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BOOK-KEEPING. 

BOOK-KEEPING  is  the  art  of  recording  mercantile  ments  of  money  on  oppoCte  pages,  in  the  way  of  debtor 
tranfadlions  in  a regular  and  fyftematic  manner.  and  creditor  ; but  nothing  beyond  fingle  entry  can  be  in- 

A merchant’s  books  fhould  exhibit  the  true  flate  ferredfrom  this  praftice  ; nor  is  it  probable  that  any  thing 
of  his  affairs.  They  (hould  Ihew  the  particular  fuccefs  of  more  v/as  wanted  in  the  rude  and  fimple  ftate  of  ancient 
each  tranfadtion,  as  well  as  the  general  refult  of  the  whole  ; commerce.  Infurances,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  modern 
and  fliould  be  fo  arranged  as  to  afford  corredl  and  ready  improvements  required,  and,  in  all  probability,  produced  cor- 
ififormation  upon  every  fubjedf  for  which  they  may  be  con-  refponding  improvements  in  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  ; 
fvilted.  but  the  circumftance  which  places  the  queftion  in  the  cleared: 

Books  may  be  kept  either  by  fingle  or  double  entry.  is,  that  the  terms  of  this  art  cannot  be  traced  to  any 

Single  Entry  is  chiefly  ufed  in  retail  bufinefs  ; it  is  the  ancient  language,  but  feem  immediately  derived  from  the 
moff  concife  and  fimple  method  of  book-keeping ; but  Italian,  as  adopted  in  the  other  languages  of  Europe, 
not  the  mofl  perfeft,  being  defective  in  fome  effentialpar-  When  Snellius  tranflated  Stevin’s  book-keeping  into  Eatin, 
tkulars.  , he  was  obliged  to  invent  or  adopt  new  terms.  Thus  he  calls 

Z)oz/i/i?  is  generally  ufed  in  wholefale  and  mercantile  book-keeping,  apologijlica ; the  ledger,  accept!  expen- 
affairs;  whence  it  is  {om^Xlimes  Merchants’  Accounts,  the  wafte-book,/i<^^/- the  ftoek  account, yiiv; 

This  method  is  univerfally  preferred  in  extenfive  commerce,  and  the  balance-account,  epilogifmus. 

being  the  moil:  comprehenfive  and  fyflematic  in  its  principles.  From  the  principles  of  book-keeping,  conjedlures  mav  be 
and  the  moll  certain  in  its  conclufions.  Book-keeping,  as  a formed  of  its  origin.  The  double  purpofe  of  a bill  of  ex- 
Icience,  is  therefore  underllood  to  mean  the  method  by  change,  and  the  manner  of  recording  the  fame,  might  have 
double  entry  ; and  in  this  fenfe  we  fliall  ufe  the  term,  unlefs  naturally  fuggefted  the  idea  of  double  entry.  The  prin- 
•when  there  is  occafion  to  diftinguilh  double  from  fingle  ciple  might  have  been  even  deduced  from  the  axioms  of 
entry.  Euclid,  or  the  properties  of  an  algebraic  equation  ; and 

Book-keeping,  Hijlory  of.  Tlie  origin  of  book-keep-  it  is  remarkable  that  the  firft  European  author  on  alge- 
ing,  like  that  of  mofl  other  ufeful  arts,  is  involved  in  great  bra,  Lucas  de  Burgo,  wrote  the  firlt  treatife  on  book- 
obfeurity.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  firll  prac-  keeping,  which  is  thus  deferibed  by  de  la  Porte  : “ Vers 

tifed  at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  that  city  was  Pan.  1495,  Frere  Luc  Italien  de  nation,  en  fit  impriiner 
the  grand  emporium  of  Europe.  Some  authors,  however,  un  traite  en  Italien  (c’cll  le  plus  ancien  auteur  que  j’aie 
think  that  double  entry  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  re-  , vu  fur  cette  matiere),  il  fut  fuivi  par  plufieurs  auteurs 
vived  only  in  Italy,  with  the  revival  of  commerce;  and  certain  du  meme  Pays,  & par  des  Francois,  qui  an  commencement 
quotations  are  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion.  Thus  du  fiecle  fuivant  nous  en ont  donne  des  Methodes imprimA=. 
Pliny  , in  fpeaking  of  fortune,  fays,  “ Huic  omnia  expenfa  ; Mais  Pordre  embarraffant,  & le  llyle  long  Sc  embrouille  de 
liuic  omnia  feruntur  accepta  ; et  in  tota  ratione  mortalium  cesouvrages  compares  a la  nettete  & a la  brievete  qui  font 
Ida  utramque  paginam  facit,”  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  en  ufage  aujourd’hui,  font  voir  combien  Pexperience  a poli  & 

Similar  paffages  may  be  likewife  quoted  from  others,  abrege  cette  Science.”  La  Science  des  Negocians  ct  Teneurs 
which  Ihew,  that  the  ancients  entered  the  receipts  and  pay-  de  Livres, parM.  Dela  Porte, p.  12.  Parisj  i-ct. 

VoE.  V.  B La  PojteT 


StralLTn  and  f^reflon, 
New-Ilicti  LQiidon, 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


La  Porte’s  remarks  on  the  want  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment in  the  old  fyllems  of  book-keeping,  will,  in  fome 
meafure,  apply  to  his  own,  though  it  ftill  continues  a 
favourite  work  in  France.  We  (hall,  however,  take  no 
further  notice  here  of  foreign  publications,  but  confine  our 
obfervations  to  thofe  of  our  own  country^,  where  every  fubjedl 
connected  with  commerce  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  with 
the  greateft  afliduity  and  fuccefs. 

The  firft  treatife  on  book-keeping,  in  the  Englifii  Ian- 
guage,  of  which  there  is.any  account,  was  publilhed  in  the 
year  1543  by  Hugh  Oldcaftle,  a fchoolmafter  ; and  it  was  re- 
printed, in  1588,  by  John  Mellis,  under  the  following  curious 
title:  “A  briefe  inftrudtion  and  manner  how  to  keepc  bookes 
of  accompts,  after  the  order  of  debitor  and  creditor,  and  as 
well  for  proper  accompts,  partible,  &c.  by  three  bookes, 
named  the  meinoriall,  journall,  and  leager.  Newly  aug- 
mented and  fet  forth  by  John  Millis,  fcholemaifter  of  Lon- 
don. Imprinted  by  him  at  the  Signe  of  the  White  Beare,  nigh 
Baynard’s  Cafile,  1588,  i2mo.”  In  his  Epiftle  to  the  Reader, 
Mellis  fays,  “ And  knowe  ye  for  certaine,  that  I prefume  ne 
vfurpe  not  to  fet  forth  this  worke  of  mine  own  labour  and 
induftrie,  for  truely  I am  but  the  reneuer  and  reuiuer  of  an 
auncient  old  copie  printed  here  in  London  the  14th  of 
Auguft  1543.”  See  Ames’*  Typographical  Antiquities, 
voi.  ii.  p.  753. 

In  1569,  a fyftem  of  book-keeping  was  publilhed  in  Lon- 
don by  James  Peele,  who  fays,  in  his  preface,  “ that  he 
had  inlirufted  many  mercantile  people  in  this  art,  which  had 
been  lone  pradfifed  in  other  countries,  though  then  new  in 
England?”^ 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  other  work  of  the  kind  until  the 
year  1652,  when  John  Collins,  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  accountant,  publilhed  a large  work,  entitled,  “ An  In- 
trodudfion  to  Merchants’  Accounts,”  which  ferved  long  as 
a ftandard  book  on  the  fubjeft. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  feveral 
fmaller  fyftems  were  written,  chiefly  by  Snell,  Hatton,  Mal- 
colm, Webller,  Miers,  and  Stevens  ; but  the  moll  popular 
work  that  had  yet  appeared,  was  Mair’s  “ Book-keep- 
ing methodized,”  publilhed  in  1738,  which,  after  pall- 
ing through  three  editions,  was  re-printed,  with  altera- 
tions, in  1768,  under  the  new  title  of  “Book-keeping 
modernized  ;”  and  thefe  alterations,  he  fays,  became  necef- 
fary,  “ in  confequence  of  the  conllant  change  and  perpetual 
flux  in  the  forms  and  falhions  of  accountlhip.”  But  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  if  this  edition  was  modelled  after  the  real 
pradfice  of  that  time,  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  mer- 
chants’ accounts  muft  have  fince  undergone  great  changes, 
and  manifell  improvements.  In  Mair’s  Book-keeping,  how- 
ever, the  principles  of  double  entiy  are  corredtly  explained  ; 
but  the  rules  and  examples  are  too  numerous  and  verbofe  for 
fchool  pradfice. 

From  thefirll  appearance  of  this  work,  to  the  year  1789, 
numerous  other  fyltems  were  publiflied,  better  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  of  teaching  the  art,  though  differing  but  little  in 
arrangement.  The  molt  generally  approved  were  thofe  of 
Dodfon,  Wefton,  Donn,  Hutton,  Hamilton,  Gordon,  Dow- 
ling, and  Jackfon.  Tradfs  were  alfo  written,  within  the 
above  period,  by  Crofby,  London,  Shortland,  Wood,  Cooke, 
Sedger,  and  Dilworth. 

On  a review  of  the  foregoing  publications,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  theory  of  book-keeping  had  hitherto  kept 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  pradfice.  While  merchants 
were  conftantly  adopting  plans  of  arrangement,  which  pro- 
moted perfpicuity  and  corredfnefs,  and  diminilfced  the  la- 
bour of  thecounting-houfe;  fchool-mafter*,  the  chief  authors 
on  book-keeping,  feemed  only  to  confult  or  imitate  each 


other’s  works,  which  had  been  long  confiJered  by  men  of 
buiinefs  as  obfolete  or  impradf  icable. 

A work  of  a very  different  defeription  was  publiflied  In 
1789,  by  Benjamin  Booth,  a merchant,  who  thus  obferves 
in  his  preface:  “ It  is  furprifing  that  in  a commercial 
country  like.this,  there  fhould  not  be  a treatife  on  the  fubjedl 
(book-keeping),  which,  when  applied  to  a large  fcale  of 
bufinefs,  can  he  reduced  to  pradfice.  Thofe  I have  feen, 
appear  to  have  been  written  hy  perfons  who  had  not  abilities 
fufficient  for  the  undertaking,  or  by  fuch  as  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  their  theories  to  the  tell  of  expe- 
rience.” This  elaborate  work,  which  is  evidently  the  refult 
of  experience,  contains  variops  examples  of  judicious  arrange- 
ment ; but  it  is  not  elementary,  having  only  a journal  and 
ledger. 

Some  fmaller  publications  followed,  which  deferve  com- 
mendation, particularly  thofe  of  Mr.  Wicks  and  Mr.  Shires, 
The  latter  work  is  ftated  to  be  the  refult  of  thirty  years’ 
experience.  It  exhibits  much  neatnefs  and  ingenuity  in  the 
arrangement ; but,  like  Booth’s  Book-keeping,  it  contains, 
only  a journal  and  ledger.  , 

In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  Italian  book-keeping,  fome- 
thing  fliould  be  faid  of  a rival  method,  entitled  the  “ Eng- 
lifli  Book-keeping,”  publiflied  by  Mr.  Jones  in  1 796,  a work, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  fubfeription  railed  on 
the  occafion.  A profpedfus  of  this  performance  was  pre- 
vioufly  circulated,  announcing  the  difeovery  of  an  infallible 
method  of  book-keeping  by  lingle  entry,  and  at  the  fame  time 
reprefenting  the  Italian  method  as  delufive  and  erroneous. 
By  high  promifes  and  accredited  recommendations,  fubferip- 
tions  (it  a guinea  each)  are  faid  to  have  been  obtained,  to 
the  amount  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  pounds.  The  work, 
however,  did  not  anfwer  the  expedf  ations  of  the  public.  Se- 
veral ingenious  tradfs  foon  appeared,  defending  double  entry, 
and  expofing  the  infufficiency  of  this  new  fyftem ; and  one 
of;  peculiar  merit,  written  by  Mr.  Mill,  do  fed  the  contro- 
verfy.  This  gentleman,  in  order  to  form  a comparative 
eftimate  between  the  Englifli  and  Italian  methods,  arranged 
Mr.  Jones’s  materials  into  a journal  and  ledger,  by  double 
entry;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  detedfed  an  ef- 
fential  error; — a detedf  ion  which  completed  the  triumph  of 
double  entry. 

The  Englifli  fyftem  of  book-keeping,  though  univerfally 
rejedfed,  has  proved  ufeful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
author.  It  gave  rife  to  much  inveftigation  on  the  fubjedf  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  eagernefs  raanifefted  in  the  fubferip- 
tion, fliewed  that  men  of  bufinefs  wiflied  for  a more  practical 
fyftem  of  merchants’  accounts  than  had  been  hitherto  offered 
to  their  notice. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Kelly  publiflied  a work,  entitled  “The 
Elements  of  Book-keeping,”  which  appears  to  have  met 
with  very  general  approbation,  and  from  which  the  prefect 
article  is,  by  permiflion,  extradfed.  The  fubfequent  edi- 
tions of  this  publication  have  been  confiderably  enlarged 
by  tradfs  on  exchange,  banking,  and  other  commercial 
fubjedls ; but  its  principal  objedf  (as  ftated  in  the  preface) 
is  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  modern  improvements  of  mer- 
chants’ accounts.  Of  what  thefe  improvements  confift,  may 
be  known  from  the  following  account  of  the  work,  given  in 
Nicholfon’s  Philofophical  Journal,  Feb.  1802. 

“ The  improvements,  which  time  and  experience  have 
effedled  in  book-keeping,  do  not  comprehend  any  change  in 
the  original  principle  of  double  entry,  but  in  the  arrangement 
and  claflification  of  fimilar  accounts,  which  facilitate  the 
operations  of  commerce  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
bufinefs  of  manufadfures  is  expedited  by  the  divifion  of  la- 
bour. The  elementary  treatife  before  us  (Kelly’s  Book-keep'- 
6 ing) 
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Jng')  exhibits  tbefc  improvements.  Here  tlic  wafte  book  is  di-  tered  as  they  (land  Drs.  or  Crs.  in  the  day-book.  For  in- 
vided  into  a number  of  iubfidrary  books,  each  of  which  is 
the  regifter  of  its  peculiar  portion  or  department  of  bufinefs  ; 
and  each  book  is  divided  into  monthly  tranfaftions.  By 
tliefe  means  the  joumal  is  greatly  (Irortened  and  fimpl'fied  j 
but  the  principal  advantage  of  fiich  arrangement  confifts  in 
polling  the  books  ; for  here  a whole  month’s  cafh,  bills, 
commiffion,  infurance,  and  interell,  are  each  carried  in,  one 
fum,  or  entry,  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger.  This  me- 
thod, by  which  repetitions  are  avoided,  and  labour  couli- 
derably  diminiflied,  is  now  generally  adopted  in  our  princi- 
pal mercantile  houfes.” 

Principles  of  Book-keeping  both  by  Single 

AND  Double  Entry.  r • ■ ■ ■ < 

Single  Entry  chiefly  records  traufadlions  on  credit,  and  the  faid  cloth  at  iSs.  4d.  per  yard;  and  on  the  4th, 
for  this  purpofe  two  books  are  recjuircd,  called  the  Day  Times  1 aylor  pays  me  in  part  40I.  Required  the  day  book 
Booh  and  the  Ledger.  tmd  ledger  of  the  foregoing  tranfadlions,  according  to  finglc 

The  day  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the  owner’s  entiy,  and  alfo  the  profit  or  lofs. 
property',  debts,  &c.;  then  follows  a detail  of  the  occur- 
rences of  trade,  fet  down  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they' 
take  place. 

The  name  of  theperfon,  orcullomer,  is  firll  written  with 
the  term  Dr.  or  Cr.  annexed,  according  as  he  becomes 
debtor  or  creditor  by  the  tranfadlion  ; and  this  may  be  dil- 
tinguiflied  by  the  following  general  rule  : 

“ The  perfon  who  receives  is  Dr.  and  the  perfon  who 
gives  or  parts  with  any  thing  is  t7r.’’ 

Thus,  if  I fell  goods  on  credit,  I enter  A.B.  the  buyer, 

Dr.  to  the  goods,  fpecifying  their  quantity  and  value. 

If  I buy  goods  on  credit,  I enter  C.D.  the  feller,  Cr.  by 
the  goods,  fpecifying  their  quantity  and  value. 

By  the  fame  rule,  if  I pay  money,  the  perfon  to  whom  I 
pay  it  is  made  Dr.  to  calh  for  the  amount ; and  if  I receive  To  pojl  the  foregoing  Accounts  Into  the  Ledger. 

money,  the  perfon  from  whom  I receive  it,  is  made  Cr.  by  The  ledger  being  ruled  in  folio  form,  according  to  the 
calh,  for  the  amount.  following  fpecimen,  with  the  left  fide  for  Dr.  and  the  right 

And  if  debts  be  contrafted  or  difeharged  by  any  other  hde  for  Cr.  alfo  a margin  for  the  date,  and  near  the  money 
means,  the  fame  rule  is  obferved ; the  perfon,  who  becomes  columns,  one  for  reference  to  the  day  book,  proceed  ai 
indebted  to  me,  is  entered  Dr.  and  the  perfon  to  whom  I follows  : 

become  indebted,  Cr.— Alfo,  the  perfon  whofe  debt  I dif-  Open  an  account  for  John  Smith,  and  debit  him,  om  the 
charge  is  made  Dr.\  and  he  that  difeharges  a debt  due  by  left  hand  page,  for  lool.  ; and  for  the  2d  day’s  tranfaiSion, 
me,  is  Cr . credit  him  for  60I.  on  the  oppofite  page. 

The  ledger  colkas  together  the  difperfed  accounts  of  For  the  3d  day,  open  an  account  for  James  Taylor,  de- 
each  perfon  in  the  day  book,  and  places  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  biting  him  foryyl.;  and  for  the  4th  day,  credit  him  for4ol. 
\ipon  oppofite  pages  of  the  fame  folio.  The  perfon’s  name  When  every  tranfadlion  is  thus  polled,  each  account  is 
1s  written  in  large  charafters  as  a title : on  the  left  hand,  or  balanced,  by  fubtraaing  the  lefs  fum  or  fide  fi-om  the  greater, 
firll  page,  he  is  llyled  Dr.  ; and  on  the  oppofite,  or  right  and  then  putting  the  difference  or  balance  under  the  fmallcr 
hand  page,  Cr . On  thefe  pages  the  traafaaions  are  en-  fide,  by  which  both  fums  are  made  equal. 


Folio 
of 
Ledirer. 


Day  Book. 

-Jan.  1, 1805.- 
John  Bmith,  Dr. 
To  Balance  from  Ledger..^ 



John  Smith,  Cr. 

By  Cloth  for  80  yards,  at  15s.  per  yd, 
3 


James  Taylor,  Dr. 

To  Cloth  for  60 yds,  at  i8s.4d.  per  yd. 
4 


James  Taylor,  Cr, 
By  Calli  received  in  part 


£ 

I 

' s. 

b. 

ICO 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Itance,  A.  B.  is  debited  ror  whatever  he  has  bought  of  me  ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  page,  he  is  credited  for  the  payments 
he  has  made.  In  Iliort,  whatever  I Irave  giveiv  him,  is  on 
the  Dr.  fide,  and  what  he  has  given  me  on  the  Cr.  ; and 
the  difference  between  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  fides  is  called  the 
“ balance.” 

A Jlsort  Specimen  of  Single  Entry. 

January  i,  1805. 

Suppofe  John  Smith  owes  me  lOoI.  which  is  my  foie 
property,  or  the  net  of  my  ellate  ; and  fuppofe  that  on  tiie 
2d  of  January,  I buy  of  him  80  yards  of  cloth,  at  15s.  per 
yard  ; on  the  ad,  I fell  James  Taylor,  on  credit,  60  yards 
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Jan.  I. 

John  Smith  Dr. 

To  Account  from  Ledger  A 

0 
•-  c 

£ 

100 

S, 

0 

d. 

0 

Jan.  3. 
— 

James  Taylor  Dr. 

To  Cloth  for  60  yards,  at.  18s.  4d.  1 
per  yard  - . - J 

55 

0 

0 

Jan.  2. 

Contra.  Cr. 

By  Cloth  for  80  yards,  at  15s.  per  yd. 
By  Balance  - - - 

A'* 

£ 

60 

40 

s. 

0 

0 

0 1 0 0 

100 

0 

. 

Contra.  Cr, 

Jan.  4. 

By' Calh  received  in  part 

40 

0 

0 

By  Balance  - 

15 

0 

0 

55 

0 

C 

By  the  above  ledger  it  appears  that  th.e  balances  are  in  ellate  ; which,  compared  with  my  original  ftock,  lliews  my 
my  favour  ; and  if  thefe  be  added  to  the  calli  I have  in  hand,  profit  or  lofs.  Thus  it  appears  that  ° 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  unfold,  the  fum  is  the  net  of  my 

Jcho 


3z 
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Jolin  Smith  owes  me  - • 5^.40 

James  Taylor  owes  me  - 15 

I have  in  Caflt  -----  40 

I have  unfold  2oyards  of  cloth,  I 

at  Tjs,  per  yard  (the  prime  ^15 

coil)  j 

no  The  net  of  my  eflate. 

ICO  Stock  beginning. 

£.  10  gain. 

Hence  I have  cleared  lol.  by  the  fale  of  60  yards  of  clotli 
at  a profit  of  3s.  4d.  per  yard. 

Remarks  on  Jingle  Entry, 

By  fmgle  Entry  I cannot  tell  what  goods  are  unfold,  or 
my  profits  or  lofl'es  by  my  books  only,  except  when  the 
tranfaftions  are  but  few,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples.  For 
as  the  ledger  here  contains  only  the  accounts  of  perfons 
dealing  on  credit,  it  affords  no  other  knowledge  to  the 
owner,  than  what  debts  are  due  to  him,  and  what  he  owes. 

But  if  he  wifh  to  know  what  goods  are  undifpofed  of, 
and  what  he  has  gained  or  lofl  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
his  dealings,  he  cannot-obtain  this  knowledge  by  fingle  entry, 
without  “taking  ftock;”  that  is,  he  rnuft  weigh  or  meafure 
what  goods  he  has  unfold ; and  their  value,  added  to  the 
calh  in  hand,  and  the  balance  of  debts,  will  fhew  the  net  of 
his  eftate,  and  this,  compared  with  his  original  ftock,  will 
fhew  his  profit  or  lofs. 

Hence  book-keeping  by  fingle  entry  is  effentiallydefedlive, 
as  it  affords  no  method  of  afeertaining  the  ftate  of  a mer- 
ehant’s  affairs,  without  taking  ftock  ; a tafle  which  is  both 
laborious  and  liable  to  error,  and  which  at  bell  affords  no 
adequate  means  of  preventing  embezzlement' or  detedling 
fraud  i but  thefe  objedls  are  attained  by  double  entry,  per- 
haps as  effectually  as  human  ingenuity  can  devife. 

Double  Entry. 

In  double  entry,  three  principal  books  are  required  ; the 
miaje  book,  journal,  and  ledger. 

The  ivaje  hook  gives  a regular  detail  of  the  tranfaftiofls 
of  bufinefs,  fet  down  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  take 
place,  and  ftated  in  a clear,  fimplejand  circumftantial  manner. 

The  journal  records  the  fame  tranfadlions  as  the  wafte 
book,  but  they  are  differently  expreffed  ; for  here  the  Drs, 
and  Crs.  of  the  various  accounts  are  afeertained,  in  order  to 
transfer  them  with  more  eafe  to  the  ledger. 

The  manner  of  afeertaining  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  each 
tranfadlion  here  is  the  fame,  in  effedl,  as  in  fingle  entry ; 
but  in  double  entry,  things  as  well  as  perfons,  are  made 
Drs.  and  Grs. ; and  one  thing  or  perfon  is  made  Dr.  to  an- 
other thing  or  perfon. 

Thus,  if  I fell  cloth  to  A.B.  on  credit,  I enter  it  in  the 
journal,  A.B.  Dr.  to  Cloth.  If  I buy  cloth  of  C.D.  on 
credit,  I journalize  it.  Cloth  Dr.  to  C.D. ; and  if  I buy  or 
fell  for  ready  money,  or  barter  one  kind  of  goods  for  ano- 
tlier,  the  following  general  rule  muft  be  obferved  ; 

“ What  I receive  is  Dr.  to  what  I give  or  part  with.” 
For  inftance,  if  1 buy  cloth  for  ready  money,  the  journal 
entry  is  “ Cloth  Dr.  to  Calh  and  if  I fell  it  for  ready 
money,  “ Calh  Dr.  to  Cloth  always  fpecifying  the  quan- 
tity, price,  and  amount. 

When  two  or  more  perfons  or  things  are  included  in  the 
fame  account,  they  are  expreffed  by  the  term  “ Sundries,” 
or  “ Sundry  Accounts  :”  thus,  if  I fell  cloth  for  part  mo- 
ney, and  the  reft  on  credit,  I journalize  it,  “ Sundries  Drs. 
to  Cloth  ;”  and  then  fpecify  the  particulars. 

The  following  rules  for  diftinguillfing  Dr,  and  Cry  will 
apply  in  all  cafes ; 


The  perfon  to  whom,  or  for  whofe  account  I payj  or 
furnillt  the  means  of  payment  is  debtor. 

The  perfon  from  whom,  or  for  whofe  account,  I receive, 
or  who  furniftics  me  with  the  means  of  payment,  is  creditor. 

Every  thing  which  comes  into  my  paffefiioir,  or  under  my 
diredliqn  is  debtor. 

Every  thing  which  paffes  out  of  my  poffefflqn,  or  from 
under  my  diretftion,  is  creditor. 

The  word  Idoc  is  fomctiines  ufedto  affift  the  memory  as 
being  compofed  of  the  initials^of  the  rule — In  Debtor,  Out 
Creditor. 

The  following  lines  may  likevvife  affift  the  memory  ia 
journalizing : 

By  journal  laws,  what  I receive, 

Is  debtor  made  to  what  I give  ; 

Stock  for  my  debts  muft  debtor  be. 

And  creditor  by  property  ; 

Profit  and  lofs  accounts  are  plain, 

I debit  lofs,  and  credit  gain. 

The  ledger  colledls  the  feattered  items,  articles,  or  tran« 
fadlions,  from  the  journal,  and  places  them  under  their  re- 
fpedlive  heads,  oppofing  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  of  each,  on  the 
fame  principle  as  in  fingle  entry  ; but  here  accounts  are 
opened  for  goods  as  well  as  for  perfons,  and  every  account  is 
entered  twice,  whence  this  method  is  called  “double  entry.” 
The  accounts  of  the  ledger  are  diftinguilhed  into  three 
kinds,  perfonal,  real,  and  fiOlitious. 

Perfonal  accounts  are  the  fame  in  double  as  In  fingle  entry; 
and  every  perfon  is  debited  or  credited  as  he  Hands  Dr.  or 
Cr.  In  the  journal. 

Hence  everyperfonal  account,  fuppofe  that  of  A.B.,  con- 
tains on  the  Dr.  fide  all  items  or  articles,  by  which  he  be-- 
comes  indebted  to  me,  and  on  the  Cr.  fide  all  items  or  arti- 
cles, by  which  I become  indebted  to  him. 

Real  accounts  are  thofe  opened  for  merchandize,  or  any 
other  fpecies  of  property,  fuch  as  callt,  bills,  fhips,  houfes, 
&c.  Here,  as  in  all  other  accounts,  each  tranfadlion  is  entered 
on  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  fide,  as  it  Hands  in  the  journal.  Thus, 
goods  bought  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  fide  ; and  when  thefe 
or  any  part  of  them  are  fold,  they  are  entered  on  the  Cr. 
fide  ; by  which  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  profit  or  lofs 
on  each  article  may  be,  at  any  time,  afeertained. 

Fidlitlous  accounts  are  thofe  of  ftock,  and  profit  and  lofs. 
Stock  is  a term  ufed  to  reprefent  the  name  of  the  mer- 
chant or  owner  of  the  books.  On  the  Dr.  fide  is  entered 
the  amount  of  the  debts  which  he  owed  when  the  books 
were  opened ; and  on  the  Cr.  the  amount  of  the  calli,  goods, 
•debts,  and  any  other  property  then  belonging  to  him.  The 
difference  between  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  fides  fhews  his  net  ftock, 
at  that  time. 

Profit  and  lofs  is  a general  term  ufed  for  either  gain  or 
lofs,  fuch  as  mayarife  ffom  trade,  intereft,  commiffion,  &c. 
On  the  Dr.  fide  are  entered  all  tranfadlions  of  Ioffes ; and 
on  the  Cr.  fide  thofe  of  gain — the  difference  fhews  the  net 
gain  or  lofs. 

A Jhort  Example  of  Double  Entry. 


WASTE  BOOK. 

London,  Jan.  j.  1805.  . 

£. 

s. 

d. 

John  Smith  owes  me,  as  per  old  Ac- 

count  in  Ledger  A.  ----- 

100 

0 

0 

Bought  of  John  Smith,  80  yards  of 

Cloth,  at  15s.  per  yard,  on  account  - 

60 

0 

0 

3' 

Sold  James  Taylor  on  credit,  60  yards 

of  Cloth,  at  18.S.  qd.  per  yard  - - 

55 

0 

0 

4" 

Received  of  James  Taylor,  in  part  - - 

40 

0 

0 

JOUR-. 
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1 

JOURNAL. 

Folio  of 

London,  Jan.  i,  1805. 

£ 

! 

Ledger, 

John  Smith  Dr.  to  Stock,  £100 
For  Balance  of  old  Account 

ICO 

1 '*'* 
0 

jel. 

oi 

Cloth  Dr.  to  John  S?nith,  £60  - - 

For  80  yards,  bought  at  15s.  per  yard  ' 

60 

0 

0 

^ ■ 3' 

James  Tayhr  Dr.  to  Cloth,  ^55 
For  60  yards,  at  i8s.  4d.  per  yard  - 

55 

0 

0 

Cajh  Dr.  to  James  Taylor,  5&40 
Received  of  him  on  account  ... 

40 

0 

0 

Rules  for  pojling  the  Journal  into  the  Ledger. 

The  ledger  being  ruled  with  the  Dr.  fide  to  the  left,  and 
the  Cr.  fide  to  the  right,  (as  before  defcribed,)  let  there  be  a 
fpace  allotted  to  the  left  of  each  page,  for  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  to  the  right,  for  the  page  of  the  journal  from 
whence  each  account  is  taken. 

The  accounts  are  moftly  opened  in  the  ledger,  accord- 


ing to  the  order  in  which  they  {land  in  the  jouraal  ; this  Is 
not,  however  effential  to  the  truth  of  the  work,  but  it  is 
the  moft  regular  method,  and  the  molt  clear  to  learners- 
The  llock  account  Hands  firfl,  and,  like  all  other  accounts, 
is  debited  or  credited  as  journalized. 

Here  llock  is  Cr.  by  John  Smithy  then  for  the  fecond 
entry,  John  Smith  is  Dr.  to  flock,  for  every  Dr.  mull  have 
a Cr.  arid  every  Cr.  a Dr. 

By  the  fame  rule  the  other  accounts  are  enteied  twice  i:i 
the  ledger  ; firfl,  itj,  the  diredl  way,  as  they  ftaiid  in  the  jour- 
nal, and  then  reverfed.  Thus,  the  fecond  day’s  account  is- 
polled.  Cloth  Dr.  to  John  Smith,  and  then  John  Smith 
Cr.  by  Cloth. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  third  and  fourth  day’s  accounts 
are  polled;  James  Taylor  is  debited  to  Cloth,  and  Cloth 
credited  by  James  Taylor  ; Cafh  is  next  made  Dr.  to  James 
Taylor,  and  James  Taylor  Cr.  by  Cafii. 

Here  i^  maybe  obferved  that,  when  an  account  is  once 
opened  in  the  ledger,  every  following  tranfaclion  which 
concerns  it  mufl  be  brought  back,  ai\d  entered  there  on  the 
proper  fide,  as  an  account  is  never  opened  twice,  though  it 
may  be  transferred  for  want  of  room. 
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"To  rnahe  a trial  laJonce. 

Vv'hen  every-account  is  pofted  twice  from  the  journal  into 
the  ledger,  and  on  oppofite,  or  contrary,  fides,  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  firms  on  the  Dr.  lide  will  equal  all  thofe  on  the 
Cr.  fide. 

This  trial,  or  check,  is  generally  made  on  a feparate  pa- 
per, and  it  may  be  performed  every  day,  month,  or  year', 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  bufinefs.  The  titles  of  the 
ledger  accounts  are  written  under  each  other  with  Dr.  to 
the  left,  and  Cr.  to  the  right.  Annexed  to  each,  on  its 
proper  fide,  is  fet  down  the  fum  of  every  Z)/'.  and  Cr.  ; and 
both  fides  will  agree  if  the  work  be  right : as  in  the  follow- 
ing example,  from  the  preceding  ledger. 

Trial  balance. 


Dr.  Cr. 


£. 

d.  I 

£. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

Stock  ------ 

100 

0 

0 . 

ICO 

0 

0 

John  Smith  - 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Cloth 

55 

Q 

0 

ss 

0 

0 

James  Taylor  - - - - 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Cafti  ------ 

0 

0 

0 

255 

0 

0 ! 

255 

0 

0 

To  make  the  general  balance,  and  clofe  the  ledger. 

The  journal  being  all  correftly  pofted,  an  account  miift 
be  opened  for  profit  and  lofs,  and  another  for  balance. 
Thefe  two  accounts,  with  that  of  ftock,  are  not  to  be 
olofed  until  the  others  arc  balanced. 

Proceed  therefoie  to  the  fecond  account,  where  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  fides  appears  to  be  40I.; 
•fet  this  fum  under  the  fmaller  fide,  making  both  equal. 

This  balance  or  difference  being  on  the  Cr.  fide,  John 
Smith’s  account  is  therefore  credited  by  balance,  and  on  the 
balance  iheet  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  fide  ; for  if  John  Smith 
be  Cr.  by  balance,  then  is  balance  Dr.  to  John  Smith. 

By  this  fimple  method  all  perfonal  accounts  are  clofed  ; 
but  in  real  accounts  a double  operation  is  necefifary,  when 
any  of  the  goods  remain  unfold,  as  thefe  muft  be  firft 
balanced. 

Thus,  in  the  cloth  account,  the  quantities  on  the  Dr.  and 
Cr.  fides  muft  be  compared,  and  their  difference  fet  down 
under  the  fmaller  quantity,  making  both  fides  equal. 

Here  the  difference  is  20  yards,  which,  at  firft  coft,  is 
•worth  15I.;  this  fum  muft  be  entered  on  the  Cr.  fide  of 
the  cloth  account,  and  then  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance 
account,  thus  making  cloth  Cr.  by  balance,  and  balance  Dr. 
to  cloth. 

When  the  goods  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr. -fides  are  balanced, 
the  money  columns  muft  be  next  compared,  and  their  differ- 
ence fliews  the  profit  or  lofs  upon  the  article.  In  the  cloth 
account  the  Cr.  fide  is  lol.  more  than  the  Zfr.;  hence 
cloth  is  made  Dr,  to  profit  and  lofs  for  that  fum  ; and  pro- 
fit and  lofs  Cr.  by  cloth  for  the  fame. 

James  Taylar’s  account,  and  the  account  of  cafh  being 
next  balanced,  proceed  to  prove  the  work. 

The  proof  of  book-keeping. 

The  accounts  being  all  balanced,  except  thofe  of  ftock, 
profit  and  lofs,  and  balance,  let  the  profit  and  lofs  account 
be  firft  clofed.  Here  profit  and  lofs  is  Dr.  to  ftock  for  lol. 
gained,  and  therefore  ftock  is  made  Cr.  by  the  fame. 

The  ftock  account  muft  be  next  clofed,  where  the  balance 
appears  to  be  iiol.  Hence  ftock  is  made  Dr.  to  balance 
for  this  fum,  and  the  balance  account  muft  therefore  be 
made  Cr.  by  ftock  for  the  fajne. 

Now  if  the  work  be  right,  both  fides  of  the  balance  ac- 


count will  be  equal ; which  is  the  proof  of  book-keeping, 
and  which  proof  neceffarily  arifes  from  double  entry. 

The  reafon  of  this  proof  will  alfo  appear  obvious  from  the 
following  confiderations  : 

The  balance  account  contains  on  the  Dr.  fide  what 
goods  I have  unfold,  what  cafii  I have  in  hand,  and  what 
debts  are  due  to  me  : 

And  on  the  C/-..  fide  it  contains  what  debts  -I  owe.  J’here- 
fore  the  difference  between  the  Dr.  and  Cr,  fide  of  the  ba- 
lance account  is  the  net  of  my  eftate. 

Now  there  is  another  method  of  finding  the  net  of  my 
eftate,  which  is,  by  adding  my  profits  or  fubtrafting  my 
Ioffes  from  my  original  ftock  ; and  when  this  fum  is  put  on 
tlie  Cr.  fide  of  the  balance  account,  it  will  make  both  fides 
equal,  if  the  books  be  correct. 

This  principle,  or  proof  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry 
may  be-thus  mathematically  demonftrated  : 

Let  S = tlie  net  ftock  at  opening  the  books. 

p=the  gain  or  lofs  at  clofing  the  books. ' 

L)=the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance  account. 

C=the  Cr.  fide  of  the  balance  account. 

Then  S+p  = N=the  net  ftock  at  clofing  the  books, 
and  D — C=the  net  ftock  at  clofing  the  books. 

Hence  (per  Ax.  i.  Euclid.)  D-^C  — N,  and  therefore 
D=N+C  which  was  to  be  proved  ; that  is,  the  Dr.  fide 
of  the  balance  account  fliould  equal  the  Cr.  fide,  added  to 
the  net  ftock. 

Hence  the  proof  of  book-keeping  may  be  confidered  a* 
confiftingof  two  methods  of  afeertaining  my  property,  and 
thefe  muft  always  agree  if  the  work  be  right.  If  they  dif- 
fer, the  books  are  certainly  wrong. 

The  cohverfe  of  this  rule,  however,  does  not  hold  ; for  the 
balance  account  may  clofe  when  the  work  is  wrong — a falfe 
ftatement,  for  inftance,  continued  on  both  fides  of  the  ledger, 
will  not  prevent  the  proof ; but  there  is  fcarcely  a probabi- 
lity that  fuch  an  error  could  be  continued  unobferved  ; and 
even  intentional  mif-ftatements  maybe  prevented  by  a ‘'check 
ledger  that  is,  by  having  two  ledgers  kept  by  different 
perfons.  The  general  praftice  is  to  examine  the  books  fre- 
quently, which  is  dime  by  one  perfon  reading  the  journal, 
while  another  infpedfs  the  ledger,  in  order  to  fee  that  every 
account  has  been  regularly  pofted  by  double  entry.  It  alfo 
promotes  accuracy,  to  have  the  books  regularly  written  up, 
fo  as  to  make  the  journal  keep  pace  with  the  wafte  book,  and 
the  ledger  wuth  the  journal. 

Tl>e folloiving  Set  of  Books  exhibits  the  modern  improvements 
of  Merchants’’  Accounts. 

This  fyftem  of  book-keeping  is  perforrned  on  the  princi- 
ples of  double  entry,  like  the  foregoing,  with  a wafte  book, 
iournal,  and  ledger,  but  it  differs  in  arrangement ; for  here 
the  wafte  book  is  divided  into  a certain  number  of  fubfidiary 
books,  each  adapted  to  a particular  kind  of  bufinefs ; thefe 
are,  the  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book,  Invoice  Book,  and 
Sales  Book. 

The  cajlo  book  is  the  wafte  book  for  all  money  paid  or 
received. 

The  bill  book  is  the  wafte  book  for  all  bills  of  exchange 
received  or  accepted. 

The  invoice  hook  is  the  wafte  book  for  all  goods  ex- 
ported or  fent  off,  whether  on  commiflion,  or  on  the  mer- 
chant’s own  account. 

The  fales  book,  or  account  of  fales  book,  is  the  wafte 
book  for  all  goods  imported  and  fold  on  commiflion. 

The  wajle  book  contains  the  particulars  of  fuch  occur- 
rences as  cannot  be  -brought  under  any  of  the  foregoing 
heads,  and  it  alfo  gives  a general  ace9pnt  of  every  tranfac- 

tion, 
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tion,.,  wItR  a reference  to  the  fuhfidiary  book,  where  the 
particulars  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  fubhdiary  books  each  month’s  occurrences  are 
clafled  together,  and  fo  difpofed  as  greatly  to  fimplify  the 
journal ; but  the  principal  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
conlifts  in  carrying  a whole  month’s  cafh,  or  bills,  in  one 
line  to  the  ledger ; and  the  fame  may  be  done  with  a 
month’s  commiffion,  intereft,  infurance,  &c.  though  the 
praftice  is  not  yet  become  fo  general.  Specimens  of  both 
methods  are  here  given. 

Befides  thcfe  advantages  of  fimplicity  and  concifenefs, 
the  fubfidiary  books  have  other  important  ufes  as  originals. 
Every  exporter  and  importer  of  goods  upon  commiffion,  mull 
have  an  invoice  and  fales  book,  and  the  caffi  and  bill  books 
are  necelfary  in  all  departments  of  commerce. 

Where  fublidiary  books  are  kept  for  every  kind  of  buli- 
nefs,  a wafte  book  like  the  following  may  be  difpenfed  with: 
though,  fuch  will  be  found  highly  ufeful,  both  as  an  index 
and  day  book.  But,  in  teaching,  a book  of  this  kind  is 
effentially  necelfary,  not  only  as  connedling  the  other  books, 
and  giving  a ready  reference  to  each,  but  as  affording  a re- 
gular hillory  of  the  buhnefs,  which  the  learner  Ihould  always 
underhand. — It  is  perhaps  the  want  of  this  knowledge  that 
renders  the  theory  of  book-keeping  fo  much  more  obfcure 
and  perplexing  than  the  pradlice. 

THE  WASTE  OR  DAY  BOOK. 

This  book  opens  with  an  inventory  of  the  merchant’s 
property,  (fuppofed  to  be  tranfcribed  from  the  balance  ac- 
count of  a former  ledger,)  after  which,  a general  regifter  or 
diary  is  given  of  all  tranfadlions,  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  happened,  with  a reference  to  the , fublidiary 
books,  where  fuch  are  regularly  entered. — The  following 
are  the  references : 

C.  B.  - Cafh  Book,  I.  B.  - Invoice  Book, 

B.  R.  - Bills.  Receivable,  S.  B.  - Sales  Book. 

B.  P.  - Bills  Payable, 


WASTE  BOOK,  Jan.  i,  1805. 

(J 

The  following  is  an  inventory  of  my  effedls, 
■ both  real  and  perfonal,  being  a lift  of  the 
balances  in  my  favour  and  againft  me,  tranf- 
ferred  from  ledger  A.  dated  the  31ft  ult. 

I have  in  caffi  - 

Funded  property  4,000!.  in  the  4 p-  cents.  \ 

« i 

Farm  in  Kent  - 

Houfe  at  Richmond  - . .. 

Houfehold  Furniture  - - - - 

Ship  Charlotte,  my  half  . - - 

Merchandife  for  balance  in  hand 
Debentures  for  balance  due  to  the  Cuftom-") 
houfe  - - - - - - J 

1 1 700 
3130 

1520 
500 
750 
3120 
2 165 

462 

10 

10 

6 

Bills  receivable  for  the  following  bills  in  hand, 
(particulars  from  former  bill  book.) 

No. 

210  On  Ramfay  and  Co.  due? 

Jan.  15."^  . . j-  520  0 0 

426  On  Edward  Malone  Jan.  25,  400  0 c 

2.35  On  ditto  - - 383  10  0 

T4.1  On  Hamilton  and  Co.  7 

Feb.  I.  - . 1 312  0 0 

1615 

10 

24963 

JC 

WASTE  BOOK,  Jan.  i,  1805. 


(2) 


24963 

3 

3 

10 

6 

610 

0 

Q 

572 

10 

0 

389 

15 

0 

428 

12 

0 

310 

>3 

9 

721 

13 

5 

570 

2 

6 

28566 

'7 

2 

820 

5 

0 

421 

1 1 

6 

268 

1 1 

4 

506 

0 

0 

173 

10 

0 

316 

4 

0 

516 

19 

0 

721 

18 

0 

2j6 

i 

0 

5 
9 
3 

6 
0 
0 

9 

0 

- 2608 

4 

0 

6569 

1 1 

10 

9 

t 

J 

D 

2 

H3 

18 

0 

400 

\ 

0 

0 

85 

14 

7 

410 

0 

c 

I 

12 

6 

677 

6] 

4 

No. 

253 

261 

104 


Brought  forward 


On  ditto 
On  ditto 


24,  231 
28,  216 


Millman  and  fon,  - 
Charles  Le  Coin 
William  Lamos 
William  Chulmley  - 
William  Pemberton 
Wilfon  and  Vanelli 


Oporto 

Paris 

Bilboa 

Hamburgh 

Naples 

Leghorn 


I owe  as  follows  : 

To  Smithfon  and  Co.  of  London 
To  George  Holland  - ditto 
To  Gib  fon  and  Carr  - Birmingham 
To  Winter  and  Well  - Jamaica 
To  Hampton  and  Co.  - ditto 
To  Edward  White  - ditto 
To  James  Prime  - ditto 

To  Edward  Connor  - ditto 
To  Richard  Broadly  - ditto 

ills  payable  for  the  following  bills  accept! 
by  me  (particulars  from  former  bill  book.) 
No. 

213'!  f CharlesMills,dueJan.i2,  713 

219  James  Harrifon  - 26,210 

214  ^ John  Gibfon  - 26,431 

216  f*  “ ^ Walter  and  Hume  30,610  15 

218  ^ Thomas  Pembroke  30,105  11 

215  Henry  Barlow  Feb.  4, 410  o 

217  J (^Patrick  Hamilton  j 1,126  o 


1 1 
10 
^5 


-Jan.  I.  ■ 


of  William  Pemberton,  as  ‘.p-  invoice  book,  viz 
Merchandize  - - iz8  i i 


Charges 

Commiffion 

Infurance 


j6 

18 

2 


Holland,  as  bills  payable.  No. 

^ 3 


-p-  ecu.  as  p-  bills  receivable.  No.  i. 
— __ -—5 


caffi  book 

Received  difcoun 
at  5 cent.  C.  B. 


— 1 2— - 


Shipped  on  board  the  Swan,  for  Bilboa, 
fundry  goods  for  the  account  of  William 
Lamos,  as  39-  I.  B.  viz. 

Merchandize  - - 635  19  10 

Charges  - - . 10  13  8 

Commiffion  - - -19114 

Infurance  - - - ii  i 6 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


I WASTE  BOOK,  Jan.  12,  1805. 


(3) 


- -12- 


Paid  Charles  Mills’s  bill,  due  this  day, 
Mo.  213.  C.  B. 

-15 


Received  the  amount  of  Ramfay  and  Co.’s 
>ill.  No.  210.  as  'p-  C.  B. 

-I 


Shipped  on  board  the  Betfy,  for  Leghorn, 
lead  for  the  account  of  Wilfon  and  Vanelli,  as 
y-  I.  B.  viz. 

Merchandize  - - 213  4 5 

Charges  . - . o 


Commiffion 

Infurance 


4 17  2 


16- 


N.  2,  B.  P. 


-j8- 


lamounting,  as  bills  of  parcels,  to 
, 19 ; 


No.  2.  and  3,  B.  R. 


— 21- 


bills,  No.  2.  and  3,  B.  P. 

23- 


count,  S.  B. 

Paid  fundry  charges  on  landing 
25 


exchange.  No.  4,  5,  and  6,  B.  R. 
25 — 


No.  424  and  435,  C.  B. 

—26- 


Paid  John  Gibfon’s  bill.  No.  214,  C.  B. 
26 


—27- 


jj  iVuC-Ci  V CCl  11  y-T,  xtiy  ixitiis. 

(freight  on  board  the  (hip  Charlotte,  C.  B. 


produce  of  farm  in  Kent,  C.  B. 
29 -- 


and  Co.  No.  5,  6,  and  7,  B.  P. 
30 


lotte,  C.  B. 


...30- 

Hunr 

- 30- 

Tibrol 

-„3i- 


I.  B.  viz. 


I e 

520 

0 c 

221] 

19 

0 

0 

0 

3050 

0 

582 

10 

3 

1050 

1 

1 

0- 

VO 

Cv 

f 

800 

0 

783 

I© 

431 

15 

).  2 JC 

IC 

r 

138 

10 

e 

5^ 

lIio 

n 

82c 

5 5 

r- 

4: 

15 

5.  61C 

5 15 

1.  10 

3r 

as 

) II 

WASTE  BOOK,  Jan.  31,  1805. 


Winter  and  Well, 
Merchandize 
Charges 
Commiffion 
Infurance 

Hamptoh  and  Co. 
Merchandize 
-Charges^ 

4 Commiffion 
Infurance 

Edward  White, 
Merchandize 
Charges 
Commiffion 
Infurance 

James  Prime,. 

Merchandize 

Charges 

Commiffion 

Infurance 

Edmund  Connor, 
Merchandize 
Charges 
Commiffion 
Infiirance 


ffiare. 


Merchandize 
Charges 
Commiffion 
Infurance  ■ 


0 

00 

ilS  9 

9 

3 >9 

5 

1 1 10 

8 

12  18 

6 

170  2 

0 

. 7 12 

6 

S'  7 

10 

• 5 19 

0 

608  2 

6 

5 5 

0 

18  II 

8 

20  7 

6 

603  13 

6 

9 9 

2 

18  II 

6 

20  7 

6 

704  12 

1 1 

9 9 

2 

21  12 

1 1 

27  10 

1 1 

er,  each  a half 

923  15 

3 

8 14 

5 

28  6 

2 

36  5 

0 

(4) 


— 3^ ^ 

Sold  Smithfon  and  Co.  Port  wine,  S.  B. 
Sold  George  Holland,  Port  wine,  S.  B. 

-31- 


Received  a dividend  at  the  bank,  half  year’s 
intereft  on  5^4000.  at  4 ^ Cent.  C.  B. 

-3'- 


Sold  £2coo  Hock  a 79^  '^-  Cent,  commif- 
lion  I Cent.  C.  B. 

3r_ 

Received  this  month,  debentures  for  fundry 
^oods  lliipped,  amounting  to  - - 

Received  cafli  for  debentures  this  month, 
C.B.  - - - - - - 

Paid  fundry  charges  this  month  for  houfe 
expences,  C.  B.  - - . . 

All  the  inCurances  of  this  month  have  been 
made  with  the  London  AlTurance  Company, 
and  the  premiums  are  unpaid. 


403 


189 


652 


652 


763 


18 


'6 


997 

0 

218 

I 

139 

1 1 

80 

0 

1595 

0 

13?^ 

>5 

195 

10 

68 

10 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

SUBSIDIARY  BOOKS  ; 


Comprehending  the  Bill  Booh,  Invoice  Booh,  Sales  Booh,  and 
Cajh  Book. 

The  Bill  Book. 

Thr  bill  book  is  an  index  or  regifter  of  bills  of  exchange, 
whether  receivable  or  payable. 

Bills  receivable  are  thofe  which  the  merchant  receives  in 
payment  of  fome  debt  or  contradf — and  bills  payable  are 
fuch  as  are  drawn  upon  him,  and  which  he  mud  pay  when 
due. 

When  Bills  receivable  come  to  hand,  their  particulars  are 
entered  in  their  refpedlive  columns  of  the  bill  book  ; and  the 
particulars  of  bills  payable  are  likewife  inferted  in  their  pro- 
per columns,  when  advice  is  received  of  their  having  been 
draj.  n,  or  when  they  are  left  for  acceptance. 

The  ufe  of  the  bill  book  v/ill  be  underftood  by  obferving 
how  the  two  following  bills  are  entered. 


Copy  of  the  Bill,  received  from  Charles  le  Coin,  and  entered 
in  Bills  receivable. 

Liv.  fol.  rf.  ✓ Paris,  Dec.  9th,  1801. 

2385  11a  25|. 

Two  months  after  fight  pay  to  tlie  order  of 
Mr.  W.  Bing,  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  cighty-iive 
livres  eleven  fols  Tournois,  exchange  a 25^-  ecu.  for  value 
received. 

Mr.  .Tohn  Carr,  jiccpptcd  Jnn..  1802. 

London.  Carr. 

Copy  of  the  Bill  draivn  on  me  by  George  Holland,  and  entered  in 
Bills  payable. 

.^.400  o o I.ondon,  Jan.  2,  1825. 

Thirty-one  days  after  date,  pay  to  Mr.  George 
Binns,  or  order,  four  Inuidrcd  poijiids  for  value  received. 
To  Mr.  A.  B.  A<rc])trd, 

London.  A.  B. 

George  Holland. 


.lour. 

,\c 

When 

Received. 

I'Voin  whom 
Received.  . 

’A'hom  drawn, 
and  i'lace. 

Ou  whom  drawn, 
*nd  wliere. 

Dale. 

To  whom  Payable. 

Time. 

Due. 

Sujn, 

2 

I 

Jan.  3 

Chas.  Le  Coin 

V 

Jones 

Paris 

Carr 

London 

Dec. 9 

William  Bing 

2 Months, light 

March  6 

85 

14  7 

2 

2 

Ditto  19 

Wm.  Chulmley 

Bifli 

Hull 

Hall 

Ditto 

Jail.  5 

Charles  Hume 

3 I Days  fight 

Feb.  22 

210 

0 0 

2 

3 

Ditto  19 

Ditto 

Old 

Peterlburg 

Fox 

Briflol 

Nov. 9 

George  Fliis 

21  Days  fight 

Feb.  12 

372 

10  0 

2 

4 

Ditto  25 

\V  m.  Lamos 

Pope 

Bilboa 

Grey 

Ditto 

Jan.  2 

Edward  Ingram 

2 Months  fight 

March  28 

250 

00 

2 

5 

Ditto  25 

Ditto 

Fry 

Ditto 

Hood 

London 

Jau.  2 

Horner  & Scott 

2 Months  fight 

March  28 

310 

1 

o'o 

2 

6 

Ditto  25 

Ditto 

Hill 

Ditto 

Cox 

Ditto 

Jan.  2 

White  & Croker 

2 Months  Tight 

March  28 

240 

0 0 

Bills  Receivable,  January 


1805. 


Bills  Payable,  January  1805. 


Itige 

Jour. 


: ]3y  wliom  drawn  and  Place. 


J George  Holland 

2 Gibfon  and  Carr 

3 Sami.  Lightfoot 

4 Ditto 

5 Smithfon  & Co 
dDitto 
y^Ditto 


London 
Birmingham 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


Date. 


To  whom  Pa)  ab!e. 


Time. 


Acc'’. 


Due. 


Jan.  2 George  Binns  13 1 Daysdate .Ian.  2'Feb.  5 
.Tan.i 2| Alfred  Simpfon  3 1 D.aysdatei.Tan.  16  Do.  15 
3 1 Daysdate  Jan.  21  " 

2 Mths.date|jan.  24 


Jan.2 1 j.Tohn  Andrews 
Jan. 24I Ellis  and  Co. 

.Ian.28! George  Ramfay  21  Daysdate  .Ian.  29 
Jan'28jHenry  Watts  I3 1 Daysdate  Jan.  29 


o 
o 
10 

_ _ 10 

Jan.2SiWrightandHullj3i  Daysdateljan.  29jDo.  3I272I  5 


Sum. 


To  whom  paid  and  when. 


400 

too 

500 


Do.  24 
Mar.27j550 

Feb.2ij237 

Mar.  3,310 


o oiClerk  of  theBankiFeb. 


o 'John  Stubbs 
o|D.  Lindo 
o William  Hoare 
Henry  James 
John  Sills 
Samuel  Binns 


Feb. 15 
Feb. 2 9 
Mar.  2 7 
Feb. 21 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  2 


Invoice  Book. 

An  Invoice  is  a paper  fent  off  with  Goods  exported  on 
commiflion.  The  preamble  generally  contains  the  name  of 
the  fhip,  mafter,  place  of  deftination,  and  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  confignment  is  made. 

An  account  is  next  given  of  the  quantity  and  amount  of 
the  goods,  which  are  generally  charged  at  the  bona  fde 
prime  colt.  The  tradefrnen’s  Bills  of  parcels  are  either- 
copied  or  fent  with  the  invoices,  and  referred  to. 

The  (hipping  charges  are  added  to  the  value  of  the  goods, 
and  upon  this  fum  the  agent  or  faftor  generally  charges  his 
commiflion.  When  he  infures  the  goods,  he  has  alfo  a 
fmall  commiflion  on  the  capital  infured,  which  capital  is  al- 
lowed  to  be  fomething  more  than  the  value  of  the  riHc,  in 
order  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  ri(k,  premium,  and  other 
expences,  in  cafe  of  lofs. 


The  coft  of  infurance  generally  concludes  the  invoice, 
and  the  agent  figns  his  name  at  the  bottom  with  the  words, 
errors  excepted  ; this  lignature,  however,  does  not  appear 
in  the  book. 

The  invoice  book,  which  contains  the  copies  of  all  invoices 
fent  off,  is  fometimes  called  the  invoice  book  outward,  to 
diftinguifli  it  from  the  invoice  book  inward,  which  contains 
copies  of  invoices  received  from  abroad.  But  this  book  is 
often  difpenfed  with,  by  preferving  the  originals,  either 
filed,  or  in  pigeon-holes,  or  palled  in  a blank  book  made 
for  the  purpofe. 

Invoices  of  goods  received  to  be  fold  on  commiflion,  are 
generally  copied  into  the  falcs  book,  to  which  the  charges 
are  added. 

The  following  invoice  is  here  deemed  a fufficient  fpecimen, 
and  thofe  referred  to  in  the  wafte  book  may  be  underltood  as 
arranged  in  the  fame  manner. 


VoL.  V. 


c 


Inviicf 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Invoice  of  Sugaf Jhtpped  on  board  the'Neptune,  Henry  Marfom,  Mafer,  for 
Naples,  by  order  of  William  Pemberton,  Merchant  there,  for  his  /iccount 
and  Rifk,  and  to  him  conftgned. 

London,  Jan.  i>  1S05. 


W.P. 

No. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

No. 

I Grofs 

9 

1 

20 

Tare  i i 

11 

I « 4 

2 — 

9 

0 

25 

— 10 

27 

3 — 

9 

2 

17 

XI 

0 

4 — 

9 

1 

26 

— II 

2 

Grofs 

37 

3 

4 

5 0 

12 

Tare 

5 

0 

12 

‘ 

‘ Neat 

32 

2 

20 

at  5I.  38.  <!>- 

Cwt, 

168 

Charges. 

Debentwre  Enlry  ... 
Coft  of  Hogflieads  - . _ 

Cartage, Wharfage,  Lighterage,  and  7 
Bills  of  Lading  . - J 


4 9 

I 12 


Commiflion  on  176I.  is.  lod.  at  2\  Cent. 
Premium  of  Infurance  on  190I.  at  li 


Policy  Duty 
Commiflion  f Cent. 


Drawback  allowed  at  the  Cullom-Houfe 
Entd.  Jour.  P.  3. 


4 6 


2 17 
o 5 
o 19 


4 

-183 

40 

143 


12 


10 


The  Sales  Book,  or  Factory  Book. 

This  book  is  ufed  to  trace  the  net  proceeds  of  any  cargo 
or  confignment  fold  upon  commiflion. 

An  account  fales  generally  occupies  two  pages,  with  a 
preamble  over  both,  fetting  forth  the  names  of  the  goods, 
fhip,  and  perfon,  from  whom  the  confignment  is  received. 
The  firtt,  or  left-hand  page,  contains  an  account  of  the 
various  charges  incurred  by  the  tranfaftion,  fuch  as  freight, 
cuftom,  expences  of  landing  and  felling,  together  with  the 
brokerage,  and  fadtor’s  commiflion,  both  of  which  are 
charged  on  the  grofs  amount  of  the  Sales.  Commiflion  is 
fometimes  charged  on  money  advanced  for  duty,  together 
v/ith  the  grofs  amount  of  the  confignment ; and  fome  fac- 
tors likevvife  charge  intereft  on  all  advances. 


The  fecond,  or  right-hand  page,  contains  an  account  oJF 
the  quantity,  price,  and  amount  of  the  goods  fold,  with  the 
buyer’s  name,  and  the  time  of  payment.  The  difference 
between  this  grofs  amount,  and  the  charges,  is  the  net  pro- 
ceeds : for  which  the  fadfor  gives  his  correfpondent  credit,, 
and  fends  him  a copy  of  the  account  fales,  to  which  he  gene- 
rally figns  his  name,  with  the  words  Errors  excepted. 

In  fmall  confignments,  an  account  of  fales  may  be  epm-- 
prifed  in  one  page,  beginning  either  with  the  charges,  or 
with  the  amount  of  the  goods.  The  forms  of  thefe  ac- 
counts are  various,  but  all  tend  to  the  fame  objeSj  that  of 
afeertaining  the  net  proceeds. 


Charcks, 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Dr.  Account  Sales  of  rO  Pipes  of  Port  Wine,  received  the  Nancy,  from  Oporto,  on  Account  of  Milhnan  and  Son,  Cr 


iSo'5. 
Jan. 23. 


Charges. 
ToDuty^>^onr374Gall3.7  ^(5 

at  IS.  6|d.  per  Gall,  j 
Excife,  at  nl.  i8s.  ^ 

Tun  of  252  Galls.  J '7 
Freight,  Primage,  &c.  - 10  7 


Jan. 31. 


Cooperage,  3s.  Tf-  Pipe 
Cartage,  Wharfage,  &c.  1 
as  Cooper’s  Account  J 
Vault  Rent,  Infurance 
from  Fire,  and  taking  > 
Stock  - - J 

Brokerage,  5s.  j-  Pipe  - 
Landwaiter’s  Fees 
Poftage  of  Ltetters_ 


1 10 
6 9 

3 o 

2 JO 

o 10 
o 10 


Intereft  on  Duty  advanced  to  tins') 
Day,  96  Days,  at  5 Cent.  - j 
Commiffion  at  2|  'p-  Cent. 


To  Millman  and  Son,  for  Net") 
Proceeds  due  this  Day  - J 


* The  above  Sales  took  place  in  1790,  fince 
which  period  the  duty  has  been  advanced  to  Js 
id.  ptr  gall,  and  the  excife  to  44l.  11s.  per 
tun.  As  thefe  charges  are  liable  to  contintial 
alteration,  the  old  rates  are  here  continued  as 
being  equally  proper  to  fliew  tlie  form  of  an  Ac- 
count Sales. 


182 


14 

2 

8 


207 

149 
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By  Smithfon 

and  Co.  fold  them  pay 

able  at  2 Months 

6 Pipes, 

Gall. 

No. 

I 

>37 

2 

140 

3 

140 

4 

>39 

5 

>41 

6 

141 

838  Lefs  two  Gall."! 
— ■ allowed  for  Ul-  j 

lage,  viz.  836! 
Galls,  at  36L  1 

Pipe  of  138  1 
Gallons.  J 

By  George 

Holland,  fold  him  payable 
in  3 Months. 

4 Pipes, 

>38 

7 

8 

140 

9 

118 

10 

140 

536  Lefs  I Gall,  for”) 

• Ullage,535Gall.  ( 

at  36I.  Pipe 

of  138  Gallons. 

Ent<^.  Journ,  P.  4.  and  6. 

218 


139 


357  I 


The  Cash  Book. 

The  cafli  book  contains  an  account  of  all  money  tranfec- 
tions  ; it  is  kept  in  a folio  form  like  the  ledger,  with  Dr. 
marked  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  Cr.  on  the  right.  Oi\ 
the  Dr.  fide  is  entered  all  money  received,  and  on  the  Cr. 
all  money  paid. 

The  amount  of  thefe  receipts  or  dilburfements  may  be 
carried  in  one  fum  to  the  ledger,  for  every  month,  week,  or 
day,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  bufinefs  ; but  monthly 
divifious  are  moll  general ; and  it  is  found  convenient  to 
transfer  the  calh  book  firft  to  the  journal,  clafling  articles 
©f  the  fame  kind  together. 

The  following  calh  book  is  formed  from  the  walle  and 
fubfidiary  books,  by  obferving  thofe  tranfadlions  where 


money  is  either  paid  or  received,  and  entering  them  accord- 
ingly with  dates,  names,  and  other  necelTary  particulars. 
In  real  bufinefs,  however,  fuch  tranfadlions  fliould  be  en- 
tered at  the  time  they  take  place. 

Separate  columns  are  fsmetimes  allotted  in  the  cafli  book 
for  money  kept  at  different  places  ; fuch  as,  at  a banker’s, 
at  the  bank,  and  at  home.  The  banker’s  book  is  occalion- 
ally  found  ufeful  in  correfting  and  abiidging  the  cafli  book, 
which  may  be  alfo  abridged  by  the  help  of  a petty  cafli 
book,  containing  an  account  of  fmall  charges  on  merchan- 
dise, and  of  other  incidental  expences. 

The  cafli  book  fometimes  contains  accounts  that  need  not 
be  transferred  to  the  journal ; fuch  as  loans  and  accommo- 
dations, which  are  to  be  foon  repaid  ; thefe  may  be  entered 
Ihort,  and  when  fettled,  they  of  courfe,  balance  themfeWes. 

Qz 


, . BOOK-KEEPING. 


Cash, 
1 805. 
Jan.  5 


To  Interefl  for  difcounting  H.  Bar- ] 
low’s  Bill,  No.  2F5  - - ( 

j 5 To  Bills  Receivable,  No.  2 1 o,  Ranifay  7 
and  Co.  - . . J 

25  — ^ N0.424,  E.  Ma-  ) 

lone  - - . - - j 

-No. 235,  ditto  - 

To  Ship  Charlotte,  received  for  freight 
|To  Farm  in  Kent 
To  Debentures 

To  Interefl:,  received  a Dividend  at  7 
the  Bank  - - _ . j 

To  Funded  Property,  fold  2000I. 
flock  at  79I  and  ^ : 


27 

28 

31 


Ifr. 

Coi>tt 

I 

'■Z 

1 805. 
Jan. :. 

6 

620 

0 

0 

' 

5 

1 2 

400 

0 

0 

3^3 

10 

0 

1-5 

138 

10 

0 

54 

10 

0 

23 

195 

10 

6 

80 

0 

0 

26| 

1595 

0 

0 

30 

13368 

*3 

0 

f t^harges  on  Merchandize,  -a?  7 
Nancy,  for  Naples  - - i 

By  Bills  Payable,  No.  2ry,  FI.  Barlovv 
"y  Cliarges  on  Merchandize,®  Swan 
forBilhoa  - 


fey,  for  Leghorn 
>y  ditto  for  Sales, 
Cuftoms,  &c. 


1 

:i3,  C.  Mills 
iidize,  Bet- 1 

Nancy,  paid|^ 


Cr. 


7 16 
4:0  c 
10  13 
713  II 
O 2 


-No.  219,  J.  Harrifon 


196 
43  ‘ 


'5 


-No.  218,  F. Pembroke 


for  Jamaica 
By  Houfe  Expences 


210  10 
43;i5 
610  15 
1051 1 

44]  9 
68' 10 

2854!  2 7 


JOURNAL.  . 

The  journal  opens  with  the  inventory  of  flock  ; after 
which  the  fubfidiary  books  are  journalized  feparately,  ac- 
cording to  the  follovs'ing  rules,  and  then  fuch  tranfaftions  of 
the  waftebook  as  are  not  contained  in  any  of  the  fubfidiary 
books,  clofe  the  journal  for  the  month. 

JRu/es  for  journalizing  the  Suhfidiary  Boohs. 

1.  To  journalize  the  cafli  book. 

For  all  money  received,  “ Cafli  Br.’to  Sundries;”  for  all 
money  paid,  “ Sundries  Drj-.  to  Cafli  fpecifying  parti- 
culars, and  clafling  items  of  the  fame  kind  together.  See 
p.  I.  and  2.  journal. 

2.  To  journalize  the  bill  book. 

For  all  bills  received,  “ Bills  receivable  Dr,  to  Sundries;’’ 
for  all  bills  accepted,  “ Sundries  Di-r.  to  Bills  payable 
fetting  forth  names,  numbers,  and  other  neceffary  particu- 
lars. See  p.  2.  journal. 

3.  To  journalize  the  invoice  book. 

The  perfon,  for  whofe  account  the  invoice  is  fent,  “ Dr. 
to  Sundries,”  viz. 

“To  Merchandize  ;”  for  amount  of  goods. 

“ To  Charges  on  Merchandize,”  for  fliipping,  and  other 
charges. 

“To  Commiflion,”  for  the  fadlor’s  commifllon. 

To  Infurance,”  for  premium  of  infurance.  Seep.  3. 
journal. 

- When  feveral  invoices  are  fent  by  the  fame  fliip,  they  may 
be  arranged  in  columns,  as  in  p.  5.  journal ; a method  which 
promotes  both  accuracy  and  difpatch,  and  which  mio-ht  be 


faks'book'^'^^ 

4.  To  journalize  the  fales  book. 

The  perfon,  to  whom  the  goods  are  fold,  is  debited  for 
Ire  fales  ; and  if  they  are  fold  for  ready  money,  the  account 
IS  entered  accordingly  in  the  cafli  book.  Then 

"2me,  &c.)  Dr.  to  Sundries.” 
^ “ To  Charges  on  Merchandize,”  for  charges  at  landing, 

vanc^°  Iiitereft,”  tor  interefl,  if  charged  on  money  ad- 

r Commiffion,”  for  the  fador’s  commiflion. 

To  A.B.  (the  confignerj,”  for  net  proceeds.  See- 
p.  4.  and  6.  journal.  ^ 

The  above  titles  vary  in  different  houfes  ; as  “ Sales  of 
Cotton,  Sugar,  &c,  per  the  fliip,  Dr;”  “ Merchandize  im- 
ported.  Dr,  ; mid  the  charges  on  fales  and  invoices,  viz. 

Freight,  “ Convoy  ” ‘‘  Duty,”  and  » Cuftoms,”  are 
moflly  arranged  under  feparate  heads.  But,  however  thefe 
modes  and  terms  may  vary,  the  principles  and  refult  are  the 

.u  different  books  are  put  in  paren- 

theles  inthe  corners;  and  in  the  ledger  the  pag-e  of  the 
journal,  where  the  article  is  to  be  found,  is  inferted  in  a co- 
lumn  next  to  the  date  ; and  the  reference  next  to  the  money 
column  fliews  the  folio  of  the  ledger  where  the  fecond  entry 
is  made  : but  here  there  can  be  no  figure  for  » Sundries  ” 
as  the  fundiy  accounts  may  occupy  different  folios  ; this  is 
an  inconvenience  which  can  be  only  remedied  by  turning-  to 
the  journal,  where  the  fundries  are  fpecified,  and  where  the 
loho  ot  each  ledger  account  is  marked  in  the  margin. 


SUNDRIBS 
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SuNDRi23  Dl'f.  to  Stock.  ' 
For  the  fullowlnjr  Balances  in  iiiy  favauv 
the  a lit  ult.  trausfctrcd. 

Calli — for  balance  in  hand 
Funded  Property  4000I.  at  78^  in  the 
4 per  cents.  - 

Farm  in  Kent  . _ . . 

Houfe  at  Richmond  ... 
Houfehold  Furnitu’"e  - . . 

Ship  Charlotte — my  half 
Merchandize — for  balance  in  hand 

f for  balance  due  at  tlie"^ 
I Cullom-houfe  i 

Bills  receivable,  for  the.  amount  of  bills7 


Debentures 


due  to  me 
Millman  and  Son 
Charles  Ke  Coin 
William  Kamos 
William  Chulmley 
William  Pemberton 
W^illon  and  Vanelli 


Ijiibon 

Paris 

Bilboa 

Han. burgh 

Naples 

Leghorn 


I 


I 1 


Stock.  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

For  the  followins  Balances  a^alnft  me 
the  aift  ult.  transferred. 

To  Smithfon  and  Co.  London 

To  George  Holland  Ditto 

To  Gibfon  and  Carr  Birmingham 

To  Winter  and  Well  Jamaica 

To  Hampton  and  Co.  Ditto 

To  Edward  White  Ditto  - - 

To  James  Prime  Ditto 

To  Edmund  Connor  Ditto 

To  Richard  Broadly  Ditto  - - 

To  Bills  payable, 'for  my  acceptances’} 
unpaid  - - . - j 


C.4.SH  Dr.  to  Sundrie?. 

For  the  following  Sums  received  thi: 
IMonth,  as  per  C.  B. 

To  Intereft  . - i ]2  6 

To  ditto  - - - 80  o 


To  Bills  receivable,  No.  210,  520  o ® 

--224,  400  o o 

235,  383  10  o 


To  Ship  Charlotte 
To  Farm  in  Kent 
To  Debentures 
To  Funded  Property 


1 1 700 

0 

0 

3130 

0 

0 

1520 

0 

0 

500 

3 

0 

'' 

750 

0 

3120 

0 

■ 0, 

2165 

.iO 

. 0 

462 

iO 

0 

2225 

IO 

0 

572 

IO 

0 

389 

'5 

Oj 

428 

. 2 

0 

510 

^3 

9 

721 

13 

“1 

570 

2 

6 

28566 

17 

2 

820 

5 

0 

421 

1 1 

6 

268 

1 1 

4 

506 

0 

0 

173 

IC 

0 

- 316 

4 

0 

516 

19 

0 

721 

18 

0 

216 

9 

0 

2608 

4 

0 

6569 

1 1 

IO 

81 

12 

6 

1323 

IO 

c 

138 

IO 

0 

54: 

IO 

0 

195 

JO 

6 

1595 

0 

0 

3368 

i3 

0 
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I 

12 

15 

3 

3^ 


5 
i 2 
\2  6 
izG 
ho 
ho 


>30 

31 


for  Jamaica  - - J 

44 

9 

8 

Bills  payable,  No.  215 

410 

0 

0 

-213  - 

713 

11 

Q 

214  - 

43 1 

15 

9 

219  - 

2 10 

IO 

6 

216  - 

610 

15 

.3 

218  - 

I 5 

1 1 

6 

Ship  Charlotte 

Houfe  Expences 

- 

- 

29 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cafh. 

For  the  following  .Sums  paid  thi? 
Month,  as  jter  C.  B. 


Chgs.  on  merch.  '^Neptune,  1 
for  Naples  - J 

f-  Swan, 

•S'  Betfey, 


for  Bilboa 


7 16 

10  13 


for  Leghorn 
from  Oporto 


TP 


_Nancy,|,  „ 


Bills  Receivable  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

For  the  following  Bills  received 
this  Month,  as  per  B.  R. 

d'ToC.LeCoinjN'’  i,  due  Mar.  6 
To  W.  Chulmley,  2, — Feb.  22,  210  o o 
— 12, 372  10  o 


0’ 


To  Will.  Lamos,  4, — Mar.28,  250  o o 

: 5, 28,310  o o 

— -6, ^-  28,  240  o o 


259 


13 


2482 

43 

68 

2854 


c ■ 
ot 
ci 


'I 


8c 


582 


800 


1468 


14 

10 

o 

4 


Sundries  Drs,  to  Bills  payable. 

For  the  foIlBwisg  Bills  acceyited  h\ 

- me  this  Month,  as  per  B;  1’. 

G.  Holland-,  N®  r,  due  Feb.  5" 

Gibfon  and  Carr,  2, 15 

S.  Lightfoot,  3, 24,  500  o o 

4,— Mar.  27,  550  o o 


Smithfon  & Co.  5, — Feb. 21,  237  10  o 

6, — Mar.  3,  310  10  o 

: 7, 3^272.  5 o 


400 

300 


1050 


820 


o 

O 


‘0  /t 


Date, 
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'C 

•eS 

1 

’ 

— r 
fct 
t; 

£ 

5 

2 

3 
3 
3 

William  PemSerton  Dr.  to  Sundries^ 
For  Amount  of  Invoice  of  Sugar  per  Nep- 
tune, for  Naples,  as  per  W.  B.  p.  2. 

To  Merchandize  - 128  i 10 

To  Charges  on  Merchandize  7 16  0 

To  CommiiTiou  - - 4182 

To  Infurance  - - 320 

143 

18 

0 

12 

6 

William  Tamo's  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

For  Amount  of  Invoice  per  Swan, 

for  Bilboa,  as  per  \V.  13.  p.  2. 

2 

To  Merchandize  - 635  19  10 

3 

To  Charges  on  Merchandize  10  13  8 

3 

To  Commiffion  - - 19  ii  4 

3 

To  Infurance  - - ii  i 6 

^77 

6 

4 

15 

5 

Wilson  and  Vanelli  Z)r.  to  Sundries. 

For  Amount  of  Invoice  of  Lead  per  Betfey, 

for  Leghorn,  as  per  W.  15.  p.  3. 

V 

2 

To  Merchandize  - - 213  4 5 

3 

To  Charges  on  Merchandize  0 2 6 

3 

To  Commiffion  - - 4172 

3 

To  Infurance  - - 3150 

221 

19 

I 

1 

(4)  JOURNAL,  Jan.  1805. 


-0 

”o 

2 

9 

MERCHANDizEZlr.td’Samuel  Lightfoot. 
For  amount  of  goods  bought  of  him,  as 
T-  B.  

3050 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Insurance  Dr.  to  the  London  Affur- 
ance  Company. 

For  Amount  of  lufurances  made 
this  Month,  as  per  I.  B. 

]f-  Nancy,  Tor  Naples  - ' 320 

p Swan,  for  Bilboa  - 1116 

]j>-  Betfey,  for  Leghorn  - 315  ° 

Y'  Hope,  for  Jamaica  - 123  8 5 

141 

6 

4 

2 

Debentures  Dr.  to  Merchandize. 
For  Drawbacks  received  this  Month  - 

138 

15 

c 

8 

- 

6 

6 

Sundries  Drs..  to  Sales  -p-  the  Nancy. 
For  Amount  of  10  Pipes  of  Port,  for  Account 
of  Millman  and  Son,  as  per  S.  B. 

Smithfon  and  Co.  6 pipes 7 0 0 

at  2 months  - j ^ 

George  Holland,  4 do.  at  \ 

3 months  - - j ^ 
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Fol. 

of 

Led, 


Winter  and  Weft 
Hampton  and  Co. 

Edward  White 
James  Prime 
Edmund  Connor 
Adventure  to  Jamaic: 
Broadley,  my  half 
Richard  Broadley,  his  half 


Merchandize 
Charges  on  Merchandize 
Commiflion  - • 

Infurance 


Sundries  Drj. 

to  Sundries. 

For  Amount  of  Invoices  per  the  Hope, 
as  per  W.  B.  p.  3. 

for  Jamaica, 

Pa. 

Inv. 

Merchandize. 

Charges  on 
ditto. 

Commiffion. 

Infura.uce. 

m , m 

375  9 9 

3 

19 

5 

II  10 

8 

12 

iS 

6 

403 

18 

4 

- 

170  2 0 

7 

12 

6 

5 7 

10 

5 

19 

0 

189 

I 

4 

- 

6o8  2 6 

5 

5 

0 

18  II 

8 

20 

7 

6 

652 

6 

8 

- 

603  13  6 

9 

9 

2 

18  II 

6 

20 

7 

6 

652 

I 

8 

... 

704  12  II 

9 

9 

2 

21  12 

II 

27 

10 

II 

763 

5 

1 1 

company  with  R. 

923  15  3 

8 

H 

5 

28  6 

2 

36 

5 

0 

498 

10 

5 

498 

10 

5 

• • H * 

3385  15  " 

- • - 

. 

44 

9 

8 

» > • • 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

w 

9 

» 

123 

8 

1 

1 Um  1 

2^ 

f4 

9 
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o; 

a 

3' 

23 

31 

bn 

-0 

0 

[£ 

8 

3 

3 
8 

4 

Sales  'p-  the  Nancy  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

Toicharges  on  Merchandize  I96  ii  9 
To  Commiflion  - 8 18  9 

To  Intereft  - 252 

To  Miilman  and  Son,  for'l 

net  proceeds  of  10  pipes  >149  17  3 

of  port,  as  "p-  S.  B.  J 
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12 
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LEDGER. 

The  rules  already  laid  down  in  the  introdudlory  part  will 
apply  in  all  cafes  that  can  occur  for  polling  the  journal  into 
the  ledger : fome  further  explanations,  however,  may  be 
here  ufeful  with  refpeft  to  new  forms  and  arrangements. 

In  the  following  ledger  the  accounts  are  arranged  in  the 
feme  order  as-  in  the  journal,  except  in  folios  2,  3,  and  4, 
where  articles,  which  are  often  referred  to  at  the  fame  time, 
are  contiguoufly  placed,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  frequently 
turning  to  the  index.  This  method  of  claffing  accounts  of 
the  fame  defcription  is  found  very  convenient  in  extenlive 
bufmefs  ; but  in  the  theory  of  book-keeping  it  is  more  obvi- 
ous and  regular  to  follow  the  order  of  the  journal. 

When  all;  the  accounts  are  opened  in  the  ledger  from  the 
inventory  of  Hock,  let  the  fubfidiary  books  in  the  journal, 
for.each  month,  be  polled  in  the  following  manner  : 

I.  To  pojl’the  journal  of  the  cajh  hooh',. 

Debit  the  cafe  account — to  fundries,  for  the  amount  re- 
feeived. 

Credit  the  cafe  account— by  fundries,  for  the  amount 
paid. 

Then,  for  the  fecond  or  double  entry. 

Credit  each  account Separately — by  cafe,  for  the  refpec- 
tive  fums‘ received. 

Debit  each  account  feparately— to  cafe,  for'  the  rel’pec- 
tive  fums  paid. 

2.  To  pojl  the  journal  of  thebill  look. 

Debit  bills  receivable — to  fundries,  for  their  whole  amount. 

Credit  each  perfon  from  whom  they  have  been  received — 
by  bills  receivable  for  their  refpeftive  amounts. — Again, 

Credit  bills  payable — by  fundries,  for  their  whole. amount. 

Debit  each  perfon  for  whom  they  have  been  accepted—- 
to  bills  payable,  for  their  refpecltve  amounts. 

3.  To  poJl  the  journal  of  the  invoice  book. . 

Debit  the  perfon  to  whom  the  invoice  is  fent- — to  fundries, 
for  the  whole  amount. 

Credit  merchandize,  charges,  commiflion,  and  infurance 
refpeftively — by  the  faid  perfon,  for  the  refpedlive  fums  an- 
nexed to  thefe  terms. 

When  feveral  invoices  are  journalized  together  in  columns, 
(as  in  page  5 of  the  journal,)  the  whole  amounts  of  mer- 
chandize, charges,  commiflion,  and  infurance,  are  each  polled 
in  one  entry.  This  arrangement  not  only  faves  labour  and 
repetition  in  the  journal,  and  affords  checks  againft  error, 
but  is  alfo  greatly  feortens  and  fimplifics  the  ledger.  Had 
1 


thofe  fix  invoices  been  jourtiah’zed  feparately,  there  mud  have 
been  twenty-four  entries  in  the  journal,  and  the  fame  num- 
ber in  the  ledger,  which,  by  this  method,  are  coraprifed  in 
fbur- 


4.  To  pojl  the  journal  of  thefales  look. 

Debit  the  perfon  or  perfons  to  whom  the  configment  15 
fold — to  fales  the  Ihip’s  name)  for  the  amount, — and 

Credit  charges,  commiflion,  intereft,  and  the  configner — 
by  fales  for  the  fums  annexed  to  thefe  titles  refpeftively. 

Some  merchants  open  alfo  a general  account  of  fales,  to 
which  they  transfer  the  amount  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  fides  of  the 
fadtory  book. 

When  the  other  articles  of  the  journal  are  polled,  a trial 
balance  Ihould  take  place.  This  ufeful  che^  may  be  ap- 
plied either  monthly,  weekly,  or  daily,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  bufmefs. 

In  making  the  general  balance,  the  refidueof  funded  pro- 
perty, houfes,  lands,  furniture,  fliips,  or  goods  unfold,  is  fet 
down  at  the  firll  coll ; but  in  real  hufmefs,  it  is  more  corredl 
and  fatisfadlory  to  enter  fuch  balances  at  their  adlual  value, 
and  to  debitor  credit  profit  and  lofs  for  the  difference  between 
their  prefent  worth  and  prime  coll.  Such  a valuation  be- 
comes neceffary,  when  any  change  takes  place  in  the  firm  of 
a houfe,  or  in  the  terms  of  copartnerfeip  ; ■ and  in  order,  at 
any.  time,  to  make  a true  eflimate  of  profit  and  lofs,  interell 
feould  be  charged  on  all  property  as  well  as  on  debts. 

Partnerfeip  accounts  are  made  very  obfeure  and  perplexing 
in  moft  old  fyflems  of  book-keeping,  though  in  real  bufmefs 
no  fuch  difficulty  occurs.  The  general  praftice  is  to  keep 
the  books  of  a joint  concern  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  per- 
f»n  only: — to  open  a feparate  account  for  each  partner  like, 
that  of  any  other  individual,  and  on  clofing  the  books  to  di-- 
vide  the  profits  and  Ioffes  according  to  the  terms  of  copart- 
nerfeips, . 
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Remarks  on  the  Ledger  and  Siihjldlary  Books, 

As  intereft  fhould  be  charged  in  the  ledger  upon  every 
article,  or  debt,  from  the  time  it  becomes  due  to  the  period 
of  fettlement,  the  operation  ought  to  take  place  before  the 
general  balance,  and  the  difference  between  the  intereft  of  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  fides  of  each  account  of  the  ledger  fhould  be 
carried  back  to  the  journal,  making  “ Sundries  Drs.  to  In- 
tereft” for  the  balance  in  favour  of  ftock,  and  “ Intereft  Dr. 
to  Sundries”  for  the  balances  oh  the  other  fide.  Thefe  en- 
tries fhould  then  be  polled  to  their  refpeftive  accounts  in  the 
ledger  ; and  it  is  common,  at  the  fame  time,  to  iufert  poft- 
age  of  letters,  and  other  fmall  charges  on  merchandize. 

The  manner  of  inferting  the  balance,  and  profit  and  lofs 
accounts,  in  the  ledger,  varies  in  different  counting-houfes. 
In  fame  they  are  placed  as  in  the  foregoing  fpecimen : in 
others,  the  particulars  of  thofe  accounts  are  inferted  at  the 
end  of  the  journal,  and  the  fum  total  only  of  each  tranf- 
ferred  to  its  proper  place  in  the  ledger  ;•  a method  that  is 
found  very  convenient  in  extenlive  bufinefs,  where,  accounts 
in  the  ledger  may  be  thus  doled  as  the  goods  are  fold  off, 
which  greatly  diminifhes  the  labour  of  the  general  balance. 

Befides  the  fubfidiary  books  already  explained,  there  are 
various  others  peculiar  to  certain  kinds  of  bufinefs ; fuch  as 
Books  of  Infurance,  and  Shipping  Accounts.  There  are  alfo 
feveraljthe  titles  of  which  are  fumciently  explanatory  of  their 
tifes  ; fuch  as  the  Order  Book,  Letter  Book,  Petty  Capo  Book, 
Diary,  and  Debenture  Book.  In  fome  houfes,  a Stock  Book  is 
kept,  which  fhews  the  quantity  and  price  of  each  article 
bought  and  fold  ; thus  ferving  as  a fubftitute  for  real  ac- 
counts in  the  ledger ; a purpofe  which  is  fometimes  effedted 
by  the  Warehoufe  Book,  It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the 
Account  Current  Book  is  univerfally  neceffary,  as  it  fhews  the 
Hate  of  each  perfonal  account  in  the  ledger  drawn  out  in  a 
detailed  and  fimple  form,  in  order  to  tranlmit  a copy  or  du- 
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plicate  of  each  perfon’s  account  to  him  at  the  period  of 
fettlement. 

Factorage  and  Exchange  Accounts. 

When  a merchant  and  his  agent  or  factor  refide  in  coun- 
tries where  different  currencies  are  ufed,  the  fadtor  keeps  his 
employer’s  accounts  in  the  currency  of  his  own  country,  and 
the  employer,  that  their  books  may  agree,  keeps  the  fame 
accounts  in  the  fame  currency  ; but  he  alfo  allots  an  adjoin- 
ing column  in  his  ledger  for  the  correfponding  value  in  his 
own  money,  by  which  he  afeertains  what  profits  or  Ioffes 
may  arife  from  the  fludtuation  of  exchange. 

In  order  to  explain  fuch  an  exchange  account,  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  feledted  from  the  ledger  of  a London  mer- 
chant, who  (as  appears  by  the  ftatement)  remitted  bills  to 
his  fadfor  at  Hamburgh,  and  drew  upon  him  for  his  reim- 
burfement  or  returns  ; he  therefore  debits  his  fadfor  for  the 
remittances,  and  credits  him  for  the  drafts  ; the  different 
amounts  are  firft  entered  in  the  inner  columns  in  banco 
marks,  and  then  in  the  outer  columns  in  fterling,  accordfng 
to  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which  they  were  negotiated,  and 
hence  arifes  the  profit  or  lofs  : thus,  if  the  merchant  buys 
the  bills  which  he  remits  at  a cheaper  rate  of  exchange  than 
he  fells  -the  drafts  which  he  draws  on  his  fadfor,  there  is  a" 
gain  ; but  if  otherwife,  a lofs.  On  the  fiune  principle,  if  he 
had  paid  debts'which  he  owed,  or  received  debts  due  to  him 
at  a more  advantageous  rate  of  exchange  than  thofe  debts 
w'ere  contradfed  for,  there  would  have  been  a gain,  but  a 
lofs  if  the  contrary. 

An  exchange  account  is  balanced  by  firft  comparing  the 
inner  columns ; and  when  they  are  equal,  there  is  nothing- 
due  from  one  party  to  the  other.  The  difference  between 
the  outer  columns  is  profit  and  lofs ; but  if  the  inner  co- 
lumns be  unequal,  the  balance  is  what  one  party  owes  to  tile 
other,  whicdi  muft  be  carried  to  the  outer  column  at  the 
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current  rate  of  exchange,  and  then  the  difference  between 
th^uter  columns  is  the  profit  or  lofs. 

TTie  letters  m|a  (my  account)  are  ufed  by  the  merchant 
in  keeping  the  account  whichhis  faftorlikewife  keeps,  who,' 
in  ftating  the  fame  tranfaflions,  annexes  to  his  employer’s 
name  h(a  (his  account)  ; and  their  ledgers  are  reverfed 
with  refpea  to  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  fides.  Thus,  the  faaor,  in 
his  account  of  the  following  tranfaaion,  debits  his  employer 
for  the  drafts  or  bills  drawn  on  him,  and  credits  him  for  the 
remittances  which  he  receives ; and  as  all  the  bills  were 
drawn  in  marks  (the  money  of  the  place  where  they  were 
to  be  paid),  the  faaor  has  no  concern  with  any  other 
money  ; therefore,  he  debits  his  employer  for  commifiion, 
brokerage,  difcount,  and  poftage,  in  marks,  for  which  his 
employer  alfo  credits  him,  and  values  thofe  marks  at  the  rate 
of  exchange  which  exids  when  the  account  is  balanced. 

There  ai  e other  kinds  of  exchange  accounts  kept  between 
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Cambifts,  or  dealers  in  exchange,  who  refide  in  different 
countries,  and  who  agree  to  tranfaa  each  other’s  bufinefs 
(commifiion  free), and  divide  the  gains  or  Ioffes.  ^ Such  ac- 
counts, like  all  other  partneiTnip  concerns,  rec^uire  intereft 
calculations,  according  as  one  party  may  be  in  advance  for 
the  other  : this  is  the  cafe  when  bills  remitted  are  at  a long 
date,  and  drafts  at  a fhort  one,  or  the  contrary  ; but  it 
frequently  happens  that  one  party  may  be  in  advance  for 
fums  which  have  not  been  received  by  the  other  party,  who 
is  therefore  only  anfwerable  for  the  advances  in  his  pofief- 
fion,  and  the  intereft  on  the  remainder  fhould  be  paid  out 
of  the  general  profits. 

Thefe  exchange  accounts  are  kept  by  both  parties  ac- 
cording to  the  following  plan  ; and  when  they  agree,_  the 
Dr.  fide  of  one  account  is  equal  to  the  Cr . of  the  other,, 
and  the  inner  columns  of  one  to  the  outer  columns  of  the  • 
other,  and  vice  verfd. 
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Book  of  rates,  is  a book  eftablifhed  in  parliament,  (hew- 
ing at  what  value  goods,  which  pay  the  duty  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  are  to  be  reckoned  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  See 
Custom,  Durvi  Poundage,  and  Tonnage. 

The  book  of  rates  annexed  to  the  aft  of  tonnage  and 
^poundage  made  in  the  I2th  year  of  king  Charles  II.  was 
fubfcribed  with  the  hand  of  fir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  then 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  Commons.  An  additional  book  of 
rates  of  goods  and  merchandizes  ufually  imported,  and  not 
particularly  rated  in  the  former,  with  rules,  orders,  &c.  was 
figned  by  Spencer  Compton,  efq.  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  1 1 Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

Aliens  ufed  to  pay  a larger  proportion  than  natural  fub- 
jefts,  generally  called  the  aliens’  duty ; new  repealed  by 
Hat.  24  Geo.  III. -fed.  2.  c.  16.  except  as  to  fcavage  duties, 
granted  to  the  city  of  London.  By  ftat.  27  Geo.  III. 
c.  13!  called  the  “ Confolidation  Aft,”  all  the  former  (ta- 
tutes,  impofing  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  were  repealed 
with  Tegard  to  the  quantum  of  the  duty  ; and  the  two  book# 


of  rates  above-mentioned,  were  declared  to  be  of  no  avail  for 
the  future  ; but  all  the  former  duties  were  confolidated,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  according  to  a new  book  of  rates 
annexed  to  that  ftatute.  By  the  improvement  of  this  fta- 
tute,  the  duty  upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any 
article  may  be  eafily  found,  or  the  excife  duty  to  which  any 
commodity  is  fhbjeft,  in  an  alphabetical  table. 

Book-seller,  a profeffed  trader  in  books  ; whether  he 
prints  them  himfelf,  or  procures  them  to  be  printed  by 
others,  for  fale. 

Book-fellers,  among  us,  are  the  fame  with  hihliopolce  among 
the  ancients,  whofe  office  was  diftinft  from  that  of  librarii. 
Petty  dealers,  or  venders  of  fmall  ware,  like  our  publifhers, 
were  more  particularly  denominated  libeUiones.  At  Rome, 
the  Argiletum  was  the  iriart  of  books,  as  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, or  Fleet-ftreet,  and  Paternofter-row,  have  been  among 
us ; whence  that  of  Martial. 

Argiletanas  mavis  habitare  tabernas. 

Cum  tibi,  parve  liber,  fcrinia  nojlro  vacent. 
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Book -fellers  ai'C  a kind  of  agents,  or  curators  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  : in  many  places  they  are  ranked  among  the 
, members  of  univerfities,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
lludents  ; as  at  Tubingen,  Saltzburg,  and  Paris,  where 
they  have  always  been  dittinguidied  from  the-vulgarand  me- 
chanical traders,  and  exempted  from  divers  taxes  and  imp'o- 
fitions  laid  on  other  companies. 

Formerly  the  offices  of  book-fellers  and  printers  were 
united  in  the  fame  perfons.  Paper,  and  all  other  materials, 
as  well  as  labour,  vs  ere,  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  exceedingly 
#ear;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purchafers  of  books  were 
few,  partly  becaufe  the  price  of  tliern  was  high,  and  partly 
bccaufe. knowledge  being  lels  widely  diffufed,  they  were  not 
fo  genei'ally  read  as  at  prefent.  Forthefe  reafons,  many  of 
the  principal  printers,  notvvith {landing  their  learning  or  in- 
genuity, became  poor.  The  printers  were,  therefore,  induced 
to  give  up  the  book-felling  part  of  the  bufinefs,  and  to  retain 
only  that  of  printing.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  were  rich 
people  of  ail  conditions,  particularly  eminent  merchants, 
more  efpecially  in  Germany,  who  caufed  books,  which  they 
fold,  to  be  printed  at  their  own  expence.  Thus  Henry  Ste- 
phens was  printer  at  Paris  to  Ulric  Fugger  at  Auglburg, 
from  whom  he  received  a falary  forpriiiting  the  many  MSS. 
which  he  purchafed.  In  fome  editions,  from  1538  to  1567, 
he  fubfcribes  himfelf  “ Henvicus  Stephanus,  illuflris  viri 
Hulderici  Fuggeri  typographus.”  In  like  manner, ^ towards 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  a fociety  of  learned  and 
rich  citizens  of  Augfburg  printed  a great  number  of  books, 
which  had  commonly  at  the  end  thefe  words  : “ Ad  infigne 
pinus.”  Printing,  therefore,  thus  gave  rife  to  a new  and  im- 
portant branch  of  trade,  that  of  book-felling,  which  was 
eftabliffied  in  Germany,  chiefly  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 
where  is  a llreet,  confiliingof  leveral  large  book-fellers’  {hops, 
and  called  “ Book-ftreet.” 

Labbe  gives  a lift  of  learned  book-fellers,  mod  of  whom 
were  alfo  authors.  Of  late  days,  book-fellers  have  dmwn 
their  bufinefs  into  lefs  compafs,  and  leaving  the  labour  of 
eompofing  books  to  onefet  of  perfons,  and  that  of  printing 
them  to  another,  content  themfelves  with  the  gainful  part  ; 
thus  miniftering  to  the  republic  of  letters  not  with  the  head, 
cr^the  hand,  but  the  purfe  only. 

In  this  view,  they  have  been  very  important  and  ufeful 
agents  between  authors  and  the  public  ; and  have  contri- 
buted, in  no  fmall  degree,  to  the  encouragement  of  genius 
and  literary  induftry,  and  the  fpread  of  fcience.  There  are 
few  authors,  who  have  undertaken  the  printing  and  publifh- 
ing  of  any  work  likely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterlty,  with- 
out being  connehted  with  fome  book-feller  or  book-fellers, 
eminent  in  their  profeffion. 

The  fairs  of  Frankfort  and  Leiplic  are  famous  for  the 
refort  of  book-fellers,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
but  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  They  have  each  their  fliop  or 
warehoufe,  over  which  is  infcribed  the  name  of  fome  cele- 
brated book-feller  of  foraier  times  ; ojjicina  Elxeviriana, 
Frobeiiiana,  Morelliana,  Janfoniana,  See. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  book-fellers’  marks  or  figns, 
frequently  exprefled  on  the  title  pages  of  their,  books,  is  of 
fome  ufe  ; becaufe  many  books,  efpecially  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, have  no  other  defignation  either  of  printer,  book- 
feller,  or- even  city.  The  anchor  is  the  mark  of  Raphelcn- 
gius  at  Leyden  ; and  the  fame  with  a dolphin  twilled  round 
it,  of  the  Manutii  at  Venice  and  Rome  ; the  Arion  denotes 
a book  printed  by  Oporinus  at  Bafil ; the  caduceus,  or  pc- 
gafus,  by  the  Wecheliufes  at  Paris  and  Frankfort ; the  cranes, 
by  Cramoify ; the  compafs,  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp;  the  foun- 
tain, by  Vafeofan  at  Paris;  the  fphere  in  a balance,  by  .Tan- 
fon  or  Blaew,  at  Amfterdam ; the  lily,  by  the  Juntas  at  Ve- 
ffice,  Florence,  Lyons,  and  Rome;  the  mulberry-tree, .hy 


Morel  at  Paris  ; olive-tree,  by  the  Stephenfes  at  Paris  and 
Geneva,  and  the  Elzevirs  at  Amfterdam  and  Leyden  ; the 
bird  between  two  ferpeuts,  by  the  Frobeniufes  at  Balil  ; the 
truth,  by  tlie  Commeiins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ; the  Sa- 
turn, by  CollintEUS ; the  prinling-prefs,  by  Badius  Afcen- 
fius,  &c. 

Chevillier  {hews,  that  the  univerfity  of  Paris  had  formerly 
the  foie  power  of  creating  and  appointing  book-fellers,  who 
were  to  take  an  oath  to  the  univerfity  ; and  were  reputed 
part  of  the  academical  body,  and  as  fuch  entitled  to  the  ex- 
emptions of  the  other  members  thereof.  They  were  to  give 
fecurity  to  the  univerfity  for  their  behaviour,  and  produce 
atteftations  of  their  capacity  for  the  dilcharge  of  their  office  : 
the  univerfity  alio  depofed  and  expelled  them  at  dilcretion  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  appear  at  all  afl'emblies  of  tlie  univerfity, 
when  fummoned,and  affilled  at  the  publicprocellions  thcreot ; 
they  were  obliged  to  lend  their  books  to  he  read,  or  even 
copied  by  fiich  as  were  difpofed  to  boiTOw,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, preferibed  by  the  univerfity.  If  they  kept  any  books 
by  them  which  were  not  correct,  the  univerfity  puniihed 
them  : they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  any  liook  of  a ftudent, 
without  leave  of  the  reHor  ; nor  were  they  allowed  to  gain 
above  four  deniers  in  a livre,  by  any  copies  fold  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  univerfity.  Every  book-ieller  was  obliged  to 
have  a catalogue  of  all  his  books  hung  up  in  the  fhop,  with 
the  prices  as  rated  by  the  univerfity  : no  book-feller,  who 
had  nut  taken  the  oaths  to  the  univerfity,  might  fell  a 
book  of  above  tenfols  value.  Diff.  de  I’Orig.  del’Imprim. 
1.  iv. 

This  Hate  laftedfrom  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  even  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
during  which  time  there  were  only  allowed  twenty-four  book- 
fellers,  two  binders,  two  illuminers,  and  two  fworn  book- 
writers,  or  copyifts.  But  from  that  time  the  kings  of  France 
began  to  take  cognizance  of  them  ; Louis  XI.  thought  fit 
to  preferibe  fome  new  regulations  in  Under  Francis  I. 

the  book-fellers  were  brought  wholly  under  the  royal  autho- 
rity, and  received  ftatutes  from  the  king. 

The  chief  fcience  of  b^rk-fellers,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
titles,  different  editions,  prices,  and  fcarcity  of  books,  with- 
out regard  to  their^ontents,  or  qualities,  otherwife  than  as 
thefe affedl  the  fale of  them.  See  Literary  Property. 

Book-worm,  in  Entomology.  It  would  he  no  cafy  talk  to 
fay  of  what  precife  defeWption  thofe  creatures  are,  which  the 
old  writers  meant  by  the  indefinite  expreffion  of  Hook-worm. 
They  fpeak  of  it  as  an  infedl  of  the  mite  kind,  which  after- 
wards becomes  a fly,  bred  from  eggs  depofited  in  tiie  inontli 
of  Augull  in  books,  eipecially  in  tlie  leaves  nearelt  tiie 
covers;  and  which,  upon  the  whole,  bears  a ftrong refemb- 
lance  to  the  mite  or  hlatta  found  in  corn.  All  this  muft  na- 
turalfy  lead  to  a conclufion,  that,  under  the  general  appella- 
tion of  book-worm,  they  included  every  infect  of  whatloevcr 
kind,  that  was  known  to  be  dcilnuftive  to  books.  Among 
this  hoft  of  latent  enemies  to  our  libraries,  the  mite  is  hi'rhly 
injurious.  When  books  arc  carclefsly  left  expofed  iir  damp 
places  for  any  length  of  time,  they  feldom  efcape  the  ravages 
of  this  imperceptible  creature.  The  fpecies  dejlrucior  is  verv 
detrimental,  as  is  likewife  er/zcAVaj  ; the  latter  of  which  di'- 
refts  its  attacks  to  thofe  parts  which  are  fewed  together,  or 
glued  down.  Both  fpecies  are  invilible  to  the  naked  eve, 
but  their  prefence  is  eafily  known  by  tlie  illelFecls  they  pro- 
duce. Another  mifehievous  creature  is  the  larva  of  a fmall 
moth  of  the  tinea  kind,  which  is  infiiiiiated  in  the  egg  llate 
into  the  paper,  and,  hatchiog,  the  larva  gnaws  cylindrical 
cavities  through  the  leaves,  and  fpins  a weS,  in  which  it  lies 
fecure,  till  after  paffing  through  the  pupa  llate  it  becomes  a 
moth.  The  larviE  of  fevepal  ijiecics  of  the  dermelles,  in  like 
manner,  prey  upon  books,  attacking  the  leather  covers  as 
E 2 well 
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well  as  the  paper.  Of  this  kind,  Dermeft.es  lardarius  is  one 
of  the  moft  injurious.  The  mixture  of  the  juice  of  worm- 
wood, and  other  bitter  ingredients,  in  the  pafte  employed 
by  book-binders,  as  an  expedient  for  the  fecurity  of  books 
againft  the  attacks  of  thofe  infedls,  is  of  no  utility.  Mineral 
falts  are  recommended  for  this  purpofe  inftead  of  it,  under  an 
idea,  falfely  conceived,  that  infedls,  in  that  cafe,  would  not 
prey  upon  them.  Mr.  Prediger,  among  other  inftrudlions 
to  German  book-binders,  printed  at  Leipficin  i74i>  advifes 
their  making  pafte  of  ftarch  inftead  of  flour ; he  wiflies 
them  to  powder  flightly  the  books,  the  covers,  and  even  the 
ftielves  on  which  they  (land,  with  a mixture  of  powdered 
alum  and  fine  pepper ; and  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
months  of  March,  July,  and  September,  books  fhould  be 
rubbed  with  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  fteeped  in  powdered 
alum.  Melang.  d' H'ljl.  Nett.  t.  v.  296.  For  the  preferva- 
tion  of  books  from  the  depredations  of  the  infedls  above  de- 
feribed,  it  will  be  only  requiilte  to  attend  occafionally  to 
wipe  and  duft  them,  obferving  that  the  library  be  not  kept  in 
a damp  fituation.  Wiping,  and  an  expofure  of  the  book  to 
the  heat  of  a good  fire,  will  immediately  deftroy  the  mites 
contradled  in  the  damp,  and,  of  courfe,  prevent  farther  injury 
from  that  race  of  vermin.  Corrofive  powders,  even  arfenic 
itfelf,  would  be  employed  in  vain  for  the  deftriidtion  of  the 
larva  either  of  the  tinea,  or  the  dermejles  ; but  the  fumiga- 
tion of  tobacco,  a clofe  heat,  like  that  of  a flow  oven,  or  the 
feent  of  camphor,  will  effedlually  deftroy  them.  The  laft 
remedy  we  are  certain,  from  experience,  to  be  excellent. 
Mufli  might,  perhaps,  anfwer  nearly  as  well ; or,  laftly,  if 
alum  be  preferred,  let  it  be  firft  burnt  to  a powder.  When 
M.  Prediger  recommended  his  preparation  of  powder-alum, 
he  did  not  feem  to  be  aware,  that  if  employed  in  a crude, 
uflburnt  ftate,  it  could  produce  no  effedl  upon  the  infedls 
intended  to  be  deftroyed. 

BOOKING,  timong Merchants,  &c.  the  making  an  entry 
of  any  matter  in  the  journal.  See  Book,  Book-keeping, 
and  Journal. 

BOOM,  in  the  Sea-language,  a long  pole  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  fails  of  a fnip,  principally  in  moderate  breezes  of 
wind.  Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Booms,  Amply  fo  called,  are  thofe  employed  in  extending 
the  lower  fails  when  the  ftiip  is  going  large ; which  is  done 
by  putting  one  end  of  the  boom  into  the  clue  of  the  fail,  and 
the  other  end  to  a but  againft  the  fide  of  the  fliip.  Thefe 
booms  are  retained  in  their  proper  pofitions  by  means  of  ropes 
called  guys. 

Driver-loom,  is  that  which  is  ufed  m extending  the 
lower  part  of  the  driver. 

Jib-boom,  is  a fpar  run  out  from  the  bowfprit,  and  Is,  there- 
fore, a continuation  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  top-maftis 
that  of  the  maft.  Upon  this  boom  the  jib,  in  fquare-rigged 
veffels,  is  fet ; and  hence  its  name.  In  fome  veffels,  the  length 
of  the  boom  is  fo  much  increafed,  as  to  carry  a flying  jib. 

Main-boom,  is  that  which  ferves  to  extend  the  lower  part 
of  the  main-fail  in  veffels  having  only  one  maft  : in  brigs, 
&c.  it  extends  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  and  aft  main-fail, 
the' upper  part,  in  either  cafe,  being  extended  by  a gaff. 

Spanker-boom,  a boom  projefting  from  the  mizen-maft, 
confiderably  beyond  the  taffrail,  by  which  a larger  fail  can 
be  extended  than  by  the  common  boom. 

Studding-fail-hooms,  are  booms  run  out  from  the  yard 
arms,  from  which  the  ftudding-fails  are  fufpended. 

To  Boom  off,  is  to  puflr  any  thing  away,  as  a flup,  &c. 
by  means  of  a rod  or  boom. 

Boom  alfo  denotes  a pole  with  a bufli  or  bafleet  on  the  top, 
placed  to  dire£l  fliips  how  to  fteer  into  a channel } otherwife 
called  a beacon. 
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Boom  likewlfe  is  ufed,  in  Marine  Tortificattani  to  denote 
a cable  or  cables  ftretched  athwart  the  mouth  of  a rivet,  or 
harbour,  with  yards,  top-mafts,  battlings,  orfparsof  wood, 
laflied  to  it,  and  girded  with  iron  hoops  rivetted  together  and 
nailed  to  the  fpars,  to  prevent  an  enemy’s  entering.  Such  a 
boom  M.  Chateau  Renault  had  with  diligence  and  art  pre- 
pared at  Vigo,  for  the  defence  of  the  plate  fleet  lying  there 
in  1702  ; but  how  ftrong  foever,  it  was  forced  by  Vice-Ad- 
miral Hopfon,  on  the  Torbay. 

To  lay  a boom,  provide  a great  number  of  wooden  bat- 
tlings  or  fpars,  of  about  20,  30,  or  40  feet  length,  and  be- 
tween 5 and  10  inches  diameter;  then  moor  two  boats, 
having  a fheet-anchor  in  each,  in  the  place  near  one  fide  of 
the  river  where  it  is  intended  the  boom  lhall  begin  ; bend 
two  cables  to  thefe  anchors,  and  round  them  place  the  fpars 
or  poles,  frapping  on  each  with  rattling  fluff,  or  with  four- 
inch  rope,  until  the  boom  is  7,  8,  9,  10,  or  more  feet  in  dia- 
meter, according  to  the  hands  employed,  the  cables  being  in 
the  middle  ; then,  with  iron  hoops  rivetted  together,  worm 
the  boom,  and  drive  through  the  hoop  a nail  into  almoft 
every  fpai.  After  having  wrought  a good  birth  for  the 
anchors,  drop  them,  and  continue  the  work  till  it  is  brought 
near  the  other  edge  of  the  river,  and  there  drop  two  anchors 
more,  with  the  cables  bent  to  them.  Over  all  lalh  the  fpare 
■yards  and  top-mafts,  with  the  top-chains,  fofaras  the  chan- 
nel goes.  To  that  part  of  the  cable  within  the  boom,  over 
the  channel,  let  two  or  more  cables  be  faftened,  and  bent  to 
anchors  laid  down  the  ftream  ; over  the  clinch  of  thefe  cables 
let  battlings  or  fpars  be  wrought  for  near  1 5 fathoms  down 
the  ftream,  that  the  enemy  may  not  cut  thefe  cables.  Thefe 
will  be  ferviceable  when  the  enemy’s  fhips  come  “ftemlings” 
againft  the  boom  ; for  if  he  force  it  in  one  place,  the  w'hole 
will  not  be  opened  by  that  fradlure.  In  places  where  wood 
is  fcarce,  and  fpars  cannot  be  readily  procured,  or  in  cafes, 
where  there  is  not  time  enough  for  preparing  them,  it  may- 
be fufficient  to  woold  two  cables  together  with  old  ropes, 
lafliing  to  them  the  oars,  top-mafts,  and  yards,  and  worming 
the  whole  about  with  iron  hoops  ; and  let  every  part  be  well 
“ payed”  with  pitch,  and  fmall  gravel  ftrewed  in  it  while 
the  pitch  is  warm.  A boom  fo  prepared  cannot  be  eafily 
cut.  The  boom  ihould  generally  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  open- 
at  one  end  for  the  paffage  of  veffels  ; and  there  are  feveral 
ways  of  doing  this.  One  is,  to  clinch  one  end  of  the  cable 
to  an  end  of  a large  mooring-chain,  the  other  end  floating 
with  a buoy,  and  this  end  fixed  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor  by  a 
ftiackle.  The  chain  being  loofed  from  the  anchor  at  the 
ebb,  with  a flack  hawfer  fixed  to  it,  the  boom  will  fwing 
down  the  ftream  during  the  ebb  ; and,  upon  the  flood,  the 
boom  may  be  re-laid,  if  the  enemy  appear  in  fight,  v\-hich  he 
muft  do  at  the  firft  of  the  tide,  for,  upon  the  ebb,  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  coming ; becaufe,  if  the  wind  is  right  in,  a 
prudent  enemy  will  not  venture  againft  the  tide,  a fhip  then 
making  fuch  wild  ileerage  ; and  fhould  fhe  ground,  fhe  muft 
lie  there  till  flood,  which  .may  prove  fatal  to  her  from  the 
batteries  afliore;  and,  againft  both  wind  and  tide,  the  enemy 
cannot  come  in.  On  the  contrary,  fhould  the  boom  be  car- 
ried up  the  flood,  and  the  enemy  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  flood,  the  boom  cannot  be  re-laid  till  the  ebb,  and 
before  that  time  the  enemy  may  have  accomplifhed  his  de- 
fign.  If  accefs  can  behad  to  plenty  of  timber,  a “ftockado” 
may  be  made,  by  driving  feveral  rows  of  piles  in  the  channel 
before  the  boom  ; or,  if  the  depth  of  water  fhould  not  allow 
of  this  work,  the  trees  may  be  ufefully  applied  in  making  a 
raft  to  ride  before  the  boom  by  good  anchors,  fo  that  the 
cables  be  made  too  faft  for  the  enemy  to  cut  them.  Thefe 
rafts  may  be  of  Angular  ufe,  by  making  fires  on  them,  when 
the  enemy  appears,  which  will  produce  a confternation,  that 
may  caufe  him  to  chop  to  anchor,  and  lofe  time,  or  his  tide; 
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and  this  may  be  done  each  flood,  obfei-ving  not  to  have  the 
fmoke  drive  into  the  works,  whfch  might  give  the  enemy  too 
great  an  advantage. 

To  lay  a boom  in  a Jlraight  channel.  If  the  wind  for  the 
moil  part  blow  obliquely  acrofs  the  river  or  channel,  on  the 
ftarboard  quarter  going  up  the  river,  and  the  boom  be  laid 
direftly  athwart  the  channel,  which  was  the  cafe  at  London- 
derry in  1689,  when  it  was  forced,  the  drips  coming  with  the 
tide  of  flood,  and  a leading  gale,  will  run  ftemlings  againft 
it,  and  poflibly  break  it,  by  ftriking  with  a direcl  force  ; 
whereas,  if  the  boom  could  be  laid  obliquely  athwart  the 
river,  nearly  in  a line  with  the  wind,  fo  that  the  fliip  mufl 
take  it  with  her  bow,  the  blow  would  be  diverted  by  tlie 
(hip’s  calling,  becaufe,  in  this  pofition,  the  enemy  cannot 
run  ftemlings  againft  it  ; for,  in  failing  up  the  river,  the  ihip 
muft  be  near  before  the  helm  ; and  to  bring  her  head  to  a 
boom  laid  obliquely,  the  helm  muft  be  put  down,  and  then 
it  wull  be  a great  chance  if  die  comes  to  fo  nicely  as  to  take 
the  boom  : bcfides,  miftakes  may  be  committed  in  the  con- 
fufion  by  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  by  him  upon  the  land, 
and  by  reafon  of  the  fmoke  ; and,  cxclufivtly  of  all  thefe,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  drip  w'ould  caft  along-ftde 
the  boom  ; and  then  the  batteries  at  the  end  of  the  boom  on 
the  larboard  ftde  would  rake  it  fore  and  aft,  while  the  op- 
pqfite  batteries  on  the  ftarboard  fide,  playing  on  the  broad- 
fide  with  double-round  and  partridge,  muft  make  a great 
fa  ighter  among  the  men  cutting  at  the  boom.  And  if  it 
(hould  not  fwing  along-fide  the  boom,  but  lie  ftemlings 
againft  it,  the  batteries  on  the  ftarboard  fide  of  the  river, 
which  are  to  be  made  above  the  weather-end  of  the  boom, 
will  rake  it  fore  and  aft,  while  thofe  on  the  larboard  fide 
play  on  its  quarter,  or  broad-fide.  The  (hips  within  the 
boom,  protefted  by  it,  ftiould  be  moored  in  a kind  of  half- 
moon, with  their  broad  fides  flanking  the  boom:  and  feveral 
old,  or,  at  lead,  ufelefs  (hips,  may  be  funk,  as  foon  as  a fignal 
is  given  from  one  of  the  forts,  fignifying  that  the  boom  will 
be  cut.  For  this  purpofe,  thofe  fliips  fhould  have  large  feut- 
tles  ready  cut ; and,  for  a farther  fecurity,  it  would  be  very 
proper  to  have  a fmall  boom  to  divert  tbe  enemy,  that  the 
(hips  may  be  funk  in  the  channel  before  he  boards  them. 
The'  chief  ftrength,  however,  is  in  the  boom ; and  if  a 
double,  triple,  or  foui -fold  boom,  were  laid,  provided  mate- 
rials could  be  procured,  and  the  value  of  the  fliipping  and 
cargoes  warranted  the  expence  and  labour,  it  would  make 
the  place  fo  much  the  ftronger,  and  the  enterprize  of  the 
enemy  more  hazardous.  In  ftretching  thefe  booms,  the 
trouble  of  many  anchors  may  be  fpared,  by  making  all  the 
cables  faft  to  the  firft,  and  fo  let  them  float  in  a bight,  and  by 
a fmall  atichor  ride  upon  the  ebb,  to  keep  clear  of  one 
another. 

To  lay  a boom  in  the  bend  oj  a river.  From  the  point 
formed  by  its  end,  ftretch  two  booms  acrofs  the  channel,  one 
towards  the  middle  of  the  oppofite  bight,  and  the  other  fo 
much  higher,  as  to  lie  direftly  athwart  the  channel,  leaving  a 
kind  of  angular  fpace  between  them.  Next  the  point  from 
whence  the  two  booms  ftretch,  ereft  a proper  fort  or  bat- 
tery, to  command  the  channel  below  and  above  the  bend.  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  river,  eredl  another  fort  or  battery 
againft  the  bight  a little  above  the  end  of  the  lower  boom, 
and  fo  difpofed,  that  its  cannon  may  rake  tbe  channel  coming 
up,  as  well  as  command  both  the  booms.  From  fuch  a dil- 
pofition,  it  is  a great  chance  if  a fliip  anfw^er  her  helm  fo  ex- 
aftly  as  to  time,  in  bearing  or  looling  about  the  point,  as  to 
take  the  boom  ftemlings  ; and  if  (he  fmite  it  with  her  bow, 
(he  cafts  ; and,  in  either  cafe,  (he  will  be  raked  fore  and  aft 
by  one  fort,  and  have  her  broadfide  battered  by  the  other. 
Let  fome  old  veflels  be  fitted  up  for  fire-(hips,  and  placed  be- 


tween the  two  booms ; from  each  (hip  let  two  hawfers  be 
carried  afliore,  one  on  each  fide,  and  fixed  to  crabs,  or  cap- 
ftans  fet  up  ; fo  that  as  foon  as  the  enemy  haspalfed  the  firft 
boom,  thefe  fliips  being  fet  on  fire,  and  heaved  in  their  way, 
nothing  can  hinder  the  enemy’s  deftruclion.  The  fliips  to 
be  defended  may  be  moored  in  a half  moon,  with  their  broad- 
fides  fo  laid  as  to  batter  the  enemy  wlien  he  attempts  the 
boom.  When  no  ftrong  attacks  by  land  are  to  be  feared, 
the  mooring  of  fliips  behind  a point  is  beft,  on  account  of 
laying  the  boom.  If  the  boom  (hould  be  forced,  which  muft 
be  upon  the  flood,  a fire-fliip,  inilead  of  tailing  on  board  a 
fliip  thus  moored,  will,  by  die  tide,  be  hurried  beyond  her  ; 
and  if  the  place  be  favourable  to  the  fliips  moored  there,  it 
will  be  found  impradticable  to  board  a fliip  thus  moored, 
with  fuch  a wind  and  tide  as  the  enemy  mull  have  to  break 
the  boom,  uiilefs  he  expofe  his  boats  in  carrying  out  an  an- 
chor to  warp  over,  wliich  will  be  a very  dangerous  attempt, 
or  fome  unaccountable  accident  intervene. 

Boom,  drift,  any  yard,  (par,  &c.  by  which  a boat  may 
ride  ftem  on  to  the  fea  in  a gale  of  wind,  and  drive  to  lee- 
ward. The  ufual  method  is  to  make  faft  a rope,  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  fpar,  to  each  end  of  it,  and  to  the  middle 
of  the  fpar  the  boat -rope  is  to  be  bent.  By  this  contrivance, 
a boat,  in  a gale  of  wind,  will  drive  ftem  on  to  the  fea,  and 
the  drift-boom  will  prevent  the  fea  from  breaking  over  the 
boat.  See  Bo.\t. 

BooM-ironr,  in  a Shh,  are  two  flat  iron  rings  formed  into 
one  piece  one  above  the  other,  employed  to  connedl  the 
booms  to  the  yards,  &c.;  the  lower  ring  is  the  larged,  and  is 
driven  on  the  yard.  Some  boom-irons  fallen  on  the  yards 
with  a crotch  or  ftrap,  fecured  by  nails  and  hoops. 

BooM-7kcZ7e.  See  Tackle. 

Boom,  in  Geography,  the  principal  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  department  of  l)eux  Neuthes,  and  dillricl  of  Anvers. 
The  place  contains  3428,  and  the  canton  14,519  inhabitants. 
The  territory  comprehends  92^  kiliometres  and  1 1 communes. 

JhooM-channel.  See  Brandaries. 

BOOMAZOOSE,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Conllantina,  which  bounds  on  one  fide  the  plain,  in  which 
are  found  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tliubuna,  now  Tubna  j 
and  the  river  Baieekah  bounds  it  on  the  other  fide. 

BOOMBANI,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Ludamar,  north- 
eaft  of  Jarra,  and  north-weft  of  Benowni.  N.  lat.  15®  10'. 
W.  long.  7°  12'. 

BOOMITES,  a term  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  a 
kind  of  agate,  of  a very  remarkable  brightnefs  and  tranf- 
parence,  which  I'eprefents  the  figures  of  fhrubs,  treek  moffes, 
&c.  in  the  manner  of  the  dendrackates,  a common  mochojlone. 
This  is,  however,  very  different  in  the  degree  of  tranfpa- 
rence  and  brightnefs. 

BOOMKIN.  See  Bumpkin. 

BOOMLAND,  or  Laland  bank,  in  Geography,  is  the 
fecond  bank  from  the  (hore,  ending  nearly  againft  Nieuport, 
on  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  betwixt  that  and  Oftend.  Be- 
tween tbat  and  the  firft  bank,  called  the  Geer,  a channel  of 
eight  or  nine  fathoms  paffes  through.  All  the  banks  be- 
gin off  Oftend,  being  four,  and  what  are  called  the  Flemilh 
banks. 

BOOMOE-0/?r-5fln7o,  a fmall  illand  near  the  coaft  of 
Norway,  1 2 miles  W.  of  Suroy. 

BOOMUGGAR,  a diftridt  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Conftantina,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  bears  fevered  traces 
of  ancient  buildings. 

BOON,  'm.  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Cappadocia  on  the 
Euxine  fea,  between  Cotyora  and  the  promontory  of  Jafon, 
according  to  Arrian. — Alfo,  a village  of  Ethiopia,  near  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it.  Ptolemy. 
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'^ooH-lpiinJ,  in  Geography,  an  iHand  of  Amerlcaj  on  the 
Coall  of  the  difbrift  of  Maine,  between  the  mouth  of  York 
river  and  Cape  Neddock. 

BooN’s-Cr,f(?/f,  a fmall  north  branch  of  Kentucky  river. 
'’Boos’ s-Point,  the  moil  northerly  point  of  the  illand  of 
Antigua.  N.  lat.  W.  long- 62 h 

BOONDY,  or  Boondee,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Agimere,  84  miles  S.  E.  of  Agimere,  and  65 
S.  S.W.  of  Rantampouc.  The  town  is  iltuated  on  the 
fouthern  declivity  of  aJong  range  of  hills,  which  runs  nearly 
from  E.  to  W.  The  palace  of  the  rajah,  a large  and  maffy 
.building  of  Hone,  is  about  half  way  up  ; and  a kind  of  Hone 
fortification  runs  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  pafs  through 
the  hill  lies  to  theeaft  of  the  town,  and  is  fecu.red  by  a gate 
at  each  end.  The  poffellions  of  the  rajah  of  Bondee  have 
been  reduced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  en- 
croachments of  the  Korali  family,  to  the  revenue  of  fix  lacks, 
of  which  a fourth  part,  or  chout,  is  paid  to  the  Mahrattas. 

BOONE  Bay,  lies  on  the  weltern  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Newfoundland,  22  leagues  N.  by  E.  from  St.  George’s  har- 
bour. N.  lat.  49°  35'., 

jBOONEN,  Arnold,  in  Biography,  a portrait  painter, 
was  born  at  Dort,  in  1669  ; and  after  having  been  for  fome 
time  a difciple  of  Arnold  Verbuis,  placed  hiinfeU  under 
Godfrey  Schalcken,  who  recommended  to  him,  after  having 
received  his  inllmdtions  for  fix  years,  to  ftudy  nature.  By 
following  this  advice,  Eoonen  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
great  mafter  at  the  age  of  25  years.  His  ftyle  of  colouring 
was  extremely  good  ; the  attitudes  of  his  figures  were  ele- 
gantly difpofed  ; his, touch  neat.  The  whole  poffeffed  fuch 
harmony,  and  his  portraits  maintained  fuch  a ftriking  like- 
nefs,  that  he  was  ranked  among  the  ableft  ar.tifts  of  his  time  ; 
he  had  a number  of  admirers,  and  a demand  for  works  which 
he  was  unable  to  execute.  He  had  the  honour  of  painting 
the  portraits  of  the  czar  of  Mufeovy,  of  Frederick  I.  king  of 
Pruffia,  of  the-vidlorious  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  moft  of  the  noblemen 
who  attended  the  czar.  His  health  was  impaired  by 
his  exceffive  application,  and  he  died  rich  in  1729"  PiU- 
jngton. 

BOONERSCHANS,  m.Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Gronin- 
gen, on  :the  borders  of  Eaft  Friefiand,  about  a league  from 
Xlollart  bay  ; 5. leagues  S.  of  Embden. 

BOONETON,  a fmall  poll-town  of  America,  in  SulTex 
county.  New  Jerfey,  on  the  poll -road  between  Rockaway, 
and  Suffex  court-houfe  ; 1 16  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

BOONSBOROUGH,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county 
of  Maddifon,  and  Hate  of  Kentucky,  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  Otter  creek,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Lexington,  and  as  far 
N. E.  from  Danville.  N.  lat.  37°  57'. 

BOO-ONK.or  Long  Neck,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the 
-names  of  the  little  Bittern,  Ardea  minuta.  Rujfel’s  Aleppo. 

BOOPHTHALMUS,  derived  from  /3a;,  an  ox,  and 
<3^9aX/xo;,  eye.  Ox-eye  ftone,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given 
by  Scheuchzer  to  a peculiar  agate,  in  which  there  frequently 
•appear  circles  of  confiderable  fize,  refembling  fome  large  ani- 
mal’s eye.  The  ground  colour  of  the  Hone  is  grey,  and  the 
-circles  of  a deep  bluilh  black. 

BOOPS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Sphex  that  inhabits 
Germany,  in  the  environs  of  Vienna.  It  is  of  a black  colour, 
with  three  fegments  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  tarfi  of  the 
(legs  teliaceous.  Schranck.  Inf.  Aullr. — Obf.  The  eyes  are 
large,  the  abdomen  ovate. 

Boops,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Labrus,  found  in 
,the  feas  about  Japan.  It  is  fpecifically  diilingullbed  by 
having  the  lower  jaw  rather  longer  than  the  upper  one,  and 
having  two  fins-pn  the  back.  Houttuyn  aS  Haarl.  The  eyes 


of  this  fiflt  are  very  large  ; the' teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  large 
and  acute. 

Boops,  a fpecies  of  SpARUS,of  the  lineated  kind,  found 
in  the  Japan  feas.  The  body  is  marked  with  obfeure  longi- 
tudinal lines,  of  which  the  four  loweft  are  gold  andfilvery. 
Artedi  deferibes  this  fifit.  Gm.el. 

Boops,  in  Zoology,  the  fpecific  name  of  the  Pike-headed 
whale  \ Bahena  hoops,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
having  double  fpiracles  on  the  fnout,  and  a horny  protube- 
rance at  the  extremity  of  the  back.  Linn.  This  is  the  Jupi- 
ter filh  of  Anderfon  5 the  French  name  it  la  Jubarte. 

The  pike-headed  whale  is  a native  both  of  the  northern 
and  .fouthern  ocean,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  and  fometimes  more.  The  body  is  round,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  head,  from  whence  it  Hopes  gradually  to,  the  tail. 
The  head  is  large,  and  of  a fomewhat  -lengthened  form, 
though  terminating  in  an  obtufe  tip.  Before  the  noftrils  are 
three  rows  of  circular  convexities,  the  utility  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  afeertained.  Above  thefe  is  the  double  fpiracle 
through  which  the  animal  ejedls  the  water  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  other  whales.  The  eyes  are  fituated  beyond  the 
fpiracles  on  each  fide  of  the  head.  Juft  behind  the  orbit  of 
theeyesaretheears,the  aperturesof  which  are  fcarcel)  percep- 
tible. In  the  upper  jaw  are  numerous  laminae  of  black  whale- 
bone, not  above  a foot  in  length.  The  tongue  is  large,  fat, 
fpongy,  and  furniflied  with  an  appendage  towards  the  throat, 
a kind  of  loofe  fkiu  like  an  operculum.  Tlie  lateral,  or  pec- 
toral fins  aie  large,  oval,  entire,  on  the  pofterior  edge,  but 
rounded  and  crenulated  on  the  front.  The  dorfal  fin  is  of  a 
fatty  cartilaginous  fubftance  ; it  is  placed  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  back,  above  the  vent,  in  a pofition  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar. The  tail,  which  is  horizontal,  is  divided  into  two 
lobes,  both  of  which  are  pointed  at  the  extremity.  The 
fides, below  the  peftoral  fin,  together  with  the  anterior  part  of 
the  belly,  is  deeply  wrinkled  with  a number  of  longitudinal 
plaits,  or  furrows,  which  may  be  conlradled  or  dilated  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  All  the  upper  parts  of  this  kind  of 
-whale  are  of  a dark  brown,  or  black  colour,  obfeurely  mar- 
bled ; the  prevailing  colour  beneath  is  white,  except  the  fur- 
rows between  the  abdominal  plaits,  which  diftend  as  the  ani- 
mal opens  its  mouth  and  then  appear  of  a bright  red. 

This  is  reprelented  as  a very  timid  creature.  There  are 
occafions,  however,  in  which  it  has  evinced  a confiderable 
fhare  of  courage,  fuch  as  being  ftranded  on  the  ftiore  in  a 
ftorm,  when  it  has  been  known  to  defend  itfelf  with  great 
vigour,  and  do  no  fmall  mifehief  before  it  could  be  over- 
come. When  the  male  has  been  ftranded  with  the  female, 
of  which  inftances  do  fometimes  occur  in  the  north,  they 
wiU  defend  each  other  with  uncommon  fpirit,  emitting  at 
the  fame  time  a moft  horrible  grunting  noife,  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  that  of  a pig  when  ftuck  for  killing.  Its 
greateft  enemy  in  its  native  element  is  the  phyfeter  microps. 
This  fpecies  lives  principally  on  the  falmo  anftiens,  the  am- 
modytes  tobianus,  and  on  the  teftaceous,  and  other  vermes. 
Its  flefli  and  oil  are  ufed  like  thofe  of  other  whales.  The 
Greenlanders,  where  thofe  animals  are  moft  frequent,  call 
this  particular  kind  keporkak. 

BOORS,  in  Geography,  the  appellation  of  a very  numer- 
ous clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ruflia,  ufually  called  fimply 
boors, but  more  accurately  denominated  vaffal-boors,  in  order 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  free-boors,  or  free-pealants. 
Thefe  latter,  though  often  comprehended  among  the  boors 
in  ftate.  papers,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  people,  are 
really  of  a different  clafs,  and  form  a kind  of  middle  ftation 
between  the  burghers  and  the  vaffal-boors.  In  virtue  of 
their  freedom,  no  man  can  alienate  or  fell  them  ; they  edu- 
cate their  children  as  they  pleafe  ; moil  of  them  poffefs  im- 
moveable 
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moveable  property ; wbat  they  earn  cannot  be  taken  from 
them,  provided  they  dniy  pay  their  common  taxes;  or  per- 
form their  ftated  tall<s  of  labour  nor  are  they  under  any 
arbitrary  command,  but,  like  thofe  of  fuperior  rank,  own  no 
authority  befides  that  of  the  general  laws  of  the  Hate. 
Among  thefe,  however,  tliere  are  various  gradations,  as  all 
of  them  do  not  enjoy  the  fame  degree  of  liberty.  Some  are 
exprefsly  called  boprs,  and  without  violation  of  their  free- 
dom are  treated  as  fuch,  though  with  fomewhat  more  gen- 
tlenefs  than  v-aifals.  Others  poffefs  true  civil  liberty,  and 
differ  only  by  their  place  of  abode  and  cuflomary  occupations 
from  town’s  people.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  foreign  co- 
Ibnifts,  fettled  here  as  hufbandmen  or  farmers,  fo  that  by 
their  occupation  they  are  boors  ; but  on  account  of  the' 
land  which  they  poffefs,  this  appellation  does  not  juftly  be- 
long to  them.  To  the  free-peafants  we  may  alfo  refer  the 
“ Odnodvortzi,”  as  they  are  called,  oronc-houfe  owners, 
whofe  perfons  are  free,  and  who  poffefs  their  houfes  with  the 
lands  belonging  to  them,  as  real  property,  for  which  they 
neither  perform  feudal  fervices  uorgive  any  of  their  produfts; 
but  they  are  obliged  to  furniflr  recruits,  to  pay  the  pole  tax, 
and  obrok,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  buy  villages  nor  to 
poflefs  vaffals  as  property.  The  kozaks,  or  coffacks,  in  all 
their  ftems  and  branches,  the  tartar  tribes,  the  bafbkirs, 
vogules,  kalmucks,  with  moll  of  the  monadic  tribes,  and 
people  of  the  tteppes,  poffefs  their  lands  as  real  and  herit- 
able property,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  fame  clafs  of 
free-peafants.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  rcfpeiEl  to  dif- 
banded  foldiers,  who  live  in  the  country ; emancipated 
ferfs,  who  have  either  bought  their  freedom  of  their  lord, 
or  obtained  it  gratuitoufly  in  reward  for  faithful  fervice  ; 
malo-Ruffian  boors,  or  boors  of  Little  Ruflia,  who  are  nei- 
ther coffacks  nor  vaffals,  but  free  people,  and  free-peafants, 
who  belong  to  their  land,  and  can  neither  be  fold  nor  alien- 
ated feparately  from  it. 

The  vaffal-boors,  as  diftiiiguifhed  from  thofe  vve  have  now 
defcribed,  have  no  civil  liberty ; their  children  belong  not  to 
them,  but  to  their  manorial  lord,  on  whofe  will  they  de- 
pend ; they  alfo,  with  their  children,  fmgly  or  in  families, 
may  be  alienated,  fold',  and  exchanged  ; they  poflefs  no  im- 
moveable property,  but  they  themfelves  are  treated  fome- 
times  as  the  moveable,  fometimes  as  the  immoveable  property 
of  another.  Thefe  boors  were  originally  free,  but  in  Great 
Ruflia  they  became  gradually  vaffals,  or  heritable  ferfs. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds  ; but  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  diflribute  them  into  four  clafles.  The 
firfl  confifls  of  “ crown-boors,”  called  vulgarly,  in  Livonia, 
public-boors  ; who  are  very  numerous,  and  are  the  people 
belonging  to  the  crown.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  dif- 
tinguifli  between  boors  whom  the  crown  can  grant  away,  as 
its  real  vaffals,  and  who  poffefs  no  real  property,  and  thofe 
tribes  of  people  wlio  are  owners  of  immoveable  poffefllons, 
and  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges.  But  there  are,  ex- 
clufively  of  thefe  real  vaffals,  boors  belonging  to  the  crown, 
whom  the  crown  cannot  with  propriety  give  away,  being  at- 
tached as  workmen  to  the  mines,  either  of  the  crown,  or  of 
private  individuals.  Mo  ft  of  the  crown-boors  pay,  befides 
-the  head-money,  the  obrok,  i.  e.  a fum  of  money  for  every 
male  foul,  and  this  is  the  only  benefit  which  the  crown  de- 
rives from  them.  In  feme  diflridls  they  do  tafk-work,  or 
pay  of  their  produdls  ; or,  in  Livonia,  they  do  both  in- 
llead  of  the  obrok.  Among  thefe  there  are  fome  that  are 
not  only  in  good  circumllances*  but  even  rich  ; nor  would 
they  be  fenfible  of  their  vaffalage,  if  the  crown  did  not  poflefs 
the  power  of  granting  them  away..  Boors  of  this  clafs  are 
mentioned  under  feveral  denominations ; as  boors  of  the 
black  plough,  boors  of  the  empire,  imperial  boors,  poft- 


boors,  and  court-boors.  In  the  Ruffian  laws  and  ukafes,  the 
following  eight  diiUndl  kinds  of  crown-boors  are  mentioned, 
viz.  empire-boors,  who  belong  neither  to  the  court,  nor  to 
the  nobility,  nor  to  the  monafleries,  but  are  members,  or 
burghers  of  the  empire;  imperial-boors,  who  belong  to  the 
monarch  perfonally,  or  rather  to  the  court ; boors  of  the 
black  plough,  inhabiting  a great  part  of  the  northern  Ruflia,^ 
as  far  aS  Archangel ; poll-boors,  who  are  bound,  in  lieu  of 
the  impolls,  to  keep  poll-horfes  ; court-boors,  whofe  fer- 
vice and  tributes  are  deflined  to  the  fupport  of  the  impe-- 
rial  court  ; monaflery-boors,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the 
monafleries,  hut'-now  every  where  in  Great,  Little,  and 
White  Ruflia,  are  under  the  kameral-hofs  ; economy-boors^ 
who  in  Great  Ruflia  were  thofe  boors,  who,  about  the  year 
1764,  were  taken  from  the  monafleries  and  churches,  and 
made  fubordinate  to  a particular  college  of  economy,  efta- 
bliflied  for  that  purpofc,  but  now  abolifhed,  fo  that  the' 
boors  are  under  the  kameral-hofs,  retaining  their  former 
name  ; and  peltry  tribute  paying  boors,  who  deliver  their 
tribute  in  peltry  or  furs.  One  privilege  of  the  crown-boors 
confifls  in  this,  that  they  may  buy  of  noblemen  villages  hnd 
lands,  with  the  vaffals  belonging  to  them,. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  crown-boors  bears  the  denomination 
of  “ crown-boors,”  who  belonged  formerly  to  the  bifhops, 
churches,  and  monafleries,  but  were  taken  from  them  in 
the  year  1764;  they  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
crown-boors  already  mentioned,  paying  particular  taxes,  and 
enjoying  certain  privileges.  The  boors  of  the  third  clafs 
are,  “ boors  of  the  mines,”  who  can  never  be  feparated  from 
particular  mines,  and  can  never  be  fold  or  exchanged  apart, 
though  they  are  transferrable  with  the  works  to  another 
mailer.  The  fourth  clafs  comprehends  “ noble,  or  piivate-- 
boors ;”  the  condition  of  thefe  depends  very  much  on  the 
humour  or  caprice  of  their  lord  ; neverthelefs,  thofe  of' 
them  who  belong  to  wealthy  lords,  requiring  neither  tafle- 
fervice,  nor  deliveries  of  produdls,  and  contenting  them- 
felves with  a moderate  obrok,  live  happily,  grow  rich,  and 
would  hardly  exchange  their  condition  v.ith  that  of  many- 
who  enjoy  nominal  freedom.  However,  the  dues  from 
thefe  boors  to  their  lord  are  fettled  by  no  laws  ; fome  pay 
the  obrok,  others  perform  tafle-fervice,  or;  in  lieu  of  it,  de- 
liver certain  portions  of  their  natural  produdls  ; from  otlters 
all  thefe  are  demanded  ; but  the  obrok  alone,  uhere  the. 
lord  is  rich,  is  the  moll  ufual.  Many  take  for  every  male 
head  only  three,-  others  five,  and  fome  from  the  moll  opu- 
lent of  the  boors,  twenty- five  rubles,  or  even  more.  Thofe, 
who  fare  the  worll,  are  the  private  boors,  who  are  obliged 
to  perform  taflc-fervice,in  lieu  of  the  obrok,  at  the  mine-works  ■ 
of  their  lord,  which  may  be  at  a great  diflance,  and  with 
refpedl  to  whom  the  diflance  is  not  confidered.  Tiie  late 
emprefs  declared  it  to  be  her  wifh  and  inciination,  that  vaflal- 
age  fliould  be  abolifhed  ; or  at  leafl,  that  the  condition  of 
the  boors  miglit  be  ameliorated,  and  all  opprefuve  abiifcs  re- 
llrained.  She  adlnally  adopted  feveral  meafurcs  for  accom- 
plifhing  her  benevolent  wifhes,  by  ii  ilituting  a regular  tri- 
bunal for  the  boors,  entirely  chofeu  out  of  their  own  body  ; 
delivering  the  boors  at  the  mines  from  oppreffion  ; appointing 
overfeers  and  guardians  to  prevent  every  fpecies  of  violence ; 
and  on  every  occafion  recommending  gentler, efs  and  huma- 
nity, of  which  fire  herfelf  is  faid  to  have  exliibited  an  illuflrf- 
ous  example.  Under  her  adminiftration . inflances  occurred 
of  noblemen,  who  were  brought  to  a fevere  account  for 
cruelties  exercifed  on  their  vaffals.  The  moll  ufual  mode  by 
which  a vaflal  becomes  fuch  is,  by  being  born  of  a vaflal. 
By  the  common'law  of  Livonia,  every  child  born  of  an  un- 
married female  vaflal  belongs,  without  regard  to  the  father, 
to  tlietflate  on  which  it  is  born.  Peter  I.,  however,  by  an 
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ukafe,  in  171 ordained,  tliat  fuch  a child  flimild  be  free, 
if  a free  man  have  caiifed  it  to  be  baptized  in  his  name,  as 
father.  Vaffal-boors  pay  poll-tax,  and  furnifli  recruits;  but 
the  obrok  of  the  crown-boors  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a 
public  tax,  but  as  a fort  of  rent  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  or  for  permifiian  to  follow  any  trade 
they  pleafe.  Some  of  the  boors  rife  by  their  good  behaviour 
to  be  officers  in  the  army  ; and  others  of  them  live  decently 
in  their  houfes,  have  a lufficiency  of  wholefome  food,  are 
neatly  dreffed,  and  accumuiate  a trilling  capital,  though, 
as  they  have  no  unalienable  fecurity  of  poffeffing  it,  they  fre- 
quently bury  it  in  the  ground.  In  fome  noble  villages  the 
boors  difplay  an  opulence  which  would  be  looked  for  in  vain 
in  other,  countries.  The  Ruffian  boor,  indeed,  may  foon 
become  rich,  as  he  underftands  the  art  of  turning  every 
thing  to  profit,  and  of  being  content  with  a little  ; for  his 
clothes  coll,  him  nothing,  being  wholly  manufaftured  at 
home,  and  with  his  diet,  which,  during  the  long  falls,  is 
extremely  meag_re,  he  is  fupplied  from  his  hulbandry. 

The  value  of  an  eftate  in  Ruffia  is  eftimated  princijrally 
by  the  number  of  male  boors  belonging  to  it.*  The  national 
lombard,  in  all  mortgages,  which  it  accepts,  takes  the 
boor  at  forty  rubles  ; but  in  the  fale  of  an  ellate  they  arc 
feldom  or  never  eftimated  atfo  low  a price.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Peterfburg  every  foul  is  paid  for,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  eftate,  from  200  to  300  rubles  : in  other 
parts  of  the  empire  the  price  is  commonly  much  lower,  but 
at  prefent  hardly  any  where  under  ico  rubles.  On  many 
eftates  the  boors  work  three  or  even  four  days  in  every  week 
.for  the  lord.  The  boors  enrolled  to  the  mines  have  their 
labours  afcertained  by  an  edi£l  ilTucd  in  1782;  and  thofe 
belonging  to  the  crown-mines  have  always  experienced  a 
milder  lot,  as  the  crown  is  always  interefted  in  their  prefer- 
vation.  According  to  the  enumeration  of  male  inhabitants, 
made  from  1781  to  1783,  in  the  forty  one  viceroyalties  of 
which  Ruffia  at  that  time  confifted,  the  number  of  crown- 
boors  was  4,674,603,  and  of  private  boors  6,678,239. 
Tooke’s  View  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 

BOOR-Worm,  in  Natural  Hl/lory,  a name  given  by 
Rumphius  to  a fort  of  marine  worm,  that  bores  through  the 
bottoms  of  drips  ; perhaps  the  Teredo  navalh. 

BOOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine,  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrifl  of  Rouen  ; the  place  contains  650,  and  the  can- 
ton 11,144  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends  107^ 
kiliometres,  and  2 1 communes. 

BOOSE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term,  dignify- 
ing a cow-ftall. 

BOO  SHOO  AN  A S,  in  Geography,  a tribe  of  the  kaffers, 
crcaffres,  inhabiting  a ftnely  cultivated  and  inclofed  country 
in  fouthern  Africa.  The  capital,  called  Leetakoo,  is  very 
Lrge  and  populous,  containing, according  to  the  eftimation  of 
fome  commiffioners  who  vifited  it  in  1801,  between  2 and 
3,000  houfes,  and  from  10  to  15,000  people.  It  lies  nearly 
in  S.  lat.  26’  30'.  and  fe.  long.  27A  The  men  are  of  a tall 
athletic  form  ; of  fimple  paftoral  manners  ; living  almoft  en- 
tirely on  milk  and  vegetables,  and  following  the  occupation 
of  ftiepherds.  The  women,  like  other  females  in  favage  com- 
munities, perform  all  the  drudgery  of  the  family.  They  break 
up  the  ground  with  a kind  of  hoe  made  of  iron,  and  afterwards 
plant  it.  They  alfo  conftrudl  their  habitations,  and  colledl 
the  neceffary  materials.  They  reap  the  grain,  clear  it  from  the 
bulk,  and  lay  it  up  in  the  granaries,  which,  w’ith  other  earthen 
pots  and  veffels,  were  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  The 
men  prepare  the  Ikins  and  hides  which  ferve  for  Ihoes,  and 
make  them  up  into  cloaks  for  themfelves,  their  wives,  and 
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their  children,  Tliey  alfo  attend  the  cattle,  milk  the  cows» 
and  hunt  the  antelopes  and  other  game,  with  a w'eapon  call- 
ed the  “ haflagai,”  which  is  pfed  alfo  in  battle. 

The  houfes  of  thefe  people  are  built  in  a circular  form, 
being  about  fixteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  low’er  part,  to 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  is  formed  of  ftone 
laid  in  clay  with  wooden  fpars  erefted  at  certain  diftances. 

A fourth  part  of  the  houfe,  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  open,  and  the 
other  three -fourths  entirely  clofed.  The  whole  building  is 
covered  with  a round  pointed  roof  in  the  form  of  a tent,  well 
thatched  with  long  reeds,  or  the  ftraws  of  the  holcus. 
From  the  centre  to  the  back  part  of  the  houfe,  a circular 
apartment  is  feparated,  having  a narrow  entrance,  and  in 
this  the  head  of  the  family  takes  his  nightly  reft  ; while  tiie 
other  members  of  the  family  deep  in  the  fore  part,  or  be- 
tween the  large  and  fmall  circles  of  the  Itoufe.  All  the 
houfes  are  enclofed  by  pallifades  ; and  the  fpace  between 
thefe^  and  the  dwelling  ferves  for  a granary,  and  ftore  for 
their  grain  and  pulfe.  The  granaries  are  conftru6led  in  the 
form  of  oil  jars,  of  baked  clay,  each  of  them  containing 
about  200  gallons;  and  thefe  are  fupported  on  tripods,  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  material,  which  raife  them  about  nine 
inches  above  tlie  ground.  They  are  covered  with  a round 
llraw  roof  erefted  on  poles,  and  of  fuch  a height  as  to  admit 
an  opening  into  the  jars,  the  upper  edges  of  which  are  from 
five  to  fix  feet  from  the  ground. 

To  the  north  of  the  Booftiooanas  are  fituated,  iq  a culti- 
vated traft  of  country,  under  the  fouthern  tropic,  a much 
more  powerful  tribe,  called  the  “ Baroloos.”  The  manners 
of  thefe  people  are  kind  and  fimple  ; they  are  faidto  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  fmelting  copper  and  iron,  for  which 
they  have  eredled  furnaces  ; they  are  extremely  rich  in 
cattle  ; their  lands  and  houfes  are  much  better  than  thofe  of 
the  Boofhooanas  ; and  their  chief  town  is  reprefented  as  fo 
extenfive,  that  it  is  faid  to  be  a day’s  journey  in  length,  and 
extremely  populous.  Barrow’s  Travels  into  the  Interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  vol.  ii. 

BOOSSEGA,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, near  Tetuan,  where  the  Morocco  gallies  anchor  and 
winter,  under  the  proteftion  of  a bad  fort. 

BOOSURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  between  Curtum 
to  the  eaft,  and  Palas-paphos  to  the  north-weft.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo. 

BOOT,  a leathern  cover  01  defence  for  the  leg,  ufed 
chiefly  on  horfe-back,  both  to  keep  the  body  more  firm^ 
and  defend  the  part  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

Boots  feem  to  have  been  called  thus  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  a fort  of  jacks,  or  leathern  bottles,  formerly  in 
ufe,  and  called  botta,  in  the  old  French  louts.  Borel  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  ancient  French  word  hot,  a Jlumpy 
becaufe  the  boot  gives  the  leg  this  appearance. 

It  is  not  long  that  the  boots  ufed  on  horfe-back  have  been 
called  by  this  name.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
they  were  called  houfes,  hofe. 

The  ancient  monks  ufually  wore  boots  ; that  is,  the  de- 
nomination of  botte,  or  botti,  was  given  to  their  bulkins. 

The  Chinefe  had  a kind  of  boots  made  of  filk,  or  fine  ftuflT, 
lined  with  cotton,  a full  inch  thick,  which  they  always  wore 
at  home  and  abroad. 

There  are  alfo  chirurgical  boots,  for  the  cure  of  vari 
• valgi,  or  crooked  and  diftorted  legs,. 

The  boot  was  much  ufed  among  the  ancients,  by  the  foot 
as  well  as  horfemen. 

The  boot  is  the  fame  with  what  was  called  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  ocrea  ; in  middle-age  writers,  greva,  gamberiay 
bainberga,  bembarga,  or  btuberga.  I)u-Cange  Lat.  Gloff. 
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Tiie  Loot  Is  faicl  to  liavc  been  the  invention  of  tbeCarlans; 
it  «-as  at  lirit  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brafs  and  iron, 
and  was  proof  both  againit  cuts  and  thrufts.  It  was  from  this 
that  Homer  calls  flie  Greeks  brazen-booted.  Plin.  Hilt. 
Nat.  lib.vii.  cap.  56.  Homer.  II.  vii.  v.  41. 

The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg,  fome  fay  only  the  right 
leg,  v.'hich  was  more  expofed  than  the  left,  it  being  advanced 
forwards  irr  the  atUick  with  the  fword ; but  in  reality  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ufed  on  either  leg,  and  fometimes  on 
both.  Thofe  who  fought  with  darts,  or  miffive  weapons, 
advanced  the  left  leg  foremolt,  fo  that  this  only  was  booted. 
Veget.  lib.  i.  cap.  20.  Pitife.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  ii.  p.  309. 
and  Aquin.  Lex.  Mi!,  tom.  ii.  p.  102. 

BooTS,yC/&i/'/j,  are  a thick  ilrong  fort  ufed  in  dragging 
ponds,  and  the  like.  Hunting-boots,  a thinner  kind,  ufed 
by  fportfmen.  Jack-boots,  a kind  of  very  Ilrong  boot,,  ufed 
by  the  troopers. 

-Boot,  horelequ'tn,  islikewife  a kind  of  torture  for  crimi- 
nals ; to  extort  a confelBon,  by  means  of  a boot,  flocking, 
orlsulkin  of  parchment  ; which  being  put  on  the  leg  moilf, 
and  brought  near  the  lire,  in  Ihrinking  fqueezes  the  leg  vio- 
lertly,  and  occafions  intolerable  pain. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boot,  confiding  of  four 
thick  ftrong  boards  bound  round  with  cords  ; two  of  thefe 
are  put  betweeirtlie  criminal’s  legs,  and  the  two  others 
placed  one  on  the  outfide  of  one  leg,  and  the  other  on  the 
other ; then  fqueezing  the  legs  againft  the  boards  by  the 
cords,  the  criminal’s  bones  are  feverely  pinched  or  even 
broken,  &c. 

The  boot  is  now  difufed  in  England;  but  it  fubfills  dill 
4n  fome  other  countries. 

V>ooT-houJiiig.  See  Housing. 

Boor  IJlandi  in  Geography,  the  mod  wederly  of  fome 
Tmall  illands , about  3 leagues  on  the  north  of  Cajana,  or 
Cayenne,  oppofite  to  the  river  fo  called,  on  the  eadeni  coad 
of  South  America. 

Boot-/i?/^,  a wooden  cylindric  indrument,  ufed  by  llioe- 
makers  for  widening  the  leg  of  a boot.  It  is  flit  in  two 
parts,  between  which  a wedge  is  driven  when  it  is  put  into 
the  boot. 

Boot-;/?^,  that  part  of  the  fide  of  a drip  which  is  con- 
-tained  between  the  light  water  mark  and  the  lower  edge  of 
the  wales.  This  part  is  commonly  painted  whiter  aud,  in 

■ that  cafe,  the  ihip  is  faid  to  have  white  boot  tops. 

^ooT -topping,  in  Sea  Language,  the  act  of  cleaning  the 

■ upper  part  of  the  diip’s  bottom,  or  that  part  which  lies  im- 
mediately  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  daubing  it 
-over  with  tallow,  or  with  a coat  or  mixture  of  tallow,  ful- 
-.phur,  refin,  &c. 

Boot,  Gerard,  in  Biography,  of  a noble  family,  was 
born  at  Gorcum,  in  Holland,  in  1604.  After  taking  his 
'degme  of  doftor  in  medicine,  he  came  to  England,  and 
was  in  fuch  edimalion  for  his  flcill  in  his  profeffion,  that  he 
Tvas  made  phyfician  to  king  Charles  I.  On  the  death  of  that 
prince  he  lettled  in  Dubliii,  but  died  foon  after,  viz.  in  1650. 
In  1630,  he  publiflicd  “ Pleures  de  recreation,”  4to.  in 
the  Dutch  language  ; aud  in  i 640,  “ Philofophia  naturalis 
■‘reformata,”  which  are  not  however  much  efteemed. 

Boot,  Arnold,  brother  to  Gerard,  and  of  equal  cele- 
brity with  him,  well  verfed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
Lrevv,  and  Syriac  languages.  After  taking  bis  degree  of 
'doctor  in  medicine  he  came  alfo  to  London  j but  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  troubles  here,  be  removed  to  Ireland, 
where  he  praclifed  with  fuccefs  and  reputation  for  fome  years. 
Tired  at  length  with  the  hurry  and  confufion  incident  to 
civil  commotions,  and  having  experienced  fome  loiTes,  he 
■went  to  Paris,  and  there  palLd  tl.e  I'enjaiuder  of  JLis  life  in 
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retirement  and  lludy.  He  died  in  1653.  He  publiflied,  ia 
it;49,  “ Obfervationes  medicas  de  affedlibus  a veteribns 
omiflis,”  i2ino.  Plaller  gives  a particular  account  of  this 
volume,  which  contains  many  interefting  and  curious  obler- 
vations.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Dicl.  Hift. 

BOOTAN,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Afia,  occupying 
an  interval  of  a lead  a degree  of  latitude,  according  to  Mr. 
Rennell,  between  Bengal  and  Tibet.  Tibet  and  Bootan 
are  often  confounded  together  ; but  the  latter  is  a feudatory, 
or  dependent  province  of  the  former,  and  borders  on  Bengal, 
The  capital  of  this  fouthern  province  of  I'lhet  is  'rallafudon, 
in  N.  lat.  27°  43',  and  beyond  this  is  P.iridrong,  fupiiofcd 
to  be  in  28^  at  lead,  though  placed  by  the  m?,p  of  the  La- 
mas in  27°.  This  place,  and  the  chain  of  mountains  near 
it,  have  been  regarded  as  the  coniinoii  boundary  betwee.i 
Tibet  and  Bengal  ; but  Mr.  Bogle,  vvlio  was  font  by  Mr- 
Hadings  on  an  embaffy  to  the  grnnd  Lama  of  Tibet,  in  \ 
affures  us,  that  Paridvong  is  the  frontier  town  of  'I'ibet 
towards  Bootan,  and  not  towards  Bengal.  The  wedeni 
limits  of  Bootan  have  not  been  afeertained  by  Mr.  Turner, 
to  whom  we  are  indelited  for  a particular  account  of  this 
country  and  of  Tibet  in  general.  From  Mr.  Hardwicke’s 
journey  to  Sirinagur  it  would  feem,  that  the  name  of  Boo- 
tan includes  mod  of  the  fuutii  of  Tibet,  particularly  thofe 
regions  which  are  omitted  in  the  doubtful  map  of  the  Lamas, 
wlio,  in  their  account  of  thefe  frontiers,  ufe  Chiuefe  or  Tarta- 
ric terms,  or,  perhaps,  invented  appellations  equally  ufelefs,  us 
they  are  alike  unknown  to  the  Hindoos  and  the  natives. 
Bootan  is  a very  mountainous  didridl.  I’he  fouthernmoit 
ridge  of  its  mountains  rifes  near  i ^ mile  perpendicular  above 
the  plains  of  Bengal,  in  a horizontal  didance  of  only  1 5 
miles ; and  from  the  fumrait,  the  adoiiifhed  traveller  looks 
back  on  the  plains,  as  on  an  extenfive  ocean  beneath  him 
Through  this  ridge  there  are  not  many  pades,  and  all  of 
them  are  fortified.  The  road  between  Bengal  and  Tadafu- 
don  lies  chiedy  over  the  fummits  of  dupendous  mountains, 
or  along  the  boi'ders  of  craggy  precipices  ; fo  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult toafeertaiu  the  diredl  didance.  Between  Tad'al'udou 
and  Paridrong  is  a chain  of  mountains  dill  higher  than  tlier 
others  ; they  are  vifible  from  the  plains  of  Bengal  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  150  miles,  and  are  commonly  covered  with  fnov/. 
Thefe  are  a continuation  of  the  mountains  Emodus  an.d 
Paropamifiis  of  the  ancients  ; and  are  fometimes  by  the  mu- 
denis  erroncoufiy  called  Caiicafus.  In  the  Lamas’  map, 
they  are  called  Rimola,  and  by  the  people  of  Hindoodau 
Plimmaleh.  Mr.  Rennell  fuppofes  them  to  be,  in  point  of 
elevation,  equal  to  any  of  the  mountains  of  the  old  hemi- 
fphere.  Bootan,  however,  with  all  its  confufed  and  diape- 
lefs  mountains,  is  covered  with  eternal  verdure,  and  abounds 
in  foreds  of  large  lofty  trees.  The  fides  of  the  mountains 
are  improved  by  the  hand  of  indudry,  and  crowned  with 
orchards,  fields,  and  villages.  It  has  not  many  wild  an^ 
mals  except  monkeys,  and  a few  pheafants.  From  Mr. 
Tm-ner’s  journey,  in  1783,  we  learn,  that  Bootan  does  not, 
probably,  contain  any  metal  except  iron,  and  a fmall  por- 
tion of  copper.  The  climate  of  this  province  may  be  coij- 
fidered  as  temperate  when  compared  with  that  of  Tibet  Pro- 
per; and  yet  its  winters  are  very  fevere.  The  people  of 
Bootan  are  faid  to  did'er  edentially  and  radically  from  the 
Hindoos,  and  fomewhat  to  refemble  the  Chinefe  ; whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  that 
they  belong  to  that  grand  race  of  men,  which  approaches 
the  T artaric,  though  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  Mand- 
diurs,  Mongols,  or  Tartars  proper.  See  Tibet. 

BOOTES,  in  Jljfronomy,  a condellation  of  the  northern 
hemifphere,  being  one  of  the  48  old  ones;  wbofe  dais,  in 
Ptwleiiiy’s  catalogue,  arc  23;  iu  Tycho’s  28  ; in  Bayi.,-’, 
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34;  in  Hevelius’s  52 ; and  in  Mr.  Flamfleed’s  catalogue'54  ; 
of  which  one,  in  the  ikirt  of  his  coat,  is  of  the  iiril  magni- 
tude, and  called  Ar<!durus  ; which  fee.  We  have  fume  ac- 
count of  the  reipediive  luftre  of  the  liars  in  Bootes  by  Dr. 
Herfchel  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1797,  p.  309. 

Bootes  is  .reprefented  as  a man  in  a walking  pofliire,  with 
his  right  hand  grafping  a club,  and  his  left  e.^tended  upwards, 
and  holding  the  cord  of  the  two  dogs  which  feem  barking  at 
the  great  bear.  The  Greeks  give  no  certain  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  conllcllation.  The  poets  fay,  that  Bootes  was 
Icarus,  the  father  of  Erigonus,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  the 
heavens.  Others  iuppcle-him  to  be  Areas,  the  fon  of  Ca- 
liito.  Thofe,  who,  at  a very  early  period,  fuppofed  the  liars, 
which  were  afterwards  formed  into  the  great  bear,  to  re- 
prefent  a waggon  drawn  by  oxen,  made  this  Bootes  the 
driver  of  them  ; from  which  circumftane'e  he  was  called  the 
waggoner;  others  continued  the  office  when  the  waggon  was 
dellroyed,  and  made  it  his  office  to  drive  the  two  bears  round 
about  the  pole ; and  fome,  when  the  greater  waggon  was 
changed  into  the  greater  bear,  wiffied  Hill  to  preferve  the 
form  of  that  machine  in  the  liars  which  conilitute  Bootes. 

-•  This  conllellation  is  called  by  various  other  names,  as 
Areas,  Ardlophylax,  Arfturus  Minor,  Bubulcus,  Bubulus, 
Clamator,  Icarus, Lycaon,Plorans,  Plau{lri-Cullos,Philome- 
tus,  Thegnis,  and  Vociferator;  by  others,  Ceginus,  Lance- 
ator,  Septentrio ; by  Hefyehius,  Orion  ; by  others,  Canis 
Latrans  ; by  the  Arabs,  Aramech,  or  Arcamech.  Schil- 
ler, inllead  of  Bootes,  makes  the  figure  of  St.  Sylveller  ; 
Schickhard,  that  of  Nimrod;  and  Weigelius,  the  three 
Swediffi  crowns.  Wolf.  Lex.  Math.  p.  266. 

BOOTH,  Botha,  denotes  a Hall,  or  Handing  in  a fair  or 
market ; the  term  is  alfo  applied  to  any  temporary  ftrudlure 
formed  of  boards  and  boughs,  and  defigned  for  ffiade  and 
flielter. 

Booth,  Henry, In  earl  of  Warrington,  and  ba- 

ron Delamer,  of  Dunham  Maffey,  an  upright  fenator,  and  di- 
flinguiffied  patriot,  was  defeended  from  a family  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  born  in  1651.  During  the  life  of  his  father,  he  was 
Cuftos  Rotulorum  for  the  county  palatine  of  Chelter,  and  re- 
prefented that  county  in  feveral  parliaments  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  His  zeal  for  the  protellant  religion,  and  for  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  was  confpicuout  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life.  He  was  adlive  in  promoting  the  bill  for  exclud- 
ing the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne  ; he  alfo  made  a fpi- 
rited  fpeech  in  fupport  of  frequent  parliaments,  and  again  ft 
governing  by  favourites ; and  he  oppofed,  wuth  a manly 
firmnefs,  the  unjuft  and  arbitrary  power  affumed  by  the 
privy-council,  of  imprifoning  men  contrary  to  law\  He  was 
anxious  likewife  for  preferving  parliament  uncorrupt;  and 
with  this  view  contended  for  an  aft  to  puniffi  thofe  who  had 
received  bribes  from  the  court,  as  members  of  the  parliament 
denominated  the  penfion-parliament.  He’alfo  fpoke  in  pai-- 
liament  againft  the  corruption  of  the  judges,  charging  them 
with  having  fold,  denied,  or  delayed  juftice,  and  recom- 
mended an  inquiry  into  their  conduft,  and  that  thofe  who 
were  found  guilty  might  receive  merited  puniffiment.  His 
zeal  againft  the  papilts,  and  his  vigorous  oppofition  to  the 
arbitrary  meafures  of  the  court, rendered  him  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  governing  powers;  fo  that  he  was  turned  out 
of  the  commiffion  of  the  peace,  deprived  of  his  office,  as 
Cuftos  Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Chefter,  and  committed 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  tower  of  London,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  after  a few  months  releafed.  After  the  accef- 
fion  of  James  II.  he  was  twice  committed  to  the  tower;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686,  brought  to  trial,  under  a 
charge  of  high  treafon.  Jueffie  Jefferies  maintained,  on  this 
occafion,  that  it  was  not  neceflary,  in  point  of  law,  that  there 


fiiould  be  two  pofitive  witneffes.  In  order  to  convift  a man  of 
treafon  ; and  that  if  there  was  only  one  pofitive  witnefs,  addi- 
tional circumftances  might  fupply  the  place  of  a fecond.  Lord 
Delamer,  who  came  to  the  title  in  1684  by  the  death  of  hi& 
father,  made  an  able  defence : and  was  unanimoufly  ac- 
quitted. From  this  time  he  lived  in  retirement  at  his  feat 
at  Dunham  Maffey  ; but  when  matters  became  ripe  for  the 
revolution,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  the  promotion  of  that  great 
event.  In  a note  to  Dr.  Akenfide’s  ode  addreffed  to  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  it  is  faid,  that  at  Whittington,  a vil- 
lage on  the  edge  of  Scarfdale  in  Derbyfliire,  the  earls  of 
Devonihire  and  Danby,  and  the  lord  Delamei-,  privately 
concerted  the  plan  of  the  revolution.  The  houfe  in  which 
they  met  is  at  prefent  a farm  houfe;  and  the  country-people 
diftinguiffi  the  room  where  they  fat  by  the  name  of  the 
“ plotting-parlour.”  Lord  Delamer  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  firft  who  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  revolu- 
tion. After  he  had  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was 
deputed,  in  December  1688,  together  with  the  giarquis  of 
Flalifax,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  with  a mefl'age  to  king 
James,  intimating  to  him  that  he  mull  remove  from  White- 
hall. To  the  refpeftful  manner  in  which  he  executed  thi* 
commiffion,  James  bore  teftimony,  after  his  retirement  to 
France  ; obferving  that  “ the  lord  Delamer,  whom  he  had 
iifed  ill,  had  then  treated  him  with  much  more  regard  than  ' 
the  other  two  lords,  to  whom  he  had  been  kind;  and  from 
whom  he  might  better  have  expefted  it.”  His  lordlhip, 
however,  was  fully  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  dethroning 
the  king  ; and  in  a debate,  relative  to  declaring  the  throne 
vacant,  he  faid,  that  “it  was  long  lince  he  thought  himfelf  ab- 
folved  from  his  allegiance  to  king  James ; that  he  owed  him 
none,  and  never  would  pay  him  any  ; and  if  king  .Tames  came 
again,  he  was  refolved  to  fight  againft  him,  and  would  die 
fingle  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  rather  than  pay  him  any 
obedience.”  Such  were  his  fervices  in  fupport  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  he  was  honoured  with  feveral  official  appoint- 
ments at  that  period.  The  offices  of  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Chefter,  and  of  Cuftos  Rotulorum  of 
that  county  to  which  he  was  promoted,  he  enjoyed  for 
life.  Lord  Delamer,  however,  feems  to  have  been  no  fa- 
vourite at  court  ; his  difpofition  did  not  feem  to  have  been 
formed  for  a pliant  courtier  under  any  eftabliftiment ; and 
with  refpeft  to  his  political  fentiments,  he  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  thofe  who  wilhed  for  more  retrenchments  of  the 
regal  prerogative  than  were  made  at  the,  revolution.  But 
though  his  lordlhip  was  removed  from  the  adminiftration, 
letters  patent  were  iffued,  in  1690,  for  creating  him  earl  of 
Warrington,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  to  continue  tohim 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  ; and  a penfion  likewife  of 
2000I.  per  annum  was  granted  to  him,  for  the  better  fu|)port 
of  that  dignity  ; but  it  is  faid,  that  this  penfion  was  paid  to 
him  only  for  the  firft  half  year,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to 
run  in  arrear.  On  the  3d  of  January  1692-3,  the  earl  of 
Warrington  figned  a proteft  againft  the  rejeftion  of  the  bill 
for  incapacitating  perfons  in  office  under  the  crown,  either 
civil  or  military,  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  com.mons. 
This  patriotic  peer  died  at  London  on  the  2d  of  January 
1693-4,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.  He  left  four  fans  and 
two  daughters;  but  his  fecond  fon  dying  in  1758,  without 
heirs  male,  the  earldom  became  extinft.  Mr.  Granger  fays, 
that  lord  Delamer  was  “ a man  of  a generous  and  noble  na- 
ture, which  difdained,  upon  any  terms,  to  fubmit  to  fervi- 
tude  ; and  whofe  paffions  feemed  to  centre  in  the  love  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.”  In  every  part  of  his  life,  indeed, 
he  feems  to  have  been  aftuated  by  the  fame  principles ; and 
in  his  “Advice  to  his  children,”  printed  in  his  works,  he 
fays,  “ There  never  yet  vyas  any  good  man,  who  had  not  an 
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tiViIest  real  for  liis  country.’’  In  private  life,  Ke  was  a man  of 
ftrift  piety,  and  of  great  worth,  honour,  and  humanity.  Hfs 
works  were  jjubliflied  in  1 694,  in  one  volume  Svo.  They  con- 
fill  chiefly  of  fpeeches  made  by  him  in  parliament,  prayers 
tiled  by  hislordlhip  in  his  family,  fome  ihort  political  tradts, 
and  the  cafe  of  William  earl  of  Devonfliire.  Biog.  Brit. 

Booth,  Barton,  an  applauded  tragic  adlor,  was  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  and  refpedtable  family  in  Lancafliirc, 
born  in  1681,  and  educated  under  Dr.  Bulby  at  Wellmin- 
Ifer  fchool.  Wllilft  he  vvai  at  fchool,  he  exhibited  early 
indications  of  thofe  talents  which  qualified  him  for  his  future 
profefilon ; as,  befides  his  fondnefs  for  Latin  poetry,  he  was 
ciiltinguiflied  by  the  grace  and  energy  with  which  he  recited 
feveral  palfages  feleCted  from  it  and  committed  to  memory. 
Flattered  by  the  applaufe  which  he  received  in  afting  a part 
in  a Latin  play,  performed  at  fchool,  lie  acquired,  or  at 
lead  indulged,  an  inclination  for  the  fk^ge  ; and,  eloping 
from  fchool,  at  the  age  of  17,  very  much  to  the  difappoint- 
ment  and  grief  of  his  father,  who  defigned  him  for  the  uni- 
verfity.and  the  church,  he  accompanied  the  manager  of  an 
Irilh  theatre  to  Dublin.  On  the  Dublin  ftage  he  performed 
forthreefeafonswithverydiftinguiflred  applaufe;  recomm.end- 
ing  himfelf,  particularly  in  tragedy,  by  a grave  countenance, 
good  perfon,  an  air  of  dignity  in  his  afpeft  and  manner,  a 
hue  voice,  and  a very  manly  adfion.  Befides,  lie  fpoke  very 
juitly,  his  pronunciation  was  very  correft,  and  the  cadence 
of  his  voice  was  extremely  grateful  to  the  ear.  The  thea- 
trical reputation  which  he  acquired  in  Ireland,  determined 
him  to  return  to  London  in  '701 ; and  being  recommended 
to  Mr.  Betterton,  he  was  treated  by  him  with  kindnefs,  and 
had  important  parts  affigned  to  him  at  his  theatre.  After 
the  death  of  Betterton,  he  was  received  into  the  Drury-lane 
company,  and,  by  his  acknowledged  abilities,  he  rofe  to  the 
highelt  rank  in  his  profeffion,  as  a tragic  aftor.  When  Mr. 
Addifon’s  famous  play  of  Cato  was  introduced  on  the  ftage 
in  1712,  as  it  is  faid,  with  political  views,  and  to  fupport 
the  caufe  of  the  whigs,  the  part  of  Cato  was  affigned  to 
Mr.  Booth,  and  it  was  performed  fo  much  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  houfe,  that  both  the  whigs  and  tones  of  that 
period  concurred  in  bellowing  upon  him  unufual  and  unpre- 
cedented rewards.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid,  that  lord 
Bolingbroke  made  him  a prefent  of  fifty  guineas  from  the 
ftage-box,  and  that  the  maiiagers  afterwards  prefented  him 
with  the  fame  donation.  By  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
lord  Bolingbroke,  he  was  aflbciated,  in  1 7 1 3,  to  the  patentees 
•of  the  theatre;  and  for  twenty  years  conduCled  himfelf,  both 
as  a manager  and  an  adlor,  with  fuch  diftinguiflied  integrity 
and  abilities,  as  to  fecure  the  uninterrupted  approbation  of 
the  public.  He  married  for  his  fepond  wife,  Mrs.  Santlowe, 
a favourite  adlrels,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  harmony, 
and  to  whom,  in  token  of  his  affedlion,  he  left  his  whole 
fortune,  which,  according  to  his  own  declai-ation,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  he  had  received  with 
his  wife  upon  the  day  of  marriage.  At  length  his  health 
began  to  decline;  hut  fuch  was  the  high  ellimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  public,  that  his  appearance  drew  toge- 
ther crowded  audiences,  whenever  the  intervals  of  his  dif- 
temper  permitted  him  to  tread  the  ftage.  But  his  confti- 
tution  rapidly  decayed,  and  he  funk  under  a complication 
of  difeafes.  May  10,  1733.  He  was  buried  privately,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  diredlion,  at  the  parifli  church  of  Cow- 
ley, near  Uxbridge,  the  conftant  place  of  his  fummer  retire- 
ment, and  no  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memoiy.  Pfis 
wife,  however,  who  furvived  him  forty  years,  caufed  a mo- 
nument to  be  eredlcd  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  in  1772. 

As  anaftor.  Booth  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  that  folemn 
dignity,  and  rotundity  of  decla/^iation,  which  ferved  to 
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diftifidlly  the  cadence  and  melody  of  the  vcrfification* 
it.iout  altogether  ncgledling  the  exjueffion  of  paffion,  Ids 
manner  feerns  to  have  been  better  fuited  to  poetical  and  fen- 
^mental  parts,  fuch  as  that  of  Cato,  and  the  heroes  of 
tow e s tragedies,  than  to  the  highly  impaffioned.  Cibber, 
Jiovvever,  fays,  that  the  mafter-piece  of  Booth’ was  Othello, 
a chaiacler  abounding  with  fudden  turns  of  paffion,  united 
with  elevated  fentiment  and  ftriking  imagery.  There,  fays 
Cibber,  he  was  more  in  charafter,  and  feemed  not  more  to 
animate  or  pleafe  himfelf  in  it  than  his  fpedators.  To  his 
ato  he  gives  qualified  praife,  and  he  aferibes  the  reputatiou 
acquired  by  it  to  feveral  temporary  and  incidental  circurri- 
itances  ; but  in  Othello,  he  adds,  we  may  iee  him  in  the 
variety  of  nature.  Mr.  Vidlor  hath  taken  pains  to  do 
f oppofition  to  the  lukewarm  praife 

ot  Cibber,  and  to  the  refledlion  contained  in  Pone’s  epithet 
of  “ well-mouthed,”  and  in  the  fevere  illuftration  of  it  by 
his  right  reverend  annotator  ; and  yet,  perhaps.  Pope’s  epi- 
t et,  though  invidioufly  employed,  gives  a juft  idea  of  his 
general  manner. 

As  a man  of  letters,  Booth  appears  in  a refpe6lable  light ; 
though  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  exerting  himfelf 
much  in  this  way.  He  tranflated  fome  odes  of  Plorace,  and 
wrote  feveral  fongs  and  other  final]  pieces  of  poetry,  which 
weie  well  received  ; and  hecompofed  for  the  ftage  a mafle, 
entitled  “ Dido  and  i£neas.”  In  his  private  charafter,  he 
vyas  jiift  and  upright ; ready  to  acknowledge  and  reward  me- 
rit wherever  he  found  it;  fomewhat  rough  in  his  manner, 
and  bally  in  his  temper,  but  frank  and  fincere  in  declaring 
his  fentiments;  kind  and  liberal  in  his  condudl  as  a, manager ; 
refpedlful  to  his  parents;  affedlionate  to  his  brother  and 
filler;  and  polite  and  generous  to  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  generally  efteemed  by  thofe  who  knew  him; 
and  his  death  was  much  regretted.  Biog.  Brit. 

VtooTH'  Bay,  in  Geography,  a town  and  bay  of  America, 
on  the  coaft  of  Lincoln  county,  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine, 
about  two  miles  weft  of  Pemaquid  point.  N.  lat.  43°  42'. 
The  bay  ftretches  within  the  land  about  1 2 miles,  and  re- 
ceives two  Imall  ftreams.  On  it  is  a towm,  having  997  in- 
habitants.; the  town  and  bay  were  originally  called  “ Townf- 
end.” 

(P^  Neck).  See  Saponaria 

Officwalis. 

BOO  PY,  in  the  Military  /Irt,  the  moveables  taken  from 
an  enemy  in  war,  which  belonged  to  the  conquerors.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided  in  common  among  the 
army,  the  general  only  claiming  a larger  ftiare.  The  right  of 
iriaking  a diftrihution  of  it  was  always  confidered  as  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  general.  During  the  Trojan  war, 
it  vyaa  laid  at  his  tect  ; one  part  he  referved  for  himfelf,  and 
divided  the  remainder  either  among  the  chiefs  or  the  fol- 
diers.  As  foon  as  a vitftory  was  obtained,  the  armour  wa.9 
fcized  by  the  conquerors,  or  great  commanders;  and  the 
common  foldiers  were  permitted  to  gather  the  fpoils  of  the 
dead.  Horn.  II.  ;i  438.  66. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  forbidden  to  meddle  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  conquered;  and  the  Spartans  had  alw'ays  300 
men  appointed  to  obferve  their  adlions.  Inftances,  however, 
occur  of  their  dedicating  part  of  their  booty  to  the  gods. 
■When  any  booty  of  great  value  was  taken,  the  foldiers  pre- 
fented tlieir  general  or  commander  with  it ; but  before  the> 
dillribution  of  the  fpoils,  they  feledled  the  bell  as  an  ott'erino- 
to  tlie  gods.  Eight  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
generals  regulated  the  partition  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the 
Pei  fians  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  They  were  ftiared  amon<r 
the  foldiers,  after  fetting  apart  a certain  portion  to  decorate 
the  tenqilcs  of  Greece,  and  decreeing  proportiwiable  re- 
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■\vnvds  to  thofe  who  iiad  didingiiinitd  themfelve?,  in  the 
a'cVion.  From  that  time,  the  Grecian  generals  diipofed  of 
the  films  ariling  from  the  fale  of  the  plunder;  fometimes  de- 
pofiting  fliem  in  the  public  treafury;  at  other  times  afiign- 
mg  them  to  defray  the  expence  of  public  works,  or  the  de- 
coration of  temples ; enriching  their  friends  and  foldiers  with 
them  ; adding  them  to  tlieir  own  wealth;  or  at  leaftappro- 
printing to  themfelves  the  third  part,  which  in  certain  coiin- 
tries  was  regularly  afligned  them  by  conitant  ufage.  Polyh. 
Flift.  1.  ii.  p.  147; 

By  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Romans,  fpoils  taken 
Ti-o.m  the  enemy  belcngetl  to  the  republic;  particular  perfons 
having  no  right  to  them.  Thegeneralswho piqued  themfelves 
on  their  probity,  carried  it  wholly  to  the  public  treafury. 
Sometimes, -indeed,  they  divided  it  among  the  foldiery,  to 
animate  them,  and  ferve  iulieu  of  reward.  But  this  diltri- 
bution  depended  on  the  generals,  who  were  to  condudf 
themfelves  herein  with  great  equity  and  moderation  ; other- 
wife  it  became  a crime  of  peculation  to  lay  hands  on  the 
pillage,  as  regularly  belonging  only  to  the  ftate.  The  con- 
luls  Romulius  and  Veturius  were  condemned  for  having  fold 
the  booty  taken  from  the  aEqui.  Liv.  lib.  iii. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  booty  was  divided  equally  between 
the  army  and  the  people,  though  under  the  kings  a different 
khidof  dilfribiition  obtained.  Numb.  xxxi.  27. 

Among  the  Mahometans,  two-thirds  of  the  fpoils  arc 
allowed  to  the  army;  the  other  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet, 
and  his  relations,  and  to.  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the 
pilgrims.  Calmet.  Didf.  Bib.  tom.  i.  p.  321, 

Among  us,  formerly,  the  booty  was  fometimes  divided 
among  the  foldiery.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  every 
body  takes  what  he  can  lay  hold  on;  if  the  general  he 
?ibfent,  the  booty  isdiftributed  among  the  foldiers,  two  oarts 
being  allowed  to  the  cavalry,  and  one  to  the  infantry.  A 
captain  is  allowed  ten  fliares,  a lieutenant  fix,  and  a cornet 
four.  > See  Prize. 

EOOUROU,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  eafi  coaft 
of  Otaheite. 

BOPAL,  or  Bopaltol,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  a 
diftrift  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  Malwa ; placed 
by  Mr.  Rennell  in  N.  lat.  23'^  14'.  E.  long.  77°  28'.  The 
tbwn  is  extenfive,  and  furrounded  with  a ftone  wall ; the 
flreets  are  wide  and  ftraight.  On  a rifing  ground,  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  the  town,  is  a fort  called  “ Futteh-gurh,” 
newly  eredled,  and  not  quite  finifhed.  It  has  a Hone  wall, 
with  fquare  towers,  but  no  ditch.  The  fpot  on  which  it 
is  eredled  is  a folid  rock.  To  the  fouth-weft,  under  the 
walls  of  this  fort,  is  a very  extenfive  tank  or  pond,  formed 
by  an  embankment,  at  the  confluence  of  five  ftreamsifluing 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  form  a kind  of  amphi- 
theatre round  the  lake.  Its  length  is  about  fix  m.iles  ; and 
from  it  the  town  has  the  addition  of  “ Tal”  to  its  name- 
Thefe  hills,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  contain  a foft 
Tree  ftone,  and  a reddifh  granite,  the  latter  of  which  feems 
well  fitted  for  buildings  that  will  refift  water,  and  the  inju- 
ries of  the  weather ; and  it  is  accordingly  ufed  in  the  new 
embankment  which  is  building  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake. 
Trom  this  part  iffues  the  fmaU  river  “ Patara  ;”  and  it  is 
,faid  that  the  “ Betwah”  takes  its  rife  from  another  part  of 
•the  fame.  The  town  and  territory  of  Bopal  are  occupied 
i>y  a colony  of  Patans,  to  whom  they  were  afligned  by 
vAurungzebe.  The  revenue  of  Bopal  is  eftimated  at  10  or  12 
Jacs  of  rupees.  It  does  not  pay  any  regular  tribute  to  the 
'Mahrattas  ; but  a handfome  prefent  is  occafionally  fent  to 
conciliate  their  friendfhip.  The  people  feem  to  be  happy 
under  their  prefent  government ; and  the  Pewan,  by  his 
jpfpitality,  and  the  proteiiiou  afforded  to  ftrangers,  ha? 
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Induced  the  caravans,  and  travellers  in  general,  to  take  tlifa 
road  between  the  Deccan  and  Flindooftan.  Afiatic  Re- 
fearches,  vol.  vi.  p.  31, 

BOPPART,  or  Boppard,  an  ancient  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  lower  elector- 
ate, once  imperial,  leated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
formerly  belonging  to  the  arclibiftiop  of  Treves.  iSince  the 
French  revolution,  it  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  in  the  diftriCl  of 
Coblentz,  from  which  it  is  diftant  S miles  fouth.  The 
place  contains  2220,  and  the  canton  7232  inhabitants.  At 
this  town  a toll  ufed  to  be  exaCled  of  vefl'els  which  pafl’ed 
along  the  Rhine.  Near  the  river  the  town  is  furrourided  b-\r 
high  mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  are  richly  covered 
with  woods  ; and  when  the  foliage  appears  upon  the  trees, 
tile  country  about  it  forms  a feene  truly  pifturefque  and  ex- 
tremely luxuriant.  On  a mountain  behind  the  tovy-n  was  a 
Benedictine  nunnery,  called  the  abbey  of  Marienberg  ; and; 
heiides  this,  there  were  a convent  of  Carmelites,  and  another 
of  Francifeans,  in  very  romantic  fituations. 

BOPPINGEN,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  the-  . 
circle  of  Swabia,  and  county  of  Oettingen,  on  the  Eger; 
miles  weft  of  Nordlingen,  and  28  N.N.E.  of  Ulm. 

BOPOUAM,  .or  M'-Qjictm  bay,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
lake  Champlain,  in  Swantown,  Vermont,  and  has  Hog 
illand  on  tlie  north  at  the  mouth  of  Michifeoui  river. 

BOQUET,  a river  of  America,  which  paffes  through 
the  town  of  Willfborough,  in  Clinton  county,  New  York,, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  about  two  miles,  and  there  inter- 
rupted by  falls  on  which  are  mills. 

BOOUINEN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  ; 18  miles 
N.W.  of  Saragoffa. 

BOQUINII,  in  EccleJiaJUcal  H'tjlory,  a fort  of  Sacra- 
mentarians,  who  afferted  that  the  body  of  Chrift  was  prefent 
only  in  the  eucharift  to  thofe  for  whom  he  died,  that  is,  the 
eledt.  They  took  the  denomination  from  one  Boquinus,  a 
Lutheran  divine,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  of  tlie  party. 

BORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Macedonia, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  between  Illyria  and  Epirus. 

BOR.ETA,  a town  of  India,  placed  by  Ptolemy  oathe 
other  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

BORABASSOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes,  where  are  manufaftures  of  cotton  and  filk  fluffs. 

BORACIC  Acid,  A'c'uk  Borade,  Boraxfaure.  This 
fubftance  was  firft  difeovered  in  1702,  by  Homberg;  who, 
by  heating  together  in  a fubliming  veflel  a mixture  of  borax 
ajid  fulphat  of  iron,  obtained  a white  cryftalline  fait,  which 
from  its  fuppofed  medical  properties  he  named  ’volatile  nar- 
cotic fait  of  •vitriol,  or  fedative  fait.  The  term  loracic  acid 
was  appropriated  to  this  fait  by  Lavoifier  and  his  aflbeiates, 
at  the  general  reformation  of  the  chemical  nomenclature. 

Boracic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways;  either  by 
fublimation  or  precipitation.  The  heft  method  of  obtaining 
it,  according  to  the  former  of  thefe  proceffes,  is  as  follows : 

Take  two  parts  of  purified,  borax  reduced  to  a fine  pow-, 
der,  and  mix  them  in  a glafs  alembic  with  one  part  of  ful- 
phuric  acid  previoully  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water.. 

On  the  application  of  a gentle  heat,  the  borax  will  diffolvo;. 
and  at  a boiling  temperature,  there  will  firft  arife  an  acidu- 
lous water,  and  afterwards,  vvhen  the  mafs  in  the  alembic- 
begins  to  grow  thick,  a light,, white,  glittering  micaceous- 
fait  will  colledt  in  the  capital,  which  is  the  boracic  acid. 

As  this  fait  fublimesonly  while  the  laft  portions  of  moiftur-* 
are  evaporating,  it  is  neceffary  to  retm-n  back  the  acidulous 
water  repeatedly  upon  the  mafs  in  the  alembic,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  boracic  acid;  but  this  being  a tedi- 
gu?  opersttisB}  ftad  generally  terminating  with  the  fradure  of 
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t^e  alembic,  is  at  prefent  but  little  pradlifed.  The  moll:  ex- 
peditious and  economical  way  of  preparing  the  boracic  acid, 
is  by  precipitation  ; for  this  purpofe,  take  a boiling  hot  fa- 
turated  folution  of  purified  borax  in  water,  and  add  to  it,  by 
a little  at  a time,  fo  much  fulphuric  acid  as  to  make  the  folu- 
tion nightly  acidulous.  The  liquor,  when  cold,  will  be 
found  to  have  depofited  a confiderable  quantity  of  thin  cryf- 
tralline  plates  of  boracic  acid,  and  more  may  be  obtained  by 
fucceflive  evaporation  and  cooling,  till  cryftals  of  fulphated 
foda  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  The  fulphuric  acid 
is  on  feveral  accounts  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  decom- 
pofition  of  the  borax  ; yet  the  nitric,  muriatic,  or  even  the 
a<x;touG  acids  may  be  made  ufe  of,  and  will  effedl  a repa- 
ration of  the  boracic  acid  from  the  foda  with  which  it 
was  united  in  the  borax.  The  proportion  of  acid  obtained 
by  precipitation,  amounts,  according  to  Beaume,  to  nearly 
one  half  of  the  borax  made  ufe  of ; and  it  is  this  kind  of  bo- 
racic acid  that  has  been  ufed  by  moll  chemifts  in  their  expe-  ■ 
riments  on  this  fubllance.  The  precipitated  acid  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  pure,  as  it  retains,  according  to  Cadet, 
a portion  of  the  acid  made  ufe  of  in  its  precipitation,  and 
aonfills,  according  to  Beaume,  of  about 

56  boracic  acid 

14  an  impure  unfublimable  fait 

30  water  of  cryfliallization 
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Sublimed  boracic  acid  is  in  the  form  of  very  minute  thin 
plates,  with  a Hiining  filvery  lullre,  and  remarkably  volumi- 
nous ill  proportion  to  its  weight.  The  cryllaliized  acid  has 
the  fame  general  appearance,  only  it  is  in  larger  plates,  and 
of  confiderably  greater  fpecific  gravity. 

The  tafte  of  boracic  acid  is  flightly  fubfaline  ; it  reddens 
fyrup  of  violets,  but  exhibits  very  feeble  acid  charadlers. 

It  is  very  difficultly  loluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires 
confiderable  proportion  of  Iiot  water;  as  the  hot  folution 
cools,  it  depollts,  in  cryftalline  plates  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
acid  which  it  had  taken  up.  Alcohol  takes  up  a larger 
quantity  of  this  fiilt  than  water  does,  and  burns  in  coiife- 
quence  with  a green  flame.  On  this  account  boracic  acid 
has  been  fuppoled  by  fome  chemifts. to  contain  copper.  But 
if  a piece  of  paper  is  dipped  in  the  alcoliolic  folution,  and 
then  dried,  it  will  burn  with  a deep  yellow  flame  ; hence  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  green  tinge  in  queflion  is  only  caufed 
by  a mixture  of  the  yellow  flame  of  the  boracic  acid  with 
the  blue  one  of  the  alcohol. 

Vv^hen  boracic  acid  is  heated  to  rednefs  in  a filver  crucible, 
it  becomes  firfe  of  a pafty  couultence,  and  then  melts  into  a 
tenacious  glafs  perfectly  colourlefs  andtranfparent.  By  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air,  this  glafs  becomes  opalefcent,  but  does 
not  undergo  any  other  change;  it  is  foluble  in  water,  and 
may  be  obtained,  by  cooling  and  evaporation,  in  the  ftate  of 
crydlalline  plates  as  before.  When  fufed  in  an  earthen  cru- 
cible, it  diffolves  fome  of  the  earth,  and  forms  a femi-tranf. 
parent  glafs  confiderably  lefsfufible  than  the  pure  acid  ; and 
when  diflblved  in  water,  and  evaporated,  it  becomes  a gela- 
tinous mafs,  fuperficially  covered  with  a few  cryftals  of  bo- 
racic acid. 

. Neither  the  oxygenating  nor  deoxygenating  proceffes  ap- 
pear to  have  the  fmalleft  effeft  on  this  acid  ; and  all  attempts 
to  raife  it  to  a higher  degree  of  oxygenation,  or  to  decom- 
pofe  it,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have  not  been  attended 
with  the  fmalleft  fuccefs.  It  unites  in  the  moift,  way  by  fingle 
affinity  with  the  cauftic  alkalies,  and  by  compound  affinity 
alto  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxyds  ; its  attradfion,  how- 
«ver,  is  fo-.f££hle;  that  it  is  incapable,  when  in  foJulion,  of 
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diflodglng  even  the, carbonic  acid  from  its  Lafis.  But  weals 
as  boracic  acid  is  in  the  moift  way,  its  fixity  in  the  fire*ena- 
bles  it  to  feparate,  in  a high  heat,  the  fulphuric,  nitric, 
muriatic,  and  all  the  other  volatilizable  acids  from  their 
bafes,  forming  with  them  a genus  of  falts  called  i/arats, 
none  of  which,  except  the  fub-borat  of  foda,  or  common 
Borax,  has  hitherto  been  made  the  objedl  of  chemical 
inveftigation.  / 

Boracic  acid,  befides  being  obtained  from  the  decompo- 
fition  of  borax,  is  alfo  found  native  in  certain  hot  fprings  and 
lakes  in  Tufcaiiy.  It  is  not  applied  to  any  medical,  chemi- 
cal, or  economical  ufe. 

BORACITE,  Borazit,  Wurfdjlein Magnejle  boratect 
Hauy.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  yellowiffi,  fmoke  or 
afli-grey,  paffing  into  greyifli  or  greeniffi-white.  It  occurs 
in  fmall  cubic  cryftals  truncated  on  the  angles.  The  cryftals 
are  for  the  moil  part  opaque,  fome  are  femi-tranfpareiit,  and 
a few  of  the  fmalleft  are  entirely  tranfparent.  Their  luftre 
internally  is  confiderable,  and  of  the  vitreous  kind.  The 
fradlure  is  fmall  and  flat  conchoidal,  paffing  into  uneven  and 
fpliiUery.  The  cryftals  are  often  corroded  more  or  lefs,  and 
then  are  eafily  pulverizable  ; but  when  perfect,  they  are 
hard  enough  to  give  brifle  and  lively  fparks  when  ftruck 
againlt  the  fteel.  Sp.  gr.  256. 

The  boracite,  when  expofed  to  a full  red  heat,  becomes 
opaque,  and  lofes  about  5 per  cent  of  its  weight,  but  un- 
dergoes no  other  change  ; when  intenfely  heated  in  a clay 
crucible,  it  runs  into  a yellowiflt  glafs.  It  is  entirely,  though 
with  difficulty,  foluble  in  muriatic  acid  by  long  digeftion. 
According  to  the  analyfis  of  Weftrumb,  it  confills  of 
68  boracic  acid 
13.5  magnefia 
III  lime 
j alumine 
0475  of  iron 
2.  lilex 


96.25 

Some  later  experiments,  however,  of  Vauquelin  make  the 
proportion  of  lime  to  be  much  fmaller ; and  it  appears  pro- 
bable, that  the  only  effential  ingredients  of  this  mineral  are 
boracic  acid  and  magnefia. 

Boracite  is  found  near  Luneburgh,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunf- 
wick,  lining  the  Tides  of  a vein  in  a hiil  of  fulphat  of  lim.e. 
The  cryftals  from  their  fliape  were  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  name  of  wurfelfpath,  or  cubic  fpar,  and  were 
fuppofed  by  fome  mineralogifts  to  be  a variety  of  quartz. 
The  prefence  of  boracic  acid  in  them  was  not  fufpedled, 
till  the  analyfis  of  Weftrumb,  publiflted  in  1788,  in  the 
Tranfaftions  01  the  Society  Nat.  Curiof.  Emmerling. 
Hauy.  An.  de  Chim.  v.  ii. 

BORAGE,  in  Botany^  See  Eorago. 

BORAGINEzE,  the  ninth  order  of  the  eighth  clafs 
of  Juffieu,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  natural 
ebaradfer.  Calyx  five-parted,  permanent.  Corolla  moft 
commonly  regular.  Stamens  generally  five.  Germ  Am- 
ple, or  four-lobed.  Style  one.  Stigma  either  bifid,  furrowed, 
or  Ample.  Seeds  moft  frequently  four,  either  in  a capfiile  or 
a berry  ; or  elle  apparently  naked,  obliquely  attached  to  the 
ftylc,  andfor  the  moft  part  inclofed  in  the  permanent  calyx. 
Corculum  without  a perifperm.  Stem  in  molt  herbaceous  ; in 
a few,  a fhrub  or  a tree.  Beaves  alternate,  often  rough. 

The  genera  are  thrown  into  five  divifions.  i.  Fruit, 
berry , item,  a (larub  or  a tree.  Patagonula,  cordia,  chretia, 
menais,  varronia,  tournefortia.  2.  Fruit,  one  or  two-cap- 
fular,  herbaceous..  Hydrophyllum,  phacelia,  ellifia,  di- 

chondra  ^ 
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cKondra  ? mefrerfclimidia,  cci'inthe.  I’mit,  four  naked 
feeds  ; throat  of  the  corolla  naked  ; for  the  moft  part  herba- 
ceous and  rough.  Coldemia,  heliotropium,  echium,  litho- 
fpermum,  pulmonaria,  onofma.  4.  Fruit,  four  naked  feeds  ; 
throat  of  the  corolla  clofed;  herbaceous,  and  generally  rough- 
leaved. Symphytum,  lycopfis,  niyofotis,  anchufa,  borago, 
afperugo,  cynoglollum.  Obf.  The  lall  two  divifions  would 
more  logically  have  been  thrmvn  into  one,  with  twm  fub- 
divifions.  They  conftitute  Linnaeus’s  natural  order,  afperi- 
folite.  5.  Allied  to  the  boragineas ; herbaceous.  Nolana, 
fiphonanthus  ? falkia,  the  connefting  link  between  thebora- 
gine^  and  convolvuli. 

La  Marck  (Encyc.  Method.)  gives  the  boragineae  a clia- 
rafter  which  belongs  almoft  excliifively  to  the  aiperifolia:  of 
Linnaeus.  He  has  only  three  divifions : i.  Four  germs,  or 
one,  four-parted  ; the  proper  afpefifoliae.  2.  Five  germs,  or 
one  with  five  divifions  ; nolana,  monnieria,  raputia.  The 
natural  fituation  of  the  laft  two  W'as  left  undetermined  by 
Juflieu.  3.  One  undivided  germ  ; comprehending  the  firit 
and  fecond  divifion  of  Juflieu.  He  has  placed  this  divifion 
laft,  apprehending,  and  furely  not  without  reafon,  that  it 
ought  to  form  a diftindl  order  betw'een  the  boragineae  and 
convolvoli. 

The  boragineae  compofe  the  twelfth  family  of  the  eighth 
clafs  of  Venterat,  in  his  “ Tableau  du  regne  vegetal.”  It 
contains  only  the  afperifoliae,  with  the  Linnean  charaAer, 
except  that,  in  concurrence  with  Gartner,  the  fruit  is  con- 
fidered  as  confifting  of  two  or  four  nuts  ; in  the  former  cafe 
each  two-celled  and  tvvo-feeded  ; in  the  latter,  each  one- 
celled  and  one-feeded  ; the  feeds  attached  cither  to  the  inner 
fide  or  bafe  of  the  nut  by  a filiform  or  capillary  peduncle  or 
placenta. 

BORAGO  (derivation  of  the  name  uncertain).  Linn, 
gen.  188.  Reich.  200.  Schreb.  248.  Willd.  283.  JufT. 
131.  Gaert.  tom.  i.  415.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  78  Clafs, 
JPentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Oi’d.  jdfpcrijoli^ — Boraginem 
JufT. 

Gen.  Charac.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted,  permanent.  Cor. 
monopetalous,  wheel-fhaped  ; border  five-parted,  flat ; feg- 
ments  acute  ; throat  crowned  w'ith  five  emarginate,  obtufe 
prominences.  Siam,  five,  awl-fliaped,  converging  ; anthers 
oblong,  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the  filaments  in  the  middle, 
converging.  Pijl.  germs  four,  ftyle  filiform,  longer  than 
the  ftamens  : ftigma  fiinple.  Pericarp  none;  calyx  larger, 
inflated,  containing  the  feeds.  Linn.  Schreb.  La  Marck, 
.TulT.  Pericarp,  nuts  four,  boney,  ovate,  a little  com.pr'efled, 
flightly  convex  on  one  fide,  fmooth,  flrining,  light  chefnut, 
obfoletcly  angular,  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow  in  the 
middle,  and  with  parallel,  tranfverfe  wrinkles,  imperforate, 
oiie-celled,  without  valves.  Seed  folitary,  ovate-acuminate, 
almoft  black.  Gaert. 

EflT.  Char.  Cor.  wheel-ftiaped ; border  fpreading,  acute  ; 
throat  clofed  with  rays. 

Species,  i.B.  ojicinalis.  Eng.  Bot.  36.  common  borage. 
“ All  the  leaves  alternate  ; calyxes  fpreading.”  Linn.  Root 
long,  fleihy,  tender,  wEite,  fibrous;  ften\  about  a foot  and  a 
half  high,  branched,  hollow^,  fucculent,  cylindric  ; leaves  al- 
ternate, large,  oval-lanceolate,  obtufe,  wrinkled,  deep  greefi, 
and,  as  w'ell  as  the  ftem,  rough,  with  fliarp,  rigid,  white 
briftles;  the  lower  on  petioles,  the  upper  feflile  ; flow’ers ' 
terminating  on  branched  peduncles,  blue,  flefli-coloured,  or 
Jivhite  ; calyx  and  corolla  divided  to  the  bafe  ; tube  ftiort  and 
■white  ; filaments  fliort,  white,  fpringing  from  the  claws  of 
the  petal,  with  a (harp  blue  procefs,  where  the  dark  purple 
or  blackifh  anthers  are  infected.  Said  to  have  come  ori- 
ginallj  from  Aleppo,  but  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
Jiuropcj  and  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
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don  on  dunghills  and  among  rubbifti,  where  it  is  fcarcely 
more  than  biennial.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens, 
on  account  of  the  fuppofed  cordial  virtues  of  its  flow'ers,  but 
■ they,  have  long  loft  their  reputation,  having  neither  warmth, 
pungency,  fmell,  nor  any  other  indication  of  active  qualities. 
Its  root,  ftem,  and  leaves  contain  an  infipid  vifeous  juice, 
v/hich,  on  being  boiled  a confiderable  time,  form  crjdlals  of 
nitre.  A clarified  fyrup  formed  from  it  ispreferibed  by  the 
French  phyficians  in  pleurifies,  and  other  diiorders  which  re- 
quire a cool  treatment.  In  Italy  its  young  and  tender 
leaves  are  in  common  ufe,  both  as  a pot-herb  and  a fallad. 
In  France  its  flowers,  with  thofe  of  nafturtium  (tropaeolum), 
are  put  into  fallads  as  an  ornament.  In  England  the-flowers 
and  upper  leaves  are  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  that  fummer 
beverage  compofed  of  wdne,  water,  lemon-juice,  and  fugar, 
called  a cool  tankard  to  which  they  feem  to  give  an  addi- 
tional coolnefs.  2.  B.  indica.  “ Leaves  of  the  ramifications 
oppofite,  embracingthe  ftem ; folioles  of  the  calyx  fagittate.” 
Linn.  “ Peduncles  one- flowered.”  Miller.  An  annual 
plant,  rarely  rifing  a foot  high.  Stem  branching,  rough, 
with  fmall,  white,  ftiffilh  hairs  ; leaves  lanceolate,  rugged, 
only  the  lower  ones  oppofite  ; flowers  axillary,  fhorter  than 
the  leaves  ; folioles  of  the  calyx  five-angled,  hilpid,  expand- 
ing at  the  bafe  into  two  remarkable  fltarp-pointed  auricles  ; 
corolla  white,  pale-blue,  or  fleflt  colour,  with  five  ruft- 
coloured  fpots.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  3.  B.  afri- 
caiia.  “ Leaves  of  the  ramifications  petiolate  ; folioles  of 
the  calyx  ovate,  acute,  ereft.”  Linn.  “ Peduncles  many- 
flowered.”  Mur.  Whole  plant  hifpid,  with  ftiff,  fragil 
briftles,  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  more  branching  tlian  B. 
indica.  I, eaves  large,  ovate,  and  oppofite ; floral  leaves 
fmall  and  alternate  ; corolla  fmall,  blue,  yellow  within,  witli 
five  purplifli  fpots  ; peduncles  terminating,  divided,  and 
almoft  racemed ; folioles  of  the  calyx  entire.  Native  of 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 
4.  B.  zeylanica.  “ Leaves  of  the  ramifications  feflile ; pedun- 
cles one-flowered  ; calyx  without  ears.”  Linn.  Mant.  Stem 
hifpid,  branching  about  a foot  high  ; leaves  of  the  ftent 
oppofite,  lanceolate,  hifpid  ; of  the  branches  alternate,  more 
numerous,  fmailer,  and  more  acute  ; peduncles  axillary,  fili- 
form, folitary,  longer  than  the  leaves  ; calyx  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  ereft.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  5.  B. 
lovgifoUa.  Poiret.  Barbary.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
feflile,  alternate ; calyx  very  hairy  at  the  bafe.”  Willd. 
Allied  to  the  foregoing,  but  fufficiently  diftinCt.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  linear,  without  ears.  A native  of  Barbary.  6. 
B.  oricntalis.  “ Calyxes  fliorter  than  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla ; leaves  cordate.”  Linn.  Petiolate;  peduncles  many- 
flowered  ; ftamens  longer  than  the  corolla,  hairy.  La 
Marck.  Root  large,  fleihy,  black  without,  whitifli  within, 
full  of  an  infipid  vifeous  juice ; ftem  more  than  two  feet 
high  ; root  leaves  large,  on  long  peduncles,  cordate  ; ftem 
leaves  alternate,  fmall,  ovate,  on  membranous  petioles,  chan- 
nelled at  the  bafe  ; flowers  axillary,  and  terminating,  paui- 
cled  ; tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  white  ; 
border  white,  reflexed.  A native  of  the  country  about  Con- 
ftantinople.  7.  B.  cretica.  “ Calyxes  the  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  leaves  ovate.”  Willden.  Taken  up  from 
Tournefort,  cor.  6,  and  deferibed  from  a dried  fpeciinen. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate  rliomboid,  very  entire  ; flowers 
red. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  is  a hardy  annual, 
which  will  fow  its  own  feeds,  and  come  up  without  care. 
The  feeds  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  (hould  be  fown 
upon  a hot-bed  in  March,  and  the  plants  fhould  afterwards 
be  feparately  planted  in  a fmall  pot,  with  light,  earth,  and 
•plunged  in  a new  hot -bed  : in  hot  weather  they  fliould  be 

allowed 
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allowed  a good  deal  of  air.  The  fixth  is^  perennial,  eafily 
propagated  by  the  root,  which  ma)'  be  parted  in  autumn, 
and  planted  in  a dry  foil  and  warm  fituation. 

Borago  (Morifon).  See  Cynoguossum 

BORAHS,  Lat.  Boerojia,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft  Gothland,  fituatein  a mild 
and  mountainous  country,  on  the  river  Wifica.  It  was 
founded  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  in  1622  endowed  with 
feveral  pi-ivileges.  Its  inhabitants  are  a fort  of  itinerant 
pedlars,  who  deal  in  linen,  and  traverie  the  kingdom  for  this 
purpofe.  This  town  was  deftroyed' by  lire  in  1727;  but 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  continues  in  a good  condition. 
It  has  a fpring  of  medicinal  water ; and  has  the  forty-third 
vote  in  the  diet. 

BORAK,  among  Mahometans,  a fabulous  animal,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  a middle  kind  between  an  afs  and  a mule, 
whereon  the  prophet  was  carried  in  his  nodiurnal  flight  from 
Jerufalem  into  the  Heavens. 

Tliis  animal  the  Arabs  called  Jll  Borah,  q.  d.  Jhlning. 
The  night  when  the  journej"  was  performed  is  called  Leilat  at 
'Meeragc,  i.  e.  the  night  of  afcenfion;  and  the  flight  itfelf 
At  Mefra,  concerning,  which  there  is  a multitude  of  tradi- 
tions. 

BORANA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Tortrix  that 
inhabits  Sweden,  This  is  of  a large  lize,  with  the  head 
cinereous,  and  thorax  fufeous.  Fabricius,  who  deferibes  it 
in  his  ' Mantilla,  thus  defines  it  fpecifically : wings 
varied  with  cinereous  and  fufeous,  with  elevated  fcattered 
dots. 

BO  RANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Scythia, 
who,  after  having  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Danube, 
palled  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  under  the  empire  Jufti- 
nian,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Afia. 

BORANO,  Cape,  in  lies  near  the  N.  W,  ex- 

tremity of  the  large  gulf  of  Venice,  and  forms  the  N.  E.  point 
to  the  duller  of  illands  that  impede  the  entrance  into  that 
city.  N.  lat.  about  45°  1 6'.  E.  long.  12°  30'.  An  ifland 
of  the  fame  name  lies  within  the  cape. 

BORASSUS,  in  Botany  ( /Sopaa-co?,  Diofeorides).  Linn. 
1220.  Reich.  1336.  Schreb.  1689.  QXt&%,  Appendix  P alms . 
Linn.  Dicccia  Hexandria,  Thunb. 

Gen.  Char.  Male,  ampana,  Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  Cat. 
fpathc  univerfal,  compound;  fpadix  amentaceous,  imbricate  ; 
perianth  proper,  three-leaved ; leaves  ovate,  concave.  Cor. 
none,  Stam.  filaments  fix,  thickilh ; anthers  thicker, 
llriated. 

Female  on  a diftindl  plant,  carimpana,  Rheede.  Cal. 
fpathe  and  fpadix  as  in  the  male ; perianth  proper,  three- 
leaved, permanent;  leaves  roundilh,  obtufe.  Cor.  petals 
three,  roundilh,  permanent ; in  La  March’s  figure  exadly 
fimilar  in  form  and  fize  to  the  leaves  of  the  caly-x.  Pif. 
germ  roundifh;  ftyles  three,  fmall;  ftigmas  fimple.  Peri- 
carp, drupe,  roundilh,  obtufe,  rigid,  one-qelled.  Seeds  three, 
fub-ovate,  comprefted,  diftind,  filamentofe. 

Species,  B.  jlalelUformis.  La  Marck  Illuft.  PI.  898. 

Fronds  palmate,  cowled  ; ftipes  feivate.”  Linn.  A tree 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high  ; two  feet  thick  at  bottom, 
and  one  at  top.  Trunk,  bark  of  a dark  colour  ; wood  dark 
rufous  red,  with  a foft  pith  in  the  middle ; fronds  about 
eight,  decuffate  (umbellate,  La  Marck),  at  the  top  of  the 
trunk ; ftipe  near  fix  feet  long,  round,  and  near  a fpan  in 
breadth  below,  flat,  fomewhat  concave,  and  not  more  than  a 
palm  above,  rough  with  fpines  along  the  edges.  The  leafy 
part  large,  widely  expanded,  folded  like  a fan,  and  ufed  as 
fuch  in  its  native  countries  ; at  the  edges  of  the  folds,  fur- 
pilhed  with  prominent  rough  ribs  ; gafhed  at  the  extremity  ; 
©f  a denfe  and  thick  texture,  llriated  lengthways  with  clofe 
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Veins;  fruit  fize  of  a child’s  head;  external  rind  or  fh?Ilj 
when  ripe,  blackilh  and  fliining  near  the  calyx,  longitudinally 
llriated  with  furrows  and  fiifures,  greenilh  yellow  above; 
containing  3 denfe  pulp,  at  firft  foft  and  white,  afterwards 
filamentous  and  fucculent,  of  afweetifh  not  unpleafant  tafte, 
and  ftrong  Imell.  In  the  pulp  are  feparately  imbedded  two 
or  three  oblong  flat  nuts,  with  a thick  woody  fliell,  contain- 
ing, when  young,  a blue,  gelatinous,  efculent  kernel,  of  a 
fvveet,  plcafant  flavour,  which  finally  becomes  too  hard  to  be 
eaten.  Ray  Hill.  Plant.  A wine  and  a fugar  are  made 
from  the  lap  of  the  tree.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
BORAX,  ill  Chemijlry,  fub-borat  of  foda.  ' 

Borax  is  a faline  fubftance,  which  has  hitherto  been  found 
only  in  Tibet,  an  extenfive  mountainous  diJlricl  to  the  north 
of  Hindooftan.  According  to  the  moft  authentic  recent  ac- 
counts, efpecially  the  report  of  Mr.  Saunders,  who  vifited 
Tibet,  in  company  with  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  year  1783,  borax 
is  procured  from  a mountain  lake,  fifteen  days’  journey  from 
the  capital  of  Tibet,  This  lake  is  encompafled  by  rocky 
hills,  and  is  entirely  fupplied  by  fprings,  no  llream  either 
falling  into  it  or  flowing  from  it.  The  water  has  a fait 
tafte,  and  contains  both  borax  and  common  fait ; and,  on 
account  of  its  elevated  fituation,  is  frozen  for  a great  part  of 
the  year.  The  edges  and  fliallows  of  the  lake  are  covered 
with  a ftratum  of  borax,  which  is  dug  up  in  confiderable 
malTes,  and  the  holes  thus  made  are  gradually  filled  by  a 
frefli  depofition;  from  the  deeper  parts  of  tlie  lake,  rock  fait 
is  procured.  The  borax,  in  its  rough  ftate,  is  called  tincal, 
and  is  brought  to  Europe  in  the  form  of  a brownifia  grey 
impure  amorphous  fait,  or  in  detached  cryftals,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  the  form  of  comprefted  hexahedral 
prifms. 

The  purification  of  borax  is  an  art  which  was  firft  appro- 
priated by  the  Venetians,  afterwards  pafted  to  the  Dutch, 
and  is  now  pradtifed  in  great  perfedlion  by  fome  Englifh 
chemifts.  The  procefs  is  as  yet  kept  a fecret,  but  In  all 
probability  confifts  of  calcination  and  folution. 

The  crude  borax  is  often  covered  with  an  oily  or  greafy 
matter,  to  prevent  it  from  cfHorefeing,  and,  on  this  account^ 
is  not  eafily  adted  on  by  hot  water.  It  appears,  however, 
that  by  expollug  the  tincal  to  a calcining  heat,  lower  than 
its  point  of  fufion,  the  greafe  may  be  burned  off,  and  other 
inflammable  impurities  may  be  got  rid  of;  the  refidue  being 
then  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  anddigefted  in  boiling  water, 
the  faline  parts  will  be  diftblved,  leaving  moft  of  the  impuri- 
ties behind.  The  further  completion  of  the  purification  is 
probably  effedled  by  the  common  clarifying  fubftances,  and 
repeated  folution  and  cryftallization. 

Borax,  when  quite  pure,  is  in  colourlefs  cryftalline  maftes, 
very  flightly  efflorefeent  on  expofure  to  the  air.  Its  fp.  gr. 
according  to  Kirwan,  is  1.74.  Its  tafte  is  fomewhat 
fweetifh,  and  fenfibly  alkaline.  It  turns  fyrup  of  violets 
green  ; fhewing,  therefore,  an  excefs  of  alkali  in  its  com- 
pofition.  It  contains,  according  to  Kirwan, 

34  boi-acic  acid 

1 7 foda 

47  water  of  cryftallization 
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Borax,  when  expofed  to  a dry  heat,  fpeedily  diflblves  in  its 
water  of  cryftallization;  it  then,  as  the  moifture  evaporates, 
becomes  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  and  a voluminous  fpongy 
texture,  like  burnt  alum.  If  the  heat  isincreafed  to  a mode- 
rate rednefs,  it  liquefies,  and  when  cool,  appears  as  a colour- 
lefs tranfparent  glafs.  If  poured  out  of  the  crucible  in  order 
do  cool,  it  Ihould  be  transferred,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  folid, 
to  a covered  bafon,  or  other  proper  veftel,  for  it  always 
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cracks  arid  flics  to  pieces  before  k gi'ows  cold.  Borax,  wlica 
thus  ful'ed,  is  called  glafsof  bonix  ; by  expofure  to  the  air, 
it  acquires  the  appearance  of  chalcedony,  on  account  of  tlie 
partial  efliorefcence  that  it  undergoes.  If  made  in  a fib  er 
crucible, .or  if  bnjlily  melted  in  aii  eartben  one,  it  isperfeflly 
refoluble  in  water;  but  when  kept  fluid  for  a long  time  in  a 
common  crucible,  it  diflblves  a portion  of  the  earth  of  the 
Veflel,  and  becomes  little,  if  at  all,  foluble  in  water. 

Cryftallized  borax  requires  twelve  parts  of  water  at  the 
common  tem.perature  for  its  folution,  but  only  fix  parts  of 
boiling  wuiter;  it  therefore  depofits  cryltals  by  mere  cooling. 
Borax  is  decompofable  by  all  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
acids  when  added  to  excefs,  the  boracic  acid  being  feparated, 
and  the  foda  uniting  with  the  other  acid;  but  if  only  the  ex- 
cefs of  foda  is  combined  wdth  the  other  acid,  the  whole,  by 
evaporation  and  cooling,  forms  a confufedly  cryftallized  mafs, 
confifting  of  the  three  ingredients  in  mutual  combination. 
Borax  will  alfo  diflblve  and  combine  with  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  boracic  acid,  forming  borat  of  foda.  In  this  fait 
the  acid  and  alkaline  parts  completely  fanirate  each  other,  fo 
that  it  produces  no  change  on  fyrup  of  violets,  neither  does 
it  poflefs  any  longer  an  alkaline  tafte ; it  does  not  efflorefee 
like  common  borax,  nor  are  the  forms  of  its  cryftals  the 
fame.  The  affinity  of  foda  for  boracic  acid  is  not  fo  great  as 
that  of  barytes,  ftrontian,  lime,  and  magnefia.  Thefe  alka- 
line earths,  therefore,  decompofe  borax ; the  pure  alkali 
remaining  in  folution,  and  the  eartliy  borats  forming  pulve- 
rulent infoluble  falts.  Potafli  is  alfo  capable  of  decompofing 
borax;  but  borat  of  potafh  being  very  foluble  in  foda,  no 
precipitation  takes  place. 

Silex  and  alumine  combine  in  the  dry  way  with  borax, 
the  former  into  a tranfparent,  the  latter  into  an  opaque 
glafs.  If  the  ingredients  are  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
the  glafs  is  infoluble  in  the  mineral  acids;  but  if  a cOnfider- 
able  excefs  of  borax  is  employed,  the  refult  is  a foluble 
glafs.  Of  this  circumftance  Mr.  Chenevix  has  ingenioufly 
taken  advantage  by  fubftituting  borax  for  cauftic  potafli  in 
■ the  analyfis  of  the  more  refraftory  ftony  compounds,  the 
■ufe  of  the  former  fait  being  much  more  convenient,  on  many 
accounts,  than  of  the  latter.  Borax  will  alfo  diflblve  moft 
of  the  metallic  oxyds,  receiving  from  each  peculiar-  tinges 
of  colour. 

The  ufes  of  borax  are  confiderable ; it  is  employed  in  the 
laboi-atory  as  a very  active  flux,  and  as  producing  a more 
perfedlly  limpid  fuiion  than  any  other  fubftance.  For  the 
fame  reafon  it  is  an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
glafs;  though  its  dearnefs  prevents  it  from  being  employed 
fo  often  as  it  otherwife  might  be  to  great  advantage.  Borax 
is  alfo  highly  uleful  to  the  jewellers  and  goldfmiths,  as  a flux 
for  the  folder,  by  w’hich  pieces  of  gold  and  filver  are  ce- 
Tnented  together;  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  it  is  employed  in 
• them.oift  way  as  a folvent  for  gum  lac. 

BORBETOMAGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Worms,  a 
town  of  Germany,  according  to  Ptolemy,  w'ho  fays,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Vangioni.  It  was  their  capitaL  See 
Worms. 

BORBO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Piedmont,  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Tanaro  at  Afti. 

BQRBONIA,  m Botany,  (in  honour  of  Gafton  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Orleans,)  a name  firft  given  by  Plumier  to  plants  of 
different  charadters,  afterwards  transferred  by  Lmnssus  to  a 
genus  in-  his  clafs  diadelphia  deoandria,  which  is  obfcurely 
'‘-defined,  and,  concerning  which  there  are  in  authors  much 
confufion  and  inconfiftency.  La  Marck  fays,  that  it  differs 
from  genifta,  only  in  having  the  fegments  of  its  calyx  a little 
longer  and  fharper,  which  is  furely  a flight  and  indetermi- 
uablfi  circumftance  i and  fvo'm  afpalathus,  in  not  having  its 


leaves  fafciculated,  which  is  certainly  no  generic  chara<!Ict^ 
at  all.  He  follows  Liunmus,  however,  in  keeping  thefe 
three  genera  diftinct,  but  unites  it  with  liparia,  from  which 
lie  finds  no  reafon  to  feparate  it*  Linnesus  attributes  to  it 
only  nine  fliamens,  all  united,  and  obferves,  that  liparia  (a 
genus  formed  by  him,  late  in  life,  from  Thunberg’s  plants, 
collefted  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  differs  from  it  in 
liaviug  a tenth  feparate  ftamen.  Boic  fays,  that  the  bor- 
bonia  has  eitlrer  nine  or  ten  ftamens,  eight  or  nine  of  which 
are  united  at  their  bafe.  La  Marck,  without  noticing  Lin- 
riKUs’s  diftinftion,  aferibes  to  his  united  genera  ten  diadel- 
plious  ftamens;  but  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  all  his 
defeript ions  are  confeffedly  made  from  dried  fpecimens,  and 
Boic  informs  us  that  none  of  the  fpecies  are  now  cultivated 
in  the  Paris  gardens.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty  we  fltall 
follow  Willdenow  in  retaining  the  Linnsean  diftribution. 
Linn.  857.  Schreb.  ’II65.  Willdeii.  1329.  Juff.  S53, 
hvlat.  Ord.  Papilionacen — Leguminofa.  Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaied,  femiquinquefld,  tur- 
binate, half  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; fegments  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  rigid,  pungent,  nearly  equal,  the  lower  one  the 
longeft.  C’-or.  pentapetalous,  papilionaceous,  hirfute  on  the 
oiitlide,  banner  reflected,  obtufe,  claw  the  length  of  the 
calyx;  wings  femicordate,  a little  fhorter  than  the  banner  ; 
keel  two-petalled,  lunulate,  obtufe.  Siam,  filaments  nine, 
united  into  a cylinder,  cehilcent  longitudinally  above,  rifing 
at  the  end  ; anthers  fmall.  Fiji,  germ  fulyilate  ; ftyle  very 
fliort,  afeending ; fligma  obtufe,  emarginate.  Pericarp, 
legume  roundifli,  acuminate,  -one  celled,  mucronate  with  « 
fpine.  Seed  kidney-form. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  acurainate-fpiny.  Stigma  emarginate, 
'Legrrme  mucronate. 

Species,  i.  Y>.  ericifdHa.  Lmn.  “Leaves  nearly  linear, 
acute,  villofe  beneath,  heads  terminal.”  A fmall,  rather 
villofe  fltrub ; leaves  altenrate,  pointed,  nervelefs  and  fmootli 
above,  villous  and  claannelled  beneath ; flowers  yellow:, 
fmall ; legumes  fltorl,  very  villous  within.  Its  fpecific  name' 
is  not  a happy  one.  z,  trinervia.  Linn.  “ Leaves  Ian., 
ceolate,  three- nerved,  very  entire.”  Flowers  yellow,  termi- 
nating, each  on  a feparate  peduncle.  3.  B.  angufifolia. 
La  Marck,  with  a doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  trinervia  of 
Linnteus.  “ Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  five-nerved,  fmooth.; 
legumens  oblong,  pedunculate.”  A fmall  fhrub  ; ftems 
flender,  interruptedly  angular;  peduncles  two  or  three  at 
the  end  of  each  branch.  .4.  B..  larlata.  La  Marck  (Illuft. 
t.  6 1 9 ).  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  many- nerved,  clofe-fet,  ciliate, 
•bearded,  very  acute;  flowers  villous,  fubfelTile.”  Stem 
cylindric,  with  diverging  branches  ; leaves  imbricated,  em- 
bracing the  ftem  at  their  bafe.  5.  B.  ciliata,  Wiliden. 

“ Leaves  cordate,  embracing  the  ftem,  obtufe,  many-nerved 
very  entire,  ciliate.”  Stem  cylindric,  fmooth;  L-aves  an 
inch  long,  deeply  cordate,  ciliate  at  their  margin,  with  long, 
•flender  hairs.  Nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing,  if  it  be  more 
than  a variety.  6.  B.  lanceolaia.  Linn.  “ Leaves  lanceo- 
late, many-r.ei-ved,  very  entire.”  7.  B.  cordata.  -Linn. 
cordifelia  ; La  Marck,  who  afferts  that  Linrueus’s  fynonyn;s 
to  lanceolata  belong  to  tliis  fpecies.  “ Leaves  cordate, 
many-iTcrved,  very  entire,  finooth ; flowers  tomentofe,  fub- 
fefiile.”  Branches  villofe  ; leaves  terminated  by  a thorny 
point,  crowded  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  with  thorny  pointsj 
flowers  covered  externally  with  a .white  and  .fiiky  .down^ 
banner  brown  within.  8.  B.  crenata.  Linn.  “Leaves  cordate, 
inanp-nerved,  toothed.”  Steins  with  triangular,  fmooth 
branches  ; leaves  fefliie,  or  a little  'embracing  the  ftem,  re- 
ticularly  veined,  ending  in  a point ; flowers  fmooth,  pedun- 
culate, three  or  four  iu  a kind  of  raceme  at  the  extremity 
of  each  branch ; brakes,  fetaccous..  9.  B.  parvijlora.  La 
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Marck.  “ Leaves  cordate,  many-nerved,  fmootli,  a little 
toothed  ; flowers  finall,  fefllle,  terminating.’'  Branches 
fmooth  and  angular  ; leaves  felhle,  acuminate  ; flowers  two 
or  tliree  togetlier;  calyces  linooth,  with  pointed,  not 
Ipinous  tfeeth  ; bra6tes  fetaceous.  lo.  B.  Willd. 

(La  March  liluft.  pi.  619.)  “ Leaves  mbracing  the  flem, 
very  entire.”  Thuu.  Branches  cylindiic,  angular  towards 
the  end,  with  fcattered  hairs ; leaves  alternate,  nerved, 
veined,  denticulate,  fmooth,  terminated  by  a fliort  point 
which  bends  outward,  almoft  perfoliate,  terminating;  flowers 
four  or  flx  together  in  a kind  of  umbel,  peduncled ; feg- 
I'nents  of  the  calyces  very  fliarp -pointed ; brafles  fctaceous. 
II.  B.  iindulatn.  Willd.  '‘Leaves  embracing  the  flem, 
waved  with  a reflexed  point.”  All  the  fpecies  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Mr.  Miller  fucceeded  only  by 
laying  down  their  young  flioots,  which  are  commonly  two 
years  before  they  are  fit  to  be  feparated  from  the  old  plant. 
The  heft  time  for  laying  them  down  is  the  beginning  of 
S^t^mber.  B.  crenata  was  introduced  into  Kew  garden 
from  the  Cape  in  1774,  by  F.  Maflbn. 

Borbonia,  Lavigata,  txnd  Tomentofa.  SeeLiPARiA. 

Borbonia,  {Plumier).  See  Rhus,  Metopium,  and 
HeISTERIA  COCCINEA. 

Borbonia  Pljlra,  in  Pljlronomy,  a denomination  formerly 
given  by  fome  writers  to  the  folar  faciilce,  on  a fuppofition 
that  they  were  fatellitcs,  or  fecondary  planets.  See  Facul^e. 

Fromundus  mentions  a Frenchman,  named  Tarde,  who 
had  written  a book  exprefs  under  the  title  “ Aftra  Bor- 
bonia.” Phil.  Tranf.  N""  330.  p.  287. 

BORBONICA,  in  Ornithology.,  a fpecies  of  Motacilla, 
«f  a greyifli  fufcous  colour,  beneath  a yellowifli  fordid  grey  ; 
<^uill  and  tail-feathers  brown,  edged  with  grey.  This  is 
the  Jlcedula  borbonica  of  Briflbn.  Buffon  calls  it  petit  Jlmon, 
afid  figuer  de  I’ijle  de  Bourbon.  It  is  the  Bourbon  warbler  of 
Latham.  Inhabits  the  iflands  of  Bourbon  and  Mada- 
gafcar. 

BORBONICUS,  a fpecies  of  Turdus,  of  a cinereous 
olive  colour;  crown  black;  abdomen  and  vent  olivaceous 
yellow  ; tail  fufcous,  with  two  obfolete  bands  near  the  tip. 
A his  inhabits  the  ifle  of  Bourbon.  Its  length  is  about 
eight  inches;  beak  and  legs  yellowifli;  abdomen  in  the 
middle  white ; quill-feathers  brorv^n,  edged  with  reddifli. 
This  is  the  Bourbon  thrujh  of  Latham. 

BORBORITvE,orBoRBORi  ANi,  in  EcclefiaJlicalHiJloryy 
a branch  ot  the  ancient  Gnoftics,  in  the  i ith  century,  who, 
to  the  Other  errors  of  that  fe£t,  added  this,  of  denying  a 
future  judgment.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
Jilth,  on  account,  as  it  Is  faid,  of  a cuftom  they  had  of  be- 
fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies  with  it.  Epiphan.  Heref. 
25,  an.  26.  AugulL  de  Heref.  c.  5. 

Some  alfo  bav'e  given  this  appellation,  by  way  of  reproach, 
to  the  Mennoniies. 

BORBORUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Mace- 
donia, which,  according  to  Plutarch,  eacompafl'ed  the  city 
of  Pella. 

BORBOP  YGMUS,  in  Medicine,  a term  employedito 
denote  the  rumbling  noife  produced  by  air  pent  up  in  the 
fnteftinal  canal ; from  Jlrepitum  edo.  It  is  a com- 

mon fymptom  in  cafes  of  difordered  bowels. 

BORBOTHA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  eel  pout  or  burbot,  lota,  or,  asWillughby 
names  it,  miijlella Jluviatilh. 

BORCaNI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Apulia, 
according  to  Pliny. 

BORCETTE,  in  Geography,  the  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  department  of  Roer,  and  diflrift  of  Aix-!a-Chapelle ; 
VOL.V. 


the  place  contains  3534>  and  the  canton  17054  inhabitants ; 
it  has  39  communes. 

BORCH  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; 4 leagues  from  Mag- 
deburg. 

BORCIIEN,  or  Borken,  a town  of  Germany,  in  tlie 
circle  of  Weitphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Muiilter,  feated  on 
the  Aa,  having  a manufacture  of  cloth  ; 30  miles  weft  of 
Munller. 

BORCHLOEN,  or  I^oosz,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Liege,  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Loofz  ; 12  miles  N.W.  ot  Liege. 

BORCHOLZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Paderhorn  ; 8 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Warburg. 

BORCHT,  Henry  Vander,  in  Biography,  a painter 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  Bruffeis  in  1583,  became  a dif- 
ciple  of  Giles  Valkenburg,  and  compleated  his  ftudies  in 
Italy.  He  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  in  colledt- 
ing  antique  curiofities  for  his  lordfliip  in  Italy,  and  retained 
in  his  fervice  as  long  as  he  lived.  After  the  death  of  this 
noble  patron,  he  was  employed  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Charles  II.,  and  continued  for  leveral  years  in 
England,  where  his  paintings  were  well  efteemed.  Biit  re- 
tiring to  Antwerp,  he  died  therein  1660.  His  chief  ex- 
cellence confifted  in  painting  fruit  and  flowers.  Among  the 
few  etchings  which  he  executed  are  the  “Virgin  and  Child,” 
from  Parmigiano,  engraved  at  London,  and  dated  1637  ; a 
“ Dead  Chrift,  fupported  by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,”  from 
the  fame  mailer ; and  “ Apollo  and  Cupid,”  from  Perin 
del  Vago.  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

BORCHWORM,  or  Borgworm,  or  Warem,  in  Geo- 
graphy,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
and  bifliopric  of  Liege  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Liege. 

BORCKELOE,  or  Borcklo,  a town  of  the  united 
ftates  of  Holland,  in  the  county  of  Zutphen,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  bifliopric  of  Munfter;  leated  on  the  river  Berc- 
kel ; 15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zutphen,  and  42  W.N.W.  of 
Munfter.- 

BORCUM,  afmall  ifland  in  the  German  ocean,  hear  the 
coaft  of  Edft  Friefland  : about  N.N.W.  from  the  point  of 
Embden,  at  its  S.'W.  entrance  into  the  port  and  river,  and 
about  2 leagues  N.E.  by  E.  from  the  ’ifland  Rottum.  Be- 
tween them  is  a channel  called  the  Weft  Channel  of  the 
Embs.  N.  lat.  53°  36'.  E.  long.  6'^  i8'.- 

BORDA,  Charles,  in  Biography,  formerly  Chevalier  de 
Bor  da,  nnAcichef  d’  Efcadre,  in  the  royal  navy  under  the  old 
French  government,  was  born  at  Dax,  May  4,  1733,  aqd 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  early  life  as  an  able  mathematician. 
Of  his  knowledge  in  this'  department  of  fcience  ample 
evidence  may  he  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  1763  and  1767,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a 
member  in  1754.  Thefe  memoirs  contain  many  excellent 
papers  communicated  by  Borda,  on  different  objedls  of 
hydraulics;  on  the  refiftance  ot  fluids ; on  waterwheels  and 
pumps ; on  the  pvojeftions  of  bombs ; on  the  method  of 
determining  curve  lines;  on  the  properties  of  maxima  and 
minima;  and  011  the  belt  method  of  choofing  by  lot.  Iti 
the  years  1771  and  1772,  he  performed  a voyage,  by 
command  of  the  king,  with  Verdun  de  la  Cranne  and 
Pingre,  in  the  Flora  frigate,  in  which  he  had  the  rank  of 
“lieutenant  de  Vailfeau,’  to  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the 
fciences  of  geography  and  navigation,  and  of  making  expe- 
riments with  various  nautical  inftruments  and  time-pieces, 
with  a view  of  afesrtaining  accurate  methods  for  determining 
the  longitude,  Th^refHlt  of  the  obfervations  of  thefe  three 
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pHvIgators  was  afterwards  publifhed  at  Paris  Ja  1778}  in  2 
vo]s.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  “ Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du 
Red,  in  1771  and  1772,  &c.”  in  which  Borda’s  fliare  was 
not  the  leaft  confiderable.  An  account  of  the  refult  of  this 
expedition  may  be  alfo  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris 
Academy,  for  1773*  To  Borda  the  public  are  likewife  in- 
debted for  the  bell  chart  of  the  Canary  iflands,  which  ferved 
as  a model  for  the  valuable  map  of  thofe  illands,  publllhed 
in  Spain  in  1788.  ' In  1774,  he  undertook  a voyage  to  the 
Azores,  the  cape  Verd  iflands,  and  the  coail  of  Africa.  In 
the  year  1787,  he  publiflieda  valuable  work,  entitled  “De- 
feription  et  ufage  du  circle  de  Refleftion,”  in  which  he  re- 
vived the  ufe  of  the  refledling  circle  pi-opofed  by  Tobias 
Mayer  in  1756.  He  was  the  firft  founder  of  the  fchools  of 
naval  architedlure  in  France,  and  formed  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  regulations  to  be  adopted  in  thefe  feminaries. 
He  alfo  applied  the  principles  of  Euler  to  tlie  uniform 
conflruAion  of  fliips,  fo  that  all  thofe  of  the  French  navy 
might  be  equal  with  refpedl  to  failing.  And  the  advantages, 
in  point  of  form,  with  regard  to  quick  failing  and  manoeuvr- 
ing, poflefled  by  French  (hips,  which  are  conllrucled  on  true 
mathematical  principles,  and  aflually  acknowledged  by  ex- 
perienced Britifli  officers,  have  been  principally  owing  to 
the  genius,  knowledge,  and  exertions  of  Borda.  He  like- 
wife  brought  into  ufe  Mayer’s  old  method  of  meafuring 
terreftrial  angles,  after  it  had  been  long  negledled  ; applied 
k to  allronomical  oblervations ; and  invented  a circle  on  a 
new  conftrudlion,  with  moveable  telefcopes,  together  with 
other  inftruments  : fuch  as  metallic  rules  for  mealuring  bafes, 
which  were  ufed  in  the  new  meafurement  of  an  arc  of  the  me- 
ridian in  France;  and  to  the  labours  of  Borda  the  accuracy 
of  this  meafurement  has  been  juilly  aferibed.  He  took  the 
moll  adlive  part  in  the  late  reform  of  weights  and  meafures 
introduced  in  France;  and  he  caufed  to  be  calculated  and 
printed  at  his  own  expence,  the  logarithms  of  the  decimal 
parts  of  the  circle,  according  to  the  new  divifion  into  400 
parts.  In  1792,  he  invented  inllruments  and  methods  for 
determining,  with  a preciiion  before  unknown,  the  length 
of  a pendulum,  fwinging  feconds  at  Paris.  M.  Lalande 
has  publiflied,  in  his  Abridgment  of  Navigation,  Borda’s 
new  method  for  gauging  veffels,  together  with  the  tables. 
Borda  was  infpedlor  of  the  dock-yards,  in  which  fituation 
government  put  great  confidence  in  his  talents;  and,  in  1797, 
he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  diredlor  of  the 
French  republic.  Although  his  health  had  been  much  im- 
paired, in  confequence  of  ferving  in  the  American  war  with 
d’Ellaing  in  1777  and  1778,  he  continued  to  employ  himfelf 
m 'a  variety  of  ufeful  labours.  At  length,  however,  a dropfy 
of  the  breafl  proved  fatal  to  him,  on  the  20th  of  February^ 
J799,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.-  Lalande’s  Hill.  Allron. 
for  1799. 

BORHAGifc,  the  condition  or  fervice  of  the  hordariu 
Du-Cange.  Gloff.  Lat. 

BORDARH,.  often  mentioned  in  the  Domefday  inquifi- 
tion,  werc  dillindl  from  the  fervi  and  n)illani,  and  leem  to  be 
thofe  of  a lefs  fervlle  condition,  who  had  a lord,  or  cot- 
tao-e,  with  a fmall  parcel  of  land  allowed  to  them,  on 
condition  they'ffiould  fupply  the  lord  with  poultry  and  eggs,, 
and  other  fmall  proviflons  for  his  board  and  entertainment.. 
Though,  according  to  Spelman,  the  bordarii  were  inferior  to- 
villani,  as  being  admitted  to  a fmall  number  of  acres. 

Bordaru  alfo  denote  fervants,  or  workmen,  employed 
about  the  houfe  in  the  neceflary  offices  of  fetching  wood, 
drawing  water,  grinding  corn,  cleaning  yards,  and  the  like:, 
by  which  they  Hand  dillinguilhed  from  villani,  employed  in, 
the  tillage  of  lands.  See  Vjli.ain. 

J30RHAT,  in  Comment  a fmall  narrow  ftuff  which  is 
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manufafliired  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  Cairo^ 
Alexandria,  and  Damietta. 

BORD-BRIGCH,  Barg-bryce,  or  Burgh-br^ch,  Sax.  iti 
Englijh  Antiquity,  a bredch,  or  violation  of  furetylhip,  pledge-, 
breach,  or  breach  of  mutual  fidelity. 

BORDE,  Andrew,  or,  as  he  calls  liimfelf,  Andreas  Prr.. 
foratus,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Pevenfey  in  Suffex,  in 
the  early  p?,rt  of  the  i6th  century,  and  entered  early  among- 
the  Carthufians.  Quitting  his  monallery,  he  went  to^ 
Montpellier,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of  medicine, 
and  in  1542,  was  made  a doftor  in  that  faculty.  He  now 
returned  to  England,  and  having  been  admitted  of  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Oxford,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  made 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  which  had. 
been  lately  ellabliflied  here,  and  one  of  the  pliylicians  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  at  Wincheller,  where  he  principally  refided 
and  pradlil'ed.  Though  advanced  to  thefe  honours,  his 
works,  full  of  grots  and  barbarous  errors,  Ihew  he  was  but 
moderately  flvilled  in  languages.  He,  however,  affecfled 
to  be  learned,  generally  beginning  his  "accounts  of  difeafes, 
with  giving  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  names  by  which 
they  were  known.  His  “ Breviary  of  Health,”  containing 
a fliort  account  of  all  difeafes  and  their  remedies,  was  pub- 
lifhed in  1547.  This  was  republilhed  in  London  in  4to.  in 
1575,  with  fome  additions  which  the  author  had  called 
the  extravagants.  He  was  alfo  author  of  a compendious 
regimente,  or  dietary  of  health,  made  in  mount  Pyllor,, 
which  was  publiflied  in  1562,  and  of  a book  on  prognoilics, 
and  on  urines.  Borde  was  alfo  a wit  and  a poet.  He  pub- 
liflied “Tales  of  the  mad  men  of  Gotham,”  a book  Hill 
remembered  ; and  a very  lingular  work,  partly  profe,  partly 
in  verfe,  which  he  called  “ Tlie  Introdutlion  of  Knowledge* 
&c.”  dedicated  to  the  princefs,  afterwards  queen  Mary. 
Before  the  firll  chapter  is  a wooden  print  of  a naked  man*, 
with  a piece  of  cloth  and  a pair  of  Ihears,  with  this  io.- 
feription : 

“ I am  an  Englifliman,  and  naked  I Hand  here,. 

Mufmg  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I ffiall  wear: 

For  now  I will  wear  thys,  and  now  I will  wear  that* 
And  now  I will  wear  I cannot  tell  what,  &c.” 

The  thought,  Dr.  Aikin  fays,  is  taken  from  the  Vene- 
tians’ defeription  of  a Frenchman.  It  was  probably  in  con- 
fequence of  his  having  taken  more  liberty  than  was  allowed 
at  that  time  with  fome  perfon  in  power,  that  he  w'as  thrown 
into  the  Fleet  prifon,  where  he  died  in  1549.  Haller.  Bib. 
Med.  Aikin’s  Biog.  Mem. 

BORDEAUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  and  chief  place  ot  a canton,  in 
the  dillri£l  of  Die,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Die  ; the  place  coji- 
tains  1181,  aiid  the  canton  3885  inhabitants:  the  territory, 
comprehends  132^  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

BORDEKOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lemberg  : 36  miles  S.  of  Lemberg. 

BORDELIE'RE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  common  French 
name  of  a fiffi  included  in  the  Cyprinus  genus,  that  is 
found  in  the  lakes  of  cold  mountainous  counl.ries.  This 
appellation  appears  to  be  indifferently  applied  to  the  cyprinus 
brfllerus,  zxidi  cyprinus  blicca  of  Bloch. 

BORD.ENAVE,  Tqussaint,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1728.  Having  dillinguilhed  himfelf  for  his  in- 
dullry  and  {kill  in  his  profeffion,  he  was  admitted  member  of. 
the  college  of  furgeons  there  in  .i  750,  and  profeffor  of  phy-- 
fiology  in  the  fchool  of  St.  Come.  He  was  alfo,  in  fuccef- 
fion,  made  honorary  member  of  feveral  foieign  academies,  to 
whofe  tranfaftions  or  memoirs  he  was  a frequent  and  liberal 
contributor.  His  works  are  “Eflkifur  la  phyfiologie,”  i2mo. 
gubliffied  in  1756,.  and  again  in  1764.  An  elementary 
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wovTt,  compofeJ  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils;  “ Remarque* 
fur  I’infenfibilite  de  quelque  parties,”  i2ino,  1757.  He 
reckons  the  tendons  and  aponeuroles  of  the  rnufcles  among 
the  infenfible  parts.  In  1768,  he  publifbed  a traidlatioa 
of  Haller’s  Elements  of  Phyfiology  into  French;  in  17%, 
“ Diflertation  fur  Ics  ant'ifeptiques,”  8vo. ; and  in  1774, 

Memoires  fur  le  danger  des  caulliques  pour  la  cure  radicale 
•des  hernies,”  i2mo.  For  the  titles  and  account  of  his 
differtations,  publiflicd  by  the  academics  with  which  he  cor- 
refponded,  fee  Haller,  Bib.  Chirug.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hi!l. 

BORDENTOWN,  in  Geography,  a pleafart  town  of 
America,  in  Burlington  county,  New  Jerfey,  fitiiate  at  the 
mouth  of  Croffwick’s  creek,  on  the  call  bank  of  a great 
bend  of  Delaware  river;  6 miles  below  Trenton,  9 N.E. 
from  Burlington  by  water,  and  1 5 by  land,  and  24  miles  N. 
E.  from  Philadelphia.  This  town  contains  about  100  houfes, 
and  is  a thoroughfare  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

BORDER,  in  Gardeii'ing,  a narrow  ilripe  or  portion  of 
ground  running  along  the  Tides  of  the  walls,  or  other  fences 
that  inclofe  gardens,  and  ornamented  lands,  and  which  bound 
the  walks,  or  ferveto  feparate  the  dilferent  principal  divifions 
of  the  former,  the  earth  being  generally  laid  out  in  a gently 
floping  manner  Irom  the  front  to  the  back  parts.  Thefe  com- 
partments are  eitlier  of  the  ufeful  or  ornamental  defeription. 
Thofe  of  the  firll  kind,  are  fuch  as  are  catried  round  the 
walls  of  garden-grounds,  and  which  are  moilly  employed, 
efpecially  where  the  af[ieiit  is  to  the  fouth,  in  planting 
out  various  forts  of  fruit-trees  upon,  fuch  as  cherries, 
figs,  plums,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  neftarines,  apricots, 
&c.  in  order  to  their  being  trained  to  the  walls  or  fences, 
fo  as  to  form  wall-trees,  as  well  as  extremely  ufeful  in 
raifing  dilferent  early  efculent  herbs,  roots,  and  leguminous 
crops;  and  on  the  other  afpedts,  for  the  fowing,  rearing,  and 
pricking  out  of  many  forts  of  feeds  and  plants  upon,  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  that  require  a cool  fituation,  or  a degree 
of  lluide  at  particular  pet  iods  of  their  growth.  The  general 
rule  in  laying  out  thefe  borders  is,  that  of  making  them 
with  a breadth  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  walls, 
or  palings  towards  which  they  are  formed,  which  Ihould 
never  be  lefs  than  eight  or  twelve  feet.  They  were  formerly 
made  not  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  in  breadth,  which  is 
much  too  narrow  for  convenience  in  the  culture  of  the 
plants,  or  the  management  of  the  trees  that  may  be 
planted  on  them.  Where  trees  are  to  be  planted  as  efpa- 
liers,  ten  or  twelve  feet  are  the  breadths  that  fliould,  in  moll 
cafes,  be  allowed. 

As  to  borders  intended  for  the  raifing  and  growth  of  differ- 
ent forts  of  flowers,  or  for  fmall  flirubs  and  herbaceous  plants; 
or  flowers  being  planted  out  in  affemblage  or  mixture  wi'h 
each  other,  five  or  fix  feet  in  the  former,  and  eight  in  the 
latter,  may  be  proper  breadths  for  the  purpofe. 

Their  depths,  where  trees  are  to  be  planted,  Ihould  never 
be  lefs  than  two  feet  at  the  walk,  gradually  increafing  to 
three  at  the  backs  or  fences.  Some  fruit-trees,  however, 
require  much  more,  as  pears  and  apples.  In  other  cafes, 
one  foot  at  the  walks,  and  two  at  the  backs,  may  form  a 
fufficient  depth  and  Hope  for  the  perfeft  culture  of  the  crops 
that  may  be  grown  upon  them.  For  flowers,  and  the 
fmaller  forts  of  ihrubs,  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  them 
a little  rounded  on  the  furface.  Where  the  fituations  in 
which  the  borders  are  made  are  of  the  more  moilt  and  reten- 
tive kinds,  having  clayey,  or  gravelly  and  cankery  bottoms, 
.proper  drains  Ihould  be  formed,  and  condudled  along  the 
fronts  of  borders  to  the  full  depth  of  the  fubfoils,  in  order,, 
effedlually,  to  convey  off  the  injurious  wetnefs  that  may 
take  place,  and  allow  of  a fuitable  bed  being  formed  fOr  the 
upper  foil.  This  is  often  effefted  by  paving  the  bottoms 
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of  the  beds  with  tiles  or  bricks.  But  a much  lefs  expenfive, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  equally  effedlual  method  is  advii'ed  by 
the  author  of  the  “ Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,”  which  is 
that  of  letting  the  bottoms  be  laid  in  a floping  diredliou 
fiorn  the  walls  to  the  drams,  a fall  of  fix  inclies  being  given, 
firft  With  a layer  of  good  loam,  two  inches  in-  thicknefs, . 
being  fpread  evenly,  and  well  rolled  down  ; then  a fimiL-u- 
ftratum  of  clear  pit  or  river  gravel  applied  over  it,  and  forced 
down  in  the  fame  manner;,  npou  this,,  another  coat  of  loamy 
earth  is  to  lie  depofitedto  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more, 
and  vwl!  prefled  down  ; the  whole  being  executed  while  tl).- 
materials  are  in  a rather  dry  condition.  Thefe  fliould  be  after- 
wards a little  moill'ened,  and  \vcll  rolled  down  tilLtbe  furface 
becomes  glazed,  the  waterings  and  rollings  being  contiipied 
alternately,  till  the  whole  acquires  a fliining  hardnefs,  and  the 
gravel  begins  to  fliow  itfelf  clearly  through  the  loamy  coat. 
In  tliis  way,  it  is  afferted,  bottoms  may  be  formfcd,  through, 
which  the  roots  of  no  trees  can  penetrate,  and  which  are  at 
the  fame  time  perfedlly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees 
and  plants. 

In  conftituting  the  borders,  thofe  fubftaiices  and  mixtures 
of  different  materials,  v/hich  are  moft  adapted  to  the  growth 
and  luccefs  of  particular  forts  of  trees  or  plants,  will  be  cx- 
jilained  iu  deferibing  the  culture  which  they  require.  Where 
tile  raifing  and  growth  of  moft  forts  of  culinary  vegetables 
3;ie  the  principal  objeft  of  borders,  there  fliould  be  couftantly 
a due  pioportioii  of  good  vegetable  mould,,  in  combination 
with  a proper  quantity  of  rich,  mellow,  loamy  earth,  a 
fuitable  portion  of  well-rotted  liable  dung,  according  to 
circumftances,  being  incorporated  with  them,  which  produce 
them  in  the  greateil  perfetlion. 

There  is  another  fort  of  ufeful  border,  which  is  that 
vvhich  divides  or  furrounds  the  principal  compartments  pr 
divifions  of  kitchen-garden  grounds,  ^nd  which  immediately 
bounds  or  verges  the  main  walks,  as  being  convenient  for 
planting  ranges  of  dwarf-apple,  pear,^plum,  cherry,  medlar, 
and  other  trees  upon,  as  efpaliers,  as  well  as  for  the  culture 
qf  many  herbaceous,  efculent  plants.  The  line  of  efpaliet 
trees,  in  thefe  cafes,  fliould  be  planted  at  leafl  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  outer  edges,  fo  that  there  may  be  three  or  four 
feet  borders  on  the  outfide  next  the  walks,  and  a fmaller  one 
on  the  infide  of  the  efpaliers,  the  broader  outfide  borders 
ferving  for  the  rearing  and  culture  of  many  low-growing, 
efculent  plants;  and  fometimes,  where  the  kitchen  and  flon  ci  - 
garden  are  united,  as  flower  borders.  The  fmaller  inward 
borders  may  be  found  ufeful  in  raifing  many  forts  of  fmall 
plants  and  herbs,  as  lettuces,  &c. 

Borders  of  the  latter,  or  ornamental  fort,  as  thofe  of 
pleafure  or  other  grounds,  mull  bo  formed  according  to 
circumftances.  It  was  formerly  the  taile,  in  many  places, 
to  have  almoll  every  walk  bounded  on  each  fide  hy'a  bordt  r 
embellilhed  with  various  ornamental  plants;  this  taile  has 
now,  however,  in  a great  meaiure,  given  way  to  that  of 
planting  only  on  one  fide.  A fine  walk,  ornamented  on 
each  fide  by  Ipacious  borders,  fully  planted  out  with  curious 
flowering  Ihrubs,  and  other  plant‘d,  Iiave,  notwithftanding, 
a fine  appearance  and  good  effedt  in  many  fituations. 

Boideis  or  curious  iloweis,  carried  along  the  boundaries 
of  grafs  plats,  or  lawns  contiguous  to  the  lioufe,  whether 
formed  in  a llTaight  or  ferpentine  manner,  produce  an  agiw- 
able  cffedl,  and  much  variety.  The.  borders  for  particular 
kinds  of  flowers,  fuch  as  the  curious  forts  of  inacintlis, 
tulips,  ranuncuhifes,  anemones,  carnations,  and  various 
others,  maybe  made  either  along  the  fides  of  walks,  or  de- 
tached in  other  parts  of  gardens,  or  ornamented  grounds. 
Such  hoitleis  as  immediatelv'"  bound  or  vcra*e  u'ravel,  or 
fandj  walks,  Ihould  be  plantecl  ou  the  fides,  with  edgings  of 
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fome  dwarf-evergreen  fort  of  plants,  fuch  as  thofe  of  box, 
thrift,  daifies,  pinks,  &c. ; but  the  firft  is  the  neateft  and 
moft  durable  plant  for  the  purpofe.  See  Buxus,  and 
Edging. 

Thefe  forts.of  borders  Ihould  always  be  raifed  two  or  three 
inches  or  more  above  the  common  furface  level;  fuch  as  are 
detached  being  generally  finilhed  off  in  a gently  fwelling 
or  rounding  form,  in  order  that  they  may  afford  the  fullefl 
effedfs. 

Border,  m Heraldry.  SeeBpRDuR?.  . 

BORDE'RES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  higher  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  .the  diflridf  of  Bagneres,  four  leagues  S.  of  La 
Barthe;  the  place  contains  398,  and  the  canton  2822  inha- 
bitants ; the  territory  comprehends  2075  klliometres,  and 
21  communes. 

BORDEI?S,  among  Florif.s,  are  fuch  leaves  as  hand 
about  the  middle  tlirum  of  a flower, 

BORDEB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Arriege  ; yi  leagues  W.  of  Mirepoix.  , 

BORDEU,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of 
confiderable  eminence,  was  born  at  Ifefte,  in  Bearn,  in  1693. 
After  being  initiated  in  the  lludy  of  medicine  by  his  father, 
he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was  admitted  dodfor  in 
that  faculty  in  1719.  Invited,  in  1723,  to  Pan,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  he  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  as  to 
procure  him  the  offices  of  phyfician  to  the  military  hofpital  at 
Bareges,  and  of  infpedfor  of  the  mineral  waters  there.  To 
the  waters  he  paid  great  attention,  and  in  1 750,  he  publifhed 
a fmall  treatife,  Ihewing  the  eiTedfs  he  had  experienced  from 
them  in  a variety  of  difeafes.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
but  the  precife  tinrie  of  his  death  has  not  been  noted. 

Bordeu,  Theophilus  de,  following  the  Heps  of  his 
father,  attained  to  a ftill  higher  degree  of  profeffional  emi- 
nence. He  was  born  in  1722;  and  having  pafled  through 
«,’his  ftudies  with  fingular  credit,  was  created  dodfor  in  medi- 
cine at  Montpellier,  in  1743.  In  1745,  he  was  appointed 
to  fucceedhis  father,  as  infpedfor  of  the  mineral  waters,  and 
profeflbr  in  anatomy,  which  was  his  favourite  ftudy.  In 
1747,  he  was  made  correfponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  whither  he  foon  after  went; 
and  after  paffing  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  lludies,  he  was 
admitted  dodfor  in  medicine  there,  in  1754.  He  was  taken 
off  fuddenly  by  a ftroke  of  apoplexy  in  1776,  being  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  through  life  diligent  and 
attentive  to  his  profeffional  duties,  and  feems  to  have  been 
adfuated  by  a deflre  of  improving  his  art,  and  of  leaving  me- 
morials of  his  induftry  and  ingenuity.  The  principal  of  his 
works  are,  “ Chylificationis  hiftoria,”  his  inaugural  thefis, 
1742,  re-printed  at  Paris,  1752,  i2mo.  with  his  “ Re- 
chcrches  fur  les  glandes.’^  He  thought  he  obferved  a dudf 
paffing  from  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  trachaea ; an  opinion, 
which  he  repeats  in  another  of  his  works,  but  wfithout  fuf- 
ficient  ground.  “ Differtatio  phyfiologica  de  fenfu  generice 
confiderato,”  Monfpelii,  1743,  J I75i>  Paris,  with 
his  “ Chylificationis  hiftoria.”  “ Lettres  nontenant  des  effais 
furPhiftoire  des  eaux  mineralesdu  Bearn,  &c.  i2mo.  1746.” 
In  thefe  he  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  waters,  and  of 
the  geography  of  Bearn.  “ Recherches  anatomiques  fur  la 
pofition  des  glandes  et  fur  kur  fidfions,”  Paris,  1754,  8vo. 

Recherches  fur  le  pouls  par  raport  aux  crifes,”  Paris, 
1756,  i2mo. ; in  which  he  has  gone  much  beyond  Solano 
in  his  diferimination  of  pulfes,  and  beyond  what  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  pradfice.  “ Recherches  fur  le  tiffu  muqueux,  et 
Porgane  cellulaire,”  Paris,  1766,  i2mo.  Haller  accufes 
him  of  difingenuity  in  attributing  to  himfelf  the  difeovery  of 
xome  properties  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  had  b«ea 


before  deferibed  by  him  and  others,  but  does  not  deny  the- 
work  to  have  on  the  w’hole  confiderable  mem.  Hall.  Bib*- 
Anat.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hift.  Aikin’s  Gen.  Biog. 

Bordeu,  Francis,  brother  to  Theophilus,  and  edu- 
cated under  his  father  and  him,  was  born  at  Pan,  in  1737. 
Having  taken  his  degree  of  dodfor  in  medicine  at  Montpel- 
lier, in  1756,  he  returned  to  Pair,  and  was  appointed  to 
fupply  the  place  of  his  brother,  as  infpedfor  of  the  waters^ 
there.  In  1757,  hepubliihed  “ De  fenfibilitate  et  contrac- 
tibilitate  partium  in  corpore  humane  fano,”  Monfpell.;  and 
in  2760,  “ Precis  d’obfervations  fur  les  eaux  de  Bareges,’* 
&c.  j2mo.  colledfed  principally  from,  the  works  of  his  father,, 
brother,  and  other  writers  on  the  fubjedf.  “ Recherches 
fur  les  maladies  chroniques,  leur  rapports  avec  les  maladies 
aigues,”  &c.  1775,  8vo. ; principally  with  the  view  of  fliew- 
ing  the  utility  and  the  manner  of  adminiftering  mineral 
waters  in  the  cure  of  chronical  complaints.  Haller.  Bib. 
Chirurg.  Eloy.  Didf.  Hift. 

BORD-Fbee.  See  Free. 

Bord-Halepenny,  or  Brod-Halfpenny,  money  paid; 
in  markets  and  fairs,  for  fetting  up  boards,  tables,  and  ftalls,^ 
for  the  fale  of  wares. 

BORDIGHERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  ii» 
theftate  of  Genoa,  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Ventimiglia. 

BORD-LANDS,  the  demefnes  anciently  kept  by  the 
lords  in  their  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or 
table.  This  w'as  anciently  called  lordage. 

BORDO  Nuova,  mGeography,  a town  of  Servia,  iS 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Piftrina. 

BORDOE,  one  of  the  Faroe  iflands,  having  a harbour 
on  the  N.W.  coaft. 

BORDONE,  Paris,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  hiftory, 
portrait,  and  architedfure,  was  born  at  Trevigi,  in  1513* 
and  at  a proper  age  became  a difciple  of  Titian,  whofe  un- 
communicative difpofition  he  had  occafion  to  regret.  He 
ftudied  and  imitated  the  ilyle  of  Giorgione,  and  acquired 
fuch  reputation,  that  at  the  age  of  18  years  he  was  employed 
in  painting  apidlure  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  From 
Venice  he  removed  to  Vincenza,  in  confequence  of  an  invi- 
tation to  adorn  a galleiy  with  paintings  in  frefco,,  in  which 
Titian  had  exhibited  a defign  reprefenting  the  judgment  of 
Solomon.  Bordone  compofed  thehiftoiq'of  Noah  and  his  fons, 
which  he  finifhed  with  fuch  care,  thatitwasnot  efteemed  infe- 
rior to  the  work  of  Titian.  Having  finiflied  feveral  confidera- 
ble works  at  Venice  and  Trevigi,  he  entered,  in  1538,  into 
the  fervice  of  Francis  I.  of  France;  and  gained  additional  re- 
putation by  various  hiftorical  fubjedls  and  portraits,  which 
were  excellently  defigned,  and  recommended  by  a charming 
tone  of  colour.  On  quitting  France  he  vifited  feveral  cities  of 
Italy,  in  which  he  left  a number  of  memorable  works,  as  mo- 
numents of  hisextraordinaryabilities.  Hiscolouringrefembles 
nature,  and  his  portraits  havebeen  very  much  admired ; feveral 
of  them  are  ftill  preferved  in  thePalazzoPitti  at  Florence,  the 
colouring  of  which  is  clear,  frefli,  and  beautiful.  This  artiflf 
died  in  1588,  at  the  age  of  75,  according  to  Vafari;  but  ac- 
cording to  Felibien,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  Pilkington. . 

BORD-SERVICE,  called  alfo  Bordage,  the  tenure  of 
lands  on  condition  of  furniftiing  provifion  for  the  lord’s 
board  or  table. 

Some  lands  in  the  manor  of  Fulham,  and  elfewhere,  are 
ftill  held  of  the  biftiop  of  London,  by  the  fervice,  that  the 
tenants  pay  fixpence  per  acre  in  lieu  of  finding  provifion  for 
their  lord’s  table. 

BORDURE,  or  Border,  in  Heraldry,  is  a partition  line 
running  all  round  the  infide  of  the  field,  of  an  equal  width, 
taking  up  one-fifth  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  field,  and 
without  any  lhadow.  Arms  having  a plain  bordure,  are  em- 
blazoned 
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ihzonei  arg^nl,  a lor  dure  gules  \ but  ifindentecl,  engrailed, 
embattled,  &c.  argent  a bordure  indented,  gules.  The 
bordure  always  gives  place  to  the  chief,  the  quarter,  and  the 
canton  ; for  example,  or,  a bordure,  a%ure,  and  a chief,  gules. 
The  chief,  therefore,  is  always  placed  over  the  bordure,  as 
are  alfo  the  quarter  and  canton.  The  bordure  is  continued 
under  the  chief,  but  with  the  quarter  and  canton  it  continues 
round,  until  it  touches  them,  and  there  finifhes;  but  with 
other  ordinaries,  as  the  chevron,  fefs,  bend,  &c.  the  bordure 
always  pafles  over.  In  arms  empaled  with  another  having  a 
bordure,  the  bordure  muft  finifli  at  the  empaled  line,  and  not 
proceed  round  the  coat,  as  is  too  often  pradtifed.  When  the 
bordure  is  charged  with  bezants,  plates,  billets,  or  pellets, 
it  is  termed  a bordure,  gules,  bezantce,  platee,  billetee,  or 
pelletee ; all  other  charges  are  exprefsly  mentioned  as  to 
number  and  colour.  The  bordure  is  borne  different  ways, 
as  gobone,  cheque,  vair,  bend,  &c.  which  are  explained  un- 
der the  different  terms.  See  Gobone,  &c. 

The  bordure  is  not  confidered  as  one  of  the  honourable 
ordinaries,  but  as  a mark  of  difference,  to  dillinguiih  one  fa- 
mily from  another. 

Bordure,  Per,  an  inner  bordure,  appearing  as  two 
.bordures  : bordure  indented,  with  the  middle  line  indented. 

Bordure,  point  in indented,  differs  from  the  bordure 
per  bordure  indented,  as  the  indents  mull  be  from  line  to 
line,  that  is,  mull  touch  both  fides  of  the  bordure. 

Bordure  of  the  field,  is  merely  a partition  line,  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  field,  running  round  the  arms.  This  bearing  is 
never  ufed  in  Englifh  armory,  but  is  often  borne  both  in 
France  and  Germany. 

Bordure  Entier,  commonly  called  entoyer,  orentoire,  a 
term  when  charged  with  inanimate  things,  as  efcallop- 
fhells,  &c. 

Bordure  Enaluron,  fo  called  when  charged  with  birds. 

Bordure  Enurny,  when  charged  with  lions. 

Bordure  Verdoy,  when  charged  with  vegetables. 

Bordure  Purfiewed,  when  it  is  ffiapedlike  vair. 

BORDUUN,  Germp.n,  probably  from  Bourden,  Fr.  a 
flop  in  an  organ  fo  called,  of  which  the  founds  are  an  odtave 
lower  than  the  diapafon,  to  which  this  flop  is  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  double-bafe  to  the  violoncello.  In  an  or- 
gan, of  which  the  longell  pipe  in  the  diapafon  is  fixteen  feet, 
that  of  the  borduun  would  require  thirty-two  feet.  See 
Organ  and  Diapason. 

BORE,  in  Geography,  a,  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cogni. 

Bore,  a term  ufed  to  denote  a fuddenandabrupt  influx  of 
the  tide  into  a river  or  narrow  flrait.  This  prevails  to  a 
confiderable  degree  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
and  in  the  Megna  ; but  the  Hoogly  river,  and  the  paffages 
between  the  iflands  and  fands  fituated  in  the  gulf,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Megna,  are  more  fubjeft 
to  it  than  the  other  rivers.  This  may  be  owing  partly  to 
their  having  greater  “ embouchures,”  in  proportion  to  their 
channels,  than  the  others  have  by  which  means  a larger 
proportion  of  tide  is  forced  through  a paffage  comparatively 
imaller;  and  partly  to  the  want  of  capital  openings  near 
them,  by  which  any  confiderable  portion  of  the  accumulat- 
ing tide  might  be  drawn  off.  In  the  Hoogly  or  Calcutta 
river,  the  bore  commences  at  Hoogly  point,  where  the  river 
firft,  contrails  itfelf,  and  is  perceptible  above  Hoogly  town  ; 
and  its  motion  is  fo  quick,  that  it  hardly  takes  up  four  hours 
in  pafling  from  one  to  the  other,  although  the  diftance  is  near 
70  miles.  At  Calcutta  it  fometimesoccafions  an  inftantaneous. 
rife  of  five  feet;  and  both  here,  and  in  every  other  part  of 
its  track,  the  boats  on  its  approach,  immediately  quit  the 
ihore,  ai>d  feek  fafety  iu  the  niiddle  of  the  river.  lathe 


channels,  between  the  iflands,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Megna, 
&c.  the  height  of  the  bore  is  faid  to  exceed  twelve  feet 
and  it  is  fo  terrific  in  its  appearance,  and  dangerous  in  its 
coufequences,  that  no  boat  will  venture  to  pafs  at  fpring- 
tide.  After  the  tide  has  paffed  the  iflands,  no  veftige  of  a 
bore  is  feen,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  great  width  of  the 
Megna,  in  comparifon  with  the  paffages  between  the  iflands  ; 
but  the  effedts  of  it  are  vifible  enough,  by  the  fudden  rifing 
of  the  tides. 

The  bores  are  alfo  high  and  dangerous  in  the  mouths 
of  the  river  Indus.  To  this  fudden  influx  of  the  tide,  in 
a body  of  water  elevated  above  the  common  furface  of  the 
fea,  may  be  aferibed  the  injury  fuffered  by  Alexajider’s  fleet, 
and  deferibed  by  Arrian.  He  fays,  thofe  fliips  that  1:^ 
upon  the  land  were  fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tide, 
while  thofe  that  ftuck  in  the  mud  were  fet  a float  again  with- 
out damage.  In  order  to  account  for  this  fadl  it  flrould  be 
confidered,  that  the  bottoms  of  channels,  in  great  rivers, 
are  muddy,  w'hile  the  (hallows  are  formed  of  fand  ; and  it  is 
the  property  of  the  bore  to  take  the  Ihorteft  cut  up  a river,- 
inftead  of  following  the  windings  of  the  channel  ; confequent- 
ly  it  muft  crofs  the  fand-banks  it  meets  in  its  way;  and  it  will 
alfo  prove  more  deftrudlive  to  whatever  it  meets  with  aground 
than  what  is  afloat.  Rennell’s  Memoir. 

Bore,  in  Gunnery',  the  bore  of  agun,orpieceofordnanQe, 
is  ufed  for  the  chafe  or  barrel ; though  it  feems  rather  to  de- 
note the  diameter  of  thechafe.  See  Caliber, and  Cannon. 

Bore  fquare,  in  Sruithery,  denotes  a fquare  fteel  point, 
or  (hank,  well  tempered,  fitted  in  a fquare  focket  in  an  iron 
wimble,  ferving  to  wind  holes,  and  make  them  truly  round 
and  fmooth  within. 

BOREA,  an  ancient  name  for  a fpecies  of  Jasper  of  a 
bluilh  green  colour. 

BOREADES,  in  Mythology,  the  patronymic  names  of 
Zethes  and  Calais,  the  fons  of  Boreas.  Hyginus  (fab.  xl.) 
fays,  that  they  had  wings  to  their  heads  and  feet. 

BOREAL  Signs,  in  Afironomy,  the  firft  fix  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  or  thofe  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  equinodlial. 

BOREALIS,  Aubjora.-  See  Aurora  Borealis. 

Borealis,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies-  of  Venus.  This 
(hell  is  lentiform,  with  very  remote,  eredl,  membranaceous 
tranfverfe  ftrias.  Gmel.  This  is  a fmall  fnell  meafuring  about 
an  inch  and  a half  in  length  ; colour  dirty  white.  Inhabits 
the  north  of  Europe.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells,  &c. 

Borealis,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Tabanus,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  having  the  eyes  with  three  purplifh  bands  ; 
abdomen  black,  the  fegments  whitifli  at  the  edges.  Size  of 
T.  pluvialis.  Inhabits  Norway.  Gmel.  Fabr.  The  tho- 
rax of  this  infedl  is  brown;  abdomen  black  with  a pale  glau- 
cous fpot  on  each  fide  of  every  fegment ; legs  black.  This  is 
a rare  fpecies. 

Borealis,  a fpecies  of  Coccinella,  of  a reddifti,  or 
yellowifli  colour,  with  twelve  black  dots  on  the  wing-cafes, 
and  four  on  the  thorax.  Thunberg,  Fabr.  &c.  This  is  a. 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Shape  gibbous,  beneath, 
of  a yellow  colour,. 

Borealis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  Clio,  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  having  the  lobes  of  the  head  terminated  in  a 
flefli  coloured  pointed  papilla ; tentacula  three,  fiefliy,  and- 
thick  at  the  mouth.  Inhabits  the  north  feas.  Pallas,  &c,- 
This  is  nearly  allied  to  Clio  retufa, . Gmelin  fufpedts  that  it- 
may  be  the  fame. 

Borealis,  a fpecies  of  Echinorhynchus,  found  in  the 
inteftines  of  the  Eider  duck . Gmel.  This  is  called  Sipun- 
culus  lendix,  by  Phips.  it. 

Borealis,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Anas,  with  amar- 
row  bill;  the.hcad  green,  throat  and  abdomen  white,  Gmel, 
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This  is  the  Gauland  duel  of  Lat!iam»  who  informs  «3  it 
is  a native  of  Iceland,  where  it  inhabits  fens»  and  is  very 
fcarce. 

Borealis,  a fpecies  of  TringjI,  the  belly  and  legs  of 
which  are  fufeous  ; body  above  cinereous,  beneath  white  ; 
tail  and  wings  dufky.  Found  in  King  George’s  bay. 
This  is  the  Boreal  /and piper  of  l.athain.  The  bill  is 
fliort,  black,  and  fomewhat  gibbous  at  the  tip  ; eye-brows 
white. 

Borealis,  a fpecies  of  MoTACiLLA,of  a green  colour; 
beneath  yellow  ; front,  throat,  and  temples  ferruginous  ; 
tail  rotund,  feathers  on  the  fides  and  at  the  tips  white.  A 
native  of  Kamtfchatka,  called  by  Latham  Rujly-headed 
nvarller. 

Obf.  The  bill  is  pale  ; legs  black  ; and  the  whole  body 
tinged  with  olivaceous  colour. 

BOREAS,  a Greek  name  now  in  popular  ufe,  for  the 
north  wind.  Etymologills  ufually  derive  the  word  from 
/3o',i,  clamor,  noij'e ; or  from  /Jopa,  food,  becaufe  it  creates  an 
appetite. 

Pezron  obferves,  that  anciently,  and  with  much  greater 
propriety,  Boreas  fignified  the  north-eaft  wind, blowing  at  the 
time  of  the  fummer  folllice  ; he  adds,  that  the  word  comes 
from  the  Celtic  bore,  morning',  becaufe  their  principal  light, 
in  that  feafon,  came  from  that  quarter,  wdience  alfo  the 
winds  then  ufually  blew. 

The  Greeks  eredled  an  altar  to  Boreas,  whom  they  con- 
fidered  as  a deity,  the  fon  of  Aftneus  and  Aurora,  whofe 
feat  was  in  Thrace.  He  is  reprefented  on  the  temple  of  the 
eight  winds  at  Athens  with  his  robe  before  his  mouth,  as  if 
he  felt  the  cold  of  the  climate  over  which  he  prefides,  agree- 
ably to  the  defeription  of  Ovid,  who  calls  him  geluUts  tyran- 
war,  the  flrivefing  tyrant.  Met.  vi.  ver.  71 1.  But  he  is 
ufually  deferibed  by  the  Roman  poets  as  violent  and  impetu- 
ous. Ibid.  ver.  686 — ver.  707. 

The  qualities  allowed  by  naturalifts  to  this  wind  are  cold- 
nefs  and  drynefs. 

Boreas,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Bombyx,  {Phal. 
Linn. ) the  wings  of  which  are  tailed,  and  varied  with  cine- 
reous and  fufeous;  on  the  firft,  or  anterior  pair  two  dots,  on 
the  pofterior  wings  a fingle  tranfparent  one.  Fabricius,  &c. 
This  is  a native  of  America,  and  has  the  anterior  wings  fal- 
cated. 

Boreas,  a fpecies  of  Cancer,  in  the  family  that 

inhabits'  the  north  feas  5 it  is  diftinguiflied  by  having  the 
thorax  aculeated,  and  the  fecond  and  third  pair  of  legs  fili- 
form. Fabr. 

Obf.  The  beak  of  this  kind  is  fhort,  depreffed,  acute, 
grooved  on  each  fide  with  a ttrong  tooth  beneath. 

Boreas,  in  Bncient  Geography,  2,  mountain  of  Arcadia  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  an  old  temple,  .which,  it  is  pre- 
tended, was  built  by  Ulyffes  after  his  return  from  Troy. 

BOREASMij  werefeafts  inftituted  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Boreas,  who  was  thought  to  bear  fome  relation  to  the 
Athenians,  as  he  had  married  Orithya,  the  daughter  of  Erec- 
theus  ; for  which  reafon,  when,  in  a fea  fight,  many  of  the 
' (hips  of  their  enemies  were  deftroyed  by  a north  wind,  the 
Athenians  imputed  it  to  the  kindnefs  manifefted  by  Boieas 
to  the  native  country  of  his  wife.  Paufanias  Attic.  We 
are  informed  by  the  fame  author  ( Arcad. ) that  folemn  facii- 
(tces  were  offered  to  Boreas  at  hdegalopohs  in  Arcadia,  wheic 
he  had  a temple,  and  divine  honours. 

BORECH,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a kind  of  fait  brought 
from  Perfia. 

BORECOLE,  or  Boorcole,  in  AghcuUure,^  plant  of 
tlie  cabbage  kind,  fometimes  cultivated  in  the  field^  for  the 
purpofe  of  a green  winter  food  for  cattle  ffock.  'I  here  are 
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three  forts  of  it,  the  common  borecole,  the  gi'een  borecole, 
and  the  Siberian  borecole,  or  curled  cole,  or  kale.  The  lall 
fort  is  t he  moll  hai'dy. 

Thefe  plants  are  grown  to  meft  advantage  in  the  field, 
where  the  foils  are  rather  firong,  frefli,  rich,  and  deep,  whe- 
ther of  the  clayey  or  loamy  kind;  and  where  tliey  have  been 
deeply  din  ed  by  the  plough,  and  had  a good  proportion  of 
manure  turned  in.  See  Brassica. 

In  Mr.  Baker’s  experiments  inplantingthcm  in  rows  at  the 
dillanc-e  of  two  feet  each  way,  for  the  ufe  of  the  horfe  hoc  ; 
the  produce  was  very  confiderable.  And  he  fuppofes  that  it 
would  be  dill  greater,  if  they  were  cultivated  at  the  didance 
of  eighteen  inches.  If  the  crops  were  equally  good,  there 
would  be,  he  afferts,  fi-om  the  produce  he  has  already  ob- 
tained, in  the  drd  method,  leventeen  tons  fifteen  hundred 
weight  on  the  acre;  and  in  the  latter  more  than  twenty-three 
tons  twelve  hundred.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  being  capable  of  being  cut  over  two  or  three  times,  and 
their  danding  the  fevered  fi-olt,  it  is  concluded  that  they  are 
highly  deferving  the  grazing  farmer’s  attention  as  a winter 
food  for  cattle  and  (beep,  though  it  is  confeffed  that  the  firft 
produce  may  not  be  fo  great  as  in  the  common  cabbage,  but 
that  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  fucceeding  ones.  There 
is  likewife  rather  more  trouble  in  colledtiiig  the  food  and 
conveying  it  to  the  animals. 

It  is  fnggeded,  witliout  having  been  fuhjecled  totlie  teft 
of  aclual  experiment,  that  the  bed  mode  ot  confuming  this 
fort  of  food  by  fheep  dock,  would  be  to  have  two  fmall 
fields  under  this  kind  of  crop,  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  animals;  and  to  turn  the  ewes  or  other  flicep  into  one 
of  them  about  the  beginning  of  September,  or  the  fol- 
lowing month,  for  a few  hours  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
for  five  or  fix  weeks  ; lodging  them  on  a portion  of  graft 
or  fallow  ground  near  it  for  the  red  of  the  time,  in  order 
that  they  may'  evacuate  themfelves,  by' which  much  improve- 
ment may  be  produced  in  fuch  lands  ; and  when  all  the  more 
luxuriant  leaves  of  this  piece  have  been  cropped  and  con- 
fumed,  the  other  field  (hould  be  managed  in  the  fame  way. 
In  this  method  it  is  fuppofed  that  a dock  of  dore  (beep 
might  be  kept  a whole  winter  at  a veiy  moderate  expence ; 
and  while  the  produce  of  one  piece  was  confuming,  the  other 
would  be  coming  forward.  It  is  remarked,  that  tlio  dock 
(hould  not  be  kept  fo  long  upon  the  crops  as  to  injure  the 
ftems  of  the  plants,  as  that -might  check  the  fucceeding 
growth  of  the  leaves.  This  plan  is  obiioufiy  confined  to 
ewes  or  dore  (beep. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  expence  of  cultivat- 
ing this  fort  of  crop,  except  in  particular  (oils,  fituations,  and 
fevere  feafons,  will  admit  of  its  being  uled  as  a winter  flieep 
food  in. preference  to  turnips,  or  other  dmilar  articles  of 
fodder. 

Borecole,  in  Botany.  Sec  Brassica. 

BOREE.  See  Bourree. 

BOREELI  Codex,  in  Biblical  Hijlory,  a MS.  noted  F. 
in  the  fird  part  of  Wetdein’s  N.T.  whicii  contains  the  four 
gofpels,' beginning  with  Matth.  vii.  6.  and  having  the  two 
following  chafms,  Matth.  xiii.  25 — 58.  and  Mark  vi.  6 — 16. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  Jolm  Boreel,  F)utch 
ambaffador  at  the  court  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Janies  I. 
Its  prefent  fituation  is  unknown. 

BOREK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kalifh  ; 28  miles  W,  of  Kalifli.  Here  is  a famous 
image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  to  which  pilgrims  refort. — Alfo 
a fmall  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saaz. 

BOREL,  Peter,  in  Biography,  born  at  Caftresin  Lan- 
guedoc, about  the  year  1 620,  after  being  initiated  in  claflical 
literature  by  his  father,  James  Borel,  from  whom  he  alfo  re- 
■j,  ceived 
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Ceived  a tnfte  for  poetry,  and  for  antiquarian  refearclies, 
profccuted  liis  medical  lludies  at  Montpellier,  where  he  was 
admitted  doctor  in  medicine,  in  1641.  Returning  to  Cal- 
tres,  he  acquired  fo  much  reputation  by  his  praftice  there, 
that  in  1653  he  was  invited  to  Raris,  and  made  phyiician  in 
ordinary  to'  the  king;  and,  in  1673,  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences.  Borel  was  a diligent  colledtorof  natu- 
ral and  artificial  rarities,  of  which  he  left  a cabinet  well 
llored.  His  publications  are,  “ Les  Antiquites,  raretes, 
plantes,  mineruux,  &c.  de  la  ville  et  comtc  Cadres,  et  un 
recueil  des  infcriptions  Romaines  du  I-anguedoc  et  de  Pro- 
vence, avec  la  liltc  de  principaux  cabinets  et  autves  faretcs 
de  I’Europe,”  Cadres,  1649,  8vo.  The  titles  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  his  own  cabinet  are  here  given.  “ Hidoriariim  et 
obfervationum  medico-phvficarum,  cenluriae  quatuor,”  Caf- 
tres,  1653,  lamo.  A few  of  the  cafes  arc  curious  and  in- 
tereding,  but  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  too  infigni- 
ficant  to  deferve  notice,  or  too  extravagant  to  be  cre- 
dited by  perfons  who  are  only  moderately  indrudled  in  the 
principles  of  medicine.  To  this  volume  are  ufually  joined 
the  obfervations  of  Cattier,  of  Rhodius,  of  Arnold  Boot, 
and  the  confultations  of  Rofiius.  “ Bibliotheca  chymica, 
feu  catalogus  librorum  phiiofophicorum  hermeticorum,” 
Parifiis,  1654,  izmo.  “He  vero  inventore  telefcopii,  cum 
brevi  omnium  confpicillorum  hidoria,”  Hagas  Comitis,  1 655, 
4to.  “Trefor  des  recherches  et  antiquites  Gauloifes.’^ 
“ A didlionary  of  words  and  phrafes,  which  had  become  ob- 
folete,”  1655,  4to.  “ Difeours  prourant  la  pluralite  des 
mondes,”  Geneve,  1657,  8vo.  “ Hortus,  feu  armaufen- 
tarium  fimplicium  plantarum  et  animalium,  ad  artem  medi- 
cam  fpectantium,”  Parifiis,  1666,  8vo.  To  each  of  the 
articles,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically,  the  author  has 
given  a fhort  account  of  its  medical  properties.  Borel  died 
at  Paris  in  1678.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  Med.  Botan.  Eloy. 
Hift.  Hid. 

BORELLI,  JofiN  Alphonsus,  didinguiflied  for  his 
profound  Ikill  in  mathematics,  and  in  medicine,  \\*as  born  at 
Cadelnuovo  in  Naples,  the  zSth  of  January  1608.  Under 
the  tuition  of  Cadelli,  at  Rome,  where  he  was  fent  to  com- 
plete his  education, he  made  fuch  progreCs,  that  he  was,  at 
an  early  age,  invited  to  Medina  to  teach  the  mathematics. 
As  he  had  made  medicine,  as  well  as  philofophy,  his  dudy, 
he  there  publidied  an  account  of  a malignant  fever  which  had 
raged  in  Sicily,  in  the  years  1647  and  1648.  “ Helle  ra- 

gioni  delle  fehri  maligni  di  Sicilia,”  Cofenza,  16^9,  i2mo. 
Hifguded,  at  length,  with  his  employers,  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  profeffor’s  chair  at  Pifa,  in  1656,  where  he  lec- 
tured with  great  applaufe  and  fuccefs.  The  fame  of  his  abi- 
lities had  now  conciliated  to  him  the  favour  of  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand,  and  prince  Leopold,  who  procured  him 
to  be  eledled  member  of  the  academy  del  cimento.  It  was 
here  probably  he  fird  conceived  the  defign  of  employing  ma- 
thematical principles,  in  explaining  the  fundfions  of  animal 
bodies.  He  now  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  diffeftion 
of  animals.  Several  of  his  letters.  On  the  fubjedlof  anatomy, 
are  publidied  in  Malpighi’s  poffhumous  works,  written  be- 
tween the  years  1659  and  1664.  In  1658  he  publidied,  at 
Pifa,  a fecond  tradl  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  malig- 
nant fevers.  “ Hella  caufe,  delle  febri  maligne,”  4to.  His 
fil'd;  phyfiological  work,  “ He  rerum  ulu  judicium,”  ap- 
peared in  1664,  with  the  treatife  of  Bellini,  “ He  ilrudlura 
rerum,”  printed  at  Strafbourg,  8vo.,  In  1669,  he  gave  a 
differtation,  diewing  that  in  mod  men  the  eyes  have  un- 
equal powers,  the  one  diewing  objedfs  more  diftiiidlly  than 
the  other.  “ Obfervazioni  interiio  alia  virtu  inequale  degli 
occhi,”  Gioruc  de  Lit.  In  1667  he  publidied,  “ Tradla- 
tU8.de  vi  perculGouis,”  Bonon.  4(10.}  and  in  1669,  “ Obfer- 
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vationa  on  a remarkable  eruption  of  mount  .ffitna,”  at  which 
he  had  been  prefent,  having  the  preceding  year  quitted  Pifa, 
and  returned  again  to  Melliua.  This  account  was  written 
at  the  defire  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  with  which  he 
correfpoiided,  and  was  printed  in  their  tianfadlions.  la 
1770,  he  gave  his  treatife  “ He  motionibus  naturalibus  a 
gravitate  pendentibus,”  a prelude  to  his  great  work,  “ He 
motu  animalium,”  which  did  not  appear  until  aft?r  his  death. 
At  the  revolt  of  Medina,  being  fuppofed  to  have  favoured 
the  infurgeuts,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  'place.  Chridina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  redded,  at  lliat  time,  at  Rome,  in- 
vited him  thither,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  her  patronage 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  That  he  was  not,  however,  much 
enriched  by  her  favour,  nor  had  acquired  much  by  his  lec-  , 
tures,  and  by  t!i(^  works  he  had  publidied,  appears  by  his 
being  obliged,  during  the  two  lad  years  of  his  life,  to  undergo 
the  drudgery  of  inffrudting youth  in  mathematics,  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Pantaleon,  called  the  pious  fchools,  where  he 
died  of  a pleurify,  Hecember  31,  1679,  7^'^  year  of 

his  age.  The  drlt  volume  of  his  work,  “ He  motu  anima- 
lium,” appeared  in  :68o,  Rom.  qto.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Chridina,  and  was  printed  at  her  expence  ; and  the  fecond, 
which  completed  liis  dedgii,  in  the  following  year.  Borelli’s 
principal  intention  in  this  work,  was  to  explain  the  funfUons 
of  animal  bodies,  on  mechanical  principles.  He  deferibes  the 
dbresof  the  mufcles, which  he  fuppofes  to  be  be  veficular;  and 
that  thefe  velicles  become  indated  by  a portion  of  the  nervous 
juice  failling  into  them,  and  mixing  and  fermenting  with  the 
blood  they  contain,  whence  themulcle  becomes  Iwelled,  and 
its  fibres  (hortened.  He  meafures  the  degreeof  force  or  power 
each  of  the  fibres  poiTeffcs,  and  the  power  of  them  collectively,, 
which,  according  to  his  eftimate,  is  immenfe.  He  diews 
how  that  power  is  increafed  or  diminidied,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  flediy  fibres  are  joined  to  the  tendons.  He  cal- 
culated the  power  of  the  heart,  in  propelling  the  blood, 
which  he  fuppoled  was  equal  to  180,000  pounds  in  weight. 
Though  Borelli  in  this  and  other  of  his  calculations  was 
diewii  to  have  erred  confiderably,  yet  his  general  principles 
were  for  a long  time  after  acknowledged  and  adopted,  and 
even  the  operations  or  effetls  of  medicines,  on  the  human 
body,  were  fuppofed  to  be  explicable  on  mechanical  princi- 
ples. He  alfo  invented  an  apparatus  by  which  perfons  might 
go  down  a confiderable  depth  under  water,  remain  there, 
move  from  place  to  place,  and  fink  or  raife  themfelves  at 
their  diferetion  ; alfo  a boat  in  which  two  or  more  perfons 
might  row  themfelves  under  water.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat, 
Gen.  Biog.  Philof.  Tranfadfions  abridged,  vol.  ii. 

BORER,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  implement  invented  for 
the  purpofe  of  fearchirig  or  exploring  the  nature  of  foils. 
This  inffrument  is  compofed  of  two  rods  of  iron,  each  fix 
feet  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  end  a of  Jig.  j,. 
in  Plate  on  draining  implements,  ferews  into  the  end  b,  of 
fig.  2.  after  taking  out  the  ftopper  c,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to. 
hinder  dirt  or  duff  from  getting  into  the  ferew.  Tile  ferew 
is  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter:  d,Jig.  I.  is  a fteel  point  fomewhat  blunt,  to  pierce 
the  earth  or  any  fubllance  it  may  meet  with.  It  fliould  be 
about  three  inches  long,  and  made  with  three,  four,  or  more, 
fides,  as  may  be  thought  moft  convenient.  It  is  ferewed 
into  the  rod  a in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  a ferew  of  the 
fame  fize  as  a is  ferewed  into  the  rod  b.  It  has  a groove  fix 
inches  long,  a third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  deep,  rounded  in  the  bottom,  and  intended  to  bring 
up  part  of  each  different  layer  of  materials  through  which  it 
paffes.  When  fprings  are  fought  for,  a bit  of  fpoiige  is  put 
into  the  groove.  At  the  end  of  the  rod,  fig.  2.  is  a ferew 
tQ  fix.intp  anpther  rudpf  the  fame  kind,  if  it  be  feundnecef- 

fary 
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fary  to  lengtlieii-tlie  inftrument ; and  tins  may  be  repeated, 
by  t!ie  addition  of  more  rods,  to  any  deptli  delired;  g h, 
the  handle  of  this  inllrument,  two  feet  and  a half 
long  ; tins  handle  is  fallened  to  the  rod  by  means  of  a clafp,  ■ 
i)  lined  with  fteel,  fixed  at  one  end  by  a hinge,  and  at  the 
other  by  the  fcrew  i,  fo  that  it  m.ay  be  placed  at  any  height. 
■F'g'  3.  is  the  handle  feparated  from  the  rod,  and  marked 
with  the  rod,  with  the  fame  letters  as  before,  f'ig-  4- 
is  anotner  handle,  or  rather  lever  like  the  handle 
already  deicribed,  except  its  having  only  one  branch,  or 
lever,  marked^.  This  ferves  to  flop  the  borer  in  bringing 
it  up  from  a confiderable  depth  ; and  alfo  to  fcrew  and  iin- 
fcrew  the  feveral  bars  or  joints  as  oceafion  requires,  and  to 
put  on  and  take  off  the  Heel  point  at  the  bottom.  The 
handle  g h,  jig.  i.  is  that  by  which  the  rod  is  held,  and 
wrought  into  the  earth,  either  by  twilling  it  round,  efpecial- 
ly  at  HrH,  or,  after  it  has  penetrated  to  fome  depth,  by 
liftijig  it  up,  and  letting  it  fall  again,  which  it  does  with 
fuch  force  as  to  pierce  even  the  hardeft  rocks ; efpecially  if 
it  works  at  any  confiderable  depth,  and  has  of  courfe  been 
lengthened  accordingly ; for  every  foot  of  this  rod  weighs 
three  pounds.  Two  men  will  eafily  found  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet  in  lets  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  if  they  do  not 
meet  with  many  Hones.  When  the  rod  becomes  too  heavy 
to  be  properly  managed  by  hand,  it  may  be  raifed  by  a rope 
fallened  at  one  end  of  the  handle,  and  at  the  other  to  a roller, 
or  kind  of  windlafs,  eredled  at  a proper  height,  prependicu- 
larly  over  the  hole,  and  turned  with  either  one  or  two 
handles.  This  will  coll  but  a trifle,  and  eallly  raife  the 
rod,  which,  when  let  go,  will  fall  with  fuch  weight  as  to 
Hrike  each  time  very  deep  into  the  earth.  The  marquis  de 
Turbilly  obferves,  that  he  has  feen  it  wrought  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  depth  of  more  than  a hundred  feet. 

The  toughell  iron  is  the  beH  for  making  this  inHrument, 
\yhich  fhou’d  be  well  hammered,  till  its  furface  is  quite 
fmooth  and  even  ; for  the  leaH  roughnefs  and  inequality 
would  occafion  friftion,  which  would  grately  retard  its  work- 
ing.  For  the  fame  reafon,  and  alio  to  increafe  the  force  of 
its  fall,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  Ihould  be  perfedlly  Hraight ; 
nor  Ihould  it  ever  be  Hruck  with  a mallet,  hammer,  &c. ' 
to  force  it  down,  becaufe  a blow  might  bend  it,  and  it  would 
•eafily  break  afterwards.  The  fetnale  fcrew  muH  be  turned 
like  that  in  the  breech  of  a gun-barrel,  in  a feparate  piece 
of  iron,  crols-ways  to  the  grain;  and  this  piece  muH  be 
afterwards  well  foldered  on  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  rod. 
The  reafon  for  this  is,  that  if  the  female  fcrew  were  bored 
only  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  it  would,  by  being  hammered 
out  in  the  fame  diredlion  with  the  grain,  be  Hringy  and 
porous,  and  confequently  fo  weak  as  to  give  way,  or  burH, 
in  the  working  of  the  rod  ; whereas,  when  made  of  a fepa- 
rate piece,  taken  crofs-ways  of  the  grain,  the  threads  of  the 
fciew  will  run  with  the  grain  of  the  iron,  and  be  thence  con- 
fijderably  Hrengthened.  A bit,  like  that  of  an  augre,  pro- 
portioned to  the  thicknefs  of  the  rod,  may  at  any  time,  when 
neceffary,  be  fubHituted  inHead  of  the  Heel  point,  to  draw  up 
a lampleof  thefiibHance  from  the  very  bottomof  the  founding. 

I f the  only  thing  wanted  be  to  know  the  nature  of  the  un- 
der foil,  and  layers  of  earth,  fo  far  as  they  may  affedl  the  vege- 
tation of  plants,  it  will  be  quite  fufficient  to  bore  eight  or  ten 
feet  deep.  A greater  depth  is  only  requifite,  when  water, 
niarle,  ore,  &c.  is  fought  for,  but  the  common  augre  may 
do  very  well  for  fiiallow  boring. 

By  either  of  thefe  implements  there  is  a certainty  of  dif- 
covering,  without  much  charge  or  any  hazard,  not  only 
what  earths  are  under  the  upper  foil,  but  alfo  whether  any 
other  fubHance  of  value  lies  concealed  there,  fuch  a*  marie, 
>ahalk«  fullers’  earth,  follile  lliells,  coals,  quarries  of  Hate  or 
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Hone,  ores,  &c.  many  of  which  lie  hid  and  entirely  iitiJ 
thought  of  in  places  where  their  value,  was  it  k nown,  w ould 
be  ten  times  more  than  that  of  the  ellate  which  coveis 
them. 

BORETIUS,  Matthev/  Ernest,  a learned  phyfician" 
and  anatomiH  of  Berlin,  publilhed  in  1724,  “ Anatome 
plantarum  et  animaliumanaloga,”  Regiom,4to;  and  in  1739, 
“Mufseum  Borcticium,etcatalogusprgeparatorumanatomico- 
rum  rerumque  naturalium,”Regiom,  8vo,  Flaller.  Bib.  Anat. 

BOREUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Greece, 
in  the  Peloponnefus,  placed  by  Paufanias,  m,,Arcadia. — 
Alfo,  the’name  of  a port  in  the  ifle  of  Tenedos,  accordiwg 
to  Arrian. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Africa,  in  the  Cyrenaica, 
at  tlie  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  Syrtis  Major.  Ptolemy. 

BORG,  or  Burg,  in  Geography,  z.  tos'rn  of  Denmark, 
in  the  ifland  of  Femern.  N.  lat.  54°  30'.  E.  long,  8k 
BORGARUCCI,  Prosper,  in  Biography,  an  Italian' 
phyfician  of  eminence,  who  flouriflted  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 6th  century.  After  attending  the  ledlures  of  Vefalius 
for  fome  years,  he  travelled  into  France,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, to  improve  himfelf  in  medical  knowledge.  On  his 
return  he  publilhed  “Della  contemplazione anatomica  fopra 
tutte  le  parti  del  corpo  umano,  libro  quinque,”  8vo.  1564, 
Venet.  Some  ufeful  obfervations  are  made,  in  this  volume, 
on  the  great  anatomical  work  of  Vefalius,  whom  our  au- 
thor, however,  every  where  treats  with  refpedt.  “ Ti'at- 
tato  di  peHe,”  Venet.  1565,  8vo.  “ De  morbo  Gallico 
methodus.”  Though  he  deferibes  the  method  of  curing 
the  lues  with  mercury,  he  prefers  the  ufe  of  gsdacum,  be- 
lieving that  men  from  uiing  mercury  were  rendered  incapable 
of  procreating.  He  makes  no  mention  of  farfaparilla,  or 
the  China  root,  though  well  known  in  his  time.  Tliis  tract 
is  inferted  by  Leufinius  in  his  colledtion  of  treatifes  on  tire 
difeafe.  Borgarucci  taught  anatomy  and  medicine  at  Padua 
for  fome  years.  In  the  year  1567,  he  was  called  to  France, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  phyfician  to  the 
king,  w'hich  he  afterwards  ufed.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  AHruc.  de  Mortr.  Ven.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat. 
Eloy.  Dia.  HiH.  - _ 

BORGE,  in  GeograpJiy,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Cephe« 
Ionia  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Cephalonia. 

BORGE-Fiords,  or  Borgan-fiorder,  a fyffel  or  dif- 
tria  of  Iceland,  in  which  are  warm  baths,  built  in  the  13th 
century,  by  the  famous  hillorian  Snorro  Sturlafon.  They 
are  fo  fpacious  and  fo  well  contrived,  that  roo  perfon?  may 
bathe  in  them  at  the  fame  time.  Near  thefe  is  the  crofs- 
bath,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  weHern  parts  of  Ice- 
land were  baptized,  in  A.  D.  looo  ; whence  its  name, 
BORGENTRICK,  or  Borrenrik,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, inthecircle  ofWcHphalia,and  biflropric  ofPaderborn; 
5 miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Warburg. 

BORGHETTO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Lodefan, 
miles  S.  of  Lodi.— Alfo,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  Hate  of 
Genoa,  8 miles  N.  E.  of  Albenga. 

BORGHINI,  Vincent,  in  Biography,  a learned  Bene- 
didline,  was  bom  of  a noble  family  at  Florence  in  1515  ; 
and  entered  among  the  Benedidlines  in  153  i,devotinghimlelf 
to  Hudy  and  the  offices  of  a religious  life.  Duke  Cofmo  ap- 
pointed  him  prior  tothe  hofpital  Sta.  Maria  degli  Ennocenti 
at  Florence;  and  he  performed  the  duties  of  this  Hation  with 
great  benefit  to  the  inlEtution,  declining  the  archbifliopric 
of  Pifa,  till  his  death  in  r68o.  His  reputation  for  acquaint- 
ance with  the  purity  of  the  Tufean  dialed  was  fuch,  that  he 
was  entruHed  with  the  publication  of  a corrected  edition  of 
the  decameron  of  Boccacioin  1573  ; and  to  him  are  aferibed 
the  annotations  and  difcourfestliat  accompan^  it.  His  own 

principal  work  confiHed  of  two  volumes- of  “Difeorfi,” 

printed 
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printed  zt  Florence  in  1584  and.  1585,  4to.  which  compre- 
hend twelve  differtations  on  the  origin  and  ancient  ftate  of 
that  city,  and  of  others  in  Tufeany,  abounding  with  a variety 
of  curious  erudition.'  He  was  likewife  well  flcilled  in  paint- 
ing and  architedlure ; and  he  was  entruiled  by  duke  Cofmo 
with  the  decorations  for  the  nuptials  of  his  fon  Francis,  and 
named  by  him  as  his  fubllitute  in  the  academy  of  defign. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  publilhed  in  various  colleftions. 
Gen.  Biog. 

BOKGHOFM,  in  Geography.,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
ifland  of  Oeland.  Near  it  is  the  commodious  harbour  of 
Borga. 

BORGHOLZHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphaiia,  and  county  of  Ravenfoerg,  6 miles 
S.W.  of  Hervorden. 

BORGHORST,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bi Atop ric  of  Munfter;  3 miles  E.  of  Stein- 
fort. 

BORGI,  \\\  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Aria. 

BORGIA,  C.ssAR,  in  Biography,  a man  whofe  dire  am- 
bition deferves  to  be  configned  to  perpetual  infamy  in  the 
page  of  hiftory,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  cardinal  Roderigo, 
(afterwards  p'ope  Alexander  VI.)  by  his  miftrels,  the  artful 
vanozza.  As  he  was  defigned  for  the  church,  he  was  in- 
velled,  whilft  a child,  with  the  archbifliopric  of  Pamplona, 
and  fent  to  Pifa  for  his  education.  As  foon  as  his  father 
was  eledfed  to  the  papal  fee,  in  1492,  Borgia  haftened  to 
Rome,  expedfing  to  fnare  in  thofe  dignities  which  his  father's 
eWated  ftation  empowered  him  to  bellow.  On  his  arrival, 
A.lexander  received  him  with  a grave  afpedf , and  with  a lec- 
ture on  the  neceffity  of  rellraining  his  ambitious  views,  and 
of  feeking  honour  in  the  path  of  virtue.  This  mode  of  re- 
ception was  neither  fuited  to  the  charadfer  of  the  fatlier  nor 
to  the  difpofition  of  the  fon  : but  the  mother  of  Borgia 
foon  quieted  his  mind,  by  aferibing  it  to  its  true  caufe,  the 
artifice  and  hypocrify  which  Alexander  thought  it  neceffary 
to  pradfife  on  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  leffon  of  moderation,  Borgia  was  immediately 
made  archbilhop  of  Valentia,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  When  the  French 
army,  under  Charles  VIlI.  entered  Rome,  in  their  expedition 
againft  Naples,  and  compelled  the  pope  to  a treaty,  Borgia 
was  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  as  apollolical  legate,  or 
rather  as  an  hoftage  for  the  performance  of  the  ftipulated 
conditions  ; but  finding  an  opportunity  to  m.ake  his  efcape, 
and  to  return  to  Rome,  the  treaty  was  broken,  and  the  king 
was  under  a neceffity  of  leaving  Italy.  About  this  time 
Vanozza  urged  a complaint  againft  the  French  for  having 
plundered  her  property,  and  excited  both  Alexander  and  her 
fon  to  revenge  the  injury  ffie  had  fuffered.  Accordingly 
they  began  with  adminiftering  poifon  to  Geme,  brother  to 
Bajazet,  who  had  fled  to  Italy,  as  to  a fan£tuary,  from  that 
fultan,  and  whom  the  French  vvifhed  to  have  in  their  polTef- 
fion,  becaufe,  after  the  taking  of  Naples,  they  projefted  an 
expedition  againft  the  Turks.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  viola- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  hoipitality,  they  proceeded,  by 
means  of  affaffins,  to  deftroy  the  French  who  remained  at 
Rome.  Borgia,  conceiving  that  his  elder  brother,  the  duke 
^f  Gandia,  obftrufted  him  in  the  career  of  his  ambition,  and 
that  he  was  his  rival  in  an  amour  with  a lady,  faid  by  fome 
to  be  their  own  lifter,  Lucretia  Borgia,  who  was  alfo  a very 
particular  favourite  of  her  father,  determined  to  get  rid  of 
his  competitor.  Accordingly,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  under  the  charadfer  of  his  legate  a 
latere,  he  contrived  means  to  affaffinate  his  brother,  riiis 
event  happened  jn  the  year  1497.  After  the  acceffion  of 
VouV. 


Lewis  XII.  to  the  throne  cf  France,pope  Alexander  entered 
into  a negotiation  with  him,  particularly  with  a view  to  tlse 
promotion  of  his  fon.  For  the  more  effcdfual  attainment  of 
the  objedfs  of  his  ambition,  Borgia  relfgned  his  dignitv  of 
cardinal ; and  proceeded  as  ambalfador  to  France,  where 
Lewis  created  him  duke  of  Valentinois,  granted  him  a pen- 
fion,  and  appointed  him  to  a command  of  cavalry.  At  this 
time  Lewis  had  folicited  the  pope  for  a difpenfation  to  di- 
vorce his  wife,  and  to  marry  Anne,  duchefs  of  Burgundy  ; 
and  the  difpenfation  for  this  purpofe  was  conveyed  by 
Borgia.  Borgia,  however,  retained  it  in  his  poffiffion,  in 
order  to  enforce  his  intereft  witli  the  king,  for  obtaining 
Charlotta,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  intended 
by  his  father  Alexander  for  his  wife.  But  pretending  that 
he  was  in  daily  e<pe£fation  of  receiving  the  difpenfatioii 
from  Rome,  and  delaying  the  delivery  of  it,  the  king  be- 
came impatient;  and  applying  to  the  bifliop  of  Setta,  wiio 
was  then  the  pope’s  nuncio  at  Paris,  he  was  informed,  that 
Borgia  had  brought  it  with  him  to  France.  Upon  this 
Lewis  convened  a number  of  divines,  who  authorizedhim  to 
divorce  his  wife,  and  to  marry  Anne  of  Burgundy.  The 
marriage  having  been  concluded,  Borgia  was  at  length 
obliged  to  deliver  the  difpenfation  to  the  king  ; but  he  re- 
venged himfelf  on  the  nuncio  by  a dofe  of  poifon,  which 
proved  fatal.  Charlotta  rejefling  his  addreffes,  on  account 
of  his  infamous  charadfer,  he  married  the  daughter  of  tlie 
king  of  Navarre,  and  was  honoured  by  Lewis  with  the  order 
of  St.  Michael.  The  father  and  the  fon,  powerfully  pro- 
tedfed  by  France,  co-operated  in  a variety  of  barbarous  af- 
faffinations,  partly  for  the  purpofe  of  revenge  for  real  or 
imagined  injury,  and  partly  with  a view  of  feizing  the  pro- 
perty of  thofe  whom  they  difpatched,  in  order  to  carry  on 
an  unjuft  war,  which  they  had  undertaken.  The  pope, 
having  formed  a defign  of  reducing  the  territory  of  Romagna 
to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  fee,  intended  to  form  it  into  a 
principality  for  his  fon.  Borgia,  now  duke  of  Valentinois, 
came  from  France  with  a confiderable  force,  in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  thepurpofes  of  his  father;  and  began  his  campaign 
with  the  fiege  of  Imola  and  Forli,  which  foon  furrendered  ; 
and  he  afterwards  reduced  Pefaro,  Rimini,  and  Faenza. 
In  1501,  Borgia  obtained  from  his  father  the  title  of  duke 
of  Romagna.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war,  condudited  with  a 
ferocity  and  fpirit  of  rapine  and  reveu.ge  feldom  paralleled, 
he  proceeded  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  Italian  powers  were 
at  length  alarmed,  and  formed  a confederacy  againft  him. 
He  contrived,  however,  to  defeat  this  combination,  to  detach 
fome  parties  from  the  alliance,  and,  with  his  accuftomed  per- 
fidy and  cruelty,  to  invite  three  of  the  heads  of  the  affoci- 
tion  to  Senigaglia,  under  a pretence  of  eftablifliiug  peace,  and 
there  to  caufe  them  to  be  ftraiigkd.  Borgia  and  his  father 
concurred  in  all  thefe  detcflable  meafures,  and  by  their  united 
arts,  alternately  courted  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  as 
each  appeared  to  have  the  greateft  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  In  1503,  Borgia  loft  his  fatlier,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
have  died  by  poifon,  which  tlicy  had  prepared  for  a rich 
cardinal,  whole  eftate  they  wiflied  to  appropriate  to  them- 
felves,  but  which  they  both  took  by  iniftakc.  It  proved 
fatal  to  the  father;  but  the  fon,  by  ftrength  of  conftitution, 
efcaped  with  his  life,  though  he  long  experienced  its  pet- 
nicious  effedls.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  pope  Fins  HI. 
Borgia  came  to  Rome  with  a great  retinue  ; but  being  uni- 
verfally  detefted,  he  avoided  the  affaults  of  his  enemies  by 
flieltering  himfelf  in  the  Vatican  ; and  his  life  was  preferved 
by  the  proteftion  of  the  king  of  France;  but  he  afterwards, 
with  bafe  ingratitude,  quitted  his  party,  and  joined  that  of 
Spain.  During  this  interval,  many  of  the  towns  in  his  ter- 
ritory of  Romagna  werefeized  by  the  Venetians;  and  pope 
H .Tulius  IL. 
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Julius  ll,  feized  him  at  Oftia,  and  confined  him  in  prifon,  in 
Order  to  compel  him  to  furrcnder  the  reft.  As  foon  as  he 
made  his  elcape  from  this  confinement,  he  fought  refuge  in 
Naples,  and  was  at  firft  treated  with  refpedt  by  the  Spanifh 
general,  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova ; but  in  confequenCe  of  an 
order  from  the  king  of  S0ain,  he  wasfent  thither,  and  con- 
demned  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  the  caftle  of  Medina 
del  Campo.  Here  he  remained  two  years  ; but  efcaping 
out  of  a window,  by  means  of  a rope,  he  fled  to  Navarre, 
feeking  the  proteftion  of  king  John,  his  wife’s  brother. 
From  hence  it  was  his  intention  to  have  vifited  France,  and 
to  have  engaged  the  alliftance  of  king  Lewis  in  retrieving  his 
fortune  : but  that  king  refiifed  to  receive  him,  confifeated  his 
duchy  of  Valentinois,  and  withdrew  his  penfion.  In  this 
ftate  of  humiliation  and  diftrefs,  without  territory  or  revenue, 
not  only  friendlefs  bn:  generally  detefted,  he  was  under  a 
neceflity  of  depending  upon  his  brother-in-law  for  a fubfift- 
ence  ; and  being  engaged  as  a volunteer  in  his  fervice,  on 
occafion  of  a civil  war  with  one  of  his  rebellious  fubjedls,  he 
was  killed  in  a ftcirmifh'before  the  walls  of  Viana,  in  1507. 
His  body  was  ftripped  by  the  vidlors  ; but  being  afterwards 
recognized  by  his  fervants,  it  was  carried  upon  a liorfe,  and 
.interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Pamplona,  “Such,”  fays  one 
of  his  biographers,  “ was  the  end  of  this  man,  who,  for  his 
abilities  in  forming,  and  vigour  in  executing,  great  fchemes 
for  his  aggrandizement,  unmoved  from  his  purpofe  by  any 
confiderations  of  juftice,  honour,  or  humanity,  has  been  held 
up  to  admiration  by  Machiavel,  as  the  perfedf  fpecimen  of  a 
“great  man.”  Hated  in  profperity,  detefted  in  adverfity, 
ftripped  of  all  his  honours  and  pofteffioris,  even  fuch  as  he 
might  fairly  have  claimed,  and  leaving  behind  him  a name 
configned  to  univerfal  deteftation,  it  would  feem  that  he 
gained  little  by  being  a villain.”  Borgia’s  motto  was  “ Aut 
Casfar,  aut  nihil.”  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.'  xxiii.  Gen.  Di6l. 
Gen.  Biog. 

BORGIAN  MS.  in  BilUcal  Hijlory,  a fragment  of  a 
Coptic-GreekMS.  brought  by  an  ignorant  monk  from  Egypt, 
coniifting  of  about  J2  leaves,  fent  to  Stephen  Borgia,  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Society  de  propaganda  fide.  It  begins  with 
John  vi.  28.  and  ends  vii.  23.' ; and  is  divided  into  two  co- 
lumns, the  firft  containing  the  Greek  text  in  uncial  letters, 
and  without  intervals  between  the  words,  and  the  other  con- 
taining the  Coptic.  It  is  an  important  fpecimen,  fays  Mi- 
chaelis,  of  the  Alexandrine  edition  ; and  he  greatly  laments 
that  fo  much  of  it  is  loft.  ProfeiTor  Birch,  who  collated  this 
"MS.  deferibed  it  in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  49,  and  commu- 
nicated its  various  readings  in  his  Greek  Teftament.  The 
whole  of  it  is  printed  in  “ Georgii  Fragmentum.  Grteco- 
Copto-Thebaicum,”  Romas,  1789,  410.  Birch  has  likewife 
deferibed  and  communicated  the  readings  of  two  other  Bor- 
gian  MSS.;  one  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  1 ith  century,  contain- 
ing the  four  gofpels,  and  the  other  of  the  12th,  containing 
detached  parts  of  the  gofpels,  and  of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles. 

Borgian,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segeftan,  90  leagues  fouth  of  Zareng. 

BORGIANI,  Orazio,  or  Horazio,  in  Biography,  a 
painter  of  hiftory  and  portraits,  and  an  engraver,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1630  ; inftrufted  in  the  art  of  painting  by  his 
brother,  Giulio  Borgiani,  called  Scalzo  ; and  by  ftudying 
the  capital  performances  of  ancient  and  modern  artifts  in  his 
native  city,  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  his  art,  that  his  works 
were  held  in  high  eftimation  in  Spain,  where  he  reftded  for 
fome  time.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  employed  in 
confiderable  works  for  chapels  and  convents,  and  alfo  in 
painting  portraits,  by  which  he  acquired  honour,  and  lived 
in  affluence.  His  etchings  were  performed  in  a bold  and  free 
manner ; and  more  finiftied  than  ufual,  when  confidered  as 
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the  works  of  a painter,  Flis  drawing  is  not  corredt  ; but 
the  ftyle  is  mafterly,  and  the  effeft  agreeable.  His  moft 
finiftied  etching  is  faid  to  be  a “ dead  Chrift,”  with  the 
figure  very  much  fore-fliortened,  and  behind  the  two  Maries 
and  St.  John,  jvho  is  kifiing  one  of  the  hands  of  our  Saviour ; 
from  a compofition  of  his  own,  dated  1615.  His  death, 
which  happened  in  1681,  was  occafioned  by  the  malicious 
treatment  of  an  envious  competitor  and  contemporary,  whofc 
name  was  Celio.  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

BORGIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Zeb  or  Zeeb,  about  5 leagues  from  Bifcara  ; a 
town  much  more  populous  than  the  latter,  and  the  re- 
fidence  of  a great  number  of  merchants,  mechanics,  and 
labourers  of  all  kinds. 

BORGLUM,  a prefefture  of  Denmark,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Aalburg,  including  14  parifties. 

BORGNE,  Le,  a town  on  the  north  fide  of  the  northern 
peninfula  of  the  illand  of  St.  Domingo,  3 leagues  weft  by 
north  from  port  Margot,  and  8 eaft  by  fouth  from  Port  de 
Paix.  N.  lat.  19'^  49'. 

BORGO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nyland, 
in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  2 i miles  N.E.  of  Helfingfors.  This 
is  an  ancient  fea-port,  with  an  indifferent  harbour,  a bifhop’s 
fee,  and  a good  feminary.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  ail  kinds 
of  linen.  Borgo  gives  name  to  a diftricf. 

Borgo,  a town  of  the  Tyrol.  N.  lat.  46°.  E.  long, 
11°  30'. 

BORGODES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed  by 
Pliny  in  Arabia  Felix. 

BORGOFORTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Oglio  and  the  Po  ; 
8 miles  S.S.W.  ofMantua. 

BORGOFRANCA,  a place  of  fmall  note  in  the  princi- 
pality of  piedmont,  and  marquifate  of  Ivrea,  miles  north 
of  Ivrea. 

BORGO  Di  Fornari,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  republic 
of  Genoa;  10 miles  north  of  Genoa.  / 

Borgo  Manero,  a fmall  place  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  diftridt  of  Novarefe  ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara. 

Borgo  di  St.  Domino,  a fmall  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Placentia,  though  it  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Bologna,  and  the  capital  of  the  diilndl ; 1 2 
miles  N.W,  of  Parma. 

Borgo  di  St.  Sepolero,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Tuf- 
cany,  fituate  near  the  fourceof  the  Tiber,  on  the  borders  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  with  a fort  on  a rock  ; the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Florence,  and  fief  of  the  pope  ; 48 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Florence,  and  12  N.E.  of  Arezzo. 

Borgo  di  Sesia,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  a 
diftridi  called  “ Val  di  Sefia;”  22  miles  N.  W.  of  No- 
vara. 

Borgo  di  Val  di  Taro,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Pla- 
centia, feated  on  the  river  Taro,  in  the  diftridl  called  “ Val 
di  Taro  ;”  23  miles  S.W.  of  Parma. 

BORGSTALL,  a town  and  bailiwic  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Old  Marck  of  Brandenburg  ; 
12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Stendal. 

BORIA,  or  Borja,  a town  of  Spain  in  Arragon,  feated 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  near  Cayo,  and  in  a country  which 
produces  plenty  of  grain,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  moft 
kinds  of  efculent  plants ; 34  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Sara- 
goffa. 

BORJA,  a town  of  Peru,  fituate  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Amazon  river. — Alfo,  a town  in  Brazil,  on  the  fouth- 
eaftern  bank  of  Uruguay  river.  S.  lat.  29°  15'.  W.  long, 
56°  30'. 

BORIN,  in  Ornithology.  Under  this  name  Aldrovandus, 

Ray, 


Ray,  Willughby,  and  other  old  writers  defcribe  the  paflerine 
warbler,  motacilla  pajfirinn,  Gmel. 

BORING,  the  add  of  perforating  a folid  body,  or  mak- 
ing a hole  througl’.out  its  whole  length  or  thickneijs. 

Surgeons  fpeak  of  boring  the  bones  of  the  fcull,  properly 
called  trepanning. 

Boa iNG  birch,  and  other  trees,  lit  praftifed  in  the  fpring 
for  their  juice,  called  Aio  tapping  bleeding.  Phil.  Tranf. 

44.  p.  880.  See  Betula. 

B0P.1NG,  in  Farriery,  an  operation  formerly  praftifed  for 
the  cure  of  horfes  whole  Ihoulders  are  wrenched.  The  me- 
thod is  thtis : they  cut  a h.olc  through  the  flvin  in  the  middle 
of  the.  dioulder,  and  with  the  fltank  of  a tobacco  pipe,  blow 
;it  as  a butcher  does  a flioulder  of  veal ; then  they  run  a cold 
Sat  iron,  like  a horfeman’s  fword-blade,  eight  or  ten  inches 
up,  between  the  Ihoulder  blade  and  the  ribs,  which  they 
call  boring } alter  that  they  burn  him  round  his  (houlder 
witli  a hot  iron.  This,  fays_  Bartlett,  is  an  abfurd  and  ufe- 
lefs,  as  well  as  a cruel  pradlice. 

Boring  of  Cannon,  in  Foundery.  SeeC-iNNON. 

Eo!<ing  of  Majls,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  propofedby 
Dr.  Hook,  as  a means  of  ilrengthening  and  preferving 
them  ; as  this  would  make  them  dry  and  harden  the  better, 
and  prevent  their  cleaving  and  cracking.  For  want  of  this 
the  outfide  drying,  when  the  inlide  does  not,  the  former 
Sirinks  fafter  than  the  latter  ; the  confequence  of  which  is 
prejudicial. 

Boring,  in  Mineralogy,  a method  of  piercing  the  earth 
by'  a fet  of  fcooping  irons,  made  with  joints  fo  as  to  be 
lengthened  at  pleafure.  The  flcilful  mineralift  will  be 
able  to  giiefs  where  a vein  of  ore  may  lie,  though  there 
are!  none  of  the  common  outward  figns  of  it  upon  the 
iurface  of  the  earth;  and  in  this  cafe  he  has  recourfe  to 
boring ; the  fcooping  irons  are  drawn  back  at  proper 
times,  and  the  famples  of  earth  and  mineral  matters  they 
bring  up,  are  examined;  and  hence  it  is  known- whether 
it  will  be  worth  while  or  not  to  open  a mine  in  the  place. 
See  Coal. 

Boring,  in  Rural  Economy,  a praftice  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  order  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  the  different  ftrata 
that  lie  beneath  the  furface  foil ; and  alfo  for  the  purpofe  of 
difeovering  fprings,  and  tapping  them,  fo  as  to  draw  off  the 
water  that  injures  the  grounds  below,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. When  this  laft  objeft  is  in  view,  boring  is  generally 
performed  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches  or  drains,  previoufly 
made  in  the  land,  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet.  See  Drain- 
ing ^ Land. 

Boring  Augre,  an  implement  employ'ed  for  the  purpofe 
■©f  boring  the  foil,  and  letting  off  water  confined  beneath  it, 
&c.  See  Borer. 

Boring;^  Water-pipes.  The  method  of  boring  alder 
poles  for  water-pipes  is  thus  : being  fuvnilhed  with  poles  of 
a fit  fize,  horfes,  or  treffels  are  procured -of  a due  height 
both  to  lay  the  poles,  and  reft  the  augre  on  in  boring  ; they 
alfo  fet  up  a lath,  whereby  to  turn  the  leffer  ends  of  the 
.poles,  and  adapt  them  to  the  cavities  of  the  greater  ends  of 
'Others,  in  order  to  make  the  joint  fiiut  each  pair  of  poles  to- 
gether. The  outer,  or  concave  part,  is  called  the  female, 
and  the  other,  or  inner,  the  male  part  of  the  joint.  In 
turning  the  male  part,  they  make  a channel,  or  fmall  groove 
in  it,  at  a proper  diftance  from  the  end  ; and  in  the  female 
part,  bore  a fmall  hole  to  fit  over  this  channel ; they  then 
bore  through  their  poles,  flicking  up  great  nails  at  each  end 
to  guide  them  right ; but  they  commonly  bore  a pole  at 
both  end's:;  fo  that  if  it  be  crooked  one  way,  they  can 
neverthelefs  bore  it  through,  aad  notfpoil  jt.  Neve  Build. 
Di£l.  in  Yoc.  Alder. 


This  operation  is  now  performed  with  a horfe-mill,  as  at 
Dorfet  Stairs  for  the  New  River  company-. 

Belidor,  in  his  Hydraulics,  has  deferibed  a machine,  in 
which  a water-wheel  is  made  ufe  of  both  to  turn  the  augre, 
and  to  bring  forward  the- carriage  on  which  the  pipe  to  be 
bored  refts.  This  machine  (fee  Fab.  II.  Mechanics,  fg.  67.) 
is  put  into  motion  by  the  water-wheel  A,  in  the  axis  of 
which  there  is  a cog-wheel  B,  that  turns  the  lanterns  C and 
D ; the  trundles  of  D turn  two  fmall  wheels  E and  F ; the 
firft  of  which  is  vertical  and  turns  the  augre;  the  other  is 
horizontal  and  moves  the  carriage  by  means  of  the  two  arms 
H and  I.  H draws  the  wheel  G towards  F ; and  I pnflies 
it  in  a contrary  diradtion  ; and  thefe  combined  actions  caiife 
the  carriage  to  advance  towards  F,  and  the  augre  to  bore  the 
pipe.  The  augre  being  about  twelve  feet  long  and  propor- 
tionally heavy,  is  fupportedby  the  pieces  LL;  and  they  are 
prepared  fo  as  to  give  no  obftrudlion,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: CC,  (fg-  68.)  are  two  planks  of  wood  which  are- 
faftened  to  the  timber-work  of  the  mill ; thefe  encompafs 
another  plank,  hung  by  a cord,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are 
fixed  the  pieces  bb,  with  joints  at  e and  e,  and,  that  they 
may  not  move  out  of  the  vertical  plane,  they-  are  joined  by 
tenons  to  the  plank  a,  in  which  they  may  work  freely  : on 
the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  pieces  is  fixed  a fpring,  g,  in  order 
to  hinder  them  from  uniting,  by  forcing  them  into  amortife, 
in  d ; in  this  fituation  the  two  pieces  are  penetrated  with  a 
hole  through  which  the  augre  is  to  pafs.  The  cord  is 
faftened  to  the  plank  a,  as  in  fg.  69,  and  goes  over  the  two 
pullies  hh  •,  zX.  the  other  end  of  the  cord  there  is  hung  a 
weight  e,  refting  on  the  piece  N,  which  is  fupported  at  one 
end  by  the  piece  O,  and  fixed  to  the  other  by  a joint  to  the 
lever  K,  which  has  its  centre  of  motion  in  the  piece  of  wood 
H ; fo  that,  leaning  againll  the  extremity  M of  the  lever,  N 
quits  the  fupport  O,'  the  weight  finks  down,  and  draws 
up  the  pieces/  then  the  fides^^,  yfy.  68,  quit  the  mor- 
tife  d,  and  the  fpring  g feparates  them : and  thus  the 
fupportcr  does  not  in  the  leaft  hinder  the  motion  of  the 
augre. 

BORJOKFIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  tlie 
palatinate  of  Podolia  ; 28  miles  eaft  of  Kaminiec. 

BORIQUEh(.  SeeBiEKA. 

BORIQUETT  A,  a province  of  South  America,  in  the 
country  of  Terra  Firma. 

BORISSOGLEBSK.  See  Barissoglebsk. 

BORITH,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  herb  thought  to  be 
the  kali,  or  faltwort ; of  the  allies  of  whjph  fome  i^ake  foap, 
and  a very  good  ley  to  wafh  linen  with.  It  is  mentioned  iii 
Jeremiah,  chap.  ii.  ver.  22. 

BORKAH,  or  Ardu,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  empire 
of  the  Afeonian  Turks,  which  extended  on  this  fide  of  the 
Volga  from  Uvieck,  near  Saratof,  quite  to  mount  Caucafu?. 
Some  of  thefe  were  called  Kumani  or  Komani,  from  the 
river  Kuma,  and  their  town  was  named  Kumager. 

BORKAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariftan; 
64  miles  S.W.  of  Ear. 

BORKELOE.  See  Borckeloe. 

BORKEN.  See  Borchkn. 

Borken,  a bailiwick  of  Germany,  in  the  landgraviate  of 
Heffe,  confining  of  eight  villages,  and  a fmall  town  of  the 
fame  name,  become  almoft  extindl. 

BORKZOWKA,  a town  of  Poland  in  the  palatinate  of 
Podolia,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kaminiec. 

BORLASE,  William,  'm  Biography,  an  eminent  to- 
pographical writer,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Pen- 
deen,  in  the  parifti  of  St.  Juft,  Cornwall,  in  1696  ; and 
having  finiftied  his  grammatical  education  at  Penzance,  Ti- 
verton, and  Plymouth,  was  entered  at  Exeter  college,  0\- 
H 3 ford. 
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^ord,  in  1713;  where,  in  1719,  he  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts.  In  the  following  year  he  took  priells’  orders, 
and  in  1722  was  indufled  to  the  rettory  of  Ludgvan  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  prefentation  of  the  duke  of  Bolton  ; and 
this,  with  the  vicarage  of  his  native  parifh,  was  the  only  pre- 
ferment he  ever  obtained.  At  Liulgvan  his  fituation 
was  pleafant  and  retired  ; and  he  applied  with  exemplary 
afliduity  to  the  duties  of  his  profeflion,  and  to  thofe  lludics 
of  natural  hiilory  and  antiquities,  to  which  his  inclination 
Jed  him.  The  parifh  of  iLudgvan  abounded  with  mineral 
and  metallic  foffils  ; and  the  various  parts  of  Cornwall  pre- 
fentcd  to  his  refearch  many  druidical  remains.  To  tliefe 
objedts  his  atte^ition  was  dircdted ; and  he  commenced  his 
literary  career  with- “An  Effay'  on  Cornifli  Cryllals,”  which 
he  communicated  to  tl-ie  Royal  Society,  and  which  produced 
Ins  cledtion  into  that  focioly  in  1749.  In  1754,  he  pub- 
tlhed,  in  foho,  his  “ Antiquities,  hifloncal  and  moiiuinen- 
tal,  of  tile  county  of  Cornwall,  confiftingot  feveral  elfaysou 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  I)ruid  fupcrftition,  cuftoms  and  re- 
mains of  the- molt  remote  antiquity  in  Britain  and  the  Britifh 
ifles,  exemplified  and  proved  by  monuments  now  extant  in 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  iflands-;  with  a vocabulary^  of  the 
Cornu-Eritifli  language  a learned  and  judicious  work,  free 
from  thofe  long  digreflions  and  fanciful  hypothefes,  in  which 
antiquarian  writers  have  indulged  themfelves.  A fecond 
edition  of  this  valuable  work,  with  feveral  additions,  a map 
of  Cornwall,  and  two  new  plates,  was  publiflied  at  London, 
in  1769.  His  next  publication  was  “ Obfervations  on  the 
ancieiit-and  prefect  tate  of  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  and  their 
importance  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,”  4to.  1756.  This 
was  followed,  in  1758,  by  his  “Natural  Hiflory  of  Corn- 
wall,” which  wasjulUy^  confidered,  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
eation,  as  a very  important  acceffion  to  the  mineralogical 
hiilory  of  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  this  publication  he 
prefented  to  the  Alhmolean  mufeum  at  Oxford,  a variety  of 
follils  and  remains  of  antiquity,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  univen'ity'-,  and  the  honour  of  the  degree  of 
do£lor  of  divinity.  Having  completed  his  tfiree  principal 
works,  and  attained  the  age  of  more  than  60  years,  he  per- 
fevered  in  his  application  to  his  favourite  ftudies,  and  in  his 
diligent  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  his  profeffion.  His  com- 
munications to  the  Royal  Society  were  very  numerous  ; and 
Tome  or  other  of  his  papers  may  be  found  in  its  Tranfaftions 
from  the  year  1750  to  1772.  With  a view  to  his  own 
amufement  and  improvement,  rather  than  with  any'  defign 
of  publication,  he  compofed  paraphrafes  on  the  books  of 
Job  and  of  Solomon,  and  wrote  other  piece, s of  a religious 
kind;  and  he  prepared  for  the  prels  a treatife,  which  he 
had  written  fome  years  before,  concerning'  the  “ Creation 
and  Deluge  ;”  but  increaiing  infirmities  prevented  its  being 
printed.  His  decline  commenced  with  a fevere  illnefs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1771,  and  terminated  in  his  deceafe  on 
the  3ilt  of  Augull  1772,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  ^He 
was  much  efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a kind  father, 
affedlionate  brother,  fincere  friend,  inftruftive  pallor,  and 
good  citizen  ; and  as  a man  of  erudition  whofe  life  had  been 
devoted  to  important  and  ufeful  purfiiits.  He  had  fix  fons, 
two  of  whom  furvived  him,  and  they  were  both  in  the 
church.  Dr.  Borlafe  furnilhed  Mr.  Pope’s  grotto  at  Twick- 
enham with  a great  number  of  the  materials  that  were  ufed 
in  forming  it.  In  Mr.  Pope’s  letter  of  acknowledgment,  he 
fays,  “ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Cornilh  diamonds.  I have  placed  them,  where  they 
may  bell  reprefent  yourfelf,  in  a (hade,  hut  Jhining;”  alluding 
to  the  ohfeurity  of  the  donor’s  fituation,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  talents.  Biog.  Brit. 

BORMES,  in'  Geography^  a tovpn  of  France,  in  the  de. 


partment  of  the  Var,  feated  on  the  coallof  the  Mediterra. 
nean,  near  a flat  (hore,  which  ferves  for  a port,  whitherthe 
veffels,  which  cannot  reach  the  gulf  of  Hieres  before  a tern- 
pell,  retire  ; 3 leagues  E.  of  Hieres. 

BORMIDA,  or  Bormia,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs 
into  the  Tanaro,  near  Alexandria. 

BORMIO,  a county  in  the  temtoryof  the  Grifons,  lying 
at  the  foot  and  in  the  midll  of  the  Rhstian  Alps,  and  bm- 
dering  upo'ii  Engadina,  the  valley  of  Muniler,  the  Valteline, 
Tyrol,  Trent,  and  the  Venetian  territories.  It  is  entirely 
indofed  within  the  mountains,  except  a narrow  opening,, 
which  conneds  it  with  the  Valteline  ; the  other  acceffes  to- 
it  lie  acrofs  the  rugged  Alps,  and  in  winter  are  frecpiently 
iinpaffable.  This  country,  which  was  once  a part  of  the 
Milanefc,  became  I'ubjecl  to  the  Grifons  in  1512.  (See  Val- 
teline.) It  is  divided  into  five  dill  rids  ; viz.  Bormio,^ 
compriling  the  capital  and  feveral  dependent  villages  the 
valley  of  Furba  ; the  valley  of  Pedinofo  ; the  valley  of  Cq- 
piiio  ; and  the  valley  of  Luvino.  In  the  new  divifion  of 
Swifl'erland,  fince  the  French  revolution,  the  county  of  Bor- 
mio,'with  the  Valteline  and  Chiavenna,  form  a part  of  the- 
Cifalpine  republic.  ^Vhilil  it  remained  under  the  governr 
ment  of  the  Grifous,  its  inhabitants  were  exempt  from  tlte- 
oppreflions  exercifed  by  the  Grifon  governors  in  the  other 
countries  fubjed  to  their  dominion.  They  paid  a fixed  and 
moderate  contribution;  they  colleded  and  enjoyed  their  own 
duties  upon  exports  and  imports,  and  were  thus  fecured 
from  injudicious  and  opprefilve  taxes  ; the  fines  for  criminal 
offences  belonged  to  the  community ; and  as  no  part  was 
affigned  to  the  governor,  he  was  not  interelled  in  conviding 
criminals ; aud  the  chief  privilege,  which  dillinguiftied  this 
country  from  the  Valteline,  was  the  freedom  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  limitation  of  the  podefia’s  authority. 

The  fupreme  magiilrate  of  Bormio,  called  “ Podefta,” 
was  fent  from  the  Grifons,  and  continued  two  years  in  officeij. 
his  authority  was  very  circumferibed,  and  his  power  was  al- 
moll  wholly  dependent  on  the  concurrence  of  the  councils. 
In  thofe  councils  he  never  gave  a vote,  except  in  cafe  of 
equality  ; he  polleffed  not  the  power  of  arrefiring  a criminal, 
nor  of  pardoning  dr  leffening  the  punifiiment.  His  annual 
ftipend  of  about  Sol.  arofe  partly  from  a payment  of  money, 
partly  from  an  allowance  of  rye,  and  partly  from  the  colls  df 
fuit  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes.  The  fupreme  authority  re- 
lided  in  the  podella,  and  councils,  confiding  of  a civil  and  cri- 
minal tribunal,  the  membeis  of  which  were  annually  chofen 
by  the  people.  The  criminal  court,  or  council  of  fixteen, 
changed  every  four  months,  confilled  of  two  regents,  the 
treafurer,  the  notary,  and  16  counfellors,  of  whom  fen  were 
taken  frorh  the  town,  and  two  from  each  . of  the  vallies 
Furba,  Pedinofo,  and  Cepino.  This  council  was  conveneti 
by  the  podeffa,  at  the  requell  of  the  two  regents.  In  order 
to  arrell  a criminal,  it  was  neceffary  to  all'emble  the  whole 
council,  or  at  lead  feven  of  the  members;  in  other  import- 
ant cafes,  the  podeda  and  two  regents  might  give  an  order  of 
arred  ; but  this  was  deemed  contrary  to  law.  The  procefs, 
conduced  by  the  podeda  and  two  regents,  was  laid  before 
the  council  ; and  upon  convidlion  of  the  criminal,  provided 
he  did  not  confefs  his  crime,  the  majoilty  of  the  council 
determined  whether  the  evidence  was  fufficient  to  judify 
torture  : which  was  applied  in  the  prefence  of  the  podeda, 
the  two  regents,  the  treafurer,  and  notary.  If  the  proofs 
were  infufficient  for  conviftion,  the  podeda  and  counfellors 
received  nothing  for  their  attendance  ; a regulation,,  which 
foraetimes  induced  the  judges  to  drain  flight  cjrcumdances 
into  proofs  of  guilt,  and  not  unfrequently  occafionedthe  in- 
fliftion  of  torture.  . 

The  civil  tribunal  confided  of  twelve  members  taken  from 
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tlie  town  of  Bormio  ; and  from  their  decifion  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  fyndicate  of  the  Grifons. 

The  members  of  thefe  councils  were  chofen  annually  By 
the  afl'embly  of.  the  people.  In  the  choice  of  the  two  re- 
gents, fix  perfons  feledfed  in  a peculiar  manner  by  the  regent 
lafl  in  alfice  and  the  treafurer,  chofe  fix  members  of  t'ne  af- 
fernbly,  three  from  tlie  dillrift  of  Bormio,  and  three  from 
the  valiies,  who  appointed  fix  candidates  ; the  names  were 
tlicn  tiirown  into  fix  bags,  and  ballotted  for;  and  the  two  who 
had  the  greateft  number  of  ballots,  were  regents,  who  re- 
mained in  office  only  four  months.  The  revenue  of  the 
country  amounted  in  one  year  to  222I.  14s.  41].  ; and  the 
average  cxpences  to  2 1 2I.  2S.  2d.  The  expences  and  re- 
ceipts are  fubmitted,  when  the  regents  retire  from  office,  to 
the  council  of  fixteen,  and  cannot  pafs  without  their  ap- 
probation.. 

The  county  of  Bormio  is  about  15  miles  in  length,  and 
14  in  breadth  ; and  the  iniiabitants  are  eftimated  at  about 
>4, coo.  The  mountainous  parts  produce  only  pallurage 
and  wood  ; the  lower  diftridl  about  Bormio  yields  corn,  but 
not  fufficient  for  domeftic  confumption.  The  inhabitants 
export  cattle,  a fmall  quantity  of  cheefe,  and  iron  obtained 
from  the  mines  of  Freli,  in  the  valley  of  Pedinofo,  wrought 
at  the  expence  and  for  the  profit  of  a private  perfon,  who 
pays  to  the  community  a fmall  annual  rent.  The  hoi  ey 
produced  in  Bormio  is  efteemed  excellent.  Wine  is  imported 
from  the  Valteline,  corn  from  the  Tyrol,  corn  and  rice  from 
Milan,  linen  from  Bergamo  and  Appenzel,  and  cloth  from 
Germany.  The  air  is  cool,  but  pure  and  healthy.  The 
eftablifned  religion  is  the  Roman  catholic  ; and  the  exercife 
of  every  other  worfiiip  is  prohibited.  Spiritual  affairs  are 
under  the  jiirifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of  Coire,  who  has  a 
vicar’s  court  at  Bormio,  iu  which  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  are 
tried.  The  pricils  have  peculiar  privileges,  which  arc  ex- 
tended even  to  thole  who  wear  a clerical  drefs.  Moil  of  the 
peafants  poffefs  a fmall  portion  of  land,  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  freedom  of  the  government,  are  happier  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Valteline  and  Chiavenna.  Coxe’s  Travels, 
vol.  ii'. 

Bormio,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  clofe  to  the  torrent 
I’redolfo,  which  falls  at  a fmall  dillance  into  the  Adda.  It 
contains  about  icoo  inhabitants,  but  has  a defolate  appear- 
ance ; the  houfes  are  of  plaiftered  ftone,  of  which  fome  T\v 
make  a tolerable  figure,  amidil  many  with  paper  windows  ; 
and  feveral,  like  the  Italian  cottages,  have  only  wooden 
window  flintters.  Xhe  palazzo,  or  town-houfe,  contains  a 
fuite  of  wretched  rooms  for  the  relideace  of  the  podefla,  a 
chamber  for  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  an  apartment 
where  the  reprefeatativesof  the  people  afiemble.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  is  an  engine  of  torture,  which,  in  defiance  of 
common  fenfe  as  well  as  humanity,  is  Hill  ufed  in  thefe 
countries  to  force  confeffion.  Tlie  archives  are  kept  in  an 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  has  feveral  keys ; To  that  all 
the  magillrates,  who  are  entrnfted  with  them,  muft  be  pre- 
fent,  whenever  it  is  opened.  The  moft  important  of  the 
papers  kept  in  thefe  archives,  is  the  charter,  by  which  the 
Grifons  confirm,  in  the  molt  ample  manner,  the  immunities 
granted  to  this  country  by  the  dukes  of  Milan  ; it  was  paffed 
in  the  diet  of  Iluntz,  under  Paul,  biffiop  of  Coire,  in  1513, 
the  year  fucceeding  that  in  which  the  Grifons  annexed  Bor- 
mio to  their  dominions.  Many  circumllances  have  concurred 
to  deter  the  Grifons  from  infringing  this  charter ; the  two 
principal  are,  the  fituation  of  Bormio  on  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol,  whence  they  might  receive  affiftance  from  the  houfe 
of  Auftria;  and  the  fpirit  of  freedom  which  dillinguiffies  the 
inhabitants,  who  have  watched  with  a jealous  eye  the  llight- 


eft  advances  of  encroachment,  and  never  failed  to  remonftrate' 
with  great  unanimity  and  refolution,  whenever  tlie  podella 
has  difeovered  the  leaft  inclination  to  exceed  the  bounds  oT 
his  authority.  About  a mile  from  the  town  are  the  baths 
of  St.  Martin  Melina,  recommended  for  riieumatic  com- 
plaints, &c.  N.  lat.  46°  17'.  E.  long.  10°  21'. 

BORN,  Igvatius,  Baron,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
mineralogill  and  philologer,  vvas  born  of  a noble  family  at 
Carllburg,  in  Tranlylvauia,  December  26th,  1742.  Hav- 
ing lludied  in  the  college  of  the  .Jefuits  at  Vienna,  he  entered 
into  this  focicty,  but  continued  a member  only  one  year  and 
a half.  At  Prague  he  lludied  tlie  law  \ and,  after  an  exten- 
five  tour  on  the  continent,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  natural 
hiltory  and  mining;  and,  in  1770,  was  admitted  into  the 
department  of  the  mines  and  mint  of  that  cicy.  At  this  pe- 
riod he  vilited  the  principal  mining  diftriffs  of  Hungary  ami 
Tranfylvania,  and  kept  up  a correfponder.ee  with  the  cele- 
brated Ferber,  wlio  afterwards  publilhed  iiis  letters.  In  this 
journey  he  very  nearly  loll  his  life,  and  did  permanent  injury 
to  his  health,  by  defeending  into  a mine  at  pLlfo-Banya, 
which  was  full  of  arfenical  vapours  that  had  been  raifed  by 
the  heat  employed  to  detach  the  ore.  Upon  his  return  to 
Prague,  lie  publilhed  in  1 771,  a fmall  work  of  the  Jefuit 
Pada,  on  the  macliiiury  ufed  in  mines;  and,  in  1772,  he 
printed  his  “ Lithophylaciuin  Bornianum,”  or  catalogue  of 
h:s  colleftion  of  foffils,  which  he  afterwards  fold  to  Mr. 
Greville  for  one  thoniand  pounds.  His  reputation,  as  a- 
mineralogill,  was  now  genernlly  knovm  ; and  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  various  learned  locieties,  among  which  were 
thole  of  Stockholm,  Vienna,  Padua,  and  London.  Un- 
confined to  one  Branch  of  iludy,  he  engaged  in  various  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  literature  and  Icience  in  Bohemia. 
He  took  a part  in  the  work  entitled  “ Portraits  of  learned 
men  and  artills  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;”  he  engaged  iiz 
the  “ A'fta  Literaria  Bohemias  et  Moraviie  ;”  and  in  1775, 
belaid  the  foundation  of  a private  literary  fociety  in  Prague*- 
which  has  publilhed  ieveral  volumes  of  Memoirs.  In  1776, 
he  was  lurnmoned  by  the  emprefs  Maria  Therefa  to  Vienna, 
to  arrange  the  imperial  collection  of  natur.d  hiltory;  and,  two 
years  after,  he  publilned,  with  the  affillance  of  the  emprefs, 
the  “ Conchology”  ol  it.  But  it  was  ditcontinued  on  the- 
acceffion  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph.  Born  was  appointed  to. 
inllruA  the  arcliduchefs  Maria  Anna  in  natural  hiltory ; and, 
as  a recompence  for  his  fervices,  the  office  of  counfellor  of 
the  mines  and  mint  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1779,  which 
obliged  him  to  refide  conltantly  at  Vienna.  liowever,  he 
felt  ieverely  the  confequences  of  the  injury  he  had  liiltained. 
at  Felfo  Banya  ; fo  that  he  became  a martyr  to  the.  molt 
excruciating  colics  ; and  in  one  of  his  attacks  he  fwallowed 
fuch  a quantity  of  opium  as  threw  him  into  a lethargy  for 
twenty-four  hours.  ’The  diforder  tlien  fixed  in  his  legs  and 
feet,  and  he  became  lame  for  the  rclt  of  his  life.  Neve’-- 
thelefs,  his  mind  was  vigorous  and  aClive,  and  he  entered 
with  zeal  into  every  meafure  tliaf.  was  calculated  to  enlarge - 
the  boundaries  of  Icience,  and  to  enlighten  and  inrprovc  man- 
kind. ReftriCted,  under  an  arbitrary  government,  from  fi'ee 
difeuffions  on  tlie  fubjedls  of  religion  and  politics,  he  con- 
nected himielf  with  the  lociety  of  free-mafons,  and  united- 
With  others  of  a fimilar  turn  of  mind,  in  carrying  on  a kind 
of  maffied  attack  upon  fuperltition  and  various  kinds  of 
error.  Born  was  alfo  a member  of  the  new  fociety  of  the 
Illuminati,”  whofe  views  at  firll  v/cre  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  and  not  to  the  deftruCtion  of  fociety. . 
During  the  reign  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  we  may 
reafonably.fuppofe,  that  their  projeCts  of  reform  were  lefs 
holtile  to  religion  and  government  in  general,  than  what  has 
been  charged  upon  their  principles,  liiicc  they  have  been  al- 
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lied  With  thofe  of  the  French  revolution.  The  eru{>cror  Jo- 
feph  feems  at  this  time  not  to  hnve  been  adverfe  to  fuch  co- 
adjutors; and  he  appeared  to  be  pleafed  with  a witty  and 
popular  publication  of  Born,  in  1783,  entitled  “ Monacho- 
logia,”  which  was  a Icvcre  attack  on  the  monks,  whom  he 
charadlerized  in  the  technical  language  of  natural  hillory, 
under  the  regular  divifions  of  order,  genus,  and  fpecies,  ufed 
in  the  Linniean  fchool.  The  clergy  complained,  and  their 
complaints  were  retorted  by  Born  with  more  bitter  fatires, 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  candour.  He  de- 
fended his  afTociates,  the  “Illuminati,”  with  great  zeal;  and 
when  the  eletfor  of  Bavaria  iiiued  an  order  to  difmifs  all  of 
this  fraternity  from  his  fei  vice.  Born  reuirned  to  th.e  academy 
of  Munich  the  diploma  by  which  lie  had  been  admitted  as 
one  of  its  members.  The  emperor  Jofepli  gradually  w'ith- 
drew  his  fupport  from  there  reformers,  wiiom  he  had  at  firft 
encouraged  ; and  Born’s  continued  influence  was  principally 
owing  to  his  flcill  in  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  by  which 
he  was  capable  of  rendering  fervice  to  the  Hate.  In  the  pro- 
cefs  of  extrafting  the  noble  metals  from  their  ores,  by  amal- 
gamation with  quickfilver,  he  maiiife'led  his  fupt;rior  Ikill  ; 
and  to  this  purpofe,  a decifive  experiment  was  performed  at 
Chemnitz,  by  the  emperor’s  order,  in  the  prefciice  of  Cliar- 
pentier  from  Saxony,  Berber  from  Ruilia,  Elhuiar  from 
Spain,  Poda,  and  other  celebrated  chemiils,  which  met  with 
univerfal  approbation,  and  elb.bliflied  the  utility  of  bis  dif- 
covery.  In  1786,  Born  publilhed,  at  the  defire  of  the  empe- 
ror, his  treatife  on  amalgamation  ; and  in  the  following 
year,  a farther  account  of  it  was  publilhed  by  his  friend  Fer- 
ber.  As  a conllderable  laving  in  wood,  time,  and  labour, 
attended  his  procefs,  the  emperor  gave  orders  that  it  lliould 
be  employed  in  the  Hungarian  mines  ; and  as  a recompence 
to  the  inventor,  a thiixl  of  the  fum  that  fliould  be  faved  by 
adopting  his  method  was  granted  to  him  for  ten  years,  and 
for  ten  years  more  the  intevelt  of  that  fnm.  Such,  however, 
was  the  hofpitality  of  Born,  and  his  readinefs  to  admit  and 
entertain  all  travellers,  and  to  patronize  diftrelTed  talents  of 
every  kind,  that  his  expences  exceededdiis  income,  and  he 
was’at  laft  reduced  to  a ftate  of  infolvency.  Amidll  all  his 
bodily  infirmities  and  pecuniary  embarraffments,  and  not- 
iwithllanding-the  variety  of  his  official  avocations,  he  was 
.indefatigable  in  his  literary  purfuits  ; and  in  jyqo*,  be  pub- 
lilhed in.two  volumes,  a “ Catalogue  methodique  raifonnd,” 
of  Mifs  Raab’s  colledlion  of  fofiils,  w'hich  is  regarded  as  a 
claffical  work  on  that  fubjeft.  He  employed  himfelf  alfo 
, in  bleaching  wax  by  a new  chemical  procefs,  and  in  boiling 
falt,with  half  the  wood  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 
Whilll  he  w'as  engaged  in  writing  the  Faili  Leopoldini,” 
or  a hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Leopold  11.  in  clallical  Latin,  and 
a work  on  mineralogy,  his  difeafe  rapidly  advanced,  and 
! being  attended  with  violent  fpafms,  terminated  liis  life  on  the 
28th  of  Augull,  1791.  Towmfon’s  Travels  in  Hungary, 
4to.  1796. 

Born,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
iment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrid;  of  Villeneuve  d’Agen  ; i~  league  N.N.W. 
of  Montflaquin. 

BORNA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  territory  of  Leipllc,  feated  on  an  illand  formed 
by  the  rivers  Wichru  and  Pleifs.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  manufaduring  Huffs ; 12  miles  S.E.  of 
Leipfic. 

BORNE,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Tame, 
about  a mile  S.W.  of  Tamworth.^ — Alfo,  a river  of  Savoy, 
which  runs  into  the  Aroe,  about  two  miles  north  from  Bon- 
jieville. 

BORNEO,  an  illand  of  the  Eaft  Radies,  which,  before 
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the  difeovery  of  New  Holland,  was  confidered  as  the  largeffi 
illand  in  the  world.  This  illand  feems  to  have  been  thfl 
Greater  Java  of  Marco  Paolo,  which,  he  fays,  is  about  3000 
miles  in  circuit,  being  above  900  miles  in  length  by  600  at 
its  greateH  breadth.  Tlie  lateH  and  bell  account  that  has 
yet  been  given  £>f  this  illand  is  publillied  in  the  Tranfadiona 
of  the  Batavian  Society.  The  illand  of  Borneo  extends  from 
the  4th  degree  of  S.  Int.  to  the  8th  of  N.  lat.  and  from  109° 
to  119°  E.  long.  It  is  about  780  miles  in  length,  and  720 
in  breadth.  Its  climate  is  almoH  the  fame  as  that  of  Java  ; 
but  Borneo  is  Icfs  mountainous,  and  the  land,  for  12  or 
ly  miles,  and  fometin.es  more,  from  the  coaH,  is  almoH 
every  where  marlhy,  and  covered  with  foreHs  of  trees  of 
large  fize,  and  of  various  kinds.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  illand  is  fufficiently'  fertile,  and  would  be  produdive,  if 
the  inhabitants  were  not  too  indolent'  to  cultivate  the  foil, 
and  fonder  of  learching  for  gold  and  diamonds,  which  they 
bart'-n-wiili  the  Javanefe  for  various  neceffaries  of  life.  The 
middle  of  the  illand  is  occupied  by  an  extenfive  ridge  of 
mountains,  called  the  “ Crylial  mountains,”  becaufe  a great 
quantity  of  cryHal  is  found  iii  them.  At  the  foot  of  thele 
uunnitaiiis  is  a large  inland  lake,  which  is  the  fource  of  all 
the  rivers  tl'.at  travcrle  tlie  w'nole  Hand.  The  real  natives 
of  this  illand  are  tlie  Biadjoos,  or  Eiajoos,  or  Dajakkefe, 
who  live  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  fea-coalt 
is  inhabited  by  Malays,  Moors,  Macaffers  from  Celebes,  and 
Javanefe.  We  have  accounts,  on  which  we  may  depend, 
only  of  tlie  countries  fituated  along  the  coaft  ; the  interior 
parts  of  the  illand  being  little  knpwn.  The  largell  kingdom 
ill  the  illand,  and  the  moH  important  on  account  of  its  con- 
nedlion  with  the  Dutch  EaH  India  company,  is  that  of  Ban- 
jer-itiaffing  on  the  fouthern  coaH.  The  great  river  Pontiana, 
which  is  navigable  for  Ihips  that  draw  from  12  to  13  feet  of 
vvater^  is  very  convenient  for  trade.  The  fultan  Sul'uhnnan 
Natahalam,  lince  the  year  1771,  has  transferred  his  refideiice 
from  Cagu-Tangie  to  Martapiira,  where  he  canfed  a large 
city  to  be  built,  and  a canal  to  be  dug,  which  paH'es  through 
the  middle  of  it,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  he  changed  the  name 
Martapiira  into  Bumie-Kintjana.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  tiiofe  whoreliue  in  places  at  a diltance  from 
the  coaH,  are  Mahometans,  mixed  with  a great  many  Biad- 
joos, or  Dajakkefe,  who  are  Pagans.  Thefe  Biadioos, 
who  iidiubit  villages,  amounting  in  number  to  784,  are  fiib- 
jecl  to  various  petty  princes,  who  acknowledge  the  fultan 
as  their  fuperior.  Tlie  factory  of  the  I'nitch  EaH  India 
company  is  fituated  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Tatas,  or 
Baiijer  mailing.  Their  fort  is  of  an  cftaitor.al  form,  fur- 
rounded  by  pallifades,  which  on  the  call  lide  next  the  river 
is  furnilhed  with  three,  and  on  the  wefl,  or  land  fide,  witlx 
two  baltions.  The  produdlions  of  the  country,  which  are 
fought  for  as  articles  of  commerce,  are  pepper,  gold  {chiefly 
gold  duH,  not  very  abundant  in  metal),  diamonds,  canes, 
birds-neHs,  wax,  pedra  del  porco,  dragon’s  blood,  and  iron. 
For  thefe  the  Dutch  give  in  exchange  agates  of  a longilh 
form,  rings  of  red  agate,  different  kinds  of  coral,  all  forts 
of  Chinefe  articles,  Inch  as  coarfe  porcelain,  i*edand  other 
kinds  of  filk,  all  forts  of  cotton  cloth,  fuch  as  is  worn  by 
the  Indians,  various  produdfioiisof  Java,  and  alfo  opium, 
which,  being  prohibited  by  the  fultan,  is  privately  intro- 
duced. See  Banjer-massing. 

Succatana  lies  in  50'  S.  lat.;  and  a little  north  of  it  is 
the  river  Pontiana,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  under 
the  line,  through  a great  many  mouths.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
12  feet  in  depth,  and  at  high  water  i6,  fo  that  floops  and 
fmall  veffels  can  proceed  with  great  eaie  in  about  1 2 hours 
to  the  company’s  faftory.  The  river,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  feven  or  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  feparates  into 
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two  branches ; the  fouthernmoft  of  which  jRowa  through 
the  country  governed  by  Pangerang  (a  term  of  dignity) 
Jofep,  vdio,  in  1778,  vvas  advanced  by  the  company,  to 
be  fultan  of  Safango  and  Pontiana,  under  the  name  of  Sarief 
Abdulla  Rachmann.  Thefe  two  kingdoms  extend  far  into 
the  country  ; and  produce  excellent  gold,  wax,  birds-nefts, 
pearls,  fago,  diamonds,  tin,  and  iron,  which  are  bartered 
for  pfovifions  of  all  kinds  and  cotton  cloth,  but  particularly 
* rice  and  fait.  Heavy  rains  prevail  here  from  November 
till  May ; and  the  thermometer  is  never  lower  than  82°, 
nor  higher  than  94°. 

Landac  lies  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  river  Pontiana,  in 
N.  lat,  0°  35'.  The  Dutch  had  a refident  here  150  years 
ago.  After  that  period  their  poffeffions  were  deltroyed, 
till  the  king  of  Bantam,  to  whom  Landac  and  Succatana 
had  for  many  years  belonged,  made  a grant,  either  voluntary 
or  by  compulfion,  to  the  company  of  all  thefe  lands  in  1778. 
From  this  time  the  Dutch  have  conlidered  thefe  lands  as 
their  property,  and  the  princes  who  govern  them  as  their 
vaffals  ; they  then  built  a fort  at  Pontiana,  between  Landac 
and  Succatana,  and  appointed  Pangerang  Saidja  Nata,  as 
regent  of  the  whole  diitridf.  The  refidence  of  the  prince  of 
Landac  is  fituated  on  the  projefting  point  of  a mountain, 
to  which  there  is  an  afeent  by  118  Heps.  Two  rivers, 
which  are  fo  full  of  rocks  that  no  veffels  can  be  navicrated 
in  them,  flow  on  the  right  and  left  of  this  mountain  ; and 
the  place  is  naturally  impregnable.  It  is  alfo  well  furnilhed 
with  artillery.  In  this  kingdom  there  are  gold  and  dia- 
mond mines  of  conflderable  importance. 

Between  Landac  and  Borneo,  the  mofl  northern  kingdom 
of  the  ifland,  and  from  which,  probably,  the  whole  country 
took  its  name,  there  are  feveral  fmaller  kingdoms,  not  yet 
fufliciently  known.  Their  regents  are,  in  part,  vaffals  of 
ihe  fultan  of  Borneo.  A fmall  trade  is  carried  on  in  thefe 
diftridls  with  gold,  diamonds,  canes,  wax,  and  other  articles 
of  the  like  kind,  which  are  given  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
dudions  of  Java  ; but  the  traffic  is  unimportant  and  pre- 
carious, as  the  princes  of  this  part  of  the  country  live  by 
piracy.  - 

Borneo  is  governed  by  a fultan,  who  refides  in  this  place, 
where  a conflderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  produdions 
of  the  country,  which  are  pearls,  birds-nefts,  wax,  flaves, 
rice,  and  camphor.  The  camphor  of  this  ifland  is  preferred 
even  to  that  of  Sumatra.  The  camphor  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  is  produced  by  a tree  with  oval,  fliarp-pointed 
leaves,  and  large  tulip-like  flowers.  It  is  thus  dillin- 
guiflred  both  from  the  camphor-tree  of  .Tapan,  and  from  the 
other  ipecies  of  the  laurel.  An  hundred  weight  of  the 
camphor  of  Borneo  cofts  3000,  and  one  of  that  of  Sumatra 
2000  rix-dollars,  but  the  Japanefe  colls  fcarcely  50.  Of 
the  camphor  of  Borneo  about  4375  pounds  are  annually 
exported.  The  articles  imported  are  tin,  cotton-cloth,  and 
all  the  produdions  of  Java,  except  rice,  which  is  culti- 
vated here  in  great  abundance. 

The  fultan  of  Borneo  lives  in  great  flate,  and  is  more 
feared  by  his  fubjeds  than  that  of  Banjer  ; but  he  is  faid, 
by  thofe  who  frequent  this  part  of  the  coafl;  in  fmall  vef- 
fels to  exchange  cotton-cloth  for  pepper,  to  be  more  con- 
llant  in  his  friendlhip,  and  more  faithful  in  fulfllling  his 
engagements. 

Between  Borneo  and  Tidor  lie  the  two  fmall  kingdoms 
of  Balangan  and  B^raoon,  where  birds-nefts,  wax,  &c.  are 
exchanged  for  Japanefe  produdions,  and  a fort  of  coarfe 
cotton -cloth.  Next  to  thefe  is  Dannuai-,  and  a little  far- 

ther are  Sammunta,  and  Cottee.  Between  the  two  laff  are 
many  villages,  the  names  of  which  are  not  known.  The 
fame  articles  are  exported  and  imported  here  as  at  Borneo. 


The  next  place  is  Appar  Karrang,  and  the  laft  kingdom  is 
Paffier.  The  articles  of  trade  in  this  country  are  gold, 
birds-nefts,  wax,  and  canes,  which  are  exchanged  for  the 
produdions  of  Java.  The  inhabitants  of  Paffier  are  few  in 
number,  and  therefore  they  have  been  unable  to  expel  tire 
Buginefe,  who  have  made  themfclves  mailers  of  the  raver, 
and  alfo  of  the  trade.  Further  fouth  lies  Simpanahan  ; 
and  the  whole  country  from  this  place  to  the  extreme  boun- 
daries of  Salatang  belongs  to  the  king  of  Banjer-maffing, 
who  pbffeffes  alfo  the  great  and  fmall  ifland  Pulu-Lauts. 
Tli*  re  appear  to  be  no  other  kingdoms  in  the  interior  part 
of  Borneo  ; or,  at  leaft,  they  are  not  known.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  bring  the  produdions  of  their 
lands,  and  their  different  articles  of  manufadurc,  to  the 
neareft  part  of  the  coafl  for  fale. 

The  moll  productive  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  are  at 
Ambauwang,  beyond  Molucco,  in  the  dillrid  of  Banjer- 
maffing,  and  at  Landac  and  Pontiana.  Befldcs  thefe  mines, 
whicli  lie  among  the  mountains,  diamonds  are  alfo  fearched 
for  on  the  banks  of  various  rivers  ; but  they  are  fo  fcarce 
that  ten  or  twelve  perfons  may  dig  and  fcarch  fometimes 
for  a whole  month  before  they  find  diamonds  to  the  value 
of  20  Spanilh  rials.  With  regard  to  the  gold  mines,  the 
ignorance  of  the  natives  as  to  every  thing  relative  to  mining 
is  fuch,  that  little  advantage  is  derived  from  them,  though 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  very  rich.  In  Banjer-maffing  the 
.gold  is  found  at  the  depth  of  about  three  fathoms  j the 
veins  properly  fo  called  are  of  a reddiflr  kind  of  marl.  At 
Landac  the  ore  is  found  at  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet,  un- 
der a cruft  refembling  rotten  wood.  Of  the  animals  of 
Borneo  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  orang  outang. 

The  Biadjoos  or  Dajakkele,  who  are  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  this  ifland,  and  priiuiipally  occupy  an  extenfive  dif- 
tridl  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  river  Banjer,  are  of  large  ftature,  and  well  formed,  and 
their  women,  whom  they  never  bring  to  the  places  of  trade, 
are  faid  to  be  fair  and  handfome.  In  their  drefs  they  re- 
ferable the  Malays.  The  women,  and  even  the  wives  of 
their  princes,  are  naked  to  the  middle,  and  generally  wear 
round  the  body  only  a fliort  gown.  The  men  paint  their 
bodies  with  various  kinds  of  figures.  They  come  to  Banjer 
to  fell  their  gold,  canes,  and  rice,  for  which  they  receive  in 
exchange  coarfe  Chiiiefe  porcelain,  copper,  and  earthen 
veffels  or  tampayangs,  on  which  are  reprefented  dragons, 
(nakes,  and  other  figures  fuited  to  their  tafte.  Before  any 
one  of  the  Biadjoos  can  fucceed  in  obtaining  a female  for 
his  wife,  he  mull  give  proof  of  his  courage  by  cutting  off 
the  head  of  an  enemy  ; and  when  he  is  accepted  by  the 
parents,  he  carries  to  his  bride  a prefent,  which  cunfills  of  a 
male  or  female  flave,  two  dreffes,  and  a water-pot,  on  which 
fome  of  their  favourite  figures  are  exhibited.  On  the  wed- 
ding day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  give  each  a feaft  at  their 
refpedlive  houfes ; at  the  conclufion  of  which,  the  bride- 
groom, in  his  bell  apparel,  is  condudled  to  the  refidence  of 
the  bride,  at  whole  door  is  one  of  Iter  lelations,  who  fmears 
him  with  the  blood  of  a cock,  which  has  been  killed  for 
that  purpofe  ; and  the  bride  is  Imeared  m like  manner  with 
the  blood  of  a hen.  They  then  prefent  to  each  other  their 
bloody  hands,  and  the  foleinnity  is  doled  with  a fecond  en- 
tertainment. If  the  wife  die,  the  hufband  cannot  contiuA 
a fecond  marriage  until  he  has  cut  off  the  head  of  fome  in- 
dividual of  another  nation,  and  thus  avenged  the  death  of 
his  wife.  When  a married  woman  commits  adultery,  the 
hufband,  without  avenging  himfelf  on  the  adulterer,  piit.s 
to  death  two  or  three  of  his  flaves,  and  thus  frees  himfelf 
from  all  ffiame;  thewoman  is  puniflied  merely  with  words, but 
fometimes  with  blows.  The  Biadjoos  are  unacquainted  with 
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polygamy.  If  a man  wlfnes  to  feparate  .from  his  wife  in 
coiiUgucuce  of  ter  having  committed  fome  crime,  he  re- 
tains her  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  makes  her  pay  a fine 
amounting  to  about  30  rials  ; and  each  party  is  then  at 
liberty  to  marr)%  When  a Biadjoo  dies,  the  body  is  put 
into  a coffin,  and  kept  in  the  houfe,  until  all  the  remaining 
males  in  the  family  have  purchafed  a (lave;  who  is  beheaded 
on  the  day  when  the  body  is  burnt,  that  he  may  attend  the 
deceafed  in  the  other  world  ; and  before  he  is  put  to 
death,  he  is  enjoined  fidelity  to  his  mafter,-  The  afhes  of 
the  deceafed,  together  with  the  head  of  the  flave,  are  j'ut 
into  a watering-pot,  and  depofited  in  a fmall  edifice  or  tomb 
conftrudted  for  that  purpofe.  Sometimes  a whole  year 
elapfes  before  a (lave  can  be  procured.  The  hoiifes  of  the  • 
Biadjoos  are  confiriidtcd  of  boards  joined  together  witlioat 
windows  or  partitions,  except  that  which  feparates  a firiall 
corner  in  which  they  fleep.  The  whole  family  refide  to- 
getherwith  their  (laves, and  confifl:  fometimes  of  100  perfons. 
Thsir  only  light  is  that  of  a piece  of  pine- wood,  winch 
burns  no  longer  than  till  about  eight  in  the  evening.  Over 
their  doors  they  fufpend  the  bloody  heads  which  they  cut 
off  in  their  fvirmiflies.  In  order  to  procure  thefe  theypro- 
cced,  with  great  fecrecy,  to  ihe  river  Banjer,  and  furprife 
ih  the  night,  or  attack,  in  open  day,  fome  fmall  veffel  be- 
longing to  Banjer  fifhermen  ; and  one  or  two  of  their  un- 
fortunate captives  are  then  dc (lined  to  become  a facrifice  to 
their  infatiable  rage  for  murder.  When  they  return  with 
a head,  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  a whole  village 
teftify  their  fatisfadlion  by  every  demon  llratipn  of  joy. 
Gongs,  or  mufical  inllruments  of  copper,  are  beat  by  thofe 
-who  ccmdudl  the  conqueror  to  his  own  houfe,  where  the 
women  dance  around  him,  and  taking  from  him  the  head, 
they  force  into  the  mouth  fome  food  and  drink  ; after 
which  ceremony,  accompanied  with  a repafl;  and  dance, 
they  hang  it  up  as  a trophy  of  viftory.  Before  the  Biad- 
joos undertake  expeditions  in  quell  of  Banjerefe  heads,  they 
endeavour  to  deduce  fome  omen  of  good  or  bad  fortune 
from  the  flight  of  a kind  of  hawk  (falco  milvus).  They 
have  fcarcely  any  form  of  government,  and  no  written  laws. 
If  a perfon  be  accufed  of  theft,  and  no  fufficient  proof  can 
be  alleged  againft  him,  the  culprit  and  the  accufer  are 
carried  before  one  of  the  oldell  inhabitants.  An  earthen 
pot  with  afhes  and  water  is  placed  on  the  ground  ; and 
acrofs  the  pot  is  laid  a. piece  of  wood,  on  which  are  depo- 
fi  ed  two  fmall  .copper  buttons.  An  oath  having  been  acU 
miniftered  to  each  party,  the  piece  of  wood  is  fo  turned 
round  that  the  buttons  fall  into  the  water  ; the  accufed  and 
the  accufer  take  up  one  of  thefe  buttons  ; and  he,  whofe 
button  appears  as  if  fcowered  and  whitened  by  the  afhes,  is 
Beemed  to  have  fuccceded.  The  Biadjoos  are  faid  to  have 
fome  idea  of  a fuprem.e  being,  to  whom  they  addrefs  prayers 
Under  the  name  of  Dewatta  ; and  as  they  believe  that  this 
Dewatta  not  only  created,  but  flill  preferves  and  rules  the 
world,  they  requell  him  to  grant  them  happinefs  and  pro- 
fperity.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  charafter  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, their  deity  mull  be  a gloomy  and  revengeful  being  ; no 
nation  on  earth  having  a greater  propenfity  to  murder  and 
revenge.  The  Biadjoos  acknowledge  the  fultan  of  Banjer 
as  their  fovereign,  and  pay  him  yearly  a fmall  tribute  in  gold 
dull  of  the  value  of  20  rials. 

‘ The  Portuguefe,  Dutch.,  and  Englifh  have  ever  fince  the 
16th  century  endeavoured  to  eflablifh  themfelves  in  this 
ifland ; but  the  Dutch  have  been  the  mofl  fuccefsful. 
The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid,  wiflred  to  form  a fettlement 
here  in  1526,  ai  d with  this  view  prefented  to  the  fultan  of 
Landac  and  Succatana  fome  beautiful  pieces  of  tapeflry, 
<on  wiiich  curious  figures  were  wrought ; but  the  fultan, 
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conceiving  thefe  figures  to  be  animated  or  magic,  and  ap-’ 
prehending  that  they  might  rufh  fuddenly  from  the  tapellfy 
and  flrangle  him,  rejefted  the  prefent  and  expelled  the 
Portuguefe  from  the  country.  The  Engli.h  were  not  much 
more  fortunate,  having  quitted  Borneo  entirely  ever  fince 
the  year  1706.  In  1766,  they  made  an  attempt  to  form  a 
fettlement  in  the  ifiaiid  of  Balambangan,  at  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  Borneo,  which  was  given  up  to  them  by  the  king 
of  Solon.  They  placed  in  it  a few  Europeans  for  the 
fake  of  trade,  and  a garrifon  of  300  foldiers,  Europeans 
and  blacks  ; and  intended  to  ellablifla  a fadloiy,  where 
they  might  exchange  the  prodndlions  of  Europe  and  Hiu- 
doollan  for  thofe  brought  hither  from  China  and  the  Indian 
iflands;  but  in  the  year  1772,  after  a part  of  their  troops 
had  been  fwept  off  by  contagious  difeafes,  the  fort  they 
had  conflrucled,  being  badly  fortified,  was  fuddenly  at- 
tacked, and  the  wliole  eftabhfhment  deftroyed.  The  En- 
glifli  have  dill  fome  eftabliffiments  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Borneo  ; and  the  circumjacent  Indian  nations,  and  the  Chi- 
r.efe  carry  on  a great  trade  with  this  ifland.  About  Borneo 
are  feveral  fnrall  iflands,  that  'may  be  denominated  the 
“ Bornean  iflands,”  fuch  as  the  Soloos,  Tawea,  Pulo 
Laut,  Anamba,  Nat  ana,  &c. 

Bop.keo,  a fea-port  and  capital  of  the  , ifland  of  this 
name,  is  large,  populous,  and  commercial,  with  a good 
harbour  ; it  confills  of  about  300  houfes,  built  on  piles,  and 
is  iituated  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  ifland,  N,  lat.  4'^  50'. 
E.  long.  1 15’  o'. 

BORNEVALT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weflphalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg  ; 3 miles  W.  of  Lennep. 

BORNEUS,  in  OruhJ^ology,  \}a<i  long-tailed  fcarlet  lory. 
This  beautiful  bird  is  of  a red  colour  ; quills  and  tail  fea- 
thers at  the  tips  green  ; a blueTpot  on  the  wings  ; orbits 
fufeous,  Inlaabits  India. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  nine  inches  and  a half.  Its 
bill  is  orange  ; orbits  of  the  eyes  bare  of  feathers ; quill 
feathers  with  blue  and  green  dots  ; the  two  exterior  feathers 
inclining  to  green  ; lower  tail  coverts  red,  bordered  with 
blue.  Gmel. — Lori perruche  rouge.  No.  i.  Buffi  PJittaca 
coccinea  bonarum  fortunarum  infula.  Briff. 

BORNHEIM,  a village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  territory  of  Franckfort  on  the 
Mayne  ; 6 Englifli  miles 'N.  of  Franckfort.  This  village 
is  faid  to  be  notorious  all  over  Germany  for  its  numerous 
brothels.  Render’s  Tour. 

BORNHOLM,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltie 
fea,  the  remotefl  and  moll  eafterly  of  all  the  Daniflr  iflands, 
about  18  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth.  Although 
it  is  nearly  furrouaded  by  rocks,  and  the  foil  is  floney,  it 
is  a fertile  fpot,  abounding  with  excellent  pallures ; oats, 
butter,  and  fiflr  conllitute  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  fome  mines  of  coal  and  quarries  of  marble.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Swedes  in  1645,  furrendered  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Rolleild,  in  1658  ; but  the  inhabit- 
ants revolted  in  the  fame  year,  and  reflored  their  ifland  to 
the  Danilh  dominion,  under  which  it  has  fince  conti- 
nued. Bornholm  is  diftant  75  miles  from  Zealand,  and 
15  from  the  coaft  of  Schonen.  N.  lat.  55°  12'.  E.  long. 
15°  20'. 

BORNII,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Tellina,  figured 
by  Born.  This  Ihell  is  tranfverfely  ftriated,  bent  on  one 
fide,  and  reddifh,  with  red  rays.  This  is  three  quarters  «f 
an  inch  long,  and  two  inches  broad.  The  native  place  is 
not  known. 

BORNOU,  in  Geography,  an  extenfive  kingdom  of 
Africa, lying  fouth-eaftof  Fezzan,and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  defert  of  Bilma,  on  the  well  by  Kuka,  Tagua,  and 
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N ulna,  cn  tin?  foutli  by  Kaiiga  and  Begarmee,  and  on  the 
weit  by  Zegzeg,  Zanfara,  and  Kaffina.  The  name  Bor- 
nou,  wliicii  is  given  to  this  kingdom  by  tlie  natives,  is  dil- 
tinguiihed  in  Arabia  by  the  appellation  of  Bornou,  or  Ber- 
noa,  fignifying  the  land  of  Noah  ; for  the  Arabs  conceive, 
that,  on  the  llrll  retinng  of  the  deluge,  its  mountai.'is  re- 
ceived the  ark.  This  is  a country  of  great  extent,  being 
comprehended  brtw'een  the  i6th  and  about  the  2 ad  degrees 
ef  N.  latitude.  The  climate  is  chavaitcrized  by  cxccfiive,  but 
not  urdform,  heat.  Two  ieafons  divide  the  year;  one  com- 
ETcncing  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  introclnced  by  violent 
winds  from  the  S.E.  and  S.,  intenfe  heat,  a deluge  of  rain, and 
facti  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  deftroy  many  cat- 
tle and  people  ; at  thio  time  the  inhabitants  confine  them- 
felves  to  their  houles;  the  relt  of  the  fealon,  though  lultry 
and  rainy,  does  not,  hinder  the  labours  of  tlie  hufhandman 
and  flrephevd.  The  other  feafon  commences  towards  tlie 
latter  end  of  Otlober,  when  the  heat  becomes  lefs  intenfe, 
the  air  more  foft  and  mild,  and  the  weather  ferene.  Th.e 
inhabitants  ai-e  numerous,  and  confift  of  various  nations  ; and 
it  is  reported  tliat  thirty  dilfercHt  languages  Jire  fpoken  in 
this  empire.  The  language  of  the  common  people  of  Bor- 
iiou,  though,  different  from,  flrongly  rel'cmbles  that  of  the 
neighbouring  negroes,  and  is  very  unlike  the.  Arabic,  in 
which,  hovvev'er,  the  nobles  and  principal  families  converfe. 
The  art  of  vrriting  is  known  among  them  ; and  they  are 
taufflit  to  exprefs  the  Bornou  toimuein  the  cliaracters  of  the 
Arabic.  They  are  entirely  black,  but  not  of  the  negro  caff. 
Tlieir  general  drefs  is  coinpofed  of  fliirts  of  blue  cotton, 
maniifa£fiired  in  the  country  ; a red  cap,  imported  from  Tri- 
poli ; and  a white  muflin  turban,  brought  from  Cairo  by 
tlie  pilgrims,  wdio.  return  through  that  city  from  Mecca. 
Nofe-rings  of  gold  are  alfo  worn  by  the  principal  people, 
as  a mark  of  diftinftion.  Wheat  and  barley  are  feldom  laifed 
in  Bornou ; but  the  horfe-bean  of  Europe,  and  the  common 
kidney-bean  are  affiduoufly  cultivated,  as  they  are  ufed  for 
food,  both  by  the  Haves  and  by  the  cattle.  They  alfo  cultivate 
a kind  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  country;  and  die  neigbotir- 
hood  of  the  city  of  Bornou  is  fertile  in  Indian  corn  and  rice. 
Gum-trees  are  thinly  fcattered  ; cotton,  hemp,  and  indigo 
are  alfo  to  be  reckoned  among  the  various  produdlions  of  its 
foil.  In  the  culture  of  the  ground,  the  hoe  is  the  only  in- 
ftrument  in  ufe,  as  the  plough  is  not  known  ; and  the  \vo- 
«ien  (hare  with  the  men  the  labours  of  their  hufbaiidry.  The 
fowing  feafon  commences  at  the  end  of  the  periodical  rains 
in  April  ; and  fuch  is  the  rapidity  of  vegetation,  that  one 
fpecies  of  their  grain  is  reaped  in  July,  and  anothci-,  of 
flower  giowth,  in  Augufl  or  September.  Two  fpecies  of 
roots  are  ufed  as  fubftantial  and  wholefome  food;  one  called 
the“dondoo,”  whofe  leaves refcmble  thofe  ofthe  garden  bean, 
is  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to  line  powder,  which  is  mixed 
with  palm  oil  into  the  confiffency  of  pafte;  and  the  other  pre- 
pared for  ufe  merely  by  boiling.  The  fruits  of  Bornou  are 
grapes,  apricots,  pomegranates,  lemons,  limes,  and  melons. 
The  dates  arc  fcarce  and  indifferent,  as  are  alfo  the  apples 
and  plums ; but  it  has  a valuable  vegetable,  called,  “ Ke- 
deynah,”  refembling  the  olive  in  form  and  height,  and  the 
lemon  in  its  leaf,  which  bears  a nut,  whofe  kernel  is  an 
efteemed  fruit,  and  Ihell,  when  bruifed,  yields  an  oil  that 
fupplies  the  lamps  with  a fubftitute  for  the  oil  of  olives. 
*I'o  the  clafs  of  animak  vve  may  refer  innumerable  flocks  of 
flieep,  and  herds  of  goats  and  cows,  (for  there  are  no  oxen,) 
together  with  multitudes  of  horfes,  bufl'alocs,  and  camels, 
the  flefli  of  which  is  in  high  eftimation,  which  cover  the 
vales  or  pafture  on  the  mountal.-.s  of  Bornou.  The  common 
■fowl  is  reared  by  the  inhabitants  ; and  their  hives  of  bees 
are  fo  numerous,  that  the  wa.x  is  often  thrown  away  ai  an 
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article  of  110  value  in  the  market.  Their  game-  coafllls  of 
antelopes,  partridges,  wild  ducks,  and  the  oflrich,  the  flefh 
of  which  they  prize  above  every  other.  Their  other  wild 
animals  are  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  civet-cat,  the  fmall 
wolf,  the  tox,  the  wild  dog  that  hunts  the  aiitelope,  the 
elephant,  of  which,  however,  they  make  no  ufe,  the  croco- 
dile,  the  hippopotamus,  and  giraffe.  Bornou  is  much  in- 
feiled  with  different  kinds  of  dangerous  and  difgidiitig  icp- 
tiles,  efpecially  fnakes  and  fcorpions,  centipedes  a'nd  t'jaG-;. 
Its  boalls  of  burthen  are  numerous  and  vai  ious  ; of  which 
we  may  reckon  the  camel,  the  horfe,  the  al's,  and  the  mnle, 
I'he  dog  appears  to  be  the  only  domdtic  animal.  In  Bor- 
nou the  fame  plan  of  conftrudling  tlieir  houfes  ui.iverfaih" 
prevails,  i'our  walls,  hiclofing  a fquare,  are  eretted  ; witli- 
in  the  walls,  and  parallel  to  them,  four  other  walls  are  alio 
built ; the  ground  between  the  wrdls  is  tlien  divided  into 
different  cpartuients,  and  covered  uith  a rcof.  Tlius  the 
fpace  withm  the  interior  walls  determines  the  fize  of  the 
court ; the  fpace  between  the  walls,  limits  th.e  width  of  the 
apartments;  and  the  height  of  the  walls  regulates  the  height 
of  the  rooms.  In  a large  houfe  the  rooms  ajc  each  about 
twenty  feet  long,  eleven  feet  high,  aiid  as  many  in  widths 
On  the  outhde  ofthe  houfe, a fccond  fquare  or  large  yai  d,fur‘ 
rounded  by  a vrall,  is  ufnally  provided  for  the  inclofure  and 
protedcion  of  the  cattle.  The  walls  arc  generally  compefed 
ol  earth  and  fund,  but  others  are  formed  of  ftoncs  or  bricks 
and  clay  ; and  tlie  roofs  conllft  of  branches  of  the  palm-tree, 
intermixed  with  brulh-wood,  covered  with  layers  of  earth.  ; 
and  the  whole  building  is  white-waflied  with  a fpccics  of 
chalk.  The  utenfils  of  a houfe,  among  the  lower  claffos, 
are  mats  covered  with  a flieep-fldn,  upon  which  they  fleep; 
an  earthen  pot  and  pan  ; two  or  three  wooden  diflies,  a 
couple  of  wooden  bowls,  an  old  carpet,  a lamp  for  oil,  and 
a copper  kettle.  Perfons  of  a fuperior  rank  alfo  poflefs 
leathern  cufhions,  fluffed  with  wool,  brafs  and  copper  uten- 
fils,  a handfome  carpet,  and  a fort  of  candleflick,  wliich  is 
ufed  for  their  candles  that  are  made  of  their  bees’  wax  and 
the  tallow  of  their  fheep.  The  current  fpccie  of  the  cmjiire 
conflfls  of  pieces  of  metalfromanounce  to  a pound  in  weight, 
formed  of  copper  and  brafs,  melted  together  and  mixed  w th 
other  materials.  The  ruling  people  in  rornou  protefs  the 
Mahometan  religion,  fo  that  the  fultan  and  his  fubjecfs  are 
muflulmen,  and  tlie  other  claffes  are  pagans.  The  govern- 
incnt  is  an  elective  monarchy;  andthenevv  lovereigu,  when 
chofen  from  among  the  fons  of  his  predcceffor,  is  invefled 
with  all  the  flaves,  and  with  two-thirds  of  all  the  cattle  and 
land,  of  his  father ; the  remaining  third  being  always  de- 
tained  as  a provifion  for  the  other  children  of  the  deceafed 
mooaicli.  To  die  fotm  lawful  wives  of  the  late  fovcrcign,  a 
feparate  houfe  with  a fuitable  eflabhfhment,  is  granted  by 
the  reigning  inonarcli  ; and  fuch  of  his  concubines,  as  were 
not  flaves,  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  friends,  with  their 
cloaths  and  ornaments,  and  with  the  pcrmiflion  to  marry. 
Tlie  adminiftration  of  the  provinces  of  Bornou  is  committed 
to  governors,  appointed  by  the  crown;  and  the  cxpencesof 
the  fovereign  are  defrayed  partly  by  his  hereditary  lands,  and 
partly  by  ta.xes  levied  on  the  people.  The  fultan  Alii,  who 
was  the  fovereign  of  Bornou,  in  though  plain  in  his 

drefs,  maintained  a magnificent  feraglio,  accommodating 
500  ladies,  and  \ras  reputed  to  be  the  father  of  1; 50  cliildrcn"; 
and  the  number  of  l.orfes  kept  for  Ids  own  ufe  and  t’r.at  of 
his  fervants,  amounted  to  500.  The  military  foi'ce  of  Bor- 
nou conflfls  ill  a great  multitude  of  horfemen,  wldc-h  renders 
him  a much  more  powerful  monarch  tlian  the  emperor  of 
Morocco;  but  Ids  foot-foldicrs  arc  few  in  number,  and  of 
little  importance.  Their  weapons  of  offence  are  the  fabre-, 
the  lance,  the  pike,  and  the  bow;  andafldeldof  kidesforns 
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their  defeniive  armour.  Fire-arms,  though  not  entirely  un- 
known, are  neither  ufed  nor  pofleffed  by  the  people  of  Bor- 
nou.  to  their  habits  and  manners,  the  people  are  fingu- 
larly  couvteou=  and  hun  ane.  On  the  road  they  ftop  to  fa- 
lute  every  one  they  meet ; their  quarrels,  when  they  occur, 
are  mere  contefts  of  words:  and  though  their  women  fhare 
With  them  in  the  bnfinefs  of  hufbandry,  their  work,  which 
is  dropping  the  feed  in  the  furrows,  and  removing  the  weeds 
•with  a hoe,  is  more  an  amufement  than  labour.  Their  at- 
tachment to  p]p.yis  immoderate;  and  on  the  game  of  drafts, 
which  is  the  only  game  with  which  the  lower  clalfes  are  ac- 
quainted, they  ftake  their  gold  dull:,  their  brafs  money,  and 
.even  their  deaths.  Perfons  of  a fuperior  rank  are  equally 
devoted  to  chefs,  in  which  they  are  eminently  Ikilful.  The 
articles  of  exportfurnilh'T  by  the  empire  of  Bornou  are  gold- 
dull,  Haves,  procured  from  Begarmee,  horfes,  oftrich  fea- 
thers, fait,  collected  on  the  Ihores  of  the  feveral  lakes  that 
produce  it,  a:ul  civet,  obtained  from  a fpecies  of  wild  cat 
that  is  common  in  the  woods  of  Bornou  and  Kafllnn.  As  to 
thdr  manufadlurcs,  they  m.ake  a coarfe  linen  of  tlie  hemp  of 
their  country.  Their  cotton  is  fpun  to  a very  fine  tliread, 
and  then  manufadlured  into  callicoes  and  mullins  about  nine 
inches  bread,  and  in  length  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards. 
vSnch  of  thefe  cotton  manufadlures  as  are  enriched  with  the 
blue  dye  of  the  country,  which,  from  the  fuperiority  of  the 
indigo,  is  preferable  to  tliat  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  arc  valued 
more  highly  than  filk.  They  alfo  fabricate  a fpecies  of  car- 
pet, as  a covering  for  their  horfes ; and  tents-,  of  wool  and 
the  hair  of  goats  and  camels,  are  made  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army.  From  the  iron  ore  of  their  country  they  form,  with 
little  llcill,  fuch  flight  tools  as  their  hufbandry  requires  ; and 
the  little  filver  they  have  is  converted  by  their  own  artills 
into  rings.  In  return  for  their  exports,  they  receive  from 
Tripoli,  by  way  of  Fezzan,  copper  and  brafs,  wldcli  are  uled 
as  current  fpecies  ; and  alfo  imperial  dollars,  of  which  they 
make  rings  and  bracelets  for  their  women  ; red  woollen  caps 
worn  under  the  turban,  check  linens,  light  coarfe  woollen 
cloths,  baize,  haracans,  fmall  Turkey  carpets,  and  plain 
Mefurata  carpets.  Mr.  Lucas’s  Communications  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  African  Alfociation. 

Bornou,  the  capital  of  the  country  above  deferibed, 
is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a day’s  journey  from  a river 
which  is  called  “ Wcd-el-Gazel,”  from  the  multitude  of 
antelopes  that  feed  on  its  banks,  and  which  ’s  loft  in  the 
deep  and  fandy  waftes  of  the  vaft  deferts  of  Bilina.  It  is 
leated  in  a flat  country,  on  the  banks  of  a fmall  river.  Bor- 
Bou,  though  a town  of  greater  extent  than  Tripoli,  confifts 
of  a multitude  of  houfes,  fo  irregularly  placed,  that  the  in- 
tervals between  them  cannot  he  called  ftreets  : it  isfurnifhed 
with  mofques,  which  are  conftrudled  of  bnck  and  earth, 
and  with  Ichools,  in  which  the  koran  is  taught,  as  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Barbary.  The  royal  palace,  in  which 
the  fultan  refides  in  time  of  peace,  is  furrounded  by  high 
walls,  and  forming  a kind  of  citadel,  is  built,  perhaps  for 
fecurity,'  in  a corner  of  the  town.  Within  the  city  are 
markets  for  the  fale  of  provifions  ; but  for  other  articles  a 
weekly  market,  as  in  Barbary,  is  held  without  the  walls. 
This  city  is  furrounded  by  a wall,  fourteen  feet  high,  con- 
itrudled  on  a foundation  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  of  con- 
fiderahle  ftrength.  It  is  fccured  by  a ditch  which  encom-'' 
pafles'the  whole;  and  at  fun-fet,  the  feven  gates,  which  form 
the  communication  with  the  country,  are  ihut.  Brown,  in 
his  travels,  p.  q6y,  fays,  that  the  wall  has  four  gates,  open- 
ing call,  well,  north  and  fouth.  N.  lat.  19°  35'  E.  long. 
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BORNSTET,  a town  and  bailiwick  of  Germany,  in 
Aihe  circle  of  U^er  Saxony  ; 4 miles  S,  W.  of  Eifleben. 


BORNY,  ■a  town  of  France,  fn  tlie  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillricl  of  Metz^ 
2 mi  les  E.  of  Metz, 

BOROCZANE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Red  Ruffia  ; 28  miles  S.S.Y/.  of  Flalic'z. 

BOROLIEICUS,  the  wind  which  blows  in  the  middle 
between  the  north  and  weft  points ; called  alfo  the  north- 
weft  wind. 

BORONOO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rnflla.,  in  the 
government  of  Archangel  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Archangel. 

BOROS-.TiiNO,-  a town  of  Hungary;  28  miles  S.  of 
Gros-Warden. 

BOROUGH,  Burrough,  Borow,  or  Burgh,  is  fre- 
quently ufed  for  a corporate  town,  which  is  not  a city. 

Borough,  in  its  cjriginal  Saxon  large,  or  lorgh,  is  byfome 
fuppoied  to  have  been  primarily  meant  of  a tything  or  com- 
pany confiding  often  families,  who  were  bounder  combined 
together  as  each  ether’s  pledge. 

Aftenvaids,  as  Verftegan  informs  us,  boj-ough  came  to 
fignify  a town  that  had  fomething  of  a wall  or  inclofure 
about  it ; fo  that  all  places  which  among  our  ancellors  had 
the  denomination  of  borougl;,  were  one  way  or  other  fensed 
or  fortifii'd.  But  in  later  times,  the  fame  appellation  was 
alfo  bellowed  on  feveral  of  the  villa  hijigmores,  or  country- 
towns  of  more  than  ordinary  note,  though  not  walled.  Ac- 
cording to  Somner,  a borough  was  a place  of  fafety,  pro- 
teflion,  and  privilege  ; and  in  the  reign  of  king  Flenry  II. 
boroughs  were  fo  highly  privileged,  that  if  a bondman  or" 
fervant  remained  in  a borough  a year  and  a day,  he  was  by 
fuch  refidence  made  a free-maii.  Glanville.  Thefe  were 
denominated  free-burghs,  and  the  tradefmen  who  inhabited 
them  free-burgelTes,  hecaufe  they  enjoyed  a freedom  to  buy 
and  fell  i.\ithout  molellation,  and  with  exemption  from  toll, 
&c.  granted  by  charter. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  according  to  Spelman,  gave  the 
name  burgh  to  thofe  called,  in  other  countries,  cities.  But 
divers  canons  being  made  for  removing  the  epifcopal  fees 
from  villages  and  fmall  towns  to  the  chief  cities,  the  name  city 
became  attributed  to  epifcopal  towns,  and  that  of  boron nh 
retained  to  all  the  reft  ; though  thefe  too  had  the  appear- 
ance of  cities,  as  being  governed  by  their  mayors,  and  hav- 
ing law's  of  their  own  making,  and  fending  reprtfejitativcs 
to  parliament,  and  being  loitified  with  a wall  and  caille,  and 
the  like.  See  City, 

Borough,  or  burgh,  is  now  particularly  appropriated  to- 
fuch  towns  and  villages,  as  fend  burgefles  or  rt  prefentatives 
to  parliament,. 

Boroughs  are  equally  fuch,  whether  they  be  incorporate 
or  not  ; there  being  great  nunibers  of  our  Englifii  boroughs, 
not  incorporated  ; and,  on  tlje  contrary,  feveral  corpora- 
tions that  are  not  boroughs  ; e,  gr,  Kingfton,  Deal,  Een- 
dal,  &c. 

Boroughs  are  diftinguiflied  into  thofe  by  charterer  ftatute; 
and  thofe  by  prefeription  orcuftom. 

The  number  of  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  including 
cities  and  cinque  ports,  which  elecl  members,  is  215;  fome 
whereof  fend  one,  fome  two  reprefontatives. 

It  has  been  a fubjedl  of  controverfy  among  antiqua- 
ries, at  what  time  the  reprefentztives  of  boroughs  form- 
ed a part  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,:  Some 

have  traced  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  Saxon  Witten- 
agemot ; and  have  fuppofed  that  they  were  the  icites, 
Japientes,  or  wife  men,  who,  befides  the  prelates  and  aider- 
men,  arc  mentioned  as  a component  part  of  this  afrembly. 
Others,  however,  have  maiivainad,  that  thefe  wites  were 
the  judges,  or  men  learned  in  the  law.  Others  who-exclude 
the  burgeffes,  or  co.mcns,  from  the  Saxon  vvittenageinot, 
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atlegff,  tliat  tlie  ejiprcfltons,  employed  by  all  ancient  hifto- 
riaus,  in  mentioning  this  national  council,  feem  to  contradift 
tlie  former  fuppolition.  The  members,  it  is  faid,  are  almoft 
always  called  the  pnneipes,  fatrapcc,  optimaU’s,  magnates, pro- 
ceres  r,  terms  which  feem  to  fuppofe  an  anilocracy,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  commons.  I’he  boroughs  alfo,  from  the  low  ftate 
of  commerce,  were  fo  fmall  and  fo  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  luch  dependence  on  th.e  great  men,  that  it  does  not 
feem  probable  they  would  be  admitted  as  a part  of  the  na- 
tional councils.  It  appears  from  Domefday  that  the  greateft 
boroughs  were,  at  tiie  time  of  the  conquefl,  fcarccly  more 
than  country  villages  ; and  that  the  inhabitants  were  of  a 
fcation  little  better  than  fervile.  If  it  he  unreafonable  to 
think  that  the  vafi'als  of  a barony,  thoirgh  their  tenure  was 
military,  and  noble,  and  honourable,  were  ever  fummoned 
to  give  their  opinion  iii  national  councils,  mnch  lels  can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  tradefinen  or  inhabitants  of  boroughs, 
v/hofe  condition  was  fo  much  ir.ferior,  would  be  admitted  to 
that  privilege.  Thefe  boroughs  were  not  then  fo  much  as 
incorporated  ; they  formed  no  community  ; they  were  not 
regarded  as  a body  politic  ; and  being  merely  formed  of  a 
number  of  low  dependent  tradefinen,  living  without  any 
particular  civil  tie,  in  neigh.bourhood  together,  they  were 
incapable  of  being  reprelented  in  the  ftacesof  the  kingdom. 
The  commons  are  well  known  to  have  had  no  flrare  in  the 
governments  eftabliilied  by  tlie  Franks,  Burgundians,  and 
otlier  nyrtheni  nathnis  ; and  as  the  Saxons  remained  longer 
barbarous  and  uncivi'ij'.ed  than  tliefe  tribes,  they  could  never 
think  of  conferring  fuch  aii  honourable  privilege  on  trade 
and  induftry.  The  milicary  profefiion  alone  was  honourable 
among  all  thofe  conquerors  ; the  warriors  fuhfilced  by  their 
poflelhons  in  land;  they  became  coniiderable  by  their  influ- 
ence over  their  vaflals,  retainers,  tenants,  and  Haves  ; and  it 
requires  llrong  proof  to  convince  us,  that  they  would  admit 
any  of  a rank  fo  much  inferior  as  the  burghers^  to  fhare  with 
them  in  the  legiflative  authority.  The  fiiii;  corporation,  even 
in  France,  wliieh  made  more  early  advances  in  arts  and  civi- 
lity than  England,  is  iixty  years  poflerior  to  the  conquefl;  un- 
der the  duke  of  Mormandy;  and  in  Normandy,  theconftitu- 
tion  of  which  waa  moft  likely  to  be  William’s  m.odel  in 
railing  Ids  new  fabric  of  Englifli  government,  the  Hates 
were  entirely  compofed  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  ; and  the 
firtt  incorporated  boroughs,  or  communities,  of  that  duchy, 
were  Rouen  and  Falaife,  which  enjoyed  their  privileges  by 
a grant  of  Pliilip  Auguftua,  in  the  year  1 207.  All  the  an- 
cient Englifh  Jiiilorians,  when  they  mention  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  call  it  an  afi'embly  of  the  baronage,  no- 
bility, or  great  men ; and  none  of  their  expreffions,  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  {ubi  infra,)  tltough  feveral  hundred  paffages  might 
be  produced,  can,  without  the  utmoil  violence,  be  tortured 
to  a meaning,  which  will  admit  the  commons  to  be  conili- 
tuent  members  of  that  body*  When  hiilorians  mention  the 
people,  populm,  as  a part  of  tlie  parliament,  they  always 
mean  the  laity,  in  oppofition  to  the  clergy  : and  though  the 
word  cohimunitas  fometimes  occurs,  Dr.  Brady  maintains, 
that  it  always  means  commuiu/as  haronagii.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  long  period  of  200  years,  which  clapfed  between  the 
conqueli  and  tlie  latter  end  of  Henry  TIL,  and  which 
abounded  in  fadlions,  revolutions,  and  convulfions  of  all 
kinds,  the  hoiife  of  commons  never  performed  one  Angle 
legiflative  a£l,  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  once  m.entioned  by 
any  of  the  numerous  hiilorians  of  that  age,  they  muil  have 
been  totally  iniignificant ; and  in  that  cafe,  what  reafon  can 
be  affigned  for  their  ever  being  affembled  ? can  it  be  fup- 
pofed, that  men  of  fo  little  weight  or  importance  poffelTed 
a negative  voice  againil  the  king  and  the  barons?  Every  page 
ot  the  fubfequent  hillories  difeovers  their  exiftence ; though 


thefe  hiftories  are  not  written  with  greater  accuracy  than  the 
preceding  ones,  and  indeed  fcarcely  equal  them  in  that  par- 
ticular. The  magiia  charta  of  king  John  provides,  that  19 
feutage  or  aid  fnould  be  irapofed,  either  on  the  land  or 
towns,  but  by  confent  of  the  great  council ; and  for  more 
fecurity,  it  enumerates  tlie  perfons  entitled  to  a feat  in  that 
affemblv,  the  prelates  and  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown, 
without  any  mention  of  the  commons  : “ An  authority 

(fays  Mr.  Hume)  fo  full,  certain,  and  explicit,  that  nothing 
but  the  zeal  of  party  could  ever  have  procured  credit  to  any 
contrary  hypothefis,”  The  fame  w'riter  adds,  that  it  v.a; 
probably  the  example  of  the  French  barons,  whicii  firit 
emboldened  the  Enghfn  to  require  greater  independence 
from  their  fovereign  ; and  it  is  alfo  probable,  t'lat  the  bo- 
roughs and  corporations  of  England  were  eilabhraed  in 
imitation  of  tlioie  of  France. 

In  ancient  times,  men  were  not  very  folicitous  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  legiflative  aflemblies  ; and  rather  regarded tlicir 
atcendaiice  as  a burden,  which  was  not  cornpenfated  by  any 
return  of  profit  or  honour,  proportionate  to  the  trouble  and 
expellee.  The  only  reafon  for  inllitutiiig  theic  public 
councils  was,  on  the  part  of  the  fubjecl,  tliat  they  defirei 
fome  fecurity  from  the  attempts  of  arbitrary  power;  and  o:» 
the  part  of  the  fovereign,  that  he  defpaircd  of  governing  rncia 
of  fuch  independent  fpirits  without  their  own  confent  and 
concurrence.  But  the  commons,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
boroughs,  had  not  yet  reached  fucli  a degree  of  coiinderatioii 
as  to  defire yin/r/Vj;  againil  their  p:  ince  ; or  to  imagine,  that 
even  if  they  were  affembled  in  a reprefentative  body,  they 
had  power  or  rank  fuffident  to  enforce  it.  For  protedlion 
againil  the  violence  and  injuillce  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to 
which  alone  they  afpired,  they  direfted  their  views  to  the 
courts  of  juilice,  or  to  fome  great  lord,  to  whom,  either  by 
law  or  by  choice,  they  were  attached.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  fovereign  was  fufficiently  ^ffured  of  obedience  in  the 
whole  community,  if  he  procured  the  concurrence  of  the 
nobles.  The  military  fub-vaffals  could  entertain  no  idea  of 
oppofing  both  their  prince  and  their  fiipcriors;  and  much  lefs 
could  the  burgeffes  and  tradefmen  afpire  to  fuch  a thought. 
Thus,  if  hiftory  were  filent  on  the  head,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude,  from  the  known  fituatkm  of  fociety  during  thefe 
ag-es,  that  the  commons  were  never  admitted  as  members  of 
the  legiflative  body. 

The  lirll  time  in  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  admit  the  conclufivenefs  of  the  above  reafoning, 
hiilorians  fpeak  of  any  reprefentatives  fent  to  parliament  by 
the  boroughs,  was  the  year  1265,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  ; when  the  earl  of  Leicefter  ufurped  the  royal 
power,  and  fummoned  a new  parliament  to  London,  vidicre 
he  knew  his  power  was  uiicontrolable.  Befides  tlie  barons 
of  his  own  party,  and  feveral  ecclefiallics,  who  were  not  im- 
mediate tenants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be 
made  of  two  knights  from  each  fliire,  and  alfo  of  deputies 
from  the  boroughs ; an  order  of  men,  it  is  faid,  which,  in 
former  ages,  had  always  been  regarded  as  too  mean  to  enjoy 
a place  in  the  national  councils.  Accordingly,  this  period 
is  commonly  efteemed  the  epoch  of  the  hoiife  of  commons  in 
England.  But  though  that  hoiife  derived  its  exiflcence  from 
fo  precarious,  and  even  fo  invidious  an  origin,  as  Leiceiler’s 
ufurpation,  it  foon  proved,  when  fummoned  by'  the  legal 
princes,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  one 
,of  the  moft  powerful  members  of  the  national  coiiftitution ; 
and  gradually  refeued  the  kingdom  from  ariftocratical  as  well 
as  from,  regal  tyranny.  But  Lelcefter’s  policy,  if  we  aferibe 
to  him  fo  great  a bleftliig,  only  forwarded  by  fome  y ears  aa 
inftitution,  for  which  the  general  ftate  of  things  had  already 
prepared  tile  nation.  It  was  not,  however.,  till  the  -;23d 
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year  of  the  ■I'oign  of  Eclvvarcl  I.  (A.D.  1295),  that  the  de- 
puties of  towns  and  boroughs  were,  by  a regal  furamons, 
adiaitted  into  parliament.  This  is  therefore  regarded  as  the 
leg-al  and  true  epoch  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  ajid  the  faint 
dawn  of  popular  government  in  England.  Leicefter’s  ufurp- 
ation  produced  only  a temporary  elfeft,  and  the  fummons  of 
reprefentatives  from  boroughs  was  difeontinued  in  fubfequent 
parliaments  ; but  from  this  period  burgeffes  became  a per- 
manent part  of  the  Britifn  legillature.  The  neceffities  of 
Edward,  occafioned  by  his  continual  wars,  and  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  demefnes,  induced  him  to  recur  to  this  meafure 
for  obtaining  requifite  fupplies;  and  he  became  fenfible,  that 
inftead  of  impofing  taxes  by  his  prerogative,  and  enforcing 
his  edifts  for  this  purpofe,  a more  expeditious  and  elfeflual 
mode  was  to  affemble  the  deputies  of  all  the  boroughs,  to 
lay  before  them  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  to  difeufs  the 
matter  in  their  prefence,  and  to  require  their  confent  to  the 
demands  of  their  fovercign.  V/ith  this  view  he  iifued  writs 
to  the  flieriffs,  enjoining  them  to  fend  to  parliament,  along 
with  two  knights  of  the  ffiire,  two  deputies  from  each  bo- 
rough within  their  county,  and  thefe  provided  with  fufficient 
powers  from  their  community,  to  confent  in  their  name,  to 
wliat  he  and  his  council  fhould  require  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly,  writs  were  iffued  to  about  120  cities  and  boroughs. 
“ As  it  is  a moft  equitable  rule,”  fays  he  iu  lu’s  preamble 
to  this  writ,  “ that  what  concerns  all  ffiould  be  approved  by 
all,  and  common  dangers  be  repelled  by  united  efforts  a 
noble  principle,  which  may  feem  to  indicate,  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
a liberal  mind  in  the  king,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
a free  and  an  equitable  government.  The  writs  of  the  parlia- 
ment imm^ediately  preceding  remain  ; and  the  ^return  of 
knights  is  there  required,  but  not  a word  of  the  boroughs  ; 
a demonftration,  according  to  Brady  (of  Boroughs),  that 
this  was  the  very  year  in  wliicli  they  commenced. 

After  the  eleflion  of  tliefe  deputies  by  the  aldermen  anij 
common-council,  they  gave  fureties  for  their  attendance  be- 
fore the  king  and  parliament ; tlveir  charges  were  refpec- 
tively  borne  by  the  borough  which  feiit  them;  and  they  had 
fo  little  idea  of  appearing  as  legiflators, — a tharafter  fo  re- 
mote from  their  low  rank  and  condition, — that  no  intelligence 
could  be  more  difagrceable  to  any  borough,  than  to  find  that 
they  mail  eleff,  or  to  any  individual, than  that  he  waselefted 
to  a tmft,  from  which  no  profit  or  honour  could  poffibly 
be  derived.  Properly  fpcaking,  they  did  not  compofe  any 
eliential  part  of  the  parliament ; they  lat  apart  both  from 
the  barons  and  knights,  who  difdained  to  mix  with  fuch 
mca,n  perlonages  ; and  after  they  had  given  their  confent  to 
the  taxes  i-eq  aired  of  them,  their  bufinefs  being  then  finiffied, 
they  fepaiatod,  even  though  the  parliament  ftill  'continued 
to  lit  and  to  cauvafs  the  national  bufinefs.  As  they  were 
all  real  burgeffes  of  the  places  from  which  they  were  fent, 
the  fhenli,  when  he  found  no  pei'fon  of  abilities  or  wealth 
iufficient  for  the  office,  often  took  the  liberty  of  omitting 
paiticular  boron ghs  in  his  returns;  and  as  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  people  for  this  indulgence,  he  gave  no  dif- 
pleafure  to  the  court,  which  levied  on  all  the  boroughs 
without  dil'finftion  the  tax  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  tiie 
deputies.  It  rvasnot  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  that  the 
ffieri'ffs  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  oimttifig  boroughs 
at  pleafure.  5 Ric.  II.  cap.  4. 

The  union  of  tlie  reprefentatives  from  the  boroughs  gra- 
dually gave  more  weight  to  their  whole  order ; and  it  be- 
-camc  cuilomary  for  them,  in  return  for  the  fupplies  which 
tb.ey  grar'.ted,  to  prefer  petitions  to  the  crown  for  the  redrefs 
of  any  particular  grievance,  of  which  they  found  reafon  to 
complain,  Thefe  petitions  received  the  fanftion  of  royal 
authority,  and  acquired  validity,  even,  without  tlie  CQnfeat 
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of  the  nobles.  Afterwards,  however,  the  houfe  of  peers, 
the  moft.  powerful  order  in  the  ftate,  reafonably  expefted, 
that  their  affent  flrould  be  exprefsly  granted  to  all  public 
ordinances  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  commons 
required  that  no  laws  fiiould  be  framed  merely  upon  their  pe- 
titions, unlefs  the  ftatiltes  were  worded  by  themlelves,  and 
Iiad  paffed  their  houfe  in  the  form  of  a bill.  At  this  time, 
the  commons  were  much  below  the  rank  of  legiflators  ; and 
throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  their  auent  is  not  once 
expreffed  in  any  of  the  enafling  claufes  ; nor  in  the  reigns 
eniuing,  till  tlie  9th  of  Edward  III.  norinany  of  the  enabl- 
ing claufes  of  16  Ric.  II.  Nay  even  fo  low  as  Henry  VI. 
from  the  beginning  till  the  8th  of  his  reign,  the  affent  of  the 
commons  is  not  once  expreffed  in  any  enabling  claufe.  Pref. 
to  Ruffhead’s  edition  of  the  ftatutes,  p.  7.  T’iie  commons 
were  fo  little  accuftoraed  to  tranfabl  public  bufinefs,  that 
they  had  no  fpeaker  till  after  the  paidiament  6th  Edw.  III. ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  moft  antiquaries,  not  till  the  ift  of 
Richard  II.  The  houfe  of  rCprefentatives  from  tlie  counties 
was  gradually  feparated  from  that  of  the  peers,  and  formed 
a dillinbl  order  in  the  ftate.  Navertheleis  the  knights  of 
fhires  did  not  form  the  fame  houfe  with  the  burgefles.  But 
by  degrees  the  growth  of  commerce  augmented  the  private 
wealth  and  confideration  of  the  burgeffes;  the  frequent  de- 
mands of  the  crown  increafed  their  public  importance ; and  as 
they  reprefented  particular  bodies  of  men,  refembling  in  this 
refpebl  the  knights  of  fhires,  they  were  united  together  in  the 
fame  houfe.  Mr.  Carte,  after  having  carefully  confultcd  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  affirms  (Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  451.),  that 
they  never  appear  to  have  been  united  till  the  i6th  of  Ed- 
ward III.  But  this  union  does  not  feem  to  have  been  final  j 
for,  in  1372,  the  burgefles  afted  b}'- themfelves,  and  voted 
a tax  afte-r  the  knights  were  difmiffed ; and  inftances  occur 
at  later  periods  of  their  abling  feparately.  The  chief  baron. 
Gilbert  (Hift.  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  37.),  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  reafon  w'hy  taxes  always  began  with  the  commons, 
or  burgeffes,  was,  that  they  were  limited  by  the  iriftrublions 
of  their  boroughs.  In  the  manner  above  ftated,  the  third 
eftate,  or  that  of  the  commons,  reached  at  laft  its  prefent 
form  ; and  as  the  country  gentlemen  made  thenceforwards 
no  fcruple  of  appearing  as  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  the 
diftinbtioii  between  the  members  was  entirely  loft,  and  the 
lower  houfe  thence  acquired  a great  acceffion  of  weight  and 
importance  in  the  kingdom.  Still,  however,  the  office  of 
this  eltate  was  very  different  from  that  which  it  has  fiiice 
exercifed  with  fo  much  advantage  to  the  public,  Inftead  of 
checking  and  controling  the  authority  of  the  king,  they 
were  naturally  induced  to  adhere  to  him,  as  the  great  foun- 
tain of  law  and  juftice,  and  to  fupport  liim  againft  tlie 
power  of  the  arillocracy,  which  was  at  once  the  fource  of 
oppreffion  to  themfelves,  and  difturbed  him  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  The  king,  in  his  turn,  gave  countenance  to 
an  order  of  men,  fo  uieful,  and  fo  little  dangerous;  the 
peers  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay  them  fome  confideration ; and. 
thus  the  third  eftate,  formerly  fo  abjebl  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  European  nations,  rofe  by  flow  degrees  to  its 
prefent  importance  ; and  in  itsprogrefs,  made  arts  and  com- 
merce, the  neceflary  attendants  of  liberty  and  equality, 
flouriflr  in  the  kingdom. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  advanced,  Mr. 
Hume  alleges  a further  evidence,  that  the  commencement 
of  the  houfe  of  burgeffes,  who  are  the  true  commons,  was 
not  an  affair  of  chance,  but  arofe  from  the  neceffities  of  the 
prefent  fitaation  ; viz.  that  Edward,  at  the  very  fame  time, 
fummoned  deputies  from  the  inferior  clergy,  the  firft  that 
ever  met  in  Englar  d,  and  required  them  to  impofc  taxes  on 
their  conftjtuents  {or  the  public  fervice. 
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On  tlie  otlier  hand,  it  lias  hern  srgued  by  the  advocates 
*f  the  higher  antiquity  of  tha  commons,  that  it  we  iogk  to 
the  beft  accounts  of  the  original  cuftoms  of  theancieni  Gor- 
man nations,  we  fliall  find,  that,  in  their  communities,  all 
the  fi-eeholders  enjoyed  an  equal  right  with  the  nobles  to 
afiift  in  deliberations  on  affairs  of  great  moment.  See  Tacitus 
de  Moribus  Geiman.  c.  25.  Upon  tliciiTirll  fetilemenl  in 
any  foreign  country,  and  while  their  number  was  fmall,  this 
right  might  be  exercifed,  without  much  inconvenience,  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  freeholders  afli  mbling  together  on 
open  plains.  To  this  purpofe,  Matthew  ol  Wehounlfer 
(Sub.  Ann.  1213.  Johan.  15.)  intimates,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  after  they  came  into  Britain,  exercifed  their  right  in 
this  manner  ; for  he  fays,  that  the  meadow  near  Staines,  in 
which  king  John  granted  the  great  charter,  was  called 
“ Runemeed,”  denoting  in  the  Saxon  language  the  “ mea- 
dow of  counfel,”  becaufe  from  ancient  times  it  had  been 
ufual  to  confult  there  upon  bufinefs  which  concerned  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  cuftom  had  been  dilufed 
under,  and  even  before,  the  government  of  the  Normans  ; 
perhaps  from  the  time  in  which  the  Saxon  lieptarchy  was 
united  into  one  kiiigdoin.  The  only  inllance  that  occurs  of 
its  having  been  revived  is  the  meeting  in  the  reign  of  king 
John  ; all  the  parliaments,  or  great  councils,  of  wliich  we 
have  any  account  before,  were  held  in  churches,  abbies,  or 
royal  caftles ; and  therefore,  if  the  right  of  the  freeholders 
continued,  the  greater  part  of  them  muft  have  exercifed  it, 
not  perfonally,  as  in  ancient  times,  but  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives.  By  a record  cited  by  Dr.  Brady,  fo  late  as  the 
fifteenth  year  of  king  John,  it  appears,  tkat  not  only  the 
greater  barons,  but  all  the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
crown,  had  a right  to  be  fummoned  to  parliament  by  par- 
ticular writs  ; and  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  till 
that  time,  no  reprefentatives  had  been  fent  by  any  of  thefe 
to  ferve  for  them  in  parliament;  but  they  attended  the  great 
councils  of  the  nation  in  tlicir  own  perfons  ; and  their  num- 
ber was  not  fo  confiderable,  as  not  to  allow  of  their  being 
accommodated  in  the  body  of  a church,  or  the  great  hall  of 
an  abbey  or  caftle.  But  thefe  were  far  from  being  all  the 
freeholders  of  the  kingdom  ; for  this  defeription  compre- 
hended all  who  held  ol  the  barons,  cither  by  kaight-fervice, 
or  free  fopage,  and  all  the  poffeffors  of  allodial  eftates,  with 
all  the  free  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs  not  holding  of 
the  crown.  The  number  of  all  thefe  was  too  great  to  be 
contained  in  any  building  however  fpacious.  But  were  thefe 
men  either  wholly  excluded  from  parliament,  or  were  they 
prefent  there  by  any  kind  of  reprefentation  ? Some  learned 
writers  have  fuppofed,  that  every  fnperior  lord,  who  held  of 
the  king  immediately  and  in  chief,  gave  an  opinion  on  mat- 
ters of  government,  which  bound  all  his  vaflals.  But  if  this 
were  the  cafe,  the  poireffbrs  of  allodial  eftates,  to  which 
clafs  we  may  refer  all  the  parochial  clergy,  having  no  fupe- 
rior  lord  to  aft  for  them  in  parliament,  could  not  be  tlius 
reprefented,  or  virtually  bound  by  the  afts  of  the  king’s 
barons,  to  whom  they  were  not  attached  by  any  feudal  con- 
nexion, and  of  whom  they  held  nothing.  Beiides,  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  who  are  now  reprefentatives 
of  the  commons  of  England,  are  elefted  by  tbofe  for  whom 
they  ferve  ; and  on  occalion  of  every  new  parliament,  the 
elcftors  are  at  liberty  to  make  a new  choice  : whereas,  the 
reprefentatives,  in  the  above  hypotbefis  of  fir  H.  Spelman, 
were  neither  elefted,  nor  liable  to  bo  changed  at  any  period 
of  time,  by  tbofe  whom  they  reprefented  ; their  right  to  fit 
in  parliament  not  ariilng  from  any  truft  conferred  by  the 
people,  but  wholly  from  their  tenures.  It  is  alfo  certain, 
that  the  feudal  fnperiority  was  the  fame  under  the  govern- 
fnent  of  Henry  III.  as  of  William  I.,  and  continued  fo  for 
fome  ages.  If  therefore  the  bai'ons,  and  fuperior  lords  of 


gruii  kefs,  holdeu  immediately  of  the  crown,  had,  by  virtue 
of  i iu'  inftitiUions  of  William  I.,  been  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
tlieir  vrifa's  in  parliament,  and  the  notion  then  was,  that 
evciy  feudatory,  holding  by  a mel'ue  tenure,  was  bound  by 
the  parliamentary  afts  of  his  lord,  how  came  that  notion  to 
be  difearded  in  the  49th  year  of  Henry  III.  or  under  the 
reign  ot  his  fon,  or  at  any  time  afterwards  ? A baron,  who 
held  oi  the  crown,  was  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  head 
of  his  vaiTals,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edvi-ard  III., 
as  much  as  in  any  of  the  preceding  reigns.  How  happened 
it  then,  that  the  confent  of  tliefc  valfals  to  the  making  of 
laws,  or  any  other  aft  of  moment  to  the  public,  was  not  ildl 
included  in  the  vote  of  their  lord  ? Why  was  it  given,  againll 
ttie  courfe  of  former  proceedings,  not  by  him,  as  their  re- 
prefentative,  but  by  knights  of  the  fiiire,  or  by  citizens,  or 
by  burgefles,  choten  by  the  vaftals  ? Some  have  referred 
this  change,  as  we  have  above  ftated,  to  the  earl  of  Lei- 
defter,  in  the  49th  year  of  Henry  TIL  But  an  exifting  re- 
cord, it  is  faid,  demonftrates  this  date  to  be  falfe.  A writ 
of  iummons,  directed  to  the  flieriffs  of  Bedfordfhire  and 
Bnckinghamflrire,  and  requiring  two  knights  to  be  fent  for 
each  of  thefe  counties,  is  extant  in  the  clofe  roll  of  the  58th 
year  of  Henry  III.  And  there  is  alfo  a clanfe  in  the  great 
charter  of  the  9th  of  the  fame  king  ( fee  Dr.  Blackftoiie’s 
edition  of  the  charter',  whereby  it  is  declared,  that,  together 
with  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  lords,  other  inferior  free- 
holders, et  omnes  de  regno,  by  which  words  lord  Lyttelton 
underftands  “ the  whole  commonalty  of  the  realm,”  granted 
to  the  king  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  their  moveable  goods,  in 
return  for  the  liberties  acceded  to  them  in  that  charter. 
“ Nor,”  fays  his  lordfiiip  {ubl  infra),  “ can  I difeover  in 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  any  reafon  fufficient  to  render  it 
probable,  that  fo  great  an  alteration  fliould  then  have  been 
made  in  the  conftitution  of  England.”  Such  au  alteration 
muft  have  produced  difputes,  which  would  have  been  noticed 
by  fome  of  the  numerous  hiftorians  of  that  age.  But  the 
Euglifti  hiftory  is  altogether  fileiit  as  to  any  difputes  between 
the  nobility  and  the  people,  on  this  account,  from  the  ear- 
liell  times  of  the  Saxon  government  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Hence  it  may  be  reafonably  prefumed,  that  the 
right  of  the  commons  mull  have  been  inconteftibly  eftablilhed 
by  cuftom,  and  interwoven  into  the  original  frame  of  our 
government.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  the  admifiioit 
of  all  the  lower  orders  of  freemen,  or  indeed  of  any  large 
number,  to  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  a par- 
ticipation of  the  legiflalive  power,  to  which  they  had  no 
right  before,  Ihould  have  been  brought  about,  and  yet 
pafs  unobferved  by  any  writer  who  lived  in  that  age. 
If  we  fuppofe,  as  fome  have  done,  that  the  fitting  fri 
parliament  vras  at  this  time  regarded  only  as  a trouble 
and  burden,  the  impofition  of  fuch  a burden  on  orders  of 
men,  who  had  been  before  exempt  from  it,  muft  have  been 
on  their  part  refifted  and  oppofed.  But  from  the  aft  of  the 
4th  of  Edward  III.,  which  is  thus  worded,  “ It  is  accorded, 
that  a parliament  (hall  be  holden  every  year  once,  and  more 
often,  if  need  be,”  we  may  infer,  tliat  it  was  generally  re- 
garded in  a very  different  light,  rather  as  a privilege,  of 
which  they  earneftly  defired  the  frequent  enjoyment,  th.au 
as  a burden,  from  which  they  wiflicd  to  be  exempt.  It  is 
true,  fome  boroughs,  which,  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
were  unable  to  bear  the  expcnce  of  fending  members  to  par- 
liament, declined  the  exercife  of  that  privilege  ; but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  allege  this  circumltance,  which  occurred 
in  particular  inftances,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  ge- 
neral fciife  of  the  commons  in  counties,  cities,  or  other  more 
wealthy  boroughs.  Befides,  there  are  fome  iuftauces  of  bo- 
roughs that  petitioned  to  be  reftored  to  the  ule  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  fending  members  to  parliament,  after  a very  long 
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intenniption.  . Moreover,  it  feems  incredible,  that  if  the 
whole  legiflative  power  had,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
been  always  placed  in  the  nobility  and  the  king,  they  Ihould 
not  have  oppofed  the  extenfion  of  it  to  fo  many  perfons  of 
lower  rank  in  the  Hate  : more  efpecially  as  the  power  of  the 
nobility  was  never  higher  than  it  was  in  this  reign.  With 
regard  to  the  earl  of  Leicetter,  it  was  not  his  intereft,  while 
* he  was  afting  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  and  people,  in  a very 
dangerous  contefl.againft  the  crown,  to  make  any  innovations 
offeniive  or  diftafteful  to  either  of  thofe  bodies  ; rxjr  is  it 
probable,  that  any  new  inftitution,  begun  by  th^t  earl,  fltould 
have  been  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  Edward  I.  Among 
the  clofe  rolls  of  the  24th  of  this  king,  there  is  a writ 'o if 
-fummons  to  parliament,  already  cited,  iu  which  it  is  afferted, 
net  as  an  innovation  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  but 
“ a maxim  grounded  on  a moll  equitable  law,  eftablifhed  by 
•the  forefight  and  wifdom  of  facred  princes,  that  what  con- 
■cerns  all,  fliould  be  done  with  the  approbation  of  all ; and 
that  dangers  to  the  whole  com.munity,  fliould  be  obviated  by 
remedies  provided  by  the  whole  community.”  If  the  earl 
of  Leiceller,  or  even  if  Edward  I.,  or  his  father,  had  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  fummoning  the  commons  to  parliament, 

, Edward  could  not  with  propriety  have  ufed  this  language. 
It  is  further  alleged,  that  there  is  not  in  any  of  the  oldell 
writs  for  fending-  up  reprefentatives  from  cities  or  boroughs 
the  leaf!  intimation,  that  fuch  eleftions  were  a novelty  then 
introduced.  Som.e  wtits  are  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
an  induftrious  fearcher  of  records  on  thisfubjeCd,  which  fet 
forth  a claim  of  certain  tenants  in  ancient  demefne,  before 
the  15th  year  of  Edward  II.,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  wages  to  knights  of  the  fhire  ; “ forafmuch  as 
they  and  their  anceltors,  tenants  of  the  fame  manor,  had, 
from  time  beyond  memory,  been  always  exempted,  by 
cuftom,  from  the  expences  of  knights,  feat  by  the  commu- 
nity of  their  county  to  the  parliaments  of  the  king,  and  of 
his  royal  progenitors.”  A time  beyond  memory  is  defined 
bf  our  law-books  to  be  a time  antecedent  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ; and  if  no  wages  had  been  ever 
paid  to  knights  of  the  fnire  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  it 
would  have  been  preppiterous  for  thefe  perfons  to  tell  the 
grandfon  of  that  king,  that  they  had  enjoyed  a cullomary 
privilege  of  not  paying  wages  from  time  beyond  mem.ory, 
wiiich  mull  fuppofed,  when  this  exemption  was  claimed, 
to  go  much  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

With  regard  to  cities  and  boroughs,  there  arc  hkewife 
extant  two  claims,  made  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Ed- 
ward HI.,  which  feem  to  decide  the  fenfe.  of  that  age  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  the  oultqm  of  citizens  and  burgeffes 
coming  to  parliament,  and  from  towns  that  were  held  under 
fubjedls,  not  immediately  of  the  crown.  Thefe  are  the 
claims  of  the  towns  of  St.  Albans  and  Barnltaple.  In  tlie 
petition  of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans,  firft  taken  notice  of 
by  Selden,  and  then  by  Petyt,  Brady,  Tyrrel,  and  others, 
and.  prefented  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
the  petitioners  affert,  that  though  they  held  in  capite  of  the 
crown,  and  owed  only  for  all  other  fervice  their  attendance 
in  parliament,  yet  the  Iheriff  had  omitted  them  in  his  writs ; 
whereas,  both  in  the  reign  of  the  king's  father,  and  all  his 
predecelTors,  they  had  always  fent  members.  This  expref- 
lion,  it  is  alleged,  could  not  have  been  ufed,  if  the  com- 
mencemeut  of  the  houfe  of  commons  were  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  However,  Madox,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  the 
Exchequer,”  p.  522,  &c.  has  endeavoured  to  deltroy  the 
authority  of  this  petition  for  the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  ad- 
duced. He  aflerts,  firft,  that  there  was  no  fuch  tenure  in 
England,  as  that  of  holding  by  attendance  in  parliament, 
iaftead  of  all  other  fervice  ; and  fecondly,  that  the  borough 


of  St.  Albans  never  held.  of  the  crown  at  all,  hut  was  always 
demefne  land  of  the  abbot.  _ It  is  no  wonder,  thereforq, 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  that  a petition,  which  advances  two  falfc- 
hoods,  ftiould  contain  one  hiltorical  miftake,  which  indeed 
amounts  only  to  an  inaccurate  and  exaggerated  exprefiion  ; 
no  ftrange  matter  in  ignorant  burgefl'es  of  that  age,  who 
wanted  to  fitake  ou  the  authority  of  their  abbot,  and  to  hold 
of  the  king,  without  rendering  any  fcrvices  even  to  the 
crown.  See  the  dilcuftion  of  this  fabjecl,  and  aa  examina- 
tion of  the  reafoning  of  Madox  and  Dr,  Brady,  in  Lyttel- 
ton’s tlift  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  p.  405,  &c.  The  advocates  for 
the  antiquity  of  borough  repreientatives  further  refer  to  a 
ftatute  of  the  5th  year  of  Ricliaru  TI.  ftat.  2.  which  enadtsj 
“ that  all  and  lingular  perfons  and  commonalties,  wliich  from 
henceforth  fnali  have  the  fummons  oi  the  parliament,  fliali 
come  from  henceforth  to  the  parliaments  in  the  manner  as 
they  are  bound  to  do,  and  have  been  accvjlomed  nvithin  the 
realm  of  England.,  of  old  times . And  if  any  perfon  of  the  fame 
realm,  which  from  henceforth  Ihali  have  the  faid  fummons 
(be  he  arehbiihop,  bilhop,  abbot,  prior,  duke,  earl,  baron, 
banneret,  hnrft  of  the  Jl-'irc,  citizen  of  city,  hurgefs  cf  borough, 
or  other  fingular  perfon  or  commor.n’ty ) , do  abfent  himfelf, 
&e.  lie  fliall  be  amerced,  and  olherwile  punilhed,  according 
as  of  old  times  hath  been  ufed  to  be  done  icithin  the  fnd  realm  in 
the  faid  cafe.''  Upon  this  ftatute  it  is  argued,  that  it  makes 
no  dillindtiou  between  the  antiquity  of  fummons  to  parlia- 
ment fent  to  the  greater  nobility,  and  thofe.  to  citizens,  bur- 
gelFes,  and  knights  of  tlic  Ihire.  Befides  this  remarkable 
teftimony  of  the  whole  legiflature  iu  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  cuilom  of  tlie  commons  coming  to  the 
parliament,  we  have  a petition  of  tiie  commons  in  the  fecon.d 
parliament  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  which  fets  forth  to 
that  prince,  “ that  as  it  hath  ever  been  their  libertie  and  free- 
dom, that  there  fnould  no  ftatute  nor  law  be  made,  unlefs 
they  paft  thereto  their  aflent,  confidering  tliat  the  commune 
of  your  land,  the  which  is  and  e ver  hath  been  a member  of 
your  parliament,  be  as  well  affenters  as  petitioners,”  &,c. 
This  claim  was  not  dilailowed  either  by  the  lords  or  the 
king.  Befides  thefe  authorities  drawn  from  ftatotes  and  re- 
cords, it  is  faid,  that  very  evident  indications  of  the  prefence 
of  the  people  in  the  national  councils,  and  of  their  being 
conftituent  parts  thereof,  though  in  a diforderly  manner,  are 
to  be  found  in  fome  ancient  hiftories,  and  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  tranfaftions  in  parliament,  from  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor  to  that  ot  Henry  II.  Several  inftances 
to  this  purpofe,  occurring  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, William  Rufus,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  II., 
&c.  are  produced  by  lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  Notes  to  his 
-Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.  421,  &c.  We  mayDurther  add,  that 
the  prefence  of  the  people  in  the  Saxon  councils,  and  their 
having  had  a ftiare  in  the  higheft  afts  of  legiflature  and  go- 
vernment, even  till  the  entrance  of  the  Normans,  feems  to 
be  proved  very  ftrongly  from  the  preambles  of  laws  and  other 
proceedings  of  thofe  councils,  and  from  the  words  of  the  beft 
hiftorians  who  lived  near  to  thofe  times.  On  this  long  ufage, 
fays  lord  Lyttelton,  their  right  was  eftablifhed  ; and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  continued  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
with  other  cuftoms  and  rights  confirmed  by  him  to  the  na*. 
tion,  and  under  his  fuccefifors,  by  like  fanblions  of  ancient 
liberties  granted  in  repeated  royal  charters.  In  ancient 
times,  however,  the  property  of  the  commons  was  fo  un- 
equal to  that  of  the  nobles,  and  the  feudal  obligations  of  the 
inferior  landholders  to  the  lords  under  whom  they  held, 
created  fuch  a dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter,  that 
although,  in  the  idea  and  fcheme  of  the  government,  a po- 
pular power  was  mixed  with  the  regal  and  ariftocratical,  yet, 
in  reality,  the  fcale  of  the  people  was  not  weighty  enough 
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to  make  a proper  countcrpoife  to  either  of  the  others.  The 
coinmous  ufually  declined  to  give  their  opinion  or  advice  to 
the  crown,  In  certain  matters  of  flate,  and  fubmittcd  their 
iudgrnent  refpefting  them  to  the  king  and  his  council,  or  to 
them  and  the  lords.  While  the  reprefentatives  of  cities,  towns, 
and  boroughs,  \^'erechofe^only  outof  perfonsrefideatinthein, 
they  were  generally  peopleof  iowdegree  and  condition,  whofe 
education  and  way  of  life  rendered  them  very  unfit  to  judge 
of  arduous  queftions  concerning  foreign  affairs,  and  treaties 
with  foreign  ftates.  Neverthelefs,  even  in  the  earlicft  times, 
■fo  far  back  as  we  have  any  rolls  of  the  parliament,  all  the 
commons  appear  to  have  given  their  advice  with  great  free- 
dom in  matters  concerning  the  internal  government  and  order 
of  th.e  kingdom.  What  they  declined  to  advife  in,  upon 
fome  occafions,  were  quefliioiisthat  related  to  the  making  of 
peace  or  war.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  alferts,  on  the  authority 
of  a citation  from  fir  Robert  Cotton’s  abridgment  of  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  that  the  commons  in  thefe  times  were 
muchbelo\W  the  rank  of  legiflators,  and  that  they  were  con- 
fidered  by  the  king  merely'  as  petitioners,  or  defUtute  of  any 
proper  legiflative  authority'.  But  the  whole  paffage,  cited 
by  Lord  Lyttleton,  feems  to  confirm,  inllead  of  denying 
their  legiflative  authority.  In  the  king’s  anfwer  to  their 
application,  they'  are  truly  told,  that  the  power  of  judica- 
ture does  not  appertain  to  them,  but  to  the  king  and  the 
lords ; and  this  was  the  queftion  to  which  their  prayer  re- 
lated ; but  in  ftatutes  they  were  to  judge,  as  well  as  in 
grants,  fubfidles,  &c.  Their  being  petitioners  was  cer- 
tainly no  argument  againfi:  their  being  legiflators  ; flnee  the 
courfe  of  proceedings  then  was,  that  their  petitions,  if  af- 
fented  to  by  the  lords  and  theking,  fhould  be  turned  into  fta- 
tutes, as  ail  the  old  recordsof  parliament  unqueftionablyflrew. 

Burgelfes  were  flrft  admitted  into  the  Scottilh  parliaments 
by  Robert  Bruce,  A. I).  1126  ; and  in  the  preamble  to  the 
laws  of  Robert  III.  they'  are  ranked  among  the  conftituent 
members  of  that  aflembly.  Brady  of  Boroughs.  Petyt’s 
Right  of  the  Commons.  B rady’s' Anfwer  to  Petyt.  Tyr- 
rel’s  Appendix  to  his  Hiftory'  of  England.  Hume’s  Hift. 
of  England,  vol.  i.  and  ii.  Appendix  i.  and  ii.  Lyttelton’s 
Hiftory  of  Henry  II.  vol.  iii.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  79.  8vo.  ■ See  WiTTENACEMOTE,  and  P.tP.- 

i-IAMENT. 

Borough,  in  Law,  is  a body  corporate,  confiding 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a certain  traA  of  ground,  erected  by 
the  fovercign,  with  jurifdiclion  annexed  to  it.  Boroughs 
areeredted,  either  to  be  holden  of  the  fovereign  himfclf, 
which  is  the  general  cafe  of  royal  boroughs,  or  of  the  fupe- 
rior  of  the  lands  fo  erefted,  as  boroughs  of  regality  and  ba- 
rony. The  former  are  empowered,  by  their  charters,  to 
dlioofe  annually  certain  office  bearers,  or  magiftrates  ; but 
in  the  latter,  the  nomination  of  magiftrates  is,  by  their 
charters,  lodged  fometimes  in  the  inhabitants,  fometimes  in 
die  fuperior.  Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurifdiftion  in  mat- 
ters of  debt,  fervice,  and  queftioiisof  pofteffion  betwixt  the 
inhabitants.  Their  criminal  jurifdiftion  comprehends  petty 
riots,  and  recklefs  fire-raifing.  The  dean  of  guild  is  that 
magiftrate  of  a royal  borough,  who  is  head  of  the  merchant- 
company  ; to  him  belong  the  cognizance  of  mercantile 
cauftS  within  the  borough,  and  the  infpedfion  of  buildings, 
that  they  encroach  neither  on  private  property',  nor  on  the 
public  ftreets  ; and  he  may  direft  infu.fficient  houfes  to  be 
pulled  down.  His  jurifdiftion  has  no  dependence  on  the 
court  of  the  borough,  or  bailie-court. 

■ Boroughs,  Royal,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made 
for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted  by  feveral 
of  their  kings;  having  the  privilege  of  fending  commiffioners 
to  reprefent  them,  b&fidcs  other  peculiar  privileges:  ' 


Thefe  form  a body  of  th^mlLlvcs,  and  fend  commiffioners, 
each  to  an  annual  convention  at  Edinburgh,  to  confult  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  the  general  intereft  of  the  boroughs. 
r\ccording  to  Chamberlayne,  they  have  the  foie  power  of 
trade  and  merchandize,  exclufive  of  all  others,  a power  of 
holding  courts,  exercifing  the  jurifditlion  of  flieriffs,  making 
bye  laws,  8cc. 

The  company  of  merchants  in  a royal  borough  make 
wliat  is  called  a guild  ; the  chief  of  which  is  a dean  of  guild, 
who  is  next  magiftrate  to  the  bailiff.  See  Guild. 

The  royal  boroughs  are  not  only  fo  many  diftindl  corpo- 
rations, but  do  alfo  conftitute  one  entire  body',  governed  by, 
and  accountable  to  one  general  court,  anciently  called  the 
“ court  of  four  boroughs,”  held  yearly  to  treat  and  deter- 
mine concerning  matters  relating  to  the  common  advantage 
of  all  borouglis.  The  four  boroughs  which  compofed  this 
court  were  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick  ; 
which  two  laft  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  Lin- 
lithgow and  Lanerk  were  put  iii  their  places  ; with  a faving 
to  tlie  former,  whenever  they  fhould  return  to  their  allegi- 
ance. But  this  court  not  being  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  royal  boroughs,  they  were  all  empowered, 
under  James  III.  in  14S7,  to  fend  commiffioners  to  a yearly 
convention  of  their  own,  wliicli  was  then  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Inverkeithing,  and  is  now  held  at  Edinburgh,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  convention  of  boroughs,  vefted  with 
great  power. 

BoROUGH-Cvar/j,  In  Law,  are  certain  courts  held  in  bo- 
roughs, by  prefeription,  charter,  or  aft  of  parliament:  fuch 
are  the  flieriff’s  court,  and  court  of  huftings  in  London. 
See  Court.  , 

BoROUGH-^^«j/f/S,  fo  named  in  contradiftinftion,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Norman  cuftoms,  and  noticed  by  Glanvil  (1.  7. 
c.  3.},  and  by  Littleton  165.),  demotes  a cuftomaiy  de- 
feent  of  lands  or  tenements  in  fome  ancient  boroughs  and 
copyhold  manors,  wdiereby  they  come  to  the  y'oungeft,  in- 
ftead  of  the  eldeft  fon  ; or  if  the  owner  hath  no  iffue,  to  the 
youn.geft  inftead  of  the  eldeft  brother;  becaufe  according 
to  I Jttleton,  the  youngeft  is  fuppofed,  in  law,  the  leaft  able 
to  ftiift  for  himfelf.  i Inft.  no.  b.  And  in  fupport  of  this 
reafon,  other  ufages  in  favour  of  the  youngeft  are  alleged,  as 
that  in  Kent,  where  the  lands  being  equally  divided  among 
all  the  fons,  the  youngeft  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  aftre  or 
hearth  in  the  manfion-houfe,  in  his  flrare,  as  being  fuppofed 
the  tendereft  and  more  in  need  of  warming.  Others,  not- 
withftanding,  fufpeft  a different  reafon  for  the  rife  of  bo- 
ro'jgh-Englifh,  viz.  that  the  places,  where  this  cuftom  now 
obtains,  were  anciently  liable  to  that  cuftom  granted  to  the ' 
lords  of  manors  in  Scotland  by  king  Eugenius,  \vho  had 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  firft  night  of  their  tenants* ' 
brides;  fo  that  the  eldeft  fon  being  prefumed  to  be  the  lord*s, 
they  ufually  fettled  their  hinds  on  the  youngeft  fon,  whom 
they  thought  their  own  ; which  being  praftifed  a long  time, 
grew  at  length  into  a cuftom.  The  cuftom,  however,  never 
obtained  in  England,  though  it  did  in  Scotland,  under  the 
name  of  “ mercheta',”  or  “ marcheta,”  till  it  was  abolillVed 
by  Malcolm  III.  Perhaps,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  the  ori- - 
gin  of  this  praftice  may  be  iliuftrated  by  that  of  the  Tar- 
tars, mentioned  by  Du-Haldc,  among  whom  die  fame  cuf- 
tom of  defeent  to  the  youngeft  fon  prevails.  As  tlie  nation 
is  compofed  of  fhepherds  and  herdfmen,  the  eldeft  fons  rni- 
gratefrom  their  father  with  an  allotment  of  cattle,  to  feck  a 
new  habitation.  The  youngeft  fon,  continuing  lateft  with 
his  father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of  hishoufe  ; the  reft  being 
already  provided  for.  This  cuftom  of  migrating  obtained 
in  many  other  northern  nations  ; and  borougb-Englifli  may 
be^a  remnant  of  that  paftoral  ftate-of  our  Britifti  and  Ger- 
man 
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iftifl  anceftors,  wliicli  Ctefar  and  Tacitus  defcrlbe.  Black- 
ftone’s  Comm.  vul.  ii.  p.  83,  84. 

This  cuftom  goes  with  the  land,  and  direfts  the  defcent  to 
the  youngeft  fon,  although  there  be  a devife  to  the  contrary. 
2 Lev.  138.  If  a copyhold  in  borotigh-Englillt  be  furren- 
dered  to  the  ufe  of  a perfon  and  his  heirs,  the  right  will  de- 
fcend  to  the  youngeft  fon,  according  to  the  culfom.  i Mod. 
102.  And  a youngeft  fon  fliall  inherit  an  eftate  in  tail,  in 
borough-Englifh.  Noy.  106.  But  an  heir  at  common  law 
{hall  take  advantage  of  a cuftom  annexed  to  horough-Engliilt 
land;  though  the  youngeft  fon  fhall  be  entitled  to  all  adlions 
in  right  of  the  land,  i Nelf.  Abr,  396.  And  the  eldeft  fon 
{liall  have  tythes  arifmg  from  borough-Englifii  land  ; for 
tythes  of  common  right  are  not  inheritances  defceiidible  to 
an  heir,  but  come  in  fucceffion  from  one  clergyman  to  an- 
other. Ibid.  347.  Eorough-Engliili  land  being  defcend- 
ible  to  the  youngeft  fon,  if  a younger  fon  dies  without  iffue 
male,  leaving  a daughter,  fuch  daughter /hall  inherit  “jure 
repreientationis.”  1 Salk.  243.  By  this  cuftom  the  widow 
fltall  have  the  whole  of  her  hufband’s  lands  in  dower,  called 
her  “ free-bench  and  it  is  given  to  her  to  enable  her  the 
better  to  provide  for  the  younger  children  entrufted  to  her 
c-are.  Co.  Litt.  33.  m.  F.N.B.  150.  Mo.  PI.  566.  As 
borough-Englifh  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  law,  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  prove  that  fuch  cuftom  adtually  exifts,  but  only 
tliat  the  lands  in  queftion  are  fubjedl  to  it.  i Comm.  76, 
But  the  extenfion  of  the  cuftom  to  the  collateral  line  mult 
be  fpecially  pleaded.  Robinf.  on  Gavelkind,  38.  43.  93. 

3op,ov GH-ffeaJ,  or  f/r<7i^-BoROUG  H,  was  one  of  the 
lowed:  magiftrates  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  chief 
man  of  the  decennary,  tithing,  or  free-burg,  confifting  of 
ten  families  ; chofen  by  the  reft  to  fpeak  and  a£t  in  their 
behalf.  He  is  alfo  called  the  tithing-man,  and,  in  fonie 
countries,  the  borough-holder,  bors-holder,  or  borough’s- 
elder,  being  fuppofed  the  difereeteft  man  in  the  borough, 
town,  or  tithing. 

According  to  the  inftitution  of  Alfred,  every  houfeholder 
was  anfvverable  for  the  behaviour  of  his  family  and  flaves,  and 
even  of  his  guefts,  if  they  lived  above  three  days  in  his  houfe ; 
and  ten  neighbouring  houfeholders  formed  themfelves  into  a 
corporation,  under  Sie  name  of  a decennary,  or  tithing,  of 
which  the  head-borough,  or  bors-holder  (derived  from  the 
Saxon  words  l>or/:,  a furety,  and  older,  a head  or  chief),  w.is 
the  prefident,  and  they  were  anfwerable  for  the  condudf  of 
each  other.  Every  man  was  puniftied  as  an  outlaw,  who  did 
not  regifter  hiinfelf  in  fome  tithing ; nor  could  any  one 
change  his  habitation,  without  a warrant  or  certificate  from 
the  bors-holder  of  the  tithing  to  which  he  formerly  belonged. 
When  any  perfon  in  any  tithing  was  guilty  of  a crime,  the 
bors-holder  was  fummoned  to  anfwer  for  him;  and  if  he  were 
not  willing  to  be  furety  for  his  appearance  and  his  clearing 
himfelf,  the  criminal  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  there  de- 
tained till  his  trial.  If  he  fled,  either  before  or  after  finding 
fureties,  the  bors-holder  and  decennary  became  liable  to  in- 
quiry, and  were  expofed  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Thirty- 
one  days  were  allqwed  them  for  producing  the  criminal : and 
if  they  did  not  find  him  within  that  time,  the  bors-holder, 
with  two  other  members  of  the  decennary,  was  obliged  to 
appear,  and,  together  with  three  chief  members  of  the  three 
neighbouring  decennaries  (making  twelve  in  all),  to  fwear 
that  his  decennary  was  free  from  all  privity  both  of  the  crime 
committed,  and  of  the  efcape  of  the  criminal.  If  the  bors- 
holder  could  not  find  fuch  a number  to  anfwer  for  their  inno- 
cence, the  decennary  was  compelled  by  fine  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion.  to  the  king,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence. 
The  feverity  of  this  regulation  was  afterwards  a little  miti- 
gated, and  the  oaths  of  all,  the  members  of  the  tithing  to 
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which  the  criminal  belonged,  to  the  above  effeA,  WSfC  ad- 
mitted as  a fufficient  exculpation,  provided  that,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  promifed,  upon  oath,  to  prefent  him  to  Juftice,  as 
foon  as  they  could  apprehend  him.  By  this  inftitution,  every 
man  was  obliged,  from  Ins  own  intereft,  to  keep  a watchful 
eye  over  the  conduct  of  his  neighbours  ; and  was  in  a man- 
ner furety  for  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  were  placed  under 
the  divifion  co  which  he  belonged  ; and  hence  thefe  decenna- 
ries received  the  name  of  frank-pledges.  SeeTirniNG. 

In  many  pariflies,  head-borough  alfo  fignifies  a kind  of 
Lead  conftable,  where  there  are  feveral  chofen  as  his  alllft- 
ants,  to  ferve  warrants,  &c.  See  Con  stable. 

Borough,  or  Borge,  denotes  apledge  or  fecurity  for  an- 
other’s keeping  the  peace,  and  conforming  to  the  laws.  The 
word  is  Saxon,  and  is  fometimes  alfo  written  borough  ; in 
Latin  writers,  borgha  and  burgha. 

BoROUGH-^Tfac)6,  Borgi fraBura,  in  Ancient Lanu  Writer 
denotes  a breaking  of  the  pledge  or  fecurity  given  by  the 
members  of  tithings  for  the  behaviour  of  each  other. 

This  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  borg-hrege^ 
borgh-brege,  burg-brcche,  and  borgIn-fraBura. 

Boroughs,  Law,  or  Borrows,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
the  fame  with  what  in  England  is  called  binding  to  the  peace. 
In  cafe  of  a contravention  of  law-boroughs,  the  furety  or 
cautioner  is  equally  liable  with  the  principal  for  the  penalty 
fpecified  therein,  the  one-half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  t» 
the  complainer. 

BOROUGH-BRIDGE,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  bo- 
rough town  of  Yorkfliire,  in  England,  derives  the  latter  part, 
of  its  name  from  a handfome  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Ure. 
This  place  was  formerly  called  iVfw-borougl;,  in  contra- 
diftindtion  from  Aldborough  or  0/J-borough,  a village  about 
one  mile  diftant.  Each  of  thefe  places  has  the  privilege  of 
fending  two  members  to  parliament;  and  as  both  are  included 
in  one  parifli,  -that  parifh  has  the  fingular  power  of  returning 
four  members.  Aldborough  firft  made  a return  in  1558, 
and  New-borougli  in  1553.  The  former  place  is  attributed, 
by  many  refpectable  writers,  to  Roman  origin,  andisfaidto 
be  the  ftation  Ifurium,  which  was  placed  on  the  Watling- 
ftreet,  17  miles  from  Eboracum,  or  York.  The  ancient 
walls  of  this  town  (Ifurium),  obferves  Mr.  Gough,  tbougb 
level  with  the  ground,  may  eafily  be  traced  in  a circumference 
of  more  than  a mile  and  a half.  They  inclofe  an  area  of  ait- 
oblong  fquare,  containing  about  60  acres,  which  Hope  to  the 
river  Ure.  The  walls,  nearly  four  yards  thick,  were  founded 
on  large  pebbles,  which  were  laid  in  a bed  of  blue  clay.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  ftation  was  a hillock,  called  Borough-hill, 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  citadel,  where  foundations  of 
buildings,  Mofaic  pavements,  &c,  have  been  difeovered.  A 
fudatory,  with  fculptured  altars,  numerous  coins,  urns,  and 
other  relics  of  the  Romans  . have  been  found  at  this  fta- 
tion, which  was  evidently  of  much  confequence  in  Roman 
Britain,  although  probably  fubordinate  to  the  great  one  at 
Eboracum.  It  is  generally  written  Ifurium  Brigantuin, 
whence  Horfley  infers  that  it  wasthe  capital  of  the  Brigantes. 
A particular  account  of  the  antiquities  found  here,  with  en- 
gravings, may  be  feen  in  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden,  voh 
iii.  p.  59,  &c.  and  a very  judicious  account  in  Hargrave’s 
Hiftory  of  Knarefborough,  fifth  edition,  i2mo.  1798. 

Borough-Bridge  is  only  a fmall  town,  with  114  houfea 
and  680  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  the  parifli  of  Ald- 
borough,  and  has  a chapel  of  eafe  to  the  mother  church. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a crofs,  or  obelilk,  about  twelve 
feet  high,  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  ftone  asthe  DeailPs  Armivsy 
which  are  at  a fhort  diftance  weft  of  the  town.  Thefe  fin- 
gular ftones  have  excited  much  curiofity,  among  antiquaries, 
and  fu;niflied  a theme  for  various  conjedlurai  dilTertations. 

2 The 
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There  wet'e  formerly  four  ftones,  raifed  upright  irt  the 
ground,  but  one  of  them  was  demoliihed  in  thelaft  century. 
The  remaining  three  Hand  about  two  hundred  feet  from  each 
other,  aie  of  an  obeliflcal  fiiapc,  and  of  a ilupendous  fize. 
The  tops  feem  as  if  Iplit,  and  tlie  lides  are  indented,  or  fur- 
rowed, for  a certain  fpacc  downwards.  This  appearance 
ir.duced  fome  writers  to  ailcrt  that  they  were  fluted  by  art ; 
but  it  is  more  pi'obable  tliat  the  weather  effected  this  opera- 
tion. The  height  of  the  tallcll  hone  is  twenty-two  feet 
and  a half  from  the  ground,  and  its  greateft  circumierence 
fifteen  feet.  Its  depth  in  the  ground  is  four  feet  and  a 
half.  Another  flone  meafures  twenty-one  feet  high,  b'y 
foventeen  feet  in  girth  ; and  the  third  flone  is  feventeen  feet 
high,  by  twenty-two  feet  in  cireumference.  Mr.  Drake  (in 
Iiis  hiltory  of  York)  fuppofes  they  trere  trophies  raifed  by 
the  Romans  ; Leland  is  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  Dr.  Gale 
conjedtures,  that  they  were  Hermas,  and  from  their  parti- 
cular pofltion  pointed  to  four  different  Roman  roads  that 
met  at  this  place.  Doftors  Plott  and  Stukely  attribute 
them  to  the  Britons,  and  this  feems  the  more  probable,  as 
we  are  well  affured  that  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  Britain 
raifed  various  Angle  upright  ffones,  and  different  circles  of 
flones  of  varied  diameter  and  magnitude.  Thefe,  fays  Mr. 
Pennant,  were  either  monumental  memorials  of  departed  he- 
roes, or  the  rude  objefts  of  worfliip,  fuch  as  the  Ifi-aelites 
. bowed  to,  when  they  departed  from  the  purity  of  adora- 
tion. Such  objedts  are  ftyled  in  Wales  Meini-hirion,  or  the 
Jong  ffones,  and  Meinigwyr,  or  the  ambroflal  flones,  as  de- 
scribed by  Bryant  and  others. 

The  river  tire  is  not  navigable  higher  than  Borough- 
bridge,  near  which  the  canal  from  Ripon  communicates  with 
it  by  means  of  a lock.  About  two  miles  and  a half  below 
the  town,  the  river  Swale  joins  the  Ure.  Borough-bridge, 
Aldborough,  and  the  manor,  honour,  and  caflle  of  Knaref- 
borough  were,  in  the  13th  of  Henry  III.  granted  to  the 
famous  Hubert  de  Burgh,  upon  his  paying  tool,  a year  into 
the  exchequer, but  were  forfeited  by  his  fon  in  the  fame  reign 
for  joining  Simon  de  Montfort  at  the  battle  of  Evefliam. 
Borough-bridge  remained  in  the  crown  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  II,  v/ho  beftowed  it  on  his  infolent  favourite  Piers 
Gavefton.  It  now  belongs,  with  the  intereft  of  the  two 
boroughs,  to  the  duke  of  Nevvcaftlc.  Near  this  place,  in 
1322,  a battle  was  fought  between  thefoldiers  of  Edwardil. 
and  prince  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancafter,  when  the  latter  was 
taken  prifoner,  and,  after  fuffering  various  indignities,  was 
beheaded.  Ivloff  of  his  partizans  were  taken,  and  fome  were 
ilain  ; among  whom  was  John  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford, 
who,  in  palling  over  the  wooden  bridge  of  this  place,  was 
killed  by  a lance  from  a foldier  lurking  beneath  the  bridge. 

This  town  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  and  feveral 
fairs  annually  ; the  principal  of  which,  in  June,  continues 
for  a week,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  manufafturers 
from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  &c.  Plar- 
grove’s  Hittory  of  Knarefborough.  Gough’s  edition  of 
Camden’s  Britannia.  Pennant’s  Tour  from  Alfton  Moor 
to  Harrowgate,  qto.  1804. 

BOROVITCHI,  a town  and  diftrift  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Novogorod,  fituated  on  the  river  Mila; 
S8  miles E.  S.  E.  of  Novogorod, and  168  S.E.of  Peterlburg. 

BORO  W A,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czallau, 
8 miles  E.N  E.  of  Teutfeh  Brod. 

BOROWICA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Lucko. 

BOROWICK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiou,  32  miles  S.E.  of  Czerkafy. 

BOROWNIZA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz,  i8  miles  S.  E.  of  ivonigingratz. 
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BOROVJSKO,  a town  of  Birhemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Ledetfch. 

BOROZAIL,  in  Medicine^  a difeafe  which  refemhles 
the  yaws,  frequent  among"  the  Africans  inhabiting  ti<e 
bank,  of  the  river  Senegal.  See  Yaws. 

BOROZDINKA,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffian 
Tanary,  in  the  government  of  Caucalus,  on  the  Uial  ; 
32  miles  N.  of  Guriel. 

BORRAGO,  in  Botany.  See  Borago. 

BORRELISTS,  in  Ecclcfiajical  Hijlory,  a feft  or  fort 
of  Anabaptiils  in  Holland,  who  allow  of  no  ufe  of  facra- 
nients,  public  prayers,  or  other  external  worfliipi  nor  of 
any  human  glofs  or  explication  of  feripture  ; but  profefs  to 
adhere  to  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  New  Tcffament  times 
in -all  their  fimpiicity. 

They  took  their  denomination  from  their  founder,  Bor- 
rel,  a perfun  of  great  learning  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  tongues,  RTid  brother  of  M.  Borrel,  ambaffador  of  the 
States  to  the  French  king. 

BORRI,  Joseph  Francis,  in  Latin  Burrhus,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  impollor  and  empiric  of  the  17th  century,  was 
born  at  Milan,  about  the  year  1625,  and  educated  in  the 
Jefuits’  feininary  at  Rome.  In  early  life  he  was  notorious 
for  his  licentious  conduft ; but  afterwards  affuming  the  cha- 
radler  of  a religious  devotee,  he  declaimed  againfl  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  agp.  and  pretended  to  fuperaatural  viiions  and 
revelations.  Dreading  the  powers  of  the  inquilition  at  Rome, 
he  removed  to  Milan,  where  he  eftabliflied  a new  fedl,  con- 
fifling  of  perfons  whom  he  attached  to  hirnfelf  and  his  caufe 
by  vows  of  fecrecy,  and  whom  he  deprived  of  their  property 
by  enforcing  the  obligation  of  voluntary  poverty.  Witli 
the  afliftance  of  his  deluded  followers,  and  by  means  of  a 
fword  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  heaven,  he 
propofed  to  compel  all  mankind  to  unite  in  one  flrcep-fold, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  flrepherd  and  fuperintendant. 
Among  his  other  fancies  and  chimeras,  one  of  his  moft 
dlftinguifliing  dodlrines  was  that  of  the  deification  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  whom  he  conceived  to  be  the  only  daughter  of 
God,  and  the  Holy  Glioft  incarnate.  Arrogating  to  him- 
felf  a divine  million,  he  affumed  the  privilege  of  conveying 
illumination  to  his  followers  by  the  impoikion  of  hands ; and 
after  gaining  a fufllcient  number  of  adherents,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  open  his  commiflion  at  the  great  fquare  of  Milan, 
and  there  to  inveigh  againfl;  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  abufe* 
of  government,  to  animate  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty, 
and  to  feize  the  city  and  its  territories,  with  a view  to  more 
extenflve  conquefts  and  dominions.  As  fonn  as  fome  of  his 
difciples  were  arrefled  and  impritoned,  lie  made  his  efcape  ; 
and  the  inquilition  proceeding  againfl  him,  declared  him  con- 
tumacious, condemned  him  as  a heretic,  and  caufed  his 
effigies  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  Rome.  At  this  time,  viz.  in 
1661,  he  fought  an  afyluin  at  Amllerdara,  and  here  be  found 
a convenient  theatre  for  the  further  cxercife  of  his  impollures. 
Having  affumed  the  charadters  of  a chemifl  and  a phyiician, 
he  pretended  to  extraordinary  fldll  in  the  cirre  of  all  kinds  of 
dilleinpers,  fet  up  a fplendid  equipage,  and  ufurped  the  title 
of  excellence.  But  when  his  credit  funk,  and  his  refources 
derived  from  the  art  of  fwindling  failed,  he  fled  from  Am- 
Iterdam  in  the  night,  taking  with  him  all  the  money  and 
jewels  he  could  collecl,  and  removed  to  Hamburgh,  where 
he  impofed  upon  queen  Chriftina,  by  pretending  to  the  fecret 
of  the  philofopher’s  flone;  but  when  her  means  of  encourag- 
ing this  delulion  failed,  he  removed  to  Denmark,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  profufe  fupplics.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  king,  he  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  make  his  efcape,  and 
in  his  flight  towards  Turkey,  he  was  appi-ehended  on  the 
German  frontier  by  raiftake,  as  a political  criminal,  llis 
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name  being  accidentally  mentioned  to  the  emperor  in  tbe 
prefence  of  the  pope’s  nuncio,  he  was  demanded  as  an-  here- 
tical offender,  and  delivered  up  by  the  emperor  on  condition 
that  his  life  fhould  be  preferyed.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
he  was  fentenced  to  abjure  his  errors,  to  do  public  penance, 
and  to  be  iinprifoned  for  life.  In  prifon  he  was  vifited  by 
feverSl  perfons  of  rank,  who  reforted  to  him  in  confequence 
of  the  fame  of  his  adventures  ; and  having  performed  a cure 
on  the  duke  d’Etree,  the  French  ambalfador,  who  had  been 
given  over  by  feveral  phyficians,  he  obtained  fome  degree  of 
liberty,  and  at  length  a removal  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  profecute  his  chemical  experiments, 
and  where  he  died  in  1695,  Some  writings  were  attributed 
to  him,  and  printed  at  Geneva  in  1681  ; one,  entitled  “ La 
Chieve  del  Gabinetto  i,  e.  the  key  of  the  cabinet,  being 
a feries  of  letters  relative  to  alchemy  and  the  Rolicrucian 
philofophy  ; and  tlie  other,  “ Illruzioni  Politiche,”  or  a 
fet  of  political  aphorifms,  with  a commentary  addreffed  to 
the  kin^  of  Denmark.  The  Bibliotheca  Medicorum  men- 
tions alio  two  of  his  letters,  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1669., 
and  written  to  Bartholme  ; one,  “ De  ortu  cerebri  et  uiu 
medico  the  other,  “ De  artificio  oculorum  humores  re- 
ftituendi.”  Konig  attributes  to  him  another  piece,  entitled 

Notitia  gentis  Burrhorum.” 

Borri  combined  a confiderable  portion  of  cunning  and 
artifice  with  his  enthuliafm,  and  thus  became  capable  of 
praftifing  more  fuccefsfully  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
His  fancies  with  regard  to  the  new  celeftial  kingdom,  which 
he  pretended  a commiffion  to  eftablifh,  and  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  which  he  threatened  to  accomplifh,  are 
fo  extravagant,  childifh,  and  abfurd,  that  they  can  be  viewed 
hy  fober  perfons  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  crude  reve- 
ries of  a difordered  brain.  In  his  conduift  he  manifefted, 
on  various  occafions,  the  greateft  vanity  and  levity,  accom- 
panying that  fpirit  of  impofture  which  is  ufually  difplayed 
by  quacks  and  mountebanks  ; and,  indeed,  fays  Moflieim, 
“ in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  he  feemed  deftitute  of 
fenfe,  integrity,  and  prudence.”  Gen.  Did.  Mofheim’s 
Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  V.  p.  240. 

BORRIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Millas,  in  the  gulf  of  Valencia;  y leagues 
N.  of  Valencia. 

BORRICHIUS,  Olaus,  vs\  Biography,  the  fon  of  a 
Lutheran  minifter  at  Ripen  in  Jutland,  was  born  April  6th 
1626.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  fent  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  applied  with  fo  much  afliduity  to  his  ftudies,  as  to  gain 
him  the  fiiendfhip  of  the  fuperiors  of  the  college,  by  the  I'e- 
commendation  of  wliom  he  obtained  the  canonry  of  Lunden. 
By  continuing  this  courfe  of  life,  his  reputation  for  learning 
and  diligence  was  fo  eftablifned,  that  in  1654,  when  he  was 
only  28  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  regency  of 
the  academy  at  Herlow.  But  as  he  had  determined  to  dedi- 
cate his  time  to  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, he  refufed  this  offer,  purpofing  to  fpend  a few  years  in 
vifiting  foreign  academies,  and  hearing  the  moil  celebrated 
profeffors  in  the  different  branches  of  that  art.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  projefl  was,  however,  pollponed,  at  the  infliga- 
lion  of  M.  Gerftorff,  the  prime  minifter  of  Denmark,  who 
entertained  him  at  his  houfe  as  preceptor  to  his  fons.  Here 
he  continued  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  as  a proof 
of  the  fatisfa6lion  he  had  given,  and  of  the  opinion  the  mi- 
tiifter  had  conceived  of  his  various  endowments,  he  was  at 
once  created  profclTor  in  philofophy,  poetry,  chemiftry,  and 
botany,  in  all  of  which  he  eminently  excelled.  Before  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  offices,  he  was  permitted, 
agreeably  to  his  original  intention,  to  vifit  the  different 
fchools  of  Hollajid,  England,  France,  Germany,  .and  Italy, 
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accompanied  by  the  two  fons  of  the  minifter,  hiS  pupils. 
Having  fpent  fix  years  in  his  tour,  and  ftored  his  mind  with 
the  knowledge  of  all  that  was  curious  or  ufeful,  in  the 
countries  he  palled  through,  and  taken  his  degree  of  doflor 
in  medicine  at  Angers,  he  returned  in  Oftober  1666  to 
Copenhagen.  He  now  undertook  the  duty  of  lecturer  in 
chemiftry  and  in  botany  ; and  by  the  excellency  of  his 
difeourfes  on  thefe  fubjedls,  confirmed  his  countrymen  in  the 
high  opinion  they  had  entertained  of  his  talents.  Though 
the  time  neceffarily  fpent  in  this  employment,  and  in  pre>* 
paring  his  numerous  publications,  left  him,  one  would  have 
thought,  but  little  leifure  for  the  practice  of  phyfic,  yet 
from  the  great  number  of  valuable  obfervations  fumifhed  by 
him  to  the  A6la  Haffnienfia,  he  mult  have  had  no  incon- 
fiderable  fliare  of  bufinefs  in  that  way.  In  1686,  he^’as 
made  counfellor  in  the  fuperior  couit  of  juftice  ; and,  in 
1689,  counfellor  in  the  royal  chancery.  He  died  the  3d  of 
Odlober,  in  the  following  year,  three  weeks  after  having 
undergone  the  operation  for  the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  As 
Borrichius  had  never  been  married,  he  left  a confiderable 
part  of  the  large  poffeffions  he  had  acquired  by  his  praftice, 
for  erecting  and  endowing  a college  for  poor  ftudents  in 
medicine.  His  principal  medical  productions  confift  of 
obfervations  publilhed  in  the  A6ta  Haffnienfia,  and  other 
fimilar  colleftions,  and  of  the  letters  fent  by  him  while  on 
his  travels,  to  F.  Bartholine,  under  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. The  letters,  Haller  obferves,  are  the  molt  valuable 
of  thofe  publilhed  by  Bartholine  in  his  “ Epiftolas  Medicas 
but  the  works  by  which  he  acquired  his  principnl  celebrity, 
were  “ De  ortu  et  progrelTu  chemise, ” publiffied  in  1668, 
4to.  ; and  his  “ Hermetis  zEgyptiorum  et  Chemicorum 
fapientia,  ab  H.  Conringio  vindicata,”  1674.  In  this  very 
learned  and  elaborate  work,  the  author  defends  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  againft  the  ftridtures  of  Con- 
ringius  : attributing  to  them  the  invention  and  perfedlioii 
of  chemiftry,  and  even  of  alchemy ; perfuading  himfelf  that 
among  their  fecrets  they  poffelfed  the  art  of  tranfmuting 
metals.  But  either  from  infatuation,  ora  defire  of  vidtory, 
he  cites  feveral  manuferipts,  fince  known  to  be  fpurious, 
as  genuine,  and  fome  written  fince  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
as  of  much  higher  antiquity.  Notwithftanding  thefe  ble- 
mifhes,  the  works  have  great  merit.  He  fhews  from  un- 
doubted authority,  that  the  Egyptians  were  early  acquaint- 
ed with  the  medical  properties  of  feveral  of  their  plants ; 
that  they  ufed  faline,  and  even  mineral  preparations,  fome 
of  them  prepared  by  chemiftry  ; that  incubation,  or  the 
method  of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat,  wasfirft  ufed  by 
them  i in  fine,  that  the  art  of  medicine,  invented  by  them, 
pafled  from  them  to  the  Grecians.  Borrichius  was  alfo 
author  of  “ Confoedtus  prseftantiorum  feriptorum  linguae 
Latinae;”  “ Cogitationes  de  variis  linguae  Latinas  aetatibus;” 
“ Analedla  philologica,  et  judicium  de  lexicis  Latinis  Grae- 
cifque,”  and  various  other  philological  works.  Eloy. 
Didt.  Hift.  Gen.  Diet,  and  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  Pradl. 
where  will  be  found  the  titles  of  the  diflertations,  and  an 
analyfis  of  the  principal  works. 

BORROMEAN  Islands,  in  Geography,  two  iftanda 
fituate  in  the  bay  of  the  lake  called  “ Lago  Maggiore,”  or 
“ Lago  di  Locarno,”  in  the  Milanefe,  fo  denominated  from 
their  having  belonged  to  the  Borromeo  family.  One  of 
thefe  iflands  is  called  “ Ifola-Bella,”  and  the  other  “ Ifola- 
Madre.”  They  are  about  a league  diftant  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  derive  the  various  beautiful  feenes  and  objefts 
which  they  prefent  from  the  tafte  and  liberality  of  the 
counts  Renatus  and  Vitalian  Borromeo,  They  were  ori^- 
nally  barren  rocks  ; but,  with  immenfe  labour  and  expence, 
they  were  furoifhed  witli.numerous. terraces,  grottoes,  gar- 
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d(*ns,  fountains,  groves  of  cedars, cyp refs,  citron  trees,  orange- 
trees,  laurel,  See.  which  render  them  feenes  of  enchantment, 
and  a kind  of  tciTeftrial  paradiles.  For  a particular  def- 
cription  of  them,  fee  Keyfler’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  374,  See. 

BORROMEO,  Charles,  Cardinal,  in  Biography,  the 
fon  of  count  Gilbert  Borromeo,  and  a filler  of  pope  Pius  IV. 
was  born  at  the  caftle  of  Arona,  in  1538  ; and  having 
made  a confiderable  progrefs  in  literature,  be  was  called 
to  Rome  on  the  acceffion  of  his  uncle  to  the  papaj  chair 
in  1539,  and  inveHed  with  the  dignities  of  cardinal-nephew, 
archbilhop  of  Milan,  and  penitentiary,  legate  of  Ancona, 
Bologna,  and  Romagna,  and  proteftor  of  feveral  crowns 
and  religious  orders.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  entrulled 
with  the  government  of  the  moll  important  affairs  of  the 
church  ; and  he  principally  contributed  to  that  encourage- 
ment of  literature  and  patronage  of  learned  men  wliich  dif- 
tinguilhed  this  pontificate.  He  inllituted  at  his  houfe  an 
academy,  to  which  all  the  learned  men  at  Rome  repaired, 
when  the  bulinefs  of  the  day  was  concluded,  to  difeufs  lite- 
rary quellions,  and  particularly  fuch  as  related  to  facred 
fubjefts.  The  works  of  this  fociety  have  been  publilhed  in 
feveral  volumes,  under  the  title  of  “ Nodles  Vaticanas,”  fo 
denominated  becaufe  its  alfemblies  were  held  at  night  in  the 
Vatican.  In  conformity  to  the  diredlions  of  his  uncle,  he 
began  his  public  career  with  great  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dour,  more  anxious  to  do  honour  to  the  pope  and  the  rank 
afligned  him  by  his  favour,  than  to  gratify  his  own  inclina- 
tions ; but  Vi'hen  the  council  of  Trent  ilTued  its  decrees  for 
the  reformation  of  clerical  manners,  he  fet  an  example  of 
obedience  by  difmifling  at  once  80  domeflics,  difearding 
filk  from  his  drefs,  and  falling  once  every  week  on  bread 
and  water.  In  co-operation  with  the  defigns  of  the  coun- 
cil, he  exerted  himfelf  in  promoting  a better  education 
among  the  clergy  ; and  with  this  view  he  inllituted  a num- 
ber of  feminaries  In  his  own  diocefe,  and  in  other  places. 
He  founded  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Milan,  and  was  eminently 
inftrumental  in  eredling  a magnificent  edifice  for  the  univer- 
fity  of  Bologna.  He  took  pains  in  corredling  the  writings 
of  fome  dodlors  of  the  church,  which  had  been  corrupted, 
and  employed  Achilles  Statius  for  this  purpofe  ; and  he 
was  alfo  adlive  in  eftablifliing  the  congregation  of  eight 
cardinals,  for  refolving  doubts  and  obviating  difficulties  that 
might  arife  in  the  explication  of  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent.  Although  he  was  urged  by  his  parents,  and  even 
by  the  pope,  to  prevent  his  family  from  becoming  extindl 
by  entering  into  a married  Hate,  he  preferred  continuing  in 
the  church  ; and  notwithllanding  many  impediments  ariling 
from  ill  health,  a weak  voice,  and  defedlive  articulation,  he 
determined  to  become  a preacher,  and  by  affiduous  and  perfe- 
yering  application  overcame  all  difficulties.  After  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  he  removed  to  his  archbifliopric,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  duties  of  his  paftoral  office,  which  he  perform- 
ed with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  very  much  to  the  fatif- 
fadlion  find  edification  of  the  people.  He  took  great  pains 
in  the  reformation  of  religious  orders,  and  in  adminiller- 
ing  confolation  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  his  diocefe.  Dur- 
ing the  plague,  which  afflidled  the  city  and  diocefe  of 
Milan  in  157$,  he  continued  in  the  feene  of  danger,  by 
his  prefence  imparted  comfort  to  the  fick  and  dying, 
and  fold  his  goods  in  order  to  furnifli  himfelf  with  means 
for  relieving  their  indigence  and  diftrefs.  He  alfo  convened 
feveral  provincial  councils  and  fynods,  and  obtained  their 
fandliou  in  enafling  and  enforcing  various  ufeful  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  church.  His  inceflant  labours 
■and  aufterities  unpaired  his  feeble  conftitution,  and  termi- 
.mted  his  courfe  of  a<ftiveand  exemplary  fervice  at  the  early 
’8ge  of  47  years,  in  1584 ; and  pope  Paul  V,  beftowed 
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upon  him,  in  1610,  the  honours  of  canonization.  Few 
faints  in  the  calendar  better  deferved  this  dillin^ion.  Bor- 
romeo’s  writings  on  fubjecls  of  faith  and  morals  were  nume- 
rous ; they  were  collefted  in  5 veils,  fob  and  pimited  at 
Milan  in  174.7*  His  “ Afla  Ecclefiss  Mediolanenfis”  was 
publifnedin  folio,in  1519.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Didl.  HHl.  Fabr. 
Bib.  Greec.  t.  xi.  p.  718.  The  life  of  Borromeo  was  pub- 
lilhed by  Pere  Tonron,  in  (5  Yols.  1 2 mo.  Paris,  1761. 

BORROMINI,  Frai^cis,  an  ffalian  ardiitecl,  was 
born  in  1599,  at  BilTona,  in  the  diocefe  of  Como,  and', 
ftudied  fculpture  firll  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Maderno,  his  relation,  who  was  the 
architefl  of  St.  Peter’s,  he  direfted  his  principal  attention 
to  architedlure  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Maderno  in  1629,  he 
worked  under  his  fucceflbr  Bernini ; and  protedled  by  pope 
UrbanVIII.  he  was  employed  about  the  church  ofSapienzia 
and  the  Barberiui  palaces.  At  length  he  became  tlie  rival 
of  Bernini ; and  acquired  fuch  a degree  of  reputation,  that 
the  king  of  Spain  engaged  him  to  furnifn  a defign  for  the 
enlargement  of  his  palace  at  Rome  ; and  though  it  was 
never  executed,  he  received  a liberal  recompence  in  money, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  .Tames,  The  pope 
alfo  bellowed  upon  him  the  order  of  Chrill,  and  a penfien. 
In  this  career  of  profperity,  the  extravagance  of  his  tafle  in- 
curred the  cenfure  of  feveral  critics ; and  he  was  charged, 
by  Bernini,  with  corrupting  the  found  principles  of  the 
art.  The  clamour  agamft  him  prevailed,  and  his  rival  ob- 
tained the  diredlion  of  a building  for  which  he  had  prepared 
the  defigns  ; upon  which  he  retired  in  difgufl  into  Lom- 
bardy. On  his  return,  he  em.ployed  himfelf  in  preparing  a 
fet  of  grotefques  for  engraving  ; but  the  m.ortification-  iie 
experienced  preyed  upon  his  fpirits,  and  produced  occalional. 
derangement  of  mind ; and  in  one  of  his  paroxyfms,  he  feized, 
a fword  and  gave  himfeif  a mortal  wound,  in  his  68th  year. 
Boi  Tomini  aff^edled  fingularity,  and  indulged  a capricious  and 
fantaflic  tafte  in  his  defigns  and  decorations,  which  waa 
utterly  inconfiflent  with  fimplicity  and  propriety.  Accord- 
ingly fome  have  reprefented  his  flyle  in  architeclure  as  re- 
fembling  the  literary  flyle  of  Seneca,  and  of  tlie  poet  Ma-. 
rino.  Vain  of  his  own  imagined  fuperiority,  and  iealous  of 
his  brethren,  he  declined  to  concur  with  them  ; and  before 
his  death,  deffroyed  all  his  defigns,  le.ff  any  other  architecx 
lliould  pafs  them,  off  as  his  own.  His  bed  work,  arqong 
many  performances,  in  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome, 
which  blend  flriking  beauties  with  fingularity,  is  accounted 
to  be  the  college  of  the  Propaganda.  The  omory  of  the 
Chiefa  Nova,  and  the  houfe  of  the  fathers  are  alfo  admired, 
D’Argenville,  Gen.  Biog. 

BORROWDALE,  in  Geography,  a piflurefque  dLfi..''i<fl. 
of  Cumberland,  near  Kefwick,  fouth  of  Derwent-Iake,  com- 
mencing at  the  catarad;  of  Lowdore,  and  fpreadirig  its  trer 
mendous  rocks  in  a vafl  fweep  round  the  head  of  the  lake, 
at  the  diflance  of  about  half  a mile  from  the  fhore,  which 
is  bounded  by  meadow-land  to  the  brink  of  the  water. 
The  afped  of  thefe  rocks,  with  the  fragments  that,  have 
rolled  from  their  lummits,  and  which -lie  on  each  fide  of 
the  road,  prepare  the  curious  traveller  -for  the  awful  ruin 
to  vvhich  he  approaches  in  the  gorge  or  pafs  of  Borrovv- 
dale,  that  opens  from  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
bounds  the  head  of  Derwent-water.  Dark  rocks  yawn  at  its 
entrance,  and  difclofe  a narrow  pafs,  running  up  betweeii 
mountains  of  granite,  that  are  fhivered  into  almofl:  every 
poffible  form  of  hoiror.  Above,  the  whole  feene  refenjbleft 
the  accumulations  of  an  earthquake  or  volcanic  eruption, 
fplintered,  flilvered,  and  amafM  in  piles  over"  one  another^ 
Huge  cliffs  have  rolled  down  into  the  glen  below,  where, 
however,  remains  a miniature  of  the  moil  delightful  pafforsl 
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beauty  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent.  Among  the 
moll  llriking  of  the  fells  are  Glaramara,  exhibiting  rock 
upon  rock,  and  Eagle-crag,  where  that  bird  till  of  late  has 
been  accuftomed  to  build  its  neft  : but  the  depredations 
anViUally  committed  on  its 'young,  have  driven  it  from  the 
place.  Hence  the  pafs  extends  for  a mile  over  a frightful 
road,  that  climbs  among  the  crags  of  a precipice  that 
hanfrs  over  the  river,  with  frequent  glimpfes  into  glens  and 
chai'ms,  feemingiy  obilrudting  further  progrefs  by  fallen 
fcivers  of  rock,  and  at  length  reaching  the  gigantic  hone 
of  Boulder,  that  appears  to  have  been  pitched  into  the 
ground  from  the  fummit  of  a neighbouring  fell,  and  in  its 
fhape  refembles  the  roof  of  a houfe  reverfed,  the  fide  to- 
wards the  road  projeftiug  about  12  feet  over  the  bafe.  The 
dimenfions  of  this  huge  mafs  are  as  follow  ; its  length 
is  62  feet,  its  perpendicular  altitude  36  feet,  its  circum- 
ference 89  feet,  and  it  contains  23090  folid  feet  ; its 
weight  is  1771  tons  13  hundred.  The  returning  traveller 
is  prefented  with  an  opening  view  over  the  Derwent  lake 
of  the  Skiddaw-mountain,  and  the  upper  llecps  of  Saddle- 
back obliquely  fecn  towards  the  eafl,  and  rearing  itfelf  far 
above  all  the  heights  of  the  eallern  fiiore.  _ At  the  entrance 
of  the  gorge,  the  village  or  hauilct  of  Grange  lies  pic- 
turefqueiy  on  the  bank  of  the  Derwent,  among  meadows 
and  woods,  and  (heiters  itfelf  under  the  ruinous  fell,  called 
Caftle-crag,  deriving  its  name  from  the  cnllle  or  fortrels, 
which  from  its  fummit- once  guarded  this  important  pafs. 
Borro’wdale  abouiids  in  valuable  mines,  among  which  fome 
are  known  to  fupply  the  fineft  wadd,  or  black  lead  to  be 
found' in  England.  Thefc  mountains  alfo  fnrniih  great 
quantities  of  iron-ftone,  date,  and  various  kinds  of  free-'llone. 
Radcliffe’s  Journey  in  179A,  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  &c. 

BORR.OWSTONNESS,  or  Bowness,  a town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Linlithj^ow,  having  a harbour  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  furrounded  with 
coal-pits  and  fait -works,  which  produce  the  principal  ex- 
ports of  the  place.  It  has  a good  pier  a'nd  harbour  of  late 
conftruftion:  15  miles  W.  of  Leith  and  4 N.  of  Linlithgow. 

BORSALO,  or  Bursal,  a town  and  kingdom  of 
Africa,  in  Ncgrcland,  not  far  from  the  fea-coall,  and  ex- 
tendiiicr  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Gambra,  as  far 
as  Tantagonda.  The  town  of  this  name  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  country,  about  45  leagues  from  the  coaft.  In  the  conn- 
try  which  is  little  known,  there  is  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

BORSELLA,  in  the  Glafs  Works,  an  inftmment  where- 
with they  extend  or  contrad  the  glaffes  at  pleafure ; alfo 
fmooth  and  levigate  them. 

BORSEHOLDER.  See  Borough,  Head. 

BORSET,  in  Geography,  an  abbey  about  half  a league 
from  Aix  la-Chapelle,  celebrated  tor  its  mineral  waters,  of 
the  fame  general  quality  with  thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
recommended  as  warm  baths  in  fimilar  difeafes,  and  alfo  in 
.dropfical  and  oedematous  cafes.  They  confift  of  the  upper 
and  lower  fprings  ; thofe  of  the  former,  which  fupply 
the  bath",  raifmg  the  thermometer  to  158^  and  thofe  of 
the  latter  to  127b  They  are  lets  fulphurous  than  thofe  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  ; and  abound  much  with  felenites,  which 
incrufts  the  pipe  through  which  they  pafs,  and  alfo  the 
fides  of  the  bath. 

BORSIPPA,orBARSiTA,iny/«cie«/  Geography  ,Semanat, 
a town  of  Babylonia,  according  to  Jofephus  and  Strabo  ; 
reprefented  by  the  latter  as  confecrated  to  Diana  and  Apollo, 
and  placed  by  M.  d’Anville  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  about  the  32d  degree  of  latitude.^ 

BORSK,  in  Geography,  a town  and  diftridl  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Upha,  feated  on  the  river  Bielaya. 
N.  lat,  55°  20'.  E,  long.  55°  15'.. 


BORSNA,  or  Borzna,  a town  and  diftrift  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  government  of  Tchernigof,  feated  on  a rivulet  of  the 
fame  name,  falling  into  the  Defna  ; 5 miles  S.  E.  of  Tclrer- 
nigof,  and  548  S.of  Peterfburg. 

BORSOD,  a town  of  Plungary,  and  'the  capital  of  a 
country  of  thie  lame  name;  inhabited-  by  Hungarians, 
Sclavonians,  Bohemians,  and  Germans,  and  fumifliinor  a'ood 
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wine  and  gram. 

BORSOE,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  2 leagues  N.  E. 
from  Apeurade,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Siefwick. 

BORSTEL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Olnaijmck,  8 miles  N.  of  Fun'lenau. 
— Alfo,  a to'vvn  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
14  miles  R.  E.  of  Bramftedc. 

BORSTLING,in Ichihy  :!ogy, fy nonymous  with  barfling, 
or  barfchliiig,  tlie  common  perch,  perca  Jluv'tatiUs.  See 
Marfigj.  Danub. 

BORSUC,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  tlie  badger,  urfus 
melcs,  in  Poland.  The  fame  animal  alfo  bears  the  names  of 
jazzi-’ice,  ko/dahi,  and  zlik,  in  that  country. 

BORSZEJOWKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  ia 
the  palatinate  of  Krov  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Kiov. 

BORT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of  Uffel. 
The  place  contains  1792,  and  the  canton  6563  inhabitants; 
tile  territory  comprehends  140  kiliomctres,  and  10  com- 
munes : diftaiit  4 leagues  S,  E.  from  Uffel. 

BORTHWICK,  in  Topography,  a parifh  and  village  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  noted  ia  the  hitboric 
page  for  a magnificent  caftle  which  was  built  here  by 
William  I.  lord  Borthwick,  about  the  year  1430.  In  its 
complete  ftate  it  was  very  extenfive,  and  confidered  almoft 
impregnable,  but  Oliver  Cromwell  laid  fiege  to  it  i;i  1650^ 
and  forced  the  garrifon  to  furrender.  “ It  is  feated,”  ob- 
ferves  Mr.  Petmant,  “ on  a know],  in  the  midft  of  a pretty 
vale,  bounded  by  bills.  Covered  with  corn  and  woods ; a 
moft  pidburefque  feene.  It  confifts  of  a vaft  fquare  tower, 
90  feet  high,  with  fquare  and  round  baftions  at  equal 
diftanccs  from  its  bafe.  The  ftate  rooms  are  on  the  firft 
ftoiy,  once  acceffible  by  a draw-bridge.  Some  of  the  apart- 
ments were  very  large  ; the  hall  40  feet  long,  and  had  its 
mufic  gallery  ; the  roof  lofty,  and  once  adorned  with, 
paintings.  This  place  was  once  the  property  of  the  earl 
of  Bothwel,  who,  a little  before  the  battle  of  Carbury 
hill,  took  refuge  here  with  his  fair  confort.”  The  parifti, 
contains  200  houies,  and  668  inhabitants.  Pennant’s  Tour 
in  Scotland,  4to.  vol.  iii.  • 

BORTZUTIM,  a town  of  Tranfylvania,  i2rriilesN. 
of  Claufenburg. 

BORUA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Aleir- 
tejo,  2 leagues  from  "Villa  Viciofa. 

BORVIASIA,  a town  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Don,  64  miles  E.N.  E.  of  Azof. 

BORYSOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minffi,  feated  on  the  river  Berezyna,  36  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Minflc. . N.  lat.  54°.  E.  long.  29"^  5'. 

BORYSTHENES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
European  Sannatia,  forming  almoft  the  whole  weftern 
boundary  of  Sarmatic  Scythia.  Its  name  is  faid  to  be  de-. 
rived  from  the  language  of  the  Sclav!  or  Slaves,  who,  in  their 
migration,  blended  themfelves  with  the  Scythians.  It  figj- 
nifiies a rampart  formed  by  a foreft  of  pines,”  being  derived 
from  lor,  a foreft  of  pines,  and  Jiena,  a wall.  As  a confirm- 
ation of  this  etymology,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Ihores  of  the 
Boryfthenes  are  covered  with  forefts  of  pines.  Mela,  de- 
ducing his  defeription  of  this  river  from  Plerodotus,  (1.  iv. 
1 53.)  reprefent5  it  as  flowing  through  a country  of.the  fame 
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pame,  and  as  the  moH  pleahmt  river  of  Scythia,-  more  gentle, 
in  itscourfe  than  an-y  other,  and  affording. water  more  agree- 
able to  driuk.  He  adds,  that  it  enriched  many  pleafautpaf- 
tures,  and  that  it  fupplied  very  large  tilhes  without  bones.  It 
flowed  from  diftant  and  unknown  fprings,  which  lay,  accord- 
ing to  ARimiar.us,  ii.  xsii.  c.  iS.l  in  tlic  mountains  of  the 
Nann,  and  was  navigable  through' a courfe  of  40  days’  fail- 
ing ; and  in  this  interval  received  many  large  rivers.  After 
its  junAion  with  the  Hypanis,  it  difeharged  itfelf  into  the 
r.artiieru  part  of  the  Euxine  fea.  It  is  now  called  Dnieper 
or  iV/.y>rr,  which  fee. — Alfo,  a town  of  European  Sarmatia. 
Stepl'ianus  Byz.  reprefents  it  as  a Greek  city,  beiag  a colony 
of  Milefians,  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame 
name.  By  fome  it  was  called  Boryftlienes,  by  its  inhabitants 
Olhia,  and  by  Pliny  Milctopolis  : probably  the  fame  that  is 
now  denominated  Oezako^eu,  which  fee. 

BORYZA,  a city  of  Pontus.  Steph.  Byz. 

BORZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  _iu  the  pro- 
vince of  Aiderbeitzan,  80  miles  S.  of  Tauris. 

BORZINSKOI,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  Argun;  144 
miles  S E.  of  Nertchinflr. 

BOS,  in  Antiquity,  was  peculiarly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
Greek  lilver  coin,  which  was  d'ulrachinus,  or  equivalent  to 
two  drachms. 

Eos,  Lambert,  m Biography,  an  eminent  philologiff,was 
born  at' Worcum,  in  Holland,  in  1760,  and  became  Qreek 
profeffor  at  Franeker,  in  the  exercife  of  which  office  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  where  he  died  in  1717.  His 
profound  erudition  is  honourably  mentioned  by  feveral  wri- 
ters, and  particularly  by  Fabricius,  and  b-y  Hemfterffiuiuis 
in  his  oration  “ De  lingua  Gr  »-ca  preftantia.”  His  trea- 
life  on  the  Greek  ellipfes  is  held  in  high  eftimation  by  gram- 
marians. His  other  principal  works  arc,  “ A new  edition, 
with  additions,  of  the  Greek  gramrnar  of  Vilerus  “ an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  with  prolegomena  and  various 
readings,”  2 vols.  4to.  Franek.  1709  ; “ ThoaiEe  Magilfri 
ecloga  cum  notis  “ Exercitatlones  Philologica,  quibus 
Novi  Faderis  loca  nonnulla  illuftrantur,”  1700  and  1713, 
8vo.;  “Myfterii  EllipfeosGraca  expofiti  fpecimen “An- 
tiquitatum  Gracarum  deferiptio  and  “ Animadverfiones 
ad  feriptores  quofdam  Gracos.”  Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

Bos,  John  Baptist  Du,  the  foil  of  a confiderable  mer- 
chant and  magiilrate  of  Beauvais,  iu  France,  was  born  at 
that  place  in  1670,  and  finiffied  his  ftudics  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  afterwards  became  a diftinguiflied  writer,  and  a member 
of  the  French  academVr  In  1695  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  foreign  affairs  under  Mr.  Torcy,  and  was  after- 
wards charged  with  fome  important  tranfaftious  in  Germany, 
Italy,  England,  and  Holland.  After  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  made  an  abbe,  and  had  a peiffion.  He  was  alfo 
chofen  perpetual  fecretary  of  the  Fre-ich  academy  ; and  in 
this  fftuation  he  died  at  Pai'is,  March  23,  1742.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  “ Critical  refledlions  upon  poetry  and  paint- 
ing of  which  the  bell  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1740, 
3 vols.  i2mo. ; “A  critical  hiftory  of  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  French  monarchy  among  the  Gauls,”  of  which  the  heft 
editions  are  thofe  of  1743,  in  2 \Tols.  4to.  and  in  4 vols. 
J2mo.  ; “The  iiiterefts  of  England  ill  underllood  in  the 
prefent  war,”  17.14;  “The  hillory  of  the  four  Gor- 
dians,  confirmed  and  illuftrated  by  medals ;”  and  “T!ie 
hillory  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  formed  in  1708,  agaiull 
the  republic  of  .Venice,”  of  which  the  belt  edition  is  that  of 
1728,  in.2  vols.  I2mq. 

BoSj  orBoscHE,  Jerom,  an  ancient  painter,  and  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and  took  plcafure  in  paint- 
ing devils,  witches,  and  enchantments.  His  piAures,  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  the  freedom  of  his  touch,  and  the  ftrength  of 


his  colouviog,  arc  hehi  a high  eftimation,  though,  from  the 
nature  of  the  iubjefts  which  he  fel-.'ifte;!,  limy  «.xcite  a degree 
of  h UTor  ble.nded  -.rith  admiration.  The  moft  remarkable 
painting  of  this  maft.;r,  among  f -veral  others  of  a fimihu-  kind, 
in  which  he  indulges  a vviidaefsof  imagination,  is  an  allegory 
of  the  pleafures  of  the  fl  jfii  ; repr^-fei)t!ng  the  principal 
figure,  drawn  by  mbnftrous  imaginary  forms,  preceded  by 
demons,  and  fdluwed  by  death.  He  was  alfo  an  engraver, 
and  the  fi'-fl  artift  who  attempted  to  engrave  in  the  gro- 
tefqiie  ftyle;  and  he  fald  to  have  been  rnorediftinguin  ed  by 
fertility  of  inventio.n  than  by  a corretl  judgment.  The  two 
plates,,  moft  deferving  of  mentio.i,  are  one  reprefenting  “ St. 
Cnriftopher,”  carrying  theinfau  Jcfusacrofs  the  water  and 
bending  under  his  load  ; on  the  left  is  a hermit,  coming 
from  liis  cell  with  a lanthorn,  and  the  whole  compofition  is 
fuiTounded  with  fmall  grotelquc  figures  of  all  .Qiapcs,  iu  the 
moft  ridiculous  attitudes  ; a -d  another  is  the  “ Laft  judg- 
ment,” in  whicli  Chrift  appears  feated  on  a -rainbow,  with 
two  angels  on  eacli  fide  and  founding  trumpets,  hav- 
ing on  their  labels  this  i.ifcription,  “ Hie  eft  dies  quern  fecit  j 
furgite  mortui,.  venjte  ad  judicium  ;”  and  at  the  bottom  are 
fmall  figures  of  men  a id  devils  of  all  ftiapes  intermixed.  To 
both  thefe  prints  is  glfixed  his  name,  “ Bofehe.”  He  died 
in  1500.  Pilkingtou  and  Strutt. 

. Bos,  Lewis  Janssen,  or  John  Lewis  de,  a painter,- 
was  born  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and  having  received  inftruiftions  in 
painting  from  the  artifts  of  his  native  city,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  ftudy  after  nature,  and  became  eminent  for  the  truch' 
of  his  colouring,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  handling.  'His  fa- 
vourite fubjecls  were  {lowers  raid  curiou.s  plants,  which  he 
grouped  in  vafes  of  glafs  or  cryftal,  half  filled  with  water, 
and  to  which  he  gave  a peculiarly  natural  and  pleafmg  ap- 
pearance. He  alfo  xhibited  on  the  leaves  of  his  fubjefts 
the  drops  of  dew  with  fingular  tranfparency,  and  embelliffi- 
ed  them  with  butterflies,  bees,  wafps,  and  other  infeds,  in 
a manner  fuperior  to  that  of  any  co-temporary  artifts.  In 
the  ftyle  of  his  portraits  he  was  no  lefs  excellent  than  in  his 
compofition  of  ftill  life.  He  died  in  1307.  Pilkington. 

Bos  , in  Zoology,  the  Ox,  a genus  of  animals  in  which  the 
horns  are  concave,  or  hollow,  turned  outwards,  lunated  and 
fmooth  ; front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  eight ; canine  teetht 
or  tuflvS  none. 

There  are  but  few  fpecies  of  this  tribe  that  appear  to  be' 
really  diftinft  ; but  the  number  of  varieties  into  which  they 
are  divided,  arifing  from  the  differences  of  climate,  domef- 
tication,  and  othev  caufes,  are  endlefs.  They  are  a moft 
valuable  race  of  animals  to  mankind,  their  flefli  and  milk 
affording  excellent  nutritious  food  : they  are  ufeful  as  beafts 
of  burthen  ; and  their  hides  ferve  many  domeftic  purpofes- 
The  fpecies  are  Taurus,  or  the  common  ox,  which  com- 
prehends the  varieties  of  ferus  and  domejiicus,  Americanus, 
mofchalus, grunnuns,hihulus,caffer,  according  toGmelin  To 
thele  are  added,  by  later  writers,  the  Bos  arnee  of  Kerr  r 
the  Baas  of  the  Cape  ; with  the  Dwarf  ox  of  Africa,  undef 
the  names  of  Bos  harhatus,  and  pumiius  ; which  fee. 

Bos Jlrepticeros,  Aldrovandus.  See  Strepsiceros  hos. 

BOSA,  in  Geography,  a maritime  and  epifcopal  town  of 
Sardinia,  fttuate  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  hear  a 
river  ol  the  fame  name.  It  is  defended  by  a caftle,  and  has 
agood  fort ; diftant  18  miles  S.S.W,  from  Algferi,  and  36 
S.S.  W.  of  Saffari,  to  which  it  is  fuffragan.  N.  lat.  40° 
i8‘. ' E.  long.  8°  34'. 

BOSARA,  xn.  Ancient  Geography,  a towu  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, according  to  Ptolemy. 

BOSARADDAHEBA,  or  Jesardecheb,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  the  province  pf  Sableftan  ; 21  leagues  S.  of  Can- 
dahar. 
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!EOSBOCK,  Bosboc,  Bouc  be?i  BoiSj-and  Forbsp 
Antilope,  ia  Zoology,  the  name  of  Antilope  Sylvatica 
i^Gmd.)  by  different  writers.  See  Sylvatica. 

BOSC,  Claude  Du,  in  Biography,  an  engraver,  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  being  invited  to.  England  by  Nicholas 
Dorigny,  affided  him  for  fome  time  in  engraving  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael ; and  afterwards  feparating  from  Dorigny, 
he  undertook  to  engrave  the  cartoons  for  the  printfellers. 
He  alfo  engraved  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  battles,  for 
which  he  received  Sol.  per  plate  ; and,  aflifted  firft  by  Du 
Guernier,  and  afterwards  by  Beauvais  and  Baron,  he  -com- 
pleted them  within  two  years  in  1717.  He  then  became  a 
print-feller,  and  publhhed,  by  fubfeription,  the  tranflations 
of  Picart’s  Religious  Cerem.onies.  As  an  engraver,  he  pof- 
feffed  no  great  merit  : his  ftyle  is  coaife  and  heavy,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  naked  parts  of  the  figure  in  his  plates  is  very 
defedlive.  However,  he  engraved  from  feveral  great  maf- 
ters.  The  “ Continence  of  Scipio,”  from  a pidfure  of  Ni- 
cholas Pouflin,  in  the  Houghton  colledfion,  is  one  of  his 
plates.  He  flourifhed  in  1714.  Strutt. 

Bose,  Peter  Du,  an  eminent  proteftant  preacher  of 
France,  was  born  at  Bayeux  in  1623,  educated  at  Montau- 
ban  and  Saumur,  and  in  1642  ordained  one  of  the  minifters 
of  Caen.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence  was  very  extenfive ; and 
he  was  warmly  folicited  by  the  churches  of  Charenton  and 
Paris  to  become  their  paftor,  but  he  preferred  continuing  at 
Caen.  H’s  reputation  excited  envy  and  alarm  ; and  he  was 
falfely  charged  with  having  ufed  offenfive  language  with  re- 
gard to.  auricular  confeflion,  and  on  this  charge  exiled  to 
Chalons.  But  his  talents  and  charadter  were  held  in  fuch 
high  eftimation,  that  powerful  interceffion  was  made  in  his 
favour,  fo  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  in  the  fame  year, 
1(564,  to  Caen.  His  return  was  the  occafion  of  very  general 
rejoicing  among  perfons  of  all  parties;  and  it  was  celebrated 
in  a very  Angular  manner  by  a Catholic  of  free  charadler, 
who  invited  two  Francifeans  to  an  entertainment,  and  urged 
drinking  to  fuch  a degree,  that  one  of  them  died  on  the 
fpot.  Next  day  he  paid  his  refpeftsto  M.  Du  Bofe,  and  in- 
formed him,  “ that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  facrifice  a 
monk  to  the  public  joy  ; that  the  offering  would  have  been 
more  fuitable  if  it  had  been  a Jefuit,  but  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  unacceptable,  though  only  a Francifean.”  M.  Du 
Bofc  was  feledfed,  on  account  of  his  diftinguifhed  chai'after 
and  addrefs,  to  draiv  up  remonftrances  agauill  the  feverities 
which  were  exercifed  by  the  Catholics  againft  the  Prote- 
ftants  ; and  on  all  occafions  he  exprefied  fuch  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  fuch  a difpofition  to  fuhmit  to  civil  authority, 
that  he  frequently  fucceeded  in  obtaining  relief,  and  in 
checking  the  rage  of  perfecution.  At  length,  however, 
viz.  in  1 665,  the  violence  of  the  adverfaries  of  the  Proteftants 
became  irrefiftible,  and  the  parliament  of  Normandy  iffued 
an  arret,  which  prohibited  Du  Bofc  from  the  exercife  of  his 
miniftry.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  difeharged 
the  duties  of  his  minifterial  office  at  Rotterdam,  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1692.  During  his  life  he  printed 
two  volumes  of  fermons  ; and  after  his  death,  his  fon-in-law, 
M.  le  Gundre,  publifhed  a colledfion  of  public  papers, 
fpeeches,  letters  on  theological  fubjeids^  Greek,  Latin,  and 
I'’rench  verfes,,  &c.  Gen.  Didf. 

Bose,  Htppolitus,  taught  anatomy  and  medicine  at 
Feixara,  towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  alfo 
a diftinguifhed  pradfitioner  of  furgery.  His  works  are 

De  vulneribus  a belHco  fulmine  ijlatis,”  Ferrarise,  1596, 
4to,  He  attributes  the  principal  part  of  the  mi fc Kief  in 
gun-fliot  wounds  to  the  heat  of  the  ball.  “ De  laeljone 
motus  digitorum,  et  macie  brachii.”  This  was  publiihed 
fey  J.  Lauterbach,  in  his  Concilia,  3t  Ftancf,  in  1605,  4^®* 


“ De  curandls  vulneribus  capitis,  brevis  methodus,”  Ferr. 
1609,  4to. ; “ De  facilitate  anatomica,  ledliones  viij,  cum  qui- 
bufdam  obfervationibus,”  1600,  4to.  ; a judicious  and  ufeful 
compendium,  interfperfed  with  fome  valuable  notes  and  ob- 
fervations  by  the  author.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  et  Chirurg. 

Bose,  or  Boscius,  Ignatius,  publifhed  at  Ingold- 
ftadt,  1580,  4to.  “ De  lapidibus  qui  nafcuntiir  in  corpore 
humano  ac  precipuc  renibus,  ac  vefica,  et  ipforum  cura- 
tione.”  Ibid. 

BOSCAGE,  denotesi  a place  fet  with  trees,  a grove,  or 
thicket. 

Boscage,  bofcaglum,  from  Ital.  hofeo,  wood,  in  a Laitf 
fenfe,  fignifies  maft  or  fuch  fuftenance  as  woods  and  trees 
yield  to  cattle. 

According  to  Manwood,  to  be  quit  de  bofeagio,  is  to  be 
difeharged  from  paying  any  duty  of  wind-fall  wood  in  the 
foreft. 

Boscage,  among  Painters,  is  faid  to  denote  a pidfure  or 
landfcape  reprefenting  much  wood  and  trees. 

Boscage  fometimes  denoted  a tax  or  duty  laid  on  wood 
brought  into  the  city. 

BOSCAGER,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Beziers  in  1 6or,  and  removing  at  an  early 
age  to  Paris,  officiated  for  his  uncle-.  La  Foret,  during  his  ill- 
nefs,  as  teacher  of  law,  when  he  was  only  22  years  old.  After 
having  acquired  great  reputation  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua, 
he  fucceeded  his  uncle,  and  occupied  his  chair  till  his  death. 
His  mode  of  inftrudlion  manifefted  an  accurate  and  compre- 
henfive  judgment ; for  he  reduced  all  law  to  certain  principles 
or  definitions,  from  which  he  deduced  confequences,  that 
comprifed  all  the  particulars  of  each  topic.  Some  Latin 
treatifes,  which  he  compofed,  were  tranflated  into  French, 
at  the  requeft  of  Colbert,  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
“ Inftitute  of  the  Roman  and  French  law,  with  remarks  by 
Francis  de  Launay,”  4to.  1686.  Another  work  was  pub- 
liflied  after  his  death,  entitled,  “ De  Juftitia  et  Jure,”  1 2mo. 
1689.  His  death  happened  by  a fall  into  a ditch,  from 
which  he  could  not  extricate  himfelf,  after  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  87  years.  Moreri. 

BOSCAN,  Mosen  Juan  Almogavar,  a reformer  of 
Spauifh  poetiy,  was  born  at  Barcelona  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  15th  century.  By  the  advice  of  Andrew  Navagero, 
ambaffador  from  Venice  to  Charles  V.,  he  attempted  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Spanifli  poetry,  which  was  before  harfh  and 
barbarous,  the  Italian  meafures  and  tafte  ; and  he  was  the 
firft,  who,  with  the  .affiftance  of  his  intimate  friend,  Garci- 
lafo  de  la  Vega,  fucceeded  in  the  attempt.  A colleftion  of 
the  woiks  of  thefe  coadjutors  was  publifhed  together  ii;> 
1544.  Garcilafo’s  teftimony  to  his  genius  and  virtue  ia 
thus  tranflated  by  Mr.  Southey  : 

“ Then  hand  in  hand 

A youth  approached,  with  Phoebus ; in  lus  face 
The  ficilful  eye  might  read  benevolence 
And  wifdom  ; he  was  perfedled  in  all 
The  love  and  various  arts  of  courtefy 
That  humanife  mankind  ; the  graceful  port. 

And  the  fair  front  of  open  manlinefs 
Difeovered  Bofean  ; and  that  fire  illumed 
His  generous  face,  tlrat  animates  his  fong. 

With  never-fading  fplendour  there  to  fhine.” 

Bofean  is  faid  to  have  pofteffed  more  learning  than  tafte, 
and  more  tafte  than  genius.  Without  being  fublime,  fome 
of  his  turns  are  neat  and  ingenious.  In  profe  he  tranflated 
the  courtier  of  Caftiglioni.  He  di«d  in  1542  or  1543. 
Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

BO  SCAWEN*  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Hillfborough  Qounty,  New  Hampfhire,  feated  on  the  weftern 
S bank 
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l)ank  of  Merrimack  river,  above  Concord  ; 43  miles  N.IV. 
from  Exeter.  It  contains  iio§  inhabitants;  and  in  its 
vicinity  are  the  Bofcawen  hills. 

Boscawen’s  IJland,  a name  given  by  captain  Wallis,  in 
1767,  to  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  ; called  by 
the  natives,  “ Kootahe.”  It  is  feparated  from  Keppel’s 
ifland,  called  “ Neootabootaboo,”  by  a channel  3 miles 
broad.  They  are  both  fitiiate  in  S.  lat.  15°  5'.  W.  long. 
173°  48'.  Kootahe  is  very  lofty,  of  a conical  form,  between 
two  and  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  lies  N.E.  from  the  other. 
Both  are  populous  and  fertile.  They  were  difcovered  by 
Schouten  and  le  Maire,  May  10,  1616.  Schouten,  who, 
after  bartering  with  the  natives  for  cocoa-nuts,  in  return  for 
nails  and  beads,  was  attacked  by  them  from  their  canoes, 
called  them  Traitors’  and  Cocoa  iflands,  in  confequcnce  of 
the  reception  he  met  with.  Captain  Wallis  exchanged  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Neootabootaboo  fome  nails  for  fowls,  fruit, 
and  one  of  their  clubs.  Peroufe  faw  Kootahe,  Dec.  20,  17S7, 
and  having  examined  both  the  iflands,  lay  to  in  a bay  upon 
the  v.eft  coaft  of  the  larger  divifion  of  Neootabootaboo. 
The  natives  brought  off  the  fineft  cocoa  nuts  he  had  ever 
feen,  with  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  fome  fowls  and  a hog; 
they  leemed  to  manifeft  no  apprehenfion,  and  traded  very 
freely.  They  refembled  the  more  fouthern  iflanders  in  every 
thing,  except  that  their  looks  indicated  a ferocity,  like  that 
which  chai'afterizes  their  northern  neighbours.  A rocky 
bank,  two  er  three  leagues  N.  of  Kootahe,  was  found  in 
1616,  covered  with  i4fathoms  of  water.  Miffionary  Voyage, 
Introd.  p.  67. 

BOSCH,  Balthasar  Vakden,  in  Biography,  a painter 
of  converfations  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1675, 
and  firft  ftudied,  after  the  manner  of  Teniers,  thofe  fubjefts 
which  were  apartments  decorated  with  buffos,  vafes,  pictures, 
and  other  curiofities ; but  in  procefs  of  time  he  employed  his 
pencil  on  fubjedls  of  a more  elegant  and  elevated  kind,  and 
acquired  a fuperior  ffyle  of  performance.  He  alfo  painted 
portraits  with  great  reputation,  and  particularly  a portrait 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  on  a horfe,  painted  by  Van 
Bloemen.  His  paintings  fetched  an  extravagant  price,  ex- 
ceeding that  produced  by  the  performances  of  Teniers  or 
Offade,  with  which  they  cannot,  in  reality,  pretend  to  any 
competition.  His  pencil  is  light,  his  touch  fpirited,  and 
his  figures,  more  elegant  than  thofe  of  moff  of  his  contem- 
poraries, are  dreffed  in  the  mode  of  the  time.  In  fome  of 
his  works  the  compofition  and  defign,  and  alfo  the  colour- 
ing are  very  good,  and  the  fubjedls  are  judicioufly  chofen. 
He  died  in  1715.  Pilkington. 

Bosch,  Jacob  Vanden,  a painter  of  ffill  life,  was  born 
at  Amfferdam  in  1636,  and  painted  fummer  fruits  of  various 
kinds  with  a neat  pencil,  and  with  fuch  an  exadf  imitation 
of  nature,  that  they  appeared  delicious,  and  almoff  real. 
He  died  in  1676.  Pilkington. 

BOSCHADIS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Echinor^ 
HYNCHUs,  that  infeffs  the  inteffines  of  the  domeftic  duck. 
The  neck  is  filiform,  and  the  probofeis  (lightly  echinated. 
Goeze  Eingew. 

BOSCHAS,  Anas  Bofehas,  in  Ornithology Common 
Mallard,  or  Wild  Duck,  the  fpecifical  diffinCfion  of  which 
confiffs  in  the  plumage  being  of  a cinereous  colour;  the  tail 
feathers  (of  the  male)  recurvate;  bill  ffraight ; collar  white, 
Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  &c. 

Gmelin  mentions  feveral  diftinft  varieties  of  this  bird,  in 
the  Syff.  Nat.  the  charadlers  of  which  are  deferibed  as 
follows  : — Cirrhata,  above  grey,  beneath  white,  creff  cine- 
reous ; perfica,  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck  cinereous, 
beneath  yellowilhj  major,  back  footy . This  is  larger  than  the 


others,  meafuring  two  feet  and  a half  in  length.  Grifta,  cn- 
tircly  cinereous,  with  the  legs  and  bill  black  ; nevia,'  with 
the  back  black,  fpotted  with  yellowifli ; nigra,  having  the 
head  and  collar  black. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  the  wild  duck  is  detailed  fo  amply 
by  different  writers,  that  notlung  new  remains  to  be  added 
by  us.  Dr.  Latham,  in  particular,  has  entered  at  great 
length  in  his  judicious  compilation  on  this  fnbject.  The 
wild  ducks,  obferves  this  writer,  are  frequent  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  no  'vhere  in  more  plenty  tlian  ii.  Lircohi- 
Ihire,  where  prodigious  numbers,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant, 
are  taken,  atmually  in  tiie  decoys,  each  decoy  paying  from 
five  pounds  to  twenty,  annual  rent.  In  Somerfetihire  tl.e 
rental  of  a decoy  yearly  has  been  kiicwn  to  amount  to  even 
thirty  pounds. 

V/ith  us  thefe  birds  pair  in  the  fpving.  Tliey  breed  in 
all  the  low  marfliy  grounds,  laying  from  ten  to  fix  teen  eggs. 
It  is  obferved  of  the  young,  that  they  always  take  to  the 
water  as  loon  as  they  are  hatched.  I’he  old  birds  are  very 
artful.  They  do  not  conffantly  build  their  nett  clofe  to 
the  water,  but  m.any  times  at  a diffan.ee  from  it ; in  which 
cafe  the  female  takes  the  little  brood  in  its  beak,  or  between 
its  legs,  one  or  two  at  a time,  to  the  water  fide,  and  going 
into  it  herfelf,  the  young  ones  follow  inffindtivcly.  Wild 
ducks  are  known  fometimes  to  lay  the  eggs  in  a higlr  tree, 
in  the  deferted  neft  of  a crow  or  a magpie.  Dr.  Latham 
fpeaks  of  an  inffance  that  took  place  at  Etchingham,  in 
Suffex,  in  which  the  female  was  found  fitting  upon  nine 
eggs,  in  an  oak  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
eggs  were  fupported  by  fome  fmall  twigs  laid  crofswavs. 

In  England  only  a comparatively  fmall  number  of  wild 
ducks  are  found  in  thefum.mer;  becaufe,  at  that  time,  they 
remain  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  only  re- 
turn to  us  towards  the  winter.  In  France  this  fpecies  is 
not  often  feen  till  the  winter  ; appearing  in  October,  and 
again  departing  northward  in  the  fpring.  They  are  caught 
in  that  country,  as  with  us,  in  decoys,  the  chief  of  which 
are  iii  Picardy,  where  prodigious  numbers  are  taken,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  river  Somme.  They  have  alfo  another  me- 
thod : a fportfman,  with  a cage  of  tame  decoy  ducks,  takes 
his  ffation  in  a certain  place,  near  which,  it  is  conceived, 
the  flock  will  pafs.  If  they  approach  fo  near  as  to  allow 
him  to  fire,  he  takes  them  with  little  trouble  ; but  if  other- 
wife,  he  lets  fly  one  of  the  tame  decoy  ducks,  then  a fecond, 
and  lo  on;  thefe  tame  birds  entice  the  wild  ducks  in  fmall 
parties  within  reach  of  the  fportman’s  fowling-piece,  who 
is  thus  enabled  to  kill  fix  or  feven  birds  at  every  (hot.  Thev 
are  now  and  then  taken  alfo  by  means  of  a hook,  baited 
with  a bit  of  (beep’s  lights,  which,  fwimming  on  the  water, 
the  bird  fwallows  the  bait,  and  hook  with  it.  Divers 
other  methods  of  catching  the  wild  duck  are  peculiar  to 
different  nations,  of  which  one  feems  worth  mentioning, 
on  account  of  its  Angularity ; and  this  is  the  praftice  in  India. 
The  perfon  wifliing  to  take  thefe,  wades  into  the  water  up 
to  the  chin,  and  having  his  head  covered  with  an  empty 
calabafli,  approaches  the  place  where  the  ducks  are  ; when 
they,  not  regarding  an  objeft  of  this  fort,  fuffer  the  man 
freely  to  mix  with  the  flock  ; after  which  he  has  only  to 
pull  them  by  the  leg  under  the  water,  one  after  another,  till 
he  is  fatisfied;  returning  as  unfufpefted  by  the  remainder 
as  when  he  firff  came  among  them.  This  mode  of  capture 
is  common  on  the  river  Ganges,  only  that  the  duck-hunters 
ufe  the  earthen  veffelsof  the  gentoos,  inffeadof  calabafhes. 
Thefe  veffels  are  what  the  gentoos  boil  their  rice  in,  and  are 
called  kutcharee  pots,  which,  after  being  once  ufed,  they 
look  upon  as  defiled,  and  in  confequence  throw  them  into 
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tlie  r'lvef  as  ufelefs.  The  ducks,  from  conftantly  feeing 
thefe  veffels  float  down  the  ftream,  regard' them  as  little  as 
the  calabafhes;  and  the  duck-hunter,  concealing  his  head 
in  one  of  them,  can  feize  upon  them  without  exciting  the 
lead  fufpicion.  A fimilar  method  is  alfo  praftifed  in  China, 
and  in  South  America,  to  take  the  wild  duck. 

Boschas,  Anas  fera  five  Bofchas  mexicana.  Bvifs.  A 
fynonym  of  Anas  Clypeata,  the  Shoveler,  var  7.  See 
Cf-YPtATA. 

Boschas,  Bofehas  Bellqnn.  The  Garganey.  An'as 
Querquedula  is  called  by  this  name,  both  in  Gefner’s 
birds,  and  the  Ornithology  of  Aldrovandus. 

BOSCHI,  Bosch,  or  Bosco,  \nGsop-aphy,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Alexandnn  of  the  Milanel'e,  feated  on  the 
river  Orbe,  five  miles  E.  from  Alexandria. 

BOSCIA,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  Bofc,  author  of  part 
of  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  articles  in  “ Nouveau  Dic- 
tionaire  d’EIiiloire  Naturelle,”  now  publifliing  at  Paris.) 
Willden.  266.  Q\<i.k,tetrandriatrigynia.  Gen.  Char.  CaL 
perianth,  four-toothed.  Cor.  four-petalled.  Pericarp,  cap- 
fule,  four-celled. 

Species  B.  undulata,Th\xx\\>Qrg,  “ Leaves  oppofite,  lanceo- 
late, waved.”  A fltrub.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Boscia.  La  Mark  (Illuft.  PI.  395.)  Clafs,  dodecnndria 
mnnogynta.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth,  four-leaved.  Cor. 
none.  filaments  long;  anthers  didymous.  germ 

on  a pedicle,  as  long  as  the  filaments  ; llyle,  none  ; fligma 
pointed.  Pericarp,  a nut.  Seed,  one. 

Species  B.  A flirub.  Leaves,  oblong-ovate,  alternate, 
on  fliort  petioles,  ftrongly  reticulated,  coriaceous.  Flowers 
in  a terminating  corymbus.  A native  of  Africa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goree,  where  the  negroes  eat  the  kernel 
of  the  nut.  This  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to 
Willdenow.  It  will,  doubtlefs,  foon  receive  another  name, 
as  Thunberg’s  plant  teems  to  have  got  the  firfl:  pofleffion. 

BOSCHIUS,  John,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Liege, 
of  confiderable  learning  and  abilities,  was  invited,  in  I55^> 
to  the  chair  of  profeffor  of  medicine,  at  Ingollladt,  whicti 
lie  held  with  credit  feveral  years.  Flis  works  arc,  “ De 
pefie  liber,”  publiflted  originally  in  German,  in  1562,4^.; 
“ Concordia  philofophorum,  ac  medicorum,  de  humano 
conceptu,  atque  foetus  incremento,  animatione,  mora  in 
utero,  ac  nativitate,”  Ingolds,  15^8; 

“ Oratio  de  optimo  medico,  et  medicinae  auctoribus,  inter 
orationes«Ingoldftadienfes.”  Haller  Bib.  Anat. 

BOSCO,  in  Lava.  See  Attachiamenta  <r/^  hofeo  et 
fpinls . 

BOSCOBEL,in7o/o^/-t7/!/iy,in  theparilh  of  Donrington, 
in  Siiropfiiire,  is  a place  memorable  in  Engliflr  hiilory,  for 
the  oak  tree,  wherein  king  Charles  the  Second  fecreted 
himfelf,  after  the  defperate  battle  at  Worceller.  Finding 
it  impraflicable  either  to  efcape  into  Wales,  or  to  reach  tlie 
metropolis  in  fafety,  and  knowing  that  many  of  his  enemies 
were  fearching  for  him,  in  the  immediate  neighbournood,  he 
was  prevailed  on  by  major  Carlefs  (who  accompanied  him) 
to  feek  proteftion  in  a large  oak  tree.  Here  they  feated 
themfelves  one  whole  day,  and  faw  fome  of  Cromwell’s 
foldiers  feeking  for  the  king  in  an  adjoining  wood.  After 
the  reftoration,  this  tree  ’oeeame  highly  venerated,  and  nu- 
Tnerons  perions  went  on  pilgrimage  to  lee  it.  A great  part 
• of  it  was  cut  away,  and  converted  into  tobacco  Hoppers, 
hafts  of  knives,  and  other  memorials  ; and  many  plants  were 
propagated  from  its  acorns.  Its  remains  are  inclofed  with 
a brick  wall,  theinfide  of  which  is  covered  with  laurel. 
The  29th  of  May,  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  refto- 


ration, Is  ftill  commemorated  in  England,  by  ift  annual 
feftival  and  holiday  ; and  various  claffes  of  the  commu- 
nity difplay  branches,  leaves,  and  apples  of  the  oak  tree. 
Near  Bofcobel  is  Whiteladies,  fo  named  from  being  a nun- 
nery of  v/hite,  or  Ciftercian  nuns.  The  ruins  of  this  are 
ftill  confiderable,  and  the  church  is  ornamented  with  cir- 
cular arches,  &c.  Gough’s  Edition  of  Camden’s  Britan- 
nia, vol.  ii.  Carte’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  iv.  Granger’s 
Biographical  Fliftovy  of  England,  vol.  iil. 

BOSCOr,  or  Bosci,  in  EcclefiaJUcal  Hijlory,  denotes  a 
fpecies  or  tribe  of  monks  in  Paleftine,  who  fed  on  grafs, 
like  the  bcafts  of  the  field. 

The  word  is  Greek,  (Coo-xo;,  q.  d.  grascers  •,  formed  from 
Soo-y.cd,  pafco,  I feed. 

The  Bofeoiare  ranked  among  the  number  of  Adamites, 
not  fo  much  on  account  of  their  habit  as  food.  They  took 
no  care  about  provifion;  but  when  eating-time  came,  or  any 
of  them  were  hungry,  went  into  the  fields,  with  each  his 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  gathered  and  eat  what  he  could  find. 

BOSCOLI,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Florence,  in  1553,  and  educated  imder  Santi  di 
Titi.  He  was  the  firft  perion  who  had  a juft  notion  of' 
the  chlaro-fcuro,  and  ufed  it  fuccefsfuly  in  the  Florentine 
fchool;  where,  though  it  liad  been  h'appily  pradtifed  by- 
Giorgione,  at  Venice^  and  alio  by  Titian,  it  was  not  well 
underftood  before  his  time.  He  poffeifed  great  freedom  of 
hand',  and  gave  a furprifing  force  of  colo'ur;  and  both  in 
defign  and  compefirion  the  grandeur  of  his  ftile  refembled 
that  of  his  mailer.  He  ftudied  after  nature;  and  in  his 
travels  he  drew  iketches  of  any  particular  objects  that  ftruck 
him;  but  purfuing  this  pradlice at  Loretto,  with  regard  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  he  was  ieized  by  the  officers  of 
juftice,  and'  condemned  to  be  hanged;  but  he  happily 
efcaped,  within  a few  hours  of  execution,  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  fignior  Bandini,  who  explained  to  the  chief  magif- 
trate  his  innocent  intention.  He  was  alfo  an  engraver  ; but 
the  fubjedlsof  his  plates  are  not  fpccificd  either  by  Marolles 
or  Florent  le  Conste.  He  died  in  i6c6.  Pilkington. 

BOSCOVICH,  Roger  Joseph,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  natural  philofophcr,  w’as  born  of  very  refpeciabie 
parents,  in  the  free  city  oi  Ragufa,  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia, 
the  18th  of  May  1711.  He  -was  the  youngeft  of  nine 
children,  and  his  mother  lived  to  the  •. xtraordinary  age  of 
103.  Six  fons  received  the  beft  education  that  their  father’s 
- circumftances  could  afford  ; and  all  of  them,  particularly  the 
■eldeft,  who  became  a prieft,  were  diftinguifhed  by  a happy 
vein  for  poetry.  Flaving  finiflied  his  grammatical  courfe 
witii  applaufe,  the  young  Bofcovich  prompted  by  the 
example  of  hisbrotner,  in  his  fifteenth  year  took  the  habit 
of  the  noviciate,  and  entered  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Rome. 
There  the  original  bent  of  his  genius  difeovered-  itfelf,  by 
the  enthufiaftic  ardour  with  wliich  he  plunged  into  the 
ftudy  of  the  mathematics.  Flis  progrefs  in  that  important 
branch  of  knowledge  was  fo  rapid  as  to  aftonifh,  and  foon 
■out-"un  his  preceptors.  Uudertheir  inftrudfion  he  acquired 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra,  but  was  left  to  the 
exercife  of  his  own  application  in  profecuting  the  higher 
parts  of  mntliematics.  He  ftudied  by  himfelf  the  principles 
of  the  differential  calculus  ; and  thus  prepared,  he  began  the 
Principia  of  Newton,  and  devoured  that  immortal  work  with 
the  moft  eager  avidity.  He  was  tranfported  by  the  vaft 
difplay  of  new  and  fplendid  truths  which  were  unveiled  ; 
and  while,  with  the  torch  of  geometry,  he  traced  the  fecret 
links  of  nature’s  operations,  and  feemed  to  penetrate  the 
counfels  of  heaven,  he  felt  his  paffion  for  diftindtion  won- 
derfully inflamed  ; nor,.in  the  warmth,  of  his  temper,  could 
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he  fuppi-efs  the . movements  of  felf-gratulation,  which  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  powers  and  acquirements  excited  in  his 
breaft.  By  his  perfuafion,  Noceti,  his  mailer  in  philofophy, 
was  induced  to  reprint  a fmall  poem  on  the  rainbow,  and 
another  on  the  aurora  borealis,  both  of  which  Bofcovich 
enriched  with  ingenious  notes  and  illuilratiqns.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  tradl  fpread  his  fame  beyond  the  precindls 
of  the  college,  andbeymndthe  Alps.  Mairan,  whofe  opinion 
concerning  the  aurora  borealis  he  had  efpoufed,  noticed  it 
with  loud  commendation,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  differ- 
tation ; and  the  praifes  bellowed  by  the  French  phllofopher, 
with  the  title  conferred  on  him  of  correfpoadent  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  grati- 
fying to  his  youthful  vanity. 

After  Bofcovich  had  completed  the  ufual  courfe  of  phi- 
lofophy, he  was  obliged,  by  the  rules  of  the  inllitution,  to 
teach  grammar  and  the  dallies;  but  he  never  loll  light  of 
his  favourite  lludies,  and  he  was  invited  by  his  mathematical 
mailer,  to  defend  annual  thefes,  and  deliver  public  differta- 
tions  on  fuch  fubjedls  as  occafion  fuggetled.  Thefe  being 
printed  in  fuccellion,  extended  farther  his  reputation.  The 
iirll  appeared  in  1736,  and  contained  a theory  of  the  folar 
fpots,  very  fimilar  to  that  which  was  afterwards  fo  inge- 
nioully  fupported  by  profeffor  Wilfon,  ol  Glafgovv.  It 
fuppofes  the  fun  to  have  two  atmofpheres,  the  lower  being 
denfe,  and  fometimes  fprinkled  with  clouds;  the  upper  rare, 
and  fubjedl  to  variation  of  height.  Next  year  produced 
two  dilfertations ; one  on  the  traiilit  of  Mercury,  and  ano- 
ther on  a remarkable  aurora  borealis. 

Five  years  had  Bofcovich  fpent  in  the  drudgery  of  teach- 
ing Latin,  and  three  more  were  confumedin  the  unprofitable 
lludy  of  fcholallic  theology,  when,  by  a very  fingular  indul- 
gence, he  was  exempted  by  his  fuperiors  from  the  fourth 
year’s  attendance,  and  permitted  to  relinquilh  that  dark  and 
thorny  path,  and  thenceforth  employ  his  talents  in  exploring 
Nature’s  wide  domain.  His  fituation  now,  as  fupeniu- 
merary  prefedl  of  the  Roman  College,  was  entirely  fuited  to 
his  talle.  To  communicate  mathematical  inltruftion  was 
to  him  a delightful  tallc;  and  he  prepared,  for  the  life  of 
his  pupils,  a Ihort  fyllem  of  geometry,  which  comprifed  all 
the  capital  truths  of  that  fcience  in  fourteen  propofitions. 
In  the  fele£lion  of  the  materials,  in  their  difpofition  and 
arrangement,  he  exhibited  the  clearnefs,  the  precifion,  and 
noble  elegance,  formed  after  the  model  of  the  ancients.  Fie 
compofed  the  elements  of  trigonometry  with  the  fame  purity 
of  talle.  But  the  capital  part  ol  tlie  fyllem,  his  theory  of 
the  Conic  Sedlions,  was  feared  by  repeated  efforts,  and  at 
dillaut  intervals,  and  was  not  publilhed  until  the  year  1755. 
Bofcovich  conlidered  thefe  curves  as  deferibed  m plano^ 
and  alTumed,  for  his  generic  definition,  tlie  beautiful  pro- 
perty of  tlie  direBrix,  which  is  common  to  them  all,  the 
parabola  being  only  its  fimplell  cafe.  In  the  ellipfe,  the  ratio 
of  a line,  drawn  from  any  point  to  either  of  the  fnei,  is  to  a 
perpendicular  from  the  fame  point  to  the  direBrix,  in  the 
ratio  of  a lefs  to  a greater ; in  the  hyperbola,  it  is  that  of  a 
, greater  to  a lefs.  But  the  author  did  not  Hop  here ; he 
likewife  invelligated  the  properties  derived  immediately  from 
the  fedlion  of  the  cone.  He  fuppofed  it  cut  by  a moveable 
plane,  and  Ihowed  how  the  feveral  curves  would  thence  be 
fucceffively  produced.  The  fame  luminous  idea  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  cylinder,  the  fpherbid,  and  the  conoids.  His 
imagination  loved  to  contemplate  the  fine  mutation  and 
tranfition  of  mathematical  figure,^  and  to  trace  the  ferles  of 
fucceflive,  yet  apparently  conuedled  changes,  which  have 
fuggelled  the  law  of  conthiuUy.  On  that  metaphyfical  prin- 
ciple, as  elucidated  by  the  transformation  of  geometrical 
het,  he  gave  an  exquilite  dilfertation.  Other  dilfertations, 
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remarkable  for  their  ingenuity,  were  fuccelfively  delivered 
to  a crowded  audience,  at  the  annual  examination  of  his 
fchool.  Thefe  treated  on  various  difficult  points  in  geome- 
try, allronomy,  and  optics;  on  ofculating  circles,  the  nature 
of  infinitefimals,  traje6lories,  the  inequality  of  gravity  over 
the  earth’s  furface,  tlie  centre  of  magnitude,  the  laws  of 
bodies,  living  forces,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  the 
annual  aberration  of  the  fixed  liars,  the  limits  of  allronomical 
obfervations,  the  ufe  of  lenfes  and  dioptric  telefcopes,  and  a 
new  method  of  employing  the  obfervatiou  of  the  phafes  in 
lunar  ecliples,  on  the  determination  of  a planet’s  orbit,  by 
help  of  catoptrics,  and  on  the  atmofphere  of  the  moon, 
which  he  held  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  earth, 
and  more  analogous  to  water.  In  one  of  thefe  dilfertations. 
he  pointed  out  a miftake  of  the  famous  Daniel  Bernouilii, 
who  had  hallily  concluded,  that  the  tides  of  the  atmofphere 
mull  rife  higher,  in  proportion  to  its  rarity,  than  thofe  of 
the  ocean;  in  another,  he  flievved  that  the  quellion,  con- 
cerning the  meafiu'e  of  forces,  which  then  fo  vehemently 
agitated  the  fcientific  world,  aS  it  generally  happens,  was 
nierely  a difpute  of  words;  in  a third,  he  llcetched  the  out- 
lines of  that  bold  llrudlurc,  which  has  obtained  fuch  deferved 
celebrity  among  the  learned — his  fublime  theory  of  thecon- 
llitutionof  matter. 

While  Bofcovich  was  thus  ufefully'  and  honourably  en- 
gaged in  direcling  the  lludies  of  youth,  and  enlightening 
the  learned  world  by  his  elegant  and  ingenious  writings,  the 
pleafure  of  h:s  converfation  was  eagerly  courted  at  Rome. 
In  every  houfe  of  note  he  was  always  a moll  welcome  guell, 
and  he  reigned  in  every  fociety  by  the  afcendancy  of  his 
talents.  Before  mixed  companies  he  would  freely  talk  of 
his  own  fpeculations,  which  he  had  a fingular  felicity  in 
rendering  intelligible  and  interelling  to  the  moll  ordinary 
minds;  and  though,  on  thefe  occafions,  he  was  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  conceal  his  inward  fatisfadlion,  or  decline  bellowing 
upon  himfelf  the  merited  encomiums,  thefe  frequent  fallies 
ol  vanity  feemed  to  flow  merely  from  the  warmth  of  his 
cluiradler,  and  were  effaced  in  the  general  blaze  of  admiration 
entertained  for  his  fuperior  talents.  Nor  w'as  his  ambition 
confined  within  the  circle  of  abllradl  fcience ; indulging  the 
excurfive  flights  of  fancy,  he  often  facrificed  to  the  Mufea. 
He  compofed  Latin  verfes,  on  a great  variety  of  fubjedls, 
and  which  confequently  pofieffed  very  different  degrees  of 
merit.  Every  occurrence  he  was  ready  to  feize,  whether 
public  or  private,  ferious  or  comic;  wars,  nuptials,  jocular 
and  domellic  incidents,  were  all  indiferiminately  his  theme. 
He  had  a wonderful  knack  in  compofing  thofe  verfes,  with 
a memory  not  lefs  allonilhing  for  retaining  them;  and  at  the 
tables  of  his  friends  he  took  pleafure  in  reciting  elaborate 
paffages.  Surrounded  by  his  difciples  and  partial  admirers, 
the  fort  of  idolatry  which  he  received  appears,  however,  to 
have  had  rather  an  unfertunate  effedl  on  his  charadler,  by 
tempting  him  to  overrate  the  mcafflre  of  his  powers,  and 
extent  of  his  attainments.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  entered 
the  lifts  with  his  illuftrious  contemporaries.  It  was  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  quellion,  propofed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  to  determine  the  inequalities  produced  by  the 
mutual  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  efpecially  near  the  time 
of  their  conjunftion.  His  memoir  was  returned  with  much 
commendation,  and  very  few  mathematicians  affuredly  would 
have  felt  themfelves  lowered  in  yielding  tlie  premium  to  the 
great  Euler.  But  Bofcovich  was  piqued  at  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  an  unfair  decifion,  and  would  never  afterwards 
engage  in  any  public  competition. 

A philofopher,  reliding  in  Rome,  amidll  the  venerable 
remains  of  ancient  fplendour,  was  powerfully  dmwn  to  exa- 
mine thofe  mon.uments.  Bofcovich  wrote  tvci-al  differta- 
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Vions  oh  the  fubjeftof  antiquities,  two  of  which  'were  print- 
ed, and  the  reft  circulated  in  inanufcript.  His  zeal,  aftivity, 
and  fondnefs  of  applaufe,  rendered  him 'at  all  times  aoceflible', 
and  in -a  multitude  of  cafes,  his  advice  was  ardently  fought 
by  iudiyiduals.  BenediclXIVi.  a great  patron  of  learned 
men,  and  his  enlightened  minifter,  cardinal  Valenti,  con- 
fulteJ  him  on  various  important  objedfs  of  public  eoOnomy, 
ft.he  clearing  of  harbours,  and  the  conftru&ing  of  roads  and 
■canals.  On  one  occalton,  he  was  joined  in  a oommiffiou 
with  other  mathematicians  and  flrchitefts,  invited  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  to  infpefi  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  in 
.which  a.  crack  had  been  difcovered.  They  were  divided  iu 
opinion;  but  the  fentiments  of  Bofcovich,  and  of  the  marquis 
.Poleni,  prevailed.  In  ftating,  however,  the  relult  of  the 
,€onfultation,  which  was  to- apply  a circle  of  iron  round  the 
building,  Poleni  forgot  to  refer  the  idea  to  its  real  author, 
and  tliis  onaiffion  grievoiifly  offended  the  Ragufan  geometer. 
Other  incidents,  had  concurred  to  mortify  his  pride:  he 
became  at  laft  difgufted  until  his  fituation,  and  only  looked 
for  a convenient  opportunity  of  quitting  Rome.  Whileiii 
this  temper  of  mind,  an  application  was  made  by  the  court 
.of  Portugal,  to  the  general  of  thc  Jefuits,  for  ten  mathema- 
•ticiansof  the  fociety  to  go  out  to  Brazil,  for  the  piirpofe 
of  furveying  that  fettlement,  and  afcertaining  the  boundaries 
which  divide  it  from  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America. 
Wilhing  to  combine  with  that  ob'|e<ft  the  menfuration  of  a 
degree  of  latitude,  Bofcovich  offered  to  embark  in  the  ex- 
.pedition,  and  his  propofition  was  readily  accepted.  But 
caitlinal  Valenti,  unwilling  to  forego  theluftre  refledtedby  a 
man  of  fuch  diftiuguiflied  abilities,  commanded  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  pope,  to  difmifs  the  prajedl,  and  perfuaded  him 
to  undertake  the  fame  fervice  at  home  in  the  Papal  territory. 
In  this  fatiguing,  and  often  perilous  operation,  he  was 
affifted  by  the  Englifh  Jefuit,  Mayer,-  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician, and  was  amply  provided  with  the  requifite  inftru- 
ments  and  attendants.  They  began  the  work  about  the 
iclofe  of  the  year  1750,111  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and 
extended  the  meridian  line  northwards,  acrofs  the  chain  of 
the  Appennines  as  far  as  Rimini.  Two  whole  years  were 
■fpent  in  completing'  the  various  meafurements,  which  were 
performed  with  the  moit  fcrupulous  accuracy.  In  the  in- 
tervals, while  this  great  work  was  carrying  on,  the  adlivc 
dif^iofition  of  Bofcovich  fought  amuiement  and  ooc-upati-oti 
in  other  purfuits.  At  night  he  was  bufy  in  drawing  out 
■liis  Elements  of  Conic  Sedtions  ; and  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  during  his  excurfions  to  and  from  tlie  remote  fta- 
tions  among  the  mountains,  he  compofed  on  botfieback  tlie 
greater  part  of  his  elegant  Latin  poem  on  M'lipfes,  This 
dingular  fadi  reminds  us  of  what  is  reported  of  the  late 
Dr.  Darwin,  v.dio  is  faid  to  have  framed,  in  his  mind,  the 
beautiful  and  hannonious  epifodes  of  the  Botanic  Garden., 
while  driving  in  his  chariot,  on  vifits  to  his  country  pa- 
tients. 

This  important  operation  of  meafuring  two  degrees  on 
the  furface  of  Italy,  is  elaborately  defci'ibed  by  Bofcovich 
in  a quarto  volume,  wTitten  in  his  ufual  diffufe  manner,  and 
full  of  illuftration  and  minute  ■ details.  But  the  book  is 
rendered  the  more  valuable  by  the  addition  of  feveral  opiif- 
cules,  or  detached  effays,  relating  to  the  fubjedf,  and  which 
difplay  great  ingenuity,  conjoined  with  the  tineft  geometric 
tafte.  We  may  inftance,  in  particular,  the  di-fcourfe  on  the 
redfification  of  inftraments,  the  elegant  fynthetical  inveftiga- 
tion  of  tlie  figure  of  the  earth,  deduced  both  from  the  law 
of  atlradlion  and  from  the  adlual  meafurement  of  degrees, 
and  the  nice  remarks  concerning  the  curve  and  the  condi- 
tions of  permanent  ftability.  This  laft  tradf  gave  occafion, 
however,  to  Come  ftridlurcs  from  D’Alembert,  to  which  Bof- 


: covich  replied,  in  a note  annexed  the  French  edition 
bis  works. 

The  arduous  fervice  which  Bofcovich  had  now  performed 
was  but  poorly  rewarded.  From  the  pope  he  received  only 
a hundred  fequins,  or  about  forty -five  pounds  fterling,  a 
■gold  box,  StnA  abundance  of  praife.  He  now  Tefimted  the 
charge  of  the  mathematical  fchool,  and  btfides  difcharged 
faithfully  the  public  duties  of  religion,  which  are  enjoined 
his  order.  A trifling  circumftanee  will  mark  the  warmth 
of  !>is  temper,  and  his  love  of  precedence.  He  bad  recourfe 
to  the  authority  of  cardinal  Valenti,  to  obtain  admiffion 
into  tlie  oratory  of  Caravita,  from  which  his  ab fence  excluded 
him,  and  which  yet  did  afford  only  the  benefit  of  a free, 
but  frugal  fupper.  In  prefiding  at  that  ‘ focial  repaft,  the 
pliilofopher  relaxed  from  the  fevericy  of  his  ftudies,  and 
fhone  by  his  varied,  his  lively,  and  fluent  converfation.  H-e 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  his  colleagues,  and  efpecially 
with  his  compatriot,  Benedift  Stay,  knovvn  to  the  learned 
world  by  an  excellent  didaftic  poem,  entitled  “ Philofophia 
■Recentior,”  and  which  he  elucidated  by  no'tes,  containing, 
‘in  a very  neat  compreffed  form,  the  elements  of  mechanics. 

At  this  time  a difpute  arofe  between  the  little  republic 
of  Lucca,  and  the  government  of  Tufcany,  on  the  fubjeft 
of  draining  a lake.  A congrefs  of  mathematicians  was  called, 
and  Bofcovich  repaired  to  the  feene  of  contention,  in  order 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  petty  ftate.  Having  waited 
three  months  in  vain,  expebting  the  cCm-mifiioners,  and 
amufed  with  repeated  hollow  promifes,  bethought  it  better 
for  the  intei'eft  of  his  conftituents,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  which  then  fupremely  direbfed  the  affairs 
of  Italy.  The  flames  of  war  had  been  recently  kindled  on 
the  continent  of  Enropc,  and  Bofcovich,  like  a true  courtipr, 
took  occafion  to  celebrate  the  firft  fucceffes  of  the  Auftrian 
arms,  in  a poem,  of  which  the  firft  book  was  prefented  to 
the  Emprefs  Therefa  ; but  the  military  genius  of  Fsederic 
the  Great  of  Pruflia  foon  turned  the  fcale  of  fortune,  and  our 
poet  was  reduced  to  filence.  More  ho-nonrably  did  he  em- 
ploy fonte  leifure  in  tl-e  compofition  of  his  immortal  work, 
“ Theoria  philofophiae  naturalis  rediibta  ad  unicam  legem 
virium  ii:  natu-ra  exiftentium,”  printed  at  Vienna  in  the  year 
1758.-  Tills  he  drew  up,  it  is  alledged,  in  the  very  fhort 
fpace  of  thirty  days,  having  collected  the  materials  a confi- 
derable  time  before ; yet  we  muff  regret  the  appearance  of 
hdfte  and  ditorder,  which  deforms  a produblion  of  fuch 
rare  and  i.vtrinfic  excellence. 

After  a fliccefsful  fuit  of  eleven  months  at  Vienna,  Bof- 
covich returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  the  fenate  of 
•Lucca,  for  his  zealous  fervices,  the  handfome  prefe'nt  of  a 
thoufa'id  fequ'i-ns,  or  about  450/.  Thus  provided  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  ids  c^iriofity,  he  deilred  and  obtain^ 
leave  to  travel.  At  Paris 'he  fpent  fix  months,  in  the  fociety 
of  the  eminent  men,  who  then  adonibd  the  French  capital ; 
and,  during  his  ftayin  London,  he  was  elefted,  in  17-60,  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  afid  he  dedicated  td  that  learned 
body  his  -potm  on  eclipfes,  which  contains  a neat  compendium 
of  aftronomy.  The  expebfation  of  the  fcientific  world  was 
then  turned  to  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  calculated  to  happen  in 
the  following  year.  Bofcovich,  eager  to  obferve  it,  returned 
through  Holland  aud  Flanders  to  Italy,  and  joined  his 
illuftrious  friend,  Correr,  at  Venice,  from  whence  they  failed 
to  Conftantinople,  having,  oil  their  way,  vifited  the  famous 
plain  of  Troy.  In  Turkey,  he  fcarcely  enjoyed  one  day  of 
good  health,  and  his  life  was  repeatedly  defpaired  of  by  the 
phyficians.  After  fpending  half  a year  in  this  miferable 
ftate,  he  returned  in  the  train  of  fir  James  Porter,  ■ oiir  am- 
baffador  at  the  Porte;  and  having  traverfed  Bulgaria,  Mol- 
davia, and  of  Palandj  his  inteiuion  was  to  penetrate 
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into  Riiflia,  if  the  agitation  which  there  prevailed,  on  tho 
fiulikn  death  of  Peter,  had  not  deterred  him  from  executing 
the  projeft.  The  diary  ofhis  journey,  which  he  publiflied 
in  Italian  and  French,  is  but  a poor  book,  full  of  pedantry, 
and  patched  up  of  trifling  and  infipid  remarks.  Yet  fuch. 
were'' his  pride  and' blind  partiality,  that  ho  regarded,  with; 
contempt,  the  whol'efome  criticifms  to  which  it  gave  occa- 
fion.  Bofcovich  began  his  travels  at  too  late  a period  of 
life  to  profit  much  by  them. 

- At  Rome  his,  arrival  was  welcomed,  and  he  was  again 
confulted  on  various  plans  of  public  improvement.  But  in 
the  fpring  of  1764,  he  was  called  by  the  Auftrian  governor 
of  Milan,  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  univerfi.ty  of 
Pavia.  The  honours  whjch  he  receiv;ed  provoked  the,  jea- 
loufy  of  the  other  prftfefTors,  who  intrigued  to  underpiine 
his  fame.  He  took  the  moft  effeftual  mode,  however,  to 
filence  them,  by  publifliing  his  differtations  on  optics, 
which  exhibit  an  elegant  fyhthefis  and'  well-devifed.  fet  of 
experiments.  Tliefe  effays  excited  the  more  attention,,  as, 
at  this  time,  the  ingenulty  of  men  of  fcience  was  particularly 
attratfed  to  the  fubjeft,  by  Pollond’s'valuable  (lifcovery- of 
achromatic  glaffes. 

Tlie  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  the.  d.omljiion.s  of 
Spain  presented,  Bofcovich  from  going  to  California,  to 
obiferve  thedecond  tranfit  of  V'enus,  in  176^,,  and  whicii 
expedition  the  Royal  Society  of  London  had  Itrongly  foli- 
cited  him,  to  undertake.  And  as  his  rivals  began  now.  to 
ft’ir  themfel'ves  again,  he  fought  to  difpel  the  chagrin,  by  a 
fecond  journey  into  France  and  the  Netherlands.  At  Btuf- 
fels  he  met  with  a peaiant,  famous  for  curing  the  gout,,  and 
from-  whofe  fingular  flcill  he  received  moft  efTential  benefit. 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  transferred  from  the  uniyer- 
fity  of  Pavia  to  the  palatine  fchools  at  Milan,  and  refided 
with  thofe  of  liis  order,  at  the  college  of  Brera,  where  he 
furniflied,  moftly  at  his  own  expence,  an  ^bfervatory,  of 
which  he  got  the  direcHon.  But  he  was  ftill  doomed  to 
experience  mortification.  Some  young  Jefuits,  who  afled 
as  his  afiiftants,  formed  a cqnfpiracy,  and,  by  their  artful 
reprefentations,  prevailed  with  the  government  to  exclude 
his  favourite  pupil  and  friend  from  holding  a charge  of  truft. 
This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  him  at  the  baths  of 
Albano,  and  filled  him  with  grief  and  indignation.  He 
complained  to  prince  Kaunitz,  but  implored  his  protedfion  in 
vain.  To  the  governor  of  Milan  he  wrote,  that  he  would 
not  return,  unlefs  things  were  reftored  to  their  former-foot- 
ing. He  retired  to  Venice,  where,  having  ftaid  ten  months 
in  fruitlefs  eXpedlation  of  obtaining  redrefs,  he  meditated 
fpending  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in  honourable  retirement 
at  his  native  city  of  Ragiifa.  But  while  he  waited  for  the 
opportunity  of  a veffel  to  convey  him  thither,  he  received 
the  afflidting  news  of  the  fiipprelfton  of  his  order  in  Italy. 
He  renounced  his  fcheme,  and  feemed  quite  uncertain  what 
ftep  he  fliould  take.  Having  come  into  the  Tu.fcan  territory, 
he  liftened  to  the  counfels  and  folicitation  of  Fabroai,  who 
held  forth  the  profpedl  of  a handfoine  appointment  in  the 
Lyceum  of  Plfa.  In  the  mean  time  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  La  Bord,  chamberlain  to  Louis  XV.  and  accompanied 
him  to  Paris.  Through  the  influeoce  of  that  favourite,  he 
obtained  the  moft  liberal  patronage  from  the  French  mo- 
narch ; he  was  naturalized,  received  two  penfions,  .amount- 
ing to  &000  livres,  or  ?S'333,  and  had  an  orfice  exprefsly 
created  for  him,  with  the  title  of  “ Diredlor  of  optics  for  the 
marine.”  Bofcovich  might  now  appear  to  have  attained  the 
pinnacle  of  fortune  and  glory  ; but  Paris  was  no  longer  for 
him  the'tnealre  of  applaufe,  and  his  ardent  temper  became 
foured  by  the  malign  bre.ath  of  jealoufy  and  negledl.  Such 
extraordinary  favour  beft'owcd'on  a foreigner,  could  not  fail 
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to  excite  the  env.y  of  tlm  yfrT'nn.i,;,  w.I>o,  aojifidered  him- a*' 
rewarded  greatly,  beyond  his  true  merit.  The  freedom  of 
his  lanouage  gave  oftence,  his  perpetual  egotifm  becam<? 
difgufting,  and  bis  ropetition  of  barbarous  Latin  epigrams 
was  moft  grating  to  Parifiancars.  Befides,  the  name  of  a, 
nrioft  and;  a jefujt  did  liot  now  .command  refpeft ; and  tho 
fentiment-s  o,f  au[l.ere.i’votiQn,  which  l\e  publicly  profefted, 
had  grown  unfafluoiiable,.  and  were  regarded  as  foarccly- 
befitting  tlie  cbara<ft.er  of  a philofophei'.  Mirabeau,  in  Ins 
letters  from  Prufiia,  mentions  Bofcovich  witli  a degree  of 
flight  bordering  on  contempt,  and  warmly  recommends-  it 
to  his  court  to  invite- from  Berlin  the  celebrate i Lagrange, 
a math.em.atician  of  the  very  higb.e ft  order,  and  bleffed  with 
the  mildeft  difpolition. 

But  the  geometer  of  Ragufa  was  not  idle.  He  applied 
afliduoufly  to  the  improvement  of  aftronoiny  and  optics-; 
and  his  diligence- was  evinced  by  a fenes  of  valuable  memoirs-. 
He  revifed.  and  extended  his  former  idea.s,  and  ftruck  out 
new  paths  of  difeovery.  His  folu'eion  of  the  problem  to  de- . 
ter-n>ine-the  orbit  of  a comet  from  three  obferva'cions,  is  it- 
markable  for  its  elegant  fimplieity  ; being  derived  from  the 
mere  elementary  principles  of  trigonometry.  Not  iefs  beau- 
tiful are  bis  memoirs  on  the  micrometer,  and  on  aclrromatic 
tclefcopes.  But  his  .fitnation  had  become  extremely  irkfome ; 
and  in  1783-,  he  delired  and  obtained  leave  of  abfence.  Two- 
years  he  fpent  at  Baffano,  in  ttie  Venetian  ftnte,  where  he 
pmbliflied  his  opufciiles,  in  five- volumes,  qto.  compofed  ia 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  and  containing  a variety  of  ele- 
gant and  ingenious  difqnifitions  conne&ed  with  altr-onomical 
and  optical  fcience.  During-  that  time  he  lived  with  his  edi- 
tor Rempndini,  and  occupied  himfelf  in  fuperintending  the 
prefs.  After  finifoing  his  tafle,  he-  came  to  Tufeany,  and 
pafled  fome  months;at  the  convent  of  Valombrofa.  Thence 
he  went  to  Milan,  and  iflued  a Latin  profpecfiis,  in  which 
he  propofed  to  reprint  the  philofophical  poem  of  Stay,  en- 
riched'with  his  annotations,  and  extended  to  ten  books. 
But  vepy  few  fubfcribei-s  appeared  ; his  opufcules  experi- 
enced a llow  fale;  and  the  imperial  minifter  neitlier  confulted 
nor  employed  him  in  fome  mathematical  operations  which 
were  carrying  on.  Every  thing  but  too  keenly  reminded 
him  that  he  was  no  more  a favourite  of  the  Italian  public. 
The  vifions  of  glory  melted  away.  This  mortifying  reflexion 
preyed  upon  his  Ipirits,  and  made  tlie  deeper  imprefliion, 
as  his  health  was  much  difordered  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
liing.s.  He  funk  into  a ftupid,  liftlefs  melancholy,  and  after 
brooding  many  days,  he  emerged  into  a cliildifn  infanity, 
and  at  baft  became  furionfly  mad.  It  was  truly  pitiable  to 
behold  a man  of  his  eminent  talents  reduced  to  fuch  an  hu- 
miliating condition.  Tlie  Milancfe  government  provided 
for  his  cuftody.  During  the  heat  of  delirium,  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  that  he  would  die  poo;-  and  inglorious.  His  re- 
ligious feelings  acquired  new  force,  and  he  leemed  to  look'- 
forward  with  anxious  hope  for  that  dilliucliou  in  a future 
world-,  which  he  thought  was  iiiijuftly  denied  him  in  this 
clouded  ftate  of  exiftence.  In  hiii  fliort  lucid  moments,  or 
fits  of  exliauftion,  that  intervened,  he  regretted  having  fpent  : 
his  time  in  curious  fpeculation,  and  cmifidcred  the  c^aniity 
with  which  he  was  vifited  as  a kind  of  chaftileineiit  of  heaven 
for  negledling  the  fpiritiial  duties  of  his  profeflion.  In' this 
temper  of  religiiation,  his  impofthume  burft,  and  ha  expired 
on  the  13th  of  F'el-iruary,  1787.  He  was  interred  decently, 
but  withoi'it  pomp,,  in  the  parocliial  chu-i'cli  of  S.  Maria  Re- 
done. “ Such  wae  the  exit,”  fays  Fabroui,  “ of  this  fub- 
lime  genius,  whom  Rome  honoured  as  her  mafter,  whom  all 
Italy  regarded  as  her  ornament,  and  t-o  whom  Gacoce  would 
have  erecled  a ftatue,  had  flie  for- want  of  fpaoc  been  obligeji 
even  to  throw  down  fome  of  her  hcroc's.'' 
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The  abbe  Bofcovich  was  tall  in  llature,  of  a robuft  con- 
ftitution,  with  a long  pale  vifage.  His  temper  was  open 
and  friendly,  but  irritable,  vehement,  and  impatient  of  con- 
tradiftion.  James  Bofwell,  in  his  amufing  Life  of  Hr.  John- 
fon,  incidentally  mentions,  that  the  Englifh  moralift'  chan- 
cing to  meet  Bofcovich  in  London,  had  a very  keen  difpute 
with  him  in  Latin  on  fome  metaphyfical  topic.  There  was 
much  heat  on  both  fides  ; and  the  Goliah  of  literature 
treated  the  mathematician  in  his  ufual  bearifh  manner. 

Bofcovich  was  more  diftinguiflied  by  the  elegance  of  bis 
mathematical  genius,  than  for  talents  of  invention.  The 
predileftion  he  entertained  for  the  geometry  of  the  Greeks, 
led  him  perhaps  to  undervalue  the  modern  analyfis,  and  ra- 
ther to  negleft  the  cultivation  of  the  integral  calculus,  that 
aftonilhing  inftrument  of  difcovery,  which  is  indifpenfable 
in  making  any  great  progrefs  in  the  deeper  parts  of  phyfical 
and  aftrononucal  fcience.  His  example,  with  fimllar  ones 
in  this  country,  fhows  the  danger  of  indulging  a tafte  fo 
laudable  in  itfelf,  bat  which  has  a tendency  to  circumferibe 
the  powers  of  human  intelleft. 

The  only  work  of  Bofcovich  that  has  appeared  in  Englifli, 
is  his  “ Elements  of  the  Conic  Sections,”  which  was,  within 
thefe  few  years,  tranflated,  abridged,  and  fomewhat  altered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  of  Cambridge.  This  little  treatife, 
we  are  forry  to  obferve,  has  not  yet  received  fuch  attention 
from  the  public  as  it  well  merits.  For  a view  of  his  theory 
of  maiter,  fee  the  article  Corpuscular  Philosophy. 

BOSCUS,  in  Ancient  Law-Writers,  fignifies  a wood  of 
any  kind.  It  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  I feed,  as 

ferving  for  pallure.  In  which  fenfe,  bofeus  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  the  Italian  bofeo,  and  French  hois.  Bofeus  is 
divided  into  high  w'Ood,or  timbcr,called  alfo faltus,2,ni  haut- 
lois ; and  coppice,  or  underwood,  fub-bofeus,  or  fub-bois. 

BOSEA,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  Bofe,  a fenator  of 
Leipfic).  Linn.  315.  P.,eich.  344.  Schreb.  442.  Willden. 
504.  Juff.  83.  Gaert.  490.  Clafs,  pentandria  digynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  atripUces.  Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal,  perianth  five-leaved,  equal  ; folloles 
roundilh,  concave,  ereft,  thinner  at  the  edge.  Cor.  none. 
Stem,  filaments  fubulate,  lortger  than  the  calyx  ; anthers 
fimple.  Pift-  germ  ovate-oblong,  cufpidate  ; ftyle  none. 
Pericarp,  berry  globular,  one  celled.  Seed  one,  round, 
acuminate. 

Eff.  Char.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Cor,  none.  Berry  one- 
feeded. 

Sp.  B.  yervamora.  A fmall  fiirub.  Leaves  fimple,  al- 
ternate, petioled,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  with  fine 
purple  nerves ; flowers  reddifh,  in  loofe  axillary  racemes. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1728.  A native  of  the 
Canary  iflands.  La  Marck  intimates  a doubt  whether 
Sloane’s  Jamaica  plant  be  the  fame. 

BOSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen,  feated  on  the  Satten  Jake  ; 50  miles  S.  of 
Konigfberg. 

BOSENBRUNN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  the  Vogtiand;  3 miles  S.  W.  of 
Oelfnitz. 

BOSHAM,  a town  of  Abyffinia,  near  the  fource  of  the 
river  Lebec.  N.  lat.  7°  40'.  E.  long.  36°  30'. 

BOSHOND,  in  Zoology,  ( Jachhals  vel  bofhond).  Boflin- 
guin,  p.  291  : The  fpotted  hyaena,  canis  crocuta. 

BOSIO,  James,  \n  Biography,  a native  of  Milan,  who 
flourifiied  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  being 
knight  fervitor  of  the  order  of  Malta,  conduced  its  concerns 
at  Rome  for  a long  time  with  reputation.  Difappointed 
in  the  expedlation  of  the  advancement  of  his  patron,  cardinal 
Pctrochini,  to  the  papal  chair,  he  retired  and  devoted  the 
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remainder  of  his  life  to  pious  exercifes.  As  a -writer  he  {* 
known  by  his  voluminous  hiftory  of  the  o.foer  of  M-rta,, 
entitled  “ Dell’  iftoria  della  facra  religione  dell’  ilhiftnflima 
militia  di  fan  Gioano  Gierofolimllano,”'  3 vols.  foi.  printed 
at  Rome,  in  confequence  of  the  arrangement  of  two  corde- 
liers, in  1621,  1629,  and  1684.  This  is  the  fource  whence 
later  hiftorians  of  the  order  have  derived  their  chief  materials. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Bofio’s  underffanding  and  dif- 
pofition,  from  the  veneration  which  he  manifefted  to  the 
wood  of  the  real  crofs,  of  which  he  wrote  the  hiftory  froro. 
its  difcovery  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  Antonio  Bojio,  the. 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  who  was  alfo  agent  at  Rome  for 
Malta,  publirtied  in  1632,  the  refult  of  his  refearches  into  the 
vaults  and  catacombs  of  Rome  in  a folio  volume,  entitled 
“ Roma  Sotteranea,”  a work  that  contains  all  the  monu- 
ments and  epitaphs  which  he  could  find  of  the  firft  Chrif- 
tians.  An  improved  edition  was  publifbed  fn  Latin  bjy 
Paul  Aringhi  in  1651.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Difl.  Hift. 

BOSLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the-dii- 
trift  of  Beaugency  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Beaugency. 

BOSNA,  Serai.  SeeSERAjo. 

Bosna,  a river  of  Bofnia,  which  pafies  by  Serajo,  and 
joins  the  Save,  50  miles  N.  of  that  town. 

BOSNIA,  called  alfo  Rama,  a province  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, being  a part  of  ancient  Pannonia,  or  of  Turkifh  Illyri- 
cum,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Bofna,  or  from  the 
people  called  Boffeni.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Save,  which  feparatesit  from  Sclavonia,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Drino,  which  parts  it  from  Servia,  an  the  svell  by  the 
Verbas,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  feparates  it  from  Dalmatia.  It 
is  about  40 leagues  long,  and  24  broad;  and  though  moun- 
tainous, it  is  fertile,  more  efpecially  near  the  rivers ; its- 
arable  land  producing  good  wheat,  and  its  pal^ures  feeding 
many  cattle  ; its  mountains  contain  fome  mines  of  filver. 
Its  air,  foil,  produce,  language,  and  inhabitants,  refemble 
thofe  of  Servia.  Bofnia  and  Servia  were  formerly  united  to 
Hungary,  and  governed  by  their  own  princes  ; but  iu  1465, 
the  Turks  took  poffeffion  of  them  ; Stephen  V.  their  lalt 
fovereign  being  taken  prifoner  by  Mahomet  II.  and  flayed 
alive  ; from  that  time  they  have  been  a province  of  the 
Turkifli  empire,  wliich  appoints  beglerbeys  and  fangiacs 
over  them.  Bofnia  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greek  Chrif- 
tianS;  together  with  fome  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Catho- 
lics. Its  principal  towns  are  Banjaluka,  Orbach,  Serajo, 
and  Zwernick. 

BOSOK,  a town  of  Hungary,  3 miles  E.  of  Baia. 

BOSON,  in  Canchology,  the  turbo  muricatus,  fo  called 
by  Adanfon. 

BOSOWKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw.  N.  lat.  49°  20'.  E.  long.  30". 

BOSPHORICUM  Marmor,  a name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a fpecies  of  marble,  of  a yellowifli  white  colour, 
with  beautiful  veins  of  a fomewhat  darker  hue  ; called  alfo, 
from  its  tranfparcncy,  phengites. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  Bosporus,  formed  from /Say,  hos, 
and  tstofQi:, pafagey  in  Geography,  a long  and  narrow  fea  which 
it  is  fuppofed  a bullock  may  fwim  over ; in  a more  general 
fenfe,  a long  narrow  fea  running  in  between  two  lands,  or 
feparating  two  continents,  and  by  which  two  feas,  or  a 
gulf  and  afea,  are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other. 

In  which  fenfe  bofphorus  amounts  to  tlie  fame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  an  arm  of  the  fea,  channel,  or  ftreight ; 
the  Italians,  faro ; the  Latins,  fretum,  and  the  French 
pas,  manche. 

The  name  bofphorus  is  chiefly  confined  to  two  ftreight*, 
7 in 
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in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the  “ Bofphorus  of  Thrace,” 
commonly  called  the  “ Streights  of  Conftantinople,”  or 

Channel  of  the  Black  Sea;”  and  the  •‘Cimmerian,  or 
Scythian  Bofphorus,”  fo  called,  it  fecms,  from  its  refem- 
b'lance  to  the  Thracian  : now  more  commonly  the  “ Streights 
of  Caffa,”  which  unites  the  fea  of  Azof  with  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  better  agreed  on  than  the 
reafon  why  it  was  firft  given  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus. 
Nymphius  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accarion,  that  the 
Phrygians,  defiring  to  pafs  the  Thracian  ftreight,  built  a 
veffel,  on  whofe  prow  was  the  figure  of  a bullock,  and  which 
was  hence  called  /Ss.;,  bullock;  and  which  ferved  them  for  a 
ferry-boat. — Dionyfius,  Val.  Flaccus,  Callimachus,  Apollo- 
dorus,  Marcellinus,  &c.  fay,  that  lo,  being  transformed  into 
a cow  by  Juno,  paffed  this  ftreight  fwimining,  which  hence 
was  called  Bofphorus. — Arrian  tells  us,  that  the  Phrygians 
w'ere  enjoined  by  the  oracle,  to  follow  the  route  which  a 
bullock  fhould  mark  out  to  them;  and  that  upon  ftirring 
one  up,  it  jumped  into  the  fea  to  avoid  their  purfuit,  and 
fwam  over  this  ftreight.  Others  fay,  that  an  ox,  tormented 
by  a gad-fly,  threw  itfelf  in  and  fwam  over ; and  others, 
that  anciently  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coafts,  when  they 
would  pafs  over,  joined  little  boats  together,  and  had  them 
drawn  over  by  bullocks,  &c. 

Some  late  writers  rather  fuppofe  Bofphorus  to  have  been 
fo  called,  becaufe  here  was  anciently  the  beaft-market. 
Tournef.  Voyag.  tom.  ii.  let.  iz.  and  14. 

The  “ Thracian  Bofphorus,”  called  alfo  the  “ Myfian 
Bofphorus,”  becaufe  the  Myfians  inhabited  the  country  op- 
pofite  to  Thrace,  connedted  the  Euxine  with  the  Propontis, 
or  prefent  fea  of  Marmora,  and  formed  a winding  channel, 
feparating  Europe  from  Afia,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Euxine  flow,  with  a rapid  and  inceflant  courfe,  tow’ards 
the  Mediterranean.  This  ftreight  has  been  very  minutely 
defcribed  by  Dionyfius  of  Byzantium,  w'ho  lived  in  the  time 
of  Domitian,  (fee  Hudfon’sGeograp.  Minor,  tom.  iii.)  and 
by  Gillts  or  Gyllius,  a French  traveller  of  the  i6th  century. 
On  the  fteep  and  woody  banks  of  this  channel  the  ancients 
profufely  fcattei'ed  a crowd  of  temples  and  votive  altars,  at- 
tefting  the  uhlkilfulnefs,  the  terrors  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Greek  navigators,  who,  after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts, 
explored  the  dangers  of  the  inhofpitable  Euxine.  On  thefe 
banks  tradition  long  prefcrved  the  memory  of  the  palace  of 
Phineus,  infefted  by  the  obfcene  harpies,  which  LeClerc  con- 
jcftures  to  have  been  only  locufts ; and  of  the  Sylvan  reign  of 
Amycus,  who  defied  the  fon  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the 
Cell  us.  The  rcfidence  of  Amycus  was  in  Afia,  between  the 
old  and  the  new  caftles,  at  a place  called  Laurus  Infana;  and 
that  of  Phineus  was  in  Europe,  near  the  village  of  Mauromole 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  ftreights  of  the  Bofphorus  are  ter- 
minated by  the  Cyanean  rocks,  which,  as  the  poets  defcribe 
them,  had  once  floated  on  the  face  of  the  waters;  and  were 
deftined  by  the  g'ods  to  proteft  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine 
againft  the  eye  of  profane  curiofity.  At  prefent  there  are 
two  fmall  iflands,  one  towards  either  fliore;  that  of  Europe 
being  diftinguiilied  by  the  column  of  Pompey.  From  the 
Cyanean  rocks,  to  the  point  and  harbour  of  Byzaatium, 
the  winding  length  of  the  Bofphorus  extends  about  i6 
miles,  and  its  moft.  ordinary  breadth  may  be  computed  at 
about  mile.  According  to  the  ftatement  of  Olivier, 
(Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  77.)  it  is  nearly  7 
leagues  long,  and  about  zo  miles  from  the  point  of  the  Se- 
raglio of  Conftantinople  to  the  Cyanean  iflands.  In  its  greateft 
breadth  it  is  not  two  m.iles;  and  in  feveral  places  it  is  fo 
narrow,  that  fome  ancient  authors  fay,  thgt  a perfon  may 
hear  the  birds  fing  from  one  fhore  to  the  other,  and  that 


two  perfons  may  hold  a convcrfation  acrofs  the  channel. 
Plerodotus,  Polybius,  and  Arrian  eliimated  its  length  fiom 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  to  the  city  of  Bynzantium  at - . 20 
ftadia,  or  15  Roman  miles,  i.  r.  13  miles  5 furlongs  and 
191,336  yards  in  Englifh  meafure.  Its  breadth  was  various. 
At  its  entrance  they  reckoned  it  4 ftadia,  or  805  yards  ; 
and  at  the  other  extremity  14  ftadia,  or  2825  yards.  But 
the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  differ  very  much  about 
thefe  rneafures.  In  certain  places  its  waters  formed  large 
bafons  and  deep  bays.  The  new  caftles  of  Europe  and 
Afia  are  conftrufted,  on  either  continent,  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  two  celebrated  temples  of  Serapis  and  of  Jupiter 
Urius-  The  old  caftles,  eredded  by  the  Greek  emperors, 
command  the  narroweft  part  of  the  channel,  in  a place  where 
the  oppofite  banks  advance  within  500  paces  of  each  other.- 
Mahomet  II.,  when  he  meditated  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople, 
reftored  and  ftrengthened  thefe  fortreffes;  but  he  wasnot-ap- 
prized,  that  near  2000  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had 
chofen  the  fame  fituaiion  to  connedl  the  two  continents; 
by  a bridge  of  boats,  and  thus  to  tranfport  700  thoufand 
men  againft  the  Scythians.  At  this  place  the  crufaders  alfo 
entered  Afia,  when  they  profecuted  the  fcheme  of  refeuing 
the  holy  land  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mahometans.  At  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  old  caftles,  we  difeover  the  little- 
town  of  Chryfopolis  or  Scutari  ; and  as  the  Bofphorus  be- 
gins to  open  into  the  Propontis,  it  paffes  between  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon. 

The  harbour  of  Conftantinople  may  be  confidered  as  an 
arm  of  the  Bofphorus,  and  in  a very  remote  period  obtained 
the  denomination  of  the  “ Golden  Horn,’’  from  the  re- 
femblance  which  the  curve  it  deferibes  bears  to  the  horn 
of  a ftag,  or  rather  of  an  ox,  with  the  epithet  golden,  ex- 
piefling  the  riches  which  every  wind  wafted  from  the  molt 
diftant  countries  into  the  fecure  and  capacious  port  o(  Con- 
ftantinople ; which  fee.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus, 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  fmall  ftreams,  and  fupplying 
the  harbour  with  frefh  water,  by  which  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour  is  cleanfed,  and  flioals  of  fifh  are  invited  to  make  it 
their  retreat,  to  that  of  the  harbour,  this  arm  of  the  Bof- 
phorus is  more  than  feven  miles  in  length  ; the  entrance  is 
about  yoo  yards  broad,  and  a ftrong  chain  might  be  occa- 
fionally  drawn  acrofs  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from  the 
attack  of  an  hoftile  navy*.  The  navigation  from  the  iffue 
of  the  Bofphorus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpdnt  is 
about  j 20  miles.  See  Hellespont,  and  Propontis. 

The  “ Cimmerian  Bofphorus,”  now  called  the  ftreights 
of  Caffa,  derived  its  name  from  the  “ Cimmerians,”  a people 
who  inhabited  the  adjacent  country;  feparated  between 
Cherfonefus  Taurica,  belonging  to  Europe,  and  the  territo- 
ries of  Afia  ; and  joined  the  Euxine  fea,  with  the  Palus 
Mceotis.  Its  breadth  is  about  4 leagues.  See  Sea  of 
Azof.  . ' 

Bosphorus,  or  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  the  name  of  an 
ancient  kingdom,  comprehending  all  the  provinces  that 
were  fubjefl  to  the  Bofphoran  princes,  and  bounded  on  the- 
eaft  by  Colchis,  on  the  weft  by  the  gulf  Carcinites,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Euxine  fea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Tanais, 
where  that  river  falls  into  the  Palus  Masotis;  fo  that  it  com- 
prifed  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica  in  Europe,  and  in  Afia  the 
whole  tradl  which  lies  between  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the 
Euxine  fea.  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  xii. ) confines  the  kingdom 
of  Bofphorus  within  the  Bofphorus  Cimmeiius,  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Afia  on  that  fide;  but  Strabo  (1.  vii. ) extends 
it  to  the  gulf  Carcinites,  which,  with  the  PalusMaeotis,  forms 
the  ifthmus  of  the  Cherfonefus.  The  chief  cities  of  the  Afia- 
tic  Bofphorus  were  Phanagpria,  the  metropolis  of  Bofphorus 
in  Afia,  according  to  Strabo,  Cepi,  Hermonaffa,  Stratoclea, 

Cim- 
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Ciiliaieriitm,  Sinda  on  the  Pains  Ivlsoti’sj  Tafiais  at  ttie 
mouth  of  tile  river  bearing  that  name,  wlier-e  the  city  of 
Azof  now  (lands,  Paniardis,  Tyrambe,  and.Gerafurn,  called 
by  Ptolemy  a Ciinbrian  village.  The  country  borderijig  on 
the  Palus  Mjeotis  and  the  Bofphorus,  which  was  inhabited 
by  the  Cimmerii,  is  reprefented  by  the  ancients  as  inh.ofpi- 
table,  covered  with  thick  foreils  and  continual  fogs  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  fun  could  not  penetrate.  See  Cim- 
NERII. 

The  Bofporani  were  governed  by  their  own  princes  in 
the  earlielf  times;  but  the  hKlory  of  them  by  Trogus-  Pom- 
peius  is'  toll,  fo  t-hat  little  certainty  is  known  concerning 
them.  The  firft  recorded  in  hiftory,,  and  mentioned,  by 
Strabo,  (1.  vii.)'  Was  Lucon  ; and  he  was  fuegeeded  by 
leveral' others,  \yhofe  hiftory  is  involved  in  great  obfeurity. 
The- kihgdonv  of  Bofphorus,.  as  vve  are  informed  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  was  voluntarily  furrendered  by  ParifidesTII. 
to  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  after  it  had, been 
held  by  hi's  'anceftors  for  the  fpace  of  400  yeai's.  In  the 
time  of  the  la  ft  Mithridatic  war,  the  Bofporani  revolted 
from  Mithridates,  and  admitted  Roman  garrifons  into  the 
■cities  of  Phanagovia,.  Thcodofia,  Cherfonefus,  and  Nym- 
plipcum  ; but  upon  the  death  of  that  grince,  the  whole 
country  was  reftored  by  Pom.pey  to  his  foil.  Pharnaces, 
whom  he  honoured  with  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of 
the  Roman  petuple.  During  the  civil  war  between, Gnefar 
and  Poijipey,  Pharnaces,  net  fatisfied  with  the  kingdom 
of  Bofphorus,  attempted. the  recovery  of  his  father’s  do., 
n- iiiions ; crofTed  the-  Euxine  fea,  and  reduced  Colchis, 
Armenia,  Minor,,  and  feveral  place.s  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
and  B.ithyiiia,  After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Coefar  fent 
.againft  him  a confiderable  force  under  the  command  of  Do- 
mitius  Calvin  us D.omitius  being  overcome  in  battle,.  Phar- 
naces made  liimfclf  mafter  of  the  remaining  part  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia,  and  of  all  Bithynia;  but  as  lie  was,  advanc- 
ing, into  Aha,  properly  fo  called,  Ciefar  left  Egypt,  traverfed 
Syria,  and  came  iinexpedledly  upon  Pharnace'S,  and  gained 
a complete  viftory.  After  this  defeat  Pharnaces  fled  to 
Sinope,  and  from  thence  failed  back  into  Bofphorus;  where, 
upon  his  landing,  Afander,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor 
of  that  country  during  his  abfence,  feized  and  put  him  to 
death,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  king  of  Bofphorus. 
Caefar,  however,  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Bofphorus  on 
Mithridates  the  Pergamian,  in  reconipence  of  fervices  which 
he  had  performed  in  Egypt.  But  in  endeavouring  to.  fecure 
the  pofleffion  of  it,  he  was  vanquiflied  and  (lain  in  battle  by 
Afander,  who,  after  his  death,  held  the  kingdom  without 
any  farther  molcftation.  Afaader,  being  difgufled  by  the 
emperor  Auguftus,  who  gave  the  command  of  the  Bofplio- 
rean  troops  that  ferved  in  the  Roman  army  to  Scribonius, 
abilained  6.‘om  all  food,  and  thus  ended  his  life  in  the  93d 
year  of  his  age.  Upon  his  death  Scribonius,  pretending 
that  he  was  the  grandfon  of  Mithridates,  and  marrying 
Dynamis,  the  daughter  of  Pharnaces,  took  pofleflion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bofphorus,  but  was  expelled  from  it  by  Polemon, 
on  whom  the  kingdom  had  been'  beftowed  by  Auguftus. 
Polemon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Polemon  II. ; wTo  ex- 
changed the  kingdopi,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  for  part  of 
Cilicia.  Trajan,  as  Eutropius  informs  us,  took  the  king 
of  Bofphorus  under  his  pco.teclion;  and.  Lucian  tells  us,  that 
the  Bofporans,  in  his  time,  had.  a king  named.  Eupator ; 
but  we  have  uo  record  of  the  period  previo.us-to  the  dlvifton. 
of  the  Roman  empire. in  which  t-hia  kingdom  terminates). 

Bos p H.o R. u s,Pri?ww;/5y:y  was  a promontory.of  Thrace,, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Byz3iitium,.fit.uate  on,  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus,. near  tbo  Propontis,  aod,N.W.  o£the 
.promontory  of  Chalcedon  in  Alia  Minor. 


Bosp.no8.u5,  a city  of  Chernonefus  Tauiica,  feated  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bofphorns,  and  fuppofed  by  Come  writers  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  Panticapaeura,  which,  according  to. 
Strabo,  was  the.  metropolis  of  the  European  Bofphorus. 
But  Pliny,  Eutropius,  and  Stephaniis  Byz.,  fpeakof  them 
as  two  different  cities.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  take  notice-of ' 
PanticapiEum,  but  fay  nothing,  of  Bofphorus;  but  Proco- 
pius often  mentions  the  latter,  but  never  takes  notice  of 
Panticapasum.;  from  which  circumftancc  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  theie  two  names  belong,  at  different  period's,  to  the 
fiune  city;  Panticapntum  being  its  moft  ancient  name-,,  re- 
cognized by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  and'  Bofphorus 
the  name  given  to  it  by  Procopius.  Pliny,  however,  fays, 
that  fome  perfons  called  it  Bofphorus,  and  that,  in  its  origin,, 
it  was  a colony  of  Milefians.  ‘ 

Bosphorus, a townof  India.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo, the 
name  of  a town  placed  by  Suidas  towards  the  Hellefpont, 
which  was  ravaged  under  tlie  empire  of  .Tuftinian. 

BOSQUET)  Era-wcis,  \n  Biography^  one  of  the  moft' 
learned  prelates  of  France  in  the  i 7th  , century,  was  born  at 
Narbonne,  in  1605,  and  educated  at  Touloufe.  Before  he 
affumed  tiie  eccleflaftical  profefii.on,  he  exercifed  various ' 
civil  eiuploymentfj'uia.  thofp  of,  inteiulant  of  Guienne  and  of  ^ 
Languedoc,  folicitor-gcncral  to  the  parliament  of  Normandy, 
and  counfcllor  of  (late.  Biit,  {11.1648,  lie  was  nominated 
bifliop  of  Eodeve,  and  entnifl'ed  by  the,- king  vvitli  the  ma-. 
nagem'ent  of  the  national  coiiqenis.;  and  in  1657  t,ook  poC- 
feffion  of  the  bjfhopric  of  Montpellier,  in  which  fuuation  he' 
continued  till  his  death  in  1676.  He  was  held  in  high  eft.i-- 
mation,  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  charity.  A.s  an  autlior, 
he  acquired  betimes  a confiderable  degree  of  reputation  by 
his  Latin  tranflation,  with  notes,  of  the  fynopfls  of  civil  law, 
compofed  in  Greek  verfe  by  Michael  Pfellus.  He  alfo  wrote 
a “ Hiftory  of  the  popes,,  who  redded  at  Avignon,”  from 
1305  to  1394;  and  p.ublifhed  feveral  epiflles  of  pope  Irino- 
cen,t  III.  with  learned  notes.  But  his  principal  work  was  a 
“ Hiftory  of  the  Galilean  church,  in  the  reign  of  Conftan. 
tine,”  written  in  Latin,  and  publiflied  with  confiderable 
augmentations  in.  1636,  4to.  but  with  the  omiffion  of  fotne 
liberal  and  fpirlted  refleflions  on  the  fliftions  and  errors, 
introduced  into  the  early  accounts  of  the  Galilean  church. 
He  alfo  left  behind  him  fome  MS.  obfervations  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  church,  and  fome  notes  on  the  canon 
law.  Gen.  Dift. 

Bosquet,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  is  a term  applied  to 
detached  clumps  or  other  parts  of  gardens,  pleafure  or  orna- 
rnented  grounds,  planted  with  a variety  of  deciduous  ever- 
green trees,  and  flrrubs,  and  herbaceous  perennial  flowers, 
either  in  a regular  or  irregular  manner.  They  (hould  be  laid 
out  in  form  fuited  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  particular  cir- 
cumftancesof  the  ground,  fo  as  to  produce  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  variety  and  effedl ; fome  being  made  circular,  others 
oval  or  oblong,  and  with  bending  fweeps  or  fwells  outwards, 
or  inwarfls,  and  longer  or  fmaller  as  may  be  nepeffary. 
They  may  be  difpofed  with  the  greateft  effedl  on  the  confines 
of  extenfive  lawns,  or  other  open  fpaces  in  grafs  ; alfo  in 
parks,  paddocks, ,tlie  terminations  of  fpacious  avenues  and- 
carriage  ways,  leading  to  the  houfes,  efpecially  where  of  con- 
fiderable  dimenfloos,  being  varied  in  lltuation,  and  diftri- 
buted  at  fuch  diftances  as  to  leave  large  intervening  fpaces 
of  open  laud  in  grafs. 

In  the  planting  of  compartoienta  of  this  nature,  in  ord«i7- 
toi  produce  the  heft  effedf,  much, attention  (hould  be  bellow- , 
ed'>  in,  regulating  the  fixes  of  the  pdapts,  their  (hades,  and’ 
thqesdf  flp.werii^,  as  wiell.asr  in  the  difpoflng  them  in  the 
ordai;  af, their,  different  gtovtthsi,  (jo  that  they  may  rife  regu- 
larly from  the  (ides  to  the  centres,  and  difplay  themfelves  in 
S the 
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■the  beft  and  moft  advantag'eous  itian'ner  in  theic  heads  a’ftd 
branches.  It  was  'formerly  the  praftice  to  plant  ti'e'es  and 
'Ihrubs  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  kirids,  chiefly  toge- 
ther in  feparate  patches,  but  by  a judicious  mixture  of  both 
forts  a great  richnefs  and' variety  of  effefl  are  produced  ; vari- 
tms  forts  of  tall  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  as  well  as  low 
■flowering  ones,  may  be  introduced  on  the  fides  and  edges, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  golden  .rod,  and  other  fimilar  kinds, 
with  daffodils,  violets,  polyanthufes,  primrofes,  and  many 
■Others  of  the  fame  fort. 

In  the  lefs  extenfiVe  hinds  of  ornamented  grounds  thefe 
forts  of  bofquets  fhould  always  remain  perfeftly  open  and 
wholly  cxpofed  to  view,  in  order  that  the  full  variety  of  the 
plants  may  be  fhown  ; but  in  extenfve  parks,  and  other 
fimilar  grounds  -^here  they  are  chiefly  planted  with  the  more 
"large  and  coarfe  hardy  trees  and  flirubs,  they  may  be  in- 
clofed  with  open  hurdles  to  defend  them  from  the  cropping 
of  cattle  or  other  animals,  efpecially  until  they  have  ac- 
■quired'a  fufficiently  hardy  and  large  growth. 

Thefe  clumps,  after  being  thus  planted^  only  require  the 
earth  among  the  plants  to  be  flightly  dug  over  in  the  autumn, 
or  very  early  fpring,  and  once  or  twice  hoed  over  in  the 
fummer  to  keep  weeds  from  riling  ; the  dead  wood  and  irre- 
gular branches  of  the  different  plants  or  trees  being  cut  out, 
■fhortened,  and  removed,  to  preferve  them  diftin£t  and  keep 
them  in  order.  See  Clump. 

When  well  arranged  and  kept  in  neat  order  thefe  forts  of 
bofquets  or  clumps  produce  much  diverlity  and  ornamental 
effeeff,  both  in  large  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds. 

BOSRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  funk 
into  decay  and  inconfiderable  note,  though  it  is  confidered 
as  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  feated  in  the  midland, 
bn  the  back  'of  Paleftine,  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  and 
about  150  miles  from  the  lake,  or  fea,  of  Galilee.  See 
'Eostra. 

BOSS,  or  Bosse,  in  Sculpture,  fignifies  relievo,  or  pro- 
minency. The  word  is  French,  lojfe,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  ; whence  alfo  to  embofss.  See  Embossing. 

Boss  of  a luchler,  among  the  Ancients,  the  umho,  or  o^~ 
which  juts  out  in  the  middle. 

Boss,  among  Bricklayers,  denotes  a wooden  utenfil 
wherein  the  labourers  put  the  mortar  to  be  ufed  in  tiling. 
It  has  an  iron  hook,  whereby  it  may  be  hung  on  the  laths, 
or  on  a ladder. 

Boss,  Caspar  Vander,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  fhips, 
"fea-views,  calms,  and  {forms,  was  born  at  Hoorn,  in  1634, 
and  manifefting  an  early  genius  for  the  art  of  painting,  ap- 
plied with  affiduity  to  the  ftudy  and  praAice  of  it,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  excellence  of  his  compofitlon,  by 
a light  free  touch,  by  an  agreeable  tint  of  colour,  and  by 
a very  artful  manner  of  handling.  His  application  was  fo 
intenfe  as  to  impair  his  health,  fo  that  he  died  much  regret- 
ted at  an  early  age  in  1666.  Pilkington. 

BOSSAGE,  \c\  Arch  it  e dure, 7s  projedling  Hone,  laid  rough 
in  building,  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capi- 
tals, arms,  or  the  like. 

Bossages,  alfo  denote  ftones  which  feem  to  advance  be- 
yond the  naked  of  a building,  by  reafon  of  indentures,  or 
channels  left  in  the  joinings  ; ufed  chiefly  in  the  corners  of 
buildings,  and  thence  called  ruftic  quoins. 

The  cavities  or  indentures  are  fometimes  round,  fometimes 
fquare,  fometimes  chamfrained,  or  bevelled,  fometimes  in 
the  diamond  form  : fometimes  they  are  enclofed  with  a ca- 
vetto,  fometimes  with  a liftel. 

BOSSCHART,  Thomas  Willeborts,  inBlography, 
a painter  of  hiftory  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Bergen-op- 
zoom.,  in  1613,  and  ftudied  at  Rome  under  Gerard  Segers, 


with  'vvhoili  he  t'ontinued  four  years.  His  taEe  of  dtftgn 
was  fine  and  correfi,  his  'touch  free  and'fpirited,  liis  colour- 
ing tra'nfparent  and  true,  and  his  c-arnations.poffelTed  fo  much 
foftnefs  and  life,  tliat  he  was  thought  to  approach  near  to 
Vandyck  in  portrait  and  hilfory;  and  his  works  were  eagerly 
purchaTed.  Plismerit  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  in  whbfe  fervice  he  was  emplo'yed  for 
feveral  years.  The  large  pifture  off  “ War  and  Peace,”  at  the 
Hague,  and  the  “ Marcyrdom  of  St.  George,”  in  tlie  great 
church,  are  milch  commendedforgoodnefsof  expreffion,  for  ex- 
cellent colouring,  and 'for  beingexquilitely  finiflied.  Pilkington. 

BOSSE,  Abraham,  a French  engraver,- was  born  at 
Tours,  and  flourifhed  in  1630.  In  his  perfonmances  lie  luc- 
cefsfully  imitated  the  coarfer  manner  of  Callot  ; and  nioit 
of  his  works  are  executed  from  liis  own  deiigns.  The 
■figures,  with  which  he  commonly  embelliflied  his  plates,  are 
drawn  In  a fpirited  ftyle,  and  etched  with  great  freedom. 
He  afterwards  retouched  the  etching  with  the  graver  in  a 
bold,  expeditious  manner.  The  effedl  of  his  plates  is  clear 
and  pleafing,  though  his  lights  are  iifually  too  much  fcr.t- 
tered.  He  was  moil  fuccefsful  in  finall  fubjeiils.  We  have 
a treatife  by  him  “On  the  art  of  drawing;”  the  bell 
edition  of  which  is  faid  to  be  that  vyith  the  additions  and  cor- 
redlions  of  M.  Cochin  ; “ The  fchool  of  the  painter  and 
fculptor  ;”  “The  workfliop  of  a copper-plate  printer;” 
“ The  fchool-mafler  and  miflrefs  and  feveral  other  plates 
from_  his  own  defigns ; and  alfo,  “ The  liiffory  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,”  from  the  deligns  ol  Vignon,  &c.  &c. 
Strutt. 

BOSSEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holflein  ; 6 miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Rendfotirg.. 

BOSSIiEA,  in  Botany,  Willden  1242.  Ciafs-,  dhukU 
phia  decamlr'ia. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  bilabiate,  upper  lip  obcordate.  Col-. 
banner  biglanduiur  at  the  hafe  ; keel  two-petallcd.  Peri- 
carp, legume  peduncled,  compreffed,  many-feeded. 

Species,  B,  heterophylla.  Ventenat.  A Ihrub  two  feet 
high.  Branches  compreffed.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth, 
petioled,  the  lower  elliptic,  the  upper  lanceolate.  Peduncles 
one-flowered,  axillary.  Banner  and  rings  yellow.  Keel 
purple.  A native  of  New  Holland. 

BOSSINEY,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  borough  of  Cora- 
wall,  in  England,  is  reduced  from  its  original, confcqucnce, 
and  now  conllfts  of  only  a few  miferable  cottages;  yet  fome 
of  the  occupiers  of  thefe  dwellings  have  the  power  of  eleA- 
ing  two  members  of  parliament.  This  place,  witli  many 
other  towns  in  the  county,  was  made  a chartered  horoiigli 
by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Flenry  III.;  but 
the  town  has  never  been  incorporated.  The  right  of  elettion 
is  veiled  in  all  perfons  who  poffefs  lands  within  the  borough 
and  live  in  the  parifli,  but  this  number  is  now  reduced  to 
five  or  fix. 

Bofiiney  is  in  the  parifli  of  Tintagel,  where  are  the  remaine 
of  a caftle  occupying  a very  Angular  fituation.  The  fortrefs 
flood  partly  on  the  main  land  and  partly  on  a bold  llaty  pro- 
montory, which  was  feparated  from  the  fliore  by  an  im- 
menfe  chafm  in  the  cliff,  over  which  there  was  formerly  a 
drawbridge.  What  remains  on  the  peninfular  part  is  a cir- 
cular ruinous  wall,  which  inclofes  fome  buildings  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  keep.  Beneath  is  a paffage  through 
the  rocks,  where  boats  could  pafs  at  the  time  of  high  tides. 
From  the  extent  and  charafter  of  the  ruins  it  is  prefumed, 
that  this  fortrefs  has  been  a place  of  great  ftrength  and  fecu- 
rity.  It  is  afferted  by  many  writers,  that  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  celebrated  Britilh  king,  Arthur,  but  this  affertion 
isnotfatisfadlorilyfubffantiated.  See  Arthur.  The  bold, 
ftupendous  cliffs  about  Tihtagel,  and  along  the  northern 
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coafl  of  Cornwall,  cannot  fail  to  excite  emotions  of  admira* 
tion  and  terror  in  the  minds  of  moll  fpedlatora. 

From  Tintagel  to  Bofcaftle  the  road  winds  through  vari- 
ous rocky  chafms.  The  latter  village  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a deep  valley,  walhed  by  a fm^  inlet  of  the  fea,  whilft. 
mountainous  eminences  encircle  it.  This  place  was  formerly 
"noted  for  a callle,  built  by  one  of  the  Botereaux  family;  but 
no  fragments  are  now  remaining.  Hillory  of  Boroughs, 
vol.  i,  8vo. 

BOSSO,  Matthew,  in  Biography,  an  eccleliaftic  dif- 
tinguilhed  for  his  learning  and  virtues,  was  born  at  Verona, 
in  1428,  and  educated  firft  at  Milan,  and  after  his  admiffion 
into  the  congregation  of  canons  regular  of  the  Lateran,  at 
Padua.  His  merit  advanced  him  to  feveral  eminent  offices 
in  his  order ; and  at  Fiefole,  where  he  fuperintended  the 
canonry  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  appointed  him  his  confeflbr;  and 
it  was  from  his  hands,  and  in  his  church  that  John,  the  fon 
of  Lorenzo,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X.  received  the  enligns 
of  the  cardinalate.  He  was  offered  a bifliopric  by  pope  Six- 
tus IV.  for  his  fervices  in  checking  the  diforders  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  nunneries  of  Liguria,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, but  refufed  to  accept  it.  After  having  five  times 
fullained  the  office  of  vifitor,  and  twice  that  of  procurator- 
general  of  his  order,  he  died  at  Padua  in  1502-  Of  his 
works  the  principal  are  the  following,  viz.  “ De  falutaribus 
anirhi  gaudiis  “ De  inftituendo  fapientia  animo  “ De 
tolerandis  adverfis  “ De  gerendo  magiftratu  “ De  im- 
moderate mulierum  cultu and  a colleftion  of  letters  and 
fmall  pieces,  entitled  “ Recuperationes  Fefulanae,”  printed 
at  Bologna,  in  1493,  and  furnilhing  one  of  the  finell  fpeci- 
mens  of  typography  of  the  15th  century.  Gen.  Didl. 
Rofeoe’s  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  vol.  ii. 

BOSSON,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  five  glaciers  of  Swif- 
ferland,  that  ftretch  towai'ds  the  plain  of  Chamouny,  and 
unite  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc.  See  Glacieji. 

BOSSU,  Rene  Le,  in  Biography,  a polite  fcholar  and 
eminent  critic,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1631  ; and  having  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Nanterre,  he  was 
admitted  a canon  regular  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  at 
the  early  age  of  18  years,  and  purfued  the  lludy  of  philofo- 
phy  and  divinity..  After  having  received  priell’s  orders,  in 
i6?7,  he  indulged  his  inclination  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  and 
devoted  himfelf  for  feveral  years  to  the  employment  of  teach- 
ing them.  At  length  he  retired  to  pafs  his  time  in  tran- 
quil ftudy  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  ; and  in  this  re- 
treat, where  he  was  feduloully  employed,  publlflied  his 
“ Parallel  of  the  philofophy  of  Defcartes  and  of  Ariflotle,” 
and  his  more  popular  “ Treatife  on  epic  poetry.”  He  alfo 
publifhed  a fmall  piece  in  favour  of  Boileau  againfl  St.  Sor- 
lin  ; but  the  greater  number  of  his  compofitions  remain  in 
MS.  at  the  abbey  of  St.  John,  at  Chartres,  of  which  he  was 
made  fub-prior  in  1677.  He  died  in  1680.  BolTu  was  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  a found  judgment,  well  regulated,  but  lively 
imagination,  and  a mild,  benevolent  charadler.  His  work 
on  epic  poetry  fiir.iilhes  many  judicious  rules,  of  which 
however,  Voltaire  fays,  that  they  will  never  make  a poet. 
It  was  left  in  an  imperfeft  Hate;  the  author  having  intended  to 
exemplify  his  rules  from  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  beft  edi- 
tion is  that  of  the  Hague,  in  1714,  with  a memoir  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  author  by  father  Courayer.  Gen. 

Di«ft. 

Bossu,  \nGeography,  an  ifland  about  3 or  4 league's  N.E. 
from  Trinity  Point,  on  the  north  coafi  of  the  gulf  or  river 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

BOSSUET,  James  Benignus,  in  Biography,  a famous 
French  divine,  celebrated  for  popular  eloquence,  for  his  ta- 
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lents  as  a controierfial  divine,  and  for  his"  elaborate  vindica- 
tion of  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1621  j 
and  having  for  forae  time  purfued  his  ftudies  under  the  care 
of  the  Jefuits,  who  wifhed  him  to  enter  into  their  order,  he 
was  refeuedfrom  them  by  the  interpofition  ofhis  uncle,  and 
in  1642  fent  to  Paris  to  finiffi  his  ftudies  at  the  college  of 
Navarre.  As  he  had  devoted  himfelf  t»  the  clerical  profef- 
fion,  theology  was  the  objeft  of  his  particular  attention  ; 
and  his  favourite  author  was  Aughftin.  To  the  ftudy  of 
polite  literature  he  dedicated  a portion  ofhis  time;  and  whilft 
he  was  a profefled  admirer  of  Homer,  he  dlfapproved  the 
introduflion  of  mythology  into  modern,  poetry.  And 
though  the  range  of  his  ftudies  was  very  extenfive,  he  dif- 
regarded  mathematics  from  a preconceived  notion,  that  they 
would  not  contribute  to  make  him  a founder  divine,  or  a 
more  eloquent  preacher.  The  philofophy  of  Defcartes  re- 
commended itfelf  to  him  by  its  novelty,  and 'he  adopted  it, 
notwithftanding  the  reproach  and  perfecution  which  it  un- 
derwent. After  completing  his  theological  courfe,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1652,  and 
then  removed  to  Metz,  when  he  was  appointed  canon  of  th^ 
church.  Flere  he  wrote  his  firft  polemic  piece,  which  was, 
a refutation  of  the  catechifm  of  a Huguenot  minifter  of  that 
town,  with  whom,  however,  he  lived  on  terms  of  uninterrupt- 
ed friendftilp.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher  recommended  him  to  royal  patronage..  In  j66i, 
he  preached  before  the  king,  and  his  condudl  during  his  re- 
fidence  at  Verfailles  was  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  his  profef- 
fion.  He  foon  obtained-,  without  any  folicitation  on  his  owi) 
part,  the  biftiopric  of  Condom  ; but  when  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  in  1670,  he  refigned  this  prefer- 
ment, and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  difeharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  honourable  and  important  office.  In  this  fitu- 
ation  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupil,  his  difeourfe  on 
univerfal  hiftory,  which,  notwithftanding  fome  objeftionS 
that  have  been  urged  againft  it,  is  confidired  as  his  princi- 
pal performance,  and  much  more  inftrutlive  and  ufeful  than 
all  his  theological  and  controverfial  writings.  As  foon  as  he 
had  completed  the  education  of  the  prince,  Lewis  XIV. 
advanced  him,  in  fecompence  of  his  attention  to  this  objeft, 
in  168 1,  to  the  fee  of  Meaux  ; and  in  this  fituation  of  greater 
leifure,  he  employed  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  the  church 
againft  both  infidels  andproteftants.  In  his  polemic  writings 
he  difplayed  much  logical  acutenefs  and  dexterity  in  illuf- 
trating  the  doftrine  of  the  church,  and  the  variations  fub- 
fifting  among  proteftants. ; and  he  deduced  his  chief  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  former,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  latter, 
from  the  antiquity  and  unity  of  the  churches;  the  authority 
of  fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  during  a long  feries  of  ages; 
the  novelty  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  reformers;  the  neceffity 
of  an  umpire  in  the  province  of  religion  for  fettling  difputes, 
explaining  the  feriptures,  and  maintaining  order  and  peace ; 
and  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  an  umpire;  in  order 
to  prevent  that  dif-union  and  variety  of  fedls,  each  profeffing 
its  right  to  interpret  the  divine  word,  and  claiming  the 
honour  of  being  the  true  church,  which  difgraced  the 
caufe  of  the  proteftants.  The  latter  -w'ere  ably  defended  by 
the  French  Calvinifts,  and  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
Claude,  to  whom,  in  the  controverfy,  fome  even  of  the 
catholics  have  allowed  the  fnperiority.  Leibnitz  alfo  be- 
came a party  in  the  difpute  between  the  proteftants  and 
papifts,  and  recommended,  for  the  fake  of  unity  and  peace, 
mutual  conceffions.  But  Bolfuet  remained  Inflexible,  and 
conceded  only  that  the  facramental  cup  might  be  allowed,  as 
a matter  of  favour,  to  the  laity.  He  was,  however,  no  ad- 
vocate for  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  or  for  his  aflumed 
right  of  depofing  kings ; but  zealoully  oppofed  both  thefe 
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claims,  wlien  urjed  by  Innocent  XT,  again!!  the  Indepen- 
Bence  of  the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  clergy  of  France. 
The  c'onfcquence  of  his  oopofit'on  was  the  lofs  of  the  car- 
dinaPs  hat,  - which  the  pooe  offered  him  as  an  inditcement  to 
his  dc filling  from  profecuting  this  difpute. 

Boffjet,  not  contest  with  writing' on  general  fubjedfs,  fncb 
as  the  defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  catholic  faith, 
and  the  GalUcan  church,  undenook  to  refute  the  notions  of 
the  amiable  Fenelon  concerning  quietifm  ; either  btcaufe  he 
confidered  thefe  notions  as  erroneous  and  dangerous,  or 
becaufe  he  wifhtd  to  degrade  in  the  general  eftimation  the 
character  of  a perfon,  whom  he  regarded  as  a rival.  Fene- 
lon complained  of  the  haxfhnefs  with  which  he  was  treated  ; 
and  fuch  indeed  were  the  impetuofity  and  zeal  with  which  he 
entered  into  this  difpute,  that  being  once  at  court  he  main- 
tained his  opinion  with  a degree  of  ardour,  which  led  the 
king  to  fay  to  him,  “ What  would  you  have  done,  if  I had 
taken  part  with  Fenelon  againll  you  ?”  Boffiiet  replied  with 
great  fpirit,  “ I would  have  fpoken  ten  times  as  loud.” 
On  another  occalion,  however,  be  was  lefs  difpofed  to  give 
offence ; for  though  he  had  condemned  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, to  which  Lewis  was  addifled,  yet  beiag  aflced,  what 
he  thought  of  attending  them,  he  replied  with  a coofiderable 
degree  of  addrefs,  “ For  it  there  are  great  examples,  and 
againft  it  ftrong  arguments.” 

Of  his  talents  as  a fpeakcf  Boffuet  exhibited  a fpecimen 
that  was  much  admired,  at  the  early  age  of  i6  ; and  as  to  his 
ftyle  of  preaching,  it  was  lofty,  free,  animated,  and  energe- 
tic. As  he  pofTeffed  a retentive  memory,  he  feldom  wrote 
down  more  than  the  heads  of  his  difeourfes,  and  fupplied 
the  intervals  extempore,  but  as  the  refult  of  previous  medi- 
tation. Hence  it  happens,  that  his  printed  fermons  are  ra- 
ther bold  and  mafterly  fleetofaes  than  finifhed  compofitions  ; 
and  however  much  they  have  been  admired,  they  are  far 
excelled  by  the  difeourfes  of  Mafllllon  and  Bourdalouc. 
But  his  funeral  orations  are  confidered  as  furpaffing  all  others 
with  refpeft  to  fublimity  and  pathos.  Of  the  feven  whieh 
he  delivered  and  publiflied,  the  three  that  have  claimed 
pre-eminence  arc  thofe  for  the  queen  of  England,  widow  of 
Charles  I.,  in  which  is  introduced  a fine  delineation  of 
Cromwell’s  charafter  and  politics  ; for  the  duchefs  of  Or- 
leans, filler  to  Charles  II. j and  for  the  famous  prince  of 
Condc. 

In  the  exercife  of  his  epifcopal  and  paftoral  fundlions 
Boffuet  was  entitled  to  great  refpeft  and  commendation. 
He  was  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  ; by  his  diligence  in  communicating  in- 
ftrudlion  to  the  ignorant,  and  comfort  to  the  afflided ; and 
by  the  exercife  of  an  exemplary  hofpitality  to  the  indigent. 
In  his  clerical  vifits  he  paid  particular  attention  even  to  pea- 
fants  and  children.  Whilll  he  was  thus  amiably  employed, 
he  clofed  a ftudious  and  dignified  life,  in  the  year  1704. 
It  ought  to  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  though  he 
was  a zealous  advocate  for  the  dodlrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  was  no  friend  to  perfeciuion,  and  exprefled  his 
difapprobation  of  the  feverity  exercifed  toward  the  Hugue- 
nots. Neverthelefs,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  repre- 
fented  to  the  king  the  injuftice,  cruelty,  and  impolicy  of 
this  conduft. 

“The  behaviour  and  manners  of  Boffuet  always  commanded 
refpedt,  but  they  often  betrayed  haughtinefs,  a domineering 
difpofition,  and  a high  opinion  of  himfelf ; and  fhewed  he 
had  but  little  of  that  fpirit  of  meeknefs  and  gentlenefs, 
which  in  thearchbifhop  of  Cambray  was  joined  to  every  vir- 
tue that  infpires  veneration.  The  difference  of  their  charac- 
ters is  eafily  difeerned  in  their  writings.  In  thofe  of  Boffuet, 
the  reader  admires  vigour  of  tnind  and  ffrength  of  rea- 
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foning;  in  thofe  of  Fenelon,  he  feels  the  perfuafive  power 
ariling  from  the  union  of  a fine  genius  wuh  gtimiiie  benc- c- 
lence.  Accordingly,  the  former  has  been  faid  to  have 
demonffrated  the  truth,  and  the  latter  to  have  exhibited  the 
amiablenefs  of  religion.” 

, Of  the  works  of  Boffuet  acolledlion  was  made  in  174^  in 
12  vols.  4to.  to  wliich  was  added,  a fnpplement  of  5 v -Is. 
4to.j  and  the  Benediftines  of  St.  Maur  have  piibiiffied 
12  vola.  of  a new  and  improved  edition.  He  alfo  wrote  in 
Latin  a defence  of  the  declaration  of  the  French  clergy  on 
ecclefiatt’cal  power.  Boffuet  was  a diftinguiihed  member  of 
the  French  academy,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1671. 
Eloge  Academique  par  d’Alembert.  Noijv.  Lift.  Hift. 
Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

BOST,  or  Bust,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Segillan,  or  Seiltan,  fcated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Heermund,  or  Hindmend  ; diftant  about  75  miles 
S.W.  from  Candahar.  N.  lat.  32°  30'.  E.  long.  64^  25'. 
From  this  town  ylhulfeth  Alt  Ben  Mohammed  al  Katch,  one 
of  the  moll  illuflrious  poets  who  flouriilied  under  the  dynafty 
of  the  Samanides,  derived  the  appellation  of  Al  Bojli. 
Herbelot. 

BOST.AN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  In  the  province 
of  Room,  feated  in  a fertile  plain  of  the  lame  name, 
watered  by  the  river  formerly  called  “ Sarus,”  and  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains,  on  the  northern  fide  of  mount 
Taurus.  The  town  is  fmall ; and  its  inhabitants  prefent 
a tlriking  contrail  to  the  more  poliflied  natives  of  Syria. 
Their  common  drefs  is  a fhort  jacket  and  a fringed  turban. 
The  women,  whofe  complexion  is  fair-and  florid,  wear  on 
their  heads  flat  pieces  of  metal,  forne  of  filver,  and  others  of 
copper,  according  to  their  rank,  which  they  tie  under  the 
chin,  and  thus  (belter  their  faces  from  the  fun  and  rain, 
N.  lat.  38°  1 2'.  E.  long.  36°  28'. 

BOSTANGI-Baschi,  or  Bojlar.gee  Bachi,  in  the  ^urhfh 
Affairs^  an  officer  in  the  grand  Icignior’s  houlhold,  who  has 
the  fuperintendance  of  all  the  gardens,  water-works,  and 
houfes  of  pleafure,  with  the  workmen  employed  in  them.  The 
poll  cf  boftangi-bafehi,  or  chief  gardener,  is  one  of  the  moll 
conliderableinthe  Turkiih  court;  and  his  power  is  very  ex  ten- 
five.  He  has  the  emperor’s  ear,  and  on  that  account  is  much 
courted  by  all  who  have  bufinefs  depending  at  the  Porte;  he 
is  governor  of  all  the  villages  on  the  channel  of  the  Black  fea, 
and  has  the  command  of  above  ten  thoufar.d  bollangis,  or 
gardeners,  in  the  feraglio,  and  other  places  about  Conitan- 
tinople.  He  repreffes  dcLiuchery,  and  puniflies  theft  and 
other  offences.  But  that  which  gives  him  the  greateft  eclat 
is  the  honour  he  has  of  holding  the.rudder  whenever  the 
grand  feignior  takes  his  pleafure  on  the  water,  and  of  accom- 
panying him  every  where  on  horfeback,  whenever  he  goes 
out  in  (late.  This  officer  is  of  the  number  of  the  four 
“ Rickab  agaleri,”  or  officers  of  the  court,  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  the  fultaa  on  all  folemn  occafions ; the  other  three 
are  called  “ Buyuk-imbrohor,”  or  great  equerry,  “Kurebuk- 
imbrohor,”  or  little  equerry,  and  “ Capidjilar-kiayaffi,”  or 
great  chamberlain.  I’he  boftangees  are  generally  fons  of 
Muffulmans ; their  pay  is  tolerably  good,  and  they  are 
almoll  all  married.  They  were  eftablilhed  under  the  reign  of 
the  firll  emperors,  and  for  a long  time  furniflied  a nurfery  of 
the  bell  foldiers.  Thofe  of  them  who  difplayed  the  greateft 
courage  andftrength,  and  more  efpecially  the  higheft  degree 
of  fanaticifm,  were  transferred  to  the  janizaries. 

BOSTON,  in  Geography,  is  a large  commercial  borough- 
town  of  Lincolnfhire,  in  England.  It  (lands  in  that  divifiem 
of  the  county  called  Holland,  and  is  nearly  fui  rounded  by 
the  fens  ; the  greater  part  of  which  having  been  inclofed 
and  drained,  is  now  appropriated  to  arabie  and  meadow 
M lauds. 
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lands.  Previous  to  this  great  national  undertaking’,  Bofton 
had  loft,  much  of  its  population  and  trade ; but  this  event 
has  renovated  the  town.'  It  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Withaih,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  about  five  miles 
eaft  of  the  town.  Here  is  a commodious,  well-frequented 
haven ; and  formerly  a great  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  ex- 
portation of  wool : that  being  prohibited,  the  merchants 
were  necellitated  to  feek  for  profit  in  other  commodities,  and 
have  nearly  kept  pace  in  the  charafteriftic  commercial  fpirit 
of  the  country,  -by  advancing  the  population,  opulence,  and 
trade  of  Bofton.  It  is  now  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
towns  and  ports  in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  and,  befides  two 
weekly  markets,  has  four  annual  fairs. 

Bofton,  according  to  Bede,  was  anciently  called  Botolph’s 
town,  from  St.  Botolph,  a Saxon,  who  founded  a monaftery 
here,  which,  according  to  the  fame  venerable  writer,  gave 
origin  to  the  town.  Other  writers  ftate,  that  the  Romans 
had  a ftation  here,  and  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  refer  to 
fome  ancient  foundations  of  buildings,  hewn  ftones,  and  urns, 
that  were  difeovered  here  in  1716.  This  town  fent  reprefenta- 
tives  to  three  national  councils,  i ith,  26th,  and  27th  of  Edw. 
IIL  and  firft  returned  regular. members  in  Edw,  VI.’s  time. 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  laft  year  of  Henry  VIII. ’3  reign. 
The  number  of  voters  amounts  to  nearly  200.  About  the 
end  of  Henry  I.’s  reign,  a man,  named  Robert  Chamberlain, 
with  forae  accomplices,  difguifed  in  the  habits  of  monks,  fet 
the  town  on  fit^e  in  feyeral  places,  for  the  purpnfc  of  plun- 
dering the  inhabitants.  Chamberlain  was  taken,  and  exe- 
cuted, but;  refufed  to  impeach  his  accomplices. 

The  corporation,  by  whom  the  town  is  governed,  confifts 
of  a mayor,  who  is  chief  clerk  of  the  market,  and  admiral 
of  .the  coaft,  a recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  eighteen  common- 
councilmen,  a judge,  and  marflial  of  the  admiralty,  a coro- 
rer,  two  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  other  inferior  officers. 

The  river  Withara  is  navigable  at  fpring  tides  for  veffels  of 
ten  to  eleven  feet  water ; and  many  of  them  are  employed 
in  .the  corn  trade  to  London.  A communication  is  opened 
between  this  place  and  Lincoln,  by  means  of  a canal;  and 
another  cut  communicates  to  Sleaford,  Horncaftie,  See. 

Bofton  had  formerly,  befides  St.  Botolph’s  monaftery,  a 
priory,  four  friaries,  and  three  colleges.  It  had  alfo  two 
churches;  but  that  of  St.  John’s  is  entirely  deftroyed.  The 
Other,  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  is  a large,  elegant  pile  of 
building,  with  a lofty  tower,  -which  is  juftly  admired  for  the 
lightnefs,  neatnefs,  and  beauty  of  its  various  compartments. 
In  the  year  1309  was  laid  the  foundation  of  this  ftrufture, 
which  has  fince  proved  the  pride  and  boaft  of  the  Boftonians. 
It  is  jco  feet  in  height,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  loftieft  tower  in 
England.  From  its  top  is  a moft  extenfive  view  over  the 
flat  fens  of  Lincolniliire.  The  whole  height  is  divided  into 
lour  compartments,  of  which  the  uppermoft  is  formed  into 
an  oftagon-lhaped  lanthorn,  each  fide  perforated  with  pointed 
arched  windows,  and  filled  with  mulHons  and  tracery.  This 
is  attached  to  the  fquare  tower  by  flying  buttreffes,  termi- 
nated by  purfled  pinnacles.  The  three  other  compartments 
are  ornamented  with  highly  decorative  windows-and  tracery; 
and  at  each  corner  are  two  ftrong  ornamented  buttreffes. 
The  church,  though  more  ancient  than  the  tower,  difplays 
a fine  example  of  Englifh  florid  ecclefiaftical  architedture. 
Large  in  dimenfions,  lofty  and  light  in  its  general  charaAer, 
and  richly  elegant  in  the  various  decorative  ornaments  of 
windows,  oratories,  door- ways,  &c.  it  will  be  examined  with 
delight  by  the  architeftural  antiquary.  It  confifts  of  a nave, 
chancel,  fide  aifles,  fouth  porch  chapels,  &c.;  and  is  one 
hundred  feet  in  width,  by  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  nave  are  twenty  eight  pointed  win- 
dows,, between  which  are  fourteen  groined  arches,  with  light 
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fpandrjjs  curioufly  moulded.  Thefe,  with  their  inlerfcAion# 
and'ernboffments,  produce  a very  beautiful  effect,  which  19 
imprdved  by  the  lofty  columns  and  arches  that  divide  the 
centre  from  the  fide  aifles.  r 

The  general  appearance  and  convenience  of  Bofton  have 
been  much  improved  within  the  laft  twenty  years.  Many 
obftruAions  have  been  removed,  and  new  buildings  erefted. 
The  market  place  is  fpacious,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
handfome  market-crofs.  In  1772,  the  corporation  built  aq 
excellent  fifh-market,  which  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  fea 
and  river  fifli.  Qiieen  Elizabeth  gave  the  corporation  a 
court  of  admira'ty  over  all  the  adjacent  fea-coaft.  Veffels 
arrive  here  from  Stanton’s  wharf,  London,  every  ten  days  ; 
and  from  Hull  and  Lynn,  every  fpring  tide.  Several  foreign 
fliips  trade  here  in  fummer  with  ti.mber,  rye,  wine.  Sac, 
Bofton  is  3 < miles  eaft  of  Lincoln,  and  i 16  miles  N..E,  of 
London.  It  contains  i2  72houfes,  and  5926  inhabitants, 
Hiftoi  y of  the  Boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii,  Howlet’^ 
SeleA  Views  of  Lincolnfhire,  41:0. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  the  ftate  of  Maffachufett’s,  ia 
America,  the  largcft  town  of  New  England,  and  the  fourth, 
in  fize  and  rank  in  the  United  States,  lies  in  N.  lat.  4a® 
23'  13",  and  W.- long.  70°  52'  42".  This  town,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Hingham,  Chelfea,  and  Hull,  .conftitute. 
the  county  of  Suffolk  ; and  it  is  diftant  61  miles  S.  by  W,’ 
from  Portfmouth,  164  N.  E.  from  New  Haven,  252  N.  E. 
from  New  York,  347  N.  E.  from  Philadelphia,  and 
N.  E.  from  the  city  of  Wafhington.  It  is  built  upon  a pe-. 
ninfula  of  irregular  form,  at  the  bottom  of^Maffachofett’si 
bay,  and  is  joined  to  the  land  by  an  ifthm.usat  the  feuth  end  of 
the  town  leading  to  Roxbury.  Its  length,  including  the  neck,! 
is  3 miles;  that  of  the  town  itfelf  is  not  quite  2 miles  ; its 
wideft  part,  726  yards.  The  peninfula  contains  about  700 
acresffomefay  looo),in  which  areabout  26ood welling-houfee. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  1 8,038 ; but  it  has  . 
fince  been  much  augmented,  fo  that  in  1800,  they  amounted 
to  24,937.'  town  is'iriterfeifted  by  97  ftreets,  36  lanes,  and- 
26  alleys,  befides  iS  courts,  &c.  many  of  which  are  irregular 
and  incommodious.  State- ftreet  is  very  fpacious,  and  con- 
nedting  in  a line  with  Long  wharf,  where  ftrangers  ufually, 
land,  exhibits  a flattering  idea  of  the  town.  Bofton  contains 
19  edifices  for  public  Worfliip  ; 9 for'cdngregatioDalifts,  3 for. 
epifcopalians,  and  2 for  baptifts.  The  Friends,  Roman  ca- 
tholics, Methodifts,  Sandemanians,  and  Univtrfalifts,  have 
alfo  one  appropriated  to  each.  Moft  of  them  are  ornamented 
with  beautiful  fpires,  and  furnifhed  with  clocks  and  bells. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  ftate-houfe,  court-houfe,  a 
theatre,  concert-hall,  Faneuil  hall,  gaol,  alms-houfe,  work- 
houfe,  bridewell,  and  powder  magazine.  Franklin  place,  ad- 
joining Federal  ftreet  theatre,  contains  a monument  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  is  reckoned  a great  ornament  to  the  town.  A 
magnificent  ftate-houfe  is  alfo  erefted  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Beacon-hill,  fronting  the  mall,  and  overtopping  the  monu- 
ment on  Beacon-hill.  The  market-place,  in  which  Faneuil 
hall  is  fituated,  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions,  both  from  the  country,  and  from  the  ocean,  and  rivers. 

The  harbour  of  Bofton  is  formed  by  point  Aldertori  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Nahant  point  on  the  north.  It  is  fuffi- 
ciently  capacious  to  admit  500  veffels  to  ride  at  anchor  in 
good  depth  of  water ; but  the  entrance  is  fo  narrow,  as 
hardly  to  allow  two  Ihips  to  pafs  a-breaft.  It  is  diverfified 
with  about  40  iflands,  the  greateft  num.ber  of  which  confift' 
of  rocks  and  banks  of  fand,  flightly  covered  with  verdure  ; 
but  about  13  of  them  afford  excellent  pafturage,  hay,  grain, 
and  agreeable  places  of  refort  iti  Cummer  to  parties  ofpleafurc. 
At  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  town  is  Caftle- 
ifland,  ■ the  fortifications  of  which,  formerly  called  Caftle- 
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William,  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  fufficiently 
fiarrifoned  for  a peace  eftablifhmenl.  The  light-houfe 
ftands  on  a fraall  ifland  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  chan- 
nel (point  Alderton  and  Nantafleet  heights  being  on  the 
fouth),  and  is  about  65  feet  high.  In  Iteering  for  it  from 
cape  Cod,  the  courfe  is  W.N.W.  when  within  one  league 
of  the  cape;  the  dilfance  from  cape  Cod  to  the  light- 
houfe  is  about  16  leagues  ; and  from  cape  Anne  the  courfe 
is  S.W.  diftant  ten  leagues,  A cannon  is  lodged  and 
mounted  at  the  light-houfe,  to  anfwer  fignals.  Of  the 
iflands,  feven  only  are  within  the  jurifdiftjon  of  the  town, 
and  taxed  with  it;  tva.  Noddle’s,  Hog,  Long,  Deer, 
Speftade,  Governor’s,  and  Apple  iflands.  The  wharfs  and 
quays  in  Bnifon  are  about  8c  in  number,  and  very  conve- 
nient for  vcffcjs.  Long  wharf,  or  Bofton  pier,  extends  from 
thc'bottom  of  State-ftreet,  174J  feet  in  a tfraight  line  into 
the  harbour;  its  breadth  is  104  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
are  17  feet  of  water  at  ebb-tide.  Adjoining  to  this  wharf 
on  the  north,  is  a covenient  wharf,  called  from  its  former 
proprietor,  and  its  form,  Minot’s  T.  Here  veffels  are  fop- 
plied  with  frelh  water  from  a well  furrounded  by  fait  water, 
and  dug  at  a great  expence.  On  the  north  fide  Long  wharf 
js  covered  with  large  and  commodious  {fores  ; and  a canal 
has  been  cut,  in  order  to  cooneA  this  harbour  with  Rox* 
bury. 

In  approaching  Bofton  from  the  fea^  it  prefents  a beauti- 
ful and  pidfurefque  object.  It  lies  in  a circular  but  irregular 
form  round  the  harbour,  and  is  ornamented  with  fpires,  above 
which  the  monument  of  Beacon-hill  rifes  pre-eminent,  bearing 
on  its  top  a giit  eagle,  with  the  arms  of  the  Union  ; and  on 
its  bafe,  a variety  of  inferiptions  commemorating  fome  of  the 
moil  remarkable  events  in  the  late  war.  Beacon-hill  is  the 
higheft  point  of  land  on  the  pieninfula  ; the  common  below 
it  contains  about  45  acres,  retrefhed  by  perpetual,  breezes  ; 
and  on  its  eaft  fide  is  the  Mall,  a pleaiaiit  walk,  about  6oo 
yards  long,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees.  Charles  river,  and 
Weft  Bofton  bridges,  are  highly  ufeful  and  ornamental  to 
Bofton ; and  both  are  eredfed  on  Charles  river,  which  min- 
gles its  waters  with  thofe  of  Myftic  river  in  Bofton  harbour, 
Charles'  riyer  bridge  conneefs  Bofton  with  Charleftown,  in 
Middlefex  county.  Hands  on  75  piers,  and  is  1505  feet  long, 
and  42  feet  broad.  Weft  Bolton  bridge  Hands  on  180  piers, 
and  IS  3+83  feet  long,  and  40  feet,  wide.  Both  bridges 
have  draws  for  the  admiffion  of  veffels,  and  lamps  for  the 
benefit  of  evening  paffengers.  Bofton  has  feven  free  fchools, 
fupportedat  the  publiq  expence,  in  which  the  children  of  all- 
citizen's  are  freely  admitted  ; and  befides  thefe,  many  private 
fchools.  ■ • 

The  principal  focieties  in  the  commonwealth  hold  their 
meetings  in  this  town  ; thefe  are  the  Marine  Society,  Ame-. 
rican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Maffachufett’s  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Maffachufett’s  Charitable  Society,  Boiton 
EpifeopaF  Charitable  Society,  MafTachufett’s  Hiftorical  So-, 
ciety.  Society  for  Propagating. the  Gofpel,  Mafr3chufett’.g- 
Congregational  Society,  Medical  Society,  Humane  Society, 
Bofton  Library  Society,  Bofton  Mechanic  AfTociation,  So- 
ciety for  the  A.'cl  of  Emigrants,  Charitable  Fire  Society,  and- 
leveh  refpeAable  lodges  of  free  and  accepted  mafons. 

For  the  fuppori  of  the  foreign  and  domeftic  trade  of  Bof- 
ton, which  is  .very  coniiderable,  there  are  four  banks;,  w'a.: 
the  branch  of  the  United  States  bank,  the  Union,  the- 
Maffachufeu’s,  and  the  Bofton,  banks,}  the • -MafTaebufett’s 
bank  confifts'^  of  800.  (hares  of  500  dollars,  equal  to 
400,000;.  the,  capital  .of  the  Union,  bank  is  1,200,000, 
dollars,  400,000  of  which  is  the  property  of  the  ftatCi, 
The  principal  manufa£fures  of  Bofton  confi-ft  of  njm,-  loafr- 
fugar,  beer,;  fail-cloth,  cordage,  wqol,  and  cotton  cards,, 
cards,  pot  and  pearl-afhes,  paper-hangings,  hats, 


plate-glafs,  tobacco,  ahd  chocolate.  It  has  30  diftillerie^ 

2 breweries,  8 fugar-houfes,  and  1 1 rope-walks,  The  num- 
ber of  the  dilfer'ent  ftages  that  run,  through  the  week, 
from  this  town,  is  upward?  of  20;  and  on  the  great  road 
between  Bofton  and  New  Haven,  there  are  conftantly  era- 
pLved  20  carriages  and  ico  horfes. 

For  the  government  of  Bofton,  nine  felecf  men  are 'an- 
nually chofen  ; and  at  the  fame  time  are  c'hofen  a town-clerk, 
a treafurer,  twelve  overfeers  of  the  poor,  twenty-four  fire- 
wards,  twelve  clerks  of  the  market,  twelve  icavengers, 
twelve  cotiftables,  and  a number  of  other  officers,  Befides 
thofe  called  “trained  bands,”  there  are  four  other  military 
companies  in  Bolton  ; viz,  the  ancient  and  honourable  artil- 
lery company,  the  cadets,  fufileers,  and  artillery. 

The  fettlement  of  Bofton  took  place  as  e.ariy  as  the  year 
1631  from  Charleftown.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Shau- 
mut,  and  by  the  ftttlers  from-  Charleftown,  Trimountain, 
from  the  view  of  its  three  hills;  and.  it- derived  its  prefent 
name  from  refpedf  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  a minifter  o-f 
Bofton,  in"  England,  an'd  afterwards  riii'nifter  of  the  firfl 
church  in  this  place.  In  1 727,  ft  was  much  damaged  by  an 
earthquake,  and  hasfince  frequently  fuHtred  feverely  by  fires, 
its  houfes  having  been  moilly  built  of  wood.  The  revolution, 
whence  America  dates  its  independence,  commeiiced  at 
Bofton.  Morfe. 

Boston  Corner,  a traft  of  land  adjoining  mount  'Wafli- 
ington,  in  Bcrkfhire  county,  and  date  of  Maffadhufelts, 
containing  67  inhabitants. 

Boston,  Aew,  a townfliip  of  Hil  thorough  county,  Nev/ 
Hampftiire  ; 12  miles  S.W.  by  W.  trom  Amufleeag  falls,  60 
miles  W.  of  Portfmcudi,  and  equally  diftartt  N.W.  from 
Boftonl  - 

BOSTRA,  Botsra,  BosRA,.or  Bozrah,  m.  Ancient 
Geography,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Arabia,  and  the 
capital  or  a canton  or  province  called  “ Auranite.”  It  was 
the  c-ipitai  of  the  eartern  Idutnasa,  and  the  royal  refidence 
of  Joba,  the  fon  of  Zerah,  duke  of  Edom  ; and  in  feripture 
hilloi-y,  it  is  commonly  mentioned  as  fituate  in  a wildernefs, 
becaufe  it  ftood  011  the  confines  of  Arabia  Deferta,  It  was, 
however,  in  thole  times  to  which  the  ancient  biblical  hiftory 
refers,  a coniiderable  place ; having  been  made  a Levitical 
city  by  Jofhua,  and  a city  of  refuge.  It  is  likewife  cele- 
brated by  ancient  writers  and  medals;  and  ftveral  of  its  bi- 
fliops,  at  a later  period,  aflifted  at  fome  of  the  ancient  coun- 
cils, It  was  .diftant  four  days’  journey  from  Damaicus,  had 
a very  ftrong  caftle,  a gate  20  cubits  high,  and  one  of  the 
largeft  bafons  or  refervoifs  in  the  Levant.  It  was  captured 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  IflTus,  and  he 
leems  to  Have  beeif  much  attached  to  it  ; but  after  his  death 
it  became  fubjeft  to  the  Seleucidan  kings  of  Syria,  until  the' 
time  of  Antiochus  Dionylus,  when  it  was  conquered  by  an 
Arabian  prince.  Under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  it  was  fub-' 
jefted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  At  this  time  it 
was  comprehended  in  a province  of  Arabia ; and  Trajan, 
adorned  it  with  many  fiimptuous  edifices,  eftablifhed  it  as  a 
new  city,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  pcrmiffion  to  denominate 
it  “ Trajana.”  The  emperor  Septimius  Severus  enlarged 
this  city,  whence  fome  ' have  regarded  him  as  its  founder. 
This  prince,  or  his  immediate  i'uccefTors,  conferred  upon  it 
the  names  and  honours  of  a metropolis.  Under  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus-,  it  vs'as  confidered  as  a place  of  import- 
ance, on  account  of  it-s  fituation  on  the  frontiers  of  ^e  em- 
pire ; and  it  was  thought  worthy  of  receiving  a Roman  co- 
lony. Iri  honour  of  Alexander  Severus,  it  affumed  the 
name  of  “ Alexandrian na.’f  ■ The  two  principal  divinities, 
worfhipped  at  Bottra  were  Bacchus  and  Urania.  Bacchus 
DionyiUs  was,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Ofiris  of 
the  Egyptians  ; and  this  deity  was  denominated  “ Dufans’* 
M z by 
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.by  the  Nabatjsan  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boilra.  Accord- 
ingly, the  inhabitants  of  this  city  engraved  a figure  of  their 
god  Dufares  on  their  medals  at  Botira.  There  was  alfo  a 
temple  of  the  goddefs  Urania,  which  was  engraved  on  a me- 
dal of  Septimius  Severus,  and  alfo  on  one  of  the  emprefs 
Mammsea.  The  worfhip  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  of  Sera- 
pis,  was  alfo  admitted  into  Boilra,  and  they  received  from 
the  Greeks  that  of  Jupiter  Pius  or  Amicus.  The  citizens’ 
of  Boilra  regarded  Urania  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  their  city, 
’The  Dufarian  games,  which  were  firll  difeovered  on  medals 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip,  were  celebrated  at 
Boilra  in  honour  of  Dufares,  the  Bacchus  of  the  Arabians. 
When  Arabia  was  divided,  after  the  cohqueft.  of  it  by  Tra- 
jan, Boftra  was  appointeci  the  metropolis  of  that  part  which 
retained  the  name  of  Arabia  ; and  its  bifhop  afterwards  be- 
came the  metropolitan  of  the  ecclefiaftical  province.  See 
Bos.^a. — Another  towm  of  the  fame  name,  but  lefs  cele- 
brated, is  mentioned  among  the  Moabite  cities,  in  Jcr. 
ch.  xlviii.  V.  24. 

BOSTRYCHITES  Lapis,  derived  from  I 

fold  the  hair  in  braids t in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  a ftone  fuppofed  to  contain  women’s  hair  included 
in  it : fome  have  underilood  by  it,  thofe  pieces  of  cryftal 
which  have  accidental  foulneffcs  in  them,  refembling  hair, 
or  pieces  of  hair,  caufed  by  earthy  or  metalline  matter  ; 
others  call  by  this  name  thofe  German  agates,  which  contain 
either  the  confervse  or  other  capillary  water  plants,  or  other 
foulneffes  running  into  their  form  ; the  firll  of  thefe  very 
frequently  have  the  confervae  of  great  length,  and  varioufly 
undulated  and  turned  about,  fo  as  very  elegantly  to  reprefent 
a loofely  flowing  lock  of  hair. 

Bostrychites  is  alfo  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
a fpecies  of  pyrites,  whofe  irradiations  were  fuppofed  to 
imitate  hair. 

BOSTRICHUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleopte- 
jtous  infefts  dillinguifhed  by  having  the  antennae  clav«ted  , 
the  club  folid ; thorax  convex,  with  a flight  margin  j head 
inflefted,  and  concealed  under  the  thorax.  Gmel.  Fabr.  &c. 
The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  capucinus,  flavicornis,  elonga- 
tus,  typographus,  chalcographus,  polygraphus,  microgra- 
phus,  bidentatus,  fcolytus,  crenatus,  pygmasus,  ligniperda, 
iniperda,  teftaceus,  varius,  vittatus,  minutus,  maculaius, 
ifafeiatus,  limbatus,  fufeus,  and  pilofus. 

BOSTWICKS,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  America, 
in  Stokes  county,  N.  Carolina,  290  miles  from  Walhing- 
ton. 

BOSULS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron  ; 3^  leagues  N.E.  of  Rhodez. 

BOSWELL,  James,  in  Biography,  fon  of  Alexander 
Bofwell,  lord  Auchinleck,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  ftfiion,  and  judiciary  in  Scotland,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, Oi9r.  29,  1740,  and  received  the  fird  rudiments  of 
education  in  that  city.  He  afterwards  ftudied  civil  law  in 
the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  ; and  during  his 
rcfidence  in  thefe  cities,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintaiice 
with  fome  Englilh  dudents,  which  produced  a predileftion 
for  their  manners,  that  contributed  in  a great  degree  to  his 
future  habits  and  attachmentf.  Ambitious,  in  early  life,  of 
didinguifliing  bimfelf  by  his  literary  talents,  he  was  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  late  lord  Somerville, 
of  which  he  always  retained  a grateful  remembrance.  In 
» 760,  he  vifited  London,  to  which  he  became  much  attached, 
and  where  he  fixed  his  principal  refidence.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  feveral 
perfons  of  literary  charafter,  to  whom  he  recommended 
bimfelf  by  his  attention,  and  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners. 
Although  his  father  had  intended  hijn  for  the  profeffion  of 
the  law,  bis  own  inclination  led  him  to  wilh  for  a commil&on 
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in  the  army ; but  he  gave  up  this  objefl;  in  deference  to  lord 
Auchinleck’s  perfuafion,  and  at  his  defire  returned  to  Scot- 
land ; and  renewing  his  attention  to  the  law,  purfued  a 
courfe  of  regular  inltruclion,  and  pafled  his  trials  as  a civilian 
at  Edinburgh.  In  compliance  with  his  father’s  wifhes,  he 
attended  the  ledures  of  an  excellent  civilian  at  Utrecht,  in 
the  winter  of  1762  ; and  afterwards  obtained  permiflion  to 
make  his  grand  tour  of  Europe.  During  his  winter’s  refi- 
dence at  Utrecht,  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  the  Netherlands,. 
and  then  commencing  his  projedled  travels,  he  pafled  from 
Utrecht  to  Germany,  and  purfued  his  route  through  Swit- 
zerland to  Geneva ; from  hence  he  crolTcd  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  paying  his  refpefts,  in  the  courfe  of  his  Journey,  to 
Voltaire  at  Ferney,  and  to  Roufleau  in  the  wilds  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  In  Italy,  he  aflbeiated  with  lord  Mountftuart,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  “ Thefes  Juridicas.” 
From  Italy  he  failed  to  Corfica,  and,  traverfing  the  ifland,  he 
obtained  the  friendlhip  of  Pafeal  dc  Paoli,  in  whofe  palace 
he  refided  during  his  llay.  From  Corfica  he  went  to  Paris  ; 
and  returning  to  Scotland  in  1766,  he  foon  after  became  an 
advocate  at  the  bar  in  that  country.  In  the  famous 
Douglas  caufe,  which  was  at  tliat  time  a fubjeft  of  dif- 
cuflion,  he  publiflied  a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  Eflence  of 
the  Douglas  Caufe,”  which  contributed  to  his  popularity. 
In  1768,  appeared  his  “ Account  of  Corfica,  with  Memoirs 
of  General  Paoli,”  which  was  highly  fpoken  of  by  Dr. 
Johnfon,  and  tranflated  into  the  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
and  French  languages.  His  prologue,  written  in  the  winter 
of  this  year,  on  occafion  of  opening  the  theatre  royal  at 
Edinburgh  by  David  Rofs,  efq.  was  flattering  to  the  author, 
and  beneficial  to  the  manager,  as  it  fecured  to  the  latter  the 
uninterrupted  poff.flion  of  his  patent  till  his  death  in  Sept. 
1790.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Shakfpeare  jubilee  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  1769,  Mr.  Bofwell  took  a confpi- 
cuous  part,  appearing  at  the  mafquerade  exhibited  on  that 
occafion,  under  the  charafter  of  an  armed  Corfican  chief. 
In  1783,  he  publiflied  his  letter  to  the  people  of  Scotland, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnfon, 
in  a letter  to  the  author,  “ contains  very  confiderable  know- 
ledge  of  hillory  and  the  conftitution,  very  properly  produced 
and  applied.”  As  this  letter  was  fandlioned  by  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  foon  folUwed  by  another,  in 
which  Mr.  Bofwell  difplayed  his  ufual  energy  and  political 
talents.  In  1785,  he  publiflied  “ A Journal  of  his  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,”  with  Dr.  Johnfon  J and  in  the  fame  year  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was  called  to  the  Englilh 
bar.  But  his  profefllon  feems  to  have  been  lefs  the  objeft  of 
his  attention  than  the  ” Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,”  for  which  he 
had  been  colledling  materials  from  the  commencement  of  his 
acquaintance  with  him  in  the  year  1763,  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  which  was  publiflied  in  2 vols.  410.  in  1791.. 
Few  perfons  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  better  qualified  for  this  un- 
dertaking than  Mr.  Bofwell ; for  he  had  known,  and  he  had 
familiarly,  and  almoft  daily,  converfed  with  Dr.  Johnfon  for 
more  than  twenty  of  the  laft  years  of  his  life ; during  which, 
he  was  happy  in  the  kind  regard  and  unreferved  confidence 
of  his  venerable  friend,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  B., 
himfelf,  was  fully  apprized  of  his  biographical  intention, 
and  manifefled  no  difapprobation  of  it.  Of  this  work,  which 
of  courfe  became  very  popular,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  it  exhibits  a faithful  hiftory  of  Johnfon’s  life,  exempli- 
fied in  a variety  of  anecdotes,  that  rendered  it  equally  in- 
ftruftive  and  entertaining.  The  laft  literary  performance  of 
Mr.  Bofwell  was  the  preparation  of  a fecond  edition  of  this 
work.  Mr.  Bofwell  combined,  with  confiderable  intelleflual 
powers,  a gay  and  aflive  difpofition  ; and  be  often  expe- 
rienced an  unaccountable  depreflion  of  fpirits.  tn  one  of  kis 
gloomy  intervali  he  compofed  a icriee  of  el&ys  uoder 
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title  of  ihe  “Hypochondriac,”  which  appeared  in  a periodical 
publication  about  the  year  1782,  and  which  he  once  thought 
of  colleifting  into  a volume.  Soon  after  his  return  from  a 
vilit  to  Auchinleck,  he  was  feized  with  a diforder  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  in  Portland  Street,  June  f9th,  1795-.  in 
the  5 5th  yeai'  of  his  age.  At  the  clofe  of  his  joqrnal  of  the 
tour  to  the  Hebrides,  after  having  given  a Iketch  of  his  own 
charadler,  he  introduces,  not  indeed  without  an  apology, 
the  encomium  of  I)r.  JohnCon,  whofe  friendly  partiality  to 
the  companion  of  his  tour  reprefents  him  as  one  “ whofe 
acutenels  would  help  my  inquiry,  and  whofe  gaiety  of  con- 
verfation  and  civility  of  manners  are  fufficient  to  counteradl 
the  inconveniences  of  travel  in  countries  lefs  hofpitable  than 
we  have  palTed.”  He  loll  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1769,  in  the  year  1790,  and  (he  left  him  two  fons  and 
three  daughters.  She  was  a lady,  who  to  the  advantages 
of  a polite  educatioo  united  a fuperior  underllanding  ; and 
on  occafion  of  her  death  he  honoured  her  memory  with  an 
affeAionate  tribute.  Biog.  Did. 

BOSWORTH,  Market,  in  Topography.,  a town  in  Lei- 
cefterlhire,  England  ; fituated  on  a hill,  and  celebrated  in  hif- 
tory  as  the  nearelt  place  of  note  to  the  feene  of  battle  between 
Richard  HI.  and  Henry  earl  of  Richmond.  The  manor 
anciently  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Leicefter,  and  by  a par- 
tition came  to  Saer  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchefter,  wbo,  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  gave  it  to  Richard  de  Harcourt, 
of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxfordfliire,  whofe  defc»ndant 
Richard  Harcourt,  when  lord  of  the  town,  obtained  from 
Edward  I.  the  privileges  of  a market  (Wednefday)  and  a 
fair.  The  manor  continued  in  this  family  till  Henry  VIH.’fi 
reign,  when  it  came  to  the  marquis  of,Dor(et ; and  from 
him,  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  fir  Wolftan  Dixey 
knight,  whofe  heirs  are,  dr  lately  were,  owners  of  it.  Bof- 
worth  is  106  miles  N.W.  from  London,  and  contains  120 
lioufes  and  791  inhabitants.  The  church  is  large,  contains 
feme  ancient  arms  and  monuments,  and  has  a beautiful  fpire  ; 
it  had  five  chapels  belonging  to  it.  There  is  a free-fehool, 
of  which  Anthoi  y Blackwall,  a learned  divine,  was  mafter, 
and  Samuel  Johnfon  (afterwards  LL.D.  fo  celebrated  in 
the  literary  world)  his  ufher.  Thomas  Simpfon,  the  ma- 
thematician, was  born  here  in  1710,  who,  from  indigent 
circumftances,  and  the  bufinefs  of  tluff-weaving,  acquired  fo 
deep  a knowledge  of  mathematics,  as  to  rank  him  with  the 
moft  fcientific  men  of  the  age,  and  to  raife  him  to  the  pro- 
fefldrfhip  at  Woolwich,  and  F.R.S.  He  died  at  Bofworth, 
1761.  See  Simpson.  Nichols’s  Hillory  of  Lcicellerfhire, 
fee  Market  Bofworth,  et  feq. 

Bosworth,  Battle  of  in  Htflory.  This  battle,  on  which 
the  kingdom  of  England  depended,  and  which  terminated 
the  civil  war  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaller,  was 
fought  Auguft  22,  1485,  on  a large  flat  plain,  called  Rad- 
more  plain,  3 miles  from  Bofwortli,  and  4 miles  from  Hinck- 
ley, between  Henry  earl  of  Richmond  at  the  head  of  6000 
men,  and  king  Richard  III.  with  an  army  above  double  that 
number:  about  100  of  the  former  were  flain,  and  about 
40CO  of  the  latter.  The  battle,  which  lalled  little  more 
than  two  hours,  was  decided  by  the  death  of  Richard,  as 
his  followers  then  fought  fafety  in  flight,  and  left  Richmond 
mailer  of  the  field  and  kingdom.  Richard  fought  with  fin- 
gular  intrepidity ; his  body,  being  found  among  the  flain, 
was  ignominioufly  thrown  acrofs  a horfe,  and  carried  to  Lei- 
cefter,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars  church. 
Many  relics  of  this  battle  have  at  various  times  been  found 
by  digging  and  ploughing  in  the  field.  Thefc  were  fpurs, 
rings,  armour,  crofs  bows,  arrow-heads,  &c.  King  Ri- 
chard’s well,  and  Crown  bill,  where  Richmond  harangued 
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his  army,  preferve  the  identity  of  the  place.  Henry’s  Hlft. 
of  England. 

BOTABA,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  one  of  the  La- 
drones,  or  Marian  iflards. 

BOTABOTA,^  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  that  fpecies  of  fea  allow  {Jnrundo  efcuJentaf 
whofe  nefts  are  fo  famous  for  foups  in  China,  and  in  fome  of 
the  iflands  in  the  Indisn  ocean.  See  Esculenta  Hirundo- 
The  nefts  are  fuppofed  to  be  rellorative,  and  greatly  pro- 
vocative to  venery  ; for  which  lalt  quality  it  is  that  the  eall- 
ern  nations  in  general  are  fo  fond  of  them,.  See  Bird’s- 
Nejls. 

BOTAGIUM,  in  Mlchlle  Age  Writers,  a fee  paid  fotr 
wine  fold  in  lotee,  or  luts. 

Wine  that  talles  of  the  caflf  is  called  vinum  lotatiim. 

BOTALE  Foramen,  in  Aiatomy,  an  aperture  in  the 
heart  of  a foetus,  whereby  the  blood  fs  enabled  to  circulate, 
without  going  into  the  lungs,  or  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  See  Foetus,  Circulation,  and  Heart. 

BOTALLUS,  Leonard,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  of  Piedmont,  flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  i6tli 
century.  He  was  a difciple  of  Fallopius,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  doAor  in  medicine  at  Padua.  It  appears  by  his 
writings,  that  he  was  a diligent  obferver,  and  enjoyed  a con- 
fiderable  (hare  of  praftice.  That  he  was  in  great  tftimatioii, 
appears  by  his  having  been  made  in  fucceflion  phyfician  and 
aiilic  counfelior  to  Charles  IX.  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  to 
William  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  alfo  fleilled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  furgery,  having  been  inftrufted  uader  his  brother  in- 
the  camp  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  cured  of  a 
wound,  in  which  the  carotid  artery  had  been  injured.  His 
works  are,  “ De  curandis  vulneribus  fclopetorum,”  8vo— 
1560,  Venet.  This  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  con- 
tinued, for  a long  time,  to  be  efteemed  the  moft  ufeful  ma- 
nual that  had  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjeifl-  “ Commenta- 
rioli  duo,  alter  de  medici,  alter  de  ssgroti,  munere,”  1565", 
Lion,  8vo. ; in  this  he  lays  down  rules  for  the  condutt  o£ 
the  phyfician,  the  furgeon,  and  the  apothecary,  in  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  fick.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  mod 
known,  and  which  produced  an  important  revolution  in  the 
prsdlice  of  medicine,  is  his  “ De  curatione  per  fanguinis 
miflione,  de  incidendaa  venae,  cutis  fcarificandae,  et  hirudi- 
num  affigendarum  modo,”  Antw.  1583,  Svo,  Though 
bleeding  had  alway.s  been  occafionally  ufed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  yet  in  his  time  it  was  nearly  conftaiuly  fuperfeded. 
by  purging  medicines,  or  it  was  too  Iparingly  ufed,  and 
feldom  repeated.  Our  author  made  frequent  recourfe  to  it, 
with  complete  fucctfs,  he  fays,  in  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  in. 
fever,  the  plague,  and  during  pregnancy,  in  which  cafes  it 
was  nearly  prohibited.  Flattered  with  the  fuccefs  with 
which  his  pradlice  was  attended,  he  became,  as  he  advanced 
in  life,  more  and  more  bold  and  free  in  the  ufe  of  the  lancet, 
and  has  left  records  of  cafes,  in  which  he  bled  his  patients 
ten  times,  or  oftener.  He  even  recommends  bleeding  in 
quartan  fevers,  and  in  dropfies.  The  reputation  the  author 
acquired,  foon  procured  him  profelytes ; acd  bleeding  be- 
came a general  remedy  all  over  Europe;  but  in  ao  country 
was  it  carried  to  Inch  excels  as  in  France,  where  the  profef- 
fors  of  medicine,  for  their  too  frequent  recurrence  to  it, 
were  held  up  to  ridicule  by  Le  Sage,  in  his  inimitable  novel 
of  Gil  Bias.  The  mania  has  at  length  fubfided;  and  bleed- 
ing is  now  confidered  by  them  as.  a valuable,  but  not  as  an 
univerfal  remedy.  The  works  of  Botallus  were  colledled, 
and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Omnia,”  in  1660, 
at  Leyden,  by  I.  V.  Horne.  HaU«r.  Bib.  Med.  Praft.  et 
Chirurg.  Eloy.  £ib.  Hift. 
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' BOTANIST*,  a p6v?>;'i  who  underftands  the  nature*  hir* 
tory,  and  dilhnftion  of  vegetables,  on  fettled  and  pertain 
principles,  and  can  call  every  plant  by  it  diftinfl,  proper,  and 
intelligible  name.  Linnaci  Fundam.  Botafr.  p.  if  See  Bo* 

T,ANY. 

BOTANOMANCY,  formed  of  /5oIav»,  berh^  and 
dlviuation,  a fpecies  of  ancient  divination  by  rneana  of  plants, 
particularly  fage  and  fi^- leaves.  The  perfons  who  recurred 
to  it,  wrote  the;i'  own  names  and  their  queftions  on  leaves, 
which  they  expofed  to  the  wind  ; and  as  many  of  the  letters 
as  remained  in  their  own  places,  were  taken  up,  and  being 
joined  together,  contained  the  required  anfwer. 

BOT  ANOPFI ILI,  among  the  writers  on  the  fubjetf  of 
vegetables,  thofe  who  have  treated  of  them,  not  as  botanifts, 
on  their  natural  and  eldablilhed  diftinflions,  but  in  regard  to 
different  operations,  as  gardeners,  phyficians,  &c. 

BOTANY,  is  that  branch  of  natural  hiftory  which  re- 
lates to  what  is  ufually  called  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
fecond  of  the  three  grand  affemblages  into  which  all  ter- 
rdlrial  objedls  are  divided.  Its  name,  /Sorarn,  is  the  G.-eek 
word  for  grafs,  .aad  is  derived  from  the  verb  /3om,  or 
which  fignifies  ito  feed  ; becaufe  grafs  is  the  chief  food  of 
thole  animals  which  are  moll  ufeful  to  man.  By  a procefs 
not  uncommon  in  language,  its  meaning  has  been  extended 
to  the  whole  vegetable  creation  ; and,  by  a familiar  figure 
of  fpeech,  it  is  now  employed  to  denote  the  natural  hillory 
of  plants. 

Botany,  as  a fcience,  is  not  confined  to  the  defcription  and 
clafTification  of  plants,  as  ignorance  has  often  been  pleafed  to 
reprcfent  it,  but  comprehends  many  other  important  particu- 
lars. Its  various  objedla  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
the  following  general  heads. 

I.  The  terminology,  or  defcription  and  nomenclature  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  a plant  which  are  externally  vifihle. 

If  all  natural  objefts  were  fi.mple  in  their  form,  it  would 
not  be  cafy  to  d)ltinguilh  one  from  another  ; nor  would  it  be 
polTible  to  defcribe  them,  fo  as  to  give  a clear  and  precife  idea 
of  them.  Hence  a boundlefs  variety,  connedled  with  general 
.refcmblances.  is  wifely  and  benevolently  made  their  univerfal 
charadler.  Every  plant  is  compoA-fof  feveral  parts,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  outward  appearance,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  fttike  the  moft.  carelefs  fpeflator. 
Many  of  them  alfo  are  themfelves  compound,  and  are  ob* 
vioufly  capable  of  being  divided  into  lubordinate  parts. 

The  firft  grand  divifion,  adopted  by  moil  botanifts,  is  into 
the  mot ; the  body  of  the  plant  j and  fruStfication.  ' The 
laft,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  it,  is  effentialto  all  plants; 
the  firft  is  vifible  in  almoft  all ; and  the  fecond  is  not  wanting 
in  many, 

The.  root  is  Hated  by  Linnaeus  to  coufift  of  the  radicle, 
and  the  defcending  cgudex.  The  radicle  is  that  fibrous  part 
which  draws  noi}ri(hment  from  the  earth,  and  in  m'any  plants 
conllitMtes  the  whole  of  the  root.  The  defcending  caudex  is 
properly  part  of  the  ftock,  or  body  of  the  plant,  which  ex- 
tends itfelf  below  the  furfaceof  the  ground,  as  the  afcending 
caudex  rifes  above  it.  That  the  afcending  and  defcending 
( caudex  have  precifely-tbe  fame  nature  is  evident  from  the 

well-known  fail,.,  that  if  a young  tree  be  inferred,  whjft  wa* 
before  the  root  will  produce  leaves,  while  the  former  ftem 
throws  out  radicles.  • 

Roots  are  divided,  according  to  the  term  of  their  duration, 
into  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial.  The  annual  and  bien'hitd 
produce  flowers  and  fruits  only  once,  and  then  foon  die  ; the 
former  palling  through  all  the  ftages  of  vegetable  life  in  one 
feaf*n  ; the  latte.r  tljrpwing.out  root-leaves  the  firft  year,  but 
sot  completing  the  fruftification  till  the  • The  percn-> 
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■pw/ root  has'withln  itfelf  a principle  of  continued  life,  and 
gives  being  to  new  flowers  and  feeds,  year  after  year,  to  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  Of  the  roots  that  are  called 
perennial,  focae  are  truly,  others  iinperfedtiy  fuch.  In  the 
true  perennial  root,  the  defcending  caudex  and  the  radicle 
preferve  the  fame  individual  organization,  and  increafe  in 
fize  as  long  as  the  plant  continues  to  flourifh.  The  imper- 
feftly  perennial,  are  the  bulbous  and  the  tuberous,  which 
perifh  themfelves,  after  producing  the  bulbs,  the  tubers,  or 
the  tubercles,  which  are  to  be  the  parents  of  future  plants. 
See  Root,  Caudex,  Burnt,  Tuber,  and  Tubercle. 

The  bodv  of  the  plant  fprings  from  the  root,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  the  frucliilcation.  It  is  called  by  Linreeus  the  herb, 
and.  according  to  him,  confifts  of  the the  leaves,  the 
fulchra,  'pro'^i  or  fupports,  ard  the  hybernacula,  or  buds  ; all 
which  will  be  explained  nr  ler  their  refpe&ive  articles. 

The  fi'udifcntioH  13  a temporary  part  of  the  vegetable,  de. 
figned  to  perpetuate  tlie  fpecieS;  by  producing  a perfedl  feed, 
in  which  is  contained  the  rudiment  of  a plant,  fimilar  to  that 
by  which  it  was  generated.  Its,  iffei'tial  parts  are  the f.amen 
and  the  p'ftil ; the  former  correfponding  with  thc'  male,  and 
the  latter  with  the  female,  in  the  animat  kingdom.  The 
ftamen  confifts.  of  the  filarnent  and  the  anther;  the  piftil  of 
the  germ,  or  feed-bud,  the  ftyle,  and  the  ftigma.  They 
are  generally  protefted  by  two  coverings ; the  outward 
called  the  calyx,  and  the  inward  the  corolla;  but  in  many 
kinds  of  plants,  either  one  or  the  other,  and,  in  fome,  both 
of  them  are  wanting.  The  piftil,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  its 
growth,  is  the  parent  of  the  feed,  or  feeds,  which  are  either 
naked,  or  enclofed  in  a pericarp,  or  feed-vcflel.  The  receptacle 
or  bafe  on  which  the  frudlification  is  fituated,  is  commonly 
confidered  as' one  of  its  parts ; and  conncdled  with  it  there 
is  in  many  plants  a vifible  tieHary,  or  honey-cup.  See  the 
articles  Fructification,  Stamen,  Pistillum,  Calyx, 
Corolla,  Seed,  Per'icarr,  Receptacle,  and  Honey- 
Cup. 

II.' The  claffification  or  arrangement. 

A knowledge  of  the  difftrent  parts  of  a plant  muft  necef- 
farily  be  gained  before  it  can  be  deferibed.  But  amidft  the 
numerous  vegetable  produdlions  of  even  a Angle  country, 
this,  of  itlelf,  would  avail  but  little.  To  give  a peculiar 
name  to  every  individual,  would  be  a labour  which  no  inven- 
tion or  diligence  can  perform;  and,  if  accomplifhed,.  would 
produce  a burden  vvhich  no  memory  can  fullain.  It  is  ne» 
ceflary,  therefore,  to  purfue  refcmblaticcs  and  differences 
through  a number  of  gradations,  and  to  found  on  them 
primary  and  fubordinate  divifions ; either  afcending  from 
particulars  to  generals,  or  defcending  from  generals  to  parti- 
culars. The  former  is  the  method  in  which  fcience  of  every 
kind  is  flowly  formed  and  extended  ; the  latter,  that  in  which 
it  is  moft  conveniently  taught.  The  number  of  ftages 
through  which' thefe  fubdivifions  ftiould  be  carried,  is  cither 
not  pointed  out  by  nature,  or  enough  of  nature  is  not 
known  to  fix  them  with  precifion.  They  differ,  therefore* 
in  different  fyftems,  and,  unfortunately,  correfponding  ones, 
have  not  always  been  called  by  the  fame  names.  Linnaeus 
has  employed  four  principal  divifions,  which  he  has  called 
clajfes,  orders,  genera,  wifpecies  ; occafionally  introducing  an 
intermediate  one  between  the  order  and  the  genus,  and  an- 
other between  the  genus  arid  the  fpecies.  • 

A fpecies  confifts  of  individuals,  refembling  each  other  in 
the  form,  pofition,  proportion,  and  general  appearance  of 
their  feveral  parts,  produced  from  fimilar  individuals,  and 
having  a power  to  produce  other  individuals  of  the  fame 
kind  ; or,  as  it  is  concifely  defined  by  Juffieu,  it  is  a perennial 
fucceftioa  of  funitar  individuals,  deriving  their  origin  from  a 

fucceiiive 
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facceflive  g^nerationf  Thefe  individuals  are  not,  indeed, 
exadtly  like  each  other  in  every  minute  refpeft;  fuch  a per- 
feA  conformity  does  not  exift  in  any  two  individuals,  either 
of  animate  or  inanimate  organised  nature.  But  the  difference 
between  thofe  of  the  fame  fpeciee,  though  fufficiently  difeerrt- 
ible  by  the  eye,  cannot  eafily  be  expreffed  in  words.  With 
a ftrongly  marked  refemblance  in  all  their  parts,  there  is  a 
perpetual  variation  in  their  outline,  and  other  particulars} 
fothat  no  two  individuals,  lying  one  upon  the  other,  will  en- 
tirely correfpond.  They  are  formed  after  the  fame  model,  not 
call  in  the  fame  mould.  In  the  general,  an  accurate  deferip- 
tion  of  all  the  parts  belonging  to  any  individual,  will  diferi- 
minate  the  whole  fpecies.  There  are,  however,  fome  fenfible 
qualities  of  importance  enough  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  proper 
names,  which  are,  in  many  cafes,  too  uncertain  to  enter  into  a 
fpecific  charafter.  Of  thefe,  fize,  colour,  fmoothnefs,  or 
hairinefsof  furface,  and  luxuriance  of  one  part  at  the  expence 
of  another,  are  the  chief  j and  they  are  owing  either  to  dif- 
ference of  foil,  climate,  particular  expofure,  and  other  acci- 
dents ; or,  to  artificial  cultivation,  the  moll  abundant  fource 
of  perpetual  varieties. 

A^  genus  is  an  affemblage  of  fpecies,  connefted  with  each 
other  by  one  or  more  common  charadlers,  but  Hill  preferving 
their  fpecific  diltindlions. 

An  order  is  a fimilar  affemblage  of  genera. 

A clafs  bears  the  fame  relation  to  its  orders;  and  as  it 
Hands  at  the  top  of  the  feries,  it  feizes  the  mod  general 
and  moft  widely  diffufed  refemblances,  and  comprehends 
the  greateft  number  of  particular  differences. 

A natural  arrangement  of  the  fpecies,  genera,  orders,  and 
claffes,  free,  in  every  inftance,  from  heterogeneous  combina- 
tions, and  difturbing  no  real  affinities,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
claffificatioh.  It  is  a confummation  devoutly  to  be  wifhed ; 
it  is  the  point  of  perfeAion  which  every  naluralift  fhould  la- 
bour to  approach,  though  what  no  one  can  cxpedl  adlually 
to  reach.  To  have  formed  the  idea  is  no  fmall  advance  in 
the  progrefs  towards  it,  and  implies  a Very  confiderable  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge. 

Moft  of  the  fyftems  which  have  hitherto  been  propofed, 
are  profeffedly  artificial;  that  is,  founded  on  a few  parts  of 
a plant,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  reft.  The  calyx,  the 
corolla,  the  fexual  parts  of  the  fruftification,  and  the  mature 
fruit,  have,  each  in  their  turn,  been  feledled  for  this  purpofe 
by  different  fyftematic  writers.  A flight  flcetch  of  fome  of 
the  principal  fyftems  will  be  found  below  in  the  hiftory  of 
botany,  and  a fuller  explanation  will  be  given,  with  critical 
remarks,  under  the  article  Classification.  But,  as  the 
fyftem  of  Linnasus  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  this 
work,  we  fhall  now  briefly  illuftrate  its  general  principles. 

In  this  fyftem,  the  fruftification  has  been  juftly  confidered 
of  the  firft  confequencc.  The  charafters  of  the  claffes, 
orders,  and  genera,  are  accordingly  taken  entirely  from  it. 

In  the  greater  number  of  plants,  the  parts  of  frudlificatiion 
may  be  readily  difcerned  by  the  naked  eye,  or  with  the 
affiftance  of  a common  lens;  but  there  are  alfo  not  a few  in 
which  they  have  not  been  fatisfaftorily  difcovered,orare  too 
minute  to  be  deferibed  with  fufficient  accuracy,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  fyftematic  arrangement. 

In  moft  of  thofe  whofe  parts  of  frndlification  have  been 
clearly  afceriained  and  diftinflly  deferibed,  the  ftamens  and 
piftils  are  inclofed  within  the  fame  envelope;  or,  at  lead, 
are  abfolutely' contiguous;  but,  in  fome,  they  are  contained 
in  feparate  flowers,  or  placed  at  a diftance  from  each  other. 
In  both  cafes,  there  is  much  variety  with  refpeft  to  their 
number,  pofition,  and  other  circumftances. 

On  thefe  diftinflions  the  diftribution  into  claffes  and  .or-, 
ders  is  founded.  The  charafters  of  the  claffes  are  taken  ex- 


clufively  from  the  ftamens  ; thofe  of  the  orders!  cither  from 
the  ftamens  or  the  piftils,  but  moft  generally  from  the 
piftils.  ' ' ' ’ . 

The  firft  eleven  claffes,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth 
and  fixth,  regard  fimply  the  number  of  the  (lamens,  and  de- 
rive their  names  from  the  Greek  word  which  fignifies  a 
male,  orhufband,  compounded  with  the  numerals,  alone, 
or  one;  Jew,  two;  three;  rdfx,  four;  vsvrs,  five;  £|., 

fix  ; ettIos, 
twelve.' 

Clafs, 


feven;  cA,  eight;  etrsK,  nine;  osna,  ten  ; ouSiyM, 


3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 

II. 


Monandria. 

Diandria. 

Triandria. 

Tetrandria. 


Flowers  with 


Pentandria. 

Hexandria. 

Heptandria, 

Oftandria. 

Enneandria. 

Decandria. 

Dodecandria. 


I ftamen 
■2  ftamens. 
ftamens. 
ftamens,  all  cf 
thefamelength. 

3 ftamens. 

6 ftamens,  all  of 
thefamelength, 

7 ftamens. 

8 ftamens. 

9 ftamens. 

10  ftamens. 

12  ftamens. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  claffes  are  called,  from  the 
general  number  of  their  ftamens,  icofandria  and  polyandria 
[tiKoa-i,  twenty,  ttoXv;,  many);  but  their  real  charafter  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  pan  to  which  they  are  attached  ; for 
there  are  icofandrious  plants  which  have  more,  and  polyan- 
drious  ones,  which  have  fewer  than  tw'enty  ftamens. 

12.  Icofandria.  Flowers  with  about  twenty  ftamens  at- 
tached to  the  calyx,  or  fometimes,  in  part,  to  the  corolla. 

13.  Polyandria.  Flowers  moft  commonly  with  more  than 
twenty  ftamens,  attached  to  the  receptacle. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  claffes  have  always  two 
ftamens  fliorter  than  the  reft.  Their  names  are  taken  from 
the  number  of  thofe  which  are  longer,  compounded  with  the 
Greek  word  Juvau,i.',  power,  implying  A fuperior  rank  or 
dignity. 

14.,  Didynamia.  Flowers  with  two  longer  ftamens. 

15.  Tetradynamia.  Flowers  with  four  longer  ftamens. 

The  next  three  claffes  are  determined  by  the  union  of  the 

filaments,  or  lower  parts  of  the  ftamen,  into  one  or  more 
bundles  or  brotherhoods.  Their  names  are  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  ixhx^o^,  brother,  compounded  with  the  numerals, 
one,  two, and  many. 

16.  Monadelphia.  Filaments  united  into  one  brother- 
hood. 

17.  Diadelphia,  Filaments  forming  two  brotherhoods. 

18.  Polyadelphia.  Filaments  forming  more  than  two 
brotherhoods. 

In  the  nineteenth  clafs  the  anthers,  or  fuperior  part  of  the 
ftamens,  are  united,  and  compofe  a hollow  cylinder,  throuerh 
which  the  ftyle  of  the  piftil  paffes.  It  is' called  fyiigenefia, 
from  the  Greek  work  a-mytna-i^,  to  denote  the  union  of  the 
parts  which  poffefs  the  power  of  rendering  the  piftil  fer- 
tile. 

19.  Syngenefia.  Anthers  united. 

The  twentieth  clafs  is  called  gynandriai  from  ywri,  female, 
and  «vnj),  male;  it  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  attachment  of  the 
ftamens  to  the  piftil  itfelf,  and  not,  as  in  other  flowers,  either 
to  the  receptacle,  calyx,  or  corolla; 

20.  Gynandria.  Stamens  on  the  piftil.  • 

The  twenty.firft  and  twenty-'fecond  claffes  confift  of  plants' 

which  have  the  ftamens  and  piftils  in  feparate  flowers,  grow- 
ing from  the  fame  or  from  different  roots.  Their  names  ar«J' 
derived  from  ou«;,  a houfe,  compounded  with  the  numerals,' 
one  and  two. 


21.  Mo- 
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It.  Moncecia.,  Stamimferous  and  piftilifcrous  flowers  on 
tire  fame  plant. 

22.  Dicecia.  Staminiferous  and  piftiliferous  flowers  on 
dUTerent  plants. 

The  twenty. third  clafs  has  been  formed  for  fuch  plants  as 
liave  fome  flowers  with  both  ftamens  and  piftils,  and  others 
with  only  ftamens  or  piftils.  It  is  called  polygamia,  from 
many,  and  ytx.fj.oi,  marriage,  implying  a diverfity  in 
ihc  mode  of  connection  between  the  ftamens  and  piftils. 

Polygamia.  Different  difpofftions  on  the  fame  plant. 


The  twenty-fourtb  and  laft  clafs  comprehends  all  th« 
iplants  which,  have  inconfpicuous  flowers,  and  of  which  the 
fruftification  is  confequently,  in  a great  msafure,  unknown. 
It  derives  its  name  from  xpua-ro,-,  private,  and  yx^xoi,  mar- 
riage. 

24.  Cryptogamia.  Flowers  inconfpicuous. 

The  principles  on  which  the  claffcs  are  formed  in  the 
fexual  fyftem,  will  be  diftindlly  feen  in  the  following  fynopiic 
table. 


SYNOPTIC  TABLE  of  thi  LINN2EAN  CLASSES. 


vifible 


Stamens  and 
piftils  in  the 
fame  flower. 


Flowers , 


Relative  length 
not  regarded. 


Stamens  and 
piftils  not  uni-  j 
ted  in  any  of  1 
their  parts. 


1 ftamen  ... 

2 ftamens  ... 

3 ftamens  - - - 
5 ftamens  - . - 

7 ftamens'  ... 

8 ftamens  ... 

^ 9 ftamens  ... 

10  ftamens  . - - 

12  ftamens  ... 

about  20  ftamens  attach 
cd  to  the  calyx 

generally  more  than  20 
attached  to  the  rccep 


3‘ 

5 

7- 

8, 

9- 

10. 

XI, 


Monandria. 

Diandria. 

Triandria. 

Pcntandria. 

Heptandria. 

Oftandria. 

Enncandria. 

Decandria. 

Dodecandria. 


12.  Icofandria. 


of  equal  length 


{ 


tacle. 

4 {lament  ... 
6 ftamens  ... 


h 


of  unequal  lengths,  J ^ !<>og,  2 fltoit 
two  always  fhorter.  i 4 long,  2 fliort 


Stamens  and  ^7  their  filaments 
piftils  united  iii,^ 
fome  of  their 
parts. 


finto  one  brotherhood 
into  two  brotherhoods 

into  more  than  two  bro 
I.  thcrhoods  - - - 


by  their  anthers 

L united,  and  attached  to  the  piftil  - . . 

Stamens  and  f ft^minlferous  and  piftiliferous  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  - 
piftils  in  differ-  J ftaminiferous  and  piftiliferous  flowers  on  different  piants 

LperfeA  and  imperfeft  flowers  on  the  fame  or  different  plants 


Polyandfia. 

Tetrandria. 

Hexandria. 


14.  Didynamia. 

15.  Tetradynamia. 

16.  Monadclphia. 

17.  Diadelphia. 

^18.  Polyadelphia. 

19.  Syngenefia. 

20.  Gynandria. 

21.  Moncecia. 

22.  Dicecia. 

23.  Polygamia. 


fcarcely  vifible,  fo  that  their  fruftification  has  not  been  diftinftly  deferibed 


24.  Cryptogamia. 


After  thefe  twenty-four  claffes,  the  palml  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  appendix,  becaufe  their  fruftification  has  not  hitherto 
been  fufficiently  deferibed. 

By  attending  to  thefe  few  fimple  and  eafy  charafters,  the 
h Jtanical  Undent  may  readily  find  out  under  what  clafs  he  is 
I*,  look  for  any  unknown  plant,  the  name  of  which  he  is  de* 

4 


firous  to  learn.  He  is  next  to  inquire  to  which  order  of  the 
clafs  it  belongs. 

The  orders  of  the  firft  thirteen  clalfes  are  founded  entirely 
on  the  number  of  the  piftils ; and  are  called  monogynia, 
digynia,  trigynia,  &c.  from  ywn,  female,  or  wife,  conn  pounded, 
as  in  the  names  of  the  claffes,  with  the  Greek  aumerals.  The 

ftyles 
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ftyles  are  to  be  counted  from  tbe  bafe,  and  not  from  the 
upper  part,  which  is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  ftg- 
ments,  without  deftroying  the  monogynous  charafter  of  the 
flower.  When  the  llylcs  are  wanting,  the  number  of  ftigmas 
determines  the  order. 

In  the  claffes  didynamia  and  tetradynamia,  none  of  the 
genera  h,ave  more  than  one  ftyle  ; tlie  charadlers  of  the  or- 
ders are  therefore  taken  from  the  pericarp. 

The  clafs  didynamia  has  two  orders ; the  firfl;  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  naked  fe^i-ls,  inclofed,  till  ripe,  in  the  perma- 
nent calyx  inflead  of  a pericarp.'  Its  name,  gy mnofpermia, 
is  derived  from  -/uy.vo,',  naked,  and  feed. 

The  fecond  has  its  heds  in  a pericarp,  and  is  called  angio- 
fpermia,  from  myyHov,  a veffd,  and 

The  clafs  tetradynamia  has  aifo  two  orders,  diftingii  fired 
by  the  form  of  the  pericarp  ; the  firfl  called  filicuiofa,  from 
lilicula,  a little  pod  j the  fecond,  fiiiquofa,  from  filiqua,  a 
pod.  See  Sipicula,  and  Siliqua. 

In  the  clafi'es  monadelphia,  diadtiphia,  and  polyadelphia, 
the  orders  are  denominated  from  the  number  of  the  ftameus, 
triandria,  pentaiidria,  &c. 

In  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  the  orders  are  more  complex. 
1'hey  are  fix  in  number  ; the  firfl  five  are  diftinguifiitd  by 
the  epithet  polygamia,  intimating  that  the  flowers  are  com- 
pound, and  confift  of  numerous  fioret.«,  or  little  flowers, 
feated  on  a common  receptacle. 

In  the  firll  order,  polygamia  sequalis,  all  the  florets  are 
equally  pofTelfed  of  ftamens  and  pillils. 

In  the  fecond,  polygamia  fuperflua,  the  florets  of  the  difle, 
or  central  part  of  the  compound  flower,  have  both  ilamens 
and  pillils ; thofe  of  the  ray  or  circumference  have  only 
pidils,  but  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  produce  fertile 
feeds. 

In  the  third,  polygamia  frullranea,  the  florets  of  the  diflc 
have  both  ftamens  and  pillils  ; thofe  of  the  ray,  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  or  only  abortive  pillils. 

In  the  fourth,  polygamia  neceflaria,  the  florets  of  the  diflc 
have  efficient  ftamens,  but  abortive  pillils  ; thofe  of  the  ray, 
fertile  pillils  impregnated  by  the  ftamens  of  the  difle. 

In  the  fifth,  each  floret  has  its  own  calyx,  in  addition  to 
that  which  furrounds  the  common  receptacle,  and  forms  the 
whole  into  one  compound  flower. 

The  fixth  differs  from  the  reft  in  having  only  Ample 
flowers,  referred  to  this  clafs  on  account  of  the  union  of  their 
anthers.  It  has  been  lately  aboliflied  by  the  general  confent 
of  botanifts,  and  the  plants  formerly  included  in  it  have  been 
referred  to  the  clafs  pentandria. 

In  the  claffes  moncecia  and  dicscia,  the  orders  have  the 
fame  names  as  the  preceding  claffes,  and  are  diftinguifiied  by 
the  number  of  the  ftamens,  or  by  the  union  either  of  the  fila- 
ments or  of  the  anthers,  or  by  the  attachment  of  the  ftamens 
to  the  piftil. 

The  orders  of  the  twenty-third  clafs  are  denominated 
from  the  number  of  houfes  or  plants  on  which  the  feveral 
Itinds  of  flowers  are  found. 

In  the  order  moncecia,  there  are  fome  flowers  with  ftamens 
•and  pillils,  and  others  that  have  either  only  ftamens  or  only 
pillils  on  the  fame  plant. 

In  the  order  dicecia,  they  are  perfefl,  and  only  llaminiferous 
or  perfefl,  and  only  pilliliferous  flowers  on  two  diftindl  indi- 
vidual plants. 

In  the  order  tricecia,  the  different  kinds  of  flowers  are 
dillributed  among  three  diftinft  individual  plants. 

The  clafs  cryptogamia  is  divided  into  four  great  fami- 
lies ; 

j.  Filices,  or  ferns. 

a.  Mufei,  or  moffej. 

Von.  V. 


Algae,  which  t£rm  properly  implies  fca-weeds;  but 
befides  thefe,  it  contains  feveral  numerous  terreftrial  genera, 
which  ought  to  conftitute  a diilimSl  order. 

4.  Fungi. 

When  the  order  to  which  a plant  belongs  is  afeertained, 
its  genus  is  next  to  be  invelligated.  The.  charaflers  of  the 
genera  are  uuivci  I'aliy  taken  from  fome  part  of  the  fruclinca- 
tion,  and  are  advantageoufly  exhibited  in  fynootic  tables, 
which  \vi;l  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  claffes  in  their 
proper  places. 

III.  The  fynonyms  of  plants;  or  the  names  by  w'hich 
they  are  diilinguilhed  in  the  writings  of  profcffcd  botaiiills 
and  others,  from  the  earliell  times  to  the  prefent. 

It  is  evident,  that  a multiplicity  cf  names  for  the  fame 
plant  is  unavoidable  in  common  life  ; but  it  may  be  thnughc 
not  likely  that  faentific  men  fiiould  willingly  increafe  the 
number.  Tliis.  however,  is  the  natural  conftquence  of  a 
gradual  improvement  in  knowledge.  As  genera  were  formed, 
and  fptcies  accurately  dillinguiflied,  it  became  neceffary  to 
invent  generic  and  fpccific  names.  As  generic  charaders 
were  fettled  with  greater  precilion,  former  difpofitions  were 
neceffarily  changed,  and  many  plants  of  courfe  appeared 
under  a different  generic  appellation.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  early  botanifts  has,  therefore,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  become  obfolete;  and,  to  avail  ourfelves  of  their  ob- 
fervations,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  wliat  they  called  the  va- 
rious plants  which  have  lince  received  new  names.  To  form 
an  accurate  colkdipn  of  fynonyms  i.s  a work  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  labour,  which  has  exercifed  the  diligence  and  dif- 
cernment  of  all  who  have  entered  deeply  into  the  fuhjed,  and 
is  Hill  far  h'-om  complete.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
the  perplexity  has  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  licentious 
caprice  of  even  good  botanifts.  Linnseus  himfclf  has  foine- 
times  departed  from  the  nomenclature  of  his  predeceffurs, 
without  any  good  or  apparent  reafon, 

, In  a work  like  the  prefent,  intended  for  occafional  con- 
fukation,  peculiar  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  per- 
plexing part  of  fcience  ; and  we  elleem  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  Ipare  no  pains  in  colletliiig,  not  only  the  fynonyms  of 
the  molt  eminent  botanifts,  but  ajfo  the  vulgar  Eno-lifli  names 
of  indigenous  plants,  as  well  as  thofe  given  by  unfcientific 
nurferymen  and  gardeners  to  exotics. 

IV.  The  fenlible  qualities  of  plants,  or  the  different 

manner  in  which  they  feverally  affeft  the  organs  of  fight, 
fmell,  tafte,  and  touch.  ’ 

Ot  thefe,  colour  is  the  mod  general  and  the  moft  (Iriking. 
The  colours  of  plants  are  indeed  fo  wonderfully  diverfifitd, 
and  fo  conftantly  meet  the  eye,  whenever  it  is  dircdled  to 
the  face  of  nature,  that  they  contribute,  more  than  any  other 
quality,  to  the  beauty  of  the  creation.  They  are  too  fubjcdl 
to  accidental  variation,  to  be  fakly  employed  as  fpecilic  cha- 
raflers  ; but  they  are  in  many  cafes  fo  nearly  uniform  and 
conllant,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  entirely  negktled.  It 
is  not  poffible,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  exprefs  a few 
leading  dillindlion?.  -In  the  defeription  of  their  minute 
fliades,  and  gradual  approximation  to  a kindred  tint,  the 
powers  of  language  utterly  fail.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
vegetables,  confidered  in  their  appearance  as  a whole,  is 
green  ; but  this  green  is  not,  perhaps,  precifely  the  fame  in 
any  two  fpecies  of  plants,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
plant,  or  even  in  the  fame  part  of  the  fame  plant  in  different 
ftages  of  its  growth.  All  chat  can  be  done  is  to  point  it  out 
generally,  by  dating  its  relation  to  white  or  black,  or  by 
fixing  upon  the  colour  of  fome  Well-known  plant,  or  other 
natural  fubftance,  not  as  a mark  of  identity,  but  as  a Itandard 
of  compaiifon.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  light  green,  and  dark 
green,  of  apple  green,  and  olive  green,  &c. 
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*1  he  colours  of  plants  are  divided  by  Linnsus  into 

Hyaline,  with  the  tranfparence  either  of  water  or  of 
glafs.  _ 

White,  either  cream-coloured  or  fnowy. 

Cinereous,  either  grey,  livid,  or  lead-coloured. 

iBiack,  either  dark  or  jet  black. 

Yellow,  either  fulphur,  flame,  or  copper-coloured. 

Red,  either  crimfon,  flefii-coh.ured,  or  fcarlet. 

Purple,  more  or  iefs  approaching  to  violet. 

E.'ue. 

Green. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obfcrve,  that  this  enumeration  is 
very  impeneft.  Tae  different  parts  of  plants  have  moll, 
commonly  their  appropriate  colour.  Roots  and  feeds  are 
frequently  black,  the  pericarp  rarely,  the  corolla  fcarcely 
ever.  Ine  lleni,  the  itaves,  and  the  calyx  are  generally 
green,  the  corolla  very  feldom.  The  .fllaments  and  the  piftil 
are  often  hyaline.  Ttie  anthers  are  often  yellow,  as  is  alfo 
tl;e  corolla,  efpecially  in  autumnal  flowers.  Vernal  corollas 
and  fweet  berries  are  frequently  while.  Red  is  common  in 
fummer  flowers,  and  fubacid  berries  growing  in  the  fliade. 
Bine  is  not  ii.'ifrequent  in  corollas. 

The  prifmatic  colours  afford  fome  fixed  points  of  compa- 
rifon  in  the  delcription  of  colours ; but  there  is  no  fimilar 
natural  ftandard  for  the  diferimination  of  odours  and  tafles. 
However  fcanty  and  obfeure  the  vocabulary  of  the  former 
may  be,  that  of  tiie  latter  is,  therefore,  {fill  more  fo.  The 
fenfe  of  fmelHng  and  the  fenfe  of  tafte  have  an  evident  and  in- 
timate connedlion  with  each  other.  Herbs  and  fruits  that  are 
grateful  to  the  palate  have  almoit  always  a pfeafant  fmefl ; 
but  the  reverfe  does  not  equally  hold;  an  agreeable  per.hime 
does  not,  in  all  cafes,  warrant  the  expefiation  of  delicious 
food.  Every  plant  lias  an  odour  and  flavour  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  and  differing  from  all  others  in  kind  as  well  as  in  flrength. 
Tney  are  diferiminated,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  affed.  the  fenle,  by  a few  general  expreljions,  which 
have  little  or  no  precife  meaning. 

Odours  are, 

Ambrofiac,  or  mufley,  as  in  fweet  woodruff  (afperula 
■odorata)  and  mufle  geranium. 

Fragrant,  as  in  jefiamine  and  violet. ' 

Aromatic,  as  in  cinnamon,  faffafras,  and  cloves. 

Unpleafantly  ftrong,  as  in  garlic  and  herb  robert  (gera- 
nium robertianum). 

Stinking,  as  in  elder  (ebulus)  and  {linking  may- weed 
(anthemis  foetida). 

Naufeous,  or  difpofing  to  vomit,  as  in  hellebore,  afara- 
bacca,  and  coloquintida. 

Sharp,  as  in  muftard. 

Ifain-t,  as  in  primrofe  and  lilac. 

Tafles  are. 

Sweet,  as  in  fugar-cane  and  fig. 

Acid,  as  in  tamarind  and  lemon. 

Fat,  or  oily,  in  frefh  almonds  and  olives. 

Salt,  as  in  ialfola,  and  other  maritime  plants. 

Bitter,  as  in  wormwood. 

A.ftringent,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  quince.  This  kind  of 
take  is  either  auflere,  partaking  a little  of  the  acid,  as  in 
unripe  fruits,  or  acerb,  rough,  partaking  more  of  the  bitter, 
as  in  the  common  floe. 

Vifcous,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  common  jujube  (rhamnus 
ziziphus).  It  produces  only  a flight  fenlation  on  the  pa- 
late. 

Acrid,  as  in  garlic.  It  is  fometimes  cauftic,  as  in  the  ber- 
files  of  daphne  fnezereon. 

Dry  and  inflpid,  as  in  farinaceous  feeds,  and  feveral  kinds 
of  barki 
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Watery,  as  in  cucumber  and  lettaee, 

Naufeous,  as  in  tobacco. 

Plants  aiTtCl  the  touch,  as  they  are  flsfhy  or  membranous^ 
foft  or  harfli,  fraooth  or  rough,  filky,  hairy,  or  prickly, 
&c. 

V.  The  anatomy  of  plants,  or  defeription  of  the  different 
vifible  parts  of  which  their  fubftance  is  compofed.  Thef« 
are, 

1 . The  epidermis,  or  thin  cuticle  which  invefts  the  whole 
of  the  plant. 

2.  The  cellular  or  reticular  fuhjlance,  which  appears  in 
the  young  fhoot  of  a tree  after  the  epidermis  is  ftripped 
off. 

3.  The  liher,  inner  or  true  bark, 

4.  The  alhurnum,  or  bka,  improperly  called  by  Engliffe 
dealers  in  wood,  the  fap,  a ring  of  imperfeft  wood  between 
the  liber,  and  the  true  wood. 

The  lignum,  or  true  wood,  confifting  of  concentric 
ftrata  or  rings. 

6.  The  pith,  a fpungy  fubftance  inclofed  in  a longitudinal 
canal,  which  con  dilutes  the  innermoft  part  of  the  plant. 

7.  The  medullary prodtiSions,  or  filaments  proceeding  from 
the  pith,  and  crofiing  the  ftem  in  a radiate  diteAion,  as  fav 
as  the  cellular  fubftance. 

8.  The  medullary  appendices,  filaments  placed  between  the 
medullary  produdlions,  and  reaching  no  farther  than  ths 
wood . 

9.  The  trachea,  or  air-veflels. 

10.  The  fap-’veJJ'els , and 

11.  The  veffels  which  fecrete  the  peculiar  juices  of  th« 
plant. 

VI.  The  phyfiology  of  plants. 

A plant,  like  an  animal,  is  a very  compound,  organized^ 
living  being,  in  which  various  operations,  both  chemical  and 
mechanical,  are  continually  carrying  on,  from  its  firft  pro- 
duAion  to  its  final  diffokuion.  It  fprings  from  a feed 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  its  parent  plant.  It  takes  in 
foreign  fubftances  by  its  inhaling  and  abforbent  veffels.  It 
elaborates  and  aiSmilates  to  its  own  fubftance  thofe  parts  of 
them  that  are  nutritious,  and  throws  off  the  reft.  It 
fecretes  a variety  of  fluids  by  the  means  of  glands,  and  other 
unknovi'n  organs.  It  gives  that  motion  to  its  fap  on  which 
the  continuance  of  its  life  depends.  See  the  articles  Phy- 
siology of  Plants,  Vegetable,  and  Vegetation. 

VII.  The  purpofes  to  which  different  plants  are  applied, 
either  as  articles  of  food,  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of 
medicine,  or  materials  and  inftruments  in  the  ufeful  and 
elegant  arts  ; the  foil  and  fituacion  in  which  they  are  ge- 
nerally found,  and  which  are  moft  favourable  to  their  growth  ; 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  they  open  their  flowers,  and 
ripen  their  fruit,  with  many  other  incidental  particulars,  are 
properly  within  the  province  of  the  botanift.  But,  as  a bo- 
tanifl,  he  is  concerned  with  nothing  more  than  the  fimple 
fadls.  The  bed  methods  of  cultivating  fuch  as  are  raifed  in 
confiderable  quantities  for  the  fpecial  ufe  or  amufement  of- 
man  ; tke  theory  of-their  nutritious  or  medicinal  properties  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  prepared,  fo  as  to 
effe£l  the  intended  purpofes  ; are  the  province  either  of  the 
farmer,  the  gardener,  the  phyfician,  the  chemift,  or  the 
artift.  But  as  they  cannot,  in  this  work,  be  conveniently 
introduced  under  their  refpeftive  fciences,  they  will  generally 
be  annexed  to  the  botanical  details  of  each  particular 
plant. 

VIII.  The  biftory  of  botany. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  vegetables  have  been  a principal 
article  of  human  food.  We  can,  therefore,  fcarcely  doubt, 
that  fome  intimations  of  the  kinds  which  are  moft  proper  I'or 
7 this 
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toll's  purpofe,  muH  have  been  given  to  oui*  firft  parents  by 
nnmediate  revelation  from  their  Creator.  Such  intimations, 
however,  Avould  be  no  more  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  preferve  them  from  dying  by  famine,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  the  deleterious  effefts  of  poifonous  plants  on  the  other. 
They  would  extend  only  to  a few  falutary  roots,  herbs,  and 
fruits  ; and  agreeably  to  the  general  economy  of  human  life, 
ell  farther  acquifitions  in  knowledge  would  be  the  refult  of 
occahonal  experiments  and  flow  experience.  A knowledge 
of  the  various  fpecies  would  then  gradually  increafe,  and 
fome  general  diftributions  w-ould  fpontaneoufly  offer  them- 
felves  to  notice.  A woody  trunk  would  foon  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  an  herbaceous  ftem.  A tree  and  a fhrub,  an 
annual  and  a perennial  herb,  would  not  long  be  confounded 
with  each  other.  The  ir.oft  ftriking  differences  in  the  form 
and  confiftence  of  the  fruit  would  alfo  be  readily  obferved. 
Mofes,  as  appears  from  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis,  was 
acquainted  with  three  characferlftic  divifions  : grafs,  of 
W'hich  the  feed  was  probably  for  fome  time  overlooked  or 
difregarded  ; herbs,  which  bear  their  feed  in  a dry  pericarp 
or  feed  veffel ; and  trees,  with  all  other  vegetables,  which 
have  their  feed  inclofed  in  a pulpy  or  fome  other  eataole 
fubftance.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  grant  of 
vegetables  to  man  for  the  purpofe  of  food,  only  the  two 
latter  are  mentioned  ; the  firll  being  referved  for  “the  beads 
of  the  earth,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  thing  that 
ereepeth  on  the  earth.”  Among  thefe  a feleftion  would 
foon  be  made  of  fuch  as  were  mod  grateful  to  the  palate, 
and  the  other  fenfes.  Whatever  were  the  Dudaim  which 
Rachel  begged  of  the  fon  of  Leah,  and  which  our  tranflators 
have  abfurdly  rendered  mandrakes,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
fong  of  Solomon,  that  they  were  a kind  of  fruit  which  gave 
a pleafant  fmeil.  Solomon  is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  plants  : but  ail  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that  he  fpake  of  them 
from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyflbp  that  groweth  on 
the  wall.  It  could  not,  moreover,  be  very  long  before  the 
early  race  of  mankind  began  to  perceive  that  fome  vegetable 
produdlions  are  miUlly  nutritious,  and  others  aftively  me> 
dicinal.  In  the  frt-quent  flarch  after  new  viands,  which  the 
redlcfs  curiofity  and  craving  defire  of  diverfified  gratification, 
natural  to  man,  would  induce  him  to  m^ke,  he  would  find 
fome  that  produced  violent  effefts  on  his  bodily  frame,  and 
relieved  or  removed  diforders,  which  are  always  the  “fources 
of  pain,  and  often  the  forerunners  of  death.”  This  would 
give  a new  direftion  to  his  inquiries,  and  would  prefent  the 
vegetable  creation  to  him  in  a more  interelling  point  of  view. 
Pain  is,  in  all  cafes,  fo  difficult  to  be  borne,  that  whatever 
promifes  to  diminilh  it,  is  fought,  for  with  unwearied 
affiduity. 

The  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants  was,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  a highly  valuable  attainment  many  ages  before 
plants  themfelves  were  made  the  objefts  of  a diftiiift  fcience. 
Botany  long  contirrued  the  humble  but  engaging  handmaid  of 
furgery  and  medicine.  The  balm  of  Gilead  boi'u  a high  price 
in  the  ellimation  of  a Jew',  bccaufe  it  was  ftrongly  and  rapidly 
aflbeiated  with  the  idea  of  a phyfician.  In  Homer,  Patroclus 
flaunches  the  bleeding  wound  of  Eurypylus  w-irh  the  juice 
of  a bitter  root,  the  virtues  of  which  he  had  learned  from 
Achilles,  and  Achilles  from  Chiron.  The  power  of  the 
moly,  uied  as  an  internal  antidote  againfl  the  incantations  of 
witchcrafr,  is  likewife  celebrated  by  the  fame  poet ; and  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  faid  to  have  been  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion' of  a god.  That  great  honour  was  obtained  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  medical  properties  of  plants,  in  the 
heroic  ages,  is  evident  from  the  encomium  given  to  the  w'ife 
©f  one  of  the  heroes  whom  Neflor  boafts  of  having  flaiii  in 
hk  youth : 
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“ 'H  T6"ai  tuasta 

“ Who  knew  tlie  virtues  of  each  earth-born  herb.’ 

At  a much  later  period,  we  fhall  fearch  in  vain  for  any 
information  concerniug  the  botany  of  the  ancients,  except 
in  their  medical  writers.  Hippocrates,  the  oldelt  of  if.cfe 
of  w’hom  we  have  any  remains,  and  who  flourifhed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  w'ar,  of  courfe  makes  mention 
of  the  plants  which  were  then  employed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafcs ; but  he  gives  only  their  names,  with  their  real  or 
fuppofed  fanative  qualities.  Arillotle,  who  hved  about 
half  a century  after,  and  whofe  comprthenfive  genius  left 
fcarcely  any  thing  unexplored,  could  not  overlook  fo  ob- 
vious and  attractive  a piiriuit ; but  the  two  bocks  nov\  ex- 
ifting  which  bear  his  name,  are  of  fuch  inferior  merit,  that  they 
are  generally  thought  to  be  fpurious.  1 heopnraftus,  the 
difciple  of  Arilfotle,-  is  the  firlt  profefied  writer  on  pjants, 
whole  works  have  inconteftiby  defetnded  to  mode.'n  times. 
He  w'as  acquainted  with  about  five  hundred,  and  has  left 
deferiptions  of  them,  with  flight  philofophical  flcctches 
relating  to  fome  of  their  moll;  prominent  dillinttions.  But 
his  deferiptions  are  fo  vague, and  imperfect,  that,  in  molt 
cafes,  it  is, difficult,  in  many  impoffible,  to  determine  what 
plant  be  intended.  And  he  has  made  only  a rude  attempt 
to  divide  them  into  grand  families,  either  by  their  fize  and 
texture,  as  trees,  fhrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  or  by  the 
ufes  to  which  they  were  then  commonly  applied. 

From  the  age  of  Theophraftus  to  that  of  Diofeorides  and 
Pliny,  there  is  an  interval  of  400  years.  Diofeorides  was  a 
phyfician,  and  wrote  entirely  as  fuch.  He  has  enumerated 
about  6co  plants  ; but  his  account  of  them  is  fo  brief  and 
indeterminate,  that,  in  a botanical  view,  they  are  of  hltle 
value.  Nor,  in  this  refpe£f,  is  Pliny  entitled  to  much 
greater  praife. 

During  the  dark  ages  which  fucceeded  the  dowmfal  of  the 
wettern  empire,  almoll  all  the  knowledge  on  this  fide  of  the 
Indus  was  confined  to  the  courts  of  the  Mahometan  caliphs. 
The  Arabian  and  Moorifli  phyficians  cultivated  the  art  of 
medicine  with  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fucctfs,  and 
tianflated  the  beft  Greek  writers  on  the  fubjedd  into  their 
own  language.  But  in  the  inveftigation  of  plants,  they 
were  not  much^if  at  all,  fuperior  to  their  mafters.  We  fire, 
liowever,  indebted  to  them  for  tlie  knowledge  of  fenna, 
caffia  fiftula,  manna,  tamarinds,  rhubarb,  and  fome  other 
medical  dii'ugs,  which  Hill  keep  a place  in  the  Materia 
Medica. 

At  the  revival  of  literature  in  the  weft,  the  ancients  were 
truly  confidered  as  the  depefitaries  of  nearly  all  the  know- 
ledge that  then  exifted.  It  IVemed,  therefore,  as  neceflary 
as  it  was  natural,  that  their  writings  Ihould,  for  a time,  be 
excluftvely  ftudied.  I'or  what  fteps’ towards  a farther 
progrefs  could  be  advantageoufly  taken,  till  what  was 
already  done  was  dearly  afeertained  ? As  a general  idea,  it 
was  a good  one  : but  its  application  to  natural  hiftory 
was  unfortunate.  For  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  the  an- 
cients had  done  nothing  to  much  purpofe.  The  lovers  of 
botany,  however,  buoyed  up  by  vain  expcclatjons,  devoted 
themfelves  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  Theophraftus,  Diofoo- 
rides,  and  Pliny ; and  much  time  was  idly  fpent  in  encka- 
vonring  to  find,  on  the  weft  of  the  Adriatic,  all  the  plant', 
which  have  been  jrentioiied  by  thole  authors.  Commen- 
tators fucceeded  commentatnrs  ; conjedure  fuperfeded  con,- 
jedure  ; till  at  length  a few  intelligent  minds,  weary  of 
fruitlefs  attempts,  perceived  the  folly  of  ftudying  a fcience 
in  the  imperfefl  remains  cf  two  dead  languages,  when  they 
might  have  free  accefs  to  the  fair  and  legible  charaders 
of  a book  always  open,  and  inviting  their  regard  bv  incou- 
teftible  marks  of  unerring  knowledge  and  wildom. 

N 2 Gefner, 
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Gcfner,  ia  particular,  tbe  greateft  naturalift  whom  the 
world  bad  feen  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  cultivated  both 
zoology  and  botany,  with  a zeal  which  has  never  been 
furpaffed ; with  a difeernment  and  good  fenfe  which  till 
then  had  never  been  known.  He  has  the  glory  of  having 
firft;  difeovered  the  expedience  of  dividing  plants  into  clafTes, 
genera,  and  fpecies,  and  the  neceflity  of  taking  the  diftin- 
guilhing  characters  of  each  divifion  from  the  flower  and  fruit. 
He  died  of  the  plague  in  1565,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty. 

Clufius,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  many  years  his 
furvivor,  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  plants  with  equal  ardour, 
but  not  with  equal  talents  for  juft  arrangement.  He  diftri- 
buud  them  chiefly  according  to  their  fize,  their  general 
habit,  and  their  other  fenfible  qualities. 

At  this  time  alfo  flourilhed  Dr.  William  Turner,  who 
may  be  accounted  the  father  of  Englifh  botany.  It  was  he 
who  firft  gave  names  to  many  Englifh  plants;  and  much 
praife  is  indifputably  due  to  him  for  his  diligence  in  ex- 
amining, and  judgment  in  diferiminating,  different  fpecies  : 
but  with  refpeCl  to  arrangement,  he  was  far  inferior  even 
to  Clufius;  for  he  has  difpofed  his  plants  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  their  Latin  names.  The  firft  part  of  his  Herbal  was 
printed  at  London  in  1551  ; the  fecond  at  Cologn,  1563  ; 
and  the  third,  dated  Welles,  in  1564.  It  is  in  the  black 
letter;  and  contains  figures  of  moft  of  the  plants. 

In  the  fame  period  lived  Dodonaeus,  or  Dodoens,  who 
began  to  publifh  in  1553;  and  in  1^83  colleCfed  all  his 
works  into  one  volume,  which  he  quaintly  called,  “ Stir- 
pium  hiftorias  fex  Pemptades,”  becaufe  each  larger  divifion 
confifts  of  five  books. 

This  work  is  the  foundation  of  Gerard’s  Herbal,  fo  well 
known  in  England,  and  fo  long  regarded  as  a^ftandard  book 
by  the  merely  Englifh  botanical  ftudent.  It 'was  publifhed 
in  1597’  comprizes  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  in 
three  bo'oks.  The  firft  contains  the  graffes,  grain,  rufhes, 
reeds,  flags,  and  bulbous-rooted  plants;  and  exhibits  a' re- 
markable approximation  to  the  arrangement  of  a very  mo- 
dern fyftem,  founded  on  natural  affinities.  It  was  fuggefted, 
however,  by  a regard  not  to  the  monocotyledinous  character 
of  the  feeds,  but  to  the  fimplicity  and  general  form  of  the 
leaves.  The  fecond  includes  all  herbs  ufed  for  food,  for 
medicine,  or  for  their  beauty  and  elegance.  The  third  is  a 
motley  alfemblage  of  trees,  fhrubs,  fruit-bearing  plants, 
refins,  gums,  rofes,  heaths,  moffts,  mufhrooms,  and  fea-plants. 

It  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  Csefalpin  to  begin  to 
execute  what  the  penetrating  mind  of  Gefner  had  firft  con- 
ceived ; the  arrangement  of  the  whole  vegetable  creation  in 
a regular  lyftem.  His  diftiriClive  characters  are  taken  from 
the  different  appearances  of  the  fruit,  fometimes  modified  by 
the  confideration  of  other  parts;  and  though -it  cannot 
boaft  of  being  the  beft  in  theory,  or  the  moft  eafy  in 
praftice,  it  poffeffes  great  merit  as  the  firft  tffay  in  a' dif- 
ficult and  important  undertaking.  Csefalpin  is  particularly 
worthy  of  regard,  as  the  firft  writer  who  has  diftinaiy  men- 
tioned the  true  difference  of  fexes  in  plants.  He  died  in 

The  laft  of  the  writers  of  this  period  arc  the  two  Bauhins. 
John,  the  eldeft,  was  the  friend  of  Gefner,  and  travelled 
with  him  into  Italy  ; but,  though  ardent  in  his  love  of  plants, 
he  had  no  turn  for  fyftematic  arrangement,  and  added 
nothing  to  botany,  confidered  as  a fcience.  He  wrote  a 
general  hiftory  of  plants,  which  was  publiflied  in  three 
folio  volumes,  but  not  till  1650,  zy  years  after  his  death. 

Gafpard,  his  brother,  was  much  his  junior  in  years,  but 
far  exc-eeded  him  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  conceptions,  and  the 
extent  of  his  fervices  to  their  favourite  purfuit.  The  publi- 
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cation  of  his  “ Pinax  Theatri  Botarrici,”  in  1623 , makes  9 
new  era  in  botany.  This  immcnfe  work,  the  fruit  of  forty 
years’  labour,  threw  over  the  fubjeCf,  as  it  then  flood,  a 
clear  and  confpieuous  light,  and  (hewed  at  one  view  the 
information  which  had  been  given  by  a multitude  of  fcatteredr 
authors.  It  afforded  a refting-place,  a kind  of  fixed  pointy 
from  which  new  excurfions  were  to  be  made,  and  new 
atchievements  .were  to  be  attempted.  But  though  he 
fmoothed  and  fhortened  the  way  for  others,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his  brother,  that  he 
added  little  to  what  had  already  been  done. 

Many  accelfions  were  foon  after  made  to  the  number  of 
known  plants,  by  the  labours  of  Pona  and  Zanoni  in  Italy, 
of  Johnfon  and  Parkinfon  in  England,  of  Hernandez,  Pifon, 
and  Maregrave  in  South  America,  and  above  all,  of  Eheede, 
who,  in  his  “ Hortus  malabaricus,”  brought  to  light  about 
800  plants,  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  But  botany,  as  a 
fcience,  made  little  progrefs  for  nearly  half  a century  ; 
when  Morifen,  Ray,  Rivinus,  and  Tournefort,  all  nearly 
at  the  fame  time,  direCled  their  attention  to  the  cjaffification 
of  plants,  and  inveftigated  the  true  principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  formed.  Morifon,  in  a fecond  edition  of 
Bruyner’s  “ Hortus  regius  Blefenfis,”  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1669,  gave  the  rudiments  of  an  arrangement,  founded  on 
the  fruit ; and  alfo  afferced,  that  the  characters  of  the 
genera  fhould  be  taken  from  the  fame  part  : but  in  hia 
hiftory  of  plants,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1680,  Ije  did  not 
ftriClly  adhere  to  his  own  principle.  His  fyftem  was  quickly 
fucceeded,  and  its  fame  nearly  eclipfed,  by  that  of  the  im- 
mortal Ray,  the  outlines  of  which  were  firft  given,  in  1682, 
in  the  “ Methodus  plantarum  nova  fynoptice  in  tabulia 
exhibita : cum  notis  generum  turn  fummorum  turn  fubal- 
ternorum  charaClerifticis.”  The  principal  aim  of  this  great 
naturalift  was  to  preferve  the  natural  families  of  plants,  as 
they  are  connected  by  a fimilarity  of  fructification  and 
general  habit.  Influenced  by  the  latter  confideration,  he  rei- 
tained  the  ancient  divifion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
trees,  fhrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  j making  no  alteration, 
except  in  claffing  with  the  latter  what  are  generally  called 
fuffrutices  or  under-fhrubs.  This  fyftem  he  afterwards 
improved  and  brought  nearer  to  a natural  arrangement ; but 
he  ftill  left  the  characters  of  his  genera  in  a great  degree 
indeterminate,  and  governed  by  no  fixed  principle.  The 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  taking  this  farther  ftep  towards 
the  perfection  of  the  fcience. 

The  claflification  of  Rivinus,  derived  from  the  ftruCture 
of  the  corolla,  was  firft  made  known  to  the  world  in  1690. 
It  is  more  eafy  in  praftice  than  either  of  the  former,  but  does 
more  violence  to  the  order  of  nature.  It  muft,  howevr-r,  be 
mentioned,  to  his  honour,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  per- 
ceived the  propriety  of  not  feparating  trees  from  herbaceous 
plants.  They  are  accordingly  blended  together  in  different 
parts  of  his  fyftem. 

As  Morifon  foon  yielcjed  in  celebrity  to  Ray:,  fo  Rivinus 
gave  way  to  Tournefort,  the  glory  of  France,  and  equalled 
only  by  Ray,  the  glory  of  England.  His  elements  of 
botany,  in  which  the  primary  divifions  are  taken  from  the 
corolla,  and  the  fecondary  ones  from  the  fruit,  were  pub-* 
lifhed  in  1694.  His  arrangement,  indeed,  is  not  unexcep- 
tionable in  all  its  parts,  but  its  imperfections  arife  from  the 
defects  of  his  principle ; and  though  he  did  not  define  his 
genera  in  plain  and  appropriate  terms,  it  is  evident  that  he 
bad  formed  juft  ideas  of  them  in  his  own  mind. 

The  fame  of  thefe  two  great  men,  who  had  done  fo 
much  in  promoting  the  progrefs  of  true  fcientific  botany, 
obftruCted,  for  a coafiderable  time,  its  farther  advaficement. 
It  was  vain  for  botanifts  to  contend,  either  in  England  or 
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Frasce,  with  the  eflabliftted  reputation  and  authority  of  their 
refpe<Stive!y  favoured  countryman.  Several  other  fyftems 
were  formed  about  the  fame  time,  among  whom  Boerhaave 
in  particular  had  great  merit;  but  none  ot  them  found  many 
profelytes,  or  could  boaft  of  long  duration.  The  firlt  publi- 
cations of  Linnasus  made  their  way  flowly,  and  with  much 
difficulty.  In  England,  fo  late  as  the  year  1762,  Mr. 
Hudfon  was  the  firft  who  publilhed  a national  Flora,  ar- 
ranged on  the  principles  of  the  Linnasan  fyftem.  In  France, 
owing  to  the  perfonal  antipathy  of  Buffon,  the  ideas  of  the 
learned  Swede  met  with  much  greater  and  more  pointed 
oppofition  ; but  they  found  an  early  advocate  in  the  duke  de 
Noailles ; and,  in  1765,  the  claflification  was  adopted  in  the 
“ Flora  Monfpe!iaca,”  cf  profeffor  Gouan. 

The  diflinftion  of  fexual  parts  in  plants  had  been  dif- 
covered,  and  pretty  generally  admitted,  before  the  time  of 
Linnaeus : but  he  was  the  firft  who  made  it  the  bafis  of  an 
artificial  fyftem.  The  firft  flcetch  o'f  his  “ Syftema  Naturae,” 
was  publilhed  in  1735  1 ^"d  the  “ Fundamenta  Botanica,” 
in  1736.  In  1737  they  were  followed  by  the  “ Critica 
Botanica,”  “ Genera  Plantarum,”  Hortus  CiifFortianus,” 
“ Flora  Lapponica,”  and  “Methodus  Sexualis.”  In  1751 
appeared  his  great  and  moft  finifhed  elementary  work,  the 

Pnilofophia  Botanica  and  in  1753,  the  firft  edition  of 
the  “ Species  Plantarum,”  which  completed  his  fyftem,  by 
extending  it  to  the  loweft  divifion  under  which  individual 
plants  are  colledlively  arranged.  In  his  “ Genera  Planta- 
rum,” he  had  given  a diftinftnefs  and  precifion  to  generic 
charadlers,  which  they  had  never  before  received  ; and  in 
this  laft  publication  he  conferred  the  fame  obligation  on  the 
fpecies  ; with  the  addition  of  trivial  names,  confifting  of  a 
lingle  word,  inftead  of  the  tedious  fpectfic  names,  as  they  were 
called,  by  which  the  converfation  of  botanifts  had  till  then 
been  burdened  and  embarraffed.  This  innovation  was  at  firft 
violently  condemned  by  a few  difciples  of  the  old  fchoois, 
from  an  apprehenfion  that  it  would  be  unfavourable  to  the 
recolledtion  of  fpecific  diftindlions  ; but  its  obvious  conve- 
nience has  long  gained  it  univerfal  currency. 

Notwithftanding  the  fuperlative  merit  of  Linnaeus,  he 
Found  a rival  and  an  oppofer  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in 
France.  The  mighty  genius  of  Haller  could  not  conde- 
feend  to  walk  in  the  trammels  of  another  man.  In  his 
hiftory  of  the  plants  of  Switzerland,  ftyled  by  the  very  able 
and  judicious  prefident  of  the  Linnsean  fociety,  one  of  the 
molt  excellent  and  complete  Floras  the  world  ever  faw,  be 
has  adopted  a method  depending  chiefly  on  the  number 
of  the  llamens,  combined  with  the  divifions  of  the  co- 
rolla. But  his  fyftem  is  now  little  talked  of,  and  lefs 
ftudied; 

Linnseus  devoted  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  to  the  con- 
ftruiftion  and  completion  of  a fyftem  confeffedly  artificial ; 
but  he  was  neverthelefs  fully  fenfible,  that  the  perfeftion  of 
the  fcience  requires  an  arrangement  founded  folely  on  natural 
affinities.  The  idea  of  fuch  an  arrangement  had  been  con- 
ceived, and  partly  executed,  by  feveral  of  his  predecefibrs. 
The  improved  fyftem  of  Ray,  in  particular,  is  a noble  effay 
towards  reducing  the  whole  vegetable  creation  into  fix  natu- 
ral  families.  All  other  diftributions  are  only  proofs  of  the 
prefent  defeclive  ftate  of  knowledge,  and  are  to  be  employed 
merely  as  helps  for  the  attainment  of  a confu.mmate  fyftem. 
Linriatus  has  accordingly  left  what  he  calls  fragments  of  a 
natural  order,  without  pointing  out  their  peculiar  diftinguifh- 
ing  charafters ; and  the  fubttance  of  his  lectures  on  natural 
orders  has  been  publilhed,  fince  his  death,  by  his  pupil  Gifeke, 
in  which  the  omillion  is,  in  fome  degree,  remedied;  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  that  fuch  cha- 
racters as  Ihill  be  at  once  completely  coroprehenfive,  and 


excluGvely  diferiminating,  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  abfo* 
lutely  imoofliblc. 

Adanfon,  a French  traveller  in  Africa,  has  alfo  attempted 
to  form  natural  iamiliesof  plants,  not  from  the  confideration 
of  any  particular  part,  but  of  all,  without  exception,  from 
the  root  to  the  feed.  But,  independent  of  a multitude  of 
other  objections,  it  labours  under  the  mfuperable  impediment 
of  having  the  diftinCtive  characters  of  each  family  diawn  out 
to  the  length  fometimes  of  four  or  five  pages,  without  being 
capable  of  an  abridgment. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  attempt  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Anthony 
Lawrence  de  Juffieu,  the  illuftrious  nephew  of  three  illuftri- 
ous  brothers,  who  have  been  all  diftmguifhed  for  their  attach- 
ment to  botany,  and  for  their  eminent  fervices  to  it.  The 
outlines  of  this  fyftem  were  ftrnck  out  by  Bernard  de  Juffieu, 
demonftrator  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris;  but  owe  their 
prefent  more  mature  form  to  the  llcill  and  perfevering  appli- 
cation of  his  nephew,  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  office.  It 
is  founded  firft  on  the  number  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  feed; 
next,  on  the  infertiun  of  the  ftamens  with  refpeCl  to  the  pif- 
til,  whether  immediately  on  the  receptacle,  the  calyx,  or 
the  oiftil  itfelf;  or  mediately,  by  the  means  of  the  corolla, 
fimilarly  fituated  ; and  fo  on,  from  the  effential  to  the  non- 
effential,  from  the  more  to  the  lefs  important  parts,  in  a de- 
fcendirifir  progreffion,  to  fuch  as  are  the  moft  variable  and  of 
the  lead  value. 

A methodical  difpofition  of  plants,  from  the  charaSer  of 
the  fruit,  has  lately  been  publilhed  by  Gsertner,  a German 
botanift,  who  has  laboured  in  this  effential  part  with  greater 
diligence  and  accuracy  than  any  other  writer. 

But  not'vithftanding  the  acknowledged  merit  of  thefe 
effdys,  the  Liuntean  ttill  continues  the  prevailing  fyftem,  to 
which  all  the  new  genera,  conftituted  for  plants  fince  difeo- 
vered,  are  retjularly  referred;  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  fc'ence,  that  it  fhould,  for  a long  time  yet  to  come,  pre- 
ferve  its  afcendancy.  It  is  capable,  indeed,  of  many  improve- 
ments; but  luch  improvements  fhould  be  (lowly  and  cautioufly 
propofed,  always  keeping  in  view  an  approximation  to  a na- 
tural order.  Moft  of  the  projeCls,  which  have  hitherto  been 
formed  for  this  purpofe,  betray  more  rafhncfs  than  acute  dif- 
ceriiment,  more  love  of  innovation  than  capacity  for  removing 
real  'mperfeftions.  While  they  feem  to  acquire  greater  fim- 
piicity,  they  become  adtually  more  artificial,  and  more  vio- 
lently deftroy  the  connetlion  of  natural  affinities.  The  de- 
falcations of  the  refpeflable  Thunberg  have  not  been  gene- 
rally admitted  ; the  additional  ones  of  Gmehn  have  been 
almofl  univerfaily  condemned  ; and  Willdenow,  the  laft  and 
beft  editor  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  has  reftofed  all  the 
ejefttd  claffts.  Dr.  Smith,  with  his  ufual  judgment,  has 
only  expunged  the  order  monogamia  from  the  clafs  fyngenejia, 
and  retained  in  the  clafs  polygamia  only  fuch  plants  as  have 
an  effential  difference  in  the  ftrufture  of  their  pcrfedl  and 
imperf'  £1  flowers. 

See  the  article  Classification  of  Plants,  where  the 
different  fyftems  will  be  detailed  and  examined.  See  alfo 
the  Bibliotheca  Botanica  both  of  Linnseus  and  of  Haller ; 
La  March’s  Preliminary  Difeourfe  to  the  botanical  part  of 
the  French  Encyclopaedia ; Dr.  Smith’s  Introduftory  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  I.innaean  Society;  Dr.  Pulteney’s  View  of  the 
Writings  of  Linnaeus ; and  his  Sketches  of  the  Progrefs  of 
Botany  in  England. 

Botany  Bay,  in  Geography,  a capacious  bay  on  the  eaft- 
ern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  fo  called  by  captain  Cook,  who 
anchored  there  on  the  20th  of  April  1770,  from  the  great 
number  of  plants  v.'hich  were  found  in  its  vicinity  by  fir 
Jofeph  (then  Mr.)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solandcr.  The  land  on 
the  fca-coaft  is  moderately  high,  and  nearly  level,  but  in 
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general  higher  than  it  is  in  the  interior  parts,  and  covered 
with  deep  rocky  cliffs  near  the  fea,  which  refemble  a long 
idand  lying  clofe  under  the  fhpre.  The  harbour  lies  about 
the  middle  of  this  land  ; and,  in  approaching  it  from  the 
fouth,  is  difcovered  before  the  fhip  comes  a-breaft  of  it ; but 
from  the  north  it  is  not  difcovered  fo  foon.  About  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  there  are  large  banks  of  fand  and  mud,  on 
which  are  great  plenty  of  water-fowl,  and  large  quantities  of 
eyfters,  mufcles,  cockles,  and  other  fliell  fifli,  which  fupply 
the  natives  who  gather  them  by  means  of  their  little  canoes 
in  (hoal-water,  with  the  principal  means  of  their  fubfiftence. 
From  the  report  of  Cook,  who  carefully  examined  this  coaft, 
and  took  poffellion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  thought  to  be  a delirable  fituation  for  a fel- 
tlement ; and  accordingly  it  was  propofed,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  American  war,  to  tranfport  felons  thither,  who  were 
fentenced  to  this  kind  of  punilhraent.  This  plan  was  adopted 
in  1/86  ; and  the  firfl  fliip  failed  from  Spithead  in  January, 
■1787,  and  arrived  thither  in  the  fame  month  of  the  following 
year.  It  appeared,  however,  from  the  report  of  Cook  and 
other  navigators,  that  it  was  fubj-ft  to  the  inconvenience  of 
a great  fcarcity  of  water,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  firll  fet- 
tlers,  that  it  afforded  advantages  fur  the  eflablifhment  of  a 
colony  much  inferior  to  fuch  as  they  •expected  to  find  ; the 
foil  being  fwampy,  water  fcarce,  and  the  bay  itfeif  incon- 
venient for  fhipping,  on  account  of  the  lhallownefs  of  the 
water,  and  its  expofure  to  the  eafterly  winds : and  it  was 
therefore  refolved  by  governor  Philips  to  transfer  it  to  ano- 
ther inlet,  about  12  miles  farther  to  the  north,  called  Pv  rt 
Jackfon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which,  on  a fpot  called  Sydney 
Cove,  this  fettlement  is  now  fixed.  For  a further  account 
of  the  fettlements,  and  of  the  country,  fee  New  Holland. 
Two  French  fhips,  called  the  Aftrolabe  and  Bouffole,  which 
left  France,  on  a voyage  of  difcovery,  under  the  command 
of  M.  la  Peyroufe,  in  1785,  arrived  in  this  bay  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  178S;  and  during  their  flay,  fatner  La 
Receveur,  who  had  come  out  in  the  Aftrolabe,  as  a natu- 
ralift,  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  in  a conflift  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mafuna,  one  of  the  Ilks  dee  Navigateurs, 
at  which  they  touched.  A monument,  bearing  an  inferip- 
tion,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  but  was  foon  deftroyed  by 
the  natives.  But  governor  Philips  caufed  the  infciiption  to 
be  engraved  on  copper,  and  nailed  to  an  adjacent  tree.  Bo- 
tany bay  lies  in  S.  lat.  ,34°,  and  E.  long.  151°  21’. 

Botany  IJland,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coalt  of  New  Caledonia  ; fo  called  by  captain  Cook 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  plants  it  afforded.  S.  lat. 
22°  26'  40".  E.  long.  167°  16'  45'^ 

BOTARGO,  a iort  of  faufage,  made  of  the  milts  and 
rofe  of  the  mullet-fifh,  much  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  an  incentive  to  drink.  The  manner  of  pre- 
paring botargo,  aa  pradfifed  at  Martegues  in  Provence,  is 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Ray\  The  mullets,  mugtie^^  are  taken  in 
“ burdigoes,”  which  are  places  in  the  fliallows  inclofed  with 
hedges  of  rtedt’.  The  male  mullets  are  called  “ a!letant.s,”  the 
female  “ boter,”  of  the  roes  or  fpawn  of  which  the  botargo 
is  made  thus  ; — They  firlt  take  out  the  fpawn  entire,  and 
cover  it  round  with  fait  for  four  or  five  hours  ; then  they 
prefs  it  a little  between  two  boards  or  ftones ; then  they 
waflr  it,  and  at  laft  d'  y it  in  the  fun  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days,  taking  it  in  at  night.  Ray  Trav,  p.  396,  feqr 

The  method  of  making  the  botargo,  in  the  towns  of  Kof- 
low  and  Kaffa,  in  Crim  Tartary,  on  the  coaftrs  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  the  mullet  abounds,  is  as  follows  : — Immediately 
after  the  fifh  fpawns,  the  fpawn  is  put  whole  into  a ftrong 
brine,  and  flightly  fimmerea  ; when  it  is  thought  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  done,  it  is  put  into  pots,  and  covered  with  melted 


wax,  to  prevent  it  from  fpoiling  ; and  it  will  then  keep  for 
a long  while,  and  may  be  conveyed  to  very  diftant  coun- 
tries. 

The  people  of  Provencp  call  it  lou-argues.  The  heft;  is 
brought  from  Alexandria  and  Tunis.  There  is  alfo  a manu- 
fafture  of  it  near  Marftilles.  It  is  much  ufed  throughout  all 
the  Levant,  and  ufually  eaten  with  olive  oi!  and  lemon-juice. 

BOTARLSSAS,  Str'mjios  five  Botarifas,  Bell.  Aq.  one 
of  the  fynonyms  of  gadus  lota,  called  alfo  clar'ia fuvlatilis  by 
the  lame  author  ; by  the  Englilh  eel-pout,  or  burbot.  See 
Lota  Gadus. 

BOTATRISSA,  in  Ichthyology , fynonymons  with  bota- 
riffiis,  eel-pout,  a.nA gadus  lota.  Sec  Botarissas,  and  Gadus 
Lota. 

BOTAURUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Ardea,  with 
a fmoolh  black  head  ; body  above  cinereous  and  fulcous,  va- 
rieg-ated  ; beneath  rufous ; lore  and  orbits  naked  and  yellow  ; 
throat  white,  ftreaked  with  black,  and  reddilh.  Gmel. 

This  is  botaunis  major  of  Briffon,  and  grand  buior  of  Buf- 
fon  ; greater  fpeckled,  or  red  heron  of  Ray  and  W illughby  ; 
greater  bittern  of  I.aiham. 

Ardea  botaurus  is  a native  of  Italy;  length  three  feet  nine 
inches  ; the  bill  is  yellowifii  ; iridcs  yellow  ; feathers  on  the 
liead  and  bread  long  and  flowing. 

BOTE,  Bota,  in  our  old  Law  Bbohs,  fign'fies  com- 
penfation,  fatisfa£tion,  or  amends,  for  any  injury  done.  See 
Estovers. 

Hence  man-bote,  fatisfaftion  due  for  a man  flain.  In  king 
Ipo’s  laws  it  is  declared  what  was  the  rate  ordained  for  this 
off':nce,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  flain. 

Hence  alfo  bstclefs  (charter  of  Hen.  I.  to  Thomas,  arch- 
bilhop  of  York),  where  no  judgment  or  favour  will  acquit 
a man  ; as,  v-  gr.  for  facrilege,  &c.  And  hence  our  com- 
mon phrafe  to  boot,  i'peaking  of  fomething  given  by  way  of 
compenfation. 

Bote,  cart,  fire-hote,  hay-bote,  hnuje-bote,  lin-boie,  plough^ 
bote,  theft-bote.  Sec  the  adjedtive.s. 

BOTEFEUX,  in  Gunnery,  are  flicks  two  or  three  feet 
long,  and  an  inch  thick,  fplit  at  one  extremity,  to  hold  an 
end  of  the  match  t wilted  round  if,  for  tiring  the  cannon. 

BOTENALKAITOS,  a ftar  in  the  conftcllation  Cetus, 
called  alfo  Batenketos. 

BOTERNHOFEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  (j-ermany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Piolllein,  9 miles  S.S.W  of  Nordorp. 

BOTEROLL,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  tag  of  a broad-fword 
fcabbard,  and  by  the  French  heralds  efteemed  an  honouiable 
bearing. 

BO  PERVIGIE  Van  Boer,  in  Zoology,  [Conus glaucus, 
Linn.)  is  deferibed  under  this  name  by  Rumphius. 

BOPESCARP,  in  Ancient-.  Engl'fh  Writers,  the  fame 
with  boatfwain. 

BOTESDALE,  in  Geography,  a market-town  of  Suf- 
folk, in  England,  is  feated  near  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  turnpike  road  which  leads  from  that  place  to  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s.  It  was  formerly  called  Botolph’s-Dale,  from 
a chapel  dedicated  to  that  faint  in  a valley.  This  facred 
ftruciure  had  long  continued  in  a ftate  of  dilapidation,  but 
Thomas  Plolt,  efq.  and  fome  neighbouring  gentlemen,  raifed 
a fubferiptiop,  and  had  it  properly  repaired  and  fitted  up  for 
its  original  deltination.  This  town  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
a free  g rammar  fchool,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
the  emiuriit  fir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  created  the  firfl  ba- 
ronet of  England.  He  alfo  bequeathed  other  legacies  to  the 
town  ; and  the  fchool  has  been  fiiice  enriched  by  thedonations 
of  other  perfons.  Botefdale  is  annexed  to  the  reffory  of  Red- 
grave, the  church  of  which  is  highly  interefling  to  the  hifto- 
rian  and  antiquary,  from  its  incloiing  the  monuments  and 
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remain*  o'f  fir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  his  lady,  alfo-  another 
ma^Juificent  one  for  lord- chief  jnftice  Holt.  The  latter  is 
faid  to  have  cod:  1500/..  and  the  former  (executed  by  Nicho- 
las Stone)  200/.  Both  thefe  iihidrious  men  were  fncoef- 
fively  pofTeffed  of  the  lordfliip  of  Redgrave,  where  the  abhpt 
of  Bury  had  previoufly  “ his  fairelf  country-feat.”  The 
fine  old  manfion  has  been  fucceeded  by  a modern  building  ; 
and  the  place,  now  polTeiTed  by  a defceudant  of  chief  jtilhce 
Holt,  is  conlidercd  one  of  the  finell  in  the  county”  of 
Suffolk. 

Batefdale  has  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  and  two 
annual  fairs.  It  contains  only  65  houfes,  and  536  inhabit- 
ants, of  which  number  222  arc  employed  in  manufaftures. 
From  Norwich  it  is  27  miles,  and  from  London  86  miles 
N-E.  Gough’s  Camden,  vol.  ii.  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  iv. 

BOTETOURT,  one  of  the' American  counties  in  the 
{late  of  Virginia,  fituate  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue 
ridge  ; its  chief  town  is  FIncaftle.  The  county  is  44  miles 
Jong  and  40  broad  ; and  contains  8482  free  inhabitants,  and 
1343  flives. 

BOTH,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  landfcape 
painter,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  t6io,  and,  after  having 
been  the  dilciple  of  Abraham  Bloemart,  went  for  improve- 
ment to  Rome,  where  he  refided  many  years;  direfting  his 
attention  to  landfcape,  in  which  he  attained  to  high  per- 
feftion.  His  model  was  the  ftyle  of  Claude  Lorraine ; and 
fome  of  his  performances  are  mentioned  in  competition 
with  thofe  of  Claude.  The  warmth  of  his  flcies,  the  judi- 
cious and  regular  receding  of  the  objefls,  and  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  dillances,  afford  a plcafure  fuperior  to  that  produced 
bv  the  works  of  almoft  any  other  artift.  His  tints  are  fo 
admirably  formed  as  to  exprefs  not  only  the  light  of  the 
morning  breaking  from  behind  hills  and  woods,  and  diffufing 
a warm  glow  over  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  alfo  the 
fettingof  the  fun  with  its  tinge  in  the  clouds,  but  even  the 
d fferent  hours  of  the  day.  By  his  colouring  he  obtained 
the  didinftion  of  being  called  “ Both  of  Italy.”  We  have 
alfo  by  his  hand  a fet  of  ten  landfcapes,  which  are  etched 
in  a fl  gbt,  free,  mafterly  ftyle.  He  loft  his  life  by  ac- 
cidentally failing  into  a canal  at  Venice  in  1650.  Pilkington 
and  Strutt. 

Both,  Andrew,  brother  of  the  former,  and  difciple  of 
Bloemart,  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  figures,  in  which  he  imitated  the  ftyle  of  Bamboc- 
cio  with  great  lucccfs.  The  two  brothers  mutually  afllfted 
each  other  till  the  death  of  John;  and  then  Andrew  return- 
ed to  his  own  country,  where  he  painted  fometimes  portraits, 
and  fometimes  landfcapes,  in  the  manner  of  his  brother,  and 
glfo  converfations,  and  players  at  cards,  in  the  manner  of 
Bimboccio;  and  where  he  died  in  1656,  Andrew  Both 
alfo  etched  fome  few  plates  in  a free,  mafterly  ftyle,  re- 
fembling  that  of  Oltade,  m<x..  fix  fmall  upright  plates  of 
“ Dutch  merry-making,”  to  which  • he  affixed  his  name  j 
“ St.  Antony  praying  with  a fcull  before  him,”  and  St. 
Francis  with  a crucifix  before  him,”  its  companion.  Pilk- 
ington and  Strutt. 

Both,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
ef  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the  Inn,  near  Scherding. 

BoTH^re/^  aft,  in  Sea  Language,  exprefies  the  fituation 
©f  a fhip  failing  right  before  the  wind. 

BOTHAGiUM,  Bothage,  or  Boothage,  cuftom- 
ary  dues  to  the  lord  of  the  market,  for  the  liberty  of  pitch- 
ing and  (landing  of  booths. 

BOTHENA,  Bothna,  or  Borthna,  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  a park  or  field  wherein  cattle  are  inclofed,  and  fed. 
The  wo'd  is  alfo  written  larthena  formed  from  the  ancient 
Scottilh  luth,  a flock  of  fheep. 

Box  HEN  A is  alfo  ufed  for  a barony,,  lordfliip,  or  flieriff- 
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Jom.  In  w’hich  fenfe  it  is  ordained  by  ftatute,  that  the 
king’s  moot  or  court  of  each  bothena,  that  is,  each  fherift'- 
dom,  fliall  be  held  within  forty  days. 

BOTHFELD,  in  Geography,  a diftridt  of  Germany,  in 
thebail'wick  of  Calenberg,  confifting  of  five  villages,  of 
which  Botl.f -M  is  parochial. 

BOTHMAR,  a cottntyof  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Zel',  and  7 leagues  W.  of  it;  fituate  on  the  Reufe. 

BOTHNIA,  East,  OJler  bnttan,  Lat.  Ofro-lothnla,  a 
provinceof  Sweden,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Swedifh  Lapland,  on  the  eaft  by  Ruffia,  on  the 
fouth  by  Finland,  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Its  extent  has  not  been  accu- 
rately afeertained  ; by  fome  it  has  been  computed  to  be 
about  90  Swedifh  miles  long,  and  40  broad;  and  by  others 
its  length  has  be;  n eftima'ed  at  66  Swedifh  miles,  and  its- 
breadth  at  12.  It  is  feparated  from  Ruflia  and  Finland®, 
properly  fo  called,  by  a chain  of  hiff',  which  runs  along  its 
eaft  fide.  Thefe  mountains  fupply  large  rivers,  of  which 
fome  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  White  fea,  anti  others  irto 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  The  country,  efpecially 
on  the  fea  coaft  tow  ards  the  fouth,  is  low  and  marfhy ; 
however,  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  has  made  it  pro- 
duftive  of  corn,  though  the  cojd  and  froft  often  difappoint 
their  hopes,  and  feveral  trails  of  land  lie  wafte.  It  abounds  ' 
with  wood,  audits  lakes  and  rivers  yield  plenty  of  fifh.  Some 
of  the  rivers  are  faid  to  have  furnifhed  pearls.  The  in» 
habitants  derive  their  chief  fubfi  Hence  from  agriculture,  graz- 
ing, burning  lime  and  tiles®  and  making  pitch  and  tar.  They 
alfo  employ  themfelves  in  fifhing  and  hunting,  fliip  building, 
and  the  manufaftare  of  vvooden-ware.  Thofe  who  inhabit 
the  rocky  iflands  near  the  fea-coaft  fpeak  the  Swedifh  lan- 
guage, but  thofe  of  the  inland  parts  ufe  that  of  Finland. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  iseftimated  at  about  80,000,  who 
are  fcattered  over  28  parifhes,  19  of  which  are  occupied  by 
Finns,  and  nine  by  Swedes,  and  which  are  under  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  the  bifhop  of  Abo.  The  commodities  furnifhed 
by  ihis  country  for  exportation  are  timber,  butter,  cattle,  fifh, 
oil,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  Eaft  Bothnia  is  divided  into  three  parts 
or  lehns,  which  are  under  one  governor.  Its  chief  towns 
areCajaiiaor  Cajaneborg,  Utea,  Braheftad,  Geinla-Carleby,. 
Ny-Carle'oy,  Jacobftadt,  Wafa,  and  Chrillineftadt. 

Bothnia,  Wef,  a provinceof  Sweden,  lying  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and 
well  by  Lapland,  on  the  fouth  by  Angerman'and,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  That  part  of  this  province 
which  is  inhabited  extends  from  the  frontiers  of  Angerman- 
land  to  the  church  of  upper  Tornea,  and  is  computed  to  be 
about  58  Svvedilh  miles  in  length,  and  fr©m  16  to  18  miles 
in  breadth.  Off  the  coaft  of  this  province  arc  feveral  plea- 
fant  iflands,  and  its  interior  has  feveral  forefts,  with  lakes 
and  rivers.  It  has  alfo  excellent  paftures  among  the  moun- 
tains, th*  fummit  of  which  fupplies  the  rein  deer  with  mofs. 
The  foil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  corn,  which  isfowa 
late,  and  ripens  in  fix,  feven,  or  eight  weeks,  but  which  is 
often  injured  by  the  fudden  frolls  of  July.  This  ptovivee 
ha.s  feveral  mines  of  copper  andiron.  The  inhabitants  are 
celebrated  for  their  hardinefs  and  valoiir;  they  fuhlift  by 
agriculture,  grazing,  hunting,  and  fifliing  ; and  even  in  fruit- 
ful years  mix  their  corn  with  chaff  and  pulverized  pine  bark, 
with  which  they  make  their  “ ftampe  brot,”  or  peunded- 
bread.  They  traffick  in  beams,  deal-boards,  and  ocher  tim- 
ber, fhingles,  tar,  faked  and  imoke-dried  fa'rnon  a.  d other 
fifh,  wild  fowl,  venifon,  common  train-oil,  tallow,  butter, 
and  cheefe  ; and  alfo  in  fables,  and  ikins  of  blue  and  white 
foxes,  ermines,  bears,  wolves,  martens,  hyrenas,  beavers, 
and  rein-deer,  Thefe  commoditica  are  carried  by  them,  not 
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X.  3.  aad  -2  Sam.  xvi.  i.  Bat  the  term,  trr.nOated  “ earthen 
bottle,”  in  Jeiem.  xlx.  i.  h lakleh.  A very  dif- 

ferent word  is  ufed  in  Judires  iv.  19.  to  lignify  the  veffel 
out  of  which  Jael  gave  milk  to  Sifera , it  is  called 
naud<  w'hich,  having  fotne  reference  to  moill  or  oozing,  was 
probably  made  of  goat-Ucin,  or  the  fliin  of  fome  animal, 
and  being  conftantly  kept  full  of  milk,  was  prefrrved  in  a 
pliant  date.  The  fame  word  is  aifo  ufed  to  denote  the 
bottle  ia  which  Jeffe  fent  wine  by  David  to  Sau’,  i Sam. 
XVI.  20.  Naud  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  bottle  into  which 
the  Pfaimill  defines  that  his  tears  miglit  be  collefted, 
Pf.  Ivi.  and  that  to  which  he  refcmbles  himfdf,  Pf.  cix. 
83.  He  fays  “ 1 am  become  like  a bottle  in  the  fmokc,” 
i.  e.  like  a bottle  kept  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  blackened 
with  frnoke.  To  the  meannefs  of  fuch  a drinking  veffel  as 
a goat-flcin  bottle,  as  well  as  to  the  blacknefs  comrafted  in 
the  Arab  tent,  the  Pfaimill  probably  refers  ; an.d  it  was  a 
moil  natural  image  for  him  to  life,  driven  from  among  the 
veffels  of  fi’.ver  and  gold  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  as  the 
Arabs  did,  and  confequently  to  be  obliged  frequently  to 
drink  out  of  a fmoked  leather  bottle.  The  word  ufed  by 
Job  (ch.  xxxii.  19.)  in  the  plural,  is  ahuth;  and  as 

mb,  lignifies,  in  general  lo  fweli  or  diltenJ,  it  is  pro- 
perjy  ufed  to  exprtfs  a fi<in  bottle,  which  w’ould  be  made  to 
fweil  by  the  liquor  poured  into  it,  and  which  would  be  more 
dillended  and  enlarged,  till  they  would  at  laft  burft,  if  they 
had  no  vent,  by  the  fermentation  of  the  liquor  as  it  advanced 
towards  npentfs.  Hence  we  perceive  the  propriety  of  put- 
ting new  wine  into  new  bottles,  dec.  according  to  the  ap- 
propriate allnfion  in  the  gofpels  (Maf.  ix.  17.  Mark,  ii,  22. 
I.,uke  V.  37,  38.),  which  being  moiil  and  ftrong,  w'otild 
refill  the  expanfion,  and  preftrve  the  wine  to  due  maturity  ; 
whereas  old  bottles  of  this  kind,  being  dry  and  more  brittle, 
would  be  in  danger  of  burking,  and  were  bed  adapted  to 
receive  old  wdne,  the  fermentation  of  which  had  ceafed. 
Thefe  leather  bottles  are  fuppofed,  by  a facred  hiftorian,not 
only  to  be  frequently  rent,  when  grown  old  and  much  ufed, 
but  alfo  to  be  capable  of  being  repaired  (Jolh.  ix.  4.). 
Modern  travellers,  as  we’I  as  ancient  authors,  frequently 
take  notice  of  thefe  leather  bottles.  The  Arabs,  fays  fir 
John  Chardin,  and  all  thofe  who  lead  a wandering  life,  keep 
their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors,  in  thefe  bottles,  the 
manner  of  repairing  which  he  alfo  deferibes.  They  ferve, 
according  to  this  writer,  to  preferve  their  contents  more 
frcfhthan  in  any  other  way.  They  are  made,  he  fays,  of 
go?.t“fl<ins  : when  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  ftet 
and  its  head,  and  in  this  manner  they  d'aw  it  out  of  the  Hein 
without  opening  its  belly.  They  afterwards  few  up  the 
places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off,  and  the  tail,  and  when 
it  is  filled,  they  tie  it  about  the  neck.  Thefe  nations,  and 
the  country  people  of  Perfia,  never  go  a journey  without  a 
fmall  leather  bottle  of  water  hanging  by  their  fide  like  a 
ferip.  The  great  leather  bottles  are  made  of  the  flein  of  an 
he-gcat ; and  the  fmall  ones,  that  ferve  infltad  of  a bottle  of 
water  on  the  road,  are  made  of  a kid’s  fltin.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  Ptrlians,  the  fame  traveller  fays,  that  they  ufe  leather 
bottles,  and  find  them  iifeful  in  keeping  water  frefh,  efpe^ 
cially  if  people,  when  they  travel,  take  care  to  moiften  them, 
wherever  they  find  water.  The  evaporation  thus  furnifhed 
ferves  alfo  to  keep  the  water  cool.  Pie  fays,  that  the  dif- 
agreeable  tafle  of  the  leather  is  taken  off,  by  caufing  it  to 
imbibe  rofe-water,  when  it  is  new,  and  before  it  is  applied  to 
ufe.  Formerly,  it  is  faid,  the  Perfians  perfumed  thefe 
leather  veffels  with  matlic,  or  with  iiicenfc.  From  him  alfo 
we  learn,  that  they  put  into  thefe  goat-flein  and  kid-fltin  vef- 
fels every  thing  which  they  want  to  carry  to  a diflance  in 
the  Fafl,  whether  dry  or  liqviid  p they  are  thus  prefevved 


frcflier  than  if  they  were  conveyed  in  boxes  or  pots ; the 
ants  and  other  infedls  arc  prevented  from  getting  among  them  j 
and  they  are  thus  kept  free  from  dull ; and  for  thefe  reafons 
butter,  honey,  cheeie,  and  other  fuch  aliments,  are  inclofed 
in  veffels  made  of  the  flcins  of  thefe  animals.  Accordingly, 
the  things,  particularly  the  balm  and  h.mey,  which  were 
fomewhat  liquid,  that  were  carried  to  Jofeph  as  a preffrit, 
(fee  Gen.  xl'ii.  ii.)  were  probably  inclofed  in  little  veffels 
made  of  kid-fitins.  Homer  alfo  refers  to  this  mode  of 
preferving  various  kinds  of  provifun  in  leathern  veffels. 
Od.  B,  354. 

The  bottles  made  of  fkin  refemble  the  “ Girba,”  de- 
feribed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  through  Abyfllnia,  vol* 
iv.  p.334.  “This,”  he  fays,  “is  an  ox’s  flein  fquared, 
and  the  edges  fewed  together  very  artificially  by  a double 
feam,  whieh  does  not  let  out  water,  much  refembling  that 
upon  the  bed  Englifli  cricket  balls.  An  opening  is  left 
in  the  top  of  the  girba,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bang- 
hole  of  a cafk.  Around  this  the  flvin  is  gathered  to  the  fize 
of  a large  handful,  which,  w'hen  the  girba  is  fall  of  water,  is 
tied  round  with  whip  cord.  Thefe  girbas  generally  contain 
about  60  gallons  each,  and  tw'o  of  them  are  the  load  of  a 
camel.  They  are  then  all  befmeared  on  the  outfide  with 
greafe,  as  well  to  hinder  the. water  from  oozing  through,  as 
to  prevent  its  bting  evaporated  by  the  adlion  of  the  fun 
upon  the  girba,  v.ihich,  in  fadl,  happened  to  us  twice,  fo  as 
to  put  us  ill  imminent  danger  of  perifhing  with  thirft.” 

Glafs  bottles  are  better  for  cyder  than  thofe  of  ftone. 
Foul  glafs  bottles  are  cured  by  rolling  fand  or  fmall  fhot  in 
them;  mijlly bottles,  by  boiling  them. 

Bottles  are  chiefly  made  of  thick  coarfe  glafs;  though 
there  are  likewife  bottles  of  boiled  leather  made  and  fold  by 
the  cafe-makers. 

Fine  glafs  bottles  covered  with  ftraw  or  wicket,  are  called 
JiaJhs,  or  hettees. 

The  quality  of  the  ^glafs  has  been  fometimes  found  to 
affedl  tliV  liquor  in  the  bottle.  Mem.  Acad.  Seienc. 
1704. 

Bottle,  is  alfo  a meaftire  at  Amllerdam,  the  fame  w'ith 
the  mingle. 

Bottle,  blue,  \n  Botany.  See  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

Bottle,  mofs.  See  Spl.achnum. 

Bottle,  ’white.  See Cucubalus  Behek. 

Bottle-ZimJ,  a fpccies  of  whale. 

Bottle-ki^,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the' 
Englifh  to  various  animals  ; the  cachalot  is  called  the  bottle- 
nofe  ; fo  ^Ifo  any  of  the  whale  tribe  diftinguifhed  by  the 
gibbofityof  their  fnout.  In  fome  parts  of  England  the 
anas  arSltca  of  old  writers  is  called  the  bottle-ncfe. 

BOTTLING,  or  Botteling,  the  operation  of  putting 
up  liquors  ia  bottles  corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  improve. 

The  writers  on  good  hufbandry  give  divers  rules  concern- 
ing the  bottling  of  beer,  cyder,  and  the  like.  The  virtues 
cf  Spa,  Pyimont,  Scarborough,  and  other  waters  depend 
on  their  being  v;ell  bottledand  corked,  otherwife  they  iofe 
both  their  taile  and  fmell.  To  preferve  them,  it  is  necef- 
fary  the  bottles  be  filled  up  to  the  mouth,  that  all  the  air 
may  be  excluded,  which  is  the  great  enemy  of  bottled  li- 
quors. The  cork  is  alfo  farther  feciired  by  a cement.  Some 
improve  their  bottled  beer,  by  putting  cryllals  of  tartar 
and  wine,  or  malt  fpirits;  and  others,  by  putting  fugar 
boiled  up  with  the  effence  of  fome  herbs  and  cloves,  into 
each  bottle. 

Cyder  uquires  fpecial  precautions  in  the  bottling;  being 
more  apt  to  fly,  and  biirll  the  bottle,  than  other  liquors. 
The  bed  way  to  fecure  them,  is  to  have  the  liquor  tho- 
roughly fine  btfore  it  be  bottled.  For  want  of  tins,  fome 
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leave  the  bottles  open  a while,  or  open  them  after  two  or 
three  days  bottling,  to  give  them  vent.  If  one  bottle  break, 
through  fermentation,  it  is  bell  to  give  them  all  vent  and 
cork  them  up  again.  Mean  cyder  is  apter  to  break  the 
bottles  than  rich.  Some  foak  the  corks  in  fcalding  water, 
to  render  them  more  pliant  and  ferviceable.  See  Cyder. 

Another  particular  to  be  obferved  is,  to  lay  the  bottles 
fo  as  that  the  liquor  may  always  keep  the  cork  v/et  and 
fwelled.  Something  alfo  depends  on  the  place  where  the 
bottles  are  fet,  which  ought  to  be  fuch  as  expofes  them  as 
little  as  pofFible  to  the  alterations  and  imprcflions  of  the  air  : 
the  ground  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a frame  ; fand 
better  than  the  bare  ground  ; and  a running  water,  or  a 
fpring  often  changed,  bed  of  all. 

Tohaden  the  ripening  of  bottled  liquors,  they  are  fome- 
times  fet  in  a warm  place,  or  even  expofed  to  the  fun,  when 
a few  days  will  bring  them  to  maturity. 

BOTTOM,  the  lowed  part  of  a thing  as  contradidin- 
guifhed  from  the  top. 

■ Hydrodatical  writers  fpeak  of  the  preffure  of  fluids,  on 
the  bottom  of  velTels  j in  which  cafe,  the  law  of  gravitation 
is,  that  the  altitude  remaining  the  fame,  the  preffure  will  be 
at  the  bottom.  M.  Leibnitz  has  aderted,  that  a body,  in 
falling  through  a fluid,  does  not  prefs  on  the  bottom,  that 
is,  does  not  increafe  the  preffure  on  it ; which  is  found  to 
be  falfe.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  35:.  p.  570.  A.D  S.  an.  1692. 
p.  16. 

When  water  boils,  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  is  found  cou' 
fiderably  colder  than  it  was  fome  time  before  boiling  ; info- 
much  that  the  hand  may  bear  it  in  the  former  cafe,  not  in 
the  latter.  Hid.  Ac.  Sc.  ann.  1703 . p.  29.  SeeBoiLiNG. 

Bottom,  in  Navigation^  denotes  the  ground  or  furface  of 
the  earth  under  the  water. 

They  fay  a rocky,  fandy,  gravelly,  clayey  bottom  ; a 
bottom  with  good  hold,  with  a bad  hold,  &c. 

The  bottom  of  the  fea,  Ray  obferves,  is  level,  i.  e.  the 
defeent  f.om  the  fhore  to  the  deep  is  equable  and  uniform  : 
but  the  bottoms  of  fome  feas  are  found  higher  than  thofe  ot 
others.  Count  Marfigli  has  made  divers  inquiries  into  the 
druidure  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  its  beds  of  dones, 
fait,  bitumen,  &c.  Ray,  Wifd.  of  Creat.  part  i.  p.  84. 
See  Sea. 

Over  the  natural  bottom  of  the  fea  is  formed  an  accidental 
bottom,  by  the  mixture  of  different  matters,  fand,  (hells, 
rend.  See.  drongly  compadled  by  the  glutinous  quality  of 
the  fea-waters,  almod  to  a degree  of  petrifaftion.  Thefe 
incrudations  being  neceffarily  formed  in  drata,  there  are 
fome  places  w’herein  the  fidiermen  can  didinguilh  the  annual 
augmentations.  Hid.  Acad.  Sc.  1710. 

Bottom  of  a Ship,  that  part  of  a (hip  below  the  water, 
Thi.s  is  alfo  called  the  quick- work  : and  that  above  the  water 
is  called  the  dead-work.  As  the  good  or  bad  qualifications 
of  a (hip,  with  regard  to  failing,  deering  and  flaying  well, 
veering,  carrying  fail,  flowing  her  cargo,  carrying  her  guns, 
&c.  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  upon  the  form  of  the 
bottom,  every  attention  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  to  this 
particular  point ; and  hence  the  meth.-rd  of  condrufting  the 
bottom  of  a (hip,  fo  as  to  anfwer  any  intended  purpofe,  is  the 
uiced  and  mod  difficult  part  of  fhip-building  ; to  this  article 
the  reader  is  referred. 

That  a (hip  may  fail  well,  it  is  nectffary  to  give  her  a long 
fioor,  with  little  rifing  both  fore  and  aft,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  fore-body  equal,  or  nearly  fo,  to  that  of  the  aiter- 
hiody. 

In  order  to  make  a (hip  deer  w’ell,  the  after- part  of  the 
bottom  mud  not  be  full ; the  wing-tranfom  carried  pretty' 
high  j the  fadiion-pieces  well-formed,  and  not  full  below  the 


load-water  line  ; the  midfhip- frame  earned  well  forward  ; to 
diaw  more  water  aft  than  at  the  dem  ; a confiderable  rake 
forward  ; but  the  dern-pod  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  keel  3 and  the  upper  works  to  be  tight  and  as  low  as 
poffible. 

That  a (hip  may  carry  a prefs  of  fail,  the  floor-timber  mud 
be  flat  and  long  ; the  lower  futiock  full  3 upper  futtock 
nearly  flraight  3 the  breadth  to  be  thrown  out  aloft  3 the 
main  breadth  carried  high  3 the  upper  works  light  3 and 
hence,  the  centre  of  gravity  low. 

To  make  a (liip  keep  a good  wind,  and  drive  little  to  lee- 
ward, requires  a confiderable  length  of  keel,  with  re.^pett  to 
her  breadth  ; a deep  hold,  and,  conftquenily,  a fhort  floor- 
timber,  with  a confiderable  riling. 

In-order  that  a fliip  may  carry  her  guns  well  above  the 
water,  (lie  mud  have  a long  floor-timber,  and  not  much 
rifing  3 a full  mid(hip-frame  3 a low  wing-tranfom  ;•  and  light 
upper  w'orks. 

To  obtain  the  preceding  properties,  very  oppofite  rules 
mud  be  follow’ed  3 and  hence  it  appears  to  be  almod  im- 
poffible  to  condruA  a (hip  fo  as  to  be  poffeffed  of  them  all. 
The  body,  however,  mud  be  fo  formed,  that  as  many  of 
thefe  properties  may  be  retained  as  poffible  ; always  obferv- 
ing  to  give  the  preference  to  thofe  which  arc  mod" required. 
If  it  is  known  what  particular  employment  the  (hip  is  wanted 
for,  thofe  qualities  then  are  to  be  principally  adhered  to, 
W'hich  are  mod  effentially  neceffary  for  that  employment. 

Bottom,  Copper,  a praftice  now  become  pretty  general, 
in  Britain,  of  covering  the  bottom  with  (beets  of  copper, 
which  accelerates  the  failing  of  a (hip,  prevents  the  bottom 
from  being  worm-eaten,  and  keeps  it  long  clean.  It  is, 
therefore,  neceffary,  that  (hips  making  long  voyages,  (hould 
be  coppered. 

Bottom,  Double',  a (liip  of  this  kind  was  conflruifled  by 
fir  William  Petty  in  the  year  1663  3 which  was  found  to 
fail  confiderably  fader  than  any  of  the  (hips  with  which  it 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  tried.  Her  fird  voyage  was 
from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  5 and  in  her  return,  (he  turned 
into  that  na'row  harbour  againd  wind  and  tide,  among  rocks 
and  (hips  with  fuch  dexterity  as  many  old  feamen  confeffed 
they  had  never  feen  the  like.  This  veffel,  with  feventy  more, 
were  lod  in  a dreadful  temped. 

Bottom,  Foul,  that  is,  when  the  bottom  of  a (hip  is  co- 
vered with  (hell-fifli,  weeds.  Sec.  This  greatly  retard.s  the 
rate  of  a (hip,  and  prevents  her  from  fleering  and  working  ; 
and,  befides,  proves  fometimes  fatal.  An  indance  of  this 
happened  to  a large  built  fliip  from  Africa,  in  this  foul  con- 
dition,  that  could  not  be  fleered  into  Liverpool,  but  was  loll, 
entirely  owing  to  her  bottom  not  being  fciubbed  during  the 
voyage.  Every  poffible  means  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ufed 
to  keep  the  (hip’s  bottom  clean.  For  this  purpofe,  a caflc- 
ferubber  has  been  found  to  anfwer  with  fiiccefs  when  at  an- 
chor, and  in  calm  weather  on  the  open  ocean.  This  ferubber 
is  made  of  elm,  abcut  an  inch  thick,  and  a foot  broad,  the 
middle  part  of  the  frame  jud  to  fit  a ten  gallon  cafle,  that  was 
lalhed  to  the  battons  at  each  end,  and  the  long  fquarefpaces 
on  each  fide  of  the  caik  were  filled  with  birch- broom  duff, 
which  proje&ed  about  fix  inches  without  the  frame,  and 
wedged  fad  towards  the  ends,  with  long  wedges  againd 
boards  that  Aide  with  fmall  teniions  at  each  end  in  a groove, 
to  keep  the  birch  fad  and  firm.  Two  of  thefe  were  con- 
nefted  together  by  iron-work,  having  a joint,  that  they  may 
the  mor.e  naturally  ply  to  the  curved  or  rounding  parts  of 
the  (hip’s  bottom.  In  ufing  this  ferubber,  a block  was 
fadened  under  the  bowfprit  end,  and  another  on  the  driver 
boom,  rigged  out  right  aft  5 a (ingle  block  is  reeved  in  thefe 
blocks,  and  made  fad  to  the  flings,  and  jud  long  enough 
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to  veer  and  haul  the  fcrubher  along  the  bottom  fore  and  aft, 
clofc  to  the  keel.  Another  rope  is  bent  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  fcrubber,  and  hauled  tight  under  the  bottom,  and  made 
fall  to  the  infide  of  the  boat’s  main-thwart,  the  upper  part  of 
the  fcrubber  being  even  with  the  water’s  edge,  at  midfliios, 
on  the  other  fide.  The  people  are  then  ordered  to  walk  fore 
and  aft  with  the  rope  to  the  fcrubber,  till  it  comes  to  the 
water’s  edge  both  ways,  the  boat  moving  the  fame  way  with 
the  fcrubber,  the  people  in  her  lielping,  by  pufliing  tlieir 
hands  againft  the  (hip’s  fide,  till  the  firft  depth  is  thought  to 
be  clean  enough  ; then  the  people  in  the  boat  haul  by  their 
rope  the  fcrubber  a depth  lower,  by  which,  and  the  empty 
calks,  it  is  confined  and  preffed  to  the  bottom,  at  the  different 
depths,  till  It  is  fcrubbed  down  to  the  keel  ; and  even  the 
keel  itl'elf,  by  the  rope  going  fore  and  aft  under  it. 

Bottom,  Hogged.,  a concave  keel  by  which  the  flieer  of 
the  (hip  is  apparently  broken.  Ships  with  long  ftraight 
fl  tors  are  moft  liable  to  this  defedf,  either  from  accident,  in 
taking  the  ground,  improper  llo  .vage  of  the  cargo,  or  other- 
wife.  To  prevent  this,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  advifes  to  build 
fhips  with  their  floors  and  bottoms  lengthways,  to  form  an 
arch  with  the  projedting  part  downwards,  which  will  na- 
turally not  only  contribute  greatly  to  prevent  their  taking 
damage  by  their  bottoms  bogging  and  flraining  upwards, 
either  aground  or  afloat,  but  will,  among  other  advantages, 
be  a help  to  their  failing,  fleering,  flaying,  &c.  iTiis 
curved  bottom  is  one  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  life- 
boat. 

Bottom  having  feveral keels,  which,  upon  account  of  the 
very  different  form  of  the  bottom  from  the  common  form, 
requires  a particular  defeription.  This  is  a propofal  of 
Thomas  Gordon,  efq.  of  Premnay,  in  his  “ Principles  of 
Naval  Architefture,”  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1784, 
in  order  to  unite  the  feveral  properties  of  fhips,  which  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  imprafticable  ; fuch  as  to  make  a (hip 
fail  well,  draw  little  water,  keep  a good  wind,  &c.  For  this 
purpofe  the  bottom,  fays  Mr.  Gordon,  fhould  be  formed 
quite  flat,  and  the  fides  made  to  rife  perpendicular  from  it, 
without  any  curvature  ; which  would  not  only  render  her 
more  fteady,  as  being  more  oppofed  to  the  water  in  rolling, 
hut  likewife  more  convenient  for  ftowage,  &c.,  while  the 
fimplicity  of  the  form  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  eafe  and 
expedition  with  which  (lie  might  be  fabricated.  Though 
diminilhing  the  draught  of  water  is,  cdctcris paribus,  undoubt- 
edly the  mofl  effedlual  method  of  augmenting  the  velocity 
with  which  veflfels  go  before  the  wind,  yet,  as  it  proportion- 
ably  diminifhes  their  hold  of  the  water,  it  renders  them  ex- 
ircmtly  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  and  altogether  inca- 
pable o^f  keeping  a good  wind.  This  defeft  may,  however, 
be  remedied,  in  a Ample  and  effeftual  manner,  by  proportion- 
ally augmenting  the  depth  of  the  keel,  or,  as  fo  large  a keel 
would  be  inconvenient,  on  many  accounts,  proportionally  in- 
crealing  their  number  ; as,  in  place  of  adding  a keel  eight 
feet  dee'p  to  a veficl  drawing  fix  feet  water,  to  affix  to  diftVr- 
f ut  parts  cf  her  flat  bottom,  which  would  be  well  adapted  for 
receiving  them,  fix,  different  keels  of  two  feet  deep  each,  at 
equal  diflances  from  each  other,  with  proper  intervals  be- 
tween 5 which  will  be  fouad  equally  effcdlual  for  preventing 
thefe  pernicious  effeAs. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  a vefTcl  drawing  eight  ■ feet- 
water  only,  keels  and  all,  may  be  made  to  keep  as  good  a 
wind,  or  be  as  little  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  as  the 
Iharpefl  built  veflel  of  the  fame  length  drawing  fourteen,  nay 
twenty  feet  or  upwards,  if  a few  more  keels  are  added,  at  the 
fame  time  that  flie  would  be  little  more  refifltd  in  moving  in 
the  line  of  the  keels,  than  a veflel  drawing  fix  feet  only. 
Thefe  keels,  befides,'  would  Itrengthea  the  vcffel  confidcrably, 
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would  render  her  more  fteady,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  overfet^ 
and  thereby  enable  her  to  carry  more  fail,  &c.  VeflTels  of 
this  kind  would  likewife  be  well  qualified  for  lying  in  docks 
and  harbours  when  dry  ; ard  though  the  very  quickefl 
failers  of  any,  might  be  navigated  in  the  fhallowefl  water  ; 
from  which  latter  circumftancc  many  important  advantages 
would  refult,  as  running  little  danger  from  fand-banks,  rocks, 
&c.  being  capable  of  riding  in  many  bays,  and  entering 
many  harbours,  rivers  and  creeks  inacctffible  to  others, 
whether  as  an  afylum,  or  for  the  purpofes  of  trade  or  war  ; 
for  bombarding,  or  making  defeents  on  an  enemy’s  coafl. 
By  enlarging,  perhaps  doubling,  the  breadth  of  fhips,  and 
forming  their  bottoms  flat,  and  well  furnifhed  with  keels, 
they  mull,  in  the  firft  place,  become  much  fteadier,  fo  as  to 
carry  their  guns  well,  roll  little,  if  at  all,  and  be  enabled  to 
carry  greatly  more  fail,  and  that  in  a better  dfredlion  ; at  the 
fame  time  that  they  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  dif- 
mafted  or  overfet,  unlefs  the  mafts  were  of  a inoftextraordinary 
I^eight  indeed.  Secondly,  that  they  could  carry  more  guns-, 
on  their  bow  and  ftern,  would  have  little  or  no  occafioii  for 
ballad  ; and  if  any  was  ufed,  would  incur  hfs  danger  upon  its- 
fhifting.  Thirdly,  that  there  would  be  much  more  room- 
upon  deck,  as  well  as  accommodation  below,  the  bieadth 
being  fo  much  increafed  without  any  diminution  of  the 
height  above  the  load-water  line,  and  without  occafionir.g 
any  neceffary  augmentation  in  the  number  of  men  for  work- 
ing the  veffel,  See.,  Thefe  are  the  principal  advantages  of  a. 
"^hip  of  this  conftrudlion  ; Mr.  Gordon,  however,  proceeds  to 
enumerate  others. 

Bottom  avith  Jliding  keels.  See  Ship  'with  Jliding 
keels. 

Bottom,  fagged,  the  keel  having  a convex  curvature. 
Long  ftraight- floored  fhips  are  moft  liable  to  bq  fagged,  as  ■> 
well  as  hogged.  This  defedl  arifes,  in  a great  meafure,  from 
loading  the  fliip  with  a weighty  cargo,  as  lead,  iron-ore, . 
flones,  &c.  and  flowing  it  in  the  main-body  of  the  Ihip. 
This  fagging  of  the  bottom  has,  from  experience,  been  found  ■ 
to  increafe  the  velocity  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fhip  is 
generally  in  a leaky  condition.  The  principal  method  of  • 
remedying  this  defe6l,is  to  diftribute  thecargo  more  equably, 
fo  that  the  upward  and  downward  preffures  may  nearly  ■ 
counterbalance  each  other.  This  may  be  accomplifhed  by- 
means of  a form-gage  ; for  an  an  account  of  which  fee  that 
article. 

Botto-m,  to  prevent  from  being  nvorm-eaten.  One  of  the- 
bell  remedies  hitherto  difcovered  for  preventing  worms  from 
deltroying  the  bottom  of  a fhip,  feems  to  be  the  coal-tar,  in- 
vented by  the  earl  of  Dtindonald,  and  manufadured  at  Cal- 
rofs  in  Scotland.  By  many  comparative  trials,  by  finking* 
piles  of  wood  for  fome  confiderable  time  in  the  vvater,  fome 
of  which  were  payed  with  coal  tar,  and  the  others  with  com- 
mon vegetable  tar  ; it  was  found  that,  in  thofe  payed  with- 
coal-tar  not  the  lead  appearance  of  the  woitm  could' be  traced,- 
the  tar  ftill  remaining  black  and  fmooth  upon  the  wood, 
which,  on  being  cut,  emitted  a ftrong  fmell  of  the  tar;- 
whereas,  the  other  piles  were  obferved  to  be  full  of  worms.- 
Some  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  this  tar  will  be  inferted.  undesr- 
the  proper  article. 

A mixture  of  the  oil  -of  the  cocoa-nut  with  lime  has  a!fo- 
been  ufed  to  pay  the  bottoms  of  fliips,  in  order  to  exci-jdc 
worms. 

Bottom  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a whole  fhip,  or  rathe? 
veflel. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  Englifh  bottoms,  foreign  bottoms*- 
By  the  aft  of  navigation,  certain  commodities  imported  in 
foreign  bottoms,  pay  a duty  called  petty  cuftom ; from  which' 
tii&y  are  exempt,  if  imported  in  Englifh  bottoms. 
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BoT'foM  16  alfo  ufed  for  what  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a 
veflel.  In  this  fenfe,  Paracelfus  calls  the  fediment  of  urine, 
fufidus  urime. 

BoTTOM'^/OKe,  a kind  of  iron-ftone,  or  ore,  in  the  Staf- 
fordihire  mines. 

BoTTOM-A^fli/lf.  See  Naji,. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  Navigation  and  Commercct  is  a con- 
traft,  in  the  nature  of  a mortgage  of  a fliip,  on  which  the 
owner  borrows  money,  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  the  fhip, 
or  to  purchafe  a cargo  for  a voyage  propofed  ; and  pledges 
the  keel  or  bottom  of  the  fhip  [^partem  pro  toto"),  as  a fe- 
curity  for  the  re-payment.  It  is  moreover  ftipulated,  that 
if  the  fhip  be  loft,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  by  any  of 
the  perils  enumerated  in  the  contraft,  the  lender  alfo  fhall 
iofe  his  money  ; but  if  the  fhip  fhould  arrive  in  fafety,  then 
he  fhall  receive  back  his  principal,  and  alfo  the  interefl 
agreed  upon,  generally  called  the  “ Marine  Intereft,”  how- 
ever this  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  intereft.  The  perfon 
of  the  borrower,  as  well  as  the  fliip  and  tackle,  if  they  ar- 
rive fafe,  are  anfwerable  for  the  money  lent,  and  the  ma- 
rine intereft.  But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  fhip,  but 
upon  the  goods  and  merchandize,  which  muft  neceflarily 
be  fold  or  exchanged,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  then 
only  the  borrower,  perforially,  is  bound  to  anfwer  the  con- 
tract ; who  is  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  faid  to  take  up  money 
at  “ Refpondtntia''  Bottomry  is  a loan  upon  the  fhip,  and 
refpondentia  upon  the  goods.  However,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
trie  psrfonal  refponfibility  of  the  borrower  is  not  always 
the  only  fecurity  of  the  lender.  If  the  money  be  lent  for 
tile  outward  and  homeward  voyage,  the  goods  of  the  bor- 
rower on  board,  and  the  returns  for  them,  either  in  money, 
or  in  other  goods,  purchafed  with  the  proceeds  of  them, 
are  liable  to  the  lender.  The  money  is  to  be  repaid  to  the 
lender,  with  the  marine  intereft,  upon  the  fafe  arrival  of  the 
fhip,  in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  the  goods,  in  the  other.  Such 
are  the  leading  circumftances  that  diferiminate  thefe  two 
'contrafts;  in  all  other  refpedis,  they  are  nearly  the  fame, 
and  are  governed  by  the  fame  principles. 

This  kind  of  contraft  by  bottomry,  or  rather  refponden- 
tia, was  known  to  the  Romans ; they  denominated  it, 
“ nauticum  foenus,”  or  “ contraAus  trajeftitias  pecuniae 
and  it  is  treated  of,  both  in  the  Digeft,  and  the  Code, 
“ De  nautico  foenere.”  They  called  the  fum  lent,  “ pecu- 
nia  trajeftitia,”  perhaps,  becaufe  the  borrower  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  take  the  money  on  board  with  him  in  fpecie,  in 
order  to  employ  it  in  trade,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  ; 
which  money  was  to  be  repaid,  after  a fortunate  voyage, 
with  a ftipulated  intereft,  called  “ periculi  pretium  and 
fometimes,  “ ufura  maritima,”  or  “ ufura  nautica  but  it 
was  lent  on  this  condition,  that  if  the  fhip  fliould  be  loft, 
by  the  perils  of  the  fea,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  the- 
lender  fhould  lofe  both  principal  and  intereft. 

Bottomry  effentially  differs  from  a Ample  loan ; becaufe, 
in  a loan  the  money  is  at  the  rifle  of  the  borrower,  Snd 
muft  be  paid  at  all  events  ; but  in  bottomry,  it  is  at  the 
rifle  of  the  lender  during  the  voyage.  . Accordingly,  upon 
a loan,  the  legal  intereft  only  can  be  referved ; whereas, 
upon  bottomry,  .any  intereft  may  be  legally  referved,  which 
is  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

The  contrails  of  bottomry  and  infurance  refemble  one 
another  in  feveral  particulars ; the  lender  and  the  infurer 
arc  alike  liable  to  the  perils  of  the  fea  ; the  former  receives 
the  marine  intereft,  and  the  latter  the  premium,  as  the 
pi:ice  of.  the  riflt,  which  of  courfe  varies,  according  to  the 
length-,  and  danger  of  the  voyage.  The  perils  to  which 
both  are  expofed,  commence  and  terminate  together.  The 
jnarine,  .and  alfo  the  premium  of  infurance,  are  not  due,  if 
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no  rifle  be  run,  though  this  be  prevented  by  the  voluntary 
ail  of  the  borrower.  Thefe  contrails,  however,  materi- 
ally differ  in  a variety  of  refpeils.  In  bottomry,  the  lender 
fupplies  the  borrower  with  money,  to  purchafe  the  goods 
that  are  riflced  ; but  an  infurer  furnifhes  no  part  of  the  pro- 
perty infured.  The  lender,  in  taking  on  bimfelf  the  rifk  of 
the  goods,  does  not  contrail  any  obligation  to  the  bor- 
rower ; a lofs  by  the  perils  of  the  fea  does  not  make  him 
a debtor  to  the  borrower,  but  only  prevents  the  borrow^er 
from  becoming  his  debtor  ; whereas,  in  cafe  of  lofs,  the 
infurer  becomes  a debtor  to  the  infured,  to  the  amount  of 
fuch  lofs,  not  exceeding  the  fum  infured.  In  cafe  of  fiiip- 
wr.eck,  the  lender,  by  the  general  law,  has  a lien  on  the 
effeils  faved,  to  the  extent  of  the  fum  lent,  and  the  marine 
intereft,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  borrower;  whereas,  an  in- 
fured perfon  has  an  intereft  in  the  effeils  faved,  in  common 
with  the  infurer,  fo  far  as  he  was  uninfured.  The  lender 
is  not  liable  for  particular  average;  but  the  infurer  is 
liable  for  this,  unlefs  he  be  exempt  by  exprefs  ftipulation. 
By  the  claufe,  “ free  of  average,”  infnrers  may  be  ex- 
empted from  general  average ; but,  in  a cafe  where  the 
lender  is  liable  by  law  to  general  average,  fuch  a claufe 
would  be  illegal  and  void.  If  the  voyage  be  diviftble  into 
feveral  diftinil  rifles,  the  premium  of  infurance  may  be  ap- 
portioned to  each,  and  there  maybe  a return  for  fuch  as 
have  not  been  b^un  ; but  in  bottomry,  if  the  rifles  be  once 
commenced,  and  no  lofs  happen,  the  marine  intereft  mult 
be  paid  entire. 

This  contrail  is  eminently  ufeful  in  a country,  where  per- 
fons  in  trade  have  not  capital  fufficient  to  carry  on  their 
foreign  commerce;  and  by  means  of  it  a kind  of  partner.fliip 
is  formed  between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  in  which 
one  fupplies  money,  and  the  other  fliill,  experience,  and  a 
fpirit  of  adventure  ; i»  which  one  rifles  the  perils  of  the  fea, 
and  the  other  compenfates  him  by  a fhare  of  the  profits  of 
the  adventure.  But  in  other  refpeils  this  contrail  bears  no 
refemblance  to  a partnerlhip,  as  it  has  no  community  of  ca- 
pital nor  any  community  of  lofs. 

Formerly  contrails  of  this  kind  were  more  common  in  this 
country  than  they  are  now;  becaufe  the  immenfe  capitals 
engaged  in  every  branoh  of  commerce  fuperfede  the  neceflity 
of  fuch  loans.  On  this  account  money  is  now  fddom  bor- 
rowed in  this  manner,  unlefs  it  be  by  the  mailers  of  foreign 
fhips,  who,  being  in  our- ports,  need  pecuniary  afliftance  to 
refit,  to  pay  their  men,  to  purchafe  provifions,  &c.  or  by 
officers  and.  others  belonging  to  ftiips  engaged  in  long 
voyages,  who  are  allowed  to  trade  to  a certain  eixtent  with, 
the  profp?ii'  of  great  profit,  but  without  capitals  of  their 
own  ; in -this  cafe,  though  it  now  feldom  occurs  in  this  coun- 
try, they  take  up  money  on  refpondentia  to  make  their  in- 
veftments. 

This  contraft,  required  to  be  always  in  writing,  is  fome- 
times made  in  the  form  of  a deed  poll,  called  a “ bill  of  bot- 
tomry,” executed  by  the  borrower;  fometimes  in  the  form 
of  a bond  or  obligation,  with  a penalty.  Bat  whatever  may- 
be its  form,  it  muft  contain  the  names  of  the  lender  and  the 
borrower,  thofe  of  the  fhip  and  mafter ; the  fum  lent,  with 
the  ftipulated  marine  intereft ; the  voyage  propofed,  with 
the  duration  of  the  rifle:  and  it  muft  alfo  fpecify,  whether 
the  money  be  lent  on  the  fhip,  or  on  the  goods  on  board,  or 
on  both  ; together  with  any  other  ftipulation  agreed  by  the 
parties  to  be  introduced  into  the  contraft.  It  is  alfo  effentia! 
to  this  contradl,  that  the  manne  intereft  be  exprefsiy  referved 
in  it. 

Concerning  the  parties  in  this  contradl  we  obferve,  that 
any  perfon,  who  is  capable  of  contrail,  may  lend  money 
on  bottomry.  Any  perfonj  who  has  a vefted  aflignable  pro- 
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perty  in  a fhip  or  cargo,  may  borrow  money  on  bottomry  or 
refpondentia,  to  the  extent  of  his  intereft.  The  contraft 
itfelf  feems  to  have  originated  from  the  praftice  of  permitting 
the  mailer  of  a (hip,  in  a foreign  country,  to  hypothecate  the 
(hip,  in  cafes  of  nccefiity,  for  the  piirpofe  of  raifing  money 
to  refit ; and,  indeed,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the 
fnip,  and  in  order  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage,  that 
the  mailer,  in  the  abfence  of  the  owners,  Ihould  have  this 
power,  implied  by  the  marine  law  in  his  appointment. 
However,  with  refpeft  to  the  purpofes  of  this  contradl,  he 
poffelTes  no  fuch  power,  till  he  becomes  aflually  mailer,  or  as 
far  as  this  bufinefs  is  concerned,  till  after  he  lets  fail.  Hence, 
if  he  borrows  money  on  bottomry  in  the  place  where  the 
owners  refide,  without  their  exprefs  authority,  the  adl  can 
only  concern  hinnfelf,  and  alfedl  his  own  intereft  on  board. 
In  a foreign  country,  and  in  the  abfence  of  the  owner?,  the 
mailer  cannot  raife  any  money  on  bottomry  for  any  debt  of 
his  own,  but  merely  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ihip,  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceflity  ; and  this  nectllity  mull  appear  in  the  written  contrail, 
or  elfe  the  lender  will  have  neither  a lien  on  the  (h'p,  nor  an 
ailion  againll  the  owners  ; the  mailer  alone  being  liable. 
Never. helefs  the  lender  is  not  bound  to  look  to  the  application 
of  the  money,  but  may  have  his  adlion  againft  the  owners 
and  his  lien  on  the  lliip,  without  being  obliged  to  prove  that 
the  money  was  properly  applied,  unlefs  indeed  he  be  an  ac- 
complice in  any  fraudulent  mifapplication  of  it ; in  which 
cafe  the  owners  may  impeach  the  contrail  upon  that  ground. 
As  an  infurance  upon  any  trade  with  the  enemies  of  the  Hate 
in  time  of  war  is  void,  the  lending  of  money  upon  bottomry 
is  illegal. 

As  to  the  articles  hypothecated,  they  may  be  the  body, 
tackle,  furniture,  and  provifions  of  the  Ihip,  the  whole  or 
any  paitof  the  cargo,  or  both  fhip  and  cargo.  On  refpon- 
den'ia,  indeed,  money  may  be  borrowed  without  hypothe- 
cating any  thing  ; and  the  borrower  may  take  money  on 
board  w'ith  him  in  fpecie,  for  the  purpofe  of  employing  it 
in  trade,  during  the  courfe  of  the  voyage.  But  it  is  elTen- 
tial  to  the  nature  of  the  contrail,  that  the  money  lent,  or 
forae  equivalent  to  it,  be  expofed  to  the  perils  of  the  fea,  at 
the  rifle  of  the  lender.  The  fame  reafons  of  policy  which 
forbid  gaming  infurances,  equally  apply  to  wagers  in  the 
form  of  bottomry  loans.  The  mifehiefs  likely  to  refuit  from 
this  prailice  have  been  reftrained  by  our  legillature.  Ac- 
cordingly the  ftatute  i6  C.  II.  c.  6.  re-enailed  and  made 
perpetual  by  22  C.  II.  c.  11.  § 12.  after  reciting  “ that 
mailers  and  mariners  of  Ihips,  having  infured,  or  taken  upon 
bottomry,  greater  fums  of  money  than  the  value  of  their  ad- 
venture, do  wilfully  call  away,  burn,  or  otherwife  deftroy 
the  Ihip  under  their  charge,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  mer- 
chants and  owners,”  enadls,  for  future  prevention  of 
the  fame,  “ that  if  any  captain,  mafter,  mariner,  or  other 
efficer  belonging  to  any  fhip,  (hall  wilfully  call  away,  burn, 
or  otherwife  deftroy  the  (hip  to  which  he  belongs,  or  pro. 
cure  the  fame  to  be  done,  he  fliall  fuffer  death  as  a felon.” 
When  this  fpecies  of  gaming  came  into  ufe  in  England,  and 
perfons  borrowed  money  “ on  the  voyage,”  as  it  was  called, 
without  any  intereft  in  the  Ihip  or  cargo,  which  they  could 
hypothecate,  the  ftatute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  ,57.  § 5.  direded, 
that  upon  Eaft  India  voyages  the  money  Ihould  only  be  lent 
on  the  (hip  or  goods  on  board,  with  benefit  of  falvage  to 
the  lender.  As  many  Britilh  fubjedls,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  fitted  out  ihips,  and  clandeftinely  traded  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  under  colour  of  foreign  commiflions,  the  ftatute 
’ y Geo.  I.  c.  21.  § 2.  made  to  reftrain  thefe  pradices,  and 
to  proted  the  monopoly  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  de- 
clares, “ that  all  contrads  and  agreements,  made  or  entered 
}iato  by  any  of  his  majefky’s  fubjeds,  or  any  perfon  or  per- 
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fons  in  truft  for  them,  for  the  loan  of  any  money,  by  way  of 
bottomry,  on  any  Ihip  or  (hips  in  the  fervice  of  foreigners, 
and  bound  to,  or  defigned  to  trade  in,  the  Eaft  Indies,  (hall 
be'  void.”  This  claufe  exprefsly,  and  in  the  moll  unquali- 
fied terms,  reftrains  the  lending  of  money  on  bottomry,  on 
any  Ihip  or  fliips  in  the  fervice  of  foreigners.  But  whether 
a (hip,  the  property  of  Britifli  fubjeds,  fitted  out  by  them, 
and  laden  with  their  merchandize,  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
fervice  of  foreigners,  merely  becaufe  (he  is  furni(hed  with  a 
commi(hon  from  a foreign  ftate,  is  a queftio'n  upon  which 
there  has  not  yet  been  any  judicial  decifion.  Freight  may 
be  both  infured  and  hypothecated  upon  a bottomry’  con- 
trad.  Seamen  may  borrow  money  on  any  goods  which  they 
have  on  board  ; but  with  refped  to  their  wages,  they  can 
neither  infure  them  nor  borrow  money  upon  them. 

As  to  the  rate  of  marine  intereft,  Juftinian,  who,  in  ordi- 
nary cafes  prohibited  the  centefnna,  or  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  allowed  it  in  this  contrad, 
and  forbade  any  higtier  intereft.  But  in  modern  times, 
when  commerce  iscanied  on  between  countries  remote  from 
one  another,  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  any  precife  ftandard  by 
which  this  may  be  regulated.  The  legality  of  marine  intereft, 
however  exorbitant  it  may  feem,  is  allowed  by  courfe  both 
of  law  and  equity  ; nor  can  it  be  deemed  uiury,  provided  the 
money  lent  be  bond  JUle  put  in  lifle.  This  intereft  com- 
mences with  the  rifle,  and  alfo  terminates  with  it.  But  if 
the  time  of  the  contrad  be  a fixed  period  at  a ftipulated  rate, 
and  the  voyage  be  performed  within  that  period,  the  marine 
intereft  for  the  whole  period  will  be  due  ; but  if  the  voyage 
exceed  that  period,  the  rifle  of  the  lender  will  ceafe,  and 
the  debt  become  obfolete,  though  the  voyage  (hould  not  be 
ended.  The  rifle  alfo  will  ceafe,  if  the  (hip  has  been  pre- 
vented by  unavoidable  accident  from  performing  her  voyage 
within  the  time  limited.  Upon  the  ceffation  of  the  fea-rifle, 
if  the  borrower  delays  the  payment,  common  intereft  begins 
to  run  on  the  principal,  cxclufive  of  the  marine  intereft, 
“ ipfojure”  without  any  demand. 

U'he  perils  of  the  fea,  which  conftitute  the  rifle  of  the 
lender,  comprehend  all  thofe  accidents  and  misfortunes  to 
which  (hips  at  fea  are  liable,  and  which  no  human  forefight 
or  precaution  can  prevent.  Accordingly  contradls  on  bot- 
tomry and  refpondentia  exprefsly  provide,  that  “ if,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  voyage,  and  within  the  time  preferibed,  an 
utter  lofs  of  the  (hip  by  fire,  enemies,  men  of  war,  or  any 
other  cafualties,  fliall  unavoidably  happen,”  the  bond  (hall 
be  void,  and  the  borrower  difeharged  ; fo  that  the  perils  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  to  which  the  under-writers  upon 
a policy  of  infurance  are  liable.  A lofs  by  pirates,  though 
not  ufually  exprelTed  in  fecurities  of  this  kind,  is  included  in 
the  rifle.  Nothing,  however,  but  a total  lofs  will  difeharge 
the  borrower  5 and  the  obligation  remains,  notwithftanding 
any  damage  which  the  goods  may  fuftain  by  the  perils  of 
the  fea ; nor  is  there  any  deduflion  on  account  of  fuch 
damage.  In  this  refpeft  the  lender  on  bottomry  is  in  a bet- 
ter fituation  than  aninfurer,  who  is  obliged  to  indemnify  the 
infured,  to  the  extent  of  the  fum  infured,  from  all  damage 
arifing  from  any  of  the  perils  againft  which  the  infur- 
ance is  made.  No  capture  or  detention,  that  does  not 
amount  to  a total  lofs,  in  a cafe  of  infurance,  can  difeharge 
the  borrower.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  in  a cafe  of  this  kind,  faid,  “ It'  is  clear,  that 
by  the  law  of  England,  upon  a bottomry  contraft,  there  is 
neither  average  nor  falvage.”  But  the  lender  is  not  liable 
for  lofs  proceeding  from  the  internal  defeft  of  the  thing  that 
is  hypothecated,  unlefs  by  exprefs  ftipulation,  fuch  as  the 
fhip’s  not  being  fea-worthy,  and  peri(hing  by  age,  rotten- 
nefs,  or  any  fuch  caufe,  or  the  goods  periihing  of  themfelves, 
S liquors 
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liquors  running  out  through  the  deft<9;  of  the  calli?,  dry 
goods  heating  and  fermenting  by  length  of  time,  See.  ; nor 
is  the  lender  liable  for  the  acb  of  the  owners  cr  mailer  of  a 
fhip,  as  if  the  voyage  be  changed  by  order  of  the  owners,  or 
if  a lofs  happen  by  the  barratry  of  the  mailer,  or  by  the  mif- 
condudl  of  the  merchant.  In  thefe  cafes  the  borrower  is  not 
difcharged,  except  by  exprefs  ilipulation,  which  flial!  render 
the  lender  liable  for  every  lofs  not  orcafxoned  by  the  a£l  of 
the  borrower.  Nor  is  the  lender  liable  for  any  lofs  by 
fmuggling,  wiiich  occafions  a forfeiture  of  trie  fitip,  and  a 
confilcation  of  the  goods,  [unlefs  he  was  privy  to  it.  In 
England,  if  the  money  were  lent  to  be  employed  in  a trade 
prohibited  by  law,  the  contraifl  would  be  void;  and  the  funv 
lent  could  never  be  recovered  from  the  borrower,  even 
though  no  lofs  had  happened.  The  lender,  like  an  infurer, 
is  only  anCwerable  for  Ioffes  that  happen  within  the  time 
and  place  of  the  riflt,  fpecified  in  the  contraft;  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  fhip  deviate  from  the  voyage,  without  nectirity, 
neither  the  lender  nor  the  infurer  wid  be  liable  to  any  lofs 
that  may  afterwards  happen.  (See  Insurance.)  If  the 
fhip  be  preffed  into  the  king’s  fervice,  this  will  excufe  a de- 
viation ; but  if  the  borrow'er  allege  a deviation,  this  mull 
be  explicitly  denied.  A change  of  the  fhip,  without  neceffity, 
dtfeharges  the  lender.  Money  is  generally  lent  for  the 
whole  voyage,  outw^ard  and  homeward;  or  for  either  fepa- 
rately  ; or  for  a limited  time.  The  contradl  ufually  fpeci- 
fies  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  rifle;  and  any  misfor- 
tune, happening  before  or  after,  is  at  the  rilk  of  the  bor- 
rower. If  the  voyage  be  deferibed  in  the  bond,  but  the 
time  of  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  rifle  be  not  fpeci- 
fisdj  the  rifle,  as  to  the  fhip,  flrall  commence  from  the  time 
of  her  fetting  fail,  and  continue  till  (he  anchors  in  iafety  at 
her  port  of  dellination;  and  as  to  goods,  from  the  time  of 
their  being  (hipped  till  they  are  fafely  landed.  V/.hen  the 
loan  upon  goods  is  both  for  the  outwmrd  and  homeward 
voyages,  the  lender  continues  liable  to  the  rifle,  during  the 
homeward  voyage,  on  the  goods  by  which  thofe  have  been 
replaced  on  which  the  money  was  lent. 

Between  infurance  and  bottomry  there  is  this  difference  ; 
that  an  infurer,  independently  of  previous  flipulatiori  to  the 
contrary,  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  particular  average, 
whereas,  a lender  without  exprefs  Ilipulation  is  exempt, 
from  it:  but,  by  the  general  law  of  merchants,,  in  cafe  of 
grofs  or  general  average,  the  lender  finll  contribute  to  dif- 
charge  the  borrower;  and  it  is  maintained  by  fome  writers, 
that  the  nature  and  objeft  of  the  bottom-'y  contradls  feem 
to  require,  that  the  lender  fhould  be  liable  for  general  aver- 
age. Eord  Mansfield,  however; -as  we  have  already  ob- 
lerved,  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  law  of  England, 
there  is  neither  average  nor  falvage  upon  fuch  contradls ; 
and  in  this  opinion  lord  Kenyon  concurs.  But  ferjeaut 
Marfhall  obferves,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  difeover  any 
decided  cafe,  or  authofity  in  the  law,  to  warrant  tliis  doc- 
trine, He  alfo  diflents  from  another  learned  writer,  (Park, ) 
who  thinks,  that  the  flat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  § 5.  which 
provides,  that  the  benefit  of  falvage  fhall  be  allowed  to  the 
lender,  on  Eaft  India  voyages,  conclufively  proves,  that 
there  was  neither  average  nor  falvage  upon  bottomry  con- 
trails at  common  Taw.  Mr.  Marfhall  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  ftatute  has  not  introduced  any  new  principle  into  the 
law,  either  of  infurance  or  bottomry  contrails;  but  merely 
rellored  them  to  their  original  and  proper  nfe,  from  which 
a fpirit  of  gaming  had  perverted  them.  Norman  he  admit, 
that,  becaufe  the  ftatute  gives  the  benefit  of  falvage  to  the 
lender  upon  Eaft  India  voyages,  he  was  not  therefore  en- 
titled to  this  at  common  law.  But  admitting  this  to  be  the 
cafe;  does  it  hence  follow,  that  be  was  not  . liable  to  general 


average  at  common  law  ? The  ftatute  makes  no  menlron  of 
general  averase.  It  has  been  determined,  hawever,  that  if 
an  infurance  be  made  in  England,  upon  a rtfpondeiuia  in- 
terefl,  upon  a foreign  fliip,  and  it  appears  that  the  lender  is 
liable,  by  the  law  of  the  country,  to  which  the  fliip  belongs, 
to  contribute  to  a general  average,  the  uuder-wiiters  upon 
the  policy  will  be  liable  for  fuch  contribution. 

As  the  ftatute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  i/.  gives  the  benefit  of 
falvage  to  lenders  on  bottomry,  and  refpondenlia  lecuriries, 
reftr'fted  to  Eaft  India  voyages,  it  has  been  a fubjeft  of 
inquiiy,  whether,  before  that  adl,  the  lender  upon  any 
voyage  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  falvage.  By  the  ge- 
neral law  of  merchants,  the  event  upon  which  the  borrower 
is  difcharged,  is  the  total  lofs  of  the  fliip  or  goods,  upon 
which  the  money  is  lent,  in  conffqaence  of  the  perils  men- 
tioned in  the  contradl.  The  borrower  is  bound  to  pay 
■principal  and  marine  intereft,  provided  the  fhip  or  goods, 
on  which  the  money  is  lent,  arrive  at  its  deftined  port, 
however  damaged  or  depreciated  by  the  perils  of  the  fea ; 
neverthelefs,  if  part  fhould  be  captured  or  loft,  the  bor- 
rower is  only  bound  to  pay  in  proportion  to  what  remains. 
If  the  fhip  be  loft,  and  the  goods  faved,  the  contradl  re- 
mains in  force,  and  the  borrower  becomes  liable,  provided 
another  fhip  can  be  procured  to  convey  the  goods  to  the 
place  of  their  deftination.  But  for  the  expence  of  this 
other  veffel,  the  lender  is  accountable  ; and  if  no  other  can 
be  procured,  the  borrower  will  be  difcharged,  on  account- 
ing to  the  lender  for  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  faved.  By 
the  law  of  England,  according  to  the  opinion  of  lord 
Mansfield,  already  cited,  “ there  is  neither  falvage  nor  aver- 
age upon  bottomry  contradls:”  however,  without  the  be- 
nefit of  falvage,  this  contraft  muft  partake,  in  a great  de- 
gree, of  the  nature  of  a wager,  even  when  the  money  is 
lent  upon  goods  on  board,  of  equal  value.  In  cafe  of  a 
total  lofs  of  the  fliip,  the  lender  lofes  all,  though  all  the 
goods  are  faved.  Blacktl.  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  457.  Mar- 
fhall on  the  Law  of  Infurance,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  632. 

Bottomry,  HI  I of , is  a comraft  between  two  perfons,  the 
one  borrowing,  and  the  other  lending  a fum  of  money,  by- 
which  the  borrower,  fetting  forth  his  intention  to  make  a 
voyage  in  a certain  fhip  therein  named,  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  a certain  fum  of  money  from  the  lender,  on  this 
condition,  that  if  the  fhip  does  happily  perform  her  voyage, 
without  any  difafter  by  enemies  or  otherwife,  then  he  is  to 
reftore  that  fum  to  the  lender,  with  an  additional  fum, 
therein  expreffed,  for  the  intereft,  within  a certain  time  after 
his  return  ; but  that  if  the  fhip  be  loft,  or  taken  by  enemies 
or  pirates,  then  t!;e  perfon  of  the  borrower  to  be  for  ever 
difcharged,  and  the  lender  to  bear  the  lofs.  For  the  form 
of  fuch  a bill  by  deed,  and  when  the  flup  is  to  go  to  feveral 
ports,  fee  Marfhall’s  Treatife  on  the  Law  of  lufuranct, 
vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  718.  See  Bottomry. 

BOTTONI,  Albkrtus,  in  B>02raphy.,  of  an  illuftrious 
family,  originally  from  Painia,  was  born  at  Padua,  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  i6th  century.  After  paffing  through  the 
ufual  fchool  education,  in  which  he  diilingmflied  himfclf, 
he  applied  to  the'lludy  of  medicine,  took  the  degree  of 
Dodlor,  and  was  foon  after  advanced  to  the  chair  of  pro- 
feiTor  in  that  faculty,  which  he  filled  many  years,  with  lin- 
gular credit.  He  died  at  a very  advanced  age,  in  1596, 
leaving  behind  him,  Haller  fays,  an  i.mmenle  prepen y. 
He  publifhed,  “ De  vita  confervanda,”  Patav,  1782.  qto. 
“ De  morbis  muliebribus,”  1385,  reprinted  in  the  coUrAivuis 
of  Bauhine  and  of  Spachius.  “ Methodi  mecicinales  dv.ae, 
in  quibus  legitima  medeudi  ratio  traditur.”  1 iancof.  i -'it;;;. 
8v’o.  For  the  titles  of  other  publications  by  this  author,  tee 
Fialler  Bib.  Med,  Eloy.  Did.  liill. 
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Bottoni,  Dominique,  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Botton!,  S 
celebrated  philofopher  and  phyfician  of  Lentini,  in  Sicily, 
born  the  6th  of  OAober  1641,  received  his  education  under 
Peter  Caftello.  In  1658,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  dodlor  in  medicine,  and  was  foon  after  made  phyfician  to 
the  marquis  De  Villa  Franca,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  phyfician 
to  the  royal  hofpital  of  Mellina,  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
phyficians  there,  with  a penfion  of  50  crowns  per  month. 
He  afterwards  enjoyed  a firailar  fituation  under  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  In  1697,  he  was  made  correfponding  or  hono- 
rary member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to  which 
he  had  previoufly  fent  his  “Idea  hiitcrico-phyfica  de  magno 
trinacrias  terr^E  motu,”  which  is  publilhed  in  their  tranfac- 
tions.  We  have  alfo  by  this  writer  “ Pyrologia  topogra- 
phica,  id  eft,  de  igne  differtatio,  juxta  loca,  cum  eorum  de- 
feriptione,”  Neapoli,  1692,  4to.  “ Febris  rheumaticie  ma- 
lignas,  hiftoria  medica,”  Mcffina,  1712,  8vo.  “ Preferve 
falutari  contro  il  contagiofo  malore,”  Mefiina,  1621,  410, 
'He  died  about  the  year  1731.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hift. 

BOTTONO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Parma;  9 miles  S.'S.E.  of  Parma. 

BOTTRYS,  in  Botany.  See  Chenopodlum, 

BOTRYTIS.  See  Byssus. 

BOTTS,  in  Zoology,  bots  and  horfeworms.  See  Oes- 
trus genus,  and  fpecies  Equi,  Bovis,  HjEmorrhoidauis, 
Veterinus,  Ovis.  Thefe  are  a peculiar  kind  of  -grub, 
found  not  unfrequently  in  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe,  of 
a cylindrical  figure,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  ob- 
tufe  at  the  other,  and  befet  every  where  with  numerous 
-rigid  fpines.  There  are  at  lead  two  different  kinds  inha- 
biting the  ffomach  of  the  horfe,  which  at  length  produce, 
on  their  arriving  at  maturity,  a two-winged  infeft  of  the 
fly  kind. 

Befides  thofe  of  the  horfe,  there  are  others  of  a diftinft 
‘dcind,  but  belonging  to  the  fame  family,  which  live  in  their 
grub  date  under  the  flein  of  the  backs  of  oxen,  the  deer,  and 
the  rein-deer  ; and  others,  again,  -occupy  for  a dwelling  the 
frontal  cavities  of  the  head  of  the  (heep,  and  cells  at  the  bafe 
of  the  horns ; and  others  inhabit  alfo  the  fame  fituations  in 
the  deer.  They  exid  on  the  pus  and  lymph  they  create  on 
thefe  membranes  by  their  irritation  ; and  when  full  fed,  they 
•fall  to  the  earth,  and  undergo  the  ufual  transformations  of 
other  infeAs. 

The  inaccefiible  fituations  of  thefe  animals  in  their  larva 
flate,  and  the  impoffibility  of  rafing  them  out  of  thofe  fitua- 
tions,  has  been  the  caufe,  probably,  of  their  bidory  having 
lo  long  remained  in  the  greated  obfeurity. 

They  have  been  generally  confidered  by  the  vulgar  as  true 
worms  of  the  intedines,  and  fimilar  in  their  origin  to  other 
worms  of  the  intedinal  canal,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  untrue. 

The  following  is  a concife  detail  of  what  is  at  prefent 
known  refpefting  them-;  the  account  purfuing  nearly  the 
order  in  which  the  difeoveries  have  been  made.  The  fird  who 
laboured  to  unveil  the  hidden  and  extraordinary  economy  of 
thefe  animals  was  Vallifnieri,  an  Italian  of  Padua,  and  chepupil 
•of  Malpighi.  Before  his  time,  the  mod  abfurd  notions  pre- 
vailed refpefting- them.  The  Romans,  who  had  feen  them 
hanging  to  the  extremity  of  the  reftum  of  the  horfe,  be- 
lieved them  to  be  pieces  of  the  intedine  itfelf  torn  away 
by  the  worms  and  animals  exiding  within  them : and  Ve- 
getius  has  thus  deferibed  them ; “ Hujufmodi  paflionis  fig- 
num  ed  (morbus  coriaginofus,)  cum  invenitur  humor  in  ano 
fabas  coflae  fi mills;  ed  namque  fanies  ex  illis  vulneribus  quae 
bediolae  intrinfecus  fecerunt.”  Vallifnieri,  in  his  fird  effay, 
deferibed  the  changes  of  the  oejlrus  bovis  ; giving  indifferent 
•^gures  of  them,  and  tracing  them  from  the  back  of  th«  ox 


to  the  perfe(?t  ftate  of  a fly.  This  effay  was  publifited  Too* 
after  ihe  year  lyoo.  Indeed,  all  that  is  known  refpedling 
them  was  difeovered  within  the.  limits  of  the  lad  century. 

The  next  effay  deveiopes  the  hidory  of  the  oejlrus  ovis,  or 
of  that  infeft  which  is  found  infefting  the  nodnis  and  cavi- 
ties of  the  face  of  the  fheep;  and  in  a fubfequent  volume  (ed. 
Venezia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1633.),  he  publilhed  his  obfervations  on 
the  botts  of  the  horfe.  He  was  embarraffed  by  the  great 
difference  he  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  botts  of  the  do- 
mach;  and  hardly  knew  whether  to  attribute  it  to  a differ- 
ence of  fex,  of  feeding,  or  of  their  being  two  didinft  kinds, 
which  fubfequent  difeoveries  have  fully  confirmed  to  be  the 
cafe.  His  figures  of  them  are  very  obfeure,  and  ill  expreffed, 
fo  much  fo  that  it  requires  an  eyeaccudomed  to  the  appear- 
ance of  thefe  infects,  at  all  to  identify  them.  They  are, 
however,  without  doubt,  defigned  to  reprefent  the  oe.  equi 
and  oe.  hamorrhoidalis . 

The  next  labourer  in  this  obfeure  path  of  natural  hidory, 
was  the  celebrated  Reaumu’-,  vol.  iv.  p.  503.  of  the  “ Me- 
moires  pour  I’Hidoire  des  Infeftes.”  He  repeated  all  the 
experiments  of  Vallifnieri  refpefting  the  above  three  fpecies, 
and  fully  confirmed  all  he  had  faid  refpedting  them  ; ac- 
companying his  account  with  ample  details  of  their  ap- 
pearance and  hahits,  and  his  delcriptions  with  much 
better  reprcfentations  of  them  than  his  predeceffor.  Ma- 
dame de  Breaure,  an  abbefs,  in  whofe  praifes  he  fiifficiently 
enlarges,  at  length  furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  larva  of  the  oe.  bovis  from  fome  of  the  cows  be- 
longing to  her  convent;  and  on  them  he  made  his  cbferva- 
tions.  Among  other  remarks,  in  this  interefting  memoir, 
he  mentions,  that  by  a lingular  chance  he  obferved  a line  of 
fmall  air-bubbles  arranged  alosg  the  fide  of  the  infedl,  and 
placed  oppolite  to  the  Ipiracula,  being  entangled  in  the  pus, 
which  every  where  covered  its  furface,  and  correfponding  in 
number  and  pofition  to  thefe  openings;  which  would  I'eem 
lo  prove  that  thefe  fpiraculse  are  defigned,  not  for  the  ad- 
miffion  of  air,  as  is  generally  conceived,  but  in  reality  for 
its  exit ; the  air  being  received  by  a cartilaginous  tube  open- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  infedt,  viz.  that  extremity -which  is 
placed  next  the  external  opening  of  the  fkin,  and  which  be- 
comes the  tail  part  of  the  future  infeft,  the  larva  being,  in 
reality,  inverted  in  the  abfeefs.  He  very  candidly  obferves, 
however,  that  he  could  not  force. any  air  through  thefe  aper- 
tures, by  holding  the  larva  under  water,  and  comprefling  ifi 
with  the  fingers. 

Healfo  noticed,  that  the  opeiiingin  the  flein,  through  which 
the  larva  breathes  and  evacuates,  is  conliderably  enlarged 
about  the  period  of  its  fxit,  by  the  animal  raifing  itfelf  in 
the  abfeefs,  and  prelEng  againff  it;  and  after  fome  days -of 
this  difeipline,  the  aperture  being  enlarged,  he  works  him- 
fdf  through  by  fneedflve  efforts,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
This  excellent  obferver  particularly  mentions  alfo  their 
launching  themfelves  from  the  back  of  the  animal  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning  in  preference  to  any  other  part 
of  the  day. 

The  perfeft  infeft,  he  obferves,  could  not  be  induced  to 
take  any  kind  of  food  or  noariftiment,  though  he  prefented 
it  with  a great  variety;  a circumftance,  indeed,  that  is  not 
fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  a large  (hare  of  the  infeft 
world  appear  to  pafs  the  laft  ftage  of  their  lives,  not  only 
without  food,  bat  without  organs  for  receiving  it.  Gene- 
ration would  appear  to  be  the  leading  purpofe  of  this  ftate 
of  their  ^xiftence. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  may  be  the 
means  of  exciting  thofe  who  may  be  poffeffed  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  farther  refearch,  to  make  mention  of  the  recitals 
given  by  this  celebrated  obferver  in  another  memoir  (vol.  v. 
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J>,  56.)*  where  he  defcribes  the  hrvx  found  in  the  cavities 
of  tlie  face  of  the  ftag ; and  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
widely  different  from  thofe  inhabiting  the  fame  place  in  the 
fheep,  or  indeed  from  any  other  fpecies  at  prefent  known. 
He  did  not  fucceed  in  his  attempts  to  breed  the  fly  from 
thefe  larvae  ; and  we  are  therefore  in  the  dark  refpedting 
this  infedt  ; and,  unlefs  it  be  the  oejlrus  nafaVis  of  Liinnaeus, 
which,  on  feveral  accounts,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
it  is,  it  mufi:  be  a new  fpecies. 

Reaumur  feems  fully  to  have  believed  the  abfurd  doclrine 
of  Valiiiiiieri,  that  the  parent  fly  entered  aftually  into  the 
noflrils  and  fauces  to  depoflt  its  egg«,  of  which  we  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter  more  particularly. 

Next  to  the  works  of  Reaumur,  in  this  line  of  refearch, 
follow  the  writings  of  baron  De  Geer,  who  has  followed 
and  confirmed  the  difcoveries  of  Valiiiiiieri  and  Reaumur, 
without  adding  any  thing  of  importance  to  their  obferva- 
tions.  He  feems  alfo  to  entertain,  without  hefitation,  the 
Opinion  of  Vallifnieri,  that  the  oejlrus  equi  enters  the  reffum 
to  depoflt  its  eggs.  We  And,  however,  that  he  was  aware 
that  Linnssiis,  under  the  title  »e.  had  confounded  two 

diilindl  fpecies. 

He  alfo  erroneoufly  appears  to  have  confldered  the  oe. 
Idv'is  hamon-hoidalis  om  fpecies,  being  deceived  by 
the  circumfliance  of  their  defeription,  which,  as  to  colours, 
is  very  fimilar. 

Linnaeus  next,  by  the  extraordinary  coricifenefs  of  his 
■writings,  feemed  to  fatirize  the  enormous  details  in  the  na- 
tural hiftorians  of  the  preceding  age,  whofe  w'orks  were 
rapidly  becoming  too  voluminous  even  for  perufal.  On  mofl: 
occaflons  he  brought  what  was  important  to  be  known 
v/ithiii  the  narrow  limits  of  a few  Latin  phrafes  well  ex- 
prefled.  He  marflialled,  for  the  firlt  time,  the  fcattered 
tnembers  of  this  extraordinary  race  under  the  common  fa- 
mily title  of  oejlrus.  He,  however,  was  only  acquainted 
with  five  fpecies,  all  European  ; bovis,  tarandi,  hamorrho'i- 
^lalis,  nafalis,  and  ovis.  His  fpecifle  charadlers  are  very 
appropriate  ; and  we  fliall  have  occafion,  in  enumerating  the 
fpecies  at  prefent  known,  at  the  conclufion  of  this  general 
account,  to  give  them  nearly  as  he  had  done. 

Fabricius  next  added  to  this  family  three  more  fpecies  ; 
the  oe.  buccatus,  oe.  pecortim,  oe,  trompe.  Defcribing  from 
cabinets,  without  entering  into  their  hiftory,  has  been  the' 
foiuKie  of  the  greateft  confufion.  His  oe.  vUuli  is  a mere 
variety  of  the  equi ; and  the  Linnsean  bovis,  which  is  the 
commonefl;  fpecies,  feems  to  be  altogether  omitted  in  his 
enumeration. 

Gmelin  next  occurs  ; and,  collating  from  all  quarters, 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  animals  themfelves,  has 
added  three  more  fpecies,  which  he  believes  to  be  new, 
from  the  works  of  profelfor  Pallas.  Thefe  are  indicated  by 
the  names  of  antilopa,  fafciculojus,  and  hominis. 

The  Euiopean  fpecies,  efpecially  thofe  that  infeft;  our 
cattle,  horfes,  and  (heep,  in  Great  Britain,  being  the  moft 
i-iiterefting,  we  fluall  proceed  to  illuftrate  the  molt  curious 
circumftances  of  their  hiftory,  and  barely  mention  the  names 
of  the  reft,  and  the  animals  and  country  they  inhabit. 

Linnaeus,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  had  never 
met  V ith  the  true  fly  produced  by  the  ox-hot,  but  had  coii- 
ftantly  taken  a very  diffimilar  one  which  infofts  the  horfe  for 
it.  Indeed,  this  infeft  is  timly  rar^e.  Vallifnieri  had  never 
feen  hut  one,  and  that  was  mutilated.  Reaumur,  with  un- 
common pains,  had  raifed  two  or  three  to  the  perfeft  ftate  of 
a fly,  and  informs  us,  'that  to  effeft  his  purpofe  more  com- 
pletely, he  employed  a cow-herd  to  colleft  for  him,  promi- 
fing  him  the  price  of  half  a day’s  labour  for  each  he  fliould 
bring  ; but  out  of  thirty  procured  by  this  means  not  one 
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lived.  The  cow-keeper,  no  doubt,  too  eager  For  his  re» 
ward,  had  prefled  them  with  his  fingers  from  their  fitiia- 
tions  under  the  flein,  before  they  were  perfeftly  ripe  and  fifll 
fed ; in  which  cafe  they  would  certainly  all  perilh,  even 
though  within  a day  of  this  period. 

There  is  only  one  good  fpecimen  of  this  infeft  that  we 
know  of  in  England,  even  at  this  time,  which  is  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  and  was  taken  from  the  back 
of  a cow  near  Hampton  court.  By  rare  chance  we  took 
another  of  thefe  in  die  Alps,  between  Salanche  and  Bonne- 
ville, after  obferving  it  to  fettle  on  lome  dung  that  lay  in  the 
road  where  fome  cattle  had  recently  pafled,  and  which,  ou 
our  return  through  Germany,  we  prefented  to  the  venerable 
and  veiy  refpeftable  profeflbr  D.  Schreber  of  Erlang,  the 
intimate  friend  and  pupil  of  LiniiKus,  who,  we  were  fur- 
prized  to  find,  till  that  time  had  not  feen  it. 

Nothing  is,  however,  more  eafy  than  to  procure  thefe 
infefts  by  the  Ample  means  we  formerly  ufed,  and  the  de- 
tail of  which  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public,  efpe- 
cially to  thofe  who  wiflt  to  fee  them  from  curiofity,  or  from 
a defire  to  procure  them  for  their  cabinets.  During  the  lat- 
ter months  of  the  fummer,  at  which  time  thefe  larvae  are 
moft  frequently  found  of  a mature  age,  and  ready  to  quit 
their  habitations,  which  is  dilcoverable  by  the  fuperior  fi/.e 
of  the  tumor,  and  by  the  increafed  diameter  of  the  external 
opening  in  the  flein  ; felefting  fuch  as  thefe,  the  hairs  are  to 
be  removed  with  a pair  of  feiffars  to  fome, little  diftance  from 
the  tumor,  and  a piece  of  leather  thickly  fpread  with  pitch, 
through  the  centre  of  which  a hole  is  cut,  and  into  this  is 
inferted  a fmall  gauze  pouch  or  bag  ; the  pitched  leather  is 
now  placed  on  the  llcin,  to  which  it  readily  adheres,  and  the 
infeft,  when  it  falls  from  the  abfeefs,  is  caught  by  the  bag, 
where,  as  it  cannot  efcape,  it  remains  till  removed  by  the 
perfoii  who  looks  after  them.  Three  larvse,  procured  in  this 
way,  produced  two  flies  in  very  good  condition  : one  fled 
away  during  fome  experiments  that  we  were  making  with  it ; 
the  other  was  given  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  above  ftated,  after  draw- 
ings had  been  made  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  Linnsean  fociety. 

We  are  now  under  the  neceflity  of  adverting  to  a fmall 
communication  fent  to  the  Linnsean  fociety  by  the  writer  of 
this  article,  in  the  year  1796,  and  publifhed  in  the  third 
volume  of  their  Tranfaftions,  p.  289,  as  this  memoir  con- 
tains fome  farther  obfervations  and  difcoveries  than  thofe 
which  had  fallen  within  the  notice  of  Vallifnieri  and  Reaumur, 
we  fhall  briefly  extraft  from  them  what  is  new  or  ufeful. 

Page  291.  “ The  larva  of  the  oeflrus  bovis  is  vCry  unlike  the 
other  larvse  of  this  genus,  fo  much  fo  that  I did  not  imagine, 
till  I had  procured  the  fly  from  it,  that  it  was  the  larva  of 
an  oejlrus.  It  neither  poffefles  the  aculei,  the  lips,  or  the 
marginal  fetas,  which  are  the  prominent  charafters  of  the 
larvae  of  the  oe.  equi  and  heemorrhoidalis . When  young,  the 
larva  is  fmooth,  white,  and  tranfparent ; as  it  enlarges,  it 
becomes  browner  ; and  about  the  time  it  is  full  grown,  it  is 
totally  of  a deep  brown  colour,  having  numerous  dots  on  its 
furface,  difpofed  in  tranfverfe  interrupted  lines  pafling  rounds 
the  fegments.  Two  diftinft  and  different  kinds  of  lines  arc 
feen  on  each  fegment ; the  upjjermoft  of  them  is  narrower, 
and  cohfifts  of  larger  dots.  Underneath  thefe  there  is  a. 
broader  line,  and  the  dots  fmailer.  Tiie  firft  are  eafily  feen, 
by  ufing  the  lens,  to  be  real  hooks  bent  upwards,  or  towards 
the  tail  of  the  infeft  ; and  oh  examining  the  broader  line  of 
fmall  dots,  with  a tolerably  powerful  magnifier,  they  were 
found  alfo  to  be  real  hooks  turned  in  an  oppofitc  direftion 
to  the  former,  that  is,  downwards  in  tii.e  abfeefs,  and  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  infeft.  This  Angular  arrangement  of 
hooks  round  the  body  of  the  larva,  in  this  inftance,  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  legs  in  other  larvie,  enabling  it  to  move  about 
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in  the  abfcefs  at  .pleafure,  and  to  crawl  out  of  it  when,  ripe, 
and  renders  the  ufe  of  the  tentacula,  obfervable  at  the  fmail 
end  in  the  other  fpecies,  not  neceffary  in  this. 

“ Thefe  hooks,  being  erefted  by  the  mufcles  of  the  ilcin, 
according  to  the  feries  of  them  ufed  by  the  larva,  it  appears 
to  be  raifed  or  depreffed  in  the  abfcefs  ; and  by  this  motion, 
and  the  confequent  irritation,  a more  or  lefs  copious  fecre- 
tion  of  pus  is  produced  for  the  fullenance  of  the  larva.  The 
chryfalides  continued  in  that  ftate  from  about  the  latter  end 
of  June  till  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  when  the  fly,  forc- 
ing open  a very  Angular  marginated  triangular  lid,  or  ofier~ 
euhm,  at  the  fmail  end,  made  its  appearance. 

, “ Although  its  effefts  on  the  cattle  are  fo  often  remarked, 
yet  the  fly  itfelf  is  rarely  feen  or  taken,  as  the  attempt  would 
be  attended  with  confiderable  danger,  if  in  purfuit  of  the 
oxen.  The  pain  it  inflidls  in  depoliting  it*  eggs,  appears  to 
be  very  fevere.  When  one  of  the  cattle  is  attacked  by  this 
fly,  it  is  .eaflly  known  by  the  extreme  terror  and  agitation  of 
the  whole  herd.  The  unfortunate  objedf  of  the  attack  runs 
bellowing  from  among  them  to  fome  diftant  part  of  the 
heath,  or  the  nearefl:  water.  The  tail,  from  the  fevgrity  of 
the  pain,  is  held  with  a tremulous  motion  ftraight  from  the 
body  and  the  head  and  neck  ftretched  out  to  the  utmoft. 
The  reft,  from  fear,  generally  follow  to  the  water,  or  dif- 
perfe  to  different  parts  of  the  field. 

“ When  the  oxen  are  yoked  to  the  pfough,  the  attack  of 
this  fly  is  attended  with  real  danger  to  the  drivers  ; fince 
they  become  perfeftly  uncontrolable,  and  will  often  run  with 
the  plough  diredUy  forwards  through  the  hedges,  or  wdiat- 
ever  obftrudls  their  way. 

“ There  is  provided,  on  this  account,  to  many  ploughs  a 
contrivance  immediately  to  fet  them  at  liberty..  The  Angu- 
lar fcene  attending  the  attack  of  this  fly  on  the  herd,  has 
often  been  the  fubjedf  of  poetical  defcription  ; no  one  has, 
however,  more  naturally  or  elegantly  delineated  it  than  the 
bard  of  Mantua ; 

“ Eft  lucos  filari  circa  ilicibufque  virentem 

Plurimus  alburnum  volitans  cui  nomen  afilo 
Romanum  eft,  oeftron  Graii  vertere  vocantes  : 

, Afper,  acerba,  fonans  ; quq  tota  exterrita  fylvis 
Diifugiunt  armenta  ; furit  mugitibus  asther 
Concuffus,  fylvieque,  et  ficci  ripa  Tanagri.” 

. Georg,  lib.  iii.  ver.  146 — 151. 

“ The  ftrongeft  and  healthieft  beafts  feem  conftantly  to 
be  preferred  by  this  fly  ; and  their  poflefling  them  in  their 
backs  is  confidered  as  a cidterion  of  goodnefs  with  the  dealers 
fin  cattle  ; and  the  tanners  obferve,  that  their  bell  and  ftrong- 
eft hides  have  the  greateft  number  of  bot-holes  in  them, 

“ The  whole  .of  this  family  of  infects  appear  to  have  a 
ftrong  diflike  to  raoifture ; fince  the  animals  find  a fecure  re- 
fuge, when  they  get  into  a pond  or  brook,  where  the  other 
flies  which  annoy  them,  follow  without  hefitation,  but  the 
oeftri  rarely  or  never ; and  during  very  cold,  rainy,  or 
windy  weather,  they  are  not  to  be  feen. 

“ Atiiong  the  country -people,  the  larva?  of  this  infedt  are 
' commonly  known  by  the  name  of  warbles,  wornuls,  or 
wormuls,  or  more  ^iroperly  bots.” 

, We  now  tranfcribe  from  the  above  memoir  what  is  moft 
worthy  of  notice  refpedling  the  oejlrus  equi,  or  large  horfe- 
bot. 

“ Thefe  larvae  attach  themfelves  to  every  part  of  the  fto- 
mach,  but  are  in  general  moft  numerous  about  the  pylorus, 
and  are  fometimes,  though  much  lefs  frequently,  found  in 
the  inteftines.  They  hang  moft  commonly  in  clufters;  being 
fixed  by  the  fmail  end  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  fto- 
mach,  where  they  adhere  by  means  of  two  fmail  hooks  or/f«/^- 
. fula.  When  removed  from  the  Itomach,  they  will  attach 
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themfelves  to  any  loofe  membrane,  and  even  to  the  flrin  of  the 
hand  ;.for  this  purpofe,  they  draw  back  their  hooks  almoft 
entirely  within  the  flein,  till  the  two  points  of  thefe  hooks 
come  clofe  to  each  other ; they  then  prefent  them  to  the 
membrane,  and  keeping  them  parallel  till  it  is  pierced 
thiough,  they  expand  them  in  a lateral  diredlion  ; and  af. 
terwards,  by  bringing  the  points  downwards,  or  towards 
.themfelves,  they  include  a fufficient  piece  of  the  membrane 
with  each  hook,  and  thus  remain  firmly  fixed,  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  any  farther  exertion  from  the  animal. 

“ All  thofe  bots  which  feed  on  the  mucous  membranes 
lining  the  canals  of  the  body,  are  provided  with  thefe  tenta- 
cula ; whilft.  thofe  which  inhabit  beneath  the  flein,  will 
be  found  univerfally  without  them.  The  oeftrus  of  the 
ftieep  has  them  alfo,  but  ufes  them  only  in  palling  oyer 
the  membranes  on  which  it  lives,  making  them  a fixed 
point  to  which  it  draws  up  its  body,  and  thus  fecures  its 
paflage  along,  thofe  fmooth  and  lubricated  lurfaces  of  the 
noftrils. 

“ The  larva  of  this  bot,  when  very  young,  is  of  a cylindri- 
cal figure,  of  a pellucid  ruby  red,  and  appears  without  fpines 
to  the  fegments.  As  it  acquires  an  increafe  of  fize,  it  af- 
fumes  a more  flattened  appearance,  becomes  whiter ; and 
the  fpines,  which  are  tipt  with  black,  become  very  vifible, 
being  placed  in  double  lines,  and  are  diredled  towards  the 
tail,  or  truncated  end  of  the  larva. 

“ Their  food  is  probably  the  chyle,  which,  being  nearly 
pure  aliment,  may  go  almoft  wholly  to  the  compofition  of 
their  bodies  without  any  cxcrementitious  refidue  ; though, 
on  difleftion,  the  inteftine  is  found  to  contain  a yellow  or 
greenilh  matter,  which  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
food,  and  fhews  that  the  chyle,  as  they  receive  it,  is  not 
perfeftly  pure. 

“ The  flownefs  of  their  growth,  and  the  purity  of  their 
food,  muft  occafion  what  they  receive  in  a given  time  to  be 
proportionably  fmail ; from  whence  probably  arifes  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  there  is  found  in  deftroying  them  by  any 
medicine  or  poifon  thrown  into  the  ftomach.  Opium,  to- 
bacco, or  the  draftic  purgatives,  which  often  bring  away  in 
abundance  the  common  worms  of  the  inteftines,  produce  lit- 
tle or  no  effedh  on  thefe. 

“ On  opening  the  body  of  the  bot,  and  removing  the  ge- 
latinous matter,  the  air  tubes  are  feen,  and  feem  of  a fplendid 
filvery  colour,  glittering  very  beautifully,  as  though  they 
were  injedled  with  the  pureft  mercury;  they  remain  diftended 
by  their  own  inherent  elafticity,  and  are  filled  with  air  to 
their  minuteft  ramifications. 

“ Refpiration  appears  to  be  the  office  of  thefe  air-canals, 
which  are  the  lungs  of  the  larva ; and,  confidered  in  this 
point  of  view,  they  are  much  larger  than  the  refpiratory 
organs  of  any  other  animal,- which  is  the  more  extraordinary 
if  the  refpiration  of  animals  be  for  the  produdlion  of  anima 
heat  ; this  being  unneceflary  to  larvae,  that  are  fupplied  fo 
abundantly  with  it  from  the  high  temperature  of  their  refi- 
dence  in  the  living  ftomach.  Nor  can  thefe  organs  be  formed 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  future  infedl,  fince  they  cannot  bq 
detedled  in  either  the  chryfalis  or  fly.  One  Ihould  almoft, 
from  this  circumftance,  be  led  to  fufpedl  that  the  refpiration 
of  animals  was  more  intimately  connedled  with  the  reception 
of  food,  and  the  converting  it  into  living  matter  than  any 
other  defign.  Though  it  would  alfo  appear,  that  the  im- 
purity of  the  air  in  the  ftomach,  and  its  cafnal  fupply  might 
render  thefe  larger  refervoirs  neceflary. 

- “ The  larvae  of  the  large  horfe-bot  attain  their,  full 

growth  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  are  coming  from 
the  horfe  from  this  time  to  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  fome- 
• times  later.  On  dropping  to  the  ground,  they  find  out 
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fome  convenient  retreat,  and  change  to  the  chryfalis;  and 
in  about  fix  or  feven  weeks,  the  fly  appears;  for  the  dc- 
fcription  of  which,  fee  the  conclufion. 

“ The  mode  purfued  by  the  parent  fly,  to  obtain  for  its 
young  a fituation  in  the  ttomach  of  the  horfe,  is  truly  fin- 
gular,  and  is  efiedted  in  the  following  manner.  When  the 
female  has  been  impregnated,  and  the  eggs  are  fufficiently 
matured,  flie  feeks  among  the  horfes  a fubjedl  for  her  pur- 
pofe;  and  advancing  on  the  wing,  (he  holds  her  body  nearly 
upright  in  the  air,  and  her  tail,  which  is  lengthened  for  the 
purpofe,  curved  inwards  and  upwards.  In  this  v/ay,  fhe  ap- 
proaches the  part  where  fhe  defigns  to  depofit  the  egg ; and 
fufpending  herfelf  for  a few  feconds  before  it,  fuddenly  darts 
upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair;  fhe  hardly 
appears  to  fettle,  but  merely  touches  the  hair  with  the  egg 
held  out  on  the  projected  point  of  the  abdomen.  The  egg 
is  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  a glutinous  liquor  fecreted 
with  it.  She  then  leaves  the  horfe  at  a fmall  diftance,  and 
prepares  a fecond  egg ; and  poizing  herfelf  before  the  part, 
depofits  it  in  the  fame  way.  The  liquor  dries;  the  egg  be- 
comes firmly  glued  to  the  hair;  and  this  procefs  is  repeated 
by  various  flies,  till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are  fometimes 
placed  on  one  horfe. 

“ The  horfes,  when  they  become  ufed  to  this  fly,  and  find 
it  does  them  no  injury,  as  the  tahani  and  canapes,  by  fucking 
their  blood,  hardly  regard  it,  and  do  not  appear  at  all  aware 
of  its  infidious  objedf . 

“ Theinfide  of  the  knee  is  the  part  on  which  thefe  flies 
are  mofl  fond  of  depofiting  their  eggs,  and,  next  to  this,  on 
the  fide  and  back  part  of  the  flioulder,  and  lefs  frequently  on 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  hairs  of  the  mane.  But  it  is  a faft 
worthy  of  attention,  that  the  fly  does  not  place  them  pro- 
mifcuoully  about  the  body,  but  conftantly  on  thofe  parts 
which  are  moll;  liable  to  be  licked  with  the  tongue  ; and  the 
ova,  therefore,  are  fcrupuloully  placed  within  its  reach. 
Whether  this  be  an  aft  of  reafon  or  inftinft,  it  is  certainly 
a very  remarkable  one  ; and  one  fliould  fufpeft,  if  it  was  the 
latter,  it  ought  to  direft  the  performance  of  the  aft  in  one 
way  only. 

“ Whichever  of  thefe  it  may  be,  it  is  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  examples  of  pure  inftinft,  or  of  the  moft 
circuitous  reafoning,  any  jnfeft  is  capable  of.  The  eggs 
thus-depofited,  I at  firft  fuppofed  were  loofened  from  the 
hairs  by  the  moifture  of  the  tongue,  aided  by  its  roughnefs, 
and  were  conveyed  in  this  way  to  the  ftomach,  where  they 
were  hatched  : but  on  more  minute  fearch,  I do  not  find 
this  to  be  the  cafe,  or  at  leatl  only  by  accident;  for  when 
they  have  remained  on  the  hairs  four  or  five  days,tliey  become 
ripe,  after  which  time  the  flighteft  application  of  warmtli 
and  moifture  is  fufficient  to  bring  forth  in  an  inftant  the  la- 
tent larva.  At  this  time,  if  the  tongue  of  the  horfe  touches 
the  egg,  its  is  thrown  open,  and  a fmall  aftive 

worm  is  produced,  which  readily  adheres  to  the  moift  furface 
.of  the  tongue,  and  is  from  thence  conveyed  with  the  food 
to  the  ftomach. 

“ I have  often  clipped  off  with  a pair  of  feiflars  fome 
hairs,  with  the  eggs  on  them,  from  the  horfe;  and  on  plac- 
i ig  them  in  the  hand  moiftened  with  faliva,  they  have  hatched 
in  a few  feconds.  At  other  times,  when  not  perfeftly  ripe, 
the  larva  would  not  appear,  though  b.eld  in  the  hand,  under 
the  fame  circumftances,  for  feveral  hours  ; a fufficient  proof 
that  the  eggs  themfelves  are  not  conveyed  to  the  ftomach. 

» It  is  fortunate  for  the  animals  infelled  by  thefe  infefts, 
that  their  numbers  are  limited  and  kept  within  bounds,  by 
the  hazards  they  are  expofed  to.  I fliould  fufpeft  near  a 
hundred  are  loft  for  one  that  arrives  at  the  perfeft  flate  of  a 
fly.  The  eggs,  in  the  firft  place,  when  ripe,  often  hatch 


of  themfelves  ; arid  the  larva,  without  a nidus,  crawls  about- 
till  it  dies;  others  arefubjeft  to  bewaflied  off  by  the  water, 
or  are  hatched  by  the  fun  and  moifture  thus  applied  toge- 
ther ; when  in  the  mouth  of  tlie  animal,  they  have  the  dread- 
ful ordeal  of  the  teeth  and  maftication  to  pafs  through  ; 
and  on  their  arrival  at  the  ftomach,  they  may  pafs,  mixed 
withthe  mafs  of  food,  into  the  inteflfines  ; and  when  full 
grown,  on  dropping  from  the  anus  to  the  ground,  a' high 
road  or  water  may  receive  them ; if  on  the  common,  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  crufhed  to  death,  or  of  being  picked 
up  by  birds,  which  fo  conftantly  for  food  attend  the  foot- 
fteps  of  the  cattle.  Such  are  the  contingencies  by  which 
nature  has  prevented  the  too  great  increafe  of  their  num- 
bers, and  the  total  deftruftion  of  the  animals  they  feed  upon." 

I have  once  feen  the  larvae  of  this  oeftrus  in  the  ftomach 
of  an  afs.  Indeed,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  their  exift- 
ence  in  the  ftomachs  of  all  tins  tribe  of  animals. 

The  perfeft  fly  but  ill  fuftains  the  changes  of  weather  ; 
and  cold  and  moifture  in  any  confiderable  degree  would  pro- 
bably be  fatal  to  it.  Thefe  flies  never  purfue  the  horfe  info 
the  water ; this  avei  fion,  I imagine,  arifes  from  the  chillnefs 
of  the  atmofphere  over  that  element,  which  is  probably  felt 
more  exquilltely  by  them,  than  by  other  flies,  from  the 
high  temperature  they  had  been  expofed  to  during  their 
larva  ftate.  The  heat  of  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  warmeft  climate;  being  about  102^ 
of  Farenheit  ; and  in  their  fly  ftate,  they  are  only  expofed 
to  60°,  or  from  that  to  about  80°,  in  very  warm  weather. 
Such  a change,  if  fuddenly  applied,  would  in  all  probability 
be  fatal  to  them;  but  they  arc  prepared  for  it,  by  fuffering 
its  firft  effefts  in  the  quiefeent  and  lefs  fenfible  ftate  of  a 
chryfalis.  I have  often  feen  this  fly  in  cloudy  weather,  and 
during  the  night  time,  folditfelf  up  with  the  head  and  tail 
nearly  in  contaft,  and  lying  apparently  in  a torpid  ftate, 
though  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer, 

I never  obferved  thefe  bots  hanging  to  the  extremity  of 
the  reftum,  previous  to  quitting  it,  as  the  lucmorroidales, 
ox  fmall  horfe -bots,  are  feen  to  do, 

AVhether  thefe  bots  can  at  all  exift  in  the  ftomach  of  a 
carnivorous  animal,  I am  not  alTured.  I gave  upwards  of 
a hundred  eggs,  proved  by  trials  to  be  ripe,  and  containing 
a living  caterpillar,  to  a cat  in  milk  at  various  times;  and 
on  deftroying  her,  at  the  end  of  two  months  after  the  firft 
portion  had  been  given,  I could  difeover  no  traces  of  them 
in  the  ftomach  or  intellines. 

I gave  fix  of  the  larvoe  of  the  great  horfe -hot,  recently 
taken  from  a dead  horfe’s  ftomach,  and  perfeftly  alive,  to 
another  horfe,  in  a ball  made  of  meal,  in  the  centre  of 
which  they  were  incloied  : their  effefts  on  the  ftomach  were 
not  noticeable  by  any  external  indications;  27  of  them  were 
the  next  day  exhibited  to  a horfe  with  the  farcy,  without 
their  producing  any  fenfible  eft'eft. 

Of  the  oejlrus  heemorrholdalis,  or  fmall  horfe-bot.  The 
larva,  or  grub,  producing  this  infeft,  is  in  moll  refpefts 
like  the  former,  occup)  ing  the  fame  fituation  alfo  in  the 
ftomach  of  the  horfe  ; it  is  eafily  diftingulflted  by  its  fmnller 
lizc,  and  being  nearl)^  or  quite  deftitute  of  fpines,  on  leaving 
the  reftum  ; when  full  grown,  it  affumes  a reddilh  green 
colour,  and  in  about  two  days  becomes  a chryfalis. 

None  of  tiie  larv®  of  this  family  of  infefts  appear  to 
change  their  Ikin,  which  at  length  becomes  alfo  the  fltell  of 
the  chryfalis  : when  fqueezed,  they  forcibly  contraft  them- 
felves into  a fmaller  fpace,  and  become  very  hard.  It  is 
probable  they  in  this  way  refill  the  violent  preffure  they  muft 
occafionally  fuftain  from  the  weight  of  the  food,  and  the 
actions  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  paffing  through  the  intellines 
and  the  fphinftcr  ani. 
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After  remaining  in  the  chryfalis  {late  abftut  two  months, 
the  fly  appears.  See  the  defcription  at  the  concluflon,  and 
the  figure  of  it  in  the  plate. 

“ It  feems  hitlierto  to  have  been  univerfally  believed  among 
raturalifts,  that  the  female  fly  enters  the  anus  of  the  horfe, 
in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  to  depofit  its  eggs.  Reau- 
mur received  the  idea  of  Vallifnieri,  and  Vallifnicri  of  a 
Dr.  Gafpati,  whofe  obfervations  I fiiould  fufpedl  originated 
from  feeing  the  hlppohoj'ai  equina  teazing  the  horfe,  as  ia 
very  commonly  feen  ; and  its  getting  within  the  redlum  v/as 
merely,  it  is  probable,  fupplied  by  his  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion. The  objeftions  to  an  idea  of  tliis  fort  are  thefe,  ad- 
mitting there  was  any  good  foundation  for  fuch  a fuppofltiou ; 
that  the  anus  is  rather  clofed  than,  opened  by  any  irritation 
externally  applied  ; that  the  fly  would  be  cruflied  in  at- 
tempting to  pafs  the  fphindter  of  a horfe’s  rectum  ; and 
having  no  means  of  holding,  while  depoflting  its  eggs,  it 
would  be  quickly  forced  out  with  the  dung  j and  it  is 
evident,  that  the  whole  of  the  ova,  to  the  amount  of  fome 
hundreds,  mull  all  be  depofited  in  one  horfe,  as  it  is  im- 
poiTiblc,  if  the  fly  furvived,  it  could  undergo  this  puniflt- 
raent  a fecond  time  ; for  the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  redlum 
would  at  leaft  deftroy  its  wdngs,  and  prevent  its  attaining  a 
fecond  time  this  fituation. 

“ J mention  thefe  objeftions,  not  as  they  merely  relate  to 
this  fpecies,  but  that  it  may  not  be  credited  of  the  nafalis, 
or  indeed  of  any  of  them,  that  they  really  enter  the  body  of 
the  animal,  to  obtain  for  their  young  a fituation  there. 

“ I have  not  feen  any  writer  who  has  conjedxured  the 
real  mode  in  which  this  fly  depoflts  its  ova;  which  having 
difeovered  by  repeated  opportunities  of  witneffing  it,  I can 
fpeak  of  with  certainty. 

“ The  part  chofen  by  this  infeft  for  this  purpofe  is  the 
lips  of  the  horfe,  which  is  very  diftrefflng  to  the  animal  from 
the  exceflive  titillation  it  occafions  : for  he  immediately  af- 
ter its  touch  rubs  his  mouth  againtt  the  ground,  his  fore 
legs,  or  againll  a tree  ; or  if  two  are  (landing  together,  they 
often  rub  themfelves  againll  each  other. 

“ At  the  fight  of  this  fly  the  horfe  appears  much  agitated, 
and  moves  his  head  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air,  to 
baulk  its  touch,  and  prevent  its  darting  on  the  lips;  but  the 
fly,  watching  for  a favourable  opportunity,  depoflts  its 
eggs  from  the  point  of  the  abdomen,  and  he  continues  to 
repeat  his  attacks  ou  the  lip,  till  the  enraged  animal  en- 
deavours to  avoid  it,  by  galloping  away  to  a dillant  part 
of  the  field.  If  it  then  continues  to  follovv,  or  teaze  him, 
his  lall  refource  is  in  the  v.'aler,  where  the  oeflrus  is  never 
cbferved  to  purfue  him. 

“ The  teazing  of  other  flies  may  fometimes  occafion  a mo- 
tion of  the  head  fimilar  to  this;  but  it  (hould  not  be  miftaken 
for  it,  as  it  is  never  in  any  degree  fo  violent  as  during  the 
attack  of  the  oeflrus. 

“ At  other  times  I have  feen  this  fly  get  between  the  legs 
of  the  horfe  whilfl  he  is  grazing,  and  tlien  make  his  attack 
on  the  lower  lip.  The  titillation  occafions  the  horfe  to 
ilamp  violently  with  his  fore-foot  againll  the  ground,  and 
he  often  flrikes  with  bis  foot  as  though  aiming  a blow  at  the 
fly.  They  alfo  fometimes  hide  themfelves  in  the  grafs  ; and 
as  tlie  horfe  floops  to  graze,  they  dart  on  the  mouth  or  lips, 
and  are  always  obferved  to  poize  themfelves  during  a few 
feconds  in  the  air,  while  the  egg  is  preparing  on  the  point 
of  the  abdomen. 

“ When  feveral  of  thefe  flies  are  confined  in  a clofe  place, 
they  have  a particularly  ftrong  fufly  fmell,  fuch  as  we  feel 
when  animals  are  confined  in  a clofe  place  : and  I have 
obferved  both  ihcep  and  horfes,  when  teazed  by  them,  to 
look  into  the  grafs,  and  fmell  to  it  very  anxioufly  ; and  if 
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by  thefe  means  they  difeover  the  fly,  they  immediately  twns 
aflde,  and  haflen  to  a diflant  part  of  the  field. 

“ The  eggs  of  this  fpecies  appear  of  a darker  colour  than 
the  former,  and  are  provided  with  s. petiolus , or Joot-^slk  from 
the  fmall  end,  the  oppofite  being  obtufe,  and  provided  with 
an  operculum  : it  is  alfo  ribbed  in  a tranfverfe  diredtion,  un- 
like the  eggs  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

Our  anceflors  imagined  that  poverty  or  bad  foodengen-  • 
dered  thefe  animals,  or  that  they  were  the  offspring  of 
putrefatlion.  In  Shakfpeare’s  Henry  the  Fourth,  part  ift, 
the  ofller  at  Rochelier  fays,  “ peas  and  beans  are  as  dank 
here  as  a dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades 
the  hots  and  the  miferable  nag  of  Petruchio  is  faid  to  be 
fo  “ begnawn  with  the  hots.”  When  the  animal  is  kept 
from  food,  the  bots  are  alfo  ; and,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
are  then  tlie  moft  troublefome  : whence  arofe  the  idea,  that 
poverty  or  bad  food  could  engender  them. 

“ Of  the  oejlrus  veterinus.  This  infeft  was  known  to 
Linnaeus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  nafalis,  from  an  idea  of 
its  entering  the  noflrils  of  the  horfe,  and  depoiiting  ics  eggs, 
in  the  fauces:  “ Habitat  in  equorum  fauce  per  nares 
intrans.”  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  2.  p.  969.  which  as  it  could  not 
well  do  without  deftroying  its  own  wings,  is  probably  as 
much  a fable  as  the  “ mire  per  anum  intrans,”  of  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies.  We  have  feen  iowr  chryfalides  of  thisfly, which 
were  uniform.ly  found  under  the  dung  of  horfes,  which  leads 
to  afufpicion  that  they  alfo  inhabit  the  flomach  of  this  animal. 
The  larva  is  at  prefent  unknown ; but  if  it  inhabited  the 
fauces  of  the  horfe,  it  w'ould  produce  fuch  troublefome 
fymptoms  as  could  not  eafily  efcape  the  notice  of  thole 
whofe  buflnefs  it  is  to  attend  to  the  difeafes  of  cattle.  Such 
a difeafe  has,  however,  never  been  deferibed  ; nor  after  an 
exlenfive  opportunity,  both  in  the  dead  and  living  fubjedl,. 
have  I ever  feen  a hot  in  the  fauces  of  the  horfe.  Perhaps 
the  bots  of  the  flomach,  having  crawled  to  the  fauces  in 
fearch  of  food,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  might  have 
given  rife  to  this  idea  : they  may  have  even  accidentally  bred 
there  ; for  there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  thefe  animals 
can  live  in  any  pavt  whatever  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the 
paffages  leading  tP  it.  For  a figure  of  this  fly,  fee  alfo  the 
plate  of  the  oejiri. 

“ Of  the  oflrus  ovis.  About  the  middle  of  June  I pro., 
cured  fome  full-grown  larvas  of  the  oeflrus  ovis,  from  the  in- 
fide  of  the  cavities  of  the  bone,  which  fupports  the  horns 
of  the  flieep.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  thole  of  the 
large  horfe-bot,  of  a delicate  white  colour,  flat  on  the  un- 
der fide,  and  convex  on  the  upper,  having  uo  fpines  at  the 
divifions  of  the  fegments,  though  provided  with  two  curved 
hooks  at  the  fmall  end.  The  other  extremity  is  truncated, 
with  a fmall  prominent  ring  or  margin,  which  feems  to  ferve 
the  fame  purpofe,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  as  the  lips 
ol  the  oe.  equi  and  hasmorrhoidales,  by  oceafionally  clofing 
over,  and  cleaning  the  horny  plate  of  rcfplration.  When 
this  margin  opens,  after  clofing  over  the  plates,  a flight 
fnap  is  fometimes  heard,  from  the  fudden  adraifiion , of 
air. 

“ When  young,  thofe  larvx  are  perfedlly  white  and  tranf- 
parent ; except  the  two  horny  plates,  which  are  black  : as 
they  increafe  in  flze,  the  fegments  of  the  upper  fide  become 
marked  with  two  browm  tranfverfe  lines ; and  fome  fpots 
are  oblervable  on  the  fides. 

“ They  move  with  confiderable  qajcknefs,holdi«g  with  the 
tentacula  as  a fixed  point,  and  drawing  up  the  body  towards 
them.  On  the  underfide  of  the  larva  is  placed  a broad  line 
of  dots,  which,  on  examination  with  glaffes,  appear  to  be 
rough  points,  ferving,  perhaps,  the  double  purpofe  of 
aiEfting  their  paflage  over  the  fmooth  and  lubricated  fur- 
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faces  of  thefe  membranes,  and  of  exciting  alfo  a degree  of 
inflammation  in  them  where  they  reft,  fo  as  to  caufe  a fecre- 
tion  of  lymph  or  pus  for  their  food. 

“ I have  moftly  found  thefe  animals  in  the'  horns  and 
frontal  finufes  ; though  I*  have  remarked  that  the  membranes 
lining  thefe  cavities  were  hardly  at  all  inflamed,  while  thofe 
of  the  maxillary  finufes  were  highly  fo.  From  this  I am  led 
to  fufpedt  they  inhabit  the  maxillary  finufes,  and  crawl,  on 
the  death  of  the  animal,  into  thefe  fttuations  in  the  horns- 
and  frontal- finufes. 

“ The  breeds  of  thefe,  like  the  oe.  boms,  do  not  appear 
confined  to  any  particular  feafon  ; for  quite  young  and  full- 
grown  larvas  m.ay  be  found  in  the  finufes  at  the-  fame 
time. 

“ When  full  grown,  they  fall  through  the  noftrils  to  the 
ground,  and  change  to  xhe  pupa  ftate,  lying  on  the  earth, 
or  adhering  by  the  fide  to  a blade  of  grals.  The  fly  burfts 
the  fnell  of  the  pupa  in  about  two  months.  The  figure  is 
given  in  the  plate  ; and  its  defcription  at  the  conclufion. 

The  manner  in  which  this  fpecies  depofits  its  ova,  which 
we  have  often  feen,  has  not,  we  believe,  ever  been  def- 
cribed  ; nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee,  though  ftaiiding  clofe  to  the 
animal  at  the  time,  e.xaftly  in  what  way  this  is  accompliflied, 
owing  to  the  obfcure  colour  and  rapid  motions  of  the  fly, 
and  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  fheep  ; but  from  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fheep  afterwards,  and  the  mode  of  defence  it 
tabes  to  avoid  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  egg  is  depo- 
fited  in  the  inner  margin  of  the  noftril. 

“ The  moment  the  fly  touches  this  part  of  the  fheep,  they 
fhnke  their  heads  violently,  and  beat  the  ground  with  their 
feet,  holding  their  iiofes,  at  the  fame  time,  clofe  to  the 
earth,  and  running  away,  earneftly  looking  on  every  fide,  to 
fee  if  the  fly  purfues : they  alfo  may  fometimes  be  feen 
fmelling  to  the  grafs  as  they  go,  left  one  fliould  be  lying  in 
wait  for  them  ; which  if  they  obferve,  they  gallop  back,  or 
take  fome  other  diredlion,  as  they  cannot,  like  horfes,  take 
j^fuge  in  the  water  ; to  defend  themfelves  againft  its  attacks, 
they  have  recourfe  to  a rut,  or  dry  dufty  road,  or  gravel-pits, 
where  they  crowd  together  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  with 
their  nofes  held  clofe  to  the  ground  ; which  renders  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  fly,  who  makes  his  attacks  on  the  wing,  to  get 
-at  the  noftril. 

“ I imagine  the  noftril,  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  fly, 
and  the  confequent  rubbing  againft  the  ground,  becomes 
highly  irritated  and  fore  ; which  occafions  their  touch  to  be 
fo  much  dreaded  by  the  fheep. 

From  the  difficult  and  vi  ry  precarious  mode  thefe  flies 
purfue,  and  alfo  the  hanwrrhoidalis,  in  depofiting  their  eggs, 
they  cannot  fucceed  in  depofiting  but  a few  in  each  fheep  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  aftually  entered  thofe 
cavities  of  the  face  to  effedl  it,  they  muft  depofite  them  all, 
and  in  one  fubjedf,  the  impoffibility  of  which  is  already 
ftated. 

“ General  olfervatlons  on  the  oejlri.  Having  traced  thefe 
feparately  tin  o ugh  their  various  changes,  and  mode  of 
propagation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  confider  their  good 
or  ill  effects  on  the  animals  that  are  fubjeft  to  them. 

“ Though  the  attention  of  naturalifts  is  at  prefent  occupied 
with  the  formation  of  a nomenclature,  and  defcriptions,  to 
every  objedl  of  natural  hiftory,  yet  this  purfuit,  though 
difficult,  and  highly  important,  is  not  fo  much  the  ultimate 
aim  of  this  icience,  as  a knowledge  of  their  economy  and 
properties ; as  it  is  front  thofe  we  are  taught  the  moft 
efietftual  means  of  avoiding  the  confequences  of  the  in- 
jurious, and  of  protedling  fuch  as  can  be  ufefully  applied  to 
the  purpofes  of  mankind.  If  after  mature  inquiry,  the 
esiftence  of  the  oeftri  ifiould  be  proved,  in  a greater  degree, 
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injurious,  than  beneficial,  by  any  fervicethey  can  afford,  their 
numbers  might  be  confiderably  reduced,  and  a total  extirpa- 
tion of  fome  of  the  fpecies  would  not,  I am  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve, be  altogether  impracticable  in  our  infular  fituation. 

“ The  injury  derived  from  their  depredations  is  principally 
felt  by  the  tanners,  whofe  hides  are  often  fo  perforated  by 
thefe  animals,  as  to  be  confiderably  damaged  ; and  fome- 
times the  lofs  of  a horfe  or  flieep  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
exiftence  of  the  other  fpecies. 

“ If  it  were  defirablc  to  leffen  their  numbers,  the  follow- 
ing, I apprehend,  would  be  the  moft  fuccefsful  means. 
The  larvae  of  the  oe.  bovis,  or  ox  bot,  which  breeds  in  the 
backs  of  the  horned  cattle,  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  is 
more  eafily  deftroyed  than  the  others  : the  injedlion  of  any 
very  corrofive  liquor  into  the  fiuus  would  kdl  it  ; or  by 
puncluring  the  larva  with  a hot  needle,  through  the  aper- 
ture, in  the  flcin,  or  even  by  fimple  prefi'ure,  they  may  be 
deftroyed,  afterwards  extraftiug  them,  or  leaving  them  to 
flough  away,  which  I have  often  obferved  they  do,  when 
cruflied  by  a blow  from  the  horn  of  the  beaft,  or  by  any 
other  accident,  without  the  leaft  injury  to  the  animal.  A 
man  employed  for  this  purpofe  might,  in  half  a day,  deftroy 
every  boc  on  a large  common,  the  bcafts  being  fuffered  to 
pafs  by  him  one  by  one. 

“ In  refpedl  to  the  great  artd  fmall  horfe-bot,  thofe  who 
have  horfes  which  have  been  much  out  to  grafs  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  countries  where  thefe  flies  are  prevalent, 
might  confiderably  diminifli  their  numbers,  by  examitiing  the 
horfes  occafionally  for  the  bots,  during  the  fummer  months; 
when  they  will  be  found  hanging  to  the  extremity  of  the 
redtum,  where  they  remain,  efpecially  the  hemorrhoidalls, 
for  fome  days  before  they  fall  to  the  ground. 

“ The  deftrudlion  of  a fingle  one,  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  is  not  only  the  death  of  an  individual,  and  its  effects, 
but  the  almoft  certain  deftrudlion  of  a numerous  family. 

“ I am  induced  the  more  particularly  to  recommend  atten- 
tion to  this  circumftance  on  another  account,  which  is  from 
the  neceffity  there  is  of  preventing  the  irritation  which  this 
annual  occafions  to  the  anus  of  the  horfe,  which  at  times  is 
highly  troublefome.  If  the  horfe  is  ufed  on  the  road,  while 
the  bots  are  adhering  to  this  part,  the  irritation  becomes 
particularly  diftreffing,  and  caufes  him  to  move  very  auk- 
wardly  and  fluggifli,  as  though  tired;  and,  if  feverely  beaten, 
he  foon  relapfes  again  into  the  fame  awkward  way  of  going ; 
and  as  this  generally  happens  during  warm  weather,  it  is 
attributed  to  mere  lazinefs,  and  fevere  corredlion  follows,, 
but  to  .no  purpofe,  of  which  we  have  two  or  three  times 
been  an  eye  witnefs ; but,  on  the  removal  of  the  bot,  the 
cure  is  iiiftantaneous. 

“ There  is  no  medicine  at  prefent  known  that  will  detach 
them  from  the  ftomach,  or  inteftines,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  abundance  of  infallible  noftrums  for  this  pui-pofe 
among  the  very  numerous  profeffors  of  horfe  medicine.  Aa 
eafy  and  effedlual  mode  for  the  oe.  equi,  is  to  deftroy  the 
eggs  which  are  depolited  on  the  hairs,  and  are  readily 
feen  and  removed  by  a pair  of  feiffars,  or  a brufli  and  wara 
water. 

“ In  the  fheep,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  pre- 
vent or  deftroy  them  by  any  of  thefe  means,  particularly  if 
they  are  fituated  in  the  maxillary  finufes ; as,  in  this  cafe, 
even  trepanning  them  woujd  be  infufficient,  as  they  would 
probably  lie  concealed  in  the  convolutions  of  the  turbinated 
bones. 

“ Perhaps  the  I'emoval  of  the  fheep  to  a dlftant  pafture, 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  whilft  the  greateft  part 
of  the  bots  are  yet  on  the  ground,  in  a chryfalis  ftate,  and 
not  bringing  them  on  fuch  ground  again,  till  the  fetting  in 
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of  winter,  would  lie  the  means  of  deftroying  them  mofl 
eft'ecftuaUy  ; and  thisprocefs,  repeated  for  two  or  three  years 
fucceffively,  in  places  where  they  are  particularly  trouble- 
fdme,  might  prove  eventually  ufeful  to  the  farmer : the  Lap- 
landers, we  learn  from  Liniiseus,  migrate  annually  with  their 
rein-deer,  on  account  of  the  hot  which  infefts  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithftanding  the  apparently  un- 
neceffary  exiftence  and  cruel  elfedts  of  the  oejlri,  they  are 
probably  not  altogether  without  an  ufe,  or  were  defigned 
by  Providence  to  add,  without  a recompence,  to  the  nume- 
rous fiifferings  of  thefe  laborious  and  inoffenfive  animals. 

“ A phyfiological  view  of  their  effefts  will  perhaps  belt 
j'iftify  their  exiftence,  and  fave  them  from  fuch  an  impu- 
tation. 

“ Thelarvseof  the  or/?/'*',  when  applied  under  proper  re- 
ftriftions,  and  only  to  a certain  extent,  may  be  of  greater 
utility  than  from  ourprefent  very  limited  knowlege  of  them 
we  are  able  to  difeover;  but  we  may  venture  to  remark,  that 
their  effeft  in  keeping  up  a confiderable  degree  of  irritation 
in  the  membranes,  on  which  they  are  fituated,  may  perhaps 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  a perpetual  iffue,  orblifter. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  abundant  proof  of  the  utility  of  local 
irritations,  in  preventing  the  accefs,  as  well  as  in  effefting  the 
cure  of  diforders.  W e often  fee  a formidable  difeafe  quickly 
removed  by  bliftering  the  Ikin,  or  by  irritating  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  ftomach,  or  inteftines,  by  a vomit  or 
purge.  The  appearance  of  exanthematous  eruptions  on  the 
ficin,  and  the  formation  of  local  abfeeffes,  from  the  fame 
caufe  of  partial  irritation,  often  relieve  a general  diforder  of 
the  fyftem, 

“ The  mucous  membranes,  and  the  lldn,  poflefs  this  power, 
when  irritated,  in  a more  eminent  degree  than  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  to  thefe  the  larvse  of  the  o£/?;‘i  are 
applied.  Irritating  the  membranes  of  the  ftomach,  by  fuch 
means,  in  other  animals,  would  excite  naufea  and  vomit- 
ing ; but  the  horfe,  not  poffeffing  this  power,  his  ftomach  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  ftimulus  of  fuch  inhabitants. 

“ How  far  the  accefs  «f  thofe  dreadful  diforders,  which 
fometimes  arife  of  themfclves  in  cattle  and  horfes,  and  after- 
wards become  contagious,  as  the  murrain,  glanders,  farcy, 
&c.  may  be  prevented  by  thefe  peculiar  irritations,  it  will 
not  be  eafy  to  difeover,  nor  whether  that  fingular  tendency 
or  difpofition  in  the  horfe  to  inflammatory  complaints,  as  the 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  termed  moon-hlindnefs,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  bones,  &c.  may  be  in  any 
degree  fubdued  by  thefe  local  ftimuli.” 

“ In  confirmation  of  this  fuggeftion,  I may  remark,  (al- 
though I am  aware  other  reafons  may  alfo  he  affigned'  for 
it,)  that  thofe  horfes  which  are  not  expofed  to  the  bots, 
more  frequently  are  infedled  with  the  glanders,  farcy.  See. 
as  thofe  of  the  army,  poll  coaches,  poll  waggons,  and  dray 
horfes,  thefe  being  rarely  fpared,  from  the  nature  of  their 
work,  to  graze  on  the  commons,  and  thus  be  expofed  to 
receive  them.” 

If,  on  a more  minute  fearch  into  their  effedls  on  the 
fyftem,  the  utility  of  thefe  native  ftimuli  of  animals  fliouldbe 
eftabliftied,  and,  like  the  leach,  or  the  .cantharides,  they 
IhoulJ  be  called  in  aid  of  veterinary  medicine,  it  would  be 
very  practicable  to  adminiiler  them  artificially,  in  any  quan- 
tity, either  by  the  eggs,  or  the  larvae  themfelves. 

If  the  ftimulus  is  confidered  as  of  too  gentle  a nature,  it 
IS,  in  fome  meafure,  atoned  for  by  its  permanency,  and  the 
unlimited  power  of  increafing  their  numbers;  at  leaft  by  the 
admiaillration  of  them,  in  this  way,  we  might  aceurately 
alcertain  their  real  effects,  and  whether  they  are  fo  fatal  as 
has  been  imagined. 

There  feems  alfo  to  be  a principle  exifting  in  nature  ef 
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leaving  no  fpace  unoccupied  that  can  poHibly  afford  a fitua- 
tion  for  the  convenient  increafe  of  animal  exiftence  : hence, 
perhaps,  fprings  one  of  the  caufes  for  the  extraordinary  oc- 
cupation of  thefe  parts  by  thefe  animals. 

The  charadlers  which  appear  to  be  general  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  this  family  are,  that  the  antenme  have  three  articula- 
tions, the  laft  almoft  globular,  having  a briftle  or  hair  in 
front ; and  thefe  antenns  are  each  lodged  in  a deep  excava- 
tion of  the  face.  The  mouth,  a fimple  aperture,  not  at  all 
projedling  from  the  head.  ’Y\\e  palpi^  or  feelers,  are  two, 
of  two  joints,  their  extremity  globofe,  funk  in  a depreffton 
on  each  fide  the  mouth. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  extraordinary  family  at  prefeut 
known  are, 

Oejlrus  hovis,  great  ox  bot  fly.  Brownifh  unfpotted  wings;, 
abdomen  with  a black  band  in  the  middle,  and  its  extremity 
with  orange-yellow  hairs. 

Oe.  equi,  or  great  horfe  bot.  Wings  white,  with  a ftripe 
of  black,  and  twofmall  black  fpots. 

Oe.  hamnrrhoidalis,  or  lefler  horfe  bot.  Wings  dark,  un- 
fpotted, abdomen  black,  bafe  white,  and  point  orange. 

Oe.  veterinus,  or  nafalis  of  I.innasus,  the  red  bot  fly; 
Wings  unfpotted,  fides  of  the  thorax,  and  bafe  of  the  ab- 
domen, with  white  hairs. 

Oe.  ovis.  The  fheep  bot  fly.  Wings  tranfparent,  with  fmall 
fpots  at  the  bafe;  abdomen  chequered  with  black  and  white. 

Oe.  tarandi.  The  rein-deer  bot  fly.  Wings  immaculate, 
thorax  with ablack band,  abdomen  orange,  pofteriorly  yellow. 

Larva,  &c.  In  the  backs  of  the  rein-deer  of  Lapland. 

Oe.  cuniculi.  The  American  rabbit  lot.  Black  wings, 
brown  thorax,  black  beyond  the  middle,  pofteriorly,  on 
the  fides  of  the  thorax,  and  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen,  with 
yellow  hairs.  Larva.  In  the  backs  of  the  hares  and  rabbits 
of  Georgia.  The  immenfe  fize  of  this  oeftrus,  which  is  more^ 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  ox  bot  of  this  country,  would 
lead  us  to  doubt,  whether  it  might  not  have  been  the  in-‘ 
habitant,  originally,  of  fome  of  thofe  immenfe  animals  of 
that  continent,  which  are  now  loft.  See  Lin. ' Society 
Tranf.  vol.  iii.  p.  299. 

Oe.  hiccatus.  Carolina  bot  Jly.  Red-brown,  face  white, 
with  black  fpots. 

Found  in  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Oe.  pecorum.  Wings  brown,  thorax  grey,  hairy,  abdomen 
black,  bafe  with  white  hairs.  In  the  inteftines  of  the 
ftieep,  fays  Fabricius,  whofe  fpecies  are  to  be  adopted  with 
great  caution  ; perhaps  it  is  only  a dark-coloured  female,  of 
the  oe.  nafalis.  The  whole  genus  has  been  greatly  con- 
fufed  by  Fabricius,  and  not  lefs  by  his  fucceflbr.  Prof. 
Gmelin,  where  three  additional  fpecies,  antilope,  fafciculojusy 
and  hominis,  are  probably  all  fpurious.  The  firlt  of  thefe 
agrees,  in  all  refpedls,  with  the  female  of  oe.  equi,  the 
habitat  being  falfe.  The  fecond  is  a variety  of  the  oe.  nafa- 
lis, and  the  third  is,  perhaps,  merely  an  accidental  depofit 
of  oe.  bovis,  in  the  human  body,  of  which  there  are  nume- 
rous inftances. 

Oe.  Georgianus.  Body  and  wings  black,  fides  of  the 
thorax  white,  with  two  black  fpots. 

It  is  found  in  American  Georgia;  the  animal  it  infefts  is 
not  yet  known.  From  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Francillon.  It 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  oe.  bovis,  and  very  diftinft  from  any 
thing  yet  deferibed. 

For  the  figures  of  thefe  animals,  fee  the  plate  of  the  ge- 
. nus  Oejlrus. 

BOTWAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  and  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  feated  on  a 
fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Neckarj 
10  miles  S.  of  Heilbronn,  and  13  N,N.E.  of  Stutgard. 

BOTZEN, 
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BOTZEN.  See  Bolzano. 

BOTZENBURG.  See  Boitzenburg. 

BOVA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
province  o.f  Calabria  Ultra,  the  fee  of  abiftiop,  fuffraganof 
Reggio,  fituate  on  the  brow  of -a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  near  the  fea;  20  miles  S.E.  of  Reggio.  Being 
out  of  the  way  of  trade  and  thoroughfare,  this  place  can 
boall  neither  of  wealth  nor  agriculture.  The  villages  in  its 
vicinity  carry  corn,  cheefe,  and  cattle  to  Reggio  ; but  that 
being  a poor  mart,  has  but  fmall  demands,  and  a little  cir- 
culation of  money.  Moll  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Greek 
origin  and  rife  ; and  emigrated  from  Albania  a few  centuries 
ago.  Their  common  language  is  Albanelb,  which  is  a 
dialeift  quite  different  from  the  modern  Greek  and  Sclavonian 
languages  ; and  though  known  in  Europe  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years,  andfpoken  by  all  the  nations  round  Alba- 
nia, ftill  remains  without  an  alphabet,  and  many  of  its  founds 
are  not  to  be  accurately  expreffed  either  by  Latin  or  Greek 
letters.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  a mixture  of 
the  draledls  of  thofe  Tartarian  hordes  that  over-ran  Macedo- 
nia and  Greece  in  the  8 th  century;  to  which  medley  the  in- 
tercoLirie  with  Germans,  Italians,  and  crufaders,  has  added  a 
variety  of  foreign  terms.  The  men  can  fpeak  Calabrefe ; 
but  the  women,  who  neither  buy  nor  fell,  underftand  no 
tongue  but  their  own,  which  they  pronounce  with  great 
fweetnefs  of  accent.  Swinburne’s  Travels  in  the  two  Sici- 
lies, vol.  ii.  p.  241,  &c. 

BOUAGE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
I.ower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of 
Nantes  ; 8 miles  S.W,  of  Nantes. 

BOUALI,  a town  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  Loango, 
fo  called  by  the  French. 

BO  VAT  A terr^e,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers,  lignifies  an 
bxgate  of  land,  or  fo  much  as  may  be  ploughed  in  a year 
with  one  ox  ; by  fome  reckoned  at  fifteen  acres,  by  others 
at  eighteen,  by  others  at  twenty,  and  by  others  at  thirteen 
br  twenty  fhillings  yearly  rent. 

This  is  otherwife  called  bovatus,  and  lovariata  terrse. 

BOUATI,  in  Botany.  Rumphius  Amb.  2.  tab.  41. 
Bofcin  Nouveau  Diftionnaire  d’Hiffoire  Naturelle.  Clafs, 
hexandria  digynia. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  fmall,  tripartite,  pubefcent,  ca- 
ducous. Cor.  petals  three,  oblong,  pointed,  concave, 
longer  than  the  calyx:  Stam.  fix.  P'lll.  germ  fuperior,-  oval, 
Gompreffed,  villofe,  dimpled  at  its  fummit ; ftigmas  two, 
feffile,  obtufe.  Per.  a capfule  nearly  heart-fliaped,  com- 
preffed,  fmooth,  fharp  edged,  dimpled  at  its  fummit,  and 
divided  into  two  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a fingle  oval 
feed. 

' It  is  a fmall  tree  which  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  ex- 
tremely bitter  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  given  with  fuccefs  in 
fevers.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a reftorative,  and  an  antidote  to 
poifons. 

BOUBI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  the  French 
navigators  to  the  booby  of  the  Englilh.  See  Booby. 

BOUBIL,  the  name  by  which  the  Chinefe  at  Canton  de- 
nominate the  crying-thrufh,  turdiis  canorus.  In  other  parts 
of  China,  the  fame  bird  paffes  under  the  title  of  wa-menu. 
Sonnerat  tells  us,  this  is  the  only  finging  bird  that  is 
known  to  inhabit  the  vaft  empire  of  China,  where  it  is  occa- 
fionally  kept  in  cages,  forthe  fake  of  amufement,  by  the  fair 
fex.  It  fubfifts  on  rice,  worms,  infefts,  &c.  The  fame 
bird  is  alfo  called  baniahhou.  See  Canorus. 

Boubil,  Boubil  de  la  Chine,  the  name  given  by  Sonne-, 
rat  to  the  tnrdus  bulil  of  Gmelin,  and  chau'nting-thrujh  of 
I.atham.  See  Bubil. 

EOUBOU.  Le  Vaillant,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Birds  of 
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Africa,  bellows  this  name  on  a fpccies  of  Turdus,  the 
m.ale  of  which  has  a remarkable  peculiar  note,  refembling 
the  word  boubou,  often  repeated.  This  bird  was  prcvioufly 
deferibed  by  Buffon,  under  the  title  of  Merle  noir  et  llanc 
d' AliJJlnie  : it  is  alfo  the  turdus  eethiopirus  ot  Gmelin. 

BOUBOUT,  one  of  the  fynonymous  names  of  the 
hoopoe,  or  hoop,  the  upupa  epops  of  Liimsus.  Sec 
Epops. 

BOUC,  in  Zoology,  Geyjfet  bock,  Gefn.  fynonymous 
names  of  the  goat,  capra  hircus.  Bouc  d’ Afrique,  is  capra 
deprej'a  ; bouc  de  jiida  (of  Buffon)  capra  reverfa  of 
Linnaeus;  \.h.e  nvhida’w  goat  oi  Pennant. 

Bouc  Darnoifeau,  the  French  name  of  the  Linnaean  an~ 
tilope  grimmia  ; called  alfo  by  Xhtxn  grimme,  and  Ch  'evre  de 
grimme. 

P)OVC~EJlain,  or  Bouc-Jlein,  the  names  of  the  wild  goat. 
{^capra  ibex  oi  Linn.),  in  old  French  writers.  The  word  is 
of  German  origin,  being  derived  from  bock,  or  bouc,  and 
Jleen,  a rock  or  ftone  ; in  French,  bouc  de  rocher;  or,  as  we 
ffiould  render  it,  the  rock,  or  mountain  goat.  Thus  alfo, 
bouc  des  r ocher s,  bouquetin,  bouc  Jauvage,  8cc. 

BOUCCANE  GRE,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of  the  fynony- 
mous names  oPfparus  pagel.  See  Pagel. 

BOUCARDE,  or  Bucarde,  in  Conchology.  See  Car- 
DiUM,  the  cockle. 

BOUCHAIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillridt  of  Douay,  feated  on  the  Scheldt,  and  carrying  on 
a confiderable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  The  place  contains 
1,128,  and  the  canton  13,509,  inhabitants;  the  territory 
comprehends  j 52^  kiliometres  and  20  communes.  Bouchaiu 
is  a ffrong  town ; it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
in  1711,  after  a fiege  of  30  days,  retaken  in  the  following 
year  by  marefchal  Villars,  and  invefted  by  the  Auflrians  in 
1793,  but  foon  relieved  ; 3 leagues  S.W.  of  Valenciennes, 
and  2-i  N.N.E  of  Cambray. 

BOUCHARDON,  Edme,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
French  foulptor,  was  born  in  1698  at  Chaumont  in  Baffigny, 
where  his  father  was  a fculptor  and  architedf:  and  educated 
at  Paris,  in  the  fchool  of  Couftou  the  younger.  At  Rome, 
•whither  he  removed  as  the  king’s  penfioner,  to  which  his 
merit  advanced  him,  he  cultivated,  with  affidiu'ty  and  fuc- 
cefs, his  talent  for  defign,  by  copying  the  precious  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  works  of  modern  painters.  He 
afterwards  fettled  at  Paris,  and,  notwithltanding  his  fingular 
fimplicity  of  charadler,  became  eminently  diftinguifiied,  fo 
that  he  was  employed  in  feveral  works  of  importance  ; the 
principal  of  which  are  the  fountain  in  the  rue  de  Grenelle, 
fauxbourg  St.  Germain  ; a ftatue  of  Love  making  a bow  of 
the  club  of  Hercules,  W'ith  the  arms  of  Mars  ; and  the 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XV.  at  Paris.  In  1736,  he  was 
appointed  defigner  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres ; and, 
in  1744,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting, 
of  which  he  was  made  profeffor  in  1 746.  Having  acquired 
a decent  fortune,  by  his  induftry  and  regularity,  and  at- 
tained high  eminence  in  his  art,  he  died  in  1762.  Hiscom- 
pofitions  are  formed  in  the  ftyle  of  fimple  antiquity,  and 
more  admired  for  correflnefs  and  good  tafte,  than  for  force 
of  expreffion  or  vigour  of  imagination.  His  drawings  are 
highly  efteemed  ; they  have  furnifhed  various  engravings  ; 
and  a Treatife  on.  Anatomy,  for  the  ufe  of  artifts,  publilhed 
by  Huquieres  in  1741,  is  illuftrated  with  figures  by  his 
hand.  The  chief  amufement  of  this  artift  was  mufic,  which 
he  performed  in  a mafterly  ftyle.  D’Argcnville’s  Vies  de 
Sculpteurs.  Gen.  Biog. 

BOUCHARI,  or  PouCHARi,  zSIo  Boutcher,  Boucherie, 
&c.  in  Orrdlhology,  Thefe  are  the  common  names  of  the 

grey- 
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gVey-backed  flirike,  lanius  exruhilor,  in  Burgundy.  The 
words  are  derived  from  the  Englifh  butcher-birds,  an  epithet 
applied  with  us,  in  a general  manner,  to  all  the  fpecies  of 
the  fhrike,  or  lanius  genus. 

BOUCHE,  Martin,  in  Biography,  an  engraver,  who 
flourillted  in  1680.  He  was  chiefly  employed  by  book- 
fellers  : and  portraits  were  his  principal  performances.  He 
worked  altogether  with  the  graver,  in  a neat  but  (tiff  ftyle.; 
but  his  portraits,  feveral  of  which  were  thofe  of  Jefuits  who 
fufiered  in  England  about  his  time,  are  not  deftitute  of  me- 
rit. Strutt. 

Bouche  of  court,  the  privilege  of  having  meat  and  drink 
at  court  fcot-free. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  boivge,  louge,  and  budge ; it  is 
mere  French,  where  it  fignifies  mouth.  The  French  ftill  ufe 
the  phrafe,  Avoir  bouche  a la  cour  ; that  is,  to  have  table  or 
diet  at  court. 

This  privilege  is  fometimes  only  extended  to  bread,  beer, 
and  wine  : it  was  a cuftom  anciently  in  ufe,  as  well  in  the 
houfes  of  noblemen  as  in  the  king’s  court. 

Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter  retained  lir  John  de  Ewre,  to 
ferve  him  with  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  war,  allowing 
them  bouge  of  court,  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats,  horfe- 
Ihoes,  and  nails.  Sir  Hugh  Merrill  had  the  fame  privilege 
for  life,  on  condition  of  ferving  king  Edward  IE  Kennet. 
Gloff.  ad  Faroch.  Ant.  p.  378. 

Bouche  Argent,  in  Conchology,  the  trivial  French  name 
of  a Ihell  of  the  turbo  genus,  the  mouth,  or  opening  of  which 
is  filvery  within.  Linnseus  calls  it  turbo  argyrojlomus  ; the 
Englilh  filver-mouth  turbo,  or  filver  mouth. 

Bouche  d’Or,  as  in  the  former,  atrivial  fort  of  exprefllon 
among  the  French  colleftors  for  the  Linntean  turbo  chryfo- 
Jlomus,  the  mouth  of  which  is  of  a fine  golden  hue.  This 
is  the  gold-mouth  turbo  of  the  Englifli.  ' 

There  are  a number  of  other -fliells,  diftinguilhed  in  like 
manner,  by  the  colour  of  the  mouth,  toteach  of  which  a cha- 
radieriftic  epithet  is  given ; but  fuch  names  are  always  capri- 
cious, and  liable  to  be  mifapplied,  becaufedhey  are-the  names 
in  common  ufe  among  the  dealers  in  fliells,  and  others,  who 
have  only  a flight  acquaintance  with  the  fubjedt  of  tefta- 
ceology.  It  is  always  better,  therefore,  to  retain  the  names 
afcribed  to  them  by  Linnaeus,  and  cther  Latin  authors. 

BOUCHEMAINE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
<anton  in  the  diftridl  of  Angers  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Angers. 

BOUCHENE',  a town  of  Porfia,  in  the  province  of 
.Korafan  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

BOUCHER,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a.modern  French 
•painter  of  celebrity,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1706,  firll  educated 
under  Le  Moine,  and  finilhed  his  Undies  at  Rome.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  fettled,  he  obtained,  by  the 
ftyje  of  his  painting,  the  appellation  of  the  “ painter  of  the 
graces,”  and  the  “ French  Albani.”  He  was  advanced  to 
the  poll  of  firfl;  painter  to  the  king,  and  that  of  diredlor  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  after  Vanlop;  but  he  was  carried 
off  by  apremature  old  age  in  1770.  His  charafter  was  focial 
and  frank,  without  envy  or  avarice;  he  was  always  ready  to 
beftow  his  works  on  thofe  who  admired  them,  and  liberal  in 
his  encouragement  of  young  artifts.  Of  his  Angular  modefty 
we  have  an  inftance,  in  his  refufal  to  .retouch  a pidlure  of 
one  of  the  firft  Italian  mailers,  alleging,  “ Such  works  are 
holy  veffels  to  me.”  His  works  were  held  in  high  eftima- 
.tion.  He  pofTefled  great  fertility  of  invention  ; but,  fays 
Mr.  Strutt,  he  was  defedlive  in  corredtnefs  and  grandeur  of 
delign.  He  executed  fome  flight  etchings  from  his  own 
pompofitions,  and  thofe  of  other  mailers.  Strutt.  Nouv. 

■X)ia.  Hdt. 
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Boucher,  John,  a furious  fanatic,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
where  he  became  pEofeflbr  of  philofophy  and  theology, 
and  afterwards  reftor,  in  1580.  He  was  alfo  prior  and 
dodlorof  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  made  rcdlorof  St.  BenedicE 
As  a preacher  and  a winter,  he  was  a leading  and  adlive  pro- 
moter of  the  league  againil  king  Henry  HI.:  the  rebels  firfl; 
aiTembled  in  his  apartments  in  1585  ; and  he  ordered  the 
alann-bell  to  be  rung  in  his  church,  which  contributed  to 
excite  the  popular  infurredlion  of  ijSy,  the  confequences  of 
-which  wer-e  (o  difgraceful  and  detrimental  to  the  king.  Soon 
after  he  publiflied  a difcourfe,  entitled,  “ De  julla  Hen- 
rici  III.  abdicatione  . Francorum  regno,”  Par.  1589;  which 
contained  feveral  very  infamous  charges  againil  the  king. 
Boucher  has  been  charged  with  infligating  James  Clement, 
a Dominican  monk,  to  the  aflaflination  of  Henry  ; however 
this  be,  he  applauded  the  a£l  after  it  had  been  committed. 
He  was  a violent  oppofer  to  the  fuccefliion  of  Henry  IV. 
againil  whom  he  declaimed  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the 
prefs.  Nor  did  his  oppofition  ceafe  with  the  king’s  abjura- 
tion ; for  pretending  that  he  was  a feigned  convert,  and  that 
the  pope’s  abfolution  was  invalid,  he  publifned  “ Nine  Ser- 
mons” on  the  fubjecl,  which  he  had  preached  at  Paris  in 
ayqj.  When  the  Parifians  received  Henry  into  the  capital, 
thefe  fermons  were  publicly  burnt,  and  Boucher,  perlilling 
in  the  party  of  the  leaguers,  fled  with  the  Spanifli  garrifon, 
in  1594,  into  the  Low  Countrie's.  At  Tournayhe  obtained 
a canonry  ; and,  after  a refidence  of  50  years,  he  died  dean 
of  that  chapter,  in  1644.  Under  a feigned  name  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  written  an  apology  lor  John  Chatel,  who  made 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  and  alfo  for  the  Jefuits, 
who,  in  confeqUence  of  it,  were  banilhed  from  France.  So 
atrocious-  was  his  virulence  as  a partifan,  that  he  jullified  the 
condudl  of  thofe  wretches  who  had  hanged  the  firll  prefident 
BrilTon,  and  dignified  them  with  the  title  of  martyrs  of  Jefus 
Chrilt,  after  they  had  been  executed  by  the  duke  de  May- 
enne  for  that  murder.  It  is  laid,  however,  that,  to^vards 
the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  regretted  living  among  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  manifelled  fome  ligns  of  repentance  for 
the  atrocities  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Gen.  Di6l. 

Boucher,  John-Joseph,  born  at  Lifle,  the  25th  of 
March  1715,  was  made,  in  fuccelfion,  phyfician  to  his  native 
city,  correfponding  member  of  the- Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  foreign  alTociate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at 
Paris.  .He  publilhed  in  1751,  “ Methode  abrege  pourtrai- 
ter  la  dyfenteric  regnante  a Lifle  en  1750,”  4to.  He  alfo 
furniflied  the  Journal  de  Medicine  witli  “ Meteorological 
Obfervations”  made  at  Lifle,  and  with  other  philofophical 
papers.  Eloy.  Didl.  Hifl. 

Boucher,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farfiflan,  on  the  north. coaft  of  theTerfian  gulf  j 
160  miles  S.W.  of  Schiras. 

BOUCHOUX,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillrifl  of  St.  Claude- 
The  place  contains  1,890,  and  the  canton  6,094,  inhabi- 
tants; the  extent  of  the  territory  comprehends  127I  kilio- 
metres  and  1 3 communes. 

BOUCLANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridlof 
Befangon  ; Smiles  E.  of  Befan^on. 

BOUCLIER,  in  Ichthyology,  fynonymous  with  cyclop- 
tere,  the  French  name  of  the  Cyclopterux  genus  of 
filhes. 

Bouclier  de  tortue,  in  Conchology,  the  name 

given  by  the  French  colledlors  to  thofe  fliells  of  the  limpet 
genus  whofe  colours,  and  general  form,  bear  fome  refe'm- 
blance  to  the  fcale  of  a tortoife.  The  mofl  remarkable 
fpecies  ®f  this  kind  h patella  iejludinaria  oi  Liniiasus. 

Bouclier 
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BouCLiSR,  In  Entomology^  a genua  of  coleopterous  in- 
fedls  in  Olivier’s  arrangement,  included  in  his  firil  fcclion. 

The  boucliers  are  diHinguilhed  by  having  two  tranfparent 
wings  under  the  elytra  ; body  a little  depreffed ; thorax 
large,  dilated,  fcarcely  lefs  than  the  elytra,  and  concealing 
the  head  of  the  infedf.  The  antennse  clubbed,  perfuliated, 
fomewhat  compreffed,  nearly  the  length  of  tjie  thorax,  with 
eleven  joints,  the  hrft  of  which  is  large,  elongated,  and  club- 
bed, and  the  laft  ahiuoft  oval.  The  mouth  is  furniflied  with 
horny,  fimple  mandibles ; acutely  pointed  jaws  ; "had  four 
unequal  filiform  feelers ; and  laltly,  the  tarfi.  are  filiform, 
and  compofed  of  five  joints. 

Infedts  of  this  tribe  were  formerly  confounded  with  thofe 
of  caffida,elophorus,fphisridium,  nicrophorust  opntrtnn,  and  n;.ii- 
dula,  from  all  of  which  they  are  to  be  difcriitiinated  by  the 
foregoing  charadfer  of  bouclicr. 

There  is  another  very  analogous  genus  to  this,  namely, 
peliis  of  Fabricius.  Peltis  was  a name  given  many  years 
ago  by  Geoffrey  to  tlie  infedts  afterwards  called  filpha  by 
Linntsus.  It  was  again  taken  up  by  liliger,  who  bellowed 
it  on  a new  genus  of  cokoptera  eliablifited  by  liim,  in  wliicli 
tiie  Linnsean  fpectes  of fdpha,  groffa,  ferrnghiea,  oblonga,  and 
Umhata,  were  coinprifed.  The  geawh  peliis  is  adopted  from 
liliger  by  Fabricius,  in  his  laff  work  on  coleoptera,  Svjlema 
Eleutheratorum.  It  will  be  therefore  proper  to  point  out  ex- 
adlly  in  what  particulars  thofe  two  genera  differ.  The 
peltis  has  the  lower  lip  truncated  and  ciliated,  while  in  the 
boucliers  that  part  is  dilated  and  bifid  ; there  is  fome  diffimi- 
litude  in  the  external  charadler  of  the  two  genera,  and  their 
habits  of  life  are  diftindl.  See  Peltis. 

The  boucliers  exhale  a moll  foetid  odour.  Commonly 
they  are  found  feeding  upon  cadaverous  carcafes,  the  dung 
of  animals,  or  other  fuch  filth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ftench  of  thefe  infedls  affedls  even  the  animal  matter 
which  they  crawl  upon,  and  on  which  they  fubfift.  When 
taken  in  the  baud,  thefe  beetles  fpurt  from  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  from  the  anus,  a drop  of  liquor  of  a dark  or  black 
colour ; the  confiftency  of  which  is  thick,  and  the  ftench  dif- 
gufting.  This  liquor  is  not  produced  by  violence  or  com- 
preffion  ; it  is  voluntarily  difeharged  by  the  creature,  and  is, 
beyond  difpute,  a fecretion  prepared  by  nature  to  promote 
the  putrefadlion  of  the  fiefh  it  may  chance  to  meet  with,  as 
it  is  only  in  that  ftate  that  the  boucliers  feed,  upon  it. 

Olivier  deferibes  only  a few  fpecies  of  this  family;  namely, 
le  thoracique,  which  is  black,  oval,  and  depreffed  ; thorax^, 
fawn  colour;  and  wing-cafes  with  elevated  lines.  LeliUorat 
is  black,  long,  with  three  elevated  lines  on  tlie  wing-cafes, 
and  a tranfverfe  pi'otuberance.  Le  raboteux  is  black  ; the 
wing-cafes  rugged,  with  three  elevated  lines;  the  thorax 
rugged  likewife,  and  finuous  behind.  Ldatre  is  very  black, 
with  an  entire  thorax  ; the  wing-cafes  dotted,  with  three 
Jmooth,  elevated  lines.  L’ohfcur  is  black,  flightly  convex, 
with  the  wing-cafes  dotted,  and  three  elevated  lines  ob- 
fcurely  marked.  Le  quadriponSu'e  is  oval,  depreffed,  and 
black  4 the  wing-cafes  of  a pale  yellow,  with  two  black  dots 
on  each.  Thefe  are  all  the  boucliers  mentioned, 

BOUCNASCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Holftein ; 5 miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Rendf- 
burg. 

BOUCOIRAN,,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Uzes ; 3 leagues  W.  of  Uzes, 

BOUCONVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  St.  Mihiel ; 2 leagues  E.  of  St.  Mihiel. 

BOUDHA,  in  Indian  Mythology.  See  Boodh. 
BOUDIN  DE  MER,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by 
VoL.  V.  , 
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Dfequemare  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  Oftober,  177S,  ta 
a fort  of  marine  worm  with  a flicath,  which,  it  is  believed, 
muft  appertain  to  the  nereis  genus;  but  of  which  the  de- 
feription  is  fo  very  incomplete  as  to  render  this  a matter  of 
uncertainty.  The  animal  inhabits  a membranaceous  ffieath 
about  four  inches  long. 

BOUDOIR,  Le,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  ocean,  difeovered  by  Quiros,  in  1606,  by 
whom  it  was  called  La  Dezana in  1767,  by  Wallis, 
who  named  it  “ Ofnaburg  ;”  and  in  the  following  year  by 
Bougainville,  tylio  gave  it  tire  name  of  “ Le  Boudoir,”  or 
“ Pic  de  la  Bcudeufe.”  The  natives  call  it.  “ Maitea,” 
according  to  the  report  of  captain  Cook,  who  vifiled  it  in 
1769.  See  Maitea. 

BOUDRI,  or  Boudry,  a town  and  chatelain  of  Swiffer- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Neucliatel,  6 miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Neu^ 
cT.atel,  near  the  river  Reufe,  which  runs  into  the  lake  of 
Neachatel.  N.  lat.  46°  59'.  E.  long.  Cd.  38'. 

BOUDROU,  or  Boudroun,  the  modern  name  of  the 
ancient  “ Plalicarnaffus,”  ( wliich  lee),  fituate  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ceramic  gulf,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Stancho,  on  the 
coaft  of  Caria.  Thefortrefs,  wliich  is  at  the  e itrance  of  the 
prefent  harbour  of  Boudroun,  is  tlie  work  of  the  knights  of 
St.  Jolin  of  Jerufalem,  who  made  themfclves  mailers  of  this 
place,  when,  after  the  lirft  erufadcs,  they  had  eftabliflred 
themfelves  at  Rhodes.  They  conftrudled  this  citadel  on  the 
foundations  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  confort  of 
Artemifa,  and  named  it  “ Caftel  San  Pietro,”  or,  in  Spaniffi, 
“ San  Pedro.”  Of  this  the  Turks  made  “ Bedro,”  tlien 
“ Boudroun,”  changing  the  P into  B,  according  to  their 
manlier  of  pronunciation.  Coats  of  arms,  fculptured  in 
fome  compartments  of  the  walls.  Hill  ftiew,  as  at  Rhodes,  in 
wliofe  hands  Boudroun-  was,  before  it  paffed  into  thofe  of 
the  Turks.  Its  prefent  poffeffors  have,  with  their  cuftomary 
negligence,  fuffered  the  harbour  to  be  choaked  up,  fo  that 
there  is  no  longer  water  enough,  for  large  fliips;  the  harbour, 
however,  is  fafe  and  commodious,  leaving  to  the  wind  and 
fea  only  a very  narrow  entrance.  N.  lat.  36^  59'.  E.  long 
2 7=>  15'. 

BOUDS,  in  Entomology,  the  epithet  under  which  the 
weevil  is  diftinguifiied  in  fome  countries. 

BOVEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Commercy  ; 5 leagues  S.E.  of  Bar-le-Duc. 

BOVELLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Amiens  ; 2 leagues  W.  S.W.  of  Amiens. 

BOVENA,  the  moil  eafterly  of  the  Hieres  iflands  to 
the  eaft  of  Toulon,  in  the  Meditenanean,  on  the  coaft  of 
France.  See  Hieres. 

BOVENDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Heffe-Rhinfels ; 4 miles 
N.  of  Gottingen. 

BOVES,  a town  of  Franck,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton , in  the  diftridl  of  Amiens ; 
i-i  league  S.  E.  of  Amiens. 

BOUEXIERE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
meat-of  the  life  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftri<9-  ofVitre;  10  miles  N.E.  of  Rennes. 

BOUFFE,  in  Zoology,  a race  of  doga  with  fine,  long, 
frizzled  hair ; a crofs  breed  between  the  barbet  and  great 
fpaniel. 

BOUFFLERS,  Louis-Francis,  m Biography,  duke, 
peer,  and  marfhal  of  France,  and  a celebrated  general,  was 
the  fon  of  Francis  count  of  Boufflers,  and  born  in  16^.4.  In 
i66q,  he  became  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  ferved  in  con- 
queft  of  Lorraine  under  marflial  Crequi  ; and  in  tne  war 
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againfl  Holland  he  diftingailhed  himfelf,  under  Turenne,  in 
feveral  battles  and  fieges.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Flanders  ; and  at 
length  was  made  general  of  the  army  on  the  Mofelle,  in 
1690.  After  feveral  ferviccs  of  importance  at  Mons,  Liege, 
Luxemburg,  and  Namur,  See,  he  was  advanced  in  1693  to 
the  rank  of  marflial  of  France  ; and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  made  governor  of  French  Flanders  and  the  town  of 
LiHe.  In  1695,  having  held  out  63  days  agalnft  the  united 
forces  of  the  allies  under  king  William  at  Namur ; when 
the  place  capitulated,  he  was  arrefled  prifoner  of  war  ; 
and  upon  his  remonftrance  that  the  whole  garrifon,  which 
had  not  been  furrendered  by  the  French,  according  to  the 
articles  of  war,  fhould  have  been  retained  rather  tlian 
himfelf,  he  was  anfwered,  by  the  compliment,  “ Sir, 
you  are  eftimated  at  10,000  men.”  Fie  afterwards  con- 
duced the  conference  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick.  In  1708,  he  acquired  great  glory  by  an  ob- 
ftinate  defence  of  Lifle  for  four  months,  when  it  was 
threatened  with  a fiege  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  On 
this  occafion  he  difplayed  his  magnanimity,  by  his  noble 
declaration  to  a perfon  w'ho  reprefented  to  him  the  facility 
of  killing  prince  Eugene  ; “ Take  him  prifoner,”  fays  he, 
“ and  your  fortune  is  made  ; but  expeC  the  moft  fevere 
punifhment,  if  you  undertake  any  thing  againfl;  his  life,” 
At  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  he  conduCed  the  retreat,  fo 
as  to  lofe  neither  cannon  nor  prifoners.  Having  eftablifhed 
the  charafter  of  a true  patriot,  as  well  as  that  of  a great 
commander,  he  died  at  Fontainbleau,  in  1711,  at  the  age  of 
68.  “ His  heart,”  faid  madame  de  Maintenon,  “ was  the 

lafl;  part  that  died.”  Nouv.  DiC.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

Boufflers,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  formerly 
called  “ Cagni,”  in  the  department  of  the  Oife  ; 7 miles 
W.  of  Beauvais. 

BOUFRAMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriC 
of  Neufehateau  ; 2 leagues  S.  of  Neufehateau. 

BOUGAINVILLE,  John  Peter  de,  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  educated  at  the  college  of 
Beauvais.  The  firft;  exhibition  of  his  literary  charaCer  w’as 
in  a profe  tranflation  of  “ Anti-Lucretius,”  with  a pre- 
liminary difeourfe.  Amongfl;  the  friends  and  patrons,  pro- 
cured for  him  by  his  diflinguilhed  literary  talents  and 
amiable  qualities,  was  M.  Freret,  fecrctaj-y  of  the  Academy 
of  inferiptions  and  Belles  Letters,  by  w'hom  he  was  intro- 
duced into  that  fociety,  and  whom  he  fucceeded  in  his 
oflice.  Of  the  various  papers,  which  he  wmote  for  the 
Flemoirs  of  the  Academy,  two  of  the  mofl;  confiderable  are 
thofe  on  the  voyages  of  Pytheas  of  Marfeilles,  and  of  Hanno 
the  Carthaginian.  In  1754,  he  w'as  admitted  into  the 
French  academy  ; and  appointed  cenfor-royal,  and  keeper 
of  the  antiquities  in  the  Louvre.  He  alfo  publifbed  “ a 
parallel  between  Alexander  and  Thamas  Kuli  Khan  and 
edited  Freret’s  Chronology.  He  died  of  an  afthma,  to 
which  he  had  been  fubjeft  from  his  youth,  at  the  caftle  of 
Loches,  in  1763,  Nouv,  Didl.  Flift. 

Bougainville,  M.  I>,  F.  a native  of  France,  and  the 
firft  perfon  of  that  country  w'ho  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
His  nautical  difeoverios  W'ere  very  numerous,  and  he  oc- 
cupies a high  rank  among  thofe  who  have  extended  our  ac- 
quaintance with  diftant  feas  and  iflands.  He  w^as  killed  by 
the  mob  in  a tumult  at  Paris,  May  10,  1792. 

Bougainville  bay,  in  Geography,  lies  in  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  north  fide. 

Bougainville  ijland,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  adjoining  a group  of  other  iflands,  W'ith  which  it 
forms  a bay  not  lei's  than  15,000  toifesin  extent,  fcen  by  M. 


Bougainville  in  176S,  and  feparated  by  the  ftraits,  calleij' 
after  his  name,  from  the  ifland  of  Bouka,  which  fee.  The 
high  mountains  of  this  ifland  are  covered  with  trees,  and 
appeared  to  the  voyagers  in  fearch  of  La  Peroufe  to  be  at 
leaft  1200  toifes  in  perpendicular  height,  and  to  be  diftant 
from  the  fiiore  above  20,000  toifes.  It  terminates  in  very 
low  lands,  having  fine  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
feemed  to  be  very  populous.  The  moft  foutherly  point  of 
this  ifland  is  in  S.  lat.  7°  4'  5.".  E.  long.  155"  38'  34". 
The  northern  point,  called  point  Laverdy,  is  in  S.  lat.  5° 
34'.  E.  long.  154' 51'.  See  Arsacides  and  Solomon. 
ijlands. 

Bougainviile’s  ftraits,  lie  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,, 
at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  iflands  of  Solomon ; wdiich. 
fee. 

BOUGEANT,  William-Hyacinth,  in  Biography^. 
a French  Jefuit,  was  born  at  Quimper,  in  1690,  and  having.;, 
been  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  he  taught  the  languages 
and  rhetoric  in  their  feminaries  at  Caen  and  Nevers.  He 
afterwards  refided  in  the  college  of  Lewis  le  Grand  at  Paris, 
and  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  literature.  Befides  the  part 
w’hich  he  took  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  he  was  the  author 
of  feveral  wmrks  ; the  principal  of  which  are  “ Hiftory  of 
the  Wars  and  Negotiations  which  preceded  the  Treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  2 vols.  i2mo. 
a work  of  high  eftimation  for  its  curious  fafts  and  elegant 
ftyle  ; “ Expofitions  of  the  Chriftian  doft rine  by  queftions 
and  anfwers,  divided  into  three  catechifms,”  4 vols.  i2mo.  ; 
“ Voyage  Merveilleux  du  prince  Fan-Eeredin  dans  la  Roman- 
eie,”  1 2mo.  a performance  of  fancy  for  which  fome  orthodox 
zealots  occafioned  his  temporary  exile  to  La  Fleche  ; “Three 
Comedies,”  in  profe.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  controverfial 
pieces  on  the  eucharift,  and  fome  critical  papers  in  the  Me- 
moirs de  Trevoux.  After  his  death,  was  printed  his  “ Hif- 
tory of  the  Treaty  of  Weftphalia,”  2 vols.  4to.  a work  that 
is  ranked  among  the  beft  niftorical  produftions  of  France. 
Bougeant  was  of  an  amiable,  focial  difpofition  ; and  is . 
thought  to  have  felt  much  uneafinefs  from  the  attacks  that 
were  made  upon  him,  which  ftiortened  his  days.  He  died! 
at  Paris  in  1743.  Nouv.  Di£t.  Hift. 

BOUGH,  m Antiquity^  Green  boughs  made  part  of  the 
decorations  of  altars  and  temples,  efpecially  on  feftival 
occafions.  Oaken  boughs  were  offered  to  Jupiter;  thofe 
of  laurel  to  Apollo ; of  olive  to  Minerva ; myrtle 
to  Venus ; ivy  to  Bacchus pine  to  Pan  ; and  cyprefs  to 
Pluto. 

BOUGIE,  in  Surgery,  is  a French  term,  originally  de- 
noting a wax  taper,  but  now  generally  applied  to  feveral 
inftruments  which  are  ufed  by  furgeons  in  difeafes  of  the 
urinary  paffage,  &c.  See  the  articles  Caruncle,  Stric- 
ture, Urethra,  and  CEsophagos,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  the  diforders  in  which  bougies  are  principally  em- 
ployed, the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  article  being  chiefly  on 
the  compofition  of  thefe  chirurgical  inftruments.. 

Contrivances  for  dilating  the  urethra,  in  cafes  of  obftruc- 
tion  to  the  flow  of  urine,  were  employed  even  fo  early  as  the 
time  of  Albucafis,  and  th^  Arabiftical  furgeons ; but  thefe 
were  not  brought  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfeftion  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  ftriftures  in  the  urethra  introduced 
them  into  more  general  ufe.  The  firft  efforts  of  furgeons, 
in  this  particular  department  of  their  art,  may  be  perufed 
in  the  writings  of  Andreas  Lacuna,  Amatus  Lufitanus,. 
Alphonfus  Fernis,  Ambrofe  Pare,  Franc.  Arcasus,  Theo- 
dore Mayerne,  John  de  Vigo,  and  Fabriclus  ab  Aquapen- 
dente. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  who  invented  wax  candles,  or 
7 rather 
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rather  who  applied  them,  for  thefe  purpofes ; but,  as  the 
name  hovgie  is  of  French  origin,  it  may  be  the  invention  of 
a French  furgeon,  and  perhaps  of  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  (who 
fiouriihed  before  the  exiftence  of  Syphilis  in  Europe) ; for 
this  furgeon,  in  his  chapter  “ I)e  ulceribus  ancharuin,”  &c. 
Chir.  Mag.  Traft.  IV.  Doftr.  II.  cap.  7.  recommends  the 
“ Turunda  ex  cera,”  to  be  paffed  up  the  urethra. 

The  materials  commonly  had  recourfe  to,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  bougies,  catheters,  and  founds,  during  the  fixteenth 
century,  were  gold,  filver,  and  lead  ; but  as  thefe  metallic 
rods  were  not  fufficiently  pliable  and  foft  for  introduftion 
into  a difeafed  urethra,  furgeons  afterwards  ufed  bougies 
formed  of  flips  of  linen  or  cloth,  dipped  in  melted  wax , &c. 
and  rolled  into  the  fize  of  a goofe-quill,  of  fufficient  length 
to  pafs  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder.  This 
kind  of  bougie  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Daran,  of 
Paris,  who,  neverthelefs,  made  ule  of  fome  very  ridiculous 
and  ufelefs  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of  them  ; fuch  as 
flieep’s  dung,  pulverized  flioe-leather,  port  wine,  and  live 
pigeons  ; not  to  mention  various  other  ingredients,  equally 
needle! s,  though  not  quite  fo  abfurd  and  prepofterous. 

As  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by  furgeons  that  bougies 
a£l  mechanically  only, 'and  not  medicinally,  in  curing  difeafes 
of  the  urinary  canal,  we  fiiall  proceed  to  defcribe  the  pro- 
perties and  compofition  of  waxen  or  plaiter  bougies;  after 
which  we  fhall  notice  the  elaftic  bougies,  and  ihall  offer  a 
few  hints  on  an  invention  by  Mr.  Smyth,  of  London,  who 
has  lately  contributed  to  the  revival  of  metallic  inllruments, 
which  had  almoft  been  wholly  laid  afide,  on  account  of  their 
W'anting  due  flexibility,  &c. 

The  properties  required  in  a bougie  for  dilating  a con- 
trafted  urinary  canal  are,  i.  Sufficient  firmnefs  to  overcome 
the  refiftance  of  the  flridlure  ; 2.  A degree  of  flexibility, 
which  fhall  yield  and  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  windings  or 
tortuofities  of  the  morbid  canal  ; 3.  So  much  ftrength,  co- 
hefion,  or  tenacity,  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  breaking  ; 
4.  Perfeft  fmoothnefs  of  furface,  that  it  fliall  occafion  no 
iineallnefs  or  difficulty  in  palling  ; y.  A mildnefs  in  its  com- 
pofition, which  may  enfure  its  remaining  for  a fufficient 
time  in  the  urethra,  without  exciting  pain  or  inflammation. 

That  it  is  poffible  to  communicate  a medicinal  quality  to 
bougies  cannot  be  denied  ; and  it  having  been  an  old  opi- 
nion that  ftridlures  were  ufually  attended  with  ulcers  or 
abrafions  in  the  urethra,  which  required  healing,  furgeons 
have  frequently  employed  medicines  in  the  compofition  of 
bougies,  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a power  of  cicatrizing  thefe 
ulcers  : but  of  late,  both  the  remedy  and  the  difeafe  have 
been  exploded;  we  do  not  any  longer  fufpedi  venereal  ulcers 
as  a concomitant  fymptom  of  llridlure,  and  therefore  have 
difcontinued  wliat  were  called  cicatrizing  applications.  Still, 
however,  the  idea  of  employing  mercury  in  this  way  is  not 
wholly  given  up  ; and  there  are  medical  pradlitioners  who 
prefer  bougies  containing  a large  proportion  of  the  fpecific, 
believing  that  it  tends  to  eradicate  any  venereal  taint  in  the 
fyllem  : but  the  major  part  of  the  profeffion  confider  mer- 
cury as  entirely  ufelefs  in  thefe  cafes;  becaufe,  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  any  venereal  taint  in  the  conilitution,  this  mode 
of  adminiftering  mercury  would  not  be  the  moft  eligible  for 
the  cure  ; and  becaufe  the  addition  of  fuch  an  incongruous 
article  to  the  other  ingredients  has  the  effedi  of  diminilhing 
the  tenacity  of  the  bougies.  A prefcription  formerly  in 
vogue,  and  which  therefore  had  been  received  into  the  laE 
edition  of  Chambers’s  Cyclopasdia,  confilted  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  two  ounces;  quickfilver,  one  ounce;  and  crude  anti- 
Uiony  in  powder,  half  an  ounce. 

The  objedlion  againft  antimony,  and  fuch  like  brittle  naa- 


terials,  will  undoubtedly  be  nrged  with  at  leaf!  as  much  force 
as  that  w'C  have  already  made  agaiufl;  mercury  ; and  on  this 
account  we  recommend  that  no  mineral  iubftance  fliall  be 
employed  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  leflTen  the  tenacity  or  cohc- 
five  nature  of  the  plafter  compofition. 

The  belt  formed  plaiter  bougies  may,  without  any  injury, 
be  varied  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients,  or  in  the 
colouring  matter  they  contain,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  weather,  or  the  intention  of  the  furgeon.  They  may- 
be coloured  red,  with  a little  cinnabar;  white,  with  ceruffir ; 
black,  with  aethiops,  &c. ; and  in  warm  weatlicr,  or  a tro- 
pical climate,  they  fiiould  be  made  of  a fil  ter  confiftence 
than  i,i  a cold  country.  The  bafis  of  all  plafler  bougies 
fnould  be  wax  and  oil : the  wax  may  be  either  yellow  or 
white  ; the  oil,  eitiier  vegetable  or  animal ; to  which  may  be 
added,  a, final!  proportion  of  refinous  matter,  &c.  toaflbrd 
the  degree  of  confiller.ee  and  tenacity  we  require.  The  in- 
gredients fhould  be  well  boded  and  incorporated  together, 
efpecially  when  there  is  the  addition  Cufually  made)  of  li- 
tharge or  minium  in  confiderable  quantity. 

The  following  are  among  the  molt  fimple  and  approved 
compolitions  for  plaller  bougies  : 

N'  I.  R.  Gum  lac,  one  pound  ; 

Litharge  plafter,  three  pounds  : 

Diffulve  the  gum  lac  in  the  plafter  by  flow  boiling,  and 
add  of  yellow  w-ax  two  pounds.  After  about  three  hours 
more  boiling,  the  w'hole  may  be  fet  afide  for  ule. 

II.  iy.  Olive  oil,  three  pounds; 

Yellow-  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Minium,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Thefe  articles  are  to  be  boiled  flowly  for  fix  hours,  or 
even  longer  in  the  winter.  If  the  mafs  be  not  of  a fuffi- 
ciently firm  confiftence,  add  three  or  four  ounces  more  of 
the  w-ax. 

IV.  R.  Litharge  plafter  three  parts,  and 

White  w-ax  two  parts;  to  which  add  as  much 
olive  oil  or  hog’s  lard  as  will  give  the  confiftence  required. 
Boil  them  as  before. 

V.  R.  Yellow  w-ax,  one  pound  ; 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Acetated  cerufle,  from  two  to  eight  drams, 
according  to  the  degree  of  fohdity-  defined.  Small  bougies 
are  to  be  made  of  a thicker  mafs  than  larger,  efpecially  for 
a hot  climate. 

N-*  VI.  R.  Yellow  wax,  four  parts; 

Oil  of  olives,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

Boil  them  gently  together  for  two  hours,  or  until  they 
are  properly  incorporated. 

As  preferiptions  of  this  fort  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  it 
is  unneceflary  to  increafe  the  number  of  our  formulae  : the 
above  compofitions  are  to  be  ufed  in  a melted  ftate,  but  not 
very  hot.  Slips  of  foft  linen  or  calico,  of  a fine  texture, 
and  not  lefs  than  eleven  inches  in  length,  are  to  be  dipped 
into  the  warm  mafs,  or  fpread  over  with  fome  of  it  by  rnieans 
of  a broad  fpatula ; and  care  fhould  be  taken  to  make  the 
furface  of  this  cerecloth  as  fmooth  and  uniform  as  poffible. 
Some  perfons  advife  that  the  flips  of  fine  rag  fhall  be  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  from  eight  to  eleven  inches,  and  about  three 
in  breadth ; thefe  flips  are  then  to  be  rolled  up  loofely,  and 
taking  hold  of  one  extremity-  with  the  left  hand,  let  it  fall 
upon  the  furface  of  the  plafter,  and  then  draw-  it  out  gently-. 
As  it  is  drawn  out  it  will  unroll,  and  take  up  a quantity  of 
plafter  on  the  furface,  equal  to  the  thick'uefs  of  a wafer  or  a 
fixpence  ; though,  to  facilitate  the  unrolling  of  the  ra_g,  k 
will  be  proper  to  affift  its  motion  vvith  the  end  of  the  fpa- 
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tula,  orfomc  other  inftriiment.  Theplafter,  however,  mud 
be  warm  enough  to  foak  through,  and  difcolour  the  rag, 
otherwife  it  will  not  make  fo  good  a bougie. 

If  the  ch^'  hi)e  exaftly  three  inches  broad,  it  will  make 
fix  bougies  of  a moderate  fize  ; but  their  fize  may  be  fuited 
to  the  occafion.  It  is  generally  advifeable  that  the  bougie 
fhould  be  fmailer  at  the  end  which  is  introduced  through  the 
ftridfures,  than  at  that  which  is  left  out  at  the  penis.  For 
this  purpofe  many  cut  off  a part  of  the  oblong  fquare 
before  mentioned,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  reduce  it  almolt 
into  the  lhape  of  a long  right-angled  triangle  ; but  as  this 
way  of  cutting  it  weakens  the  bougie  exceedingly,  and  as  it 
is  not  at  all  ncceffary  that  the  boilgie  lliould  be  taper  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  it  is  much  better  to  cut  off  a 
little  Hope  of  about  an  inch  and  a half  long  from  the  end 
that  is  to  be  paffed  into  the  urethra,  which  will  leffen  it 
where  it  is  neccffary  to  be  fmall,  and  leave  it  ftrong  in  the 
other  part,  where  the  diminution  is  not  neceffary. 

The  plafter  taken  up  by  the  cloth,  when  dipped,  will  have 
little  bubbles  upon  its  furface,  and  not  be  fo  fmooth  as  if  it 
had  been  fpread  ; therefore  an  iron  fpatula,  a little  warmed, 
may  be  paffed  over  the  plafter  before  it  be  cut  into  bougies, 
which  will  render  it  more  compaft  and  even.  It  is  a much 
more  exaft  and  fpeedy  method  to  cut  the  bougies  off  with  a 
knife  and  ruler  than  with  feiffars.  When  they  are  rolled  up, 
it  muft  be  with  that  fide  outw  ard  which  is  covered  with 
plafter  ; and  they  muft  firft  be  rolled  by  hand  as  clofe  as 
poffible,  before  they  are  rolled  upon  a board  or  marble ; for 
upon  this  circumftance  the  neatnefs  of  the  bougie  depends. 

It  feldom  happens  that  a bougie  is  required  to  be  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  three  quarters  in 
circumference  ; but  the  generality  of  praftitioners  are  apt 
to  err  in  ufing  them  of  too  fmall  a fize  to  produce  any  per- 
manent advantage  in  overcoming  the  ftridture.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a great  difference  in  the  calibre  of  the  urethra 
of  different  perlons,  and  we  have  known  the  plafter  compo- 
fition  to  have  been  forced  off  the  linen  by  a patient  haying 
ufed  the  bougie  too  large,  fo  as  to  colleft  the  plafter  in  a 
mafs  within  the  urinary  canal  ; but  we  ftill  lay  down  as  a 
general  rule  to  employ  the  inftrument  as  large  as  can  be 
conveniently  introduced,  and  again  withdrawn  from  the 
urethra,  although  by  no  means  fo  large  as  to  hazard  the  ac- 
cident here  alluded  to. 

Some  furgeons  have  very  highly  extolled  the  utility  of 
bougies  made  of  catgut,  becauff  of  the  property  they  pof- 
fefs  of  becoming  dilated  by  the  mo-ifture  of  the  urethra,  and 
thus  enlarging  the  contracted  part  of  the  canal.  We  have, 
however,  been  much  difappointed  in  our  expectations  from 
catgut  bougies  ; as  they  did  not  dilate  with  fufficient  force 
upon  the  exadl  fpot  in  which  the  difeafe  exifted,  and  there- 
fore fwelled  generally  without  advantage  ; nay,  it  even  hap- 
pens that  the  catgut,  if  it  be  large,  will  not  come  away 
without  difficulty  and  pain,  fince  it  dilates  equally  beyond 
the  ftrifture  itfelf,  as  well  as  on  the  contradled  part ; and  if 
it  be  not  fufficiently  large,  its  foftnefs  renders  it  of  no  utility 
whatever.  As  there  is  no  poffible  mode  in  which  the  cat 
gut  can  do  any  good,  but  by  mechanically  extending  the 
ftridfure,  and  as  this  can  only  happen  for  a few  moments 
while  the  inftrument  remains  firm,  it  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  refledling  perfon  that  this  kind  of  bougie  is  likely  to 
be  even  lefs  ul'tful  than  thofe  made  of  plafter  or  cerecloth  ; 
and  this  is  precifely  what  we  have  obferved  as  the  refult  of 
our  own  experience. 

Pradtitioners,  being  in  fome  refpedts  diffatisfied  with  the 
bo'-gies  commonly  ufed,  have  introduced  pieces  of  fmooth 
wlmiebone,  oi  long  flips  of  leather,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; 


but  w'e  think,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  liable,  at  leaft,  to 
as  ftrong  objedfions  as  any  we  have  already  mentioned  ; and 
the  trials  made  with  them,  by  feveral  furgeons,  have  not  at 
all  produced  a convidftion  of  their  fuperiority.  At  prefent, 
indeed,  they  feem  to  be  entirely  laid  alide. 

Another  fpecies  of  bougie,  which  deferves  much  more 
attention,  is  compofed  of  catgut  internally,  and  covered  by 
a thin  layer  of  diffolved  elaftic  gum,  or  caoutchouc.  The 
manufafture  of  this  elaftic  vegetable  fubftance  is  confined 
to  a very  few  hands.  We  believe  it  was  firft  applied  in  a 
ftate  of  folution  to  the  purpofes  of  fiirgery,  either  by  Mr. 
Theden,  a Pruffian  furgeon,  or  by  M.  Bernard,  of  Paris  ; 
but  bougies  of  this  kind  are  alfo  made  in  other  countries, 
efpecially  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  and  lately  by  Mr.  V/allh,. 
of  London.  The  mode  of  diffolving  and  drying  the  caout- 
chouc is  kept  as  a fecret.  It  is  faid,  however,  to  be  foluble 
in  sether  and  in  linfeed  oil : it  may  likewife  be  rendered  fluid 
by  cutting  the  fubftance  into  flips,  and  burning  them  ; but 
the  great  difficulty  is  in  reftoring  it  to  a ftate  of  folidity 
and  drynefs,  fo  as  to  render  the  bougies  ufeful  after  they  are 
fabricated  and  covered  with  caoutchouc.  Thefe  bougies, 
when  properly  made,  are  not  only  very  flexible  and  fmooth, 
but  may  remain  a confiderable  time  in  the  urethra  without 
being  greatly  injured.  When  they  crack  or  become  rough 
on  their  furface  by  repeated  ufe,  they  are  unfit  for  our  pur- 
pofe, and  fliould  be  exchanged  for  new  ones.  See  the  arti- 
cles Catheter  and  Caoutchouc. 

It  has  formerly  been  the  prailice  of  fome  furgeons,  in 
ufing  any  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  bougies  already  deferibed, 
to  daub  their  furface  over  with  different  ftimulating  un- 
guents, &c.  And  it  has  been  imagined  that  the  puriform 
difeharge  thus  produced  from  the  urethra,  had  a tendency 
to  diffolve  the  callofity  of  the  ftrifture  or  car-uncle,  which 
they  fuppofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  the  obftrufted  urine. 
Now  this  is  an  entire  faflacy,  founded  on  a falfe  theory  ; for 
neither  is  there  any  proof  of  the  Cxiftence  of  fuch  caruncles 
and  cailofities  in  the  urethra,  nor  (if  they  really  did  exift) 
could  the  fuppuration  produced  by  fuch  means  afford  mate- 
rial advantage.  Any  ftimulating  fubftance  introduced  into 
the  urethra,  for  example  a common  plafter  bougie,  may  pro- 
duce a difeharge  of  matter,  efpecially  in  very  irritable  pa- 
tients ; but  thi-3  difeharge  arifes  from  the  whole  internal 
furface  of  the  canal  to  which  the  bougie  has  been  applied, 
and  not  exclufively,  or  perhaps,  not  at  all,  from  the  ob-' 
ftrudfed  part  where  the  ftrifture  exifts : and  this  fuppuration 
is  no  more  than  the  common  refult  of  the  application  of  a 
mechanical  ftimulus,  or  foreign  body,  to  a delicate  fecreting 
membrane.  If  that  portion  of  the  bougie  which  came  into 
contaeft  with  the  difeafed  part  be  more  covered  with  mucus 
or  pus  than  any  other,  this  circumftance  is  probably  owing 
to  a greater  irritation  or  increafe  of  aftion  in  the  fecreting 
arteries  of  that  part,  in  confequence  of  its  preternatural  irri- 
tability ; but,  by  introducing  a bougie  compofed  of  adfive 
ingredients,  or  fmearing  its  furface  over  with  acrid  materials, 
we  excite  an  unhealthy  aftion  not  only  in  the  morbid  part 
of  the  urinary  paffage,  but  alfo  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  found  furface.  The  reafoning  here  employed  againft  fo 
abfurda  prafliice,  will  apply  likewife  againft  the  ufe  of  what 
have  been  calh-d  “ Medicated  bougies,”  which  have  been 
ignorantly  fuppofed  to  poffefs  fome  healing  or  medicinal 
quality. 

The  only  remaining  bougies  we  intend  to  notice  in  the 
prefent  article,  are  thofe  which  i'.Ir.  Smyth,  an  apothecary 
of  London,  has  recently  fabricated,  of  a flexible  metallic 
cempofition.  Although  he  has  not  publiflied  his  invention, 
(if  indeed  it  be  a cempound  of  the  metals,}-  we  think 
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the  inftruments  of  Mr.  Smyth  deferving  our  confideration. 
Experience,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  warrants  the  ufe  of 
them,  and  particularly  thofe  of  a large  fize  ; on  account  of 
the  extreme  fmoothnefs  of  their  furface,  the  yielding  or 
flexible  property  they  have,  without  breaking,  and  the 
iength  of  time,  which  patients  may  wear  the  bougies  (where  it 
Is  necelfary  to  retain  them  in  the  bladder)  with  eafe  to  them- 
felves,  and  without  eroding  the  metal. 

We  cannot,  however,  diveft  ourfelves  of  an  objection, 
w’hich  has  too  much  foundation  in  truth,  againft  the  fmali- 
flzed  metallic  bougies,  viz.  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
tearing  oV  penetrating  the  urethra  in  palling  them  ; fo  that 
they  can  hardly  be  trufted  with  fafety  in  ( lie  hands  of  inex- 
perienced perfons,  or  even  of  young  furgeons  who  may  not 
be  adepts  in  this  line  of  pradlice.  Mr.  Smyth  has  certainly 
obtained  very  refpedlable  tellimonies  in  favour  of  his  inilru- 
ments  ; but,  we  think,  on  penifing  his  late  publication,  that 
the  comparative  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  thefe  bou- 
gies are  not  always  detailed  with  fufiicient  precifion.  Some 
of  the  objedlions,  which  were  formerly  made  by  one  of  the 
furgeons  of  the  Lock  Hofpital,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
London  Medical  Review,  do  not  apply  to  the  larger 
lized  metallic  bougies ; and  we  are  alTiired  that,  fince  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  inventor  has  improved  the  form  of 
his  inftruments  fo  much  as  to  have  obviated  the  little  diffi- 
culties then  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Blair.  It  was  our  duty  to 
fay  this,  in  jullice  to  the  inventor  ; and  we  doubt  not,  that 
bv  further  trials  and  obfervation,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr. 
Smyth’s  bougies  and  catheters  are  entitled  to  the  patronage 
of  furgeons  in  general.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that 
they  will  exclude  the  ufe  of  all  other  kinds  of  bougies  and 
catheters ; but  only  that  they  are  highly  ferviceable,  (and 
even  to  be  preferred  to  any  others)  in  fome  particular  cir- 
cumllances  of  difeafed  urethra,  or  retention  of  urine,  &c. 

We  refefve  the  obfervations  we  have  to  make  on  canjlic 
bougies  for  a future  article  on  the  fubjedt  of  Stricture, 
where  the  hiftory  and  treatm.ent  of  this  morbid  affeftion 
will  properly  come  under  confideration.  In  the  interim,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  feveral  publications  of  Mr.  Home 
and  Mr.  Whateley  : and  to  a paper,  in  the  i8th  number  of 
the  London  Medical  Review,  p.  209,  vol.  iv.  entitled  “ Re- 
fleftions  on  the  ufe  of  cauftic  fubftances  and  metallic  bougies 
in  ftridtures  of  the  urethra,  by  Mr.  Blair,  fm-geon  of  the  Lock 
Hofpital,  &c.” 

Bougie,  inlet,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  North 
Carolina,  between  Core  Sound  and  Little  Inlet. 

BOUGINESE,  or  Bonians,  a denomination  diftin- 
guiihing  one  of  the  various  nations  who  inhabit  the  ifiand 
of  Celebes.  Thefe  and  the  Macaffers  are  the  moft  known. 
The  Bouginefe  are  at  prefent  the  moft  powerful  people 
in  this  ifiand,  though,  about  a century  ago,  they  were 
not  comparable  with  the  Macaffers.  They  are  of  a middle 
ftature,  ftrong,  and  mufcular,  and  of  a light  brown  com- 
plexion. Some  of  them,  efpecially  the  women,  are  nearly 
as  fair  as  Europeans  ; and  they  have  pleafing  countenances, 
except  that  their  nofes  are  fomewhat  fiattilh.  The  fe- 
males are  ardently  addidted  to  fenfual  pleafures,  and  inge- 
nious in  every  refinement  of  amorous  gratification  ; anfl  on 
this  account,  the  Bouginefe  girls  are  preferred,  through- 
out the  eaff,  for  concubines,  both  by  Europeans  and  by 
Indians.  The  Bouginefe  are  generally  called  by  the  Eng- 
Hfti  Buggefl'es.  See  Boni. 

BOUGLON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Marmande  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Caftel  Jaloux.  The 
place  contains  681,  and  the  canton  SiSM  inhabitants.  The 


territorial  extent  comprehends  162^  kiliometres,  and  12 
communes. 

BOUGUER,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Croific  in  Lower  Brittany,  Feb.  10, 
1698.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  Bouguer,  royal  profeffor 
■of  hydrography,  and  author  of  a complete  treatife  on  Na- 
vigation, firft  printed  in  1698,  4to.  and  re-printed  in  1706. 
In  this  comprehenfive  and  excellent  work,  the  author  cor- 
rectly delineated  the  Hate  of  navigation  at  that  period. 
Bouguer,  the  fon,  was  initiated  by  his  father  in  the  mathe- 
matics, at  a very  early  age  ; and  fuch  was  his  proficiency, 
that  at  the  age  of  1 1 years,  he  inftriufted  his  regent  in  the 
Jefuits’  college  at  Vannes ; and  at  the  age  of  13,  he  de- 
tefted  the  error  of  a profeffor  of  mati.ematics,  who,  mor- 
tified at  being  thus  expofed,  quitted  the  country.  Al- 
though he  loll  his  father  at  the  age  of  15,  and  before  he 
had  hnilhed  his  ffudies,  he  was  thought  competent  to  be 
his  fucceffor  in  the  office  of  hydrographer  ; and  he  .dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  reputation,  even  at  this 
early  age.  In  1727  he  obtained  the  jvrize,  propofed  by 
the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  for  the  bell  method  of  maft- 
ing  fiiips  ; in  1729,  that,  for  the  bell  method  of  obferving 
the  height  of  the  liars  at  fea  ; and  in  1731,  that,  for  the 
moll  advantageous  means  of  obferving  the  variation  of  the 
compafs.  In  his  piece  concerning  the  bell  method  of  ob- 
ferving the  height  of  the  liars  at  fea,  he  affumes  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  firll  perfon  who  undertook  to  give  a le- 
gitimate folution  of  the  “ Solar;”  for  fo  he  calls  the  curve, 
traced  by  a ray  of  the  fun,  in  its  defeent  through  the  at- 
molphere.  But  though  he  did  not  feem  to  have  known  it, 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  “ Methodus  incrementorum  diredla  et 
inverfa,”  had  obtained,  by  an  elegant  analyfis,  a fluxional 
equation,  which  gave  all  the  points  of  the  curve.  How- 
ever, Bouguer’s  method  was  the  firll  that  was  applied  to 
ufe  for  allronomical  purpofes.  Bouguer,  in  his  “ Optical 
effay  on  the  gradation  of  light,”  publifired  in  1729,  ex- 
amined the  inteniity  of  light,  and  determined  its  various 
degrees  of  diminution,  in  pafling  through  different  pellucid 
fubftances,  and  particularly  that  of  the  fun  in  traverfing 
through  the  atmofphere.  An  extraa  of  this  firll  effay  was 
given  by  M.  Mairan  in  the  Journal  des  favans,  for  1730. 
Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  “ Hillory  of  light  and  colours,”  p. 
541,  &c.  has  given  a particular  account  of  Bouguer’s  ob- 
fervations oi  this  fubjeH.  At  Havre,  whither  he  removed 
in  1730,  he  became  intimately  conneded  with  feveral  mem- 
bers of  tne  academy  of  fciences  ; in  the  following  year, 
he  was  chofen  to  fucceed  Maupertuis  as  aiTociate-gecmeter ; 
«nd  in  1735  promoted  to  the  office  of  penfioner-af- 

tronomer.  On  the  j 6th  of  May  in  this  year,  Bouguer 
left  France,  on  a commiffion,  in  which  he  was  joined  with 
Godin  and  La  Condamine,  for  meafuring  a degree  of  the 
meridian  in  South  America ; and  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  from  this  expedition  in  June  1 74a..  Of  his  various 
operations,  he  gave  an  account  to  the  French  academy  in 
November  following  ; and  this  account  was  printed  in  the 
“ Memoirs”  for  1744  . and  afterwards  in  his  treatife  “ Dela 
figure  de  la  terre.”  ' • he  principal  feene  of  this  laborious  un- 
dertaking, rvas  the  Cordilleras  mountains  ; and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  Bouguer  and  his  affociates  made  many  other  im- 
portant and  ufeful  obfervations,  befides  thofe  that  related  to 
the  inimediate  objedl  of  their  commiffion.  To  Bouguer  in 
particular,  we  are  indebted  for  many  curious  remarks  on  the 
expanfion  and  contradlion  of  metals,  and  other  fubftances, 
by  the  ludden  change  of  heat  and  cold,  among  thofe  lofty 
mountains ; on  the  refradlion  of  the  atmofphere  from  their 
fummits,  and  on  the  fiugular  phenomenoa  of  a fudden  in- 
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creafe  of  refraction,  when  the  ftar  can  be  obferved  below 
the  line  of  the  level ; on  the  laws  of  the  dilferent  denlities 
of  the  air  at  different  heights  ; on  the  effect  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  mountains  upon  a plummet  ; on  the  method  of 
eftimating  the  errots  of  navigators  in  coinputing  their  courfe 
and  diftance  ; on  the  new  conftrudtion  of  a log  for  meafure- 
iiig  the  fltip’s  way  ; and  on  a variety  of  other  particulars  ; 
which,  witli  thofe  already  recited,  will  be  duly  noticed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  Of  his  heliometer  for  determin- 
ing the  diameters  of  the  large  planets  in  a telefcope  with 
two  objeft  glailes,  his  Experiments  on  the  reciprocation  of 
the  pendulum,  and  his  metliod  of  meafuring  the  force  of 
light,  See.  Sec.,  we  fhall  introduce  an  account  in  their  pro- 
per places. 

The  principal  works  of  M.  Bouguer,  that  have  been  fe- 
parately  pubhflied,  are  “ The  figure  of  the  earth,  deter- 
mined by  the  oblervations  in  South  America,”  1749,  4to.  ; 
“Treatife  on  navigation  and  pilotage,”  Paris,  1752,  4to., 
abridged  by  La  Caille  in  one  volume,  8vo.  178.  “Trea- 
tife on  fhips,  their  conflrudlion  and  motions,”  1756.  4to.  ; 
and  “ Optical  treatife  on  the  gradation  of  light,”  hrlt  pub- 
lilhed  in  1729,  and  afterwards  in  1760,  4to.  The  follow- 
ing detail  of  his  chief  communications  to  the  royal  academy, 
and  of  the  volumes  of  the  “ Memoircs,”  in  which  they  may 
be  found,  will  probably  gratify  the  curiofity,  and  direft  the  re- 
-fearches  of  our  mathematical  and  philofophical  readers.  Ac- 
.cordingly,  we  have  in  the  “ Memoires”  for  1726,  a com- 
parifon  of  the  force  of  the  folar  and  lunar  light,  with  that 
of  candles;  for  1731,  obfervations  on  the  curvilinear  mo- 
tion of  bodies  in  mediums  ; for  1732,  upon  the  new  curves 
called  the  “lines  of  purfuit ;”  for  1733,  to  determine  the  fpe- 
cies  of  conoid,  to  be  conllriifced  upon  a given  bafe,  which 
is  expofed  to  the  Ihock  of  a fluid,  fo  that  the  impulfe 
may  be  the  leall  pofiible  ; and  a determination  of  the  orbit 
of  comets;  for  1734,  comparilbn  of  the  two  laws  which 
the  earth  and  other  planets  mull  obferve  ip  the  figure, 
w'hich  gravity  caufes  them  to  take  ; on  the  curve  lines  pro- 
per to  form  the  arches  in  domes  ; for  i 735,  obfervations  on 
the  equinox;  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum;  for  1736, 
on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the  torrid  zone  ; on  the 
manner  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  by  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude;  for  1739, 
on  the  aftronomical  refraftions  in  the  torrid  zone  ; obferva- 
tions on  the  lunar  eclipfe  of  September  8th  1737,  made  at 
Quito  ; for  1744,  fliort  account  of  the  voyage  to  Peru  by 
the  members  of  the  -royal  academy  of  fciences,  to  meafure 
the  degrees  of  the  meridian  near  the  'equator,  and  from 
thence,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth,  a communica- 
tion, no  lefs  elegantly,  than  accurately  written;  for  1745, 
experiments  made  at  Quito,  and  divers  other  places  in  the 
torrid  zone,  on  the  expanfion  and  contraftion  of  metals  by 
heat  and  cold ; on  the  problem  of  the  malting  of  Ihips  ; 
for  ,1,746,  treatife  on  fliips,  their  ftrucfture  and  motions, 
(fee  Me.ta.centre  and  Ship);  on  the  impulfe  of  fluids 
upon  the  fore  parts  of  pyramidoids,  having  their  bafc  a tra- 
pezium,; .continuation  of  the  fliort  account,  given  in  1744, 
of  the  voyage  to  Peru  for  meafuring  the  earth  ; for  1747, 
on  a new  conllruiftion  oi  the  log  and  other  inftruments  for 
meafuring  tlie  run  of  a fhip;  for  1748,  of  the  diameters  of 
the  larger  planets;  the  new  inflrument  called  a lieliometer, 
proper  for  determining  them,  with  obfervations  of  the  fun  ; 
obfervation  of  the  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  Aug.  8th,  1748  ; 
for  1749,  ft‘-'0'>d  memoir  on  ailronomical  refraftkms,  ob- 
fervea  in  the  torrid  zone,  with  remarks  on  the  manner  of 
conftrmfting  the  tables  of  them  ; figure  of  the  earth,  deter- 
mined by  Meffrs.  Bouguer  and  Condamine,  with  an  abridg- 
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ment  of  the  expedition  to  Peru  ; for  1750,  obfervations  of 
the  lunar  eclipfe,  Dec.  13th,  1750;  for  1751,  on  the  form 
of  bodies,  moll  proper  to  turn  about  themfelves,  when  they  are 
pufhed  by  one  of  their  extremities,  or  any  other  point ; on  the 
moon's  parallax,  with  the  ellimation  of  the  changes,  caufed 
in  the  parallaxes  by  the  figure  of  the  earth  ; obferva- 
tion of  the  lunar  eclipfe,  Dec.  2d,  1751  ; for  1752,  on  the 
operations  made  by  feamen.  called  “ Corredlions ;”  for 
T 753,  obfervations  on  the  paffage  of  Mercury  over  the  fun. 
May  6th,  1753  ; on  the  dilatations  of  the  air  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  ; new  treatife  of  navigation,  containing  the  theory 
and  pradlice  of  pilotage,  or  working  of  fliips  ; for  1 754,  ope- 
rations, Sec.  for  dillinguilliing,  among  the  different  determi- 
nations of  the  degree  of  the  meridian  near  Paris,  that  which 
ought  to  be  preferred  ; on  the  diredlion  which  the  ftring  of 
a plummet  takes  ; folution  of  the  chief  problems  in  the  work- 
ing of  fliips;  for  1755,  on  the  apparent  magnitude  of  ob- 
jedls  ; fecond  memoir  on  the  chief  problems  in  the  working 
of  fliips;  for  1757,  account  of  the  treatife  on  the  working 
of  fliips  ; on  the  means  of  meafuring  the  liglit.  In  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  prizes,  given  by  the  academy,  are  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  by  Bouguer  ; in  vol.  i.  on  the  mailing  of 
flaips;  in  vol.  ii.  on  the  m.ethod  of  exaftly  obferving  at  fea, 
the  height  of  tliE  liars,  and  the  variation  of  the  compals  ; 
alfo  on  the'  caufe  of  the  inclination  of  the  planets’  orbits. 
M.  Bouguer  was  alfo  for  3 years  a writer  in  the  Journal 
des  Sgavans,  to  which  he  communicated  feveral  ufeful 
papers. 

In  his  earlier  years,  Mr.  Bouguer  liad  lived  in  a Hate  of 
feclufion  from  general  intercourfe  with  the  world,  and  he 
had  thus  acquired  a caff  of  temper,  which  marked  his  cha- 
radler  in  more  advanced  life.  Although  he  was  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  pofl'efs  fuperior  talents,  and  to  be  diftin- 
guillied  by  an  alliduity  and  zeal,  no  lefs  fuccefeful  chan  in- 
defatigable, in  various  departments  of  ufeful  fcience ; he 
indulged  a degree  of  fufpicion  andjealoufy,  with  regard  to 
■his  reputation,  which  difg.ultcd  fome  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  was  under  a necefiity  of  affociating,  and  which  difquieted 
his  own  mind.  Fully  fenfible  of  the  importance  and  utility 
of  his  own  performances,  he  was  apt  to  confider  others, 
who  were  engaged  in  firailar  purfuits,  as  competitors  with 
himfelf,  and  to  grudge  them  the  reputation  which  they 
jullly  acquired,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  his  own  credit 
would  be  thus  diminifhed.  Hence  arofe  his  difputes  with 
La  Condamine,  one  of  the  companions  of  his  voyage,  and 
affociate  in  his  labours  in  America ; and  the  mortification 
he  experienced  from  the  public  fuffrage  that  feemed  to  have 
been  bellowed  on  that  academician.  It  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  mean  jealoufies  of  this  kind  fliould  fubfill 
among  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their  literature  and  fcience  ; 
becaufe  they  are  not  only  difreputable  to  themfelves,  but 
injurious  to  the  advancement  of  ufeful  knowledge.  M. 
Bouguer,  after  a courfe  of  inceffant  application,  which  un- 
dermined his  health,  doled  his  life  on  the  15th  of  Auguft, 
1758,  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Mem.  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, 1758.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hill.  Montucla,  “Hill,  des 
Mathematiques,”  by  DeLa  Lande,  tom.  iv.  Gen.  Biog. 

BOUHIER,  John,  a perfon  of  eminent  literary  charac- 
ter, was  born  at  Dijon  in  1673,  ^“d  firll  educated  at  a Je- 
fuit  feminary,  where  his  extraordinary  talents  for  languages 
were  carefully  cultivated.  The  peculiar  lludies  of  his  pro- 
felfion  were  profecuted  at  Paris  and  Orleans,  whence  he 
returned  to  Dijon,  and  began  the  exercife  of  it  in  1673. 
Here  he  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  profeffional  praftice, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  parliament,  fucceeding  his  father 
in  the  office  of  prefident  a morlier.  As  he  devoted  his 
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Jeifurp  hours  to  literary  inquiries,  he  was  well  known  to 
the  ieariie’d,  and  in  1727,  was  u.ianimoufly  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  But  affl'.dted  with  the  gout, 
he  wai  u ider  the  neceffity  of  refigning  his  office  of  prefident 
a mortier  •,  and,  in  1746,  this  diforder,  feizing  his  fto^nach, 
terminated  his  life.  He  was  much  refpected  on  account 
both  of  his  private  and  public  character  ; and  his  literary 
performances,  publifhed  feparately  and  in  the  memoirs  of 
different  focietits,  are  very  numerous  Some  of  the  princi- 
pal are,  “ A traiiflation,  in  verfe,  of  Petronius  on  the  civil 
war,  and  of  fome  palfages  in  Vi'*gil  and  Ovid,”  witli  very 
karned  notes  ; “ A tranflation  of  Cicero’s  Tufculan  Quef- 
tions,”  in  connection  with  the  abbe  d’Olivet  ; the  2d  and 
5th  are  by  Bouhier  ; and  he  alfo  annexed  learned  notes  and 
differtations  to  the  tranflations  of  others  of  Cicero’s  works  ; 
“ Letters  on  the  left  of  Therapeutac  and  “ Differtations 
on  Herodotus.”  In  his  own  profeffion  Iiis  princi]:)al  work  is 
“The  Guftom  of  Burgundy,”  2 vols.  fol.  1 746;  and  a “Trea- 
tife  on  diffolution  of  marriage  on  occafion  of  impotence,” 
efleemed  by  the  curious.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hilt.  Gen. 
Biog. 

BOUHOURS,  Dominic,  a learned  Jefuit  and  critic 
in  the  French  language,  was  born  at  Paris  in  16,28  ; and 
having  taught  for  fome  time  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jefuits, 
became  preceptor  to  the  young  prince  of  Longueville,  and 
to  the  marquis  de  Seignelai,  fon  of  the  famous  Colbert. 
He  died  in  the  ])lace  of  his  nativity,  in  1702.  His  firft  work, 
which  was  an  agreeable  mifcellany  on  fubjefts  of  tafle,  entitled 
“ Les  entretiens  d’  Arille  et  d’Eugene,”  appeared  in  1671, 
and  was  at  firll  much  read.  His  other  principal  works  are, 
“ Remarques  et  doutes  fur  la  langue  Francois,”  3 vols. 
izmo  ; “Manieres  de  bien  penfcr  fur  les  ouvrages  d’Efprit,” 
l2mo.  much  commended  by  Voltaire  ; “ Penfees  ingenieufes 
des  anciens  et  des  modernes  i2mo.  ; alfo,  “ Ihves  of  the 
grand-mailer  d’Aubuffon,  of  St.  Ignatius,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  of  mad.  de  Bellefond,”  and  tranflations  of  fome 
books  of  devotion  in  fome  of  which  he  manifefts  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Jefuits,  though  with  fefs  credulity  than  that  of 
others.  His  manners  were  polite  5 but  his  criticifms,  though 
he  was  a general  apologill,  involved  him  in  fome  literary 
, difputes.  Nouv.  Di£t.  Hill. 

BOVI-Cervus  of  French  authors,  in  Zoology,  their 
Bubale  and  nntilope  buhalis  of  Linnteus. 

BOVIANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Boiano,  a town  of 
Italy  in  Samnium,  fituate  among  the  mountains.  It  was 
taken  feveral  times  by  the  Romans  ; became  a Roman  co- 
lony, and  poffelled  the  advantages  granted  by  the  Julian 
law.  See  Boiano. 

BOUJEIAH,  in  Geography.  SeeBuciA. 

BOUILLAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  ; 3 leagues  N.  W.  of  Grenade. 

BOVILLjE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Marino,  a town  of 
Italy  in  L,atium,  fituate  at  the  icth  mile  in  the  Appian 
way,  and  built  after  the  deflruftion  of  Alba,  by  the  Albani. 
It  became  a confiderable  place,  as  is  indicated  by  its  ruins, 
among  which  is  a temple  dedicated  to  Augullus.  Near 
this  city  Claudius  was  flain  by  order  of  Milo  ; and  here  they 
celebrated  games  in  honour  of  the  Julian  family., 

BOUILLE,  La,  in  Geography ,^to\YnoiYrda\ce,  inthede.- 
partment  of  the  Lower  Seine  ; 3 leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  Rouen. 

Bouille,  Menard,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diflriift  of  Segre  ; 2 leagues  N.  W.  of  Segre. 

BOUILLEROT,  or  Boidlereau,  in  Ichthyology,  common 
names  of  feveral  fifhes  in  France,  but  more  efpecially  of  Gobius 
nlgeri  the  Cyprinus  gobio  Blennius  bear  the  fame 
aames. 
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BOUILLET,  Jo  HN,  \n  Biography,  bom  at  Servian,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Beziers,  the  iqth  of  May  690,  a.iU  created 
dohtor  in  medicine,  at  Montpellier,  in  1717,  enjoyed,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  a long  life,  fpent  m clie  fludy  a id  practice 
of  medicine,  at  Beziers,  a confiderable  purtioc  of  reputation. 
He  was,  in  fuccelfion,  made  profeffor  m m.itiwmatics,  and 
fecretary  to  the  academy  at  Beziers ; member  of  t’.ie  royal 
fociety  at  Montpellier,  and  correfpondi.ig  member  of  the 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.  He  was  alfo  author  of  feveral 
ingenious  differtations.  “ On  the  properties  of  il.iubarb,” 
pubhlhed  at  Beziers  1717,  qto.  probably  Us  “ Inaugural 
Thefis.”  “Stir  la  caufe  de  la  pefauteur,”  172  , i2mo. 
wnich  obtained  for  him  a prize  from  the  academy  at  Bour- 
deaux  ; “ Avis  et  remedes,  contre  la  pelle,”  Beziers,  1721, 
8vo.  “ On  a'lhma  and  on  the  gout,”  in  which  complaints  he 
recommends  the  Venice  foap  as  a powerful  auxiliary  ; “ Sur 
la  maniere  de  traiter  la  petite  verole,”  Beziers,  1736,  4to. 
and  fome  years  after,  “ On  the  belt  method  of  preferring 
the  dittrifl  of  Beziers  from  that  difeafe  “ Recucil  des  let- 
tres,  et  autres  pieces  pour  fervir  a I’hiftoire  da  I’academie  de 
Beziers,”  1736,  4to.  with  feveral  other  publications;  for 
the  titles,  fee  Eloy  Diet.  Hill.  He  died  in  1770. 

Bouillet,  Henry  Nicholas,  his  fon,  was  born  De- 
cember 6th,  1729.  Treading  in  the  Heps  of  his  father,  he 
was  made  dodlor  in  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  member 
of  the  academy  of  Beziers.  Fie  publiihed,  in  1759,  in  qto. 
“ Obfervations  fur  I’anafarque,  le  hydropefies  de  poitrine, 
des  pericarde,”  &c.  Flaller.  Bib.  Botan. 

BOUILLEUR  DE  Canari,  in  Ornithology,  the  provin- 
cial name  by  which  the  Ani  bird  is  known  among  the  creoles 
and  negroes  in  Guiana. 

BOUILLON,  among  Eurr/dTj,  a lump  of  excrefcence  of 
flefli,  growing  either  on  or  juft  by  a horfe’s  frufh,  and  making 
him  halt. 

Bouillon,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftritf  of  Sedan  ; the  place  contains  1,973,  *^be  can- 
ton 4,340  inhabitants.  The  territory  comprehends  167! 
kiliometres,  and  17  communes, 

BOUII.LY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrift  of 
Troyes;  7 miles  S.  of  Troyes.  The  place  contains  790,  and 
the  canton  9,310  inhabitants.  Within  the  territory  are 
2 1 2|  kiliometres,  and  2.8  communes. 

BOVIN,  or  Boving  ijland,  an  ifland  of  France  on  the 
coall  of  Lower  • Poitou,  fouth  of  the  river  Loire.  It  is 
wholly  covered  with  fait  pans. 

BOVINA  Affectio.  SeeAFFEcno. 

Bovina,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  T.e.nia,  found  in  the 
vifeera  and  liver  of  cattle.  This  kind  is  fimple,  with  the 
veficle  large  : body  ffiort,  with  imbricated  fcales.  Barthol. 
Hill.  Anat.  Cent.  Goeze,  &c= 

BOVINO,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  and  fee  of  a biihop,  fuffragan  of  Bcne- 
vento.  It  ftands  very  high,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river 
Cervaro.  It  is  a duchy  belonging  to  the  Guevaras,  one  of 
the  Spaniffi  families  that  followed  the  fortunes  of  Alphonfus 
the  magnanimous. 

BOVIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pediculus,  v.uth 
which  cattle  are  infelled,  Linnoeus  diftinguifhes  it  by  the 
eight  tranfvorfe  ferruginous  lines  on  the  abdomen.  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec. 

Bovis,  a fpeies  of  Oestrus,  with  brown,  unfpotted 
wings ; abdomen  black,  white  at  the  bafe,  and  at  the  tip 
fulvous.  Fabr.  &c.  See  Botts,  Gad^/^',  and  Oes- 
trus. 

BOUISSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment 
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pavtment  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  la  Grade;  3 leagues  S.  W.  of  la  Graffc. 

BOVISTA,  in  Botany.  See  Lycoperdon. 

BOVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  in  the  fecond 
route  of  Antonine’s  itinerary,  placed  by  fome  antiquaries  at 
Bangor-Monachorum  ; by  others  at  Boverton,  and  by  Mr. 
Horfley  fomewhere  near  Stretton,  at  the  dillance  of  about 
10  miles  from  Chefter.  But  its  true  fituation  is  unknown. 

BOVIUS,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  empiric  of  a 
noble  family  in  Italy,  lived  in  the  middle  and  at  the  ena  of 
the  1 6th  century.  He  called  himfelf  Zephirielem,  the  name 
he  gave  to  a tutelar  ipirit,  who,  he  pretended,  watched 
over  and  affilled  him.  He  was  well  llored  with  general 
learning,  but  applied  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
of  medicine,  and  of  chemiftry.  He  wrote  againfl  the  re- 
gular phylicians,  and  boafts  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  praftice. 
He  contrived  .an  elaborate  and  concentrated  preparation  of 
mercury  and  gold,  firll  dilfolved  in  a kind  of  aqua  regia, 
which  he  called  his  Hercules.  With  this  he  profelTed  to 
cure  malignant  and  peftilential  fevers,  the  plague,  and  the 
lues  venerea.  He  condemned  the  method  ufed  in  making 
the  decodlion  of  the  woods,  by  which  their  volatile  parts, 
in  which  he  contends  their  virtue  refide,  were  diffipated.  He 
cured  epilepfies  witha  preparation  of  antimony,  and  fuppreffed 
menfes  with  hellebore.  He  expelled  a tape  worm  from  one 
of  his  patients,  meafuring,  he  fays,  fifty  yards  in  length. 
He  condemiis  bleeding,  except  in  certain  afpefts  of  the 
heavens.  He  prepared  “aurum  potabile,”  with  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  performed  great  cures.  He  laughs  at  Capi- 
vaccius,  who  had  difmifled  a patient  as  incurable,  whom  he 
afterwards  rellored  to  health.  He  was  addidted  to  alchemy, 
and  acknowledges  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  his  know- 
ledge to  Arnold  de  Villanova.  He  pretends  to  have 
cured  upwards  of  7000  patients.  But  notwithitanding  his 
boafting,  Claudius  Gellus,  who  undertook  to  refute  him, 
in  a fmall  trail,  fince  joined  to  Bovius’s  works,  fhews  he  was 
no  phyfician,  and  that  he  was  very  little  oonfulted.  The 
titles  of  his  works  are,  “ Flagello  contro  de  medici  communi 
detti  rationali,”  qto.  Venet.  1583  ; “ Fulmine  contro  de 
medici  putatitii  rationali,”  4to.  Verona,  1592  ; “ Melam- 
pygo,  overo  confudone  de  medici  fofifti  e del  Claudio  Gelli,” 
Verona,  1595,  qto.  He  difeovered  that  a difeafe,  affefting 
the  inmates  of  a monaftery,  was  occafioned  by  their  cooking 
their  food  in  copper  veffels,  not  well  tinned.  His  works, 
which  feparately  pafied  through  feveral  editions,  were  col- 
ledled  and  printed  at  Venice,  in  1626,  i2mo.  Haller.  Bib. 
Med.  Praftica. 

BOUKA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
fo  called  by  Bougainville,  from  the  frequent  ufe  of  this  term 
among  the  natives,  feparated  by  a narrow  channel  from 
Bougainville  ifland.  It  is  fometimes  called  lord  Anfon’s 
ifland.  The  vaft  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  which  adorn 
its  (hores  indicate  a numerous  population.  The  natives  are 
dextrous  in  the  ufe  of  their  canoes  : they  feem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  barter;  and  from  the  value 
which  they  affix  to  nails  and  other  articles  of  hard-ware, 
they  indicate  a knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  iron.  They  are 
addidted  to  gaiety,and  paffionatclyfond  of  mufic,  efpeciallyof 
the  moll  brifle  and  noify  tunes.  The  colour  of  their  ficin  is 
blackifh  ; they  are  of  a middling  ftature  ; and  their  mufcles, 
diftindlly  feen  as  they  are  naked,  indicate  great  ftrength. 
Their  figure,  though  not  very  agreeable,  is  very  expreffive. 
Their  heads  are  very  large,  their  foreheads  broad,  like  the 
other  parts  of  their  faces,  which  are  very  flat ; their  chins 
large  and  prominent,  their  cheeks  full,  their  nofes  flat,  their 
mouths  very  wide,  and  their  lips  thin  ; their  ears  arc  loaded 
with  large  rings  made  of  fliells,  by  which  they  are  very 


much  extended.  Some  have  red  and  white  ftreaks  traced 
upon  their  bodies ; and  fome  have  bracelets  formed  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  hufle.  Their  hair  is  curled,  thick, 
and  bulky ; and  they  pluck  the  hair  fron'i  every  other 
part  of  the  body.  They  handle  the  bow  with  much 
addrefs  ; and  their  indullry  feems  to  be  particularly  direct- 
ed to  the  fabrication  of  their  arms.-  Their  canoes  are  form- 
ed  of  feveral  planks,  ingenioufly  conflrudled,  and  adapted  for 
a quick  motion.  The  north  point  of  Bouka  is  in  S.  lat. 
5°  5' 36",  and  154°  29'  E.  long.  Labillardiere’s  Voyage 
in  feavch  of  La  Peroufe,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  &c. 

BOULAC,  Boulak,  or  Bulak,  a large,  in-egular,  and 
pleafant  town,  about  2 miles  long,  but  not  very  wide,  built 
on  the  call  fide  of  the  harbour  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  about 
half  a league  dillant  from  it.  The  road  leading  to  it  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  its  flreets  ; and  the  crowd  and  buflle  of  the 
place  indicate  the  entrance  of  a populous  and  commercial 
city.  Bouiac  is  the  port  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  of 
Cairo,  as  Mifr-el-Attike  is  of  Upper  Egypt ; and  here  all 
the  merchandize  is  landed  which  comes  from  Damietta  and 
Alexandria.  It  contains  magnificent  public  baths,  and  large 
“ Okals,”  which  are  fquaro  buildings  round  a great  court 
with  a portico,  that  fupports  a winding  gallery.  The 
ground  floor  is  compofed  of  fpacious  warehoufes ; and  the 
next  floor  contains  apartments  without  furniture  and  without 
ornament.  Thefe  okals  are  inhabited  by  ilrangers,  who 
there  depofit  their  merchandize.  One  fingle  gate,  like  that 
of  the  citadel,  fecures  them  from  infult  at  the  time  of  the 
revolts.  Thefe  khans  are  the  only  inns  to  be  met  with  in 
Egypt.  The  traveller  is  obliged  to  furniffi  them,  and  drefs 
his  victuals  there  ; for  in  this  country  a dinner  is  not  to  be 
had  for  money.  The  okal  built  by  Ali  Bey  the  great,  and 
called  the  Alexandrian  okal,  is  equally  extenfive  and  con- 
venient, and  chiefly  ufed  for  goods  brought  from  that  city. 
From  all  the  houfes  at  Bouiac  thoufands  of  boats  may  be 
feen  at  anchor,  of  every  ffiape  and  of  every  fize.  Some  of 
them  are  ftrong  and  folid,  and  have  two  malls,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  tranfporting  merchandize..  Thefe  have  ufually 
a large  chamber  for  the  paflengers.  Others,  lighter  and 
without  deck,  only  ferve  to  convey  the  people  from  one 
flrore  to  the  other.  Thofe  which  are  ufed  in  voyages  of  plea- 
fure  are  adorned  with  painting  and  fculpture,  and  have  hand- 
fome  apartments  covered  with  carpeting,  and  Iheltered  from 
the  fun.  In  thefe  the  rich  amufe  thernfelves  by  breathing 
that  cool  air,  which  is  inceflantly  fupplied  by  the  Nile. 
With  a favourable  wind,  and  when  the  fail  is  fpread,  thefe 
light  veffels  feem  to  fly  upon  the  water  ; but  when  the  wind 
is  contrary,  a number  of  robull  men  row  them  with  great 
rapidity.  Cleopatra,  who  knew  the  charms  of  thefe  water- 
parties,  and  the  variety  of  landfcapes  which  diverfify  the 
verdant  banks  of  the  Nile,  engaged  Caefar  in  one  of  .them, 
and  carried  him  even  into  Upper  Egypt.  Gardens,  occu- 
pying the  fertile  grounds  between  the  houfes  of  Bouiac,  and 
between  this  port  and  Cairo,  afford  an  ample  fupply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  In  the  middle  of  the  river,  nearly  over- 
againlt  Bouiac,  is  an  ifland,  where  Murad  Bey  has  a kind 
of  profpedt  houfe,  or  place  of  retirement,  and  here  are  alfo 
feveral  gardens.  Oppofite  Bouiac,  upon  the  weft  bank  of 
the  Nile,  is  the  fmall  village  of  “ Embabe,”  or  “ Emba- 
bil,”  compofed  of  wretched  round  huts  of  earth  under  the 
fycamore  trees,  by  which  they  are  propped.  Some  few 
houfes  of  brick  hardened  in  the  fun,  and  a fmall  mofque, 
lofe  thernfelves  at  a diftance,  among  the  foliage  of  date  and 
tamarind  trees.  This  village  is  famous  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  its  butter,  with  which  it  fupplies  the  inhabitants 
of  Cairo  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where 
butter  can  be  eaten  freffi ; every  where  elfe,in  that  country, 
8 it 
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it  is  good  for  notliing.  The  fertile  plains  adjacent  to  Em- 
babe,  on  the  weftern  fide,  are  enriched  with  feveral  kinds  of 
culture ; and  in  particular  they  produce  a fort  of  lupins,  of 
the  feeds  of  which  there  is  a great  confumption  in  Egypt. 
Thefe  are  boiled  with  fait  and  water,  and  eaten,  after  being 
firipped  of  the  thick  and  hard  Hein  with  which  they  are 
covered.  They  are  fold  ready  dreffed  in  the  ftreets  and 
markets.  By  the  Chriftians  in  the  eall,  lupins,  called  “ Em- 
babens,”  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  are  eaten  as  a fli- 
mulus  for  drinking  brandy.  Flour  is  alfo  made  of  them, 
which  is  adapted  to  clean  the  bands  and  foften  the  Hein.  The 
llalk,  reduced  to  afhes,  is  preferred  to  other  charcoal  in  the 
compofition  of  gun-powder. 

Half  a league  to  the  north-eaft  of  Boulac  is  the  old  cable 
of  “ Helle,”  fo  called,  probably,  from  “ Heliopolis,”  not 
far  diftant ; it  is  now  failing  into  ruins.  Here  the  Beys, 
attended  with  brilliant  retinues,  receive  the  new  pacha,  to 
conduft  him  in  pomp  to  the  prifon,  whence  they  have  juft 
expelled  his  predeceffor.  In  the  environs  of  Helle  are  fpa- 
cious  inclofures,  where  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate 
trees  grow  luxuriantly,  and  form,  with  fycamores  and  palms, 
bowers  and  groves  of  delicious  fragrance  and  refrefhing  cool- 
jiefs.  Savary.  Sonnini.  Brown. 

BOULAI,  C.csar-Egasse  Du,  in  Biography, 
biftoriographer,  and  reftor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  was 
a native  of  St.  Ellier,  in  Maine,  and  became,  for  many  years, 
profeffor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Navarre.  His  treatife 
of  rhetoric,  entitled  “ Speculum  eloquentias,”  was  much 
efteemed ; and  he  alfo  publlflied,  in  French,  a “ Thefaurus 
of  Roman  Antiquities,”  fol.  Paris,  1650;  but  he  acquired 
bis  higheft  reputation  from  a “ Hiftory  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,”  in  6 vols.  fol.  containing,  indeed,  many  fabulous  rela-' 
tions  with  regard  to  the  early  periods  of  the  univerfity,  but 
TTiuch  curious  information  concerning  the  lives  and  writings 
of  the  literati  of  France,  and  of  other  countries.  Boulai 
wrote  Latin  verfes  with  tolerable  eafe  and  purity.  He  died 
in  1678.  Gen.  Di(ft. 

BOULAINVILLIERS,  Henry  de,  count  de  St. 
Saire,  &c.  was  born  at  St.  Saire  in  1658,  and  educated  in 
a feminary  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory.  His  firft  profeffion 
was  that  of  arms,  which  he  quitted  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  on  account  of  the  deranged  bate  of  his  domebic 
affairs.  From  this  time  he  ardently  parfued  his  favourite 
ftudies  of  hibory  and  genealogy,  both  for  his  own  amufe- 
ment,  and  the  inftruftion  of  his  children.  Voltaire,  qualifying 
bis  commendation  by  aferibing  to  him  that  attachment  to  fyf- 
tem,  which  perverted  his  narrations,  fays  of  him,  that  he  was 
the  mob  learned  gentleman  in  the  kingdom,  with  refpett  to 
biftory,  and  the  beft  qualified  to  write  that  of  France.  But 
Montcfquieu,  as  well  as  the  prefident  Henault,  have  entirely 
rejedled  his  affertions  concerning  the  commencement  of  the 
French  monarchy  ; and  the  former  charafterizes  him  as 
“ poffeffing  more  wit  than  underbanding,  and  more  under- 
ftanding  than  knowledge.”  Such  was  his  refpeft  for  nobi- 
lity, that  he  entitles  the  feudal  fyftem,  “ the  maber-piece  of 
human  art.”  Inclined  as  he  was,  in  fome  refpcfls,  to  free- 
thinking,  he  had  his  fyfiematic  prejudices,  and  avowed  his 
faith  in  judicial  allrology.  In  all  his  writings,  however, 
his  intentions  feem  to  have  been  thofe  of  a good  citizen. 
Flis  works  are,  “ A Hibory  of  France,  to  tlie  reign  of 
Charles  VIII.”  5 vols.  i2mo. ; “ Hiborical  Memoirs  on  the 
ancient  government  of  France,  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet ;” 
“ Hibory  of  the  Peerage  of  France;”  “ Differtations  on 
the  Nobleffe  of  France;”  “ State  of  France,”  6 vols.  i2ino.; 
“ Memoir  on  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Finances,”  2 vols. 
i2ino. ; “ Hibory  of  the  Arabians  and  of  Mahomet,”  left 
unfinifhed,  but  publibied  after  his  death,  both  at  London 
VoL.  V. 
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and  Amberdam  ; in  which  work,  it  feems  to  have  been  his 
aim  to  reprefent  Mahomet  as  a hero,  and  an  accomplibied 
ftatefman  ; but  in  doing  this,  he  has  deviated  much  frohi 
true  hiftory.  This  work  fubjefted  him  to  the  fufpicion  of 
indifference  with  regard  to  Chriftianity  ; but  the  Catholics 
have  endeavoured  to  adduce  atteftations  to  his  piety,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1722.  All  his  works 
on  French  hiftory  have  been  colledted  in  3 vols.  folio. 
Nouv.  Didl.  Hift. 

BOUIjAN,  in  Geography.  See  Bulam. 

BOULANCHAIR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Aladulia  ; 20  miles  S.  W.  of  Malatia. 

BOULANGER,  Nicholas-Anthony,  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  devoting  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  mathematics  and  architecture,  he  accompanied  the 
baron  de  Thiers  to  the  army,  as  engineer.  On  his  return, 
he  was  employed  in  the  conftruftion  of  bridges  and  caufe- 
ways,  and  executed  various  public  works  in  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  and  Lorraine.  From  contemplating,  intheex- 
ercife  of  his  profeffion,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  furface  of  the  earth,  he  was  led  to  extend  his  views 
and  refearches  to  the  changes  of  manners,  government,  and 
religion  ; and,  in  order  to  acquaint  himfelf  more  accurately 
and  extenfively  with  thefe  fubjefts,  he  applied  to  the  revival, 
or  impiovemej!it  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental  languages,  both  ancient  and 
modern  ; and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  he  would  have 
become  one  of  the  mob  learned  men  in  Europe.  His  fpecu- 
lations,  however,  inclined  him  to  free-thinking;  and  of  this 
he  gave  evidence  in  various  publications.  Such  were,  “ A 
Treatife  on  Oriental  Defpotifm  ;”  “ Antiquity  Unveiled,” 
publibied  after  his  death  ; “ Chriftianity  Unveiled,”  not  af- 
certained  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; “ A Differtation  on 
Elias  and  Enoch.”  He  alfo  contributed  to  the  Encyclo- 
ptedia  the  articles  “ Deluge,”  “ Corvee,”  and  “ Society.” 
He  died  in  1759.  Nouv.  Ditl.  Hift. 

Boulanger,  John,  an  engraver,  who  fiourifiied  about 
the  year  1657,  was  a native  of  France.  His  firft  manner  of 
engraving  was  partly  copied  from  that  of  Francis  de  Poilly ; 
but  he  afterwards  adopted  a manner  of  his  own,  which, 
though  not  original,  he  greatly  improved;  and,  accordingly, 
he  finibied  the  faces,  hands,  and  all  the  naked  parts  of  his 
figures  very  neatly  with  dots,  inftead  of  brokes,  or  brokes 
and  dots.  This  byle  of  engraving  has  been  of  late  carried 
to  a high  degree  of  perfeftion,  particularly  in  England. 
Notwithftanding  feveral  defeats  in  ^ the  naked  parts  of  his 
figures,  and  in  his  draperies,  his  bell  prints  are  defervedly 
much  efteemed.  Such  are  “ A Holy  Family,”  from  Frau. 
Corlebet ; “ Virgin  and  Child,”  from  Simon  Vouet;  “ The 
Pompous  Cavalcade,”  upon  Louis  the  XIV.  coming  of  age, 
f.om  Chauveau  ; “ The  Virgin  with  the  iufant  Chrift,” 
holding  fome  pinks,  and  therefore  called  “ The  Virgin  of 
the  Pinks,”  from  Raphael;  “ The  Virgin  de  Paffau,’’'frQm 
Salario  ; “ Chrift  carrying  his  Crofs,”  from  Nicolas  Mi'v- 
nard;  “A  dead  Chrift,  fupported  by  Jofeph  of  ArimatheaC  ’ 
He  alfo  engraved  many  portraits,  and,  among  others,  that 
of  Charles'II.  of  England.  He  likewife  engraved  from 
Leonardo  de  Vinci,  Guido,  Champagne,  Stella,  Coypel,  and 
other  great  mafters,  as  well  as  from,  his  own  defirus’.  Strutt. 

BOULAR,  in  Ornithology . Cotgravehas  the  long-taihd 
titmoufe,  parus  caudatus,  under  this  name. 

BOULAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrldl  of  Metz  ; 4^;  leagues  N.E.  from  Metz.  The 
place  contains  2,669,  canton  12,813  inhabitants  : 

its  territorial  extent  comprehends  227^' kiliometves,  and  37 
communes.  ‘ ‘ 
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BOULCOLACA,  among  the  Modern  Greeij,  denotes 
the  fpeflre  of  fome  wicked  perfon  who  died  excommuni- 
cated by  the  patriarch,  rc-animated  by  the  devil,  and  caufing 
great  diilurbance  among  the  people;  of  which  many  ftrange 
ftories  are  told.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  is  fometimes 
written  /SjaxoXay.o?,  broukolakos ; and  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived from  IS^nKo^,  or  mud,  and  Xa-Ax.o<;,  a ditch,  on 

account  of  the  filthinefs  of  the  fight. 

BOULDER  walls,  in  Building,  a kind  of  walls,  built 
of  round  flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in  a ftrong  mortar ; ufed 
where  the  fea  has  a beach  call:  up,  or  wliere  there  is  plenty 
of  flints. 

BOULDUC,  Simon,  in  an  eminent  apothe- 

cary and  chemiit  of  Paris,  and  for  many  years  demonflrator 
in  Chemiftry,  and  affociate  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  furniflied  the  memoirs  of  that  fociety  with  nume- 
rous difl'ertations,  containing  analyfes  of  the  moll  popular 
and  valuable  vegetable  productions  ufed  in  medicine,  which 
are  Hill  valued  for  their  neatnefs  and  accuracy.  The  prin- 
cipal are,  the  analylis  of  ipecacuanha  and  of  colocynthis, 
publifhed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for  the  year  1701  ; 
of  jalap,  hellebore,  and  focotrine  aloes,  in  1708  ; of  catechu, 
(terra  japonica)  1709  ; Ihewing  this  fubftance  to  be  a ve- 
getable produftion,  and  not  an  earth,  as  it  had  been  ef- 
teemed  ; of  rhubarb  and  opium,  publilhed  in  1712;  of  the 
cucumis  agreftis,  in  1 7 19.  He  made  an  ext  raft  from  the 
wild  cucumber,  which  was  a powerful  hydragogue,  and 
which  might  be  given  in  dofes  of  24  grains,  with  perfeft 
fafety  ; alfo  an  elaterium,  the  dofe  of  which  was  fix  grains. 
He  died,  far  advanced  in  years,  in  1729.  His  fon, 

Boulduc,  Giles  Francis, ’ born  at  Paris,  February 
20th,  1675,  fucceeded  to  his  honours  and  appointments, 
-and  continued  the  fame  line  of  refearch.  His  elTays,  con- 
taining analyfes  of  feveral  purging  falts,  and  of  fome  mineral 
waters,  were  alfo  publiihed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at  Verfailles  the  17th  of 
January,  1742,  much  regretted  by  the  king  and  queen,  to 
whom  he  had  been  many  years  apothecary.  Haller  Bib.  Bot. 
Eloy  Dift.  Hifli. 

BOULEAU  Lake,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  North 
America,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bear  Lake,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  rivers  and  fmall  lakes.  This  lake  might,  with 
greater  propriety,  be  called  a canal,  as  it  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Its  courfe  is  rather  to  the  eaft  of  north  for 
1 2 miles,  to  Portage  de  L’lfle.  The  Bouleau  Portage  is  in 
N.  lat.  54°  50'. 

BOULENE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  five  miles  E.  of  Pont  St.  Efprit. 

BOULETERANES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees;  12  miles  W.  of  Perpignan. 

BOULEY  Bay,  called  alfo  Trinity  Bay,  lies  on  the 
N.E.  point  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  and  E.  from  Bonnut- 
haven. 

BOULIMY,  in  Medicine.  See  Bulimy. 

BOULINIS,  or  Boulignis,  in  Commerce,  acoppercoin 
ilruck  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  equivalent  to  the  baiocco. 

BOULKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Lemberg  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Lemberg. 

BOULLOIRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrift  of 
St.  Calais;  the  place  contains  1490  and  the  canton  9,011 
inhabitants  ; its  territory  includes  160  kiliometres,  and  nine 
communes ; five  leagues  E.  of  Le  Mans. 

BOULLONGNE,  Louis  de,  the  elder,'m  Biography,  a 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 609 ; and  though  he  was 
principally  diftinguifhed  for  his  ability  in  copying  the  works 
of  the  -mofl  famous  ancient  painters,  and  in  preferving  a 
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very  firiking  refembtance,  he  painted  hifiorical  fubjefts  of 
his  own  invention  and  defign  ; of  thefe  there  are  three  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  viz.  “ St.  Paul  at 
Ephefus,”  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,”  and  “ The 
Prefentation  of  Chrifl;  in  the  Temple.”  He  was  painter  to 
the  king,  and  profeffor  in  the  academy.  He  died  at  Paris 


in  1674. 

Boullongne,  Bon  de,  fon  of  the  former,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  16^9,  and  acquired  the  principles  of  painting  from 
his  father,  whom  he  refembled  in  his  talent  of  imitating  the 
works  of  the  greatefl;  mailers,  and  this  he  did  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  deceive  the  beil  judges.  On  his  return  from 
Italjr,  v/here  he  continued  five  years,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  academy,  of  which  he  became  a profeffor,  and  employed 
by  Louis  XIV.  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon.  He  excelled 
in  hiflory  and  portrait ; his  deligns  were  accurate,  and  his 
colouring  good.  Indullrious  in  his  profeffion,  though  lively 
in  his  temper ; he  promoted  induilry  among  hjs  pupils,  in 
whofe  improvement  and  fuccefs  he  warmly  interelled  him- 
felf.  Befides  his  paintings  in  frefco,  in  two  of  the  chapels 
of  the  Invalids,  he  painted  feveral  pieces  for  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  of  Paris,  feveral  of  which  have  been 
engraved.  We  have  alfo  three  etchings  done  by  him,  from 
his  ow'n  compofitions,  viz.  a fpecie^  of  “Almanack;” 
“ St.  John  in  the  Defert ;”  and  “ St.  Bruno  in  a Land- 
fcape  ;”  its  companion.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1717. 

Boullongne,  Louis  de,  younger,  brotherof  the 
former,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1654,  and  educated  under  hi# 
father,  by  whofe  inllruftion  he  made  fuch  improvement, 
that  he  obtained  the  prize  of  the  academy  at  18.  His 
lludies  were  completed  at  Rome,  where  he  particularly  ftu- 
died  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  from  his  copies  which  were 
fent  home,  the  Gobelin  tapellries  were  executed.  After 
his  return  he  was  received  into  the  academy  in  1680  ; and 
his  works  in  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Invalids, 
and  particularly  his  frefcos  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Auguftin, 
were  fo  much  efteemed,  that  Louis  XIV.  honoured  him 
with  hisfpecial  patronage;  allowing  him  a confiderable  pen- 
fion  ; conferring  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael;  choof- 
ing  him  defigner  of  medals  to  the  Academy  of  inferiptions, 
after  the  death  of  Anthony  Coypel;  appointing  him  his  prin- 
cipal painter,  and  ennobling  him  and  all  his  defeendants.  The 
Academy  of  Painting  alfo  chofe  him  firft  for  its  reftor,  and 
afterwards  direftor,  which  place  he  occupied  till  his  death. 
He  chiefly  excelled  in  hillorical  and  allegorical  fubjefts. 
From  his  performances  it  appeared,  that  he  had  carefully 
ftudied  the  moil  eminent  mafters ; his  colouring  was  ftrong, 
his  compofition  was  in  a good  ftyle,  the  airs  of  his  heads 
had  exprefliou  and  charafter,  and  his  figures  were  correftly 
defigned.  Two  of  his  hiftorical  paintings  in  the  church  ot 
Notre  Dame  are  particularly  diftinguifhed,  viz.  “ Chrift. 
and  the  Centurion,”  and  the  “ Good  Samaritan.”  His  etch- 
ings, of  which  there  are  a few,  are  fpirited  and  free,  but 
incorreftly  drawn.  Among  thefe  are  the  “ Scourging  of 
St.  Andrew,”  from  Paolo  Veronefe  ; the  “ Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter,”  and  the  “ Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,”  its  compa- 
nion, from  his  own  compofition.'  His  regular  attendance  at 
the  academy,  and  his  advice  to  the  ftudents,  commanded 
refpeft  : and  the  general  mildnefs  and  affability  of  his  dif- 
pofition  engaged  efteem  among  thofe  who  knew  him.  He 
railed  a confiderable  fortune  by  his  profeffion,  and  died  in 
1734.  Two  lifters  of  this  family,  “ Genevieve”  and  “ Mag- 
dalen,” painted  well,  and  were  members  of  the  Royal.  Aca- 
demy in  1669.  D’Argenville.  Pilkington.  Strutt. 

BOULLONOIS,  in  Geography,  a country  of  France,  fo 
called  before  the  revolution,  in  the  northern  part  of  Picardy, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Boulogne. 

BOULOGNE, 
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BOULOGNE,  or  Boulogne-sur-Meb,  a city  and 
fea-port  of  France,  lying  in  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
Engliili  channel,  and  chief  place  of  a diftri£l,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  The  city  is  computed  to  con- 
tain 10,558,  and  the  canton  16,199  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory comprehends  70  kiliometres,  and  8 communes.  Bou- 
logne is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town ; the  upper, 
and  fmaller,  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Chalk  moun- 
tain, and  furrounded  with  walls  ; the  lower  town  lies  nearer 
to  the  fea,  has  no  walls,  is  larger,  and  contains  a greater 
number  of  inhabitants  than  the  other.  By  its  connexion 
with  the  harbour,  formed  by  the  river  Liane,  it  monopo- 
lizes almoft  the  whole  of  the  trade.  Before  the  revolution 
it  was  the  fee  of  a biihop,  fiiffragari  of  Rheims,  the  feat  of 
a governor,  a commandant,  a king’s  lieutenant,  &c.  The 
entrance  into  the  harbour  is  difficult,  and  defei  ded  by  a 
fmall  fort ; but  fhips  of  war  can  proceed  no  fartlier  than  the 
road  of  St.  John,  and  trading  fliips  can  only  entei  it  with 
the  tide.  In  the  road  there  is  good  anchorage,  fheltered 
from  eailerly  winds,  in  five  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  a clean 
hard  fand;  but  to  t!ie  northward  of  the  village  it  is  foul  and 
flony  ground  ; and  there  are  alfo  fome  fmall  rocks  along  the 
coali,  fo  that  fhips  muft  not  approach  too  near  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  road.  The  Englifh  channel,  from  about  Rom- 
ney in  Kent  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Boulogne,  is  about 
30  miles  wide  ; and  this  fhort  diftance  was  formerly  favour- 
able to  the  fmugglers  of  Englifh  wool.  Boulogne  is  the 

Geforiacum”  of  the  ancients,  and  it  was  denominated 
“ Bononia”  under  Conflantine.  The  famous  pharos,  or 
light-houfe,  at  this  place,  was  eredfed  of  an  odf agonal  form, 
about  200  feet  in  circumference,  and  66  feet  in  diameter,  by 
Caligula,  and  it  was  repaired  by  Charlemagne  in  810.  In 
1545,  when  the  Englifli  took  this  city,  they  furrounded  the 
ancient  ftrufture  with  towers;  and  it  was  thus  preferred  till 
the  29th  of  July  1644,  when  the  whole  of  it  fell,  and  no- 
thing now  remains  but  rubbifh.  Mr.  Lyon,  in  his  “ Ob- 
fervations  on  the  ancient  Partus  jeeius,”  where  Julius  Cxfar 
embarked  for  Great  Britain,  contends  (lee  Archteologia, 
vol.  X.),  that  this  could  not  have  been  Calais,  nor  any  place 
to  the  eaftward  of  it,  but  that  it  was  to  the  weftward,  and 
at  Boulogne.  From  apiece  or  two,  which  he  procured,  of 
the  materials  of  the  ancient  ftrufture  above-mentioned,  he 
infers  that  the  pharos  was  conftrudled  at  Boulogne  of  a pe- 
trifaftion  called  by  foffilifts  tophus  ; and  that  it  is  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  ufed  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  other 
light-houfe,  built  by  the  Romans  on  the  hill  at  Dover, 
which  Hill  exifts,  though  gradually  linking  into  decay.  N. 
lat.  50°  43'  33".  E.  long.  1°  36'  33''.  High-water  10'' 
30'. 

Boulogne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridf 
of  St.  Gaudens;  4 leagues  N of  St.  Gaudens.  The  place 
contains  1,476,  and  the  canton  10,692  inhabitants  ; the  ter- 
ritory^ comprehends  247^  kiliometres,  and  25  communes. 

BOULON,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1793, 
and  re-taken  in  1 794  ; 4 leagues  fouth  of  Perpignan. 

BOULTER,  Hugh,  in  Biography,  a prelate  eminently 
diflinguifhed  by  his  charity  and  public  fpirit,  was  born  in  or 
near  London,  in  1671,  and  from  Merchant-Taylors’  fchool 
removed  to  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford,  whence  he  was 
elefted,  together  with  Addifon,  a demy  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow.  By  the  in- 
iliience  of  lord  Sunderland,  he  obtained  hisfirft  ccclefiallical 
promotion  to  the  parfonage  of  St.  Olavc  in  Southwark,  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Surry.  In  this  lituation  he  remained, 
alfiduoufly  difeharging  his  paftoral  duties,  for  feveral  years ; 


but  in  confequence  of  having  ingratiated  himfclf  with  king 
George  I.,  when  he  accompanied  him  to  Hanover,  in  1719, 
as  his  chaplain,  he  obtained,  by  royal  favour,  in  that  year, 
the  bifliopric  of  Briilol,  and  deanery  of  Chrifl  churcli,  va* 
cated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Smallridge.  In  1724,  he  was 
urged  by  the  king’s  abfolute  commands  to  accept  the  arch- 
bifliopric  of  Armagh,  and  primacy  of  Ireland;  in  which  try- 
ing ilation  he  manifefled  that  wifdom  and  firmnefs,  which 
were  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  diftrafted  condition  of  the 
country.  Intent  upon  promoting  the  true  interefts  of  that 
country^,  he  purfued  every  mealure  which  prudence  or  be- 
nevolence could  fuggelt  for  this  purpofe.  In  1728,  and 
again  in  1740,  he  diverted  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  libe- 
rally fupplied  the  neceflities  of  the  poor  from  his  own  for- 
tune, He  alio  exerted  himfelf  in  teaching  and  converting 
the  poor  natives,  and,  with  this  view,  in  promoting  the 
eltablifliment  of  the  pioteftaiit  charter  fchools.  His  popu- 
larity, indeed,  for  fome  time  declined,  in  confequence  of  a 
plan,  which  ultimately  proved  beneficial,  for  remedying  the 
Icarcity  of  filvcr,  by  diminifhing  the  value  of  gold  coin  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  regained  the  public  favour, 
infomuch  that  he  left  behind  him  a chara6ter  highly  refpefted 
and  beloved.  Neverthelefs,  he  always  inclined  to  the  Eng- 
liih  interell;,  in  oppofition  to  the  Irifit,  and  recommended  to 
the  Englifh  government  a Heady  adherence  to  it  in  all  their 
favours  and  promotions.  As  Dr.  Swift  was  attached  to  the 
contrary  interefi,  he  though.t  unfavourably  of  him,  and  re- 
prefented  him  to  the  minifters  m England  as  a dangerous 
and  mifehievous  jierfon.  However,  though  the  opinions  of 
thefe  great  men  were  difeordant,  they  both  probablj  aimed 
at  the  lame  objeft,  or  tiie  good  of  Ireland.  The  primate 
was  on  no  occafion  affuated  by  a party-fpirit  but  wilh  d by 
the  aid  of  any  coniie£tions  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  po  ver. 
His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  bufinefs  ; and  when  he  was, 
for  the  13th  time,  one  of  the  lord’s  juftices  of  Ireland,  he 
had  occafion  to  vifit  Englai.d,  and  died  herein  1742.  He 
was  interred  in  Weitminller  aijbey,  and  a fplerdid  monu- 
ment has  been  erefted  to  his  memory.  A collection  ot  his  let- 
ters to  minifters  of  ftate,  and  others,  was  publifhed  at  Oxford 
in  1769,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  containing  much  information  with 
regard  to  Iriih  politics  during  Ids  primacy.  Biog.  Bnt. 

BOULTINE,  or  Boltel,  in  ArchittRurs,  the  work- 
man’s term  foracoiivex  inouiduig,  whofe  periphery  is  juft 
■5  of  a circle  placed  next  below  the  plinth,  in  the  Tufcaii 
and  Doric  capitals. 

BOULTON,  Richard,  in  Biography,  a praCliiioner  iit 
medicine  and  iurgery  of  the  city  of  Chefter,  piibliflied 
“ A Treatife  on  the  Caufes  of  mufcular  Motion,”  1697, 
i2mo.  He  attributes  the  adlion  of  tliemulcles  to  a fort  of 
fermentation,  arifing  from  the  commixture  of  the  blood  a.id 
the  nervous  fluid,  in  certain  glands,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
ex'ft  in  the  fleflry  part  of  the  mufcles ; a dotfnne  nearly 
fimilar  to  that  held  by  Borelli.  “ A Syftem  ot  rational  and 
practical  furgery,”  1713,  8vo.  This  is  taken  principally 
from  the  works  of  Wifeman,  of  which  it  1?  little  more  than 
an  abridgement.  “ A Phyfico-mechanical  Account  of  the 
G-)ut,  King’s  Evil,  &c.”  1717,  8vo.  London;  and  an 
“ Effay  on  external  remedies,”  publifhed  about  the  fame 
time.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Med.  et  Chir. 

BOULUKE,  in  the  Military^  Orders  of  the  Turks,  a 
body  of  the  janizaries,  with  an  officer  in  ttie  place  ot  a co- 
lonel at  tfieir  head,  fent  upon  fome  particular  enterprize  ; 
they  are  felefted  out  of  the  body  for  this,  and,  as  foon  as 
the  bulinefs  is  over,  are  received  again  into  their  former 
companies. 

BOUNCE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  weftern  part*  of  England  to  a fpecies  of  the  fltark 
R 2 tribe  j 
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tribe  ; the  fquctlus  cantcula  of  Linnsus ; catuUus  major  vul- 
garis of  Ray  and  Willughby  ; greater  dog-jijh  of  Englifh 
writers.  See  Canicula. 

BOUND,  in  Dancing,  a fpring  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  by  which  it  differs  from  a hop,  where  the  fpring  is 
from  one  foot  to  the  fame.  It  alio  differs  from  a WS coupec, 
as,  in  the  latter,  the  body  always  bears  on  the  floor,  either 
on  one  foot  or  the  other;  whereas,  in  the  bound  it  is  thrown 
quite  from  the  floor. 

BouND-w^yo,-3rj.  See  Masonry. 

Bound,  hide.  See  f^iO'E-bound. 

Bound,  hoof.  See  frlooF-bound. 

'Boxmo-bailijfs.  See  Bailiff. 

Bounds  of  an  Eclipfe.  See  Eclipse. 

Bounds  of  lands.  See  Abuttals. 

BOUNDARY  Column.  See  Column. 

BOUNTY,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a- premium  paid  by  the 
government  to  the  exporters  of  certain  commodities,  on  their 
taking  oath,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  giving  bond,  not  to  re-land 
the  fame  in  England. 

Bounties,  as  tliey  refpeft  the  fiflieries,  perpetual 

or  temporary.  The  former  are  payable  oi>  the  export  of  pil- 
chards, or  fhads,  cod-filh,  ling,  or  hake,  whether  wet  or 
dried,  falmon,  white  herrings,  red  herrings,  and  dried  red 
fprats,  being  of  Britifh  fifhery  and  curing.  Stats.  5 Geo.  I. 
c.  18.  ^ 6.  26  Geo.  III.  c.  81.  § 16.  The  latter  are  pay- 
able on  the  tonnage  of  fhips  carrying  on  the  Britifh  and 
Greenland  fiflieries  ; on  the  quantity  of  fifh  taken  in  the 
Britifli  and  Newfoundland  fiflieries  ; on  the  quantity  of  oil, 
head-matter,  blubber,  and  whale-fins,  taken  in  the  foiithern 
whale-fifliery,  and  on  the  export  of  pilchards.  See  Fish- 
ery, and  Navigation  AB.  The  bounty  on  cordage  ma- 
nufaftured  in  Great  Britain,  not  lefs  than  three  tons,  is 
2s.  4-|d.  per  cwt.  6 Geo.  III.  c.  45.  26  Geo.  III.  c.  85. 
31  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 

Bounties  have  been  granted  by  feveral  fhatutes  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  when  it  does  not  exceed  flipulated  prices 
at  the  port  of  exportation. 

Bounties  upon  exportation,  confidered  in  a more  general 
view  of  them,  are,  in  Great  Britain,  frequently  petitioned 
for,  and  fometimes  granted  to  the  produce  of  particular 
branches  of  induflry.  By  means  of  thefe  our  merchants  and 
manufafturers  are  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  fell  their  goods  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign  market ; and 
a greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will  thus  be  exported,  and  the 
balance  of  trade  confequenfly  turned  more  in  favour  of  our 
owncountry.  They  ferve,  as  thofe  who  favourthem  maintain, 
the  purpofe  of  a kind  of  premium,  inducing  foreigners  to 
buy  our  goods,  and  in  this  manner  to  enrich  the  whole 
country,  and  put  money  into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of 
the  balance  of  trade.  Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  fays  Dr. 
-Smith  (Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  &c.  ed.  6.),  ought  to  be  given 
to  tnofe  branches  of  trade  only,  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  them.  But  every  branch  of  trade,  in  which  the 
merchant  can  fell  his  goods  for  a price  which  replaces  to 
him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  whole  capital 
employed  in  preparing  and  fending  them  to  market,  can  be 
carried  on  without  a bounty.  Thofe  trades  only  require 
bounties,  in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his  goods 
for  lefs  than  it  really  cofts  him  to  fend  them  to  market;  and 
the  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  compenfate  this  lofs,  and  to 
encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  commence,  a 
trade,  of  which  the  expence  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  than 
the  returns,  fo  that  every  operation  confumes  a part  of  the 
capital  employed  in  it. 

An  ingenious  author,  in  his  “ Trafts  upon  the  Corn- 
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Trade,”  has  clearly  fltewn,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  firft  eftabliflied,  the  price  of  the 
corn  exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that 
of  the  corn  imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a much  greater 
fum  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which  have  been 
paid  during  that  period.  Flence,  he  infers,  that,  upon  the 
true  principles  of  the  mercantile  fyflem,  this  forced  corn- 
trade  is  beneficial  to  the  nation  ; the  value  of  the  exporta- 
tion exceeding  that  of  the  importation  by  a much  greater 
fum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which  has  been 
incurred  by  the  public  in  its  exportation.  But  Dr.  Smith 
#rgues,  that  this  extraordinary  expence,  or  the  bounty,  is 
the  fmallell  part  of  the  expence  which  the  exportation  of 
corn  really  cofls  the  fociety.  The  capital  employed  by  the 
farmer  fhould  alfo  be  taken  into  the  account  ; and  unlefs 
the  price  of  the  corn,'  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets,  re- 
places, not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  Hock,  the  fociety  is  a lofer  by  the 
difference,  or  the  national  flock  is  fo  much  diminifiied.  But 
the  very  reafon  for  which  it  has  been  thought  neceffary  to 
grant  a bounty,  is  the  fuppoied  mfufficiency  of  the  price  to  : 

do  this.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  average  price  of  corn  > 

has  fallen  confiderably  fince  the  ellablifliment  of  the  bounty. 

But,  allowing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  mull  have  happened, 
fays  Dr.  Smith,  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  poffibly 
have  happened  in  confequence  of  it ; and  he  traces  this  gra- 
dual fall  in  the  average  price  of  corn  to  that  gradual  and 
infenfible  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  whichffie  fuppofes 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  general  market  of  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  lafl  century.  In  his  opinion  it  feems  I 

to  be  altogether  impoffible,  that  the  bounty  could  ever  con-  f 

tribute  to  lower  the  price  of  grain.  In  years  of  plenty,  the  4 

bounty,  by  occafioning  an  extraordinary  exportation,  necef-  ( 

farily  keeps  up  the  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market  above 
what  it  would  naturally  fall  to  ; and  this  was  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  the  inflitution.  In  years  of  fcarcity,  though  the 
bounty  isfrequentlyfufpended,  yet  the  greatexportation  which 
it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty  muff  frequently  hinder,  more 
or  lefs,  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the  fcarcity  of 
another.  In  both,  therefore,  the  bounty  neceffarily  tends  to 
raife  the  money  price  of  corn  fomewhat  higher  than  it  other- 
wife  would  be  in  the  home  market.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,  by  many  perfons,  thatthebounty  tends  to  encourage 
tillage;  partly,  by  opening  a more  extenfive  foreign  market 
to  the  corn  of  the  farmer  who  produces  it,  and  partly,  by 
fecuring  to  him  a better  price  than  he  could  otherwife  ex- 
pe£l  in  the  aftual  flate  of  tillage.  This  double  encourage- 
ment, it  is  conceived,  mull,  in  a long  period  of  years,  oc- 
cafion  fuch  an  increafe  in  the  produ&on  of  corn,  as  may 
lower  its  price  in  the  home  market,  much  more  than  the 
bounty  can  raife  it,  in  the  adlual  Hate  of  the  tillage,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  at  the  end  of  that  period.  To  this  reafon- 
ing  Dr.  Smith  replies,  that  whatever  extenfion  of  the  fo- 
reign market  can  be  occafioned  by  the  bounty,  muff,  in 
every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the 
home  market;  as  every  bulhel  of  corn,  which  is  exported  by 
means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would  not  have  been  ex- 
ported without  it,  would  have  remained  in  the  home  market 
to  increafe  the  confumption,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  that 
commodity.  The  corn  bounty,  as  well  as  every  other 
bounty  upon  exportation,  impofes  upon  the  people  two  dif- 
ferent taxes  ; viz.  the  tax,  which  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute towards  paying  the  bounty,  and  that  which  arifes 
from  the  advanced  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home 
market,  and  which,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  people  are 
purchafers  of  corn,  muff,  with  regard  to  this  particular 
commodity,  be  paid  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
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This  fecond  tax  is  by  much  the  heaviefl  of  the  two ; amount- 
ing, for  every  five  millings  per  quarter  of  wheat  contributed 
towards  the  payment  of  the  firft  tax,  to  61.  4s.  towards 
the  payment  of  the  fecond.  This  heavy  tax,  relling  upon 
the  firll  neceffary  of  life,  mull  either  reduce  the  fubiilleuce 
of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  mull  occafion  fome  augmenta- 
tion in  their  pecuniary  wages,  proportionable  to  that  in  the 
pecuniary  price  of  tiieir  fublillence.  In  the  one  way,  it  mull 
tend  to  reftrain  the  population  of  the  country,  as  it  reduces 
the  ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to  bring  up  their  children ; 
and  in  the  other,  it  mull  tend  to  reilrain  the  indullry  of  the 
country,  as  it  reduces  the  ability  of  the  employers  of  the 
poor  to  employ  fo  great  a number  as  they  otherwife  might 
do,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  operation  in  both  rc- 
fpedls.  “ The  extraordinary  exportation  of  corn,  therefore, 
occalioned  by  the  bounty,  not  only  in  every  particular  year, 
diminilhes  the  home,  jull  as  much  as  it  extends  the  foreign 
market  and  confumption,  but  by  reilraining  the  population 
and  indullry  of  the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to  Hunt 
and  reilrain  the  gradual  extenlion  of  the  home  maricet;  and 
thereby,  in  the  long  run,  rather  to  diminiih,  than  to  aug- 
ment, the  whole  market  and  confumption  of  corn.” 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  the  enhancement  of 
the  money  price  of  corn  mull  neceffarily  encourage  its  pro- 
duction, by  rendering  that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  To  this  plea  i)r.  Smith  replies,  “ that  this  might 
be  the  cafe  if  the  effeft  of  the  bounty  w'as  to  raife  the 
veal  price  of  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  it,  to  raaintain  a greater  number  of  labourers 
in  the  fame  manner,  wdiether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty, 
tlian  other  labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. But  neither  the  bounty,  nor  any  other  human 
inilitution,  can  have  any  fuch  effedl.  It  is  not  the  real,  but 
the  nominal  price  of  corn,  wdiich  can  in  any  coniiderable 
degree  be  affedled  by  the  bounty.  And  though  the  tax, 
which  that  inilitution  impofes  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  may  be  very  burdenfome  to  thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is 
of  veiy  little  advantage  to  thofe  who  receive  it.  The  real 
erfedl  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much  to  raife  the  real  value  of 
corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real  value  of  filver,  or  to  make  an 
equal  quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a fmaller  quantity,  not 
only  of  corn,  but  of  all  other  home-made  commodities;  for 
the  money  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of  all  other  home- 
made commodities.”  The  money  price  of  corn  regulates 
the  money  price  of  labour,  and  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period  of  improve- 
ment, mufl  bear  a certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though 
the  proportion  in  different  periods  may  be  different.  In  this 
latter  way,  it  alfo  regulates  the  m.oney  price  of  the  materials 
of  almoll  all  manufadtures,  and  that  of  manufadluring  art 
and  indullry.  Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  the 
farmer  fhould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn  at  an  advanced 
price,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a proportionable  advanced 
rent ; yet  if,  in  confequence  of  this  rife  of  the  price  of 
corn,  the  money  thus  obtained  will  purchafe  no  more 
home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind,  than  the  lower  price 
would  have  done  before,  neither  the  circumflances  of  the 
farmer,  nor  thofe  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended 
by  this  change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate 
much  better:  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live  much  bet- 
ter. In  the  purchafe  of  foreign  commodities,  this  enhance- 
ment in  the  price  of  corn  might  give  them  fome  little  ad- 
vantage ; but  in  that  of  home-made  commodities,  which 
conllitute  the  whole  expence  of  the  farmer,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  that  of  the  landlord,  it  can  give  them 
none  at  all. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market,  not  fo  much 


the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn  ; as  it  augments, 
not  the  quantity  of  labour  wdiich  a certain  quantity  of  com 
can  maintain  and  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  w'ill  exchange  for;  difeourages  our  manufadlures, 
without  rendering  any  confiderable  fervi'ce  to  our  farmers  or 
countrj'.gentlemen.  Although  it  puts  a little  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  both,  yet  if  their  money  finks  in  its 
value,  a.s  to  the  quantity  of  labour,  provilions,  and  home- 
made commodities  of  all  different  kinds,  which  it  is  capable 
of  purchafing,  as  much  as  it  riles  in  its  quantity,  the  benefit 
accruing  from  it  will  be  little  more  tiian  nominal  and  ima- 
ginary. There  is,  indeed,  one  clafs  of  men,  to  whom  the 
bounty  may  be  effentially  ferviceable  ; and  this  conlills  of 
the  corn-merchants,  the  exporters  and  importers  of  corn, 
who  are  moll  anxious  for  the  contiimance  or  renewal  of  the 
bounty. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home-made  commo- 
dity are  liable  to  the  generalobjeclion,  that  may  be  madetoall 
the  different  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyllem,  w^hich  is  that 
of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induilry  of  the  country  into* 
channel  lefs  advantageous  than  that  into  wdiich  it  would  run 
of  its  own  accord,  and  alfo  to  the  particular  objeclion  of  forc- 
ing it  into  one  that  is  adlnally  difadvantageous  ; the  trade 
W'hicli  cannot  be  carried  on  otherwdle  than  by  means  of  a 
bounty,  being  neceffarily  a lofing  trade.  The  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  corn  is  liable  to  this  farther  objection, 
that  it  can  in  no  refpeft  promote  the  railing  of  that  parti- 
cular commodity,  of  wdiich  it  was  meant  to  encourage  the 
produftion.  With  a view  of  encouraging  the  produdlion  of 
any  commodity,  a bounty  upon  produdlion  would  operate 
more  diredlly  than  one  upon  exportation  ; and  it  would  have 
the  advantage  of  impofing  only  one  tax  upon  the  people,  or 
that  wdiich  they  mult  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Bounties  upon  produdlion,  however,  have  been  very  rarely 
granted.  The  prejudices  ellabliihed  by  the  commercial 
fyllem  have  taught  us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth 
arifes  more  immediately  from  exportation  than  from  pro- 
dudtion  ; and  accordingly,  it  has  been  more  favoured,  as 
the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing  money  into  thq 
country.  It  has  been  alfo  faid,  that  bounties  upon  pro- 
dudlion have  been  found  more  liable  to  frauds  than  thofe 
upon  exportation.  The  latter,  however,  have  not  been  alto- 
gether exempt  from  this  charge.  A bounty  upon  exporta- 
tion has  lometimes  enabled  the  merchant  and  manufadlurer 
to  fead  abroad  the  furplus  goods  of  an  overllocked  market, 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the  home- 
market  : and,  therefore  inflances  have  occurred,  in  which 
the  undertakers  of  particular  works  have  privately  agreed 
to  give  a bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  a certain  portion  of  the  goods,  in  which  they 
have  aealt  ; and  this  expedient  has  anfwered  the  purpofc, 
by  doubling  the  price  ot  their  goods  in  the  home  market, 
notwdthllanding  a very  confiderable  increafe  in  the  pro- 
duce. 

Somethinglike  a bounty  upon  produdlion,  however,  has  been 
granted  upon  fome  particular  occafions.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the  white-herring  and  w'hale- 
filheries.  Thefe,  it  may  be  luppoled,  have  a diredl  tendency 
to  render  the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home-market  than  they 
otherwife  would  be.  In  other  refpedls,  their  effedls  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means  of 
them  a part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  employed  in 
bringing  goods  to^narket,  of  wdiich  the  price  does  not  repay 
the  coll,  together  wdth  the  ordinary  profits  of  Hock.  But 
though  the  tonnage  bounties  on  the  fiflieries  do  not  contri- 
bute to  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  yet  they  may  be  thought 
to  contribute  to  its  detence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
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its  failorsand  fliipphij(,  Di*.  Smith  fuggefts,  however,  that 
tiiis  may  fometimes  be  done  by  means  of  fuch  bounties,  at  a 
much  fmaller  expence  than  by  keeping  up  a great  {landing 
navy  (if  fuch  an  cxprefTion  may  be  ufed),  in  the  fame  way  as 
a {landing  army;  and  the  ingenious  author  inclines  to  believe, 
that  in  granting  at  leak  one  of  thefe  bounties,  the  legiflature 
has  been  grofsly  impofed  upon  On  this  fiibjcft  he  malies 
the  following  obfervations.  Firft,  the  herring  bufs  bounty 
is  too  large.  Secondly,  the  bounty  to  the  white  herring 
filhery  is  a tonnage  bounty,  and  proportioned  to  the  burden 
of  the  fliip,  not  to  her  diligence  or  fuccefs  in  the  klhery  ; 
whence  it  has  been  too  common  for  vefiels  to  fit  out  for  the 
fide  purpofe  of  catching,  not  the  fidi,  but  the  bounty, 
riiirdly,  the  mode  of  fifliing,  for  which  this  tonnagebounty 
in  the  white-herring  filhery  has  been  given  (by  buffes  or 
decked  veffels  from  20  to  80  tons  burden),  feems  not  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  that  of  Holland,  from 
which  country  it  feems  to  have  been  borrowed.  The  bounty 
granted  to  the  bufs  fifliery  is  neceffarily  a difcouragement  to 
the  boat-fifhery,  which  feems  bed  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
fituation  of  Scotland,  interfedled  by  arms  of  the  fea  running 
up  a long  w'ay  into  the  land,  and  called  fea-lochs,  and  which, 
by  the  operation  of  the  bufs  bounty,  is  gone  almoft  entirely 
to  decay.  Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during  cer- 
tain feafons  of  the  year,  herrings  fupply  a great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  Common  people;  and,  therefore,  a bounty,  which 
tended  to  lower  their  price  in  the  home  market,  might  con- 
tribute to  very  general  relief.  But  the  herring-bufs  bounty 
contributes  to  no  fuch  good  purpofe.  It  has  ruined  the 
boat -fifliery  which  is  bell  adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  produce  is  fent  abroad. 
Another  ingenious  writer,  Hr.  Anderfon  (ubi  infra),  has 
pointedout  iimilar  defedls  attending  the  fiflieries  of  Scotland; 
and  he  propofes,  for  remedying  them,  that  a reafonable 
■tiounty  fhould  be  allowed  on  every  barrel  of  herrings  pro- 
perly cured  ; and  that  the  bounty  upon  buffes  per  ton  fliould 
be  lowered,  and  thefe  veffels  be  prohibited  from  fiihing  within 
a limited  diftance  of  the  coaft.  This  would  allow  the  natives 
to  fifh  in  their  creeks  with  freedom  ; and  it  would  likewife 
allure  merchants  to  come  and  purchafe  the  fifh  when  frefh 
caught,  and  cure  them  for  themfelves.  But  as  the  mofl  im- 
portant improvement,  he  propofes  that  the  herring  and 
Greenland  whale-fifheries  fliould  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  mutually  aflifl  one  another.  The  whale-fifhery,  he  ob- 
lerves,  has  beeen  greatly  retarded  by  the  large  fize  of  the  vef- 
fels which  have  been  ufually  employed  in  it,  and  the  mifma- 
Tiagement  that  always  attends  public  companies  in  matters  of 
trade.  To  prevent  this,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  future, 
Hr.  Anderfon  propofes,  that  the  bounty  fhould  be  granted  to 
vefiels  of  a fmaller  fize ; and  that  ail  reftriftions,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  hands,  provifions,  tackle,  &c.  fhould  be 
entirely  abolifhed;  in  lieu  of  which  the  veffels  fliould  be  only 
obliged  to  purfue  the  fifliing  for  a certain  limited  time  (if  not 
fooner  loaded),  without  following  any  other  employment. 
As  thefe  fmall  veffels  would  be  equally  proper  for  the  her- 
ring fifliery  as  for  that  in  the  Greenland  feas;  and  as  in  both 
fifheries  the  neceffary  number  of  hands  is  nearly  the  fame,  it 
would  be  eafy  for  thefe  adventurers,  on  their  return  from  the 
Greenland  feas,  to  put  afhore  their  loading,  with  the  fifliing 
apparatus,  and  take  o!i  board  the  tackle.  See.  neceffary  for 
the  hei-riiig-fifhery,  and  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  proper 
nations  in  fearch  of  that  kind  of  fifh.  It  is  further  propofed, 
that  fnfiead  of  fixing  the  rendezvous  for  the  herring-fifliery 
precileiy  to  ^hc  zzd  of  June  and  ifl  of  Odtober,  as  at  pre- 
feiit,  fhips  might  be  entitled  to  receive  the  bounty,  if  they 
began  fifliing  on  any  day  between  the  two  periods  above- 
mentioned;  the  fhips  being  obliged  to  continue  three  months 


from  the  time  of  their  entry,  or  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  fifliing' 
feafon  following,  if  they  have  not  fooner  completed  their 
lading.  By  fuch  regulations,  the  lofs  of  time  would  be  pre- 
vented ; and  adventurers  would  be  induced  to  fit  out  fmall 
veffels  at  a time  when  trade  was  dead  ; and  they  would  con- 
dudl  the  bufinefs  at  a lefs  expence,  and  with  greater  profit, 
than  large  trading  companies.  See  Fishery. 

In  particular  manufadlures  that  are  deemed  neceffary  for 
the  defence  of  fociety,  and  for  the  fupply  of  which  it  would 
not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our  neighbours,  and 
that  could  not  otherwife  be  fupported  at  home,  it  would  not 
be  nnreafonable  to  tax  all  other  branches  of  induflry  for  their 
fupport.  Upon  this  principle  the  bounties  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  Britifli  made  fail-cloth,  and  Britifh  made  gun- 
powder, may  both  be  vindicated.  But  it  can  feldom  be 
reafonable  to  tax  the  induflry  of  the  gi'eat  body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  fupport  that  of  fome  particular  clafs  of 
manufadlurers.  However,  in  a feafon  of  great  profperity, 
when  the  public  enjoys  a greater  revenue  than  it  knows  well 
what  to  do  with,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural  to  give 
fuch  bounties  to  favourite  manufaiflurers,  as  to  incur  any 
other  idle  expence.  “ In  public,  as  well  as  in  private  ex- 
pences,  great  wealth  may,  perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted 
as  an  apology  for  great  folly.  But  there  mull  furely  be 
fomething  more  than  ordinary  abfurdity  in  continuing  Inch 
profufion  in  times  of  general  difficulty  and  diflrefs.” 

When  a bounty  may  be  confidered  as  a drawback,  it  is  not 
liable  to  the  fame  objedllons  with  that  which  is  properly  a 
bounty.  Thus,  the  bounty  upon  refined  fugar  exported 
is  a kind  of  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the  brown  and 
mufeovado  fugars  from  which  it  is  made.  That  fpecies  of 
refined  fugar  upon  which  the  bounty  is  granted  is  denomi- 
nated, in  the  ftatute-book,  “ fugar  in  the  loaf  and  whole, 
being  nett.”  Upon  the  export  of  this  fort  of  fugar  the 
bounty  was  raifed  by  5 Geo.  III.  c.  45.  to  14s.  6d.;  and  a 
further  bounty  of  iis.  6d.  was  granted  by  21  Geo.  III. 
c.  16.,  in  confequence  of  an  additional  duty  of  6s.  per  cwt, 
laid  in  178;  on  raw  fugar  imported.  The  whole  bounty 
amounts  to  26s.  per  cwt.  When  parliament,  in  1791,  by 
31  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  laid  a further- duty  of  2s.  8d.  per  cwt. 
on  raw  fugar  imported  from  the  Britifli  plantations,  making 
the  import  duty  15s.  per  cwt.  in  the  whole,  no  addition  was 
made  to  the  bounty  on  the  export  of  refined  loaf.  But  an 
addition  was  made  of  3s.  4d.  to  the  drawback,  on  what  the 
flatute  calls  “ ballards,  and  ground  or  powdered  fugar,”  and 
alfo  on  “ refined  loaf  broken  into  pieces,”  and  all  fugar 
called  “candy.”  It  was  propofed  in  1791,  when  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  2s.  8d.  was  moved,  to  augment  the  bounty  in 
the  ufual  proportion;  but  the  fugar  refiners  remonflrated 
againft  the  meafure,  as  being,  according  to  their  flatement, 
beneficial  only  to  the  planters.  By  a fubfequent  law  it  is 
enadled,  that,  after  the  year  1792,  whenever  the  average 
of  the  prices  of  brown  or  mufeovado  fugar  (taken  weekly 
upon  oath  before  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  publifhed 
in  the  Gazette)  fiall  exceed,  in  the  fix  weeks  refpeftively 
preceding  the  middle  of  February,  June,  and  Odlober,  the 
amountof  50s.  per  cwt.  (exclufiveof  the  duty),  the  draw- 
back on  raw  fugar  exported  is  immediately  to  ceafe  for  four 
months,  and  the  bounty  on  rejined  is  to  ceafe  during  a like 
term,  but  commencing  after  an  interval  of  one  month.  From 
a flatement  made  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  (Hift.  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  voL  ii.  p.  462.)  it  appears,  that  the  apparent  lofs  to 
the  revenue,  arifiiig  from  the  bounty,  is  no  more  than  one 
fhilling  the  cwt.  But  as  every  hogfhead  of  fugar  lofes  coii- 
fiderably  in  weight,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  and  before  it  is 
either  exported  or  worked  up,  and  the  duty  is  often  paid  for 
more  than  the  caflcs  really  contain,  by  the  flrift  regulations 
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rcfpc(!^ing  tare,  every  hogfltead,  by  a moderate  calculation 
(averaging  the  good  and  had  fugars),  lofes  56  lbs.  which, 
at  I cs.  per  cwt.  the  import  duty,  makes  7s.  6d.  per  hogf- 
head  lofs  to  the  planter,  arid  a clear  and  certain  gam  to  the 
revenue,  however  the  fngar  may  be  difpofed  of.  Thus  go- 
vernment  is  reimburled  for  a confiderable  part  of  what  it 
appears  to  lofe  by  the  bounty,  and  the  intereft  which  it  gains 
by  a depofit  of  the  whole  duties  on  importation  makes  up 
the  remainder.  “ The  average  annual  import  of  raw  fugar  is 
about  1 60,000  hogflteads  of  1 2 cwt.  nett ; now  fuppofing 
every  ounce  of  this  was  to  be  exported,  and  receive  the  draw- 
back of  15s.  per  cwt.  yet,  from  the  difference  of  weight  alone 
in  the  fame  fugar,  occafioned  by  an  unavoidable  wafte,  go- 
vernment would  have  received  in  duties,  from  this  fmgle  ar- 
ticle, between  50  and  6o,oool.  per  annum  more  than  it  re- 
funds in  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  the  fame  commodity.” 
See  Drawback,  and  Sugar. 

The  bounty  upon  wrought  filk  exported  is  alfo  a draw- 
back of  the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  fdk  imported.  See 
Silk. 

The  bounty  upon  gun-powder  exported  is  a drawback  of 
the  duties  upon  brimftone  and  falt-petre  imported.  In  the 
language  of  the  cufloms,  thofe  allowances  are  called  draw- 
backs, which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in  the  fame 
form  in  which  they  are  imported.  When  that  form  has  been 
fo  altered  by  manufadlure  of  any  kind,  as  to  come  under  a 
new  denomination,  they  are  called  bounties.  Bounties  are 
fometiraes  called  premiums,  as  drawbacks  are  fometimes 
called  bounties. 

Having  given  a compendious  abilraft  of  Dr.  Smith’s  rea- 
foning  againft  the  fyllem  of  bounties,  particularly  as  it  is 
applicable  to  the  exportation  of  corn,  we  fliall  now  advert  to 
the  arguments  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  this  fyftem  in  its 
favour.  Among  thefe  advocates  we  may  reckon  Dr.  James 
Anderfon,  in  his  letters,  entitled  “ Obfervations  on  the 
means  of  exciting  a fpirit  of  national  Induilry,  &c.”  410. 
1777,  and  his  “ Calm  Invelligation  of  the  circumftances  that 
have  led  to  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  grain  in  Britain,”  8vo. 
1801;  Mr.  Dirom,  in  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  corn  laws  and 
corn  trade  of  Great  Britain,  &c.”  410.  1796;  Mr.  Mackie, 
in  a “ Supplement  ” to  the  laft-mentioned  work;  and  Mr. 
Malthus,  in  his  “ Effay  on  the  principle  of  population,  &c.” 
4to.  1803.  Some  of  the  earlieft  topics,  from  which  argu- 
ments were  deduced  in  favour  of  the  bounty,  were  its  great 
encouragement  of  Britifh  (hipping,  and  the  gold  it  brought 
home  for  paying  the  balance  of  exported  corn.  But  exclu- 
fively  of  thefe  arguments,  the  advocates  for  the  bounty  urge 
that,  by  forcing  a produdlion  of  corn,  greater  than  the  an- 
nual confumption  of  the  home  market,  the  bounty  provides 
a referve  againft  years  of  deficient  crop  ; — that  it  fecures  an 
adequate  profit, to  the  farmer; — that  it  reduces  the  prices  of 
corn,  which  are  ufually  very  fluftuating,  to  a greater  uni- 
formity and  fteadinefs; — and  that  it  makes  this  uniform 
pi'ice  rather  lower  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  From  fuch 
confiderations.  Dr.  Anderfon,  and  others  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  difputed  queftion  with  himlelf,  have  inferred,  that  fetting 
afide  the  innumerably  beneficial  effefls  of  a well  regulated 
and  efficient  bounty  on  the  exportation,  aided  by  a duty  on 
the  importation  of  corn,  with  regard  to  the  population,  in- 
duftry,  manufadlures,  commerce,  national  wealth,  public 
tranquillity,  and  augmentation  of  revenue,  it  is  a meafure 
fraught  with  multiplied  advantages  ; and  “ that  it  could  not 
be  abandoned,”  fuch  is  the  ftrong  language  of  Dr.  Ander- 
fon, “ without  endangering  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
the  very  exiftence  of  this  kingdom,  as  an  independent  nation.” 
Upon  the  four  preceding  propofitions  it  has  been  obferved 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  feemingly  well  acquainted  with  the 
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fubjecl  (Edinburgh  Review,  IX.),  that  the  promifed 
fteadinefs  in  the  price  of  corn  muft  be  derived  from  that  fur- 
plus  of  produce  which  is  to  be  referved  in  years  of  a bad 
crop;  this  furplus  of  the  average  produce  above  the  annual 
confumption,  muft  be  therefult  of  an  enlarged  encouragement 
of  tillage ; and  this  encouragement,  operating  by  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  muft  ultimately  confift 
in  an  increafe  of  the  price  of  his  commodity.  The  argu- 
ment, therefore,  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  firft  three  of 
the  above  alleged  advantages,  refolves  itfelf  into  this  fingle 
propofition,  viz.  that  the  bounty  gives  the  farmer  a real 
advance  upon  the  price  of  his  corn.  When  it  is  dated,  as  a 
fourth  confideration,  that  it  haslikewife  tlie  effeft  of  lower- 
ing the  price  of  corn  to  the  confumers,  it  is  the  money  price 
only  that  can  here  be  confidently  underftcod ; a diminution 
of  which  is  without  doubt  compatible  with  an  advance  of 
the  real  price.  Confequently,  in  an  invelligation  of  the  ef- 
fe£ls  produced  by  a bounty  upon  the  commerce  and  growth 
of  corn,  the  precife  fubjetl  of  inquiry  is  the  effect  of  that 
bounty  upon  the  real  price,  and  upon  the  money  price  of  corn. 
Dr.  Smith,  accordingly,  who  has  decidedly  pronounced  a 
very  different  opinion  from  that  above  dated,  maintains  it, 
by  propofitions  direftly  the  reverfe,  already  detailed,  of 
which  the  following  is  a fummary : — that  it  can  have  no  ef- 
fedl  in  equalizing  prices,  becaufe  there  is  no  furplus  to  be 
referved  in  years  of  fcarcity; — that  there  can  be  no  fuch  fur- 
plus, becaufe  the  bounty  gives  no  additional  encouragement 
to  agriculture; — that  it  can  give  no  fuch  encouragement 
becaufe  it  occafions  no  advance  of  the  real  price  of  corn; — 
and  laftly,  that  its  effeft  is  to  raife,  not  to  lower,  the  average 
money  price  of  that  commodity.  The  anonymous  writer 
above  cited,  after  having  illuttrated,  in  a very  clear  and  fatis- 
fadlory  manner,  the  effedl  of  a bounty,  firft  on  the  produc- 
tion and  then  upon  the  exportation  of  bread-corn,  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  and  reafoning  of  Dr.  Smith,  fup- 
plies  fome  defeCls,  and  correCls  fome  errors  that  efcaped 
the  notice  of  this  very  ingenious  and  accurate  author, 
in  his  general  argument  upon  the  bounty.  By  feparating 
the  extenfion  of  the  foreign  market,  from  the  enhancement 
of  price  to  the  farmer,  and  treating  them  as  quite  diftindl. 
Dr.  Smith  feems  to  have  overlooked  the  neceffary  connec- 
tion that  fubfifts  between  them.  In  both  cafes,  he  appears 
to  have  too  haftily  affumed,  that  a bounty  on  exportation 
would  immediately  oceafion  a rife  of  the  money-price  in  the 
home  market ; and  this  affumption  betrays  itfelf  explicitly,, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  “ a very  moderate  fuppofition,  that 
a bounty  of  ys.  per  quarter  upon  exportation,  may  raife 
the  price  4s.  in  the  home  market.”  From  this  affumption,. 
he  deduces  a feparate  anfwer  to  the  alleged  enhancement 
of  price;  but  his  remarks  on  this  head,  which,  as  far  as 
they  extend,  are  unexceptionable,  are  not  fufficient  to  war- 
rant his  inference,  that  the  bounty  can  have  no  effedl  in 
raifing  the  real  price  of  corn;  becaufe  he  has  overlooked 
that  interval  which  elapfes  between  the  enhancement  of  the 
money-price  of  corn,  and  its  communication  to  the  money- 
price  of  labour  and  other  commodities.  In  his  feparate 
anfwer  to  the  alleged  extenfion  of  foreign  demand,  he 
does  notexprefsly  deny  the  faft,  but  affirms,  that,  in  every 
particular  year,  this  is  at  the  expence  of  the- home  market ; 
and  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  the  bounty  alfo  reftrains  the 
gradual  extenfion  of  the  home  market,  by  its  enhancement 
of  the  price.  But  in  affirming,  that  the  quantity  exported 
in  every  particular  year,  were  it  not  for  the  bounty,  would 
remain  in  the  home  market,  he  evidently  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  this  quantity,  though  there  had  been  no 
bounty,  would  ftill  have  been  grown;  now,  this  is  the 
very  queftion,  upon  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  his  par- 
ticular 
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tlcular  opinion.  In  endeavsuringto  fhevv,  that  the  enhance- 
ment of  price,  occalioned  in  the  home  market  by  the  bounty, 
muft  reftrain  the  population  or  the  induftry  of  the  country, 
he  proceeds  upon  the  above-mentioned  alTumption,  that  the 
bounty  occafions  an  immediate  rife  of  the  money-price  of 
corn;  and  mult,  therefore,  either  reduce  the  fubfillence  of 
the  labourers,  or,  if  wages  rife,  the  ability  of  their  employ- 
ers to  give  them  work.  If  that  rife  of  money-price,  how- 
ever, is  confequent,  as  the  anonymous  writer  argues,  to  an 
extenfion  of  demand  in  the  foreign  market,  it  will  at  firft 
increafe  the  ability  of  thofe  employers;  and  though  it  will 
likewife  reduce  at  lirft  the  fubfillence  of  the  labourers,  their 
wages  muft  foon  rife  to  their  true  rate  ; and  this  rife  in  the 
money -price  of  labour,  will  only  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
employers  to  its  former  level. 

The  anonymous  writer,  after  thefe  criticifms  on  the  rea- 
foning  of  Dr.  Smith,  proceeds  to  fpecify  fome  of  the  errors 
into  which  the  advocates  for  the  bounty  have  fallen,  which 
are  of  a more  palpable  kind,  and  which  proceed  frorti  an 
imperfedt  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy. In  the  Jirft  place,  they  have  mifunderltood  Dr. 
Smith’s  important  dodti'ine,  that  the  variations  of  the  money- 
price  of  corn  are  communicated  ultimately  to  that  of  labour, 
and  other  commodities.  Whillt  they  infill,  that  the  price 
of  commodities  and  labour  is  liable  to  be  affefted  by  many 
other  circumftances,  befides  the  price  of  corn,  they  advance 
a truth,  in  itfelf  unqueflionable,  and  not  incompatible  with 
Dr.  Smith’s  propofition,  which  merely  alferts,  that  every 
change  which  the  bounty  may  occafion  in  the  money-price 
of  corn,  will  communicate  itfelf,  firlt  to  the  money-wages 
of  labour,  and,  through  them,  to  the  money-price  of  all 
other  articles ; and  thus  the  real  price  of  corn  will  be 
maintained  the  fame,  notwithltanding  a nominal  variation. 
In  the  fecond  place,  they  feem  very  imperfedtly  aware  of 
the  m.anner  in  w'hich  the  principle  of  competition  operates 
upon  profits,  and  upon  exchangeable  value : and,  on  this 
account,  many  of  their  remarks  are  inconfiftent  as  well  as 
unfounded.  They  have  fuppofed,  with  Dr.  Smith,  that 
the  fum  of  the  bounty  is  immediately  added  to  the  former 
money-price  even  in  the  home-market,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  contend,  that  the  average-price  in  that  market  will  be 
lowered.  It  is  alfo  their  opinion,  that  the  real  price  of 
corn  will,  upon  the  wbole,  be  rendered  cheaper  to  the  con- 
fumers,  and  that  the  fame  real  price  of  corn  will  be  main- 
tained permanently  higher  to  the  farmer;  though  thefe  two 
pofitions  are,  in  direct  terms,  contradidtory  to  each  other. 
Mr.  Malthus  obferves,  that  the  boufity  greatly  lowers  the 
price  of  corn,  by  producing  a grow'th  confiderably  above  the 
wants  of  the  adtual  population ; whillt  he  forgets,  that  a 
greater  growth  can  only  be  occafioned  by  a greater  demand, 
to  which  it  will  be  always  adjulted  ; and,  keeping  the  fup- 
ply  and  the  demand  always  in  the  fan  e ratio,  will  in  other 
words  keep  the  price  always  at  tlie  fame  rate.  But  the 
advocates  for  the  bounty  have  betrayed  a much  lefs^pardon- 
able  inattention  to  the  necelfary  adtion  of  the  principle  of 
competition,  when  they  conceive,  as  fome  of  very  high 
authority  have  done  (fee  Reports  of  the  committee  of  tlie 
houfe  of  commons  refpedting  the  corn  trade,  ordered  to  be 
printed  May  14th  and  June  lath  1804),  that  the  average 
price  of  grain  in  the  home  market  may  be  fo  low  as  not  to 
yield  a fair  and  reafonable  profit  to  the  grower.  Befides,  Dr. 
Smith  and  his  opponents  have  pronounced,  that,  in  years  of 
extraordinary  abundance,  the  bounty  will  prevent  the  money- 
price  of  corn  in  the  home  market  from  falling  quite  fo  low, 
as  it  would  fall  if  there  were  no  bounty.  Dr.  Smith,  indeed, 
is  confiftent  with  himfelf,  becaufe  he  uniformly  maintains 
that  the  bounty  can  have  no  cffedl  in  rendering  the  annual 


produce  larger  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  But  thofe  who 
affert  this  pofition,  and  affume  that  the  bounty  increafes  the 
produce,  and  occafions  a furplus  growth  above  the  annual 
confumption,  evidently  incur  the  charge  of  inconfiitency. 
For  this  furplus  will,  in  a year  of  extraordinary  abundance, 
partake  of  the  extraordinary  increafe;  fo  that  over  and 
above  the  ufual  home  fupply,  there  will,  in  fuch  a year,  be 
reaped  not  only  the  extraordinary  increafe  upon  that  fupply, 
together  with  the  ufual  furplus  for  exportation,  but  like- 
wife  the  extraordinary  increafe  upon  that  furplus.  Of  thefe 
four  portions  of  the  crop,  therefore,  not  only  the  fecond, 
but  the  fourth  alfo,  will  be  thrown  as  an  excefs  upon  the 
home-market ; and  the  price  in  that  market  will  confe- 
quent ly  be  lowered  much  more  by  the  whole  of  this 
excefs,  than  it  would  have  been  by  the  former  part  of  it 
alone. 

The  ingenious  writer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  thefe 
remarks,  fuggefts,  that  a bounty  upon  export  may,  in  a 
particular  manner,  afford  fome  temporary  encouragement  to 
tillage;  and  thus,  to  a certain  degree,  force  the  produdlion 
of  a furplus,  which  may  be  referved  for  the  home-market  in 
deficient  years.  By  preventing,  in  fuch  years,  the  tempo- 
rary price  from  rifing  fo  high  as  it  otherwife  would,  it  may 
be  confidered  as  refirainiiipf  a little  on  one  fide  the  occafional 
fluftuations  of  the  price  of  corn  ; but,  by  overflocking  the 
home-market  in  plentiful  years  ftill  more  than  it  would 
otherwife  be  overftocked,  it  mull  be  confidered  as  giving  a 
flill  greater  range  to  the  fliidluation  of  the  temporary  price 
on  the  other  fide.  Wliilfl  the  bounty  has  this  influence  upon 
the  temporary  changes  of  real  price,  its  effedls  upon  the 
nominal  price  of  corn  will  be  to  raife  and  keep  it  higher  than 
it  otherwife  would  be.  If  the  encouragement  to  tillage, 
derived  from  a bounty,  fliould  be  deemed  a fufficient  benefit 
to  induce  a great  nation  to  eftablifh  it;  it  fltould  be  remem- 
bered, that  though  it  may  indireftly  fecure  a more  certain 
fupply  of  corn,  it  neceflarily  retards,-  upon  the  whole, 
the  growth  of  national  opulence  and  induftry.  It  forces  a 
part  of  the  national  capital  into  a branch  of  trade,  which 
is  unavoidably  a lofing  one,  and  which  does  not  return  the 
whole  of  the  capital  that  is  employed  in  it ; for  the  whole 
fum  granted  in  bounties,  together  with  the  expences  of  col- 
ledling  the  tax  for  defraying  them,  is  a part  of  the  national 
capital  thrown  into  that  trade  without  any  return. 

After  eftimating  to  its  full  amount  the  poffible  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  fuch  an  artificial  contrivance  as  the  bounty, 
we  fhould  not  only  weigh  againft  that,  both  the  immediate 
facrifice  and  all  the  fubfequent  difadvantages,  but  we  ought 
alfo  to  confider  whether  the  very  benefit  propofed,  at  leaft, 
in  one  point  of  view,  might  not  be  better  obtained  in 
another  way  ; as  by  the  removal  of  any  exifting  impedi- 
ments to  cultivation,  to  the  free  commerce  of  land,  the  free 
employment  of  capital,  or  the  free  transference  of  labour- 
Befides  the  facrifice  of  capital  that  is  incurred  by  bounties, 
there  is  a difadvantao-e  arifihg-  from  that  conftant  diminution 
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of  the  real  wages  of  labour,  which  is  occafioned  by  the 
progrefilve  rife  of  the  price;  of  corn  in  the  home-market  ; 
other  difadvantages  are  incurred  from  the  conftant  enhance- 
ment of  the  money-price  of  labour  and  all  other  commodi- 
ties, both  in  the  depreciation  of  fixed  pecuniary  returns,  and 
in  the  injury  to  domeftic  raanufadlures,  with  regard  tu  their 
competition  againft  foreign  induftry.  Moreover,  another 
difaclvantage,  perhaps  ftill  greater,  confiftsin  the  uncertainty 
and  derangement  to  which  interferences  of  law  fubjeft 
the  capital  that  is  vefted  in  the  trade  of  grain,  and  the 
obftacle  oppofed  by  them  to  the  free  enlargement  and' 
confolidation  of  this  moft  important  fyftem  of  commerce. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  it  fltould  be  confidered,  that  the  encou- 
ragement. 
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ftgement  which  any  afligncd  bounty  will  give  to  hufhandry, 
ftnill  expire  after  a fhort  interval,  or  as  foon  as  the  money 
price  of  corn,  in  the  home  market,  has  rifen,  which  it  will  ine- 
vitably do,  fo  high  as  to  cover  the  whole  advantage,  which  the 
bounty  had  originally  given  to  the  exporter  in  his  fales 
abroad  : — and  the  whole  encouragement  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  bounty  can  give  to  agriculttire,  will  be  found  to 
be  very  flight,  when  it  is  confidered  in  what  way  it  is  formed, 
and  that  it  confiils,  not  in  the  addition  of  the  whole  bounty 
to  the  farmer’s  price,  but  in  that  fmall  addition  to  his  price 
w'hich  is  occafioned  from  time  to  tinic  by  the  gradual  exten- 
flon  of  foreign  demands.  In  reference  to  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  this  country,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  recolledted, 
that,  when  the  average  price  of  corn  at  home  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  foreign  market,  the  interval  of  encourage- 
ment to  tillage,  under  the  fame  bounty,  will  be  fliorter  than 
in  the  other  two  cafes,  and  the  whole  difadvantage  of  high 
money  prices  will  be  fooner  brought  to  its  greateft  height. 
Adverting  to  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
our  own  country,  and  what  has  caufed  an  alarm  to  fome  of 
our  legiflators  as  well  as  political  writers,  we  are  happy  in 
adopting  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think  it  unneceflary.  If, 
befides  being  dependent  in  years  of  fcarcity  on  very  large  im- 
portations from  abroad,  we  are  even  in  ordinary  years  de- 
pendentupon  importation  foracertain  portion  of  ourneceffary 
lupply,  itfeems,  admitting  the  faft,  to  be  only  a temporary 
and  flight  inconvenience.  It  is  doubted,  whether,  in  this 
cafe,  a bounty  upon  exportation,  and  the  prohibition  of 
importation,  furniflitlie  moft  fuitable  and  effeftual  remedy  ; 
and  it  is  not  unreafonably  fuggefled,  that  an  entire  freedom 
of  importation,  continued  with  a bounty  Upon  produdlion, 
augmented  from  time  to  time,  might  have  appeared  at  leall 
a more  plaufible  propofal.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
founded than  the  fear,  which  fome  advocates  for  the  bounty 
have  exprefled,'  that  England  may  ceafe  to  be  an  agricultu- 
ral nation ; except  the  lamentations,  which  others  have 
indulged  over  the  adlual  decline  of  its  hufbandry,  I’mce  that 
which  has  been  called  the  fatal  ftatute  of  the  year  1773.  It 
fhould  be  recolledled  that,  from  year  to  year  of  this  period, 
the  hnfbandm.en  of  Britain  have  extended  their  capital, 
their  flcill,  and  their  produce,  though  the  commerce  and 
manufadlures  of  the  ifland  have  in  fome  meafure  concealed 
its  agricultural  grandeur.  The  bounty  feems  to  have  re- 
commended itfelf  to  fome  of  its  admirers,  as  a Ample  expe- 
dient for  fecuring,  by  paying  a few  fliillings  at  the  culloni 
houfe,  fuch  a furplus  of  annual  produce  as  will  equalize 
the  variation  of  value,  and  eftablifh  even  a remedy  againft  the 
natural  inconftancy  of  the  feafons.  In  this  view  of  it,  the 
bounty  is  to  accumulate,  by  a kind  of  mechanical  operation, 
a furplus  of  produce,  for  fupplying  an  occafional  deAciency  ; 
and  it  is  to  a6t  as  a regulator  6f  the  price,  againll  the 
circumftances  that  tend  to  enhance  or  to  deprefsit.  If  it  is 
capable  of  doing  fo  much,  it  may  alfo  do  more  ^ and  ferve  to 
Teprefs,  as  Mr.  Makhus  has  inferred,  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation a little  in  years  of  plenty,  and  to  encourage  it  com- 
paratively in  years  of  fcarcity  ; regulating,  in  this  manner, 
the  population  more  equally,  according  to  that  quantity  of 
fubfiftence  which  can  permanently  be  fnpplied.  It  is  well 
obferved,  that  a meafure  can  rarely  be  w'ifdom  for  one  great 
ftate,  w'hich  may  not  be  permanently  followed  by  all. 
All  cannot,  by  adopting  the  bounty,  fecure  to  each  an 
export  of  grain  ; and  the  Angle  nation  that  ftoops  from  the 
plain  high  maxims  of  policy  to  fuch  an  artiAce,  will 
ultimately  be  convinced  that  the  advantage  gained  by  it,  •' 
any,  muft  be  very  inconAderable.  The  balance  of  this  trade 
cannot  long  be  very  great  to  any  nation  ; and  it  will  be 
liaturally  pofleffed  by  that  one,  whofe  capital  and  fliiil  are  in 
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a condition  to  furnllh  the  additional  fupplics  moft  advan- 
tageoully  to  all.  In  this  condition,  if  the  exportation  is  free, 
it  will  hold  the  balance,  without  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
bounty ; nor  can  a bounty  give  it  the  balance,  if  it  be  not 
in  that  condition. 

Having  ftated,  as  briefly  as  poflible,  the  principal  arg-u 
ments  on  both  Ades,  for  and  againft  a bounty,  w'e  fliall  clofe 
this  article  with  a fliort  abftraft  of  the  hiftory  of  this  com- 
mercial inftitution.  The  prices  of  corn  had  been  fo  variable 
during  the  1 7th  centuiy,  and  in  general  fo  high,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  for  fifty'  years  before  1650  having  been 
61.  8s.  lod.  and  from  i6jo  to  1700  3].  os.  1 id.  per  quarter, 
that  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  had  frequently  been 
dircdled  to  this  objeft  ; and  various  attempts  had  been  made 
to  revive  agriculture,  with  a view  of  redrefliiig  this  evil,  by' 
encouraging  the  exportation,  and  checking  the  importation 
of  corn  ; but  none  of  them  had  proved  effeftual.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  however,  tlie  prices  had  been  fo 
uniformly  high,  and  on  fome  occaAons  fo  opprefAve,  as  to 
induce  the  truly'  patriotic  and  judicious  adminiftration  under 
William,  and  Mary,  immediately  after  the  revolution  in 
1688,  to  inveftigate  fome  method  of  remedying  this  evil, 
and  of  preventing  its  future  recurrence.  With  this  view,  a 
refolution  was  adopted  of  granting  a certain  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  corn,  when  the  crops  were  fo  abundant 
as  to  reduce  the  price  below  the  rate  which  they  conceived 
to  be  neceifary  for  indemnifying  the  farmer  for  his  expence 
and  trouble,  fo  as  juft  to  enable  him  to  And  for  it  a foreign 
market  ; and  with  a view  alio  of  preventing  a competition  of 
foreigners  in  our  home  market,  when  the  crop  happened  to 
be  uncommonly  abundant,  and  of  guarding  againft  the  ma- 
chinations of  corn -dealers,  who  might,  for  their  own  lucra- 
tive purpofes,  occaAonally'  introduce  much  foreign  corn  into 
the  home  market,  fo  as  to  lower  the  price  of  a moderate 
crop  in  Britain  below  its  intrinAc  value,  they  impofed  certain 
duties  on  corn  imported,  which  rofe  or  f Jl  in  proportion  to 
the  felling  price  at  the  time  in  our  own  market,  as  proteft- 
ing  duties.  The  aim  of  the  legiflature,  in  thefe  regulations, 
w'as  to  preferve,  as  much  as  pc-flible,  an  equality  and  m.ode- 
ration  of  price  at  all  times  in  the  home  market.  Such  were 
the  principles  of  the  corn  law,  Arft  enafled  in  the  year  1688 
by  I W.  and  M.  and  Anally'  completed  in  1700  by  1 1 and 
12  W.  and  M.  c.  20.  By  the  law  of  1688,  a bounty  of 
5s.  was  granted  for  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported,  when 
the  price  was  at  or  under  48s.  per  quarter;  and  by'the 
fame  law,  there  was  payable  on  importation  a duty  of  il.  4s. 
per  quarter,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  3I.  193.  3d.  ; 
when  the  price  was  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  6!.;  the 
duty  payable  was  1 2s.  per  quarter  ; and  when  the  price 
was  above  61.,  the  duty'  was  only  8s.  This  commercial  re- 
gulation was  much  celebrated  by  the  beft  writers  and  ftatef- 
men  of  England,  throughout  the  Arft  part  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury ; they  alway's  mentioned  it  with  admiration,  as  an  in- 
ftitution that  had  been  wifely'  planned,  and  tliat  had  com- 
pletely fucceeded  ; and  it  was  i-anked  with  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, the  laws  for  the  woollen  ftaple,  or  queen  Eliza- 
beth’s proviAon  for  the  poor,  as  an  infcparable  part  of  that 
peculiar  fyftem,  to  which  England  was  indebted  for  her 
fuperiority  over  all  other  nations.  The  diminution  of  the 
average  price,  and  the  progreffive  increaJ’e  of  exports,  within 
the  period  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  bounty  had  been 
inftituted,  prefented  a flattering  coincidence  ; and  at  a time 
when  the  analyfis  of  national  wealth  was  unknown,  it  was 
natural  enough  to  believe,  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  curious 
fadls  could  be  no  other  but  that  remarkable  law  which  juft 
preceded  their  appearance.  As  a profpedfive  regulation. 
Dr.  Anderfon  conlldors  it  as  one  of  the  liigheft  exertions  of 
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human  wlfdom  ; for  the  beneficial  tendencies  that  have  re- 
fulted  from  it  in  praftice,  and  to  which  we  can  now  refer  as 
fadts  to  inform  our  judgment,  could  be  only  contemplated 
by  the  devifers  of  that  law  as  plaufible  probabilities.  By 
the  operation  of  this  law,  the  prices  in  the  home  market 
were  reduced,  in  the  courfe  of  50  years,  to  the  confumers  in 
the  home  market,  from  3I.  to  jl.  I2s.  6d.  per  quarter ; and 
we  were  enabled  by  it  to  export  corn  till  our  excefs  of  ex- 
ports rofe  by  degrees  to  tlie  amount  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion and  a half  quarters  in  one  year,  which  brought  into  the 
country  a fum  not  much  under  three  millions  fterling  ; being 
paid  for  the  price  of  our  own  bell  manufadlures,  and  for 
encouraging  the  moll  ufeful  kind  of  indullry  that  can  ever 
be  promoted  in  any  nation.  Similar  fentiments  with  regard 
to  king  William’s  corn  law  were  adopted  by  our  admirers 
upon  the  continent.  The  bounty  became  a theme  of  pane- 
gyric in  all  their  political  treatifes.  Though  a moll  artifi- 
cial expedient,  it  was  applauded  even  by  the  economills  of 
France,  in  whofe  profound  writings  all  devices  were  repro- 
bated, that  might  check  the  fpontaneous  order  of  nature. 
Dr.  Smith,  however,  maintained  that, the  fyllem  of  laws, 
which  is  connedled  with  the  ellablilhment  of  the  bounty, 
feems  to  dclerve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  has  been  be- 
llowed upon  it.  The  improvement  and  profperity  of 
Great  Britain,  which  have  been  fo  often  aferibed  to  thofe 
laws,  may  very  eafily  be  accounted  for  by  other  caufes. 
That  fecurity  which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  eveiy 
man,  that  he  lhall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is 
alone  fufficient  to  make  any  country  llourilh,  notwithllanding 
thefe  and  twenty  other  abfurd  regulations  of  commerce  ; and 
this  fecurity  was  perfedled  by  the  revolution  much  about  the 
fame  time  that  the  bounty  was  eltabliflred.  The  natural 
elFort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition,  when 
fuffered  to  exert  itfelf  with  freedom  and  fecurity,  is  fo 
powerful  a principle,  that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  alfill- 
ance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  lociety  to  wealth 
and  profperity,  but  of  furmounting  a hundred  impertinent 
obllrudlions  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  often 
incumbers  its  operations ; though  the  effedl  of  thefe  ob- 
llrudlions  is  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its 
freedom,  or  to  diminifli  its  fecurity.  In  Great  Britain  in- 
dullry is  perfedlly  fecure  ; and  though  it  is  far  from  being 
pcrfedlly  free,  it  is  as  free,  or  more  free,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  Upon  the  whole,  though  the  period  of 
the  greatell  profperity  and  improvement  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  pollerior  to  that  fyllem  of  laws  which  is  connedled 
with  the  bounty,  we  mull  not  on  this  account  impute  it  to 
thofe  laws.  It  has  been  pollerior  likewife  to  the  national 
debt ; but  the  national  debt  has  moll  affuredly  not  been  the 
eaufe  of  it.  The  fentiments  of  Dr.  Smith  were  adopted 
by  many  philofophical  inquirers ; and  at  length  they  ap- 
proved themfelves  to  our  legillators,  and  became  a fubjedl  of 
parliamentary  deliberation.  Accordinglythe  aft  of  1773,  (13 
Geo.  III.  c.  43  ; fee  alfo  Hats.  3 t Geo.  III.  c.  30.  32  Geo. 
III.  c.  50.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  65.)  which  was  condufted 
through  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr.  Burke,  effefted  a vir- 
tual repeal  of  the  bounty,  though  it  retained  the  language, 
and  feemed  even  to  confirm  the  purpofes  of  the  former  law,  in 
compliance  with  thofe  prejudices  whichit  was  moreeafy  to  be- 
tray than  to  conquer.  By  this  llatute,  the  high  duties  upon 
importation  for  home  confumption  are  taken  off,  as  foon  as  the 
price  of  middling  wheat  rifes  to  48s.  per  quarter  ; thatof  mid- 
dling rye,  peafe  or  beans,  to  32s. ; that  of  barley  to  24s. 
and  that  of  oats  to  16s. ; and  inllead  of  them  a fmall  dtity 
is  impofed  of  only  6d.  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon 
that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  With  regard  to  all  thefe 
different  forts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 


wheat,  the  home  market  Is  thus  opened  to  foreign  fupplies. 
at  prices  confiderably  lower  than  before.  By  the  fame  lla- 
tute,  the  old  bounty  of  5s.  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat' 
ceafes  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  44s.  per  quarter,  inllead 
of  48  s.,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before  ; that  of  2s.  6d. 
itpon  the  expoi'tation  of  barley  ceafes  as  foon  as  the  price 
riles  to  22s.  inllead  of  24s.;  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed' 
before  ; that  of  2s.  6d.  upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal 
ceafes  as  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  14s.  inllead  of  15s.,  the- 
price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The  bounty  upon  lye  is 
reduced  from  3s.  6d.  to  3s.;  audit  ceafes  fo  foon  as  the  price 
rifes  to  28s.  inllead  of  32s.,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed 
before.  So  far,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  this  law  feems  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  ancient  fyllem  ; but  by  this  law,  a 
bounty  of  2s.  per  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of 
oats,  whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  14s.  No  bounty 
had  ever  before  been  given  for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,, 
any  more  than  for  that  of  peafe  or  beans.  By  the  fame 
law,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  prohibited  as  foon  as  the 
price  I'ifes  to  44s.  per  quarter  ; that  of  rye  at  28s.  ; that  of 
barley  at  22s.  ; and  that  of  oats  at  14s.  Thefe  feveral 
prices  are,  in  Dr.  Smith’s  opinion,  much  too  low  ; and  there 
feems  to  be  an  impropriety  in  prohibiting  exportation  alto- 
gether at  thofe  precife  prices,  at  which  that  bounty,  which, 
was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  withdrawn.  The  bounty 
ought  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a much  lower  price,  or 
exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a much  higher.. 
In  thefe  refpefts  the  new  law  feems  to  be  inferior  to  the 
ancient  fyllem.  However,  with  all  its  imperfeftions.  Dr, 
Smith  applies  to  it  what  was  faid  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that 
though  not  the  bell  in  itfelf,  it  was  the  bell  which  the  inte- 
rells,  prejudices,  and  tempers  of  the  times  would  admit  of 
and  he  adds,  th^it  in  due  time  it  might  prepare  the  way  for 
a better.  Since  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  bounty,  circumllances  have  occurred,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  prices  of  corn  have  rifen,  and  the  balance  of 
trade  has  been  turned  againll  us.  The  prices,  according  to 
the  llatement  of  Dr.  Anderfon,  in  1801,  have  rifen  from; 
2I.  2s.  id.  to  5I.  los.  per  quarter ; and  our  imports  have 
been  advanced  to  three  millions  of  quarters  nearly,  in  value 
more  than  fix  millions  llerling ; and  this,  compared  with  the- 
fum  already  Hated  arifing  from  the  exports  under  the  former 
aft,  granting  a bounty,  makes  a total  balance  of  trade  againft.- 
us,  in  this  fingle  article,  of  not  lefs  than  nine  millions  llerling, 
per  annum.  Thefe  fafts  feem  to  have  made  a great  impreflion 
on  feveral  ingenious  and  well  informed  minds ; the  bounty  has 
once  more  found  advocates  among  fome  political  writers  of. 
great  merit,  and  among  feveral  llatefmen  ; and  a llatute  has 
been  lately  palled,  which,  it  is  expefted,  will  produce  all  the  • 
beneficial  effefts  that  have  been  aferibed  by  its  advocates  to: 
the  old  bounty.  The  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,, 
in  their  fecond  report,  ordered  to  be  printed  June  14th, 
1804,  deliver  their  opinion  in  thefe  words  : “ It  appears  to 
the  committee,  that  the  price  of  corn  from  1 791  to  the  har- 
vell  of  1803  has  been  very  irregular ; but,  upon  an  average, , 
increafed  in  a great  degree  by  the  years  of  fcarcity,  has  in 
general  yielded  a fair  profit  to  Ifhe  grower.  The  ufual  high 
prices,  however,  have  had  the  effeft  of  llimulating  induftry,.. 
and  bringing  into  cultivation  large  trafts  of  walle  land  ; 
which,  combined  with  the  two  lall  produftive  feafons,  and 
other  caufes,  have  occafioned  fuch  a depreffion  in  the  value- 
of  grain,  as  it  is  feared  will  greatly  tepd  to  the  difeourage- 
ment  of  agriculture,  unlefs  maintained  by  the  fupport  of 
p-arliament.”  Accordingly  an  aft  was  palled  July  30th, 

1 804,  ( 44Geo.ni.  c.  1 09. ) to  regulate  theimportation  andex- 
portation  of  corn,  and  the  bounties  anddutiespayable  thereon. 
Without  the  aid  of  this  new  llatute,  it  has  been  faid,  that 
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the  farmer  cannot  be  fure  of  obtaining,  even  in  the  home 
market,  a fair  and  reafonable  proht.  By  thofe  who  have 
difappi'oved  this  meafure,  and  who,  adopting  the  general 
principles  of_  Dr.  Smith,  are  adverfe  to  a bounty,  it  has 
been  alleged,  that,  like  other  forts  of  trade,  that  of  the 
farmer  is  liable  occafionally  to  the  fpirit  of  overtrading,  if 
profits  for  a time  have  happened  to  be  greater  than  ordi- 
nary. The  late  years  of  dearth  and  moll  extraordinary 
price,  they  fay,  rendered  the  profits  of  farming,  for  the 
time,  much  greater  than  ordinary  : and  the  confequence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a pretty  free  indulgence  of  the  difpofition 
to  trade  too  much,  and  to  enter  into  projedis  difproportioned 
to  the  capital  that  would  imm.ediately  be  invefted.  In  many 
inflances,  where  farmers  came  to  make  a new  agreement 
about  rent,  they  reckoned  too  confidently  upon  the  conti- 
nuance of  prices,  which  they  ought  to  have  coufidered  as 
iinufual ; and  made  the  eftimate  of  their  future  returns  too 
much  upon  the  recent  rate  of  profit,  and  not  upon  an  ave- 
rage fufficieiitly  and  reafonably  large.  Like  other  improvi- 
dent fpeculators,  they  were,  of  courfe,  to  fuffer  for  their 
want  of  forefight,  as  foon  as  prices  and  profit  returned  to 
their  ordinary  rate.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  thofe  far- 
mers who  had  overtraded,  and  wlio  found  it  difficult  to  make 
good  their  imprudent  engagements,  found  it  almoft  as  eafy  to 
perfuade  other  perfons  as  themfelves,  that  prices  are  much 
too  low.  Their  landlords,  in  particular,  are  not  the  perfons 
moft  likely  to  difeover  that  prices  are  not  too  low,  but  rents 
a little  too  liJgh ; and  they  may  honeftly  find  it  fomewhat  dif- 
ficult to  be  convinced,  that  the  embarraffment  of  their  tenants 
is  owing  to  that  local  caufe,  and  not  to  fomething  that  affefts 
the  general  condition  of  the  country.  To  this  purpofe,  it 
is  faid,  in  a pamphlet  by  a member  of  parliament,  entitled, 
“ Curfory  Obfervations  on  the  aft  for  afeertaining  the  boun- 
ties, &c.”  1804,  that,  “times,  unfortunate  in  other  refpefts, 
impreffed  on  tillage  a renovated  vigour;  a vigour  which  the 
principles  of  this  aft,  and  thofe  alone,  are  able  to  fuftain.” 
By  this  flatute  it  was  enafted,  that,  from  and  after  Novem- 
ber the  15th,  1804,  fo  much  of  the  flatute  31  Geo.  III. 
c.  30.  as  regulates  the  prices  at  which  Britifh  corn,  grain, 
malt,  meal,  flour,  and  bifeuit,  may  be  exported,  except  to 
Ireland,  and  at  which  foreign  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour, 
may  be  imported,  except  from  Ireland,  and  as  fixes  the  du- 
ties and  bounties  payable  thereon,  fliall  be  repealed.  By  this 
flatute  it  is  farther  enafted,  that  the  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  corn,  into  and  from  England  and  Wales,  fhall  be 
regulated  by  the  average  price  of  the  twelve  maritime  dif- 
trifts;  and  into  or  from  Scotland,  by  the  average  price  of 
the  four  diftrifts  in  Scotland ; and  that  the  bounties  and  du- 
ties fhall  be  regulated  by  fchedules,  annexed  to  this  aft ; that 
whenever  the  average  fhall  be  under  the  prices  at  which  corn 
may  be  importable  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the 
low  duties  from  foreign  parts,  exportation  fhall  be  allowed 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  &c.;  and  that  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  corn,  into  and  from  Ireland,  fhall  be  re- 
gulated by  fchedules,  annexed  to  this  aft.  The  firfl  fchedule 
mews  the  prices  to  which  the  fcale  of  bounty  is  to  attach  on 
the  export  of  corn,  &c.  and  the  prices  at  which  the  expor- 
tation is  prohibited.  By  this  fchedule,  wheat  may  be  ex- 
ported, when  at  or  under  48s.  per  quarter,  with  a bounty  of 
5s. ; i-ye,  at  or  under  32s.  with  a bounty  of  3s. ; peafe  and 
beans  are  exportable  without  a bounty,  till  at  or  under  35s.; 
barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  or  malt  made  of  barley,  beer,  or  bigg, 
may  be  exported  at  or  under  28s.  with  a bounty  of  2S.  6d.; 
oats,  at  or  under  i6s.  with  a bounty  of  2s.;  wheat  flour, 
bifeuit,  &c.  with  a bounty  of  is.  6d.  per  cwt. ; wheat  meal, 
with  a bounty  of  is.  3d.  per  cwt.  ; Earley,  beer,  or  bigg 
meal,  with  a bounty  of  lod.  per  cwt,;  and  oatmeal,  with  a 


bounty  of  is,  per  cwt.  But  when  the  price  of  wheat  e.x* 
ceeds  54s.  that  of  rye  35s.  that  of  peafe  and  beans  35s. 
that  of  barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  or  malt  made  of  them,  31s. 
and  that  of  oats  19s.  no  export  is  allowable.  The  fecond 
fchedule  fhevvs  the  prices,  according  to  which  high  or  low 
duties  are  to  take  place  on  importation.  When  imported 
from  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  the  other  colonies  or  plan- 
tations in  North  America,  wheat  under  53s.  per  quarter  is 
fubjeft  to  the  high  duty  of  24s.  3d.  per  quarter  ; at  or  above 
53s.  but  under  56s.  to  the  firfl  low  duty  of  2s.  6d.;*  and  at 
or  above  56s.  to  the  fecond  low  duty  of  6d. ; rye,  peafe,  and 
beans,  under  35s.  per  quarter,  are  fubjeft  to  the  high  duty ' 
of  22s.;  at  or  above  35s.  but  under  37s.  to  the  firfl  low 
duty  of  IS.  6d.;  and  at  or  above  37s.  to  the  fecond  low 
duty  of  3d.;  barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  under  26s.  are  fubjedt 
to  the  high  duty  of  22s.;  at  or  above  26s.  but  under  2S3. 
to  the  firfl  low  duty  of  is,  3d ; and  at  or  above  28s.  to  the 
fecond  low  duty  of  3d.;  oats  under  17s.  pay  the  h’gh  duty 
of  6s.  yd.;  at  or  above  17s.  but  under  j 8s.  the  firfl  low 
duty  of  IS.;  and  at  or  above  i8s.  the  fecond  low  duty  of 
2d.;  oatmeal,  if  under  i6s.  6d.  per  boll  of  140  lbs.  avoir- 
dupoife,  or  128  lbs.  Scotch  troy,  is  fubjeft  for  every  boll,  to 
the  high  duty  of  8s.;  at  or  above  16s.  6d.  per  boll,  but 
under  17s.  4d.  to  the  firfl  low  duty  of  is.;  and  at  or  above 
17s.  4d.  per  boll,  to  the  fecond  low  duty  of  2d.  When 
imported  from  any  other  foreign  country,  wheat  under  63s. 
per  quarter,  pays  the  high  duty  of  24s.  3d.;  at  or  above  63s. 
but  under  66s.  the  firfl  low  duty  of  2s.  6d.:  and  at  or  above 
66s.  the  fecond  low  duty  of  6d.;  rye,  peafe,  and  beans,  un- 
der 42s.  pay  the  high  duty  of  223:;  at  or  above  42s.  but 
under  44s.  the  firfl  low  duty  of  1 s.  6d. ; and  at  or  above  44s. 
the  fecond  low  duty  of  3d.;  barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  under 
31s.  6d.  pays  the  high  duty  of  22s.;  at  or  above  31s.  6d. 
but  under  33s.  the  firfl  low  duty  of  is.  3d.;  and  at  or  above 
33s.  the  fecond  low  duty  of  '3d.;  oats  under  21s.  pay  the 
high  duty  of  6s.  yd.;  at  or  above  21s.  but  under  22s.  the 
firfl  low  duty  of  is.;  and  at  or  above  22s.  the  fecond  low 
duty  of  2d.;  oatmeal  under  20s.  per  boll  pays  the  high  duty 
of  8s. ; at  or  above  20s.  but  under  21s.  the  firfl  low  duty 
of  IS. ; and  at  or  above  2 1 s.  the  fecond  low  duty  of  6d.  The 
third  fchedule  ffiews  the  prices  to  which  the  fcale  of  bounty ' 
attaches  on  the  export  of  corn,  ground  corn,  flour  or  meal, 
malt,  &c.  from  Ireland,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  expor- 
tation is  prohibited.  When  exported  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try, wheat,  at  or  under  29s.  yd.  per  barrel,  Britifh,  is  allowed 
a bounty  of  3s.;  rye,  and  alfo  peafe  and  beans,  at  or  under 
20s.  4d.  a bounty  of  is.  lod. ; barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  or  malt 
made  of  thefe,  at  or  under  i6s.  a bounty  of  is.  yd.;  oats, 
at  or  under  los.  2d.  a bounty  of  is.  3d.;  wheat,  flour,  bif- 
euit, See.  a bounty  of  is.  6d.  per  cwt. ; wheat  meal,  is.  3d. 
per  ditto;  rye  meal  or  flour,  9d.  per  ditto  ; barley,  beer,  or 
bigg  flour,  I od.  per  ditto;  and  oatmeal,  is.  per  ditto.  When 
the  price  of  wheat  exceeds  33s.  id.  per  barrel,  Britifh;  of 
r)-e,  peafe,  and  beans,  22s.  3d.;  of  barley,  beer,  bigg,  or  malt 
made  of  them,  17s.  8d.  ; and  of  oats,  12s.  3d.;  no  expor- 
tation is  allowed.  The  fourth  fchedule  fhews  the  prices, 
according  to  which  the  high  or  low  duties  are  to  take  place 
on  importation  into  Ireland ; for  which,  and  other  particu- 
lars, we  refer  to  the  aft  itfelf. 

Bounty,  Queen  yJnne’s,  for  augmenting  poor  livings  un- 
der yol.  per  annum,  confills  of  the  produce  of  the  firfl  fruits 
and  tenths,  after  the  charges  and  penfions  payable  out  of  the 
fame  are  defrayed.  A corporation  for  management  of  the 
fame  was  fettled,  &c.  in  1704.  See  Augmentation  and 
First  Fruits. 

By  flat.  44  Geo.  III.  c,  2.  the  fum  of  8cool.  was  granted 
out  of  the  confolidated  fund  to  the  govcniors  of  queen 
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Arme’s  bounty,  for  tlie  relief  of  curates  deprived  of  tbeir 
cures  on  account  of  the  refidence  of  incumbents,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  aft  43  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  But  no  curate  is 
entitled  to  receive  any  allowance  under  the  aft,  who  fliall 
not  produce  to  the  faid  governors  a proper  recommendation 
from  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe  in  which  the  cure  is  fituated, 
and  no  allowance  lhall  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  income 
loft. 

BOUPER,  Le,  in  Geography^  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees;  10  miles  S.  V/.  of 
Mauleon. 

BOUQUENON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Bitche  on  the  Sarre;'  5 leagues  S.  W.  of  Bitche. 

BOUQUETIN,  in  Zoology,  the  wild  goat.  See  Capra 
Ibex. 

BOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania;  4 miles  S.  E.  of  Akferai. 

BOURAC,  a town  in  the  Arabian  Irak;  70  miles  S.  S. 
E.  of  Bagdad. 

BOURBACH,  or  Grand-Bcurhach,  a town  and  caftle 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  principality 
of  Naflau-Dillenburg,  near  which  is  a lead  mine;  9 miles  W. 
of  Dillenburg. 

BOURBON,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a famous  Latin 
poet  in  the  i6th  century,  was  a native  of  Vandeure,  near 
Langres;  and  appointed  by  Margaret  de  Valois  preceptor  to 
her  daughter,  .lane  d’ Albert  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  king 
.Henry  IV.  Fie  died  at  Conde  whither  he  had  retired,  and 
where  he  had  a benefice,  about  the  year  1550.  He  wrote 
eiglit  books  of  “ Epigrams,”  commended  by  Erafmus,  and  a 
poem  on  theforge  entitled  “ Ferraria.”  He  was  diftinguiflied 
for  his  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Greek  language. 

Bourbon,  Nicholas,  a celebrated  Latin  and  Greek 
poet,  was  nephew  of  the  former,  and  fon  of  a phyfician  at 
Bar-fur-Aube,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1574.  He 
taught  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of  Paris,  and  was  nominated 
by  cardinal  Du-Perron,  in  i6ii,  profeflbr-royal  in  Greek 
eloquence.  Fie  was  canon  of  Orleans  and  of  Langres,  and 
a prieft  of  the  oratory,  though  he  declined  the  title.  In 
1637,  he  was  admitted  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  a member  of 
the  French  academy,  without  foliciting  the  honour.  He 
died  at  the  houfeofthe  fathers  of  the  oratory  in  1644.  As 
a Latin  poet,  he  fuftained  the  higheft  rank  in  France,  and 
has  been  thought,  if  not  fuperior,  equal  to  any  who  lived  in 
the  two  laft  centuries.  In  his  verfes  he  has  combined  a 
confiderable  portion  of  poetic  fire  with  elevation  of  ftyle 
and  fentiment;  and  he  has  been  charged  with  making  Lucan 
and  Claudian,  rather  than  Virgil,  his  models;  their  manner 
being  probably  better  adapted  to  the  warmth  of  h.is  concep- 
tions. His  mafter-piece  is  faid  to  be  an  “ Imprecation 
ugainft  the  parricide  of  Henry  IV.”  His  poenis  were 
printed  at  Paris  in  1651,  lamo.  He  alio  wrote  Greek,  as 
well  as  Latin  verfes,  and  in  the  latter  language  fome  pieces 
of  profe.  His  tafte  w'as  refined  and  accurate  ; and  as  he 
■was  much  addifted  to  the  ufe  cf  wine,  he  expreffed  his  con- 
tempt of  the  French  poetry,  by  faying,  “ When  I read 
French  vevfe,  I think  I am  drinking  water.”  Although 
he  was  afraid  of  ftarving,  1 5,000  hvres  were  found  in  his 
ftrong  box  at  his  death.  Bourbon-  publifiied  an  edition  of 
St.  Cyril’s  work  againft  the  emperor  Julian,  w'ith  a I^atin 
tranftation.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

Bourbon,  ijle  of,  in  Geography,  lately  called  JJle  de  la 
B-emiion,  an  ifland  o7  the  Indian  ocean, ' about  370  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  coaft  of  Madagafcar  to  the  call,  and  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  9c  miles  to  the  w'eft  of  the  ille  of  France,  was 
firft  difeovered  by  tbe  Portuguefe,  in  1545,  who  called  it 


Mafearenhas,  after  the  name  of  the  commander  of  their  fleetj 
and  this  appellation  was  afterwards  corrupted  int.o  Mafca- 
raigne.  In  1642,  Pronis,  the  commandant  at  Madagafcar, 
took  pofl'effion  of  the  illand  for  the  French  government;  and 
feven  years  after,  fays  La  Barthe,  in  his  “ Annales  maritimes 
et  coloniales,”  but,  according  to  oti.ers,  in  1654,  the  new 
commandant,  M.  de  Flancourt,  took  pofiefiion  of  it  again 
in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Bourbt  n. 
He  introduced  into  it  domettic  animals,  which  multiplied 
confiderably ; and,  on  account  of  its  fertility,  feveral  French- 
men formed  in  it  fettlements.  In  1665,  two  ftrips  of  De  la 
Haire’s  fquadron  arrived  here,  and  left  Renaud,  an  “officer 
d’adminiftration,”  together  with  20  labourers.  The  French, 
who,  in  1671,  efcaped  the  malTacre  at  Fort  Dauphin,  in 
’Madagafcar,  fled  to  this  ifland;  and  various  fea-faring  per- 
fons  fettled  in  it,  and  employed  themfelves  in  agriculture. 
From  the  file  of  France  to  this  ifland,  the  paffage  may  be 
performed  in  a day,  but  the  return  often  requires  a month 
It  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  The 
ffiores  are  exceedingly  fteep,  and  cannot  be  approached 
except  by  fmall  veffels,  without  dangei.  On  this  account 
it  has  few  ports;  but  round  the  ifland  there  are  feveral  good 
roads  where  fhips  may  ride  fecurely.  The  foil  is  more  fandy 
than  that  of  the  ifleof  France;  and  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
fliore  it  is  mixed  with  thofe  fmooth  ftones,  which  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  fea.  In  thofe  parts,  however,  which  admit 
of  cultivation,  the  ground  is  excellent,  and  well  watered  by 
various  ftreams  that  are  fnpplied  in  fummer  by  the  meltin®- 
fnow,  which  in  winter  covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
The  foil,  thus  manured,  though  not  deep,  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  Turkey  corn  and  rice,  twice  a year,  and  of 
the  latter  a great  abundance.  The  mountains  are  very  high  j 
and  the  three  inaceffible  peaks,  called  the  “ Salaffes,”  are 
faid  to  be  1 600  toifes.  In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland 
there  is  a tremendous  volcano,  the  diftrift  round  which, 
called  “ pays  brule,”  is  entirely  burnt  up;  and  there  are 
many  gulleys,  the  declivities  of  which  are  fo  fteep  that  they 
cannot  be  cultivated.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters. The  firft  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  the  largeft  and 
moft  populous.  Their  houfes  are  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
fteep  mountain,  on  both  fides  of  a frefli  water  lake.  Their 
plantations  are  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  which  they  afeend. 
by  a very  fteep  and  toilfome  paflage.  On  the  fummit, 
however,  is  a fpacious  plain,  divided  for  the  moft  part  into, 
plantations  of  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  fugar  canes,  and  fruit- 
trees.  The  fea  at  the  port  of  St.  Paul  is  calmer,  and  tlie 
anchoring  ground  more  fecure  than  at  St.  Dennis;  never- 
thelefs,  mariners  prefer  the  latter.  Tlie  quarter  of  St.  Den- 
nis lies  15  miles  from  that  of  St.  Paul  towards  the  eaft;  and 
here  the  governor  refides.  This  diftrift  is  more  plcafant, 
though  lefs  populous,  than  the  other.  The  chief  port  in 
the  ifland  is  that  of  St.  Dennis,  where  a draw-bridge,  fecured 
by  ii-on  chains,  has  been  conftrufted  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
abling boats  to  land.  This  bridge  extends  more  than  80 
feet  into  the  fea,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  a ladder  of  ropes  by 
which  people  who  wifli  to  go  on  fliore  muft  afeend;  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  ifland  they  muft  jump  into  the  water.  At 
two  leagues  from  St.  Dennis,  proceeding  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  is  the  quarter  of  St.  Mary’s,  which  is  thinly  peopled. 
The  laft  and  moft  fruitful  diftrift  of  the  iflaiidds  that  of 
St.  Sufanne,  four  leagues  from  St.  Dennis;  the  paffao-e. 
from  one  to  the  other  having  been  with  great  labour  cut 
through  a wood;  but  the  paffage  from  St.  Dennis  to  St. 
Paul  is  only  by  fea. 

The  ftcy  in  this  ifland  is  ferene,  the  atmofphere  pure,  and 
the  water  falubrious.  Although  the  climate  is  hot,  the 
breezesfrom  the  mountains  are  refreffiing;  and  the  hurricanes, 
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•which  commonly  occur  once  or  twice  every  year,,  contri- 
bute to  purify  the  air,  and  to  preferve  its  falubrity.  Tiie 
jfland,  which  the  French  found  at  their  fettlement  almolb  a 
defert,  abounds  in  fruit,  grafs,  and  cattle  of  various  kinds; 
the  wild  goats  and  wild  hogs  have  retired  to  the  woods  and 
fummits  of  the  mountains  ; the  land  tortoifes  were  formerly 
abundant,  but  are  now  found  only  in  the  weilern  part, 
thofe  of  the  other  parts  having  been  exterminated  by  the 
crews  of  fliips  that  have  touched  upon  the  ifland.  The 
rabbits,  quails,  partridges,  and  pintadoes,  brought  to  the 
ifland,  have  none  of  them  increafed,  except  the  laft.  It 
is  faid  that  no  venomous  anitnals  are  found  in  this  ifland  ; 
j)or  any  difagreeable  to  the  fight,  except  fpiders,  of  the  fize 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  which  weave  very  ftrong  nets,  capable, 
as  fome  fay,  of  being  rendered  as  valuable  as  filk,  and  a 
kind  of  large  bats,  denominated  “ I’oifeau  bleu,"  which  are 
fltinned  and  eaten  as  a gieat  delicacy.  Tlie  rivers  are  well 
flocked  with  various  lorts  of  hih.  Among  the  vegetable 
prodiiftions  we  may  reckon  tobacco,  fugaf-canes,  ebony, 
benzoin,  aloes,  ■white  pepper,  the  cotton  (hrub,  abundance 
of  timber  fit  for  fhip-buildiug  ; and  feveral  kinds  of  fruits, 
fuch  as  the  guavas,  bananas,  citrons,  tamarinds,  lemons  and 
oranges.  On  the  fliores  are  found  ambergrife,  coral,  and 
many  beautiful  fliells. 

In  the  year  1717,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ifland 
was  computed  at  2000,  viz.  900  free,  and  i too  flaves  ; and 
with  regard  to  their  difpofition,  they  are,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  gentle  and  quiet,  very  induftrious,  and  fubmillive  to 
jull  and  mild  authority  ; but  when  it  is  otherwife  exercifed, 
apt  to  aflbciate  and  unite  in  rebellion.  In  1763,  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  4627  white  people,  and  15,149  blacks  ; 
the  cattle  confified  of  8702  beeves,  4084  fheep,  7405  goats, 
and  7619  hogs.  Upon  an  extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  they  gathered  as  much  caffava  as  would  feed 
their  flaves,  1,135,000  pound.;  weight  of  corn,  844,100 
pounds  of  rice,  2,879,100  pounds  of  maize,  and  2,535,100 
pounds  of  coffee,  which  lafl  the  company  bought  up  at 
about  3d.  per  pound.  Labarthe  fays,  tliis  ifland  produces 
annually  52,700  weight  of  corn,  54,300  of  maize,  and  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  coffee.  Ever  fince  the  French  India 
company  became  eftablifned  polfeffors  of  this  ifland,  they 
have  diredted  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  its  cul- 
tivation ; and  with  this  view,  they  imported  into  it  coffee- 
trees  from  Arabia,  which  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  eighth,  and  according  to  fome,  a fixth  part  as  much 
colfee  as  is  raifed  in  the  Arabian  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and 
next  to  that  in  quality.  The  French  have  alfo  erefted  forts 
and  batteries,  fo  as  to  render  the  ifland  almoll  inacceflible. 
When  admiral  Bofeawen  appeared  before  this  ifland  witli  a 
Britiflr  fleet  in  i 748,  he  found  it  fo  well  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art,  that,  after  fome  in'.'ffcftual  cannonading,  he 
was  obliged  to  purfue  his  voyage.  S.  lat.  20'^  51'  43".  E. 
long.  55 ' 30' ; which  is  the  longitude  of  the  port  of  St. 
Dennis,  according  to  the  Connoiffance  des  Temps,  an.  viii. 

Bourbon,  a imall  ifland  of  Africa,  near  the  coall  of  Se- 
negal. N.  kit.  11°.  W.  long.  15'^. 

Bourbon,  a county  of  America,  laid  out  and  organized 
in  1785,  by  the  flate  of  Georgia,  in  the  S.V/.  corner  of 
tlie  flate,  on  the  Miflilfippi,  including  the  Natchez  country. 
Having  continued  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  Spaniards 
ever  fince  their  conquefl  of  this  part  of  the  country  in  1780, 
it  was  given  up  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
U95- 

Bourbon  is  alfo  a county  of  Kentucky,  between  Lick- 
ing and  Kentucky  rivers,  containing  12,356  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1994  are  flaves.  The  land  produces  wheat,  about 
thirty  or  thirty-five  bufliels  per  acre.  The  chief  town  in  Paris. 

Bourbon,  a poll  town,  and  capital  of  the  county  hill 


named.  Hands  on  a point  of  land  formed  by  two  of  the 
fouthern  branches  ot  Licking  river  ; 22  miles  N.  E.  of 
Lexington,  21  E.  of  Lebanon,  and  749  'W'.  S.  W.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  contains  about  60  houLs,  a baptill  church, 
a court -houfe,  and  gaol.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  feveral 
valuable  mills. 

Bourbon,  Fort,  lies  in  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  in  the 
Weft  Indies. — Alfo,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  a 
principal  port  in  North  America,  fituate  on  a fmall  ifland 
which  divides  it  from  Mud-lake  ; which  fee. 

Bourbon  V /Irchambaud,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Allicr,  which  gave  name  to  a country  and 
to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ; celebrated  for  its  hot  medicinal 
waters  and  baths.  It  contains  two  hofpitals  and  about 
2000  inhabitants  ; 4 leagues  W.  of  Moulins.  N.  lat.  46° 
35'  22".  E.  long.  2"  57'  39”. 

Bourbon  Lancy,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  fprings.  It  contains  three  parifhes 
and  two  hofpitals.  Its  large  bath,  encompalfed  with  cir- 
cular walls,  and  paved  with  marble,  is  a work  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; 9^  leagues  S.  W.  of  Autun.  N.  lat.  46'’ 37'.  E- 
long.  3 ' 40'  42". 

BOURBONNE  les  Bains,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltridl  of  Langres  ; the  place  contains  3136  inha- 
bitants, and  the  canton  1 1,978  ; the  territory  comprehends 
202^  kiliometres,  and  16  communes.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  hot  baths  ; 6 leagues  E.N.  E.  of  Langres. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a province  of  France  before  the 
revolution,  now  the  department  of  Allier,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Burgundy,  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Nivernois  and 
Beny,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Auvergne  ; its  climate  is  very 
temperate,  and  it  produces  in  great  abundance  corn,  hemp, 
fruit,  wine,  pafture,  and  wood  ; it  has  alfo  fome  mines  of 
coal,  and  medicinal  fprings.  Its  capital  is  Moulins.  This 
province  was  eredfted  into  a duchy  of  France  by  Philip  de 
\ alois  in  1329,  in  favour  of  Louis,  fon  of  Robert,  the 
youngeft  fon  of  St.  Louis.  This  duke  had  two  fons, 
Peter  and  James  ; from  the  latter  of  whom  defeended  the 
honie  of  Bourbon,  which  was  the  reigning  family  in 
France. 

BOURBOURG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  chief  ^ace  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Bergues,  feated  on  a navigable  canal  which  communicates 
with  Calais,  St.  Omer,  Dunkirk,  Gravelines,  &c.;  3 leagues 
S.  W.  of  Dunkirk,  and  i S.  E.  of  Gravelines.  The  town 
contains  1966,  and  the  canton  9456  inhabitants;  the  ter- 
ritory coinprehends  160  kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

BOURBRIAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  coaft,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Guingamp  ; 5 m.iles  S.  of  Guingamp.  Tlie 
town  contains  2977,  and  the  canton  7646  inhabitants  ; the 
territory  includes  180  kiliometres  and  7 communes. 

BOURCHET,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  ; 

4 miles  N.  W.  of  Dicrich. 

BOURCHIER,  Bowschyre,  or  Bowcer,  Thomas,, 
in  Biography,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  in  the  fuccefiive 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Ed  ward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard 
III.,  and  Henry  VII.,  has  no  particular  claim  to  notice, 
otherwife,  than  as  he  was  the  principal  inftrument  in  intro- 
ducing the  art  of  printing  into  England.  By  defeent,  he 
was  related  to  the  nobleft  families  in  England,  being  tlie 
fon  of  William  Bourcliier  earl  of  Eure  in  Normandy,  and 
by  his  mother,  the  countefs  of  Stralford,  great  grandfon  to 
Edward  III.  He  was  born  at  Hawfted  in  EiTex,  one  of 
the  family  leats  of  the  Boucliiers  or  Bourgehiers,  educated 
at  Ojtford,  and  held  the  olBce  of  chancellor  of  that  univer- 
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fity,  from  1433  to  1437.  After  feveral  inferior  prefer- 
ments in  the  church,  he  was  elefted  bifhop  of  Worceller, 
in  the  former  of  thefe  years  ; invefted  by  the  king,  with  the 
.temporalities  of  this  fee  in  1435,  and  confecrated  in  1436  ; 
.his  age  not  allowing  of  its  being  done  fooner.  In  1454,  he 
was  elefted  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  prelided  over 
the  church  during  32  years,  in  the  moft-diftrafted  period  of 
the  Englifli  government.'  He  enjoyed  the  prelacy  51  years 
from  the  time  of  his  firft  confecration  j an  honour  of  longer 
duration  than  any  which  occurs  in  the  Engliih  hiftory,  if 
we  except  the  cafe  of  biflrop  Hough,  who  was  bifliop  for 
almoll;  53  years.  He  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England  in  1455,  and  refigned  it,  ac- 
cording to  Rymer,  in  the  following  year,  but  according  to 
Hugdale,  in  1457.  In  1464,  he  received  the  red  hat  from 
Rome,  being  created  cardinal-prieft  of  “ St.  Cyriacus  in 
Thermis.”  Soon  after  his  advancement  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury, he  vilited  his  diocefe,  and  inftituted  feveral  regula- 
tions for  its  government ; and  he  likewife  publiffied  a variety 
of  conftitutions  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
and  for  reibaining  the  exceffive  abufe  of  papal  provifions. 
.Among  his  benefactions,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  gave  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Chrift-church  in  Canterbury,  the 
alien  priory  of  Cr^nfield  in  Effex,  the  grant  of  which  he 
had  obtained  from  the  crown,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. ; 
to  'the  church  of  Canterbury,  he  gave  a fine  image  of  the 
.Trinity,  of  folid  gold,  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and 
a complete  fet  of  facerdotal  vellments  ; to  his  fucceffor,  he 
left  2000I.  in  recompence  for  dilapidations  ; to  the  church 
of  Worceller,  he  gave  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of 
gilt  filver,  ellimated  at  the  value  of  69I.  ; to  the  church  of 
Ely,  200  marks  for  repairing  the  lleeple ; and  to  each  of 
the  univerfities,  he  bequeathed  about  125I.,  which  he  or- 
dered to  be  kept  in  chells,  for  the  fupport  of  ppor  fcholars. 
The  cheft  at  Cambridge,  which  was  united  with  Billing- 
ford’s,  fubfilled  in  1601,  when  tool,  was  borrowed  out  of 
it,  for  the  life  of  the  univerfity ; but  this  fund  was  after- 
wards embezzled,  through  the  iniquity  of  the  times.  The 
archbifhop  alfo  left  legacies  to  feveral  monalleries.  Bourchier 
had  the  honour  of  performing  the  marriage  cefemonybetween 
Henry  VII.  and  the.  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Thus,  as 
I)r.  Euller  obferves,  “ his  hand  firft  held  that  fweet  pofie, 
wherein  the  white  and  red  rofes  were  tied  together.”  He 
died  at  his  palace  of  Knowle  in  [486,  and  was  buried  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  choir,  by  the  high  altar,  in  a tomb  of 
marble,  round  the  verge  of  which  is  an  infcription  in  old 
text  charaClers.  To  the  learning  of. this  prelate,  the  tcfti- 
monies  are  very  equivocal ; no  record  of  it  remaining,  if  we 
except  fome  fynodical  decrees,  an  inquiry  into  herefies,  and 
a few  letters,  inftruclions,  and  aJdrelfes  to  his  clergy, 
which  appear  to  have  been  merely  official  The  a£l  that 
does  the  greatcft  honour  to  his  memory,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  that  claims  oiir  particular  notice,  was  his  intro- 
duflion  .of  the  art  of  printing  in ' o England.  Having  been 
ffiformed,  that  the  inventor,  'i'offan,  a/ids  John  Guthen- 
berg,  had  fet  up  a prefs  at  Haerlem,  he  perfuaded  king 
Henry  VI.  to  commiffion  Robert  Tournour,  a gentleman 
of  his  wa’^'kobe,  to  go  over  privately  to  Haerlem.  This 
perlon  was  furniffied  with  1000  marks,  of  which  the  arch- 
billiop  contributed  300,  and  accompanied  by  Caxton,  a 
merchant  of  London,  embarked  for  Holland.  Concealing 
both  his  liame  and  bufinefs,  he  went  firft  to  Amfterdam, 
then  to  Leyden,  and  at  laft  fettled  at  Haerlem.  After 
fpending  much  time  and  money,  he  at  length  perfuaded 
Frederic  Corfelli,  one  of  the  compofitors,  to  carry  off  a 
fet  of  letters,  and  to  embark  with  him  in  the  night  for 
London.  Upon  their  arrival,  Corfelli  was  fent  down  to  O.n.- 


ford,  and  feciired  from  efcaping,  before  the  fecret  was  tho- 
roughly divulged,  by  fetting  a guard  upon  the  prefs.  Thus, 
it  is  faid,  the  myftery  of  printiug  appeared  ten  years  fooner 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,-  than  at  any  other  place  in  Eu- 
rope, Haerlem  and  Mentz  excepted.  Not  long  after, 
prefles  were  fet  up  at  Weftmiiifter,  St.  Alban’s,  Worcef- 
ter,  and  other  monafteries  of  note.  If  this  account  be 
juft,  printing  was  introduced  into  England,  by  the  care  of 
archbifhop  Bourchier,  in  1464,  the  third  year  of  king  Ed- 
ward IV.  See  Printing.  Biog.  Brit. 

BOURDALOUE,  Lewis,  a celebrated  preacher  and 
reformer  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  France,  was  born  at  Bour- 
ges  in  1632,  and  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  fociety 
of  Jefiiits.  Having  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  proficiency 
in  the  ftudies  immediately  connedted  with  his  profeffion, 
and  more  particularly  by  his  talents  for  the  pulpit,  the  fo- 
ciety determined  to  aflign  him  the  office  of  a preacher. 
The  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  the  country  induced 
his  fuperiors  to  fend  for  him  to  Paris  in  1669,  where  his 
fame  increnfed^  and  recommended  him  to  the  court,  fo  that 
he  preached  before  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  advent  of  1670. 
He  continued,  for  many  years,  the  favourite  preacher  of  the 
king,  though  he  occafionally  animadverted  on  his  perfonal 
faults.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantes,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  court  to  preach  the  catholic  doc- 
trine to  the  new  converts  in  Languedoc,  His  talents  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  miffion,  as  he  was  ferioiis  and 
impreffive,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  mild  and  infinnating,  and 
capabla  of  accommodating  his  addrefles  to  perfons  of  every 
rank  and  condition.  With  refpedl  to  the  ftyle  of  his  elo- 
quence, M.  d’Alembert,  in  his  “ Eloge  de  Maffillon,”  re- 
prefents  it  as  folid  and  ferious,  and,  above  all,  ftriftly 
logical.  Compared  with  Maffillon,  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  bell  reafoner,  and  the  latter  the  moft  pathetic.  It  re- 
dounded much  to  the  honour  of  Bourdaloue,  that  he  had, 
in  a great  degree,  the  merit  of  an  original ; the  pulpit, 
when  he  appeared,  “ rivalling  the  theatre  in  buffoonery, 
and  the  fcliools  in  drynefs.”  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life, 
he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  hofpitals,  the  pri- 
fons,  and  the  poor,  and  to  other  offices  of  charity.  His 
condudl,  which  was  exempt  from  that  laxity  of  morals  that 
was  charged  on  his  fraternity,  afforded  the  heft  refutation 
of  the  “ Provincial  Letters. He  died  in  the  midft  of  his 
pious  and  benevolent  labours,  in  1704.  His  difeourfes  and 
other  I'eligious  tradls  have  beep  publiffied  in  two  editions, 
one  of  16  vols.  8vo.  and  the  other  of  r8  vols.  i2ino.  The 
firft  is  the  moft  elleemed.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hill. 

BOURDEAUX,  or  Bordeaux,  in  Geography,  a city  ' 
and  fea-port  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  including  6 cantons,  which  contain  112,844 
inhabitants,  and  comprehending  925  kiliometres,  and  on® 
commune.  Bourdeaux  is  feated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the 
river  Garonne,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth  ; and,  before 
the  revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Guy- 
enne,  and  one  of  the  moft  profperous  and  flourifhing  cities 
of  France,  but,  in  confequ^nce  of  that  event,  its  com- 
merce has  fuffered  much  injury.  The  tide  flows  quite  up 
to  the  city  ; its  port  is  ample  and  commodious,  and  ffiips 
of  confiderable  burden  may  load  and  unload  at  its  quays. 
It  was  not  unufual  to  fee  400  or  500  velfels  in  the  harbour 
at  the  fame  time.  Its  traffic  with  the  Weft  Indies  con- 
fifted  of  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  merchandizes ; 
its  chief  exports  were  wine  and  brandy,  and  particularly 
the  vin  de  Bordeaux,  which  we  denominate  claret ; to- 
gether with  vinegar,  fruit,  refin,  paper,  honey,  cork,  &c.  ; 
and  its  imports  were  woollen  fluffs,  tin,  copper,  coals,  her- 
rings, leather,  failed  beef,  tallow,  drugs,  deals,  mails  for 
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Alps,  hemp,  pitch  and  tar.  The  whale  and  cod  fifhery, 
like  wife,  formed  a confiderable  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
this  city.  It  had  3 forts,  the  principal  of  which  is  that 
called  “ Trompette,”  fortified  by  M.  de  Vauban,  and 
commanding  the  harbour.  The  figure  of  this  city  is  a 
kind  of  half  moon  ; and  it  confifls  of  3 fauxbourgs,  viz. 
that  of  “ Chapeaux-rouge,”  that  of  “ St.  Surin,”  and 
that  of  “ Chartrons,”  which  lall  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  beauty  of  its  buildings.  Its  univerfity  was 
founded  in  1441  ; its  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres 
was  eilabliflied  in  I"  12,  to  wiiich  belongs  a large  library; 
its  cathedral  is  an  immenfe  Gothic  ftrudture  ; and  its  hof- 
pital,  built  without  the  walls,  accommodates  a variety  of 
manufaftures.  The  “ Place  royale,”  in  the  fauxbourg  of 
“ Chapeaux-rouge,”  is  adorned  with  feveral  magnificent 
buildings,  and  an  equefirian  flatue  of  Louis  XV.  in  bronze, 
erefted  in  1743-  Its  theatre  is  the  mofl  magnificent  in 
France,  and  the  adlors  ufed  to  receive  extravagant  falaries  ; 
and  as  much  as  London  exceeds  Paris,  fo  much  did  Bour- 
deaux,  before  the  revolution,  tranfcend  Liverpool.  This 
city  has  many  veftiges  of  Roman  art  and  grandeur ; fuch 
as  the  tower-gate,  faid  to  have  been  conllrufted  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus ; the  amphitheatre,  which  formed  an  oval  of  227 
feet  long  and  140  feet  wide;  the  palace  of  Gallienus,  of 
which  remain  only  fome  walls,  and  the  2 gates  at  the  en- 
trance ; a temple  confecrated  to  the  tutelary  deities,  whofe 
columns  furpaffed  in  elevation  the  fineft  buildings'of  the  city, 
and  which  fubfifted  almoft  entire,  till  the  year  1700,  when 
Louis  XIV.  demob  fired  it,  in  order  to  extend  the  efplanade 
of  the  Trompette  cafUe;  the  fountain  of  Aubege,  celebrated 
by  Aufonius,  and  furniflfing  the  city  with  water.  See.  The 
temperature  of  Bourdeatix,  upon  a mean  of  5 years,  from 
1777  to  1781,  was  56.8^;  and  the  ftandard  temperature 
of  this  latitude  is  57.  6h  See  Kirwan’s  eftimate,  &c.  p.  87.- 
N.  lat-44°  50'  18".  W.  long,  o®  34^  49". 

Bourdeaux,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflridt  of 
Die;  the  town  contains  1181,  and  the  canton  3885  inha- 
bitants. The  territory  comprehends  132^  kiliometres,  and 
9 communes. 

BOURDEILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  3^  leagues  N.W.  of  Perigueux. 

BOURDEILLES,  Peter  de,  in  Biography,  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Brantome,  of  which  he 
was  abbot,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  Guyenne,  in 
1527.  From  his  early  youth,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
fervile  offices  of  a courtier,  without  deriving  any  fubftan- 
tial  advantage  from  the  charadler  be  affumed,  and  the  ad- 
ventures in  which  he  was  engaged.  Although  he  obtained 
the  honorary  diftindlions  of  knight  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  kings,  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.,  chamberlain  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  and  ba- 
ron of  Richemont  in  Perigord,  he  complains  of  indigence 
at  the  approach  of  old  age.  He  died  in  1614,  at  the  age 
of  87.  His  memoirs,  which  have  furniflied  anecdotes  and 
biographical  narrations,  relative  to  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  were  printed  in  lovols.  i2mo. ; and  the  lall  edition 
at  the  Hague  in  1741,  to  which  is  annexed  a fupplement, 
is  extended  to  15  volumes.  Thefe  memoirs  abound  with 
indecencies  and  contradidlions ; and  though  the  anecdotes 
he  has  recorded  throw  confiderable  light  on  the  biography 
and  hiftory  of  the  times,  his  own  opinions  and  obfervations 
are  entitled  to  little  deference.  Brantome,  however,  is  an 
amufing  writer,  and  his  memoirs  have  had  many  readers. 
Nouv.  Dia.  Hill. 

Bourdeilles,  Claude  de,  the  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  comte  de  Montrefor,  attached  himfelf  to  Gaf- 


ton  of  Orleans,  both  whilft  he  was  in  favour,  and  when  he 
loll  it ; but  at  length,  being  difgulled  with  the  tumult  and 
artifices  of  the  court,  he  withdrew  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
fweets  of  retirement.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1663.  Flis  me- 
moirs, under  the  name  of  Montrefor,  in  2 vols.  i2mo.  con- 
tain feveral  curious  particulars,  relating  to  the  hiftory  of 
his  time.  He  divulges,  without  fcruple,  the  projects  he 
formed  againft  the  life  of  cardinal  Richelieu. 

BOURDELIN,  Claude,  born  at  Villa-francha,  near 
Lyons,  in  1621,  applied  early  to  the  ftudy  of  pharmacy 
and  chemiftry,  in  which  be  acquired  confiderable  re- 
putation. When  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  was 
formed  in  1666,  under  the  aufpices  of  Monf.  Colbert,  he 
was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  chemical  department,  and, 
in  conjundlion  with  Duclos,  made  analyfes  of  the  principal 
mineral  waters  in  France.  He  alfo  furniftied  the  academy 
with  the  analyfes  of  numerous  other  natural  bodies,  and 
contrived,  or  executed  the  greater  part  of  the  chemical  ex- 
periments, made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  academy,  for  the 
ipace  of  23  years.  He  died  in  i699,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
his  appointment  by  Monf.  Lemery.  Haller.  Bib.  Botan. 
Eloy.  Di6l  Hill. 

BOURDELOIS,  in  Geography,  was,  before  the  revo- 
lution, the  name  of  a country  of  France  in  the  province  of 
Guyenne,  in  the  environs  of  Bourdeaux  ; bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Agenois  and  Perigord,  on  the  fouth  by  Gafeony, 
on  the  weft  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  north  by  Saintonge. 

BOURDELOT,  .John,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
critic,  lived  towards  the  clofe  of  the  i6th,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century.  Having  applied  from  his  youth, 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  learned  languages,  he 
acquired  the  reputation,  according  to  Baillet,  of  being  a 
connoiffeur  in  the  oriental  tongues,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  MSS.  He  was  alfo  well  llcilled  in  the  law,  and  became 
an  advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1627,  and  was 
appointed,,  on  account  of  his  merit,  mafter  of  requefts  by 
Mary  of  Medicis.  He  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1638. 
His  notes  and  emendations  upon  Lucian  were  publilhed 
at  Paris  in  idry,  fob;  his  Heliodorus,  with  notes,  in 
1619,  8vo. ; and  his  Petronius,  alfo  with  notes,  at  Am-- 
fterdam  in  1663,  i2mo.  He  wrote  alfo,  according  to 
Moreri,  an  “ Univerfal  hiftory  ;”  “ Commentaries  on  Ju- 
venal,” and  many  other  works  which  were  never  publilhed. 
The  abbe  Bourdelot,  his  filler’s  fon,  who  changed  his 
name  from  Peter  Michon,  in  compliment  to  his  uncle,  was 
a celebrated  phyfician  at  Paris,  who  gained  great  reputa- 
tion by  a treatife  upon  the  viper,  and  feveral  other  works. 
He  died  there  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  76.  Biog.  Didl. 

BOURDIN,  in  Conchology,  the  vulgar  French  name  of 
a fpecies  of  the  Haliotis  genus,  found  upon  the  rocks  on 
the  coaft  of  France,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  animal 
of  which  is  eaten.  The  fort  of  Haliotis,  generally  called 
Bourdin,  is  the  H.  tuberculata  ; but  the  fpecies  Jlriata  alfo 
bears  the  fame  name.  Bellonius  gave  the  title  of  Bour- 
din to  the  whole  tribe  of  thofe  lliells  called  the  fea  ears, 
auris  marina,  &c.  See  Haliotis. 

BOURDON,  in  Entomology,  the  trivial  French  name  of 
the  male  infedl  of  the  common  honey  bee.  Apis  mellijlca. 
But,,  among  the  naturalifts  of  France,  it  is  applied,  in 
a more  efpecial  manner,  as  a generical  title  to  that  family 
of  the  bee  tribe  which  Linnasus  calls  Apes  bomhinatricts 
hirfntijfmie,  Thefe  are  called  alfo  Bourdons  veins,  or  hairy 
bees,  in  common.  See  Apis,  Bee,  Bee,  --vild,  and  Hum- 
BLE-^ee. 

Bourdon,  Sebastian,  \n  Biography,  an  eminent  paint- 
er and  engraver,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1616,  and 
received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father;  who 
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•was  a painter  on  glafs.  He  afterwards  ftudled  at  Paris,  under 
an  artili;  of  no  great  note,  and  at  the  age  of  i8  years  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  veiy  fiiccefsfully  imitated  the  ftyle  of  dif- 
ferent mailers,  as  Claude  Lorraine,  Andrea  Sacchi,  Correg- 
gio, and  Bamboccio.  After  his  return  into  his  own  coun- 
try, he  painted,  at  the  age  ©f  27,  his  moll  famous  picture, 

“ The  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris.”  But  being  by  religious  profeffion  a Cal- 
vinil’t,  he  was  interrupted  in  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion  by 
the  civil  wars  ; and  therefore,  in  1652,  he  removed  to  Swe- 
den, where  queen  Chriftina  made  him  her  firll  painter.  Here 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a lingular  difplay  of  his 
difinterellednefs.  Gullavus  Adolphus,  the  lather  ol  Chrif- 
tina, had  brouglit  fome  pidturesfrom  the  pillage  of  Prague, 
■which  had  never  been  unpacked.  Chrillin a employed  Bour- 
don to  examine  thefe ; and  upon  his  making  a favourable 
report  of  them,  efpecially  thofe  of  Correggio,  the  queen  pre- 
fented  him  with  the  whole  colledlion.  Bourdon  declined 
'accepting  them,  and  informed  the  queen,  that  they  were 
Ibme  of  the  llnelt  pieces  in  Europe,  and  that  fire  ought  not  to 
part  with  them  ; accordingly  Chriftina,  alter  her  abdication, 
took  them  with  her  to  Rome,  and  made  them  the  bafts 
of  a colleftion,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  pofieffion  of 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans. 

After  Chriftina’s  abdication.  Bourdon  returned  to  France, 
and  purfued  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion  with  uncommon 
affiduity  ; confining  himfelf  frequently  to  his  garret,  rvhich 
•was  his  painting-room,  for  a month  together.  He  painted 
in  a great  variety  of  ftylcs,  and  fucceeded  in  all ; hiftory, 
portrait,  landfcape,  paftoral,  and  grotefque.  His  chief 
faults,  fays  Mr.  Strutt,  are  want  of  force  in  the  colouring, 
though  others  aferibe  to  it  great  force  and  effedl,  and  of  cor- 
reftnefs  in  the  outline  ; but  thefe  were  amply  overbalanced 
by  the  beauties  of  his  compofition,  the  lively  fertility  of  his 
imagination,  the  animation  of  his  expreffions,  and  the  variety 
and  gracefuluefs  of  his  attitudes.  His  virgins  in  particular 
are  much  efteemed  ; and  the  beft  of  his  pieces  are  thofe  that 
are  the  leaft  finiftied.  Bourdon  was  one  of  the  twelve  per- 
fons  who,  in  1648,  commenced  the  eftablilliment  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  wffiich  he  became  direftor.  A violent 
fever  terminated  his  life  in  1671,  much  to  the  regret  of  all 
■who  highly  refpedled  his  character  as  well  as  genius. 
Some  of  his  daughters  painted  in  miniature,  and  fome 
of  his  fcholars  became  eminent.  His  pi'incipal  works 
are  in  the  churches  at  Paris,  in  the  gallery  of  the  hotel 
de  Bretonville,  at  Verfailles,  Montpellier,  and  Touloufe. 
His  etchings,  which  ate  numerous,  are  executed  in  a bold, 
mafterly  ftyle;  and  convey  a clear  idea  of 'his  manner  of 
painting.  The  lights  are  broad,  the  draperies  are  formed 
with  great  tafte,  and  the  folds  well  marked,  though  fome- 
times  too  dark  and  hard  upon  the  lights  ; the  heads  are  very 
expreffive  ; the  back-grounds  are  finely  conceived,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a grand  ftyle.  This  mafter’s  etchings  are  held  in 
the  higheft  eftimation,  of  which  fome  of  the  principal  from 
his  own  compolitions  are  the  following  ; viz.  the  “ Seven 
adls  of  mercy  the  “ Flight  into  Egypt.”  and  the  “Return 
from  thence  feveral  fubjefts  of  the  “ Virgin  and  child  ;” 
in  one  of  which  is  feen  a w'oman  wafiung  linen,  hence  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  wallier-woman  ; the  “ Re- 
turn of  the  ark,”  faid  to  be  very  fcarce ; the  “ Baptifm  of 
the  eunuch  “ Twelve  large  landfcapes,”  very  fpirited  and 
fine  prints.  D’Argenville.  Pilkington.  Strutt. 

Bourdok,  Amelot,  a phyfician  of  Cambray,  publilhed, 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  “ Nouvelles  tables 
anatomiqi;es,  ou  font  reprefentces  toutes  les  parties  du  corps 
humain,”  large  folio,  Paris,  1678.  Some  of  the  tables  are 
by  the  author ; more  from  Vefalius.  The  plates  reprefent- 
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ing'  the  nerv’es  are  from  Willis.  “ Nouvella  defeription  ana* 
tomique  de  toutes  les  parties  du  corps  Immain,  et  de  leur 
iifages,”  Paris,  1679  and  1683,  izrno.  No  memorials  of 
the  life  of  this  writer  are  kqowu.  Hall.  Bib.  Med.  Eioy. 
Di<fl:-  Hill. 

BOURDONNAY,  iii  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  tlie  Meurthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridl  of  Chateau-Salins  ; 4 leagues  N.E.  01  Lune- 
ville. 

BOURDONNE',  in  Heraldry,  is  underftood  of  a crofs, 
whofe  extremities  are  turned  round  like  the  ends  of  a pil- 
grim’s ftafr ; more  frequently  called  pommele,  globatus. 

BOURlSoNNEUR, or  L’Oiseau  Bourdonnant, in 
Orrnihology,  the  fame  as  Oifeai/x  moiiches  and  coUhru,  among 
French  naturalifts.  The  birds  are  fo  named,  becaufe,  vrhen 
flying,  they  make  a ftrange  kind  of  noife  with  the  rapid 
motion  of  their  wings,  the  fcjund  of  which  Maregrave  com- 
pares to  that  of  a fpinning-wheel.  ^ 

BOURDOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Caramania ; 98  miles  S.W.  of 
Cogni. 

BOUREAU,  in  Ichthyology . The  Linnsean  Triglalyra, 
is  fo  named  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba- 
yonne. 

BOUP..ETOUTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
tlie  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  ; • 8 leagues  K-N- V,T.  of 
Rouen.  ' 

BOURG,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  in  Seuth 
America. 

Bourg,  or  Bourg  eti  Brejfe,  a city  of  France,  and  capital 
of  the  department  of  Ain,  feated  on  the  Relfouze,  in  a 
country  fomewhat  marfliy,  but  fertile.  The  principal  com- 
merce confifts  of  corn,  horfes,  cattle,  and  vdiite  leather. 
The  town  contains  6984,  and  the  canton  14,739  inhabit- 
ants; the  territory  includes  297^  kiliometres,  and  13  com- 
munes. Bourg  is  diftant  93  leagues  S.E.  from  Paris.  N. 
lat.  46^  12'  3",  E.  long,  y-’  8'. 

Bourg,  or  Bourg-fur-Gtronde,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftricl  of  Blaye,  feated  on  the  Gironde  ; 4 leagues  N. 
of  Bourdeaux.  It  has  a good  harbour,  about  half  a league 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne  with  the  G.tronne,  and 
carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in  wine.  The  town  contains 
2704,  and  the  canton  13,286  inhabitants  ; the  territory  in- 
cludes 1325  kiliometres,  and  19  communes.  N.  lat,  45^4'. 
W.  long.  0°  45'. 

Bourg,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire  ; 7 leagues  W.  of  Nantes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  fituate  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Charente,  oppofite  Jarnac,  and  5 miles  E. 
of  Cognac. 

Bourg,  Saint  Andeol,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardecbe,  and  chief  place  of  a'  canton,  in  tl:e 
diftridl  of  Privas,  and  7 leagues  S.S.E.  of  it.  The  town 
contains  3964,  and  the  canton  9492  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory includes  282-5  kiliometres,  and  9 communes. 

Ihovr.G-Argental,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  St. 
Etienne,  and  4 leagues  S.E.  from  it.  The  town  contains 
1068,  and  the  canton  6034  inhabitants;  and  the  territory 
includes  150  kiliometres,  and  9 communes. 

Bourg  Ault,  a town  of  France,  on  the  fea-coaft,  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme  ; i league  N.  of  Eure. 

Bourg  des  Comtes,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Redon  ; 35  leagues  S.  of  Rennes. 

Bourg  Dleu,  a town  of  France,  in  the  departm.ent  of 
2 tlie 
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tkf  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  ot 
Chateauroux,  and  j mile  N.  of  it. 

Bourq  Lajl'iq,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy-de-D6me,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Clermont,  and  8 leagues  W.  S.  W.  of  it.  The  town 
contains  2133,  and  the  canton  5787  inhabitants;  the  extent 
of  the  territory  comprehends  215  kiliometrcs,  and  10  com- 
munes. 

Bourg  (le  Lefira,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  tiie  Ardeche  ; 6 leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Priv.as. 

Bourg- a town  of  Savoy,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftricf  of 
Moutiers  ; the  town  contains  2.166,  and  the  canton  11,578 
inhabitants ; and  the  territory  includes  967^  kiliometres,  and 
I ^ communes. 

Bourg  Nenf,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  theTower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  an  the 
diftridl  of  Paimbccuf,  feated  on  the  Englifb  channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  be- 
tween the  ifle  of  Noirmoutier  and  the  continent.  It  has  a 
fafe  bay  and  harbour ; and  trades  chiefly  in  fait,  made  from 
fait  marflies  in  its  vicinity;  6^  leagues  S.  W.  of  Nantes, 
and  2 W.  N.  W.  of  Machecoul.  It  contains  2033  i'lhabit- 
ants,  and  the  population  of  the  canton  includes  5501  ; the 
territory  comprehends  187^  kiliometres  and  6 communes. 

Bourg  d’Otfans,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Here,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrift  of 
Grenoble,  and  5 leagues  S.  E.  of  it.  The  town  contains 
2079,  and  the  canton  12,688  inhabitants;  and  the  territory 
includes  910  kiliometres,  and  21  communes. 

Bourg  de  Peage,  or  de  Vahnce,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltridl  of  Valence,  i mile  N.  of  it.  The  town  contains 
2339, 'and  the  canton  15,113  inhabitants;  the  territory 
includes  245  kiliometres,  and  14  communes. 

Bourg  le  Reine,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  Paris,  and  4 miles  S.  of  it. 

Bourg  le  Roy,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridf  of  Fre- 
nay-le-vic  ; 2 leagues  S.  of  Alen^on. 

BouRG-r/^-F'iza,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Mon- 
tauban,  8 miles  W.  of  Lauzerte.  The  town  contains  684, 
and  the  canton  7,470  inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends 
j 30  kiliometres,  and  ii  communes. 

BOURGACHARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift'of  Pont  Audemev,  and  4 leagues  E.  of  it. 

BOURGANEUF,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Creufe,  5 A leagues 
W.  of  Aubnflbn. 

BOURG  DUN,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Dieppe,  and  3 leagues  S.  W.  of  it. 

BOURGEOIS,  Louisa,  alfo  called  Bourjier,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  experienced  and  intelligent  midwife,  in  great  re- 
pute, the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  centuries.  Her  hulhand  was  an  army  furgeon,  as  flie 
informs  us,  and  had  been  educated  under  Ambrofe  Pare  ; 
from  him  flie  received  inftrudfion  in  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  art,  fo  that  flie  was  enabled  to  deliver  in  fome 
cafes,  where  the  affiftance  of  the  furgeon  was  ufually  thought 
neceffary.  In  one  cafe  flie  extrafted  a ftone  from  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  by  means  of  the  forceps.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  (he  attained  to  the  height  of  her  profef- 
fion,  and  Ihould  be  employed  by  the  ladies  of  the  highefl 
rank,  and  at  length  by  the  queen  of  France,  whom  flie  de- 
Vou.  V. 


llvercd  of  fix  children.  Her  publications  are,  “ Obferva. 
tions  diverfes  fur  la  fterilite  perte  de  fruit,  feconditc,  ac- 
couchmens,  et  maladies  des  femmes,”  Paris,  1608,  8vo.' 
U his  was  followed  by  a fccond  and  a third  part,  containing 
together,  a colledlioii  of  ufeful  fa£Is  and  obfervations  011 
every  branch  of  midwifery.  “ Receiiil  des  fecrets,”  &c. 
1635,  8vo.  containing  formulte  for  the  compofition  of  a 
great  variety  of  medicines,  for  the  cure  of  difeafes  incident 
principally  to  women  and  children,  in  which  flie  appears  to 
have  had  great  faith  ; alfo  for  preparing  cofmetics,  for 
improving  the  complexion.  “ Recit  veritable  de  la  naifance 
de  meflrs.  et  dames,  les  enfans  de  France,”  containing  a 
regiller  of  the  births  of  the  cliildren  of  the  queen,  with  the 
circumftances  attending  the  labours.  It  appears  that  the 
prefent  made  her  on  the  birth  of  each  of  the  royal  infants 
was,  500  crowns  for  a male,  and  300  for  a female  cliild.  She 
had  alio  a penlion  of  300  crowns  per  annum,  which  flie  was 
to  enjoy  during  her  life.  “ Inftruftions  a ma  fille,”  Paris, 
1642,  containing  rules  for  her  conduft  in  praftice.  Thefe 
feveral  treatiles  were  colledled  together  and  publiflied  in 
1652,  Paris,  i2mo.  The  volume  is  decorated  v/ith  portraits 
of  the  queen  of  France,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  of 
mad.  Bourfier.  It  is  alio  accompanied  with  copies  of  verfes 
to  the  king’s  phyficians,  and  to  mad.  B.  Haller  Bib.  Chi- 
rurg.  Med. 

BOURGER  Mestres.  See  Burgher  Majlers. 

BOURGES  , in  an  ancient  city  of  France,  form- 

erly called  Avaricum  and  Bituriges,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cher,  lituate  at  the  conflux  of  the  Auron  and  Eure. 
Before  the  re-volution  it  was  the  fee' of  an  archbifliop  ; its 
univerfity  was  founded,  in  1466,  by  Lewis  XL,  who  was 
born  here,  and  invefted  the  town  with  confiderable  privileges. 
The  college  of  the  Jefuits  was  a large  and  magnificent  build- 
ing. It  contained  16  parifli  churches,  and  many  public 
buildings.  The  cathedral  church  is  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moll  beautiful  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe.  The  prin- 
cipal manufadlures  of  this  place  are  linen  cloth,  woollen 
ft.iffs,  and  ftockings,  which  are  fold  at  its  annual  fairs  ; 
excluTively  of  thefe  its  commerce  is  fmall.  The  town  contains 
I5>34®>  the  diftridl:  the  fame  number  of  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  90  kiliometres,  and  I commune.  N. 
lat.  47°  5'  4".  E.  long.  2°  23'  26". 

BOURGET,  a fmall  town  of  Savoy,  feated  on  a lake  of 
the  fame  name,  about  10  miles  long,  and  from  2 to  3 wide, 
6 miles  N.  of  Chamberry.  This  lake  has  a fifli  unknown  in 
other  countries,  called  “ Lavarette,”  which  weighs  four 
or  five  pounds,  and  which  is  much  valued  at  Chamberry. 
Near  this  lake  is  an  irregular  reciprocating  fpring,  which 
iffiies  from  a rock,  and  is  called  “ La  Fontaine  de  Mer- 
veille.” 

Eourget,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Paris  ; 2 leagues  N.  of  it. 

BOURGNEUF  de  la  Forest,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne;  3 leagues  N.  W.  of  Laval. 

BOURGOGNE,  a town  of  F ranee,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflridl  of 
Reims,  and  6 miles  N.  of  it.  The  town  contains  633,  and 
the  canton  1 1,989  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes  275 
kiliometres,  and  25  communes. 

BOURGOING,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitrift  of 
la  Tour-du-Pin,  and  a leagues  W.  of  it.  The  population 
of  the  town  includes  3595  perfons,  and  that  of  the  canton 
15,021  ; the  territory  comprehends  175  kiliometres,  and  1 1 
communes. 

BOURGTHEROUDE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
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diflrlft  of  Pont-Audemer,  and  5 leagues  E.  of  it.  The 
town  contains  860,  and  the  canton  11,257  inhabitants ; the 
territory  includes  J 07 1 kiliometres,  and  24  communes. 

BOURGUEBUS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Caen;  containing  405  inhabitants;  the  population  of  the 
canton  is  9,391  ; and  the  extent  of  the  territory  compre- 
hends 1 47  4 kiliometres,  and  30  communes. 

BOURGUEIL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indie  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridlof  Chinon  ; 7^  leagues  W.  of  Tours,  The  town  con- 
tains 2810,  and  the  canton  14,969  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory includes  1421  kiliometres,  and  7 communes. 

BOURGUET,  Lewis,  in  Biography born  atNimes 
in  1678,  and  removing  with  his  family,  who  were  proteftants, 
to  Swifl'erland,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edidi  of  Nantes,  he 
purfued  his  ftudies  at  Zurich.  Here  he  dillinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  application  to  theology,  the  languages,  mathe- 
matics, law,  antiquities,  medals,  and  more  particularly  na- 
tural hlftory.  His  attention  was  more  efpecially  direfted  to 
geology,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  his  fituation  among 
the  Swifs  mountains  was  peculiarly  favourable.  He  after- 
wards fettled  at  Neufchatel,  and  here  became  profeffor  of 
philofophy  and  mathematics.  In  1729  he  printed,  in 
French,  “ Philofophical  letters  on  the  formation  of  falts  and 
cryftals,  and  on  the  generation  and  organic  mechanifm  of 
plants  and  animals,”  &c.  i2mo.  In  the  preceding  year  he 
had  undertaken,  with  the  affiftance  of  learned  colleagues,  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  “ Bibliotheque  Italique,”  printed 
at  Geneva,  and  extended  to  16  vols.  8vo.  which  was  elteem- 
ed  a judicious  and  ufeful  performance.  Bourget  had  many 
literary  connexions,  and  was  a member  of  feveral  learned 
focieties.  Many  of  his  papers  were  publifned  in  the  “ Jour- 
nal Helvetique.”  He  died  in  1742.  Moreri. 

BOURGUIGNONS.  See  Burgundians. 

BOURGUIGNOTTE,  a defenfive  weapon  wherewith 
to  cover  the  head  ; being  a kind  of  callc,  open  before,  and 
proof  againft  either  pike  or  muJlcet ; its  name  arofe  from  the 
Bourguignons,  who  firft  introduced  it. 

BOURI,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Arabic  name  of  Miigll cepha- 
lus,  Linn. 

BOURIGNON,  Antoinette  de  la  Porte,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  enthnfiill  of  a wild  imagination  and  turbulent 
difpoiition,  was  born  at  Lifle  in  Flanders  in  1616.  Under 
a pretence  of  a divine  infpiration  and  commiffion,  fire  en- 
gaged in  reviving  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  which  Ihe 
reprefented  as  extinguiflied  by  theological  animofities  and 
debates.  Pier  own  temper,  however,  was  very  different  from 
that  truly  Chriftian  fpirit  which  the  profeffed  to  rouze  and 
reanimate.  Adverfe  to  marriage,  though  urged  to  it  by  her 
family,  which  was  opulent,  fhe  eloped  in  order  to  avoid  their 
perfuafions ; and,  after  a variety  of  adventures,  became 
governefs  of  an  hofpital  in  her  native  town,  and  affumed  the 
order  and  habit  of  St.  Auguflin.  Here,  however,  her 
refllefs  and  overbearing  temper  occafioned  fuch  diilurbances, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  interference  of  the  magiftrates, 
file  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Ghent.  One  of  her  converts, 
named  Chrillian  Bartholomew  de  Cordt,  who  had  been  a 
Janfeniil  and  prieit  of  the  oratory  at  Mechlin,  was  owner 
of  part  of  an  inaiul  in  Holllein,  called  Noordflrandt.  Of 
this  patron  of  her  fanaticifm,  (he  bought  an  eftate  in  this 
illaud,  and  determined  to  fettle  there  with  her  difciples. 
In  the  mean  while  .die  rcfided  at  Amfterdam,  and  made 
many  profelytes.  She  alfo  wrote  feveral  books,  and  parti- 
cularly one,  entitled,  “ The  Light  of  the  World,”  in  which 
Ihe.  profeffes'  to  explain  her  myltical  principles.  Moflieim 
luggeits,  that  an  attentive  reader  of  her  works  will  perceive, 
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that  her  intelleX  mud  have  been  in  a difordered  (late  ; that 
moft  of  her  divine  effufions  were  borrowed  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Myllics  ; and  that,  by  the  intemperance  of  her 
imagination,  (he  has  given  an  additional  air  of  abfurdity  and 
extravagance  to  the  tenets  which  (lie  had  derived  from  thofe 
pompous  enthuliafts.  The  predominant  principle  of  her 
works  is  this:  “ that  the  Chriftian  religion  conlifts  neither 
in  knowledge  nor  praXice,  but  in  a certain  internal  feeling 
and  divine  impulfe,  that  arifes  immediately  from  communion 
with  the  Deity.”  Upon  the  death  of  De  Cordt,  who  made 
this  female  fanatic  his  heirefs,  (lie  left  Holland  in  1671, 
with  a view  of  fettling  at  Noordftrandt ; but  (he  difeouraged 
many  of  her  difciples  from  attending  her,  under  an  appre- 
henllon  that  their  attachment  was  felfilh,  and  that  they 
wifhed  to  obtain  a fubfiftence  at  her  expence.  She  wrote 
in  French,  Dutch,  and  German,  with  great  facility  ; and 
printed  her  numerous  works  in  a prefs,  which  Jlie  had  fet 
up  in  her  own  houfe.  Such,  however,  were  both  her  prin- 
ciples and  temper,  that  they  expofed  her  to  a variety  of  pro- 
secutions, which  difquieted  her  mind,  and  made  it  neceffary 
for  her  frequently  to  change  her  abode.  At  length  (lie 
obtained  the  direXion  of  an , hofpital  in  Eaft  Friedand, 
where  her  time  was  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor, 
whilft  (he  retained  her  money  under  a notion,  that  (he  could 
find  none  that  were  deferving  objeXs  of  her  bounty.  After 
a life  of  Yiciffitude  and  vexation,  and  fuffering  many  infults 
on  accounf  of  her  religious  fancies,  fine  ended  her  days  at 
Franeker,  in  i68o.  Whilft  (he  lived  her  followers  were 
few  in  number ; but  after  her  death,  her  writings  were  the 
means  of  multiplying  her  profelytes,  who  were  diftinguilhed 
by  the  appellation  of  “ Bourignonifts.”  Amongft  thefe 
a Cartefian,  of  a bold  and  penetrating  genius,  whofe  name 
was  Peter  Poiret,  took  the  lead  ; and  he  dreffed  out  in  an 
artful  manner,  and  reduced  to  a kind  of  fyftem,  the  wild  and 
incoherent  fancies  of  Bourignon,  in  a large  work,  entitled, 

“ L’Oeconomie  Divine,  ou  Syfteme  Univerfel,”  which  was 
publilhed,  both  in  French  and  Latin,  at  Amfterdam,  in 
1686,  in  7 vols.  8 VO.  In  Scotland  her  notions  occafioned  a 
controverfy,  in  which  Dr.  Cockburn  diftiriguifhed  himfelf 
as  the  opponent  of  the  Bourignonifts.  Gen.  DiX.  Mo(h. 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  V.  p.  514,  &c.  8vo. 

BOURMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftriX  of  Chaumont,  and  6 leagues  E.  N.  E. 
from  it,  feated  on  a Iteep  mountain  ; the  population  of  the 
town  is  eftimated  at  1071,  and  of  the  canton  at  10,370; 
the  territory  includes  \ kiliometres,  and  26  communes. 
N,  lat48°  12'.  E.  long.  5°  32'. 

BOURN,  a market  town  of  Lincolnlhire,  in  England, 
(lands  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  county,  near  the  borders  . 
of  Rutlandlhire,  at  the  diftance  of  97  miles  north  from 
London.  Here  have  been  a caftle  and  a priory,  but  both 
are  partly  deftroyed.  The  outworks,  ditches,  and  fome 
fragments  of  the  former  are  left  to  commemorate  the  ' 
fpot ; and  as  the  fortified  area  includes  about  eight  acres  of 
land,  we  may  prefume  that  it  was  a place  of  confiderable 
ftrength  and  importance.  “ Veiy  large  irregular  works,”  fays 
Mr.  Gough,  “ are  on  the  north  and  weft  Tides  between  the 
two  ditches ; the  earth  raifed  about  20  yards  in  length,  and  10 
in  breadth,  and  a ditch  between  every  one  of  thefe  pointing  to 
the  grand  moat.”  Thefe  works  are  faid  to  have  been  formed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  attacked  the  town.  Some 
of  our  ancient  liiftorians  have  dated  that  S.  Edmund,  king 
of  the  Eaft  Angles,  was  crowned  at  Bourn  ; but  this  is  con- 
futed by  Mr.  Gough,  who  places  the  feene  of  that  event  at 
Buers  in  Suffolk  ; indeed  this  caftle  does  not  appear  to  be 
conneXed  with  any  public  event  till  the  time  of  the  Dani(h 
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invafions.  Some  of  tliefe  maraudershaving  made  an  inroad 
into  Lincolnfliire,  Marcot,  lord  of  Bourn,  with  his  nume- 
rous family  and  attendants  trained  in  arms,  and  about  250 
ineu  from  Croyland  abbey,  marched  againfl  them,  and  met 
them  at  Laundon,  where  a defperate  battle  enfued,  which 
tei'minated  in  favour  of  Marcot  and  his  parly.  Bourn,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  fituatcd  in  a valley,  and  has  a ftream 
running  through  part  of  it,  which  turns  three  mills,  very 
near  its  fource.  Here  is  alfo  a medicinal  mineral  fpring, 
the  waters  of  which  are  rather  brackiOr,  and  are  found  to  be 
ferviceable  in  fome  diforders.  Here  are  fome  ttmneries,  and 
one  parifh  church,  a chapel,  and  fome  ahns-houfes.  The 
markets  are  weekly  on  Saturdays,  and  here  are  three  an- 
nual fairs.  VelTels  of  about  ten  tons  burthen  convey  articles 
of  commerce,  &c.  from  this  place  to  Spalding,  Boilon,  See. 
That  diftinguiflied  llatefman,  SirW.  Cecil,  who  was  created 
baron  Burleigh,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  here  in  1521, 
and  poffelfed  this  manor.  At  an  inn  in  this  town  was 
formerly  a curious  old  portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth,  on 
a pannel.  The  town-hall  was  built  by  the  above  noble- 
man. The  tpwnlhip  contains  282  houfes,  and  1474  inha- 
bitants. 

At  Stanefield,  a village  a little  to  the  north,  is  a chaly- 
beate fpring,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here.  About  four  miles  hence  is 
Orimllhorpe,  a feat  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ancafter. 
The  houfe,  a magnificent  lirucfure.  Hands  on  a hill  in  the 
midll  of  a large  park,  which,  with  its  fine  woods,  and  large 
piece  of  water,  conllitute  many  grand  and  beautiful  fceiies. 
“ Grimfthorpe,”  fays  Fuller,  “ I may  call  an  extempore 
ftrudlui'e,  got  up  on  a fudden  by  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk,  to  entertain  king  Henry  VIII.  in  his  progrefs 
into  thefe  parts.”  Since  the  period  of  Fuller’s  writing, 
this  houfe  has  undergone  many  improving  alterations,  and 
is  now  finiflied  and  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  ftyle.  Gough’s 
edition  of  Cambden’s  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  Fuller’s  Church 
Hiftory  of  England. 

BOURNASEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveyron,  4^  leagues  N.  W.  of  Rhodez, 

BOURNEVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure;  2 leagues  N.W.  of  Pont  Audemer. 

BOURNEZEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee;  5 leagues  N.W.  of  Foiitenay  le  Comte. 

BOURNIQUEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Montauban,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Aveyron;  13 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Montauban. 

BOURNOU.  See  Bornou. 

Bournou,  Great  and  Little,  two  capes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  road  in  the  gulf  of  Salonica.  This  road, 
which  terminates  at  a fiio'al,  which  is  fituated  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  affords  good  anchorage  to  fhips  of  every  fize,  and 
a fafe  retreat  to  fleets. 

BOURO,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  iflands,  in  the 
Eaff  Indies,  lying  between  Ceram  on  the  call,  and  Celebes 
on  the  weft ; its  ftiape  is  oval,  the  longeft  diameter  extending 
eaft  and  weft;  about  go  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth. 
This  ifle  was  nominally  fubjedl  to  the  king  ofTernat;  but 
in  1660  the  Dutch  built  a fort  in  the  bay  of  Cagele,  or 
Cayeli,  at  thenorth-eaft  end  of  the  ifland,  where  tlie  natives, 
who  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion,  have  a mofque,  whole 
roofs,  gradually  arifing  in  a regular  gradation  one  above 
another," prefent  a very  agreeable  appearance;  and  though 
they  burned  the  exterior  woods,  they  feem  to  have  improved 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  This  ifland  rifes  fuddenly 
from  a deep  fea,  being  encompaffed  as  with  a wall.  Part 
of  its  northern  coaft  is  inhabited  by  a people  vvlro  are 


fub-edfs  of  the  Dutch  company,  and  are  governed  by  their 
“ Oran-cayos,”  wiio  iiave  each  a “ dap,”  or  deputy  under 
them.  The  interior  parts,  which  coefift  of  mountains  fo 
lofty,  that  they  may  be  fometimes  deferied  at  the  diftance  of 
28  leagues,  are  tlie  haunts  of  the  “ Alforcle,”  or  wild 
mountaineers.  The  fouth  coaft  is  now  deferted,  on  account 
of  the  continual  invaiions  of  the  Papuas.  The  coaft,  to 
the  eaft  of  the  village  of  Cayeli,  is  watered  by  a number  of 
fmall  ftreams;  but  to  the  north-weft  there  is  a very  confi- 
derable  river,  called  by  the  natives  “ Aer-Beffar,”  which, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  road-fte?d.  This  river  is  very  deeo, 
and  for  fome  diftance  from  its  mouth  more  than  70  feet 
broad.  On  its  borders  is  found  tlie  beautiful  flirub,  known  b\* 
the  name  of  “ Portlatidia  grandiflora.”  The  pebbles  rolled 
from  the  mountains  by  the  rivulets  arefraginents  of  “quartz,” 
mixed  with  mica.  Birds,  efpecially  parrots,  are  fo  numerous, 
that  the  iftand  probably  derives  from  this  circumftance  its 
name,  which  fignifies  in  the  Malayan  language,  a bird. 
The  woods  afford  abundance  of  deer,  goats,  and  wild  boars. 
The  civet  weafel  is  fo.ind  in  this  ifland,  ai-d  the  curious  hom 
called  babiroulfa.  A green  ebony,  and  a kind  of  iron-wood, 
arementionedamongthe  trees,  and  feveralotlier  kinds  of  wood, 
proper  for  inlaid  work,  much  valued  by  the  Chinefe,  and 
others  ufeful  for  dyeing;  and  it  is  not  improbable  tiiat  the 
clove,  and  perhaps  the  nutmeg,  defy,  in  the  receffes  of  the 
mountains,  the  wild  avarice  of  man.  The  fago  tree  grows 
here  in  great  abundance,  fupplying  the  irdiabitants  with  the 
principal  means  of  their  fubiiftence,  as  well  as  an  article 
of  exportation.  The  “ Cayoii  pouii,”  of  the  Malays 
{Melaleuea  latifolia')  grows  in  great  abundance  upon  the 
hills;  and  from  this  is  obtained,  by  diffiilation,  a great  quan- 
tity of  the  oil  of  cajeput.  According  to  afcronomical  ob- 
fervations,  made  by  thofe  who  purfued  the  voyage  in  fearch 
of  la  Peroufe,  at  the  village  of  Cayeli,  its  latitude  was 
3®2i'54"S.  and  longitude  i27“2f'6"E.  The  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle  was  20°  30'.  Its  variation,  obferved 
on  board,  was  0“  54'  E.  The  higheft  point  indicated  by 
tiie  thermometer  (Reaumur’s)  on  board  was  23%  and  on 
fliore  25"’  -^^ths.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  varied 
only  from  28  inches  i line  to  28  inches  2 lines.  The  time 
of  high  w'ater  on  the  full  and-change  days  was  three  quar- 
ters after  eleven ; it  then  rofe  to  the  perpendicular  height 
of  6 feet.  Voyages  in  fearch  of  la  Peroufe,  drawn  up  by 
M.  Labillardiere,  vbl.  ii.  p.  308,  &c.  Eng.  ed. 

Bouro,  is  alfo  a fmall  ifland,  north  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra;  5 leagues  N.  E.  of  Acheen. 

BOURON,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania, 
the  fee  of  a Greek  bifhop,  feate.d  on  a lake  of  the  fanie 
name,  and  15  miles  diftant  from  the  coaff  of  the  Archipelago. 

BOURRE,  in  Ornithology.  According  to  Salcnie,  the 
common  or  domeftic  duck  is  called  bourre  in  Normandy* 
and  the  ducklings  bourret. 

Bourre,  in  Zoology,  is  alfo  a word  in  ufe  in  France  to 
exprefs  the  hair  of  feveral  quadrupeds,  fuch  as  the  ox,  the 
buffalo,  the  horfe,  flag,  (kc.  Thus  alfo  they  have  the  dif- 
tindfion  of  bourre  de  laine  for  the  woolly  kinds,  and  bourre 
de  fol  for  that  of  a filky  texture. 

BOURRE',  Fr.  the  air  of  a dance  fo  called,  is  fuppofed 
to  come  from  Auvergne,  in  which  province  it  is  ftill  in  ufe. 
The  tune  is  in  common  time,  and  begins  witli  an  odd 
crotchet.  Rouffeau. 

BOURRERIA,  in  Botany.  See  Ehretia. 
BOURRIQUE,  in  Zoology,  fynonymous  with  l*anejfe, 
the  flie-als. 

BOURSAUIjT,  Eome,  in  Biography,  a French  dra- 
matic writer,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  in 
1638;  and  by  fingular  affiduity,  though  Ids  education  was 
T 2 altogether 


altogether  negle£led  in  his  youth,  attained  to  a very  accu* 
rate  acquaintance  with  the  French  language.  After  his  fet- 
tlement  at  Paris,  he  was  employed  by  the  king  in  compofiug 
a work  for  the  Dauphin,  entitled  “ The  true  Study  of  Sove- 
reigns,” which  was  fo  w^ell  received,  that  the  author  would 
have  been  appointed  fub-preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  if  he 
had  undeiftood  Latin.  For  a weekly  gazette  in  verl'e,  with 
which  he  amufed  the  court,  he  obtained  a penllon;  but,  on 
account  of  an  imprudent  attack  upon  the  Capuchins,  a com- 
plaint was  lodged  againft  him  by  the  queen’s  Spaniflr  con- 
feffor,  who  belonged  to  that  order,  and  in  confequence  of  ic, 
his  gazette  and  penfion  were  fuppreffed,  and  he  himfelf  was 
in  danger  of  being  confined  in  the  baftile.  In  a fimilar 
gazette,  he  afterwards  introduced  a fatire  on  the  prince  of 
Orange,  which  political  confiderations  induced  the  court  to 
fupprefs.  At  length,  however,  he  was  appointed  receiver 
of  the  tallies  at  MontIu9on,  where  he  died  in  1701.  As 
a writer  Tor  the  ftage,  Bourfault  was  diftinguiftied  by  his 
talents  for  agreeable  ridicule,  united  with  good  fenfe,  and 
alfo  by  an  harmonious  verlification,  as  well  as  a ftyle  that 
w'as  eafy  and  adapted  to  his  fubjedls.  His  “ Efope  a la 
Ville,”  and  “ Efope  a la  Cour,”  ttill  retain  their  reputa- 
tion on  the  theatre.  An  attack  upon  Boileau,  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  fome  perfonal  refleftions  in  this  author’s 
fatires,  prevented  the  introdudlion  of  his  piece  in  one  act, 
entitled  “ La  Satyre  des  Satyres,”  on  the  ftage;  but  it  was 
afterwards  printed  with  a preface.  Some  years  afterwards, 
Bourfault,  by  his  polite  attention  to  Boileau,  conciliated  his 
friendAiip,  and  induced  him  to  infert  fome  other  name  ter- 
minating with  ault,  in  his  fatires.  Bourfault  alfo  wrote  tra- 
gedies and  operas;  and  his  dramatic  works  were  publifhed 
in  1746,  under  the  title  of  “ Theatre  de  Bourfault,”  in 
3 vols.  i2mo.  His  letters,  mifcellaneous  pieces,  and  ro- 
mances, are  now  forgotten.  Nouv.  Didh.  Hift. 

BOURSE,  in  Ichthyology,  in  the  ifles  of  France  and 
Madagafcar,  the  common  name  of  all  the  fifties  of  the 
Tetrodon  genus.  In  the  French  American  colonies, 
halijle  vteille  ( balijles  vetula ) bears  the  fame  name.  Lace- 
pede  likewife  afligns  the  word  lourfe  as  a fpecific  name  to  a 
new  fpecies  of  baliftes  deferibed  by  Sonnerat,  the  firft  dorfal 
fin  of  which  has  three  rays;  the  fecond  is  fpotted;  tail 
forked;  and  below  the  eye  a black  lunated  fpot. 

BOURSIER,  Lawrence-Francis,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  theologian  and  metaphyfician,  w'asborn  at  Ecouen, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Paris,  in  1679,  and  entered  into  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  17 '9,  where,  in  1711,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doftor.  As  he  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy,  he  refufed  feveral 
benefices  which  were  offered  to  him;  and,  at  the  age  of  31, 
acquired  great  celebrity,  both  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and 
profound  reafoner,  by  a work  entitled  “ The  Adtion  of 
God  on  the  Creatwres,”  or  “ Phyfical  Premotion  proved 
by  reafoning,”  2 vols.  qto.  and  6 vols.  i2mo.  This  work 
was  highly  extolled  by  the  Janfenifts ; and  Voltaire  fpeaks 
of  it  (Age  of  Lewis  XIV.)  as  deeply  argumentative, 
learned,  and  fometimes  extremely  eloquent.  It  involved 
him  in  a controverfy  with  the  famous  Malebranche.  He 
was  alfo  the  author  of  a memoir  prefented  to  Peter  the  Great 
by  the  doftors  of  the  Sorbonue,  concerning  a propofed 
union  between  the  Ruffian  and  the  Latin  churches,  which 
originated  from  a conference  held  by  the  author  with  tlie 
czar,  on  his  vifit  to  the  Sorbonne.  His  other  works,  which 
were  numerous,  chiefly  related  to  the  difputes  that  fubfifted 
in  the  Gallican  church.  In  1729,  he  was  one  of  many 
dodlors  who  were  expelled  the  Sorbonne;  and  from  this 
time  he  was  under  a necefiity  offecuring  his  perfonal  liberty 
by  living  in  privacy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  174J.  Nouv. 


BOURSIRES,  in  Entomology,  the  cancer  latro,  Rochef. 
Ant  I.  c.  2 1.  See  Latro. 

BOURTANG,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortmfs  of 
Groningen;  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Winfehotten. 

BOURTH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  ; 2 leagues  N.W.  of  Verneuil. 

BOURTHES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
difl.rift  of  Boulogne;  4 leagues  S.E.  of  Boulogne.' 

BOURTRY,  or  Botro,  a village  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Anta,  on  the  Gold  coaft,  feated  on  a fmall 
river,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which  the  Dutch  have 
built  an  irregular  and  mean  fort,  of  an  oblong  form,  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  defended  by  four  fmall  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  fort  was  built  by  one  Carolus,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Dutch,  who  afterwards  paffed  into  the  pay  of  France,  and 
obtained  that  privilege  from  the  king  of  Anta,  on  acknow- 
ledging his  fuperiority  by  a flight  tribute.  This  fort  is 
called  Badenftyn;  its  batteries  command  the  village  of 
Bourtry,  which  has  no  other  commerce  befides  the  gold 
trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes  of  Adorn.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  of  a mild  and  gentle  difpofition,  much  attached  to 
the  Europeans,  whom  they  confider  as  their  protedlors.  In 
1 708,  the  Dutch  concerted  a plan  for  forming  fugar  plan- 
tations, which  alarm.ed  Sir  Dalby  Thomas,  then  tiie  Englifli 
governor  at  cape  Coaft,  who  reprefented  to  the  Royal  Afri- 
can company  the  danger  of  permitting -the  Dutch  to  exe-  * 
cute  a fcheme  which  would  diminifti  the  value  of  the  Britiih 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  fugar-plantations,  the 
plan  of  which  was  thus  counteradled,  never  anfvvered  the 
great  expedlations  of  the  Dutch. 

BOURY,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  ox,  that  inhabits 
Madagafcar.  It  is  of  the  ftze  of  a camel,  of  a fiiowy  white 
colour,  and,  like  that  animal,  has  a protuberance  on  the 
back.  Boury  is  the  name  by  which  this  kind  is  called  by 
the  natives." 

BOUSCH,  or  Bough,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  fituate  about  a quarter  of  a league  from  the  weft 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  4 miles  N.  E.  of  Benifouef.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  roofs  are  elevated  in  the 
form  of  pigeon-houfes.  The  inhabitants  occupy  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  pigeons  the  firft;  a pradfice  which  is  general 
through  the  reft  of  the  Thebais.  Thefe  houfes,  which 
make  fome  figure  at  a diftance,  exhibit  on  entering  them 
only  tokens  of  wretchednefs  in  the  midft  of  an  abundantly 
rich  country.  In  this  town  is  occafionally  held  a confide- 
rable  market  for  cattle  and  provifions.  The  canal  of  Boufeh 
formerly  poured  its  waters  into  the  river  for  fix  months  of 
the  year.  At  prefent  it  conveys  them  through  the  whole 
year  into  the  lake  Mmris,  which,  does  not  receive  a fuffi- 
- cient  quantity  by  Jofeph’s  canal,  half  choaked  up  as  it  is, 
to  admit  of  its  reftoring  any  to  the  Nile. 

BOUSIER,  of  the  YreachEntomologifis.  See  CorRis. 

BOUSKAVIR,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Perfia,  which 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Perfian  gulf,  near  Bender  Rik. 

BOUSSAC,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftridf,  in  the  department  of  the  Creufe,  6 leagues  N.E. 
of  Gueret.  The  place  contains  586,  and  the  canton  7787 
inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  3375  kiliometres,  and  17 
communes. 

BOUSSANGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Herault;  6 leagues  N.  of  Bezieres. 

BCUSSIE'RE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dou'os,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  difti'idl  of 
Befan^on;  the  town  contains  347,  and  the  canton  7025 
inliabitants;  the  territory  compreheiHs  135  kiliometres,  and 
25  cs.mmunes. 

BOU8SU, 
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BOUSSU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Je- 
mappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Mons; 
the  town  contains  1882,  and  the  canton  13,571  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  82^  kiliometres,  and  13  communes. 

BOUSTROPHEDON,  compounded  of  (3ac,  bullock^ 
and  I turn,  in  Literature,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 

ancient  method  of  writing  among  tlie  Greeks,  wiierein  the 
lines  were  continued  forwards  and  backwards,  like  the  fur- 
rows in  ploughing. 

Paufanias  (lib.  v.  c.  17.  Eliaca)  mentions  feveral  ancient 
infcriptions  written  in  tliis  manner;  the  laws  of  Solon  are 
alfo  faid  to  have  been  thus  written;  which,  as  the  author 
laft  cited  explains  it,  is  when  the  fecond  line  is  turned  on 
the  contrary  fide,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  former,  thus  : 
EK  AIOS  AP 
V©33I\fUX 

Potter.  Arch.  Grsec.  lib.  i.  cap.  26.  tom.  i. 

BOUT,  in  Ornithology.  Under  this  name  BufFon  de- 
fcribes  two  birds  of  the  Cr.otophaga  genus;  namely  C.  ani, 
as  le  petit  lout  de  Petun;  and  C.  major,  as  le  grand  bout  de 
Pctun. 

BOUT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Libya  Interior,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Cinipha,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy. 

BOUTADE,  in  Mufic,  an  irregular  flight  or  movement 
without  art  or  lludy. 

The  word  was  alfo  formerly  ufed  for  a folo  on  the  viol  di 
gamba,  thus  called  as  being  fuppofed  to  be  extemporary. 

Richelet  fpeaks  of  a dance  called  boutade,  invented  by  the 
famous  Bocan,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  fo  called  from 
the  briflc  humourous  manner  of  its  beginning;  but  now 
out  of  ufe. 

BOUTAEL,  in  Ichthyology,  the  local  name  of  a certain 
kind  of  filh,  that  is  faid  to  inhabit  the  lakes,  ponds,  and 
Handing  waters  in  the  Eafl;  Indies,  where  it  is  alfo  called  the 
Neegen  oogen.  Ray  defcribes  it  under  the  name  of  lampetra 
Indica.  It  is  conjedlured  that  this  mull  belong  to  the  lam- 
prey, or  petroenyxon  genus,  from  the  accounts  of  authors  who 
fpeak  of  it;  but  whether  really  fo,  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

BOUT  AN,  in  Geography.  See  Bootan. 

BOUTANT,  in  Architebhire.  An  arc  boutant  is  an 
arch  or  buttrefs,  ferving  to  fuftaiu  a vault;  and  which  is 
itfelf  fultained  by  fome  Itrong  wall,  or  maffive  pile. 

The  word  is  French,  and  comes  from  the  verb  bouter,  to 
but,  or  abut. 

A pillar  Boutant  is  a large  chain  or  pile  of  ftone,  made 
to  fupport  a wall,  terrace,  or  vault. 

BOUTE',  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  called  loute,  when 
his  legs  are  in  a ilraiglit  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet ; 
ftiorc-jointed  horfes  are  moft  aj.t  to  be  loute. 

BOUTKOUJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Ghilan;  120  miles  N.N.W  of  Reihd. 

BOUTON  or  Booton,  one  of  the  Molucca  or  rather 
Celebefian  iflands,  in  the  Indian  fea:  fituate  about  12  miles 
to  the  fouth  eafl  of  Celebes.  It  is  a large  and  woody  ifland, 
and  is  akingdotn  of  itfelf,  to  which  the  neighbouring  iflands 
belong.  The  king  of  Bouton  is  m alliance  with  the  Dutch 
company,  who  pay  him  a yearly  fum  of  150  rix-dollars,  or 
32I.  145.  6d.  flerlin^,  in  new  Dutch  coin,  upon  condition, 
that  he  fhould  not  only  permit  the  extirpation  by  the  com- 
pany of  all  the  clove-trees  in  tliis  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  but  alfo  afiift  them  in  effetfling  it.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  company  annually  fend  out  a lerjeant,  who  is  ftyled 
the  “ e.xtirpator,”  and  who  goes  through  all  the  w'oods  in 
the  iflands,  and  caufes  all  the  clove-trces  which  he  meet* 
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with  to  be  cut  down.  The  king  of  Bouton  is  obliged  t» 
provide  for  liim  guides  and  interpreters,  and  alfo  vefleJs,  if 
he  fliould  need  them.  But  as  this  contradi  has  not  been 
regularly  fill  filed,  the  government  in  India  has  thought  pro- 
per to_  w’ithliold  this  pecuniai-y  allowance,  at  leaft  for  one 
year,  in  order  to  induce  this  prince  to  adhere  more  rigidly  to 
his  contradt,  and  to  be  more  adtive  in  aillflingthe  company 
to  deftroy  this  rich  produdtion  in  his  country,  for  the  benefit 
of  Amboyna  and  Banda.  The  paflage  betw^een  Bouton  and 
the  Poucan-beflis  is  the  fecond  dangerous  part  of  the  navi- 
gation for  fliips  going  to  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  iflands ; 
the  other  being  that  of  the  “ Budgeroons.”  The  former 
channel  is,  indeed,  wider  than  the  latter,  being  about  4 
breadth  from  the  neareft  part  of  Bouton  to  the 
weflernmofl  of  the  Toucan-belTis;  but  the  danger  is  of  Ion- 
ger  duration,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fmall  iflands 
that  form  the  xlufler  called  the  “ Toucan-beflis;’"  all  of 
which  are  either  connedted  or  furrounded  by  rocky  flioals, 
over  and  between  which  very  rapid  currents  fet  ftrongly  to 
the  eaftward:  befides,  a large  and  dangerous  flat,  called  the 
“ Hoefyzer,”  or  horfe-flioe,  lies  one  and  a half  or  two 
leagues  fouth  of  them,  upon  which  many  veflels  of  the  com- 
pany have  been  wrecked.  In  the  narroweft  part  of  the 
paflage  is  alfo  a bay  running  into  the  land,  wxfl  and  north, 
into  which  veflels  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  by  the  cur- 
rents which  fet  into  the  bay,  if  the  point  oppofite  Toucan- 
beflis  be  approached  too  near  in  calm  weather.  From  this 
bay  there  is  no  efcape  till  the  weft  monfoon  fetsdn  again  ; 
and  fome  of  the  company’s  fltips  have  been  under  a neceflity 
of  remaining  in  it  for  five  or  fix  months.  From  this  cir- 
cumftance,  the  navigators  have  given  it  the  name  of  “Dwaal,” 
or  Miftake-bay.  The  principal  towm  of  this  ifland  is  Calla- 
fufiirg,  feated  about  a mile  from  the  fea,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  furrounded  by  walls.  The  inhabitants  are  fmall, 
but  well-fhaped,  and  of  a dark  olive  complexion.  Their 
houfes  are  eredted  on  pofts;  and  their  religion  is  Mahometa- 
nifm.  Stavorinus’s  Voyages  to  the  Eafl  Ind.  vol.  ii.  p.  qoo. 

S.  lat.  5“.  E.  long  123^  30'. 

Bouton  de  Camifollc,  in  Conchology,  a trivial  name  in 
France  for  trochus  labiq  of  Linnaeus. 

Bouton  de  la  Chine,  the  Linnaean  trochus  niloticus. 
Bouton  de  RoJ'e,  a fpecies  of  Bulla,  ornamented  w'ith 
red  bands,  bulla  aplujlre  of  Linnaeus. 

Bouton  terrejlre,  the  common  name  of  a terreflrial 
fnail,  figured  by  D’Argenville.  It  is  the  helix  rotundata 
of  Linnaeus. 

BOUl  ONNE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Charente,  2 leagues  eafl  of  Rochfort;  palflng 
by  St.  Jean  de  Angely,  and  navigable  to  that  town. 

BOUTS-Rimes,  a popular  term  in  the  French  Poetry j 
fignifying  certain  rliymes,  difpofed  in  order,  and  given  to  a 
poet,  together  with  a fubjedf,  to  be  filled  up  wuth  verfes 
ending  in  the  fame  words  and  the  fame  order.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  bouts-rimes  is  owing  to  one  Du  Lot,  a poet,  in 
the  year  1649.  In  fixing  the  bouts,  it  is  ufnal  to  chufe 
fuch  as  feem  the  remoteft,  and  have  the  leaft  connedlion 
Some  good  autliors  fancy  that  thefe  rliymes  are  of  all 
others  the  eafieli,  that  they  aflift  the  inventmn,  and  furnifli 
more  new  thoughts  than  any  others.  Sarrafiu  has  a poem 
on  the  defeat  of  the  bouts-rimes.  The  academy  of  Lanter- 
nifts,  at  Thouloufe,  have  contributed  towards  keepino-  in 
countenance  the  bouts-rimes,  by  propofmg  each  year  a fet 
of  fourteen,  to  be  filled  up  on  the  glories  of  the  grand  ;no- 
narque;  the  vidlorious  fonnet  to  be  rewarded  whth  a fine 
medal.  An  inftance  hereof  may  be  given  in  the  foiowing 
one,  filled  up  by  P.  Commire: 


Tout 
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Tout  e(l  grand  dans  le  roi,  d’afpedl  feuT  de  fon  lujle 


Rend  nos  fiers  enneniis  plus  froids  que  des  glacons^ 

Et  Guillaume  n’attend  que  le  terns  des  mnrjfons, 

Pour  fe  voir  foccomber  I'ous  an  bras' fi  rohujle. 

Qu’on  ne  vous  vante  plus  les  miracles  d’  yingufie', 

Louis  de  bien  rcgner  lui  feroit  des  legons  ; 

Horace  eu  vain  Pegale  aux  dieux  dans  fes  chnnfons : 
Moins  que  mon  heros  il  etoit  fage  et 


BOUTSALLICK,  in  Ornithology^  fynonymous  with 
cuculus  fcololopaceus,  which  fee. 

BOUTTONNE'E,  Fr.  in  Heraldry,  \%  applied  to  the  feed 
of  a rofe,  when  reprefented  of  a different  colour  from  the 
flower;  which  theEnglifli  call  feeded:  e.  g.  a rofe  gules  feeded. 

BOUVERET,  in  Gr7iithology,t\\c:  French  name  oi  loxia 
aurantia. 

BOUVERON.  Under  this  name  loxia  lineola  is  de- 
fcribed  by  feveral  French  writers.  Briffon,  however,  calls 
it  petit  bouvPeuil  noir  d'  Afrique. 

BOUVIER,  the  name  of  motacilla  navia.  Salem.  Orn. 
BOUVIERA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  wri- 
ters to  a fmall  frefh-water  iifli,  found  in  the  clear  ftreams 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  French  call  it  bouviere.  It 
alfo  bears  the  name  of  bubulca.  This  is  cyprinus  anarus  of 
natuvalifts. 

BOUVIE'RE,  the  common  name  in  France  of  cyprinus 
amarus. 

BOUVIGNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  county  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  Meufe.  Near 
Bouvignes,  which  was  formerly  furrounded  with  a wall,  and 
had  attrong  caftle,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  called 
“ Chiviemont,”  the  inhabitants  of  which  committed  many 
depredations,  and  defended  themfelves  with  valour  againft 
Charles  the  Simple,  in  922;  againft  Otho,  in  939;  and 
againft  Bruno,  archbiftiop  of  Cologne,  in  960.  But  it  was 
at  length  taken  and  deftroyed,  in  992,  by  Notger,  biftiop 
of  Liege.  It  is  diftant  4 leagues  S.  from  Namur. 

BOUVINES,  or  Pont-a-Bouvines,  a village  of  Flan, 
ders,  feated  on  the  river  Marque,  3 leagues  S.E.  of  Lille, 
where  Philip  Auguftus  obtained  a great  vidloiy  over  the 
emperor  Otho  in  1214. 

BOUVREUIL,  in  Ornithology  {’QiiSon,  See.),  loxia  pyr- 
rhula  of  Linnseus  and  other  fyftematic  writers;  and  buljinch 
of  the  Englifti.  Bouvreuil,  in  a more  general  fenfe,  implies 
all  the  birds  of  the  Loxia  genus. 

BOUXIERES-aux-Dames,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  i league  N.  of 
Nancy. 

BOUXWILLER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Saverne  ; 6 leagues  N.W.  of  Strafburg.  The  town 
contains  2700,  and  the  canton  12,264  inhabitants;  the  ter- 
ritory includes  105  kiliometres,  and  21  communes. 

BOUZANNE,  a river  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre,  which  rifes  near  Aigurande,  7 leagues  from  Argen- 
ton,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  theCreufe,  near  Clnfeau. 

BOUZDOGAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Natolia;  24  miles  N.W.  from  Mogla,-^ 

BOUZE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cute  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Beaune;  i league  N.W.  from  Beaune. 

BOUZEK,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania;  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kir-fltehr. 

BOUZILLE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire;  i league  S.E.  of  Ancenis. 

BOUZILS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vendee,  and  in  the  diftridt  of  Montaigu;  5 miles  fouth  of 
it. 
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BOUZKIR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia;  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beifhehrh 

BOUZOLS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loii-e;  i league  S.  of  Puy-en-Velay. 

BOUZONVTLLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- ' 
ment  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Thionville,  and  5 leagues  S.  of  it,  feated  on  the 
Nied.  The  town  contains  1400,  and  the  canton  12,740 
inhabitants;  the  terrritory  comprehends  190  kiliometres, 
and  40  communes. 

BOW,  Arcus,  a weapon  of  offence,  made  of  wood,  horn, 
or  other  elaftic  matter;  which,  after  being  ftrongly  bent,  by 
means  of  a firing  fattened  to  its  two  ends,  in  returning  to  its 
natural  ftate,  throws  out  an  arrow  with  great  force. 

The  bow  is  the  m.oft  ancient,  and  the  moft  univerfal  of 
all  weapons;  and  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the  moft 
barbarous  and  remote  people,  who  had  the  leaft  communica- 
tion with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Its  invention  was  aferibed  by  the  ancients  to  Apollo,  and 
was  faid  to  have  been  firft  communicated  by  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Crete:  Hence,  even  in  latter  ages  the  Cretan 
bows  were  famous,  and  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  all  others. 
Some,  however,  rather  chofe  to  honour  Perfes,  the  fon  of 
Perfeus,  with  the  invention;  while  others  aferibed  it  to 
Scythes,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  progenitor  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who  were  not  only  excellent . at  the  bow,  but  by 
many  reputed  the  firft  matters  of  it.  (Potter’s  Arch. 
Grasc.  &c. ) All  thefe  different  tales,  however,  ferve  but  to 
fhew  that  its  antiquity  mull  be  referred  to  the  remoteft  pe- 
riods of  hiftoiy. 

The  carlieft  inftance  in  the  Old  Teftament,  where  thfTufe 
of  the  bow  is  implied,  is  in  that  rem.arkable  paffage  where 
Hagar  and  her  fon,  driven  from  the  houfe  of  Abraham, 
wander  in  the  wildernefs  of  Beer-flieba.  Of  Iftimael  it  is 
faid  (Gen.  xxi.  20.),  “ And  God  was  with  the  lad,  and  he 
grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wildernefs,  and  became  an  archer” 
The  conneftion  of  which  with  the  fifth  preceding  chapter 
(xvi.  12.)  implies  an  earlier  pradlice  with  the  bow  than  any 
that  can  poflibly'  be  adduced  from  the  pro/ane  hiftorians. 
The  overthrow  of  Saul  was  particularly  owing  to  the  Phi- 
liftine  archers.  (i  Sam.  xxxi.  3.)  and  (2  Sam.  i.  18.) 
David,  we  are  told,  who  fucceeded  him,  “ bade  them  teach 
the  children  of  Judah  the  ufeof  the  bow:  behold  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Jafher.” 

The  pradlice  of  the  bow  indeed,  at  this  time,  appears  to 
have  been  fo  general,  that  it  was  not  unfrequently  made  ufe 
of  as  a figure  of  fpeech  Ifrael,  when  blefling  his  fons, 
(Gen.  xlix.  23,  24.)  fays  of  Jofeph,  “ The  archers  \inue 
forely  grieved  him,  and  fhot  at  him,  and  hated  him.  But 
his  boav  abode  in  ftrength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were 
made  ftrortg,  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.” 
The  companies  that  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  ( i Chron. 
xii.  2. ) “ were  armed  v/ith  bows,  and  could  ufe  both  the 
right  hand  and  the  left.”  Its  earlieft  application  was  un- 
doubtedly to  the  purpofes  of  food  : and  accordingly,  when 
Ifaac  fent  Efau  to  theforeft,  he  faid,  “ Take,  I pray  thee, 
thy  weapons,  thy  quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to. the 
field,  and  take  me  fome  venifon.” 

The  fabulous  writers  of  antiquity  affert,  that  Teutarus, 
a Scythian,  firft  gave  Hercules  a Scythian  bow  and  arrows 
(Lycophron.  Caffandra,  v.  56.);  and  Theocritus  mentions 
it  by  the  name  of  the  Maeotian  bow. 

From  the  Scythians,  it  was  derived  to  the  Grecians,  fome 
of  whofe  ancient  nobility  were  inftrudled  by  the  Scythians 
in  h®  ufe,  which  in  thofe  days  patted  for  a moft  princely 
education  (Potter,  Arch.  Grsec.  tom.  ii.  1.  iii.  cap.  4. 
Aquin.  Lex.  Milit.  ii.  260).  The  Scythian  was  diftin- 
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guiflied  from  the  Grecian  low,  as  well  as  from  that  of  every 
other  nation,  by  the  lingular  incurvation  of  its  lhape,  which 
was  fo  great  as  to  form  a half-inbon  or  femicircle  (Amm. 
Marcellinus,  1.  xx.)  ; whence  the  flieplierd,  in  Athena;us, 
being  to  defcribe  the  letters  in  Thefeus’s  name,  and  ex- 
prdlling  each  of  them  by  fome  appofite  refemblance,  com- 
pares the  third  to  the  Scythian  bow,  meaning  not  the  more 
modern  charafter  of  S,  but  the  ancient  C,  which  is  femi- 
circular,  and  bears  the  3d  place  in  ©hCeVC. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  bow-llring,  called  rfix^a-ic, 
was  made  of  horfe’s  hair,  and  thence  called  axirux  ; though 
Homer’s  bow-ftrings  are  frequently  made  of  hides  cut  into 
fmall  thongs  ; whence  Bon«.  The  uppermoll  part  of 
the  bow,  to  which  the  ftring  was  faftened,  was  called  KOfum, 
being  commonly  made  of  gold,  and  the  laft  thing  towards 
iinilhing  the  bow. 

The  Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified  with  gold 
or  filver  ; whence  we  have  mention  of  aureus  arcus  ; and 
Apollo  is  called  apyvpoToloc.  But  the  matter  of  which  they 
were  ordinarily  compofed,  feems  to  have  been  wood ; though 
they  were  anciently,  Scythian  like,  made  of  horn,  as  appears 
from  that  of  Pandarus  in  Homer  (Iliad.  L v.  105.  Potter 
Arch.  Grsec.  tom.  ii.  cap.  4.) 

Till  the  fecond  Punic  war  the  Romans  had  no  bowmen  in 
their  armies,  but  fuch  as  came  with  their  auxiliary  forces. 
(See  Potter,  ut  fupra). 

The  bows  of  the  Arabians,  who  attended  Xerxes’  expe- 
dition, werelong,  flexible,  and  crooked,  ( Herodotus  Polymn. 
Ixix.)  The  Baftrians  alfo  had  their  bows  and  arrows  (ibid. 
Ixiv. ) : and  among  the  Indians  they  are  ftill  retained. 

In  drawing  the  bow,  the  primitive  Grecians  did  not  pull 
back  their  hand  towards  their  right  ear,  according  to  the 
fafliion  of  rnodern  ages,  and  of  the  ancient  Perfians  ( Proco- 
pius de  bello  Perlico,  1.  i.  ) ; but,  placing  their  bows 
direftly  before  them,  returned  their  hand  upon  the  right 
breaft  (Euftathius,  Iliad.  p.  344.  &c.).  This  was  like- 
wife  the  cuftom  of  the  Amazonian  women,  who  are  reported 
to  have  cut  off  their  right  breafls,  left  they  ftiould  prove  an 
impediment  in  fliooting. 

The  moft  barbarious  nations  often  excel  in  the  fabric  of  the 
particular  things  which  they  have  the  greateft  neceffity  for, 
in  the  common  offices  of  life.  The  Laplanders,  w'ho  fupport 
themfelves  almoft  entirely  by  hunting,  have  long  had  tin  art 
of  making  bows,  which  we,  in  thele  improved  parts  of  the 
world,  have  never  arrived  at. 

Their  bow  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  tough  and  ftrong 
wood  fhaved  down  to  the  fame  fize,  and  flatted  on  each 
fide  ; the  two  flat  fides  of  the  pieces  are  brought  clofely  and 
evenly  together,  and  then  joined  by  means  of  a glue  made  of 
the  fcales  of  perch,  which  they  have  in  great  plenty,  and 
of  which  they  make  a glue  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  any  which 
we  have. 

The  two  pieces,  when  once  united  in  this  manner,  will 
never  feparate,  and  the  bow  iis  of  much  more  force  to  expel 
the  arrow,  than  it  could  poffibly  have  been  under  the  fame 
dimenfions,  if  made  of  only  one  piece. 

Having  thus  traced  the  early  hiftory  of  the  bow,  and 
evinced  its  general  ufe,  we  now  come  to  its  hiftory  as 
principally  confined  to  England.  The  bows  in  ufe  have 
been  of  two  kinds  ; the  common  or  long-bow,  and  the  crofs- 
bow  ; but  as  the  Saxon  how  appears  to  have  differed  from 
them  both,  our  readers  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  read  the 
defeription  of  it  feparate.  Its  particular  ufe  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Danes  has  been  already  mentioned  : 
their  flcill,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  extended 
beyond  the  purpofes  of  procuring  food  or  paftime  : and  the 
reprefentation  of  a Saxon  bow,  as  given  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 
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the  tenth  century,  (MS.'Cott.  Claud.  B.  iv.)  ffiews  it  w'at 
made  very  different  from  what  one  might  expedi  in  a military 
weapon  : the  ftring  not  being  faftened  to  the  extremities, 
but  fuffered  to  play  at  fome  diftance  from  them.  In  fize 
too  it  was  a mere  toy, compared  with  the  long-how  of  fucceed- 
ing  ages.  (Strutt’s  Sports  and  Paftimes,  p.  39.) 

The  hiftory  of  the  LOSG-how  has  been  already  detailed, 
under  the  head  of  Archery.  We  have  here  little  elfe  to 
add,  than  that  a variety  of  adls  of  parliament,  paffed  in  dif- 
ferent reigns,  tended  much  to  the  encouragement  of  thofe 
who  ufed  it.  In  1482  ( 12  Ed.  IV.  c.  ii.),  four  bew-ftaves 
were  ordered  to  be  imported,  with  every  ton  of  merchandize, 
from  Venice  ; and  by  other  adts,  paffed  in  the  firft  of 
Richard  III.  the  fixth  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  thirteenth 
of  Elizabeth,  ten  bows  for  every  butt  of  malmfey.  Malm- 
fey  or  Tyre  wine,  at  that  time  came  chiefly  from  Crete, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Venetians;  and  the  price  of 
bows,  it  appears,  had  rifen  from  40s.  to  81.  a hundred 
( Archsol.  vol.  vii.)  In  the  38th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  price 
of  a yew-bow  was  reduced  to  three  fliillings  and  four  pence. 
(Ibid.) 

In  the  ages^^of  chivalry  its  ufe  was  confidered  as  an  effen- 
tial  part  of  the  education  of  a young  man,  who  wiftied  to 
make  a figure  in  life  : and  even  the  ladies,  as  in  later  times,- 
partook  of  the  amufernent.  It  is  faid  of  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  VII.  tliat  when  fhe  was  on  her  way 
to  Scotland,  a hunting  pai  ty  was  made  for  her  amufernent 
in  Alnwick  park,  wdiere  fhe  killed  a buck  with  an  arrow. 
(Leland’s  Colledt.  vol.iv.  p.  278.)  And  the  ufe  of  the  bow 
was  more  than  once  pradtifed  by  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
ladies,  however,  might  probably  have  ufed  the  crofs-how. 

James  I,  iffued  one  or  two  commifiions  for  the  preven- 
tion of  enclofures  in  the  grounds  which  had  formerly 
been  ufed  for  the  pradlice  of  the  bow:  agreeably  to  which, 
the  archers’  grounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  were  reduced  to  the  fame  ftatc  they  were  in  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  (Strutt’s  Sports  and 
Paliimes,  p.  14. ) 

Among  the  ancient  charters  preferved  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  (Rol.  ix.  8.),  is  a petition  of  the  bowyers,  flet- 
chp\s,  aiTow-head- makers,  and  ftring-makers,  dated  16:^5, 
requeuing  the  king  to  appoint  Richard  Adam.es  and  Jeffery 
le  Neve  to  put  in  force  the  ftatute  of  the  thirty-tiiird  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  referred  by  the  king  to  the  privy 
council  ; and  a commiffion,  the  original  of  wiiich,  with  the 
broad  feal  annexed,  is  in  the  fame  colledlion  (xii.  68.),  was 
afterwards  directed  to  “ Timothie  Taylo',  Jolm  Hobart, 
Heniy  Hobart,  and  Jeffery  le  Neve  for  the  maintenance  of 
artillery,  archene,  and  Jhonting  in  long-lowes,  to  enforce  an 
adl  of  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  VHI.  that  all  perfons 
under  60  years  of  age  fhould  ufe  and  exercife  in  fliooting  in 
long-bowes  ; and  that  men  children,  from  7 to  1 7 years  of 
age,  fhould  be  inftnufted  in  the  fame.” 

This,  it  fee.ms,  was  one  of  the  laft  acts  by  which  public 
encouragement  was  given  to  archery.  The  great  body  of 
the  people,  from  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  in 
military  taftics,  were  not  likely  to  fupport  the  commillioners 
in  wdiat  was  now  propofed  : and  the  troubles  which  were 
rifing  turned  the  attention  of  the  legiflatiu’e  to  more  ferious 
objefts. 

Afcham  (Toxophilus.  1571.410.)  fays,  it  was  neceffary  for 
the  archer  to  have  a bracer,  or  clofe  fleeve,  to  lace  upon  the 
left  arm,  that  the  bow  ftring,  when  loofcd  from  the  hand, 
might  not  be  impeded  ; to  this  was  to  be  added  n Jlsootiug 
glove,  for  the  protection  of  the  fingers.  The  bow,  he  teils 
us,  fhould  be  made  with  well-feafoncd  wood,  and  formed 
with  great  exadnefs,  tapering  from  the  middle  towards  each' 
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end.  Bows  were  fometimes  made  of  brazil,  elm,  afli,  and 
feveral  other  woods;  but  eugh,  or  yew,  had  the  fauAiou  from 
general  experience  of  fuperiority. 

The  marks  ufually  lliot  at  by  the  archers  for  paftime  were 
“ butts,  prickes,  and  roavers.”  Tlie  butt  was  a level  mark, 
and  required  a ftrong  arrow  with  a broad  feather.  The 
pricke  was  “ a mark  of  compafs,”  but  certain  in  itsdiftance  ; 
and  to  this  mark  a ftrong  fwift  arrow,  with  a mid Jliug-fized 
feather,  was  beft  fuited.  The  roaver  was  a “ mark  of  un- 
certain length.”  And  thus  were  they  fldlled  in  the  different 
kinds  of  fliooting. 

The  two  ends  or  extremities  of  a bow,  to  which  the  ftring 
is  faftened,'are  called  its  horns,  cornua.  Aiid  the  ftre  agth 
of  a bow  may  be  calculated  on  this  principle,  that  its j'pring, 
i.  e.  the  power  whereby  it  reftores  itfelf  to  its  natural 
pofition,  is  always  proportionate  to  the  diftance  or  fpace  it 
is  removed  therefrom. 

The  CB.oss-bow,QY  Avhalct  {Sromarhalejla,  \.e.ara/  balifia, 
a bow  with  a fling),  confifts  of  a fteel  bow,  fallened  upon  a 
ftock,  and  is  difcharged  by  means  of  a catch  or  trigger, 
which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  lock  upon  the  modern 
muflcet.  Bayle,  explaining  the  dilference  between  teftin|ony 
and  argument  ufes  this  fimile  : “ Teftimony  is  like  the  fliot 
of  a long-bow,  which  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  force  of  the 
flrooter ; argument  Is  like  the  fliot  of  a crofs-bow,  equally 
forcible  whether  difcharged  by  a dwarf  or  a giant.” 

The  invention  of  crofs-bows  is  faid  by  ancient  writers  to 
have  come  from  the  Sicilians.  They  made  both  great  and 
fmall  bows.  The  great  ones,  drawn  on  wheels,  as  our  can- 
non are,  threw  darts  three  cubits  long  ; while  thofe  of  the 
fmaller  kind  were  carried  by  foot-foldiers,  the  lengthof  whofe 
quarrels  w’as  fcarce  a cubit  and  an  half.  'The  larger  ones 
were  called  balijla,  of  w'liich,  as  Livy  informs  us,  there  w^ere 
no  lefs  than  three  and  thirty  at  the  liege  of  Carthage,  befide 
fifty-two  of  a fmaller  kind  (fee  Balista);  and  Jofephus 
mentions  forty  at  the  fi'ege  of  Jeriifalem.  Vegetius  fays, 
that  the  balifta  difcharged  arrows  with  fuch  rapidity  and 
violence,  that  nothing  could  refill  their  force.  And  Athe- 
naeus  tells  us,  that  Agefiftratus  made  one  of  little  more  than 
two  feet  in  length,  that  fliot  darts  almoft  five  hundred  paces. 
(Rollin’s  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 

Crofs-bows  were  firft  ufed  in  England  by  the  Normans, 
at  the  battle  of  Haftings  ; and  a quarrel,  or  bar-bolt,  from 
one  of  them,  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  Harold’s  death. 
That  they  were  afterwards  adopted  among  our  military  wea- 
pons, is  evident  from  the  continual  recurrence  of  balijlarius 
in  the  Domefday  Survey.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  1139, 
the  fecond  council  of  Lateran  prohibited  their  ufe ; and 
fome  hiftorians  aflert,  that  they  wmre  not  again  ufed  in  this 
country  till  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  whofe  death,  occalioned 
by  one,  was  confidered  as  a judgment  on  his  impiety  : but 
Fitzftephen,  who  wrote  his  Hiftory  of  London  about  1180, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  fays,  the  .llcaiters  of  the  metro- 
polis moved  fafter  pilum  haViJla ; which  feems  to  im- 

ply that  both  the  crofs-bow  and  its  ufe  were  known.  From 
the  death  of  Richard  I.  till  the  fplendid  vitlories  of  Edw’ard 
III.  we  hear  little  of  the  crofs-bow  as  a military  weapon. 
Its  ufe  appears  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  the 
fiegcs  of  fortified  places  and  to  fea  fights. 

In  1346,  at  the  battle  of  Crefly,  a large  body  of  Genoefe 
foldiers,  who  were  particularly  expert  in  the  management  of 
the  crofs-bow,  were  in  the  fervice  of  the  French.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  adtion,  a fudden  ffiower  wetted  the 
firings,  and  prevented  the  archers  from  doing  their  ufual 
execution. 

But  ill  England,  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  its  ufe 
feems  to  have  been  ftudioufly  difcouraged.  The  Engliflt 


found  the  long  bow  a more  effedlual  weapon;  though  the 
French,  even  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  V.,  after  the  Euglilh 
bow  had  fo  often  proved  fuperiur  in  execution,  to  the  great 
coll  of  their  countrymen,  were  ftill  attached  to  the  crofs- 
bow;  and  Henry  V.  as  duke  of  Norm.andy,  confirmed  the 
charter  and  privileges  of  the  lalrfiarii,  who  had  long  been 
eftablifltcd  as  a fraternity  at  Rouen. 

Their  ufe,  under  our  two  laft  Henrys,  has  been  already  no- 
ticed as  frequently  forbidden  ; and  by  the  ftatute  of  the  25th 
of  Henry  VTil.  a penalty  of  ten  pounds  was  inflidled  on 
every'  one  in  whole  houfe  a crofs-bow  might  be  found. 
From  this  time  they  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  ufed  for  killing 
deer  (fee  Shakfpeare’s  Henry  VI.),  till,  in  1627,  they 
were  again  ufed  by  the  Englifli  as  a military  weapon,  in  tlie 
expedition  to  the  ifle  of  Rliee.  (Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv, 

P-  2<?9-) 

The  crofs-bow  is  of  a moll  Inconvenient  form  for  carnage, 
even  with  the  modern  improvements  ; and  in  cafe  of  rain 
could  not  be  eafily  fecured  from  the  weather.  After  the 
firil  fliot,  moreover,  it  could  not  be  re  charged  under  a confi- 
derable  time,  whilft  the  bolts  are  alfo  heavy  and  cumber- 
fome.  The  Englifli  long-bow,  on  the  other  hand,  together 
with  the  quiver  of  arrows,  was  eafily  carried  by  the  archer, 
as  eafily  fecured  from  rain,  and  re-charged  almoft  inftanta- 
neoufly.  It  is  not  therefore  extraordinary,  that  troops,  wTTo 
folely  ufed  this  moll  effeclual  weapon,  fliould  generally  ob- 
tain the  vidlory%  even  when  oppofed  to  much  more  nume- 
rous armies.  (Barrington’s  Obf.  on  Archery,  Archseol. 
vol.  viii.)  The  reach  of  the  crofs-bow  was  confined;  that 
of  the  long  bow  more  extenfive  : although  when  the  armies 
were  oppofed  at  no  conflderable  diftance,  the  quarrels  of  the 
former  might  poffibly  be  poured  in  with  the  moll  regular 
effedl. 

Bow,  or  Stratford-le-Bow,  in  Geography,  is  a vil- 
lage of  Middlefex,  in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Lea,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  two  miles  eall  from  London.  The  vil- 
lage has  no  particular  claims  to  public  notice,  but  from  its 
ancient  bridge,  which  croffes  the  river  Lea  at  this  place. 
This  ftrufture  i^faid  to  have  been  the  arched  bridge 
eredled  in  England.  Stowe,  Leland,  and  fome  other  anti- 
quaries, concur  in  aferibing  its  firft  building  to  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  the  queen  of  Henry  I.  ; and  thence  fome  writers 
coincide  in  the  current  tradition  of  its  being  the  moll  ancient 
arched fone  bridge  of  this  country.  The  faithful  Stowe  re- 
lates, that  Matilda  had  been  “ waflied  in  the  water,  in  paffing 
this  dangerous  forde  ;”  and  to  provide  againft  fuch  accidents 
in  future,  caufed  this,  and  another  fmaller  bridge  t-o  be 
eredled,  “ arched  like  a bow,”  which,  he  farther  obferves, 

“ was  a rare  piece  of  worke  ; for  before  that  time  the  like 
had  never  been  feen  in  England.^'  An  old  bridge  of  three 
arches  ftill  occupies  the  place  of  the  original  ftrudlure. 
Through  this  place,  and  over  this  ford,  palled  the  ancient 
Roman  road,  called  Watling-ftreet,  from  Londinum  (Lon- 
don) to  Camelodunum  (Colchefter).  From  this  arched 
bridge,  and  the  name  i’/rcf/'yarr./,  this  place  evidently  derives 
its  name. 

At  a ffiort  diftance  northward,  are  the  Temple-mills, 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the  knights  Templars,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  In  the 
year  5720,  they  were  ufed  for  brafs  works,  but  are  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  matiufadlure  of  Iheet  lead.  ( Lyfon’s  Envi- 
rons of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  489. ) 

Bow,  a fmall  market  town  of  Devonfliire,in  England,  feat- 
ed on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Taw.  De- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  manufafture,  and  fituated  at  a di- 
ftance from  the  great  turnpike  road,  this  place  is  fall  finking 
into  decay,  and  at  prefent  confifts  of  only  162  heufes,  moll  of 
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which  arc  occupied  by  the  peafantry.  Yet  here  Is  a fmall 
fhow  of  a market  on  Thurfday,  and  it  has  two  annual  fairs. 
A few  blackfmiths,  carpenters,  and  fitoe-makers,  are  the 
principal  tradefrnen  of  the  place.  It  is  i88  miles  W.  of 
London  ; the  parifh  contains  677  inhabitants. 

Bow,  an  ifland  in«Lough  Erne,  county  of  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  lake,  and  one  of  the 
largeft  in  it,  being  three  miles  long,  and  one  and  a half 
broad.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  lake.  it  is  about  15  miles  from  Enni- 
fkillen. 

Bow,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  10 
leagues  in  circumference.  S.  lat.  18^  23'.  W.  long.  141°. 

Bow,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Rockingham  county. 
New  Hampfhire,  feated  on  the  weft  bank  of  Merrimack 
river,  fouth  of  Concord,  and  53  miles  from  Portfmouth  ; 
containing  568  inhabitants. 

Bow,  in  Mufic,  denotes  a machine  that  ferves  to  play,  or 
give  the  found  to,  viols,  violins,  and  other  inftruments  of 
that  kind,  by  draw'ing  it  gently  over  the  ftrings  thereof. 

The  bow  confifts  of  three  parts  ; the  firft  is  the  ftick,  or 
wood,  to  which  the  hair  is  faftened;  the  fecondis  compofed 
of  about  eighty  or  an  hundred  horfe-hairs,  or  filaments  of 
iilk  ; the  third  is  the  nut,  a fort  of  hal/-wheel,  which  ferves 
to  keep  the  hairs  in  the  due  degree  of  tenfion. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
bows  of  hair  ; in  lieu  of  thefe  they  ftruck  their  inftruments 
with  apleftrum;  over  which  our  bows  have  great  advantage, 
for  giving  long  and  fhort  founds,  and  other  modifications, 
which  a pleftrum  cannot  produce. 

Bow,  in  Trade  and  Manuf(i8ures,  denotes  a flexible  in- 
ftrument  confiding  of  a piece  of  fteel  or  iron,  to  the  two 
ends  of  which  is  faftened  a cat-gut,  iifed  by  fmiths,  watch- 
makers, and  other  artificers,  for  the  piercing  and  turning  of 
divers  forts  of  works. 

This  is  more  peculiarly  called  a drill-bow. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  made  of  wood,  whalebone,  and  the 
like. 

Operators  in  Mofaic  have  a fort  of  bow  made  of  a piece 
of  elaftic  wood,  with  a brafs  wire  faftened  to  the  ends  of  it, 
which  ferves  to  faw  hard  and  precious  ftones.  Lctter- 
cafters  have  alfo  a bow  wherewith  to  keep  the  matrix  even. 
See  Founderv. 

Bow,  among  Builders,  denotes  a beam  of  wood,  or  brafs, 
with  three  long  ferews,  that  govern  or  direft  a lath  of  wood 
or  fteel  to  any  arch  ; chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of 
fhips,  and  projeftions  of  the  fphere,  or  wherever  it  is  re- 
quifite  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow,  in  Navigation,  an  inftrument  formerly  ufed  for 
obferving  the  altitude  of  the  fun,  in  order  to  determine  the 
latitude  of  the  fhip. 

This  inftrument  confifts  of  the  five  following  parts;  viz. 
firft,  an  arch,  or  portion  of  a circle,  capable  of  containing 
upwards  af  ninety  degrees,  whence  the  name  of  the  inftru- 
ment ; fecond,  a ftraight  rod  or  bar,  equal  in  length  to  the 
radius  of  that  circle  of  which  the  arch  is  a portion  ; and 
three  vanes,  called  the  fight,  Jhade,  and  horizon  vanes. 

The  arch  of  the  bow  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  and 
numbered  from  the  top  downwards  ; and  thefe  degrees  are 
fubdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  or  tenths,  &c.  according  as 
the  fize  of  the  inftrument  will  admit ; but  the  common  me- 
thod is  to  divide  the  degree  into  three  equal  parts,  and  by 
means  of  concentric  arches  and  diagonal  lines,  the  fubdi- 
vifions  may  be  carried  as  low  as  two  minutes. 

. One  end  ef  the  radius  or  ftraight  bar  is  put  into  a per- 
foration i.n  the  arch  at  45  degrees ; and  the  horizon  vane, 
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having  a narrow  flit  in  It,  through  which  the  horizon  is  to 
be  feen  at  the  time  of  obfervation,  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
other  end  of  the  radius.  The  fhade  vane,  which  is  fome- 
times  fitted  up  with  a convex  lens, is  placed  on  the  arch  above 
45  degrees  ; and  the  fight  vane,  having  a fmall  perforation, 
through  which,  and  the  flit  in  the  horizon  vane,  the  fight  is 
to  be  directed  to  the  horizon,  is  put  on  the  arch  below  45 
degrees.  Thefe  two  vanes  are  moveable  upon  the  arch. 
The  manner  of  ufing  this  inftrument  is  as  follows  ; 

I.  To  obferve  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun  with  the  bow. 

With  the  latitude  of  the  fliip  by  account,  and  the  fun’s 
declination,  find  the  eftimated  meridian  altitude,  which  will  be 
equal  to  the  fum,  or  difference,  of  the  complement  of  the 
latitude  of  the  Ihip  by  account,  and  the  declination  of  the 
fun,  according  as  they  are  of  the  fame,  or  of  a contrary  de- 
nomination. Then  place  the  (hade  vane  to  any  whole  degree, 
as  much  above  45  degrees  as  amounts  to  nearly  half  the 
eftimated  meridian  altitude,  and  the  fight  vane  is  to  be  placed 
as  much  below  45  degrees.  Now  let  the  obferver  look  to 
the  oppolite  point  of  the  horizon  with  refpedl  to  the  fun, 
and  hold  the  bow  vertically,  and  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
horizon  may  be  feen  through  the  flit  in  the  horizon  vane,  the 
eye  being  placed  at  the  fight  vane;  then,  if  the  bright  folar 
fpot,  from  the  lens  in  the  fliade  vane,  is  upon  tiie  flit  in  the 
horizon  vane,  the  fight  vane  is  in  its  proper  place  ; if  not, 
the  fight  vane  is  to  be  raifed  or  depreffed  accordingly:  con- 
tinue obferving  In  this  manner,  until  the  fun  has  attained  its 
greateft  altitude  ; and  the  degrees,  and  parts  of  a degree  in- 
tercepted between  the  fiducial  edges  of  the  two  vanes,  will 
be  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude : and  hence  the  true  latitude 
of  the  fliip  may  be  found  as  ufual. 

^ When  the  fun  begins  to  fall,  that  is,  when  the  altitude 
diminifhes,  or  the  fun  is  paft  the  meridian,  the  folar  fpot 
will  appear  above  the  flit  in  the  horizon  vane,  that  flit  and 
the  horizon  being  in  one. 

2.  To  obferve  the  altitude  of  the  fun,  when  off  the  meridian^ 
by  the  bow. 

Let  the  altitude  of  the  fun,  at  the  time  of  the  obfervation, 
be  eftimated ; then  place  the  lhade  vane  to  any  whole  degree, 
as  much  above  45  degrees  as  is  about  half  the  altitude  by 
eftimation  ; and  move  the  fight  vane  upwards  or  down- 
wards, until  the  folar  fpot  is  upon  the  flit  in  the  horizon 
vane,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  horizon  is  feen  through  the 
vane  ; and  thg  intercepted  degrees  and  parts  of  a degree 
upon  the  arch,  between  the  fight  and  lhade  vanes,  will  be 
the  altitude  of  the  fun. 

Bow,  in  Ship-building,  that  circular  part  of  a Ihip  in  which 
the  ftem  is  in  the  middle,  and  its  extremes  near  the  foremoft 
part  of  the  fore-chains.  A proper  form  of  a bow  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence.  A veffel  with  a (harp  bow  will,  cateris 
paribus,  fail  falter  in  fmooth  water  than  one  with  a full  bow; 
but  in  a high  fea,  fire  will  plunge  aod  dive  greatly  more,  and 
thereby  diininilh  her  rate  of  failing.  A proper  medium  be- 
tvveen  thefe  two  extremes,  confiftent  with  the  form  of  the 
Ihip,  is,  therefore,  to  be  employed.  M.  Bouguer  has  paid 
very  particular  attention  to  this  fubjedt  ; and  he  has  given  a 
fet  of  tables,  deduced  from  algebraic  formulae,  for  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  bows  that  will  meet  with  the  leaft  refiftance,  and 
that  will  have  the  greateft  velocity,  or  of  fuch  as  will  render 
a ftip  more  capable  of  carrying  fail,  and  at  the  fame  time 
will  divide  the  fluid  with  the  greater  facility  ; alfo,  of  the 
greater  motion  which,  he  fays,  differs  in  fome  cafes  from  that 
of  the  greateft  velocity.  M.  Bou  guer  obferves,  that  it  i.s 
very  doubtful  whether  that  figure,  which  meets  with  the  leaft 
refiftance  in  dividing  the  water,  may  be  the  moft  advan- 
tageous to  acquire  the  greateft  degree’  of  velocity;  for  it  is 
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poflible  tliat  abowwhicb  meets  with  a little  more  refiflarice 
'may  render  the  ihip  capable  of  carrying  a proportionable 
■quantity  of  more  fail,  although  the  two  bows,  which  may 
be  diftinguifhed  by  naming  the  one  that  of  the  leall  relUl- 
ance,  and  the  other  that  ot  thegrfeatell;  velocity,  Pnould  have 
fuch  an  affinity  to  one  another,  that  one  fhould,  in  a great 
meafure,  partake  of  the  moft  effential  properties  of  the 
other.  M.  Bouguer  alfo  obferves,  that  a bow  which  meets 
with  the  leafl  refiflance  in  a diredt  coiirfe,  not  only  meets 
wdth  the  leaft  refiftance  in  oblique  courfes,  but  the  velfel 
has  alfo  the  additional  property  of  drivirtg  the  leaf!  to  lee- 
ward j which  is  a double  advantage  gained,  by  forming  the 
bow  fo  as  to  give  it  that  figure  which  will  be  the  leaft  op. 
pofed  in  moving  through  any  medium. 

Bow,  Bdd,  a full  high  bow. 

Bow,  Leant  a fharp  bow,  having  little  bearing  or  fup- 
port,  fo  that,  in  a rough  fea,  a veffel  with  a bow  of  this 
kind  is  apt  to  pitch  greatly,  which  retards  her  rate,  and 
alfo  to  flip  much  water. 

Bow,  Starboard,  that  part  upon  the  right-hand  fide  of  the 
ftem,  to  a perfon  on  deck  looking  forward  ; and  that  part 
upon  the  left-hand  fide  is  called  the  larboard  low. 

Bow,  Weather,  is  that  part  of  the  bow  towards  the  wind 
when  a fhip  is  clofe-hauled  : and  the  other  part  is  called  the 
lee  bow. 

Bow,  On  the,  an  expreffion  nfed  to  denote  the  pofition  of 
any  objeiS-,  as  a (hip,  the  land,  &c.  appearing  in  the  direction 
of  fome  particular  part  of  the  bow.  If  the  ftiip  is  failing 
direftly  towards  the  objeff,  it  is  faid  to  he  right-a-head;  if 
not,  the  objedf  is  faid  to  be  on  the  Jlarboard,  or  on  the  lar- 
loard  bow  ; or  it  is  faid  to  be  on  the  weather,  or  on  the 
lee  low.  If  the  objedl  is  in  the  direftion  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  veffel,  with  refpeft’  to  the  obferver,  as  the  cat- 
head, &c.  it  is  then  faid  to  be  right  over  the  cat-head. 

The  pofition  of  an  ohjeft,  with  refpeft  to  the  courfe  of 
the  flip,  may  be  eftirnated  by  the  intercepted  portion  of  the 
horizon  between  them  ; and  in  this  cafe  it  may  be  expreffed 
either  in  points  of  the  compafs,  or  in  degrees,  but  the  former 
is  moft  commonly  ufed.  Hence,  if  from  a Ihip  running 
N.  by  W.  with  her  ftarboard  tacks  aboard,  a light  or  fail 
was  cbferved  to  bear  N.  W.  by  N.  it  would  be  faid  to  bear 
two  points  upon  the  lee  bow. 

When  the  angle,  contained  between  the  objeft  and  the 
fhip’s  courfe,  is  greater  than  four  points,  it  is  ufual  to  exprefs 
the  bearing  from  the  beam  ; thus,  in  place  of  faying  that  an 
objedf  bears  fix  points  on  the  larboard  bow,  it  is  expreffed  to 
bear  two  points  before-the  beam. 

'hovt-learer,  an  under  officer  of  the  foreft,  who  is  to  ob- 
ferve  and  take  notice  of  all  manner  of  trefpafs,  againft  vert 
or  venifon  ; and  to  attach,  or  caufe  to  be  attached,  the  of- 
fenders in  the  next  court  of  attachment. 

2>ovf -compafs.  See  Compass. 

Bow-<^f,  a new  kind  of  fcarlet-red,  fuperior  to  madder, 
but  inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet-grain,  for  fixednefs  and  dura- 
tion. It  was  brought  into  England,  and  firft  praftifed  at 
the  village  of  Bow,  near  London,  by  Kephler,  a Fleming, 
in  the  year  1643  ; whence  its  name. 

In  the  year  1667,  another  Fleming,  named  Brewer,  invited 
to  England  by  Charles  II.  with  the  promife  of  a large  fakiry, 
brought  this  art  to  great  perfection.  Thefe  accounts,  how- 
ever, and  the  names  of  the  perfons,  are  extremely  dubious. 
Anderfon’s  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  Beckmann’s  Hilt. 
Invent,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

'Qovs-hgged,  in  Surgery,  See  BANDY-Zrj'j-. 

Bow-nr/,  or  wheel,  an  engine  for  catching  fifii,  chiefly 
lebfters  and  craw-filh,  made  of  two  round  wicker-balkets, 
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pointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  thnift  into  the  other  ; 
at  the  mouth  is  a little  rim,  four  or  five  inches  broad, 
fomewhat  bent  inwards.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  catching  fpar* 
rows. 

Bow,  rain.  See  Rain-^o-i:;. 

Bows  of  a /addle,  are  two  pieces  c«  wood  laid  archwife, 
to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a horfe’s  back,  to  give  the  fad- 
dle  its  due  form.,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

The  fore-bow,  which  fuftains  the  pommel,  iscompofed  of 
the  withers,  the  breafts,  the  points,  or  toes,  and  the 
corking. 

The  hind-how  hears  the  trouffequin,  or  quilted  roll. 

The  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  that  is,  w'ith  bulls  plz» 
zles  beaten  and  fo  run  all  over  the  bows,  to  make  them 
ftronger.  They  are  likewife  ftrengthened  with  bands  of 
iroa,  to  keep  them  tight.  It  is  on  the  lower  fide  of  the 
bows  that  the  faddle-ftraps  are  nailed;  the  ufe  of  which  it 
to  make  faft  the  girths. 

How-piece,  a gun,  or  piece  of  ordnance  placed  in  the 
bow, 

How-vrace,  or  Boun-grafe,  a frame  or  compofition  of  old 
1‘opes,  or  junks  of  cables,  tried  to  be  1-aid  out  at  the  bows, 
Items,  and  fides  of  Iliips,  to  preferve  them  from  bodies  or 
fields  of  ice,  when  in  high  latitudes  where  thefe  are  ex- 
pelled. f 

How-f aves.  Sto  GAv.zi.ifiG  of  bow-Jlaves. 

Howfaw.  See  Saw. 

BOWDOIN,  in  Geography,  a townlhlp  of  America,  in 
Lincoln  county,  and  diftrift  of  Maine,  on  the  north-eafterij 
bank  of  Androfeoggin  river;  diftant  from  York,  north- 
eafterly,  36  miles,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Kennebeck  river 
6 miles,  and  166  N.  E.  from  Bofton.  It  contains  J260 
inhabitants. 

BOWDOINHAM,  a townlhlp  of  Lincoln  county, 
and  diftrift  of  Maine,  feparated  from  Pownalborough  eaft, 
and  Woolwich  fouth-eaft,  by  Kennebeck  river.  It  lies  171 
miles  N.  E.  from  Bofton,  and  contains  792  inhabitants. 

BOWED,  in  Botany,  {arcuatus)  bent  like  a bow  ; a term 
expreffing  the  direftion  of  filaments,  and  the  figure  of  a le- 
gume. It  is  employed  alfo  by  Gsertner,  to  denote  that 
figure  of  the  cotyledons  which  is  found  in  fome  of  the  legu- 
minofse  and  filiquofae,  in  canella,  myrtus,  eyilus,  fcorpiurus, 
&c.  and  that  figure  of  the  embrio  which  occurs  in  allium, 
morjea,  afparagus,  &c. 

BOWEL-Galled,  in  Farriery,  denotes  a laceration  oe- 
cafioned  by  the  tightnefs  and  heat,  or  fridlion,  of  the  girths, 
juft  behind  the  elbows  of  the  fore-legs,  and  is  foon  hardened 
and  obliterated  by  two  or  three  applications  of  a foft  fpunge, 
impregnated  with  common  vinegar. 

BOWELLING,  exenteratio,  the  a£l  of  pulling  out  the 
entrails  of  an  animal.  Bowclling  makes  part  of  the  progreljs 
of  embalming. 

Bowelung  is  alfo  a part  of  ,the  punilhment  of  traitors 
in  England,  who  are  to  have  their  bowels  ripped  open,  torn 
forth,  and  burnt  before  them.  Fradioni,fufpendio,decolla- 
tioni,  exenterationi,  fsf  quaterixationi  adjudicavit.  Knyght 
fub.  Edw,  II.  in  the  fentence  of  Hugh  Spencer. 

BOWER,  Archibald,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  at  or  near  Dundee  in  1686,  educated  in  the 
Scots  college  at  Douay,  and  admitted,  in  1706,  into  the 
fociety  of  Jefuits  at  Rome,  After  fome  varieties  of  litua- 
tion  and  employment,  during  the  fucceeding  interval,  he  at 
length,  viz.  in  1723,  fettled  at  Macerata,.  wh.?re,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  performed  the  office  of  eounfellor  to 
the  Inquifition  : conceiving  difguft,  as  he  Hates  the  faft,  at 
the  enormities  committed  by  this  tribunal,  or,  as  his  enemies 

aftert. 
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aiTert,  charged  with  incontinence,  he  removed,  in  1726,  to 
Perugia,  and  fecretly  made  his  efcape  to  England.  Of  the 
circumllances  attending  his  efcape  he  has  given  a very  ample 
account;  but  his  written  documents  and  oral  tellimony  have 
been  found  to  differ  in  feveral  particulars  from  each  other, 
and  of  courle  Tiis  integrity  was  not  only  fufpefted  bnt  re- 
proached. Soon  afftr  his  arrival,  he  was  introduced  by 
Or.  Afpinwall  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  to  biflrop  Berkeley,  from 
intercouvfe  with  whom,  added  to  his  own  reading  and  rea- 
foning,  he  obtained,  as  he  fays,  the  fullell  convitfion  that 
many  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  were 
not  only  repugnant  to  fcripture  and  reafon,  but  wicked, 
blafpbemous,  and  utterly  inconfillent  with  the  attributes  of 
the  deity.  Under  the  imprellion  of  thefe  fentiments  he 
withdrew  himfelf  from  the  Romifh  communion,  and  aban- 
doned the  order  with  which  he  had  been  connedfed.  His 
miiicl  feems  at  this  time,  according  to  his  own  account,  to 
have  been  in  a Hate  of  fcepticifm  and  iiidecifion  on  the  fub- 
yedf  of  religion  ; and  though  he  continued  a Proteftant  for 
about  fix  years,  he  connedbed  himfelf  with  no  particular  de- 
nomination of  Proteftant  Chriitians.  At  length,  however, 
he  conformed  to  the  church  of  England,  alleging  that  this 
church  was  “ as  free  in  her  ferviee  as  any  reformed  church 
from  the  idolatrous  pradlices  and  luperftitions  of  poper)',  and 
Icfs  inclined  than  many  others  to  fanaticifm  and  enthufiafm.” 
By  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Goodman,  phyfician  to  king 
George  I.,  he  obtained  patronage  in  the  family  of  lord 
Aylmer,  and  was  entrufted  with  the  educaVon  of  two  of  his 
lordihip’s  children.  By  lord  Aylmer,  lie  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Lyttleton,  who  confidered  him  as  a kind  of  religious 
confeffor,  and  remained  his  adfive  friend  and  zealous  advo- 
cate, even  when  he  was  deferted  by  almoft  every  other  perfon 
of  any  diftinguifhed  reputation.  Whillt  he  lived  with  lord 
Aylmer,  he  formed  a connexion  with  the  bookfellers,  and  was 
employed,  firft,  in  a monthly  publication,  entitled  “ Hiftoria 
JLiteraria,”  and  afterwards  in  the  compilation  of  the  “ Uni- 
verfal  Kiftory.”  The  part  of  this  work  which  he  undertook 
was  the  Roman  hiftory ; but  in  the  execution  of  it  he  is 
charged  by  his  coadjutor,  George  Pfalmanaazar,  with  having 
unduly  extended  it  in  fome  parts,  and  in  others,  particularly 
in  the  Byzantine  hiftory,  with  having  injurioufly  abridged 
it.  By  the  emolument  accruing  from  his  tuition  and 
writings,  he  accmuHlated  a conftderable  fum  of  money,  the 
difpofal  of  which  led  to  difeoveries  which  very  materially 
injured  his  charafter,  and  lubjedfed  him  to>jull  reproach. 
According  to  his  own  ftatement,  he  propofed  to  purchafe  a 
life  annuity  with  this  money,  amounting  to  iiool.  of  old 
-South-Sea  annuities  ; but  being  difappointed  in  thefe  views 
he  negotiated  with  Mr.  Hill,  a Jefuit,  refpefting  the  loan  of 
it;  and  obtained  from  him  an  intereft  equal  to  thac  wliich  he 
.might  have  made  of  it  by  the  purchafe  of  the  annuity  in 
which  he  was  difappointed.  A very  different  account  of  this 
tranfaftion  has  been  given  by  thofe  perfons  who  have 
queftioned  his  integrity ; and  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that 
■it  is  accompanied  with  fuch  kind  of  evidence,  as  leaves  little 
Toom  for  hefitation  in  admitting  the  credibility  of  it.  They 
allege,  that  being  deftrous  of  re-admilllon  into  the  church, 
which  he  had  abandoned,  he  made  ufe  of  his  money  in  a way 
which  would  ferve  to  recommend  himtothe  fuperiors  of  the 
fociety  with  which  he  wiftied  to  be  re-united.  Accordingly, 
he  propofed  to  father  Shirburn,  then  provincial  in  England, 
to  deliver  up  to  him,  as  reprefentative  of  the  fociety,  his 
whole  flock,  on  condition  of  their  granting  him  a life-an- 
iiuity  of  7 per  cen/.  The  offer  was  accepted  ; and  Bower 
paid  at  fundiy  times  fnms  of  money,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  1 350b  and  ftipulated  by  a bond  to  receive  yearly  94I.  los. 
In  confequeHCe  of  this  negotiation,  Cower  was  re-admitted. 


in  a formal  manner,  into  the  order  of  Jefults,  at  London, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1744,  beginning  of  tlie  yeur 
1745*  Afterwards  he  determined,  for  reafons  not  fatis- 
factorily  afeertained,  to  feparate  from  the  order  of  Jefuits  ; 
and  upon  leaving  them  he  obtained  a return  of  his  money. 
When  a fecond  edition  of  the  “ Univerfal  Hiftory”  was  'in 
contemplation,  tlie  bookfellers,  very  unfortunately  for  them- 
felves  and  fortjie  credit  of  the  work,  engaged  Bower  to  re- 
vife  and  corredf  it ; but  though  he  received  a conliderablc 
fum  of  money,  ngt  lefs  than  300].  he  publiflied  it  without 
any  material  emendation.  In  1747  he  announced  to  the 
public  propofalsfor  a “ Hiftory  of  the  Popes;”  the  firft 
volume  of  which  was  prefented  to  the  king  in  the  following 
year.  In  recompence  of  his  labour,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord) 
Littleton,  obtained  for  him  the  place  of  keeper  of  queen 
Caroline’s  library  ; and  bis  credit  being  fomewhat  revived, 
he  married  a niece  of  hifliop  Nichollon,  with  a fortune  of 
40Q0I.  His  “ Hiftory  of  the  Popes”  was  continued,  in 
fuccelTive  volumes,  printed  at  different  periods.  In  / 7 54  his 
unalterable  friend,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  appointed  him  clerk  of  the 
buck-warrants,  a place  which,  though  of  no  great  emolu- 
ment, evinced  his  continued  attachment.  In  this  year  the 
firft  attack  was  made  on  his  “ Hiftory,”  which  the  advocates 
of  popery  confidered  as  peculiarly  lioftile  to  their  church,  in 
a pamphlet  printed  at  Doway,  entitled  “ Remarks  on  the 
two  firft  volumes  of  the  late  lives  of  the  popes,”  8vo. ; a 
publication  aferibed  by  Mr.  Bower  to  a popilh  prieft  of  the 
name  of  Butler,  one  of  the  moft  adlive  and  dangerous  emiffa- 
ries  of  Rome  in  this  kingdom.  But  an  event  fcoii  happened, 
which  was  much  more  ruinous  to  the  reputation  of  Mr! 
Bower,  and  which  funk  him  into  total  difgrace ; and  this 
was  tlie  divulging  of  his  correfpondence  with  the  Jefuits,- 
The  charges  alleged  againll  him  were  repelled  with  fpirit  by 
himfelf ; but  liis  veracity,  though  altefted  by  an  affidavit, 
was  queftioned  ; and  he  had  fcarcely  any  friend  left  befides 
lord  Lyttleton.  In  the  courfe  of  this  controverfy,  he  wat 
in  danger  of  being  exhibited  on  tlie  ftage,  as  a mock  con- 
vert of  profligate  charader,  by  Mr.  Garrick,  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  mentioned  that  incomparable  ador 
and  his  lady,  in  his  “ Summary  of  the  controverfy  between 
the  papifts  and  the  author,”  qto.  But  Mr.  Garrick,  by  the 
mediation  Oi  loid  Lyttleton,  was  induced  to  wave  that 
public  chaftiferaent  which  he  had  intended.  The  reputation 
of  Bower’s  hiftory  declined  with  his  own ; the  fourth  volume 
was  publifhed  during  the  agitation  which  the  controverfy  in 
which  he  was  egaged  had  produced ; the  fifth  appeared  in 
1761 ; and  the  lixth  and  feventh  volumes  were  prefented  to 
the  public  a little  time  before  his  death ; and  whatever  may 
be  the  ellimation  in  which  the  preceding  volumes  deferve  to 
beheld,  thefe  two  are  executed  with  fuch  hafte  as  to  deferve 
very  little  regard.  The  wliole  period  from  1 600  to  1 758  is 
comprehended  in  26 pages!  Bower  died  in  1766,  at  theao-e 
of  80;  and  he  left  a will,  dated  in  i‘.^9,  which  contained  no 
viitten  declaration  of  his  religious  principles,  agreeably  to 
the  praiftice  which  very  much  prevailed  in  thofe^times,  and 
which,  in  his  peculiar  circumftances,  might  have  been  reafon- 
ably  expefted.  His  widow,  however,  fome  time  after  his 
death  attefted  his  having  died  in  the  Proteftant  faith.  New 
Biogr.  Dicf.  8vo.  1798. 

Bower,  Lady's,  or  Virgin's,  in  Botany.  See  Clematis. 
Bower,  in  Gardening,  a fhady  place,  under  covert  of  trees 
or  branches  interwoven.  A bower  differs  from  an  arbour,  ia 
that  the  latter  is  always  built  long  and  arched,  but  a bower 
cither  round  or  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  made  with  a fort  of 
dome  or  ceiling  at  the  top.  See  Arbours. 

BowERra«:/?orj,  beji  anJfmall,  in  Sea~Language.  See  Ah-  , 
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BOWES,  in  Oro^/Y/Z/jj,  a town  of  Yorkfaire,  England,  Diftionaire  d’Hiftolre  Naturelle.  Q\^.k,  pentandria  dlgynia. 
is  more  noted  for  its  former  than  prefent  confequence.  Nat.  Ord.  umhellifsr^. 

During  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  this  place  was  Gen.  Char.  Umbel oi  three  flowers.  Invol.  none.  Fruit 
chofeii  for  one  of  their  military  ftations;  andfrom  an  infcribed  tetragonal  Seeds  two,  externally  concave, 
altar  found  here,  it  appears,  tliat,  in  the  reign  of  Severns,  BOWLINE, in 5’m-/rtH^«w_!rf,aropefafl;enednearthemiddIe 
when  Virius  Lupus  was  legate  and  propraetor  of  Britain,  the  of  the  leech,  or  perpendicular  edgeof  the^rincipal  fquare  fails, 
firft  coliort  of  the  Thracians  was  in  garrifon  here.  Blorfley,  by  three  or  four  fubordinate  parts  called  bridles,  and  leading 
in  his  Britannia  Romana,  fays,  “ there  is  an  old  caftle  here,  forward  t,pwardsthe  bow,  and  hence  its  name.  It  is  always 
which,  with  the  church,  Hand  in  the  north  part  of  the  old  ufed  when  tlie  v/ind  is  fo  unfarvourable  that  the  fails  mull  be 
Roman  ftation,  and  no  doubt  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  all  braced  Tideways,  or  clofe-hauled  to  the  wind ; in  this  fitua- 


of  it.”  About  two  furlongs  fouth  of  this  ftation  (called 
Lavatris)  runs  the  river  Greta. 

Bowes  is  included  in  that  divifion  of  the  county’of  York, 
called  Richmondfliire,  in  the  north  riding,  at  the  diftance  of 
4 miles  from  Barnard  caftle,  and  248  miles  north  from  Lon- 
don. The  town  confifts  of  one  long  ftreet,  running  eaft  and 
w'eft,  and  contains  120  houfes  and  670  inhabitants.  Here  is 
a weekly  market  on  Fridays,  and  one  fair  annually.  Thjs 
parifh  includes  the  three,  townflrips  of  Bowes,  Boldron,  and 
Gilmonby.  The  furrounding  country,  confifting  moftly  of 
moors  and  commons,  abounds  with  coal  and  lead  mines, 
which,  with  the  royalty,  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  Carlton- 
ball. 

About  two  miles  from  Bowes,  is  a fingular  natural 
curiofity,  called  God’s  Bridge,  which  is  formed  by  a rude 
arch  of  freeftone.  This  ftretches  acrofs  the  river  Greta, 
the  waters  of  which  are  precipitated  over  different  ledges  of 
rocks,  and  foon  afterwards  fink  beneath  the  furface,  and  con- 
tinue though  a fubterraneous  paffage  of  about  half  a mile, 
when  they  again  emerge  into  light  through  feme  rocky  ca- 
vities. Gough’s  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia.  Hutchin- 
fon’s  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  8vo. 

BOWET,  or  Bowes s,  among  Falconers,  denots  a young 
hawk  when  Ihe  draws  things  out  of  her  neft,  and  covets  to 
clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWGE  of  court.  See  Bouche  of  court. 

BOWL,  denotes  either  a ball  of  wood  for  the  ufe  of 
bowling,  or  a veffel  of  capacity  for  holding  liquors. 

Bowl-w(7/^/.  See  Wassel-^ow/. 

BOWLDER^yfowej,  a fpecies  of  fmall  ftones,  of  an  inde- 
terminate texture  and  figure,  generally  roundilh,  found  or  the 
fnores  of  the  fea  and  banks  of  rivers.  Bowlders,  or  bowlder- 
ftones,  are  or.ly  lumps  and  fragments  of  ftones  or  marble, 
broken  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  and  rounded  by  being  bowled 
and  tumbling  to  and  again  by  the  adlion  of  the  water ; 
whence  the  name  bowlder-ftones,  as  being  formed  by  an 
adlion  like  that  of  a bowl,  and  thereby  reduced  to  the  fliape 
of  one.  Neither  the  bowlders  nor  rubble-ftones  are  ever 
invefted  with  an  exterior  ftrong  cruft  or  flein  : it  is  plain 
from  the  manner  of  their  formation  they  cannot.  This  is 
one  mark  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflied  from  flints,  peb- 
bles, or  the  other  native,  nodules,  which  were  formed  before 
the  fubfiding  of  the  matter  of  the  ftrata,  and  are  always 
covered  with  fuch  a cruft  or  fltin,  unlefs  it  has  been  worn  off. 

BOWLE,  John,  in  redder  of  Idminftone  near 

Salilbury,  was  a defeendant  of  Dr.  John  Bowie,  bifhop  of 
Rochefter  in  the  17th  century,  born  in  1725,  and  being  ad- 
mitted of  Oriel  college,  in  the  univerllty  of  Oxford,  took  the 
degree  of  mafter.  of  arts  in  1750.  He  had  the  honour  of 
being,  according  to  Dr.  Douglas’s  account,  the  original  de- 
tedlor  of  Lauder’s  forgeries,  for  the  purpofe  of  injuring  the 
reputation  of  Milton.  He  was  the  author  of  a “ Letter  to 
Dr.  Percy,”  and  editor  of  Don  Quixote  in  Spanifn,  and  of 
Marfton’s  Satires,  and  fome  old  poetry  in  Englilh.  He  died 
in  1788.  New  Biog.  Didf. 

BOWLESIA,  in  Botany  (named after  Bowles,  author  of 
Travels  ia  Spain).  Flora  of  Peru.  pi.  34.  Bofc  in  Nouveau 


tion,  the  bowlines  as  employed  to  keep  the  weather  or 
windward  edges  of  the  principal  fails  tight  forward  and 
fteady,  without  wdiich  they  w'ould  be  always  fhivering,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  fervice.  Neither  the  fpritfail,  nor 
fprit-fail  top-iail  has  bowlines,  as  there  is  no  place  forward  to 
which  they  could  lead,  and  therefore  thefe  fails  cannot  be 
ufed  when  the  veffel  is  upon  a wind.  The  bowlines  of  the 
fore-fail,  fore-top-fail,  and  fore-top-gallant-fail,  lead  to  the 
bowfprit.  Thofe  of  the  main-fail,  main-top-fail,  and  main- 
top-gallant-fail  lead  to  the  foremaft  ; and  the  mizen-top« 
fail,  and  top-gallant  bowlines  lead  to  the  main-maft. 

To  check  or  eafe  the  bowline,  is  to  flacken  it,  when  the 
wind  becomes  large,  or  more  aft;  and  when  the  wind  comes 
more  a-head,  or  the  ftiip  lies  nearer  to  it,  fo  that  any  parti- 
cular fail  is  fliivering,  or  nearly  fo,  it  then  becomes  neceffary 
to  get  the  weather-leech  of  that  fail  more  forward,  that  the 
fail  may  Hand,  or  be  kept  full ; and  the  order  for  this  pur- 
pofe is  to  haul  taught,  or  take  a pull  of  the  weather  bow- 
line belonging  to  that  fail. 

Bo\VLiNE-/^/-fJ/£j,  the  ropes  by  which  the  bowline  is  faf- 
tened  to  the  leech  of  the  fail. 

Bowline-/1«5/,  a particular  kind  of  knot  which  w’ill  not 
flip,  by  which  the  bowline  bridle  is  faftened  to  the  cringle. 
See  Knot. 

BOWLING,  the  a6l  or  art  or  throwing  bowls.  Bowl- 
ing, among  us,  is  chiefly  the  name  of  a game  or  exercife, 
praftifed  either  in  open  ^aces,  as  bares  and  bowling-greens, 
or  in  clofe  bowling-alleys.  The  fldll  of  bowling  depends 
much  on  a knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  the  right  choice 
of  a bowl  fuitable  to  it ; for  clofe  alleys  the  flat  bowl ; for 
green  fwards  plain  and  level,  the  bowl  as  round  as  a ball  is 
preferred. 

The  terms  ufed  in  bowling,  are,  to  howl  wide,  which  is 
when  the  bias  does  not  hold,  or  is  not  ftrong  enough  ; nar- 
row, when  it  is  too  ftrong,  or  holds  too  much ; finely  bowled^ 
is  when  the  ground  is  well  chofen,  and  the  bowl  paffes  near 
the  block,  even  though  it  goes  much  beyond  it ; bowling 
through,  or  z.  yard  over,  is  done  in  order  to  move  the  block; 
an  over-bowl,  that  which  goes  beyond  it  ; a howl  laid  at 
hand,  is  that  put  down  within  the  gamefter’s  reach,  to  be 
in  the  way  of  the  next  bowler,  and  hinder  his  having  the 
advantage  of  the  beft  ground ; howling  at  length,  neither 
bowling  through  nor  fhort  ; a dead  length,  a juft  orexaft 
one;  throwing  or finging,  is 'difeharging  a bowl  with  a 
ftrength  purpofely  too  great  for  a length,  in  order  to  carry 
off  either  the  block  or  fome  near  bowl ; howl-room,  or  miff- 
ing wood,  is  when  a bowl  has  free  paffage,  without  ftriking 
on  any  other  ; get  of,  is  when  a bowl  being  narrow,  is 
wanted  to  be  wider ; bowl  hefl  at  block,  that  neareft  the 
block ; drawing  a cafl  or  howl,  is  to  win  it  by  bowling  nearer, 
without  ftirring  either  the  bowl  or  block  ; a bowl  is  faid  to 
rub,  when  it  meets  with  fome  obftacle  in  the  ground  which 
retards  its  motion  and  weakens  its  force ; it  is  gone,  when 
far  beyond  the  block.  Block  fignifies  a little  bowl  laid  for  a 
mark,  alfo  called  zjack.  Mark,  is  a proper  bowling  dif- 
tance, not  under  fo  many  yards  5,  and  being  at  ieaft  a yard 
and  a half  from  the  edge  of  the  green.  Ground,  a bag  or 
6.  hand- 
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handkerchief  laid  down  to  mark  where  a bowl  is  to  go. 
Lead,  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  block,  and  bowling  firft. 
CaJ},  is  one  beft  bowl  at  an  end.  End,  a hit,  or  when  all 
the  bowls  are  but.  The  game,  or  up,  is  five  calls,  or  beft  bowls. 

■ BOWLING-GREEN,  in  ornamental  Gardening,  is  a 
fpacious  plat  laid  evenly  with  turf  in  pleafure  or  other 
grounds,  deligned  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament,  as  well  as 
amulcment,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  in  bowling  upon. 

Thefe  forts  of  compartments  Ihould  mollly  be  formed  as 
hear  the  houfes  or  habitations  as  poffible,  being  laid  out  on 
the  back  fronts  fo  as  to  ferve  by  way  of  lawns  to  fuch  parts 
as  they  may  be  fituated  in ; as  at  the  termination  of  walks 
or  avenues.  They  may  alfo  be  contrived  amidft  detached 
contiguous  plantations,  or  wildernefs  quarters,  to  ferve  as 
portions  of  fward  ground,  or  as  openings  to  fuch  places, 
and  flaould  always,  if  poflible,  have  tall  trees  fo  fituated  on 
the  boundaries,  as  to  afford  lhade,  efpecially  in  the  afternoon. 
The  dimenfions  mull  vary  according  to  circumftances;  but 
where  there  is  fcope  of  ground  fufficient,  they  Ihould  not 
be  lefs  than  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre.  The  moll  com- 
mon form  is  that  of  a fquare  moderately  extended;  butfome 
are  made  oblong,  others  circular,  though,  to  fuit  the  general 
plan  or  figure  of  the  ground,  they  may  be  of  any  other  form, 
fo  as  to  avoid  the  garden  ground.  Their  boundaries  may 
alfo  be  fpacious  planted  borders  of  either  the  llraight  or  fer- 
pentine  kind.  The  plane  or  furface  of  the  greens  Ihould 
be  perfedily  level,  and  as  high,  at  leaft,  as  the  general  level 
of  the  -adjoining  ground,  fo  as  that  it  may  be  always  pre- 
ferred from  llagnant  moillure. 

In  forming  thefe  plats,  the  furface  Ihould  be  levelled  in 
. the  moll  exaft  manner,  and  laid  with  the  finell  grafs  turf  that 
can  be  procured  from  a clofe  pallure,  common,  or  down. 
SeeTuRF.  The  extent  and  proper  levels  of  the  greens  are 
then  fet  out  with  Hakes  placed  round  the  extremities  or 
boundaries,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diftance,  on  which 
fhould  be  marked  the  determinate  levels  of  the  ground,  and 
from  which,  on  the  oppofite  fides,  levels  in  other  crofsways 
at  the  fame  diftance  Ihould  be  made;  and  then,  according  to 
thefe  levels,  proceed  by  line  and  fpade  to  form  the  ground  to 
a proper  furface,  making  it  up  firmly  in  lines  from  Hake  to 
ftake;  the  pannels  or  fpaces  between  being  made  up  equally 
firm  and  regular,  fo  that  no  part  may  fink  in  a hollow  after- 
wards. The  whole  Ihould  then  be  raked  level,  and  finilhed 
off  evenly  and  fmooth.  Two  or  three  inches  deep  of  light 
fandy  foil,  or  any  light  dry  poor  earth  may  then,  if  necef- 
I'ary,  be  laid  evenly  over  the  furface,  as  equal  in  quantity  as 
poffible,  as  by  that  means  the  turf  or  grafs  will  form  a moft 
fine,  regular',  and  even  fward. 

The  grafly  furfaces  fhould  always  be  formed  by  laying 
them  with  frefh  cut  turf,  as  being  much  fuperior  to  the  me- 
thod of  only  fowing  them  with  grafs  feeds.  The  turfs  fhould 
be  cut  each  a foot  wide,  a yard  long,  and  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  laid  with  exaftnefs,  clofcly  joining  them  edge  to 
edge,  then  beatingthem  well  down  with  large  wooden  beaters, 
repeatedly  rolling  them  with  a large  heavy  iron  roller. 

The  beft  feafon  for  performing  work  of  this  fort  is  the 
autumn,  or  very  early  in  the  fpring;  but  the  firft  is  to  be 
preferred  when  it  can  be  convejiiently  done,  as  the  turf  has 
tim.e  to  eftablifh  itfelf  well  before  the  hot  feafon  fets  in. 

In  order  to  keep  bowling-greens  neat  after  being  thus 
formed,  they  require-frequent  mowing  in  fummer,  probably 
once  or  twice  a week,  or  oftener,  in  order  to  keep  the  grafs 
fufiiciently  fine  and  fhort  for  bowling,  as  well  as  occafional 
rolling  to  preferve  the  furface  firm  and  even.  When  wormy 
cafts  are  much  thrown  up  over  their  furfaces,  they  fhould 
be  poled  occafionally  to  break  and  fcatter  them,  and  then 
well  rolled  with  a wooden  roller,  to  which  the  fcattered 
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earthy  particles  may  adhere,  and  the  furface  be  thereby 
made  more  clean.  See  Poli-ng  Grass.  Where  coarfe 
weeds,  as  the  dock,  dandelion,  &c.  prefent  themfelves,  they 
fliould  be  wholly  eradicated,  to  prevent  tlieir  feeds  from  be- 
ing difperfed  over  the  furface,  and  new  plants  thereby  raifed 
which  would  prove  injurious,  and  render  the  turf  unfit  for  the 
purpofe  of  bowling  upon. 

Bowli NG-Gr^fn,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Virginia,  in 
America,  fituated  on  the  poll -road,  22  miles  S.  of  P’rede- 
riefourg,  48  N.  of  Richmond,  and  25  N.  of  Hanover- 
court-houfe.  Another  village  of  this  name  lies  in  Warren 
county,  Kentucky,  808  miles  from  V/afhington.  In  both 
are  poll-offices. 

BOWNESS,  in  Geography.  See  Borrostowness. 

BOWSE,  in  Sea-language,  an  order  to  all  the  people  em- 
ployed in  hauling  upon  any  particular  rope,  to  pull  together. 
Bowfe  away,  that  \s,  pull  away,  and  all  at  the  fame  inftant. 

BOWSPRIT,  a large  boom  or  fprit  projefting  from  the 
bow  of  a fhip,  over  the  ftem,  and  hence  its  name.  The 
bowfprit  makes  an  angle  with  the  keel,  which  is  various, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  builder;  being,  in  general,  be- 
tween twenty  degrees,  and  three  points  or  upwards,  as  the 
height  of  the  bowfprit  at  the  cope,  above  a horizontal  line 
at  the  keel,  extends  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  its  length. 
According  to  Mr.  Chapman,  the  elevation  of  the  bowfprit  of 
a merchant  fliip  ought  to  be  three-fevenths  of  its  length,  and 
in  fhips  of  war  four-fevenths.  This  elevation  of  the  bowfprit 
is  called  its  fteeving  or  ftiving.  Mr.  Gower  is  a ftrong  advo- 
cate for  diminifliing  the  fteeving  of  bowfprits,  and  upon  this 
fubjedl  he  exprefles  himfelf  as  follows:  “ As  every  pofition 
of  the  rudder,  except  a middle  one,  takes  from  the  fpeed  of 
the  veffel,  it  Ihould  be  preferred  as  much  amidfitips  as  peffi- 
ble.  Almoft  every  fliip  under  full  fail,  with  a fide  wind, 
carries  a weather  helm ; to  counteraft  which,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  lower  the  fteeving  of  the  bowfprit  to  one  angle 
of  five  or  ten  degrees  with  the  keel,  and  to  increafe  the  jib- 
boom  in  ftoutnefs,  that  a large  jib  of  ftrong  canvas  may  be 
carried  in  moft  weathers.  With  the  bowfprit  lowered,  it  will 
be  better  without  a fpritfail  yard;  and  let  the  jib  boom  be 
fecured  from  the  cat-heads  and  ftem,  by  a ftanding  and  tra- 
velling guy  on  each  fide,  and  a ftanding  and  travelling  mar- 
tingale.” In  cutters,  fchooners,  luggers,  and  fhallops,  the 
bowfprit  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  keel. 

The  length  of  that  part  of  the  bowfprit  which  is  without 
the  ftem,  is  generally  equal  to  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
fhip.  In  trading  fhips,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Chapman  makes 
the  length  of  the  bowfprit  to  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
extreme  breadth,  and  one-tenth  of  it;  and  in  fiiips  of  war, 
it  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  extrem.e  breadth,  and  three- 
twentieths  of  the  fame.  Thus,  if  the  extreme  breadth  of  a 
fhip  is  32  feet,  the  length  of  that  part  of  the  bowfprit  beyond 
the  ftem  will  be  35.2  for  a merchant  fhip,  and  36.8  fora 
fhip  of  war. 

The  diameter  of  the  bowfprit  is  equal  to  half  the  fum  of 
the  diameters  of  the  m.ain  and  fore-mails. 

As  the  fafety  of  the  fore-maft  depends  greatly  upon  the 
bowfprit,  every  precaution,  therefore,  is  ufed  to  have  this  laft 
well  fecured.  The  keel  is  firmly  faftened  to  the  decks;  that 
part  of  the  bowfprit  at  the  ftem  is  llrongly  faftened  thereto 
by  feveral  turns  of  a rope,  which  is  called  the  gammoning 
of  the  bowfprit ; and  the  bobftay  connedls  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftem  or  cutwater  with  that  part  of  the  bowfprit  at  the 
foreftay. 

BOWYER,  WfLL  I AM,  in  Biography,  an  eminently 
learned  printer,  the  fon  of  a printer  of  the  fame  name,  was 
born  in  London,  December  17,  1699;  received  his  gramma- 
tical education  under  Mr.  Ambrofe  Bonwicke,  a non-juring 
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•elergyman  of  acknowledged  piety  and  learning;  and  was 
admitted  in  1716,  as  a lizarat  St.  John's  college,  in'the  uni- 
vcrfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  for  fix  years,  and 
probably  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Although  his 
difpofition  wa.s  naturally  referved,  yet  he  cultivated,  during 
his  refidence  at  college,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  feveral 
refpeftable  members  of  the  univerfity,  and  particularly  with 
Markland  and  Mr.  Clarke,  witi;  whora  he  maintained 
through  life  a regular  correfpondence,  which  furnifues  a 
valuable  treafure  of  polite  literature  and  found  criticifm. 
When  he  left  Cambridge,  he  officiated  as  a Ichool-maller 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  who  died 
in  1722;  and  thus  telfiiied  his  gratitude  for  the  affiitance 
he  had  received  from  him  in  his  education,  at  a time  when 
the  whole  property  of  his  father  was  deltroyed  by  a fire. 
Having  performed  this  a6l  of  kindnefs  and  of  gratitude,  he 
joined  his  father  in  the  printing  bufinefs  ; and  began  with 
a corredl  and  complete  edition  of  Selden’s  works  by  Dr. 
David  Wilkins,  in  3 vols.  fol.  Ashe  read  the  proof  flieets, 
he  drew  up  an  epitome  of  the  treatife  “ De  Syuedriis.” 
This  work  was  followed  by  an  admirable  ficetch  of  William 
Baxter’s  GlolTary  of  the  Roman  Antiquities ; in  which 
•Bowyer  fufficiently  evinced  his  literary  talents.  In  1729  he 
was  appointed  printer  of  the  votes  to  the  houfe  of  Commons, 
which  office  he  held  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  hardly 
neceffary  to  mention  the  part  taken  by  him,  in  1731,  in  a 
controverfy  which  is  now  iunk  into  oblivion.  It  produced, 
however,  on  his  part,  a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  traditions 
of  the  clergy  not  deftrugtive  of  religion ; being  remarks  on 
Mr.  Barmaii’s  fermon,  expofing  that  gentleman’s  deficiency 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  ecclefiailical  hiftory  and  true  reafon- 
ing.”  In  the  fame  year  he  printed,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
tranflated,  Voltaire’s  Life  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  In 
1736,  he  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
xies,  of  which  he  was  an  affiduous  and  ufeful  member.  His 
tranflation  of  “ Trapp’s  Latin  ledtures  on  poetry,”  with 
additional  notes,  was  publilhed  in  1742  ; and  about  the  fame 
time,  he  corrected  and  formed  a new  and  ufeful  fchool- 
■book,  entitled  “ Seledtas  ex  profanis  feriptoribus  hiftoria;.” 
We  ffiould  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  article,  if  we  were 
to  mention  the  prefaces,  notes,  and  various  additions,  which 
he  contributed  to  the  works  that  ifl'ued  from  his  prefs.  We 
Ihall  content  ourfelves  with  noticing  fome  of  the  principal 
of  this  kind.  In  1744,  he  wrote,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  a fmall 
pamphlet  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  chiefly  taken  from 
PufTendorf;  and,  in  1746,  he  publirued  the  “ Life  of  the 
emperor  Julian,”  tranflated  from  the  French  of  M.  Bleterie, 
w'ith  curious  notes,  and  a genealogical  table.  In  1 750,  he 
annexed  a prefatory  critical  differtation,  and  fome  valuable 
notes,  to  Kulter’s  treatife,  “ De  vero  ufu  verborum  medi- 
orum,”  which  was  publiflied,  with  further  improvements, 
in  1773.  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  a Latin  preface 
to  Leedes’s  “ Veteres  poetae  citati.  See.”  and  foon  after 
improved  an  edition  of  col.  Bladen’s  tranflation  of  Caefar’s 
commentaries.  In  1 751,  he  wrote  a long  preface  to 
Montefquieu’s  “ Refledtions  on  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire tranflated  the  dialogue  between  Sylla  and 
Socrates,  and  improved  the  edition  by  feveral  corredtions 
from  the  baron’s  “ Spirit  of  Laws,”  as  well  as  by  his  own 
notes.  Of  this  work  a new  edition,  with  additional  notes, 
was  printed  in  1759.  In  the  fame  year  (1751)  he  publilhed 
the  firft  tranflation  that  was  made  of  Roufieau’s  paradoxical 
oration,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  at  Dijon, 
in  1750;  and  thus  he  firft  announced  that  fihgular  genius 
to  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Europe.  To  Mr.  Bow- 
yer we  are  indebted  for  the  notes  figned  (B)  in  the  9th  ^ 
^to.  volume  of  Swift’s  works,  extradfed  from  letters,  which 


were  printed  but  never  publiflied.  His  “ Remarks  on  tlie 
fpeech  made  in  common  council,  on  the  bill  for  permitting 
perfons  profeffing  the  Jewifit  religion  to  be  naturalized,  fo 
far  as  prophecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  afiedled  by  it,”  wa# 
intended  for  the  purpofe  of  allaying  th.e  ferment  occafioned 
by  the  Jew-bill  in  1753,  and  of  (hewing,  that  whatever  poli- 
tical reafons  might  be  alleged  againtt  the  bill,  Chriftianity 
would  in  no  degree  be  prejudiced  by  the  indulgence  pro- 
pofed  to  be  granted  to  the  Jews.  In  this  year  alfo  ap- 
peared his  notes,  annexed  to  bifliop  Clayton’s  tranflation  of 
“ A journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  mount  Sinai,  and  back 
again;”  In  1761,  hlr.  Bowyer  was  appointed  printer  t» 
the  Royal  Society ; and  he  had  the  honour  of  retaining  that 
office  till  his  death.  Without  mentioning  other  publications, 
in  which  he  was  concerned  either  as  a writer  or  as  an  editor, 
we  fhall  proceed  to  notice  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek 
Teftament,  in  2 vols.  izmo.,  which  appeared  in  1763,  un- 
der the  following  title;  “ Novum  Teftamentum  Graicum, 
ad  fidem  Griecbrum  folum  codicum  MSS.  nunc  prirnum  im- 
preffum,  aditipulante  J.  .1.  Wetftenio,  juxta  feftiones  Jo, 
Alberti  Bengelii  divifum ; et  nova  interpretatione  faepius 
illuftratum.  Accelfere  in  a^tero  volumiue  emeiidationes  con- 
jedturales  virorum  dodtonim  undicunque  colledlas.”  This 
edition  was  fold  with  great  rapidity ; and  the  conjeftural 
emendations  were  well  received  by  the  learned.  Thefe 
were  feparately  publiflied,  with  very  confiderable  enlarge- 
ments, in  one  volume,  8 vo.,  in  1772.  A new  and  corredi 
edition  of  this  Greek  Teftament,  with  the  conjedtures,  in 
4to.  much  enlarged  front  the  margin  of  Mr.  Markland’s 
Teftament,  and  by  new  communications  from  bifliop  Bar- 
rington, profeffor  Micliaelis,  M.  Stephen  V/efton,  Dr. 
Gofiet,  See.  was  printed  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1782  and  1783, 
under  the  infpedtion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Owen,  with  his 
remarks.  At  the  requeft  of  Thomas  Hollis,  efq.  Mr. 
Bowyer  wrote,  in  1765,  a fliort  Latin  preface  to  Dr.  Wal- 
lis’s “ Grammatica  Lingux  Anglicanas;”  a larger  Euglifli 
preface,  written  by  him,  and  intended  for  that  work,  i.s 
communicated  to  the  public  in  his  “ Mifcellaiieous  Tradls,” 
publiflied  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1785,  '4to.  In  1766,  he 
formed  a p.litnerfliip  with  Mr.  Nichols,  who  had  been 
trained  by  him  to  the  profeffion,  and  had  aflifted  him  feve- 
ral years  in  the  management  of  bufinefs.  This  connedtion 
with  a perfon,  v/hofe  difpofition  was  amiable  and  commu- 
nicative, and  who  refembled  himfelf  in  his  folicitude,  by 
literary  refearches  and  publications,  to  promote  the  caufe 
of  literature,  eiifured  the  profecution  of  views  and  plans 
llmilar  to  his  own;  and  warranted  a confidence  which  ena- 
bled him  to  withdraw,  in  the  declining  ftate  of  his  health, 
from  the  fatigues  of  adlive  employment.  It  alfo  afforded 
him  greater  leifure  for  indulging  his  own  ftudious  inclination. 
Accordingly,  in  this  year  (1766)  Mr.  Bowyer  wrote  an 
excellent  Latin  preface  to  “ Joannis  Harduini,  Jefuitae,  ad 
cenfuram  feriptorum  veterum  prolegomena,”  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  preferved.  About  the  fame 
time  were  publiflied  Mr.  De  Miffy’s  remarks  on  the  extra- 
ordinary produdlion  of  the  celebrated  Jefuit,  in  a Latin 
letter  to  Mr.  Bowyer.  In  1767,  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Marehmont,  to  print  the 
journals  of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  rolls  of  parliament. 
In  this  year  he  printed  Mr.  Clarke’s  learned  work,  entitled 
“ The  connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh 
coins,”  with  notes  by  himfelf,  together  with  a differtation 
on  the  Roman  fefterce,  which  was  partly  his  own  produc- 
tion, and  an  excellent  index  of  his  own  compilation.  In 
1771,  the  late  Matthew  Raper,  efq.  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  3 very  ingenious  “ Inquiry  into  the  value 
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•f  the  ancle«t  Greek  and  Roman  money,”  wkicli  was 
printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions ; and  Mr.  Bow- 
yer  piibliflred  “ Remarks,”  on  this  dilTertation,  which  he 
intended  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  treatife  on  coins. 
Three  fmall  trafts  were  publifhed  by  him  in  1773,  under  the 
title  of  “ SeleA  Difcourfes ; i.  of  the  correfpondence  of 
the  Hebrew  months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of 
profeffor  Michaelis ; 2.  of  the  Sabbatical  years,  from  the 
fame;  and  3.  of  the  years  of  jubilee,  from  an  anonymous 
writer  in  Maffon’s  Hiftoire  Critique  de  la  Republique  dcs 
Lettres and  in  1774,  he  correfted  a new  edition  of 
Schrevelius’s  Greek  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  a number 
of  new  words,  colleAed  in  the  courfe  of  his  Undies.  Of 
his  critical  Ikill  in  the  learned  languages,  he  left  in  MS. 
many  evidences,  which  appear  in  the  additions  made  by 
him  to  the  lexicons  of  Hederic  and  of  Buxtorf,  the  Latin 
ones  of  Faber  and  of  Littleton,  and  the  Engliih  diAionary 
of  Bailey  ; and  alfo  in  the  correAions  and  enlargements  of 
Leigh’s  “ Critica  Sacra,”  and  Dugard’s  “ Lexicon  Grasci 
Teilamenti  alphabeticum together  with  his  notes  on  Mid- 
dleton’s Life  of  Cicero,  Duncan’s  and  Bladen’s  Csefar,  Theo- 
critus, Horace,  and  Pope,  and  an  aftoniihing  number  of  criti- 
cal remarks  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  In  1774 
publilhed  “ The  origin  of  Printing,  in  two  effays : i.  The 
fubftance  of  Dr.  Middleton’s  differtation  on  the  origin  of 
printing  in  England.  2.  Mr.  Meerman’s  account  of  the 
invention  of  the  art  at  Haerlem,  and  its  progrefs  to  Mentz ; 
with  OGcafional  remarks,  and  an  appendix.”  Of  this  work 
the  original  idea  was  Mr.  Bowyer’s  ; but  it  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Nichols.  A fecond  edition  of  this  work,  which 
w'as  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  publilhed, 
with  very  confiderable  improvements,  in  1776.  In  1777, 
he  clofed  his  literary  career,  'with  a new  edition  of  Dr. 
Bentley’s  “ Differtation  on  the  epiftles  of  Phalaris,”  with 
additional  notes  and  remarks  by  himfelf  and  others.  On 
this  occafion  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  friendly] aflift- 
ance  of  Dr.  Salter,  late  maker  of  the  charter-houfe,  and 
Dr.  Owen, 

Mr.  Bowyer  had  been  always  fubjeA  to  a bilious  colic, 
and  for  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  affliAed  with 
the  palfy  and  the  ftone  : and  yet  he  retained,  to  a great 
degree,  a remarkable  cheerfulnefs  of  difpofition  ; and  his 
faculties,  though  fomewhat  impaired,  enabled  him  to  derive 
great  fatisfaAion  from  the  converfation  of  his  literary  friends, 
to  purfue  a courfe  of  inceffant  reading,  which  w'as  his 
principal  amufement,  and  to  correA  the  learned  works, 
efpecially  the  Greek  books,  which  were  printed  at  his  prefs. 
Within  a few  weeks  before  his  death  he  funk  under  his 
maladies  and  the  progrefs  of  decay,  and  at  length  terminated 
a life  of  fingular  reputation  and  ufefulnefs,  on  the  1 8th  of 
November,  1777,  in  his  78th  year.  His  numerous  pub- 
lications afford  ample  evidence  of  his  talents  and  learning, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendffiip  and  patronage  of 
many  of  the  moft  diftinguiffied  ornaments  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  As  a learned  printer  he  had  no  rival  for 
more  than  half  a century  ; and  he  was  no  lefs  diftinguiffied 
by  his  moral  qualities  than  by  his  mental  abilities  and  lite- 
rary attainments.  Of  his  regard  to  religion,  both  in  the 
principles  and  praAice  of  it,  his  whole  life  afforded  un- 
queftionable  evidence ; his  probity  was  inflexible ; the 
promptitude  with  which  he  relieved  every  fpecies  of  dif- 
t.refs  marked  the  benevolence  of  his  mind : and  his  modefty 
fn  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  benefaAions  refleAs  great  ho- 
nour on  his  memory.  Although  his  literary  avocations  and 
natural  temper  induced  him  to  feclude  himfelf  very  much 
from  the  world,  and  from  intercourfe  with  any  pcrfons 
befides  men  of  letters,  he  was  reckoned  to  poffefs  an  excel- 
ient  talent  for  difcrimmating  the  real  chaiaAers  of  man- 


kind. In  the  decline  of  his  life,  and  in  his  teftamentary 
arrangements,  he  feems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a regard 
to  two  great  objeAs ; one  was  to  lepay  the  benefaAions 
which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  at  a time  when  he 
peculiarly  needed  affiftance,  and  in  this  refpeA  he  mani- 
fefted  a very  amiable  difpofition  ; his  other  objeA  was  to 
be  himfelf  a benefaAor  to  the  meritorious  iu  his  own  pro- 
feffion.  A tranfcript  of  his  will,  if  our  limits  would  admit 
of  it,  would  bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  laudable  views  by 
which  he  was  uAuated ; and  we  have  been  induced  to  en- 
large in  our  account  of  him  from  real  refpeA  to  his  memory. 
After  liberally  providing  for  his  only  furviving  ton,  by  his 
fiirft  wife,  (for  he  w’as  twice  married,)  and  allotting  various 
bequefts  to  his  relations,  executors,  private  friends,  and  his 
father’s  benefaAors  ; he  appropriated  fevera!  fums  to  “ the 
benefit  of  printing,”  particulary  with  a view  to  the  relief  of 
aged  printers,  compofitors,  or  preffmen,  and  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  journeyman  compofitor,  whom  he  particu- 
larly defcribes,  and  w’ho  is  required  to  be  capable  of  reading 
and  conftruiug  Latin,  and  at  leaft  of  reading  Greek  flnently 
with  accents  : thefe  latter  bequefts  he  committed  to  the 
direAion  and  difpofal  of  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  afliftants 
of  the  company  of  ftationers.  Mr.  Bowyer  was  buried, 
agreeably  to  his  own  direAion,  at  Low-Layton,  in  Effex, 
and  a neat  monument  was  ereAed,  at  the  expence  of  his 
fucceffor  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  to  his  father’s  memory  and  his 
own,  upon  which  is  a Latin  infcription  w’ritten  by  himfelf, 
A buft  of  him  is  placed  in  Stationers’  hall,  with  an  En- 
glifh  infcription  annexed  to  it,  in  his  own  words  ; and  be- 
fides  this  there  are  alfo  a good  portrait  of  his  father,  and 
another  of  his  patron  Mr.  Nelion  ; all  prefented  to  the 
company  by  Mr.  Nichols.  Biographical  and  literai-y  anec- 
dotes of  William  Bowyer,  printer,  F.  S.  A.,  and  of  many 
of  his  learned  friends,”  by  John  Nichols,  his  apprentice, 
partner,  and  fucceffor.  qto.  1782. 

BOWYERS,  artificers  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make 
bows. 

In  which  fenfe,  bowyers  ftand  diftinguiffied  from  fletchers 
who  made  arrows. 

The  bowyers’  company  was  incorporated  in  1620,  and 
confifts  of  a mafter,  two  wardens,  twelve  afliftants,  and 
thirty  on  the  livery.  See  Company. 

BOX,  in  its  moft  general  acceptation,  is  ufed  to  denote  a 
cafe  for  holding  things ; of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
as  a falve-box,  pyxis  unguentaria,  that  ufed  by  furgeons  to 
carry  with  them. 

Box  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  fora  kind  of  meafure,  though 
variable  according  to  the  commodity.  Thus  the  box  of 
quickfilver  contains  from  one  to  two  hundred  weight  ; of 
prunellas,  about  fourteen  hundred  ; of  rings  for  keys,  two 
grofs,  &c. 

Box,  in  Botany.  See  Buxus. 

Box,  African,  See  Myrsine. 

Box,  coach,  a place  under  the  coachman’s  feat,  wherein 
he  puts  what  may  be  wanted  for  the  fervice  of  the  coach  or 
horfes. 

Box,  dice,  a narrow  deep  cornet,  channelled  within, where- 
in the  dice  are  fhaken  and  thrown.  This  anfwers  to  what 
the  Romans  called /ririZ/wj  whence  crepitantes  fritilli,  and, 
in  Seneca,  refonante  fritillo.  The  fame  author  alfo  ufes 
concutere  fritillum,  figuratively  for  playing.  Befides  the 
fritillus,  the  Romans,  for  greater  fecurity,  had  another  kind 
of  dice-box,  called  pyrgus,  and  fometimes  turricula.  It  was 
placed  immoveable  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  perfo- 
rated or  open  at  both  ends,  and  channelled  alfo  within  : 
over  the  top  was  put  a kind  of  funnel,  into  which  the  dies 
were  caft  out  of  the  fritillus  ; whence  defeending,  they  fell 
through  the  bottom  on  the  table ; by  which  afi  praAifmg, 
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«n  tliem  with  the  fingers  was  effeftually  prevented.  For 
v/ant  of  fome  contrivance  of  this  kind,  our  fliarpers  have 
opportunities  of  playing  divers  tricks  with  the  box,  as 
palming,  topping,  flabbing,  &c.  Hyde,  Hill.  Nerdilud, 

§ 5.  p.  27,  28. 

Box  iron,  a kind  of  cafe  wherein  the  heaters  are  inclofed 
for  ironing  linen. 

Box-money,  at  Ha%ard,  is  that  which  is  paid  the  box- 
keeper,  or  him  who  furnilhes  the  box  and  dice.  Betters 
have  the  advantage  over  callers,  as  they  have  no  box- 
money  to  pay,  which  at  long  run  would  beggar  the  mod 
fortunate  player.  Hence  fome  gamellers  will  never  call,  to 
fave  the  expence  of  box-money. 

Box  of  a plough,  a name  by  which  the  farmers  call  that 
crofs-piece  in  the  head  of  the  plough,  through  which  the 
fpindle  of  the  two  wheels  paffes,  and  to  which  are  fallened 
the  two  crofs-ftaves,  ferving,  by  their  holes,  to  regulate  the 
height  of  the  beam,  the  tow-chain  below,  the  Hake  which 
fopports  the  bridle-chain  above,  and  the  gallows  behind, 
into  which  are  fixed  the  wilds  with  the  crooks  of  iron,  for  the 
drawing  of  the  whole  plough  along.  This  part  of  the  plough 
is  placed  crofs-wifewith  the  beam,  and  Hands  much  below  it, 
and  not  far  from  the  ground.  See  Plough. 

Box  of  a rib-faw,  two  thin  iron  plates  fixed  to  a handle  ; 
in  one  of  the  iron-plates  is  an  opening  to  receive  a wedge, 
by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  faw. 

Box,  Jlrong,  a coffer  of  iron,  or  of  thick  wood,  fecured 
with  iron  plates,  and  a lock  with  feveral  bolts,  difficult 
either  to  be  opened  or  forced  ; chiefly  ufed  for  putting 
money  in. 

Box  the  compafs,  in  Sea-language,  to  repeat  the  oppofite 
points  of  the  compafs  alternately.  Thus,  N.  S.  N.  hy  E. 
S.  by  W.  N.N.E.  S.S.W.  &c. 

Box  of  the  compafs,  the  fquare  wooden  box  which  con- 
tains the  mariner’s  compafs ; in  the  conHrudlion  of  which 
no  iron  work  is  to  be  ufed. 

Box  of  a watch,  the  cafe  or  coyer. 

Box  of  a wheel,  the  aperture  wherein  the  axis  turns. 

Box-puceron,  in  Entomology,  among  old  writers,  the  coccus 
hefperidum,  an  infedl  that  infefls  the  box,  in  common,  with 
various  other  evergreens.  See  Hesperidum.  The  word 
;^puceron,  and  baHard  puceron,  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
applied  indiferiminately  to  feveral  di Hindi  genera  of  infedls 
that  infeH  plants,  as  thofe  of  the  cynips,  aphis,  thrips,  and 
others.  . 

Box-thorn,  \n  Botany.  See  Lycium. 

Box  tree,fand.  See  Hura. 

Box-hauling,  in  Seamanfhip,  a particular  method  of  veer- 
ing a ffiip,  when  the  fwell  of  the  fea  renders  tacking  im- 
pradlicable,  or  when  there  is  not  room  to  veer  by  the 
common  method  of  filling  the  head,  and  ffiivering  the  after- 
fails. This  operation  is  performed  by  putting  the  helm 
hard  a-lee,  which  brings  the  fliip’s  head  to  windward  ; the 
after-fails,  particularly  the  main-fail,  mizen,  and  mizen  Hay- 
fail,  are  to  be  hauled  up  ; as  loon  as  the  fails  begin  to 
fhake,  haul  in  the  weather-head  braces,  and  the  lee-fore, 
and  fore-top  bowlines ; the  fliip’s  head  will  then  fall  off, 
which,  together  with  the  adlion  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder,  by  the  fternway  flie  has  acquired,  will  bring  her 
round  until  the  wind  is  right  aft ; when  her  Hern  way  will 
have  ceafed,  and  then  the  helm  is  to  be  put  hard  a-weather : 
in  the  mean  time  the  after- fails  are  to  be  braced  up,  which 
will  greatly  alGH  in  bringing  the  fliip  round ; the  main-fail, 
miaen,  and  mizen  Hay-fail  are  to  be  fet,  the  head-yards 
braced  up,  as  the  fliip  conies  to  the  wind,  and  the  helm 
ftiifted  to  its  proper  pofition. 

Box-hill,  in  Geography,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, received  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  box-trees 


which  ornament  its  fnelving  Hides  and  fiimmit.  Many  of- 
thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  planted  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it 
by  the  celebrated  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Since  that  period  they  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the 
proprietor,  and  to  the  public.  “ Formerly,”  fays  Mr.  Gilpin, 
“ the  lliips  from  the  Levant  brought  fucli  quantities  of 
this  wood  in  ballaH,  that  the  trees  on  this  hill  could  not 
find  a purchafer  ; and  not  having  been  cut  in  65  years,  they 
were  growing  in  many  parts  cankered.  But  the  w'ar  having 
diiiiiniflied  the  influx  of  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  feveral 
purchafers  began  to  offer  for  this  native  wood ; and  in  the 
year  1795,  Hr  Harry  Mildm ay  put  it  up  to  audlion,  and 
fold  it  for  the  immenfe  fum  of  twelve  thoufand  pounds.” 
This  hill,  and  the  neighbouring  eminences,  on  which  the 
box-tree  flouriflies  in  fuch  profufion  and  perfedlion,  fliould 
be  confidered  as  making  a part  of  the  natural  hiHory  of 
Britain.  The  extenfive  profpefts  commanded  from  this 
place,  combining  with  its  fingular  and  beautiful  feenery, 
frequently  excite  the  attention  and  admiration  of  travellers. 
In  its  immediate  vicinity  are  feveral  elegant  villas,  and 
the  river  Mole,  which  runs  under  ground  for  fome  diHance, 
winds  its  flow  waters  beneath  the  precipitous  Hides  of 
this  hill.  Gilpin’s  Obfervations  on  tlie  WeHern  Part  of 
England,  8vo.  1798.  Manning’s  HiHory  of  Surrey,  fol. 
vol.  i.  1804. 

BOXBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  Palatinate ; 34  miles  E. 
of  Heidelberg. 

BOXBOROUGH,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Middle- 
fex  county,  and  Hate  of  Maffachufetts,  containing  387  inha- 
bitants ; 30  miles  N.  W.  from  BoHon. 

BOXERS,  a kind  of  athletes,  who  combat  or  contend  for 
vidlory  witli  their  fiHs.  See  Athlet.®. 

Boxers  are  the  fame  with  thofe  who,  among  the  Romans, 
were  called  pugiles.  The  ancient  boxers  contended  with  fuch 
force  and  fury,  that  they  frequently  daflted  out  one  ano- 
ther’s teeth,  broke  their  bones,  and  killed  each  other. 

The  Hrange  disfigurement  thefe  boxers  underwent  were 
fuch  that  frequently  they  could  not  be  known,  and  rendered 
them  the  objedls  of  many  railleries.  In  the  Greek  antho- 
logy, there  are  four  epigrams  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  one 
of  Lucian,  wherein  their  disfigurements  are  pleafantly  enough 
expofed.  Anthol.  Grtec.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  i,  2,  3.  10.  14. 

Boxes,  in  a play-houfe,  are  little  apartments  behind  and 
afide  of  ^the  pit.  We  fay,  the  front  boxes,  the  Hage- 
boxes,  &c. 

Boxes  of  the  pump.  See  Pump. 

BOXFORD,  in  Geography,  a fmall  townfhip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Effex  county,  Maffachufetts,  feated  on  the  S.  E. 
fide  of  Merrimack  river ; 7 miles  W.  of  Newbury  port, 
and  containing  852  inhabitants. 

BOXHORNIUS,  Mark  Zuerius,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  philologiH,  the  fon  of  .lames  Zuerius,  was  born  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  1612,  and  affumed  the  name  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Henry  Boxhorn,  a convert  from 
popery,  and  miniiler  of  Breda.  At  Breda,  where  he  was 
educated,  his  proficiency  in  literature  was  fuch,  that  at  the 
age  of  17  years  he  publiflied  fome  Latin  poems  that 
were  well  received,  and  at  the  age  of  20  he  was  editor  of 
fome  learned  works.  In  1632,  he  became  profeflbr  of 
rhetoric  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  Declining  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  queen  ChriHina  to  an  honourable 
office  in  Sweden,  he  fucceeded  Daniel  Heinfius  in  the  pro- 
fefforfliips  of  politics  and  hiHory,  both  which  departments 
he  occupied  with  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  benefit  to 
his  auditors.  His  literary  career,  however,  w'as  terminated 
by  death,  in  1653.  His  works  were  numerous  and  curious. 
He  pubbftied,  in  addition  to  his  juvenile  labours  as  an  editor, 
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not£8  wpcn  JuHln,  Pliny’s  Fp'ftlcs,  ard  Tacitus,  ar.d  a 
“ Commentary  npon  tli£  Lite  of  Agricola,”  by  the  lalt 
mentioned  author.  In  a work  written  by  him  on  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  he  endeavoured  to  etlabhfh  the  claims 
of  Haerlem.  in  oppofition  to  tbofe  of  Mentz.  He  a!fo 
wrote  a I.,atin  account  of  the  fiege  of  Breda.  Among  tiis 
political  pieces  are  enumerated  his  defences  of  the  liberty 
of  navigation  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  a fiiort  account  of  the 
•Dutch  condilution,  and  a vindication  of  the  rights  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  Englifh  throne.  He  wrote  “ Critical 
and  hidorical  diffcttatiors  on  the  antiquities  of  Gaul  and 
Scythia  and  “ Sacred  and  prophane  hiltory  from  the 
birth  of  Chriit,  to  the  year  1650,”  in  one  volume  qtn. 
His  account  of  learned  women  never  appeared.  His  let- 
ters. and  his  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  were  printed  after 
his  death.  Gen,  Diet. 

BOXING,  the  excrcife  of  fighting  with  the  fift=,  either 
naked  or  with  a done  or  leaden  ball  gralptd  in  them  : in 
which  fenfe  boxing  coincides  with  the  pugtUatus  of  the  Ro- 
maas,  and  what,  on  our  amphitheatres,  is  fometimes  called 
trial  of  manhood.  When  the  cham.pions  had  ci^xipxi,  or  balls, 
whether  of  lead  or  Hone,  it  was  properly  denominated 
fCfj.a.x'O’'}  Potter,  Arch.  Grose,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  vol.  i. 

The  ancient  boxing  dillered  from  the  pugna  cajluum,  in 
which  the  combatants  had  leathern  thongs  on  their  hands, 
and  balls,  to  offend  their  antagonills  ; though  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  frequently  Overlooked,  and  fighting  with  the  cajlus 
ranked  as  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  pug iles.  We  may  dif- 
tingmfii  three  fpecies  of  boxings  viz.,  where  both  the  head 
and  hands  were  naked  ; where  the  hands  were  armed  and 
the  head  naked;  and  where  the  head  was  covered  with  a 
kind  of  cap  called  amphotides,  and  the  hands  alfo  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  cajlus^  which  fee- 

Boxing  is  an  ancient  exercife,  having  been  in  ufe  in  the 
heroic  times,  b.-'fore  the  invention  of  iron  or  weapons.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets,  feveral 
deferiptions  of  this  ruddt,  and  mod  dangerous  of  the  gym- 
naftic  combats.  In  Homer,  we  have  that  of  Epeus  and 
•Eurialus  ; in  Theocritus,  that  of  P®llux  and  Amycus ; 
in  Apollonius  Rhodius  an 'account  of  the  fame  battle;  in 
Virgil  that  of  Dares  and  Entellus ; and  in  Statius,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus,  are  relations  of  feveral  other  combatants. 
Diofeor.  Idyl,  22.  Argonautic.  1.  2.  ^Eneid.  1.  i.  The- 
ocritus, 1.  6.'  Argonaut.  !.  4. 

Thofe  who  prepared  themfelves  for  it,  ufed  all  the  means 
that  could  be  contriv'd  to  render  themielves  fat  and  fi^niy, 
that  they  might  be  better  able  to  endure  blows:  whence 
corpulent  men  cr  women  were  iifuaily  called/>(/^P«,  accord- 
ing to  Terence  : “ Siqua  eft  habdior  panic,  pugilem  effe 
aiunt.”  M.  Burette  has  given  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
pugilate,  or  boxing,  with  gnat  txadlncP,  Mem.  Acad. 
Infcript.  tom.  iv.  p.35d> 

The  athlctas  fometimes  came  immediately  to  blow?,  and 
began  with  charging  in  the  moft  furious  manner.  Some- 
times whole  hours  palLd  in  harafliiig  and  fat'guing  each 
other,  by  a continual  extcnlion  of  their  arms,  rendering 
their  mutual  blows  ineffcdlual,  and  endeavouring  by  this 
mode  of  defence  to  keep  off  their  adverfiries.  But  when 
they  fought  with  the  utmoff  fury,  they'  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
kead  and  face,  which  parts  they  were  moft  anxious  to  de- 
fend, by  either  avoiding  or  catching  the  blorcs  th.at  were 
aimed  at  them.  When  a combatant  threw  him.felf  with  all 
his  energy  up  n another,  they  had  a furprifing  r.dditls  in 
avoiding  the  attack,  by  a nimble  turn  ot  the  body,  which 
caufed  the  incautious  adverfary  to  fall,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  victory.  Notwiihftanding  the  ferocity  with  which  the 
combatants  contended,  they  were,  fomelmies  fo  exhaufted 
Vol.  V. 


by  the  duration  of  the  combat,  as  to  be  under  the  necefflty 
of  making  a truce,  upon  which  the  battle  was  fufpuided 
for  fome  minutes,  which  were  employed  in  recovering  from 
their  fatigue,  and  rubbing  off  the  Eveat  wiih  v.  liich  they 
were  bathed.  They  then  renewed  the  fight,  till  one  of 
them,  by  letting  fail  his  arms  through  weaknefs,  or  by 
fwoonmg  away',  indicated  that  he  could  no  longer  fupport 
the  pain  and  fatigue,  and  deiired  quarter,  which  was  con- 
feffing  himfelf  vanquifhed. 

This  ait,  adapted,  as  one  might  conceive,  only  to  3 
period  ot  barbarilm,  has  in  modern  tunes  been  almoft  appro- 
priated by  the  Enghffi  ; and  about  half  a ceuitury  ago  it 
formed  a part  of  the  exhibitions  at  plares  of  public  a.mufe- 
ment.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  nobility,  and  even  tolcr- 
a'ed  by  the  magiftrates.  Before  the  eftabli.En^ent  of 
Broug'-. ton’s  amphuheatre,  a booth  W’as  creded  at  'Potttn- 
ham  cou.-t  in  London,  ih-_  proprietor  of  wldch,  Mr.  Geo, 
1 aylor,  invited  the  p.-'oEffors  of  the  art  of  pugilifm  to  dif- 
play  their  fleill,  and  the  pubhc  to  attend  their  performance.s. 
The  entrance  money,  amounting  fometimes  to  loo  or  150/, 
was  fhared  among  the  perform.-rs,  in  fuch  proportion,  that 
the  victorious  champion  had  two-thirds  of  it,  and  the  van- 
quilhed  one-third;  and  in  feme  cafes  both  had  an  eqiul 
lhare.  When  complaints  were  made  by  the  nobility  and 
pntry  of  the  inconvenience  attending  the  exhibitions  in 
Taylor’s  booth,  they  prevailed  on  Mr.  Broughton,  at  that 
ti.me  of  rifing  fame  in  the  clafs  of  pugilifts,  to  build  a place 
better  aaapted  for  the  purpofe.  A fubferiptiun  was  raifed, 
and,  in  1742,  a building  was  ereded  behind  Oxford  road, 
and  denominated  Broughton’s  new  Amphitheatre.”  I'l 
this  building  there  were,  befides  a ftage  for  the  combatant s, 
feats  correfponding  to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries  in  other 
theatres.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  public  tafte  was  re- 
fined and  improved,  fo  that  exhibitions  of  this  kind  ceafed 
to  be  popular,  and  funk  into  neglcd.  At  a laier  period, 
the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants  ferved  to  rtndc-r  them  ftill 
more  difreputable,  and  unworthy  of  any  patronage  and  en- 
couragement. Inftances,  however,  arc  often  occurring  of 
the  renewal  of  thefe  contefts  ; but  they  are  now  fo  dif- 
graceful  in  the  pubhc  eftimation,  and  fo  much  reftraintd 
and  prohibited  by  the  interference  of  the  magiftrates,  that 
they  are  attended  by  few  perfor.s  above  the  lowcft  clafs  of 
the  community,  whenever,  by  eluding  notice,  they  happen 
to  take  place. 

Boxing,  an  operation  in  failing,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
box-hauling.  ^ Ic  is  perform  d by  laying  the  head  fails 
back,  to  receive  the  greateft  force  of  the  wind  in  a line  per- 
pendicular to  their  fiirface,  in  order  to  bring  the  fliip’s 
head  back  into  the  line  of  her  courfe,  after  ftie  had  inc.intd 
to  windward  of  it,  by  neglect  of  the  perfon  at  the  hedm,  or 
otherwife.  But  Ihould  a fiiip  be  taken  flat  a-back,  or 
throiigli  neglect,  in  net  timely  boxing  her  off,  it  fhould 
caufe  the  wind  to  be  broad  upon  the  other  bow,  and  ic 
fhould  be  the  wifh  of  the  officer  to  have  her  upon  the  fame 
tack  as  before,  then  furl  the  helm  over  to  that  fide,  whicli 
juft  before  was  the  weather ; b'ail  up  the  mizen,  and  mi- 
zen  fiay-fail;  raife  the  main-tack  and  fheet,  and  fqiiarc  the 
after-yards.  In  this  fitiiation  of  the  helm  and  tails,  ffie 
will  pay  round  off  upon  her  keel;  and  when  the  has 
brought^  the  wind  aft,  and  gathered  head-way,  lliift  the 
helm.  I he  wind  round  upon  the  other  quarter,  haul  aft 
the  mizen  and  mizm  ftay-lail  fheets,  brace  up  the  afrer- 
yards,  get  on  board,  the  main  tack,  and  haul  aft  the  fficct. 
As  file  comes  to,  right  the  helm,  and  trim  fharp  as  b-fure. 

Boxing,  in  Ship  luilding,  tiie  projeClion  left  on  the 
haufe- pieces,  in  the  wake  of  the  hauft-hole?,  where  the 
p!a.nks  do  not  run  through. 
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Boxing  Is  alfoufed  for  the  tapping  of  a tree,  to  make 
it  yield  its  juice. 

The  boxing  of  maple  is  performed  by  making  a hole  with 
an  axe  or  chiffelinto  the  fide  of  the  tree,  about  a foot  from 
the  ground  ; out  of  it  flow's  a liquor  from  w'hich  fugar  is 
made.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  364.  See  Maple,  Bleeding- 
BiacH, and  Sap, 

BOXMEER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  fitu- 
ate  on  the  well  fide  of  the  Meufe,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
duchy  of  Gueldres : 8 leagues  E.  of  Bois-le  I)uc,  and  4 
S.S.Vv.  of  Clevef. 

BOXTEHUDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen,  feated  on  the  river 
Efte  or  Effe,  navigable  for  boats  to  the  Elbe.  It  is  fubjedl 
to  the  Danes  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Hamburg.  N.  !at.  53°  40', 
E.  long.  9°  33'. 

BOX'i’EL,  a town  of  Braban%  feated  on  the  Dommel, 
and  furnifhed  with  fluices  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Bois  le-Duc.  N. 
lat.  51°  30'.  E.  long.  5°  15'. 

BOY-Bishop,  in  AittquUy.  See  Bishop. 

Boy,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Catalonia  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Barcelona. 

BOYAR,  or  Boiar,  a term  ufed  for  a Ruffian  lord,  or 
g'-andee.  According  to  Becman,  boyars  arc  what,  in 
other  countries,  are  called  the  upper  nobility  j he  adds, 
that  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  in  his  diplomas,  names  boyars 
■ before  waywodes. 

It  has  not  yet  been  fatisfadlorily  determined,  what  the 
ancient  boyars  were ; whence  they  derived  their  defcent ; 
and  how  they  maintained  their  dignity ; and  whether  this 
dignity  was  conferred  by  the  fovereign  ; whether  it  attached 
to  birth,  or  whether  it  fprung  from  the  rank  and  import- 
ance which  they  brought  with  them  into  the  country.  If 
we  confider  them  as  the  privy  counfellors  of  the  fovereign, 
then  their  precedence  arifes  merely  from  their  office,  or 
they  mull  have  pofTcffed  it  by  their  birth.  But  it  has  been 
likewile  affirmed  that  the  boyars,  now  in  general  the  motl 
confiderable  of  the  Ruffian  nobility,  came  from  abroad,  were 
fprung  from  foreign  anceftors,  and  brought  their  nobility 
into  the  empire  with  them.  However,  future  refearches  are 
iieceffary  for  obtaining  fatisfaftion,  with  regard  to  thefe 
queflions.  During  the  Tartarian  and  Mongolian  fowereign- 
ty  no  trace  of  them  is  found  ; and  even  during  the  reign 
of  czar  Ivan  Vaffillievitch  I.  no  fuch  title  appears,  though 
it  feems  to  have  arifen  at  that  time,  or  very  foon  after  it  : 
for  under  the  czar  Ivan  Vaffillievitch  II.,  the  boyars  had 
already  endeavoured  to  colledl  a confiderable  force ; but 
were  much  overawed  by  that  monarch.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  period  of  diftradlion,  occafioned  by  the  afpiring 
views  of  the  patriarch  and  his  luperior  clergy,  the  boyars 
leized  the  favourable  opportunity  of  extending  their  power. 
It  is  alfo  probable,  that  perfons  of  refpedlable  birth  from 
other  countries,  occupied  high  ftations  in  Ruffia,  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  privileges  brought 
with  them,  enjoyed  great  authority  ; and  hence  all 
boyars,  i.  e.  the  fuperior  officers,  might  take  occafion  to 
affume  a conlequence,  which  they  afterwards,  as  opportu- 
nities occurred,  endeavoured  to  enlarge.  Although  the 
boyars  are  always  mentioned  in  hillory  as  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  yet  the  fame  hillory  alfo  informs  us,  that  they  re- 
ceived their  dignity  from  the  fovereign  alone,  that  ic  was 
entirely  perfonal,  and  that  it  was  not  tranftnitted  by 
inheritance  from  father  to  fon.  Accordingly,  it  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  monarch,  whether  he  would  have  many 
or  few  boyars : and,  therefore,  they  can  never  be  con- 
fidered  as  native  privileged  deputies  of  the  people,,  nor  as 
perfons  who  could  reftram  the  power  of  the  £overeign>  or 


refill  him  in  the  undue  exertions  of  it.  In  forr.e  cafes, 
however,  they  ufurped  an  authority  to  which  they  had  no 
jull  prttenfions,  and  then  -brought  great  diftrefs  upon  the 
empire.  At  the  drawing  up  of  the  ulofhenie,  or  old  law 
of  the  land,  they,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  were  confulted  ; 
but  probably  only  as  privy  counfellors,  under  which  de- 
fcription  they  were  generally  noticed  in  the  ukalfes.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  prevent  any  further  ufurpation  and  mif- 
takts,  an  edldl  was  iffued  in  1701  by  Peter  I.,  that  they 
fbould  no  longer  be  mentioned  at  all  in  the  ukaffes.  From 
the  authority  they  pofTcffed,  and  with  a natural  defire  of 
extending  it,  it  may  be  reafonably  prefumed,  that  they 
took  a lead  in  the  eleftions  of  the  fovereign  princes,  if  they 
w'ere  not  the  prime  managers  of  them  ; they  without  doubt 
thought  themfelves  the  firfi  perfonages  after  the  fovereign  and 
the  privileged  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  efpecially  of  ail 
the  relt  of  the  nobility  ; and  this  feems  to  be  the  reaion  why 
the  latter  are  not  named  among  the  cledlors.  The  boyars,  in 
early  times,  when  wars  were  frequent,  befides  having  a (hare 
in  the  eledlion,  were  commanders  of  the  armv,  as  well  as  the 
minitlers  and  counfellors  of  the  prince.  The  directing 
fenate  in  the  Ruffian  government,  inllituted  by  the  empe- 
ror Peter  I.  about  the  year  1711,  and  railed  to  the  rank 
of  the  fupreme  college  of  the  empire,  confilled  at  firll  of 
9 boyars  ; and  feems  to  have  been  created  in  the  place  of 
the  old  boyars.  The  boyars  before  his  time  fat  at  the  helm 
of  (late  in  the  capital,  and  officiated  as  viceroys  in  the  pro- 
vinces, deciding,  commanding,  and  adling  according  to 
their  own  humours.  But  he  abrogated  the  court  of  boyars, 
called  “ Boyarfleoi  dvor,”  which  bad  hitherto  conftituted 
the  minillry  of  the  czar  or  tzar,  and  without  whole  confent 
nothing  could  be  enadled,  infomuch  that  all  the  decrees  of 
government  began  with  thefe  words,  “ By  command  of 
the  tzar,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  boyars and 
fubftituted  the  fenate  in  its  room.  Writers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  preciie  meaning  of  the  word  “ boyar,”  or  “ boy- 
arin.”  in  the  diftionaries  it  is  made  to  denote  a lord,  a 
perfon  of  quality,  or  a nobleman.  Sometimes  it  peculiarly 
denotes  a foldrer.  In  the  Ruffian  language,  “ boyarin”  fig* 
nifies  a gentleman,  a perfon  of  diflinttion,  or  a mailer  of 
a family  : and  the  Ruffian  peafant  ufually  ftyles  his  noble- 
man, even  though  he  has  neither  rank  nor  eilate,  boyarin, 
or  contraftedly,  barin,  and  his  fpoufe,  boyarina.  Hence 
the  talle-fcrvicc,  performed  by  the  boors  to  their  lord,  is 
called  “ boyarfehtfehina.”  Tooke’s  view  of  the  Ruffian 
Empire,  vol.  ii. 

BOYAU,  in  Fortification,  a branch  of  the  trenches  j be- 
ing a ditch  covered  with  a parapet,  which  forms  a communi- 
cation between  two  trenches  ; it  runs  parallel  to  the  de- 
fcnfive  works  of  the  body  of  the  place,  and  ferves  as  a line 
of  contravallation,  to  hinder  the  fallies  of  the  befieged,  and 
alfo  to  fecure  the  miners.  When  it  is  a line  or  cut,  that 
runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome  fpot  of  ground,  it  is 
drawn  fo  that  it  may  not  be  enfiladed,  that  is,  that  the  Ihot 
from  the  town  may  not  fcour  along  it. 

BOYCE,  Dr.  William,  in  Biography,  organill  and 
compofer  to  his  majefty,was  a mufician  to  whom  our  choral 
fervice  is  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  his  own  excellent 
choral  works,  but  for  the  well  feledled,  corredl,  and  fpendid 
edition  of  our  cathedral  mufic,  which  he  pubiifhed  in  three 
volumes,  large  folio,  upon  the  plan,  and  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  mafter  and  predeceffor,  Dr.  Greene,  to 
whom  he  ferved  an  apprenticefhip. 

This  eminent  profeffor  (Boyce)  was  born  at  Joyners’  hall, 
in  the  city,  of  whrch  his  father  was  houfekeeper,  and  with 
whom  he  refided  during  celibacy.  When  he  became  a family* 
man,  his  refidence  was  in  Cbancery-Iaae,  t*  the  end  of  the 
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reipfn  of  his  late  tnajefty  George  II  , about  which  time  he  re- 
moved to  Keiifin)j  toil  Gore,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  i779- 
He  was  educated  at  Sc.  Paul’s  fchool,  and  began  hismutical 
career  as  a chorilter  in  that  cathedral.  When  he  loft  his  treble 
to  :e,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Dr.  Greene,  then  organift 
ot  tile  metropolitan  church.  Tne  mailer  and  fcholar  feemed 
worthy  of  each  other,  living  in  the  utmoft  cordiality  and 
friendlhip  ; the  mailer  loving  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  ho- 
nouring and  refpctling  the  mailer,  to  the  end  of  their 
lives. 

In  17,34.  ® candidate  for  the  place  of  organift  of 

St.  Michael’s  church,  Cornhiil,  with  Froud,  Young.  James 
Worgan,  and  Kelway.  But  though  he  was  unfuccefslul 
in  this  application,  Kelway  having  been  eletSled,  yet  he  was 
appointed,  the  fame  year,  to  the  place  of  organift  of  Oxford 
chapel;  and,  in  1736,  upon  the  death  of  Weldon,  when 
Kelway,  being  eledled  organift  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
refigned  his  place  at  St.  Michael’s  Corhhill,  Boyce  was  not 
only  defied  organift  of  that  church,  but  organift  and  com- 
pofer  in  the  chapel  royal. 

The  fame  year  he  fet  David’s  Lamentations  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan,”  which  was  performed  at  the  Apollo  Society. 
About  the  year  1743,  he  produced  his  ferenata  of  ” Solo- 
mon,” which  was  not  only  long  and  jnitly  admired,  as  a 
pleafing  and  elegant  compofitlon,  but  ftill  affords  great  de- 
light to  the  friends  of  Englilh  mulic,  whenever  it  is  per- 
formed. His  next  publication  was  “ Twelve  Sonatas  or 
Trios  for  two  Violins  and  a Bafe,”  which  were  longer  and 
more  generally  purchafed,  performed,  and  admired,  than  any 
produftions  of  the  kind  in  this  kingdom,  except  thofe  of 
Corelli.  They  were  not  only  in  conftant  ufe,  as  chamber 
mulic,  in  private  concerts,  for  which  they  w'ere  originally 
defigned,  but  in  our  theatres,  as  adl-tunes  ; and  public  gar- 
dens, as  favourite  pieces,  during  many  years. 

In  1749,  he  fet  the  ode  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mafon, 
for  the  inllallation  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftle,  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  at  which  time  he  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  doflor  in  mulic  by  that 
univerfiiy.  Soon  after  this  event  he  fet  the  “ Chaplet,” 
a miifical  drama,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Mendtz,  for 
Drury. lane  theatre,  which  had  a very  favourable  reception, 
and  long  run,  and  continued  many  years  in  ufe  among  the 
flock  pieces  for  that  theatre.  Not  long  after  the  firft  per- 
formance of  this  drama,  his  friend  Mr.  Beard  brought  on 
the  fame  ftage  the  fecular  ode,  written  by  Drydcn,  and  ori- 
ginally fet  by  Dr.  Boyce  for  Hickford’s  room,  or  the  Caftle 
■concert,  where  it  was  firft  performed,  in  ttill  life.  This 
piece,  though  lefs  fuccefsful  than  the  “ Chaplet,”  by  the 
animated  exertions  of  Mr.  Beard,  was  many  times  exhibited 
before  it  was  wholly  laid  afide.  Thefe  compofitions,  with 
occafional  fingle  fongs  for  Vaiixhall  and  Ranelagh,  diffemi- 
nated  the  fame  of  Dr.  Boyce  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  a 
dramatic  and  mifcellaneoiis  compofer,  whiJe  liis  choral  cooi- 
pofitions  for  the  king’s  chapel,  for  the  feaft  of  the  fons  of 
the  clergy  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  for  the  triennial  meetings  at 
the  three  cathedrals  of  Worcefler,  Hereford,  and  Glouccf- 
ter,  at  the  performances  in  all  which  places  he  conftantly 
prefided  till  the  time  of  his  death,  eltablifhed  his  repu- 
tation as  an  eccltliaftical  compofer  and  able  mailer  of  har- 
mony. 

Dr.  Boyce,  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  abilities  of 
Handel,  was  one  ef  the  few  of  our  church  compofers  who 
neither  pdlaged  nor  fervilely  imitated  him.  There  is  an  ori- 
ginal and  fterling  merit  in  his  produdlions,  foiindrd  as  much 
on  the  ftudy  of  our  own  old  mailers,  as  on  the  befl  m ^dels 
of  other  countries,  that  gives  to  ail  his  works  a peculiar 
ftatnp  and  charadler  of  his  own,  for  ftrength,  clearnefs,  and 
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facility,  without  any  mixture  of  ftyles,  or  extraneous  and 
heterogeneous  ornaments. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Greene,  in  1757,  he  was  appointed 
malfer  of  the  king’s  band,  and,  in  175S,  on  the  death  of 
Travers,  organift  of  the  chapel  royal;  of  which  he  had  fuc- 
ceedtd  Weldon,  in  1736,  as  compofer;  fo  that  he  enjoyed 
three  honourable  appointments  at  once,  which  ufed  to  be 
fupplied  by  three  feveral  profefl'ors.  The  gout  put  an  end 
to  tlie  exillence  of  this  worthy  man,  and  excellent  compoler, 
at  the  age  of  69.  He  was  iucceedtd  in  the  chapel  royal  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Dupuis,  and,  as  a mailer  of  his  ma- 
jefly’s  band,  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

BOYD,  Marx  Alexander,  a defeendant  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  this  name  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  Gallo- 
way in  1562,  and  placed  for  education  at  Glafgow,  under 
the  care  ot  his  uncle,  the  arebbifhop.  But  being  of  an  un- 
governable and  turbulent  temper,  he  quarrelled  with  his 
preceptors,  deftroyed  his  books,  and  renounced  the  purfuits 
of  literature.  He  then  fought  to  pufli  hisintereft  at  court  ; 
and  when  all  the  endeavours  of  his  friends  to  ferve  him  in 
that  fituation  proved  ineft'edluai,  they  fent  him  in  a military 
capacity  to  the  wars  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  a view  of 
reflraining  the  violence  of  his  temper.  From  hence  he  foon 
removed  to  Paris,  and  loft  his  whole  flock  of  money  by 
gaming.  The  diftrefs  that  enftied  feems  to  have  brought 
him  to  refledlion,  and  he  determined  to  apply  to  literary 
ftudies.  Accordingly  he  repaired  to  Bourges,  and  attended 
the  leftures  of  the  famous  civilian  Cujacius-  To  this  emi- 
nent profeffor  he  recommended  himfelf  by  peculiar  attention 
and  refped,  and  by  adopting  his  tafte  in  Latin  poetry  ; and 
thus  he  acquired  a fondnefs  for  the  antiquated  ftyle  of  En- 
nius, and  of  the  older  Latin  poets.  From  Bourges  he  was 
driven  by  the  plague  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to  Italy.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  he  removed  thither,  and 
bore  arms  with  reputation  in  the  royal  caufe;  and  after  a 
variety  of  adventures  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  in  i6oi.  The  talents  and  performances  of  Boyd 
have  been  much  over-rated  ; and  he  has  been  reprefented  as 
another  “ admirable  Crichton.”  But  though  he  poffeffed 
a vigorous  and  verfatile  genius,  he  never  acquired,  probably 
on  account  of  his  indolence  and  diffipation,  any  kind  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  excellence.  Brfides  feveral  manuferipts  which  ha 
left  behind  him,  on  political,  critical,  and  poetical  topics, 
his  “ Epiftols  Heroidum,”  and  his  “ Hymni,”  w’cre  pub- 
liflied  in  the  “ Ddicise  Poetarum  Scotorum,”  printed  at 
Amfterdam,”  in  2 vols-  i2mo.  1637.  “ Epift olse” 

were  infenbed  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  or  James  I.  of 
England,  whom  he  reprefents  as  fuperior  to  Pallas  in  wif- 
dom,  and  Mars  in  arms.  As  to  the  charafler  of  his  poetry, 
it  confilts  in  an  imitation  of  the  w'orft  manner  of  Ovid  ; and 
his  hymns,  which  have  no  tinflure  of  devotion,  are  poemi 
to  which  he  has  annexed  the  title  of  fome  flower  or  herb, 
the  qualities  of  which  he  has  deferibed.  Bifhop  Tanner  in- 
forms us,  that,  befides  his  epiftles  and  hymns,  he  publifhed 
two  books  of  “ Epigrams.”  Biog.  Brit. 

BOYDELL,  John,  a liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  an 
honour  to  his  country,  was  born  at  Dorrington,  in  Shropfhirc, 
on  the  19th  of  January  1719.  His  father,  who  was  a laiid- 
furveyor,  intended  his  fon  for  his  own  profeflion ; and,  had 
it  not  been  for  one  of  thofe  little  accidents  which  often  deter- 
mine the  path  that  men  arc  deftined  to  walk,  he  had  wafted 
that  life,  which  has  been  fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  and  be- 
neficial to  this  nation,  in  meafuring  and  valuing  the  acres  of 
Shropfhire  fquires,  and  the  manors  of  Welch  baronets. 
Fortunately  for  himfelf  and  the  arts,  a trifling  incident 
gave  a different  direftion  to  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  aim  at 
the  delineation  of  fccnes  more  pifturefque  than  the  ground- 
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plane  of  houfte,  boundaries  of  fields,  or  windings  of  obfcurc 
roads.  While  he  was  yet  very  young,  chance, threw  in  h:s 
way  “ Baddrley’s  Views  of  different  Count  y Seats and 
among  them  was  one  of  Havvardtn  cafUe,  Flintfhire  ; which 
being  the  Fat  of  fir  John  G ynn,  by  whom  he  was  then  em- 
ployed in  his  profcfllonal  capacity,  and  in  the  parifh  of  which 
h'.s  father  was  an  inhabitant,  naturally  actrafted  his  atten- 
tion. An  exaft  delineation  of  a building  that  he  had  fo 
often  contemp’afed,  aff  >rded  him  pleafme,  and  excited  an 
aflon-rnment  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed.  Con- 
iidcrrng  it  as  an  engraving,  and  reflefting  that  from  the 
{^rne  copper  niight  be  taken  an  almofi:  indefinite  number 
•of  rmpreliioiis,  he  determined  to  quit  the  pen.  and  take 
i:p  t’le  graver,  as  an  inft  ument  which  wcii’d  enable 
hi.m  to  dilfiminste  whatever  work  he  could  produce,  in 
lo  much  Wider  a circle.  This  refolution  ve^as  no  fooner 
made,  than  it  was  put  in  execution;  for,  with  that  fpirit 
and  p li'tverance  which  he  manifefttd  in  every  fucceding 
Jcene  of  life,  he,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  walked  up  to 
the  metropolis,  and  bound  himfcif  apprentice  for  feveti  years 
to  Mi'.  Toms,  the  engraver  of  the  print  which  had  io  forci- 
bly attradled  his  attention.  Thefe,  and  accidents  equally 
trifling,  foraetimes  attraft  men  of  ftrong  minds  into  the  path 
that  leads  diredl,  to  fame,  and  have  been  generally  confidered 
?.3  proving  that  they  were  born  with  fome  peculiar  genius 
forfome  peculiar  ftiidy  ; though,  after  all,  genius  is  per- 
haps little  more  than  what  a great  moralill  has  denned  it : 

. — “ a inmd  with  ftrong  powers  accidentally  directed  to  fome 
particular  objctff.”  Sir  J.  Reynolds  had  the  firfl:  fondnefs 
for  his  a.'t  excited  by  the  perufal  of  “ Richardfon’s  Treatife 
'on  Painting;”  and,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  Mr.  Boy- 
del!  vvaa  induced  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving,  by  a coarfe 
pi'int  of  a coarfe  artill,  reprefenting  a tnif-fhapen  Gothic 
callle. 

His  conduft,  during  his  apprenticefliip,  was  eminently 
affiduous.  Eager  to  attain  all  pofuble  kiio'wkdge  of  an  art 
on  which  his  mind  was  bent,  and  of  every  thing  that  could 
be  ufeful  to  him  ; and  impelled  by  an  induftry  that  feemtd 
inherent  in  his  nature,  he,  whenever  he  could,  attended  the 
academy  in  St.  Martin’s-lane  to  perfefl  himfelf  in  drawing  ; 
his  leifure  hours  in  the  evening  were  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of 
perfpeftive,  and  to  the  learning  of  French  vvitliout  the  aid  of  a 
luafter.  After  very  fteadily  purfuing  his  bufintfs  for  fix  years, 
and  finding  himfelf  a better  artift  than  his  teacher,  he  bought 
from  Mr.  Toms  the  lad  year  of  his  apprenticefhip,  and 
became  his  own  mafter  ; and  the  firfl  ufc  that  he  made  of  his 
freedom  was  to  I'etnrn  into  his  own  country,  where  he  mar- 
ried a very  deferving  young  perfon  of  a mod  refpedlable  fa- 
mily, to.  whom  he  had  an  early  attachment,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  many  years  in  great  felicity. 

In  the  year  1745,  or  1 746,  he  pubhflied  fix  fmall  landfcapes, 
defigned  and  engraved  by  himfelf.  This  publication,  from  his 
having,  in  moft  of  the  views,  chofen  a fituation  in  which  a 
bridge  formed  part  of  the  feenery,  w’as  entitled  “The  Bridge- 
Book,”  and  fold  for  a (hilling.  Small  as  this  fum  was,  he 
-fometimes  fpoke  with  apparent  pleafure  of  a filverfmith  in 
Duke’s-court,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  having  fold  fo  many,  that 
when  he  fettled  his  annual  account,  he  thought  it  would  be 
civil  to  take  a filver  pint  mug  in  part  of  payment,  and  this  mug 
he  retained  until  his  dying  day.  He  afterwards  defigned  and 
engraved  many  other  views,  generally  of  places  in  and  about 
London,  and  publilhed  the  greater  part  of  them  at  the  low 
price  of  one  Ihiiling  each.  But  even  at  this  early  period, 
he  was  fo  much  alive  to  fame,  that  after  having  paffed 
Tveral  months  in  copying  an  hiftorical  pidlure  of  Coriolanus 
by  Sebaftian  Concha,  hefo  much  difliked  his  own  engraving, 
that  he  cut  the  plate  to  pieces.  Belide  thefe,  he  engraved 


many  prints  from  Brockliig,  Berchem,  Salvator  Rofa,  &rc. 
The  manner  in  which  many  of  them  are  executed  is  highly 
refpeftable  ; and,  being  done  at  a time  when  the  artift  had 
much  other  bufinefs  to  attend  to,  difplays  an  induftry  r.arcly 
to  be  parallelled,  and  proves,  tliat  bad  he  devoted  all  his 
time  to  engraving,  he  would  have  ranked  high  in  the  pro- 
feffion.  His  facility  of  execution,  and  unconquerable  per- 
feverance,  having  thus  enabled  him  to  complete  152  prints, 
he  collcfted  the  whole  in  one  port  folio,  and  publilhed  it  at 
five  guineas.  He  modeftly  allowed,  that  he  himfelf  had  not 
at  that  time  arrived  at  any  eminence  in  the  art  of  engraving  ; 
aiid  that  thofe  prints  are  now  chiefly  valuable  from  a compari- 
fon  of  them  with  the  improved  ftate  of  the  art  within  the  laft 
/Jo  years.  In  faCl,  there  were  at  that  time  no  eminent  en- 
gravers in  England ; and  Mr.  Boydtll  faw  the  neceflity  of 
forcing  the  art  by  flimulating  men  of  genius  with  futlabie 
rewards.  With  the  profits  of  the  folio  volume  of  prints 
above  mentioned,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  very  libe.'-ally  the 
beft  artifts  of  his  time,  and  thus  prefented  the  world  with 
Englifh  engravings  from  the  works  of  the  greateft  mailers. 
The  enccufagemtnt  that  he  experienced  from  the  public  was 
equal  to  the  fpirit  and  patriotifm  of  his  undertaking,  and  fooa 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  ample  fortune.  Ele  ufed  to  obferve, 
that  he  believed  the  book  we  have  alluded  to  was  the  firft 
that  ever  made  a lord  mayor  of  London  ; and  that  when  the 
fmalhicfij  of  the  work  was  compared  with  what  had  followed, 
it  would  imprefs  all  young  men  with  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
often  held  out  to  them,  “ that  induftry,  patience,  and  psr- 
feverance,  if  united  to  moderate  talents,  are  certain  to  fur- 
mount  all  difficulties.”  Mr.  Boydell,  though  he  never  him- 
felf made  any  great  progufs  as  an  engraver,  was  certainly 
the  greateft  encourager  of  the  art  tiiat  this  country  ever 
knew.  Englifh  engravings,  which  were  before  confidcred 
as  extremely  inferior  to  thole  of  foreign  nations,  began  from 
that  time  to  be  highly  prized  ; and  the  exportation  of  them 
foon  became  a valuable  article  of  com.merce.  On  tlie  5th  of 
Auguft,  1782,  Mr.  Boydell  was  chofen  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  ward  of  Cheap,  in  the  room  of  alderman 
Crichton,  deceafed.  , 

Having  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  promoting  the  art  of  engrav. 
ing  in  this  country,  he  refoived  to  direifi  his  next  efforts  to 
the  eftabliftiing  of  an  Eiigliili  fchool  of  hiftorical  painting; 
and  jnftly  conceiving  that  no  fiibjedl  could  be  more  appre- 
pnace  for  fuch  a national  attempt,  than  England’s  infpired 
poet,  and  great  painter  of  nature,  Sbakfpeare,  he  projeAed, 
and  juft  lived  to  fee  comp  eted,  a moft  fplendid  edition  of 
tlie  works  of  that  author,  illuftrattd  by  engravings  from 
paintings  of  the  firft  artifts  tiiat  the  country  could  furnifh, 
and  of  which  the  expence  was  prodigious.  Thefe  paintings 
afterwards  formed  what  was  termed  ‘‘  The  Shakfpeare  Gal- 
lery,” in  Pall-Mall ; and  we  believe  there  are  few  individuals, 
pofleffed  of  the  leall  tafte,  or  even  curiofity,  who  have  not 
infpefled  and  been  delighted  by  them. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Boydell  was  chofen  lord  mayor  of 
London  ; office,  of  which  he  difeharged  the  duties  and 
the  honours  with  a diligence,  uprightnefs,  and  liberality, 
that  may  be  equalled,  but  will  rarely  be  exceeded. 

After  having  expended,  in  his  favourite  plan  of  advancing 
the  fine  arts  in  England,  no  lefs  a fum  than  350,000!. 
this  worthy  and  venerable  charadler  was  neccffitated  by  the 
fteppage  of  his  foreign  trade  during  a dozen  years  of  war, 
to,  apply  to  parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  1804,  for  per- 
aiiffion  to.difpofe  of  the  Shakfpeare  gallery,  and  his  other 
colledlions  of  pidlures  and  prints,  by  way  of  lottery.  His 
letter  to  fir  John  William  Anderfon,  bart.  on  the  occafion 
of  his  introducing  a petition  for  that  purpofe  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  is  preferved  in  moft  of  the  rcfpcdlable  periodi- 
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cal  publicatlona  of  the  time,  and  at  once  inform,  in* 
ftruft,  and  deeply  affeift  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  It  i", 
however,  too  long  for  infertion  in  this  place;  and,  indeed, 
the  facility  of  reference  to  the  Gentleman’s,  the  European, 
the  Monthly  Magazines,  &c,  render  it  little  neceflary. 

[A  coincidence  chat  may  be  juft  worth  mentioning  here  is, 
that  by  mere  chance  this  article  came  under  the  writer’s 
hand  on  the  very  day  which,  by  the  refulc  of  the  lottery, 
transferred  the  property  of  this  valuable  colledlion  to  Mr. 
Taflie,  an  artift  of  Leiceller  Square,  the  nephew  of  a late 
well  known  imitator  of  ancient  cameos  and  intaglios.] 

Mr,  Boydell’s  death  was  occalioned  at  lall  by  a too  feru- 
pulous  attention  to  his  official  duties.  Always  early  in  his  at- 
tendance on  public  bufinefs,  he  arrived  at  the  S ffions  houfe  in 
the  Old  Barley,  on  Friday,  the  yth  December,  1804,  be- 
fore any  of  the  other  magiitrates,  and  before  the  lirts  were 
liglited.  Standing  near  a grate  wdule  this  was  done,  the 
damps  were  drawn  out,  and  he  took  a cold ; this  produced 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  his  life  on 
the  Tuefday  following.  He  was  interred,  with  great  civic 
pomp  (the  fpontaneous  refult  of  private  friendfliip  and  pub- 
lic refpetl),  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Olave,  Jewry  ; leaving  behind  hi.m,  for  the  inftrutlion 
of  mankind,  a llriking  example  to  what  heights  of  fame  and 
fortune  men  may  attain  by  the  united  efforts  of  perfevering 
iiidnftry,  prudent  enterpnze,  and  honourable  dealing.  We 
have  fliewn  how  Mr.  Boydell’s  152  plates,  engraved  by  him- 
felf,  laid  the  foundacion  of  his  fortune.  We  underlland,  ho.v- 
ever,  that  he  was  alfo  the  means  of  making  Mr.  Woollet’s 
genius  known  to  the  public,  by  employing  him  to  engrave 
the  Niobe  and  the  Phaeton,  from  piftures  by  Wi.fon.  For 
the  firll  of  thefe  he  agreed  to  give  Woollet  50  guineas,  and 
when  it  was  completed,  paid  him  too.  The  fecond  the 
artill  agreed  to  engrave  for  50  alfo  ; but  Mr.  Boydell  paid 
hi.m  130.  The  two  prints  were  publillied  by  fnbfcription  at 
5s.  each  ; and  proof  imprtffions  have  fince  been  fold  at  pub- 
lic autlions  for  ten,  and  fometimes  eleven  guineas  each  ! ! 

BOYER,  Abel,  was  born  at  Callres  i.n  1664,  and  on 
occafi.  n of  the  revocation  of  the  edidf  of  Nantes,  he  became 
a refugee,  and  finally  fettled  in  Engjand,  where  he  became 
a confiderable  writer,  H'S  “ French  and  Englifli  Didii  nary,” 
4to.  has  been  often  publifhed,  and  is  well  known  ; and  fo  is 
his  “ French  and  Englifli  Grammar.”  His  “Political  State” 
was  a monthly  publication,  commenced  in  January,  1 7 ro,  and 
continued  to  November,  1729,  He  alio  wrote  the  “ Hillory 
of  king  William,”  3 vols.  Svo.  “ Annals  of  queen  Anne,” 

1 I vol'^.  Svi.  ; a P'rench  tranflition  of  “ AJdifon’s  Cato 
“ Letters  French  and  Englifh  an  Englifli  trai.flition  of 

Telemachus  “ State  Trials  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford,” and  feveral  other  work=.  Fie  died  at  Cheifea  in 
1729.  Moreri.  Gen.  Eiog. 

Boyer,  John  Baptist  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Mar- 
fcilles,  Augiifl;  the  5th,  1693.  His  father,  intending  to 
bring  him  up  to  bufinefs,  gave  hi.m  a fuitablc  education,  and, 
at  a proper  age,  fent  him  to  Conftantir.oole,  to  his  uncle, 
who  was  conful  there  ; but  finding  him  inclined  to  liter.iture, 
and  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  he  fent  him,  on  his  return  from 
the  Levant,  to  the  univerfity  at  Montpellier.  In  the  year 
1717,  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor,  and  gave  for  his  inau- 
gural chefis,  “ A DilTcrtalion  on  Inoculation  of  the  S.mall 
Pox,”  which  he  had  feen  praffifed  at  Conflantinople.  On 
the  plague  breaking  out  at  Marfeiiles,  in  1720,  he  was  fent 
there  with  five  other  phyficians  ; and  his  praflice,  or  his 
condu6l  on  that  occafion,  having  been  approved,  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  king  with  a penfion,  and  was 'made  phy.flcian 
to  a regiment  of  guards.  He  was  fome  years  after  invited 
to  Hunfpruche,  a town  in  the  biftiopric  of  Treves^  where  an 


infeftioiis  fever  was  making  great  ravages,  and,  in  1742. 
to  Paris,  on  a fimilar  occafion.  His  fuccefs  at  thefe  places 
occafioned  him  to  be  fent  for  to  Beauvais,  in  1750,  where 
by  his  judicious  management  he  prevented  the  ipreading  of 
an  infeftious  fever,  infelling  that  country.  For  thefe  lei- 
vices  he  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  letters  of  nobility, 
and  invefted  with  the  order  of  St.  filichael.  He  died  J.m. 
1 768.  H'S  works  are,  “ Methode  indiquee  centre  la  maEd’c 
epidemiqne  qui  vient  de  regner  a Beauvais,”  Paris, 

4to.  It  confifls  of  only  ten  pages.  “ Methode  a fuivre 
dans  le  traitement  de  differentes  maladies  epidemiqnes  qni 
regnent  le  plus  orJinairement  dans  la  generahte  de  Pans,” 
1761,  ,1 2mo.  He  wrote,  in  i 745,  a “ Mrmoir”  on  the  dif- 
eafe  infefting  the  cattle  at  that  time.  It  was  fviit  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  London,  and  procured  him  a place  in  the 
lid  of  their  foreign  members.  Fie  alfo  gave  a new  edition 
cf  the  Codtx  medicament,  rlus,”  feu  “ Pharmacopasia  Pari- 
fienfis,”  4to.  a very  ufcful  and  well  digdled  work.  E oy. 
Di£l.  H’fl. 

Boyer’s  in  Geography,  lies  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Kitt’s,  in  the  \Vcft  Indie'. 

Boyer,  in  Navigation,  a kind  of  Fle.mifli  floop,  or  fmall 
veflel  of  burden,  having  a boltfprit,  a caflle  at  each  end,  and 
a tall  mafl  ; chiefly  fit  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  and,  lu 
many  of  its  parts,  rcfembling  a fmack. 

The  buyer  has  a double  bottom,  and  a forked  maft,  tliat 
it  may  run  better  witli  the  bowiing-’ine,  without  driving. 

BOYERA,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Anta,  on  the  Gold  coaft,  fituate  betw'eeu 
Bourtry  and  Tokorari,  and  wholly  inhabited  by  fifhermtii 
and  labonreis,  who  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  with  their 
neighbours  by  exchanging  th.e  fruits  of  the  earth  and  fifli  for 
the  produce  of  other  countries.  This  village,  and  an  adjoining 
one,  called  “ Pandos,”  of  the  fame  defeription,  arc  known  at 
fea  by  a large  pointed  rock  that  lies  before  the  coafl. 

BOYES,  an  order  of  American  priefts  or  mag’cians,  ufid 
by  the  favages  for  ca'ling  up  their  gods,  either  to  be  re- 
venged on  thofe  who  have  done  them  any  injury,  or  to  Le 
cured  of  fome  difeafe,  wherew'ith  they  are  infefted,  or  to 
drive  out  fome  devil.  They  are  alfo  confuked  with  regard 
to  the  event  of  their  wars.  Each  boye  has  Ips  peculiar  duty ; 
who  is  invoked  by  certain  forms  of  words,  ,fuug  in  a quaint 
tone,  accompanied  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 

BO YEUPECANGA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a very 
large  ferpent,  diflinguifhed  by  this  name  on  account  of  cer- 
tain prominences  on  its  back.  It  is  a very  large  and  remark- 
ably thick  ferpent,  and  of  very  fat,,!  poifon.  Ray. 

BOYLE,  Richard,  in  Biography,  an  accompliflied  flatef- 
man,  generally  flyled  the  “ Great  earl  of  Cork,”  was  the 
defeendant  of  an  eminent  and  honourable  family  in  Flereford- 
fhire,  and  the  fecond  fon  of  Roger  Boyle,  a younger  bro- 
ther, who  fettled  at  Canterbury,  where  he  was  born  in  1^66. 
Having  purfued  his  fludies  for  fome  tune  at  Bvnnet  college 
in  the  univerfi’y  of  Cambridge,  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple  with  a view  to  the  profeffio.i  of  the  law  ; but  he 
foon  changed  his  deflination,  a id  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
fir  Richard  Miinvood,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  This 
fituation  prcfciiting to  liim  no  profpeCl  of  fpeedy  advancement, 
he  went  to  Ffublin  in  i j8S  ; and,  tliough  his  whole  wealth 
amounted  cnly  to  2‘]\.  3s.  he  had  good  recommendations, 
whicii,  together  witti  his  own  talents,  introduced  him  int,) 
connexion  with  the  principal  perfons  emp'oyed  in  the  go- 
vernment, to  whom  he  rendered  himfelf  eminently  ufeful. 
The  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  engaged  pfferded  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiiing  a comprehenlive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  ftate  cf  public  affairs,  which  Ivii 
did  no;  negkd  duly  to  improve.  His  marriage  alfo,  in  1595, 
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with  a lady  pofTtflitig  annum  of  landed  property, 

ferved  to  accelerate  his  advancement.  By  feveral  advantage- 
ous purchafcs,  at  a time  when  land  was  of  precarious  tenure, 
and  conftquently  cheap,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
ample  eftate;  and  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  council,  under 
fir  George  Carew,  in  the  provmce  of  Munfter,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  ferved  to  give  him  ad- 
ditional importance.  His  conllant  attendance  on  fir  George 
in  all  his  expeditions  againft  the  Irifh  rebels,  offered  him  va- 
rious opportunities  of  fingular  fervice  to  the  date,  and  of 
juftifying  the  confidence  that  w'a=  repofed  in  him.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  batt'e  of  Kingfale,  A.  D.  i6or,  in  which 
the  Irilh  and  their  Spanifli  auxi  laries  were  totally  routed,  he 
was  difpatched  by  his  patron,  the  prefident  of  Munfter,  to 
communicate  the  news  of  the  victory  to  the  queen:  and  he 
executed  this  commifiion  with  fuch  difpatch,  and  fo  much 
to  the  fatisfadlion  of  fir  George,  th.tt  he  was  employed  in 
another  embaffy  to  England,  in  order  to  obtain  the  queen's 
permiffion  for  the  prelidcni's  return  to  his  own  country. 
In  confequence  of  the  advice  of  his  patron.  Mr.  Boyle  pur- 
chafed,  at  a low  rste,  fir  Walter  Raleigh’s  eftate  in  Ire- 
land, confilling  of  12  000  fc'es,  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Waterford,  which  he  lo  cultivated  and  improved  as  very 
much  to  enhance  their  value.  In  1603  he  married  the 
daughter  of  fir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  and  in  the  fame  year  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  friend  and  patron 
iir  G.  Carew,  then  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  The  next  ftep 
of  his  progrcffive  advanc  merit  to  the  high  honour  and 
ample  fortune,  which  he  afterwards  acquu-ed,  was  the  office 
of  privy-counfellor  for  the  province  ot  Munfter,  to  which 
he  was  appo  nted  by  king  James  in  1606;  and  as  he  had 
confiderable  eftates  in  this  province,  he  was  enabled,  by  this 
promotion,  to  pay  due  attention,  at  the  fame  time,  to  his 
own  intereft  and  to  that  of  the  public.  With  a view  to  both 
thefe  objefts,  he  took  care  to  let  his  eftates  to  Englifh  pro- 
teftants  only,  and  to  ereft  feveral  towns  and  bi. roughs^  as 
well  as  fome  caftles,  for  their  fccurily.  His  conduft  was 
fa  much  approved,  that  in  1612  he  was  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  privy-counfellor  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
in  i6j6  to  the  rank  of  peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron  of 
Youghall,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  1620  to  that  of 
vifeount  Duiigarvan  and  earl  of  Cork.  By  his  aAive  and 
unremitting  exertions  for  promoting  the  fecurity  and  prof- 
perity  of  the  Englifh  and  proteftant  intereft  in  Ireland,  and 
improving  the  arts  and  manufaftures  of  the  country,  he 
conciliated  the  favour  of  king  Charles  I.,  and  obtained  for 
his  fons,  even  in  their  infancy,  feveral  titles  of  diftindion. 
As  they  grew  up  he  fettled  them  in  feparate  eftates,  and 
formed  connedions  for  his  daughters  with  the  heft  families 
in  the  country.  At  the  caftle  of  Lifmore,  the  centre  ot  very 
ample  domains,  which  on  this  account  he  chofe  for  his  own 
rcl'idcnce,  he  lived  in  a ftyle  of  princely  fplendour.  In  1629  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lordsjullices  of  Ireland)  an  office  ot 
high  dignity  and  influence,  which  he  held  for  many  years  j 
and  in  1631  he  was  appointed  lord  treafurer  of  the  king- 
dom, accompanied  with  the  unprecedented  circumftance  of 
hereditary  fucceffion  in  his  famiiy.  But  it  has  not  continued 
in  the  foie  lire  of  the  houfe  of  Boyle ; for,  on  the  death  of  the 
latt  earl  of  Burlington,  in  1753,  the  office  was  conferred  by 
his  late  maj-fty,  on  the  then  marquis  of  Hartington,  who 
was  not  of  the  Boyle  family ; and  it  is  now  enjoyed  by  his 
fon,  the  prefen t duke  of  Devonftiire,  who  delcends  from  a 
female  branch.  In  the  cxercife  of  the  powers  with  which 
he  was  invefted,  he  affiduoufly  executed  the  rigorous  laws  of 
»jueen  Elizabeth  againft  the  papifts;  and  for  the  more  eff.-c- 
tual  fuppreffion  of  the  popifh  religion  and  worfliip,  he  (hut 
»p  feveral  mals-houfes  both  in  Dublin  and  in  the  country. 


He  was  alfo  aftive  in  providing  a regular  and  competent 
fubfiftence  for  the  army  ; and  in  tranfplanting  a multitude 
of  barbarous  Irifh  “ fepts,”  or  “ clans,”  out  of  the  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  province  of  Leinfter,  into  the  wilds  and 
deferts  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  He  alfo  took  great  pains 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  a mint  to  be  fettled  in  that  coun- 
ty. Upon  the  arrival  of  lord  Wentworth,  who  was  ap- 
pointed lord-deputy  of  Ireland  in  1633,  the  high  powers 
pofffffed  and  exerciffd  by  the  earl  of  Cork  excited  jealoufy 
and  oppofition  ) and  the  cold  civilities  which  at  fivft  palled 
between  them  terminated  in  open  and  avowed  hoftility. 
This  hoftility  continued  for  Rverai  years  ; very  much  to  the 
mortification  and  difquiecude  ot  both  parties.  However,  when 
the  earl  of  Stafford  was  impeached  before  tlie  houfe, of  lords 
in  1641,  the  earl  of  Cork,  who  was  then  in  England,  had  an 
opportunity  of  retaliating  by  giving  evidence  againft  him. 
Soon  after  this  event,  and  juft  before  the  commencement  of 
the  fatal  rebellion  in  that  country,  he  returned  thither  ; and 
affuming  a military  capacity,  exerted  himfelf  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth,  and  collected  an  army  among  his  tenants 
and  dependants,  at  his  own  expence,  which  he  committed 
to  the  command  of  his  four  fons,  diftributmg  them  through 
various  parts  of  liis  extenfive  domains,  fo  as  to  fecure  them, 
in  a great  degree,  againft  the  depredations  of  the  fuperior 
forces  of  the  Irifli,  and  to  gain  many  advantages  over  them. 
In  this  conteft  he  loft  one  of  his  fons,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Lifcatrol,  in  1642  ; nor  did  the  earl  himfelf,  whofe  aftive 
exertions  overpowered  a coiiftitution  already  impaired  by 
age,  long  furvive.  In  September,  1643,  he  clofcd  his  ho- 
nourable career  of  private  advancement  and  public  fervice, 
and  was  interred  in  his  own  chapel,  in  the  parifh  church  of 
Youghall,  near  the  noble  monument  he  had  erc£led  for  his 
family.  How"  well  he  deferved  the  title  of  the  “ Great  carl 
of  Cork,”  under  which  appellation  he  is  always  mentioned, 
even  among  the  native  Irifti,  the  hiftorians  of  the  intereft* 
ing  period  in  which  he  lived  have  amply  teftified.  “ The 
noble  earl  of  Cork,  lord  high-treafurer,”  fays  fir  Richard 
Cox,  an  intelligent  and  impartial  writer,  in  his  introduftion 
to  the  2d  volume  of  his  H’ftory  of  Ireland,  “ was  one  of 
the  moll  extraordinary  perfons,  either  that  or  any  other 
age  hath  produced,  with  refpcdl  to  the  great  and  juft  acqui- 
fitions  of  eftate  that  he  made,  and  the  public  works  that  ha 
began  and  finilhed,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Englifh  in- 
tereft  and  tlie  proteftant  religion  in  Ireland,  as  churches, 
alms  houfes,  free-fchools,  bridge.s,  callles,  and  towns,  d/z. 
L'fmore,  Tallow,  Cfoghnakiity,  Inifleeen,  Caftletown,  and 
Bandon,  (which  laft  place  coft  him  fourteen  thoufand  pounds,) 
infomuch,  that  when  Cromwell  faw  thele  prodigious  improve- 
ments, which  he  little  exptfted  to  find  in  Ireland,  he  de- 
clared, “ that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every  pro- 
vince, it  would  have  been  impoffiblc  for  the  Irifh  to  have 
raifed  a rebellion.”  And  whilft  he  was  carrying  on  thefe 
folid  works,  he  lived  in  his  family  at  a rate  of  plenty  that 
exceeded  thofe  who  confumed  great  eftates  in  the  lavifli  ways 
of  ill  ordered  excefs.  His  motto,  “ God’s  providence  is  my 
inlieritance,”  (hews  from  whence  he  derived  all  his  bleffings, 
the  greateft  of  which  was  the  numerous  and  noble  pofterity 
he  had  to  leave  his  eftate  unto.”  By  his  fecond  lady  he  had 
fifteen  children,  of  whom  many  furvived  him,  and  rofe  to 
great  eminence.  Biog.  Brit. 

Boyle,  Roger,  earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  fon  of  the  great 
earl  of  Cork,  was  born  in  1621,  and  created  baron  Brag- 
hill,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  at  the  age  of  feven  years. 
At  Dublin,  v.tiere  he  received  his  education,  he  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  genius  and  application  ; and,  in  1636,  he 
fet  out  on  the  tour  of  France  'and  Italy.  Upon  his  return 
from  his  travels,  he  found  the  country  m great  confufion  ; 
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and  having;  mamed  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  they 
lai\ded  in  Ireland  on  the  day  when  tlie  rebellion  in  that  king- 
dom broke  out,  viz,  Oftober  2j,  1641.  On  this  occalion 
the  poll  which  his  father  afligiitd  him  was  the  defence  of  the 
caftic  of  Lifmore.  in  which  he  behaved  with  equal  prudence 
and  valour  : after  the  Ccffation  of  the  contcft  between  the  pro- 
teftants  and  pnpillr  parties  in  Ireland,  he  vilitcd  England,  and 
paid  his  refpedls  to  king  Charles  I.  at  Oxford  ; to  whom  he 
communicated  information  concerninfr  the  true  (late  of  Ire- 
land ; and  he  returned  with  a comrniffion  to  lord  Inchiquiii, 
and  inilruclions  to  add  agamll  the  rebels,  in  which  fervice  he 
affllled  that  nobleman  to  the  utmoll  of  his  power;  and  he 
continued  his  fervice,  as  the  only  means  of  promoting  the 
protellant  intercll,  under  the  com.T.iffioners  named  by  parlia- 
ment, till  the  king’s  death.  When  this  event  took  place, 
be  left  his  country  and  retired  to  Marllon  in  Somerletfh're, 
where  he  remained  for  fome  time  in  clofe  retirement;  but 
here  he  formed  a Icheme  of  crofii  'g  the  fcas,  ucd:r  a pre- 
tence of  vifiiing  the  Soaw,  on  account  of  his  hea.th.  and  of 
app'ying  to  Charles  II.  for  a comrniffion  to  raife  forces  in 
Ireland,  for  the  relVoration  ofhismajcily  and  th i cc ,>verv 
of  his  own  ellates.  The  committee  "t  ilate,  however,  wre 
apprized  of  his  defign  ; and  Cromwell,  wiffiing  to  avail  him- 
felf  ot  his  talents  and  influ'-nce.  propofed  an  interview  with 
him.  In  this  interview  he  was  iufoiintd  that  the  com- 
mittee of  date  knew  the  ol  j^df  of  his  l-.avingthc  kingdom,  and 
that  they  had  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he 
himftlf  had  not  interpofed  and  diverted  them  from  their 
purpofe.  Lord  Bioghill,  finding  chat  it  was  vam  to  dif- 
femble,  and  that  Cromwell  had  copies  of  feveral  letters  wliich 
bis  lordihip  had  fent  to  thole  in  whom  he  had  confided,  and 
which  he  put  into  his  hands,  returned  Cromwell  thanks  tor 
his  proteiftion  againft  the  committee,  and  folicited  intlruftions 
how  he  was  to  atl  in  his  peculiarly  delicate  andembanaffed  cir- 
cumllances.  Cromwell  allured  him  of  ti  e high  opinion  he  en- 
tertained of  his  merit  and  charadler  ; and,  as  he  had  been 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  informed  him,  that 
he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer  his  lordfhip 
the  command  of  a general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve  in  the 
war  for  reducing  the  country  ; pledging  hirr.felf  at  the  lame 
time,  that  no  oaths  or  engagements  would  be  impofrd  upon 
him,  and  that  he  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  draW’  his  fwerd 
againft  any  but  the  Irifh  rebels.'  Wuilft  his  lordfhip  w'as 
hefitating  about  accepting  an  offer  fo  generous  and  uneji- 
ptfted,  Cromwell  urged  the  r.eceffity  of  an  immediate  re- 
folution  ; as  the  committee,  who  were  then  fitting,  deter- 
mined, if  he  refufed  the  offer,  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower. 
Lord  Broghill,  apprehending  danger  both  to  his  liberty  and 
life,  and  overpowered  by  the  apparent  fraaknefs  artd  gen-ere- 
fity  of  Cromwell’s  conduct,  gave  him  his  word  and  honour, 
that  he  would  fait’niully  ferve  him  againft  the  Irifla  rebels. 
Accordingly  he  diredled  aim  to  repair  immediate-y  to  Bril- 
tol,  where  he  would  find  a fupply  of  forces,  and  a fufficieut 
number  ot  ffiips  to  lianfport  him  into  Ireland.  Having  ac- 
cepted Cromwell’s  comrniffion,  he  ferved  under  him  with 
great  military  ffiill  and  vigour  in  his  I-dih  campaigns.  After 
Cromw'ell’s  affnmption  of  the  proteftorate,  lord  Broghill 
became  his  conftant  companion  and  confidential  counfellor  ; 
and  it  has  been  faid,  that  he  propofed  a matrimonial  con- 
ueClion  between  the  exiled  king,  Charles  II.  whom  he  had 
founded  upon  it,  and  whom  he  found  not  altogether  averfe 
from  the  projtdi,  and  Frances,  the  daughter  of  the  protec- 
tor, who  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  it.  It  has  alfo  been  faid, 
that  he  advifed.  Cromwell  to  reftore  the  old  conftitntion,  and 
to  affume  the  title  of  king.  The  meafures  he  recommended, 
whilft  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  protedltor,  were  mild 
And  lenient ; and  by  ihefe  he  equally  ferved  both  Cronawdl 


and  the  nation.  In  parliament  he  oppofed  and  defeated  the 
deteftable  m^afure,  propofed  by  fome  party -men,  which  was 
tliat  of  a law  for  decimating  the  royal  party.  In  16^6,  lord 
Broghill  accepted,  on  conditions  previoufly  ftipulated,  a 
commiffio.n  to  govern  Scotland  for  one  year  with  abfolute 
authority  ; and  in  the  e.xecution  of  it  he  gave  great  fatisfac- 
tion  both  to  the  Scots  and  to  Cromwell.  It  redounds  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  lordfhip’s  judgment,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  number  and  influence  of  his  enemies,  and  their  fre- 
quent accefs  to  the  protiftar,  he  retained  his  confidence  to 
the  laft,  and  poffcffcd  fome  of  the  molt  diftinguiffied  pofts 
under  hi.s  government,  being  a general  officer  in  the  army  in 
Irtldiid,  a member  of  both  parliaments,  a lord  of  Oliver’s 
creation,  and  one  of  his  confiderital  council.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  adhered  faithfully  to  his  fon  Richard, 
as  long  as  he  had  any  profptft  of  maintaining  his  power  ; 
but  as  foon  a.s  ! e had  diffolved  the  parliament,  lie  thought 
the  government  fuhverted,  and  himfeif  abfolved  from  all  ob- 
ligations of  attacliment  to  the  Cromwell  family,  confidered  a« 
that  of  a prince.  He,  therefore,  determined,  for  his  own 
lecu  it V,  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  and  to  affume  his  com- 
mand in  the  province  of  Munllcr.  Avaiiiag  himfeif  of  the 
advantages  which  his  fituation  afforded  him,  he  was  emi- 
nently uitful  ii  telloring  ai  d re-eftahlifhing  the  king’s  au- 
thority in  Ireland  ; and  foon  after  his  arrival,  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  f-.rther  ingratiated  hiirfcif  with  his  majefty, 
by  giving  hina  full  information  with  regard  to  the  ifate  of 
partie.o  in  I;tla-d.-  F r the  lervices  that  were  rendered  by 
him  on  this  oceafion,  he  was  advanced,  in  1660,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  earl  of  Orrery  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
j .ftices  for  Ire’and.  Having  drawn  up  the  aft  of  fettie- 
rnerit  for  that  kirgdom,  and  thus  fecured  the  proteftar.t 
intcrelf,  he  withdrew  in  1662,  upon  the  appointment  of 
the  duke  rf  0'-moi,d  to  the  ii  utcnancy,  to  his  local  jurif- 
diftion  in.  the  prov  n.e  of  Munfter.  In  this  fituation  of 
fubordinale  au'-hrriiy,  and  comparative  retirement,  and 
though  he  was  oc  ' .iionallv  affl  ft  d witn  paroxy fms  of  the 
geuf,  he  took  an  aft-ve  part,  when  opportunity  offered,  in 
public  affairs.  He  is  Lid  to  have  had  the  feal=  offered  him, 
when  he  made  a vifit  to  England  in  1665,  but  he  declined 
accepting  them.  On  his  return  to  Miuit  er,  he  found  ample 
employment  for  his  talents  during  tne  progrefs  of  the  Dutch 
and  French  war.  Befides  other  fervicts  of  an  important 
nature  which  he  performed,  he  put  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Kinlale  into  fuch  a ffate  of  defence,  as  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple amidft  their  alarms  and  apprchenfions,  a-  u to  render 
abortive  the  fcheme  for  feizing  it  projefted  by  the  admiral  of 
the  French  fleet.  To  him  it  was  owing,  that  this  port  be- 
came afterwards  a commodiou.s  refuge  in  time  ot  war,  both 
for  cur  Eaft  and  Weft  India  fleets.  Notwithflanding  all 
his  labours  and  fervicrs  tor  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  an 
unhappy  difpute  arofe  in  1667  between  )i;m  and  the  duke 
of  Ormond;  fo  that  he  was  deprived  of  bis  prclidcntial  power 
ill  Munllcr,  and  a charge  of  high  treaion  was  preferred 
againft  him  in  parliament,  but  it  ptodiictd  no  effcct.  He 
flill  retained  the  king’s  elltem  and  confidence  ; though  hii 
was  incapable  of  rendeii.ig  him  any  effential  fervice.  Ac- 
cordingly he  determined  to  fpend  bis  latter  years  in  Ireland, 
and  to  devote  himfeif  to  literary  purfuits,  to  the  imorove- 
ment  of  his  eftates,  to  the  encouragement  of  raamifaftures, 
and  to  the  fupport  of  the  proteftant  intereft.  He  doled  his 
life,  much  refpefted  by  bis  domeftics  and  tenants,  and  ge- 
nerally efteemed,  Oftober  16,  1679.  As  a ftatefman  and 
foldier  the  earl  of  Orrery  appeared  with  fingular  advantage; 
but  though  he  was  ambitious  ot  obtaining  the  reputation  of 
a writer,  and  pnblifhed  a great  number  of  works,  i profe 
aad  verfe,  tragedy,  comedy,  a.ud  romance,  &c.  none  of 
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them  have  escaped  oblivion.  As  a patron  and  cncourager 
of  literature,  he  has  been  mentioned  with  refp  ft  and  ap- 
plav.l’e.  Bio£T.  Bnt. 

Boyle,  Robert,  an  eminent  philofopher,  illuflrious  by 
birth,  learning,  ?.[.d  virtue,  was  the  yth  fon  of  Richard, 
ea'l  of  Coik  ; and  born  at  Lifmore  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
February  25th,  iyz6  7.  In  his  infancy  he  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  a coun’ry  nurfe,  with  inftruftiors  to  bring 
him  up  hardily,  as  if  he  were  her  own  fony  and  he  thus 
acquired  a ftrong  and  vigorous  conftitution,  which  was 
afterwards  enfeeh’ed  by  too  tender  treatment.  About  the  age 
of  3 years,  he  loft  his  mother,  whom  he  mentions  with  great 
re!p  ft  ; and  whilft  he  was  under  the  care  of  his  nurfe  he  ac- 
quired, by  imitating  fome  children  of  his  owm  age,  a habit 
of  ftiittering,  w’hich  was  never  entirely  cured.  In  his 
father’s  honfe  he  was  taught  to  write  a fair  hand,  and  to 
fpeak  both  French  and  Latin;  and  at  this  early  period  he 
manifdted  a docility  and  an  invariable  regard  to  truth, 
which  very  much  endeared  him  to  his  father,  and  form.ed 
diftinguilhing  features  of  his  charaft.r  in  the  progrefs  of 
his  life.  In  1635,  w'hen  he  was  about  eight  years  of 
age,  he  W'as  fent  to  Eton  college,  of  which  fir  Heniy 
AVotton  was  then  provott,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Harrifon,  to  whofe  attention  and  judicious  mode 
of  inftn.ftion  he  acknowledged  himfelf  indebted  for  thofe 
habits  of  afiiduous  inveftigation  in  which  he  afterwards 
excelled.  At  Eton  he  w'as  affl  ft-^d  with  an  ague,  which 
renderrd  it  advifable  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
courfe  of  fludy  which  he  was  purfuing,  and  to  allow 
him  to  feek  that  kind  of  amufement,  which  the  perufal  of 
romances  might  afford  Irm  ; but  though  he  was  only  10 
years  old,  he  was  fcnfible  of  the  i'jury  produced  by  this 
kind  of  defultory  reading  ; and  as  foon  as  he  regained  his 
health,  he  fought  a rem'dy  for  this  evil  in  the  feverer  Ihidies 
of  matlu  matics  and  laborious  calculations.  After  having 
fpent  between  3 and  4 years  at  E on,  he  was  placed  under 
private  tuition  for  the  recovery  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  which  he  had  nearly  loll;  and  in  idjS  he 
accompanied  his  brother  Francis  on  his  foreign  travels, 
under  the  care . of  Mr.  Marcombes.  In  their  route  they 
paffed  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen,  Paris,  and  Lyons,  and  at 
length  fettled  at  Geneva,  where  they  were  diufttd  to 
remain  and  to  purfue  their  fludies.  The  principal  objefts 
of  Mr.  Boyle’s  attention  were  mathematics,  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  which  he  found  great  pleafure  ; but  befides  thefe,  he 
employed  himfell  in  the  fludy  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  poli- 
tical geography,  and  in  acquiring  the  external  accomplifh- 
ments  of  fencing,  dancing,  &c.  At  this  time  fome  inci- 
dents happened,  which  concurred  with  his  naturally  ferious 
difpofuion  to  direft  his  thoughts  to  the  fubjeft  of  religion  ; 
and  in  examining  the  evidences  of  the  chriffian  revelation,  he 
obtained  full  fatisfaftion,  notwithftanding  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  had  occafionally  perplexed  his  mind  ; and 
was  confirmed  in  his  belief  of  its  truth  and  importance. 
Having  remained  a year  and  three  quarters  at  Geneva,  he 
left  it  in  September  1641,  and  traverfing  various  parts  of 
Italy  and  Lombardy  he  arrived  at  Venice  ; and  from  Venice 
lie  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  he  fpent  the  w'inter. 
During  his  refidence  in  this  city,  he  acquired  a knowledge 
of  the  Ira  ian  language;  and  employed  a gn  at  part  of  his 
time  in  read  ng  modern  hillory  ; and  in  acquainting  himfelf 
with  the  new  difcoveries  of  Galileo,  wdio  died  in  the  vicinity 
of  Florence  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  abode  in  this  city. 
Towaids  tlie  end  of  March,  1642,  he  commenced  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  vifuing  the  moll  remaikable  places  in  his 
route  tJiithei  ; and  from  Rome,  where  his  flay  was  fhort,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  and  fro.m  thence  he  paffed  to  Leghorn, 
Hliiid  afterwards  to  Genoa.  Having  travelled  through  the 
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country  of -Nice,  and  cfbffed  the  ffa  to  Antibes,  be  pro» 
ceeded  to  Marfeilles,  where  he  expefted  bills  of  exchange  ; 
but,  to  b'S  great  mortification,  he  found  a letter  from  hia 
father  informing  him  and  his  brother,  that  the  rebellion  had 
broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  with  cdnfiderabie 
difficulty  that  he  had  been  able  to  procure  for  them  a 
remittance  of  250I.  in  order  to  defray  their  expencesin  their 
retui-n  to  their  owncountry.  Buetbr.  ugh  thenegligence  of  the 
perfon,  to  whom  the  remittance  vws  enfrufled,  they  received 
no  part  of  this  money,  and  were,  therefore,  left  in  a deftitnVe 
condition.  At  Geneva,  whither  they  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  affillar.ee  of  Mr.  Marcombes,  their  governor, 
they  w'aited  two  years  without  receiving  any  fupplies;  and 
by  the  difpofal  of  fome  jewels  which  they  took  up  on  his 
credit,  as  they  proceeded  on  their  j.  urney  homeward,  their 
travrliiag  eicpences  w'ere  defrayed,  and  they  arrived  lafe  in 
Engla''d  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1644.  their 

arrival  they  received  the  news  of  their  father’s  death  ; but 
Mr.  Boyle  was  amply  provided  for  by  the  bequell  of 'the 
manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England  and  other  ellates  in  Ireland  ; 
and  yet  on  account  of  the  confulion  of  the  times,  he  was 
for  fo.me  months  unable  to  procure  any  money.  ' Flowever 
he  was  relieved  on  his  arrival  by  h’s  filler  the  lady  Ranelagh  ; 
and  by  her  intcrell,  and  that  of  his  brother  lord  Broghili, 
his  Englilh  and  Iriffi  eflates  were  fecured  for  him.  He  alfo 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  France ; and  having  fettled  his 
accounts  with  Mr.  Marcombes,  he  foon  returned.  In  March, 
1645,  he  r tired  to  his  manor  of  Stalbridge,  and  for  5 years 
devoted  himfelf  to  various  kinds  of  literary  and  fcientific 
purfuits  in  tiiis  place ; and  more  particularly  to  the  ilv.dy  of 
natural  philofopby  and  chem.illry.  During  this  period  of 
retirement,  when  he  was  about  20  y ears  of  age,  he  com- 
menced that  extenfive  correfpondeiice  with  the  principal 
petfons  of  his  time,  which  he  maintained,  with  ditlin- 
guifhing  reputation  to  himfelf  and  benefit  to  the  w'orld,  till 
near  the  clofe  of  his  life.  In  the  lift  of  his  firft  literary  friends 
and  correfpondents,  we  may  enumerate  Mr.  Francis  Tallent.', 
afterwards  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  the  “ Chro- 
nological  Tables  Mr.  Samuel  Flartlib,  whom  he  greatly 
efteemed,  and  w'ho  is  mentioned  with  peculiar  commendation 
by  Milton  in  his  “ Traftate  of  Education  Dr.  Wiiliam 
Petty  ; Mr.  John  Beale,  beildes  many  others.  At  this  early 
age  he  manilefled  his  zeal  for  religion,  as  well  as  Ivs  candour 
and  chriflian  charity,  by  faviniring  the  defigns  of  Mr.  John 
Drury,  for  rffefting  a reconciliation  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts.  He  was  tikewife  one  of  the  firft  members  of 
that  learned  body,  which,  after  the  reftontion,  was  inci  r- 
porated  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Socicly.  Notwiih- 
ftanding  the  difeafe  of  the  ftone,  with  which  he  was  affl.'fttd, 
and  numerous  avoc.itions  which  his  various  conmftmi.s 
impofed  upon  him,  his  application  to  ftudy  was  affiduous 
and  indefatigable  ; and  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  20, 
he  had  completed  three  treatifes,  viz.  “ Seraphic  Love,” 
“ Effay  on  miftaken  Modefty,”  and  “ the  Swearer  filenced,” 
or  “ Free  difeourfe  againft  fwearing.”  Mr.  Boyle  was 
diftinguifhed  as  a promoter  of  literature  and  fcience,  by  his 
patronage  of  ct’ncrs  engaged  in  fimilar  purfiiits^  as  w’ell  as  by 
h's'  own  labour  and  writings.  According'y , in  1651,  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Highmore,  an  eminent  phyfician,  dedicated  to 
him  his  “ Hillory  of  Generation,”  which  w::s  a work  at 
that  time  much  efteemed.  Whilft  he  w»as  unwearied  in  h'S 
chemical  and  philofophical  inquiries  and  exp-rimen’s,  he  was 
no  lefs  attentive  to  the  fubjeft  of  religion  ; a d w’ith  this 
view  he  applied  to  the  fludy  of  the  feriptures  in  their 
original  languages.  About  the  year  i6j2  he  began  his 
Effay  on  Scripture  ;”  and  he  continued  it  during  frequent 
interruptions,' occafioned  by  his  journies  to  Ireland  at  this 
period.  Ireland,  however,  where  he  fpeTt  a great  part  of 
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two  years,  from  16^52  to  did  not  afford  favourable 

ooportunitv  for  profecuting  the  refearches  to  which  he  v.'as 
devoted  5 and,  therefore,  he  employed  the  time  of  his 
conlinu-tnce  there 'principally  in  anatomical  diffeflions,  with 
the  aflidance  of  h's  friend  Doftor,  (afterwards  fir  William) 
P.'^tv,  Unon  his  return  to  England  in  16541  he  fettled  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  purfuing  his  experi- 
ments, and  where  he  enjoyed  the  fociety  of  many  learned 
friends,  who  occupied  different  fiMiations  in  the  univerfity. 
It  was  during  his  rtlidcnce  Oxford,  that  he  invented,  or 
rat'  er  improved,  the  conftrtclion  of  the  ah  -pnmp  (See  Air- 
an  inftrument,  by  the  ufe  of  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  a variety  of  experiments,  relating  to  the  gravity 
and  elafticity,  and  other  qinlilies  of  the  air,  which  entitled 
■ him  to  rank  amonglt'the  firfl  philofophers  of  any  age.  He 
had  at  this  early  period  of  his  fcientific  career  renounced  the 
philofophy  of  Ariltotle,  as  a fyftem  of  words  inftead  of 
things  ; and  attached  to  the  only  juft  and  effeftual  mode  of 
purluing  philofophical  refearches  bv  experiment,  and  fearing 
left  his  mind  fiionld  acquire  any  improper  bias  from  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author,  he  dec’ined  the  perufal  of  the 
works  of  Des  Cartes,  whofe  philofophy  was  held  by  many 
in  high  eftimation.  Mr.  Boyle  did  not  reftr'61  himfelf,  whilft 
he  continued  at  Oxford,  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  ; but  he 
availed  himfelf,  in  the  profecution  of  lacred  criticilm,  of  the 
affiftarce  of  thofc  great  orientalifts,  Dr.  Edward  Pococke, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Barlow,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Lincoln.  His  correfpondence 
was  alfo  at  the  fame  time  very  extenfive  ; and  was  carried  on 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  promotion  of  fcience  with  Mr.  Henry 
Oldenburgh,  afterwards  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
Dr.  John  Beale,  John  Evelyn,  efq.  Dr.  John  Pett,  and  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  who  honoured  him  with  the  dedication  of  his 
excellent  treatHe  “ De  Cycloide,-et  corporibus  inde  genitis.” 

In  1659  as  loon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
treffed  circumrtances  of  Dr.  Robert  Sanderfon,  afterwards 
bifliop  ol  Lincoln,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ments on  account  of  his  attachnaent  to  the  royal  caufe,  he 
fettled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a year;  a favour 
which  was  refpe6lfuli>;  acknowledged  by  the  ooftor  in  his 
dedication  of  “Ten  lectures  on  cafes  of  confcience,”  deli- 
vered in  Latin  in  1647,  and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1659. 

After  the  rcftoiatiou  in  1660,  Mr.  Boyle  was  treated 
with  great  relpeft  by  the  king,  and  alio  by  the  lord-trea- 
furer,  lord  Southampton,  and  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  ; 
and  by  the  latter  he  was  urged  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 
Having  confidered  the  propolal  with  due  attention,  his  pious 
fcruples  determined  him  to.  decline  the  clerical  office.  In 
this  year  he  pr.bliflied  his  “ New  experiments  touching  the 
fpnng  of  the  air;”  which  involved  him  in  a controverfy 
with  FrancifeusLinus  and  Mr.Thomas  Hobbes,  and  to  which 
he  annexed  a defence  m the  edition  of  j 662 ; and  alio  his  dif- 
courfe  “ On  feraphic  Invc.”  Mr.  Boyle’s  reputalion  had 
at  this  time  extended  itfelf  to  foreign  countries  ; lo  that 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufeany  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Southwell,  then  rtfident  at  Fiorence,  his  wifh  to  correfpoi  d 
with  him  on  philofophical  lubjtdbs.  In  j66i  he  pubbflicd 
his  “ Phyfiological  efiays,  and  other  tradb-i;”  and  foou  after- 
wards his  “ Sceptical  chenulf.”  Other  treatifes,  to  which 
he  refers  in  this  publication,  and  which  were  in  ijreat  for- 
wardnefs,  were  unfortunately  loft  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire  of  London.  In  i6')2,  a grant  of  the  forfeited  impro- 
priations in  Ireland  was  obtained  trom  the  king  in  bis  name, 
but  without  Jiis  knowledge;  and  they  were  appbed  by  him 
to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning.  He  was  alfo 
appointed  governor  of  the  corporation  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  New  England  ; and  in  this  office  he  was  a6tivt  and 
VoL.  V. 


fuccefsful  in  reftoring  an  eflate,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Col.  Bcdingfidd,  a papift,  al'diough  they  had 
given  him  for  it  a valuable  confideration.  In  the  condnfl. 
of  the  concerns  of  this  inftitution  he  was,  in  other  refpecli, 
eminently  ufeful.  When  the  Royal  Society  was  incorporated 
in  1662,  Mr.  Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council;  and 
as  he  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
fociety,  he  continued  through  life  one  of  its  moft  ufeful  and 
irdiiftrious  members.  In  the  following  year  he  publiflied 
his  “ Confiderations  on  the  ufefuliiefs  of  experimental  phi- 
lofophy;” his  “Experiments  and  confiderations  upon  co- 
lours,” with  “ Obfervations  on  a diamond  that  fliines  in  the 
dark;”  and  “ Confiderations  on  the  ftyle  of  the  holy  ferip- 
ture,”  extrafted  from  a larger  work,  entitled  “ An  effay  on 
feripture,”  publiflied  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Peter  Pett,  at- 
torufy-gencral  for  Ireland.  In  1664,  Mr.  Boyle  was  elc6led 
into  the  company  of  royal  miners  ; tins  new  connexion,  and 
other  engagements  of  a benevolent  and  public  nature,  pre- 
vented his  publiffiing  any  treatifes,  either  on  religion  or  phi- 
lofophy, in  this  year.  But  the  year  1665  produced  his 
“ Occafional  refleftions  on  feveral  fubjefts;”  to  w'hich  is 
prefixed,  “ A difeourfe  concerning  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
fuch  kind  of  writings.”  This  piece,  which  had  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  youth,  and  at  various  intervals,  was 
ludicroufly  attacked  by  Dr.  Swift  in  his  “ Pious  medita- 
tions upon  a broomftick,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  honourable 
Robert  Boyle.”  How  far  Mr.  Boyle  poffeffed  in  his  youth, 
or  acquired  in  his  maturer  years,  a comft  tafte  and  ftyle  of 
writing,  particularly  in  works  of  imagination,  it  is  now 
needlefs  to  inquire  ; it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  no  at- 
tack on  the  part  of  Dr.  Sw'ift  can  affeft  the  fame  of  this 
diftinguifhed  perfon,  either  as  a man  or  a philofopher.  In 
this  year  Mr.  Boyle,  befides  fome  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society,  printed  in  the PhilofophicalTranfadlions,  pub- 
liflied “ Experiments  and  obfervations  relative  to  an  expe- 
rimental hiftory  of  cold,  with  feveral  pieces  thereunto  an- 
nexed;” a work  well  received  at  the  time,  and  containing  a 
vaiietyof  obfervations  and  faffs  that  have  been  ufeful  to 
thofe  who,  in  more  modern  times,  have  direfled  their  atten- 
tion to  this  interefting  fubjeff.  Towards  the  dofe  of  this 
year,  his  majefty  appointed  Mr.  Boyle  provoft  of  Eton  col- 
lege;  but  he  declined  accepting  this  honourable  and  liicra- 
t’.ve  office,  becaufe  he  did  not  wfifli  his  ftudies  to  be  inter- 
rup  fd,  and  becaufe  he  thought  it  more  fmtable  to  a perfon 
ill  holy  orders. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Valentine  Greatraks,  an  Irifli  gen- 
tleman of  good  family  and  competent  fortune,  and  of  a fe- 
rious  difpofitioii  inclining  to  melancholy,  perfuaded  himfelf 
tiiat  he  poff'.ffed  the  power  of  curing  difeafes  by  ftroaking. 
Ill  lome  cafes  he  fucceeded,  but  in  others  he  failed.  His 
performances,  however,  were  fo  extraordinary,  clut  they  ex- 
cited very  general  attention;  and  an  account  of  them  was 
publiflied,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stubbs,  in  a letter  entitled  “ The 
miraculous  confor.mift.  Sic.”  and  addreffed  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
To  this  letter  Mr.  Boyle  replied;  but  his  anfw'cr  was  not 
pu2li:hed  till  eighty  years  afterwards,  in  Dr.  Birch’s  account 
ot  his  life.  Neverthelels,  the  lentiments  and  reflecfions  con- 
tained in  it  were  probably  communicated  to  his  friends ; and 
though  they  were  expreffed  with  a caution,  candour,  and 
judgment,  that  did  him  great  honour,  they  were  thought  to 
coutitenance  what  fome  pcrfoiis  deemed  a deception,  or  the 
mere  effeffs  of  enthufiafm,  and  the)>'  produced  a controverfy 
of  fome  continuance.  As  far  as  Mr.  Boyle  was  concerned 
in  this  bufinefs,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  firmly 
believing  the  adual  exercile  of  thofe  miraculous  powers 
which  attefted  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  chriftianity,  and 
admitting,  in  confequence  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
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refearclies  into  the  operations  oF  nature,  the  reality  of  fafts, 
which  he  could  not  immediately  reconcile  by  analogy  to  the 
fmall  aorgregate  of  human  acquirition,  the  letter,  haftily 
written  by  him  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  did  not  at  all  dero- 
gate  from  his  charaifder  as  a philofcpber,  or  as  a man  of  ra- 
tional piety.  He  neither  denied  nor  admitted  the  exiftence 
of  the  miraculons  power  afcribcd  to  Mr,  Grcatraks ; but 
allowing  the  fafts,  he  propofed  a variety  of  inferences  and 
queries,  which  demanded  difcuflion;  and  in  the  whole  of 
this  controverfy  he  condufted  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  avoid  perfonal  cenfure  from  any  of  the  difputants.  See 
Stroaking. 

In  t666  Dr.  Wallis  addreffed  to  Mr.  Boyle  “ An  hypo- 
thefis  about  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,”  printed  in 
N°  xvi.  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  ; and  Dr.  Syden- 
ham dedicated  to  him  his  “ Methodus  curandi  febres,  pro- 
priis  obfervationibus  fnperftrufta.”  His  own  publications 
in  this  year  were  “ Hydrollatical  paradoxes “ The  ori- 
gin of  forms  and  qualities,  according  to  the  corpufcular  philo- 
fophy,  illuftrated  by  experiments and  feveral  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  the  Philo, 
fcphical  Tranfafliions  of  that  period.  In  the  difpute  that 
occurred  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  Royal  Society  between 
the  adherents  to  the  Ariftoteiian  or  old  philofophy,  and  the 
advocates  for  the  new  method  of  philofophifing  by  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Boyle  took  a decided  part  with  the  latter ; but 
without  incurring  cenfure  or  reproach  from  the  moft.  violent 
of  the  oppofite  party.  About  this  time  Mr.  Boyle  removed 
to  London,  where  he  afterwards  re  Tided,  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  countenanced  by 
his  perfonal  prefence  and  philofophical  communications  ; as 
well  as  of  the  caufe  of  fcience  in  general. 

In  1669,  he  publiflied  his  “Continuation  of  new  experi- 
ments touching  the  weight  and  fpring  of  the  air,”  to  which 
he  annexed  “ A difcourfe  of  the  atmofpheres  of  confiftent 
bodies and  alfo  “A  difcourfe  of  abfolute  reft  in  bodies  j” 
together  with  other  hydroftatical  pieces  fubjoined  to  his 
larger  works:  and  in  the  fame  year  he  revifed  feveral  of  his 
former  trails,  which  had  been  tranflated  into  Latin  for  the 
benefit  of  foreigners.  In  the  following  year  appeared  his 
treatife  “ Of  the  cofmical  qualities  of  things,”  containing 
a variety  of  interefting  fails  and  obfervatioas  j and  feveral 
papers,  communicated  to  the  Rpyal  Society.  At  this  time 
his  ftudies  were  interrupted  by  a ftroke  of  the  palfy,  the 
cffeils  of  which  were  removed  by  a ftriil  attention  to  a pro- 
per regimen  ; fo  that  he  foon  returned  to  his  labours.  In 
1671,  he  publiflied  a fecond  volume  of  “ Confiderations 
touching  the  ufefulntfs  of  experimental  philofophy,”  and 

Trails  of  a difcovery  of  the  admirable  rarefailion  of  the 
sir,”  &c.  ; and  in  1672  appeared  his  “ EiTay  concerning  the 
origin  and  virtue  of  gems,”  8vo. ; his  “Trails,  containing 
new  experiments  touching  the  relation  between  flame  and 
air,  and  various  other  interefting  fubjeils  chiefly  relating  to 
the  ftatical  e.ilion  of  fluids;”  and,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfailions,  “ Obfervations  on  fhining  fleflt,”  and  a paper 
on  the  efttils  of  the  varying  prelTure  of  air.  In  1673  he 
publiflied  “ Elfciys  on  the  ftrange  fubtlety,  great  efficacy, 
and  determinate  nature,  of  effluviums  ;”  “ Experiments  on 
the  weighing  and  coercion  of  lire  and  flame,”  8vo. ; and  “ A 
letter  Concerning  ambergris,”  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1674  appeared  a colle6tion  of  “ TraAs  on 
the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  ; on  a ftatical  hygrofcope  ; on  fhe 
natural  and  preternatural  ftate  of  bodies,  and  on  the  pofitive 
or  privative  nature  of  cold,”  8vo. ; “ The  excellency  of 
theology  compared  with  natural  philofophy,”  8vo.;  “Trails, 
containing  fufpicions  about  the  hidden  qualities  of  the  air: 
aiiiffiadverfions  upon  Hobbes’s  problem  concerning  a va- 
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cuum  ; and  a difcourfe  of  the  caufe  of  attraiiion  by  fue» 
tion,”  Svo.;  and  in  this  year  he  communicated  to  the  editor 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfailions,  “ An  account  of  the 
two  forts  of  Helmontian  laudanum,”  InJ  1673  he  pub- 
liflied  “ Some  c#nfiderations  about  the  reconcikablenefs  of 
reafon  and  religion,”  by  T.  E.  a layman  ; to  which  is  an- 
nexed, by  the  publilher,  “ A difcourfe -of  Mr.  Boyle  about 
the  poffibiiity  of  the  refurreition,”  Svo.  T.  E.  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  final  letters  of  his  own  name,  as  both  thefe 
trails  are  afcribed  to  him.  In  this  year  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  four  papers,  which  appear  in  the 
Tranfailions:  “On  the  air-bladders  of  filhes;”  “ Anew 
eflay  inftrument “ New  experiments  touching  the  fpring 
of  the  air,”  &c. ; and  “ An  experimental  difcourfe  of 
quickfilver  growing  hot  with  gold.”  In  1676  he  publilhed 
“ Experiments  and  notes  about  the  mechanical  origin  of 
particular  qualities,”  in  which  be  treats  of  alkalis  and  acids, 
heat  and  cold,  taftes,  odours,  volatility,  fixity,  corrofive  ac- 
tion, precipitation,  magnetifm,  and  eledlricity  ; and  he  alfo 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  two  papers  on  the  con- 
figuration of  the  furfaces  of  fluids  in  contaA  with  each 
other. 

Mr.  Boyle,  having  been  for  feveral  years  an  adlive  and 
ufeful  diredlor  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  wiflied  to  avail 
himfelf  of  his  office  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  thofe  re- 
m»te  parts  to  which  their  commerce  extended  : and  with 
this  view  he  caufed  500  copies  of  the  four  gofpels  and  adls 
of  the  apoftles  to  be  printed  at  Oxford,  in  the  Malayan 
tongue,  under  the  diredtion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and  to 
be  fent  abroad  at  his  own  expencc.  For  fimilar  purpofes 
of  piety  and  benevolence,  he  had  tranfmitted,  about  three 
years  before,  feveral  copies  of  Grotius’s  treatife  “ De  veri- 
tate  Chriftianac  religionis,”  tranflated  into  Arabic  by  Div 
Edward  Pococke,  into  the  Levant. 

In  1677  a mifcellaneous  colleftion  of  his  works,  defec- 
tive, and  badly  arranged,  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Geneva^ 
In  the  following  year  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Hook  a 
“ Short  memorial  of  fome  obfervations  made  upon  an  arti- 
ficial fubftance  that  fhines  without  any  preceding  illuftra- 
tion,”  which  was  publiflied  in  that  philofopher’s  “ Cutle- 
rian  leftures  :”  this  fubftance  was  the  phofphorus  of  urine. 
In  this  year  he  alfo  publiflied  his  “ Hiftorical  narrative  of 
a degradation  of  gold  made  by  an  anti-elixir,”  4to. ; and  he 
received  a tribute  of  Angular  refpedl,  in  a letter  from  the 
great  Newton,  laying  before  him  his  fentiments  concerning 
an  ethereal  medium,  which  he  afterwards  propofed,  in  his 
Optics,  as  the  mechanical  caufe  of  gravitation.  In  the  year 
1.680,  he  publiflied  “ The  aerial  noftiluca,”  Svo. ; and  “An 
account  of  a new  lamp,”  in  Hook’s  Philofophical  Collec- 
tions ; and  he  improved  the  fecond  edition  of  his  “ Scepti- 
cal Chemift.”  Some  perfons  have  very  unwarrantably  a£- 
ferted,  that  Mr.  Boyle  aflumed  to  himfelf  the  invention  of 
phofphorus,  after  having  purchafed  the  fecret  of  Kraft, 
This  calumny  is  refuted  by  his  own  narrative,  in  which  he 
difcufies  the  claims  of  Brand,  Kunckel,  and  Kraft,  and 
acknowledges  the  advantage  which  he  derived,  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  inquiries,  from  the  information  communicated 
to  him  by  the  latter,  that  the  fliiiiing  fubftance  was  obtained 
from  a matter  beldhging  to  the  human  body.  From  the 
narrative  it  appears,  that  the  aerial  noAiluca  was  an  aqueous 
folution,  or  diffufion  of  phofphorus,  obtained  by  diftillation 
from  putrid  urine  in  an  experiment  where  his  retort  failed ; and 
which  did  not  prove  altogether  fuccefsful.  At  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  this  year,  Mr.  Boyle  was  elefted  prefident 
of  the  Royal  Society;  but  having  objedlions  of  delicacy  with 
regard  to  the  official  oaths  that  are  required,  and  for  fome 
other  reafons,  he  declined  accepting  the  honour.  At  this  ,. 
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time  he  contributed  very  liberally  to  the  publication  of  Bur* 
net’s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  as  the  author  acknowledges 
in  his  preface  to  the  fecond  volume.  It  v/as  probably  about 
the  beginningi  of  the  year  1681,  that  he  exerted  himfelf  for 
promoting  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  among  the  In- 
dians ; as  his  letter  on  this  fubjtct  was  a reply  to  one  from 
Mr.  John  Elliot,  of  New  England,  dated  Nov.  i68o. 
From  this  letter,  which  is  preferved  by  Dr.  Birch,  it  appears 
that  he  was  a declared  enemy  to  perfecntion  on  account  of 
religious  opinions.  In  this  year  (1681)  he  publiflied  his 
Difcourfe  of  things  above  reafon  ■”  and  in  the  following 
year,  “ New  experiments  and  obftrvations  made  upon  the 
icy  noftiluca,”  8vo. ; and  alfo  a “ Continuation  of  new 
experiments  phyfjco-mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  and 
weight  of  the  air,  with  a large  appendix.”  It  appears  that 
his  icy  nodiiluca  was  the  folid  phofphorus,  which  at  firft  he 
found  fome  difficulty  in  making  ; but  from  a paper  left 
with  the  ftcretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  opened  after 
his  death,  which  was  neverthelefs  communicated  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Beale  during  his  life,  we  find  that  he  evaporated 
urine  by  diftillation  till  it  acquired  the  confiflence  of  fyrup, 
then  mixed  it  with  filiceous  fand,  and  diftilled  by  a ftrong 
heat  into  a refervoir  containing  water.  Sec  Phosphorus. 
In  1683  he  wrote  a letter,  fanftioning  and  encouraging 
an  undertaking  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  rendering  fea-water 
frefh;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  publifhed  his  “ Natural 
hiftory  of  human  blood,”  and  his  “ Experiments  and  con- 
liderations  about  the  porofity  of  bodies,”  both  in  8vo. 
From  a letter  addreffed  to  Mr.  Boyle  in  1684  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Cudworth,  it  appears  how  highly  he  appreciated  his 
talents  and  labours.  After  recommending  a colleftion  ©f 
his  feveral  treatifes,  he  concludes  in  thefe  terms  ; “ You 
have  much  outdone  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  your  natural  expe- 
riments i and  you  have  not  icfinuated  any  thing,  as  he  is 
thought  to  have  done,  tending  to  irreligion,  but  the  con- 
trary.” The  year  1685  produced  his  ” Short  memoirs  for 
the  natural  experimental  hiftory  of  mineral  waters,”  and  an 
“ Effay  on  the  great  effedls  of  even  languid  and  unheeded 
motion  ;”  to  which  is  annexed  an  “ Experimental  difcourfe 
of  fome  hitherto  little  regarded  caufes  of  the  falubrity  and 
infalubrity  of  the  air,”  8vo.  In  the  courfe  of  that  year 
appeared  in  the  Philofophical  Tranhftions,  “ An  account 
of  a ftrangely  felf-moving  liquor,”  which  was  a compound 
of  oils  and  bitumens,  the  ingredients  of  which,  though 
known  to  himfelf,  he  has  not  fpecified  : and  alfo  a diftinft 
treatife  “ On  the  reconcileablenefs  of  fpecific  medicines  to 
the  corpufcular  philofophy,  to  which  is  annexed,  a difcourfe 
about  the  advantages  of  fimple  medicines,”  8vo.  Befides 
thefe  philofophical  trafts,  he  prefented  the  world  in  this 
year  with  a theological  treatiie,  entitled,  “ Of  the  high 
veneration  man’s  intdltdf  owes  to  God,  particularly  for  his 
wifdom  and  power,”  Svo.  The  only  work  that  appeared 
in  1686,  was  his  “ Free  inquiry  into  the  vulgar  and  re- 
ceived notion  of  nature.”  This  treatife  was  mueh  admired 
by  the  advocates  for  pure  religion  and  found  philofophy  ; it 
was  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  reprinted  in  the  following 
year  in  izmo.  In  this  year,  16S7,  he  publiihed  a work, 
written  in  hii  youth,  entitled  “ The  martyrdom  of  Theo- 
dora and  Dyd  mia,”  and  five  decades  of  “ Choice  remedies,” 
to  which,  when  the  work  was  reprinted  in  1692,  five  more 
were  added.  In  16S8  appeared  “ A difquilition  about  the 
final  caufes  of  natural  things  ;”  wherein  it  is  inquired  whe- 
ther, and  if  at  all,  with  what  caution,  a naturalift  (hould  admit 
them  j to  which  was  fubjoined,  by  way  of  appendix,  “ Some 
uncommon  obfervations  about  vitiated  fight.”  About  the 
beginning  of  this  year  our  author  found  it  expedient  to 
apprize  the  public,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  mutilated  and 


unfinifhed  writings,  and  as  a general  apology  for  the  ftate  in 
which  they  appeared,  that  fome  of  his  papers  had  been 
ftolen  from  him,  and  that  others  had  been  ddiroyed  by  cor- 
rofive  liquours.  The  decay  of  his  health,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  his  affairs  in  Ireland,  obliged  him  to  diminiffi  the 
number  of  his  communicationa  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
induced  him  to  relign  the  office  of  governor  of  the  corco- 
ration  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New  England.  From 
other  arrangements  with  regard  to  his  private  affairs,  his 
papers,  and  the  number  of  vifiis  which  he  received,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  not  v/ithout  apprehenfions  of  an  approaching 
change.  The  time,  however,  which  he  thus  referved  to 
himfelf,  he  induftrioufiy  improved  ; as  he  availed  himfelf  of 
it  for  colleCling  various  elaborate  prcceffes  in  cheiniftry  ; 
which,  as  we  are  informed  in  a letter  preferved  by  Dr.  Birch, 
“ he  left  as  a kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  ftudious  dit- 
ciples  of  that  art.”  This  colleftion  he  committed  to  the 
care  of  a friend,  enjoining  him  to  impart  it  to  the  public 
faithfully,  and  without  envy,  verbatim  in  his  own  expref- 
fions.  This  friend  is  unknown,  and  the  work  w^as  never 
publifhed.  From  many  circumftances,  however,  we  are  led 
to  conclude,  that  Mr.  Boyle  concurred,  with  many  other  in- 
genious alchymifts  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  believing, 
what  is  now  n-jefted  as  a groundlcfs  opinion,  the  poffibility 
of  tranfmuting  the  bafer  metals  into  gold  ; and  hence,  pro- 
bably, he  was  led  to  take  pains  in  procuring,  in  1689,  the 
repeal  of  the  ftatute  of  the  5th  of  Henry  IV.  againft  the 
multiplying  of  gold  and  filver. 

In  1690,  he  publifhed  his  “ Medicina  hydroftatica,  or 
hydroftatics  applied  to  the  materia  medica,”  8vo.  with  the 
promife  of  a fecond  volume,  which  never  appeared  ; and 
“ The  chriftian  virtuofo,  (hewing,  that  by  being  addidled 
to  experimental  philofophy,  a man  is  rather  affifttd,  than 
indifpofed  to  be  a good  chriftian  a fecond  part  of  which 
was  publifhed  in  an  imperfeft  ftate,  after  his  death.  In  1691, 
he  communicated  to  M.  de  la  Croze,  “ An  account  of  fome 
obfervations  made  in  the  great  congregation  of  waters,  by 
lowering  down  bottles  into  the  fea  600  feet  from  the  fur- 
face,”  which  was  printed  by  that  author  in  the  “ Hiftory 
of  learning.”  Mr.  Boyle’s  laft  work,  pubiiflied  by  him- 
felf, was  his  “ Experimenta  et  obfervationes  phyficae  to 
which  is  added  '■  A fmall  colleftion  of  ftrange  reports,”  Svo. 

In  July  of  this  year,  Mr.  Boyle  executed  his  laft  will, 
and  in  the  fucceeding  months  his  health  rapidly  declined. 
On  the  23d  of  December,  he  loft  his  fifter,  lady  Ranelagh, 
to  whom  he  was  affeftionately  attached,  and  within  a week 
afterwards,  viz.  on  the  30th  of  December,  1691,  he  de- 
parted this  life,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  in- 
terred at  the  upper  end  of  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  fields,  near  the  remains  of  his  fitter, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  for  the  greateft  part  of  47  year#. 
His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Burnet,  bifliop  of 
Salifbury. 

Mr.  Boyle’s  pofthumous  works  are  as  follow  : i.  “ The 

general  hiftory  of  the  air,  defigned  and  b .'gun,”  1692,  4to.  ; 
2.  “ Medicinal  experiments,  or  a colleftion  of  dioice  re- 
medies, for  the  moll  part  fimple,  and  eafily  prepared,” 
1692,  i2moj  3.  “ General  heads  for  the  natural  hiftory  of 
a country,  great  or  fmall,  drawn  out  for  the  ufe  of  tra- 
vellers and  navigators,”  1692,  izmo.  ^ 4.  “ A paper  of 
the  honourable  Robert  Boyle’s,  depofited  with  the  fccreta- 
ries  of  the  Royal  Society,  Oft.  14,  i68o,  and  opened  fince 
his  death  ; being  an  account  of  his, making  the  phofphorus, 
&c.  Sept.  30,  1680  5.  “ An  account  of  a way  of  ex- 

amining waters,  as  to  freffinefs  or  faltnefs  6,  “ A free 
difcourfe  againft  cuftomary  fwearing,  and  a diffnafive  from 
curfmg  3”  1695,  Svo.  7.  “ Medicinal  experiments,  or  a 
y 3 collee- 
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folleftion  of  choice  remedies,  chiefly  Cmpie  and  eafily  pre- 
pared, ufed  in  families,  and  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  coun* 
try  people  the  3d  and  la(t  volume  publilhed  from  the  au- 
thor’s original  MSS.  A colleftion  of  all  Mr.  Boyle’s 
works  was  publiflied  in  1744,  in  6 volumes  folio,  with  a 
life  prefixed,  by  Dr.  Birch  ; and  in  6 vols.  410.  in  1772. 

Mr.  Boyle,  as  to  his  pei  fon,  was  tall  and  flender,  and  of  a 
pale  and  emaciated  countenance.  His  conftitution  was  fo 
delicate,  that  he  regulated  his  cloathing  by  a thernaomet^r  ; 
and  he  was  occafionally  fubj^ft  to  fuch  debility  of  body, 
fuch  painful  paroxy  fms  of  the  done,  and  fucludeprefiion  of 
fpirits,  that  we  may  be  well  afioniflied  at  the  number  and 
variety  of  Ids  fcientific  and  literary  performances.  How. 
ever,  to  the  fimplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  fi.rict  te.T.perance 
which  he  obferved,  we  may  reafonably  afcribe  the  degree 
o&  health  which  he  en)oyed,  and  the  length  to  which  his 
life  was  protradf'd.  His  fpeech  was  flow  and  deliberate, 
and  fubjedl  to  hefitation  ; in  his  converfation  he  was  unaf- 
fuming.  never  didlating  his  own  opinions,  or  urging  his  ob- 
jcdtioHa  to  thofe  of  others  with  confidence,  but  rather  pro- 
pofing  them  as  topics  of  inquiry  and  difcuffion  ; and  in  his 
manners  he  was  fingularly  mild  and  courteous.  Although 
he  was  a favourite  at  court,  and  indulged  in  free  intercourie 
v.’ith  three  fuccefiive  fovereigns,  viz.  Charles  II.  James  1 1,  and 
William  III.,  he  never  difguifed  his  fentiments  with  re- 
gard to  public  men  and  meafures  ; but  he  took  no 
adfive  part  in  the  politics  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  he 
lived,  preferring  the  purfuits  of  philofophy,  and  the  re- 
tirement which  bed:  fuited  his  infirm  frame  and  religious  tem- 
per. To  the  rank  a peerage  he  never  afpired,  but  re- 
fufed  it  whenever  it  was  offered  to  him.  One  of  the  moft 
prominent  features  of  his  charadter,  was  his  fincere  and  un- 
affcdlid  piety.  This  was  exemplified  in  ail  his  writings, 
and  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  Of  his  firm  attachment 
to  Chriftianity,  and  of  his  folicitude  for  vindicating  its 
truth,  and  extending  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  it,  he  ex- 
hibited many  fubftantial  proofs,  both  whilft  he  lived,  and 
at  his  death.  Befides  the  tranflation  of  the  gofpels  and 
book  of  adls  into  the  Malayan  language,  and  of  Grotius’s 
treatife  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  into 
Arabic,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  was 
condu.dled  at  his  own  expence,  he  propofed  an  impreflion 
of  the  New  Teftament  in  the  Turkifh  language  ; and  when 
the  Turkey  company  undertook  it,  he  liberally  contributed 
towards  accomplifliing  it.  A tranflation  and  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Irifli  language  coft  him  70®!.  ; and  he  de- 
frayed a confiderable  part  of  the  charge  attending  an  im- 
preffion  of  the  Weifti  Bible,  and  of  the  Irifti  Bible  for 
Scotland.  He  gave,  during  his  life  300I.  towards  propa- 
gating the  Chriftian  religion  in  America  ; and  as  foon  as 
he  heard  that  the  Eaft  India  company  were  projedling  a 
fimilar  defign  in  the  Eaft,  he  lent  a donation  of  loob  by 
way  of  example  and  encouragement  in  the  profecution  of 
the  fcheme.  Of  the  impropriations  belonging  to  bis  ettates 
he  ordered  confiderable  fums  to  be  given  to  the  incumbents 
in  thefe  parifhes,  and  even  to  the  widows  of  thofe  who  had 
died  before  this  diftribution  of  his  bounty.  This  he  did 
twice  during  his  life  to  the  amount  of  600I.,  and  he  ordered 
another  diftribution  as  far  as  his  eftate  would  bear,  by  his 
will.  In  other  refpedls,  his  charities  were  fo  numerous  and 
extenfive,  that  they  amounted,  as  bifliop  Burnet  informs 
us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  upwards  of  loool.  per  an- 
num. The  annuity  eftablilhed  by  his  will  for  providing  a 
feries  of  leftures  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  affords  further 
evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  his  temper,  and  of  his  con- 
cern for  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion.  See  Boyle’s 
LtBures,  His  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  though  it  was 


ardent  and  a^Uve,  was  free  from  the  lead;  tinfture"of  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  Whilft  he  adhered  to  the  eftahlifhed 
church,  he  entertained  the  moft  undiffembled  charity  to- 
wards all  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  ; nor  did  he  ever 
exprefs  himfelf  in  ftronger  terms,  and  with  a greater  de- 
gree of  indignation,  than  when  he  condemned  every  kind 
of  feverity  and  perfecution  in  the  province  of  religion. 
Burnet  in  his  funeral  eulogy  informs  us,  that  his  know- 
ledge comprehended  Hebrew  and  the  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, the  writings  of  the  moft  eminent  fathers,  commen- 
taries on  the  feriptures,  religious  controverfies,  and  the 
whole  body  of  divinity.  He  reprefents  him  as  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  compafs  of  the  mathematical  fei- 
ences,  and  as  well  verfed  even  in  the  moft  abftrufe  parts  o£ 
geometry.  Geography,  navigation,  and  books  of  travels 
he  had  recourfe  to  for  the  relaxation  of  his  mind,  and  the 
amufement  of  his  intervals  of  leifure.  Of  his  know.ledge 
with  regard  to  fubjedds  of  natural  hiftory,  chemiftry,  and 
experimental  phiiolophy,  his  various  refearches  and  difeo- 
veiies,  recorded  in  his  numerous  publications  already  re- 
cited, afford  ample  evidence.  Mr.  Boyle,  indeed,  poffeffed 
in  an  eminent  degree  thofe  qualities,  which  juftify  his  being 
ranked  among  the  firft  philoiophers  of  any  age  or  country. 
He  was  diftinguilhcd  by  the  comprehenfion  of  his  views,  and 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  refearches,  by  indefatigable  dili- 
gence and  invincible  perfeverance  in  his  colledlion  of  fadfs 
and  inveftigation  of  their  caufes,  by  a total  freedom  from 
any  preconceived  attachment  to  theories  and  fyftems,  by 
candour  in  difcufilng  the  opinions  of  others,  and  by  fidelity, 
modefty  and  perfpicuity  in  the  narration  of  his  own  per- 
formances. Mr.  John  Hughes  might  well  fay  of  him 
(Spedlator  N°  554),  after  obferving  that  he  was  born  the 
fame  year  in  which  lord  Bacon  died,  that  he  was  the  per- 
fon  defigned  by  nature  to  fucceed  to  the  labours  and  in- 
quiries of  that  extraordinary  genius.  It  would  be  endlefs 
to  recount  the  teftimonies  in  commendation  of  him,  that 
might  be  colledfed  from  the  writings  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
foreigners,  and  of  the  beft  judged  of  his  merit  in  our  own 
country.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  he  is  uniformly 
ranked  with  Bacon  and  Newton  ; that  his  refearches  and 
experiments  have  led  the  way  to  many  modern  difcoveries 
both  in  philofophy  and  chemiftry  ; and  that  his  writings 
will  ever  be  held  in  high  eftimation  by  every  friend  of  fei- 
etice.  “ They  cannot  be  read,”  fays  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, “ W'ithout  improvement ; and  in  thefe  alone,  if  no 
life  of  Boyle  had  ever  been  written,  the  reader  would  be- 
hold a man  truly  deferving  of  the  affeftion,  the  efteem,  and 
the  admiration  of  fucceeding  ages,”  Boyle’s  account  of 
himfelf,  under  the  name  of  Philocetus.  Birch’s  life  of 
Boyle,  prefixed  to  his  works.  Burnet’s  funeral  fermon. 
Biog.  Brit.  Birch’s  Hift.  of  the  Royal  Society.  Phil.  Tranf. 

Boyle,  Charles,  fourth  earl  of  Orrery,  and  baron 
Martton  in  England,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Roger,  fecond 
earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born  at  Chelfea  Jn  1676.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  was  entered  at  Chrift-church  college  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  his  tutors  were  Dr.  Atterbury 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Rochetter,  and  Dr.  Freind.  His  ap- 
plication and  proficiency  were  fo  diftinguiftied,  that  he  was 
flyled  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  dean,  “ the  great  ornament  of 
our  college,”  and  deputed  to  prepare  an  edition  of  fome 
clalfic  author,  for  his  annual  publication.  The  bock  re- 
commended by  the  dean  was  the  “ epiftles  of  Phalaris,”  of 
which  a fp'.endid  edition  appeared  in  1695.  This  publica- 
tion gave  rife  to  a controverfy,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  been  already  detailed  under  the  article  Bentley.  We 
fhall  here  add,  that  from  a letter  of  bilhop  Atterbury  to 
Mr.  Boyle,  written  in  1698,  (fee  Epiftoiary  Correfpond- 
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ence,  See,  publiHied  by  Mr.  Nichols,  vol.  ii.)  it  appears, 
that  the  former  laid  the  defign  of  the  celebrated  book,  in 
anfwer  to  Bentley’s  differtation,  wrote  above  half  of  it,  re- 
vjfed  a good  part  of  the  reft,  and  tranferibed  the  whole. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Boyle  quitted  the  uni- 
verfity  and  entered  into  public  life.  He  vras  choten  as  a 
member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1700;  and  when  his 
brother  Lionel  died  in  1703,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of 
the  earl  of  Orrery.  For  his  fervices  in  the  army,  he  was 
eledfed,  in  1705,  one  of  the  knights’  companions  of  the  nioll 
ancient  order  of  the  thillle  ; and  as  a major-general,  to  which 
rank  he  was  advanced  in  1709.  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  at 
the  battle  of  the  Wood  in  Flanders.  He  afterwards  re- 
fided  for  fome  time  at  Brufleis,  as  the  queen’s  envoy  to  the 
ftates  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  : and  tor  his  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  this  truft,  he  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  a Bri- 
tifti  peer.  On  the  acceflirn  of  George  I.  be  received  addi- 
tional honours  ; but  during  the  ablence  of  the  king  at 
Haiovcrin  1716.  his  regiment  was  taken  from  him  : upon 
which  he  religned  his  poll  of  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
withdrew  from  public  affairs.  When  Layer’s  pibt  broke 
out,  he  was  fufpefted  by  the  government,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  whence,  after  being  confined  6 months,  he 
was  firft  liberated  by  bail,  and  at  length  difeharged.  From 
this  time  he  amufed  himfelf  with  his  library  and  philofophi- 
cal  apparatus,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  Auguft 
1731.  He  was  much  efteemed  for  his  domeftic  and  focial 
qualities  ; and  refpefted  for  his  talents  and  literary  attain- 
ments. He  was  the  author  of  a comedy,  entitled  “ As 
you  find  it,”  and  alfo  of  fomc  fongs  and  occafional  poems ; 
but  his  favourite  ftudies  were  of  a different  kind.  The  af- 
tronomical  inftrument  called  an  “ orrery,”  and  firft  in- 
vented by  Rowley,  whom  he  patronized,  derived  its  name 
from  his  title.  See  Orrery.  Biog.  Brit. 

Boyle,  John,  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  only  fon  of 
Charles,  fourth  earl  of  Orrery,  by  lady  Cecil,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Exeter,  was  born  in  1707,  and  for  his  early  edu- 
cation entrufted  to  the  care  of  Mr,  Fenton,  the  poet.  From 
Weftminfter  fchool,  whither  he  had  been  fent  at  a proper 
age,  he  removed  to  Chrift- church  college,  Oxford.  As  an 
inftance  of  his  filial  piety,  which  does  him  honour,  it  is  re- 
lated, that  when  his  father  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  he 
earneftly  intreated  to  be  confined  with  him  ; but  this  indul- 
gence was  refufed.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  21ft 
year,  in  1728,  he  married  lady  ifarriet  Hamilton,  the 
youngeft  daughter  of  George,  earl  of  Orkney.  A diffenfion 
which  occurred  between  the  two  earls  produced  a temporary 
mifunderftanding  between  the  earl  of  Orrery  and  his  fon. 
This  mifunderftanding  is  faid  to  have  originated  in  lord 
Boyle’s  refufal  to  fuffer  his  wife  to  fit  at  table  with  his 
father’s  miftrefs.  However  this  be,  the  foil’s  conduct  on  the 
occafion,  and  in  a fituation  peculiarly  delicate  and  trying,  re- 
fiedted  great  honour  on  his  Judgment  and  temper.  Although 
a reconciiiation  had  been  effedted  between  the  father  and  the 
fon,  yet  the  latter  found  reafon  to  regret  their  diffenfion  : for 
under  the  influence  of  a prejudice  haftily  conceived,  the  earl 
had  made  his  will,  and  bequeathed  his  valuable  library,  con- 
fifting  or  above  10, coo  volumes,  with  the  exceptiop  of  the 
journals  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  books  relating  to  the 
Englifli  biftory  and  conftitution,  bequeathed  to  his  fon,  and 
a fine  cclledlion  of  philofophical  inftruments,  to  the  college 
of  Chrlft-church.  After  their  reconciliation,  he  determined 
to  alter  his  will,  and  had  fent  for  his  attorney  with  this  view ; 
but  the  fuddeunefs  of  his  deccafe  prevented  the  execution  of 
bis  juft  defign.  The  young  lord,  however,  behaved  on  the 
occafion  with  a filial  piety  and  generofity,  which  entail  An- 
gular honour  on  his  memory.  For  though  his  father  had 


died  confiderably  in  debt,  and  had  left  legacies  to  a large 
amount  to  perfons  who  were  no  relations,  he  took  his  debts 
upon  himfelf,  oaid  the  legacies,  and  fent  the  books  and  ma- 
thematical inftruments,  within  the  limited  time,  t Chrift- 
church.  The  lofs  of  his  father,  aggravated  by  the  circum- 
ftances  now  recited,  made  a deep  imprefilon  upon  his  mind, 
and  was  lucceeded  by  a fit  of  illnefs,  which  endangered  his 
life.  Of  the  acutenefs  of  his  feelings  we  may  form  fome 
judgment  by  the  following  lines  addrtff.d  to  a friend,  in  re- 
■turn  for  a confolatory  letter  received  by  him  at  Bath,  and 
ind  iting  a copy  of  verfes,  which  exhorted  him  to  difptl  his 
grief  by  poet-y,  and  ta  Ihew  that  Bath  could  infpire  as  well 
as  Tunbridge,  where,  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had  written 
fome  humourous  verfes, 

“ Nor  Bath,  nor  Tunbridge,  can  my  lays  infpire. 

Nor  radiant  beauty  make  me  ftrike  the  lyre  ; 

Far  from  the  bufy  crowd  I fit  forlorn. 

And  figh  in  fecret,  and  in  filence  mourn  ; 

Nor  of  my  anguifti  ever  find  an  end  ; 

I weep  a father,  but  I’ve  loft  a friend.” 

Upon  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  fpiritij,  he  took  hia 
feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  in  January  1732,  and  diftmguifticd 
himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  lir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  partjcularly  by  his  Ipeech  againft  the  mutiny  bill, 
and  a Handing  army,  which  was  much  applauded.  However 
the  delicacy  of  his  health,  his  l ive  of  retirement,  and  the  ne- 
celfity  of  occafional  refidence  in  Ireland,  precluded  him  from 
a regular  attendance  on  his  parliamentary  duty.  During  his 
refidence  in  Ireland,  he  became  acq  lainted  with  dean  Swift, 
who  profeffed  a high  regard  for  him,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  friendftiip  of  Mr.  Pope.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
in  1733.  retired  to  his  feat  at  Marfton  in  Somerletfhire, 
and  amufed  himfelf  in  building,  planting,  and  improving  both 
his  ertate  and  his  library.  In  1737  he  took  a houfe  in  town, 
for  the  convenience  of  fuperintending  the  education  of  his 
fons  at  Weftminfter  fchool.  Having  loft  his  firft  lady  in 
1732,  he  married  a fecond  wife  in  1738  ; and  with  both  he 
enjoyed  the  moft  uninterrupted  ftate  of  domeftic  felicity. 
In  1739  he  publilhed  a new  edition,  in  2 volumes  8vo.  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  his  great  grandfather,  Roger,  earl  of 
Orrery,  and,  in  1742,  his  ftate  letters  in  one  volume  folio.  The 
firft  of  his  own  performances,  which  was  Imitations  cf  the  firft 
and  fifth  odes  of  the  firft  book  of  Horace,  with  remarks  on 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  poet,  and  on  the  tranfiations 
of  Dacierand  Sanadon,  appeared  in  1741,  fol.  In  1743  his 
lordfhip  was  prefented,  by  the  univerfity  ofiOxford,  with  the 
honorary  degree  of  doftor  of  civil  law,  arid  he  was  likewife 
elefted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1746  he  removed 
to  Caledon  in  Ireland,  where  he  refided,  with  little  inter- 
miffion,  till  the  year  1750  ; employing  his  intervals  of  leifure 
in  laying  out  gardens  and  plantations,  and  in  various  fub- 
ftantial  and  ornamental  improvements.  On  his  return  to 
Marfton,  he  purlued  thofe  alterations  and  improvements 
which  he  had  begun  at  a former  period.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  emp'oymentof  his  winter-evenings  was  his  “ Tranflation 
of  the  Letters  of  Puny  the  Younger,  with  obfervations  on 
each  letter,  and  an  effay  on  Pliny’s  life,”  which  was  pub- 
liftied  at  London  in  1751,  in  2 volumes  4to.  and  fince  re- 
printed ill  8vo.  This  'work  was  well  received,  and  efta- 
blifticd  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a polite  fcholar;  and 
it  wouli  have  (till  retained  its  charadler  as  a ftandard  work 
of  the  kind,  if  it  had  not  fufl'ered  by  the  fuperior  elegance  of 
Mr.  Melmoth’s  tranflation.  In  the  lame  year  appeared  his 
“ Remarks  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Swift  in  a 
feries  of  Letters  addreffed  to  his  fecond  fon  ; which,  abound- 
ing with  popular  anecdotes,  met  with  a very  rapid  fale, 
though  it  gave  occafion  to  many  ftridturcs  and  attack?,  on 
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account  of  the  freedom  with  which  it  reprefented  the  dc- 
feftj  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  the  charadter  of  his  old 
friend.  The  portrait  it  exhibits  is,  however,  deemed  more 
faithful  than  feveral  others  of  a more  flattering  kind.  In 
1 753  lord  Orrery  fucceeded  to  the  Irifh  titles  of  Richard  the 
third  earl  of  Burlington  and  fourth  earl  of  Cork,  who  died 
without  male  iffue.  His  lordihip  continued  to  amufe  himfelf 
and  the  v/orld  by  occafional  writings ; and  communicated 
feveral  papers,  chiefly  of  the  humourous  kind,  to  the  periodi- 
cal publications,  entitled,  “ The  World,”  and  “ The  Con- 
noiffeur  the  former  condufted  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Colman.  In  1754,  he  fet 
out  on  a tour  to  Italy,  and  refided  nearly  a year  at  Florence, 
where  he  acquired  univerfal  efteem,  and  where  he  colledled 
materials  for  his  hifliory  of  Tufcany,  which  he  propofed  to 
publifh  in  a feries  of  letters  ; but  of  thefe  he  only  finiflied 
twelve,  which  were  publiflied  after  his  death  in  1774-  From 
Italy  he  returned  to  Marfton  in  1755  ; but  the  laft  years  of 
his  life  were  rendered  peculiarly  diltrefiing  to  him  by  the  lofs 
of  his  wife  and  his  eldeft  fon,  and  by  frequent  and  fevere 
paroxyfms  of  the  gout.  Thefe  trials,  however,  he  bore  with 
a fortitude  and  refignation  which  did  honour  to  his  principles 
and  character,  both  as  a philofopher  and  a Chriftian.  In 
his  diflrefs  he  fought  refuge,  like  Pliny,  in  his  ftudies  ■,  and 
amufed  himfelf  by  publifning,  in  1759,  from  an  original  MS. 
“ Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Robert  Cary,  earl  of  Monmouth,” 
with  a preface,  explanatory  notes,  and  a tender  dedication  to 
his  youngeft  fon.  He  alfo,  in  the  fame  year,  wrote  a preface 
to  Mrs.  Lennox’s  tranflation  of  Brumoy’s  Greek  theatre; 
and  he  tranflated  “ The  Difcourfe  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks,”  “ The  original  of  tragedy,”  and  “ The  parallel 
of  the  theatres.”  Some  fmaller  pieces,  written  by  his  lord- 
ihip, are  difperfed  in  the  periodical  publications  of  his  time. 
His  iafl;  work,  which  was  pofthumous,  is  his  “Letters  from 
Italy,”  written  in  the  years  1754  and  1755,  and  publiflied 
in  1774,  by  the  Rev.  John  Duncom.be,  who  hath  prefixed  a 
life  of  his  lordfhip.  In  his  laft  illnefs  he  is  faid  to  have  burnt 
many  MSS.  and,  among  them,  the  continuation  of  his  letters 
from  Italy,  on  account  of  their  not  being  correfted  and  fairly 
tranfcribed.  It  is  alfo  apprehended,  that  his  Florentine 
hiftory  underwent  the  fame  fate.  At  length  this  truly  ac- 
compliflied  and  amiable  nobleman  fell  a facrifice  to  an  here- 
ditary gout,  at  a comparatively  early  period,  in  November 
1762,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age ; and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred near  to  thofe  of  his  fecond  lady,  in  the  burial  place  of 
his  family  in  Frome  church.  He  was  fucceeded  as  earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery  by  Hamilton,  his  fecond  fon  by  his  firlt 
countefs  ; and  on  his  death  the  titles  and  eftate  of  the  family 
devolved  on  Edmund,  his  fon  by  his  fecond  lady,  who  became 
the  feventh  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  • 

From  the  tribute  of  juft  refpe£I  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  ’ 
writer  of  his  life,  we  learn,  among  other  particulars,  that  in 
every  domeftic  and  focial  relation,  in  all  the  endtaring  con- 
nexions of  life,  as  a hufband,  a father,  a friend,  a mafter,  he 
had  few  equals.  The  luftre  which  he  received  from  rank  and 
title,  and  from  the  perfonal  merit  of  his  family,  he  refleXtd 
back,  unimpaired  and  undim.inifhed;  and  though  the  poft  of 
honour,  which  he  chofe  and  preferred,  was  “ a private  fta- 
tion  though  he  was  neither  a ftatefman  nor  a foldier,  like 
the  firft  lord  Cork,  the  firft  lord  Orrery,  and  his  own  father  ; 
the  rival  of  Palladio,  like  the  late  lord  Burlington  ; or  the 
rival  of  Bacon,  like  Mr.  Robert  B.iyie  ; y^-t,  in  a general 
tafte  for  literature,  and,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  polite 
ftudies,  he  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  anctftors.” — “ He 
loved  truth  even  to  a degree  of  adoration.  He  was  a real 
Chriftian  ; and,  as  fuch,  conftantly  hoped  for  a better  life  ; 
^bere  trufting  to  know  the  real  caufes  of  thofe  efteX$>  which 


here  ftrusk  him  with  wonder,  but  not  with  doubt.”  Mr. 
Duncombe  proceeds  to  exhibit,  in  feveral  inftances,  the 
Unking  refemblance  between  the  earl  of  Orrery  and  Pliny, 
his  favourite  Roman.  With  regard  to  religion,  his  fenti- 
ments  were  rational,  and  his  moral  conduX  as  irreproachable 
and  exemplary,  as  his  manners  were  elegant  and  accompliflied. 
His  political  principles  were  thofe  of  a diuntcrefted  patriot, 
and  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty.  His  fentiments  and  feelings 
on  this  latter  fuhjeX  are  admirably  difplayed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  extraXed  from  one  of  his  pieces  annexed  to  his 
“ Tranflation  of  Pliny,”  and  exprefling  the  love  of  Britons 
for  liberty : — 

“ With  native  freedom,  as  with  courage  bleft. 

Chains,  and  each  mark  of  thraldom  we  deteft. 

’ Tis  heaven’s  high  gift,  ’ tis  nature’s  great  decree. 
That  none  be  flaves,  whom  God  himfelf  made  free. 
Revere  we  ought  thofe  powers  which  we  entruft. 
But  to  ourfelves  be  refolutely  juft  : 

Scorn  bafe  corruption,  nor,  like  flaves,  difown 
The  laws  that  fix’d  our  monarch  in  his  throne  ; 

For  well  we  know,  by  Truth’s  eternal  rules. 

Where  flaves  are  fubjeXs,  fubjeXs  muft  be  fools. 
Exert  but  reafon,  liberty  will  reign, 

And  tyranny  exalt  her  impious  head  in  vain.” 

Biog.  Brit. 

Botle,  in  Geography,  a market  and  poft  town  of  the 
county  of  Rofeommon,  and  province  of  Connaught,  Ire- 
land, fometimes,  but  improperly,  called  Ahley-Boyle.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Boyle  over  which  it  has  two  ftone 
bridges.  In  1786,  it  contained  aboht  200  families,  and  has 
probably  increafed  ; its  linen  markets  having  of  late  become 
confiderable  from  the  improved  ftate  of  the  yarn  and  linen 
manufaXures  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  town  had  a caftle, 
which  was  of  great  ftrength,  having  held  out  during  the 
civil  war  of  1641.  It  was  one  of  the  new  corporations  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  continued  to  fend  two  members  to 
parliament  until  the  aX  of  union  deprived  it  of  that  privilege. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  prefent  inclofed  within  tho 
demefne  of  lord  Kingfton,  is  the  ruin  of  the  abbey  of  Boyle, 
finely  fituated  near  Lough  Key,  from  which  the  town 
derived  its  name,  and  probably  its  exiftence.  It  belonged 
to  the  Ciftertian  monks,  and  was  founded  in  ii6r,  after 
three  or  four  other  places  had  been  tried,  and  not  found 
fuiSciently  argeeable.  The  monkifh  records  mention  feveral 
noble  converts  who  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  probably 
enriched  it  with  confiderable  benefaXions ; and  they 
alfo  mention  fome  inftances  of  facrilegious  plunder,  in  the 
wars  which  for  fo  long  a time  diftraXed  Ireland.  When  the 
diffolution  took  place,  the  property  of  the  abbey  was  found 
to  be  very  confiderable,  and  was  granted  to  fir  John  King 
anceftor  of  the  earl  of  Kingllon,  by  James  I.  in  1603,  in 
reward  of  his  fervices.  The  remains  of  this  ancient  ereXion 
are  fufficient  to  fhew  its  former  magnificence,  and  deferve 
the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.  The  arebiteXure  is  Gothic, 
and  the  arches  are  efteemed  for  their  noble  elevation  and 
grandeur  ; and  are  of  fo  firm  a texture  as  to  have  with- 
ftood  the  fevereft  fliocks.  Boyle  is  84  miles  N.  W.  of 
Dublin.  N.  lat.  53°  58'.  W.  long.  8°  13'.  Beaufort — 
Monafticon  Hibernicum. 

Boyle,  or  Buelle,  the  name  of  a river  which,  rifing  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  flows  into  a romantic  flieet  of  water 
called  Lough  Gaza;  thence  meandering  through  woods 
and  dales,  it  enters  Lough  Kee,  or  Kingfton  lake,  a beau- 
tiful piece  of  water,  interfperfed  with  feveral  iflands,  fome 
of  which  are  adorned  with  old  caftles  and  ruins ; others  in 
the  ftate  of  nature,  wooded  with  lofty  timber  trees ; and 
fome  highly  improved  without  a tree  to  be  feen,  but  the 
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more  pleafing  profpeA  of  everlafting  verdure.  The  rivef 
again  emerges  out  of  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  lake,  as  it  were 
by  condraintj  and  then  glides  on  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the 
Shannon,  which  it  joins  a little  above  Carrick. 

Boyle’s  LsHures,  a courfe  of  eight  fermons,  or  leftures, 
preached  annually,  fet  on  foot  by  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  efq.  by  a codicil  annexed  to  his  will  in  1691  ; the  dc- 
fign  of  which,  asexprefled  by  the  inftitutor,  is,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Chrillian  religion  againft  infidels,  without  de- 
feending  to  any  controverfies  among  Chriftians ; and  to 
anfwer  new  difficulties,  fcruples,  &c. 

For  the  fapport  of  this  lefture,  be  afligned  the  rent  of 
his  houfe  in  Crooked-lane  to  fome  learned  divine  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  eledted  for  a term  rot  exceed- 
ing three  years,  by  the  late  archbilhop  Tennifon,  and 
others.  But  the  fund  proving  precarious,  the  falary  was 
ill  paid  : to  remedy  which  inconvenience,  the  faid  arch- 
bilhop procured  a yearly  ftipend  of  50  pounds,  for  ever,  to 
be  paid  quarterly  ; charged  on  a farm  in  the  parilh  of  Brill, 
in  the  county  of  Bucks. 

To  this  appointment  we  are  indebted  for  many  elaborate 
defences  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  A collec- 
tion of  thtfe  fermons  from  the  year  1691,  to  1732,  was 
printed  in  I739)  under  the  title  of  “ A defence  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,”  in  3 vols.  fol. ; and  thofe  of  feveral 
of  the  preachers  have  been  printed  and  publilhcd  in  diilindl 
volumes.  An  abridgment  of  thefe  leftures  in  4 vols.  8vo. 
was  publilhed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Barnet,  vicar  of 
Coggelhall,  in  Effex,  who  died  in  1 746. 

BOYLING.  See  Boiling. 

BOYLSTON,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  Worcefter 
county,  in  the  Hate  of  Maffachufetts,  America,  7 miles 
N.E.  of  Worcelter,  and  42  N.W.  of  Bofton.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1786,  and  contains  by  furvey  14,396  acres 
of  land,  of  rich  foil  and  well  watered,  and  1058  inhabit- 
ants. 

BOYNE,  the  name  of  a confiJerable  river  in  Ireland, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  BuUnda  of  Ptolemy.  It  takes  its  rife 
in  the  bog  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  having 
feparated  that  county  from  the  King’s  county,  and  the 
fouthern  part  of  Meath  for  feveral  miles,  it  enters  the 
latter  county  at  Clonard,  and  flowing  N.W.  divides  it 
nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  forming  the  general  civil  divi- 
fion  of  the  county,  and  conftituting  a boundary  to  every 
barony  touching  its  banks.  The  feenery  of  this  river  has 
been  much  celebrated,  and  there  are  few  fituations  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  of  mill  machinery  that  arc  not  occupied. 
In  its  courle  within  the  county  of  Meath  alone,  there  are 
fix  extenfive  boulting  mills,  befides  feveral  grift  and  cloth 
mills  ; and  one  for  the  manufadlory  of  cotton  was  ereffting 
in  1802.  The  Boyne  navigation,  between  Drogheda  and 
Navan,  runs  along  the  courfe  of  the  river,  and  has  confider- 
ably  increafed  the  trade  of  both  thofe  towns.  At  Navan, 
it  receives  the  Blackwater,  and  having  palled  by  Slain . and 
Drogheda,  it  flows  into  the  Irifh  lea,  a few  miles  below  the 
latter  town,  to  which  it  is  navigable.  The  filhery  of  this 
river  is  valuable,  and  the  falmon  in  particular  is  highly 
efteemed.  The  Boyne,  however,  is  not  fo  noted  for  any 
circumftance  as  for  the  vidlory  gained  by  William  III. 
over  that  infatuated  prince  James  II.  on  the  ift  of  July, 
1690.  The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  between 
Drogheda  and  Slaine,  and  is  marked  out  by  an  obtlillc, 
founded  on  a rock,  which  rifes  boldly  from  the  river.  The 
advantage  of  fituation  was  in  favour  of  James’s  army  ; and 
if  he  had  not  nimfelf  fled  before  the  battle  was  decided,  the 
event  might  have  been  very  different.  The  brave  duke 
Schomberg  loft  his  life  on  this  occafion,  and  William  was 


often  in  great  danger.  It  was  long  cuflemary  to  celebrate 
the  anniverfary  of  the  day  on  which  this  battle  was  gained  5 
but  as  it  ferved  no  purpofe  but  that  of  perpetuating  party 
animofity,  the  ohfervance  begins  to  be  negleclrd  ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  different  fedls  will  become  fo  united 
in  attachment  to  their  common  country,  as  almoft  to  forget 
that  they  were  ever  enemies.  Thomfon's  Meath,  See. 

Boyne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  iu  the  dilirift  of  Pithi- 
viers ; 2 leagues  S.  E.  of  Pithiviers,  and  7 N.  E.  of 

Orleans. 

BOYSE,  or  Bois,  John,  in  Biography.  See  Bois. 

Boyse,  Joseph,  a proteftant  diffenting  minifter,  was  born 
at  Lf'eds  in  Yorkihire,  in  January,  1659-60.  After  early 
inllrudfion  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  he  received  the 
firft  part  of  his  education  for  the  miniftrv  at  the  private 
academy  oh  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frankland,  near  Kendal,  in  W^eft- 
moreland,  and  complete  I it  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Edward  Veal,  who  kept  a private  academy  at  Stepney, 
near  London.  Having  continued  in  thtfe  feminaries  five 
years,  and  availed  himftlf  of  the  opportunities  which  he  en- 
joyed in  the  latter  fituation  of  attending  on  the  preaching  of 
many  able  divines,  both  conformifts  and  non-con(ormiftf,  he 
entered  on  the  exercife  of  his  miniftry  about  the  year  j68o. 
In  1683,  finding  tliat  he  could  not  difeharge  the  duties  of 
his  function  in  England  without  moleftation,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  joint  paftor  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Daniel  Williams,  in  Dublin  ; and  had  afterwards  for  his 
coadjutor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn,  fo  well  known  for 
his  writings  and  his  fufferings.  This  conneflion  fubfifted 
for  more  than  ten  years  with  mutual  friendfliip  and  unin- 
terrupted harmony  ; but  it  was  at  length  diffolved  in  con- 
fequence  of  Mr.  Emlvn’s  fentiments  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  On  this  occafion  the  zeal  of  Mr,  Boyfe 
for  the  orthodox  led  him  to  take  fome  fteps  that  were 
thought  injurious  to  hi-  former  colleague,  and  inconfiftent 
with  the  friendfliip  that  had  fubfifted  between  them  ; though 
he  difapproved  the  profecution  which  Mr.  Emlyn  fuffered, 
and  behaved  towards  him  with  a greater  degree  of  kindnefs 
than  any  of  the  other  diffenting  minifters  of  Dublin.  The 
latter  years  of  Mr.  Boyfe’s  life  were  embittered  by  bodily  dif- 
orders  and  ftraightened  circumftances.  His  funeral  fermon 
was  preached  in  December,  1728;  but  the  precife  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  He  was  confidered  as  a pious, 
learned,  and  ufeful  divine  ; afliduous  in  the  exercife  of  his 
miniftry,  and  in  his  conduft  generally  efteemed.  He  had 
a principal  concern  in  promoting  the  aft  of  toleration  in 
Ireland.  His  works  were  publifhed  in  1728,  in  2 vols.  fol. 
The  jirjl  contains  71  fermons,  6 differtations  on  the  doc- 
trine of  juftification,  and  a paraphrafe  on  thofe  paffages  of 
the  N.  T.  which  chiefly  relate  to  that  dodtrine.  The 
fecond  volume  contains  feveral  pieces,  of  which  the  principal 
is  a “ Vindication  of  the  true  deity  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,” 
in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Emlyn’s  “ Humble  inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  account  of  Jefus  Chrill,  &c.”  As  Mr.  Boyfe’s 
anfwer  was  publiflied  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Emlyn  was 
under  profecution  for  his  fentiments,  his  conduft  did  not 
efcape  cenfurs  ; and  was  thought  not  to  be  candid,  liberal, 
and  ingenuous.  Biog.  Brit. 

Boyse,  Samuel,  the  ion  of  the  former,  was  born  in 
1708,  and  having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  a private  fchool  at  Dublin,  was  fent,  at  the  age  of  i8 
years,  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  probably  with  a view 
to  the  office  of  a minifter.  Before  be  had  attained  hia  20th 
year,  he  imprudently  married;  and  this  conneftion,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  natural  extravagance  of  his  temper,  involved 
him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
2 univerfity 
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univerfity  before  be  ba(^  finifhed  his  (Indies,  and  to  feek  re- 
iiet  fjr  himfelt,  his  wife,  her  fiffer,  and  fanily,  from  his 
father  at  Dublin.  Nniwithflandinpr  the  affiilance  he  re- 
ceived, very  much  to  the  injury  of  his  father’s  circumftances, 
his  own  condudf,  which  was  marked  by  indolence  and  diffi- 
pation,  and  that  of  his  wife,  who  was  diffolute  and  vicious, 
contributed  to  increafe  his  diftrcfs,  and  to  accelerate  his  ruin. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  all  his  refources  failed,  and 
he  was  under  a necefficy  of  repairing  to  Edinburgh,  where 
liis  poetical  talents  procured  for  b'm  a confiderable  degree 
of  patronage.  In  1731,  he  pubhfhed  a volume  of  poems, 
to  which  are  annexed  a tranflation  of  “ The  tablature  of 
Cebes and  “ A letter  upon  liberty  which  had  been 
printed  in  the  Dublin  journal,  in  1726.  This  publication 
gained  him  reputation,  and  recommended  him  to  the  patro- 
nage of  the  countefs  of  Eghnton,  to  whom  it  was  addreffed. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  vifcotinttfs  Stormont,  he  wrote  an 
elegy,  entitled,  “ The  tears  of  the  mufes.”  for  which  he 
received  a handfoma  preftnt  from  her  hufband,  lord  Stor- 
mont. Thefe  tokens  of  favour,  on  the  part  of  his  lordfliip, 
and  of  the  countefs  of  Eslinton,  frrved  to  procure  for  him 
the  patronage  of  the  duchefs  of  Gordon,  who  employed  her 
intercll  in  obtaining  a place  for  him  in  the  cuftoms  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  he  loll  the  intended  benefit  by  his  own  negli- 
gence. Having  reduced  hitnfdf  by  his  own  imprudence 
and  indolence  to  extreme  poverty  and  diftrefs,  he  was  under 
a neceflity  of  leaving  Edinburgh  ; and  with  recommenda- 
tory letters  to  Mr.  Pope  and  fir  Peter  King,  then  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  as  well  as  to  other  perfons  of 
rank,  fadtion,  and  i.nfluence,  obtained  from  the  duchefs  of 
Gordon^,  and  from  lord  Stormont,  he  removed  tb  London. 
But  his  own  indiferetion  defeated  the  kind  delign  of  thefe 
recommendations,  and  he  again  experienced  the  difirtfs  of 
indigence,  without  making  any  attempt  to  extricate  himfelf, 
befides  writing  a variety  of  mendicant  letters.  Thefe  ferved 
to  procure  him  a temporary  fuppiy,  which  he  foon  expended 
by  the  moft  unaccountable  and  inexcufable  extravaga'nce. 
About  the  year  1740,  his  penury  and  wretchednefs  were  fo 
extreme,  that  he  pawned  his  apparel,  and  even  his  bed-cloatlis, 
and  confined  himfelf  in  his  lodgings  and  his  bed,  with  no 
other  covering  befides  a blanket.  Wrapped  only  with  this 
covering  he  fat  up  in  bed,  having  cut  a hole  through  it 
large  enough  to  receive  his  arm  ; and  placing  the  paptr  on 
his  knee,  he  feribbltd  in  the  beft  manner  he  could  the  verfes 
be  was  obliged  to  make.  When  he  was  under  a necefiity 
of  appearing  abroad,  he  cccafionally  fupplied  the  want  of  a 
(hirt  by  Hips  of  white  paper  round  his  wrifts  and  neck.  In 
this  ftate  he  remained  for  feveral  weeks,  without  any  other 
fubfiftence  except  what  he  could  obtain  by  writing  veifes 
for  the  magazines,  and  from  benefadlions  procured  by  the 
moft  abjedi  fupplications,  and  by  the  meaneft  arts  of  deceit^. 
When  he  was  employed  in  tranflating  from  the  French, 
St  was  his  coriftant  praflice,  after  fending  a (heet  to  the 
prefs,  to  pawn  the  original,  and  to  repeat  this  as  often  as  it 
■was  redeemed  during  the  courfe  of  his  work.  After  paf- 
fing  through  various  feenes  of  a wretchednefs  that  is  fcarctly 
paralleled  m the  records  of  human  mifery,  in  the  vicilTitudes 
of  fpunging  houfes,  garrets,  and  ale  houies,  he  refided  at 
Reading,  in  1745-  where,  having  loft  his  wife,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  compilnig  an  hiftorical  wotk,  entitled,  “ An  hii- 
torical  review  of  the  traiifadfions  of  Europe,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739,  to  the  infurrec- 
tion  in  Scotland  in  1745,  &c.”  and  pubhfiied  in  1747,  in  2 
vols.  8vo.  This  work,  for  which  tlie  author  was  paid  at  a 
very  low  rate,  is  not  deftitute  of  merit,  and  contains  m.uch 
ufeful  information  refpedling  the  hiftory  of  that  perio-'l. 
After  his  return  from  Reading,  he  married  a fecoiid  wile  of 


low  condition,  but  he  affumed  a m-ire  decent  behaviour, 
and  fome  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  reformation.  He 
was  employed  by  a bookfeller  to  tranflate  Fenelon’s  “ De- 
monftracion  of  the  being  of  a God.”  At  this  time  his  ap- 
pearance was  very  different  from  that  to  which  he  had  been 
accuftomed,  and  he  feemed  to  pay  fome  regard  to  his  cha- 
raticr.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  and  during  h lineer- 
ing  illnefs  which  preceded  his  diffoiution.  the  principles 
which  he  had  imbibed,  contrafted  againft  the  licentioufnefii 
and  profligacy  of  his  conduft,  proiuced  a degree  of  re- 
morfe  and  felf-reproach,  which  he  could  not  evade  or  fup- 
prefs.  So  deep,  indeed,  and  fo  permanent  were  the  im- 
prefiions  of  his  good  education,  that  his  whole  life  was  a 
kind  of  between  his  vicious  inclinations,  and  his 

fober  reafon.  It  was,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  experience  of 
this  mental  ftrug?,le,  that  he  wrote  his  poem,  entitled, 
“ The  Recantation.”  He  died  in  indigence  and  obfeurity 
in  London,  in  the  month  of  May,  1749,  and  was  buried  :t 
the  expence  of  the  parifh.  Few  inftances  occur,  la  which 
diftinguiflied  talents  have  been  more  lamentably  perverted, 
than  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Boyfe.  Befides  his  genius  for  poe- 
try, he  poffeffed  a tafte  for  painting,  mufic,  and  heraldry  : 
and  if  his  powers  had  been  dili.remly  cultivated  and  exer- 
cifed,  he  might  have  acquired  a higher  degree  of  excellence 
than  he  ever  attained  ; and  he  vvould  Certainly  have  efcaped 
the  ignominy  and  wretchednefs,  which  were  the  confe- 
quences  of  his  mifeohdudf.  His  poetical  effufions,  if  they 
were  colledfed  from  the  periodical  -works  in  which  they 
were  inferred,  would  make  feveral  volumes.  Two  volumes 
were  publiflted  in  London  during  his  life.  The  moft  cele- 
brated of  his  poetical  prodadtiono  was  his  religious  poem, 
entitled,  “Deity,”  and  pubhfhed  - about  the  year  1741. 
This  poem  received  the  public  commendation  of  two  very 
different  writert,  d/k.  Hervey,  in  his  “.Meditat’ons,”  and 
Fielding,  in  his  “ Tom  Jones and  it  was  fo  popular,  as  to 
have  paffed  through  th'-ee  editions  in  1752.  Of  this  piece, 
Mr.  Boyfe  faid,  that  Mr.  Pope,  upon  being  afleed  if  he 
was  the  author  of  it,  difclaimed  the  w ork,  but  at  the  fame 
time  acknowledged,  that  there  were  many'  lines  in  it,  of 
which  he  (hould  not  be  afhamed.  The  beft  of  Mr.  Bnyfe’s 
produdlions  are  admitted  into  Dr.  Anderfon’s  colltdlion  of 
the  poets  of  Great  Britain,  printed  at  Edinburgh.  In 
Ogle’s  Canterbury  tales  of  Chaucer  modernized,  feveral  ap- 
pear under  Mr.  Boyfe’s  name,  and  are  executed  with  fpirit. 
His  ode,  entitled  “ Albion’s  Triumph,”  was  written  on 
occafion  of  the  battle  of  Detfingen  in  1743,  and  publifhed 
without  his  name.  Cibber’s  Lives  of  the  Potts,  vol.  v. 
Biog.  Blit. 

BOYSERSTEIG,  in  Geography,  a calcareous  mountain 
of  Germany,  near  Stutgard,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemberg. 

BOYUANA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  kind 
of  f -rpent,  of  a long  and  (lender  form,  the  colour  entirely 
black.  It  is  related  of  the  boyuana,  that  it  has  exactly  the 
fmell  of  a fox,  but  fo  ftrong,  that  no  one  can  endure  to  be 
near  it.  The  particular  fpecies,  or  even  genus,  is  uncertain. 
Several  of  the  ferpent  race  have  an  cffenfive  feen'e  j that  of 
fome  of  the  boa  tribe  is  known  to  be  intoleiable,  when  they 
have  feized  upon  their  prey,  and  begin  to  anoint  it  with 
their  faliva,  preparatory  to  fwallowing  it. 

BOZE,  Claude  Gros  be,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Lyons,  m i'58o,  and  after  tirft  apply, 
ing  himfelf  to  jurifprudence,  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
antiquities  and  medals.  In  this  ftudy  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  chancellor  Pontchartrain,  Bignon,  Vaillant,  and 
Hardouin,  who  becaine  attached  to  him  on  account  off 
both  his  amiable  chaiader  and  extenfive  erudition.  In 
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1705,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  infcriptions  and 
belles  lettres,  and  in  the  following  year  appointed  perpetual 
fecretary.  He  became  a member  of  the  French  academy 
in  1715;  and  in  1719,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal 
cabinet  of  medals,  the  treafures  of  which  he  augmented  by 
his  journey  to  Holland  in  the  cnfuing  year.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  devoted  him felf  wholly  to  his  academical 
and  official  duties,  except  that  he  contributed  alfo  fome 
occafional  papers  to  the  “ Journal  des  Scavans.”  He  died, 
much  efteemed  for  the  gentlenefs  and  politencfs  of  his  man- 
ners. in  1754. 

His  publications  are,  the  t j firft  volumes  of  the  “ Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  &c.”  to  which  he 
added  the  hillorical  eulogies  of  its  members,  publifhed 
feparately  in  2 vols.  i2mo.,and  much  valued  as  elegant  and 
judicious  compofuions,  particularly  the  latter  of  them;  the 
fecond  edition  of  the  “ Medallic  hillory  of  I^ewis  XIV.” 
brought  down  to  that  king’s  death,  172,3,  fol.;  “ The  hif- 
tory  of.  the  emperor  Tetricus,  illu'Irated  by  Medals;”  and 
feveral  differtations  on  medals  and  other  fubjtcis  of  anti- 
quity, in  the  academical  memoirs.  A catalogue  of  his  va- 
luable library  was  publifhed  in  1745,  and  is  highly  prized 
by  bibliographers.  Another  was  puHlilhed  after  his  death, 
Paris,  i753»  8vo.  Moreri.  Nouv.  D ft.  Hiitor. 

Boze,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  and  river  in  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia.  The  town  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river, 
which  falls  into  the  ocean  on  the  weR  ; and  the  ifland  of  this 
ipame  lies  off  the  weft  to  the  fouth,  between  the  mouth  of 
that  river  and  another  fituate  to  the  fouth  of  it. 

BOZEN.  See  Bolzano. 

BOZENTIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow,  feated  at  the  foot  of  Kaleberg  mountain,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a wall  and  rampart. 

BOZIN,  Bosing,  Basimeck,  BazincAjOe  Bazinium, 
a fmall,  buthandfome,  free  royal  city  of  Lower  Hungary, 
in  the  upper  outward  diftrift,  feated  on  a rifing  ground. 
The  inhabitants  are  induftrioufly  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vineyards,  trade,  and  handicrafts.  In  160J,  1620, 
and  i6yj,  this  place  was  laid  in  afhes. 

BOZOCK,  or  Bzowik,  a fmall  town  of  Hungary, 
with  a caftk,  in  a diftrici  of  the  fame  name. 

BOZOULS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftri£t  of 
Rodes,  or  Rhodtz,  and  10  miles  N.E.  of  it.  The  town 
contains  2.306,  and  the  canton  6,427  inhabitants;  the  ter- 
ritory comprehends  237.^  kiliometres,  and  12  communes. 

BOZRAH,  \x\  Ancient  Geography.  SccBostra. 

Bozrah,  in  Geography,  a tov/n  of  America,  in  New- 
Londou  county,  and  Rate  of  Connedicut;  36  miles  E. 
from  Hartford. 

BOZZASOTRA,  Amthonv,  \n  BlograJ>hy,zct\thv^tci 
profefforof  medicine  in  the  univeifityof  Naples,  his  native 
cotintry,  flourifned  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century.  His 
works  are  “ Qj'Klituus  de  calido  innato,”  Neanoh,  1542, 
4’o.  “ De  venefedione  in  uterum  gcrenti,  adverftis  ne- 

gantes  hujufmodi  auxilium  pro  enutione  abortus,”  Roma:, 
^545>  The  author  fliews  that  the  prohibition  of  Hip- 

pocrates. to  the  b ceding  of  pregnant  women,  arofe  from  the 
rude  cuflom  of  b.tedinu  ?.d  dtliqnium;  but  that  blood  migiic 
be  drawn  in  fmall  qnnntlties  from  women  in  that  Rate,  not 
only  fafely,  but  with  advantage.  “ Tiaditus  quatuor- 
decim  mcdendi  rncihodi,  ex  GaUno,”  N-apoli,  1549,  8vo. 
He  died  Jan.  15,  1557.  ILlIcr,  Bib.  Med.  E.oy.  D d. 
Hill. 

BOZZOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fmall  printioa- 
lity  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Guaftclla,  adjoining  to  the 
Cremonefe,  for.merly  belonging  to  the  dutliy  of  Mantira, 
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frotift  which  it  was  feparated.  The  town  was  fortified  in 
1734.  It  is  fituate  i j miles  W.  of  Mantua,  and  20  E.  of 
Cremona. 

BRA,  Henry  de,  in  B lography,  cotnmoaXj  caWeA  Henry  a 
Bra,  a phyfician  of  confiderable  eminence,  born  at  Dockem, 
in  Weft  Friefland,  the  25th  of  September,  1553,  w?s  ini- 
tiated into  the  ftndy  of  medicine  by  his  father,  who  was 
penfionary  phyfician  to  the  town.  To  improve  him  in  know- 
ledge his  father  fent  him  to  vific  the  different  univerfities  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  After  fpending  eight  years, 
he  returned  by  Bafle,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  dodVor 
in  medicine,  under  John  Baubine,  the  elder.  He  now 
went  to  Keinpen,  where  he  pradifed  about  eight  years,  but 
was  at  length  invited  to  Zutphen,  and  made  penlion-ry 
phvfician,  and  there  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His 
works,  which  were  in  reqiieft  in  his  time,  are  “ Med’ca- 
mencorum  fimplicium  et  facile  parahihum  ad  idenim,  et 
hydropem,  caialogus,  et  quomodo  iis  utenciuni,”  Leid, 
1590,  Svo.  “ De  curandis  venenis  per  medicamenta  fiin- 
plicia,  et  facile  parabilia,”  Aruheim,  1605,  8vo.  with  others 
of  a fimilar  kind.  “•  De  novo  quodam  morbi  genere,  Fnfiis 
et  Weftphalias  peculiati,”  publiffied  in  the  works  of  Peter 
Foreftus.  Haller,  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Did.  Hill. 

Bra,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality 
of  Piedmont,  including  3 pariffi  churches;  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Carmagnola,  and  2 N.\V.  of  Cherafeo. 

BRAAN,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the  Tay, 
near  Dunkeld,  in  the  county  of  Perth. 

BRAAWICKEN,  or  Bravicken,  a gulf  of  Eaft 
Gothland,  on  the  v.^eft  fide  of  the  Baltic  fea,  about  30 
leagues  S.W.  from  Stockholm,  into  which  the  river  Motala 
difeharges  itfelf  near  the  town  of  Nordkiopuig. 

BRABANCIONES,  in  Middle  Age  Writers , a kind  of 
Netheriand  foldiery,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  little  better 
than  commiffioncd  banditti,  who  hired  themfdves  to  fight 
for  any  that  could  pay  them  heft. 

The  word  13  varioufly  written  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
days;  all  given  them  from  the  country  of  Brabai  t,  which 
was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thofe  troops.  They  are  alfo  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  Routiers,  Roturiers,  Ruptarit, 
Ruterarii,  Coteraux,  &c.  Daniel.  Hift.  de  la  Mil.  Franc, 
iiv.  iii,  chap.  8. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  12th  century,  when  the  govern- 
ment in  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  was  relaxed,  and  it  was 
almoft  impoffible  to  enforce  any  general  execution  of  the 
laws,  troops  of  banditti  under  thefe  denominations  were  em- 
boldened to  dillurb  the  public  peace,  to  infeft  the  highways, 
to  pillage  the  open  country,  and  to  brave  all  the  eifortsof 
the  civil  magiilrate,  and  even  the  excommunications  of  the 
church,  which  were  fulminated  againft  them.  Some  of  thefe 
troops  were  occalionally  enhfted  in  the  ferviceef  one  pruicc 
or  baron,  and  others  in  that  of  another;  they  often  acted  in 
an  independent  manner,  under  leaders  of  their  own;  the 
peaceable  and  induftrious  inhabitants,  reduced  to  povrrtv  by 
tneir  ravages,  were  frequently  ob.igcd  to  betake  theinfelves 
to  a like  dilorderly  courfe  of  life  ; and  a continual  intclline 
war,  pernicious  to  induftry,  as  well  a-i  to  the  execution  of 
juftice,  was  thus  carried  on  in  the  boweis  of  every  kingdom. 
Thefe  mercenary  ruffians  formed  a kind  offoeiety  or  govern- 
ment  among  themfelves,  which  let  at  defiance  the  reft  cf 
mankind.  The  greateft  monarchs  w'cre  not  afhamtd,  ou  ur- 
gent occafinns,  to  have  recouife  to  their  affiftance ; and  as 
their  habits  of  war  and  depredation  had  given  them  experi- 
ence, hardinefs,  and  courage,  tliey  generally  compol'cd  the 
moft  formidable  part  of  thole  armies,  svhich  decided  the  po- 
litical quarrels  of  princes.  Accordingly  Flenry  II.  eiiiifted 
numerous  troops  of  them  in  his  feivicc ; and  the  fftuation  of 
Z hi« 
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his  affairs  was  fuch  as  to  render  even  fuch  banditti  the  only  Jofeph  II.  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld.  Indeed 
forces  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  repofe  any  confidence,  the  pifture  which  he  gives  of  the  decayed  date  of  their  roa- 
Weread  alfo  of  foldiers  under  this  and  fimilar  denominations  nufaftures,  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church,  of  the 
in  the  fubfequent  reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  John.  Hume’s  infolcnt  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  fuperftition  which 
Hift.  vol.  i.  and  vol.  li.  prevails  among  all  ranks,  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 

BRABANCON.  in  Geography,  a town,  with  the  title  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  were  fo  exceedingly  degraded 
of  principality,  in  the  county  of  Hainaut ; 4 leagues  E.  of  by  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  that  they  were  become  totally 
Maubeuge.  infenfible  to  every  thing  that  can  dignify  human  nature. 

BRABANDERKOEG,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  Of  the  people,  however,  he  obferves,  that  their  good  quali- 
the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  and  prefefture  of  Hufum,  called  ties  are  their  own,  but  that  their  faults  are  derived  from  their 
alfo  Nordftrand,  which  fee.  teachers.  They  are  remarkably  phlegmatic,  but  humane, 

BRABANT,  Duchy  of,  a province  of  the  Netherlands,  good  natured,  and  friendly  ; even  amid  the  violence  of  paf. 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Holland  and  Guelderland,  on  the  fion,  they  are  neither  cruel  nor  implacable.  The  meafures 
call  by  Guelderland  and  the  principality  of  Liege,  on  the  which  Jofeph  II.  concerted,  however  arbitrary  in  their  firft 
fouth  by  Namur  and  Hainaut,  and  on  the  weft  by  Flanders  appearance,  imprudent  in  their  arrangement,  and  precipitate 
and  Zealand.  The  circumference  is  eftimated  at  about  80  in  their  execution,  were  defigned  for  reftraining  the  power 
leagues,  and  it  contains  twenty-fix  walled  towns,  befides  of  the  infolent  priefts,  and  for  abolifhing  the  groffer  abfur- 
feveral  others  of  inferior  importance ; . the  principal  cities  are  dities  of  popery.  But  the  infurreftions  occafioned  by  them, 
Louvain,  Antwerp,  and  Bruflels.  It  was  firft  eredled  into  a and  the  revolution  in  which  they  terminated,  were  attended 
duchy  in  the  7th  century,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  with  confequences  which  the  people  had  reafon  to  lament. 
Frankilh  monarchy;  but  it  afterwards  became  a fief  of  the  By  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  they  fell 
German  empire.  The  laft  duke  of  Brabant,  of  the  race  of  under  a heavier  yoke,  and  groaned  under  the  moftintoler^ 
Charlemagne,  was  Otto,  on  whofe  death,  in  1005,  it  came  able  of  all  defpotifm,  that  of  an  abfolute  ariftocracy.  How 
to  Lambert  I.  count  of  Louvain,  who  married  the  filter  far  their  condition  has  been  improved  fince  their  country  has 
and  heirefs  of  Otto.  By  his  pofterity  it  defeended  to  been  made  a part  of  Belgium,  by  the  extenfion  of  the  French 
Philip  [I.  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  from  him  in  the  line  of  conquefts,  time  mult  determine,  and  their  own  experience 
his  family  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  by  him  to  may  already  in  fome  meafure  be  able  to  teftify.  See  Ne- 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  In  the  17th  century  the  repub-  therlands, 

lie  of  the  United  Netherlands  took  poUeflion  of  the  northern  BRABEIUM,  in  Botany,  from  a feepire,  Lin.- 

part  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  which  it  retained  at  the  peace  gen.  160.  Reich.  1262.  Schreb.  1580.  Mant.  137,  332. 
of  Weftphalia.  This  comprehended  the  quarter  of  Bois-le-  Juflieu  79.  C\zh,  polygamia  moneecia.  Species  plantarum 
Due,  (which  fee,)  and  apart  of  the  quarter  of  Antwerp,  & fyftema  naturre.  Ed.  12.  ..trandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Or- 
and  was  called  Dutch  Brabant.  Charles  III.  afterwards  der  not  determined  by  Linnaeus.  Protea  Juflieu.  Gen. 
known  by  the  title  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  after  the  Char.  Cal.  ament  pubefeent,  with  ovate,  obtufe,  three- 
battle  of  Ramillies,  in  1706,  took  polfeflion  of  the  Auftrian  flowered  fcales.  Cor.  monopetalous,  deeply  divided  into 
part  of  this  dud^„  confifting  of  the  town  and  quarter  of  four  oblong,  obtufe  fegments,  rolled  back  at  top.  Stam., 
Louvain,  thofc  of  *Biuircls  and  thofe  of  Antwerp.  A filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  fegments;  an- 
f.Tiall  part  towards  the  fouth  was  known  by  the  name  of  thers  oblong,  attached  to  the  inner  fide  of  each  filament,  fo  - 
Walloon  Brabant.  When  the  French  pafled  the  Rhine  they  as  fcarcely  to  reach  its  fummit.  Pijl.  germ  very  fmall,  vil- 
eftablilhed  themfelves  in  Brabant;  and  by  the  new  partition  lofe,  ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  Itamens;  Stigma  fimple, 
of  their  territories  and  conquefts,  in  confequence  of  the  Martyn  (two  upright  and  oblong,  Lin.  La  Mark,  and 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  101797,  Bofc  ) Per.  a dry  drupe,  fomewhat  pear-fhaped,  villofc. 

the  fecond  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  i8oi,  whicfi  Themaleflowersonthefametreeagreewiththeabove.witb 
ceded  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  to  the  French,  the  eaftern  the  exception  of  an  abortive  piftil.  Seed,  nut  globular.  . 
part  of  Brabant  was  formed  into  the  department  of  Deux  Effen.  Char.  Scale  of  the  ament.  Cor.  with  four  revo- 
Nethes,  and  the  fouthern  part  into  that  of  Dyle.  The  air  lute  fegments.  Stam.  io\xr.  Pi/l.om.  fomewhat 

of  Brabant  is  good,  and  its  foil  is  fertile.  It  produces  a pear  fhaped.  globular. 

great  quantity  of  flax,  and  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  of  Species.  B.  (Syft.  Nat.)  (fp* 

which  the  chief  are  the  Dommel  and  the  Demer,  which,  plant.)  Breyn.  Cent.  i.pl.  i.  Pluk.  47.  pi.  265.  La  Mark, 
alter  receiving  the  fmaller  rivers  of  Ghute,  Dyle,  Seene,  and  pi.  847.  African  almond.  A.,  native  of  the  country  about 
Nethe,  takes  the  name  of  Rupel,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  grows  to  a tree  of  a 
the  Scheld.  The  religion  of  this  country  is  the  Roman, ca-  moderate  fize,  but  in  Europe  it  feldom  grows  above  eight 
tholic.-  Mr.  George  Fofter,  who  travelled  through  this  or  nine  feet  high.  5/fwftraight,  foft,  full  of  pith,  covered 
country  in  1790,  gives  a very  unfavourable  account  of  it.  with  a brown  bark,  throwing  out  horizontal  branches  at 
See  his  Travels,  vol.  iii.  In  no  place,  be  fays,  has  ignorance  each  joint,  which  gradually  dimimlh  from  the  bottom  to  the 
ever  eftablifhed  her  dominion  fo  firmly,  nordiffiifed  fo  palp-  top  fo  as  to  form  a fort  of  pyramid.  Leaves  lanceolate,  of 
able  a darknefs,  as  over  the  minds  of  the  Brabanters;  and  a deep  green  on  their  upper,  and  a pale  ruflet  colour  on 
no  where  has  the  iron  yoke  of  implicit  faith  fo  deeply  de-  their  under  fide,  reticularly  veined,  with  a few  blunt  ferra- 
graded  the  human  underftanding.  Never,  he  adds,  fince  tures  at  their  edges,  and  growing  in  whorls  on  fliort  pedun- 
they  were  deluged  with  blood  by  Philip  and  Alva,  have  cles,  round  the  joints  or  knots  of  the  branches,  from  five 
thefe  provinces  attracted  the  notice  of  mankind,  except  when  to  feven  in  a whorl,  jiments  growing  alfo  in  whorls, 

foreign  armies  made  them  the  theatre  of  war,  or  when,  like  a little  fhorterthan  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  called,  at  the 
an  abfolute  property,  they  were  transferred  from  one  princely  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  wild  chefnut,  and  is  greedily 
family  to  another.  Nothing  can  be  a greater  proof  of  the  eaten  by  the  wild  boars. 

ftupidity  and  infenfibility  to  which  the  people  were  funk.  The  foregoing  generic  charaAer  and  defeription  have 
than  the  indifference  Ihewn  by  the  Brabanters,  and  the  op-  been  drawn  up  from  a careful  comparifon  of  I.innseus,  Mar- 
pofuion  made  by  the  Flemings,  to  thedefign  of  the  emperor  tyn,  La  Mark,  and  Bofc,  who  all  agree  in  calling  the  bra- 
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beuim  ?.n  amentaceous  tree.  But  L'nnasus  mufl  have  ufed 
the  term  in  a lax  and  improper  fenfe  ; he  would  otiicrwife 
have  placed  the  genus  in  his  natural  order  of  ameutacex, 
and  not  among  tliofe  whofe  natural  charafler  he  deemed  du- 
bious. When  La  Mark  wrote  his  defcriotion  in  the  Ency- 
clopedic Methodique,  he  had  in  his  poffi.ffion  only  a dried 
fpecim;n  without  flowers,  brought  to  Europe  by  Sonnerat; 
he  confequently  defcribed  the  fruflification  from  preceding 
authors.  Where  he  obtained  the  figure  publifhed  afterwards, 
and  how  he  would  now  defcribe  the  plant,  is  not  known,  the 
letter-prefs  to  that  part  of  the  work  not  being  yet  publifhed  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  fructification,  as  it  is  there  deline- 
ated, has  not  the  appearance  of  an  ament.  It  correfponds 
much  better  with  the  following  natural  charafherby  Juffi^’u. 

( The  corolla  of  other  authors. ) Cal.  fmali,  four-cleft,  at  firll 
connivent,  afterwards  revoiute,  the  fegments  bearing  the 
ftamens  at  their  bafe.  Stamens,  four,  anthers  oblong,  at- 
tached to  the  inner  part  of  the  filaments.  Stigmas,  one  or 
two.  Drupe,  villofe,  one-feeded.  Leaves  (of  tlie  Theo- 
phrafta)  nearly  in  whorls;  flowers  in  axillary  fpikes,  fa- 
fcicled,  the  fafcicles  confiding  of  three  or  more  flowers' con- 
nected with  a Angle  braflea,  (the  fcale  of  the  ament,  of 
other  authors.)  The  calyx  fometimes  five-cleft,  with  five  fta- 
•mefis,  and  a greater  nnrnber  of  mafculine  flowers. 

Whether  what  JuflTieu  calls  B.  theophrajla  be  a new 
fpecies,  we  have  not  at  prefent  the  means  of  afcertaining  ; 
but  the  inflorefcence  in  La  Mark’s  figure  we  fhould  rather 
call  a raceme  than  a fpike. 

The  brabyla  capenjis,  MantifTa,  1,137,  ^>7  P'"®' 

feffor  Martyn  to  be  probably  the  fame  tree  bearing  her- 
maphrodite flowers.  La  Mark  pronounces  it  to  be  fo  with- 
out hefitation.  Bofc  makes  no  mention  of  it,  either  under 
brabeium,  or  in  a feparate  article.  Linnaeus  fays,  that 
though  it  refembles  the  brabeium,  its  fruClification  is  tilto- 
gelher  different.  His  defcription  of  it  in  Mant.  i.  is  as 
follows:  Branches,  rigid,  purplifh,  ftriated,  fubvillofe.  Leaves, 
feven  in  a whorl,  petioled,  lanceolate,  rather  rigid,  a hand’s 
breadth  long,  fmooth  above,  reticulated  underneath.  Pe- 
tioles, ereft.  pubefeent.  Aments,  oblong,  cylindric,  petioled, 
round,  ereCl,  lateral,  often  two  within  each  leaf,  uiorter 
than  the  leaves,  rather  rigid,  two  inches  long,  imbricate. 
Scales,  ovate,  acute,  pubefeent,  many-flowered.  Corollule, 
funnel  (haped,  five-cleft.  Stamens,  five.  Style,  one. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  tree  is  propagated  in 
Europe  only  by  layers,  and  that  with  difficulty.  The  layers 
fhould  be  made  of  the  former  year’s  (hoots,  and  flit  at  a joint, 
as  is  praCiiftd  in  laying  carnations.  The  bed  time  is  in 
7\pril,  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  (hoot  ; but  they 
will  often  be  two  years  before  they  produce  roots  ftrong 
enough  to  be  taken  from  the  old  plants.  They  muft  have 
little  water  given  them,  efpecially  in  winter.  The  plants 
mud  be  placed  in  a green-houfe  in  winter,  but  in  fum- 
mer  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a (heltered  fnuation.  See  Mar- 
tyn’s  Miller’s  Died.  The  brabeium  does  not  occur  in  the 
Hortiis  Kewenfis. 

BRABEUTES,  or  Brabeuta,  formed  from 
prize,  or  reward,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer  who  prefided  at 
the  public  games,  and  decreed  the  prizes  to  the  victors. 
The  Latins  called  hi.r.  dejignator,  and  munerarius.  The  ge- 
nerality of  writers  coii.found  the  brabeutes  with  the  agono- 
tbeta,  between  whom  there  however  appears  to  have  been 
this  d'lTerenc;',  that  the  former  prefided  at  tlie  gymnic  com- 
bats. the  latter  at  the  facred  ones.  The  number  of  brabcu- 
tffi  was  1 ot  fixed  ; fometimes  there  was  only  one,  but  more 
Commotiiv  thf-re  w-re  n’nc  or  ten. 

BRABONIACUM  , in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Bri- 
tain, mencu  lied  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Horfley  to  be  the  fame  with  Bremetonacis. 


BRABORG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft 
Gothland  ; 24  miles  E-  of  Nordkiopiug. 

BRABYLA,  in  Botany,  See  Brabeium. 

BRAG,  orCALAO  d’Afrique,  of  Bufibn.  in  Ornithology, 
the  African  Horubill ; Buceros  Africanus  of  Gmehii. 

BRACARA  Augusta,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Braga, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  C’alLici,  lituate 
above  Ncbia,  and  occupying  the  rank  of  “ Conventus.”  See 
Braga. 

BRACCAS,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  America,  near 
that  of  Cuba;  one  of  thole  called  Caymans. 

BRACCATA,  in  Entomology , a fpccies  of  Vespa,  of  a 
black  colour : the  thorax  without  fpots  ; lip  filvery  ; bale 
of  the  antennae  in  front,  and  the  fore  legs  yellow;  thighs 
above  black.  Linn.  Inhabds  Europe. 

Eraccata,  a fpecies  of  Tekthredo,  of  a black  colour  ; 
thighs  rufous;  bafe  of  the  four  pofterior  (hanks,  and  three 
lalt  joints  but  one  of  the  antennas  white.  Linn.  A native 
of  Europe. 

BRACCATUS,  an  European  fpecies  of  Ichneumon', 
of  a black  colour,  with  the  mouth,  antennas,  and  thighs  at 
the  bafe  yellow;  abdomen  ferruginous,  and  black  at  the 
bafe  ; four  anterior  legs  yellow.  Linn.  &c. 

-BRACCIANO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
(late  of  the  church,  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  capital  of 
a duchy  of  the  fame  name,  in  which  are  war.m  medicinal  baths. 
The  duchy  furrounds  a lake,  called  “ Lago  di  Bracciano.” 
The  town  is  fituated  at  the  diflatice  of  2 leagues  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  15  miles  N.W.  from  Rome. 

BR.ACCIO,  Ital.  the  arm,  in  Mufic,  as  Viola  da  brac- 
cio,  atenor  viol,  that  refts  on  the  (houlder,  to  diftinpuifh  it 
from  the  bafe-viol,  which  refts  on  the  leg.  See  Viol  di 
Gamba. 

Braccio  Di  Mania,  called  alfo  Tzahonia,  in  Geography, 
a diltricl  of  the  Morea  in  European  Turkey,  comprehending 
the  ancient  Arcadia  and  I.aconia. 

BRACCIOLINI,  Francis,  mBiography,  an  Italian  poet 
of  noble  cxtradlion,  was  born  at  Piftoia,  in  1566,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy  of  Florence,  where  he  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  purfuits  of  literature.  Having  accompanied  the 
cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini  to  France,  he  returned  after  the 
death  of  Clement  VHL  to  his  own  country  ; but  upon  the 
acceffion  of  Barberini  to  the  popedom,  under  the  title  of 
Urban  VIII.  he  rc-vifited  Rome,  and  became  joint  fccretary 
with  the  pope’s  brother,  cardinal  Anto^.  He  was  alfa 
allowed  the  honour  of  taking  a furname  from  the  arms  of  the 
Barberini  family,  which  were  “ Bees,”  and  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  was  denominated  Bracciolini  deli’  Api.  During 
his  continuance  at  Rome,  he  frequented  the  molt  illuftrious 
academies,  and  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  literature, 
but  was  reproached  for  hi.s  fordid  avarice.  After  the  death  of 
Urban  VIII.  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
died  in  1645.  Bracciolini  was  a copious  wiitcr  in  various 
kinds  of  poetry,  epic,  d.'amatic,  pailorai,  iync,  and  bur- 
lefque.  The  moft  noted  of  his  poems  is  his  mock-heroic,  en- 
titled “ Scherno  degli  Dei,”  ridiculing  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy ; which,  though  conftffedly  inferior  to  Taffoni’s  “ Sec- 
chia  rapita,”  difpntes  with  it  priority  of  date.  Of  his  he- 
roic poems,  the  moft  celebrated  is  the  “ Croce  Racquiftata,” 
Paris,  1605,  i2mo.  ranked  by  fome  next  to  the  great 
works  of  Ariollo  and  Tafl'o.  He  celebrated  the  elevation  of 
his  patron  Urban  VIII.  in  23  books,  and  he  muft  therefore 
have  written  verfes  with  great  faci  ity.  His  dramatic  pafto- 
ral,  entitled  “ L’Amorofo  Idegno,”  is  ffttemed  one  of  the 
bell;  produdlions  cf  that  age  ; and  fome  of  his  trag-dies  gained 
applaufe;  part’cularly  his  “Evandro.”  Tirabofehi.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bracciolini,  PoGGio,  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature 
in  Italy  in  the  13th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Guccio  Brac- 
Z 2 ciolioi. 
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ciolini,  and  born  In  1580,  at  Terranuova,  a fmail  tov^  of 
the  republic  of  Florence,  not  far  from  A'ezzo.  Deriving 
from  his  father  no  hereditary  advantages  of  rank,  or  fortune, 
he  fought  emolument  and  diftinftion  in  the  courfe  of  literary 
purfuits.  Having  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Florence,  where  his  ftudies 
were  directed  by  Manuel  Cryfolora's,  he  removed  to  Rome 
about  the  year  1402  ; and  here  his  literary  reputation  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  Boniface  IX.  who  took  him  into 
his  fervice,  and  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  writer  of  the 
apodoiic  letters.  At  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
admiflion  of  Poggio  into  the  pontifical  chancery,  the  Italian 
Hates  had  been  convulfed  by  war  and  faftion  ; but  a treaty 
having  been  concluded,  juft  before  his  arrival,  between 
Boniface  and  the  Florentine  republic,  the  P,.o[nan  coart, 
relieved  from  its  diftradtion  and  anxiety,  was  become  a feene 
of  luxury  and  diffipat^n.  Poggio,  however,  refilled  the 
temptations  which  prefented  themfelves  to  his  lively  fancy 
and  ardent  conftitution  ; and  as  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
afforded  only  fcanty  means  of  gratification,  he  devoted 
himfeif  the  more  affiduoufly  to  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  with  thofe  whofe 
converfanon  might  lead  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind. 
Literary  purfims  were  now  become  fafhionable,  and  the 
ciiaradtcr  of  the  fcholar  was  often  found  united  with  that  of 
the  man  of  the  world.  To  this  circumflance  it  is  natural 
to  aferibe  the  union  of  learning,  politenefs,  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  which  fhines  fo  confpicuoufly  in  the 
writings  of  Poggio.  In  1404  he  fuflained  a confiderable 
lofs  by  the  death  of  his  patron,  Boniface  ; but  his  diftinguifh- 
ed  merit  recommended  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
fucceflbr  to  the-  papal  fee,  Innocent  VII.;  who  continued 
him  in  his  office,  and  treated  him  with  particular  kindnefs 
and  refpcdl.  During  the  dillradlions  of  the  Roman  court, 
which  fucceeded  the  death  of  Innocent  in  1406,  Poggio  ex- 
changed the  intrigues  and  diffenfions  of  the  pontifical  palace 
for  the  tranquil  delights  of  friendfhip,  which  he  enjoyed  at 
Florence  in  the  fociety  of  his  literary  acquaintance,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  patronage  and  cordial  tfteem  of  the  cele- 
brated Niccolo  Niccoli.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  re- 
tained his  fituation  in  the  pontifical  chancery;  and  having 
afted  as  apoftolical  feribe  to  Alexander  V.  he  occupied  the 
fame  office  in  the  houfehold  of  John  XXII.  that  pontiff’s 
fucceflor.  At  the  council  ol  Conilance,  in  1415,  the  death 
of  Manuel  Cryfoloras,  the  inllruClor  of  his  youth,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  his  praifes  in  a funeral 
oration,  and  of  dedicating  to  his  memory  an  appropriate 
end  elegant  Latin  epitaph.  Upon  the  de^iofition  of  John 
at  this  council,  and  the  conltquent  difpcrfion  of  the  pontifi- 
cal houfehold,  Poggio  remained  at  Conilance,  and  employed 
his  intervals  of  leifure  in  lludying  the  Hebrew  language, 
under  the  diretlion  of  a Jew  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
Chrilhan  faith.  But  in  this  language  he  feems  to  have  made 
no  great  progrefs ; nor,  indeed,  was  he  dcfirous  of  provid- 
ing himfeif,  by  a knowledge  of  the  oriental  tongues,  with 
the  weapons  of  religious  controverfy.  As  he  was  not  dil- 
poftd  to  call  in  queltion  the  prevailing  creed,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  St.  Jerome’s  tranflation  of  the  Jewiffi  Scrip- 
tures was  amply  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  his  Chrif- 
tian  faith.  Biblical  {Indies  feem  not  to  have  fuited  his  tafte 
ard  inclination ; and  therefore  his  proficiency  in  them  was 
not  very  coiifiderab  e.  The  vigour  of  his  mind  might  like- 
wife  have  fuffered  fome  relaxation  from  the  precarioufnefs  of 
his  fituation,  and  the  gloomy  and  difeouraging  profpedls 
which  prefented  themfelves  with  regard  to  his  future  prefer- 
ment. Finding  no  amufement  in  varying  or  extending  his 
literary  purfuits,  he  altogetlner  fufpended  his  ftudies;  and  in 
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the  fpring  of  the  year  1416',  he  availed  himftif  of  the  leifure 
afforded  him,  by  the  termination  of  his  fundlions  as  feerctary 
to  the  depofed  pontiff’,  to  make  an  excurfion  to  the  baths  of 
Baden.  On  his  return  to  Conilance  he  was  prefect  at  the 
trial  of  Jerome  of  Prague  ; and  of  this  trial  and  the  lall  end 
of  Jerome  he  gave  a very  circumftaiitial  and  interelling  ac- 
count, in  a letter  to  his  friend  Leonardo  Aretiiis.  “ He 
ftood  undaunted  ard  intrepid,”  fays  Poggio,  “ not  merely 
contemning,  but,  like  another  Cato,  longing  tor  death.  He 
was  a man  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlafting  remembrance,  i 
do  not  commend  him  for  entertaining  fentiments  hoftile  tc» 
the  conftitution  of  the  church  ; but  I admire  his  learning, 
his  extenfive  knowledge,  the  fuavity  of  his  eloquence,  and 
his  ability  in  reply.  But  I am  afraid  that  all  ttiefe  endow, 
ments  were  bellowed  on  him,  by  nature,  in  order  to  effedl  his 
deftruftion.”  He  thus  concludes;  “ He  may  have  been  hereti- 
cal in  his  notions,  and  obftinate  in  perlevenngin  them,  but  lie 
certainly  died  like  a philofopher-  I have  rehearfed  a long 
ftory,  as  I wiffied  to  employ  my  leifure,  in  relating  a trant- 
aflion  which  furpaffes  the  events  of  ancient  hiltory.  FoV 
neither  did  Mutius  fuffer  his  hand  to  be  burnt  fo  patiently 
as  Jerome-  endured  the  burning  of  his  whole  body  ; nor  did 
Socrates  drink  the  hemlock  as  cheerfully  as  Jerqme  fubmitted 
to  the  fire.”  The  feeling  manner  in  which  he  defenbes  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Jerome,  evinces  a heart,  which  daily 
intercourfe  with  bigotted  believers  and  licentious  hypocrites 
could  not  deaden  to  the  impulfes  of  humanity.  The  mani- 
feft  intereft  which  he  took  in  the  fate  of  a man,  who  was 
held  up  by  the  church  as  anobjeft  of  unqualified  abhorrenrx» 
awakened  the  fears  of  Leonardo  on  his  account ; and  he  ad- 
vifed  him  to  exercife  a greater  degree  of  caution. 

During  thevacancyof  ihe  pontifical  throne,  Poggio  improv- 
ed  his  leifure  by  an  expedition  of  no  fmail  importance  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  licerature.  Having  received  information  that  many 
ancient  MSS.  of  claffic  authors  were  fcattered  in  various 
monafteries,  and  other  repofitorics  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conftance,  he  determined  to  refeue  them  from  the  hands  of 
thofe  who,  ignorant  of  their  value,  were  fuffering  them  to 
ptriffi.  In  the  monaftery  of  St.  Gall  he  found,  among 
other  MSS.,  a complete  copy  of  Qiiintilian,  buried  in  rub- 
bifti  and  dud  ; and  alfo  the  three  firft  and  one  half  of  the 
fourth  books  of  the  Argonaulics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
Afeoniws  Pedianus’s  comment  on  eight  of  Cicero’s  orations. 
In  a monaftery  of  the  monks  pf  Clugny,  in  the  town  of 
Langres,  he  found  a copy  of  Cicero’s  oration  for  Caecina  ; 
and  in  his  other  refearches  be  difeovered  the  following  ora- 
tions of  the  fame  author,  the  lois  of  which  had  been  long 
deplored  by  the  learned:  “ De  lege  Agraria  contra 

Rullum,  hb.  i. 'et  lib.  ii.”  “ Contra  legem  Agrariem  ad 
populum  ;”  and  “ In  L.  Pifonem.”  A copy  of  ihefe  ora- 
tions IS  preferved  in  the  abbey  of  Sta.  Maria  at  Florence,  with 
a memorandum  aferibing  the  difeovery  of  this  and  alfo  of 
three  others,  viz.  “ ProC.  Rabirio  Pifoiie;”  “ProC.  Rabirio 
perdiieliionis  reoj”  and  “ Pro  Rofcio  comsedo,”  to  Poggio; 
but  the  three  laft  are  torn  from  the  volume.  To  him  alfo,  in 
concurrence  with  Bartolomeo  di  Montepelciano,  we  are  in- 
debted for  reftoring  to  light  the  poem  of  Silius  Italicus,  Lac- 
tantius’s  trealife,  “ De  ira  Dei  et  opificio  hominis,”  Ve- 
getius  “De  Re  miiitari,”  Nonius  Marcellus,  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  Lucretius,  Columella,  and  Tertullian.  Poggio 
liltewiie  added  to  the  eight  comedies  cf  Plautus,  known  be- 
fore his  time,  twelve  more  ; and  by  the  affidiiity  of  his  own. 
refearches,  and  thofe  of  others  employed  by  him,  he  difeover- 
td  a fragment  of  Aulus  Gellius,  a copy  of  Julius  Frontinus, 
“ De  aquedudlis,”  and  eight  books  of  Firmicus’s  treaiife 
on  the  mathematics.  From  Cologne  he  procured  the  fif- 
teenth bottk  of  Petfonius  Arbiter;  and  to  bis  exertions  we 

owe 
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ewe  the  entire  work  of  Columella,  the  prefervation  of  Cal- 
purni'js’s  Bucolic,  and  the  recovery  of  the  works  of  Maui- 
lius,  Lucius  Septimius,  Caper,  Emychius,  and  Probus. 

After  the  depoGtion  of  John  XXII.  Pog-gio  remained  for 
feme  time  in  fufpence  with  legard  to  his  tunire  de!Iinatior>  ; 
and  it  does  not  aopear  that  he  held  any  office  under  Martin 
V.  who  was  el  died  to  the  papal  fee,  although,  after  the 
dilTolut'on  of  the  council  of  Conltance  in  1418,  he  travelled 
in  the  fuite  of  the  new  pontiff  to  Mantua'.  At  this  time  he 
paid  a vifit  to  England,  in  confequence  of  an  invitation 
from  Beaufort,  bifhop  of  Winchefter  ; but  difappointed  in 
his  expedfations  of  preferment,  adequate  to  his  views  and 
wifhes,  he  impatiently  waited  a favourable  opportunity  of 
returning  to  his  native  country. 

At  length,  viz.  in  1420,  when  the  diffenfions  refpedling 
the  pontihcate  were  finally  fettled,  and  Martin  V.  was  re- 
cognized as  the  true  fucceffor  to  the  papal  throne,  Poggio 
arrived  Rome,  and  accepted  the  office  of  (ecretary,  to 
which  he  was  recommended  by  the  cardinal  St.  Euftbius. 
A quarrel  having  taken  place  between  his  two  friends 
Leonardo  Aretino  and  Niccolo  Niccoli,  he  interpofed  as 
mediator,  and  fucceedtd  in  accompliffiing  a reconciliation. 
In  1429  he  availed  himfelf  of  an  interval  of  t ranquillity,  in 
prefenting  to  public  notice  his  firft  literary  produdfion, 
which  was  a “ Dialogue  on  Avarice,”  and  which  feems  to 
have  poflcfTed  confidtrable  merit.  In  this  dialogue  he  took 
occafion  very  feverely  to  fatirize  thole  Francifean  friars, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  “ Fratres  Obfervantize,” 
a new  order  founded  by  Bernardo  of  Siena.  This  was 
followed,  at  a more  advanced  period  of  life,  by  a “ Dialogue 
on  Hypocrify,”  a compolition  which  abounds  in  the  keen 
farcalms  of  pohflied  wit,  and  in  acute  obfervations  on  the 
human  charadfer.  In  both  thefe  dialogues  he  boldly  ex- 
preffes  the  contempt  he  entertained  for  thofeecclefiallics,  who 
adopted  the  religious  habit  as  a convenient  cloak  for  the 
concealment  of  indolence  or  luxury  ; and  who,  by  the  mere 
appearance  of  extraordinary  fandlity,  endeavoured  to  attain 
that  wordlv  honour  which  at  the  fame  time  they  affedfed  to 
defpife.  The  freedom  with  which  be  expofed  the  vices  not 
merely  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  claffes  of  religious 
hypocrites,  manifefted  a great  degree  of  virtuous  refolution, 
and  merited  no  mean  praife.  Alter  the  acceffion  of  Euge- 
iiius  IV.  to  the  papal  throne,  a conteft  occurred  between 
him  and  the  council  of  Bafil,  which  terminated  in  the 
depofitiou  of  the  pontift',  and  his  flight  to  Florence ; and 
Poggio,  in  attempting  to  follow  him  thither,  was  captured, 
and  for  feme  time  detained  in  confinement.  However,  by 
the  payment  of  a ranfom,  which  his  pecuniary  circumftances 
rendered  very  oppreffive,  he  was  fet  free,  and  finally  accom- 
plifhed  his  retreat  to  Florence.  During  his  relidence  in 
this  city,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  tdlifying  his  ardent 
attaenment  to  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  hy  entering  into  a 
literary  conteil,  or  rather  a kind  of  lampoon  war,  with 
Filelfo,  an  avowed  enemy  of  tliat  family,  in  which  they  feem 
to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  inventing  falfehoods  of  the 
moll  atrocious  kind,  and  in  dilgracing  their  pages  by  the 
moR  ma'evolent  and  indecentcalumnies.  This  conteil  between 
two  of  the  moll  learned  men  of  the  age  was  conduced  in  a 
manner,  which,  however  it  might  have  cor.trihuted  to  the 
amufement  of  their  contemporaries,  entails  iafting  difgrace 
on  both  parties,  in  thejudgment  of  pollerity.  Poggio,  loon 
after  the  termination  of  this  conteit,  determined  to  fix  his 
permanent  relidence  in  the  Tulcan  territory,  and  with 
this  view  he  purebafed  a villa  in  the  pleafant  diflrift  of 
VfJiarno.  The  Tulcan  government  favoured  his  purpofes 
of  retirement,  and  paffed  a public  aft,  which  exempted  him 
and  his  children  from  the  payment  of  ail  public  taxes. 


Poggio’s  fortune  was  inconfiderable  ; but  be'  contrived'  tm 
render  his  humble  manfion  an  objtft  of  attention  to  the 
1 vers  of  the  liberal  arts,  by  the  trealiires  of  his  library,  and  by 
a irnaii  colleftion  of  llatues,  which  he  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  conftitiue  a principal  ornament  of  his  garden, 
ar.d  the  appropriate  furniture  of  an  apartment  which  he 
intended  to  dedicate  toliterary  convi  i fauon.  His  attention 
feems  to  have  been  long  engaged  by  the  tlndy  of  ancient 
fculpture  ; nor  was  he  lefs  affiduoiis  in  refeuing  its  relics 
from  oblcurifv,  than  in  fearching  for  the  bell  writers  of 
antiquity.  With  this  view  he  made  a diligent  (urvey  of  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  inferted  in  the  proemium  to  his 
dialogue,  “ De  Va-ietate  Fortune,”  a catalogue  of  the  relics 
of  Roman  archittfture,  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  7 1 ft  chapter  of  his  “ Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.”  Poggio’s  ref  arches  extended  beyond 
tile  preciiifts  of  Rome,  and  his  zeal  for  the  reftoration  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  fculp  ure  induced  him  to  vifit 
Crypta,  Ferrata,  Tufculum,  Fcrentintim,  Alba,  Arpinum, 
Alatrinum,  and  Tiburtuin  ; and  by  means  of  friends  he 
direfted  his  refearches  to  Rhodes,  Greece,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Whillt  he  was  occupied  in  collefting  ornaments  for 
his  rural  refidence,  he  was  employed  at  the  requeft  of  a 
fnerd,  Scipio  of  Ferrara,  in  compofing  a differtation  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Caefar  aiid  Scipio  ; which  he  clofes 
with  the  following  general  ftatement  of  his  opinion,  “ that 
the  youth  of  Scipio  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  purell  morals, 
whilft  the  early  years  of  Caelar  were  rendered  infamous  by 
his  vices  ; that  the  former,  infpired  with  the  fpirit  of 
patriotifm,  by  h's  fp'.endid  military  achievements  refeued  hia 
country  from  dellruftion  j and  that  the  latter,  prompted  by 
ambition,  too  fuccefsfully  exerted  his  extraordinary  talents 
to  tffeft  the/ubverfion  of  the  commonw-alth  ; that  conft- 
quently,  whilft  Scipio  was  hy  no  means  inferior  to  Caefar  in 
the  fame  of  his  military  exploits,  he  was  greatly  his 
fuperiorin  virtue,  which  alone  coiiftitutes  the  charafterof  a 
truly  great  man.”  Soon  after  the  termination  of  a contro- 
verfy  which  this  publication  occafioned,  an  event  occurred 
which,  in  all  the  circumftances  that  attended  it,  reflefts  no 
great  honour  on  the  charafter  of  Poggio.  At  the  age  of 
55,  he  married  a young  lady  of  a wealthy  and  honourable 
family  in  her  i8th  year  ; and  to  this  alliance  he  facnficed  a 
miilrefs,  by  whom  he  had  had  12  fons  and  2 daughters,  and, 
moreover,  fet  afide  a bull  of  legitimacy  which  he  had  pro- 
cured for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
inherit  h’.s  fortune.  Not  long  after  this  event,  in  1437,  his 
friend  Niccolo  Niccoli  died,  and  Poggio  compoftd  and 
publilhed  his  funeral  eulogium,  in  which  are  feveral  traces  of 
eloquence  and  pathos.  Although  Poggio  devoted  much  of 
his  attention  to  domeftic  duties,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
his  Tufean  villa,  he  found  leilure  to  renew  his  difgraceful 
literary  conteft  with  Filelfo  ; and  to  compofe  a work,  which 
redounded  much  more  to  his  honour,  entitled  “ A Dialogue 
on  Nobility,”  and  publifhed  in  1440.  This  was  followed 
by  his  “ Dialogue  on  the  unhappinefs  of  Princes,”  in  which 
he  dwells  with  10  much  energy  on  the  vices  of  exalted  rank,, 
as  to  afford  room  for  fufpicion,  that  refen’.ment  and  indigna- 
tion had  at  leaft  as  much  influence  in  its  compofition  as  the 
fuggeftions  of  philofophy.  However  the;ffufions  o'  mo- 
rofenefs  that  occur  in  this  dialogue  are  intcilperled  with 
precepts  of  found  morality,  and  the  hiftoric  details  with 
which  it  abounds  are  both  entertaining  and  inftruOlive. 

In  1444  ke  loft  Leonardo,  the  tole  lurviving  companion, 
of  his  youthful  years  ; and  on  this  occafion  he  pubiiflird  a 
funeral  oration,  which  was  at  once  dignified  and  pa- 
thetic. 

Poggio,  though  he  had  held  the  office  of  apoftolic  fecre- 
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tary  umkr  feven  pontiffs,  had  never  been  promoted  to  any 
of  the  fuperior  departments  of  tlie  Roman  chancery.  But 
wlien  Nicolas  V.  afcended  the  pontifical  throne,  his  pr-.ff- 
pefts  were  brijrhtened  ; and  he  indulged  the  hope  of  fpend- 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a (late  of  independence,  if 
not  of  affluence.  With  a view  of  improving  his  iuterefl:  with 
the  new  pontiff,  he  addreffed  to  him  a congratulatory  ora- 
tion, which  was  recompeiifed  by  very  liberal  prefents.  This 
was  fucceeded  by  a dedicatory  epiftle,  introducing  to  his 
patronage  a dialogue  “ On  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,”  the 
mofl:  interefting  of  Poggio’s  works,  and  inculcating  maxims 
of  lublime  philofophy,  enforced  by  a detail  of  fplendid  and 
ftriking  events.  Confiding  in  the  pontiff,  he  alfo  publifhed 
the  dialogue  “ On  hypocrify,”  already  mentioned.  At 
the  reqnelt,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Nicolas,  he  alfo 
contributed  to  the  illuftration  of  Grecian  literature,  by  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
the  Cyropoedia  of  Xenophon.  During  the  plague,  which 
raged  in  various  parts  of  Italy  in  1450,  Poggio  vifited  the 
place  of  his  nativity  ; and  availing  himfelf  of  this  interval  of 
relaxation  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  publifhed  his 
“ Liber  Facetiarum,”  or  colleftion  of  jocofe  tales,  contain- 
ing anecdotes  of  Bveral  eminent  perfons  who  flourifhed 
during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  This  work  acquired  a 
confiderable  degree  ol  popularity,  and  was  read,  not  only  in 
the  native  country  of  its  author,  but  alfo  in  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Britain.  In  145  1 he  dedicated  to  the  cardi- 
nal, Profpero  Colonna,  his  “ Hifloria  difceptativa  convi- 
vialis.”  In  145,5  was  elevated  to  the  chancellor- 

ffiip  of  Florence  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  “ Prio'i  degli  arti,”  orprefidents  of  the  trading  com- 
panies. Thefe  offices  beheld  till  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  30th  of  Odlober,  1459.  Notwithttanding  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  bulinefs,  and  the  advances  of  age,  he  profe- 
. cuted  his  fludies  with  his  accullomed  ardour  ; and  publifhed 
a dialogue  “ De  miferia  humanae  conditionis,”  and  a verfion 
of  Lucian’s  “ Afs,”  with  a view  of  eftablifhing  a point  of 
literary  hiftory,  which  feems  to  have  been  till  that  time  un- 
known, namely,  that  Apuleius  was  indebted  to  Lucian  for 
, the  ftamina  of  his  “ Afinus  aureus.”  The  laft  literary 
work  in  which  he  engaged,  was  his  “ Hiftory  of  Florence,” 
divided  into  eight  books,  and  comprehending  the  events  in 
which  the  Florentines  were  concerned  from  the  year  1350, 
t to  the  peace  of  Naples  in  1455.  This  hiftory  was  tranf- 
lated  into  Italian  by  Jacopo,  the  Ion  of  Poggio  ; but  the 
original  was  publifhed  by  Recanati,  and  has  been  republifhed 
in  the  colledfions  of  Graevins  and  Muratori.  Poggio  con- 
cluded his  career  in  the  poffcffion  of  univtrfal  refpeiff,  and  in 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  focial  and  domeftic  comforts. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  folemn  magnificence  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  ; and  his  fellow  citizens 
teftified  their  refpect  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  by  ertfting 
a ftatueto  his  memory  on  the  front  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore.  As  tfe  cit'zen  of  a free  (late,  which  he 
deemed  a high  honour,  he  improved  every  opportunity  that 
occurred  for  increafing  and  difplaying  the  glory  of  the  Tuf- 
■can  republic.  Although  he  was  honoured  by  the  favour  of 
the  great,  he  never  facrificed  his  independence  at  the  (brine 
of  power,  but  uniformly  maintained  the  ingenuous  fenti- 
ments  of  freedom.  The  licentioufnefs  which  difgraced  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  the  indecent  levity  which  occurs 
ill  fome  of  his  writings,  were  rather  the  vices  of  the  times 
than  of  the  man  ; nor  did  they  deprive  him  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  greateft  ecclefiJftical  dignitaries,  or  caufe  him 
to  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  pious  Eugenius,  or  of  the  moral 
and  accompliflied  Nicolas  V.  To  thoXe  with  whom  he  main- 
tained a perfonal  intercourfe,  he  recommended  himfelf  by 


the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the  ftrength  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  I’portivenefs  of  his  wit.  As  a fchoiar,  Poggio  is 
entitled  to  diftinguifhed  praife.  By  affiduous  ftudy,  he  be- 
came a confiderable  proficient  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
intimately  converfant  with  the  works  of  the  Roman  claffic 
authors.  In  feledling  as  his  exemplar  in  Latin  compofition, 
the  ftyle  of  Cicero,  he  manifefted  the  difeernment  of  true 
tafte.  When  compared  with  the  works  of  his  immediate 
predeceffors,  the  writings  of  Poggio  are  truly  altonifliing. 
“ Rifing  to  a degree  of  elegance,  to  be  fought  for  in  vain  in 
the  rugged  Latinity  of  Petrarca  and  Coluccio  Salutati,  he 
prepared  the  way  for  the  corredtnefs  of  Politiano,  and  of 
the  other  eminent  fcholars  whofe  gratitude  has  reflcdled  fuch 
fplendid  luftre  00  the  charadler  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.’* 
Shepherd’s  life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.  qto.  1802. 

BRACE  is  commonly  taken  for  a couple,  or  pair  j and 
in  this  fenfe  is  applied  by  huntfmen  to  feveral  beafts  of  game, 
as  a brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  See. — They  alfo  fay,  a 
brace  of  greyhounds. 

Brace,  in  ArchiteBurCt  denotes  a piece  of  timber  framed 
in  with  bevel-joints;  ferving  to  keep  the  building  from  fwerv« 
ing  either  way.  When  a brace  is  framed  into  a king-piece, 
or  principal  rafter,  it  is  called  by  fome  a Jlrul. 

Brace,  Bracchio,  or  Brasse,  in  Menfuratlon,  denotes 
a foreign  long  meafure,  anfvvering  to  our  fathom. 

Brace  is  alfo  ufed  for  a meafure  taken  from  the  length 
of  the  arm  when  extended,  and  is  ufed  in  divers  cities  of 
Italy,  in  lieu  of  the  foot  or  yard.  Its  length  is  various; 
the  brace  of  Bergamo,  according  to  Scamozzi,  is  nineteen 
Paris  royal  inches,  and  a half ; according  to  M.  Petit,  fix- 
teen  inches  two-thirds  ; the  brace  of  Bologna  is  fourteen 
inches ; that  of  Breffe,  feventeen  inches  leven  lines  and  a 
half,  according  to  Scamozzi ; and  according  to  M.  Petit, 
feventeen  inches  five  lines ; the  Mantuan  brace  is  feventeen 
indies  four  lines;  that  of  Milan,  twenty-two  inches  ; thofe 
of  Parma,  twenty  inches  one-third  ; of  Sienna,  tweniy-one 
inches  two-thirds ; of  Florence,  twenty  inches  two-thirds, 
according  to  Maggi ; twenty-one  inches  four  lines  and  a 
half,  according  to  Lorini  ; twenty-two  inches  tw'o  thirds, 
according  to  Scamozzi,  and  twenty-one  inches  one-third, 
according  to  Picart. 

Brace,  in  Writing,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  a crooked  line, 
(as  ^ ) made  at  the  end  of  two  or  more  articles  in  an  ac- 
count, the  amount  of  which  is  ufually  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  brace.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  printing,  to  enclofe  an  entire 
paffage,  as  in  a triplet,  &c. 

Brace  the  yards,  to,  in  Sea- Language,  fignifies  to  move 
them,  by  means  of  the  braces,  to  any  dirtft  on  required.  To 
brace  about,  is  to  brace  the  yards  round  for  a contrary  tack. 
To  brace  Jharp  is  to  brace  the  yards  in  a polition,  in  which 
they  will  make  the  leaft  poffible  angle  with  the  keel,  for  the 
fhip  to  have  head-way.  To  brace  to,  is  to  eafe  off  the  lee- 
braces,  and  round  in  the  weather  braces,  to  affift  the  motion 
of  the  fhip’s  head  in  tacking.  See  the  next  article. 

Brace,  a rope  at  each  extremity  of  all  the  yards  of  a 
fhip,  except  the  mizen  yard,  which  is  provided  with 
ropes  called  vangs,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  the 
yard  in  a proper  pofition,  that  the  fail  may  be  full,  whe- 
ther the  Ihip  is  failing  by,  or  large.  All  braces  ought,  if 
pofiible,  to  lead  aft,  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  mails ; 
in  (hips,  therefore,  the  braces  of  the  yards  belonging  to  the 
fore  and  main-mafts,  lead  aft ; but  in  iquare  rigged  veffcls 
with  two  mads,  thofe,  only,  of  the  yards  belonging  to  the 
fore-maft,  lead  aft.  The  braces  of  the  yards  of  the  after- 
maft  of  a fquare  rigged  veffel,  lead  forward.  The  braces 
of  the  principal  yards  are  double,  being  reeved  through 
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blocks,  at  the  ends  of  the  yards,  or  at  pendants  feized  to 
the  yard-arm.  The  braces  of  the  top-gallant,  and  fprit-fail 
top-lail  yards,  are  fingle. 

BRACED,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  in  {peaking  of  chevro- 
nels  which  are  intermingled.  He  bears  azure  a chief  or, 
and  three  chevronels  braced,  in  the  bafe  of  the  efcutcheon, 
by  the  name  of  Fit%  Hugh.  See  Brazeu. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  ufnaily  worn  round  the 
wrift.  The  word  is  French,  bracelet ; which  Menage  de- 
rives further  from  braceldum,  a diminutive  of  bracile,  a word 
occurring  in  writers  of  the  Juftinian  age ; all  formed  from 
the  Latin  brachium,  arm.  It  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
what  was  called  by  the  ancients,  armUla,  brachiale,  occabus  ; 
in  the  middle  age,  boga,  bauga,  armifpatha. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  men  as  well  as  the  wo- 
men, wore  bracelets  ; but  the  Utter,  it  is  to  be  oblerved, 
never  wore  the.n  till  they  were  betro'hed. 

In  the  times  to  which  the  Scripture  hiftory  refers  u-s,  the 
bracelet  feems  to  have  been  an  enfign  of  royalty  ; and  this 
accounts  for  Saul’s  wearing  this  ornam'^nt  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  alfo  for  the  Amalekite’s  bringing  the  bracelet 
which  he  found  on  Saul’s  arm,  together  with  his  crown,  to 
David.  2 Sam.  i.  lo.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  bracelet 
has  been  in  much  later  times  ufed  in  the  Eaft  as  a badge  of 
power.'  D’Herbelot  informs  us,  that  when  the  caliph 
Caiem  Bemrillah  granted  the  inveftiture  of  certain  dominions 
to  an  eaftem  prince,  which  his  predecefTors  had  poffelTcd,  and 
among  the  reft  of  the  city  of  Bagdad  itfelf,  this  cere- 
mony of  inveftiture  was  performed  by  the  caliph’s  fending 
him  letters  patent,  a crown,  a chain,  and  bracelets.  Al- 
though Grotius,  referring  to  Num.  xxxi.  _5o.  obferves,  that 
the  bracelet  was  an  ornament  ufed  by  the  men  as  well  as 
women  of  thofe  nations  j yet  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
fo  common  as  fome  writers  have  fuppofed  j for  though  the 
word  bracelet  frequently  occurs  in  our  tranflation,  the  ori- 
ginal word  in  this  text  is  found  only  in  two  other  places  ; 
and  as  the  children  of  Ifrael  found  one  or  more  of  thcfe 
bracelets  among  the  fpoils  of  Midian,  fo  they  killed,  at  the 
fame  time,  five  of  their  kings.  Num.  xxxi.  8.  In  the  other 
paflage.  If.  iii.  20.  mention  is  made  of  female  ornaments  ; 
but  allowing  the  word  to  be  the  fame,  might  not  the  w'omen 
of  that  age  wear  an  ornament  which,  from  its  likenefs  to 
one  of  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  might  be  called  by  the  fame 
name.  We  read  in  Gen.  xxiv.  22.  that  the  bracelets  of 
Rebekah  weighed  ten  ftiekels,or  about  five  ounces ; a weight 
which  fome  have  thought  to  be  very  extraordinary.  But 
Sir  John  Chardin  affurcs  us,  that  ornaments  as  heavy,  and 
even  heavier,  were  worn  by  women  of  the  Eaft  when  he 
was  there.  He  fays,  with  a reference  to  the  ornaments  of 
Rebekah,  that  “ the  women  wear  rings  and  bracelets  of  as 
great  weight,  through  all  Afia,  and  fuch  as  are  much  hea- 
vier. They  are  rather  manacles  than  bracelets.  There  are 
fome  as  large  as  the  finger;  the  women  wear  feveral  of  them, 
one  above  the  other,  in  fuch  a manner  as  fometimes  to  have 
the  arm  covered  with  thena  from  the  wrift  to  the  elbow. 
Poor  people  wear  as  many  of  glafs,  or  horn.  They  hardly 
ever  take  them  off ; they  are  their  riches.” 

Bracelets  were  at  firft  properly  military  ornaments,  or  re- 
wards, frequently  conferred  among  the  ancients,  by  generals 
and  princes,  on  thofe  who  behaved  gallantly  in  fight.  They 
became  afterwards  arbitrary  decorations,  affumed  at  plea- 
fure ; and  are  fometimes  faid  to  have-been  worn  for  health 
as  well  as  ornament ; and  particularly  as  amulets,  to  break 
the  force  of  charms  and  faicinations.  Among  the  Romans 
we  meet  with  divers  fpecies  and  denominations  of  bracelets  ; 
as  the  brachiale,  which  covered  the  whole  length  of  the  arm  ; 
the  deatrakf  or  dextrocheriunif  only  the  wrift>  and  that  only 


of'the  right  arm  ; viria,  or  viriola,  peculiar  to  the  male  fex  3 
fplnthcr,  to  the  wom-n,  being  worn  on  the  left  arm  ; verua‘> 
ufed  as  an  amulet  ; amphidlon,  worn  cither  on  the  arm,  o^ 
about  the  neck  ; calbeum,  or  galbeum,  worn  by  generals  in 
their  triumphs.  Pitife.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  i.  & ii.  Du-Cange. 
Gloff.  Lat.  tom.  i.  & ii.  Kcnntt.  Rom.  Ant.  Not.  P.  II. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  16. 

Bartholin  has  a treatife  on  the  bracelets  of  the  ancients. 
The  northern  people  ufed  alfo  to  fwear  on  their  bracelets, 
to  render  contrafts  more  inviolable. 

Bracelets  are  ftill  much  ufed  by  the  favages  of  Africa  and 
America,  made  of  metal,  glaff-beads,  Iheils,  and  the  like. 
In  civilized  countries  they  form  a common  part  of  the  orna- 
ment of  the  ladies. 

Bracelet  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Anatomy,  to  denote  the  circu- 
lar ligament  which  invefts  the  carpus,  called  alfo  llgamentum 
annulare. 

Bracelets,  in  fome  Ancient  Law  Boohs,  denote  beagles, 
or  hounds  of  the  fmaller  kind. 

BRACES,  in  Geography,  are  two  fand-banks  lying  acrofs 
the  entrance  into  the  channels  for  tiie  river  Hughly,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

Braces,  in  Ship-building,  that  fecurity  to  the  rudder 
which  is  fixed  to  the  Hern- poll,  and  bottom  of  the  Ihip,  and 
to  which  the  rudder  is  hung. 

Braces  of  a coach,  denote  the  thick  and  ftrong  ftraps  of 
leather  on  which  it  hangs. 

BRACHERIUM.  or  Bracheriolum,  a kind  of  fleet 
bandage  worn  about  the  hips,  and  ufed  lor  the  retention  and 
cure  of  ruptures.  Du-Cange  Gloff.  Lat. 

BRACHIjEUS,  or  Brachialis,  internus,  mufculus,  in 
Anatomy,  is  the  deeper  fituated  flexor  of  the  elbow  joint.  It 
arifes  flefhy  from  the  middle  of  the  os  brachii,  and  from  all 
the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  bone.  It  paffes  over  the 
joint,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  ligament.  It  is  inferted  by 
a ftrong  fliort  tendon  into  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna. 
Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  fore  arm,  and  to  prevent  the  capfule  of 
the  joint  from  being  pinched. 

BRACHIAL  nerwj.  See  Nerves. 

BRACHIALIS,  coraco.  See  Coraco-Brachialis. 

BRACHIATE,  in  Botany,  a term  apph'ed  to  branche.? 
when  they  grow  oppefite  to  each  other,  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  ftem,  and  when  each  pair  points  in  a different  direc- 
tion, fo  as  to  make  a right  angle  with  the  pair  above  or  be- 
low it. 

BRACHIOBOLUS,  a name  given  by  Allioni  to  a ge- 
nus of  plants  formed  for  fuch  fpecies  of  fifymbrium  as  have 
a fhort  liiique.  It  correfponds  with  Haller’s  radicula.  See 
Sisymbrium. 

B RAC  H ION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Gerba,  an  idand 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  fituate  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  1 1 
leagues  S.  E.  of  Tacape.  Scylax. 

BRACHIONUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Vermes  infufo^ 
rhe,  having  the  body  contraftile,  covered  with  a (hell,  and 
furnifhed  with  ciliate  rotatory  organs  at  the  head.  The 
fpecies  of  this  genus  Linnteus  includes  in  his  genus  Vorti- 
cella,  from  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  modern  natural- 
ifts  by  the  fhelly  covering  of  the  body  j the  vorticellas  being 
deftitute  of  a fhell. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  urceolaris,  patella,  ftriatus, 
cirratus,  tripus,  uncinatus,  mucronatas,  cernuus,  calyciflo- 
rus,  tubifex,  quadridentatus,  and  patina. 

BRACHITaE,  in  Ecclejtajlical  Hijlory , a branch  of 
Manichees,  who  appeared  in  the  third  century. 

BRACHIUM,  the  arm,  in  Anatomy,  is  that  part  of  the 
upper  extremity  which  intervenes  between  the  joints  of  the 
fhoulder  and  elbow. 
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T3rachujm,  in  Botany,  a term  employed  by  Linnseus  as 
-a  meafure  of  plants.  It  denotes  the  diftance  from  the  arm- 
pit  to  the  bale  of  the  middle  finger  in  a middle  fized  man, 
and  is  about  24  inches. 

BaACHiuM,  moventium  fecundus,  in  Anatomy,  a name 
given  by  Vda'ius,  and  other  of  the  old  writers,  to  the  muf- 
cie  now  generally  called  deltoides. 

Brachium  movens  quartus,  the  name  by  w'hich  Vefalius 
calls  the  mnfcle  now  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
latlfftmus  dorji.  Fallopius,  and  many  others,  have  aifo  called 
it  quartus  humerU 

BRACHII  tertius,  a name  given  by  Vefalius  and  others  to 
a mnfcle  fince  called,  from  its  fhape,  teres  major,  and  rotun- 
das major. 

BRACFIIURE,  in  Zoology,  an  epithet  given  by  the 
French  naturalilts  to  many  animals  that  have  fhort  wings, 
the  word  being  derived  from  the  Greek  as  in  Brachytera, 
&c. 

BRACHLERCHE,  FRiscH,'in  Ornithology,  Alauda 
Campestris,  the  meado*  lark.  . 

BRACHMANS,  a branch  of  th<=  ancient  Gymnofo- 
phills,  of  phtlofophers  of  India,  remarkable  frr  the  feve- 
ritv  of  their  lives  and  manners.  See  Gymnosophists. 

The  Greeks  ufually  give  them  the  name  Gymnnfophifts  ; 
but  among  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  we  find 
different  accounts  of  thefe  Indian  fages.  Ptolemy  confiders 
them  asdillinft  from  the  Gvmnofophifts ; and  he  places  the 
Brachmans,  whom  he  calls  Magi,  in  a fouthern  diftrift  of 
India,  between  the  rivers  Solenus  and  Chaberus,  not  far 
from  the  fea ; whereas  he  affigns  to  the  Gymnofophifts  a fi- 
tuation  in  the  north-eaftern  part  of  that  country,  near  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  On  the  other  hand,  Megaft- 
henes,  cited  by  Strabo,  (Geog.  tom.  ii.  p.  1038.)  afferts, 
that  the  Gymnofophitls  were  divided  into  two  branches  or 
feAs,  viz.  the  Brachmans  and  the  Germanes.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  one  place,  reprefents  the  philofophers  of  India, 
who  were  the  Brachmans  of  Megafthenes,  as  equivalent  to 
the  priefts  of  other  nations ; but,  in  another  paffage,  he 
confiders  them  as  a feparate  nation,  fefl,  or  body  of  men, 
fettled  in  one  particular  part  of  India.  Arrian  (De  Exped. 
Alexand.)  fixes  the  Brachmans  among  the  Malli  and  the  Mu- 
iicani ; and  Pliny  ( Nat.  Hill.  1.  6.  c.  17. ) fays  the  appellation 
Brachman  was  applied  to  many  nations,  and  intimates,  that 
it  did  not  denote  a diftinft  clafs  or  order  in  fociety.  Por- 
phyry (De  abftin.  1.  4.)  affirms,  that  the  Gymnofophifts 
were  divided  into  two  fefts,  the  Brachmans  and  the  Sama- 
neans ; and  that  of  the  Brachmans,  fome  lived  in  a moun- 
tainous tracl,  and  others  about  the  Ganges.  Arrian, 
Apuleius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Plutarch,  differ  in 
feveral  particulars  relating  to  thefe  Indian  fages  ; though 
they  all  feem  to  agree  in  celebrating  their  love  of  divine 
wifdom,  their  knowledge,  their  abftemious  way  of  li.f^e, 
their  fingular  temperance,  and  their  contempt  of  all  the 
good,  as  well  as  evil  things  of  this  world,  fo  much  defircd 
or  dreaded  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
feems  to  be  evident  from  various  records  concerning  the 
ancient  Brachmans,  that  they  were  not  fo  much  a dtftinft 
nation,  or  particular  clafs  of  philofophers,  as  a tribe  or  bo- 
dy of  men,  or  rather  a numerous  family,  defeended  from 
one  common  ance'lor,  who  exifted  at  fome  remote  period, 
and  who  was  different  from  the  progenitors  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  lived.  They  deduced  their  origin  from 
Brahma,  the  firft  of  the  three  beings  whom  God  created, 
and  whom  he  afterwards  employed  as  his  agents  in  forming 
the  world.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  Brahma  was  the 
fupreme  being  : but  others  have  rejedled  this  fuppofition  as 
abfurd  and  incredible.  It  has  been  a generally  received 


opinion  among  fome  of  the  beft  Jewifti  writer?,  adopted  by 
Shareftani,  an  Arabian  author  of  great  repute,  and  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  authority  of  the  learned  Dr.  Hyde  (De  rel.  vet. 
Perfarura,  p.  3 1,32.),  who  has  offered  fome  ingenious  con- 
jedfures  in  defence  of  this  notion,  that  the  progenitor  of  the 
Brachmans  was  the  patriarch  Abraham,  whom  in  their 
language  they  call  Irachma,  or  brarna, 

Poftellus  (In  comment,  ad  Jezir.)  takes  thefe  Brachmans 
to  have  been  defeended  from  Abraham  by  his  wife  Keturah, 
whence  he  calls  them  Ahrachmans ; and  believes  that  the 
true  religion  prevailed  long  among  them ; and,  indeed, 
from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the  ancients,  it  feems 
to  appear,  that  they  acknowledged  one  fupreme  being,  and 
a future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puiiifhments.  It  alfo  farther 
appears,  that  fome  of  them  woifliipped  this  fupreme  being 
with  great  fervency  and  adoration,  fpending  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day  and  night  in  finging  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
deity,  praying  and  faffing  almoft  inccfianily,  and  defpiiing 
every  thing  in  this  world  for  his  fake.  Hence,  fome  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  larach,  to  hlefs  or 
pray,  becaufe  this  was  their  principal  occupation.  Moft  of 
them  lived  in  folitude,  without  marrying,  or  poffeffing  any 
eftates  ; and  from  this  circumftance  of  their  retiring  into 
country  and  living  in  d^ferts,  F.  Thomafin  deduces 
the  original  of  the  appellation  by  which  they  ate  diilin- 
guilhed  ; fuopofiug  it  to  have  been  derived  from  the  He- 
brew barach,  to  Jly  or  efcape.  Thefe  Brachmans,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  Arrian  and  Porphyry,  were  held  in  great 
veneration  in  their  own  country,  enjoying  perfedi  liberty 
and  total  exemption  from  taxes,  and  officiating,  not  only  as 
the  priefts  of  the  Indians,  but  likewife  as  the  principal 
counfellors  of  their  princes.  Thus  they  ferved  their  coun- 
try, both  in  a civil  and  religious  capacity,  as  the  Magi  did 
among  the  Perfians.  They  affifted  at  the  public  facnfices ; 
and  if  any  perfon  defired  to  facrifice  in  private,  one  of  them 
muft  be  prefrnt,  otherwife  the  Indians  were  perfuaded  they 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Gods.  It  was  their  pecu- 
liar province  to  confult  the  ftars,  and  to  pradfife  divination. 
According  to  Strabo’s  account,  they  believed  that  the 
world  had  a beginning,  and  that  it  will  have  an  end  ; that 
its  form  is  circular  ; that  it  was  created  by  God,  who  pre- 
fides  over,  and  fills  it  with  bis  majefty  ; and  that  water  is 
the  principle  of  all  things.  With  regard  to  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  the  future  punifliment  of  the  wicked,  they 
followed  the  dodfrine  of  Plata  j intermixing  it,  like  that 
philofopher,  v/ith  fome  fidlions,  in  order  to  exprtfs  or  de- 
feribe  thofe  punilhment?.  The  Brachmans  are  celebrated  all 
over  the  ancient  world  for  their  w'ifdom,  the  aufterity  of 
their  lives,  and  their  invincible  fortitude  and  patience. 
Their  food  confiftrd  altogether  of  herbs,  roots  and  fruits, 
and  their  drink  was  water.  They  wholly  abftautd  from 
the  fielh  of  animals,  and  thought  themfelves  dchled  by 
touching  them  : they  thought  it  highly  criminal  to  deprive 
the  moft  inconfidcrable  animal  of  life  ; and  as  they  held  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Metempfychofi^j,  they  fuppofed  that  the 
fouls  of  men  tranfmigrated  into  thole  of  '.rute  animals. 
Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  their  dodtrine  and  man- 
ners, and  to  have  r-ceived  his  notion  of  the  tranfmigratioii 
of  fouls,  or  Metempfychofis,  from  them.  Perfuaded  that 
it  is  below  the  dignity  of  a man  to  wait  calmly  for  death, 
when  he  finds  himfclf  oppreffed  by  age  or  ficknefs,  they 
earncftly  wifti  for  the  moment  when  the  foul  (hail  leave  the 
body,  and  hold  it  to  be  glorious  and  laudable  to  preclude 
the  approach  of  their  laft  hour,  and  to  burn  themfelves 
alive.  Among  them,  no  honours  were  paid  to  tbofe  who 
died  merely  or  old  age ; and  they  conceived,  that  their  fu- 
neral pik,  and  the  fire  that  was  to  reduce  them  to  aihes, 
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would  be  polluted  if  t'ney  did  not  move  to  it  with  a firm  and 
quick  ftep,  and  afcend  it  with  fortitude  and  animation. 
Cicero,  in  his  Tufcnian  Q_uftlions,  (l.v.  11.78.)  exprefies 
his  admiration  of  the  invincible  patience,  not  only  of  the 
Indian  fages,  but  alfo  ot  the  women  of  that  country,  w'ho 
ufed  to  contend  for  the  honour  of  dying  with  their  common 
hufbard.  This  privilege  was  reftrved  for  tiiat  wife  to 
whom  the  hcfbind  was  molt  afFiftionately  attached  ; and 
it  w.as  decided  in  her  favour  by  the  fentence  of  perfons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  who  never  pronounced  judgment 
till  they  had  made  a Itiift  examination,  and  h'-ard  the  alle- 
gations on  all  lidts.  The  wife,  who  was  ultimately  pre- 
ferred, ran  to  meet  death,  and  afcended  the  funeral  pile 
With  incredible  firranefs  and  joy  ; whiill  the  furviving  wives 
withdrew  with  the  raoff  depri-fiiac  ri_gret  and  forrow',  and 
with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears.  Some  of  the  Brachmans, 
however,  lived  in  cities,  and  affociated  with  their  own  fpe- 
cies ; and  fo  far  from  conlideriiig  fuicide,  or  a premature 
furrender  of  themfelves  to  death,  as  a v.rtuous  and  brave 
adtiou,  they  looked  noon  it  as  a weaknefs  in  man  not  to 
wait  patiently  the  ffroke  of  death,  and  as  a crime  to  antici- 
pate the  will  of  the  Gods,  The  Brachmans  w ere  ail  of  one 
tribe;  and  in  this  refpedt,  they  differed  from  the  Gymno- 
fophifts,  and  particularly  from  the  Samanaeans,  who  might 
h.ave  belonged  to  any  family  or  Indian  tribe.  They  formed 
the  firli  and  principal  of  the  four  calls  that  fubfilted  from 
time  immemorial  among  the  Hindoos,  and  that  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  Brama.  See  Cast. 

In  ancient  times  it  (Iiould  fetm,  that  the  Brachmans  were 
not  hereditary,  or  a diilindl  Levitical  tribe  ; but  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  other  calls  might  enter  into  this  order,  which  was- 
of  courfe  deemed  inferior  to  the  chief  fecular  or  military  call. 
But  in  latter  limes  the  cafe  has  been  very  difi'erent ; for 
the  meaneft  Bramin  wrill  not  now  condefeend  to  eat  with  his 
fovereign.  The  Brachmans  from  the  time  of  their  birth 
were  put  under  guardians ; and  as  they  grew  up,  had  a 
fucceflion  of  inllrudlors.  They  w^ere  in  a Hate  of  pupillage 
till  36  years  of  age;  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  live 
more  at  large,  to  wear  fine  linen  and  gold  rings,  to  live  upon 
the  fltlli  or  animals  not  employed  in  labour,  and  to  marry  as 
many  wdves  as  they'  pleafed.  Others  of  them  fubmitted, 
through  their  whole  lives,  to  a (Iricler  difcipline,  and  palled 
their  days  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  no  other 
food  befides  fruits,  herbs,  and  milk.  The  rigours  pr.’dlifed 
by  the  Brachmans  are  almolt  incredible,  and  would  hardiy 
be  believed,  if  they  were  not  attellcd  by  the  belt  authority, 
and  by  the  reports  of  nnodern  travellers  concerning  the 
cruelties,  penalties,  and  even  tortures,  which  are  commonly 
pradlifed  without  fcruple  by  the  Indian  Bvamins.  Pliny 
relates.  (N.  H.  1.  vii.  c.  2.)  that  fome  have  flood  with  their 
eyes  lledfallly  fixed  upon  the  lun  from  morning  to  night, 
and  that  others  have  remained,  in  one  and  the  lame  painful 
pcfture,  upon  the  burning  fands,  for  whole  days.  For  a 
further  account  of  the  tenets  and  pradlices  of  the  ancient 
Brachmans,  fee  Gymnosophists  and  Samanaians. 

Among  thofe  Brachmans,  that  are  mentioned  with  parti- 
ciilar  refpeifl  by  the  Greek  writers,  who  treat  of  the  time 
when  Alexander  vilited  India,  and  particularly  by  Strabo, 
(Geog.  1.  XV.)  are  Mandanis  and  Calanus.  The  former  is 
Celebrated  for  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  cenfured  the  in- 
temperance and  licentioufnefs  of  Alexander  and  his  army, 
lin  a conference  which  he  held  with  Oneficritus.  The  latter, 
when  he  faw  Alexander’s  mclTcngers  c'othed  with  fine  linen 
garments  arid  elegantly  adorned,  laughed  at  their  effemi- 
nacy, and  requefled  them,  if  they  willied  to  hold  any  con- 
ference with  the  Brachmans,  to  lay  afide  their  ornaments, 
and,  like  theng^  irecline  naked  upon  the  rocks.  Of  him,  it 
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is  alfo  related,  that  when  he  found  the  infirmities  of  age 
comi'-g  upon  him,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  voluntary  death, 
and  afeending  the  funeral  pile,  faid,  “ Happy  hour  of  de- 
parture from  life,  in  which,  as  it  happened  to  Plercii'e?,  after 
the  mortal  body  is  burned,  the  loul  fhall  go  forth  into  light !” 
The  modern  Bramins  of  Hiadoollan  derive  their  name 
from  the  ancient  Brachmans,  and  pretend  to  derive  their 
doflrine  and  praftice  from  the  fame  origin.  In  feveraf 
particulars,  the  refemblaiice  is  manifell ; and  although 
much  inferior,  both  as  philofophers  and  m.en  of  learning, 
to  the  reputation  of  their  anceftors,  as  priells  their  re.i- 
gious  doctrines  are  ftill  followed  by  the  whole  nation,  and 
as  preceptors  they  are  the  fource  of  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  knowledge  which  exifts  in  Hindooflan.  However,  iir 
William  Jones,  and  ftvcral  other  intelligent  authors  on  that 
fubj:  (ft,  caution  us  againll  confounding  the  ancient  Brach^ 
mans  with  the  modern  Bramins.  The  religion  of  Bouddlia, 
(fee  Eoodh  and  Birman  e7r.pire,)  lliil  retained  by  the 
Birmans  and  other  adjacent  nations,  it  is  faid,  was  the  real 
ancient  iyftem  of  Hindocllan  ; but  the  artful  Bramins  have 
introduced  into  it  many  innovations,  in  order  to  increafe 
th;ir  own  power  and  influence.  If  the  conjeciiires  of  fir 
William  Jones,  relative  to  the  inferiptions  four.dat  Mon- 
gueer,  and  on  the  pillar  at  Buddal,  (Aiiat.  Rtfearches,  vol.  i. 
p.  123,  &c.  8vo.)  be  well  founded,  it  appears  that  the 
governing  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  late  as 
about  the  time  of  the  biith  of  Chrift,  belonged  to  the  fc(fl 
of  Bouddha.  Although  the  Bramins  had  then  introduced 
themfelves  into  Hindooflan,  and  had  obtained  lands  and 
even  the  rank  of  prime  minifter  to  the  great  Rajah  ; they  had 
not  perfuaded  him  to  change  his  religion,  a change  which, 
when  accompliflied  (fays  Dr.  Buchanan,  Afiatic  Ref.  vol.  v>. 
p.  165.)  proved  equally  deftrudlive  to  the  prince,  and  t» 
the  people.  He  adds,  “ however  idle  and  lidicuious  the 
legends  and  notions  of  the  worfliippers  of  Bouddha  may  be, 
they  have  been  in  a great  meafure  adopted  by  the  Brahmens, 
but  with  all  their  dcfe(fls  raonllroufly  aggravated;  rajahs 
and  heroes  are  converted  into  gods,  and  impoffibilities  arc 
heaped  upon  improbabilities.  No  ufeful  fcience  have  the 
Brahmens  diffufed  among  their  followers;  hiftory  they  have 
totally  abolifhed  ; morality  they  have  depreffed  to  the 
utmoll ; and  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  altar  they  have 
eretfted  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hate,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubjttil. 
Even  the  laws  attributed  to  Menu,  which,  under  the  form 
in  life  among  the  Burmas,  are  not  ill  fuited  for  the  purpofe 
of  an  abfolute  monarchy,  under  the  hands  of  the  Brahmens 
have  become  the  molt  abominable  and  degrading  fyllcm  of 
opprtffnn,  ever  invented  by  the  craft  of  del’gniug  men.’* 
From  the  account  which  Mr.  William  Chambers  has 
given  of  the  fculpture  and  ruins  at  Mavalipuram,  (Afiat. 
Rel.  vol.  i.  p.  160,  161.)  we  have  very  good  realon  lor 
believing,  that  the  worihip  of  Bouddha  once  extended 
overall  India,  and  that  it  was  not  rooted  out  by  the  Bran.Hns 
in  the  Deccan  fo  late  as  the  9th,  or  even  the  121b  century  of 
the  chrillian  sera.  Dr.  Buch.nan  obftrves,  (Ai.  Rti.  vol.  vi. 
p.  163.)  that  this  opinion  of  the  late  intiodudt'.on  of  the  lu- 
perftition  now  prevailing  in  Hindoollau  is  not  conlraeitdied  by 
the  almofl  fingular  remain  of  the  Hindoo  hifloi  y;  the  only 
one  which  has  elcaped  the  dcllrudfive  vefearch  of  the  cunning 
Bramin ; i.  c.  the  iiillory  of  Caflimere,  prefented  to  the 
fultaii  Akber  on  his  firll  entrance  into  that  kingdom.  V.'^c 
are  told,  (Ayeen  Akbery,  ii.  173.)  that  the  t'luUan  cauled 
this  boolc  to  be  tranflattd,  and  of  this  tranflation  Abul  Fazd 
has  given  an  abridgment.  This  informs  us,  that  when 
Caihtnere  was  freed  from  an  inundation,  by  which  it  had 
been  covered,  a certoin  Kulhup  brought  the  Bramins  to 
inhabit  the  new  laud;  that,  after  a long  time,  a general 
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affembly  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  who  elefted  a man 
celebrated  for  his  virtue  to  be  their  king;  and  that  from 
thenceforward  monarchy  was  eftablifiied  in  that  delightful 
region.  The  name  of  the  firlt  fucceffor  to  this  king,  that 
is  mentioned,  is  Owngund,  contemporary  with  Kilhen  ; re- 
ferred by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  year  before  Mahommed  870, 
or  B.  C.  248.  Thefe  Bramins,  whom  Kulhup  brought  to 
Calhmere,  could  not,  our  author  apprehends,  be  the  Bramin 
fedt  of  prietts,  as  they  cultivated  the  earth,  and  were  the 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  country;  but  they  muft  have 
been  one  of  the  Brachmart  nations,  feveral  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  were  difperfed  over  India  ; and  thefe  again, 
he  conjedlures,  are  the  fame  with  the  Biamma  of  the 
Rahans,  fuppofed  by  them  to  have  been  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  “ That  this  muft  be  the  meaning  of  the  hiftory 
of  Calhmere  (he  fays)  feems  plain;  as  we  arc  told,  rajah 
Jennek,  the  45th  prince,  and  who,  according  to  my  theory, 
muft  have  lived  about  the  year  of  Chrift  202,  eftablifhed  in 
his  reign  the  Brahmeny  rites.  His  fucceffor  Jelowk,  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  princes  of  Calhmere,  tolerated  the 
doftrine  of  Bowdh  ; and  in  that  delightful  valley  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Nerkh,  the  J5pth  prince,  A.  D.  342,  that 
the  Brahmens  got  the  better  of  the  followers  of  Bowdh,  and 
burned  down  their  temples.”  In  procefs  of  time,  as  the 
RShans,  or  priells  of  Godama  in  the  Birman  empire,  were 
entirely  prohibited  the  ftudy  of  aftrology,  and  as  the  people 
were  much  addidled  to  all  kinds  of  divination,  the  Bramins 
availed  themfelves  of  their  credulity,  and  eftablilhed  them- 
ffcives  in  conliderable  numbers  all  over  India,  beyond  the 
Ganges.  It  does  not  feem,  however,  that  they  have  any 
concern  in  the  religion  of  thefe  countries  ; but  they  are 
merely  employed  about  the  courts,  and  in  the  houfes  of  the 
grea',  as  the  Chaldeans  were  about  the  kings  of  Perfia,  as 
I'ooth-fayers  and  w'ifemen.  They  annually  compofe  almanacks ; 
they  perform  incantations,  under  the  throne  of  the  king, 
before  an  audience  is  given  on  folemn  occafions;  they  are 
confulted  in  all  matters  of  importance,  for  determining  the 
fortunate  hour  or  feafon  in  which  thefe  ought  to  be  under- 
taken ; and  they  bellow  on  their  proteftors,  amulets,  charms, 
and  fuch  trifles.  By  fuch  means  the  Bramins  have  rendered 
themfelves  important  and  ufeful  in  the  Birman  empire,  and 
.have  obtained  many  privileges,  confirmed  even  by  the 
written  law  of  the  kingdom.  However,  their  introdudlion 
into  the  Birman  kingdom  is  a very  recent  event.  The 
knowledge  of  the  Birman  Bramins  is  chiefly  confined  to 
eftrology,  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  are  very  ignorant  of 
aftronomy  ; in  fo  much  that,  when  they  attempt  to  calcu- 
late eclipfes,  they  do  not  pretend  to  afeertain  either  the 
hour  of  their  commencem.ent,  or  the  extent  of  the  obfeura- 
tion.  It  is  alfo  aflerted  that  the  Bramins  of  Hindooilan  are 
mot  much  farther  advanced  in  fcience  than  thofe  of  Ama- 
rapura,  notwithftanding  the  improvements  they  have  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  able  to  procure 
information  from  their  conquerors,  Mahommedans  and 
Cbriftians.  The  lunar  zodiac,  in  ufe  among  the  Bramins, 
has  been  exhibited  by  fir  William  Jones,  (Af.  Ref.  vol.  ii. 
291,  &c.)  and  is  fuppofed  by  him  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Birmans  from  Chaldasa  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Bramins;  nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  imagine  that  the 
Bramins  have  derived  aftronomical  knowledge  from  the 
Gieeks  and  Arabs. 

The  religion  of  the  Bramins,  according  to  the  opinions 
maintained  by  Paulinus  and  fir  Wnliam  Jones,  is  effentially 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Egyptians;  and  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron  concurs  with  the  latter  in  fuppoling  that  Egypt  was 
the  fource  from  whence  the  Bramin  worfhip  has  been  fpread 
aver  a great  part  of  the  Eaftern  world.  The  Bramin  priefts 


in  India  adopted  and  extended  it,  and,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  gained  a fuperiority  over  the  priefts  of  Bouddha 
about  the  time  of  Chrift ; and  about  900  years  afterwards 
they  totally  overthrew  his  doftrine  in  its  native  country. 
The  Vedas,  which  are  the  oldell  books  of  the  Bramin?,  are 
inferior  in  antiquity  to  the  time  of  Bouddha,  becaufe  they 
mention  the  name  of  that  perfonage.  Againft  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  Braminical  worfhip,  the  cofmography  of  the 
Bramins  has  been  adduced  ; this  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Rahans,  and  feems  to  have  been  framed  iti  the  north 
of  liindooftan.  However,  we  may  reafonably  fup^ofe  the 
Bramins  to  have  been  a colony  of  Egyptians,  who  formed 
their  firft  cllablifhment  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay  ; as  the 
images  in  the  cave  at  Elephanta  (which  fee)  feem  to  be  thofe 
of  the  gods  of  the  Bramins.  By  degrees  they  engrafted 
their  fuperftition  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Hindoos,  adapting 
the  African  deities  and  myftical  philofophy  to  the  Afiacic 
fables  and  heroes,  and  carefully  introducing  the  Egyptian 
call  and  ceremonies,  with  all  their  dreadful  confequences. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bramins  was 
introduced  from  Egypt  into  India  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Sefoftris ; but  to  this  opinion  it  has  been  objedled,  that  the 
objedl  of  his  military  expeditions,  if  indeed  we  allow  their 
reality  (fee  Sesostris),  appears  to  have  been  plunder,  and 
the  capture  of  flaves,  rather  than  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gion or  philofophy.  The  perftcution  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts  by  Cambyfes  is  an  event  more  likely  to  have  produced 
an  extenfive  migration  into  India  ; nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  Egyptians,  who  before  this  time  traded  to  India,  might 
have  communicated  fome  knowledge  of  their  fcience  to  the 
Hindoos. 

Whatever  was  the  precife  sera  of  the  introduftion  of  the 
Bramins  into  India,  it  feems  to  be  unqueftionable,  that,  in 
the  ufual  courfe  of  human  affairs,  a conteft  arofe,  at  fome  pe- 
riod or  other  after  their  fcttlement,  between  the  regal  and  ec- 
cleilaftical  powers.  The  latter,  inftead  of  being  fubdued,  as 
in  China  and  Japan,  acquired  the  fuperiority,  as  in  Thibet. 
But  in  Hindooftan,  from  a moft  refined  and  cunning  policy, 
the  priefthood  afferted  the  divine  iriftitution  of  the  feveral 
cafts  (fee  Cast),  and,  in  the  ni;tural  progrefs  of  their  power, 
pronounced  their  own,  to  be  the  fupreme,  and  poffcffed  of 
innate  and  hereditary  fanftity.  It  fee-ms  to  be  allowed  that 
Boodh  was  a deified  philofopher ; and  it  is  alfo  probable, 
that  Brahma  was  the  fophift  who  invented  the  new  cafts, 
and  was  not  only  deified,  but  placed  in  the  firft  rank  of  the 
gods,  by  the  grateful  priefthood,  which  affumed  the  foie  di- 
reftion  of  the  national  mvthr  logy.  The  chief  modern  dei- 
ties of  the  Bramins  are  Brahma,  Viflinu,  and  Siva,  i.  e.  the 
creator,  the  preferver,  and  the  deftroyer,  correfponding  to 
the  three  charadlers  under  which  the  Greeks  reprefented 
their  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  But  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  Indian  mythology,  conformable  to  the 
univerfal  fyftem  of  the  Eaft,  was  the  belief  in  a fupreme 
creator,  too  ineffable  and  fublitne  for  human  adoration,  which 
was  therefore  addreffed  to  inferior,  but  great  and  powerful 
divinities.  The  names  and  attributes  of  the  gods  and  god- 
deffes  (for  the  voluptuous  Hindoos  delight  in  female  divini- 
ties), are  very  numerous,  and,  as  human  ideas  and  wants  are 
almoft  univerfally  the  fame,  correfpond  in  many  inftances 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  polytheifm.  The  chief  divinities 
of  the  Hindoos  are  well  reprefented  in  Sonnerat’s  decorated 
publication:  and  we  have  an  elaborate  account  of  them  in  a 
tradl  “ On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,”  publifhed 
in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  p.  221 — 275. 

The  Bramins  of  Hindooftan  conftitiite  the  firft  and  chief 
of  the  four  orders  or  cafts  (fee  Cast)  into  which  the  whole 
body  of.  the  people,  is  diftributed.  Their  order  is  deemed 
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tlie  rao*^  facrcd  ; and  to  them  belongs  the  province  of  ftii- 
dying  the  principles  of  religion,  performing  its  funftions, 
and  cultivating  the  fciences.  They  have  been  for  a long 
time,  whatfoever  be  their  origin,  and  whether  it  be  more  an- 
cient or  more  modern,  the  priefts,  the  inftruftor?,  and  the 
philofophers  of  the  nation.  Such  is  the  fuperiority  of  their 
call  or  order,  even  to  that  of  the  monarchs  of  India,  with 
regard  both  to  rank  and  fanftity,  that  they  would  deem  it 
degradation  and  pollution,  if  they  vi-ere  to  eat  of  the  fame 
food  with  their  fovereign.  Their  perfons  are  facred,  and 
even  for  the  moll  heinous  crimes  they  cannot  be  capitally 
puniAted  ; their  blood  mull  never  be  fried.  On  important 
occations,  it  is  the  duty  of  fovercigns  to  confult  them,  and 
to  be  diredled  by  their  advice,  as  was  the  cafe  with  refpedl 
to  the  ancient  Brachmans.  Their  admonitions,  and  even  their 
cenfures,  mnll  be  received  with  fubmiffive  refpeft.  From 
fome  accounts  preferved  in  India  of  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  their  own  country,  we  find,  that  princes,  who 
violated  the  privileges  ot  the  cafts,  and  difregarded  the  re- 
monllrances  of  the  Bramins,  have  been  depofed  by  their  au- 
thority, and  put  to  death.  The  difeoveries  of  modern 
times,  procured  and  furnidied  by  thofe  who  have  vifited 
India  during  the  conrfe  of  the  three  lad  centuries,  afford  us 
a confiderablc  degree  of  authentic  information  concerning 
the  date  of  fcience  among  th;  Bramins.  The  dillindlion 
between  matter  and  fpirit  appears  to  have  been  known  at  an 
early  period  by  the  philofophers  of  India  ; nor  can  any  de- 
feription  of  the  human  foul  be  more  fuited  to  the  dignity  of 
its  nature  than  that  given  by  the  author  of  the  “ Maha- 
barat,”  an  epic  poem,  in  high  edimation  among  the  Hin- 
doos, corapofed,  according  to  their  account,  by  Kreeflina 
Dwypayen  Veias,  the  mod  eminent  of  all  their  Bramins, 
above  3000  years  before  the  Cl*  .dian  ^ra.  This  poem  con- 
fids  of  more  than  four  hundred  thoufand  lines.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins has  tranflated  above  a third  part  of  it ; but  only  a flmrt 
epifode,  entitled  “ Baghvat-Geeta,”  is  publifhed.  “ Some,” 
fays  the  author,  “regard  the  foul  as  a wonder;  others 
bear  of  it  wth  adonirtiment  ; but  no  one  knoweth  it.  The 
weapon  divideth  it  mt  ; the  fire  burneth  it  not  ; the  water 
corrupteth  it  not  ; the  wind  drieth  it  not  away  ; for  it  is 
indivifible,  inconfumable,  incorruptible  ; it  is  eternal,  uni- 
verfal,  permanent,  i.mmoveable  ; it  is  indivifible,  inccnceiv- 
able,  and  unalterable.”  With  regard  to  the  knowledge  of 
logic  and  metaphyfics,  for  which  the  Bramins  have  been  ce- 
lebrated, we  karn  from  Abul  F?zil’s  compendium  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery  (vol.  iii. 
p.  95,  See.)  ; from  the  fpecimen  of  their  logical  difeufiions 
contained  in  that  portion  ofth.e  SH.tsTEit,  publilhed  by 
colonel  Dow  ( Differtation,  p.  39,  &c.)  ; and  from  many 
paffages  in  the  Baghvat-Geeta;  that  the  fame  fpecuia- 
tions  which  occupied  the  philofoohers  of  Greece  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Bramins  ; and  the  theo- 
ries of  the  former,  either  concerning  the  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal objedls,  or  the  nature  of  our  own  ideas,  were  not 
npore  ingenious  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  That  fceptical 
philofophy,  which  denies  ttie  exillcnce  of  the  material  world, 
and  alTerts  nothing  to  be  real  but  our  own  ideas,  feems  to 
have  been  known  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe;  and  the 
Gges  of  the  Eaft,  as  they  were  indebted  to  philofophy  for 
the  knowledge  of  many  truths,  and  were  able  to  define  with 
accuracy,  to  dillingiiifli  with  acutenefs,  and  to  reafon  with 
fubtlety,  were  not  more  exempt  than  thole  of  the  Welt  from 
its  deluftons  and  errors.  To  the  Inbjeft  of  ethics  the  Bra- 
mins had  diredled  particular  attention  ; and  their  fentiments 
feem  to  have  been  various  ; fo  that,  like  the  philofophers  of 
Greece,  they  were  divided  into  fefts,  diftinguilhed  by  max- 
ims and  tenets  often  diametrically  oppofite.  From  feveral 
paffages  that  occur  in  the  Baghvat-Geeta  we  may  infer,  that 


the  dillinguifliing  dodln'nes  of  the  Stoic il  fchool  were  taught 
in  India  many  ages  before  the  birth  of  Zeno,  and  inculcated 
with  a perfuafive  earneftnefs  nearly  refembung  that  of  Epic- 
tetus. From  India  the  weflern  world  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  the  modern  mode  of  notation  by  10  cyphers  or 
fi  gures,  which  have  been  univerfally  adopted,  and  found  fo 
convenient  fur  performing  every  operation  in  arithmetic  with 
the  greatell  facility  and  expedition.  (See  Arithmetic.) 
The  allionomy  of  the  Indians  affords  a proo!  iti'.l  more  con- 
Ipiciious  of  their  extraordinary  progrefs  in  feisnee. ' To  M. 
de  la  Lonbere,  on  his  return  from  an  euibaffy  to  Siam, 
A.  D.  1687,  we  are  indebted  for  an  extract  from  a Siamefe 
MS.  which  contained  tables  and  rules  fi>r  calculating  the 
places  of  the  fun  and  moon.  The  epoch  of  thefe  tables 
correfponds  to  the  2 til  of  March,  A.  1).  638.  Another  fet 
of  tables  was  tranlmitted  from  Chrifnabouram,  in  the  Car- 
natic, the  epoch  of  v.'hich  anfwera  to  the  lotli  of  March, 
A.  D.  1491.  A h'rd  fet  was  brought  from  Narfapour, 
the  epoch  of  which  is  between  the  17th  and  18th  of  March, 
A.  D.'1569.  The  fourth,  and  molt  curious  fet  of  tables 
was  publiflied  by  M.  Ee  Gentil,  who  received  them  from 
a learned  Brahmin  of  Trivalore,  'on  the  Coromandel  coaft. 
The  epoch  of  thefe  laft  tables  is  very  anci  nt,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  tera  of  the  Col- 
lee  Jogue,  wiiich,  according  to  the  Indian  account,  com- 
menced 3 [02  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrdl.  Thecalcula- 
tions  of  M.  Bailly,  founded  on  thefe  four  fets  of  tables,  have 
been  verined  by  Mr.  Playfair,  who  has  alfo  illullrated  and 
extended  his  reafonings,  in  a learned  differtation  publifhed  in 
the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii. 
p.  13  7.  From  the  inquiries,  reafonings  and  calculations  that 
relate  to  Indian  aftronomy,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  mor'“  particularly  their  fituation 
at  the  commencement  of  the  different  epochs  to  which  the 
four  fets  of  tables  refer,  are  afccrtained  with  great  accuracy  ; 
and  that  many  of  the  elements  of  their  calcu.ations,  efpeci- 
aliy  For  very  remote  ages,  are  verified  by  a lurpriling  coin- 
cidence with  the  tables  of  the  modern  allronomy  of  Europe, 
when  improved  bv  the  latefl  and  moll  nice  deduflions  from 
the  theory  of  gravitation.  Tue  Indian  Bramuts  annually 
circulate  a kind  of  almanack,  which  contains  aftronomical 
prcditlions  of  fome  of  the  mod  renriarkablc  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  fuch  as  new  and  full  moons,  the  eclipfes  of  the 
fun  and  moon  ; an.I  they  feem  to  poffefs  certain  methods  of 
calculation,  that  invoive  a very  extenfive  fyftem  of  aftrono- 
mical kno'.viedge.  M.  Le  Genlil,  while  in  India,  had  an 
opoortunity  of  obferving  two  eclipfe.?  of  the  moon,  w’liich 
ha  I been  calculated  by  a Bramin  ; ard  he  found  the  error  in 
either  to  be  very  incoiifiderable.  The  method  of  calculating 
eclipfes,  adopted  by  the  Bramins,  is  very  different  fro.m  that 
which  was  prailifed  among  rude  nations  in  the  infancy  of 
allronomy,  and  founded  on  an  analyiis  of  the  motions  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  which  indicate  a confiderable  acquaintance 
with  tliefe  motions.  Indeed,  the  modern  Bramins,  though 
they  are  guided  in  their  calculations  by  fcientific  principles, 
do  not  underftand  them  ; nor  are  they  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  conftrucling  the  tables,  to  which  they  recur  in 
their  computations.  Of  cour'e  the  ancient  Bramins,  who 
conftrufted  the  tables  and  tuks  now  in  ufe,  mult  have  pof- 
fcfled  an  extenfive  and  tolerably  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  geometry,  and  alfo  with  the  principles  of 
plain  and  fpherieal  trigonometry.  Sec  Benares. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  inftitutions  o.^  the  Bramins, 
they  feem  to  be  artfully  contrived  with  a view  of  extending 
their  own  authority,  and  maintaining  their  influence  over  the 
people.  They  form,  indeed,  a regular  am*  complete  fyftem 
of  fuperftition,  ftrengtbened  and  upheld  by  every  circum- 
fiance  that  can  excite  the  veneration,  and  leciire  the  attach- 
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ment  of  the  multitude.  The  temples  confecrated  to  their 
deities  (fee  Pagoda)  are  magnificent,  and  highly  orna- 
mented with  the  mod  exquifite  works  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  ; the  rites  of  their  worfliip  are  pompous  and  fplendid, 
and  the  performance  of  them  conftitute  an  effential  part  of 
the  more  momentous  tranfadtions  of  common  life  ; and  the 
Bramins  themfelves,  who  are  the  minifters  of  rehgion,  and 
prefide  in  all  its  fundtions,  are  of  an  order  elevated  above  all 
others,  acknowledged  to  be  facred,  and,  by  a gradation  of 
rank  among  themfelves,  adapted  to  maintain  fiibordination 
in  their  own  clafs,  and  to  give  them  a more  abfolute  domi- 
u’on  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  dominion  they 
are  enabled  to  fupport  by  having  a command  of  the  immeafe 
revenues,  with  which  the  liberality  ol  princes,  and  the  zeal 
of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  have  enriched  their  pagodas.  The 
number  of  their  deities,  the  attributes  and  charaders  they 
aferibed  to  them,  and  the  various  rites  by  which  they  cc'e- 
braled  their  worfhip,  are  fuch  as  indicate  their  origin  in  the 
ruder  ages  of  fociety,  and  inch  as  are  adapted,  in  their  na- 
ture and  defigp,  to  anfwer  the  purpofesof  their  introdudion 
and  eflablifliment.  The  manners  of  the  Indians,  though 
ciltinguinied,  from  the  time  when  they  became  known  to 
the  people  of  the  Weft,  for  mildnefs,  feem,  in  a remoter 
period,  to  have  refernbled  thole  of  other  nations.  Accord- 
ingly, feveral  of  their  deities  were  fierce  and  awful  in  their 
nature,  and  v/ere  reprefented  in  their  temples  under  the  moft 
terrific  forms.  By  the  known  influence  of  fuperftition  we 
lhall  be  able  to  account  for  the  eftablilhment  of  a ritual  of 
worlhip  fuited  to  the  charader  of  fuch  deities,  among'  a gen- 
tle people*.  Every  ad  of  religion,  performed  in  honour  of 
fome  of  their  gods,  feems  to  have  been  preferibed  by  fear  ; 
and  a variety  of  mortifications  and  penances  was  introduced 
among  them,  the  recital  of  which  is  accompanied  with 
horror.  Although  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  an 
Hindoo  to  filed  the  blood  of  any  creature  that  has  life, 
many  different  animals,  not  excepting  the  moft  ufeful,  fuch 
as  the  horfe  and  the  cow,  were  offered  up  as  vidims  upon 
the  altars  of  fome  of  their  gods  ; and  their  pagodas  were  even 
pofuted  with  human  facrifices,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the 
Weft.  But  religious  inftitutions  and  ceremonies  of  a lets  fe- 
vere  kind  W'cre  more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a people, 
formed,  by  the  extreme  lenlibilky  of  ttieir  mental  and  cor- 
poreal frame,  to  an  immoderate  love  of  plesfure.  Accord- 
ingly there  is  no  part  of  the  earth,  in  which  a connedion 
between  thd  gratification  of  fenfual  defirts  and  th.e  rites  of 
public  religion  is  difplayed  w’th  more  ihameful  indecency 
than  in  India.  In  every  pagoda  a bard  of  v,tomcn  was  fet 
apart  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  idol  honoured  there,  and  devoted 
from  their  youth  to  a life  of  plcafure,  for  which  the  Bramins 
prepared  them  by  an  education,  w'hich  added  fo  many  ele- 
gant accompliftiments  to  their  natural  charms,  that  wliat 
they  gained  by  tlicir  profligacy  often  brought  no  inconfider- 
ab’e  acceffion  to  the  revenue  of  the  temple.  It  is  the  office 
of  tilde  women,  in  every  fervice  perforraed  in  the  pagoda, 
tnd  in  every  public  proceflion,  to  dance  before  the  idol,  and 
to  fing  hynans  in  his  praife  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  lay,  whether 
tiiey  trefpafs  moft  againft  decency  by  the  gtfture  which  they 
exhibit,  or  by  th.e  verfes  which  they  recite.  The  walls  of 
the  pagoda  are  covered  with  paintings  in  a ftyle  no  lefs  in- 
delicate ; and  in  the  innerm.oft  recefs  of  the  temple  is  placed 
the  “ Lingam,”  an  emblem  of  predudlive  power,  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  explain. 

If  we  advert  to  the  theology  of  the  Bramins,  we  final!  find 
that,  amid  all  their  polytlubm  andTuperftition,  they  acknow- 
ledge and  reverence  one  Supreme  Being,  the  creaicr  of  all 
things,  and  from  whom  all  things  proceed.  “ They  ad,” 
fays  Abui  Fazil  (Ayeen  Akl>ery,  vol.  iiil  p.  3 ) “ believe 
in  the  ifaity  of  t.he  godhead  j and  although  they  hold 


images  in  high  veneration,  It  is  only  becaufe  they  reprefent 
celeftial  beings,  and  prevent  the  thoughts  of  thofe  who  wor- 
lhip them  fro.m  wandering.”  To  the  fame  purpofe,  the 
Pundits  who  tranflated  the  “ Code  of  Gentoo  laws,”  de- 
clare, that  “ it  was  the  Supreme  Being,  who  by  his  power 
formed  all  creatures  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  material 
world,  from  the  four  dements  of  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth, 
to  be  an  ornament  to  the  magazine  of  creation  ; and  whofe 
comprchenfive  benevolence  fdeffed  man,  the  centre  of  know- 
ledge, to  have  dominion  and  authority  over  the  reft  ; and 
having  beftowed  upon  this  favourite  objeft  judgment  and 
underftanding,  gave  him  fupremacy  over  the  corners  of  the 
vvotid.”  Thefe  refined  fentiments  the  modern  B-amins  de- 
rive from  the  writings  of  their  ancient  Pundits,  to  which 
they  are  al fo  indebted  for  the  wifdcm  which  the  moft  learned 
members  of  their  order  now  poffefs.  The  moft  profound  my  f- 
teries  of  the  Hindoo  theology,  which  had  been  long  carefully 
concealed  by  the  art  of  the  modern  Bramins  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  have  been  unveiled  by  the  tranflalions  from 
the  Sanferit,  or  Shanscrit  language  lately  publifiied. 
The  principal  defign  of  the  Baghvat-Geeta,  already  cited, 
feems  to  have  been  to  eftablilh  the  doftrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  godhead,  and,  from  a juft  view  of  the  divine  nature,  to 
deduce  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  worfliip  which  will  be  moft 
acceptable  to  a perfedf  being  ; and  we  find  in  this  poem  de- 
feriptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  equal  in  fublimity  to  any 
which  we  derive  from  the  Greek  philofophers.  Dow,  in 
his  “ Differtation,”  (p.  40.)  quotes  a paffage  from  one  of 
the  facred  b®oks  of  the  Hindoos,  from  which  we  may  in.ftr 
what  were  the  general  fentiments  of  the  learned  Bramins  con- 
cerning the  divine  nature  and  perfections  : “ As  God  is  im- 
materia!,  he  is  above  all  conception  ; as  he  is  invifible,  he 
can  have  no  form ; but  from  what  we  behold  of  his  works, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all 
things,  and  prefent  every  where.”  To  men  capable  of 
forming  fuch  ideas  of  the  deity,  the  public  fervice  in  the  pa- 
godas muft  have  appeared  to  be  an  idolatrous  w'orlhip  of 
images,  by  a fuperftitious  multiplication  of  frivolous  or  immo- 
ral rites  ; and  they  muft  have  perceived,  that  it  was  only  by 
fanClity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  manners,  men  could  hope  to 
gain  the  apprebation  of  a Being  perfeft  in  goodnefs.  This 
trul'i  is  leduloufly  inculcated  in  the  “ Mahabarat  ;”  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  the  prudent  referve  and  artful  precau- 
tions natural  to  a Bramiu,  ftudious  neither  to  offend  his 
countrymen,  nor  to  diminifh  the  influence  of  his  owm  order. 
We  find,  however,  a very  lamentable  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  error  in  all  the  theories  of  the  Bramin.«,  in  common  with 
the  fages  of  other  countries,  concerning  the  perfections  and 
operations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  As  they  held  that  the 
fyftvm  of  nature  was  not  only  originally  arranged  by  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  God,  but  that  evrry  event  which  hap- 
pened w'as  brought  about  by  hfs  immediate  interpofiiibn  ; and 
as  they  could  not  comprehend  how  a being  could  aft  in  any 
place  in  which  it  was  not  prefent,  they  fiippofcd  the  deity 
to  be  a vivifying  principle  diffuftd  through  the  whole  crea- 
tion, an  nniverfal  foul  that  animated  each  part  of  it.  Every 
intelligent  nature,  particularly  the  fouls  of  men,  they  conceived 
to  be  portions  feparat'  d from  this  great  fpirit,  to  wliich,  after 
fulfilling  their  .deftiny  on  earth,  and  attaining  a proper  degree 
of  puritv,  they  woird  -gain  be  re-united.  In  order  to  efface 
the  ftains  with  which  a foul,  during  its  refidence  on  earth, 
has  been  defihd,  by  the  indulgence  of  fenlual  and  corrupt 
appet'tes,  they  taught  that  it  muft  pafs,  in  a long  fucccffion 
of  tranfmiirrations,  through  the  bodies  of  different  animals, 
until,  by  what  it  fufl'ers  and  what  it  learns  in  tilt;  varfous 
f'orins  of  its  exifteiice,  it  finail  be  fo  thoroughly  refined  from 
all  pollution,  as  to  be  rendered  meet  for  being  abrorhed  into 
the  divine. effence,  and  returns  like  a drop  inta  that  un- 
bounded 
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bounded  ocean,  from  wbich  it  originally  ilTued.  Thefe 
dodrines  of  the  Branains  concerning  the  deity,  as  the  foul 
w hich  pervades  all  nature,  giving  adfivity  and  vigour  to  every 
pait  of  it,  as  well  as  the  fatal  re-union  of  all  intelligent  crea- 
tures to  their  pritneeval  fource,  coincide  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Stoical  fchool.  In  the  errors  alfo  of  their  theological 
fpeculations  we  may  difcover  a great  fimilarity.  As  it  was 
rr.aiBtained  by  many  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  philofo- 
phers,  that  the  vulgar  and  unlearned  had  no  right  to  truth, 
the  Bramins  of  India  adopted  fimilar  ideas,  and  they  regu- 
lated their  condudl  in  the  fame  manner  with  refpedi  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  To  their  order  belonged  the 
exclufive  right  of  reading  the  facred  books,  as  well  as  of 
cultivating  and  teaching  (cience  ; and  therefore  they  had  it 
in  their  power  more  effcftuaiiy  to  prevent  all  who  were  not 
members  of  the  order  from  acquiring  any  information  beyond 
what  they  were  pleafed  to  impart.  Hence  it  happened, 
that,  like  many  of  the  fages  of  Greece,  the  Bramins  of  In- 
dia, carried  on,  with  ftudied  artifice,  a fchemeof  deceit,  and, 
according  to  an  emphatical  expreflion  of  an  infpired  writer 
(Rom.  i.  detained  the  truth  in  unrighteoufnefs. 

WhiHl  tl-.y  themfelves  knew  and  approved  w'hat  was  true, 
they  laboured  among  the  reft  of  mankind  to  fupport  and 
perpetuate  what  was  falfe. 

The  Bramins  of  Hindooflan  have  a language  oeculiar  to 
themfelves,  which  they  call  Sanfent,  of  Shanferit  (which  Re); 
and  ill  this  language  they  havsf  ancient  books  written,  as  they 
allege,  by  their  great  prophet  and  founder  Brahma  ; fuch  as 
the  Bcda,  or  Vedam,  delivered,  as  they  fay,  to  their  lawgiver, 
Brahma,  by  the  Deity  ; the  Shajler,  or  Shaflah,  which  is  their 
bible  ; and  Puran,  or  Pourane,  a hiftory  w.nch  they  deem 
facred,  and  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  diftated  by 
God  himfelf,  containing  alio  the  explanation  of  tne  fliafter. 
For  an  account  of  thefe  books  fee  each  of  thefe  terms. 
Thefe  facred  books  are  kept  in  clofe  cuilody  by  the  Bra- 
mins ; nor  do  they  fuffer  their  contents  to  be  communicated 
to  their  own  laity,  much  lefs  to  ftrangers.  The  fliafter  con- 
tains a fummary  of  their  moral  and  ceremonial  laws,  together 
■with  the  diftrTulion  of  mankind  into  tribes  and  claffes,  and 
an  account  of  the  rules  of  condudb  appropriated  to  each. 
(See  Shastah  ) From  this  book,  on  the  precepts  of  which 
the  Bramins  p.rofcfs  to  found  their  ptadlice,  it  appears,  that 
their  religion  and  particularly  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  con- 
fills  in  frequent  ablutions  in  their  rivers,  and  more  efpecially 
in  the  Ganges,  muttering  over  divers  players  under  green 
trees,  and  in  their  temples,  accompanied  with  procefiioiif, 
tinkling  of  bells,  offerings  to  images,  undlions,  and  fiaiiiar 
rites,  the  obfervance  of  fails  and  feftivals,  prigrimages,  invo- 
cations of  faints,  and  divers  ftrange  and  unaccountable  pe- 
nances. From  their  Vedam  they  pretend  to  derive  feveral 
privileges,  peculiar  to  their  own  order  ; fuch  as  thofe  of  cele- 
brating the  feaft  called  “ lagam,”  at  which  they  kill  animals, 
and  eat  Hern,  and  offer  a bcaft  for  facrifice,  which  they 
llrangle,  in  order  to  avoid  fhedding  its  blood  ; of  teaching 
the  Kutteries  the  manner  of  celebrating  this  feaft  ; of  read- 
ing the  Vedam,  and  of  teaching  it  to  their  own  tribe,  and 
that  of  the  Kutteries;  of  demanding  but  not  of  giving  alms; 
and  of  never  being  punilhed  with  death,  even  for  the  molt 
enormous  crimes.  Their  office  is  to  teach  others  not  only 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  principles  of  their 
reiigion.  As  a recompence  for  their  time  and  labour,  the 
kings,  or  rajahs,  afiigii  for  their  fupport  the  revenues  of  cer- 
tain villages,  and  they  alfo  receive  contributions  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  feveral  countries  in  which  they  relidc. 
They  are  alfo  allowed  to  officiate  as  merchants,  and  to 
pradfife  phyfic,  but  are  ftrifily  forbidden  to  employ  them- 
icives  in  tillage,  or  any  handicraft  trade ; ©r  to  perform  any 


fervile  office,  even  for  the  king,  An  offence  of  this  kind 
would  incur  degradation  and  cxpulfion  from  their  tribe  ; 
however,  they  are  permitted  to  adf  as  fecretaries,  amhaffa- 
dors,  or  connfellors  to  their  fovercigns,  and,  indeed,  they  air 
moft  wholly  engrofs  thefe  honourable  offices  to  themfelves. 
The  birth,  baptifm,  and  education  of  the  Bramins  are  at- 
tended with  circumftances  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  flum- 
felves.  At  their  baptifm,  they  are  not  o:  ly  wafhed  with 
water,  but  anointed  with  oil,  which  r'tes  are  accompanied 
with  prayers  and  benedidfions.  At  an  early,  age,  they  are 
invefted  with  a fmall  cord,  which  is  hung  on  the  left  fhoulder, 
and  defeends  low  on  the  right  fide  ; and  wh’ch  they  retain 
as  an  effential  article  of  their  attire.  The  Bramins  never 
contradl  marriage  out  of  their  own  tribe,  and  that  they  do 
at  a very  early  period  of  life.  On  this  occafion  they  receive 
a fecond  little  cord,  refemblirg  the  firft,  and  to  this  a.fo  they 
ufually  annex  a third,  which  ferves  inftead  of  an  upper 
garment.  When  the  Bramins  arrive  at  maturer  and  more 
advanced  age,  they  are  allowed  to  take  wives  out  of  the 
other  tribes ; but  they  never  marry  their  children  to  near 
relations,  as  iiiceft  is  deemed  by  them  one  of  the  five  mortal 
fins  which  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  forgiven.  Among  the 
Bramins  polygamy  is  indulged  to  great  excefs  ; and  as  an- 
apology  for  it,  they  allege,  that  tlie  Vedam  has  not  forbidden 
it.  For  concubinage  and  adultery  they  liave  no  punifhment ; 
but  a Bramin  who  finds  his  wife  to  be  inconftant,  confines 
her  and  fupplies  her  w'ith  food  while  The  lives  ; and  if  he  is 
much  attached  to  her,  he  requires  her  to  ferve  at  a feaft,  to 
which  he  invites  feveral  of  his  tribe,  and  after  the  guefts  have 
received  vidfuais  from  her  hand,  file  is  regarded  as  an  honeft 
woman.  Thtir  diet,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Brachmans,  is 
fimple  and  temperate,  and  confills  foK-ly  of  rice,  roots,  fruits, 
and  herbs,  and  their  drink  is  w'ater  and  milk.  They  never  ufc 
any  intoxicating  liquor  ; for  they  abhor  drunkennefs  and. 
reckon  it  among  their  mortal  fin.s.  Although  the  Bramins 
decline  eating  flefii,  becaufe  they  deem  the  fiaugliter  of  ani- 
mals for  this  purpefe  to  be  a great  fin  ; they  are,  however, 
charged  with  iiiconfiftency  by  the  Kutteries  and  Soutiras, 
who  eat  fifti  and  flefii,  as  they  diflodge  many  fouls  from  their 
bodies  by  plucking  up  roots  and  plants,  which,  upon  tf.tjr 
fyftem  of  tranfmigration,  are  endued  with  iouls  as  well  as 
animals. 

The  Bramins,  as  we  have  already  obfervei,  are  priells  both 
fecular  and  regula'f,  and  have  among  Pc  them  an  cftablifiitd 
hierarchy,  compofed  of  feveral  orders,  that  are  varionfiy 
diftirguifned  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  Hindooflan.  The 
learned  Bramins  conftitnte  two  claffes ; the  firft  of  wliich  is 
called  “ Kuru,”  and  belongs  to  the  priefthood  ; the  fecond, 
denominated  Saftiriar,”  or  “ Shaftiriar,”  comprehends 
the  profeffors  of  the  different  fyftems  of  theology.  Befidcs 
thefe  two  claffes  of  learned  Bramin?,  there  are  many  others, 
not  much  inferior  to  them  in  wifdom  and  erudition,  whofe 
chief  bufinefs  is  to  inftrudl  youth  in  tnofe  points  which  rekte 
to  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  public  worihip,  and  fohmn 
feftivals.  The  tn'iiifterial  funflion  of  the  Bramins  co'’fill.s 
in  p'aying  with  the  people,  and  reading  their  law.  To  them 
it  aifo  belongs  to  educate  the  young  perfoiis  of  the  fame 
tribe,  who  advance  by  various  gradations  to  the  priellly  of- 
fice. When  they  are  let  apart  to  this  office,  they  are  en- 
joined not  to  change  their  tribe  ; to  obferve  ail  things  con- 
tained in  the  iaw  of  the  Bramins  ; and  not  to  communicate 
the  myfteries  of  their  religion  to  any  of  a different  peilua- 
fion. 

The  Branriins  are  divided  into  fix  fedfs;  vix.  Weiftnouwa, 
S'ivia,  or  Aradheya,  Smaitii,  Shauvakka,  Pafenda,  and 
Chektea,  who  are  diftingulfiied  by  certain  d fferences  in  their 
tenets,  and  ceremonial  practices.  For  a further  account  of 
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she  doctrine?,  wordiip,  charafter,  cuftoms,  See.  of  the 
Brairins,  we  may  refer  to  the  La  Porte  Ouverte  of  M.  Ro- 
ger. chaplain  to  the  Dutch  faftory  at  Poolicat  on  the  coad 
of  Coromandel ; the  travels  of  Bernier  and  Sonnerat ; the 
D'ffertations  of  Orme,  Dow,  fir  William  Jones,  &c.  &c.  ; 
the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws  ; the  Afiatic  Refearches  ; Ro- 
bertfon’s  Difqnifition  concerning  India,  &c.  See  alfo  the 
articles  above  referred  to,  and  alfo  Benares,  Hindoos, 
Hindoostan,  &c.  in  this  diftionary. 

Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian  Jefnit,  and  one  of  the  Indian 
milTionaries,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  in 
order  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  his  miffion,  affumed  the  title  and 
appearance  of  a Brachman,  and  at  length  perfnaded  the  cre- 
dulous people,  that  he  was,  in  reality,  a member  of  that  ve- 
nerable order.  He  forged  a deed  in  the  ancient  Indian 
characters,  (hewing  that  the  Brachmans  of  Rome  were  older 
than  thofe  of  India,  and  that  the  Jefuitsof  Rome  defeended 
in  a direfl  line  from  the  god  Brahma.  He  farther  declared 
on  oath,  that  he  derived  his  origin  from  this  Indian  deity. 
By  this  impoiture  he  profeiyted  twelve  eminent  Brachmans, 
whole  influence  proved  very  favourable  to  bismiffion.  After 
his  death,  the  Portugueie  Jefuits  carried  on  the  impofture 
with  very  confiderable  fuccefs.  Thefe  miflions,  however, 
were  fufpended  and  abandoned,  in  confequence  of  a papal 
mandate,  iffqed  out  in  the  year  1744,  by  Benedict  XIV. 
who  declared  his  difapprobation  of  the  artifices  that  had 
been  nfed  in  the  converfion  of  the  Indians.  Mofheirn’s 
Eccl.  Hi!l.  vol.  iv.  p.  2fi,  &c.  8vo.  edit. 

BRACHMANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  In- 
dia, on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges,  between  this  river  and 
Catabeda. 

BRACHME,  Ca'nje-Varam,  a town  of  India,  in  the 
peniniula  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
It  was  fituaced  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  peninfula  and  the  town 
called  Arcatis,  and  occupied  by  the  people  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  “ Brachmani  Magi.” 

BRACHODES,  the  name  of  a promontory  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  coalt  of  Africa.  Ptolemy.  Strabo  calls 
it  “ Ammonts  promontorium,”  and  Procopius  “ Caput- 
Vada.” 

BRACHSEN,  in  Ichthyology . See  Brama  Cypri- 

NUS. 

BRACHVOGEL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by 
Frifch  to  the  fcolopax  arquata,  or  common  curlew. 

BRACHURI,  in  Zoology,  a term  apph'ed  by  Dr.  Hill 
to  a genus  of  animalcules  of  a rounddh  figure,  with  tails 
ihorter  than  the  body.  The  vermes  of  this  defeription  have 
undergone  of  late  yeais  much  accurate  inveftigation,  efpe- 
cially  by  Mii’leri,  the  refult  of  which  is,  that  the  genus  of 
hrachurt  is  exploded  by  modern  writars  on  the  animalcula  tn- 
fijforia. 

BR ACHYACANTHUS,  in  Entomology,  an  infeft  of 
the  Ichneumon  genus  found  in  Europe,.  The  colour  is 
black ; fpots  on  the  head  and  thorax  ; fmall  line  on  the 
fcutel,  and  tip  of  the  abdomen  white ; fling  very  (hort  ; 
flianks  fufeous,  whitifh  at  the  bafe.  Linn.  &c. 

Brachy ACANTHUS,  a Ipecies  of  Ichneumon,  the  colour 
of  which  is  black  ; antennse  fufeous  ; abdomen  and  legs 
yellow;  llin-g  very  fliort.  Linn.  Inhabits  Europe. 

BRACHYCOLON,  from  Jhort,  and  aoXov,  mem- 

ber, is  when  one  member  of  a period  is  fhorter  than  ano- 
ther. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  (lands  contradiftinguifhed  from 
ifocolon,  where  the  members  are  equal,  or  confill  of  the  fame 
number  of  fyllables. 

BRACHYGLOTTIS,  in  Botany,  (from  Jhort, 


*nd  7X«JTT»,  a tongue.)  Forfter  Nov.  gen.  JufGeu  i8r. 
La  Marck  pi.  677.  Clafs,  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperjlua. 
Nat.  Ord.  Compojita  radiatiz.  Corymhifera.  Jufiieu.  Gen. 
Char.  Calyx  common,  oblong,  cylindric,  Ample  ; fcales 
linear,  equal,  cottony.  Cor.  compound  radiate.  Corrolhiles 
of  the  difk,  hermaphrodite,  funnel-(haped,  a little  longer 
than  the  calyx,  with  a five-cleft  upright  border  ; of  the  ray, 
ligulate,  few,  very  (hort.  Seeds  oblong  ; down  feflile, 
plumofe.  Recep.  naked. 

E(T.  Char.  Flowers  radiate.  CoroUules  of  the  ray  few, 
fiiort,  recurved,  three-toothed.  Calyx  polyphylious,  con- 
nivent,  cylindric,  equal.  Down  plumofe. 

Species,  1.  B.  repanda.  Leaves  ovate,  repando  finuate. 
2.  B.  rotundifolla.  Leaves  nearly  round,  very  entire. 
Forller. 

Brachyglottis.  See  Cineraria. 
BRACHYGRAPHY,  (from  ^^xxor^fljort,  and  yfoetpai, 
feribo,  I write.)  denotes  the  art  of  (liort-hand  writing,  called 
alfo  tachygraphy.  See  Short-hand. 

BRACHYLOGY,  from  Jhort,  and  Xoyoj,  ex- 

prejfion,  in  Rhetoric,  brevity,  the  exprelfing  any  thing  in  the 
mod  concife  manner.  This  fo  far  as  confident  with  perfpi- 
cuity,  is  a virtue  and  beauty  of  dyle  ; but  if  obfeurity  be 
the  confequence,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  it  becomes  a ble- 
mifh  ard  inexcufable  defedl.  Quintilian  gives  us  an  in- 
(lance  of  brachylcgy  from  Saihid  : Mithridates,  corpore  in- 
genii  perinde  armatus  : Mithridates,  as  if  were  armed  with 
the  hugenefs  of  his  datiire.  Ind.  Or.  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii. 

BRACHYOTOS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Strix,  or 
Owl,  of  the  horned  kind.  It  is  fpecifically  didinguilhed 
by  having  the  horn-feather  or  tuft  very  fhort  j the  body  is 
fufeous  above;  feathers  edged  with  yellow;  beneath  pale 
yellow,  longitudinally  (freaked.  Ford.  Penn. — Donov. 
Brit.  Birds,  &c. — Buffon  calls  this  kind  of  owl  chouette,  or 
grandi  cheveche.  It  is  the  (hort-eared  owl  of  Englilh  or- 
nithologids.  The  length  is  fourteen  inches.  Found  in 
America  as  well  as  Europe. 

BRACHYPNCEA,  in  Medicine,  a term  expreffing  fhort 
breathing,  a fymptom  which  occurs  in  various  afftdlions  of 
the  lungs,  both  acute  and  chronic,  from  fhort,  and 

■kAoi,  Ihreathe.  See  Dyspncea. 

BRACHYPOT2E,  a term  applied  to  perfnns  labouring 
under  acute  difeafes,  who  drink  but  little,  and  with  diffi- 
culty ; from  Jloort,  and  Train;,  a drinker.  This  term 

has  been  applied  by  fome  modern  phyficians  to  perfons  la- 
bouring under  hydrophobia. 

BRACHYPTER.Y,  'm.Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Mantis, 
found  by  Pallas  in  Ruffia.  The  colour  is  cinereous,  thorax 
dentated  ; wings  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  Haunts 
Tandy  deferts. 

Brachyptera,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  rapacious  kind,  in  Willughby’s  Sydem.  The 
birds  of  this  genus  he  didinguilhes  by  the  (hortnefs  of  the 
wings,  the  word  being  derived  from  ^fxxo;,Jhort,  and  tartfov, 
a wing;  thefe,  when  folded,  not  reaching  fo  far  down  as 
the  ext.>'emity  of  the  tail.  Of  this  genus  were  xhe  go/haw k, 
fparrow  hawk  and  three  kinds  of  butcher-bird.  Neither  the 
genencal  term,  nor  the  diferiminating  charadler  laid  down 
for  it  are  recognized  by  modern  ornithologids. 

BRACHYPTERUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpeciesof  Cimex, 
deferibed  by  Linnaeus,  the  colour  o(  which  is  pale ; body 
linear  ; wing-cafes  a third  part  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Brachypterus,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus  [Tettigonia,  Fab; 
Locujla,  Gmel.)  Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe.  This 
kind  feeds  upon  the  grafs  ; it  is  of  a greyilh  fufeous  colour, 
and  is  dillinguiflied  further  by  having  the  wings,  and  wing- 
8 cales 
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cafes  half  the  length  of  the  body,  a circumllance  to  which 
its  fpecific  name  alludes. 

BRACHYPYRENIA,  from  and  vupr,y,  nu- 

cleus, in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of  foffils  of  the  dafs  of  Sep- 
TARi^.  The  brachypyrenia  have  a Ihort  roundifh  nucleus, 
inclofed  by,  and  contained  within,  the  body  of  the  mafs. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
cryftals. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Ppec’xyi,  Jhort,  and  Ti\uof,  perfeEl, 
and  fuXo;,  a column,  and  expreffes  a perfcd  cryilal,  with  a 
fhort  intermediate  column. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cryftals  compofed  of  a Ihort 
hexangular  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  hexangular 
pyramid.  ' Of  this  genus  there  are  fix  known  fpecies.  HilPs 
Hift.  FofTih,  p.  163. 

BRACHYURA,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Erin  gill  a, 
that  inhabits  Italy.  It  is  briefly  defcribed  as  being  entirely 
yellowifh. 

This  is  the  fhort-tailed  fparrow,  and  fhort-tailed  Italian 
fparrow  of  Englifli  writers.  Briflbn  names  it  pajferculus 
hononienfis. 

BRACHYURUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ichneu- 
mon, that  inhabits  Germany.  The  colour  is  fulvous ; 
fcutel  fulvous ; thorax,  eyes,  and  abdomen,  (which  is  linear  at 
the  bafe,)  black.  Schranck. — Abdomen  and  head  teftaceous; 
legs  yellow. 

Brachyurus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Lanius, 
defcribed  by  Pallas.  The  head  above  is  ferruginous  grey  ; 
eve-brows  whitifh  ; a black  band  from  between  the  eyes  to 
the  ears  ; body  above  greyifli,  cinereous  ; beneath  yellowifh 
white  ; tail  rounded. — This  is  the  Jhort-tailed  Jlsrike  of 
Latham.  Found  but  rarely  in  Hungary. 

Brachyurus,  the  fhort-tailed  crow,  a fpecies  of  Corvus, 
of  a green  colour ; beneath  tawnyifh,  and  lineated  on  the 
head  with  the  fame  colour ; wings  with  a white  fpot. 

This  bird  inhabits  the  illands  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The 
fpecies  admits  of  no  lefs  than  feven  diftinft  varieties,  accord- 
ing to  fome  writers,  of  which  number  Gmelin  defcribes 
three,  corvus  Philippiner^is,  corvus  Bengalenjis,  and  corvus 
Madaga fear  ten fis . 

BRACIEUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Blois,  3 leagues  N.  E.  of  Blois. 
The  place  contains  700,  and  the  canton  10,250  inhabitants ; 
the  extent  of  the  territory  comprehends  345  kiliometres  and 
14  communes. 

BRACKE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Oldenburgh  ; 18  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Oldenburg. 

Bracke,  or  Brake,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Lippe ; one  mile  S.  E.  of 
Lemgow. 

BRACKEN,  a county  of  Kentucky  in  America,  con- 
taining 2382  inhabitants. 

BRACKENWITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  middle  mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 3 miles 
S.  of  Treuenbrietzen. 

BRACKET,  in  Building,  denotes  a kind  of  wooden  ftay, 
in  form  of  a knee  or  fhoulder,  ferving  for  the  fupport  of 
fhelves,  &c.  or  a cramping-iron,  which  ferves  as  a ftay  in 
timber  work.  The  word  is  alfo  written  hraget,  and  feems 
derived  from  the  Italian  brachetto,  a diminutive  of  hrachio-, 
arm.  Modillons  are  a fort  of  brackets  to  the  corona  of  an 
entablature. 

Brackets,  in  Artillery.  SeeCnEEKS  of  a Mortar. 

Brackets,  in  Ship-building,  fmall  knees  ferving  to  fup- 
port the  galleries,  and  commonly  ornamented  with  carving. 
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Alfo,  the  timbers  fixed  under  the  galleries  and  frame  of  a 
fhip’s  head  to  fupport  the  gratings. 

BRACKISH  nualer,  a mixture  of  frefh  and  fait  water. 

BRACKLEY,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  borough  town 
of  Northamptonfliire,  England,  confifts  of  the  two  parifhes 
of  St.  James’s  and  St.  Peter’s,  and  a hamlet  called  Old 
Brackley.  Leland  ftates,  that  this  place  confilled  of  many 
ftreets,  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  a flourifliing  town  during 
part  of  the  Saxon  dynafty,  till  the  Danes  “rafedit.” 
Edward  the  I Id.  made  it  a wool-ftaple,  and  gave  it  a corpo- 
ration ; but  It  w'as  not  inverted  with  borough  privileges  till 
the  laft  parliament  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two  members 
were  returned.  “ There  was  a fair  caftle,”  fays  Leland, 
“ in  the  fouth-weft  end  ; the  fite  and  hill  where  it  flood  is 
evidently  feen,  and  beareth  the  name  of  the  Cattle  Hill,  but 
not  any  piece  of  wall  flanding.”  Here  were  alfo  three 
ancient  catholic  croffes,  one  of  which,  fays  this  refpectable 
antiquary,  “ was  decorated  with  divers  tabernacles,  with 
ladies  and  men  armed.  Some  fay  the  ftaplers  of  the  town 
made  it ; but  I rather  think  fome  nobleman,  lord  of  the 
town.”  Thiscrofs,  28  feet  h’gh,  was  taken  down  in  i 706, 
by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  to  build  the  handfome  town- 
houfe  in  its  place.  Robert  Boffu,  earl  of  I.eicefler,  founded 
an  hofpital  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  John,  fon  of 
lord  chancellor  Ellefmere,  was  created  vifeount  Brackley 
14th  James  I.,  earl  of  Bridgewater  the  following  year,  and 
marquis,  afterwards  duke  of  Bridgewater,  6 George  I. 
On  Bayard’s  Green,  between  Brackley  and  Mixty,  was  held 
a famous  tournament  in  1249;  a,pd  another  was  held  here 
about  the  fame  time.  The  river  Oufe  rifes  near  this  town, 
and  fupplies  it  with  water.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on 
Wednefday,  and  five  fairs  annually.  It  is  13  miles  from 
Northampton,  and  63  N.  W.  from  London.  The  two 
parifhes  and  hamlet  contain  183  houfes,  and  I49,'i  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  533  are  employed  in  manufadures.  Gough’s 
edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia;  Bridge’s  hiftory  of  North- 
amotonfhire,  folio. 

ilRACKWADE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Ravenfberg ; 4 miles  S.  E.  of 
Bielefeld. 

BRACLAW,  or  Bracklau,  a city  of  Poland,  and  ca- 
pital of  a palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  called  alfo  Lower 
Podolia,  feated  on  the  river  Bog. 

BRACTEA,  a thin  flake  or  fpangle  of  any  fubftance  j 
it  is  ufed  by  many  authors  in  the  fame  ftnfe  wuh  the  word 
lamina,  but  ufually  in  a fort  of  diminutive  ftnfe,  exprefliug 
a fniall  plate. 

BrActea,  Bracte,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  Latins 
to  very  thin  plates  of  gold,  filvcr,  or  other  metal,  and  ap- 
plied by  Linnaeus  to  the  floral  leaves  of  a plant,  firft  diftin- 
guifhed  and  defcribed  by  himfelf.  They  coiifilt  of  fcales,  or 
of  fmall  leaves,  which  differ  from  the  other  leaves  of  the 
plant  generally  in  figure,  and  often  in  colour.  T.hey  are 
placed  fometimes  on  the  peduncle,  and  always  near  the 
flower,  fo  that  in  fome  cafes  they  are  liable  to  be  miftaken 
for  a perianth ; they  may,  however,  be  diftingu’.fhed  from  it 
by  their  continuing  as  long  as  the  proper  leaves ; whereas 
the  perianth  withers  as  foon  as  the  fruit  becomes  ripe. 
Good  examples  of  bradfeie  may  be  found  in  tilia  (linden  or 
lime-trec),  mclampyrum  (cow-wheat),  monarda  (ofwego 
balm),  &c. 

According  to  the  phyfiology  of  Linnseus,  and  his  imme- 
diate pupils,  they  are  formed  in  the  bud,  by  a kind  of  anti- 
cipation, and  become  proper  leaves  of  the  new  flioot  or 
branch  in  the  fecond  year,  if  the  ftate  of  inflorefcence  be 
not  haftened  on  by  the  force  of  the  medullary  principle : 
but  when  that  takes  place,  as  in  certain  circumftances  it 
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fjatura’Iy  dftes,  part  of  the  nourifhtnent  which  they  would 
oth'^rwile  have  received,  being  diverted  to  the  ufe  of  the 
fruaihcariot),  they  do  not  acquire  their  full  vigour,  and  in 
confequence,  dwindle  into  floral  leaves.  In  proof  of  this 
theory,  it  is  alledged,  that  if  the  fructification  be  prenaatnrely 
dellroyed  by  infers  or  purpofely  cut  off,  they  regain  fuffi- 
cient  fuftenance,  and  aflume  the  form  and  fize  of  perfeCl 
leaves.  S-e  the  introduction  to  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Svltema  Nature,  and  two  differtations,  entitled  Prohpfts 
Plantanim,  publifhed  in  the  Araosnitates  Academicse. 

The  braCtex  are  placed  by  Linnxus  under  the  head  of 
what  he  fancifuUy  calls  fulcra,  props,  or  fupports,  from  an 
idea  that  they  fuilain  or  (Irengthen  either  the  whole  plant, 
or  fume  of  its  parts.  lu  the  Syflema  Naturx  they  are  dif- 
tiniruiflied  according  to  their  duration,  into  caducous,  failing 
off  before  the  end  of  the  fuminer ; deciduous,  falling  off 
at  the  end  of  the  fummer;  and  perjiftent,  remaining  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  fummer-,  but  it  does  not  appear  how 
the  criterion  laid  down  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica,  to  dil- 
criminate  a bradie  from  a perianth,  is  to  be  applied  to  thofe 
that  are  caducou'.  They  are  Ailed  comofe,  when  they  fiielter 
the  flowers  in  the  form  of  a crown,  tuft,  or  coma,  (head  of 
hair)  as  in  the  friiillaria  imperialis  (crown  imperial),  brome- 
lia  ananas  (pine  apple),  &c. : but  in  this  cafe  they  do  not 
yery  happily  corrtfpond  with  the  generic  appellation,  ful- 
crum. Tiiey  have  the  charadler  of  imbricate,  wi.sn  they  are 
placed  among  the  flowers  fo  clofe  to  them  and  to  one  an- 
other, as  to  form  a kind  of  fpike  or  head,  as  in  prunella  (felf- 
beal),  and  origanum  (marjoram). 

Bradlex  not  only  afford  excellent  fpecifle  differences,  but 
are  fometimes  admitted  into  the  generic  charadter,  as  in  many 
genera  of  the  natural  order,  umbtlliferx,  and  in  fome  of  the 
clafs  didynamia;  and  are  there  faid  by  Linnxus  to  conAitute 
an  involucrum  ; one  of  his  fpecies  of  calyx.  They  are, 
however,  truly  bradtes  ; and  would,  doubtlefs,  have  been  fo 
confidered  by  him,  if,  under  that  denomination,  they  had 
rot  interfered  with  the  eilabliflied  principle,  that  generic  cha- 
.radlers  are  to  be  taken  folely  from  the  parts  of  frudfification. 

Bractea,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  phal.«na  of  the 
nodtua  family,  the  -..urgs  of  which  are  variegated,  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  anterior  pair  is  a large  ihining  golden 
fpot.  Fabr.  &c.  Found  in  England,  though  very  rarely ; 
more  common  in  the  foulii  of  Europe. 

BRACTEARIA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fofllis  of  the  talc  dais;  the  charafters  of  which 
are,  that  they  are  compofed  of  fmall  plates  in  fonn  of 
fpangles,  and  each  of  thefe,  naturally  very  thin  or  fiffile, 
into  very  thin  ones. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  IraElea,  a fpangle,  or 
fmal!  and  thin  glittering  particle  of  any  thing. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  genus  denominated  from 
the  variety  of  them  colours ; as  mica  aurea,  or  gold  glim- 
mer, and  MICA  argentea,  filver-glimmer,  cat’s-fllver,  &c. 

BRACTEATA,  in  Entomology,  a Ipecies  of  cicada, 
{mcmhracis,  Fabr.)  of  a fmail  fize,  that  inhabits  Cayenne, 
the  thorax  of  which  is  green,  and  witiuut  fpots. 

BRACTEATED,  among  Antiquaries,  denotes  a coin 
covered  over  with  a thin  plate,  or  leaf  of  fame  richer  metal. 
See  Medal. 

Bradteated  coins,  or  medals,  nummi  braPeati,  are  ufually 
made  of  iron,  copper,  or  brafs,  plated  over,  and  edged  with 
gold  or  filver  leaf,  and  then  damped  with  the  hammer  or  mill. 

MedalliA,S  find  fome  braddeaced  pieces  even  among  the 
truly  ancient  coins.  Tne  French  c.all  them  fourrees. 

BRACTEATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  mono- 
CULUS,  the  fliell  of  which  k orbicular  and  unarmed.  Mlill. 
The  IhcU  of  this  kind  is  very  pellucid  3 antenns  and  legs 
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futnifhed  with  bridles  j eyes  not  confpicuous.  Inhabit#- 

pure  freflt  water. 

BRACTON,  Henr-v  de,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
EngliAi  lawyer  and  judge  of  the  13th  century,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Prince  (Worthies  of  Devon),  a native  of  Dcvonfliire  ; 
and  having  gained  diffinguiflied  reputation  by  his  Audy  of 
both  the  canon  and  c'vil  law  at  Oxford,  he  was  appointed 
by  King  Henry  III.  one" of  his  judges^  itinerant  about  the 
year  1244,  and  alterwards,  as  fome  fay,  lord  chief  juAice  of 
England.  In  the  exercife  of  this  office  he  condudled  him- 
felf  with  exemplary  integrity;  but  his  fa-.m.e  is  principally 
o'wing  to  his  excellent  treafife  on  the  laws  of  England, 
generally  entitled  “ De  legibus  et  ennfur-tudinibus  Anglix;” 
ttiough  he  him.felf  gave  it  the  title  of  ‘ Brito,”  whence 
many  miAakes  have  occurred  in  writing  his  name.  This 
work  has  always  been  eAeem.ed  one  of  the  moA  accurate  and 
methodical  treatifes  on  onr  laws.  It  was  firA  printed  at 
London,  in  1569,  in  folio;  a-'d  reprinted  in  1640,  in  ^to., 
from  a colledtion  of  various  manulcripts  for  the  amendment 
of  the  text.  Some  inconfilccnci^s  have  been  charged  on 
Bradlori  from  the  citation  of  different  paffages  in  his  book; 
in  fome  he  feems  to  difeover  tgo  great  an  attachment  to  the 
authority  of  the  pope  ; and  in  others  he  gives  fuch  various 
re^irelentations  of  the  regal  authority  in  this  kingdom,  as 
feein  to  favour  fometimes  the  extenfion,  and  at  other  tim.es 
the  reAraint  and  limitation,  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Thefe 
inconfi  Aencies,  however,  have  been  aferibed  by  candid  writers 
to  the  unfettled  times  wherein  he  lived,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  king,  and  that  of  the  barons  were  alternately  preva- 
lent, and  charters  of  liberty  were  no  fooner  figned  than 
violated.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  precifely  afeertained  : 
but  he  probably  furvived  his  mafter,  and  died  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  Biog.  Brit. 

BRAD,  in  Geography,  a town  and  capital  of  adiArlA  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  county  of  Weiffenburg,  in  Tranfyl- 
, vania. 

BRADDOCK’S  feld,  a place  in  America,  fituate 
on  Turtle  creek,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Monongahela  river, 
6 miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Pittffiurg,  and  rendered  memorable 
by  the  defeat  of  general  Braddock,  who  with  1400  men, 
the  firA  divifion  of  his  array,  fell  into  an  ambufeade  of  400 
Indians,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  mortally  W'oundtd, 
July  pth,  1755.  The  American  miiitia,  difdainfully  placed 
111  the  rear,  continued  unbroken,  and  ferved  as  a rear-guard; 
and  under  col.  Wafliington,  afterwards  prefidentof  iheUnited 
States,  preferved  the  regulars  from  beiiiij  eniirely  cut  off. 

BRADDOCK’S  hay  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  lake  On- 
tario, at  the  mouth  of  Gencffee  river. 

BRADFIELD,  a market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  EffeX. 

BRADFORD,  Johm,  in  Biography,  a prote.Aant  mar- 
tyr, who  fl.uinflied  in  *the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  born 
at  ManoheAer,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  Having  received  a good  education,  not  only 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  particularly  in  w'ritingand  accounts, 
he  was  recommended  to  fir  John  Harrington,  Ircafurtr, 
pay-maAer  of  the  forces,  and  principal  engineer  at  Bou- 
logne, and  W’as  emp'oyed  by  him  as  his  clerk.  In  this 
employment,  for  which  his  education  had  eminently  qualified 
him,  he  continued  many  years,  approving  himfelt  to  fiis 
principa’s,  and  deriving  from  his  office  confiderable  emolu- 
ment as  well  as  honour.  In  the  difeharge  of  his  truA,  how- 
ever, he  feems  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  his  acutenefs  and 
dexterity,  as  an  accountant,  in  a manner  that  rendered  him 
uneafy  ifi^his  own  mind,  more  efpecially  after  he  had  heard  a 
fermon  from  Latimer  on  the  fubject  of  “ ReAitution 
and  be  immediately  determined  to  procure  an  adjuAraent  of 
his  accounts  with  the  crown,  and  to  apply  to  Lis  roaAer, 
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flr  John  Harrington,  for  this  piirpofe ; fir  John  demurred 
and  delayed,  and  thought  Bradford  confcieiitioufly  precife 
and  fcrupulous.  This  incident  gave  a new  direftion  to  his 
views  and  purfuits  ; and  though  for  fome  time  he  purfued 
the  fiudy  of  the  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  he  rcfolved  to  re- 
move to  Cambridge,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profeffioa 
of  a divine.  In  this  new  fituation  he  applied  to  his  ftudies 
with  Angular  diligence,  and  firft  took  his  degree  of  M.A. ; 
and  was  afterwards  eledfed  fellow  of  Pembroke  hall.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  recolleftion  of  his  former  mifeonduft  op- 
preffed  his  fpirits,  nor  was  he  able  to  recover  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind  till,  by  fucceffive  payments,  as  his  circumllancts 
■would  allow,  he  had  difeharged  the  full  fuin  of  520I.  los.  as  a 
reftitution  to  the  king.  By  this  adlof  juft  retaliation,  perform- 
ed  voluntarily  on  his  own  part  before  the  king  and  council 
knew  of  the  offence,  did  he  give  the  moft  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  fmcerity  of  his  repentance,  and  lay  the  iureft  founda- 
tion of  that  reputation  and  uTefulnefs  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards diftinguiftied.  Having  thus  pacified  the  accufations 
of  his  confcience,  he  proceeded  in  his  ftudies  with  unabated 
v’gour  ; and  his  charaefer  for  piety  was  likewife  lo  eminent, 
that  bifliop  Ridley,  in  i55°>  London,  in- 

duced him  to  receive  deacon’s  orders,  gave  him  a licence  to 
preach,  and  foon  after  appointed  him  one  of  his  own  chaplains. 
Mr.  Bradford  acquired  great  popularity  as  a preacher,  both 
at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs  in  London,  and  in  Irs  native  county  ; 
and  continued  the  exercife  of  his  miniftry  with  uninter- 
mitting ardour  and  lingular  fuccefs  until  the  ciofe  of  king 
Edward’s  reign,  and  after  the  commencement  of  that  of 
queen  Mary.  But  with  the  change  that  took  place  on  this 
occafion,  he,  as  well  as  many  others,  fuffered  the  feverity  of 
perfecucion.  His  undaunted  refoluiion  and  zeal  expofed 
him  to  peculiar  danger ; and  his  popularity  as  a preacher, 
which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  preferving  the  life  of 
a popiflt  prieft,  who  by  a furious  declamation  againft  the 
late  king,  and  in  favour  of  popery,  had  incenfed  the  multi- 
tude that  formed  his  auditory  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs,  was  in- 
terpreted by  his  enemies  into  an  occafion  of  offence  ; and  in 
conlequence  of  this  adl  of  humanity  and  kindnefs,  for  which 
he  merited  recomp‘=nce  even  from  the  powers  that  then  pre- 
vailed, he  was  arrefted  by  order  of  the  queen’s  council  and 
bifiiops,  and  committed  to  prifon  under  a charge  of  fedition 
and  hcrefy.  Daring  his  ciofe  confinement,  tor  about  a year 
and  a hall,  in  various  prifons,  he  mauifefted  an  invincible 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation^  and  exerted 
himfelf  by  private  admonitions  and  ephtolary  aadreffes,  for 
which  he  availed  himfelf  of  every  opportunity  that  occurred, 
in  reprefenting  the  delufions  of  popery,  and  in  confirming 
thofe  who  were  wavering  in  their  adherence  to  the  protel- 
tant  faith.  -I'/Iany  of  his  letters  and  dffcourfts  are  extant ; and 
thev  abound  with  expreffions  of  the  moft  fervent  piety  and 
unlliaken  conftancy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1554, 
lie  was  brought  before  a commiffion  fpecially  appointed  tor 
his  examination  j but  as  he  perfilted  in  an  iifidifmaycd  avowal 
of  his  opinion,  he  was  finally  condemned.  After  his  con- 
demnation, he  was  remanded  to  prilon,  where  he  remained 
near  half  a year  longer;  manfuhy  refilling  every  attempt 
that  was  made  with  a view  of  inducing  him  to  abandon  the 
caufe  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  recommending  himfelf 
to  mild  treatment  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  had  the  cuftody 
of  him,  by  the  gentlenefs  of  his  temper  and  manners.  Dur- 
ing the  fucceffive  intervals  of  his  confinement,  he  preached 
conftandy,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  the  vifus  of  his  friends, 
who  reforted  in  great  numbers  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
difeourfes.  So  irreproachable  and  exemplary,  indeed,  was 
his  conduft,  and  to  fuch  a degree  did  he  attach  the  efteem, 
and  intered  the  humanity  of  thofe  who  had  accefs  to  him, 
VoL.  V. 


that  many  papifts  were  induced  to  exprefs  their  wilhes  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  life.  To  his  fellow  prifoners  he  communi- 
cated falutai  y counfel,  and  pecuniary  affillance,as  their  feveral 
circumftaiices  required  ; and  he  was  eminently  ufeful  in  re- 
claiming tlie  erroneous,  and  in  reforming  the  vicious  and 
profligate.  At  length,  however,  the  day  of  his  execution 
arrived  ; and  when  it  v/as  announced  to  him,  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  faid,  “ I thank  God  for  it  ; I have  look- 
ed for  it  a long  time  ; therefore  it  comes  not  fuddenly,  but 
as  a thing  waited  for  every  day  and  hour  ; the  Lord  make 
me  worthy  of  it.”  On  the  ill  of  Julv,  1555,  he  was  brought 
to  the  Hake  at  Smithfield,  in  company  with  a Yorkfnire  youth, 
named  John  Lyefe,  then  an  apprentice  in  London,  whom 
he  animated  to  conftancy  by  his  example  of  calm  and  un- 
daunted fortitude  ; and  having  kiffed  a faggot  and  the  flake, 
he  pulied  off  hia  cloaths,  and  prepared  for  the  laft  tremend- 
ous feene.  At  the  flake,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  with  his 
hands  and  face  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  “ O England, 
England,  repent  thee  of  thy  fins ; beware  of  idolatry,  be- 
ware of  Antichrills,  left  they  deceive  you  and  then  for- 
giving and  entreating  forgivenels  of  all  the  wiorld,  he  com- 
forted his  companion,  and  embracing  the  flaming  reeds  that 
v/cre  near  him,  uttered  thefe  words,  the  laft  which  were 
dillindlly  heard  ; “ Strait  is  the  way,  and  narrow  is  the 
gate,”  &c.  and  thus  expired.  Eiog.  Brit. 

Bradford,  Eajl  and  Wejl,  in  Geography,  townffiips  of 
America,  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  and  tlate  of  Pennfylvania. 

Bradford,  a townfhip  of  EiTex  county  in  the  Maffachu- 
fetts,  feated  on  the  fouth  fideol  Merrimack  river,  oppofite  to 
Haverhill,  and  10  miles  weft  of  Newbury  port.  It  has  two 
parilhes,  and  contain,s  1430  inhabitants.  In  this  place  is  a 
manufadlure  of  leather  fhoes  for  exportation,  and  fome 
vefTels  are  built  in  the  lower  parifh.  Several  ftreams  fall 
into  the  Merrimack  river  from  this  town,  which  fupport 
a number  of  mills  of  various  kinds. — Alfo,  a townffiip  in 
Hillfborough  county,  New-Hampfhire,  incorporated  in 
1760  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Charleftown, — Alfo,  a townfhip  in 
Oiange  county,  Vermont,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Connedlicut 
river,  about  20  miles  above  Dartmouth  college.  In  this 
townlhip  is  a remarkable  ledge  of  rocks,  about  200  feet 
high,  which  appears  to  threaten  the  paffing  traveller ; the 
interval  between  it  and  the  river  is  fcarcely  wide  enough 
for  a road. 

Bradford,  a market  and  manufafturing  town  in  Wllt- 
fhire,  in  England,  ico  miles  W.  from  London,  and  7 E. 
from  Bath.  Its  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Saxon  term  Bradetiford ; fo  called  from  the  broad  ford 
which  formerly  crofted  the  river  at  this  place.  Though  not 
a town  of  large  extent,  it  has  acquired  confiderable  import- 
ance from  the  great  quantities  of  fine  broad  cloth  manufac- 
tured here,  as  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pieces  are  fent 
away  annually.  One  maniifadlory  alone  employs  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  peifons,  and  the  mmiber  of  clothiers  is  between 
fixty  and  feventy.  Its  fituation  is  peculiarly  romantic,  be- 
ing principally  built  on  the  declivity  of  a bill,  and  confifts  of 
three  flreeis  riling  one  above  the  other.  Thefe  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  yet  many  good  houfes  prefent  thtmfelves  to 
the  eye  of  the  palTenger.  The  church,  a plain  ftone  build- 
ing, with  a fquare  tower  and  fmall  fteeple,  is  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  confifts  of  a nave,  N.  aide,  chancel,  and 
a fmall  chapel  on  the  S.  fide.  In  the  chancel  are  ieveral 
large  and  handfome  monuments,  and  the  church  is  orna- 
mented with  two  windows  of  modern  ftained  glafs,  which 
were  given  by  John  Ferrott,  efq.  a native  of  Bradford  ; who 
alfo  left  a donation  of  ten  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  bread, 
and  diftributed  among  the  poor  monthly.  Near  the  church 
is  a free-fehool  for  boys,  and  in  the  town  are  two  charitable 
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effablifliments  for  old  men  and  women-.  The  river,  diftin- 
gnilhcd  by  the  name  of  the  Lower  Avon,  paffes  through, 
and  divides  the  town  into  two  partF,  refpeflively  termed  the 
New  and  Old  Town.  Thefe  are  connefted  by  two  fton« 
bridges,  one  of  nine  arches,  the  other  of  four.  The  markets, 
which  are  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  are  well  fupplied  with 
meat  and  vegetables.  It  has  alfo  two  fairs  for  cattle,  &c. 
Bradford  formerly  lent  two  members  to  parliament,  who 
were  fummoned  the  twenty-third  ycarof  Edw.  I.  but  difcon- 
tinued  the  next  year.  The  town  was  greatly  damaged  by 
fire  on  the  30th  of  April  1742.  The  houfes  are  12S8,  and 
the  inhabitants  7302,  of  which  number  4648  arc  employed 
in  the  manufaftory.  By  a notice  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  it 
appears  that  a battle  w’as  fought  near  this  town  in  652,  be- 
tween Kenewalch,  a weft  Saxon  king,  and  the  Britons,  who 
were  defending  the  counties  of  Somerfet,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall  from  Sfxou  dominion  ; but  their  efforts  oroved 
unfuccefsfulj  and  Kenewalch  drove  them  farther  wtftward. 
A nunnery  was  founded  here  by  Aldhtlm,  bifhop  of  Sher- 
borne, about  the  year  706,  which  was  totally  deftroyed  in 
the  Danifh  wars,  and  never  afterwards  reftored.  This  lord- 
fliip,  with  the  parfonage,  were  given  to  the  nunnery  of 
Shaftfbury  by  king  Ethelred  in  the  year  toio.  About  2 
miles  N.E,  from  Bradford  is  the  village  of  Holt,  noted  for 
a medicinal  fpring  which  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1718. 
Four  miles  N.W.  is  Monkton  Farley,  the  feat  of  the  duke 
of  Somerfet.  About  3 miles  8.W.  are  the  mouldering 
ruins  of  Farley  caftle,  formerly  one  of  the  reftdences  of  the 
Hungerfords. 

.Gsadford,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  market  and  ma- 
nufacturing town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkftiire,  in  Eng- 
land ; is  fituated  between  Leeds  and  Halifax  ; 10  miles  from 
the  former.  8 from  the  latter,  and  196  N.W.  from  Lon- 
don, It  is  an  extenfive  parifti,  containing  feveral  fiibordinate 
hamlets,  fcattered  cottages  and  feats.  The  profperous 
ftate  of  the  clothing  trade,  and  the  augmentation  of  its 
manufafturcs  fince  the  general  application  of  machinery, 
have  confpired  to  increafe  confiderably  the  buildings  and 
population  of  this  part  of  the  country.  In  1801  the  houfes 
of  this  town  were  eftimated  at  1368,  and  its  inhabitants  at 
<5353  2hout  J300  of  whom  were  direftly  employed  in  ma- 
rutadurcs.  Though  wot  ft  d fluffs  are  the  ftaple  trade  of 
the  place,  yet  fome  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  wool  cards, 
combs,  and  leather  boxes  are  alfo  made  here.  For  the  con- 
venience and  accommodation  of  the  tradefmen  of  the  town, 
a public  ftrudure  has  been  ended,  called  the  Piecc-hall, 
vheiein  various  manufactured  articles  are  exhibited  and  fold. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bradford  is  a fpacious  iron  foundery,  with 
forge,  &c.  which  is  advantageoufly  fupplied  with  its  coal 
and  iron  ore,  on  the  fpot : here  have  lately  been  caft  fome 
pieces  of  camnon  for  government.  Three  large  iron- 
ieunderies  are  alfo  eftabliftied  in  this  town  ; alfo  a very  fpa- 
cious ftilUhoufe,  for  the  diftillation  of  aquafortis  and  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  By  a cut  from  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  the 
manufadures  of  the  place  are  cheaply  conveyed  to  the  great 
marts  of  commerce;  and  other  merchandizes  and  materials 
are  brought  back  in  return.  Bradford  has  a weekly  market 
(Monday),  ^nd  two  principal  fairs  annually.  The  church  is  a 
large  well  proportioned  ftrudure,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter ; 
and  has  under  it  the  chapels  of  Thornton,  Wibfey,  and 
Haworth.  The  adjacent  land  is  all  inclofed,  poffeffed  by 
fmall  proprietors,  and  moftly  occupied  by  the  manuladurers 
of  the  town.  It  is  chiefly  kept  in  pafture  for  the  fupport 
pf  cows  ; but  a fmall  portion  is  ploughed,  and  appropriated 
to  oats.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1641, 
Bradford  was  bcfieged  aad  ranfacked  by  the  earl  of  New* 
caftle’t  army. 


At  Pudfey,  4 miles  from  Bradford,  is  a large  religion# 
houfe,  belonging  to  the  Moravians  ; and  confifts  of  a chapel, 
refedlory,  dormitory,  fchool,  &c.  See  Moravians.  Aikin’s 
Defeription  of  the  country  round  Manchefter,  4to. 

BRADING  Bay,  lies  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  at  the  eaft 
end  of  the  ifland,  almoll  oppofite  to  Portfrnoiith,  and  not 
far  from  St.  Helen’s  road.  It  is  generally  dry  at  low-water, 
and  when  the  tide  is  in,  has  only  a narrow  channel  for  fmall 
veifels,  on  account  of  a bar  at  the  entrance. 

BRADLEJA,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  Richard  Brad- 
ley, F.  R.  S.  the  firft  profelTor  of  botany  at  Cambridge.) 
Schreb.  1474.  Gsertnev,  63^2,  GKchidion,  Forfter.  Clafs,. 
momecia  monadelphia.  (Schreb.)  Monecia  hexandria,  (La 
Marck.)  Nat.  Order,  Enphorbicz. 

Male  Flo’wers. 

Calyx,  none,  (Schreb.)  five  or  fix  leave?,  perfifting  (Gsert- 
ner.)  Carol,  petals  fix,  ovate,  concave,  fpreading,  nearly 
equal.  (Schreb.)  none,  (Gsert.)  Stain,  filaments  three, 
very  minute  ; anther  cylindric,  ereft,  confifting  of  three 
united,  didymous  anthers,  tiuped  with  a fharp-pointed  ap- 
pendage. (Schreb.)  fix,  (Gart.) 

Female  Flovjers. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  one-petalled,  fix  parted,  inferior,  three 
of  the  fegments  interior,  (Schreb.)  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the 
male,  (Gaert.)  Pj/?.  germ  globofe,  fix-furrowed,  fuperior; 
ftyle  none ; ftigmas,  from  fix  to  eight,  very  fmall,  converg- 
ing, (Schreb.)  ftyle  thick,  fix-parted  above,  ftigmas  fimple, 
obtufe,  (Gsert.  from  the  papers  of  Solarfder,).  Perianth. 
capfule  depreiTed  with  twedve  furrows,  fix  cells,  and  fix 
valves,  dehifeent.  Seeds,  folitary,  roundifti,  (Schreb.)  two 
in  each  cell,  (Gaert.)  ' 

Species  i.  B.  fmica,  (La  Marck  ilUiit.  pi.  772.  a 
branch  in  fruit,)  a ftirub.  Leaves,  alternate,  lanceolate. 
Veined.  Flowers,  axillary,  fingle,  pedunclcd.  2.  B zeyla- 
nica.  A (hrub.  Calyx,  monophyllous,  fix-parted,  (Gxrt.) 
Flowers  more  than  one  on  a'peduncle,  (La  Marck.)  3.  B. 

(Philipica,  Cavanilles,  pi.  371-)  A tree.  Leaves, 
alternate,  lanceolate,  fmooth,  axillary,  very  fmall  and  nu- 
merous. 

Biadleja  is  nearly  allied  to  phyllanthus ; but  the  ftrudure 
of  the  feeds  is  fo  Angular,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a diftind 
genus. 

BRADLEY,  James,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  aftrono- 
mer,  was  born  at  Shireborn,  in  Gloucefterftiire,  in  the  year 
1692,  and  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  edTication  at  a 
grammar  fchool  in  North-leach.  He  was  admitted  a com- 
moner of  Baliol  college,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford, 
March  the  15th,  1710-11  ; and  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
Odober  the  24th,  1714,  and  that  of  M.  A.  January  the 
21ft,  1716-17.  In  1719,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 
pried  ; and  preferred  in  the  fame  year  by  the  biftiop  of 
Hereford,  who  Had  made  him  his  chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bridftow  in  Herefordftiire.  The  finecure  redory  of  Lan- 
dewy  Welfry  in  Pembrokeftiire  was  aifo  procured  for  him 
foon  after  by  the  honourable  Mr.  Molyneiix.  With  fuch 
patronage  he  might  have  indulged  reafonable  expedations 
of  more  confiderable  preferments,  and  of  attaining  to  emi- 
nence in  the  church  ; but  his  predilcdion  for  mathematical 
and  aftronomical  flu  dies  gave  a difterent  diredion  to  hia 
views  and  purfiiits.  In  thefe  he  was  aflifted  and  encouraged 
by  his  uncle.  Dr,  James  Pound,  who  then  refided  at  Wan- 
ftead  in  Eflex,  where  our  aftronomer  was  curate,  and  where 
he  commenced  thofe  obfervations  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  fame. 

On  the  31ft  of  Odober,  1721,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  John 
Kcil,  as  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford  ; and  de- 
termining to  devote  himfelf  to  aftronomy,  fo  congenial  to 
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his  taftc  and  talents,  he  refigned  his  preferments  in  the 
church.  In  1724,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
his  obfervations  on  a comet,  which  had  appeared  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  preceding  year;  and  in  1726,  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  fame  body,  of  which  he  had  become  a mem- 
ber, a paper  containing  a comparifon  of  fome  obfervations 
made  at  Liibon,  with  thdfc  made  by  himfclf  at  Wanftead, 
on  the  eclipfes  of  the  firii;  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  and  publifhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°  596.  (See  Abr. 
vol.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  412.)  Thefe  communications  were  follow- 
ed by  his  celebrated  theory  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
liars,  the  difeovery  of  which  was  announced  in  1728,  and 
publilhed  in  the  Philofopbical  Tranfadtions,  No.  406.  (See 
Abr.  vol.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  129.)  For  a particular  account  and 
illuftration  of  this  theory,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  of  the  important  purpofes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable, fee  the  articles  Aberration,  Light,  and  Star. 

Our  author’s  theory,  eilablifhed  by  the  molt  accurate  ob- 
fervations, was  approved  by  the  molt  eminent  mathemati- 
cians ; and  whilit  the  publication  of  it  ferved  in  a very  high 
degree  to  advance  his  reputation,  it  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  the  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Halley,  and  feveral 
other  perfons  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  charafter. 

In  1730,  Mr,  Bradley  was  appointed  lecturer  of  aftronomy 
and  experimental  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ; 
the  duties  of  which  office,  he  performed  till  within  a few 
years  of  his  death.  His  obfervations  on  the  comet  that  ap- 
oeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1737,  were  publifhed  in 
the  Pbilofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°  446,  and  an  abftradt  of 
them  may  be  found  in  the  Abridgment,  vol,  viii.  pt.  i.  p.  210. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Halley,  who  was  then  the  aftronomer 
royal,  and  who  had  conceived  a very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bradley’s  talents  and  attainments,  formed  a defign  of  refign- 
ing  in  his  favour;  but  his  death  prevented  the  accompli (hment 
of  his  purpofe.  However,  after  that  event,  he  obtained  the 
appointment  in  February  1741-2  ; and  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
honou-ed  with  the  degree  oi  dodtor  of  divinity  by  a diploma 
from  Oxford.  Fie  was  nowin  a fituation  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  profecution  of  his  favourite  fcience  ; and  he  loft 
no  opportunity  of  cultivating  it  by  the  number  and  accuracy 
of  his  obfervations.  Accordingly,  in  1747,  be  announced 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  important  difeovery  of  the  nuta- 
tion  of  the  earth’s  axis  ; which  was  publifhed  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadtions,  No.  48^;  and  is  preferved  in  the 
Abridgment,  vol.  x.  pt.  i.  p.  ,32.  For  a particular  account 
of  this  difeovery,  fee  Nutation.  The  Royal  Society, 
duly  apprized  of  its  value,  conferred  on  Dri  Bradley  their 
annual  prize  medal.  By  means  of  the  excellent  inftruments, 
conftrudted  by  Mr.  George  Graham,  Dr.  Bradley  who 
knew  how  to  ufe  them,  and  w'hat  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  errors  to  which  they  were  fubjtdt,  was  enabled 
to  oblerve  celeftiai  phenomena,  which  had  efcaped  the  lu'tice 
of  former  aftronomers ; and  to  the  vigilance  and  accuracy 
of  his  obfervations  we  are  indebted  for  the  above-mentioned 
difeovery.  Senfible,  however,  of  the  importance  and  utility 
of  good  inftruments,  our  excellent  aftronomer  availed  him- 
fetf  of  the  yearly  vifit  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the  Royal  Ob- 
fervatory  at  Greenwich,  to  recommend  an  attention  to  this 
bufiiiefs  ; and  he  fucceeded  in  obtaining,  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  fociet}’,  in  1748,  a grant  of  loool.  from 
his  majefty  George  If.  to  be  laid  out  under  his  direc- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  aftronomical  apparatus. 
Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  John  Bird  affilted  him  in  the  accora- 
plifhment  of  this  objeft.  To  him  the  world  is  peculiarly  in- 
debted for  the  new  naval  quadrant,  as  well  as  for  thofe  other 
irfftrunventa  which  were  fet  up  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory. 


What  ufe  he  made  of  them  will  further  appear  In  the  fequel 
of  this  article. 

In  1748,  Dr.  Bradley  was  chof.n  a foreign  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ; and  about  the 
fame  time  he  became  entitled  to  bifliop  Crew’s  benefaftiou 
of  30I.  a year  to  the  k-Ctui\r  in  experimental  philofophy 
at  Oxford.  In  the  year  1751,  on  oecafion  of  a vacancy  in 
the  valuable  living  of  Greenwich,  it  was  thought  to  be 
conveniently  fituated  for  the  Royal  Obiervatory',  and  offered, 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  Dr.  Bradley.  But  he  alleged 
that  the  duty  of  a pallor  was  incompatible  with  his  other 
ftudics,  and  neceffary  engagements  ; and  from  the  molt  con- 
feientious  and  laudable  motives  declined  accepting  this  valu- 
able preftrmei  t.  The  king,  however,  determining  that  he 
fhould  not  lofe  by  his  integrity,  granted  him  a yearly  pen- 
fion  of  270I.  (P’cb.  15,  1752)  ; which  was  continued  till  his 
death  by  his  prefent  majelly,  and  has  "Itiice  been  regulaily 
paid  to  the  aftronomer  royal. 

In  I752>  Bradley  was  eledted  one  of  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society  ; in  17^4,  he  was  appointed  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburg,  by  diploma 
from  the  whole  body  ; and  in  1757,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna  ; and  he  was  alfo  a 
member  of  the  Prufiiao  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Berlin.  His  obfervations  on  the  comet  of  1757, 
were  publiflied  in  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfadlions,  vol.  i. 
part  I.  p.  408. 

Dr.  Bradley  profecuted  his  ftudies  and  obfervations  with 
unabated  vigour  and  alTiduity  till  within  about  two  years  of 
his  death;  when,  probably,  as  the  effedl  of  his  intenfe  and 
little  varied  application,  his  fpirits  began  to  be  deprtffed, 
and  he  was  difquieted  by  an  apprehenfion  that  he  (hould 
furvive  his  rational  faculties ; a calamity,  however,  which  he 
never  experienced.  Neverthelefs,  in  1760,  his  bodily  ttrength 
declined  ; and  about  the  end  of  June,  1 762,  he  was  attacked 
with  a total  fuppreffion  of  urine,  in  confequence  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidnies,  which  terminated  his  life,  at  Chal- 
foid  in  Gloucefterfliire,  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  at  Mitchin  Hampton,  in 
that  county,  in  the  fame  grave  with  his  mother,  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1744,  and  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter,  who  furvived  him. 

“ The  public  character  of  Dr.  Bradley,”  fays  one  of  hii 
biographers,  “ as  a man  of  fcience  and  difeernment,  is  well 
eftabliihed  by  his  works.  His  private  character  was  in 
every  refpeft  eftimable.  Temperate  in  his  enjoyments, 
mild  and  benevolent  in  his  difpofition,  indifferent  to  the 
calls  of  wealth,  dittindtion,  and  even  of  fame  ; he  was  indebt- 
ed to  his  uncommon  merit  alone  for  the  friendfhip  and  regard 
of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  his  time.  His  manner  was 
engaging  and  communicative,  and  his  language  in  converfa- 
tion  dear,  impreffive,  and  fluent,  though  he  was  rather 
more  difpofed  to  liften  than  to  fpeak.  That  he  publifhed 
fo  little  may  perhaps  be  aferibed  to  his  fcrupulous  accuracy 
which  rendered  him  diffident,  or  more  probably  to  the  calna 
and  placid  temper  of  his  mind,  which  did  not  itrongly  urge 
him  to  folicit  that  attention  he  could  at  pieafure  command.” 
His  obfervations  made  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  during  20 
years,  comprized  in  13  fol.  and  two  quarto  volumes,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  interefts  of  fcience,  were  taken  away  at  his 
death  by  his  reprefentatives,  who,  upon  preparations  being 
made  by  government  for  recovering  them  by  procefs  of 
law,  (and  an  adtual  commencement  of  a fuit  for  that  pur- 
pofe,) prefented  them  to  lord  North,  by  whom  they  were 
transferred,  in  1776,  to  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  chancellor,  on  condition  of  their  printing  and  pnb- 
lifhing  them.  In  June,  179T,  fifteen  years  after  the  Obfer- 
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▼ations  had  been  given  to  the  univerfity  on  this  condition, 
and  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradley,  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  feeing  no  profpedl  of  their  being  pub- 
lifhed,  palled  feveral  fpirited  • refolutions,  refpefting  the 
public  right  to  thefe  Obfervations,  and  the  importance  of 
the  publication  of  them,  which  were  tranfmitted  to  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  uoiverfity  ; after  confiderable  delay,  in 
March  1793,  the  Board  was  informed  that  the  delegates 
of  the  prefsin  the  univerfity  were  proceeding  with  the  work. 
About  the  fame  time  in  tl;e  following  year  the  Board  renewed 
its  application  to  profefTor  Hornfby,  under  whofe  diredion 
the  Obfervations  were  to  be  publifiied  ; and,  he  in  reply, 
engaged  that  the  firlt  volume  ihould  appear  on  or  bevore 
March  2d,  in  the  following  year.  At  length,  however, 
after  long  delay  and  renewed  application,  and  luccefiive  in- 
terruptions occafjoned  by  the  ill  health  of  Dr.  Hornfby,  the 
firft  volume  was  publifiied  in  1798,  in  a fplendtd  form,  more 
worthy  indeed  the  magnincence  of  a great  univeriuy,  than 
fuitable  to  the  life  of  the  pradical  atironomer  ; under  the 
title  of  “ Aftronomical  Obfervations  made  at  the  Royal 
Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  from  the  year  17.50,  to  the 
year  1762,”  folio:  the  price  in  flieets  being  five  guineas. 
Dr.  Hornfby,  after  having  dated  in  a preface  the  caufes  of 
the  delay  attending  the  publication,  proceeds  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  inllruments  ufed  by  Dr,  Bradley.  The 
tables  contained  in  this  volume  are  “ Obferved  tranfits  of 
the  fun,  planets,  and  fixed  ftars  over  the  meridian  “ Me- 
ridional diftances  of  the  fun,  planets,  and  fixed  Ifars  from 
the  zenith,  fouthward  “ Meridional  diftances  of  the  fixed 
ftars  from  the  zenith  northward  “ With  zenith  fedor 
and  likewife  “ Apparent  right  afeenfions the  whole 
comprifing  757  pages.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  regard  to  the  reco- 
very of  the  late  Dr.  Bradley’s  Obfervations,  &c.  i/9j, 
folio. 

Bradley,  Richard,  profeffor  of  botany,  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  foreign  affociate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
He  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  his  refearches, 
and  to  have  poffefled  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  his  favourite  ftudy  ; yet  no  memoirs  have 
been  publifiied  of  his  life,  and  we  only  know  the  time 
in  which  he  lived  from  the  date  of  his  feveral  publications. 
“ Hiftoria  plantarum  fucculentarum,”  publifiied  in  five  parts, 
in  1716,  1717.  1725.  1727,  and  1728,  4to. ; they  were 
afterwards  publifiied  together  in  1734,  with  figures.  “ A 
new  improvement  of  planting  and  gardening,  both  philofo- 
phical  and  pradical,”  firft  alfo  in  parts,  and  then  collec- 
tively in  17,31,  8vo.  In  this  he  gives  the  anatomy  of  plants, 
and  their  fexes.  He  demonftrates  the  circulation  of  the  fap, 
from  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe  of  the  branch,  downward  to 
the  root.  He  alfo  brings,  as  a further  proof,  an  experiment 
on  the  lime-tree,  which  being  planted  inverted,  with  the 
branches  downw'ard,  produced  leaves  and  flowers  from  the 
roots.  “ The  virtues  and  ufe  of  coffee,  with  regard  to 
the  plague  and  contagious  difeafes,"  1721,  8vo.  with  an 
engraved  figure  of  the  plant.  “ Philofophical  account  of 
the  works  of  nature.”  He  here  alfo  contends  for  the 
double  fexes  in  plants.  He  gives  an  hiftorical  account  of 
the  principal  gardens  in  Europe,  and  gives  the  preference 
to  the  public  garden  at  Amfterdam.  “ New  experiments 
relative  to  the  generation  of  plants,”  1724,  8vo.  “ Treatife 
concerning  the  manner  of  fallowing  ground,  raifing  of  grafs 
feeds,  and  training  of  line  and  hemp,”  1724,  410.  “ Survey 
of  ancient  hufbandry  and  gardening,  coliedfed  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,”  1725,  8vo.  with  many  other  fimilar 
works  j alfo  “ Didtionarium  botanicura,”  8vo.  1728,  in 
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which  he  gives  the  medical  properties  and  the  countries  from 
which  the  plants  w'ere  originally  brought.  See  Haller 
Bib.  Botan.  for  a complete  catalogue  and  account  of  hig 
works.  ^ 

BRADNINCH,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  corporate 
and  market  town  in  Devonlhire,  England,  is  fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Collumb,  in  the  great  road  from 
Exeter  to  Bath,  § miles  from  the  former,  2 from  Collump- 
ton,  and  163  W.  from  London.  This  barony  belonged,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeftbr  to  Bridlnold,  a Saxon  ; 
and  at  prefent  it  is  veiled  in  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Bradninch  fent  members  to  a parliament  holden  at 
Weftminfter,  the  fixth  year  of  Edward  II.  and  likewife  to 
another  at  Windfor  in  the  following  reign  ; but. on  account 
of  the  trouble  and  expence,  the  members  were  excufed  from 
further  attendance. 

The  original  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by 
Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall,  (natural  fon  of  king  Henry  I.), 
who  gave  his  fcal  to  be  ufed  by  them,  which  is  (till  con- 
tinued j the  corporation  confiits  of  a mayor,  recorder,  twelve 
mailers,  a town-clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace. 

The  town  confifts  principally  of  one  irregular  ftreet, 
nearly  a mile  in  -length  ; the  houfes,  in  general,  indifferently 
built,  and  covered  with  thatch,  are  eftimated  at  253,  and 
the  inhabitants  1187,  who  are  nearly  equally  employed  in 
agriculture  and  manufadlures  ; of  the  latter,  paper-mak’ng 
is  the  chief,  there  being,  within  two  miles  of  the  town, 
five  mills  conllantiy  at  work. 

Here  are  a market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  fairs.  The' 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  is  an  ancient  edifice;  the 
body  and  fouth  aifle  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  end  of 
Edward  Ill.’s  reign,  or  early  in  that  of  Richard  II.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  a rebellion  in  the  north  of  England,  in 
the  28th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  this  town  was  appointed 
the  head-quarters  for  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the 
marquis  of  Exeter,  who  was  employed  to  a£t  againil  the 
rebels. 

BRADS,  in  Carpentry,  a flender  kind  of  nail,  ufed  in 
building,  having  no  fpreading  heads  as  other  nails  have. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  called  joiners’  brads,  and  are  for  hard 
wainfeots  ; others,  batten  brads,  for  foft  wainfeots  ; and 
fome  bill-brads,  or  quarter -heads,  ufed  when  a floor  is  laid 
in  bafte,  or  for  (hallow  joilts  fubjedl  to  warp  to. 

BRADSBERG,  Lehn,  or  Jief,  in  Geography,  a diftridl 
of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftiania,  containing  the 
diftndl  of  Tillemarken.  The  inhabitants  are  dittinguifhed 
for  their  hardinefs  and  valour,  and  have  been  always  ac- 
counted the  moll  warhke  people  of  Norway.  In  this  dif- 
tri£l  are  feveral  iron  founderics. 

BRADVvT'ARDINE,  T homas,  in  Biography,  denomina- 
ted the  “ profound  dodor,”  was  hot  a at  Hatfield,  in  Suffolk, 
(according  to  Godwin),  or  at  Hartfield,  in  Suffex,  (ac- 
cording to  Bale,)  towards  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  educated  at  Merton  college,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxiord,  of  which  he  was  prodor,  in  132^,  and  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity.  He  was  introduced 
to  court  under  the  patronage  of  Stratford  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  became  confeffor  to  Edward  III.  canon 
of  Lincoln,  and  chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  in  Lou- 
don. He  accompanied  the  king  in  his  warlike  expeditions 
to  France,  and  to  his  fandjcy  and  prayers  the  fuperftition 
of  the  age  aferibed  the  vidories  of  this  monarch  more  than 
to  the  bravery  of  the  foldiers,  or  the  flcill  of  their  general. 
In  1348,  he  was  eleded  by  the  chapter  of  Canterbury,  to 
fucceed  Stratford  as  metropolitan  ; but,  in  deference  to  the 
king  and  pope,  who  preferred  John  Ulford,  he  furrendered 
to  him  the  archiepifcopal  chair,  but  upon  his  death  he  was 
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■ again  eleftec!',  and  confirmed  by  the  king  and  pope,  His 
confecration  took  place  at  Avignon,  but  his  premature 
death  prevented  his  being  enthroned.  As  a theologian, 
and  alfo  as  a mathematician  and  philofopher,  he  gained 
great  reputation,  and  his  charafter  for  an  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  elevated  ftation  is  highly  commended.  His 
works  are  leAures  delivered  at  Merton  college,  and  entitled 

De  caufa  Dei,  et  de  veritate  caufarum  contra  Pelagiura,” 
libri  iii.  publilhed  by  Henry  Savile,  in  London,  in  i6i8,fol.; 
“ Geometrica  Speculativa,”  and  “ Arithmetica  Speculativa," 
printed  together  at  Paris,  in  15  and  “ Traflatus  Pro- 
portionum,”  Venet.  T5o5.  Moflieim,  probably  referring 
to  the  firft  of  the  works  above  recited,  fays,  “ the  learned 
Bradwardine,  an  Englifh  divine,  advanced  many  pertinent 
and  ingenious  things  tovi'ards  the  confirmation  of  Chrillianity, 
in  a book  upon  Providence,”  Cave,  Hift.  Lit.  t.  ii.  p.  429. 
Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  iii.  p.  367. 

BRADY,  Robert,  a learned  Engliih  hiftorian  and  phyfi- 
cian,  was  a native  of  Norfolk,  and  admitted,  in  1643,  into 
Cams  college,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  ba- 
chelorof  pfiy  fic^  in  1653, and  that  of  doflor  in  the  fam'efaculty, 
by  royal  mandate,  in  1660.  By  the  fame  mandate  he  was  alfo 
eledfed  mailer  of  l.is  college.  About  the  year  1670  he  was 
appt'inted  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
fome  time  after  he  was  chofen  reg'us  proftffor  of  phy lie  in  the 
Univerlity  of  Cambridge.  A letter  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  writ- 
ten in  1679,  and  propo.fing  certain  queftions,  which  were  an- 
fwered  in  Sydenham’s  “ Epillolse  refponforia:  dute,”  is  h's 
only  performance  in  the  line  of  his  profefTion.  His  practice 
was  probably  iuconlidefable,  as  he  employed  himfelf  chiefly  in 
hillorical  inveftigation,  and  was  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for 
the  Univerfity,  in  the  Oxford  parliament  of  i68i,  and  in  that 
of  James  II.  in  1685.  He  was,  however,  phyfician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king.  He,  among  others,  attefted  the  birth  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  16S8.  He  died  in  1700.  His  prin- 
cipal  hillorical  works  are,  “ An  introdudlion  to  the  old  Eng- 
lilh  hiltory,”  and  “ A complete  liiftory  of  England,  from 
the  fird  entrance  of  the  Romans  unto  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
king  Richard  II.”  in  3 vols.  fol.  The  firft  work  was  printed 
in  one  volume  in  1684,  and  the  fubitance  of  it  may  be  com- 
prifed  in  the  three  following  propofitions,  i.  That  the 

reprefentatives  of  the  commons  in  parliament  were  not  intro- 
duced till  the  49th  of  Henry  III.  2.  That  William  duke  of 
Normaiidv  made  an  abfolute  conqueft  of  the  nation.  3.  Tnat 
the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown  of  England  is  hereditary,  and  not 
eledfive.  The  fecond  work  was  printed  in  two  volumes; 
the  firft  in  1683,  and  the  fecoiid  in  1700.  The  principal  aim 
of  Mr.  Brady  is  to  fhew,  that  all  the  Eqglifh  liberties  are 
derived  from  the  crown  by  way  of  conceflion  from  the  princes; 
and  he  adduces  a colledlion  of  copious  materials,  chiefly 
epitomifed  from  Matthew  Paris,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Normans  impofed  on  the  Englifh  nation  their  own  fyftem  of 
laws  and  cuftoms.  The  fyftem  adopted  by  Brady,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  bias  refulting  from  his  obligations  to  the 
crown,  and  his  perfonal  attachments,  and  ably  fupported,  is 
the  bafis  of  the  general  dodtrine  maintained  in  Hume’s  hif- 
tory.  To  this  piirpofe  it  is  obferved  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  (View  of  Society  in  Europe,  p.  327,)  that 
“ Mr.  Hume,  ftrnck  with  the  talents  of  Dr.  Brady,  de- 
ceived by  his  ability,  difpofed  to  pay  adulation  to  govern- 
ment, and  willing  to  profit  by  a fyftem  formed  with  art, 
and  ready  for  adoption,  has  executed  his  hiftory  upon  the 
tenets  of  this  writer.  Yet,  of  Dr.  Brady  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  a flave  of  a faftion,  and  that  he 
meanly  prottituced  an  excellent  underftanding,  and  admira- 
ble quicknefs  to  vindicate  tyranny,  and  to  deftroy  the  rights 
©f  his  nation.”  Belides  his  three  volumes  of  hiftory,  Dr, 


Brady  alfo  wrote,  “ A treatife  on  Burghs,”  in  a thin  folio. 
Biog.  Brie. 

Bradv,  Nicolas,  an  epifcopalian  divine,  was  lineally 
defeended  from  Hugh  Brady,  the  firft  proteftant  bilhop  of 
Mtath  in  Ireland,  and  born  at  Bandon  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  in  1659,  At  the  age  of  12  years  he  was  removed 
from  Ireland  to  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  from  thence  elected 
ftiident  of  Chrift-church  at  Oxford.  After  remaining  in  the 
Univerfity  about  four  years,  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  his 
father  refided  ; and  in  the  Univerfity  of  that  city  he  obtained 
the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  and  afterwards,  in  a man- 
ner peculiarly  honourable,  he  received  the  d^-gree  of  D.  D. 
His  firft  eccldiaftical  preferment  was  to  a prebend  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Barry,  at  Cork,  and  to  the  parifti  of  Kinag- 
larchy,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  to  which  he  was  collated  by 
bifhop  Wettenhall,  to  whom  he  was  domeltic  chaplain.  His 
attachment  to  the  revolution,  and  his  zeal  in  promoting  it, 
expofed  him  to  much  fuffering  ; and,  fuch  was  his  intereft 
with  M‘Carty,  king  James’s  general,  that  in  1690,  when- 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland,  he  thrice  prevented  the 
burning  of  his  native  town.  Having  been  deputed  by  the 
people  of  Bandon  to  come  over  to  England,  for  the  purpofe 
of  petitio.ning  parliament  for  a redrefs  of  fome  grievances 
which  they  had  fullered,  while  king  James  was  in  Ireland, 
he  refigned  his  Irifli  preferm.enls,  and  fettled  in  London. 
In  this  country  he  was  miirii  efteemed  for  his  pulpit  talents, 
and  obtained  ftveral  preferments,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  600I.  per  annum  ; the  laft  of  which  was  the  reftory  of 
Clapham  in  Surrey,  which  he  held,  together  with  Richmond, 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  alfo  chaplain  to  their 
majefties  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  and  afterwards  to 
queen  Anne,  He  died  May  20,  1726,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age.  His  works  are  a traiiflatton  of  the  Aineids  of 
Virgil,”  publiflied  by  fubfeription  in  4 vols.  8vo.;  “ Th.^ee 
volumes  of  fermons,  publiflied  by  himfelf and  “ Three 
other  volumes,”  publiflied  by  his  fon,  in  1730;  and  “A 
new  verfion  of  the  pfalms,”  in  which  he  was  alfiftcd  bv  Mr. 
Tate.  This  verfion  was  licenled  in  1696;  and  is  now  ufed 
in  moft  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  inftead  of  the  old 
and  obfolete  verfion  by  Thomas  Sccrnhold  and  John  Hop- 
kins, made  in  the  rei^rn  ol  king  Edward  VI.  Biog.  Brit. 

BRADYPE,  in  Zoology,  (in  French)  fynonymous  with 
Bradypus,  the  floth. 

BRADYPEPSIA,  in  Medicine,  a term  fignifying  flow 
digeftion,  from  flow,  and  weJ/k,  coucodtion.  See 

Dyspepsia. 

BRADYPUS,  in  Zoology,  the  firft  genus  of  animals  in 
the  order  hrula,  the  charadlcr  of  which  ftands  thus  in  Gme- 
lin:  no  fore-teeth  ; grinders  in  each  jaw  fix,  obliquely  trun- 
cated, cylindrical,  the  two  anterior  ones  loiigeft,  and  far 
diftant:  body  covered  with  hair.  The  fpecies  aie  iridaSylus. 
and  d'ldaSylus,  which  fee. 

Dr.  Shaw  defines  the  generical  charafter  of  the  floth,  or 
bradypus  genus,  in  a manner  fomewhat  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding. He  obferves  that  there  are  no  cutting-teeth  in 
either  jaw ; that  the  canine  teeth  are  obtufe,  Angle,  longer 
than  the  grinders,  and  placed  oppofite;  grinders,  five  on  each 
fide,  which  are  obtufe;  fore-legs  much  longer  than  the  hind; 
and  the  claws  very  long.  The  two  fpecies  trida&ylus  and. 
didadtylus  are  retained  by  this  writer,  under  their  old  Lin- 
nasan  names;  a third  fpecies  is  alfo  added,  the  urfme  floth, 
bradypus  urfinus,  the  urfiform  floth  of  Pennant,  and  petre 
floth  of  Catton, 

It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  the  immenfe  foflil  fkdeton,  of 
which  Monf.  Cuivierhas  given  an  accurate  defeription  under 
the  name  of  Megatherium,  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  mull 
have  belonged  to  an  animal  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
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genus  hrady  pug,  or  (loth,  than  to  any  other  at  prefent  known. 
The  fkeleton  alluded  to  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
La  Plata  in  a foflil  ftate,  a hundred  feet  beneath  the  furface 
of  a fandy  foil.  It  is  1 2 French  feet  long,  and  fix  in  height. 
The  orieitial  is  at  Madrid. 

BRAE-Mar,  in  Geography,  a mountainous  diftriS  of 
Scotland,  in  Aberdeen  (hire,  27  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen. 
In  this  territory  the  lall  earl  of  Mar  began  to  raife  a rebellion 
in  1715. 

Murray,  a mountainous  and  woody  traft  of  land, 
lying  on  tiie  (hores  of  E'gin  and  Nairn  in  Scotland. 

BRAG,  a name  given  to  a game  at  cards,  from  the 
nature  of  it;  the  principal  flake  being  won  by  him  who 
brags  with  mod:  confidence  and  addrefs;  i.e.  who  challenges 
■the  other  gamefters  to  produce  cards  equal  to  his.  In  this 
-game  a pair  of  aces  is  the  bed  brag,  a pair  of  kings  the  next, 
and  fo  on  : and  a pair  of  any  fort  wins  the  flake  from  the 
nioft  valuible  Angle  card.  The  knave  of  clubs  pairs  with 
any  other  card  in  hand  : but  a hand  of  cards  of  lefs  value  in 
this  game  has  fometimes  gained  the  flake  from  one  of  fupe- 
rior  value,  by  the  confidence  and  art  of  bragging;  the  con- 
tefl  being  given  up  on  the  part  of  the  latter  through  fear  of 
lofing.  One  flake  is  gained  by  the  higheft  card  that  is  turned 
up  in  dealing,  three  cards  being  dealt  round  to  each  perfon, 
and  the  lall  turned  up;  the  higheft  card  is  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds; the  other  flake  is  won  by  the  perfon  who  firft  makes 
up  the  cards  in  his  hands  one  and  thirty;  each  dignified  card 
pafiing  for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack.  Each  gamefter 
depofits  three  flakes,  one  for  each  card. 

BRAGA,  in  Geography,  the  Bragara  of  Antonin’s  Iti- 
nerary, a city  of  Portugal,  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Entre-Duero-e-Minho,  is  fituated  in  a broad  open  vale, 
cultivated  and  (haded  by  trees,  near  the  fmall  river  Cavado. 
It  is  fubjeft  to  the  archbifliop  of  the  place-,  who  has  a' re- 
venue of  above  100,000  crufades,  and  appoints  judges  avid 
two  tribunals,  the  one  fpiritnal  and  the  other  temporal  ; 
fo  that  this  is  the  only  city  where  the  king  does  not  appoint 
3 corregidor,  or  a juiz  de  fora.  In  the  coutos,  or  privileged 
places  round  the  town,  his  fentence  is  final  in  criminal  affairs, 
but  not  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Braga  contains 
about  13,000  inhabitants,  5 parifhe?,  and  7 monafteries. 
Several  of  the  ftreets  are  wide  and  open,  but  moft  of  the 
houfes  are  fmall.  Among  the  objefts  cf  curiofity  ia  this 
town,  we  may  reckon  the  large  old  Gothic  cathedral,  with 
its  antiquities  and  treafures;  and  alfo  the  church  and  monaf- 
teryof  St.  Fruftuofo,  with  its  treafures  and  relics,  and  (land- 
ing very  confpicuoufiy  on  a hill  without  the  town.  Braga 
claims  a very  ancient  origin.  The  Romans  called  it  Au- 
gufla  B-'aPcara,  and  Roman  coins  are  often  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Although  it  has  much  declined  from  its 
former  impcwtance,  it  has  a hat-manufaftory,  which  fupplies 
a great  part  of  Portugal  with  hats  for  the  common  people; 
and  it  has  alfo  an  inconfiderable  manufafture  of  knives.  It 
-exhibits  figns  of  induftry  and  activity;  and  the  women  are 
every  where  feen  knitting,  fewing,  or  making  linen.  The 
rich  inhabitants  are  reckoned  more  referved  and  unfocial  than 
their  neighbours  in  the  other  towns  of  Minho;  and  they 
are  accufed  of  being  quarrelfome,  fond  of  fcandal,  and 
of  difagreeable  manners.  N.  lat.  41°  26'.  W.  long. 
8°  9'. 

Braga,  Ha,  is  now  called  Fort  Dauphin,  in  the  ifland  of 
Cuba. 

Bkaga,  the  name  of  a liquor  brewed  in  Ruffia  from 
wheat,  which,  as  well  as  the  bufu,  that  is  brewed  only  from 
millet,  is  turbid,  foaming,  affeding  the  head,  and  drank  only 
by  the  common  people.  On  the  Terek,  a fort  of  beer  is 
brewed,  called  “ terlkaia-braga,”  by  foaking  millet  in  warm 


water;  and  when  it  is  fwoln  like  malt,  it  is  bruifed,  boiled 
foft,  and  fo  poured  upon  malted-rye  and  btirley.  By  the 
malt  the  brewage  is  tepid,  and  in  this  flate  cats  are  adde^j 
it  is  then  left  to  ferment,  and  the  hufles  being  (trained  from 
the  drink,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  It  is  of  good  colour,  always 
turbid,  rather  clammy,  difgufling  to  the  tafle  and  fmell,  and 
very  intoxicating. 

BRAGANTIA,  in  Botany,  Loureiro.  Flor.  Cochin* 
Clafs,  g'smandria  hexandr'ia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Carol,  onc-petalled ; tube  globu- 
lar, with  ten  furrows  ; border  divided  into  three,  equal,  ob- 
tufe,  recurved  fegments.  Siam,  anthers  fix,  feffile,  oblong, 
adhering  to  the  middle  of  the  ftyle.  Fiji,  flyle  thick  ; 
flig.tia  concave;  germ  linear,  inferior.  Pericarp,  long, 
quadrangular,  four-celled,  four-valved.  Seeds,  many. 

There  is  only  one  known  fpecies,  a (hrub  about  five  feet 
high.  Leaves  large,  alternate,  lanceolate,  very  entire, 
veined.  A/owrrs  in  racemes,  axillary,  brown  red.  It  grows 
on  the  mountains  of  Cochinchina. 

BRAGANZA,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Portugal,  and 
capital  of  a,  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of 
Tra-los-Mont.-s,  feated  on  a fpaciou.s  plain  near  the  river 
Ferven5a.  It  confifls  of  a city,  fortified  with  towers  and 
acaflie;  and  a town,  defended  by  a fort.  Bragsnza  contains 
two  parifh  churches,  two  h-ofpitals,  four  convents,  and  about 
2700  in!i*ibitaiits.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  towns  in  the 
kuigdorr,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Auguftus.  Its 
manufaitures  cnnfifl  of  filk  ftnfis,  velvets,  and  grograra. 
It  w'as  erefted  into  a duchy  by  Alphonfo  V.  in  1542. 
John  II.  its  eighth  dnk'-,  was  crowned  king  of  Portugal  by 
the  name  and  ftyle  of  John  iV  ; and  it  confers  the  ducal 
title  on  the  orefent  rc'gning  family.  N.  lat.  41°  57k 
W.  long,  6°  48'. 

Braganza,  a fmall  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  marche 
of  Trevilano.  in  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 

BRAGGO T,  'derived  from_  the  old  Britifh  wo-d  hrag, 
which  fignifies  malt,  and  gots,  a honey  comb,  a fo't  of  drink 
made  in  fome  parts  of  England,  of  malt,  with  honey,  fpices, 
and  other  ingredients. 

BRAGNAS,  or  Br.egnetz,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Norway,  in  a diftridl  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chriftiania,  feated  on  the  fide  of  the  river  Dramme,  oppo- 
fi'e  to  Stromfoe  and  Tanger.  Thefe  three  towns  lie  in  a 
fertile  vale,  at  fmall  diftances  from  each  other,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  fome  rugged  rocks,  and  on  the  margin  of  a bay. 
They  are  diftin^uKhed  by  the  general  name  of  Dramme, 
becaufe  they  are  fituated  on  that  river.  Each  of  them  has 
its  own  church,  and  feparate  jurifdiifion.  The  inhabitants 
are  induftrious,  and  carry  on  a confiderable  trade.  The 
principal  exports  are  timber  and  planks.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  corn,  and  lead  from  England  for  fmelting  the  filver 
ore  at  Kongfberg.  In  the  diftridf  of  Bragnas-lehn  are 
feveral  iron-works,  and  alfo  a glafs-houfe.  N.  lat.  59°  45'. 
E.  long.  10°  22'. 

BRAGOS,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  which  runs  into 
the  Segre,  6 leagues  N.E.  of  Balaguer. 

BRAGU  Point,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Ava  (fee  Ava);  and  is  fuppofed  by  M,  Goftelin  (Geogra- 
phy of  the  Greeks  analyfed)  to  be  the  “ Magnum  Pro- 
Hiontorium,”  which  M.  d’Anviile  concludes  to  be  cape  Ro- 
mania, at  the  extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca. 

BRAGUZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol; 
2-7  miles  W.  of  Trent. 

BRAHE,  Tycho,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  aftronomer, 
was  the  defeendant  of  a nob'e  family  of  Sweden,  fettled  in 
Denmark,  and  born  December  the  19th,  1546,  atKnudftorp, 
a fmall  lordfitip  near  Helfingborg  in  Scania  or  Schonen.  His: 
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father,  Otto  Brahe,  having  a large  family,  the  charge  of  his 
education  was  undertaken  by  his  uncle,  George  Brahe,  who 
adopted  him  as  his  heir.  This  was  a fortunate  circumftance 
for  Tycho,  as  his  father  thought  literature  inglorious,  and 
wifhed  all  his  fons  to  follow  the  military  proftffion.  After  a 
courfeof  private  iriftruftion  in  the  Latin  language,  his  uncle 
fent  him,  in  15 <9,  to  ftudy  philofophy  and  rhetoric  at  the 
academy  of  Copenhagen  ; where  he  was  cafually  incited  to 
the  lludy  of  allronomy  by  an  echpfe  of  the  fun,  which  hap- 
pened Augult  3 1 (I  1560,  at  the  precife  time  predidled  by 
aftronomers.  Hence  he  was  led  to  regard  that  fcicnce  as 
divine,  which  accurately  defcrihed  the  motions  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  and  predetermined  their  relative  poficions.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fcudy  of  allronomy;  and 
by  means  of  the  tables  of  Scadius,  which  he  purchafed,  he 
acquired  a k.now!ed?e  of  the  theory  of  the  planets.  In  J 562 
be  was  fent  to  llndy  the  civil  law  at  Leipzig,  in  which  he 
^made  a very  coniiderable  proficiency  ; but,  notwithftanding 
the  rcmonllrauces  of  his  tutor,  and  the  application  with 
which  he  was  required  to  profecute  the  ftiid  ; of  the  law,  his 
predominant  inclination  ltd  him  to  perfect  himfelf  in  allio- 
nomy.  With  this  view  he  expended  the  money  that  was 
allowed  him  for  his  private  cxpences,  in  the  purchafe  of 
books,  the  diiucult  p..ffages  of  which  were  explained  to 
him  by  his  private  tutor  Scultens ; and  by  means  of  a frnali 
celeftial  globe,  and  nightly  obfervations  of  the  heavens  while 
his  preceptor  was  in  bed,  he  became  acquainted,  in  the  courfe 
of  a month,  with  the  names  and  pofitionsof  the  confteliations, 
and  the  apparent  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies.  Infpired 
with  the  fame  ardent  zeal  in  the  profecucion  of  his  favourite 
fcience,  be  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  mathemancs, 
without  the  affiftance  of  a mailer,  and  invented  feveral  ma- 
thematical inllruments.  Having  paffed  three  years  at  Leip- 
zig, it  was  his  intention  to  have  purlued  his  travels  through 
Germany  ; but  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  156,^1  andihe  eftate 
■which  was  bequeathed  him,  required  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  Dif  :oi  raged,  however,  in  his  favourite  purfuits  by 
his  lelations,  he  made  the  neceffary  arrangement  of  his  affairs  ; 
and  before  the  expiration  of  a year,  he  abandoned  h’s 
country,  and  fet  out  on  his  travels.  Accordingly  he  firft 
went  to  Wittenberg,  and  on  occafion  of  th>'  plague,  which 
broke  out  in  this  town,  he  removed,  in  1567,  to  Roftoc, 
where  an  accident  occurred  that  endangered  his  life.  At  a 
wedding-feaft  to  which  he  was  invited,  a difpute  arofe  be- 
tween him  and  a Damlh  nobleman,  on  fome  fubjedl  of  ma- 
thematics, which  terminated  in  a duel ; and  having  loft  his 
nofe  in  the  confiiCl,  he  contrived  to  fnpply  the  defedf  fo  com- 
pletely, by  an  artificial  compofition  of  gold,  filver,  and  wax, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  dillinguifbed  from  the  natural  organ. 
From  Roftoc,  Tycho  continued  his  travels  through  the 
principal  towns  of  Germanv  and  Italy,  and  in  1569  he  re- 
paired to  Augfburg,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  celebrated  Peter  Ramus,  who  admired  his  fleill  in  the 
fcience  of  allronomy.  After  his  return  to  Copenhagen, 
in  ;57^>  favoured  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Steno  Billes, 

with  a convenient  retreat  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  court, 
and  the  intrufive  vifits  of  the  capital,  at  his  caftle  of  Herritz- 
vold  near  Knudftorp  ; which  alfo  afforded  him  a commodious 
fituation  for  the  conftrudlion  of  an  aftronomical  obfervatory, 
and  a chemical  laboratory.  During  his  refidence  with  his 
uncle,  Tycho,  befides  his  aftronomical  rcfearches,  profecuied, 
with  his  natural  ardour,  the  ftudy  of  cheiniftry,  or  rather  of 
alchemy,  to  v;hich  he  feems  to  have  had  an  early  inclination, 
with  the  chimerical  view  of  obtaining  the  philofopher’s  ftone, 
that  he  might  amafs  wealth  fuf&cient  to  enable  him  to  fettle 
in  fome  foreign  country.  At  Herritzvold  he  obferved,  in 
1572,  a new  liar  in  the  conllellation  Caffiopeia.  Soon  after 


this  period  he  incurred  the  refentment  of  his  relations  by 
marrying  a beautiful  country  girl,  whofe  name  was  Chriftina, 
and  who  was  the  daughter  of  a neighbouring  peafant.  Al- 
though he  offered  various  reafons  in  juftification  of  his  choice, 
the  connexion  with  a perfon  fo  far  below  his  rank  alienated 
his  family  from  him  ; and  they  refufed  to  hold  any  inter- 
courfe  with  him,  until  Frederic  II.  interpofed,  and  authorita- 
tively tfftfted  a reconciliation.  Tycho  himfelf  feems  not 
to  have  repented  of  his  choice  ; but  found  in  his  Chnflina, 
to  whom  affeftion  had  attached  him,  a grateful  companion, 
and  an  obedient  wife.  In  1574,  he  commenced  his  ledlures 
at  Copenhagen,  by  the  exprels  defire  of  the  king  ; and  in 
thefe  ledlures  he  took  occafion  to  explain  the  theory  of  the 
planets,  introducing  his  explanation  by  a learned  oration  on 
the  hiftory  and  excellency  of  aftronomy  and  the  fifter-fcicnces, 
with  fome  remarks  in  favour  of  judicial  aftrologv,  a ftudy  no 
lefs  congeni  d to  the  times  than  to  the  inclinations  of  Tycho 
himfelf.  Difgufted  by  the  coiiduft  of  his  relations,  and  with 
his  countrymen  in  general,  our  philofopher  determined  to 
quit  Denmark  and  iettle  abroad.  After  travelling  through 
Germany  and  Italy,  he  at  length  formed  a purpofe  of  fixing 
his  relidence  at  Bafle,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  the  cheapnefs  of  living,  the  celebrity  of  the 
univcrfity,  and  the  opportunity  this  fituation  would  afford 
him  of  maintaining  a correfpondence  with  the  aftronomers  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  With  this  view  he  returned 
to  Denmark  ; but  whilft  he  was  preparing  for  his  removal, 
he  received  an  unexpedlcd  meffage  from  the  kiiiJ.  Frede- 
ric, fecretly  apprifed  of  his  intentions,  was  unwilling  that 
Denrr;ark  fiiouM  be  deprived  of  fo  great  an  ornament  ; and 
in  order  to  retain  him  in  his  dominions,  offered  him  protec- 
tion, and,  with  a liberality  which  did  honour  to  the  monarch 
as  wrll  as  to  the  philofopher,  prefented  him  with  the  ifland 
of  Huen,  and  premifed  to  eredt  the  buildings  and  to  provide 
the  apparatus  neceffary  for  his  fcientific  purfuits.  He  alfo 
fettled  on  him  a penfion  of  2000  crowns  a year,  and  gave  him 
a fee  in  Norway,  and  a canonry  of  Rofehild,  which  produced  a 
thoufand  more. 

This  liberal  offer  Tycho  gratefully  accepted  ; and  repair- 
ing to  Pluen,  he  was  prefent,  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1576, 
at  the  laying  of  the  fit  11  Hone  cf  a magnificent  houfe,  which 
he  aftei  wards  called  Uraniburg,  or  the  Callle  of  the  Flea- 
vens.  This  was  a building  60  feet  fquare,  containing  a 
fpacious  fuit  of  apartments,  an  obfervatory,  and  a fubterra- 
ceous  laboratory  ; for  the  ereflion  of  which  the  king  fup- 
plitrd  100,000  rix-dollars  (20000I,),  and  Tycho  himfelf 
expended  no  lefs  a fum.  He  afterwards  conftrudled  a de- 
tached building  for  his  obfervatory,  which  he  called  Stiern- 
berg,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Stars.  In  this  retreat  he 
paffed  20  years,  and,  by  his  obfervations  and  fliidv.  greatly 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  aftronomy. 
He  maintained  ten  or  twelve  fcholarr,  whom  he  irflrudlcd  in 
mathematics  and  aftronom),  and  whom  he  employed  as  his 
aflillants  in  his  obfervations.  His  retreat  was  not,  however, 
that  of  an  hermit,  who  fecluded  himfelf  from  fociety  ; but 
he  lived  in  a fumptuous  and  hofoitable  manner,  affording 
tree  accefs  and  liberal  entertainment  to  all  vifitors.  Amonp- 
thefe  were  perlons  of  the  bight  ft  rank,  fuch  as  Ulric,  duke 
of  Mecklenburgh,  with  his  daughter  Sophia,  queen  of  Den- 
mark ; William,  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffd ; and  James  VI. 
king  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  James  I.  of  England,  on 
occafion  of  his  repairing  to  Copenhagen  in  1590  for  the 
purpofe  of  concluding  his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Anne. 
James  remained  with  Tycho  eight  days;  and,  on  leaving  him, 
made  him  a handfome  prefent,  granted  him  a royal  licence 
for  the  publication  of  his  works,  accompanied  with  an  ho- 
nourable teftimony  to  his  talents  and  learning,  and  compoied 
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fome  Latin  verfes  in  His  praife,  more  expreflive  of  efteem  and 
admiration,  than  remarkable  for  claflic  elegance.  In 
Tycho  had  the  honour  of  a vifit  from  his  own  fovereign, 
Chriftian  IV.,  then  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age  ; who  ex- 
prefl'ed  great  fatisfadlion  in  examining  his  aftronomical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  and  propofcd  to  him  feveral  quellions 
on  various  points  of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  principles  of  fortification,  and  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  firips.  He  was  alfo  highly  delighted  with  a gilt  tin 
globe,  which  reprcfented  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  being 
turned  on  its  axis,  exhibited  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun, 
together  with  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  heavenly  bo- 
dies. The  king,  upon  being  prefented  with  this  curious 
machine,  acknowledged  the  favour  by  the  donation  of  a 
gold  chain,  and  by  an  affurance  of  inviolable  proteddion  and 
encouragement.  Nstwithftanding  thefe  alTurances,  the  ene- 
mies of  Tycho,  jealous  of  his  merit,  or  offended  by  the 
violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  feverity  of  his  fatire,  con- 
trived, in  1596,  under  various  pretences,  to  divert  the  young 
king’s  attachment,  and  to  induce  him  to  deprive  the  aftro- 
nomer  of  his  penfion,  his  fee,  and  the  canonry  of  Rofchild. 
Thus  deprived  of  the  means  cf  fupporting  his  espenlive 
ellablifliment  at  Uraniburg,  Tycho  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  quitting  his  favourite  refidence,  and  repairing  to 
Copenhagen,  where  for  a (liort  time  he  continued  his  obfer- 
vations.  But  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  purfued  him  ; 
and  therefore,  after  having  tranfported  from  Uraniburg  all 
thofe  parts  of  his  apparatus  which  could  be  removed,  he 
•departed  from  Copenhagen  with  his  wife  and  family,  landed 
at  Roftnc,  and  remained  a year  at  Wanfbeck,  with  his  learned 
friend  Henry  Rantzau. 

About  this  time  he  publilhed  his  adrcnomical  treatife, 
intitled  “ Aftronomia  inftaurata  mechanica  and  having 
dedicated  it  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.,  who  had  a 
tafle  for  mechanics  and  chemiflry,  he  received  from  him  an 
invitation  to  fettle  at  Prague,  whither  he  removed,  to-wards 
the  clofe  of  the  year  159S,  The  emperor  granted  him  a 
magnificent  houfe,  afligned  him  a peniion  of  3000  crowns, 
and  promifed  him  a Ice  for  himfelf  and  his  defeendants. 
Here  he  feemed  to  have  obtained  a fixed  fettlement  for  him- 
felf, and  his  fons,  and  his  fcholars,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  Kepler;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  this  fuuation.  About  a year  before  his  death,  he  felt 
fymptoms  of  declining  health,  occafioned,  probably,  by  his 
•intenfe  application,  and  by  the  chagrin  he  had  fuffered  on 
his  removal  from  Uraniburg;  to  thefe  he  was  himfelf  con- 
feious,  though  he  concealed  them  as  much  as  poflible  from 
his  friends.  But  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  deceafe  was  a 
ftrangury,  brought  on  by  drinking  more  than  he  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do,  at  the  table  of  a lord  named  Rofenberg, 
and  by  an  imprudent  retention  of  mine  ; and  attended  with 
excruciating  torments,  which  occafioned  a violent  fever,  and 
a temporary  delirium  ; in  the  paroxyfms  of  which  he  was 
heard  frequently  to  exclaim,  “ Ne  fruftra  vixifle  vidtar  ;” 
i.  e.  that  I may  not  feem  to  have  lived  in  vain.  When  the 
fever  fubfided,  and  he  recovered  his  fenfes,  he  was  well  ap- 
prifed  of  his  approaching  end.  In  the  profpeft  of  it  he 
gave  neceffary  orders  with  compofure  and  refignation,  amu- 
fed  himfelf  with  compofing  an  extempore  copy  of  verfes, 
fung  various  hymns,  offered  up  prayers  to  the  bupreme 
Being,  recommended  to  his  family  and  friends  piety  and 
fubmiJfiion  to  the  divine  will  ; charged  his  fons,  that  none  of 
his  works  fliould  be  loll ; exhorted  his  pupils  to  perfevere 
in  their  ftudies,  and  converfed  with  Kepler  on  the  abllrufer 
parts  of  aftronomy,  and  nquefted  him  to  complete  the  Ro- 
dolphine  tables  which  he  had  conftrufted  for  regulating  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  Thus  employing  his  lall  moments, 


he  expired  fo  quietly,  that  he  was  neither  heard  nor  feen  by 
any  of  thofe  who  were  prefent,  to  breathe  his  lall.  He  died 
Oilober  the  24th,  1601,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age  ; and 
was  very  magnificently  interred  in  the  principal  church  at 
Prague,  where  a noble  monument  was  eredled  to  his  me- 
mory. His  wife,  two  fons,  and  four  daughters,  furvived 
him- 

Tycho  Brahe  was  a man  of  moderate  flature,  wdth  light 
red  hair,  and  a countenance  that  was  rather  handfome.  As 
to  his  mental  powers,  he  combined  energy  and  aflivity  ; and 
thus  endowed,  he  was  admirably  qualified  for  arriving  at 
thofe  eminent  attainments  by  which  he  was  dillinguifhed. 
His  merit  as  an  aftronoiner  is  unquellionable  ; for  though 
he  rejected  the  fimple  and  beautiful  fyftem  of  Copernicus, 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  abfurdities  of  the  Ptole- 
maic hypotbefis,  he  formed  a fyfttm  conformable  to  the 
more  obvious  phenomena,  but  which  did  not  require  any 
motion  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit.  To  this  fyftem 
(for  an  account  of  which,  fee  System)  he  was  fo  zealoufly 
attached,  that,  in  his  lall  moments,  he  defired  his  favourite 
fchola',  llie  great  Kepler,  to  follow  his  hypothefis  rather 
than  that  of  Copernicus.  For  a further  account  of  his  dif- 
coveries,  as  well  as  for  a concife  abllraft  of  his  hiftory,  fee 
Astronomy.  As  a poet,  Tycho  wrote  fome  Latin  verfes, 
which  are  not  altogether  deftitute  of  clafiic  elegance.  He 
had  alfo  a tafle  for  building  ; he  drew  the  plan  of  the  caflle 
of  Cronberg,  and  fieetched  the  defign  for  the  noble  maufo- 
leum  of  Frederic  II.,  which  was  executed  in  Italy,  and 
eredled  in  the  caflle  of  Rofchild.  As  a medical  pradlitioner, 
he  was  fond  of  being  confulted,  and  gave  his  advice  and 
medicines  gratis ; he  invented  an  elixir,  which  he  calls  an 
infallible  remedy  for  epidemic^  diforders,  and  of  which  he 
publilhed  the  recipe  in  a letter  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus. 
He  was  Jikewife  a good  mechanic,  and  conflrudled  feveral 
automata,  which  he  took  delight  in  exhibiting  to  the  pea- 
fants ; and  in  his  apartments  at  Uraniburg  he  had  feveral 
contrivances,  which  were  calculated  to  deceive  and  aftonifh 
thofe  who  came  to  vifit  and  confult  him.  He  was  alfo  very 
much  devoted  to  the  fludy  of  chemiflry  ; and  expended  ns 
much  on  the  terreflrial  altronomy,  as  he  llyled  it,  as  on  the 
celeftial  ; but  he  has  left  no  writings  on  this  fubjedl.  In- 
deed, his  refearches  in  this  department  of  fcience,  like  thofe 
of  his  contemporaries,  were  direcled  to  the  vifionary  defide- 
rata.  To  judicial  aftrology  he  was  addifted  to  a degree 
that  is  truly  aflonifliing  ; and  he  manifcfled  a pronenefs  to 
credulity  and  fuperllition,  very  unfuitable  to  his  learning  and 
judgment.  He  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  good  and  bad 
omens  ; infomuch,  that  if  he  met  an  old  woman  on  firll 
leaving  his  houfe,  or  a hare  croffed  him  upon  his  journey,  he 
would  inflantly  return  home.  Fle  took  pleafure  in  being 
confulted  as  a fertune-teller  ; and  pretended,  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies  enabled  him  to  obferve  horo- 
fcopes,  and  to  foretel  future  events.  At  his  houfe  at 
Uraniburg,  he  kept  an  infane  perfon,  who  fat  at  his  feet 
during  the  time  of  dinner,  and  whom  he  fed  with  his  own 
hand  ; and  he  noted  down  any  incoherent  exprefiions  which 
were  uttered  by  this  perfon,  under  a perfuafion,  that  the 
mind,  in  a ftate  of  emotion,  was  capable  of  predicting  future 
events ; and  he  even  believed,  that,  if  any  inhabitant  of  the 
ifland  was  taken  ill,  this  idiot  could  predift  his  recovery  or 
deceafe. 

As  to  his  natural  difpofition,  it  was  irritable,  impetuous, 
morofe,  and  inflexible  ; and  he  indulged  a humour  for  rail- 
lery, to  a degree  that  gave  offence  ; but  while  he  rallied 
others  without  referve,  and  becoming  caution,  he  was  eafily 
provoked  by  the  raillery  of  others.  If,  however,  we  divert 
our  attention  from  the  unfavourable  to  the  brighter  parts  of 
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h)’«  charafter,  we  fliall  be  juftified  in  adopting  tlie  eulogy  of 
his  panegyriil  JofTehus,  in  his  “ Funeral  oration  who 
obTerves  concerning  him,  that  “ His  ftudies  were  life  ; 
jneditation,  delight  ; fcience,  riches  ; virtue,  nobility  ; and 
religion,  his  conftant  guide.”  Gaffendus,  in  his  “ Equitis 
DaniTychonis  Brahe  Aftronomorum  Coryphasi  vita,”  gives 
the  following  lift  of  his  principal  writings  ; 

I.  “ An  account  of  the  new  ftar  which  appeared  Nov. 
12tb,  1572,  in  Cafllopeia,”  Copenhagen,  1573,  qto.  2.  “ An 
oration  concerning  the  mathematical  fciences,  pronounced 
in  the  univerfuy  of  Copenhagen,  in  1574 ;”  publiihed  by 
Conrad  Aflac,  of  Bergen,  in  Norway.  3.  “ A treatiie  on  the 
comet  of  the  year  1577,  immediately  after  it  difappearcd.” 
Upon  revifing  it  nine  years  afterward'’,  he  added  a loth 
chapter,  printed  at  Uraniburgh,  1589,  4.  “ Another  trea- 

tife  on  the  new  phsenomeua  of  the  heavens ;”  in  the  firft 
part  of  which  he  treats  of  the  reftitution,  as  he  calls  it,  of 
the  fun,  and  of  the  fixed  ftars ; and  in  the  fecond  part,  of  a 
new  ftar  which  had  then  made  its  appearance.  5.  “A  col- 
ledlion  of  aftronomical  epiftles,”  qto.  Uraniburgh,  1396  ; 
Nuremberg,  1602,  and  Francfort,  i6to.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Maurice,  landgrave  of  HefTe  ; becaufe  it  contains  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  letters  of  the  landgrave  William,  his 
father,  and  of  Chriftopher  Rothmann,  the  mathematician  of 
that  prince,  to  Tycho,  and  of  Tycho  to  them.  6.  “ The 
mechanical  principles  of  aftronomy  reftored,”  Wandefburg, 
1598,  folio.  7.  “ An  anfwer  to  the  letter  of  a certain 
Scotchman  concerning  the  comet  in  the  year  1577.”  8.  “ On 
the  compofifion  of  an  elixir  for  the  plague;  addrtffed  to 
the  emperor  Rodolphus.”  9.  “ An  elegy  upon  his 
exile;”  Roftock,  1614,  4to.  10.  “ The  Rodolphine  ta- 
bles,” revifed  and  publifhed  by  Kepler,  according  to  Tycho’s 
defire.  ii.“  An  accurate  enumeration  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
addreffed  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus.”  12.  “ A complete 
catalogue  of  1000  of  the  fixed  ftars,  which  Kepler  has  in- 
ferted  in  the  Rodolphine  tables.”  13.  “ Hiftoria  cseleftis  ; or, 
a biftory  of  the  heavens,  in  two  parts  ;”  the  firft  containing 
the  obfervations  he  had  made  at  Uraniburgh,  in  16  books  ; 
the  latter  containing  the  obfervations  made  at  Wandefburg, 
Wittenberg,  Prague,  See.  in  4 books.  14.  “ An  epiftle 
to  Cafter  Pucer,”  printed  at  Copenhagen.  1668. 

The  apparatus  of  Tycho  Brahe,  after  having  been  tranf- 
ported  from  place  to  place,  during  his  life,  was,  after  his 
death,  purchafed  of  his  heirs  by  the  emperor  Rodolphus  for 
22,000  crowns  of  gold.  The  perfons  to  whofe  cuftody  he 
committed  them,  concealed  them  from  infpetfion  ; and  thus 
they  remained  ufelefs  till  the  time  of  the  troubles  of  Bohe- 
mia, when  the  army  of  the  eleftor  palatine  plundered  them, 
breaking  fome  of  them,  and  applying  others  to  different 
ufes.  The  great  celeftial  globe  of  brafs  was  preferved  ; 
carried  from  Prague,  and  depofited  with  the  Jefuits  of 
Neyffa  in  Silefia,  whence  it  was  afterwards  taken,  about  the 
year  1633,  ^7  Udalric,  fon  of  Chriftian,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  placed  in  the  hall  r f the  royal  academy  at  Copenhagen.* 
Gaffendi,  ubi  fupra.  Moreri.  Coxe’s  ^'ravel3  in  Denmark, 
&c.  vol.  V.  p.  191,  See.  8vo.  Gen.  Dift. 

BRAHELINNA,  in  Geography,  a town  and  royal  de- 
meine  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Savolax. 

BRAHESTAD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Eaft  Bothnia,  built  by  count  Peter  Brahe  in  1652,  and 
invefted  with  the  privileges  of  a town.  It  has  a commo- 
dious harbour. 

BRAHILOW,  or  Braila,  a town  of  Walachia  feated 
on  the  Danube,  near  the  confines  of  Moldavia,  oppofite  to 
Siliftria.  N.  lat.4^’.  long.  27°.  14'. 

BRAHIN,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minfli  ; 48m:iiles  E.  of  Mozyr. 

VOL.V. 


BPtAILLER,  Fr,  to  feream  and  roar  in  finging  vul- 
garly, like  country  pfalmodifts  and  parifh  clerks. 

BRAILS,  in  Sea  Language,  a general  name  given  to  all 
ropes  which  are  employed  to  haul  up,  or  collcft  to  their 
yards,  the  bottoms,  lower  corners,  and  flcirts  of  the  great 
fails,  for  the  more  ready  furling  them  whenever  it  becomes 
neceflary.  In  particular,  it  is  applied  to  ropes,  faftened  at 
different  places  on  the  aftmoft  ridge  of  the  mizen,  and  oaff- 
ing  through  blocks  on  the  mizen  mart,  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  or  brailing  up  the  fail  to  the  maft ; boats  with 
either  gaff  or  fprit-fails  have  generally  brails  attached  to 
thefe  fads.  The  operation  of  thus  drawing  them  together, 
is  called  brailing  them  up,  or  hauling  them  up  in  the  brails. 

BRAIN,  in  Anatomy.  The  bram  is  a folt  and  fomewhat 
white  fubftance,  fituated  in  the  cavity  of  the  fltull,  and  cor- 
refponding  in  form  to  that  cavity.  Its  parrs  are  fnpporud 
by  a firm  membrane,  called  the  dura  mater,  and  its  fub- 
ftance is  immediately  invefted  by  a more  delicate  membrane, 
named  the  pia  mater.  The  Greeks  termed  thtfe  mem- 
branes limply  meninges,  whilft  the  Latin  writers  gave  them 
the  name  of  matres,  from  the  fuppofition,  that  they  v\'ere 
the  origins  of  the  other  membranes  of  the  body.  We  fhall 
firft  deferibe  the  diflVdfion  of  the  brain  ; which  will  compre- 
hend an  account  of  its  membranes,  of  its  general  divifiorio, 
and  of  the  appearances  found  in  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  premife  a few  general  obfer- 
vations. The  ftrudture  of  the  brain  is  remarkably  conftant 
and  uniform,  very  feldom  deviating  from  the  accuftomtd 
ftandurd.  Varieties  in  formation  occur  not  unfrequently  in 
moft  other  parts  of  the  body  ; but  the  parts  ot  the  brain 
preferve  an  almoft  invariable  relation  of  form,  pofition, 
magnitude,  and  connediion,  which  feems  to  prove,  that  the 
right  performance  of  the  fundions  of  this  organ  requires 
an  exadnefs  in  the  ftrudure  of  individual  parts.  The  brain 
is  fymmetrical  ; all  its  parts  are  double  ; even  thofe  which 
being  fitnated  in  the  middle,  appear  on  fuperficial  examina- 
tion to  be  fingle.  will  be  round,  by  more  attentive  invtfti- 
gation,  to  cnnrfill  of  two  fymmetrical  portions,  e.  g.  the 
corpus  callorucn  fepttim  lucidumand  medulla  fpinalis.  The 
W’eight  of  the  brain,  according  to  Soemmerring,  varies  from 
oz.  to3ft  3^  oz.  (De  corpus  humani  fabrica,  tom. 
iv.  ^ 23.)  Out  of  two  hundred  brains  which  he  has  examined, 
none  weighed  four  pounds,  whereas  Haller  ftates  its  weight 
generally  at  five  pounds.  This  error  mull  of  courfe  affed 
the  account,  which  that  author  gives,  of  the  proportion 
between  the  weight  of  the  brain,  and  that  of  the  body. 
The  weight  of  the  brain,  compared  with  that  of  the  body, 
is  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  age  of  the  fubjed.  It  is  foft 
and  almoft  fluid  in  young  fubjtds,  becomesAf  a more  folid 
confidence  with  increafing  age,  and  is  firmeft  in  old  perfons. 

Difection  of  the  brain.  An  incifion  Ihould  be  rhade  from 
ear  to  ear  through  the  fcalp,  which  is  to  be  refieded  from 
the  cranium  forwards  and  backwards.  The  cranium  is  next 
to  be  fawn  through  in  a circular  manner,  as  low  down  as 
convenient. 

In  lifting  off  the  top  of  the  fltull,  it  is  torn  from  the  dura 
mater,  which  is  clofeiy  conneded  to  it  by  veffels  and  cellular 
fubftance.  The  dura  mater  may  be,  therefore,  regarded  as 
the  periofteum  of  the  internal  table  of  the  fkull,  as  well  as 
the  membrane  which  invefti  and  fiipports  the  brain.  The 
furtace  of  the  membrane  is  covered  with  bloody  points, 
which  are  the  orifices  of  the  torn  veffels  that  conneded  the 
dura  mater  to  the  inner  table  of  the  bone.  Thefe  are  more 
numerous  in  the  courfe  of  the  future.s  than  elfewhere,  but 
abundant  in  every  part.  This  is  manihft  from  the  pores 
obfervable  in  the  internal  table  of  the  fleuil  ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  more  blood  is  fent  into  the  bone  for 
C c its 
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its  nutrition,  from  the  dura  mater,  than  from  the  pericra- 
nium. 

The  dura  mater,  which  is  a very  ftrong,  denfe,  and  in- 
elaftic  membrane,  confiftsof  two  layers,  intimately  connefted 
in  general,  but  Separated  from  each  other  at  particular  parts, 
fo  as  to  leave  vacancies  between  them  called  finufes,  into 
which  the  veins  of  the  brain  pour  their  blood.  (For  an 
account  of  the  finufes,  fee  Veins,  dijlrihution  of.)  Its 
ftrufture  is  obvioufly  fibrous ; the  fibres  not  following  any 
regular  diftribution,  but  interfering  each  other  in  every  di* 
reftion.  After  being  macerated  for  fome  time  in  water,  it 
is  refolved  into  a firm  tendinous  kind  of  cellular  texture. 
The  fides  of  the  membrane  are  covered  by  the  ramifications 
of  the  arteria  meningea  media,  which  are  very  confpicuous 
on  the  mere  removal  of  the  fleull  cap,  each  branch  being 
accompanied  by  two  veins.  (For  the  defeription  of  this 
artery,  fee  Arteries,  dyirihution  of.)  In  the  middle  of  the 
fuperior  furface  of  the  membrane  is  a deprefiion,  extending 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  os  frontis  to  the  tentorium,  which 
denotes  the  fituation  of  the  fuperior  longitudinal  iinus. 

We  alfo  obferve,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  dura  mater, 
clutters  of  little  white  granular  bodies,  termed  glandulae 
Pacchioni.  Thefe  vary  in  number  and  fituation  ; fometimes 
they  rife  in  little  heaps  on  the  fide  of  the  longitudinal  finus, 
and  are  lodged  in  confiderable  cavities  formed  in  the  bone 
for  their  reception.  In  other  inttances  the  clutters  of  thefe 
glands  are  fo  fmall  and  few  in  number,  that  they  may  efcape 
obfervation.  In  differing  the  brain,  we  are  in  the  next 
place  to  cut  the  dura  mater  round  on  a level  with  the  bone 
which  we  have  fawn,  except  in  front  and  behind,  where  the 
falx  is  fituated.  We  are  then  enabled  to  refleft  it  on  either 
fide  from  thofe  membranes  which  immediately  inveft  the 
brain.  Its  inner  furface  is  fmooth  and  Ihining,  and  has  no 
conneftion  with  the  pia  mater,  except  at  the  upper  part, 
near  to  the  longitudinal  linus.  Tne  connexion  at  this  part 
is  of  two  kinds  ; one  by  means  of  large  veins,  which,  coming 
from  the  furface  of  the  brain,  pafs  between  the  layers  of  the 
dura  mater  to  terminate  in  the  longitudinal  finus  : the  other 
by  means  of  clutters  of  glandulte  Pacchioni,  which  adhere 
equally  to  the  under  layer  of  the  dura  mater,  and  furface  of 
the  membranes,  which  more  immediately  inveft  the  brain. 
Thefe  glands  are  found  not  only  in  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  of  the  dura  mater,  but  frequently  they  communicate 
and  make  one  clutter  through  an  opening  in  the  membrane. 
They  are  alfo  found  attached  to  the  inner  furface  of  the 
longitudinal  finus.  The  life  of  thefe  glands,  as  they  are 
called,  is  not  known. 

The  internal  layer  of  the  dura  mater  forms,  by  its  fecef- 
fion  from  the  outer,  proceffes  for  the  fupport  of  the  brain  : 
the  principal  of  thefe  are,  one  which  defeends  perpendicu- 
larly between  the  hemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  called 
the  falx  cerebri,  from  the  fhape  of  its  lower  edge;  and  one 
which  proceeds  tranfverfely,  fupporting  the  back  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  feparating  them  from  the  cerebellum.  As 
this  is  ftretched  acrofs  over  the  cerebellum,  it  is  called  the 
tentorium  cerebelli.  The  falx  is  a duplicature  of  the  inter- 
nal layer  of  the  dura  mater,  which  begins  to  recede  from  the 
external  at  the  asthmoid  bone,  and  inclofes  the  crifta  galli 
of  that  bone.  It  proceeds  in  like  manner  from  the  fpine, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  os  frontis,  from  the  fagittal 
future  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  from  the  upper  half  of  the 
perpendicular  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  it  terminates 
behind  in  the  tentorium,  gradually  increafing  in  breadth  to 
its  termination. 

The  arteria, meningea  media  is  the  principal  fource  of  the 
arterial  fupply  of  the  dura  mater  : it  receives  fome  fmall 
branches  in  front  from  the  internal  carotid,  ophthalmic,  and 


pharyngeal  arteries : behind  from  the  occipital  and  vertebral 
veflels.  Its  veins  open  into  the  neareft  finufes.  The  accu- 
rate refearchesof  Lobftein  and  Wrifberg  have  fhewn  that  no 
nerves  can  be  traced  to  this  membrane.  (See  Comment 
Gottingeiis : an.  1777.  Ludwig  colleft.  feriptor.  neurol. 
minor,  tom.  1 . ) 

After  the  connexion  of  the  dura  mater  with  the  fub- 
jacent  membranes  is  broken,  the  front  of  the  falx  is  to  be 
divided  from  the  crifta  galli,  and  that  procefs  is  to  be  turned 
back  fronj  between  the  hemifpheres  of  the  brain.  Then 
the  brain  and  its  immed'ate  invefting  membranes  become 
fairly  expofed  to  our  examination.  Thefe  membranes  were 
confidered  -as  one,  and  called  the  pia  mater,  till  Ruyfeb 
demonftrated  that  they  were  two.  The  outer  one  is  uni. 
formly  fpread  over  the  vifible  furface  of  the  brain,  is  of  a 
pale  white  colour,  yet  in  fome  degree  tranfparent,  very 
thin,  devoid  of  evident  veffcls,  and  is  named  the  tunica  arach- 
noidea.  It  is  feen  mod  diftinflly  where  it  pafles  between 
the  two  lobes  ot  the  cerebellum  : in  moft  other  parts  of  the 
brain  it  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  pia  mater.  Although  the 
tunica  arachnoidea  has  in  its  natural  ftate  no  vifible  veflels, 
yet,  when  it  is  inflamed,  its  veflels  become  enlarged  and 
evident,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  contributes 
at  all  times  to  fecrete  its  (hare  of  that  liquor  which  preferves 
it  feparate  from  the  dura  mater.  In  inflammation  of  the  pia 
mater  and  tunica  arachnoidea,  it  is  common  to  have  a turbid 
and  fometimes  puriform  fluid  effufed  between  it  and  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  doubtlefs  fecreted  by  the  inflamed 
membrane. 

The  membrane  which  lies  beneath  the  tunica  arachnoidea 
is  called  the  pia  mater  ; it  covers  the  whole  furface  of  the 
brain,  fending  down  proceffes  between'  all  its  convolutions. 
It  is  extremely  vafcular,  and  a great  portion  of  the  blood, 
which  the  brain  receives,  is  fpread  out  upon  its  furface  in 
minute  veflels  : from  thefe  others  proceed  capable  of  ad- 
mitting very  fubtle  injeftiens.  From  the  great  numbei  of 
veflels,  which  ramify  on  this  membrane,  Soemmerring  calls 
this  membrane,  mtmbrana  vafculofa  cerebri.  Its  veflels 
are  fewer  and  fmaller  where  it  covers  medullary  parts,  than 
where  it  is  in  contaft  with  the  cortex.  The  proceffes  which 
pafs  from  its  infide  no  where  touch  medullary  matter. 
The  outer  furface  is  tolerably  fmooth  ; the  inner  iiniverfally 
villous,  from  the  torn  orifices  of  innumeiable  vtffels  which 
entered  the  fubftance  of  the  brain. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  having  been  examined,  may 
be  removed ; and  then  the  furface  of  the  cerebrum  is 
brought  into  view,  which  appears  convoluted,  fo  as  to  re- 
fcmble  the  windings  of  the  fmail  inteftines.  Thefe  con- 
volutio'ns  do  not  in  general  penetrate  more  than  one  inch,  or 
one  inch  and  a half,  into  the  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum.  A 
very  deep  fiffure  is  however  obferved  extending  itfrif  ob- 
liquely upwards,  and  bickwards,  from  the  alse  of  the  fphenoid 
bone  ; and  this  is  called  the  fiffura  magna  Sylvii. 

The  encephalon  or  brain  is  divided  into  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata. 

The  cerebrum  is  the  uppermott  portion,  and  by  much  the 
largeft,  and  that  which  fii ft  claims  our  attention  m diffec- 
tion.  It  refts  upon  the  tentorium  and  petrous  portions  of 
the  temporal  bones  behind,  and  upon  the  fphenoid  alae,  and 
tlie  orbitary  proceffes  of  the  frontal  bones  in  front.  Its 
fuperior  furface  prefents  a regularly  convex  oval,  narrower  in 
front  than  behind.  This  oval  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
named  hemifpheres,  by  a deep  longitudinal  fiffur  ■,  into 
which  the  falx  cerebri  defeends.  The  depth  of  this  deft 
being  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  falx,  the  oppofed 
plane  furfaces  of  the  hemifpheres  are  loofely  united  below 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  falx,  by  veflels  and  cellular  fub- 
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ftaoce.  The  hsmirpheres  are  conjoined  below,  and  the  part 
which  unites  them  can  be  perceived  at  a confiderable  depth 
from  the  furface,  by  di(lra£ling  the  hemifpheres  from  each 
other.  It  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  is  called  the 
corpus  callofum.  (In  a fingular  inftance,  wliich  occurred  to 
Mr.  Carlifle,  the  falx  was  deficient,  and  there  was  no  divifion 
into  hemifpheres.  See  Tranfadlions  of  a Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge,  vol.  i. 
p.  212.)  Each  hemifphere  is  divided  into  tw©  lobes.  This 
fubdivilion  is  the  confequence  of  the  projeddion  of  the  tranf- 
vetfe  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  which  divides  the 
bottom  of  it  into  two  furfaces  ; and  it  is  from  this  divi- 
fion that  the  fiffura  Sylvu  commences.  All  that  part  of 
the  hemifphere  which  is  in  front  of  the  fiffura  Sylvn,  and 
which  reds  on  the  orbit,  is  called  the  anterior  lobe  ; and  ad 
that  which  is  fupported  by  the  fphenoid  alae,  by  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  tentorium,  is  called  tl  e 
pollerior  lobe.  Such  is  Hader’s  divifion  of  the  cerebrum, 
which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  anatomifts.  Some 
authors,  however,  divide  the  pofterioror  great  lobe  into  two 
parts;  calling  that  portion  of  it,  which  relfs  in  the  middle 
foffa  of  the  bafis  cranii,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain;  and 
that  which  is  fupported  by  the  tentorium,  the  polterior 
lobe. 

As  there  are  no  dillinguifltable  parts  in  the  upper  portions 
of  the  hemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum,  fo  in  dilftdfion  it  is 
cuftomary  to  pare  all  thefe  away,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
corpus  callofum,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  more  eafily 
to  open,  and  more  particularly  to  examine,  certain  cavities 
which  are  fituated  on  either  fide  of  that  body,  and  which 
are  called  the  lateral  ventricles.  On  m''aking  a feftion  of  the 
brain  we  perceive  that  it  iscompofed  of  two  fubttances,  an 
exterior  one  which  is  of  a grey  colour,  and  an  interior  one 
which  is  wdiite.  Thefe  are  termed  fimply  the  cineritious  and 
white  fubftances,  or  fubftantia  cinerea  and  alba;  or,  from 
the  former  furrounding  the  latter,  as  the  bark  does  the  wood 
of  a tree,  they  are  named  in  contra-diftinftion,  the  cortical 
and  medullary  fubfiances  of  the  brain.  The  cortical  part 
receives  fo  great  a fupply  of  blood,  that  after  a fuccefsfiil 
injeftion  it  appears  almoft  compofed  of  velfels  ; the  medul- 
lary fubftance  on  the  contrary  has  very  few  veffels.  In  the 
crura  cerebri  is  a fmall  portion  of  a black  fubftance,  named 
by  Soemmerring  locus  niger;  and  in  fome  places,  a fourth 
fubftance,  partaking  of  the  appearances  of  the  cortical  and 
medullary  matter,  is  deferibed,  as  in  the  under  furface  of 
the  pofterior  lobe,  and  is  named  by  Soemmerring  portio 
intermedia. 

When  the  fubftance  of  the  two  hemifpheres  has  been  re- 
moved by  repeated  horizontal  feftions,  as  low  as  the  furface 
of  the  corpus  callofum,  we  fee  the  greateft  extent  of  me- 
dullary matter,  that  can  be  demonttrated  in  the  brain.  The 
medulla  of  the  two  hemifpheres  is  united  by  the  corpus 
callofum.  The  margin  alone  is  grey  ; all  the  reft  is  white. 
-This  appearance  is  the  centrum  ovale  of  Vieuffens;  the 
maximus  medullse  orbis  of  Soemmerring:  a more  complete 
view  of  the  corpus  callofum  is  now  obtained.  This  part  is 
overlapped  by  the  edges  of  the  two  hemifpheres,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  is  completely  hidden,  until  the  hemifpheres 
are  either  held  afunder,  or  removed  by  difleflion.  Its 
length  is  equal  to  that  of  one  half  of  the  hemifphere,  and  it 
is  placed  ia  fuch  a fituation,  that  a fpace  equal  to  one  third 
of  its  own  length  is  left,  between  its  anterior  extremity  and 
the  front  of  the  cranium,  and  another  twice  as  long  between 
its  pofterior  part  and  the  back  of  the  flcull.  The  breadth  of 
■this  part  is  about  |of  an  inch,  but  lefs  in  front.  Its  upper 
furface  is  convex.  It  turns  downwards  in  front  and  behind, 
fo  aa  to  form  two  rounded  extremities,  which  are  the 


bourrelets  anterieur  and  pofterieur  of  Vicq  d’Azyr,  Two 
prominent  lines  run  through  the  whole  length  of  the  corpus 
callofum,  with  a depreftion  between  them,  which  is  called 
the  raphe.  Tranfverfe  lines  proceed  from  thefe  on  both  fides 
at  right  angles. 

Tlie  two  lateral  ventricles  (ventriculi  tricornes  of  Vicq 
d’Azyr)  are  fituated  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  by  the  fide 
of  the  corpus  callofum,  ( ne  in  either  he.mifphere.)  and  fhould 
be  opened  by  an  inc'.fion  along  the  margin  of  that  body . 
The  roof  of  the  ventricle  being  diffedfed  off,  its  courfc 
becomes  apparent.  Tiie  cavity  begins  in  the  front  lobe  of 
the  brain,  as  far  forwards  as  the  commencemetit  of  the  cor- 
pus callofum.  This  portion  of  the  ventneic'^,  which  is 
formed  between  the  front  of  the  corpus  ftnatiim  and  the 
m-dullary  matter  of  the  front  iob^',  turns  rather  outwards, 
and  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  cornu  aiUtrius.  The 
ventricle  then  runs  fiom  before  backwards,  in  a dlrtdbion 
parallel  to  that  of  ti’.e  corpus  callofum,  and  diverging  from 
theoppofite  one.  Afterwards  it  bends  downwards,  fome- 
thi'-g  like  the  turning  of  a ram’s  horn,  and  returns  obliquely 
from  behind  forwards,  to  terminate  almoft  under  its  fuperior 
extremity,  being  fituated  how'ever  behind  that,  and  more 
externally.  This  is  the  cornu  inferius,  or  defeendens,  or 
refledfed  horn  of  the  ventricle.  At  the  place  where  the 
ventricle  bends  in  order  to  run  downwards,  there  is  a par- 
ticular elongation  palTing  into  the  pofterior  lobe,  forming  a 
triangular  pointed  cavity,  terminating  in  a cul  de  fac,  with 
its  point  turned  inwards.  This  is  the  digital  cavity  or 
cornu  pofterius  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Its  length  and  fize 
vary  confiderably  in  different  fubjedls  and  often  are  very 
diffimilar  in  the  right  and  left  Tides  of  the  fame  brain.  It 
fometimes  extends  quite  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  back 
lobe,  and  at  others  is  barely  demonftrable.  This  part  of 
the  ventricle  is  peculiar  to  the  human  fubjedb  and  fimise. 
Thefe  ventricles,  and  fome  other  cavities,  which  v;ill  be 
prcfently  deferibed,  are  lined  with  a fmooth  membrane,  and 
contain  a fmall  quantity  of  a watery  fluid,  which  ftrves  to 
preferve  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle  feparate  and  diftiudt 
from  each  other,  and  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  which  are  left 
between  the  convexities  which  conftitute  the  fides  of  the 
cavity.  The  difeafe  of  hydrocephalus  is  a morbid  increafe  of 
quantity  in  this  fluid,  which  accumulates  fometimes  to  the 
amount  of  fome  pounds,  diftending  and  dilating  the  ven- 
tricles enormoufly.  The  learned  Soemmerring,  who  may 
juftly  be  efteemed  the  firft  of  modern  anatomifts,  places  the 
fenforium  commune  in  this  fluid.  He  lias  traced  all  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  to  the  fides  of  the  ventricles;  and  concludes,  that 
impreffions  made  on  thefe  nerves  will  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
water  of  the  ventricles,  which  he  confiders  as  the  organ  of 
the  fouh  (See  his  differtalion  uebtr  das  organ  der  feele, 
Berolini,  1796,  qto.) 

The  two  lateral  ventricles  are  feparated  by  a perpendicular 
partition,  which  defeends  from  the  inferior  furface  of  the 
corpus  callofum  to  the  fornix.  This  feptum,  wdiich  is  broad 
in  front,  grows  gradually  narrower  behind,  and,  at  the  pofte- 
rior part  of  the  ventricles,  does  not  exift  at  all;  the  corpus 
callofum  and  fornix  being  there  continuous.  It  is  com- 
pofed of  two  thin  layers,  feparated  above  and  uniting  below 
at  an  acute  angle,  fo  as  to  leave  between  them  a triangular 
cavity,  called  the  fifth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  or  ventricle  of 
the  feptum  lucidum.  The  corpus  callofum  may  be  cut  off 
from  the  feptum  lucidum,  fo  as  to  fhew  the  two  layers  and 
intervening  ventricle. 

The  fornix  is  compofed  of  two  crura,  which  arife  in  front 
of  the  brain,  from  the  corpora  fubrotunda.  Thefe,  which 
are  round  in  fliape,  converge,  ami  unite  to  form  the  fornix, 
which  lies  between  the  two  corpora  ftriata,  and  on  the  upper 
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furface  of  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum.  It  feparatcs 
b-'bind  into  two  pofterior  crura,  which  are  thin,  broad,  and 
fiat,  and  pafs  int®  the  reflefted  horns  of  the  ventricIeF,  where 
they  run  alonff  the  front  of  the  hippocampus  major,  and  foon 
terminate.  Their  pofterior  margin  is  connected  to  the  hip- 
pocampus ; the  anterior  is  loofe  and  floating,  and  forms  the 
bandelette  de  I’hippocampe  of  Vicq  d’Azyr.  The  triangular 
fpace  left  between  the  pofterior  crura  fornicis,  where  they 
diverge  to  enter  the  reflefted  horns  of  the  ventricles,  is  filled 
up  by  medullary  matter  marked  on  its  under  furface  by  feve- 
ral  oblique  lines-,  it  is  called  trigonum  pfalteriixm,  or  corpus 
pfaltoides.  It  maybe  regarded  as  the  under  furface  of  the 
corpus  callofum.  The  origin  of  the  fornix  in  the  front  of 
the  brain  is  fituated  at.fome  diftance  from  the  corpus  callo- 
fum; it  rifes  gradually  in  an  arched  manner,  until  it  reaches 
the  under  furface  of  the  corpus  callofum,  before  its  repara- 
tion into  the  pofterior  crura.  On  this  circumftance  depends 
the  different  breadth  of  the  feptum  lucidum  in  the  front  and 
back  part  of  the  ventricles.  Under  the  anterior  part  of  the 
fornix  is  a fmafi  fiit-like  opening,  by  which  the  two  lateral 
ventricles  communicate.  This  aperture  is  juft  in  front  of 
the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  .and  precifely  over  the  fo- 
ramen commune  anterius.  It  becomes  confiderably  enlarged, 
in  cafes  of  great  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 
The  communication  between  thefe  cavities  would  be  much 
more  extenfive,  did  not  the  fornix  behind  this  aperture  ad- 
here to  the  choroid  plexus  and  velum,  which  intervene  be- 
tween its  under  furface  and  the  optic  thalami.  The  thin 
edge  of  the  fornix,  and  of  its  pofterior  crus.,  receives  veffels 
from  this  vafcular  membrane.  The  fornix  fhould  now  be 
cut  through  oppofite  to  the  communication  juft  deferibed. 
By  turning  up  the  anterior  part  of  this  body,  its  origina- 
tion by  two  diftinft  crura  becomes  clearly  feen,  which  would 
not  be  fatisfadforily  made  out  on  the  upper  furface.  By  re- 
fl^dfiiig  the  pofterior  part,  the  pfalterium,  the  reparation  of 
the  pofterior  crura,  their  cou'rfe,  fiat  fhape,  extenuated  mar- 
gin, and  pointed  termination  on  the  hippocampus,  will  be 
clearly  expoled. 

In  this  ftage  of  the  diffedlion,  the  fituation  and  connec- 
tions of  the  choroid  plexus  may  be  traced.  This  is  a pro- 
duftion  of  the  pia  mater,  containing  a vaft  number  of  tor- 
tuous, arterial,  and  venous  ramifications,  entering  the  re- 
flefted  horn  of  the  ventricle,  and  afeending  into  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  cavity.'  It  is  broader  and  larger  below,  dimi- 
iiifhes  in  fize,  as  it  proceeds  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
ventricle,  and  terminates  juft  at  the  opening  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  by  joining  the  oppo- 
fite plexus.  The  right  and  left  plexufes  are  joined  together 
by  a middle  cxplanfion  under  the  fornix,  which  is  the  velum, 
five  plexus  choroideis  interpofitus  of  Haller,  or  the  rete,  or 
tela  choroides  of  Vicq  d’Azyr,  who  has  illuftrated  thefe  parts 
by  the  moft  beautiful  coloured  plates  which  have  ever  been 
publifhed  on  any  anatomical  fubjedl.  (See  particularly  'Tah, 
7.  alfo  Tab.  5 and  8.)  The  two  plexufes,  with  the  inter- 
vening velum,  cover  the  hippocampi  majores,  the  pineal 
gland,  and  upper  furface  of  the  optic  thalami.  They  fup- 
port  the  fornix  and  pfalterium,  intervening  between  them 
and  the  optic  thalami,  and  giving  blood-vefTtls  to  ail  the 
parts  juft  enunnerated.  When  fuccefsfully  injefted,  thefe 
plexufes  refemble  a mere  net. work  of  blood- veffels.  They 
contain  nunaerous  little  glandular  bodies,  which  are  often 
eclargcd,  fo  as  to  refemble  hydatids.  The  veins  of  the 
choroid  plexus  form  a large  trunk  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
the  velum  and  named  the  vena  magna  Galeni.  This,  pafiing 
in  the  angle  of  connexion  of  the  falx  and  tentorium, 
conftitutes  the  torcplar  Herophili.  The  choroid  plexufes 
and  velum  fhould  now  be  reiledsd,  to  expofe  clearly  the 
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eminences  which  form  the  fides  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 
We  now  fee,  in  the  middle  of  the  under  furface  of  the  velum, 
a fmall  and  narrow  portion  of  plexus,  which  was  firft  de- 
fcribed  and  reprefented  by  Vicqd'Azyr  under  the  name  of 
plexus  de  iaglande  pineale  ou  du  troil'ieme  ventriciile.  {Tab, 
7.  /^.  4.  p.  2 1.)  The  anterior  and  fuperior  eminence  in 
each  lateral  ventricle  is  oblong,  fmooth  and  grey  on  its  fur- 
face, but  compofed  internally  pf  a ftriated  mixture  of  cor- 
tical and  medullary  fubftance,  whence  it  derives  the  name  of 
corpus  ftriatum.  The  more  deeply  we  cut  into  this  body, 
the  more  complicated  does  its  ftriated  texture  appear.  The 
corpora  ftriata  are  large,  convex,  and  near  to  each  other  in 
front;  they  diminifli  in  fize,  and  diverge  behind,  being  fe- 
paraied  by  the  optic  thalami,  and  prefenting  on  the  whole  a 
pyriform  appearance.  The  pofterior  eminence  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  is  called  the  thalamus,  or  colliculus  nervi  optici. 
It  is  found  behind,  within,  and  rather  below  the  former. 
Its  furface  is  white,  but  the  interior  of  the  body  is  formed 
of  a ftriated  intermixture  of  cortical  and  medullary  matter  ; 
in  fhape,  it  is  nearly  hemifpherical,  except  that  it  is  fur- 
mounted  above  by  a more  or  iefs  prominent  oval  tubercle, 
which  extends  from  before  backwards.  The  convexities  of 
the-optic  thalami  are  turned  towards  each  other,  and  are  con- 
nedled  by  a cineritious  union,  which  is  called  the  middle 
commiffure  of  the  brain,  or  foft  commiffure  of  the  optic 
thalami.  This  union,  which  is  naturally  of  a foft  and  deli- 
cate nature,  is  torn  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  parts,  when 
the  brain  has  been  kept  a few  days  before  it  is  ufed  for  dif- 
feftion.  Hence  fome  anatomifts  have  denied  its  exiftence 
altogether.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Sabatier,  derived,  as  he 
fays,  from  the  moft  exatl  obfervation  and  very  numerous 
diffedfions.  (Traite  d’Anatomie,  tom.  ii,  p.  32.)  The  care- 
ful examination  of  a recent  brain  will  (hew  the  error  of  this 
celebrated  anatomift  ; and  if  authority  be  required  on  a point 
which  can  be  made  the  fubjedt  of  demonftration,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  cite  the  names  of  Vieuffens,  Winflow,  Mor- 
gagni, Soemmerring,  and  Vicq  d’Azyr.  Thefe  bodies  fe- 
parate  from  each  other  below,  and  forma  cavity,  which  is 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  The  thalamus  nervi  optici 
is  feparated  from  the  corpus  ftriatum,  by  a whitilh,  fibrous, 
and  flat  cord,  which  is  broader  in  front  than  behind.  This 
arifes  from  the  front  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  following 
the  pofterior  margin  of  the  corpus  ftriatum,  was  named  by 
Wiilis  limbus  pofterior  corporis  ftriati.  It  defeends  into  the 
inferior  liorn  of  the  ventricle,  and  terminates  on  the  upper 
furface  of  that  cavity.  This  part  is  the  centrum  geminum 
femicirculare  of  Vieuffens,  the  tasnia  femicircularis  of  Haller, 
bandelette  ftriec  of  Vicq  d’Azyr,  and  ftria  cornea  of  Soem- 
merring. The  pofterior  and  refledfed  horns  of  the  ventricle 
contain  certain  eminencep,  which  are  named  hippocampi. 
The  pofterior  margin  of  the  corpus  callofum  mixes  on  either 
fide  with  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain,  and  produces  in 
the  digital  cavity  one  or  more  fmall  projedfions,  correfpond- 
ing  in  diredtion  to  ihe  courfe  of  the  cavity,  and  named  col- 
liculus, or  unguis  cavtas  pofterioris  ventriculi  lateralis  (I’er- 
got,  or  hippocampus  minor  of  Vicq  d’Azyr.) 

In  the  defeending  horn  a very  large  and  confpicuous  me- 
dullary body  is  feen,  extending  to  the  termination  of  the 
ventricle,  where  it  forms  a bulbous  extremity  divided  by 
three  or  four  fiffures,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  bear  an  obfeure 
refemblance  to  the  foot  of  an  animal.  The  eminence  is 
named  hippocampus  major,  or  cornu  Ammonia  (proceffus 
cerebri  lateralis  Soemmerring  de  corporis  humani  fab.  tom. 
iv.  ^ 36.),  and  its  termination  pcs  hippocampi. 

It  is  neceffary  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  hippo- 
campi are  continuations  of  the  medullary  matter,  which, 
forms  the  corpus  callofum  j and  that  the  corpus  callofum 
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itfelf,  the  feptum  lucidum,  forniK,  and  pfalterium,  are  parts 
of  one  continuous  tneduilary  body.  To  underftand  clearly 
the  relative  pofition  and  connexions  of  thefe  parts,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  necffiary  to  refort  to  the  proper  fource  of  all  anato- 
mical defcription,  diffeXion  of  the  parts,  which  will  fhew 
how  inadequate  a n ition  of  thefe  circumftances  is  obtained 
from  the  beft  defcription. 

An  oval  opening  is  feen  between  the  optic  thaiami  in 
front,  named  the  foramen  commune  anterius.  which  leads 
ii  to  the  third  ventricle.  As  it  is  fituated  under  that  part  of 
the  fornix,  v;hich  is  not  adherent  below,  it  opens  by  means 
of  the  flit  above  mentioned,  as  forming  the  communication 
between  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  into  each  of  thefe  cavities. 
Hence  they  communicate  with  the  thiid  by  means  of  this 
aperture.  The  foramen  commune  pofteriii?,  which  opens 
alfo  into  the  third  ventricle,  is  a triangular  fpace  left  between 
the  optic  thalami  at  tlie  pofterior  part,  and  only  expoled 
when  the  choroid  plrxus  and  velum  have  been  refleXed. 

On  drawing  afunder  the  thalami,  and  feparating  their  foft 
commifftire,  we  expofe  a conflderable  oblong  cavity,  which 
is  named  the  third  ventricle-  In  front  of  this  a round  me- 
dullary cord  appears  juft  under  the  anterior  crura  of  the 
fornix,  which  paffes  tranfverfely  between  the  two  hcmifpheres, 
and  is  continued  in  a diftinX  form,  for  the  fpace  of  an  inch, 
into  the  fubltance  of  the  brain  on  each  fide,  as  will  be  beft 
feen  by  a tranfverfe  feXion.  A fimilar  body  is  feen  at  the 
back  part  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  not  however  produced 
into  the  hemifpberes  like  the  anterior  one  ; thefe  are  the  an- 
terior and  pofterior  commififures  of  the  brain.  There  is  a 
round  aperture  under  the  anterior  commifTure,  beyond  which 
the  ventricle  terminates  by  a pomted  and  conical  extremity, 
from  which  a fmall  and  fhorc  cylindrical  procefs  is  continued 
to  the  pituitary  gland,  under  the  name  of  the  infundibulum. 
It  is  a matter  of  difpute  among  anatomift?,  whether  or  not 
this  procefs  be  hollow.  The  foramen  commune  anterius  leads 
through  the  third  ventricle  into  this  opening.  Juft  before 
the  pofterior  commifTure  a round  opening  is  found  leading 
through  a fhort  canal,  in  front  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
into  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  canal  of  communication  is 
named  canalis  medius,  iterad  quartum  ventriculum,  or  aqusE- 
duXus  Sylvii, 

The  pineal  gland,  or  conarium,  is  found  at  the  back  of 
the  optic  thalami.  Its  fize  is  about  that  of  a fmall  horfe- 
bean;  its  colour  a reddifh  grey ; its  fliape  molt  frequently 
conical.  Two  fmall  medullary  cords  conneX  it  to  the  pofte- 
rior commifTure  and  to  the  optic  thalami;  they  are  inferted 
in  the  convex  part  of  the  thalamus,  and  form  a diftinguifh- 
able  prominent  line,  extending  quite  to  the  front  of  that 
body,  as  is  very  beautifully  reprefented  in  the  8th  plate  of 
Vicq  d’Azyr.  This  gland  is  covered  by  the  velum,  and 
has  immediately  over  it  the  two  fmall  pltxufes,  which  have 
been  already  defcribed  under  the  name  of  plexus  de  la  glande 
pineale.  In  the  fubftance  of  the  pineal  gland,  or  in  the 
medullary  matter,  which  conneXs  it  to  the  optic  thalami, 
there  is  found  a fmall  quantity  of  a gritty  matter  nearly  re- 
fembhng  fand.  It  confifts  of  a number  of  little  femi-tranf- 
parent  and  light  yellow  grains.  Soemmerring,  who  firft 
difcovered  that  this  was  a part  of  the  healthy  ftruXurc  of  the 
brain,  calls  it  the  acervulus  of  the  pineal  gland.  (Differtatio 
de  lapillis  intra  vel  prope  glandulam  pinealem  fuis,  in  Lud- 
wi^colleX.  fcriptor.  neurol.  minor,  tom.  iii.) 

The  pineal  gland  refts  on  a fquare  portion  of  the  brain, 
which  is  feen  behind  and  below  the  optic  thalami,  and  below 
the  level  of  the  tentorium.  The  furface  of  this  is  divided 
into  four  projeXions  or  tubercles,  and  hence  it  has  acquired 
the  name  ot  corpora  quadrigemina.  Of  thefe  bodies  the 
two  fuperior  arc  larger  and  more  plane ; the  inferior  more 


convex.  From  the  lower  bodies  a medullary  produXion 
extends  to  the  upper  part  ot  the  crura  cerebelli.  Vieuflent 
defcribed  this  part  by  the  nam'*  ofi  the  valvnla  maena  cerebri„ 
fuppofing  it  to  perform  the  office  of  a va've  to  the  fourth, 
ventricle.  Vicq  d’Azyr,  whole  incomparable  plates  throw 
new>  light  on  this  as  well  as  on  every  other  part  of  the  fub-< 
jeX,  calls  it  the  “ lame  medullaire  du  cerv.det.”  Thv  lateral 
portions  of  this  produXion  conftitiite  pretty  ftrong  me- 
dullary bodies,  which  are  the  “ proceli’iis  a cerebello  ad 
teftes”  of  Haller,  “ ies  pedoncales  ou  colonnes  de  la  lame 
medullaire”  ol  Vicq  d’Azvr.  The  interval  between  thefe  ia 
filled  by  a very  thin  mednliary  plate,  the  velum  interjeXuiji 
of  Haller,  which  is  the  part  commonly  known  as  the  valve 
of  the  brain.  This  valve  forms  the  roof  of  the  fourtli 
ventricle;  therefore,  if  air  be  impelled  into  that  cavity  Torn 
the  canalis  medius,  the  valvuh  cerebri  is  elevated,  and  we 
can  perceive  the  fourth  pair  ol  nerves  atifing  from  it;  the 
origin  of  this  nerve  evidently  prtjeXing  trem  the  furface  cf 
the  valve. 

On  lifting  up  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  a 
tranfverfe  produXion  of  the  dura  mater,  called  the  ten- 
torium, comes  into  view.  Tms  is  attacned  to  the  internal 
tranfverfe  ridge  of  the  occiput,  and  pofterior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bones  behind,  and  to  the  fharp  margin  of  the  petrou.l 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  front,  as  far  forwards  as  it« 
connexion  to  the  body  of  the  fpher.oid  bone,  where  it  termi- 
nates in  a pointed  form.  This  procefs  therefore  feparates  the 
cavity,  which  holds  the  cerebellum,  from  that  part  of  the 
cranium  which  contains  the  cerebrum.  The  vacancy  left  in 
its  anterior  part,  oppofite  to  the  bafilary  procefs  o'  the  oc- 
ciput, tranfmits  the  commencement  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  middle  of  the  tentorium,  which  has  the  termination  of 
the  falx  fixed  to  it,  is  elevated  ; the  lateral  portions  of  the 
procefs  are  rather  floping. 

The  tentorium  ffiould  be  divided  on  either  fide,  in  order 
to  expofe  the  cerebe  lum,  which  then  appears  lying  in  the 
pofterior  foffe  of  the  occiput.  This  is  divided  into  a right 
and  left  lobe  by  the  falx  cerebelli,  which  is  a fmall  procefs 
of  dura  mater,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  perpendi- 
cular ridge  *f  the  occiput. 

The  reft  of  the  encephalon  fhould  now  be  removed  from 
the  cranium,  that  the  fourth  ventricle  and  bafis  of  the  brain 
may  be  confidered.  In  doing  this,  we  lift  up  the  anterior 
lobes,  and  detach  the  different  nerves  as  they  go  out  of  the 
cranium,  cuttin;r  them  near  to  the  brain  on  one  fide,  and 
near  to  the  apertures  by  which  they  quit  the  fliull  on  the 
other.  The  pituitary  gland  is  to  be  Icooped  out  of  the 
fella  turcica,  and  the  medulla  fpinalis  to  be  cut  acrofs  as 
low  down  as  poffible. 

The  part  which  has  been  taken  out  ffiould  be  laid  on  a 
plate,  in  the  fame  fituation  which  it  held  in  the  cranium, 
that  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  demonftrated.  This  cavity 
is  formed  between  the  upper  and  pofterior  part  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  the  middle  anterior  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum. It  extends  laterally  to  a confiderable  diftance  in 
the  crura  cerebelli ; a groove  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
m.f  duila  oblongata,  which  conftitutes  the  front  of  the  ven- 
tricle, and  terminates  in  the  end  of  the  cavity  in  a point. 
From  the  lateral  produXions,  and  the  pointed  termination 
o*'  the  cavity,  it  has  been  named  the  calamus  fcriptorius. 
its  fhape  indeed  bears  coofiderable  relemblance  to  a pen, 
except  that  it  is  much  larger.  To  deferibe  its  boundaries 
more  accurately,  we  may  ftate,  that  it  has  four  fides  or 
parietes.  The  fuperior  is  formed  by  the  valvula  cerebri,  the 
lower  ^nd  anterior  by  the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  two  lateral  by  the  crura  cerebelli,  and  in  part  by  the 
thick  portions  of  the  valve,  which  unite  the  crura  cerebelli 
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to  the  corpora  quadrieremina.  It  opens  above  into  the  third 
ventricle,  by  means  of  the  canalis  .medius ; its  termination 
would  open  below  towards  the  back  of  the  medulla  fpinalis, 
were  it  not  clofed  by  pia  mater.  The  brain  may  now  be 
turned  over  to  expofe  the  balls.  The  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  third  ventricle  is  clofed  by  a cineritious  fubftance 
of  a conical  form,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  commif- 
fure  and  crura  cerebri  to  the  junflion  of  the  optic  nerves, 
where  its  apex  is  continued,  under  the  name  of  infundibulum, 
to  the  pituitary  gland.  This  body  is  lodged  in  the  fella 
turcica,  the  upper  aperture  of  which  is  contrafted  by  a fold 
of  the  dura  mater.  Its  fuperior  furface  is  plane  ; its  inferior 
convex.  Its  fubftance  is  harder  than  that  of  the  brain. 
Immediately  behind  the  infundibulum  are  feen  two  iTfiall 
convex  medullary  eminences,  named  the  corpora  fubrotunda, 
candicantia,  or  mamillaria,  from  which  the  anterior  crura 
fornicis  and  the  peduncuh  of  the  pineal  g'and  commence. 
The  crura  cerebri  (proccftua  mediil'te  cerebri  of  Soemmcr- 
ring)  are  two  large  medullary  proceffes,  having  a fibrous  ap- 
pearance externally,  which  come  from  the  middle  and  con- 
vex part  of  the  hemifpheres.  Ttiey  are  feparated  above 
and  in  front,  approach  below  and  behind,  and  meet  toge- 
ther juft  before  they  terminate  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
There  is  feen  therefore  a deprelfion,  or  hollow,  between 
thefe  crura  in  front,  from  which  the  third  pair  of  nerves 
arifes,  and  which  is  called  by  Vicq  d’Azyr  la  fclfe  des  nerfs 
oculo-mufculaires. 

The  cerebeilum  is  lodged  in  the  pofterior  and  inferior 
foffa  of  the  bafis  cranii ; it  is  fituated  therefore  under  the 
■cerebrum,  in  a peculiar  cavity,  formed  chiefly  by  the  occi- 
pital bone,  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  petrous  part  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  the  tentorium.  Its  upper  furface  is 
nearly  flat;  the  under  and  pofterior  are  convex.  It  forms 
in  front  fome  prominences  named  appendices  vermiformes. 
It  is  divided  into  a right  and  left  lobe,  by  a fiffure  which 
does  not  extend  very  deeply,  and  which  lodges  the  falx 
cerebelii.  The  cercbel.um  confifts,  like  the  cerebrum,  of 
an  intermixture  of  cortical  and  medullary  matter;  but 
they  have  not  the  fame  relative  arrangement  as  in  the 
cerebrum.  The  furface  of  the  cerebellum  is  marked  by 
feveral  horizontal  lines,  not  difpofed  concentrically,  into 
which  the  pia  mater  defcends  to  a confiderable  depth, 
and  from  which  other  divifions  containing  alfo  proceffes 
of  pia  mater  commence.  The  cerebellum  has,  therefore, 
a much  more  extenfive  furface  than  an  equal  bulk  of  cere- 
brum ; and  the  cortical  matter  is  more  abundant  than  the 
medullary.  On  a vertical  feftion  we  fee  a thick  cord  of 
medullary  matter  fending  off  proceffes,  from  which  other 
branches  proceed,  and  all  of  which  are  furrounded  by 
cortex  ; this  is  the  arbor  vitae.  An  horizontal  feftion  dil- 
covers  feveral  parallel  curved  portions  of  cortex  and  medulla 
fucceeding  each  other  alternately.  The  trunk  of  the  arbor 
vitae  conftitutes  the  crus  cerebelii  on  each  fide,  which  joins 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  a large  protuberance  occupying 
■the  lower  and  middle  part  ol  the  cranium,  and  refting 
on  the  bafilar  procefs  of  the  occiput.  It  is  formed  by 
the  crura  cerebelii  and  cerebri,  v.'h'ch  have  been  already 
deferibed.  Its  furface  has  au  irregular  and  fibrous  appear- 
ance. It  is  divided  into  a right  and  left  portion  by  a 
groove,  which  contains  the  bafi’ar  artery.  This  body  is 
named  the  pons  Varolii,  tuberculum  annulare,  or  nodus 
cerebri.  A medullary  cord  paffes  from  its  pofterior  part  to 
go  through  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  and  enter  the 
• fpinal  canal  under  the  name  of  medulla  fpinalis.  It  is  lepa- 
rated  from  the  pons  Varohi  by  a circular  contraffion.  The 
upper  part  of  this  medullary  cord  forms  a bulb  or  dilated 


part,  wihich  is  divided  into  four  convexities,  of  which  the 
two  fuperior  are  named  corpora  olivaria,  the  two  inferior 
corpora  pyraraidalia.  For  the  moft  ample  and  fatisfaftory 
information  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Encefalotomia  Niiova  univerfalc  di  Vincenzo  Mala 
came,  Torino,  1780;  the  Traite  d’ Anatomic  of  Sabatier, 
vol.  ii.;  the  fourth  volume  of  Soemmerring’s  work  “ De 
corporis  humani  fabrica ; and  his  differtation  “ Ueber  das 
organ  der  Seele.”  Above  all,  however,  the  “ Traite  d’Ana- 
tomie,  et  de  phyfioligie,  avec  des  planches  colories,”  Paris, 
1786,  folio,  of  Vicq  d’Azyr,  requires  the  greattft  com- 
mendation. In  this  fuperb  work  all  the  parts  of  the  brain 
are  reprefented  of  their  natural  colour,  with  fuch  fidelity  and 
beauty,  as  render  it,  beyond  difpute,  the  grandeft  book 
which  has  ever  been  pubhdied  in  illuftration  of  the  human 
frame. 

We  fliall  fubjoin  to  this  defeription  of  the  brain,  a brief  ' 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  nerves. 
Thus,  we  fhall  include  in  one  article,  the  ftrufture  of  the 
feuforium,  of  the  organs  which  tranfmit  imprelfions  to  it, 
and  convey  the  determinations  of  the  will  from  it ; which 
arc  only  to  be  confidered  as  parts  of  one  circle  of  aftions. 

Strudure  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis. 

This  part  is  a continuation,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  w'hich  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  medullary  appendices  of  the  cerebrum,  and  cerebel- 
lum. The  bulbous  portion,  which  we  have  before  deferibed 
as  forming  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  olivaria,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  medulla  fpinalis;  although,  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  cranium,  the  term  of  fpinal  marrow  cannot, 
with  ftrift  propriety,  be  applied  to  it. 

The  medulla  fpinalis  confifts  externally  of  naedullary  mat- 
ter ; on  making  a tranfverfe  feftion,  we  find  a portion  of 
cineritious  fubftance  in  the  centre,  confifting  of  two  ftripes, 
which  crofs  each  other,  thus  X.  When  covered  by  its 
membranes,  it  is  of  a firmer  confiftence  than  the  brain  ; but 
it  fpeedily  diffolves  when  laid  bare.  Its  form  is  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, but  it  is  compreffed  before  and  behind.  A groove 
extends  along  its  anterior  and  pofterior  flat  furface,  and 
thefe  imprelfions  feem  to  divide  it  into  two  cords.  It  is 
larger  in  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  and  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  than  in  the  intermediate  fpaces.  It  con- 
trails  in  the  lumbar  region  into  a conical  form,  and  termi- 
nates by  a fmall  filament,  which  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ftieath  of  dura  mater. 

It  fends  off  a pair  of  nerves  at  each  interval  between  the 
vertebriE,  which  are  named  cervical,  dorfal,  lumbar,  or  la- 
cral,  according  to  the  region  in  which  they  arife.  Thefe 
nerves  are  produced  by  two  fafciculi  of  fibres,  one  of  which 
comes  from  the  front,  the  other  from  the  back  of  the  cord. 
Thefe  are  feparated  by  a membrane  which  will  be  prefently 
mentioned,  and  penetrate  the  dura  mater  by  two  diftinft 
holes,  after  v,ihich  they  unite  to  form  a ganglion.  The  ar- 
teries of  the  dura  mater. are  derived  from  many  fources  ; the 
vertebrals  furnilh  an  anterior  and  pofterior  one.  The  others 
are  derived  from  the  cervical,  intercoftal,  lumbar  and  facral 
arteries,  w'hich  enter  at  the  openings,  through  which  the 
nerves  go  out,  and  communicate  with  the  fpinal  branches 
of  the  vertebrals,  fo  as  to  keep  up  their  iize  to  the  end  of 
the  medulla  fpinalis.  The  veins,  which  arc  alfo  numerous, 
pour  their  blood  into  two  longitudinal  finules,  formed  in 
the  dura  mater,  which  lines  the  vertebral  canal,  and  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  that  canal.  Thefe  communi- 
cate together  by  tranfverfe  portions  at  the  intervals  of  the 
vertebrae.  They  communicate  in  the  nec.k  with  the  verte- 
bral veins  ; in  the  back,  with  the  intercoftals;  and  below, 
with  the  lumbar  and  facral  veins. 
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The  fpinal  marrow  ia  covered  externally  by  a produdlion 
of  dura  mater,  which  extends  from  the  great  occipital  fora- 
men to  the  bottom  of  the  facrum,  connefted  throughout 
to  the  vertebral  canal,  by  a loofe  cellular  and  adipofe  fub- 
ftance  ; and  at  the  intervals  of  the  vertebrae  by  the  conical 
•procefs,  which  it  attaches  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nerves.  The  tunica  arachnoidea  is  much  more  loofely  con- 
nefted  to  the  vafcular  membrane,  than  it  is  in  the  brain. 
The  pia  mater  furrounds  the  fpinal  marrow  very  clofely,  in- 
fomuch  that,  in  making  a tranfverfe  feftion,  the  medullary 
matter  protrudes  from  the  cut  furfacc.  The  medulla  fpina- 
lis  is  connedted  at  the  fide  to  the  dura  mater  by  fmall  por- 
tions of  membrane,  which  are  found  between  the  anterior 
and  pofterior  origins  of  the  nerves,  and  are  inferted  in  a 
pointed  manner  into  the  dura  mater  ; it  is  called  ligamentum 
dentatum.  For  deferiptions  and  reprefentations  of  the  me- 
dulla fpinalis,  the  reader  may  confult  Huber  de  medulla 
fpinali,  Goetting-  t/41.  which  is  alfo  contained  in  the 
leones  of  Haller  ; Monro’s  obfervations  on  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  and  Fratfcher  deferiptio  medullas  fpinalis  cum  icone, 
Erlang.  1783. 

Struchire  of  the  Nerves, 

The  nerves  are  foft,  white  and  fibrous  cords,  nearly  of  a 
cylindrical  fhape,  arifing  from  the  brain,  or  medulla  fpina- 
lis. When  they  leave  the  brain,  the'  pia  mater  coiledts  the 
fibres  into  larger  or  fmaller  fafciculi,  which  can  be  feen 
without  any  previous  preparation,  by  making  a longitudinal 
or  tranfverfe  fedlion  of  a pretty  large  trunk.  Where  the 
nerves  penetrate  the  dura  mater,  they  are  firmly  connedfed 
to  the  margin  of  the  opening,  and  have  been  fuppofed  to 
receive  an  external  coat  from  that  membrane;  this,  however, 
is  only  true  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  medullary  filaments  of 
the  nerves  are  covered  by  a vafcular  membrane  called  by 
Reil  neurilema,  which  detaches  proceffes  from  its  inner  fur- 
face,  to  furrourid  and  invert:  the  fmaller  divifions  and  fibres 
of  the  medullary  fubrtance.  By  immerfing  a nerve  in  al- 
kali, the  medulla  of  the  nerve  is  diffolved,  and  the  contained 
membranous  tubes  formed  of  neurilema  are  left.  Acids 
diffolve  the  neurilema,  and  leave  the  medullary  fibres. 
Thefe  organs  receive  a confiderable  fupply  of  blood  from 
veffels  which  ramify  on  the  neurilema,  as  thofe  of  the  brain 
do  on  the  pia  mater.  The  cellular  texture,  which  contli- 
tutes  the  vafcular  membrane  of  the  nerve,  is  refolved  on  its 
furface  into  a loofe  fubrtance,  which  connedls  the  nerve  to 
the  furrounding  parts.  By  maceration  in  water,  and  care- 
ful diffedfion,  a nervous  trunk  may  be  feparated  into  nu- 
merous threads ; and  each  of  thefe,  when  examined  in  a 
Hiicrofcope,  feems  to  be  an  alfemblage  of  proportionally 
fmaller  fibres.  Greater  magnifying  powers  fhew  thofe  fi- 
bres, which  before  appeared  fingle,  to  be  ftill  compofed  of 
fmaller  threads  ; and  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  ultimate 
nervous  fibre  can  be  difeovered.  All  that  is  faid,  therefore, 
of  the  form,  courfe,  &c.  of  thefe  ultimate  fibres,  is  wholly 
conjeftural.  Microfcopical  obfervations,  however,  fhew 
many  tranfverfe  rtrise  in  the  fubrtance  of  nervous  trunks,  of 
a more  lucid  appearance  than  the  reft,  which  difappear  on 
ftretching  the  nerve,  and  are  reftored  by  again  letting  it 
loofe.  This  appearance  charadferizes  the  fmalleft  percep- 
tible fibres,  and  enables  us  to  dirtinguifh  them  from  mufcle, 
tendon,  &c.  Fontana  probably  alludes  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  when  he  calls  the  nervous  fibres,  waving  cylinders. 
The  fibres  do  not  proceed  in  a rtraight  uninterrupted  courfe, 
but  join  frequently  with  each  other,  fo  that,  according  to 
the  expreffion  of  Monro,  they  form  a plexus  in  each  ner- 
vous trunk.  The  experiment  of  Reil,  of  immerfing  the 
nerve  in  nitric  acid,  to  diffolve  its  membrane,  fhews  this, 
as  well  as  microfcopical  obfervations.  A nerve,  when  divided 
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in  the  living  fubjedf,  retradls  : the  medulla  is  expreffed  front 
its  extremities  by  the  contradUon  of  its  membranes,  in  the 
form  of  globules,  more  copioufly,  according  to  Prochaflca, 
from  the  upper,  than  the  lower  end.  This  protrufion  of  the 
medullary  matter  takes  place  in  a lefs  degree  in  the  dead 
fubjedl.  If  a nerve  be  cut  in  a living  animal,  and  he  be 
killed  at  fome  period  after  the  operation,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  divided  extremities  have  fwollen  into  a fmall  tuber- 
cle, and  that  they  are  connedfed  by  a new-formed  matter. 
Anatomifts  have  difputed  greatly,  whether  or  not  this  were 
real  nerve,  whether  it  was  a regeneration  of  medullary  mat- 
ter. As  it  would  not  probably  be  very  eafy  to  decide  this 
queftion,  by  merely  anatomical  tertimony,  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  minute  rtrudfure  of  thefe  organs,  it  appears 
moft  philofophical  to  inquire,  whether  the  new  matter  will 
perform  the  fundtions  of  a nerve  ; and  this  has  been  com- 
pletely proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Haighton,  in  the 
firrt  part  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  the  year  1795* 
In  fome  parts  of  the  nervous  lyftem.,  little  tubercles  or 
knots,  called  ganglia,  are  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  nerve  ; 
and  are  ufually  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  feveral 
branches.  Thefe  bodies  are  of  various  figures,  but  gene- 
rally flattened.  They  partake  more  of  the  red  colour, 
than  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  on  which  they  are  formed, 
as  they  poflefs  more  numerous  blood-veflcls.  They  contain 
feveral  nervous  fibres,  diftinguiflied  by  their  peculiar  charac- 
teriftics,  and  furrounded  by  a pretty  firm  vafcular  fubrtance. 
The  fibres  communicate  in  thefe  bodies,  and  each  nerve 
which  goes  from  a ganglion,  is  faid  to  poflefs  fome  fibres 
of  every  other  nerve  which  joins  it.  For  a further  account 
of  the  ftrudlure  of  nerves,  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
fulted  : Reil  Exercitationes  Anatomicas ; Pi  oehafka  de  Struc- 
ture Nervorum  : Monro’s  Obfervations  on  the  Stiudfure 
and  Fundtions  of  the  nervous  Syftem  ; Arneman  verfuche 
an  lebchdigen  Tliieren  ; Fontana  Traite  fur  le  Venin  de  la 
Vipere,  &c.  ; Haafe  de  gangliis  nervorum  ; Scarpa  An- 
notationes  Academicte. 

Brain,  Phyfwlogy  of  the.  Having  defenbed  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  we  proceed  in  conformity  to  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  this  book,  to  fpeak  of  the  fundtions 
or  phyfiology  of  thefe  organs.  The  firft  circumftance 
which  it  appears  neceflary  to  difeufs  in  this  intricate  and  in- 
tereiling  fubj.dt,  is  the  inquiry  refpedting  the  place  in 
which  fenfation  exifts.  There  could  Scarcely  be  anything 
more  difficult  than  to  convince  a perfon  who  has  never 
thought  oil  this  point,  that  feeling  refided  folely  in  the 
brain,  and  that  his  belief,  that  it  exilted  in  the  tangible  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves,  is  a deception  ; and  yet  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  men  of  the  ftrongert  minds,  and  who  have 
moll  attended  to  the  fubjedt,  are  more  perfedtly  convinced. 
The  circumftances  which  have  induced  them  to  entertain 
this  belief  are,  xft.  that  if  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  extremity  which  receives  impreflions  from  the  ob- 
jedlsof  fenfe,  (and  which  we  (hall,  therefore,  call  the  tangi- 
ble extremity  of  the  nerve,)  and  that  extremity  which 
terminates  in  the  brain,  (which  is  ufually  denominated  the 
fenforial  extremity,)  be  by  any  means  intercepted,  both  feel- 
ing and  voluntary  motjon  are  fufpended.  zdly.  The  falfe 
judgment  which  the  percipient  forms  of  corporeal  diforders, 
confirms  this  opinion.  If  a nerve  be  irritated  at  the  mid- 
fpace  between  its  origin  and  termination,  fevere  pain  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  felt  in  thofe  parts  to  which  it  is  dillributed  ; 
and  if  it  fupplies  mufcles,  they  become  convulftd,  . If  a dif- 
eafe  forms  about  the  hip-joint,  or  in  the  loins,  the  patient 
frequently  complains  of  violent  pain  on  the  infide  of  the 
knee,  without  adverting  to  the  real  feat  of  the  diforder. 
And  people  who  have  had  their  limbs  taken  off,  can  fcarce-. 


ly  believe  that  they  are  removed  from  their  bodies,  in  confe* 
quence  of  the  pains  and  fenfations  which  they  feem  to  feel 
in  them.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes  a motion  is  produced  in 
the  middle  of  a nerve,  which  being  tranfmitted  to  the  brain, 
is  attributed  by  the  percipient  to  a difordered  ftate  of  the 
parts,  from  which  it  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  im- 
preffions.  Again,  if  a certain  -degree  of  preffure  be  made 
on  the  brain,  al!  fenfation  and  voluntary  motion  are  inter- 
rupted. As  thefe  circumftances  have  been  fo  well  explained 
by  Hallet,  we  fhall  not  enlarge  on  this  fubjedt,  but  proceed 
to  confider  the  means,  by  which  this  tranfmiffion  of  motion 
from  one  end  of  the  nerve  to  the  other,  is  probably  ef- 
fedted. 

From  the  earlieft  times  in  which  men  contemplated  the 
animal  economy,  refledting  perfons  imagined,  that  they 
perceived  fome  fubtile  invihble  agent,  which  operated  in  the 
performance  of  the  animal  fundtions.  Hippocrates  attri- 
buted adtions,  which  he  could  not  otherwife  account  for, 
to  fomething  which  he  called  nature;  Paracelfus,  to  tiie 
operation  of  an  archteus ; Stahl,  to  different  animae  ; and 
Harvey  feems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  a vital  principle.  But 
if  any  merit  is  due  to  fuch  opinions,  the  credit  of  firft  de- 
cidedly teaching  that  a filbtile  invifible  matter  was  ditfufed 
throughout  living  bodies,  and  was  the  caufe  of  many  phe- 
nomena occurring  in  them,  belongs  to  Mr.  Hunter,  This 
opinion  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove  by  experiments,  which 
will  be  noticed  under  the  article  Life.  The  molt  conclu- 
five  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  will  probably  be 
given  under  the  phyjiology  of  Muscles,  in  difeuffing  the 
caufe  of  mufcular  motion,  and  to  thefe  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  confider  matter  as  paffive,  and 
to  denominate  the  aftive  power  which  puts  it  in  motion,  by 
the  name  of  fpirit ; but  we  relinquifh  the  purfuit  of  the  pri- 
mary caufe  of  the  motions  of  matter,  becaufe  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  fubftances  which  we  ufually  denominate  matter 
or  fpirit.  Thefe  appellations  have  been  given  to  them  from 
their  properties,  which  we  do  know.  We  know  nothing  of 
matter,  but  fome  ot  the  properties  which  different  fpecies  of 
it  poflefs.  Of  that  matter,  which,  for  the  mofl.  part,  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  our  notice,  when  collefted  together  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  be  cognizable  to  the  eye  and  touch,  we  know 
that  it  poffeffes  a property,  called  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in- 
ertnefs,  an  indifpofition  to  move,  unlefs  impelled  to  it,  and 
a propenfity  to  continue  in  motion,  unlefs  retarded.  But 
there  are  other  fubftances  in  the  univerfc  which  are  ufually 
confidered  as  material,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  eleftricity  and 
magnetifm,  the  motions  of  which  do  not  feem  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  laws,  and  which  are  cognizable  neither  to 
the  eye  nor  touch,  but  of  the  exiftence  of  which  reafon  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  the  moft  indifputable  teftimony.  Of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubtile  artd  mobile  matter,  we  know  that  they  fre- 
quently aft  upon,  and  put  in  motion  that  which  is  more 
grofs  and  inert.  We  fee  magnetifm  move  even  ponderous 
pieces  of  iron,  and  eleftricity  difplace  and  diffever  the  moft 
ftabile  fubftances  which  oppofe  its  paflage.  The  reafons 
for  entertaining  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  there  is  a 
fubtile,  mobile,  and  invifible  fpecies  of  matter  connefted  with 
the  evident  ftrufture  of  living  bodies,  as  magnetifm  may  be 
fuperadded  to  iron  or  eleftricity  to  various  fubftances,  will 
be  detailed  under  different  articlei  in  this  book.  At  prefent, 
we  claim  permiffion  to  employ  this  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  becaufe  there  appears  nothing  improbable  in 
it,  or  inconfiftent  to  prefent  philofophical  notions  ; and  it  is 
a fuppofiiion,  which  appears,  not  only  verifiable,  but  ade- 
quate to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  living 
^dieB.  By  employing  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the 


aftions  of  life,  we  avoid  all  inquiry  into  the  primary  caufe 
of  the  motions  of  matter ; we  contemplate  only  a fecondary 
*caufe,  fuch  as  takes  place  in  eleftrical  and  magnetic  experi- 
ments, in  which  a fubtle  fpecies  of  matter  puts  in  motion 
that  which  is  more  grots  and  inert. 

If  it  be  admitted,  that  fenfation  exifts  in  the  brain,  and 
volition  proceeds  from  that  part,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  a 
motion  mull  b,e  tranfmitted  along  the  nervous  cords,  when- 
ever thefe  tfFefts  take  place.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  that 
thefe  cords  were  paffive,  and  might  be  made  mechanically 
to  vibrate  ; but  their  w'ant  of  elafticity  and  tenfion,  and  their 
pulpy  origins  and  terminations,  are  circumftances  which  ren- 
dered this  fuppofition  inadmiffible.  Phyfiologifts  w'ere, 
therefore,  induced  to  fuppnfe,  that  the  nervous  fibrils  were 
tubular,  and  that  they  contamed  a fubtile  fluid,  by  means 
of  which  fuch  motions  were  tranfmitted.  Haller’s  opinion 
of  the  nervous  fluid  appears  fenfible  and  accordant  to  the 
philofophical  opinions  of  his  time.  He  fays,  “ Si  vero  co- 
gitata  noftra  de  ipfa  natura  fpiritiium  proferre  juberemur,  ac- 
tivum  ad  motum  a voluntate  et  a fenfu  concipiendum  aptif- 
fimiim  cclerimum  omne  fenfuuin  acie  fubtilius,  tamen  hafte- 
nus  igne  et  asthere  et  eieftro,  et  magnetica  materie  craffius 
facere  elementum,  ut  et  contineri  vafis  et  vinculis  coerceri 
aptum  fit,  et  denique  manifeftum  ex  cibis  nafei  et  reparari 
qiieat.”  But,  at  prefent,  no  one  will  doubt  the  poffibility 
of  a fubtile  and  mobile  fluid  inhering  in  cords,  and  moving 
along  them  without  being  contained  and  confined  in  tubes. 
Does  not  eleftricity  move  along  a wire  ? and  is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  a fubtile  fluid  may  inhere  in  a fubftance,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  attraftion  which  it  poffclTes  to  it,  and  more 
particularly,  if  the  fubftance  which  attrafts  it  is  furrounded 
by  others,  which  may  be  regarded  as  non-conduftors  ? The 
celerity  with  which  motions  are  tranfmitted  from  the 
tangible  extremities  of  thofe  nerves  which  are  moft  diftant 
from  the  brain,  and  the  celerity  with  which  volition 
is  tranfmitted  to  mufcles  in  confequence  of  fenfations  thus 
occafioned,  are  fufficient  to  convince  us  that  thefe  effefts 
muft  be  produced  by  the  medium  of  a very  mobile  matter. 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  fuppofe,  when  motions  of  a fubtile 
matter  are  tranfmitted  along  the  nervous  cords,  that  an 
evident  motion  of  the  vifible  matter  of  thofe  cords  fliould 
take  place.  This  opinion,  that  fenfation  is  caufed,  and  voli- 
tion direfted  through  the  medium  of  a fubtile,  invifible  mat- 
ter, inhering  in  the  nervous  cords,  is  fo  like  the  opinion  of 
Hartley,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  fyftem  being 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  an  asther,  that  it  is  not  necef- 
fary, in  this  place,  further  to  profecute  the  fubjeft.  We 
rather  refer  the  reader  to  his  work,  for  a more  ample  illuf- 
tration  of  this  theory. 

Formerly  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  motions  of  the  nerves, 
which  caufe  fenfation,  were  the  mere  eft'eft  of  an  impulfe 
made  on  their  tangible  extremities  by  the  bodies  which  we 
feel.  It  feems  to  be  an  improvement  in  modern  phyfiology, 
to  impute  the  nervous  motions  to  an  aftioa  begun  in  them, 
in  confequence  of  the  ftimulalion  which  they  fuffer  froqi 
fuch  impulfes.  This  opinion  is  contendeel  for  by  Doftor 
Darwin,  in  his  paper  on  “ Ocular  Speftra”,  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions ; and  Mr.  Home  has  further 
ffiewn,  in  the  Ciooniaii  Lefture  for  the  year  iSoi,  inferted 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  that  nerves  have  an  irri- 
tability refembling  that  of  mufcles,  which  produce  a con- 
traftion  in  them  when  they  are  divided.  This  opinion 
affifts  us  in  underftanding  how  our  fenfations  may  be  very 
vivid  from  the  flighteft  impulfes ; fuch  as,  for  inftance, 
take  place  from  the  application  of  the  particles  of  odour  to 
the  olfaftory  nerves,  for  it  is  not  the  impulfe,  but  the  con- 
fequent  aftion,  that  is  tranfmitted  to  the  fenforium  ; and  why 
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vre  may  have  no  fenfation  from  the  mod  violent  impulfes,  for 
fuch  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  to  take  place  when  a limb  is  re- 
moved by  a cannon  ball,  a circumftance  which  has  happened 
without  the  confciaufnefs  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  has  oc- 
curred. 

Thefe  hypolhefes  appear  te  us  adequate  to  explain  all  the 
circumftances  that  have  been  noticed  relative  to  the  funflions 
of  the  nervous  fyftem.  To  review  the  circumftances,  even 
with  the  greateit  pofllble  brevity,  would  render  this  article 
too  extenfive.  Yet,  there  are  fome  particulars  which  the 
reader  may  expeft  that  we  Ihould  advert  to.  Of  thefe,  it 
is  right  to  mention,  that  the  difpolition  of  the  nerves  to  aft 
is  increafed,  as  th?  caufes  exciting  their  aftion  is  diminifhed. 
This  circumftance  has  been  expreffed,  we  can  fcarcely  fay 
explained,  by  the  late  Doftor  Brown,  in  his  “ Elementa 
Medicinse,”  by  faying  that  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  is 
accumulated  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  exciting 
caufes.  This  faft  is  produftive  of  confequences  which  ap- 
pear particularly  beautiful  and  ufeful  ; it  furnifhes  a power 
of  accommodation  in  our  fenfes  to  the  varying  circumftances 
ot  life.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a perfon  confined  in  the -dark 
fitali  receive  the  impreflion  of  fight  from  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity of  light,  and  his  eyes  would  even  be  injured  by  the  com- 
mon day-light.  The  reverfe  of  this  is  equally  true  : that  a 
perfon  lhall  live  in  a ftrong  light,  till  his  eyes  become  fo 
accuftomed  to  it,  that  a lefs  quantity  fhall  not  produce  a 
proper  impreflion  ; or  a perfon,  who  has  long  been  in  a (till 
and  filent  place  (hall  hear  the  flighted  found,  fuch  as  would 
be  imperceptible  to  one  whofe  auditory  nerves  had,  for  fome 
time,  been  accuftomed  to  the  forcible  impreflions  of  the  air, 
made  by  loudly  founding  bodies.  This  power  of  accom- 
modation does  not  only  belong  to  particular  fenfes,  but  it 
will  bear  a more  univerfal  application.  A perfon,  living  a 
luxurious  life,  who  avoids  every  fenfation  which  gives  him 
the  lead  uneafinefs,  and  who  attends  only  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  pleafures,  renders  his  nervous  fyftem  too  fenfible  : 
he  ftinnks  at  the  cold  wind,  he  is  ftartled  at  a loud 
noife  ; and  every  rough  impreflion,  which  would  not  dif- 
quiet  another,  owing  to  his  ill-judged  indulgence,  diftreffes 
him.  Let  us  remark  the  contrail  in  a hardy  feaman,  who 
hascudured  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  who  has  fuftained 
fatigue  and  pain  : if  the  winds  blow,  or  the  cannon  thun- 
der, he  hears  the  one,  and  feels  the  other,  but  they  do  not 
much  afteft  him  ; and  from  being  habituated  to  fenfations, 
at  firft  painful,  he  is  afterwards  unaffefted,  even  by  thofe 
impreflions  which  would  hurt  a man  living  in  the  medium 
between  thefe  two  extremes. 

It  feems  alfo  right  here  to  remark,  that  a great  fimilarity 
appears  to  exui  between  the  fuppofed  irritable  aftions  of 
the  nerves,  and  thofe  of  the  raulcles.  The  facility,  accu- 
racy, and  celerity  of  the  aftions  of  nerves  are  improved 
by  ufe,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  correft  and  quick  fenfations 
of  thofe  perfons  who  are  accuftomed  to  exercife  their  audi- 
tory nerves  in  attending  to  mufical  founds. 

A train  or  fucceflion  of  nervous  aftions  having  taken  place, 
they  become  concatenated,  and  are  liable  to  recur  in  fuccef- 
fioa,  if  one  of  thefe  aftions  is  accidentally  induced. 

Both  the  nerves  and  mufcles  feem  to  require  temporary 
refpites  from  aftion,  and  both  appear  to  be  refreflied  by  fleep. 

The  fuppofuion  of  aftions  occurring  in  the  nerves,  explains 
many  circumftances  connefted  with  difeafes.  Vehement 
aftions  may  be  begun  independent  of  impulfes  in  the  tangible 
extremities  of  nerves,  and  thus  occafion  fevere  pains.  This 
feems  to  happen  in  the  difeafe  cafled  tic  doloureux.  Ordi- 
narily, aftions  begun  in  the  tangible  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
are  regularly  tranfmitted  to  the  brain  ; but  in  cafes  of  nervous 
pains,  the  aftion  feems  to  begin  ia  the  middle  of  the  nerves. 
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It  is  alfo  probable,  that  aftions  may  take  place  in  the  fenforial 
extremities  of  the  nerves  producing  illufory  fenfations,  and 
thus  exciting  ideas. 

The  next  fubjeft  which  claims  our  attention,  is  the  part  of 
the  brain  to  which  all  the  nervous  motions,  produced  by  ex- 
ternal impreflions  tend,  and  from  which  all  the  motions 
arifing  from  volition  begin.  Phyfiologift.s  have  agreed  to 
call  this  part  the  fenforium,  and  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
fituated  in  various  parts  of  the  brain  ; but  there  is  no  part 
of  the  brain  to  which  this  importance  has  been  aferibed, 
which  has  not  been  occafionally  found  difeafed,  without  fen- 
fation and  volition  being  impeded.  Of  late,  Soemmerring 
has  affirmed,  that  he  can  trace  all  the  nerves  to  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  in  which  he  therefore  fuppofes  the  faculty  of 
fenfation  and  volition  to  reflde.  All  our  fenfes  may  be  gra- 
tified at  the  fame  time,  and  we  may  give  a preference  to  the 
pleafure  which  we  receive  from  one  of  them,  above  that 
which  we  derive  from  the  others  ; which  circumftance  feems 
to  prove  the  unity  of  that  which  perceives  and  determines. 
Haller,  after  confidering  the  fubjeft,  thus  concludes ; “ Nnnc 
quidem  in  univerfum  obfervamus,  non  debere  anguftiorem  am- 
niK  fedem  poni,  quam  fit  conjunfta  omnium  nervorum  origo  ; 
neqiie  particulam  aliquam  pro  ea  fede  offerri,  nifi  ad  quarr. 
omnes  nervos  ducere  poflimus.  Facile  enim  intelligitur, 
debere  a fenforio  communi  nullum  ullius  particulae  corporis 
animati  fenfum  abeffe,”  &c.  Elem.  Phyfiol. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  fenfation  and  volition  exift  in  the 
brain,  it  mult  alfo  be  granted  that  motions  muft  be  produced 
in  the  fenforial  extremities  of  the  nerves  by  the  objefts  of 
fenfe,  and  that  reflefted  motions  muft  take  place  in  the 
nerves,  by  which  the  mandates  of  the  will  are  tranfmitted  to 
the  mufcles. 

If  all  that  has  been  faid  were  to  be  afeertained,  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge  would,  in  that  cafe,  only  lead  to  this  con- 
clufion,  that  motions  of  a fubtile  fubftance  took  place  in  the 
fenforium,  and  from  fuch  motions  we  efteem  it  impoflible  to 
account  for  fenfation.  We  can  conceive  no  varieties  in  thefe 
motions  but  thofe  which  relate  to  degree  or  duration.  We 
feel  it  impoflible  to  believe  that  fenfation  can  be  the  refult  of 
fuch  motions,  or  that  ideas  can  arife  from  any  fucceflion  or 
train  of  them.  We  therefore  conclude,  with  many  celebrated 
phyfiologifts,  and  men  of  the  foundeft  underftanding  and 
greateft  refleftion,  in  the  natural  belief,  that  fenfation,  remem- 
brance, comparifon,  judgment,  and  volition  are  properties  of 
a diftinft  fubftance. 

The  conclufion  to  be  drawnifrom  this  examination  of  the 
funftions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  from  that  of  the  other 
animal  funftione,  feems  curious  and  interefting . We  perceive 
an  exaft  correfpondence  in  the  opinions  we  obtain  from 
phyfiological  refearcties,  and  thefe  which  arife  fo  naturally 
from  the  fiiggeftions  of  reafon,  that  they  have  been  confi- 
dered  as  intuitive.  For  moft  reflefting  perfons  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  have  believed,  and  it  is,  indeed,  natural  to  believe, 
what  modern  phyfiology  teaches,  that  in  the  human  body 
there  exifts  an  affemblage  of  organs,  formed  of  common  inert 
matter,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  dead  ftate,  a principle  of  life 
and  motion,  and  a fentient  and  rational  ta,eulty,  all  intimately 
connefted,  yet  each  diftinft  from  the  other. 

Brain.  Chemical  Analyjis  of.  Though  the  analyfis  of  this 
moft  important  organ  can  throw  no  light  on  its  peculiar 
funftions,  it  isnn  itfelf  fufficiently  remarkable  to  be  detailed 
fomewhat  at  length. 

It  is  needlefs  to  give  all  the  conjeftiires  on  the  nature  of 
brain,  made  before  chemifts  had  acquired-a  tolei ably  accurate 
and  juft  method  of  analyzing  animal  matter.  The  experi- 
ments of  real  importance  are  chiefly  thofe  of  Thouret,  is 
1790,  with  fome  fubfequent  additions  by  Fourcroy. 
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The  natural  ftate  of  brain  is  known  to  every  one  to  be  a ^ 
foft  pulp,  with  fomewhat  of  a foapy  feel,  and  little  or  no 
fmell  when  frefli.  Expofed  to  a moderate  heat,  it  lofcs 
moifture,  fhrinks  to  about  a fourth  of  its  bulk,  and  then  be- 
comes a thick  tenacious  mafs,  of  a greenifh  brown.  Fully 
dried,  it  becomes  folic!,  and  breaks  under  the  lingers  like  old 
cheefe.  If  this  is  ilrongly  heated  in  a crucible,  it  firft  gives 
out  ammonia,  puffs  up  and  melts  into  a black  pitchy  mafs, 
takes  fire  and  burns  vt'ith  much  flame  and  a thick  (harp  fmoke, 
and  leaves  a coal  which  is  long  in  reducing  to  aflies.  No 
risked  alkali  is  ta  be  obtained  from  its  afh  by  lixiviation,  but 
fome  traces  ot  the  phofphars  of  lime  and  foda. 

Brain,  either  in  its  natural  ftate,  or  gently  dried,  without 
decorapofition,  unites  very  readily  with  water,  by  rubbing, 
and  forms  an  opake,  uniform,  emulfive  mafs,  which  froths 
ftrongly  by  agitation,  and  does  not  feparate  from  the  water 
by  filtration.  In  this,  and  other  properties,  it  much  refem.- 
bies  a lather  of  foap,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  truly  fapo- 
naceous,  by  Thouret ; but  it  does  not  turn  blue  vegetable 
colours  green,  nor  is  it  in  all  refpedts  a proper  foap. 

Thisemulfion  coagulates  by  heat,  and  depofits  its  contents 
in  white  flocculi.  The  clear  liquor  fliews  the  prefence  of  a 
phofphoric  alkaline  fait,  by  giving  a calcareous  phofphat, 
when  mixed  with  lime  water  v;hich  precipitates. 

Acids,  and  all  calcareous  falts,  and  alcohol  added  to  the 
cerebral  emulfion,  immediately  curdle  it.  When  an  acid  is 
ufed,  the  clear  liquid  feparated  from  the  white  coagulum 
contains  lime,  foda  and  ammonia,  all  united  with  the  acid 
employed  ; and  which,  therefore,  in  the  natural  ftate,  con- 
tributes to  render  the  matter  of  brain  fo  eafily  mifcible  with 
water. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  only  coagulates  the  cerebral  emulfion. 
Strong  nitric  acid  added  to  brain  caufts  an  eft'erve;fcence  with 
evolution  of  much  azotic  gas,  a violent  intumefccnce,  heat, 
and  fubfequent  prodilflion  of  nitrous  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and 
much  ammonia  ; and  the  refidue  furnifties  oxalic  acid,  as  gene- 
rally happens  when  this  acid  is  decompofcd  over  any  inflam- 
mable animal  matter. 

Muriatic  acid  fimply  coagulates  the  cerebral  emulfion, 
without  inducing  any  complex  chemical  change.  The 
wfiite  coagulum,  colkdled  and  dried,  amounts  to  about  a 
tenth  or  a twelfth  of  the  fubftanceof  the  brain  employed  for 
the  emulfion. 

Cauftic  fixed  alkalies  afl;  very  powerfully  on  brain,  even 
without  heat,  and  difengage  much  ammonia  by  the  mixture. 
When  diffolved  by  heat,  the  mafs  is  truly  faponaceous. 

The  adtion  of  alcohol  on  brain  is  the  moft  lingular.  When 
brain,  gently  dried  by  heat,  or  firft  coagulated  by  an  acid  and 
afterwards  dried,  is  digefted  in  a boiling  heat,  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  the  latter  depofits,  on  cooling, 
a number  of  yellowifh  white  cryftalline  blades.  It  requires 
two  or  three  digeftions  with  alcohol,  entirely  to  exhault  the 
foluble  matter.  Brain  lofes  in  the  procefs  about  five-eighths 
of  its  weight ; however,  on  evapora.tfng  the  fpirit,  to  colleft 
all  the  cryftaliine  matter,  no  more  than  about  half  of  the 
above  quantity  is  obtained,  fo  chat  the  lofs  is  probably  water. 
This  cryftalline  mafs  crulhes  under  the  ^nger  with  a kind  of 
greafy  confiltence  ; it  is  not  melted,  but  only  foftened,  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  when  further  heated  it  blackens, 
melts,  and  gives  out  a burnt  and  ammoniacal  fmell.  In  this 
refpeCl  it  differs  from  fper.maceti,  to  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared, which  laft  melts  unchanged  at  about  104°.  Adipocice, 
to  which  alfo  it  has  been  likened,  melts  unchanged  at  about 

This  cryftalline  matter,  left  in  folution  with  the  fpirit  after 
cooling,  may  be  obtained  very  fimilar  to  that  which  firft  fepa- 
raies;  by  flowly  evaporating  the  fpirit.  This  latter  has  a 
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faltifli  tafte,  and  a confiftence  like  foft  fpap.  Both  are  rea» 
dily  mifcible  with  water  into  a kind  of  emulfion,  and  redden 
litmus  paper.  A long  maceration  in  cold  alcohol  will  caufe 
a depofition  of  the  fame  cryftalline  matter,  and  hence  it  is 
perceived  in  wet  anatomical  preparations  of  the  brain  or  nerves. 

The  fubftance  of  brain,  on  the  whole,  bears  confiderable 
refemblance  to  albumen,  reduced  to  a kind  of  faponaceous 
ftate,  perhaps  by  union  with  ammonia,  and  with  much  watery 
fluid ; but  the  theory  of  the  prodndtion  of  the  peculiar  cry  ftal- 
line  matter  is  very  obfeure.  Though  this  much  refcmbles 
fpermaceti,  adipocise,  and  ftill  more  the  cryftalline  matter  of 
biliary  concretions,  it  fomewhat  differs  from  them  all.  Its 
nature  is  confiderably  like  that  of  a concrete  oil,  but  no  oil 
can  be  obtained  from  recent  brain  by  ftrong  preffure,  in  the 
way  that  oil  is  commonly  extradfed,  and  the  di.fficult  fufibility 
of  this  appears  to  be  a charadfer  of  difference  from  moft  other 
oily  fubftances. 

The  fpontaneous  change  which  brain  undergoes  by  putre- 
fadfion  is  very  fingular.  This  was  obferved  by  M.  Theuret, 
on  the  memorable  occafion  of  the  clearing  out  of  the  burying 
ground  of  Les  Innocents  at  Paris,  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to  under  the  article  ADiPOCi.t,  and  which  furniftied, 
to  the  meritorious  philofophers  who  had  the  courage  to  make 
this  abode  of  the  dead  a field  for  chemical  obfervation,  a vaft 
number  of  moft  interefting  fadts  on  the  fubjedf  of  animal 
putrefadfion. 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  brain,  whofe  texture  isfo 
foon  injured  for  anatomical  demonftratinn,  (hould  be,  of  all  the 
foft  parts  of  the  body,  the  moft  indeftrudlible  by  putrefadHon 
when  retained  in  its  bony  cafe.  The  following  arc  the  re- 
marks of  M.  Thouret  on  this  fubjedl,  on  the  occafion  above- 
mentioned.  “ The  bodies  contained  in  the  burying-ground 
of  Les-Saints-Innocents  were  found  in  different  ftates  ; the 
greater  number  of  thofe  which  had  lain  in  the  common  re- 
ceptacles for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  were  moftly  converted 
to  a kind  of  whitifti  foap,  retaining  the  form  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.  In  all  thefe  the  brain  was  equally  in  a 
ftate  of  prefervation,  for,  on  opening  the  flcull,  I always  found 
the  brain  in  pretty  large  lumps,  filling  at  leaft  a quarter  or  a. 
third  of  the  cavity.  In  this  ftate  it  was  moftly  foft,  pulpy, 
and  breaking  down  under  the  fingers,  like  the  foapy  matter 
to  which  the  flelh  was  changed  ; but  fometimes  firmer, 
more  friable,  and  folid.  In  thefe  maffes  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  brain,  the  divifion  of  the  hemifpheres, 
and  the  convoluted  texture  were  ftill  obfervable.  The  na- 
tural colour  alfo  remained,  fo  that  the  white  medullary  part 
could  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  browner  cortical ; and  no 
fmell  was  to  be  obferved,  except  that  of  the  foapy  matter 
v;ith  which  the  bones  were  covered.  Even  where  the  period 
of  inhumation  had  been  fo  long  as  to  deftroy  all  the  vifeera, 
and  moft  of  the  mufcles  of  the  body,  the  brain  ftill  remained.” 
Journ.  de  Phyf.  tom.  329.  Fourcroy,  Syfteme  de  Conn. 
Chim.  tom.  9. 

Brain,  Injuries  of  ihe,  in  Surgery.  This  organ  may  fuffer 
from  a great  variety  of  caufea,  either  accidental,  or  fponta- 
neous ; for  example,  from  wounds,  contufions,  fradlure  of  the 
cranium,  expofure  to  inclement  weather,  and  all  the  exciting 
caufes  of  inflammation,  fuppuration,  effufion  of  ferum,  or 
blood,  &c.  The  fymptoms  will,  confequently,  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affedion,  and  the  pre- 
cife  feat  of  the  injury  j but  this  one  fymptom  is  found  to 
exift  in  all  cafes  where  the  brain  fuffersfrom  comprefiion  ; — 
namely,  an  irregular  or  defeftive  nervous  energy.  We  do 
not  know  in  what  the  adlion  or  influence  of  the  brain  confifts  5 
but  we  invariably  experience  either  a paralyfis,  or  an  inordi- 
nate motion  of  fome  part  of  the  body,  when  the  nerves  going 
to  that  part  have  been  comprclfed  at  their  origin  in  the 
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brain.  The  explanation  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  of  the 
various  difeafes  of  the  brain,  belong  to  other  articles  in  the 
CyclopEedia.  Sec,  cfpeciaily,  Inflammation,  Contu- 
sions, Wounds,  Concussion,  Fractures,  Apoplexy, 
Hydrocephalus,  or  IVatery  Head;  likewife  the  opera- 
tion of  Trepanning. 

Brai  Nj^u/i^/vj  of  the.  See  Fungus. 

Brain,  traces  of  the.  See  Trace. 

Brain,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridl  of  Saumur,  2 leagues  N.£.  of  Saumiir. 

BRAINE,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Soiffons, 
feated  in  a beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Vefle,  3 leagues  E.  of 
Soiffons.  The  town  contains  1291,  and  the  canton  10.779, 
inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  255  kiliometres  and  42 
communes. 

Brain E V Aleu,  a fmall  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
county  of  Hainaut,  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Braine  le  Comte. 

Braine  le  Comte,  a fmall  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
county  of  Flainaut,  having  a tower  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
Brennus,  a general  of  the  Galli  Senones,  from  whom  the 
town  is  alfo  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  ; 15  leagues  S.  of 
Antwerp,  andji  N.  of  Mons. 

BRAINTREE,  a large  market-town  of  Effex,  Eng- 
lend,  fituated  on  rifing  ground,  40  miles  N.  E.  from 
London,  and  conntfted  on  the  north  with  Booking,  or 
Bocking-Street,  one  of  the  rnoft  confiderable  villages  in 
this  county.  In  the  Domefday-book,  the  manor  is  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Raines,  and  w'as  then  held  by 
the  Bifliop  of  London,  to  whole  fee  it  continued  attached, 
till  the  reign  of  Edv/ard  the  fixtb. 

Braintree  was  made  a diftirdb  parifh  about  the  time  of 
king  John  or  Henry  the  third  ; the  former  of  whom  con- 
ftituted  it  a market-town,  through  the  intereft  of  William 
de’St.  Maria,  bifltop  of  London.  At  that  period,  how- 
ever, it  was  only  a hamlet  to  Raines,  and  the  parifh  itfelf 
was  called  Great  Raine ; but  from  the  increafe  of  houfes 
and  population,  Braintree  at  length  became  the  chief  place, 
and  gave  its  own  name  to  the  diflrift.  Its  rife  is  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  its  convenient  fituation  on  the  high  road 
from  London  into  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  to  the  build- 
ing of  inns  and  lodging-honfes  for  the  reception  of  the  nu- 
merous pilgrims  from  the  fouth,  who,  in  the  days  of  fnper- 
ftition,  were  continually  travelling  to  the  flirines  of  St.  Ed- 
mund and  our  lady  of  Wailingham.  After  the  reformation, 
the  town  was  deferted  of  its  vifitcrs ; but  again  obtained 
confequence  from  the  Flemings,  who  fettled  here  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  after  being  expelled  from  the  Netherlands  by 
the  duke  of  Alva.  Thefe  emigrants  were  the  firft  wdio  in- 
troduced the  ba’ze  and  fay  m.annfafture  to  this  part  of  Eng- 
land, which  bnfinefs  is  iliil  carried  on  here,  but  not  to  fuch 
great  extent  as  formerly.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
veded  in  a fehft  veffry,  compofed  of  twenty-four  parilhioners, 
who,  as  early  as  the  year  1584,  were  ftyled  governors  of 
the  town,  and  town  magiftrates.  The  church  ia  a fpacions 
ilrufture,  occupying  a high  fpot  of  ground,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  fite  of  a camp.  This  fabric  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third,  as  appears  from  the  arms, 
v/hich  decorate  it,  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  who  lived  at 
that  time  ; and  alfo  from  the  will  of  John  de  Naylinghurft, 
who,  in  1349,  bequeathed  a “ black  bullock  towards  the 
work  of  the  church.”  It  has  fince  been  greatly  enlarged, 
particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  when  the  roof 
w'as  heightened,  and  the  fonth  aide  built.  The  exper.ee  of 
thefe  alterations  was  partly  defrayed  by  receipts,  ariiing 
from  the  perforn^ance  of  three  plays  aSled  in  the  church. 
The  firft  play,  entitled  St.  Swithin,  was  afted  in  1,523  ; 


the  fecond,  named  St.  Andrew,  on  the  Sunday  before 
Relique  Sunday  in  1525  ; and  the  third  called  Plauy 
Dacy,  alias  St.  Eweftacy,  in  1734.  After  the  reforma- 
tion, the  players’  robes  were  fold  by  the  church-warden-, 
for  fifty  (hillings,  and  the  play-books  for  twenty  fliillings. 
In  the  chancel  is  an  infeription  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Coilins,  who  was  the  fon  ot  a miniller  of  this  parifh,  and 
for  foine  years  price  pal  phyfici  u to  Peter  the  Great,  czar 
of  Mufeovy.  This  town  contauis  454  boufe.s,  and  2S21 
inhabitants;  the  ftreets  are  rnoftly  narrow  and  incommodi- 
ous; and  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  timber  and  v^ry  old. 
Various  bequefis  have  been  made  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  poor  ; 
the  moft  celebrated,  though  not  the  moft  valuable,  was  the 
gift  of  Henry  Smith,  efq.  alderman  and  falter  of  London, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Chailes  I.  left  zScol.  to  purchafe  an 
eftate  in  this  county;  the  proceeds  t.)  be  diffributed  among 
the  poor  of  the  five  parifhes  of  Braintree,  Plenham,  Ter- 
ling,  Tollefhynt-D’Arcy,  and  D uver  court.  '' 

The  village  of  Booking,  which  now  fc'rms  part  of  this 
towm,  principally  confifts  ofone  long  ftreetr  extending  along 
the  high  road,  and  contains  623  houfes,  and  2680  inhabi- 
tants ; feveral  of  the  houfes  are  inhabited  by  rrfpeftible 
families.  The  principal  trade,  in  addition  to  what  arifes 
from  the  paffage  of  goods  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
more  eaftern  countie.s,  is  the  manu.fafture  of  baize.  On  the 
river  Pant,  named  the  Biackvvatcr,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
courfe  w'bich  flows  through  it,  are  feveral  fulling  and  com 
mills.  The  church,  a fpacious  building,  Handing  on  an 
eminence,  between  one  and  two  miles  north-weft  of  Bocking- 
ftreet,  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.  An  hofpital 
for  feven  poor  people  was  founded  and  endowed  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  John  Dorew'ard,  efq.  This  hofpital 
ftill  exifls  ; and  alfo  a charity-fehool,  endowed  by  Dr.  Gau- 
den,  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  for  educating  thirty  poor  boys. 
Morant’s  Hiftory  of  Effex,  2 vols.  folio. 

Braintree,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Rutland,  joining  Kingfton 
to  the  weft,  and  Randolph  on  the  eaft,  and  containing  531 
inhabitants. 

Alfo,  one  of  tlie  mod  ancient  townfhips  in  Norfolk 
county,  in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  fettled  in  1 and  then 
called  “ Mount  Woolafton,”  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
It  lies  in  a bay,  8 miles  E.  of  S.  from  Bofton,  and  contains 
1285  inhabitants.  Granite  ftones  are  fent  in  great  quanti- 
ties from  this  town  to  Bofton  and  other  places  for  fale.  The 
bay  abounds  with  fifli  and  fea  fowd,  and  particularly  “ brants.” 

Braintree,  New,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Worcefter,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Worcefter,  and  containing 
877  inhabitants. 

BRAINTREM,  a poft  towm  in  Luzerne  county,  Ptna- 
fylvania,  303  m les  from  Wafhington. 

BRAIT,  Mark,  or  Under- Brait,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  county  of  Schwar- 
zenberg,  feated  on  the  Mayne  ; 12  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 

Wurzburg,  and  36  S.W.  of  Bamberg. 

BRAITNBRUG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auftria  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Steyragg. 

BRAKE,  or  Braken,  in  Botany,  the  vulgar  name  f .r 
the  Pteris  Aqnillina,  or  comm'Hi  fern.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in 
fome  parts  of  England  fm  a copfe  of  various  wild  fhrubs, 
intermingled  with  fern,  and  other  tall  reeds. 

Brake,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fairitr’s  inftrument,  ethewife 
called  Barnacles.  The  word  alfo  occurs  for  a baker's 
treading-trough. 

Brake,  in  the  Hempen  ManufaBory,  denotes  a wooden- 
toothed implement,  wherewith  to  brnil*,  and  break  th-; 
bun  of  hemp,  and  feparate  it  from  the  rind. 
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Brake  of  a pump,  the  handle  or  lever,  by  which  a pump 
is  uhialiv  managed.  It  operates  by  means  of  two  iron  bolts, 
thruft  through  the  inner  end  of  it  ; one  of  which  refting 
acrofs  two  cheeks  or  ears,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  pump, 
ferves  as  a fulcrum  for  the  brake,  fupporting  it  between  the 
cheeks.  The  other  bolt  connefts  the  extremity  of  the 
brake  to  the  pump  fpear,  which  draws  up  the  box,  or  pifton 
charged  with,  the  water  in  the  tube.  See  Pump.  , 

BRAKEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bilhoprick  of  Paderborn,  formerly 
a city  of  the  empire,  3 miles  E.  of  Paderborn. 

BRAKENBURG,  Reinier,  in  Biography,  a pamter 
of  landfcapts  and  converfation.s,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in 
1649,  and  fludied  firft  under  Momners,  and  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  Houbraken,  under  Berna'rd  Schendel.  His  fub- 
jedfs  were  hke  thofe  of  Brouwer;  and  he  refembled  him, 
not  only  in  his  genius,  and  ftyie  of  compofition,  but  in  the 
diffolutenefs  of  his  morals.  In  fome  of  his  pidlurcs  he  feems 
to  have  been  defirous  of  imitating  Ollade.  His  figures 
were  defigned  after  nature,  and  reprefented  in  the  habit  and 
fafhion  of  the  times.  His  fubjefts  were  the  feafts  of  boors, 
the  amufements  of  the  villagers,  dancings,  and  frequently 
converfationSjin  which  love  and  wine  were  always  introduced. 
His  compofitions  arc  ingenious,  and  full  of  variety  ; though 
the  forms  of  his  men  and  women  are  the  fame,  and  ielefted 
without  elegant  tafte  from  low  nature.  His  colouring  is 
ftroiig  and  natural,  his  touch  lively  and  fine,  but  he  is  de- 
ficient in  talle  of  defign.  Pilkington. 

BRALIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Oels  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Wartenberg. 

BRALIO,  a mountain  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons, 
feparating  the  valley  of  Munfter  from  the  county  of  Bor- 
mio,  and  being  a part  of  the  Alps,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  “ Juga  Rhaetica.”  The  in  11  fource  of  the 
river  Adda  lies  near  the  fummit  of  this  mountain.  Over 
the  Braiio  is  a road,  which,  though  very  indifferent,  was 
formerly  the  principal  paffage  for  the  merchandize,  fent 
from  the  Tyrol,  through  the  Valteline,  into  the  Milanefe  : 
at  prefent,  it  is  much  lefs  frequented. 

BRAM,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Stoer, 
10  miles  above  Ilzehoe,  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein. 

BRAMA,  or  Brahma,  in  Mythology,  a pagan  deity 
among  the  Brahmins  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  Brachmans. 

Brama,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Cyprinus,  known 
with  us  by  the  name  of  Bream,  and  which  is  diitinguilhed  by 
having  the  fins  brown,  and  in  the  anal  fin  twenty-feven  rays. 
The  b'"eam  is  found  in  lakes  and  rivers,  or  in  the  fea,  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  two,  or  even  almoft  three  feet.  The 
food  of  this  fifli  is  herbs,  worms,  and  fmaller  filhes.  This 
is  elleemed  a coarfe  filh  for  the  table,  but  to  the  angler  it 
affords  excellent  fport.  The  bell  time  of  angling  for  the 
bream  is  from  St.  James’s  day  to  Bartholomew  tide,  being 
then  in  the  higheft  perfeftion. 

BRAM.£,  in  Natural Htjlory,  a fpecies  of  Echinorhyn- 
CHUS,  that  infells  the  inteflines  of  the  bream.  The  neck 
is  filiform,  and  the  probofeis  armed  with  very  minute  prickles. 
Goez.  Gmel. 

Bramje,  a fpecies  of  Fasciola,  found  in  the  intdlines 
of  the  bream  and  llicklebacks.  The  form  is  oblong,  round, 
tapering,  and  obtufe  at  the  bafe  ; neck  round  and  fomewhat 
incurvated.  Mull.  Zool.  Dan. 

BRAMAGUM,  or  Bromagum,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  route  from  Rauracum  to  Augulta 
Pretoria.  Antonin.  Itin. 

BRAMANT,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Savoy,  ia 
the  valley  of  Maurienne,  leated  on  the  river  Arc.  N.  lat. 
45°.  E.  long.  4°  15'. 


i 

BRAMANTE,  LAzzARi.in  Biography,  a famous  Italian 
archiceCl,  was  born  at  Callel  du-Sante,  in  the  territory  of 
ITrbino,  in  I-I44.  H'S  firft  views  were  direfted  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a painter  ; but  architefture  being  better  adapted 
to  Ids  talle  and  talents,  be  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  the  art.  For  this  purpofe  he 
went  to  Milan,  about  the  year  1470,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  availing  himfeif  of  inftruc- 
tion  from  the  btfl  mafters,  and  from  a diligent  examination 
of  the  architedlural  remains  rf  antiquity.  At-  Naples  he 
was  employed  by  cardinal  Caraffa  in  re-building  the  convent 
della  Pace;  and  the  reputation  he  thus  acquired  recom- 
mended him  to  pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  whofe  fervice  he 
executed  many  deligns.  Under  Julius  II.  he  wtas  employed, 
as  fuperintendant  of  his  buildings,  in  accomplilhing  the 
grand  projeft  of  joining  the  Belvidere  with  the  Vatican,  by 
means  of  two  galleries  extended  acrofs  a valley,  In  1^4  he 
accompanied  pope  Julius  to  Bologna,  and  was  engaged  in 
fortifying  the  town  ; and  during  the  war  of  Mirandola,  he 
had  feveral  opportunities  of  exeicifing  his  talents  in  the  mili- 
tary art.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  adorned  the  city 
with  many  fine  buildings ; and  at  length  undertook  to  de- 
molilh  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter’s  and  to  fupply  its  place 
with  another  edifice  fuited  to  the  capital  of  the  ChnlUan 
world.  His  plan  for  this  purpofe  was  adopted  ; and  before 
the  death  of  the  pope,  in  1513,  the  new  ftrudlure  was  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  entablature ; and  at  the  time  of  his  own 
death  in  1314,  the  four  great  arches  for  the  fupport  of  the 
dome  were  erefted.  The  original  defign  was  abandoned  by 
the  architedls  who  fucceeded  him,  not  without  injury  to  the 
ftrudlure  ; but  the  profecution  of  the  work  was  entrufted 
with  Michael  Angelo,  who  praifed  his  plan,  and  conformed 
as  much  as  poffibie  to  his  ideas.  Bramante  was  no  lefs 
ellimable  for  his  general  charadler  than  for  his  extraordinary 
talents  as  an  artiil.  Obliging  in  his  difpofition,  he  took 
pleafure  in  encouraging  young  perfons  of  the  profefllon  ; and 
he  invited  the  celebrated  Raphael,  who  was  his  coufin,  to 
Rome,  inftrufted  him  in  architeflure,  and  procured  for  him 
employment  in  the  Vatican.  He  w'as  alfo  fleilled  in  poetry 
and  mufic,  and  compofed  extemporaneoufly  for  his  harp. 
To  him  is  aferibed  the  invention  of  conftrufting  arches  by 
calling  in  wooden  moulds  a mixture  of  lime,  marble  dull, 
and  water,  fuppofed  to  be  a revival  of  the  ilucco  of  >;he  an- 
cients. His  poetical  works  w'ere  printed  at  Milan,  in 
The  knowledge  and  praftice  of  the  art  of  engraving  may 
alfo  be  addrd  to  his  other  accomplifhments.  This  art  he 
probably  acquired  at  Milan,  and  his  execution  of  it  exaflly 
refembles  the  flyle  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  that  is,  with  the 
flrokes  running  from  one  corner  of  the  plate  to  the  other, 
w'ithout  any  croffing.  He  died  in  1517.  Tirabofehi. 
Strutt. 

BRAMBAS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Africa,  to  a peculiar  fpecies 
of  lemon-tree.  The  leaves  of  this  are  of  a deep  green,  and 
of  an  admirable  fragrancy,  when  rubbed  between  the  hands. 
The  fruit  is  very  fmall,  and  has  a remarkable  thin  fltin.  The 
juice  is  ufed  in  dying.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°.  108. 

It  has  not  been  taken  up  as  a diflin£l  fpecies,  either  by 
Linnseus  or  any  otherfyftematic  botanift.  In  the  Abridgment 
of  the  Piiilofophical  Tranfadlions  it  is  paffed  over  without 
notice, 

BRAMBER,  in  Geography,  is  an  ancient  borough  town 
of  Suffex,  in  England.  This  place,  though  now  reduced  to 
only  houfes,  Hill  poffeffes  the  privilege  of  fending  two 
members  to  the  Englifh  imperial  parliament,  and  the  borough 
of  Steyning,  which  unites  with  this,  alfo  returns  two  mem- 
bers. (See  Steyning,')  From  1298  to  1472  the  w'rits  for 
dedling  burgeffes  to  ferve  in  parliament  were  direfted  jointly 
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to  thefe  two  places;  but  fince  that  period  each  has  been  fe- 
paratelv  reprefented,  and  each  governed  by  its  refpeftive  char- 
ter. This  borough  is  the  joint  property  of  two  perfons,  who, 
in  the  year  1786,  ftropgly  oppofed  each  other,  for  the  exclii- 
five  power  of  poihiuhg  the  whole,  In  this  ftruggle,  it  is 
itated  on  authenticated  authority,  that  a tenant  of  one  of 
the  poor  cottages  had  the  fortitude  and  integrity  to  refiil  the 
prefent  of  loool.  which  W'as  offered  for  his  vote.  Here  is 
neither  naarket  nor  fair,  and  its  whole  population  only  amounts 
to  ninety-one  perfons.  It  is  51  miles  fouth  from  London. 
Hdlory  of  the  Boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  8vo.  vol.  iii. 

BRAMBLE,  in  Botany,  the  common  Englifh  name  for 
the  black-berry  and  dew-beiry  bulhes^  Rubus  fruticofus  and 
ctefias. 

Bramble,  Bramlling,  Bramhk-Jinch,  in  Ornithology . See 
Yvii-ifiGi'LLKmontifringUla.  Brambling,  greater.  SccFrin- 
GiLLA  lapponica.  Ray  calls  the  tawny  bunting,  Emberixa 
muJlelUna,  the  brambling  or  fea  lark.  , 

BRAMBi.E-jcj/Zf,  in  Entomology.  See  Galls  of  the 
Bramble. 

Bramele-bc#,  otherwife  called  hallier,  is  a net  ufed  by 
bird  catchers,  of  feveral  fizes. 

BRAME,  Martin  Brame  of  Sonnerat,  in  Ornithology, 
Eiirdus  Pagodarum,  the  pagoda  thrufh. 

BRAMER,  Leonard,  in  Biography,  a Flemifh  hiftori- 
cal  painter,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1596,  and  acquired  the  art 
of  painting  in  the  fehool  of  Rembrandt,  whole  manner  in 
fmall  he  imitated.  At  the  age  of  tS  years  he  went  to 
Rome  for  further  improvement,  but  could  never  wholly  di- 
veft  himfelf  of  the  Flemifli  gout.  With  a fine  talle  of  de- 
lign  he  combined  an  exprelfion  generally  good,  and  occa- 
fionally  noble.  His  pencil  is  delicate,  and  his  colouring  very 
peculiar  in  the  tints,  and  by  great  lleill  in  the  management 
of  the  chiaro-feuro,  light,  bold,  and  full  of  luftre,  particu- 
larly in  the  vafes,  which  he  was  fond  of  introducing,  and  to 
which  he  gave  a rich  and  fine  relievo.  To  his  pidlures 
he  was  accu'lomed  to  give  a great  degree  of  tranfparence,  by 
painting  with  a very  thin  bedy  of  colour,  efpecially  in  the 
brown  and  fltadowy  parts.  His  name  was  famous,  not  only 
at  Rome,  but  in  feveral  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  his  works, 
out  of  Italy,  are  fcarce ; cut  when  they  occur  in  an  un- 
damaged (late,  they  fetch  high  prices.  Among  his  mod 
capital  piftures  are  the  “ Raifing  of  Lazarus,”  exhibiting 
a charming  contrail  of  light  and  Ihadow ; his  “ Denial  of 
St.  Peter;”  both  executed  in  his  bell  manner,  and  pre- 
ferved  at  Rome ; and,  particularly,  a fmall  pidlure  on 
copper,  reprefenting  the  “ Story  of  Pyramus  and  Thifbe.” 
Pilkington. 

BRAMIA,  in  Botany.  Rheed,  Hort.  Malab.  tom.  x. 
tab.  14,  Clafs,  didynamia  angiofpermia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal. 
five-leaved,  rather  unequal.  Stamens,  four,  two  longer. 
Pi/l.  ftyle  filiform  ; ftigma  fimple  ; germ  fuperior.  Peri- 
carp, caplule  conical,  one-celled.  , Seeds,  numerous,  attached 
to  a linear,  central  receptacle. 

There  is  only  one  known  fpecies.  Stems,  cylindric,  ten- 
der. Leaves,  oppofite,  oblong,  obtufe,  fucculent.  Flowers, 
axillary,  fingle,  blue.  It  is  a native  of  moilt  fituations  in  the 
Fall  Indies. 

BRAMHALL,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  pre- 
late of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Pontrcfatl  in  Yorklhire,  about 
the  year  1593,  and  admitted  into  Sidney  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  j6o8,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1612, 
and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1616.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was 
preferred  to  a living  in  the  city  of  York ; then  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Elvington  in  the  fame  county,  and  afterwards  to 
the  prebends  of  York  and  Rippou.  In  thefe  feveral  fitua- 
tions he  engaged  fuch  a degree  of  elleem  and  confidence, 


both  by  his  abilities  as  a preacher  and  by  his  general  conduft, 
that  he  had  very  confiderable  influence  in  all  public  tranf- 
adlions.  As  one  of  his  majefty’s  high  commiflioners,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed,  he  was  very  affiJuous,  and, 
as  fome  have  faid,  fevere  in  the  difeharge  of  his  duty.  In 
1623  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  and  in  1630  that  of 
D.D.  on  which  latter  occafion  the  fubjedl  of  his  Latin 
thefis  was  “ The  Pope  is  the  Author,  or  Maintainer  of  all, 
or  at  lead,  of  the  chief  controverfies  in  the  Chridian  world,” 
in  the  fupport  of  which  he  difplayed  great  learning.  Soon 
after  he  was  invited  to  Ireland  by  lord  Wentworth,  deputy 
of  that  kingdom,  and  fir  Chridopher  Wanderford,  mader  of 
the  rolls;  and  in  1633,  having  refigned  all  his  Englifh  pre- 
ferments, he  removed  into  that  country.  From  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Meath,  which  was  his  firll  preferment,  he  was 
advanced  in  the  following  year  to  the  bilhopric  of  London- 
dery.  In  thefe  dations  of  dignity  and  influence  he  was 
eminently  adtive  and  ufeful  in  paffing  feveral  important  adls 
in  the  parliament  of  1634,  in  reforming  the  doftrine  and 
dilcipline  of  the  church,  and  in  the  improvement  of  its  re- 
venues. In  purfuance  of  the  fird  of  thefe  meafures  he  abo- 
lifhed  the  fee-farms  that  were  charged  on  the  lands  of  the 
church  ; in  accomplifhing  the  fecund,  it  was  his  objedl  to 
' effeCl  a more  entire  union  between  the  churches  of  Ireland 
and  of  England,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  obtained  a canon 
in  the  convocation,  holden  at  that  time,  which  txpieiTcd  an 
approbation  of  the  39  articles  of  the  Englifh  church,  and 
which  denounced  excommunication  againd  thofe  who  affirm- 
ed, that  “ any  of  them  are  in  any  part  fuperditious  or  erro- 
neous ;”  and  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  he  adopted  various  means,  which,  in  the 
Ipace  of  four  years,  gained  an  acceffi&n  to  them,  of  30  or 
40,000!.  a year.  In  the  conduft  and  execution  of  thefe 
meafures,  however,  he  excited  much  oppofition  and  obloquy, 
and  he  incurred  the  charge  of  being  inclined  to  popery  and 
arminianifm.  In  March  1640-41,  articles  of  high-treafon 
were  exhibited  by  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  houfe  of 
lords  in  Ireland  againd  him,  and  feveral  of  the  miniders  of 
date,  in  which  they  were  charged  with  a conspiracy  for  fub- 
verting  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  in- 
troducing an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  form  of  government. 
Indtad  of  fecuring  himfelf  by  flight,  agreeably  to  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  repair  to  Dublin,  and  to 
appear  before  his  enemies  in  the  parliament  houfe,  where 
he  was  arreded,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  prifon.  After 
a rigorous  examination,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  cleared 
himfelf  from  all  felfifh  and  finider  views  in  recovering  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  ; and  when  his  accufers  were  pro- 
ceeding to  fix  upon  him  the  charge  of  fubverting  the  laws  of 
bis  country,  he  obtained,  by  the  interpofition  ot  the  primate 
Ufher,  then  in  England,  a letter  from  the  king' to  dep  the 
profecution  of  the  Suit.  Accordingly  he  was  let  at  liberty, 
though  not  publicly  acquitted.  Finding  it  unfafe  to  refide 
at  Londonderry,  be  removed  to  England;  and  fettled  in 
Yorklhire,  where,  by  his  influence  and  adlivity,  he  did  great 
fervice  to  the  royal  caufe  ; bpt,  after  the  battle  of  Marllon- 
moor,  when  the  king’s  affairs  became  defperate,  he  em- 
barked with  feveral  perfons  of  clidindtion  for  Hamburgh,  in 
1644;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Brullels,  vvlicre  he 
modly  refided,  and  exercifed  his  miniitry  till  the  year  1648. 
In  that  year  he  vifited  Ireland,  but  was  foon  obliged  to 
withdraw  again  to  the  continent  ; and  he  remained  abroad 
until  the  redoration.  Upon  this  event  he  was  reco.mperifed 
for  his  loyalty,  by  being  tranflated,  in  January  i66o,  to  the 
archbilhopric  of  Armagh,  the  primacy  and  metropolitan  fee 
of  Ireland.  Soon  after  his  promotion  he  vifited  his  diocefe, 
and  by  prudence,  moderation,  and  firmntfs,  allayed  the  dif- 
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contents  that  prevailed  in  it,  removed  feveral  preitidices  that 
v,’cre  very  generally  entertained,  both  againll  himfelf  and 
the  church,  and  gained  over  many  adherents  to  the  catife 
of  conformity,  In  the  parliament  of  1661  he  was  chofen 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords;  and  as  a. further  evidence  of 
the  high  eRintiation  in  which  his  cliaradter  was  held,  both 
houfes  concurred  in  ei:punging  from  their  records  every 
charge  boeh  againft  himfelf  and  the  earl  of  Strafford.  In  this 
parliament  he  a!fo  obtained  many  fubltaniial  advantages  for 
the  church.  Whilit  he  w'as  meditating  other  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church  and  its  minifters,  he  was  difabled  from 
profecuting  them  by  a fecond  ftroke  of  the  palfy;-and  this 
was  fucceeded  by  a third  Gt,  which  terminated  his  life,  in  June 
1663.  His  works  were  colledted  and  reprinted  at  Dublin 
in  1667,  in  one  volume,  folio,  which  was  divided  into  four 
feries  or  parts.  The  /fr/?  contains  his  difcourfes  againft  the 
Roman  Catholics;  the  fecond  con  fids  of  various  pieces 
againd  the  Englidi  fedlaries;  the  third  includes  his  writings 
againft  Mr.  Hobbs,  which  have  been  deemed  very  valuable; 
and  the  fourth  comprehends  his  controverlies  about  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  Lord’s  day,  fingle  fcrmons,  and  occafional 
trafts.  Mr.  Granger  obferves,  “ that  Dr.  Bramhall  was 
one  of  the  mod  learned,  able,  and  adtive  prelates  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  an  acute  difputant,  and  an  excellent 
preacher.”  Although  his  conduA  in  the  Iridi  convocation 
of  1634  be  not  entitled  to  any  very  extravagant  applaufe, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  canon,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
procured  by  his  arguments,  be,  totally  inconfident  with  a 
proper  refpedl  for  free  inquiry,  or  any  jtid  fcntiments  of 
religious  liberty  ; and  although  he  coincided  in  many  re- 
fpcfts  with  Laud,  and  more  efpecially  in  his  principles  of 
civil  government,  he  pofftffed  much  greater  moderation  in 
religious  matters.  The  temper  and  prudence,  likewife, 
with  which  he  condudled  his  deligns,  for  the  intered  of  the 
eftabhfhed  church,  were  far  fuperior.  Whilft  he  approved 
himfelf  a firm  friend  to  the  church  of  England,  he  manifeded 
a great  degree  of  charity  towards  perfons  of  different  per- 
fualions;  and,  accordingly,  he  didinguifhed  between  articles 
nectffary  for  peace  and  order,  and  thofe  that  are  neceffary 
for  falvation  ; often  declaring,  “ That  the  church  was  not 
to  be  healed  but  by  general  propofitions.”  Biog.  Brit. 

BRAMICIDE,  the  crime  of  killing  a Bramin,  reputed 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  one  of  the  five  mod  enormous  finis. 

ERAMINS.  See  Brachmans. 

BRAMNEE,  in  Geography^  a river  of  Hindooftan  which 
runs  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  40  miles  S.  of  Balafore. 
BRAMPOUR.  See  Burhampour. 

BRAMPTON,  a market  town  in  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  in  a deep  and  narrow  vale,  3 1 1 miles  N.W. 
from  London.  Camden  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  Ro- 
man Bremeturacum,  “ where  the  Cuneus  Armaturarum 
were  in  garrilon  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire;”  and 
from  its  general  appearance,  it  feems  to  have  been  of  much 
greater  importance  than  at  prefect.  At  the  eaft  end  is  a 
vad  conical  mount,  called  the  Moat  or  Caftle-hill;  which  is 
about  360  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  its  acclivity  very 
fieep.  Near  the  fummit  are  a trench  and  rampart,  w’hich 
entirely  furround  the  iiill,  the  crown  of  which  has  been 
formed  into  a plain,  about  forty  paces  in  diameter,  and  de- 
fended by  a breaft  vvork.  Brampton  principally  confifts  of 
one  Ipacious  ftreet,  irregularly  built;  b’Jt  a few  m.odern 
houfes,  and  a good  inn,  have  been  lately  erefted.  Its  chief 
fiipporl  are  a large  weekly  market  (Tuefday ),  and  two  annual 
fairs,  for  which  the  grant  was  obtained  m the  reign  of 
Henry  the  third,  by  I'homas  de  Multon,  lord  of  Gillland. 
The  houfes  are  346,  and  the  ishabitants  1682,  who  are  not 
well  employed,  there  being  no  manufadure  of  any  extent  in 


the  town;  it  appears,  however,  to  be  improving;  and  s 
railed  waggon-way,  vvhicli  the  earl  of  Carlifle  has  lately 
made  from  his  collieries  at  Tindalefell,  will  probably  conduce 
to  the  augmentation  of  its  trade.  Religious  worfhip  is  per- 
formed in  a chapel,  which  was  confecrated  in  1789,  having 
been  built  with  the  materials  of  the  church,  which  ftood 
about  a mile  from  the  town,  on  a bold  eminence,  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Irtliing.  The  chancel  yet  remains,  and 
the  burial-fervice  is  generally  read  there,  moft  of  the  inha- 
bitants preferring  to  be  interred  in  the  ground  that  had  en- 
tombed their  anceftors. 

About  two  miles  diftant,  on  the  face  of  a rock  overhang- 
ing the  river  Gelt,  is  the  celebrated  Roman  infeription, 
noticed  by  Camden,  and  almoft  every  antiquary  fince  his 
time.  The  rock  is  of  an  angular  form  ; and,  from  its  ex- 
pofed  fituation,  the  letters  have  been  partially  obliterated, 
but  lefs  fo  than  could  have  been  expeded  from  the  ftorms 
of  fifteen  centuries. 

Near  the  jundion  of  the  rivers  Irthing  and  Gelt  is  Ed- 
mond-Caftk,  the  f at  of  Thomas  Graham,  efq.  beautifully 
fuuated,  but  greatly  improved  by  the  plantations,  and  other 
talleful  Snd  judicious  alterations  of  the  prefent  proprietor. 
Near  this  manfion,  on  a rifing  ground,  is  a mound  of  earth, 
called  Caftle-Hill,  raifed  about  twelve  feet  from  the  adjacent 
land,  hollow,  on  the  top,  and  upwards  of  thirty  yards  in  dia- 
meter. Between  one  and  two  miles  north-weft  from  Ed- 
mond-Caftle,  is  Watchc:ofs,  the  ioui  tecnth  ftation  ad  iineam 
Valii,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Tkballaba  of  the  No- 
titia.  It  is  fituated  on  the  lummit  ot  an  eminence,  of  an 
eafy  afeent,  and  commanding  a very  ext-  iifive  profped.  On 
the  fouth  fide  are  (everal  irregular  lines  and  breaft-works, 
and  the  fite  of  the  Preetorium  is  Hill  diftintr.  The  military 
way,  which  generally  accompanied  the  PraEtenturae,  runs  in 
this  part  of  the  county  at  fome  diftance,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  marflies  and  bogs  through  which  both  the  walls  of  Seve- 
rus  and  Hadrian  were  carried.  Its  comparative  diredtion, 
therefore,  from  Carr-voran  to  Stanwix,  is  that  of  a firing  to 
a bow  ; and  hence  it  paffts  this  ftation,  which  is  feveral  hun- 
dred yards  fouth  of  the  wall. 

BRAMSCHE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bidiopric  of  Ofnabruck,  on  the  Hafe;  5 

miles  S.W.  of  Vorden. Alfo,  a town  in  the  circle  of 

Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Lingen  ; 5 miles  -S.S.E.  of 
Lingen. 

BRAMSTEDT,  or  Brahmstedt,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  ducliy  of  Holftein, 
fituated  on  the  river  Bram,  and  having  near  it  a medicinal 
fpring  difeovered  in  1681  ; 21  miles  N.  of  Hamburgh. 

BRAN,  the  fldns  or  hufles  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat, 
ground,  feparated  from  the  farina  or  flour,  by  a fieve  or 
boulter. 

Of  wheat  bran  it  is  that  ftarch-makers  make  their  ftarch, 
which  is  nothing  eife  but  the  foecula  remaining  at  the  bottom 
I of  tlie  veffels,  wherein  the  bran  has  been  fteeped  in  water. 

Bran  is  held  detergent,  and,  on  that  account,  is  of  lome 
medicinal  ufe  in  gargarifans  and  glyllers.  It  is  alfo  a chief 
ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  cataplafms.  Some  apply  it 
hot  againft  the  pleurify  ; boiled,  it  purges  fciirf  and  dandriff, 
and  cleanfes  the  hands  in  lieu  of  foap.  Among  the  ancients, 
it  was  alfo  ufed  as  an  erotic,  to  excite  love. 

Bran  has  been  given  to  horfes  ; but  it  has  been  obferved 
that  thofe  of  bakers  and  mealmen,  which  have  principally 
fubfifted  on  this  article,  with  the  addition  of  a lew  fplit 
beans  or  peas,  have  become  pgrfive  and  thick-winded,  then 
afthmatic,  and  l.-iftly,  dull,  heavy,  and  inaftive  ; and  when 
they  have  died  at  9 or  10  years  old,  a large  ball,  or  mealy 
concretion,  of  different  fizes  in  different  fubjedls,  has  been 
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foutii^  in  the  (lomach  and  inteftinal  canal,  impenetrably  hard, 
and  about  lO  or  12  pounds  in  weight.  However,  bran, 
though  an  improper  rood  for  horfes  in  its  dry  date,  is  an  ufe- 
ful  ingredient  in  mafhes  with  meal,  and  ferves  to  prevent  the 
fatiating  richnefs  of  that  article  alone  ; and  alfo  in  common 
mafhes  with  oats,  when  a horfe  is  under  a coutfe  of  phyfie  ; 
and  with  a proper  impregnation  of  honey  in  the  maflies  for 
colds,  during  the  feverity  of  the  wdntrr  feafon.  'I'aplin. 

Dyers  rank  bran  in  the  number  of  non  colouring  drugs  ; 
becaufe  it  yields  no  colour  of  itfeif.  It  ferves  for  the  making 
of  their  four  waters,  ufed  in  preparing  fluffs  to  take  tire  dye. 
This'  water  is  made  by  boiling  wlieaten  bran,  and  into  the 
decoction  putting  a little  leaven. 

BRANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Beetica.  Pliny. 

BRANAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz,  in  which  is  a manufadtiire  of  co- 
loured cloth;  II  miles  N.W.  of  Glatz,  and  29  N.E.  of 
Konigingratz. 

BRANCA  Ursina,  J.  Bauh.  in  Botany.  Bear’s  breech. 
See  Acanth us. 

Branca  Urjina  Germamca,  J.  Bauh.  See  Heracleum 
Sphondilium . 

Branca,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic, 
being  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  ifles,  near  the  coaff  of  Benin, 
in  Africa. 

Branca,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  the  paw*-,  or  extreme 
part  of  the  foot  of  a wild  bead,  or  bird  of  prey.  Du- 
Cange. 

Branca,  or  Branchia,  alfo  denotes  a right  of  lopping 
or  cutting  off  branches  of  trees  in  the  loreft  for  firing.  Du- 
Cange. 

BRANCALEO,  John  Francis,  in  Biography,  a Nea- 
politan phyfician,  publifhed,  in  1534,  “ De  balneis,  quam 
falubria  fint,  turn  ad  fanitatem  tuendam,  turn  ad  morbos 
curandos.  Dialogus  adverfus  neotericos.”  Rome,  8vo. 
He  defends  bathing  againfl  the  objeftions  of  his  cotempo- 
raries, on  the  authority  of  Galen,  and  from  his  own  expe- 
rience recommends  the  pradfice  in  int^mitting  fevers,  and  as 
an  afiiftaiit  in  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea.  He  reproves  his 
brethren  for  their  too  frequent  ufe  of  purgative  medicines, 
the  common  refource,  at  that  time,  againtt  mod  difeafes. 
The  work  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  Haller  Bib. 
Med.  PraA. 

BRANCALEONE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  ; 
9 miles  S.  E.  of  Bova. 

BRANCAS,  St.  a towm  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; 4 leagues  S.  of  Tours. 

BRANCH,  in  Botany,  Branches  are  the  divifions  of  a 
ftem  or  trunk,  which  are  found  on  many  herbaceous  plants, 
but  are  chiefly  noticed  on  flirubs  and  trees.  The  primary 
branches  fpring  immediately  from  the  trunk  ; the  fecondary 
ones  from  the  primary  ; and  fo  on  in  a regular  fubordina- 
tion,  till  they  terminate  in  {lender  twigs.  They  confid  of 
prccifely  the  fame  anatomical  parts  as  the  trunk,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a root,  are  in  faft  little  trees,  which  if 
feparated  from  their  parent  dock,  and  planted  in  the  earth 
tinder  favourable  circumdances,  would  throw  out  roots,  and 
become  independent  plants.  They  proceed  from  buds  formed 
within  the  furface  of  the  trunk  which  interrupt  the  paral- 
lelifm  of  its  fibres,  and  form  knots  in  the  wood.  Thefe 
knots  afford  a point  of  fupport,  and  centre  of  motion  to  the 
grow'ing  branches,  and  are  funk  more  deeply  in  the  wood  in 
proportion  to  their  age. 

The  lower  branches  are  often  nearly  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon at  right  angles  with  the  trunk  ; , thofe  above  them  make 
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angles  more  and  more  acute,  as  they  are  placed  nearer  the 
fummit ; but  thefe  angles  differ  in  different  fpccies,  and  in 
every  individual  tree  are  fubjtA  to  numerous  varieties,  from 
the  influence  of  external  caufes.  Some  branches  produce 
only  leaf,  and  new  branch  buds : others  produce  only  flower 
buds.  The  former  are  fmooth  in  their  lur'^ace,  pliable  and 
tough,  with  dofe  ftraight  fibres,  esfily  feparable  from  each 
other : the  latter  are  wminkled  at  their  bale,  liave  their  fibres 
lefs  compaft,  and  break  fhort  when  ftruck.  There  are  alfo 
branches  which  pierce  the  bark  without  a bud,  and  form 
what  is  commonly  called  falfe  wood.  Thefe,  as  they  are 
often  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  and  rob  the  more  ufeful 
branches  of  their  due  iiourifhment,  are  carefully  pruned 
away  by  the  fleilful  planter  and  hc-ticuhurifl.  They  have  a 
rough  bark,  and  produce  only  a few'  biackifli  buds. 

Branch,  in  Vegetable  Anatomy.  Almoil  every  plant 
or  tree,  when  arrived  at  a certain  period  of  its  growth,  ex- 
hibits at  its  fupenor  part,  more  or  lefs  of  a divided  or  rami- 
fied appearance.  The  mode  of  inercafe  by  means  of 
branches  has  been  cbferved  fo  generally  ainongft  vegetables, 
that  it  was  formerly  confidcred  the  exclufive  ciftinAion  of 
that  cLfs  of  beings ; but  it  is  now  well  known  that  a nu-- 
meious  tribe  of  animals  multiply  themfeives  by  branches, 
and  therefore  this  mode  of  propagation  is  not  quite  peculiar 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

On  a fuperficial  infpeAion,  the  branches  appear  as  fo  many 
divifions  and  fub-divifions  of  the  tree,  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  main  trunk  is  difpofed  of  or  expended  ; but  a 
more  accurate  examination  proves,  that  the  trunk  lofes  none 
of  its  fubftance  in  the  preduft'on  of  the  brandies ; that  both 
trunk  and  branches  take  their  origin,  and  continue  to  in- • 
creafe  pi-ecifdy  in  the  fame  manner;  that,  in  fad,  every 
branch  fhould  be  confidered  as  a ’c-fler  trunk,  differing  only 
from  the  parent  ftem,  in  the  circumftarice  of  not  deriving  us 
fuftenance  immediately  from  the  earth. 

The  branches  are  the  produA  of  the  buds  in  which  they 
enjoy,  for  a certain  period,  a Ipecies  of  foetal  exiftence,  as 
the  embrio  of  the  trunk  did  originally  in  the  feed.  See  the 
articles  Seed,  Fruit,  Trunk,  Bud,  and  Bulb. 

The  kind  of  attachment  which  continues  to  fubfifl  be- 
tween the  trunk  and  the  branches  affords  additional  proof  of 
the  individuality  of  the  exiftence  of  the  latter  : although  the 
external  form  of  a tree  would  lead  to  the  fuppofnion,  that 
the  branches  were  formed  by  different  detachments  of  the 
fafciculi  compofing  the  original  trunk,  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  one  feparates  into  feveral  portions  the  fibres  of  a rope  ; 
yet,  to  exhibit  the  contrary,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  make 
fome  feAions  of  the  branches  where  they  are  implanted  into 
the  trunk.  Thus,  fuppofe  a tree,  which  divides  into  two 
primary  branches,  be  cat  tranfverfdy  about  a foot  above  the 
bifurcation,  the  RAion  will  be  found  to  rc=prefent  that  of 
two  diflindl  trunks,  each  compofed  of  concentr'c  circles  of 
woody  fibres.  (See  Plate  \\.,  v\  Vegetable  Anatomy,  jig.  i.), 
If  a traiilvtrfe  feAion  be  then  made  of  the  fame  branches, 
at  the  place  where  they  firft  appear  to  feparate  from  the 
trunk,  the  concentric  layers  correfponding  to  each  branch 
will  be  perceived  as  before,  but  they  will  be  found  fur- 
rounded  by  feveral  circles  of  the  woody  layers  belonging  to 
the  trunk.  Plate  II.  in  Vegetable  Anatomy,  Jig.  2.) 

If  a tranfverfe  fcAion  be  again  made  fimilar  to  the  fait,  but 
a few  inches  lower  down,  the  circles  cf  woody  layers  which 
conipole  the  branches  will  be  feen  diminilhed  in  number  and 
fize,  while  the  concentric  layers  of  the  trunk  have  become 
in  the  fame  proportion  more  numerous.  (See  Plate  ll.  in 
Vegetable  Anatomy,  Jig.  3.)  If,  iaftly,  fimila^ feAions  to - 
thele  deferibed  be  repeated  at  fliort  diii.nnces  from  each  other,  . 
it  will  be  found,  .that  the  number  of  woody  circles  which  . 
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appertain  to  the  branches,  continue  re^;ularly  to  decline,  in 
proportion  as  the  fedlionsare  performed  lower  upon  the  tree, 
until  they  difappear  altogether,  there  being  at  laft  exhibited 
only  the  appearance  of  the  divided  circles  of  the  layers  of 
wood,  which  conftitute  the  main  trunk.  The  connexion  of 
the  branches  with  the  trunk  is,  therefore,  by  means  of  a 
cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of 
^ the  tree,  and  the  bafe  correfponds  with  the  fuperficies. 

4.  of  Plate  II.  in  Vegetable  Anatomy,  reprefents  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ligneous  fibres,  by  means  of  which  the 
origin  of  the  branches  is  rendered  of  a conoid  form. 

When  a branch  is  forc:bly  torn  from  the  fteia,  it  is  com- 
monly obierved  to  bring  with  it  a portion  of  a'cone  or  Dvra- 
mid,  which  leaves  a correfpondiug  deprefiion  at  the  part 
from  whence  the  branch  has  been  removed.  This  arifes 
from  the  woody  fibres  being  rr.oft  eafiiy  ruptured,  where  they 
are  refledted  into  the  angle,  which  forms  the  line  of  junttion 
between  the  branch  and  the  trunk. 

The  Imall  or  fecondary  branches  have  precifily  the  fame 
kind  of  origin  and  connexion  with  refpedt  to  the  large  or 
primary  branches,  which  thefe  latter  have  with  regard  Jo 
.the  trunk.  Hence  every  branch  may  be  confidered  as  a 
parent  ftem  fufiaining  others,  which  in  their  turn  give  origin 
to  new  branches,  and  thefe  again  Lc>  others,  as  long  as  the 
vegetable  continues  to  grow. 

Branches  acquire  bulk  by  the  addition  of  fuccefiive 
layers  of  wood,  in  the  farre  manner  as  the  trunk.  See 
J^S‘  5'  of  Plate  II.  in  Vegetable  Anatomy,  W'hich  is  copied 
from  the  defign  of  Duhamel,  to  illulfrate  the  growth  of 
branches.  The  entire  figure  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  a tree 
.of  four  years  of  age,  furnifhed  with  feveral  branches  in  the 
order  in  which  they  might  naturally  occur.  The  woody 
cone,  N°  I,  having  developed  a bud  towards  a,  a branch 
.would  exill  in  the  fourth  year  poffeffed  of  four  layers  of 
wood,  as  reprefented  by  a b.  If  another  bud  were  formed 
upon  the  ligneous  layer  of  the  fecond  year,  N°  2.  2,  its 
branch  in  the  fourth  year  would  be  compofed  of  three  layers, 
-as  feen  in  c d.  Admitting  further,  that  in  the  third  year 
a bud  was  produced  from  the  branch  a b towards y,  a little 
branch  would  be  formed  which  could  only  have  two  layers  ; 
and  lallly,  if  in  the  fourth  year,  when  the  ligneous  layer 
4.  4,  is  depofited,  another  bud  were  to  grow  towards  g, 
the  branch  to  which  it  would  give  origin  would  be  made  of 
only  one  layer  of  woody  fibres,  as  fhewn  by  g h.  Thus 
the  number  of  woody  layers  which  compofe  any  branch 
being  afeertained,  its  age  becomes  known,  and  the  relation 
^hich  this  bears  to  the  age  of  the  parent  trunk  is  difeovered 
'by  finding  the  woody  layer  upon  which  the  apex  of  the 
ligneous  cone  of  the  branch  is  implanted;  or,  in  other  words, 
obferving  the  point  where  the  parallelifm  of  the  longitudinal 
■fibres  of  the  trunk  is  firft  interrupted. 

It  is  alTerted  by  Parent,  “ Hiftoire  de  PAcademie,” 
.17 II,  that  the  branches  are  nourifhed  by  the  pith  or  medulla, 
but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  : the  medulla  of  the 
braoch  does  not  even  communicate  with  that  of  the  trunk, 
although  the  ligneous  cotie  of  the  branch  is  moft  frequently 
implanted  upon  the  innermoff  layer  of  the  woody  fibres,  or 
-thofe  which  immediately  incafe  the  medulla. 

Du  Hamel  has  remarked,  that  the  longitudinal  fibres, 
.whether  woody  or  cortical,  take  the  diredlion  of  the  chief 
current  of  the  fap  : thus,  if  the  fap  be  propelled  in  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  trunk,  (which  happens  when  either  the 
branches  have  been  originally  inconliderable,  or  have  been 
early  lopped  off,)  the  cortical  and  woody  fibres  preferve 
nearly  a perpendicular  pofition,  only  feoarating  to  give  paf- 
Tage  to  the  branches  and  immediately  after  recovering  their 
■parallelifm.  (See  Plate  II.  in  Vegetable  Amtomy.  Fig.  6, 


exhibits  a portion  of  a thick  trunk,  from  the  fide  of  which 
had  proceeded  a fmall  branch.  If  a large  branch  arifes  from 
a trunk,  it  neceffarily  aitrafhs  a great  portion  of  the  fap, 
and,  in  this  cafe,  the  inclination  of  the  cortical  and  woody 
fibres  is  obliquely  towards  that  branch,  as  it  is  reprefented 
by^.  7*  of  Plate  II.  in  Vegetable  Anatomy.  This  effeft  is 
ftiil  more  remarkable  in  trees,  which  have  been  topped  im- 
mediately above  the  origin  of  a young  branch  ; for  then,  all 
the  fap  being  obliged  to  pafs  towards  the  branch,  the  fibres 
purfue  the  fame  diredtion,  and  hence,  if  a tree  be  examined 
in  the  fpring,  after  having  been  thus  deprived  of  its  top  the 
preceding  winter,  the  new  li^ieous  fibres  will  be  obferved 
to  crofs  the  otliefs,  as  appears  in  Jig.  8.  of  Plate  II.  in 
Vegetable  Anatomy. 

The  courfe  of  the  ligneous  fibres  determines  the  nature 
"and  quality  pi  what  is  called  the  grain  of  w'ood.  In  proportion 
as  the  fibres  preferve  the  parallel  diredticn  the  grain  is 
fmooth  and  equal,  and  the  wood  traftable  in  the  hands  of 
the  workman,  and  accordingly  thofe  trees  which  furnilh 
but  few  or  fmall  branches,  fuch  as  the  different  frs,  are  moft 
ufed  in  carpentry  ; whilft  mahogany  and  feveral  fruit-trees  are 
preferred  for  making  furniture,  on  account  of  the  various 
difpofition  of  the  fibres,  and  the  number  of  large  knots, 
which  produce  the  beautiful  diverlity  of  colours  obferved  in 
thefe  woods. 

- The  branches  occafion  that  appearance  in  w’ood,  known 
by  the  name  of  a knot : the  longitudinal  fibres  being  di- 
verted from  tbeir  courfe,  and  fubjedled  to  comprtflion,  at 
firft  by  the  eruption  of  the  bud,  and  afterwards  by  the 
growth  of  tlie  branch,  acquire  a-degree  of  folidity  and  com- 
padtnefs  unlike  any  other  part  of  the  vegetable  body.  The 
ligneous  cone  of  the  branch  itfeif  generally  acquires  more 
or  lefs  of  the  knotty  texture  ; the  converfion  of  the  origin  of 
the  branch  into  a knot  is  influenced  however  by  feveral  ac- 
cidental circumftances,  the  habit  of  the  tree,  &c.  which  are 
pointed  out  in  another  place.  See  Knot. 

The  branches  of  the  vegetables  with  one  feminal  leaf  differ 
from  the  dicotyledons  in  this  particular,  that  they  are  not 
produced  by  buds,  but  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  turning 
afide,  and  prolonging  themfelves  in  a diagonal  courfe,  until 
they  penetrate  the  bark. 

After  the  defeription  which  has  been  given  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  branches,  it  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  add,  that 
they  poffcfs  the  fame  anatomical  ftrufture  as  the  trunk-; 
all  the  parts  which  compofe  the  one  are  met  with  in  the 
other,  and  are  difpofed  with  perfcA  limilarity  in  each,  as 
the  epidermis,  the  parenchyma,  the  cortical  layers,  the 
wood,  and  the  medulla. 

The  form  of  the  larger  branches  is  moft  frequently  cylin- 
drical, but  the  (lender  ones  have  feveral  fides,  or  exhibit  in 
the  tranfverfe  feftion  more  or  lefs  of  a polygon  figure. 
The  feftion  of  the  branches  of  the  alder  and  the  [orange-tree 
is  triangular,  that  of  the  Virginian  poplar  and  in 

the  plum-tree  and  willow  it  is  pentagonal. 

The  genera!  appearance  of  a vegetable,  which  botanifls 
have  termed  the  habitus,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  pofition 
which  the  branches  and  tbeir  ramifications  obtain  with  re- 
fpeS  to  each  other,  and  the  different  direfliions  they  affume. 
The  branches  like  the  leaves  arife  in  various  order*  ; fome- 
times  they  are  oppofed  to  each  other,  as  in  the  ha%el,  oak, 
and  coffee  trees ; at  other  times  they  fucceed  one  another 
alternately,  as  in  the  pear  and  apple  trees,  &c.  They  are 
arranged  in  a circle  round  the  ftem  in  the  protea  argentea  : 
in  fome  inftances  the  branches  are  widely  fcattered  on  the 
tree,  while  in  others,  they  are  fo  thickly  fet,  that  they  con- 
ceal from  view  the  trunk  and  one  another,  The  various 
fuuations  of  the  branches  depend  upon  that  of  the  buds 
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from  whence  they  orip;i'nate  ; and  being  conftant  in  each 
fpecies,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  fecondary 
branches,  it  furniflies  a botanical  charafter,  of  which  Adan- 
fon  has  taken  advantage.  The  branches,  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  are  llrongly  attracted  by  the  light ; they  avoid  even 
the  (hade  caufed  by  the  foliage  of  the  adjoining  branches  of 
the  fame  tree,  and  hence  it  is,  that  thofe  which  are  next  the 
ground  extend  in  a horizontal  direftion,  in  order  to  efcape 
from  the  (hadow  of  the  fuperior  branches,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter, in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  fummit  of  the  tree, 
affume  more  of  an  eredt  pofition.  The  lefier  ramifications 
obferve  a fimilar  pofition.  The  economy  of  fome  trees 
renders  the  diredlion  of  their  branches  fomewhat  peculiar  : 
thus,  in  the  poplar,  they  are  nearly  vertical,  w'hilfl  in  the 
’weeping  willoiu  they  bend  towards  the  earth,  and  in  the 
Jig-tree  they  are  curved  towards  the  root ; but  in  thefe  in- 
ftances  alfo  the  loweft  branches  are  dill  the  moft  prominent, 
in  order  that  all  may  be  equally  and  fairly  expofed  to  the 
light. 

Du  Hamel  has  made  a number  of  experiments,  to  deter- 
mine the  proportionate  thicknefs  of  the  trunk  to  the  primary 
branches,  and  again  of  thefe  to  the  fecondary  branches; 
his  experiments  tend  to  prove,  that  the  fquares  of  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  firft  branches  exceed  thofe  of  the  trunk, 
in  the  proportion  of  5 to  4 ; and  in  comparing  the  fquares 
of  the  circumferences  of  the  primary  and  iecondary  branches,, 
he  found  that  the  latter  fell  (hort  of  the  others  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100  to  loi  in  one  inftance,  and  in  another  of 
nearly  50  to  51;  the  prinnary  branches,  therefore,  not  only 
exceed  in  quantity  the  trunk,  but  thofe  of  the  fecond  order 
alfo,  which  are  neverthelefs  fo  much  more  numerous.  Du 
Hamel  explains  this  curious  circumftance,  by  fuppofing 
that  the  fmaller  branches  are  moft  liable  to  be  deftroyed,  in 
which  cafe  they  would  not  only  fuffer  diminution  themfelves, 
but  their  lofs  would  tend  to  make  thofe  from  which  they 
fpring  more  vigorous,  and  confequently  larger. 

. The  Abbe  Schabol  diftinguifhes  in  fruit  trees  five 
forts  of  branches : the  firft  kind  are  fmooth  on  the  furface, 
their  fibres  are  ftraight  and  clofely  applied  to  each  other, 
but  eafily  feparated ; they  are  pliant,  and  break  w’ith  diffi- 
culty ; it  is  upon  thefe  branches  the  wood  buds  are  found. 
The  fecond  fort  fuftain  the  fruits  j they  are  wrinkled  at  their 
bafe ; their  fibres  appear  to  be  more  interwoven ; they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  endowed  with  numerous  veflels  and  pores ; 
they  contain  a thick  fap,  and  when  bent  are  readily  broken. 
The  third  kind  of  branches  refemble  thofe  which  become 
the  wood,  but  are  not  produced  from  buds ; they  arife  from 
the  bark,  and,  as  they  never  become  hard,  they  are  called 
tht-lranches  'with  falfe  ivood.  The  fourth  fet  are  very  broad 
at  their  bafe  ; their  bark  is  brown  and  rough  ; their  buds 
are  black  and  not  numerous ; thefe  branches,  like  the  laft, 
are  produced  by  the  bark  5 they  grow  rapidly  and  foon 
perilh  j they  are  injurious  to  the  tree,  in  depriving  more  ufe- 
ful  branches  of  their  due  proportion  of  nourifhment.  The 
fifth  fort  are  fmall  branches  which  abound  upon  unhealthy 
trees ; they,  exhauft  feeble  trees,  and  are  ufelefs  upon  the 
moft  vigorous;  they  die  before  they  acquire  any  magni- 
tude. 

There  is  a remarkable  relation  between  the  branches  ahd 
the  roots ; upon  thefe  parts  mutually  depend  the  afeent  and  . 
defeent  of  the  fap;  they  muft,, therefore,  aft  in  harmony 
and  in  proportion  to  each  other  : hence,  if  a tree  be  deprived 
of  fome  of  the  principal  branches  the  correfponding  roots 
perifh  ; or,  if  the  fmall  branches  be  clipped  to  form  the  tree 
into  any  particular  fhape,  the  roots  gradually  affume  the 
fame  figure;  if  the  fummit  of  the  trunk  be  cut  off,  the 
lateral  branches  become  more  vigorous ; in  the  fame  manner 
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the  lateral  roots  acquire  flrcngth,  by  the  removal  of  ihfe  ex- 
tremity of  the  principal  root.  The  fine  fibres  of  the  root 
perifii  at  the  fall  of  die  leaf ; and  laftiy,  experiment  has 
fhewn,  that  the  tops  of  the  branches,  when  covered  with  the 
earth,  will  produce  roots ; and  that  the  roots,  when  expofed 
to  the  air,  will  put  forth  leaves. 

Branch,  in  Mythology.  Anciently  branches  were  carried 
in  the  hands  at  the  proceffiona  and  ceremonies  of  the  gods ; 
whence  the  thallophori,  or  branch  bearers.  The  Thefpians 
adored  a branch.  The  olive-branch  was  the  fymbol  or  en- 
fign  of  peace.  The  natives  of  the  iflands  of  the  South  Seas 
ufe  green  boughs,  &c.  for  the  fame  purpofe  at  this  day. 

Branch  is  alfo  applied  to  the  parts  or  ramifications  of 
divers  other  bodies,  which,  in  refpeft  hereof  are  confidered 
as  ftems.  Thus  chemifts  fpeak  of  the  branches  of  their  me- 
talline vegetation,  branches  of  the  arbor  Diana,  arbor  Mar- 
th,  6cc.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  286..  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1693, 
1710. 

Branch,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  a divificn  of  a vein,  artery, 
or  nerve.  All  the  veins  in  the  body  are  only  branches  of  the 
"vena  cava. 

Branch  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Military  Art,  in  fpeaking  of 
trenches,  mines,  and  their  feveral  dufts,  ways,  returns,  and 
the  like,  between  one  well  and  another.  See  Gallery. 

Branch  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  veins  in  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  or  other  metals,  which  divide  like  the  veins  in 
the  body. 

Branch  in  Genealogy,  is  applied  to  the  feveral  lines  or 
fuccelfions  arifing  out  of  the  fame  ftock  or  origin.  In  which 
fenfe,  branches  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  cadets. 

Branch  alfo  denotes  a complex  metalline  kind  of  candle* 
ftick,  contrived  for  the  reception  of  a number  of  caudles. 
Thefe  in  ancient  writers,  are  called  phari,  canthara,  jeje ; 
when  made  of  glafs  lujres,  the  richer  {art,  girandoles. 

Branch  of  the  trenches,  in  Fortification.  See  Boyau. 

BRANCH;/?rtni^,  in  Falconry,  fignifies  to  make  a hawk  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  fprings  the  partridge. 

Branch,  in  Scripture,  is  an  appellation  peculiarly  given 
to  the  Meffiah,  as  being  of  the  branch  or  houfe  of  David. 

Branches  of  vaults,  are  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the 
arches  of  them. 

Branches  of  arches,  denote  feveral  portions  of  arche* 
fpringing  all  from  the  fame  fummer. 

Branches  of  ogives,  in  ArchiteElure,  the  reins  or  arches  of 
Gothic  vaults ; which  traverfing  from  one  angle  to  another, 
diagonal-wife,  form  a crofs  between  the  other  arches  which 
make  the  fides  of  the  fquare,  whereof  thofe  arches  are  dia- 
gonals. 

Branches  of  a bridle,  in  the  Manege,  are  two  crooked 
pieces  of  iron  which  fupport  the  moulh-bit,  the  chain,  and 
the  curb  ; and  which  are  faftened  on  one  fide  to  the  head- 
ftall,  on  the  other  to  the  reins ; ferving  to  keep  the  horfe’s 
head  under  command. 

What  way  foever  the  branches  of  the  bit  incline,  the 
horfe’s  mouth  goes  to  the  contrary.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle 
is  very  particular  on  the  head  of  branches ; explaining  their 
feveral  kinds  and  their  effefts,  which  are  reducible  to  thofe 
of  a lever.  The  branch  is  always  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  defign,  either  of  bringing  in,  or  raifing  a horfe’s 
head,  and  to  the  neceffary  degree:  accordingly,  we  have 
ftrong  and  hardy  branches,  gentle  branches,  rude  branches, 
&c. 

With  regard  to  their  form  and  ftrufture,  branches  are 
either  ftrait,  in  form  of  a piftol,  for  young  horfes  to  form  their 
mouth;  or,  after  the  conftable  of  France’s  fafhion,  for  horfes 
that  already  carry  the  head  well:  others  are  in  a form  of  a 
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pi?ot,  or  leg;  others  of  a bent  knee;  others  in  the  French 
fafhion,  See. 

Thefe  arethelawsinthe  5.  That  the  farther  the 

branch  is  from  the  horfe’s  neck,  the  more  efft£l  it  will  have. 
2.  That  (hort  branches,  ceteris parihus,  are  ruder,  and  their 
effects  more  fudden,  than  thofe  of  longer.  3.  That  the 
brancli  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  horfe’s 
neck. 

That  part  of  the  branch  of  a bridle,  whereby  we  judge  of 
its  effe<9;s,  and  which  difeovers  its  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  is 
called  the  line  cf  the  banquet.  A llrong  and  hardy  branch  is 
that  whofe  fevile-hole,  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  is  placed  on 
the  out-fide  of  the  line  of  the  banquet.  A gentle  branch  is 
that,  the  fevile-hole  of  which  is  fet  on  the  infide  of  the  faid 
line.  A rude  and  hardy  branch  will  bring  in  a horfe’s  head, 
proportionably  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  hardy  ; whereas  a gentle 
branch,  by  diminifliing  the  effedl  of  the  bit  month,  makes 
a horfe  more  eafily  to  bear  tbe  preffure  thereof,  who  before 
could  hardly  endure  it.  See  Bits. 

BRANCHED  -vekoet.  See  Velvet. 

BRANCHER,  among  Fwwlers  and  'Falconers,  denotes  a 
young  bird  well  fledged,  which,  having  ej^uitted  the  neft.  is 
not  yet  in  a condition  to  fly  far,  or  lEift  tor  itfclf,  but  (fill 
keeps  in  the  bufhes  or  branches  about  its  native  dwelling, 
where  it  is  fed  by  the  dam. 

The  branches  of  hawks  are  alfo  called  ramage  falcons; 
thofe  of  nightingales,  pujhers  : becaufe,  as  fome  fay,  they 
are  thruft  out  of  the  nett  by  the  old  ones.  Canary  birds  of 
the  firft  year  are  called  branches  ; when  juft  flown,  and  un- 
able to  feed  tbemfelves,  pujhers. 

BRANCH ERY,  in  the  Anatomy  of  Vegetables,  denotes 
tbe  vafcular  parts  of  divers  frirts,  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  berries.  In  which  fenfe  the  branchery  Hands  contra- 
diftingiiifhed  from  the  fkm,  pulp,  &c. 

The  branchery  of  ail  apple  is  only  the  ramifications  of  the 
ligneous  body  through  all  the  parts  of  X.ht  parenchyma ; the 
greater  branches  being  likewife,  by  the  inolculations  of  [he 
Idfer,  united  together.  Grew.  Anat,  of  Plants,  lib.  i. 
cap.  6.  § 2. 

BRANCHIA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Gills. 

BRANCHIAD2E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who 
are  placed  by  Quintus  Curtius  towards  the  Oxus,  and  by 
Strabo  in  Sogdiana,  the  adjacent  country. 

BRANCHIATE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
Mr.  Lhuyd  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  fongit.®,  which  being 
of  a deeply  ftriated  texture,  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  the 
gills  of  a fifb. 

BRANCHID2E,  in  Antiquity,  priefts  of  Apollo  ferving 
in  his  temple  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus;  which  was  famous 
for  its  oracle.  The  temple  of  the  Branchidx,  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  of  Apollo  Didymaeus,  together  with  the 
oracle,  were  feated  on  the  promontory  called  Pofideum,  at 
the  diftance  of  18  or  20  ftadia  from  the  fhore,  and  180 
from  the  city  of  Miletus ; and  both  are  recorded  as  occu- 
pying this  fpot  before  the  Ionic  migration.  The  appella- 
tion “ Brarichidse,”  was  derived  from  a very  noted  family, 
fo  called,  which  continued  in  pofTeffion  of  the  priefthood  till 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  deducing  its  pedigree  from  the  real  or 
reputed  founder,  and  original  proprietor,  “ Branchus.” 
Several  of  thefe  facred  tribes  flourifhed  in  Greece,  and  in,- 
termixed,  as  the  Branchidse  did,  fable  with  their  genealogy  ; 
and  with  a view  of  conciliating  from  the  people  a greater 
refpeil  for  their  progenitor,  raifed  him  far  above  the  level  of 
common  humanity.  The  ftory  of  the  Branchidae  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  recited  j and  we  (hall,  therefore,  refer,  for 
the  relation  of  it  to  Varro.  fome,  however,  this  name 
tt  derived  from  Branchus,  a ThefTalian  youth,  beloved  by 
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Apollo,  who  received  him  into  his  own  temple,  and  com» 
manded  that  divine  honours  ftiould  be  rendered  him  after  his 
death.  Stephanas  Byzantiniis  informs  us,  that  this  oracle 
was  facred  to  Jupiter,  as  well  as  to  Apollo  ; and  probably 
both  thefe  deities,  as  well  as  Branchus,  were  honoured  in 
this  temple.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  oracle,  it  is 
ceuain,  that  it  had  acquired  a very  early  and  extenfive  repu- 
tation at  Branchidse;  and  it  was  particularly  confulted  by 
Creefus,  who  was  profufely  munificent  upon  thefe  occafions, 
dedicating  hischoiceft  trekfure  to  a vaft  amount,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  Delphi. 

The  Perfians,  under  Xerxes,  the  fon  of  Darius,  afterwards 
defpoiled  this  temple  and  oracle  of  all  their  wealth,  and  then 
deftroyed  it  by  fire.  The  Branchidse,  who  had  betrayed 
this  temple  and  oracle  into  the  hands  of  the  Perfians,  be- 
came, on  the  mifearriage  of  Xerxes,  the  voluntary  compa- 
nions of  his  flight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punifliment  of  their 
treachery  and  facrilege,  and  fettled  among  the  Badfri,  in  a 
region  far  remote  from  Greece.  However,  the  defeendants 
of  thofe  who  had  fled  with  Xerxes,  were  cruelly  extirpated 
by  Alexander  the  Great ; thus  vifiting  the  fins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children,  in  a manner  which  will  for  ever  rcfledl  the 
greattft  odium  on  the  memotv  of  the  perfidious  tyrant,  who 
after  receiving  their  fubmiffion,  put  them  all  to  the  fword, 
and  erafed  even  the  vefUgts  of  their  towns : fo  that  the 
city  remained  a bare  folitude  and  barren  wafte. 

Although  the  Milefians  were  too  much  impoverifhed  and 
depreffed  to  attempt  an  immediate  reftoratioii  of  their  tem- 
ple, after  the  conckifion  of  the  Perfian  war,  they  exerted 
themfelves  at  a fiibfequent  period,  not  precifely  afeertained, 
in  rearing  the  fabric  fiom  its  ruins ; and  the  architedfs  em- 
ployed by  them  for  this  purpofe,  were  Peonius,  an  Ephefian, 
and  Daphnis,  of  Miletus.  With  what  magnificence  and 
prodigious  fpirit  this  new  edifice  was  defigned,  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  inferred  from  its  prefent  remains.  Strabo  has 
termed  it,  “ The  greateft  of  all  temples adding,  that  it 
continued  without  a roof,  on  account  of  its  magnitude. 
Paufanias  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  peculiar  to 
Ionia  ; and  Vitruvius  numbers  this  among  the  four  temples 
which  had  raifed  their  architefls  to  the  fummit  of  renown. 
In  this  temple  was  the  famous  ftatue  of  Apollo,  formed  by 
Canachus,  a Sicyonian,  who  had  been  a fcholar  of  Polycletua 
the  Argive  ; it  was  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  and  reftored 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor.  It  is  faid,  that  the  oracle  of  this 
Milefian  temple  became  filent,  when  it  was  deferted  by  the 
Branchidae,  and  that  it  afterwards  refumed  its  prophetic 
and  oracular  faculties.  After  Paganifm  began  to  decline, 
this  oracle  continued  in  fome  repute ; and  the  emperor  Julian 
was  very  felicitous  to  rcinftate  tbe  god  in  the  full  pofleffion 
of  his  Ionian  territory;  which,  however,  he  was  conftrained 
to  yield  up  to  Chriftianity,  foon  after  the  death  of  the  royal 
apoftate.  Strabo,  Geog.  tom.  ii.  p.  517 — 634 — 814.  Pau- 
fanias, Grasc,  Defeript.  p.  533.  694,  ed.  Kuhnii.  Ionian 
Antiquities,  by  Chandler,  Revett  and  Pars.  1769. 

BRANCHIER,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Swifftr- 
land  in  the  Valais,  feated  near  the  river  Dranoe.  N.  lat. 
46?  5'.  E.  long,  7°  3'. 

BRANCHING,  the  ramification  or  fprouting  of  the  horns 
of  deer,  &c.  which  bears  an  analogy  to  the  vegetation  of 
plants.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  227. 

The  hair  at  the  ends  is  apt  to  branch,  or  fplit  and  divide 
into  whole  bruflies,  which  are  eafily  vifible  by  a microfeope. 

BRANCHIOPOD  A,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  crufta- 
ceous  infedls  eftabliflied  by  late  continental  naturalifts  to  in- 
clude thofe  fpecies  of  the  Linnjean  eancri,  and  gammari  of 
Fabricius,  which  have  four  Ample,  fctaceous,  unequal  an- 
tenn% ; the  body  oblong,  and  deftitute  of  feet,  but  in  lieu 
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of  which  each  fide  is  furnilhed  with  either  a finglej  or  a 
double  feries  of  oblong,  ciliated,  branchioftegous  appen- 
dages, which  are  formed  for  fwimnning ; and  the  tail  naked, 
jointed,  long,  and  forked  at  the  extremity. 

The  two  fpecies  of  this  new  genus,  defcribed  by  Her- 
bert, Duchefne,  and  Bofc,  are  le  branchiopode  ifagiial, 
which  is  cancer  ftagnalis  of  Linnaeus,  and  a ftcond  iort  de- 
lineated by  Herbert,  called  le  branchiopode  palludeux. 

BRANCHIOSTEGA,  in  Zoology,  a kind  of  cory- 
rn^NA,  having  for  the  aperture  of  the  gills  a tranfverfe 
cleft,  or  opening.  It  inhabits  the  Afiatic  feas. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  Ichthyology,  a term  employed 
for  that  natural  order  of  fifhes  which  have  gills  deftitute  of 
bony  rays.  The  genera  of  branchioftegous  fifhes  are, 
tnormyrus,  ojlracion,  tHrodon,  d'lodon,  fyngnathus,  pegafus, 
centnfeus,  haltjles,  cyclopterus , and  lophius. 

BRANCHUS,  in  Medicine.  The  hoarfenefs  which  ac- 
companies a catarrh  is  fo  called  from  to  be  moift. 

See  Catarrh. 

Branchus,  or  hranchs,  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  glandular 
tumour  in  the  faucet,  refembling  two  almonds,  which  render 
the  breathing  and  hawking  difficult. 

BRANCION,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  league  W.  of 
Tournus. 

BRANCO,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bay  of 
Campeaeby,  between  cape  Condecedo,  or  point  Delgado, 
and  Vera  Cruz. 

Branco,  de  Malamlo,  a town  in  the  provinceof  St.  Martha, 
in  Terra  Ferina,  S.  America  ; feated  on  the  river  Magdalen, 
having  a good  harbour,  confidcrable  trade,  and  a bifhop’s  fee. 
N.  lat.  1 1°.  40'.  W.  long.  75°.  30'. 

BRANCOVAN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Walachia  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Nicopoli. 

BRANCOURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aifne  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Laon. 

BRANCZYCE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  province 
of  Novogrodek  ; to  miles  N.  of  Sluck. 

BRAND,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a difeafe  to  which 
corn,  and  fome  other  graffes,  are  fubjeft.  It  is  a fort  of 
fungus,  which  derives  its  nourifhment  from  the  vegetable. 
Of  thefe  fungi,  there  are  ftveral  fpecies.  One  of  them  is 
named  by  Dr.  Withering  (Bot.  Arrang.  vol.  iv.  p.  388.) 
“ Reticularia  Segetum  and  in  a pamphlet  upon  Brand, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bryant,  entitled,  “ A particular  in- 
quiry into  the  caufes  of  that  difeafe  in  wheat  commonly 
called  Brand,  &c. Norwich,  1783,  it  is  called  “ Dull 
Brand.”  In  other  places  its  ufual  name  is  “ Smut,”  or 
“ Burnt  Corn.”  This  fpecies  is  common  to  wheat,  oats, 
barley,,  and  rye.  The  feltuca  fluitans,  and  other  graffes,  are 
alfo  affedfed  by  it.  It  is  deftitute  of  feent,  and  confumes 
not  only  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  grain,  but  even  the 
arillus  and  chaff,  dilperfing  itfcff  entirely  before  the  corn  is 
cut ; fo  that  the  injury  occafioned  by  it  is  confined  to  the 
quantity  of  grain  deltroyed  by  it,  which  is  not  very  great  in 
any  feafon.  The  ea»  is  often  affedted  by  this  reticularia 
before  it  emerges  from  the  folipm  vaginans,  or  hofc ; but 
about  the  root  there  is  no  appearance  of  difeafe.  Barley 
and  oats  arc  more  frequently  attacked  by  it  than  wheat  ; 
which  circumftance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  latter  being 
wfually  drejfed  for  fowing.  Mr.  Lathbury  examined  the 
du|l  of  this  fungus  under  a powerful  magnifier,  and  thus 
fqpnd,  that  it  confifted  of  a number  of  minute  particles, 
uniform  in  ffiape  and  iize,  much  fmaller  and  blacker  than 
thofe  of  the  “ pepper  brand,”  and  lefs  eafily  feparable  ; and 
they  feemed  to  be  contained  in  little  irregular  cells.  This 
4uft)  or  feed,  is  the  food  of  a fmall,  ffiining,  black  dermef- 
|«8,  the  “ Dermeftes  ater,”  of  Marfham.  Another  fpecies 


which  Mr.  Bryant  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  pepper 
brand.”  ia  alfo  called  fimply  “ brand,”  or  “ bladders.” 
This  fpecies  does  not  eat  through  the  arillus,  confuming 
only  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  grain.  The  ears  affeCled 
by  it  are  cafity  difeovered  by  their  external  afpe6l ; for  the 
chaff  opens  as  if  unnaturally  diftended,  the  germen  becomes 
fiiorter  and  rounder,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  fwel- 
ling,  and  a fort  of  Inflammation  ; the  grain  affuming  in 
this  ftate  a deep  and  dingy  hue,  eafily  breaking  when 
rubbed,  and  furnifliing  a iooty  powder,  which  foils  the 
fingers,  and  emits  a very  fetid  fc^nt.  This  fpecies  is  very- 
prejudicial  to  the  farmers;  becaiife  it  is  carried  wuth  the 
corn  into  the  barn,  and  when  broken  under  the  flail  it  dif- 
coloiirs  and  otherwife  injures  the  fample,  fo  as  to  render  it 
unfaleable,  or  to  reduce  its  price.  For  the  prevention  of 
this  evil,  ffirmers  generally  drefs  their  feed-wheat  with  va- 
rious preparations ; fome  ufe  a lixivium  of  wood-aflies  and 
water  ; others,  fait  and  water  only,  or  fea-water,  when  it  can 
be  eafily  procured ; others,  the  ley  from  the  foap-boilera;  others 
again,  urine  and  cheefe-w'hey;  and  others,  it  is  faid,  have  in- 
fufed  arfen'c  for  this  purpofe.  A'l,  as  Mr.  Kirby  believes, 
dry  their  feed  with  frefh  flacked  lime.  From  this  practice  we 
may  infer,  that  the  difeafe  is  fuppofed  to  originate  from  the 
adhefion  of  the  duft  or  feed  of  the  brand  to  the  feed  of  the 
wheat ; and  thefe  methods  are  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of 
wafhing  it  off,  or  deftroying  it.  The  ultimate  caufe  of  this 
diftemp“r  has  been  varioufly  affigntd.  Mr.  Bryant  (ubi 
fupra)  ftrenuoufly  maintains,  that  it  is  occalioned  by  an 
injury  which  the  antherae  receive  by  too  great  conttritffion, 
when  the  ear  emerges  from  the  folium  vaginans ; and  there- 
fore he  condemns  the  common  pradlice  of  dreffing  the  feed, 
as  not  only  ufelefs,  but  deftrudive  of  the  grain.  Some 
take  the  duft  for  the  eggs  of  infefts;  and  others  adopt  the 
opinion,  with  which  Mr.  Kirby  coincides,  that  this  evil  is 
occafioned  by  a minute  vegetable  of  the  order  of  “ Fungi.” 
Mr.  Bryant’s  method  of  accounting  for  this  diforder,  is 
acknowledged  by  this  ingenious  naturalift  to  be  plaufible ; 
but  he  conceives  that  it  is  founded  upon  no  arguments 
which  can  convince  one  who  is  in  fearch  not  of  theories,  but 
of  truth.  From  a variety  of  experiments  made  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Lathbury,  F.L.S.,  and  recited  by  Mr.  Kirby, 
(ubi  infra)  together  with  other  fadls  that  occurred  within 
his  own  knowledge,  he  concludes,  without  hefitation,  that 
the  prafficc  of  dreffing  the  feed  previous  to  fowing,  in  the  way 
above-mentioned,  is  a very  effcftual  prevention  of  the  brand. 

Rejeding  Mr.  Bryant’s  hypothefis,  and  alfo  that  of  the 
brand’s  being  produced  by  infeds,  Mr.  Kirby  proceeds  to 
eftablifh  the  third  opinion,  that  the  diforder  is  occafioned 
by  a vegetable  fubftance.  The  fad,  eftabiiffied  by  the  ex- 
periments which  he  recites,  that  the  duft  of  brand,  carried 
into  the  field  with  the  feed-wheat,  like  other  vegetables, 
propagates  itfelf,  gives  (he  fays)  the  higheft  degree  of  pro- 
bability to  this  opinion.  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  re- 
cital of  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Lathbury’,  of  fowmg  it,  as  it 
were,  upon  its  native  foil  (efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  wheat 
taken  from  a clean  fample),  which  feems  to  have  occafioned 
the  deftrudion  of  three-fourths  of  its  produce.  Befides, 
this  duft,  when  placed  under  a powerful  magni.fier,  exhibits 
every  appearance  of  minute  feed.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  feeds  vegetate  and  afeend  from  the  feed  with 
the  growing  plant,  till  they  reach  the  heart  of  the  grain,  it 
is  a fubjed  of  inquiry  that  may  be  extended  to  a great 
number  of  the  fungi,  which  without  impropriety  may  be 
denominated  “ fubcutaneous”  vegetables.  With  regard  ta 
the  brand  in  particular,  it  is  fuggefted,  as  a probable  cob- 
jedure,  that  the  uncommonly  minute  feeds  of  this  fungui 
may  attach  themfelves  cither  to  the  ” plurntfla,”  and  fo 
oafs  through  the  air-veffeh  into  the  plant  5 or  elfe  to  the 
^ E e a “ roftellum,’* 
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**  roftellum,’.’  which  feems  moft  likely  j and  in  that  cafe 
they  rcay  be  propelled  through  the  fap-vtflcls  with  the  fap, 
till  they  at  length  arrive  at  their  final  feat,  the  heart  of  the 
germen.  See  obfervations  upon  certain  fungi,  which  are 
parafitics  of  the  wheat,  by  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  F.L.S. 
in  tbeLinnacan  Tranfaftions,  vol.  v.  page  112,  &c. 

Brand,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgeberg,  chiefly  inhabited  by  miners ; 2 miles  S.  of 
Freyberg. 

BRAND  Sunday,  Dimanche  des  Brandons,  in  French 
Ecclejiaftical  Writers,  denotes  the  lirft  Sunday  in  Lent ; which 
is  thus  called  on  account  of  an  ancient  praftice  in  the  Lyon- 
nois,  where  the  peafants,  in  the  night  of  this  day,  walked 
about  their  orchards,  gardens,  &c.  with  torches  lighted,  or 
fire-brands  in  their  hands  5 in  which  plight  they  vilited  every 
tree,  and  addrdling  themLlves  to  them  one  after  another, 
threatened  that  if  they  did  not  bear  fruit  well  the  enfuing 
feafon,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and  burnt. 
This  is  evidently  a relic  of  paganifm  ; the  like  of  which  was 
pradlifed  by  the  ancient  idolaters  in  the  month  of  February  ; 
hence  called  Februarius , a februando.  Meneflr.  Hid.  de 
Lyon.  p.  279.  Menag.  Orig.  p.  126.  & Du-Cange  GlofT. 
Lat.  tom  i.  p.  610. 

BRANDAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  the  ifland  of  Java,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sourahaya- 

BRANDANO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Tarento,  to  miles  S.  of  Caftellanetta,  in  the  kingdom  of 
NapLs. 

BRANDARIS,  in  Concholo^y,  a fort  of  Murex,  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  fea.  The  fhell  is 
fomewhat  ovate,  and  furrounded  with  ftraight  fpines  j beak 
moderately  fubulate,  ftraight,  and  obliquely  furrounded 
with  fpines.  Gmelin,  &c. 

Many  varieties  of  this  fhell  are  deferibed  by  writers  ; ge- 
nerally the  colour  is  white,  whitifh,  cinereous,  or  brown,  with 
a triple  row  of  fpines,  or  fometimes  with  only  a (ingle  row. 

BRANDEIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz,  feated  on  the  river  Orlitz  ; 2i  miles 
S.  E.  of  Konigingratz. 

BRANDEL,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  por- 
trait and  hiftory,  was  born  at  Prague,  in  i66o  ; and  having 
fpent  about  four  years  in  the  fchool  of  John  Schroeter,  prin- 
cipal painter  at  that  court,  a kind  of  jealoufy  of  his  rifing 
merit  was  excited  in  the  mind  of  his  mafter,  fo  that  Brandel 
refented  the  ill-treatment.  He  removed  from  him;  and  at 
the  age  of  about  19  years,  quitted  his  fchool,  and  com- 
menced a mafter  himfelf.  Moft  of  the  churches  at  Prague 
and  Breflau  are  embellifhed  v.'ith  his  works ; and  the  prince 
of  Hazfeld  is  faid  to  have  given  100  ducats  for  one  pidfure 
of  St.  Jerome  at  half  length.  He  fpent  moft  of  his  tfme  at 
Prague,  where  the  wealth  which  he  acquired  was  diffipated 
by  profufion  and  irregular  condud  ; fo  that  he  died  poor, 
and  was  buried  by  charitable  contributions.  The  Jcfuits  and 
monks,  however,  honoured  his  memory  by  appointing  for  him 
a folemn  funeral  procefGon,  in  which  goo  tapers  of  wax  were 
carried  by  ecclefiaftics.  Brandel  was  diftinguifhed  by  a ready 
invention,  an  expeditious  manner  of  painting,  and  natural 
colouring,  except  that  his  (hadows  were  fometimes  too 
black.  His  pencil  was  broad,  eafy,  and  free.  Pilkington. 

BRANDEN,  in  Geography,  a bay  lying  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  China,  m the  Indian  ocean,  north  of  Harling’s  bay. 

BRANDENBURG,  Mar  K,  or  Marquisate  of,  a 
country  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mecklenburg 
and  Pomerania,  on  the  eaft  by  Poland,  on  the  weft  by  the 
duchies  of  Magdeburg  and  Lunenburg,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Silcfia,  the  Lufatias,  the  eledorate  of  Saxony,  the  princi- 
pality of  Anhalt,  and  part  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
Its  greateft  extent  from  weft  to  eaft  is  about  aoo  miles,  and 
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from  north  to  fouth  about  no  miles.  The  country  is  gene, 
rally  level,  and  the  foil  fandy  and  barren,  but  by  the  induf* 
try  of  the  inhabitants  rendered  produdivc  of  fevcral  forts  of 
grain.  They  find,  however,  that  the  only  very  profitable 
crop  upon  thefe  fands  is  buck-wheat,  which  they  fow  in 
large  ciuantities,  and  which  yields  a produd  equal  to  that  of 
the  belt  foils  applied  to  that  grain.  When  a piece  of  land 
has  been  managed  with  greater  care  than  ordinary,  it  will 
yield  a good  crop  of  rye  ; but  wheat  and  barley  are  rarely 
to  be  feen.  In  fome  parts  the  inhabitants  cultivate  millet 
and  flax  ; in  other  parts,  potatoes  and  turnips  ; and  again  in 
others,  tobacco  and  woad  for  dyeing.  By  various  improve- 
ments of  modern  times,  the  wafte  lands  and  the  large  mo- 
raffes,  which  have  been  drained,  arc  become  fertile.  From 
their  woods  they  derive  an  ample  fupply  of  fuel  for  their  do- 
meftic  ufe,  and  for  their  giafs  and  iron  furnaces,  charcoal, 
tar,  wood-afhes,  and  large  quantities  of  tirnber  for  houfe 
and  (liip-building,  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Hamburg, 
Holland,  France,  and  other  places.  Their  breed  of  cattle, 
and  efpecially  thyr  fheep,  areobjefts  of  particular  attention  ; 
from  the  latter  they  are  fupplied  with  wool,  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  eftablifh  feveral  woollen  manufaftures ; and 
with  a view’  to  the  improvement  of  their  breed  of  fheep,  king 
Frederic  II.  caufed  rams  to  be  imported  from  France  and 
England.  The  culture  of  filk  is  alfo  carried  on  with  induf- 
try-and  with  increafing  fuccefs  ; and  befides  their  fiik  and 
woollen  manufaftures,  they  have  others  of  linen,  cotton,' 
and  leather.  At  Berlin,  and  Potfdam  in  particular,  they- 
have  alfo  excellent  painters,  ftatuaries,  and  engravers.  By 
means  of  thefe  manufaftures  and  arts  they  not  only  preferve 
in  the  country  large  fums,  but  they  alfo  import  an  acceflion 
from  other  .ountries  to  which  their  produA ions  are  exported. 
The  country  alfo  furiiiflies  good  clay,  and  fine  porcelain  earth, 
together  with  iron-ftone,  amber,  falt-petre,  alum,  colour- 
earths,  and  medicinal  fprings.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Prignitz,  the  Havel,  the  Warte,  the 
Spree,  and  the  Doffe.  The  Spree  and  Oder  are  united  by  a 
canal,  begun  in  1662,  and  finifhed  in  1668,  The  Havel  and 
Oder  are  joined  by  the  canal  of  Fiuow,  which  king  Fredtric 
II.  caufed  to  be  begun  in  1743,  and  completed  in  1746,  with 
thirteen  fluices.  By  thefe  canals  navigation  is  facilitated;  and 
from  their  rivers  and  lakes  they  draw  a fupply  of  various  kinds 
of  fifli.  In  the  eledforal  mark  they  reckon  84  cities,  19  mar- 
ket-towns, about  1917  royal  and  noble  villages,  2027  ancient 
villages,  44,749  hides  of  land  liable  to  taxes,  and  8421  hides  of 
the  nobility,  26,000  hearths  in  the  towms,  and  68  000  in  the 
country,  1971  Lutheran  churches,  and  80  Calviniftical 
churches.  The  population  of  Brandenburg,  according  to 
the  ftatement  of  Hoeck,  confifts  of  755,5/7  perfons.  The 
ftates  confift  of  the  nobility  and  towns,  whofe  houfe  of  af- 
ferobly  is  in  the  Spandau  ftrect  at  Berlin,  and  who  ftill  en- 
joy fome  fmall  remains  of  their  ancient  privileges.  The  he- 
reditary offices  of  the  marquifate  are,  a marftial,  chamberlain, 
cup-bearer,  purveyor,  fewer,  treafurer,  and  ranger.  The 
religion  of  the  country  is  Lutheran,  which  was  adopted  by 
Joachim  II.,  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  in  1539 ; but  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  is  alfo  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  and 
thofe  of  his  court,  are  .Catvinifts.  The  churches  of  both 
perfuafions  are  well  efidowed  ; and  the  laity  jointly  employed 
by  the  government.  The  Roman  catholics  are  alfo  tole- 
rated ; and  every  inhabitant  enjoys  liberty  of  confcience  and 
a free  exercife  of  his  religion.  For  the  education  of  youth, 
and  the  advancement  of  learning, ' this  eleSorate,  befides 
Latin  fchoo's  and  gymnafia  in  feveral  places,  has  an  univer- 
fity  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  an  academy  of  fciencea 
at  Berlin. 

The  whole  country  of  Brandenburg  is  divided  generally 
into  the  Eleftoral  Mark  and  New  Mark,  The  EleAoral 
8 Mark 
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Mark  19  again  fubdivided  into  tbe  Old  Mark,  the  Vor-Mark, 
or  Mark  of  Prignitz,  the  Middle  Mark,  and  the  Ucker 
Mark. 

The  Old  Mark,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft  about  9 Ger- 
man miles,  and  from  north  to  fon'h  about  ii  miles,  is  fepa- 
rated,  towards  the  call,  by  the  Elbe  from  the  Prignitz  and 
the  duchy  of  hlagdeburg,  and  bounded  alfo  by  the  latter  to 
the  foutn  and  likewife,  in  part,  to  '.he  weft,  but  in  other 
parts  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg.  It  contains  13  cities,  of 
which  the  captal  is  StendaL  Its  taxablelands  are  8058  hides. 

The  Vor-Mark,  or  Prignitz,  is  terminated  by  the  Elbe 
and  Havel,  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  circles  of 
Ruppin  and  Havelland  in  the  Midd  e Mark,  and  is  10^ 
German  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth.  It  contains  20 
towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Ptrlberg.  The  hides  of 
land  that  pay  taxes  are  5211. 

The  Middle  Mark  is  bounded  by  the  Prignitz,  the  du- 
chies of  Magdeburg,  and  the  deflorate  of  Saxony,  the 
Lower  Lufatia,  the  New  Mark,  the  Ucker  Mark,  and  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  The  moft  fertile  part  lies  near  the 
Oder,  in  the  circles  of  Plavelland  and  Ruppin;  the  marfties 
having  been  drained,  and  the  inhabitants  cultivating  millet, 
madder,  and  buck-wheat,  producing  alfj  wine,  and  breeding 
filk-werms,  and  having  manufadures  of  alum  and  vitriol, 
and  fome  medicinal  fprings.  Among  its  cities  and  towns, 
which  are  reckoned  48,  the  chief  are  Berlin,  Brandenburg, 
and  Potfdam  ; and  its  hides  of  taxable  land  are  24,901. 

The  Ucker  Mark  terminates  to  the  fouth  and  weft  on  the 
Middle  Mark  and  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  from  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  is  principally  feparated  by  the  Havel ; and 
to  the  north  and  eaft  on  Pomerania  and  the  New  Mark, 
being  moftly  feparated  from  the  former  by  the  Welfe  and 
Rando,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Oder.  Its  greateft  ex- 
tent is  about  ij  German  miles  in  length,  and  11  in  breadth. 
This  province  was  anciently  called  the  Ucker,  or  Uckerland, 
from  the  river  and  lake  of  that  name;  and  the  title  of  the 
Ucker  Mark  was  firft  applied  to  it  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  15th  century.  If  we  except  a narrow  flip,  which  runs 
along  the  Middle  Mark,  from  the  frontiers  of  Mecklenburg 
towards  the  Oder,  it  confifts  of  a very  good  foil,  which,  by 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  fo  much  improved, 
that  the  province  annually  exports  great  quantities  of  grain, 
and  more  particularly  fupplies  Berlin.  It  alfo  produces  a 
great  number  of  flieep,  fruit,  honey,  hops,  and  tobacco. 
The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  but  not  without  a mixture 
of  French  and  German  Calvinifts.  The  whole  territory  is 
divided  into  the  two  circles  of  Ucker-Mark  and  Stolp,  and 
contains  15  towns,  of  which  the  capital  is  Prenzlo.  The 
hides  of  land  that  are  taxable  are  6379. 

The  JVe-Tv  Mark  is  a long  narrow  trafl.  of  land,  feparated 
to  the  weft  from  the  Middle  and  Ucker  Marks  by  the  Oder, 
terminating  to  the  north  on  Pomerania,  and  eaftward  on 
Pomerania,  Poland,  Siiefia,  and  the  Lower  Lufatia,  and 
extending  about  40  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  10  miles.  Although  the  foil  is  generally  fandy, 
this  province  has  fome  good  corn  lands,  and  near  the  rivers 
luxuriant  paiture  grounds  and  marflies,  the  grafs  of  which  is 
coarfe  and  rafp.y.  It  abounds  in  wood,  and  fupplies 

fruits,  filh,  and  game.  The  incorporated  circles  produce 
wine,  and  yield  great  quantities  of  iron  ore.  The  New 
Mark,  properly  io  called,  extends  from  the  river  Rega  to 
the  river  Warte ; and  contains,  according  to  the  Hate- 
ment  of  Ploeck,  279,584  inhabitants.  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg  as 
early  as  the  year  1257  ; it  was  transferred  by  Otho  the 
Tall  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  im286,  but  foon 
redeemed.  In  1429,  it  was  wholly  ceded  to  the  fame  order  j 


and  in  1443,  the  ceflion  was  confirmed  at  FrancTort,  by 
the  eleftor  Frederic  II.  But  in  1455,  their  circumftancea 
required  the  faie  it,  and  it  was  purchafed  by  the  Lid 
ehdlor  ; and  fince  that  time  it  has  remained  in  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg,  under  the  appellation  of  the  New  Mark.  It 
has  a regency  of  its  own,  courts  of  jnftice,  and  other  col- 
leges. It  confifts  of  Cuftrin,  or  Kuitrin,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal, feven  original  circles,  and  four  incorporated  circles.  Its 
cities  are  reckoned  to  be  39  > hides  of  taxable  land 
16,738  ; and  the  value  of  the  eftates  is  eftimated  at  one 
million  of  dollars. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Brandenburg  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  Suevi,  of  whom  there  are  fcveral  fubdivifions. 
As  the  Romans  pnrfued  their  conquefts  as  far  as  the  Elbe, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  asra,  they  were 
probably  acquainted  with  this  country.  Plovyevcr,  the 
Vandals  checked  theft  further  progrefs  in  this  direcfl  on ; but, 
about  the  fifth  century,  they  repain  d more  to  the  fouth, 
abandoning  their  ovvti  country  to  the  Wend.',  Veneti,  or 
Heneti,  who,  being  too  much  confined  by  the  Viftula,  oc- 
cupied the  territory  which  the  Vandals  had  abandoned,  and, 
pofl'effing  themfelvescf  the  whol-  country  along  the  fouth- 
ern  fide  of  the  Baltic,  formed  thert  a new  nation,  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Sclavi  or  Slavonians,  who  were,  a barba- 
rous people  of  very  extenfive  migration,  and  inveterate  ene- 
mies to  the  Chriftian  religion.  With  thefe  the  kings  of  the 
Franks,  and  efpecially  Charlemagne,  had  fr.  quent  wars, 
and  his  fucceffors  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to 
fubdue  them.  At  length,  Henry,  fnrnamed  the  Fowler, 
fucceeded  about  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  A.D. 
927,  in  the  conqueft  of  them,  and  planted  ChriUianity  in 
the  country.  He  then  conferred  it  on  his  brother  in-law 
Sigefrid,  a Saxon  count,  with  the  title  of  margrave  or  lord- 
warden  of  the  marches  or  borders ; and  he,  with  his  fuccef- 
fors,' new-planted  and  peopled  it  from  the  Netherlands, 
Weftpbalia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  At  firft  this  title  was 
conferred  by  the  emperor,  according  to  his  own  arbitrary 
pleafure  ; and  it  did  not  become  hereditary  til!  the  time  of 
Albert,  furnamed  the  Bear,  the  firft  prince  of  the  race  of 
Anhalt,  who  was  made  margrave  by  Conrad  IL,  and  after- 
wards raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  eledor  by  Frederic  Barba- 
roffa,  about  the  year  itco.  When  this  fan.ily  became 
extind  in  1332,  feveral  others  fucceeded;  and,  in  1373, 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  afiigned  Brandenburg  to  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Sigifrnund,  who,  in  i-i-i5'  being  then  .empe- 
ror cf  Germany,  fold  this  margravate  and  eledorate  to 
Frederic,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  for  four  hundred  thoii- 
fand  ducats.  Frederic,  the  anceftor  of  the  prclent  reign- 
ing race,  received  the  inveftiture  of  Brandenburg,  in  1417, 
at  the  diet  of  Conftance,  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Sigifrnund,  who,  two  years  before,  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  of  eltdor  and  arch-chamberlain  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  This  Frederic  was  the  firft  ehd;  r of  the 
houfe  of  Hohenzollern,  which  fome  German  geneaiogifts 
have  traced  to  Thaffilo  or  Tallilon,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  century.  From  Frederic  the  eledorate 
defeended,  through  different  branches  of  the  family,  to, 
Joachim  II.  who,  in  1539,  embraced  the  Lutheran  religion, 
and  who,  whilft  the  war  of  religion  defolated  Saxony,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  maintained  his  eledorate  ia 
peace;  having  declined  to  enter  into  the  union  whictr  the 
Protettants  concluded  at  Smalkald  : nor  did  he  agree  to 
the  interim  publifhed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1618, 
the  eledor,  John  Sigilmund,  received  from  the  king  of 
Poland,  the  inveftiture  of  Pruffia  for  himfelf  and  his  de- 
feendants;  and  refigned  the  eledorate  in  favour  of  his  fon, 
George  Williaai,  who,  in  1640,  was  fucceeded  by' his  fon, 
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Frederic  William,  Curnamed  the  Great,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1620,  and  educated  in  the  camp  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince 
of  Orange.  When  he  came  to  the  government,  he  found 
a defolated  country  in  poffeflion  of  his  enemies,  allies  in 
whom  he  could  repofe  no  confidence,  few  troops,  and  almoft 
no  refources  of  fupplies.  Neverthelefs,  he  compelled  the 
king  of  Poland,  in  1656,  to  declare  Pruffia  an  independent 
ftate,  which  had  been  formerly  held  of  the  Polifh  fovereigns: 
and  clufing  a reign,  which  lias  been  much  celebrated,  was 
fucceeded,  in  i63S,  by  his  fon  Frederic  III.  born  at  Konigf- 
ber,  in  1637,  who,  funporting  the  emperor  in  the  contell 
for  the  Span’lh  fucctffion.  was  by  him  acknowledged  a? 
king  of  Pruffia.  in  1700,  and  in  the  following  year  crowned 
by  the  emperor  at  his  native  place.  This  el.  <5lor  has  been 
ufoally  diftinguillied  by  the  title  of  Frederic  I.  He  died 
in  I/13;  when  his  fon  Frederic  William  II.  afeended  the 
throne.  By  him  the  city  of  Potfdam  was  founded  in 
but  he  was  chiefly  dillinguilhed  as  the  father  of  that  great 
prince  Frederic  II.  who  afeended  the  throne  in  174O) 
died  in  1786,  after  a long  and  glorious  reign  : the  mod  me- 
morable and  permanent  event  of  which  was  the  acquifi- 
tioH  of  Siitfia  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  1742.  The 
Ihort  reign  of  his  nephew  is  well  known  ; during  wffiich  the 
failure  of  the  Pruffiin  tadtics  in  France  and  Poland,  con- 
vinced Eurojie,  that  the  great  Frederic  liad  been  the  foul 
of  the  machine.  However,  thefe  checks  w^ere  counter- 
balanced by  the  completion  of  the  Pruffian  acquifitions  in 
Poland.  Of  the  reign  of  his  fon,  the  prefent  monarch,  it 
is  fufficient  now  to  fay,  that  it  has  been  marked  by  caution 
and  prudence  more  than  by  enterprife.  See  Prussia. 

The  eleftor  of  Brandenburg  pofftflts  the  feventh  place 
among  the  eleftors  of  the  empire  ; and  in  the  council  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  he  has  five  voices.  As  arch-cham- 
berlain, he  carries  the  Iceptre  before  the  emperor  at  his  coro- 
nation, and  brings  him  w'ater  to  wafli  with  in  a filver  bafon. 
For  the  government  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  there  are  fevera!  fupreme  colleges  and  tribunalf. 

Brandenburg,  an  ancient  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  the  marquifate  to  which  it 
gives  name  ; feated  on  the  Havel,  which  feparates  the  old 
town  from  the  new,  and  the  caftle  from  both,  and  likewife 
environs  the  new  town  to  the  left  with  a particular  trench, 
on  which  a fluice  has  been  endlrd.  Both  thefe  towns 
have,  ever  fince  the  year  1714,  been  under  the  government 
of  the  fame  magillrates ; and  each  of  them  contains  twG 
churches;  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6000. 
It  was  erefted  into  an  epifcopal  fee  by  the  emperor  Otho  I. 
in  949,  but  the  fee  was  aboliflied  at  the  reformation,  in  1563. 
Manufaftures  of  cloth,  fuftian,  and  canvas  have  been  dta- 
blifhed  in  this  place  by  the  French  Calvinills;  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Havel  affords  it  a confiderable  trade.  The  ffirt 
appears  like  a fuburb,  and  contains,  befides  the  cathedral 
church,  and  refidences  for  the  members  of  the  cathedral,  a 
riding  fchool  for  the  inftiuAion  of  young  noblemen.  The 
members  of  the  chapter,  which  ftill  fubfills,  and  which  is 
compofed  of  a Lutheran  provoft,  dean,  fenior,  fub-fenior, 
and  three  other  canons,  are  dillinguilhed  by  a crofs  of  gold, 
enamelled  with  violet,  and  terminating  in  eight  points : an 
honour  conferred  by  Frederic  II.  in  1755.  In  the  vicinity 
is  a mountain,  on  which  Henry  I.  in  928,  ertfted  a church 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  from  which  time  the  maun- 
tain  had  the  name  of  “ Marienberg.”  The  church  has  been 
deftroyed,  and  its  fite  planted  with  vines.  Near  the  old  town 
is  a lake  about  two  German  miles  long!  Brandenburg  is  31 
miles  W.  from  Berlin.  N.  lat  52°  25'  E.  long.  13° 
Brandenburg,  New,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  feated  on 


a fmall  rivulet,  which  lofes  itfelf  in  a neighbouring  lake. 
The  town  is  flourifhing,  and  has  two  churches,  a grammar- 
fchool,  and  a fuperintendency.  Hops  are  much  cultivated 
in  its  environs ; 48  miles  W.  of  Stettin,  and  60  N.  of  Berlin. 

Brandenburg,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Nrttang.'n,  near  the  Frifche-Haff,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fiflrermen  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Konigfberg, 

BRANDERI,  in  Entomology,  a I'pecies  of  Cimsx,  that 
inhabits  Barbary,  the  fnout  of  which  is  bent  ; thorax  fome- 
wh’t  fix-fpined  ; wing-cafes  with  three  white  dots.  Gmel. 
— Obf.  This  is  of  the  middle  fize,  grifeous  beneath,  tefla- 
ceous,  and  has  the  antennae  rufous. 

BRANDERIANA,  a fpecies  ofPnALAENA,  (Tor/rnv) 
deferibed  by  Linnaeus  in  Fn.  Siiec.  The  firlt  wings  are 
tdlaceous,  fufeous,  and  without  fpots.  A native  of  Europe, 

BRx^NDERIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Morbihan  ; i league  E.  of  Hennebond, 

BRANDEUM,  in  Ecchjiajiical  Writers,  a linen  cloth- 
or  veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  apoflles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  left  there  for  fome  time  ; by  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  acquire  a degree  of  fanclity,  fo  as  to  be  worfhipped 
as  a relic ; and  for  that  purpofe  frequently  fent  by  the  pope 
as  a prefent  to  fome  prince.  In  this  lenfe,  brandeum  amount# 
to  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife  called  fanduariumt 
fudarium,  orarium,  and  velum.  The  ufe  of  Brandea  was  in- 
troduced as  a means  of  diffufing  and  propagating  the  virtues 
and  influences  of  relics,  without  moving  or  any  way  impair- 
ing the  fubftance  of  them  ; the  tranflation  of  relics  in  early 
days  being  forbidden,  Fleur.  H.  E.  1.  33.  Du- Cange,  Gloff. 
Lat.  t.  i.  p.  909. 

BRANDGANS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Clu- 
fius  and  Frifch  to  the  ffieldrake  or  burrough  duck,  anas  ta- 
dorna,  Linn. 

BRANDGUTH,  in  Geography,  a town  in  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  country  of  Eizgeberg; 
4 miles  N.E.  of  Lanterllein. 

BRANDHIRSCH,  in  Zoology.  SccCervus  hippela- 

PHUS. 

BRANDI,  Giacinto,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  painter 
of  hiflory,  was  born  at  Poli,  about  20  miles  from  Rome,  in 
1623,  and  firfl  inflrufted  by  Algarde,  and  afterwards,  by 
Giacomo  Sementa  of  Bologna,  who  painted  after  the  man- 
ner of  Guido.  Upon  quitting  the  fchool  of  Sementa,  he 
became  a difciple  of  Lanfranc  : and  having  exercifed  his 
art  in  feveral  of  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome,  he  rofe 
to  fueh  reputation,  that  he  became  head  of  a fchool,  and 
was  made  prefident  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  feveral  perfons  of  rank,  and  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  pope,  who  created  him  a knight  of  the 
order  of  Chrift ; but  lefs  attentive  to  fame  than  fortune, 
and  more  remarkable  for  avarice  than  excellence,  although 
he  had  a lively  genius  and  free  pencil,  he  was  often  very  in- 
corredl,  and  his  colouring  was  feeble.  He  feldom  aflbeiated 
with  perfons  of  his  own  profeffion,  of  whom  he  generally 
expreffed  an  unfavourable  opinion  ; but  took  pleafure  in 
low  company,  diffipating  by  profulion  and  pleafure  the 
wealth  which  his  induftry  acquired.  He  died  in  1691. 
His  works  are  chiefly  at  Rome,  Verona,  Milan,  and  Gxta. 
The  daughter  of  this  painter  was  married  to  the  celebrated 
Rofa  da  Tivoli,  of  whom  Giacinto  conceived  a mean  opi- 
nion, becaufe  he  painted  only  beafts.  By  this  contemptuous 
behaviour  Rofa  was  fo  incenfed,  that  he  collcSed  ail  the 
clothes  belonging  to  his  bride,  on  the  morning  after  marriage, 
and  fent  them  back  to  her  father  with  a meflage,  “ that  his 
daughter’s  perfon  was  fortune  enough  to  make  her  hufband 
happy ; and  that  a good  painter  of  bealls  was  as  likely  to  become 
rich,  as  a bad  painter  of  men.”  Argenville.  Pikington. 
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BRANDING  in  the face  or  hand,  denotes  a puninimCRt  In- 
fiifled  by  law  on  various  offences,  by  burning  v.?ith  a hot  iron, 
after  the  offender  has  been  once  admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  4 Hen.  VII.  c.  13,  a diftinftion  was  eftablifhed  be- 
tween mere  lay  fcholars,  and  clerks  in  orders,  by  direding, 
that  alfo  laymen,  who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  clergy, 
Ihould  be  burnt  with  a hot  iron  in  the  brawn  of  the  left 
thumb.  This  diftinffion,  however,  was  abolifhed  for  a time 
by  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i,  and  .52  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3,  but  it  is 
held  to  have  been  virtual  y reliored  by  i Edward  VI.  c.  12. 
After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  clergy,  were 
difcharged from  the  fentence  of  the  law  in  the  king’s  courts, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  eccf  fiiftical  canons.  But  the  trial  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  courts,  and  confequent  purgation,  were  attended  with 
Inch  perjuries  and  abufes,  that  the  ftatute  18  Eliz.  c. 
tnads,  that  after  the  offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy, 
he  fhali  not  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  ; but,  upon  fuch 
allowance  and  burning  in  the  hand,  he  (hall  forthwith  be 
enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon  ; with  provifo,  that  the 
judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the  offender  in  gaol 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  a year.  Thus  the  law  continued 
for  above  a century;  except  only  that  the  ftatute  21 
Jac.  I.  c.  6.  allowed,  that  women  convifted  of  ilmple  lar- 
cenies under  the  value  of  los.  fhould  be  burned  in  the  hand, 
and  whipped,  flocked,  or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding a yea’-.  And  a fimiiar  indulgence  by  the  ftatutes 
3 & 4 W.  Sc  M.  c.  9,  and  4 & 5 W.  Sc  M.  c.  24.  was  ex- 
tended to  women  guilty  of  any  ciergyable  felony  whatfoever, 
who  were  allowed  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  ftatute,  in 
hke  manner  as  men  might  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to 
be  difcharged,  upon  being  burned  in  the  hand,  and  impri- 
foned for  any  time  not  exceeding  a year.  The  punifhment 
of  burning  in  the  hand,  being  found  ineffeftual,  was  alfo 
changed  by  ftatute  10  Sc  11  W.  III.  c.  23.  into  burning 
in  the  moft  vifible  part  of  the  left  cheek,  neareft  the  nofe  ; 
but  this  previfion  was  repealed  by  ftatute  5 Ann.  c.  6.  It 
was  farther  enacled  by  the  fame  ftatute,  that  when  any 
perfon  is  conviAed  of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in 
the  hand  for  the  fame  according  to  the  ancient  law,  he  fhali 
alfo,  at  the  diferttion  of  the  judge,  be  committed  to  the 
hoofe  of  correction  or  public  work-houfe,  to  be  there  kept 
to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  and 
r ot  exceeding  two  years ; with  a power  of  inflifling  a 
double  confinement  in  cafe  of  the  party’s  efcape  from  the 
firft.  It  was  alfo  enaded  by  4 Geo.  I.  c.  ii.  and  6 Geo.  I. 
c.  23,  that  when  any  perfons  lhall  be  convided  of  any  lar- 
ceny, cither  grand  or  petit,  or  any  felonious  ftealing  or 
taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chattels  either  from  the  per- 
fon or  the  houfe  of  any  other,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and 
who  by  the  law  fliall  be  tfntitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  liable  only  to  the  penalties  of  burning  in.  the  habd,  or 
whipping,  the  court,  in  their  diferetion,  inftead  of  fuch 
burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping,  may  dired  fuch  offenders 
to  be  tranfported  to  America,  (or,  by  ftatute  19  Geo.  111. 
c.  74.  to  any  other  part  beyond  the  feas)  for  leven  years. 
See  Transportation.  It  is  alfo  eiiadedby  the  fame  fta- 
tute, 19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  that,  inftead  of  burning  in  the 
hand,  the  court  in  all  clergyable  felonies  may  impofe  a pecu- 
niary fine,  or  (except  in  the  cafe  of  manflaughter, ) may 
order  the  off'ender  to  be  once  or  oftener,  but  not  mere  than 
thrice,  cither  publicly  or  privately  whipped  : which  fine  or 
whipping  (hall  have  the  fame  confequences,  as  burning  in  the 
hand  ; and  the  offender,  fo  fined  or  whipped,  fhali  be  equally 
liable  to  a fubfequent  detainer  or  imprifonment.  See  Benefit 
of  Clergy. 

BRANDIS,  in  Geography ^ a town  ’of  Germany,  in  the 


circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Leipfick  ; 9 milf» 
E.  of  Leiplick. 

BRANDLECHT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  CTcle  of 
Wcllphalia,  a.  d county  of  Bentheim  ; 3 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Northorn. 

BRANDMUfjLER,  Gregory,  in  Biography,  a pain- 
ter referred  by  the  Germans  to  the  firft  rank  ot  ariifts,  was 
born  at  Baflt  in  1661  ; and,  in  confcquence  of  having  dif- 
covered  a genius  for  his  art,  and  of  having  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  defign  by  ftudying  and  copying  foine  good  prints 
in  his  fathet’s  poft’elTion,  be  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Cafpar  Meyer.  From  Bafle  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  febool  of  Le  Brun,  whofe  efteem  and 
preference  he  acquired  by  his  proficiency  in  his  profeflion 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  became  the  objeft  of  jeaioufy  to 
others,  and  was  under  a necefiity  of  retiring  into  his  own 
country  ; having  firft  obtained  the  pr.ze  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Paris.  He  excillcd  in  hiftory  and  portrait;  and 
refembled  Le  Brun  in  the  fire,  elevation,  and  grandeur  of 
his  fubjefts.  His  defign  is  corredl  ; his  exprtfii  m juft  and 
animated  ; and  his  method  of  colouting  good,  fo  that  it  re- 
tained its  original  ftrength  and  beauty  without  fading.  He 
died  in  1691.  'Pilkington. 

BRANDO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulph  of 
Bothnia,  containing  6 or  7 villages,  a church,  fome  arable 
land,  and  fmall  wood?. 

Brando,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  6 miles  N.  of 
Baftia. 

BRANDOLINI,  Aurelio,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Italian  poet,  divine,  and  polite  writer,  was  born  of  a noble 
family  at  Florence  in  the  15th  century,  and  furnamed 
“ Lippus,”  on  account  of  a detluxion  from  his  eyes,  which, 
at  an  early  age,  had  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  fight.  Not- 
withftanding  this  misfortune,  he  acquired  great  eminence 
in  various  kinds  of  literature  ; and  he  found  in  thefe,  fourcea 
of  ccnfclation,  amidtt  the  affliftions  occalioned  by  a defeat 
of  fight,  and  the  lofs  of  his  fortune.  Among  other  excel- 
lencies for  which  he  was  diftinguifhed,  he  was  fingularly 
ready  in  his  poetic  compofitions ; and  this  talent  he  pof- 
feffed  in  fo  eminent  a degree,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  put  into 
very  elegant  verie,  without  premeditation,  all  the  topics  of 
Pliny’s  37  books  of  Natural  Hiftory.  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary,  hearing  of  his  fame,  invited  him  to  his  court ; 
and  employed  him,  for  feveral  years,  in  teaching  rhetoric  at 
Buda  and  Gran.  After  the  death  of  that  king,  in  1490,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  and  afl’umed  the  habit  of  the  fnara  of 
St.  Auguftin.  In  this  new  profefliun,  he  applied  afiidii- 
oufly  to  the  exercife  of  his  miniftry,  and  preached,  with 
great  applaufe,  to  crowded  auditories  in  feveral  parts  of 
Italy.  As  to  the  charadler  of  his  fermoiis,  it  is  faid,  that 
they  were  diftinguifhed,  not  only  by  ingenious  illuftration# 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  alfo  by  a ftrain  of  fubiime  philofophy 
derived  from  the  ancients.  After  refiding  for  fome  time  at 
Naples,  where  he  had  for  his  Icholar  Giammaria  del  Monte, 
afterwards  pope  Julius  HI.,  he  fettled  at  Rome,  and  died 
there  of  the  plague  in  1498.  Tlie  moll  valuable  of  kis  nu- 
merous works  were  his  3 book.',  “ De  Ratione  Scribendi,” 
containing  the  precepts  of  good  writing,  and  written  with 
Angular  learning  and  elegance ; his  two  books,  entitled 
“ Chriftiana  Paradoxa,”  firft  printed  at  Bafil  in  1543,  8vo.  } 
“ De  Hurnanae  Vitte  Conditione,  et  tollenda  Corporura 
.ZEgritudine.”  Thefe,  with  fome  others,  w’ere  printed  at 
Bafi)  in  1498.  He  alfo  publifhed,  in  heroic  verie,  the  hif- 
tories  of  the  O.  and  N.-4T.,  a commentary  en  St.  Paul’s 
epiftles,  a treatife  “ De  Lege,”  fome  orations,  and  fome 
Latin  and  Italian  poems : and  left  feveral  treatifes  in  MS. 
on  political  and  hiftorical  fubjeds.  Tirabofehi.  Gen.  Did. 
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BRANDON,  in  Geography,  a market-town  of  Suffolk, 
England,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Itffer 
Oufe,  which  is  navigable  from  Lynn  to  Thetford,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  By  the  navigation  of  this  river,  various  articles 
of  trade  and  commerce  are  imported  to,  and  exported  from 
the  town.  An  ancient  bridge  is  thrown  acrofs  the  liver, 
upon  which  there  was  a hermitage  in  1406,  belonging  to  the 
bifliop  of  Ely.  Upon  the  decay  of  this  flrufture,  that  pre- 
late granted  40  days’  pardon  to  all  perfonS  who  contributed 
towards  the  repairs,  and  to  the.  hermit,  a pardon  for  three 
years.  This  town  gives  the  title  of  duke  of  Brandon  to 
Archibald  Hamilton,  which  title  was  firll  conferred  by 
queen  Anne  in  1 7 1 1 . 

Simon  Eyre,  lord  mayor  of  London,  w'ho  built  Leaden- 
hall,  was  a native  of  this  town.  Here  are  a weekly  market 
on  Thurfdays,  and  four  fairs  annually. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Brandon,  are  fome  very  extenfive  rabbit 
warrens,  which  fupply  the  London  markets  with  vaft  num- 
bers of  this  animal. 

Brandon  is  7S  miles  N.  of  London,  and  contains  203 
houfes,  with  1 14S  inhabitants.  Gough’s  Edition  of  Cam- 
den’s Britannia,  vol,  ii. 

Brandon,  a pofi-town  of  America,  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  fituate  on  both  Tides  of  Otter  Creek,  containing 
1075  inhabitants.  Here  Brandon  Creek  difcharges  itftlf 
into  Otter  Creek,  from  the  North  Eail, 

Brandon,  a harbour  on  the  N.  fide  of  Long  Ifland, 
New  York,  9 miles  W.  of  Smithtown,  and  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  Hampftead  plain. 

Brandon,  St.  the  name  of  an  iflet  or  rock  lying  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  iflands  Bourbon  and  Mau- 
ritius. S.  lat.  16°  45'.  E.  long.  64°  48'. 

Brandon,  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
land, below  which  the  river  Barrow  flovvs ; it  is  the  laft  of 
the  granite  chain  w'hich  takes  its  rife  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  though  its  elevation  is  not  confiderable,  it 

commands  a very  extenfive  profpeft Alfo,  a very  high 

mountain  in  the  county  of  Ktrry,  Ireland,  which  is  feen  at 
the  diltance  of  15  leagues,  and  is  an  important  land-mark 
for  mariners.  Its  lummit  is  generally  covered  with  clouds : 
and  it  is  efteemed  a certain  token  of  fine  weather  when  its 
top  is  vifible.  It  received  its  name  from  St.  Brandon,  who 
had  an  oratory,  or  chapel,  near  its  fiimmit. 

Brandon  Boy,  ■a  bay  on  the  wellcrn  coafl  of  Ireland,  near 
Tralee  bay,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  On  the  weft  it  has 
Brandon  mountain,  and,  on  the  eaft,  a flat  low  land  called 
Magheritbeg,  off  which  is  a cliifter  of  fmall  iflands.  This 
bay  i«  open  to  the  north,  and  has  neither  fafe  anchorage  nor 
tolerable  fhelter,  Smitli’s  Kerry. 

Brandon  Head,  a cape  of  Ireland,  forming  the  weftern 
extremity  of  Brandon  bay,  and  projeAing  from  the  lofty 
Brandon  mountain.  It  is  about  13  miles  weft  of  Tralee, 
and  10  north  of  Dingle.  N.  lat.  52°  17'.  W.  long.  10°  i'. 
Beaufo't. 

BRANDRITH  denotes  a trevet,  or  other  iron  ftand, 
whereon  to  fet  a veffcl  over  the  fire. 

Brandrith,  among  Builders,  denotes  a fence,  or  rail, 
about  the  mouth  of  a well. 

BRANDT,  Gerard,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  hiftorian, 
was  born  at  Amfterdam,  in  1626,  and,  after  a courfeof  pre- 
paratory (ludy,  commenced  his  miniftry  with  a congregation 
of  remonllrants  at  Nieukoop.  Having  married  a daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Gafpard  Barlasus,  he  removed  firft  to  Hoorn, 
and  finally  to  Amfterdam  in  1667.  His  principal  works  are, 
“A  fiiort  account  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  War  with  Spain,”  16583  “ Hiftory  of  the.Refqr*> 


matlon,  and  other  particulars  concerning  the  Church  of  the 
Low  Countries.”  4 vols.  410.  1671,  &c.  This  work, 
^ written  in  Dutch,  contains  a faithful  and  accurate  repre- 
fentation  of  the  important  event,  concerning  which  it  treats  ; 
and  fo  highly  was  it  efteemed,  that  penfionary  Fagel  told 
bifliop  Burnet  that  the  perufal  of  this  alone  would  amply 
recompenfe  the  trouble  of  learning  the  Dutch  language. 
We  have  an  Englifli  tranflation  of  it  by  Chamberlayne,  and 
it  has  been  abridged  in  French,  in  3 vols.  8v©.  1730. 
Brandt  alfo  wrote  A Hiftory  of  the  Town  of  Enkhuy- 
fen  “ Life  and  Exploits  of  Admiral  Ruyter;”  “Ac- 
count of  the  Proceedings  againft  Barneveldt,  Hoogerbeets, 
and  Grotius;”  “ Poems,”  &c.  He  died  in  1685.  Mo- 
reri. 

Brandt,  Nicholas,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Sebajlian,  a 
German  chemift,  much  addided  to  the  fanciful  refearches 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  in  1458,  and  died 
in  May,  1521.  Leibnitz,  in  the  Melanges  de  Berlin  for  17  ro, 
cited  by  Chaptal,  in  his  “ Elements  of  Chemiftry,”  vol.  iii. 
p.  350,  . mentions  Brandt  as  a chemift  of  Hamburg,  who, 
during  a courfe  of  experiments  upon  urine,  with  a view  of 
extrading  a fluid  proper  for  converting  filver  into  gold,  dif- 
covered  phofphorus  in  166'],  or,  as  others  fay,  in  1669.  He 
communfeated  his  difeovery  to  Kraft,  who  imparted  it  to 
Leibnitz,  and,  as  it  is  pretended,  to  Boyle.  (See  Boyle.) 
Leibnitz,  fays  Chaptal,  introduced  Brandt  to  the  duke  of 
Hanover,  before  whom  he  performed  the  whole  operation  ; 
and  a fpecimen  of  it  was  fent  to  Huygens,  who  fliewed  it  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans.  It  is  faid,  that  Kunckel 
had  affociated  himfelf  with  Kr.aft  to  purchafe  the  procefs 
from  Brandt  ; but  Kunckel  having  been  deceived  by  Kraft, 
who  kept  tlie  fecret  to  himfelf,  knowing  that  urine  was  made 
ufe  of,  fet  to  work,  and  difeovered  a procefs  for  making  the- 
fubftance  ; and  hence  it  has  been  called  Kunckel’s  phof- 
phorus. See  Phosphorus. 

BRANDY.  This  valuable  fpirit  is  produced  by  the 
diftillation  of  wines  of  all  kinds,  and,  properly  fpeaking,  by 
no  other  fermented  liquor,  though,  as  we  have  explained 
fully,  under  the  article  Alcohol,  the  purely  fpirituous 
part  of  all  fermented  vinous  liquors,  procured  by  diftiila- 
tion,  is  effentially  the  fame,  and,  therefore,  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  imitations  of  the  intermediate  produdfs  of  diftilla- 
tion,  may  be  produced  by  adding  flavouring  and  colouring 
matters  to  any  kind  of  pure  fpirit. 

Brandy  is  prepared  in  many  of  the  wine  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  with  particular  excellence,  in  Languedoc,  in 
Anjou,  whence  the  well-known  Cogniac  brandy,  and  other 
parts  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

The  general  mode  of  preparing  it  is'  extremely  fimple, 
being  nothing  more  than  a well-regulated  dillillation  of 
wine  from  fuitable  veffels.  This  manufadlory  is  technically 
termed,  in  France,  Brukrie,  and  the  makers,  Bruleurs  d’eau 
de  vie. 

Though  every  wine  v/ill  give  a certain  portion  of  brandy, 
by  diftillation,  it  is  not  every  kind  that  can  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  In  general,  the  ftrong  heavy  wines  are  to  be 
preferred.  Thofe  that  do  not  yield  a fixth  of  their  quantity 
of  fpirit,  are  not  worth  the  expence  of  vrorking. 

The  apparatus  is  compofed  of  three  parts,  the  alembic,  or 
boiler,  the  capital  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  receive 
the  fpirituous  vapour,  and  tbe  ferpentine,  or  worm,  a con- 
voluted pipe  fitting  to  the  beak  of  the  alembic,  and  im- 
merfed  in  water,  m which  the  vapour  is  condenfed,  and 
flows  out  at  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  diftilled  fpirit. 

The  alembic  is  a cylindrical  copper  boiler  about  30  inches 
(French)  high,  and  24  in  diameter,  flattened  at  the  bot- 
tom to  prefeol . a greater  furiace  to  the  fuel,  and  drawn  out 
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a neck  at  the  top,  about  2 inches  high,  and  only  9 or 
SO  in  diameter.  The  capacity  of  this  alemb'c  is  about  320 
quarts.  The  capital,  which  fits  on  the  neck  of  the  alem- 
bic, is  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a very  flattened  cone,  with 
the  apex  downwards,  and  truncated  where  it  joins  the  alem- 
bic. Its  diameter  here  is  of  courfe  a trifle  more  than  that 
of  the  neck  of  the  alembic  over  which  it  fits ; above,  its  di- 
ameter is  about  7 or  8 inches  more.  A tube,  or  beak, 
projedts  laterally  from  the  lower  part  of  the  capital,  to  con- 
vey the  vapour  into  the  pewter  Terpentine  or  worm,  which 
.makes  fix  or  feven  turns  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  lar^e  tub  of  water  in  which  it  is  immerfed.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  worm  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  at  the  upper 
part,  where  it  joins  the  beak  of  the  capital,  and  leffens  gra- 
dually to  one  inch  towards  the  bottom. 

The  alembic  is  built  into  brick-work,  which  lines  the 
whole,  except  the  bottom,  and  a few  inches  below  the 
neck.  Beneath  the  alembic  is  the  fire-place,  made  fo  that 
the  flame  of  the  fuel  (generally  wood)  immediately  touches 
the  flat  bottom  of  the  alembic,  and  furniflied  with  an  alh- 
pit,  flue,  and  regilters,  or  dampers. 

In  diftilling,  the  alembic  is  firft  filled  to  about  five-fixths 
of  its  capacity,  with  wine,  (which,  in  the  above  dimen- 
fions,  i'  from  5 to  6 quintals, ) and  the  fire  kindled  beneath. 
When  the  wine  is  near  boiling,  the  capital  is  put  on,  and 
all  the  joints  luted  with  clay  and  afhes,  and  prefently  a 
thin  ftream  of  brandy  begins  to  fall  from  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  worm,  into  a large  cafk  fet  to  receive  it.  The 
fire  is  kept  up,  and  the  diflillation  continued,  till  all  the 
fpirit  is  got  from  the  wiae  ; after  which,  the  fire  is  let  out, 
and  the  remaining  contents  of  the  alembic  are  drawn  off  by 
a cock  at  the  bottom,  and  thrown  away  as  ufelcfs. 

In  diftilling,  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  urge  the  fire 
too  much  at  firft,  otherwife  the  wine  boils  up  into  the  ca- 
pital, and  comes_over  into  the  worm,  mixing  with,  and 
fouling  the  fpirit.  In  general,  the  flower  the  procefs,  and 
the  fmaller  the  ftream  of  fpirit  from  the  worm-pipe,  the 
finer  and  better  is  the  brandy.  The  diftillers  make  a dif- 
tinftion  between  the  former  and  the  latter  runnings  of  the 
fpirit.  What  firft  comes  over  has  the  ftrongeft,  richeft,  and 
higheft  flavour,  and  this  is  gradually  leffened,  and  the  fpirit 
becomes  more  and  more  watery  to  the  end.  Therefore, 
when  the  brandy  becomes  weak,  the  portion  already  dif- 
tilied  is  fet  apart,  and  the  remainder  is  colledfed  in  a fe- 
parate  veflel,  and  is  called  fcconds,  or  petite  eau,  or  feints^  in 
the  term  of  Britiflr  diftillers,  and  is  not  immediately  fit  for 
ufe,  but  is  re-diftilled  with  frefli  wine,  in  the  next  procefs, 
being  ftill  too  valuable  to  be  loft.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
precife  point  at  which  this  diftinilion  is  made,  muft  be 
arbitrary,  and,  therefore,  it  is  determined,  in  fome  coun- 
tries, by  the  proportional  quantity  of  fpirit  obtained,  to  the 
wine  put  into  the  alembic  ; and,  in  others,  by  a certain 
fpecific  gravity  ; in  Spain  and  Portugal,  (as  with  rum  in  the 
Weft  Indies,)  the  finking  of  olive  oil  in  the  fpirit  is  the  efta- 
blifhed  proof.  The  wine  is  known  to  be  entirely  exhaufted  of 
its  fpirit  by  taking  a fmall  quantity  of  the  liquor  at  that  time 
diftilling  over,  laying  it  on  the  heated  part  of  the  alembic, 
and  putting  a lighted  match  to  it.  If  the  fteam  which  it 
gives,  takes  fire,  burning  with  a blue  flame,  it  is  ftill  fpi- 
ricuous ; if  not  inflammable,  the  liquor  is  little  elfe  than 
water.  It  takes  about  nine  or  ten  hours  to  run  off  the 
quantity  above  mentioned,  in  which  time  about  Colb.  of 
coal  is  ufed^  when  this  is  the  fuel. 

Brandy  is  naturally  clear  and  colobrlefs  as  water;  for  the 
different  lhades  of  colour,  which  it  has  in  commerce,  aiifc 
partly  from  the  cafks  in  which  it  is  kept,  but,  chiefly,  from 
the  addition  of  burnt  fugar,  faunders  wood,  and  other  co- 
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louring  matters  that  arc  intentionally  added  by  the  naanu- 
fadlurer,  and  which  appear  to  do  neither  good  nor  harm  to 
the  quality  of  the  fpirit. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  judging  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
fpirit.  Many  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Alcohol 
The  following  is  alfo  muchufed  by  the  dealers-:  a phial  is 
filled  three  quarters  with  the  brandy,  flopped  with  the 
thumb,  and  fuddenly  knocked,  with  fome  force,  againft 
the  knee,  to  prevent  breaking  it.  This  raifes  a froth  on 
the  furface,  and,  by  the  fire  and  durability  of  the  bubbles, 
a good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ftrength  of  the  liquor  by 
thofe  who  are  in  the  conftant  habit  of  examining  famples. 
This  is,  however,  as  liable  to  error  as  the  trial  with  gun- 
powder, burning,  &c. ; for  it  is  well  known,  that  certain 
additions  may  be  made  to  brandy  which  will  very  much 
alter  the  frothing.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  it  is  ftill 
a difficult  problem  to  determine,  with  perfedl  accuracy,  the 
ftrength  of  all  kinds  of  made  fpirits,  by  any  (horter  method 
than  that  of  diftillation,  though  the  improved  hydrometers 
anfwer  moft  of  the  purpofes  of  trade  and  revenue. 

The  ftrength  of  the  fpirit,  of  courfe,  depends  on  the 
ftrength  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  made,  and  this,  again, 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  faccharine  mucilage  contained 
ia  the  muft  or  grape  juice,  and  the  perfedlion  of  the  fer- 
mentation. Generally  fpeaking,  the  wines  of  hot-climates 
furnifti  much  more  fpirit  than  thofe  of  colder  ; and  fweet, 
rich,  well-ripened  grapes  give  much  more  than  the  cold, 
four,  watery  fruits.  The  richeft  wines  furnifn  as  much  as 
a third  of  fpirit  ; and  the  general  average  of  the  wines  in  the 
fouth  of  France  and  Spain  is  ftated  to  be,  by  Chaptal,  about 
a fourth.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  of  the  northern  wines 
(though  perfedl  as  wine) ’give  no  more  than  a fifteenth  of 
fpirit. 

The  principal  differences  in  the  qua'ity  of  brandies  are 
Jlrength,  or  quant  ty  of  alcohol,  and  jlaniour,  which  laft  h 
given,  apparently,  by . feveral  principles  contained  in  the 
wine.  There  appears  to  exift  in  wine  a peculiar  aroma,  or 
flavouring  principle,  which  is  imparted  (fomewhat  altered, 
indeed,  by  diftillation)  to  the  brandy  procured  from  it. 
This,  whatever  it  is,  is  leffened  by  every  fubfequent  refti- 
fication  of  the  b-andy,  and  is  entirely  loft  when  the  alcohol 
or  purely  fpirituous  part  is  extradled.  There  are  alfo  fe- 
veral unpleafant  flavours  found  in  different'  kinds  of  brandy, 
and  which  greatly  impair  its  excellence  and  delicacy  for  the 
table.  The  flavour  oi empyreuma,  or  lurnitig,  is  the  common- 
eft.  This  is  properly  fo  termed,  fince  it  is  fcarcely  ever 
found  in  the  very  firft  portions  of  any  diftillation,  but  in- 
creafes  as  the  procefs  continues  ; when  the  wine,  therefore, 
has  undergone  a longer  imprtffion  of  heat,  and  when,  from 
the  decrealing  ftrength  of  the  fpirit,  a higher  temperature 
than  at  firft  is  required  to  keep  the  wine  boiling  hi  the 
alembic.  This  burnt  flavour  is  alfo  more  prevalent  where 
the  conftruftion  of  the  ftill  is  fuch  as  to  require  a longer 
continuance  of  the  boiling,  and  may,  at  any  time,  be  gi-ven 
by  raifing  the  heat  much  at  the  end  of  the  procefs.  Though 
this  flavour  is  difagreeable  to  the  fineft  judges  of  brandies 
in  the  wine  countries,  it  has  become,  through  the  caprtce 
of  fafhion,  an  excellance  in  fome  exported  brandies,  and 
muft,  accordingly,  be  given  by  the  manufafturer. 

Chaptal,  with  great  probability,  attributes  this  burnt 
tafte,  in  a great  meafure,  to  the  prefence  of  the  malic  acid  in 
the  wine,  which  alfo  appears,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  fpirit 
diftilled  from  it.  He  obferves,  that  the  thin  or  ill-ftrmented 
wines  contain  much  of  an  acid  which,  by  its  forming  info- 
luble  falts  with  lead,  filver,  and  mercury,  and  lime,  and  by 
other  chemical  tells,  is  proved  to  be  the  malic,  and  it  alfo. 
appears  in  great  abundance  in  cyder,  perry,  and  other  fuch 
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harfh  wines.  All  thefe,  when  diftilled,  yield  a fpirit  which 
is  of  bad  quality,  acrid,  empyreumatic,  efpeeially  in  the 
laft-diftilled  portion,  and  even  contains  a fenfible  quantity  of 
the  fame  acid  which  has  paffed  ever  in  diilillation.  The 
addition  of  chalk,  alkali,  or  lime  water  to  the  wine  does 
indeed  keep  down  the  acid,  and  prevents  it  from  pafllng  into 
the  fpirit,  but  with  a very  remarkable  diminution  of  the 
quantity  yielded,  and  even  then,  the  empyreumatic  odour 
remains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richer  wines  arc  thofe 
that  are  the  moft  free  from  this  acid. 

Another  fubftance,  which  gives  a very  ftrong,  and  moftly, 
unpleafant  flavour  and  fn>cli  to  brandy,  appears  to  be  an 
cffential  oil  of  peculiar  nature,  which  is  found  in  the  fpirit 
of  fome  of  the  richeft  and  fulleil  bodied  v/ines.  The  exadt 
nature  of  this  oil  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  be  well  afeer- 
tained,  whether  it  is  different  from  the  common  flavouring 
principle,  or  aroma  of  winer,  except  in  being  fo  abundant, 
as  to  be  in  part  altered  by  diftillation,  and  changed  thereby 
from  a grateful  to  a r.aufeous  fubftance.  \Vhen  fpirit, 
charged  with  this  oil,  as  rubbed  in  the  hands  till  dry,  a 
ftrong  ungrateful  fmell  is  left  by  this  oil,  refembling,  in 
fome  degree,  the  breath  of  drunkards.  Sometimes  this  oil 
is  in  fuch  a quantity  as  to  feparate,  in  part,  from  the  fpirit 
as  it  cooU,  and  is  found  in  the  capital,  as  a concrete,  fuetty 
oil,  ftrongly  naufeous  to  the  fmell  and  tafte.  Brandy  dif- 
tilled from  this  oily  wine  is,  in  fa£l,  a faturated  folution  of 
this  effeiitial  oil  in  alcohol.  It  is  much  improved  by  a fc- 
cond  redfification.  with  the  previous  addition  of  pure  water, 
which  immediat.ly  renders  the  fpirit  milky,  feparates  it 
from  a great  part  of  its  oil,  and,  by  very  careful  re-djftillation, 
the  fpirit  riles  much  more  pure  than  before.  Any  artificial 
folution  of  an  effentialoil  in  alcohol  may  bereftified,  and  the 
oil  feparated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  manufadfure  of  brandy,  in  other  countries,  very 
clofely  refembles  the  French  procefs  which  we  have  juft 
deferibed.  Thus,  in  Spain,  the  ftill  is  filled  to  four-fitths 
of  its  contents  with  wine,  the  capital  luted  on,  a fire  kindled, 
and,  in  about  an  hour  and  a half,  the  fpirit  begins  to  come 
over.  About  a fifth  of  the  entire  quantity  of  wine  is  proof- 
fpirit,  in  which  olive  oil  finks,  and  comes  over  fit  to  be 
ufed,  without  farther  procefs  ; and,  as  much  of  inferior  and 
weaker  fpirit  comes  over  afterwards,  w'hich  is  re-diftillcd  and 
redlified.  When  the  wines  are  old,  heavy,  and  oily,  and  a 
fine  clear  fpirit  is  wanted  at  once,  water  is  added  to  the 
wine  befor.e  diftillation,  to  keep  dowm  the  oil.  The  princi- 
pal diftilleries  in  Spain  are  in  Catalonia. 

Id  Portugal,  the  olive-oil  proof  is  alfo  eftablifhed,  and 
the  wines  are  there  alfo  fo  heavy  and  oily,  as  often  to  re- 
quire the  addition  of  water,  which,  however,  is  not  added 
to  the  wine,  but  only  to  the  brandy  before  reftilication. 

An  inferior  kind  of  brandy  is  made  from  the  marc  of 
grapes,  or  the  rcfidue  of  the  grapes  after  the  juice  has  been 
preffed  out.  This  ftill  retains  enough  of  the  grape-juice  to 
be  readily  brought  into  fermentation,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, and,  therefore,  to  be  capable  of  yielding  after- 
wards a fpirit  by  diftillation.  In  Switzerland,  it  is  thus 
performed  : Wme-cafles  arc  filled  with  the  frelh  rnarc  quite 
full,  and  preffed  down  by  trampling,  to  make  it  lie  clofe,  and 
prevent  it  from  moulding;  the  cafks  are  then  headed,  and 
the  bung-holes  and  joinings  are  clofed  up  with  day.  In 
two  or  three  days,  fermentation  begins,  the  marc  heats, 
and  when  the  firft  working  has  fubfided,  and  it  has  got  an 
agreeable  vinou^  fmell  (which  happens  in  from  tw'o  to  four 
or  five  weeks,)  it  is  fit  for  diftillation.  The  aleftibic  may  be 
filled  quite  to  the  top  with  the  fermented  marc,  and  juft 
water  enough  is  added  to  wet  it  thoroughly.  The  fire 
faould  be  very  flack,  and  kept  up  very  moderately  io  the 
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procefs,  otherwife,  the  marc,  neareft  to  the  bottom,  will 
burn,  and  give  a very  unpleafant  tafte  to  the  brandy.  Thirty- 
two  cubic  feet  of  fermented  marc  w'ill  give  about  ten  gallons 
of  fpirit.  If  not  warited  immediately,  the  marc  will  keep 
without  fpoiling  in  the  barrels,  if  well  clofed,  for  two,  three, 
or  even  four  months.  This  fpirit  fliould  be  rtft'fied  over 
afhes  or  lime-water  to, become  very  drinkable. 

M.  Beaume,  in  his  experiments,  found,  however,  that 
he  could  obtain  a very  good  fpirit  from  the  marc,  by  a Angle 
diftillation,  either  by  tmmerfing  the  alembic  in  a water- 
bath,  and  thus  regulatir  g the  heat,  or  by  making  a kind  of 
wicker  cradle  within  the  alembic,  raifed  an  inch  or  two 
from  its  bottom,  and  letting  the  marc  reft  upon  it,  fo  as  to 
be  prevented  from  coming  in  contadt  with  the  bottom,  where 
the  heat  is  ftrongeft,  and  adding  water,  as  before,  and 
diftilling  with  a flow  fire.  By  this  contrivance,  all  the 
burnt  flavour  was  avoided,  and  the  fpirit  rofe  at  firft  very- 
pure  and  good. 

Various  improvements  have  been  propofed,  and  partly- 
adopted,  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  alembics  and  diftillatory 
apparatus,  the  chief  of  which,  with  other  obfervations  re- 
lating to  the  general  art  of  preparing  Distilled  Spirits, 
will  be  deferibed  under  that  article.  See  alfo  Wine  and 
Alcohol. 

Encycl.  Meth.  (Art.  Alcool  et  Diftillateur  liquorifte) 
Beaume  et  Rozier,  in  Jour,  de  Phyf.  tom.  xii.  et  xviii.  An. 
Chim.  Tom.  xxxvii. — Report  to  the  H.  of  Commons  on 
the  Scotch  Diftilleries. — Chaptal,  &c.  For  the  laws  relating 
to  brandy  ; fee  Spirits. 

BRANDy-Ci^ierrj;.  See  Cherry. 

BRANDY-Po/.f,  in  Geography^  the  name  given  to  iflands, 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  40  leagues  below  Quebec. 

BRANDYWINE,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Chefter 
county,  Pennfylvania. 

Brandywine  Creek,  a creek  of  America,  which  fall# 
into  Chriftiana  creek  from  the  northward,  at . Wilmington, 
in  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  about  25  miles  from  its  N.  and 
N.  W.  fources  in  Chefter  county,  Pennfylvania.  This  creek 
is  famous  for  a battle,  fought  on  the  iith  of  September 
1777,  and  terminating  with  confiderable  lofs  by  the  Britifh 
troops.  In  confequence  of  this  battle,  Philadelphia  was 
taken  poffeffion  of  by  general  Howe  on  the  26th. 

BRANE,  a river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Towy,  near  Llanimdovery,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen. 
—Alfo,  a river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Ulk, 
3 miles  W.  of  Brecknock. 

BRANFORD,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  the  county 
of  New  Haven,  and  ftate  of  Conneiflicut,  lying  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  Long  Ifland 
found,  10  miles  E.  of  New  Haven,  and  40  S.  of  Hartford. 
It  is  confiderable  on  account  of  its  iron  works. 

BRANG,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Volhy* 
nia  ; 44  miles  S.  W.  of  Lucko. 

BRANGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saoue  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  tb« 
diftrift  of  Louhans,  half  a league  N.  W.  of  Louhans. 

BRANITZ,  a town  ‘of  Silefia,  in  the  principality'  of 
Oppau  ; 4 miles  S.  E.  of  Jagerndorf. 

BRANITZY,  a town  and  diftriA  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Mofeow,  feated  on  the  Mofeva,  between  Mof- 
cow  and  Kolomna. 

BRANK,  in  Botany,  polygonum  fagopyrum,  buck-wheat. 

Brank.  See  Scolding  Bridle. 

BRANKER,  or  Brancker,  Thomas,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  Englilh  mathematician,  was  born  in  Devorilhire, 
in  1636,  admitted  butler  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A. in  i65j|,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  i<558, 
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and  became  a preacher.  Upon  the  refloralion,  obje(fUog 
to  conformity  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  he  refigned  his  fel- 
lowfhip  at  Oxford  in  1662-,  and  retired  to  Chefter ; but 
changing  his  mind  with  refpeft  to  conformity,  he  was 
epifcopally  ordained,  and  was  appointed  minifter  of  White- 
gate.  By  his  attention  to  mathematics  and  chemiftry,  in 
the  ftudy  of  wliich  he  employed  his  intervals  of  Itifure,  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  lord  Brerewood,  who  gave  him 
the  reftory  of  Tilfton.  Being  afterwards  appointed  mafter 
of  the  well-endowed  fchool  at  Macclesfield,  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  that  place,  and  died  there  in  1676. 
His  mathematical  writings  were  “ A Piece  on  the  Doftrinc 
of  the  Sphere,”  in  Latin,  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  1662  ; 
A tranflation  of  Rhoniiis’s  algebra,  entitled  “ An  Intro- 
duftion  to  Algebra,”  41:0.  Loeid.  1668,  in  which  he  li- 
berally acknowledges  tHe  affiftance  of  Dr.  Pell.  He  alfo 
correfponded  on  fubjefts  of  mathematics,  with  Collins,  and 
i;ther  eminent  men.  Hutton’s  Di£l. 

BRANKYRKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Sudermania. 

BRANLE,  Fr.  a kuid  of  dance,  very  gay,  brought 
hither  from  France  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

BRANLIN,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Samlet. 

BRANNE,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Libourne  ; 2 leagues  S.  of  Libourne.  The  town 
contains  544,  and  the  canton  10,726  inhabitants  : the  ter- 
ritory includes  155  kdiometres,  and  21  communes. 

BRANNOGENIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
the  Ordovices,  in  Ptolemy’s  defcription  of  Britain,  placed  by 
Camden  and  Baxter  at  Worcdier,  fuppofing  that  fome 
tranfcriber  had  committed  a mifiake  in  afiigning  it  to  the 
Ordovices,  from  which  territory  Worccfter  is  too  remote. 
Mr,  Horfley  places  it  near  Ludlow,  which  might  belong  to 
the  Ordovices. 

BRANNOVII,  a people  mentioned  by  Cxfar,  who  were 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  .®dui,  and  who  furnifhed  him 
with  troops.  They  are  placed  in  a fmall  canton  of  Bur- 
gundy in  France,  called  the  “ Briennois,”  to  the  weft  of 
Ma^onnois. 

BRANNY,  IB  Botany,  furfuraceous,  covered  with  branny 
fcales ; a term  applied  to  the  ftipes,  or  ftalks  of  fome  fpecies 
of  fungi. 

BRANODUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the 
nine  forts  fubje£I  to  the  command  of  the  count  of  the 
Saxon  fhore  in  Britain  j garrifoned  by  the  equites  Dalmatiae, 
and  feated  on  the  Sinus  Metaris  ; now  Brancefter  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  waflies. 

BRANSEE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  iiland  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Little  Belt ; 5 miles  W.N.W.  from  Affens. 

BRANSK,  a town  and  diftrift  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orel,  fituate  on  the  Defna,. — Alfo,  a town  of  Po- 
land, in  the  palatinate  of  Bielflc  ; 1 6 miles  W.  of  Biel/lc, 

BRANSKA,  a town  of  Tranfylvania,  feated  on  the 
Marifli.  N.  lat.  46°  o'.  E.  long.  23°  15'. 

BRANSON,  a town  of  SwifTerland,  in  the  Valais,  north 
of  the  Rhone,  and  about  two  miles  N.E.  of  Martiguy. 
N,  lat.  46°  ii'.  E.  long.  6^  57'. 

BRANT,  a river  of  North  Wales,  in  the  ifle  of  Angle- 
fea,  which  runs  into  the  Menai,  about  3 miles  S.  from  New- 
burgh.— Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Zwetl. 

BRANTA,  Brenta,  and  Brent-Goose,  in  Ornitho- 
logy, fynonymous  names  of  AnasmBernicla,  the  common  brent 
goofe  of  the  Englifh. 

Branta  Torrida,  is  the  tjatne  given  by  Scopoli  to  Anss 
torrida.  Gmel. 
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Branta  Albifrons,  Scopoli,  Anas  albicans , Gmel. 

BRANTHOME,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridl  of  Perigueux  ; 3^  leagues  N.  of  Prrigueux. 
The  town  contains  2461,  and  the  canton  10, ^65  inhabitants  j 
the  territory  comprehends  263  kiiiometres,  and  12  tom* 
munes. 

BRANTOME,  in  Biography.  See  Bourdeilles. 

BRAQUE,  and  Braque  de  Bengale.  Buff.  Cams 
avicularins,  the  fpaniel. 

BRARUP,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in 
the  gulf  of  Schley  ; 10  miles  E N.E.  of  Slefwick. 

BRAS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
and  difirift  of  the  Brignolles ; 4 miles  E.N.E.  of  St. 
Maximin. 

BRASCHEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Creffen  ; 5 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Croffen. 

BRA  SCHEVSKOI,  afortrefsof  Siberia,  on  the  Irtifli ; 

miles  E.  of  Semipolatiioi. 

BRASCHI,  in  Biography.  See  Pius  VI. 

BRASENIA,  in  Schreb.  93S.  QXAi,  poiyan- 

dria  decagynia. 

Gen.  Char.  Perianth  one-leaved,  fix-parted,  permanent  ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  curved,  obtufe,  coloured ; three  of 
them  interior,  alternate,  a little  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
others.  Cor.  none.  Siam,  filaments  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five,  capillary,  ereft,  attached  to  the  receptacle,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx  ; anthers  oblong,  erect.  Pift.  germs  from  five  to 
ten,  oblong,  compreffed,  attenuated  at  the  apex  ; ftyles  ereft, 
bent  inwards  towards  the  top,  pubefeent,  fhorter  than  the 
ftamens  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Pericarp,  as  .many  capfules  as 
germs,  oblong,  compreffed,  the  outer  fide  flat,  the  inner 
gibbous,  acuminate,  rather  flefhy,  one-celled,  without  valves. 
Seeds  two  or  three,  oval,  compreffed.  Obf.  Calyx,  before 
flowering,  eredt,  green.  Allied  to  neftris.  In  both  genera 
the  pericarp  might,  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  a berry. 
Only  one  feed  often  comes  to  perfeftion. 

Bofc,  in  Nouveau  Didfionaire,  gives  the  fame  generic 
charadler,  except  that  he  confiders  the  three  inner  fegments 
of  the  calyx  as  a corolla.  He  gives  no  farther  defeription  of 
the  plant,  nor  does  he  mention  any  habitat.  The  genus  is 
not  taken  up  by  Willdenow,  nor  is  there  any  figure  of  it  in 
La  Marck’s  illuftrations. 

BRASIDAS,  in  Biography,  a famous  Lacedsemonian 
general,  who  diftinguifhed  himfeif,  on  a variety  of  occafions, 
in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  began  in  the  431ft  year 
before  Chrift.  Having  gained  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greateft  generals  of  his  time,  he  received  a mortal  wound  in 
the  adlioD  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  near 
Amphipolis,  in  which  the  former  proved  viSorious,  B.  C. 
422.  See_ATHENiANS.  Brafidas,  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by 
his  modefty  than  by  his  prudence  and  bravery,  wrote  a letter 
from  Thrace  to  the  Ephori,  which  clofes  with  this  heroic 
declaration  : “ Whatever  the  honour  of  the  ftate  requires,  I 
will  perform  or  die  and  he  fulfilled  his  promife.  Piutarch 
(Apothegm.)  records,  that  having  caught  a moufe  among 
fome  figs,  he  let  it  go  after  having  bitten  his  finders,  obferv- 
ing  to  thofe  who  attended  on  the  occafion  ; “ That  there  is 
no  creature  10  contemptible  as  not  to  be  able  to  free  itlelf 
from  a foe,  if  it  exerts  all  the  power  it  poffefTes.”  Public 
honours  were  decreed  to  his  mother  for  the  fpecch  uttered 
by  her  on  occafion  of  his  death  (fee  Athenians)  ; and  a 
monument  was  erefted  to  Brafidas  at  the  ex  pence  of  the 
public.  See  the  next  article. 

BRASIDIA,  in  Antiquity,  anniverfary  feafts  held  at 
Sparta  in  honour  of  Brafidas,  famous  for  his  great  atchieve- 
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merits  in  favour  of  that  (late,  at  Methone,  Pylus^  and  Am- 
phipolis. 

The  Brafidia  were  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games, 
at  which  none  were  allowed  to  contend  but  free-bom 
Spartans.  To  be  abfent  from  thefe  folemnkies  is  faid 
by  fome  to  have  been  held  criminal,  and  punifhed  with 
fines.  Meurf.  Graec.  Ferial.  Potter.  Arch.  Gtsc.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  20.  . 

BRASIL,  or  Brazil,  in  Geography,  an  extenfive  and 
opulent  country  in  South  America,  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  of  fuch  importance  as  to  be  almoft  effential  to 
the  exiftence  of  their  monarchy.  It  deiives  its  name  from  the 
wood  which  is  fo  called,  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and  known 
many  ages  before  his  time.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  and  the  north  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  louth  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata,  and'on  the  welt  by  a multitude 
of  morafl’fs,  lakes,  rivers,  and  moiuitaiiis,  which  feparate  it 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Spaniards  ; and  extends  from  the 
frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana,  N.  lat.  g°,  to  Potc  St.  Pedro,  S. 
lat.  j2°,  including  35°  of  latitude,  or  2100  geographical 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  Cape  St.  Roque,  to  the  fartheft 
Portuguefe  fcttlement  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  called  St. 
Paul  de  Omaguas,  comprehending  at  lead  the  fame  number 
of  miles.  Some  have  aferibed  the  firft  difeovery  of  Brafil 
to  Martin  Behem,  in  1484  (fee  Behem)  ; but  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  more  generally  allowed  to  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral,  who  being  rntrufted  with  the  command  of  a piower- 
fu!  fleet,  defigned  by  the  king  of  Portugal  not  only  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade,  but  alfo  of  conqueft,  fet  fad  in  1500  ; and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  coafl  of  Africa,  where  he  was  likely 
to  be  retarded  in  his  voyage  by  variable  breezes  or  frequent 
calms,  he  flood  out  to  fea,  and  kept  fo  far  towards  the  weft; 
that  he  found  himfeif,  to  his  furprife,  upon  the  fhore  of  an 
unknown  country,  in  the  loib  degree  beyond  the  line.  He 
firft  thought  that  it  was  fome  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean 
that  had  nor  been  before  obferved  ; but  proceeding  along  its 
eoaft  for  feveral  days,  he  was  led  gradually  to  believe,  that 
a country  fo  extenfive  formed  a part  of  fome  great  continent. 
This  country  proved  to  be  that  called  by  its  difeoverer  “ St. 
Croix,”  but  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brafil.  Here  he 
landed  ; and  having  conceived  a high  idea  of  the  fertility  of 
the  foil,  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate,  he  took  pof- 
feflion  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  difpatched  a (hip 
to  Lilbon,  with  an  account  of  that  event,  which  appeared 
to  be  no  lefs  important  than  it  was  unexpedled.  The  Por- 
tuguefe, however,  notwithftanding  the  flattering  report  of 
Cabral,  entertained,  for  fome  time,  no  very  favourable  opi- 
nion of  tliis  country  j becaufe  they  found,  after  a Curvey  of 
iu  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coafts,  that 'it  afforded  neither 
gold  nor  filver  , and  accordingly  they  fent  thither  none  but 
condemned  criminals  and  abandoned  women.  Two  ftiips 
were  annually  fent  from  Portugal  for  this  purpofe,  and.  they 
returned  with  parrots,  and  woods  for  the  ufr  of  the  dyers  and 
cabinet-makers.  In  1548,  when  the  "Jews  were  perfecuted 
by  the  inquifition,  they  were  plundered  of  their  poffeffions 
and  baniftied  to  Brafil.  But  receiving  encouragement  from 
fome  of  their  mercantile  friends  in  different  nations,  with 
whom  they  had  formerly  been  conneded,  they  were  enabled 
to  procure  fugar  canes  from  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  and  to 
eftablifli  fugar  plantations.  The  court  of  Lilbon,  perceiving 
that  the  mother-country  might  derive  confiderable  advantage 
from  this  colony,  although  it  furniftied  them  neither  gold 
nor  fi’iver,  fent  thither  in  1549,  Thomas  de  Souza  to  re- 
gulate and  fuperintend  it.  This  governor,  notwithftanding 
the  talents  which  he  poffcffed,  found  it  very  difficult  to 
reduce  thofe  who  had  been  accuffomed  to  anarchy  to  due 


fubordinatlon,.  and  to  induce  the  natives,  who  were  dif- 
perfed  through  the  forefts  and  plains,  and  who  had  no  fettled 
habitations,  to  affociate  with  one  another,  and  to  fnbmit  to 
the  yoke  which  the  PoVtuauefe  feemed  defirous  of  impofing 
upon  them.  A diffatisfatflion  enfued  between  both  parties, 
which  at  length  terminated  in  war ; nor  was  the  force  that 
had  accompanied  S;  tiza  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  a peaceful, 
termination.  This  was  in  fome-  meafure  effefted  by  the 
cftablifhment  of  a kind  of  central  and  rallying  point  for  the 
colony  at  St.  Salvadore,  which  was  built  in  i5-f9>  of*  the  bay 
of  All-Saints,  and  which  was  the  firft  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ment  in  the  country  ;.  but  the  objeft  was  chiefly  accomplifti- 
ed  by  the  addrefs  of  the  Jefuits,  who,  difperfing  themfelves 
among  the  Indians,  contrived  to  engage  their  efteem  and 
attachment,  and  thus  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Portu- 
guefe, and  to  enfure,  as  well  as  to  augment,  the  advantages 
which  the  mother-country  derived  from  this  fcttlement. 
The  Indians,  inftrufted  by  the  Jefuits,  and  employed  by 
them,  diftributed  among  the  favage  natives  hatchets,  knives,, 
and  looking-glaffes  with  fuch  effedf,  that  they  were  induced 
to  regard  the  Portuguefe  as  an  inofF>.nfive  and  humane  peo- 
ple. The  increafing  profperity  of  the  colony  became  gra- 
dually known  in  Europe;  and  excited  the  envy  of  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch  fucceffively.  The  latter, 
however,  were  the  principal  enemies  with  whom  the  Portu- 
guefe had  to  contend  in  their  new  fcttlement.  In  1624,  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Willekens  was  detached  with  a powerful 
fquadron,  and  a confiderable  number  of  foldiers  and  marines 
for  Brafil  ; and  having  caft  anchor  before  St.  Salvadore,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Portuguefe 
viceroy,  he  landed  his  forces,  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and 
took  poffeffion  of  the  town..  After  having  plundered  it  of 
its  wealth,  he  appointed  colonel  Van  Dort  as  governor,  and 
left  with  him  a ftrong  garrifon  for  hisfupport.  His  firft  aft 
was  the  publicatiou  of  a manifefto,  in  the  name  of  the  States, 
allowing  liberty  of  confcien.ee  to  all  who  were  willing  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. When  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  Willekens  ar- 
rived in  Flolland,  it  was  received  with  great  fatistaftion,  and 
it  was  concluded,  without  hefitation,  that  the  entire  con- 
queft of  Brafil  would  enfue.  Upon  the  return  of  Wille-- 
kens  to  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  prepared  with  a 
fquadron  of  56  fail,  under  Frederic  de  Toledo,  which, 
was  deflined  to  drive  the  Hollanders  out  of  Brafil.  The 
fleet  was  manned  with  12,000  foldiers  and  marines,  who, 
immediately  upon  their  arrival,  laid  fiege  to  St.  Salvadore, 
which,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  the  lofs  of  its  go- 
vernor, Van  Dort,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  When  the 
affairs  of  the  Dutch  at  home  affumed  a more  favourable 
afpedt,  theydifpatched  admiral  Lonche,  in  1630,  with  a ftrong 
armament  to  the  South  American  fea,  and  he  arrived  on  the 
coaft  of  Pernambucco,  or  Fernambucco,  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  and  heft  fortified  provinces  in  Brafil,  and,  after  feve- 
ral obftinate  engagements,  fucceeded  in  reducing  it.  He  left 
behind  him  troops  which  reduced,  in  the  years  1633,  1634, 
and  1635,  the  three  provinces  of  Temeraca,  Paraiba,  nnd 
Rio  Grande.  Thefe  four  provinces  furniftied  annually  a large 
quantity  of  fugar,  wood  for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities, 
which  fupplied  the  Hollanders  with  fuch  an  acceffion  of 
wealth,  that  they  determined  to  conquer  the  whole  country  ; 
and  entrufted  Maurice  of  Naffau  with  the  condudl  of  the 
enterprize.  After  refiftmg  ‘many  well-conduAed  efforts  for 
felf-defence  on  the  part  pf  Albuquerque,  Banjola,  Lewi# 
Roca  de  Borgia,  and  ^Cameron  of  Brafil,  idolized  by  his 
people,  and  himfeif  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  Portuguefe, 
the  Dutch  took  poffeffion  of  the  provinces  of  Siara,  Sere- 
gippe,  and  the  greateft  part  of  that  of  Bahia.  Having 
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tTius  acquired  feven  out  of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which 
Brafil  was  divided,  they  expefted  foon  to  conquer  the  other 
feven,  when  Portugal  recovered  its  independence  by  the 
elevation  of  the  family  of  Braganza  to  the  throne.  The 
Dutch,  then  as  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  became  friends 
to  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  likewife  the  enemies  of  the  Spa- 
niards. They  agreed,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brafil 
which  they  had  not  conquered  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who  alfo  agreed  to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  conquered, 
as  a matter  not  worth  difputing  about  with  fuch  gooda'lies. 
But  the  Dutch  government  foon  began  to  opprcfs  the  Por- 
tuguefe colonifts,  who;  inllead  of  amuhng  themfelves  with 
complaints,  took  up  arms  againft  their  newmafters,  and  by 
their  own  valour  and  refolution,  with  the  connivance  in- 
deed, but  without  any  avowed  affiftance  from  the  mother- 
country,  drove  them  out  of  Brafil.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  keep  any  part  of  the  country  to 
themfelves,  were  contented  that  it  fhould  be  rellored  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal;  to  which  it  has  fince  belonged,  giving 
title  to  the  prefumptive  heir. 

Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  provinces 
or  captaiufhipsinto  which  Brafil  is  divided.  Some  have  dif- 
tributed  it  into  three  grand  di\ifuns:  i.The  northern,  con- 
taining eight  provinces,  w'z.  Para,  Maragnon,  Siara,  Pata- 
gues,  Rio  Grande,  Paraiba,  Temara,  and  Pernambucco.  a. 
The  middle  divifioii;  comprehending  five  captainfhips,  viz. 
Seregippe,  Bahia,  or  the  bay  of  All-Saints,  Ilheos,  Porto 
Seguro,  and  Spirito  Sanfto.  3.  The  fouthern  divifion,  in- 
cluding three  captainfhips,  viz.  Rio  Janeiro,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Del  Rey.  Others  reckon  fifteen  provinces,  viz.  Para, 
Maragnon,  Siara,  Rio  Grande,  Paraiba,  Temara,  Pernam- 
bucco, Seregippe,  Bahia,  Porto  Seguro,  Spirito  Saniflo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Angra,  Sr.  Vincent,  and  Del  Rey.  By 
others  again  the  whole  of  the  Brafils  is  divided  into  eight 
independent  governments,  befide  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of 
which  the  governor  retains  the  name  only  of  viceroy  of  the 
Brafils.  The  others  are  thofe  of  Para  or  Amazons,  Marag- 
non, Pernambucco,  Bahia,  Santo  Paulo,  Matto  Groffo, 
Minas  Geraes,  and  Minas  Goyaves.  The  veil  are  fiefs 
granted  to  fome  of  the  nobility,  in  recompence  of  their 
extraordinary  fervices,  who  do  little  more  than  acknow- 
ledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  his 
reprefentative  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  adis  both  in  a 
civil  and  military  capacity,  and  maintains  the  hate  and 
grandeur  of  a fovereign  prince  in  the  city  of  St.  Salva- 
dore.  Formerly  Bahia  dos  Todos  os  Santos,  or  St.  Sal- 
vadore,  was  the  principal  feat  of  government  and  chief 
mart  for  commerce  in  the  Brafils;  but  the  difeovery  and 
improvement  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  within  about 
l®o  leagues  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  communicating  im- 
mediately with  it,  gave  a decided  fuperiority  to  the  latter. 
On  the  coaft  are  three  fmail  iflands,  where  (hips  touch  for 
provifions  on  their  voyage  to  the  South  Seas;  viz.  Fer- 
nando, St.  Barbaro,  and  St.  Catharine’s.  The  bays,  har- 
bours, and  rivers,  are  the  harbours  of  Pernambucco,  All- 
Saints,  Porto  Seguro,  the  port  and  harbour  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  port  of  St.  Vincent,  the  harbour  of  St.  Gabriel, 
and  the  port  of  St.  Salvadore,  on  the  north  fhore  of  the 
river  La  Plata.  “ All  the  provinces  of  Brafil,”  fays  fir 
George  Staunton  (Embafly  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  180.) 
“ are  growing  faft  into  opulence  and  importance.  They 
manufadlure  of  late  feveral  of  the  moft  necefiary  articles 
for  their  own  confumption;  and  their  produce  was  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  the  balance  of  trade  became  to  be  already  in 
their  favour ; and  remittances  of  bullion  were  made  to  them 
from  Europe,  in  return  for  the  overplus  of  their  exports  be- 
yond their  imports.”  It  appears,  from  the  account  of  this 


writer,  that  the  Portuguefe  fettlers  have  manifefted  repeated 
lymptoms  of  revolt  from  the  parent  country.  It  appears 
alfo,  that  during  the  adminiftration  of  the  marquis  de  Pom- 
bal,  fo  long  prime  minifter  in  Portugal,  thefe  colonies  were 
delivered  from  fome  monopolies  and  reftraints,  which  had 
contributed  to  deprefs  them ; and  moreover,  that  the  pro- 
jedl  of  removing  the  feat  of  the  Portuguefe  government  to 
the  Brafils  was,  once,  in  faft , ferioufly  in  contemplation  with 
this  miniHer,  when  that  country  was  invaded  by  the  Spanifh 
forces  in  i/6r,  and  that  calculations  were  made  and  pre- 
cautions taken,  as  10  the  number  of  veffels  neceffary  to 
tranfport  acr^fs  the  Atlantic  the  royal  family,  with  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  court,  and  their  feveral  attendants.  But 
the  projeft  vanifhed  with  the  danger  that  occafioned  it  ; and 
the  Braiils  continued  to  be  confidered  as  a colony,  dcftincd, 
exclufively,  to  enrich  the  parent  ftate. 

The  climate  of  Brafil  has  been  deferibed  by  two  eminent 
naturalifta,  Pilo  and  Margrave,  who  obferved  it  with  phi- 
lofophical  accuracy,  as  temperate  and  mild,  when  compared 
with  that  of  Africa.  This  they  chiefly  aferibe  to  the  re- 
frefliing  wind,  which  blows  continually  from  the  fea.  The 
air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  night,  info- 
much  that  the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their 
huts.  Nieuhoff,  who  refided  long  in  Bi  afil,  confirms  their 
defeription.  The  rivers  in  this  country  annually  overflow 
their  banks,  and,  like  the  Nile,  leave  a fort  of  flime  upon 
the  lands;  fo  that  the  foil,  efpecially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers,  is  extremely  rich.  The  northern  provinces  are  fub- 
jeft  to  heavy  rains  and  ftorms ; but  thofe  of  the  fouth  are 
more  temperate  and  fertile.  Among  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  this  country,  we  may  reckon  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rice,  manioc,  fugar  canes,  coffee,  cocoa  or  chocolate,  in- 
digo, pepper,  caftus,  on  which  is  bred  the  infeft  furnilh- 
ing  cochineal,  and  the  noted  Brafilian  tobacco.  The  red 
or  Brafil  wood,  imported  into  this  country,  for  the  purpofe 
of  dyeing,  is  the  properly  of  the  crown.  To  the  clafs 
of  efculcnt  plants,  we  may  refer  thofe  that  are  common  to 
all  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  fuch  as,  befides  the  co- 
coa and  chocolate  nut,  the  plantain,  the  banana,  palms,  the 
yam,  potatoe,  cafava,  together  with  many  fpecies  of  me- 
lons and  gourds.  The  principal  fruits  are».,  the  pine  apple, 
the  mango,  and  the  tamarind.  The  warm  aromatic  plants 
found  herein  a truly  indigenous  ftate,  and  much  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  as  condiments  to  their  food,  or  as  the  bafia 
of  various  drinks,  are  the  oranges  and  limes,  the  grapes, 
ginger,  the  turmeric,  fev;ral  fpecies  of  pepper,  American 
coffee,  capficum  or  Guinea  pepper,  and  the  wild  cinnamon, 
(laurus  canella.)  Several  medicinal  plants  of  high  eflima- 
tion  grow  here  fpontaneoufly,  and  in  great  abundance,  fuch 
are  the  contrayerva,  the  Indian  pink,  the  mechoacan,  the 
jalap,  the  amyris  which  yields  the  gum  elemi,  and  the  gui- 
acurn.  Befides  the  Brafil  wood,  this  country  furniflies  for  ■ 
ornamental  ufe,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  dydng,  logwood,  fuf- 
tic,  mahogany,  ebony,  rofe  wood,  fattin  wood,  and  many 
others.  Among  its  ornamental  plants  are  the  Brafilian  myr- 
tle, the  fcarlet  fufehia,  and  the  amaryllis  formofiffima. 
Brafil  abounds  with  horned  cattle,  which  are  hunted  merely 
for  their  hides,  of  which  20,000,  it  is  faid,  are  annually 
fent  io  Europe.  Thefe  cattle  are  taken  and  killed,  more 
for  the  fake  of  their  hides  and  tallow  than  their  flefh ; 
though  great  quantities  of  the  latter  are  applied  to  the  ufe 
of  fuch  (hips  as  fail  from  Pernambucco,  Bahia,  Todos  os 
Santos,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  Guinea.  The  places  which 
are  chiefly  frequented  for  procuring  thefe  cattle,  are  Rio 
Grande  and  Rio  Paraiba,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Per-- 
nambucco  ; and  they  are  inhabited  by  Indians,  called  Ta» 
puyes many  of  whom  fend  anually  ■ large  drove*  of  cattle, 
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through  the  Tupique  nation,  v/nich  extends  fi'om  the  fource 
of  Rio  St.  Francifco  in  S.  lat.  8°  to  that  of  Rio  Doce  in 
8.  Iat.2o",  to  Bahia  Todosos  Santos,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  they  fell  them  for  3 or4crufadoes  a-piece,  (a  cru- 
fado  being  in  value  about  23.  8d.  llerling,)  or  exchange 
them  for  knives,  hatchets,  Sec.  or  coarfe  baize,  for  a yard 
of  which  they  will  give  a good  bead.  Among  its  animals, 
we  may  reckon  feveral  fpecies  of  the  armadillo  or  dafypus, 
the  cat  or  felis  kind,  the  otter  or  ^utra,  the  weafel  or  rmif- 
tela,  the  opoffiim  or  dydelphis,  the  porcupine  or  hyllrix, 
the  cavy,  the  fquirrel  or  feiurus,  the  hare  or  lepus,  the 
muflc  or  m.ofchu3,  the  deer  or  cervus,  the  heg  or  fus,  &c. 
Among  the  lilhes  found  on  its  coalls,  and  in  its  rivers,  are 
fome  fpecies  of  the  cachalot  or  phyfeter,  and  the  globe- 
filh,  befet  with  fpikes  like  a hedge-hog,  &c.  Many  of  its 
birds  are  curious  and  beautiful,  particularly  forae  of  the 
parrot  or  pfittacus  kind,  the  toucan  or  ramphaftos,  the 
motmot  or  momotus,  the  palamedea  or  anhinga,  with  a 
■ftrong  nail  or  fpur  at  each  flexure  of  its  wings,  and  a horn 
about  6 inches  long  growing  from  its  forehead.  The  flze 
and  vivid  hue  of  the  flowers  in  the  forefts,  and  the  gaudy 
plumage  of  the  birds,  are  very  linking.  Brafil  breeds  a 
variety  of  ferpents  and  venomous  reptiles;  among  which 
are  the  Indian  falamander,  an  infedl  with  four  legs,  whofe 
fling  is  faid to  be  fatal;  the  ibiboboca,  a fpecies  of  ferpent 
about  feven  yards  long,  and  half  a yard  in  circumference, 
(fee  Boiguaco  ;)  the  rattle  fnake  of  enormous  flze;  and 
the  liboya,  or  roe-buck  fnake,  which  is  laid  to  extend  to  the 
length  of  between  20  and  30  feet,  and  to  be  two  or  three 
yards  in  circumference,  and  which  is  capable,  as  fome  au- 
thors have  reported,  of  fwallowing  a roe  buck  whole.  The 
hilling  noife  of  this  large  and  formidable  fnake  fets  the 
hearer  on  his  guard,  and  they  feldom,  without  provocation, 
advance  to  an  attack. 

The  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  Brafil  were  Grll  opened 
in  t68i;  and  our  information  concerning  them  is  imperfeft. 
The  former  are  fituated  in  the  mountains,  from  which  flow 
various  llreams  north  and  fouth,  which  difcharge  themfelves 
on  one  fide  into  the  river  Tocaniin,  and  on  the  other  into  the 
Parana;  but  there  are  mines  of  gold,  as  far  inland  as  the 
river  Cuyaba,  which  runs  into  the  Paraguay,  and  even  near 
river  Ytenas.  Others  are  near  the  river  Paixe  and  Saguitin- 
honha,  the  Riacho-Fundo,  and  Guarapara  in  St.  Paul's. 
One  fifth  of  the  gold  is  exadled  by  government,  and  the 
people  of  Rio  are  prohibited  from  working  up  even  the  gold 
of  their  own  mines,  and  the  tools  and  inllruments  ufed  for 
that  purpofe  are  feized  and  confifeated. 

The  diamond  mines  are  near  the  little  river  of  Milhoverde, 
Hot  far  from  Villa  Nova  de  Principe,  in  the  province  of  Serro 
de  Frio,  S.  lat.  17®  according  to  La  Cruz,  and  W.  long, 
about  44°.  Thefe  diamonds  of  Brafil  are  not  of  fo  fine  a 
water  asthofe  of  Hindoollan;  being  of  a brownifli  and  ob- 
feure  hue;  and  fuppofing  the  weights  to  be  equal,  they  are 
fold  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  thofeofthe  call.  One  of  the 
largell  diamonds  that  has  been  known,  was  fent  from  Bralil 
to  the  king  of  Portugal.  It  weighed  1680  carats,  or  125 
ounces;  and  it  has  been  valued  at  ^6,787,500!.  Some  Ikil- 
ful  lapidaries,  however,  have  fuggefted,  that  this  fuppofed 
diamond  is  only  a topaz.  All  the  diamond  mines  belong  ex- 
clufively  to  the  crown.  The  mines  of  gold  and  filver  are 
faid  to  have  yielded  above  five  millions  fterling  annually  : 
thofe  of  diamonds  have  been  ufually  farmed  at  about  30,000!. 
yearly,  which  is  thought  to  be  fcarcly  a fifth  of  their  aAual 
produce. 

The  trade  of  Brafil,  notwithflanding  the  reftraints  and 
impofitions  to  which  it  isfubjeft,  i.s  very  extenfive,  and  con- 
tinually increafing.  This  commerce  is  of  fuch  importance 


to  the  parent  Sate,  that  It  could  not  fubf-ft  without  it.  The 
confluence  of  people  who  refort  to  the  Brafils  from  Portu- 
gal, and  from  otlter  countries,  has  much  augmented  the 
imports  of  gold,  and,  what  is  much  more  important  to 
Europe  in  general,  the  exportation  of  the  manufaftnres  of 
tliis  hemifphere.  Great  Britain  fuppHes  Brafil  with  a va- 
riety of  woollen  manufadtures;  fuch  as  fine  broad  medley 
cloths,  fine  Spaniflt  cloths,  fcarlet  and  black  cloths,  ferges, 
duroys,  druggets,  fagathies,  fhalloons,  camblets,  and  Nor- 
wich fluffs,  black  Colcheiler  bays,  fays,  and  long  ells,  hats, 
ilockings,  and  gloves.  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
have  chiefly  exported  thither,  fine  hollands,  bone-lace,  and 
fine  thread;  fllk  manufadlures,  lead,  block  tin,  and  other 
articles  are  alfo  fent  from  d fferent  countries.  England 
likewife  trades  with  Portugal  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafil.s,  in 
copper  and  brafs,  wrought  and  un  wrought  pewter,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardware.  By  this  extenfion  of  its  trade,  Portu- 
gal, irfleadof  12  fnips  ufually  employed  in  the  commerce 
with  Biafil,  employs  at  lead  too  fail  of  large  vefleis,  which 
are  perpetually  pafling  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
Brafil  alfo  carries  on  a .confiderable  trade  with  Africa  in 
flaves,  and  thus  Portugal  occupies  a great  number  of  fhips. 
All  thefe  (hips,  employed  in  different  branches  of  trade,  go 
and  return  at  appointed  feafons,  under  the  diredlion  of  go- 
vernment, and  under  convoy  of  a certain  number  of  men  of 
war ; nor  can  a Angle  fhip  clear  out  or  depart,  without  the 
fleet,  except  by  a fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  which  ia 
feldom  granted.  By  thefe  rellritlions,  however,  as  well 
as  by  the  infatuated  policy  of  the  country,  it  fails  to  derive 
that  advantage  from  this  extenfive  commerce,  which  it  is 
adapted  to  afford.  The  fleets  fail  in  the  following  order, 
and  at  the  following  dated  periods  : that  deflined  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  fets  fail  in  Jamaary;  the  fleet  to  Bahia,  in  February; 
and  the  third  fleet  to  Pernambucco,  in  March. 

The  duties  which  the  agents  of  Portugal  levy  upon  the 
importation  of  goods  from  Lifbon  and  Oporto  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  are  i2  per  cent.,  upon  the  value  of  each  article. 
The  chief  duties  paid  at  Idfbon,  on  the  commodities  of  the 
Brafils,  are  as  follow:  upon  gold,  i per  cent.;  coffee  8 
percent:  fugar,  rice,  and  fldns,  lO  percent.;  indigo,  12 
per  cent.;  planks,  17  per  cent.;  and  rum  4 dollars  for 
every  pipe  of  180  gallons.  All  large  (hip  timber,  as  well  as  the 
Brafil  wood,  is  claimed  as  the  property  of  the  crown.  Yet, 
notwithdanding  all  monopolies,  prohibitions,  and  heavy 
taxes,  the  whole  revenue  from  the  Brafils  is  faid  not  to  be 
equal  to  a million  derling,  of  which  the  expence  of  their 
government  confumes  about  a third  part.  The  taxes  arc 
feverely  felt  efpecially  in  the  interior  provinces,  where  the 
carriage  and  tranfit  duties  increafe  the  price  of  every  article 
fo  enormoufly,  that  a bottle  of  port  wine,  for  indance,  cods 
los.  derling  to  the  confumer.  The  hardfhips  thus  im- 
pofed  by  the  mother-country,  excite  a fpirit  of  general  dif- 
fatiefadlion  and  revolt.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thofe  officers, 
both  civil  and  military,  who  are  natives  ©f  Portugal,  and 
alfo  the  ecclefiadics,  foon  change  their  original  affeddion  for 
the  parent  date,  into  an  attachment  to  that  where  they  are 
likely  to  fpend  their  days,  and  arc  fometimes  tempted  to 
facrifice  to  their  own  intered  that  of  their  employers.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  whatever  difficulties  the  Portuguefe  may 
be  likely  to  encounter,  in  fccuring  their  American  pof- 
feffions  againd  internal  enemies,  they  feem  to  have  taken  no 
mean  precautions  again  ft  any  foreign  attack.  See  Rio  de 
Janeip.o. 

The  population  of  this  extenfive  country  has  not  been  ac- 
curately alcertained.  Some  have  reckoned  the  Portuguefe 
and  their  defeendants  at  half  a million,  and  the  natives  at  3 
or  4 millions.  According  to  fir  (George  Staunton’s  ac- 
count. 
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eount,  (EmbafTy  to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  172.)  al!  the  whites 
arc  computed  at  about  200.000.  and  the  number  of  flaves, 
born  in  Africa,  or  defcerided  from  fuch,  is  dlimated  at 
600,000.  Probably,  the  natives  do  not  exceed  one  miliion. 
Eabour  is  chiefly  performed  by  flaves,  of  wh  mi  about 
20,000  are  annually  imported,  and  of  tlicfe  ab  ut  coo 
arc  ufually  fold  eyery  year  at  Rio.  In  the  harbour  of  Rii, 
at  a place  called  Val  Longo,  are  warehoufes  for  the  recf-p- 
tion  and  preparation  for  falc  of  the  flaves,  that  are  imported 
thither,  chiefly  from  Angola  and  Benguela.  This  Ipot  is 
appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of  cltanfing,  fattening,  ren- 
dering fltek  and  faleable,  and  concealing  the  defefts  of  this 
clafs  of  beings,  who,  it  is  faid,  feem  little  fenfible  of  the 
humiliation  of  their  condition.  The  average  price  on  im 
portation  is  about  28I.  fterling  each.  Before  they  are 
Ihipped  from  Africa,  a duty  of  10,000  reis  a head  is  paid 
to  the  queen  of  Portugal’s  agent  there ; the  whole  amount- 
ing to  about  60, cool,  a-year,  which  goes  into  her  privy 
purfe,  and  is  not  confidered  as  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  plantation  flaves  in  the  Brafils  are  allowed  two  days 
out  of  feven  for  their  own  purpofes,  which  is  a greater  in- 
terval than  that  which  is  granted  in  the  Weft  India  iflands. 
They  are  upbraided  for  being  addifted  to  ffealiug  a' d lying  ; 
their  difpofition  feems  to  be  gay  and  adtive,  and  eafily  re- 
conciled to  their  fituation.  They  feldoin  recur  to  intoxica- 
tion as  a relief  againfl  any  feelings  of  diftrefs  ; and  they  are 
fond  of  mufic  and  dancing.  Many  of  thefe  flaves  are  the 
property  of  the  crown,  and  of  thefe,  about  10,000  are  em- 
ployed in  the  diamond  mines ; and  feveral  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  convents.  The  Benedidlines  alone  had  loco  upon 
their  plantations ; fome  of  thefe  fathers  obferved,  that  the 
effspring  from  the  conneftion  between  the  blacks  and 
whites  were  generally  endowed  with  much  intelligence  and 
ingenuity.  Some  of  them  they  bred  up  carefully,  and  in- 
llrufted  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  thought  themfelves 
under  no  necefli'.y  of  fending  perfons  to  the  univerfities  of 
Portugal  for  a liberal  education  : one  of  this  mixed  breed, 
ss  they  boatled,  having  been  promoted  to  a learned  profef- 
forfhip  at  Lifbon. 

The  European  fettlcrs,  in  all  clafles  of  fociety,  are  much 
addifted  to  gaiety  and  pleafuve  ; and  though  at  Rio,  in  par- 
ticular, there  are  three  convents  for  men,  and  two  for  wo- 
men, the  auftcrity  and  felf-denial  intended  by  their  original 
inftitution  are  little  prattifed.  Although  the  conqueft  of 
the  country  was  at  firft  profelTedly  undertaken  for  convert- 
ing the  natives  to  Chriftianity,  and  ample  endowments  have 
been  granted  for  this  purpofe,  yet  none  of  the  friars  now 
engage  in  the  troublefome,  unfafe,  and,  perhaps,  hopelefs 
enterprife.  No  inquifition  or  tribunal  of  the  holy  office  has 
been  eftablifhed  in  the  Brafils.  Neverthelefs,  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion  are  regularly  obferved,  and  even  multiplied 
at  Rio.  During  the  day-time,  bells,  and  fometimts  fley- 
rockets  announce,  at  every  hour,  the  performance  of  fome 
folemniiy  in  the  churches  ; after  fun-fet  the  ftreets  are 
crowded  with  procelTions  ; and  at  every  corner  is  (luck  up, 
in  a glafs  cafe,  the  image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  receives 
regular  homage  from  paffengers.  Men  of  the  lower 
claffes  generally  wear  cloaks  when  they  walk  abroad  ; and 
thofe  of  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  never  appear  without 
fwords.  The  ladies  wear  their  hair  hanging  down  in  trefl'es, 
tied  with  ribbands,  and  adorned  with  flowers  ; their  heads 
being  uncovered.  In  their  vifits  to  the  churches,  both  at 
matins  and  vefpers,  they  are  very  regular ; at  other  times, 
they  are  generally  feated  at  their  balconies  or  windows. 
Many  of  them  have  fine  dark  eyes,  and  animated  counte- 
nances. In  the  evenings,  they  amufe  themfelves  with  play- 
ing on  fome  kind  of  mufical  inftruioent,  chiefly  the  harpli- 


chord- or  guitar.  Among  the  more  innocent  pleafiires  of 
both  clciTcs,  are  op-ras,  p'nys,  and  mafqutrades,  and  aflem. 
blies  in  a public  gsrd'-n.  In  Biafil,  the  convents  and  mo- 
nafleries  are  numerou?,  but  th;-  ma- ufadlones  more  rare. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Brafils  have  been  found 
incap  (lie  of  b ing  re.lnc  d to  a Hate  of  flavery,  or  even  to 
the  domtftic  habits  of  civil  fociety.  Children  of  thefe  na- 
tives have  been  taken  in'o  Portugutfe  families,  and  pain# 
have  been  taken,  from  motives  of  ciniofity,  or  of  humanity, 
to  donieflicate  and  inftruft  them  ; but  their  nature,  it  is 
faid,  is  fo  'ntraftable,  that  they  conllantly  return  to  ti  elr 
original  habits  of  favage  life,  without  retaining  any  of  the 
principles  which  might  reflrain  their  pafli ms  or  caprices. 
Tiiefe  people,  though  poor,  feldom  offer  themfelves  for 
hire,  and  are  as  feldom  cuveted  by  the  Portugu.fe,  except 
for  rowing  their  boats,  in  which  praClIce  they  are  remark- 
ably expert.  In  their  perfons  they  are  generally  fomewhat 
under  the  middle  fize,  mufcular,  flout,  and  adtive,  of  3, 
light  brown  complexion,  black,  ttrong,  uncurling  hair,  with 
very  little  beard ; and  large  dark  eyes,  which  difeover  no 
mark  of  imbecility  of  intelleft ; their  afpedt,  upon  the 
whole,  indicates  no  trace  of  meannefs  or  vulgarity  ; but 
their  looks  and  txpreffions  are  intelligent  and  diftindl.  Their 
chief  pleafure  feems  to  confifl  in  boundlefs  freedom ; and 
whilft  they  cheriih  an  hereditary  and  implacable  antipathy 
to  the  invaders  of  their  country,  they  withdraw  from  the 
confiderable  fettlemcnts  of  the  Portugueft,  and  maffacre  in- 
dividuals, without  remorfe,  wherever  they  are  found  dif- 
perfed  and  unprotedfed.  The  coall  between  Rio  and  Bahia 
is  flill  very  much  inhabited  and  frequented  by  them  ; and 
this  prevents  any  regular  communication  by  land,  between 
thefe  two  places.  The  language  of  the  indigenous  Brafili- 
aiis  has  not  been  inveftigated  by  the  Poriuguefe ; but  that 
which  is  mod  widely  diffufed  is  the  Quarania,  or  that  of 
the  Guaranis.  They  have  no  books  in  tneir  own  language. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  Brafils,  each  province  has 
its  refpe&ive  chief,  under  the  viceroy,  but  they  receive  their 
inflrudtions  from  the  court  at  Lifbon.  They  are  ufually  ap- 
pointed for  three  years,  but  continued  at  pileafure.  Each 
diftridl  has  a particular  judge,  from  whofe  fentences  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  fuperior  tribunals  of  Rio  Janeiro  or 
Lifbon. 

Brasil,  or  Brazil- /Toor/.  Fernambouc  Wood. — Sa- 
pan  Wood.  The  tree  which  bears  this  important  wood  is 
the  CiESALPiNiA  Crlfla.  Linn.  This  wood  is  very  hard, 
takes  a high  polifh,  and  is  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water. 
When  chewed,  it  has  a fweetifh  tafle.  It  refembles  in  ap- 
pearance red  faunders,  but  is  diftinguifned  from  it  readily, 
by  giving  out  its  colour  to  water,  which  faunders-wood 
does  not. 

Brafil  wood  is  valuable  for  the  beautiful  orange  and  red 
colour  in  various  fhades  which  it  furnifhes  to  the  dyer,  and 
its  analyfls  is  of  fome  importance.  Boiled  in  water  for  fome 
time,  the  wood  furnifhes  a fine  red  decoflion.  The  rdidiie 
appears  black,  but  alkalies  v.'ill  flill  extrail  much  colour 
from  it.  Spirit  of  wine  and  ammonia  alfo  readily  extraft  a 
colour  which  is  of  a deeper  red  than  the  preceding. 

When  fulphuric  acid  is  added  flowly  to  a frefli  watery  de- 
coftion  of  brafil  wood,  a fmall  quantity  of  red  precipitate 
falls  down,  and  the  clear  liquor  now  afTumes  a yellow.  Nitric 
acid  produces  a limilar  change,  but  the  liquor  is  mere  of  an 
orange.  Molt  of  the  other  acids  alfo  produce  a red  precipi- 
tate, and  leave  the  liquor  of  various  (hades  of  yellow  and 
orange.  The  alkalies  reftorc  the  colour  of  the  liquor,  but 
with  a tendency  to  crimfon  and  violet-brown. 

The  action  of  the  folutioHs  of  tin  and  of  alum  is  the  irioft 
importaat.  Aluro  gives  a flue  red  precipitate  in  great  abun- 
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dsnce,  indiiiisg  to  crimfon,  and  fubfiding  flowly.  The 
fupeniatant  liquor  alfo  retains  the  original  colour  of  the  de- 
codion,  but  a further  crimfon  precipitate  is  yielded  on  add- 
ing alkali  enough  to  decompofe  the  alum  in  folution.  In 
• this  way,  a fine  crimfon  Lake  and  Carmine  are  fometimes 
prepared,  which  therefore  rconfift  of  alumine,  united  inti- 
aiately  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood,  a little  heightened. 

Nitro-muriat  of  tin,  addjd  to  the  dcccRTtion,  feparates  the 
whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  falls  down  in  great 
abundance,  united  *vith  the  ©xyd  of  tin,  and  the  liquor  re- 
mains colourlefs.  Tven  when  the  decoftion  has  firfi  been 
.made  yellow  by  an  acid,  as  above-mentioned,  the  folution 
firft  reftores  the^ original  colour,  and  then  precipitates  it,  as 
-With  theJimple  decodion. 

The  folutions  iron  blacken  brafil  wood,  fhewing  the 
prefence  of  gallic  acid. 

Many  of  the  other  metallic  folutions  aft  fimilarly  to  that 
of  tin,  forming  a precipitate  of  the  metallic  oxyd  with  the 
colouring  matter. 

The  colour  of  Brafil  wood,  though  very  beautiful,  is  fugi- 
tive, and  has  the  additional  difadvantage  of  being  readily 
darkened  and  rendered  purple  by  alkalies,  and  therefore  by 
foap.  The  colour  is  made  permanent  by  acids,  but  is 
then  changed  to  the  (hades  of  yellow  ; but  it  is  peculiarly  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  kermes  and  madder,  by  having  the  original 
crimfon  reftored  by  folutions  of  tin,  after  being  altered  by 
, acids.  Accordingly,  the  belt  praftical  dyers  have  employed 
acids  and  tin  in  their  attempts  to  fix  this  beautiful  colour. 
'.Tor  further  particulars  as  to  its  ufe,  fee  the  article  Dyeing. 

BRASILIA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  oFTanagra,  of  a 
fcarlct  colour,  having  the  wings  and  tail  black.  Gmel.  In- 
habits Brafil,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  fy- 
.nonymous  names  under  which  this  beautiful  bird  is  defcribed 
by  different  authors  are  numerous ; it  is  called  Cardinal  by 
sTuffon,  Cardinalis,  Briffon.  Merula  brafilica,  See.  Aldr. 
Tye  piranga,  Marcgr.  Chiltotl,  Hern.  Mex,  &c.  Latham 
names  it  the  Brafilian  Tanager.  Its  fize  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon fparrow.  ItAs  conjeftured,  that  Cardinalis  nsevius, 
and  Cardinalis  torquatus  of  Briffon,  are  varieties  of  the  firfl- 
mentioned  fpecies. 

BRASILIANA,in  Cotichology,  a fpecies  of  Venus,  that 
inhabits  the  fhores  of  Brafil.  The  (hell  is  Icntiform,  of  a 
yellowifh  brown  colour,  with  thin  tranfverfe  diftant  ftrise  ; 
anterior  deprefiion,  broad  and  blueilh  ; pofterior  one  of  the 
fame  colour,  and  heart-fhaped.  Bonan. 

Bras! LIANA,  in  Ornithology  a fpecies  of  Strix,  the 
'Brafilian  owl  of  Latham.  The  body  above  is  pale  and  fer- 
ruginous, brown  fpotted  with  white:  beneath  white,  with 
ferruginous,  brown  fpots.  Gmel.  This  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
thrulh  : bill,  irides,  and  the  f^et  (which  are  (hort)  together 
.with  the  toes,  yellowifh.  Called  by  Briffon  Afio  brafilienfis. 

Brasiliana,  a fpecies  of  Procellaria,  the  Brafilian 
petrel  of  Latham,  Puffin  de  Brefii  of  Buffon  ; and  majague 
of  Ray.  The  colour  is  blackifh  : throat  yellow. 

Brasiliana,  a fpecies  of  Certhia,  defcribed  by  La- 
tham under  the  name  of  the  black  and  violet  creeper.  The 
colour  is  black,  with  the  crown  of  the  head  golden  green  ; 
rump,  chin  and  throat,  violet  ; bread  purple,  inclining  to 
chefnut.  Gmel.  See.  Length  of  this  bird  3^  inches.  This 
is.Le  Guit-guit  noir  et  violet,  of  Buffon.  Inhabits  Brafil. 

BRASIL'IANORUM,  in  Entomolo^,  a fpecies  of  Apis, 
that  inhabits  America.  This  kind  is  hairy,  and  blueifh 
black : thighs  at  the  bafe  black.  Fabr.  Obf.  the  beak 
is  conic,  or  rather  Tubulate  : eyes  black  ; antennse  above 
fufeous,  beneath  teftaceous:  jaws  black,  and  biJentated  : 
thighs  teftaceous,  glabrous,  and  compreffed : (hanks,  and 
foies  of  the  feet,  with  teftaceous  pile. 


BRASILIANUS,  a fpecies  of  CerAmbyx,  the  thora*- 
of  w'hich  is  fpinous  and  ferruginous : wing-cafes  pointed, 
ti^ftaceous,  with  three  little  glabrous  yellow  lines.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  Brafil.  ^ 

Brasilianus,  a fpecies  of  ScarabjEus,  found  in  the 
dung  of  cattle  in  Brafil.  The  colour  is  deep  black  : fhield 
of  the  head  emarginate  : wing-cafes  ftriated. 

Brasilianus,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Caprtmul- 
«us,  of  a blackifh  colour,  varied  with  fmall  white  fpots,  and 
yellow  : beneath,  varied  with  black  and'white.  This  bird 
inhabits  Brafil.  The  wings  and  tail  are  equal : area  of  the 
eyes  yellow;  bill  and  eyes  black:  Icfs  white.  Brafilian 
goat-fucker  of  Latham., 

BRASILIASTRUM,  in  Botany,  falfe  Brafil  wood. 
Aubl.  Guian.  PI.  390.  Oafs  diacia.  Gen.  Char.  Male 
flowers  unknown.  Female  flowers.  Cal.  villous  without, 
deeply  divided  into  five  pointed  fegments.  Carol,  petals 
five,  lanceolate,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Pijl.  germ, 
fuperior,  ovate,  fmooth ; ftyle  none  ; ftigma  two-lobed, 
pubefeent.  Pericarp,  drupe,  foft,  pulpy,  (haped  like  an 
olive,  but  rather  fmaller,  coral-red,  (lightly  acid. 

Sp.  I.  ^.Mrfutum,  a (hrub  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high. 
'Stem  ftraight,  near  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a browniftt 
grey  bark,  finely  wrinkled.  Branches  alttrnate,  growing 
near  the  fummit  of  the  ftera.  Leaves  in  tufts,  near  a foot 
and  half  long,  pinnate  with  an  odd  one,  on  a pubefeent 
reddifh  petiole.  Folioles  from  fifteen  to  nineteen,  about 
three  inches  long,  on  (hort  petioles,  oval-pointed,  entire,  or 
(lightly  angular,  fmooth,  green,  and  (hining  above,  villous 
at  their  edges.  Flowers  in  terminal,  branched  racemes,  very 
fmail,  of  a dull  red  colour.  It  is  a native  of  St.  Domingo. 
Jamaica,  and  Guiana,  and,  like  the  true  Brazil  (Ciefalpinia) 
is  ufed  for  dyeing  red,  but  does  not  produce  fo  fine  a colour, 
Aubret  relates,  that  its  leaves  bruifed  when  fre(h  communi- 
cate to  cotton  a green  colour,  which  foon  becomes  violet. 
It  is  faid  by  Plumier,  that  its  ftem,  if  wounded,  yields  a 
cauftic  juice,  which  fixes  an  almoft  indelible  fpot  upon  what- 
ever part  of  the  human  body  it  happens  to  fall.  Defcribed 
by  La  Marck  from  a dried  fpecimea  without  flowers,  i. 
B.  glabrum,  dift'ers  from  the  preceding  in  being- fmaller,  lefs 
proper  to  be  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  in  having  its  leaves  per- 
fefliy  fmooth.  It  is  a native  of  St.  Domingo.  A Angle 
female  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Pa- 
ris, which  flowered  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

BRASILIENSIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cicada, 
{Membracts  Fabr.)  The  thorax  of  this  kind  has  two  horns, 
is  fpotted  with  white,  and  is  produced  behind  beyond  the 
length  of  the  abdomen.  Inhabits  Brafil. 

Brasiliensis,  a fort  of  Gryllus  {j^chela'),  that  inha- 
bits Brafil.  Its  general  colour  is  fufeous  ; wings  tailed  and 
longer  than  the  elytra  ; back  pale;  tail  afeending,  and  the 
length  of  the  body.  Fabr.  &c. 

Brasiliensis,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Falco,  with 
yellow  feet  ; body  rufous,  varied  with  white  and  yellow 
dots ; tail  variegated  with  white  and  fufeous.  Gmel. 

Willughby  and  Latham  deferibe  this  under  the  name  of 
the  Brafilian  kite,  being  found  in  Brafil,  where,  we  are  in- 
formed, it  is  highly  defiru£live.to  the  domefticated  poultry. 
It  is  as  large  as  our  common  kite.  The  beak  and  claws  are 
long,  very  fliarp,  and  black  ; eyes  with  the  irides  yellowifli. 
Buffon  has  defcribed  it  by  the  name  of  caracara.  The  fame 
bird  is  circus  brajtlienfis  of  Briffon. 

Brasiliensis,  a fort  of  Psittacus,  or  parrot,  that  is 
found  in  Brafil.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon,  of  a green  co- 
lonr,  with  the  face  red,  the  temples  blue,  and  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes  cinereous.  Gmel,  Whether  it  be  diftinft  from 
the  lejfer  green  parrot  of  Edwards  {pftUacus  mtumnalis  of  La- 
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tham),  rernains  doubtful.  It  is  the  fame  bird  as  BufTon 

crick  a tefe  bleu. 

Brasiliensi s,  a fpecies  of  Alcedo,  the  p1umap;e  of 
which  13  variegated  with  rufous,  chefnut,  fufeous,  and  white  ; 
beneath  white  ; greater  quili  feathers  and  tail  rufous,  wdth 
tranfverfe  fpots.  Gmcl, 

This  bird  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  European  king’s 
fifher : the  bill  and  eyes  are  black  ; band  acrofs  the  eyes, 
with  the  legs  and  claws  brown.  BiifFon  calls  it  gip-gap-  It 
is  ifpida  Brafilienjis  of  Biiffon  j and  the  BrafiUan  king's  fjlser 
of  Engliih  writers. 

Brasiliensis,  a fpecies  of  Merops,  of  a fine  red  colour, 
variegated  above  wdth  fufeouS  and  black  ; wings  and  tail 
pale  blue.  Gmel.  &c. 

This  is  the  BrafiUan  lee- eater  of  Latham  ; merops  rouge  et 
lieu  of  Buffon  j apiafer  Braflienfs  of  Briffon  ; and  pica  Bra- 
fiie  ijis  of  Seba.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  nine  inches.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Bralil. 

Brasiliensis,  the  fpecies  of  Anas,  called  by  Englifh 
writers  the  marecH  duck.  The  colour  of  its  plumage  is  fuf* 
cous  ; beneath  cinereous  and  gloiTy  ; between  the  eyes  and 
beak  is  a yellowifh  or  ochraceous  fpot ; chin  white  j tail 
wedge-lliaped  and  black.  This  is  a native  of  Bralil. 

Brasiliensis,  a fpecies  of  Ardea,  with  a fmooth  head; 
body  blackiih,  dotted  with  yellow;  quill  and  tail  feathers, 
with  the  bill  and  legs  blackifli.  Ginel.  Briff. 

This  is  a bittern  of  large  fize,  meafuring  two  feet  eight 
inches.  Brown,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Jamaica,  calls  it 
clucking  hen.  It  is  irarned  foco  by  Maregraave  ; by  Buf- 
fon onore  des  boh.  Inhabits  Bralil  and  South  America  in 
general. 

Brasiliensis,  a fpecies  of  Emeeriza,  deferibed  fpeci- 
ficaliy  by  Gmeiin,  as  having  the  crown,  collar,  and  body  be- 
neath yellow  ; back,  wings,  and  tail  greenifii,  variegated 
with  fufeous  and  ytl'ow. 

Inhabits  Bralil ; its  fize  that  of  the  comm.on  fparrovv. 
Latham  names  it  the  Braflian  bunting.  Ray  has  it  under 
the  title  ol  -guirarn  heemgala.  It  is  le  guirnegat  and  bruant  du 
Brefil  of  Buffon. 

Brasiliensis,  a fpecies  of  Turdus,  of  a black  colour, 
beneath  rully  yellowilb  ; rump  ferruginous  ; tail  fomewhat 
wedged,  and  having  the  outer  feathers  totally  white,  and 
the  reft  white  only  at  the  tips.  Gmel.  OIJ.  Acrofs  the 
wings  is  a white  flripe  ; legs  browm. 

This  is  the  yeUovr -bellied  thrulh  of  I.atham. 

Brasiliensis,  a fpecies  of  Tanagra,  of  a fmall  fize, 
being  about  fix  inches  in  length,  that  is  found  m Brafil. 
The  general  colour  is  b'ack,  beneath  white  ; throat  and 
rump  bluirilh;  face  and  breafi  black.  Gmel. 

Qhf.  The  beak  is  blackilli  ; hrad  blueilh.  Called  by  La- 
tharr!  turqudife  taneger.  Maregraave  has  it  under  the  name  of 
guira  genoia , and  Buffon,  ihofe  of  turquin  and  tanagra  bleu  du 
Brejil. 

Brasiliensis,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Rana,  or  toad 
of  a ytilov.-’.lh  alh-colour,  with  waved  red  Ipots ; beneath 
g’abrous.  Lanr.  Inhabits  Bralil. 

ER.ASLAW,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
pilr.thiate  of  Wdna,  on  the  lide  of  a lake,  which  comrrm- 
nicates  wiih  the  Dwina;  76  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Wilna,  N. 
lat.  J_5°  36'.  E.  long.  27°  20'. 

BRAoMA,  in  the  Medical  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a 
name  given  by  Dicfcoridcs  and  others  to  a light,  empty,  and 
good  for  nothing  kind  of  black  pepper.  This  was  no  pecu- 
liar fpecies  of  pepper,  but,  as  John  Bauhine  has  w'cll  ob- 
Lrved,  it  was  the  fame  with  the  pepper  we  now  frequently 
meet  with,  which  has  decayed  upon  the  plant.  Diofc.  iib. 
ii.  cap.  189. 
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ERASPARS.in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Ch’ateaulin,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Chateauun, 

BRASS,  or  Latten,  l.aiton  Jaune,  Fr.  ; MeJJing  G. 
This  very  important  alloy  is  a mixture  of  copper  and  zinc  in 
various  and  uncertain  proportiotis,  fo  intimately  united  as  to 
form  a homogeneous  malkabl^*  yellow  metal,  applicable  to  a 
vafl  variety  of  purpofes  in  the  arts,  and  capable  of  being 
wrought  in  various  ways  wdth  the  greateff  facility. 

Mere  fufion  wifi  fcarcely  produce  a perfcdl  union  between 
copper  and  zinc  ; for  the  latter  metal,  being  highly  volatile 
and  combuflible,  readi'y  takes  fire,  and  burns  oti  at  a heat 
necefiary  to  melt  the  copper  ; and  hence,  when  the  metals 
are  fimply  melted  together,  before  an  unifor.m  alloy  can  be 
obtained,  the  proportion  of  zinc  is  every  moment  irfiVning 
by  its  volatilization,  and  wou  a continue  to  fly  off  in  this 
manner,  by  the  continuance  of  the  fufion,  till  at  lall;  fcarcely 
any  thing  but  the  copper  wou'd  be  left  b hind.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  combing  copper  with  as  much  zme  as  it  can 
take  uo,  fo  as  to  retain  its  malleability,  the  very  ingenious 
procefs  of  dry  cementation  has  been  reforted  to  in  the  manu- 
Ldfure  of  brafs,  which  is  performed  by  ffrongly  heating 
fmall  pieces  of  copper  in  clofe  vefitls  with  zinc  m the  ftate 
nearly  of  vapour,  whereby  it  is  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  zinc,  and  unites  with  it  into  a perftft  alloy. 

Zme  being  a volatile  metal,  it  can  only  be  procured  from 
its  ores  by  lublimation  ; and  the  procefs  of  obtaining  it 
(which  will  be  deferibed  at  length  under  that  article),  is  to 
heat  flrongly  a mixture  of  the  native  oxyd  with  charcoal  in 
a ciofe  veffek  with  no  other  exit  for  the  vapour  than  a tube 
dipping  its  further  end  in  wat^r.  As  foou  as  the  charcoal 
reduces  the  oxyd  to  the  metallic  ftate,  the  zinc  rifes  in  va- 
pour, pafl'es  through  the  tube,  and  is  condenfed  in  the  wa- 
ter. A fimilar  redudlinn  takes  place  in  brafs-making,  only, 
inftead  of  conveying  the  vapour  of  the  zinc  out  of  the  cru- 
cible, in  which  it  is  formed,  copper  is  inclofed  in  the  fame 
veffcl,  which  being  then  thoroughly  heated,  readily  abforbs 
the  zinc  as  foon  as  reduced  to  the  n.etallic  ftate,  fixes  it, 
coPtradls  a very  intimate  union  with  it,  and  the  rtfult  is 
perfedf  brafs. 

Brafs  is  made  in  many  countries,  hut  no  where  more  exten- 
fively  and  better  than  in  England,  in  which  both  the  mate- 
rials are  in  great  abundance.  'I'he  ores  of  zinc  are  feveral 
fpecies  of  calamine.,  and  of  blende  termed  by  the  miners 
black  yack,  which  are  found  abundantly  in  "nevonlhirc,  Der- 
bvfnire,  and  North  Wales,  accompanying  the  lead  ores,  and 
in  other  places.  Thefe  are  chiefly  oxyds  or  carbonated 
oxvds  of  zinc,  and  require  a previous  calcination  before 
they  are  fit  for  brafs-making.  At  Holywell,  in  Flintftiire, 
the  calamine,  which  is  received  raw  from  the  mines  in  the 
neighbomhood,  is  firft  pounded  in  a ftamping  mill,  and  then 
wafhed  and  lifted,  in  order  to  ftparate  the  lead  with  which 
it  is  largely  admixed.  It  is  then  calcined  on  a broad  ftiallow 
brick  hearth,  over  an  oven  heated  to  redntfs,  and  frequently 
flirred  for  fome  hours  ; or,  in  fome  places,  a conical  pile  is 
conrpofed  of  horizontal  layers  of  calamine  alternating  with 
layers  of  charcoal,  and  the  lowcft  layer  is  of  wood  in  large 
pieces,  with  intervals  left  for  the  draught  of  air  through  the 
centre  of  the  pile,  to  maintain  the  combuftion  thoroughly. 

Th.e  calamine  being  fully  c-dcined  is  then  gr  iind  in  a mill, 
and  mixed  at  the  fame  time  with  about  a third  or  fourth  part 
of  charcoal,  or  in  fome  places  with  pit-coal,  which  laft, 
however,  injutes  the  malleability  of  the  brafs.  This  mix- 
ture is  then  put  into  large  cylindrical  crucibles  along  with 
alternate  layers  of  fmall  bits  of  copper,  confifting  either  of 
the' clippings  of  copper  plates,  or  of  copper  fnot,  made  by 
melting  any  refufe  pieces  of  this  metal,  and  pouring  it  into 
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cold  water,  whicli  divides  it  into  very  fmall  rounded  /hot-like 
fragments.  Powdered  charcoal  is  put  over  a!!,  and  the 
crucibles  are  covered  and  luted  up.  The  brafs  furnace  has 
the  form  of  the  fruftum  of  a hollow  cone,  or  a cone  with 
the  bafe  down  wards,  and  the  apex  cut  off  horizontally.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  a circular  grate,  or  perforated 
ifou  plate,  coated  with  clay  and  hoi  fe-dung,  to  defend  it 
from  thc-aftion  of  the  fire.  The  crucibles  ftand  upon  the 
circular  plate,  forming  a circular  row  with  one  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  fuel,  which  in  England  is  coal,  is  thrown  round 
the  crucibles,  and  is  thrown  into  the  furnace  at  the  upper 
part  of  it,  or  the  truncated  apex  of  the  cone.  A perforated 
cover,  made  of  bricks  or  clay,  and  kept  together  by  iron 
bars,  is  fitted  to  this  opening.  This  cover  ferves  as  a regifter 
to  regulate  the  heat ; fo  that  when  it  is  to  be  increafed,  the 
cover  is  to  be  partly  or  ev,  « ely  removed,  and  a free  draught 
admitted  to  the  external  air,  wlrch  paffes  along  an  under- 
ground vault  to  the  afh  hole,  through  the  holes  in  the  cir- 
cular grate  betwixt  the  crucibles,  and  through  the  upper 
mouth,  along  with  the  fmoke  and  flame,  into  an  area,  where 
the  workmen  ftand,  which  is  covered  by  a large  dome  with 
a chimney  to  condudl  the  fmoke  out  of  doors.  To.diminilh 
the  heat,  the  regifter  cover  is  put  on  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace, leaving  thereby  no  other  exit  for  the  fmoke  and  flame’ 
than  the  holes  of  the  cover.  The  time  requifite  for  heating 
the  crucibles  varies  confiderably  in  different  works,  being  de- 
termined chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  calamine  or  other  ore 
of  zinc  employed,  and  alfo  by  the  fize  of  the  crucibles.  In 
the  great  way,  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  hours  are  required.  At 
Holywell  about  twenty  hours  are  employed. 

During  the  procefs,  and  efpeciaily  towards  the  latter  end, 
part  of  the  reduced  zinc  which  efcapes,  being  abforbed  by 
the  copper,  finds  its  way  in  vapour  through  the  crucible 
lids,  and  burns  around  them  with  the  beautiful  blue  flame 
and  white  fmoke  peculiar  to  this  volatile  metal. 

The  heat  required  for  brafs- making  is  foraewhat  lefs  than 
what  is  neceffary  to  melt  copper,  for  brafs  is  more  fufibJe 
than  copper,  and  the  zinc  is  able  to  penetrate  copper  when 
kept  at  a full  red  heat.  When  the  brafs  is  judged  to  be 
made,  the  heat  is  increaled  to  fufe  the  whole  down  into  one 
mafs  at  the  bottom,  and  the  crucibles  are  then  removed,  and 
the  melted  brafs  poured  out  into  moulds.  At  Holywell,  fix 
crucibles  are  ufed  to  one  furnace  ; and  the  quantity  of  brafs 
procured  from  them  all  is  fiifficient  to  fill  one  of  them. 
This  makes  a fmgle  large  brafs  plate,  which  is  manufaftured 
jn  the  fame  way  as  copper  plate.  Or,  more  accurately,  from 
forty  pounds  of  copper  and  fixty  pounds  of  calamine,  about 
fixty  pounds  of  brafs  are  obtained,  befides  that  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  zinc  burns  off  in  the  procefs  above-men- 
tioned. 

The  above  is  the  ufual  procefs  of  making  brafs  In  moft 
parts  of  England,  and  is  tflentially  the  fame  wherever  this 
alloy  is  manufai^ured,  but  with  fome  variation  as  to  the 
choice  of  ingredients,  their  proportions,  the  time  of  fufion, 
and  other  fmaller  circumftances.  In  Collar  ia  Saxony,  in- 
ftead  of  a native  calamine,  the  eadmia,  or  fubli.med  oxyd 
of  zinc  is  ufed,  which  is  coliefied  in  a particular  part  of 
the  chimnies  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  which  the 
lead  ores  and  blendes  are  roafted.  The  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  alfo  vary  confiderably.  According  to  Sweden- 
borg, they  are  in  Goflar,  ,30  parts  of  copper,  40  to  45  of 
eadmia,  and  twice  the  volume  of  charcoal j in  many  of  the 
manufaftories  in  France,  35  of  copper,  35,  of  old  brafs, 
40  of  calamine,  and  2q  to  of  charcoal  j in  Sweden,  3,0 
4)1  copper,  20  to  30  of  old  brafs,  and  46  of  calamine,  with 
charcoal  fullicient;  or  qo  of  copper,  30  of  old  braf°,  and 
of  calamine^  in  this  country,  generally  about  40.  ef  cop- 


per, and  60  of  calamine.  The  produA  of  brafs  varie*  alfo  ; 
but  it  feems  to  be  in  few  places  fo  great  as  in  fome  of  the 
works  of  England,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  40  pound* 
of  copper  increafe  to  60  pounds  of  brafs.  This  fuperior 
quantity  is  afenbed  to  the  fmallnefs  to  which  the  copper  is 
previoufly  reduced  by  pouring  it  melted  into  water,  which, 
it  feems,  is  not  always  pradtifed  clfewhere,  and  probably 
too  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  calamine. 

At  Stolberg,  near  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  brafs  is  made 
to  a very  great  extent,  the  furnaces  are  cylindrical,  and  each 
contains  eight  crucibles  arranged  in  two  tiers  of  four  each. 
The  crucibles  are  fifteen  inches  high,  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  eight  or  nine  wide.  The  proportions  are  40  pounds  of 
copper,  65  of  calamine,  and  double  its  volume  of  char- 
coal. After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up  for  twelve  hours, 
a workman  takes  off  with  an  iron  trowel  all  the  feum  and 
charcoal  which  fwim  upon  the  liquid,  and  when  cooled 
form  a mafs  called  arkejl.  This,  examined  by  a glafs,  is 
found  to  confift  of  calamine  and  copper  particles  cohering 
together,  but  not  completely  united.  The  brafs  refulting 
from  this  firll  procefs  is  coarfe,  brittle,  and  unequal  in  tex- 
ture, and  requires  a fecond  fufion,  before  it  is  fit  to  be 
wrought.  For  this  purpofe  the  fame  crucibles  are  again 
employed,  and  are  tided,  firft  with  three  handfuls  of  the 
mixture  of  calamine  and  charcoal,  over  which  are  put  two  or 
three  pounfs  of  the  impure  brafs  broken  in  pieces,  then 
more  calamine  and  charcoal,  with  a piece  of  the  arkeji,  and 
over  all  the  calamine  and  charcoal  powder.  They  are  then 
heated  ftrongly  for  two  hours,  after  which  the  brafs  is  fit  to 
be  call  into  plates. 

A fingle  fufion,  where  the  fire  is  kept  up  long  enough, 
and  the  materials  are  good,  is  certainly  fufficient  to  make 
good  malleable  brafs ; but  it  is  probable,  that  the  fineft  forts 
uniergo  a fecond  opcation  with  frefh  calamine  and  char- 
coal. Some  fecrecy  is,  however,  obferved  by  thofe  indivi- 
duals  who  have  the  reputation  of  making  the  very  fineft  ar- 
ticle. 

Tn  the  laboratory,  by  way  of  experiment,  brafs  may  be 
made  in  a much  fhorter  time  by  ufing  the  fame  materials, 
that  is  to  fay,  copper-fhot  buried  in  a mixture  of  calamine 
and  chare  lal,  putting  the  crucible  in  a wind  furnace,  and 
heating  flowly  for  half  an  hour,  till  the  zinc  begins  to  burn 
off  in  blue  flame  round  the  cover  of  the  crucible,  and  then 
rsifing  the  fire,  and  heating  bnfkiy  for  an  hour  longer. 
This  procefs  of  cementation  of  copper  is  alfo  ftiewn  very 
neatly  by  a fomewhat  different  management,  as  given  by 
Cramer.  Put  the  mixture  of  calamine  and  charcoal  into  a 
crucible;  cover  it  with  a thin  layer  of  clav,  over  which, 
when  dry,  lay  a thin  plate  of  copper,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  fine  charcoal  powder,  and  a luted  cover  to  the  crucible. 
Apply  heat  gradually,  and  the  vapour  of  the  reduced  zinc 
will  rife  through  the  floor  of  clay,  will  penetrate  the  red- 
hot  copper  above  it,  and  convert  it  gradually  into  brafs, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  will  be  found  lying 
melted  upon  the  ttratum  of  clay  ; and  the  increaie  of  weight, 
which  the  copper  will  be  found  thus  to  have  gained,  will 
afford  a good  prafhical  teft  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  calamine, 
and  its  fitnefs  for  brafs-making  in  the  great  w^y. 

Brafs  is  wrought  into  plates  by  calling  and  laminating. 
At  Stolberg  the  plates  are  firft  eaft  into  a mould  formed  of 
two  blocks  of  hard  granite  five  feet  long,  three  and  a half 
broad,  and  eight  inches  thick.  Thefe  are  placed  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  upper  one  is  raifed  by  a pulley,  and 
fmcared  witti  cow-dung  previous  to  calling.  To  give  the 
plate  the  requifite  thicknefs,  hoops  of  iron  of  different 
dimenfions  are  adapted  to  the  under  (lone,  fo  as  to  confine 
the  melted  metal,  and  regulate  its  thicknefs.  The  itones 
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are  gently  inclined  before  tbe  metal  is  run  Into  them,  Thefe 
plates  are  afterwards  laminated  and  manufadlured  in  a thou* 
(and  differrnt  ways. 

The  moft  important  properties  of  brafs,  compared  with 
copper,  are  tbe  following  : its  colour  is  much  brighter,  and 
more  approaching  to  gold  ; it  is  more  fufible  than  copper, 
as  is  feen  from  the  circumltance,  that  lefs  than  a copper- 
melting  heat  is  fufiicient  for  the  making  of  brafs ; it  is  lefs 
fubj-£l  to  ruft,  and  to  be  afted  on  by  the  vaft  variety  of 
fubftances  which  corrode  copper ; and  laftly,  it  is  equally 
malleable  when  cold,  and  more  extenfible  than  either  copper 
or  iron  ; and  hence  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  made  into  wire. 
Brafs,  however,  is  only  malleable  when  cold.  By  ham- 
mering, brafs  is  found  to  become  magnetic,  perhaps  only 
from  the  particles  of  the  iron  hammer  which  may  have  been 
beaten  into  its  furface ; but  this  makes  it  neceffary  to  ufe 
unhammered  brafs  about  compafs-needles,  and  fimilar  mag- 
netic apparatus.  The  expanfion  of  brafs  has  been  very  ac- 
curately determined,  as  this  metal  is  moft  commonly  ufed 
for  mathematical  and  agronomical  inftruments,  where  the 
utmoll  precTion  is  required.  Mr.  Smeaion  found  that  12 
inches  in  len?th  of  call  brafs  at  33°,  expanded  by  t8o° 
of  heat,  (or  at  the  boiling  point  of  water,)  223  ten 
thoufandth  parts  of  an  inch  : brafs  wire  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  expanded  232  parts;  brafs  16  parts,  with  one  of 
tin,  expanded  229  parts.  The  expanfion  of  hammered  cop- 
per is  only  204.  parts,  but  that  of  zinc  is  353  ; fo  that  brafs 
holds  a middle  place  in  this  refpecl  between  its  two  compo- 
nent metals. 

The  zinc  is  readily  feparated  from  brafs  by  fire.  When  brafs 
it  heated  ftrongly  in  open  veiTels  to  at  leait  a copper-melting 
beat,  the  zinc  of  the  brafs  takes  fire,  and  flowly  burns  away. 
If  this  is  continued  long  enough,  little  elfe  is  left  but  copper, 
though  dill  retaining  a fmall  portion  of  zinc,  which  no  fur- 
ther continuance  of  the  heat  will  entirely  feparate. 

Same  kinds  of  very  fine  brafs,  it  is  faid,  are  not  made  by 
cementation  in  the  way  already  defcribed,  but  by  a more 
fpeedy  and  direft  union  of  copper  and  zinc,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  the  accefs  of  air  to  tbe  materials  while  in  fnfion. 
Very  fine  brafs  may  alfo  be  made  in  the  fmall  way,  (and 
doubtlefs  alfo  in  maniifa£lure,)  by  mixing  the  oxyds  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  and  reducing  them  together.  This  plan  is 
ingenious,  and  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  two  metals,  the 
great  objeft  in  brafs-making,  is  probably  more  accurately 
obtained  in  this  way  than  even  by  the  common  procefs  of 
cementation.  The  following  experiment  on  this  plan  is 
given  by  Sage:  Mix  together  50  parts  of  oxyd  of  copper, 
remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  verdigris  (which  is  a very 
pure  oxyd)  w’ith  100  parts  of  lapis  calaminaris,  400  parts 
of  black  flux,  and  30  parts  of  charcoal  powder;  melt  to- 
gether, till  no  longer  any  blue  flame  is  feen  to  burn  round 
the  top  of  the  crucible.  When  cold,  a fine  button  of  brafs 
is  found  beneath  the  fcoria,  weighing  a fixth  more  than  the 
copper  obtainable  from  the  oxyd  of  this  metal  reduced  in 
the  fame  way,  but  without  the  calamine.  Th.is  brafs  has 
% very  fine  colour,  like  gold.  On  this  experiment  M.  Sage 
obferves,  that  a fixth  increafe  of  weight  gained  by  the 
copper,  is  the  proportion  which  conftitutea  tbe  finett  brafs, 
and  that  which  copper  w'ill  always  retain,  however  long 
kept  in  fufion,  provided  tbe  accefs  of  air  is  prevented,  as  in 
this  cafe,  by  the  alkaline  fcoria.  When  the  copper  retains 
a fifth  of  zinc,  the  colour  is  not  fo  fine ; and  any  quantity 
above  a fixth  will  be  expelled  by  the  heat,  even  when  the 
alloy  is  covered  ; and,  on  coming  to  the  air,  the  zinc  will 
burn.  Hence  the  ceffation  of  the  zinc  flame  is  in  this 
experiment  the  proof,  that  the  copper  now  retains  no  more 
than  a fixth  of  zinc,  and  is  fine  brafs. 


The  analyfis  of  brafs  is  a point  of  fowe  cor.fe qoence.  and 
feveral  modes  have  been  propofed,  fome  good,  others  defec- 
tive. 

Brafs  may,  in  f^me  degree,  be  analyfed  by  flrongly  heat- 
ing in  an  open  veflel,  as  above  mentioned.  The  zinc  then 
burns  off,  and  when  no  more  flame  is  given  out,  tbe  copper 
is  fiippofed  to  be  pure.  But  Dize  has  found  that  this  trode 
is  very  uncertain;  fo  that  no  two  affays  of  tlie  fame  famplc 
correfpond,  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  tell  when  all  the  ztne  is 
burnt  off  that  can  thus  be  volatilized  ; and  the  increale  of 
weight,  cauftd  by  the  oxidation  of  part  of  the  copper, 
throws  a further  uncertainty  m this  method. 

Neither  will  a Ample  folution  of  brafs  in  tbe  fulpburic,  or 
any  other  acid,  and  cryftaibzation,  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; for, 
though  much  of  the  cry  ftallized  fulphat  of  copper  may  rea- 
dily be  picked  out  from  the  fulphat  of  zinc,  the  pertedft 
reparation  of  the  two  kinds  of  cryftals  is  inipradlicable,  and 
at  laft  one  fpecies  becomes  mixed  with  a portion  of  the 
other,  even  in  the  refpetlive  cryftals. 

M.  Dize  propofes  the  fobowing  methods; 

1.  Diffolve  the  brafs  in  nitric  acid,  which  takes  up  the 
C'pper  and  zinc,  and  leaves  any  tin  with  which  it  is  often 
alloyed.  Drcorapofe  the  clear  nitrated  folution  by  pot-alb, 
rediffolve  the  prec'pitate  in  fuiphuric  acid,  and  add  a p ece 
of  clean  bright  iron  to  the  folution,  previoufly  diluted  with 
fix  parts  of  water.  The  copper  is  thus  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  ftate,  and  the  folution  now  holds  fulphat  of  iron, 
and  fulphat  of  zinc.  Thefe  M.  D;ze  propofes  to  feparate 
by  gallic  acid,  which  flowly  precipitates  the  iron,  and  leaves 
the  z nc.  Laftly,  the  fulphat  of  zinc  may  be  decoir.pofed 
by  a caibonated  alkali,  and  the  quantity  of  zinc  in  the 
carbonat  may  be  eftimated  according  to  proportions,  which 
will  be  prefently  mentioned. 

This  method  is  ufeful,  but  the  fepa’-ation  of  the  iron 
from  the  zinc  by  the  gallic  acid,  isexceffively  tedious.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  would  be  much  fhorter,  and  to  be 
preferred. 

2.  Diffolve  brafs  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  with  fix  parts  of 

pure  water,  and  immerfe  in  the  folution  a cylinder  of  bright 
ciean  lead.  The  copper  fpeedily  fepaiates  in  the  metallic 
ftate  round  the  lead,  v.’hich  laft  takes  its  place  in  the  folu- 
tion. As  this  advances,  the  liquor  lofes  its  blue  colour ; 
and  when  all  the  copper  is  feparated,  it  becomes  flighlly 
yellow.  To  determine,  however,  whether  all  the  copper  is 
feparated,  add  a frefti  clean  piece  of  lead,  and  boil  the  folu- 
tion for  fome  time.  This  now  contains  nitrat  of  lead,  and 
nitrat  of  zinc.  Sulphuric  acid  will  precipitate  thence  the 
lead  in  the  form  of  an  infoliible  fulphat,  and  the  nitrated 
zinc  may  then  be  decompofed  by  a carbonated  alkali.  On 
this  precipitation,  however,  there  are  fome  obfervations  to 
be  made.  Copper,  when  cliffolving  in  nitric  acid,  abforbs 
nearly  of  its  weight  of  oxygen  ; but  lead,  under  the 
fame  circumftances,  abforbs  only  Hence  (as  Vau- 

quelin  remarks  on  this  fubjesPt  of  the  analyfis  of  brafs)  too 
parts  of  copper  diffolved  in  nitric  ac’d  would  require,  for 
their  difoxygenation,  (which  takes  place  whenever  one  me- 
tallic oxy<l  in  folution  is  precipitated  in  a metallic  form  by 
another  metal  immerfed  in  it,)  full  230  parts  of  lead,  wliich 
laft  is  of  courfe  oxidated  in  proportion  as  the  copper  preci- 
pitates in  the  metallic  form.  But  this  large  quantity  of 
oxyil  of  lead  cannot  be  held  in  folution  by  the  nitric  acid, 
except  this  is  largely  in  excefs ; and  this  explains  \v!;y,  as 
M.  Dize  has  obfetved,  a portion  of  oxyd  of  lead  is  apt  to 
form  at  the  latter  end  of  the  procefs,  and  to  mix  with  the 
copper,  fo  as  to  require  a fubfequent  operation  to  get  the 
copper  free  from  it.  Nor  will  an  excefs  of  acid  eulure  the 
purity  of  the  precipitated  copper;  for  M.Vaiiquelin  finds  that 
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it  ^0  grains  of  pure  copper  ure  diflblved  in  nitric  acid  to 
excefs,  and  then  precipitated  by  metallic  lead,  of  which 
about  220  grains  are  requilite,  the  cupreous  precipitate 
weigiis  13S  grains  inftead  of  the  original  50  grains,  and 
therefore  is  not  pure  copper,  but  an  alloy  of  this  metal, 
with  a very  large  proportion  of  lead.  This  method,  there- 
fore, of  anaMin'g  brafs  is  highly  errmeous,  unlefs  the  fup- 
poftd  copper  precipitate  be  feparately  treated,  in  order  to 
free  it  frorh  the  large  proportion  of  lead  with  which  it  mull 
be  alloyed. 

The  fniiowing  meth.ods  are  given  by  Vauquelin  : 

3.  D ffolve  a given  quantity  of  brafs  in  nitric  acid,  put 
it  in  a weli-clof'^d  bottle,  and  a.dd  canftic  pot-afh  to  excefs, 
fo  that  there  fliall  be  a fenfible  alk  '.line  taide  in  the  liquor  ; 
fhake  tlie  mixture  well,  and  keep  it  a fliort  time  in  digef- 
tion.  By  this  fimple  procofs  the  oxyd  of  copper  is  preci- 
pitated by  the  alkali,  but  the  oxyd  oT  xiirc  is  re  diffolved  in 
it  ; and  if  the  hquor  be  now  Gltcred,  the  alkaline  folution 
of  zinc  paffes  through  clear,  and  the  oxyd  of  copper  is  left 
behind.  This  oxyd  is  brown,  and  netrly  metallic  in  ap- 
pearance. When  thoroughly  wafhed,  and  gently  dried,  it 
contains  65  per  cent.,  of  metallic  copper.  If  one  is  allured 
by  a previous  affay,  that  the  brafs  only  contained  copper  and 
zinc,  vrhen  the  quantity  of  copper  is  thus  obtained,  that  of 
the  zinc  may  be  inferred  from  the  difference  between  the 
copocr,  and  the  weight  of  the  braf?  employed  ; or  elfe  the 
alkaline  folution  of  zinc  may  be  fuperfaturated  with  ful- 
phuric  acid,  fo  as  at  hril'to  precipitate,  and  afterwards  to 
re-diffolre  the  zinc,  after  which  this  metal  may  be  precipi- 
tated as  a carbonat,  by  adding  carbonat  of  pot-afh  or  foda. 
A very  trifling  quantity  of  copper  paffes  into  the  alkaline 
folution  of  the  zinc,  occafioned  by  a fmall  portion  of  am- 
monia formed  by  the  nitrated  metals  when  the  cauftic  alkali 
is  added,  which  takes  up  this  atom  of  copper.  If  necef- 
fary,  the  copper  might  be  again  precipitated  by  heating  the 
alkaline  folut.on,  fo  as  to  expel  the  ammoniac  ; but  not  to 
boiling,  otherwife  fome  of  the  zinc  would  feparate  from  the 
alkali,  and  caufe  a greater  error. 

4.  Diffolve  brafs  in  fulphuric  acid,  dilute  with  20  times 
as  much  water,  and  immerfe  a flick  of  zinc  exactly  weighed. 
The  copper  foon  precipitates  completely  in  the  metallic 
ftate,  w'hich  is  to  be  well  wafned  and  weighed.  The  folu- 
tion now  contains  only  the  zinc  of  the  brafs,  and  the  zinc 
cUfToIved  out  of  the  flick  of  metal  iinmerfed.  By  weighing 
the  undilTolved  flick  of  zinc,  and  precipitating  the  whole 
by  carbonat  of  pot-afli  or  foda,  an  eafy  calculation  will  give 
the  portion  of  zinc  belonging  to  the  brafs : or,  more  li.mply, 
this  may  be  inferred  from  the  copper  obtained,  and  the 
quantity  of  brafs  originally  employed. 

It  only  remains,  on  the  fubjeft  of  analyfis,  to  give  the 
metallic  contents  of  carbonat  of  zinc.  Dize  diffolved  100 
parts  of  zinc  in  nitric  acid,  precipitated  it  by  carbonated  foda, 
and  this  produft,  well  walhed  and  dried,  now  weighed  180 
parts.  Hence  100  parts  of  carbonat  of  zinc  thus  obtained, 
contain  5^.5  of  metallic  zinc. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vauquelin  found  that  caibonat  of 
zinc  obtained  from  the  fulphat  by  carbonated  pot-afh,  well 
waflied  and  calcined  in  a crucible  to  expel  all  the  carbonic 
acid,  contained  69  per  cent,  of  metallic  zinc.  Hence  the 
carbonat  obtained  by  Dize,  it  is  obvious,  muft  only  have 
been  dried  at  a low  temperature,  probably  that  of  boiling 
water  ; and  from  either  of  the  above  data  the  quantity  of 
zinc  may  be  eflimated  : or  elfe  the  carbonat  or  oxyd  may 
be  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  flrongly  heated  in  an  earthen 
retort,  without  the  accefs  of  external  air,  by  which  the  zinc 
will  be  reduced,  and  will  diflil  over,  and  condenfe  in  the 
cool  neck  of  the  retort  in  the  metallic  date. 


Analyfis  (hews  a vaft  variety  in  the  proportions  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  brafs  ufed  in  commerce  ; nor  is  it  eafy 
to  determine  whether  the  perfedlion  of  this  alloy  depends 
on  any  certain  propqrtion  of  the  two  metals,  or  the  mode 
of  manufadlure.  In  general,  the  extremes  of  the  highefk 
and  loweft  proportion  of  zinc  are  from  12  to  25  parts  in  the 
hundred.  Even  with  fo  great  a quanti.y  of  zinc  as  2^  per 
ceiiL.,  the  clndlility  of  brafs  is  net  injured,  provided  it  be 
manufaclured  with  care,  though  ziuc  itfelf  is  fcarctly  mal- 
leab'e.  In  pro.of  of  this,  Dize  analyled  a fpecimen  of  a 
remarkably  fine  'brafs,  w'hich  is  made  at  Geneva  for  efcape- 
ment  wheels,  and  other  nicer  parts  of  watch-making.  This 
metal  unites  great  beauty  of  colour  to  a high  degree  of 
dudlility  ; and  the  bars  that  are  perfi-ft  fetch  a very  high 
price  with  the  watch-makers  of  this  town,  fo  celebrated  for 
this  delicate  manufacture.  This  brafs  w’as  found  to  conlill 
of  75  of  copper,  and  25  of  zinc.  Probably,  too,  the  copper 
was  Swediffi,  or  of  tome  other  very  fiiperior  kind.  The 
common  brafs  of  Paris  appears  to  contain  no  more  than 
about  15  per  cent,  of  zinc.  The  EngUfli,  probably,  con- 
tains more  zinc. 

The  ufe  of  brafs  is  of  very  cotifiderable  antiquity  ; but 
from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  ancient  deferiptions,  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  zinc  and  its  ores,  much  un- 
certainty prevails  on  this  fabjedl.  Mod  of  the  genuine 
relics  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  are  compofed  of  various- mix- 
tures of  brafs,  with  tin  and  other  metals,  and  are  rather  to 
be  termed  bronzes.  For  this  and  the  other  yellow  alloys  of 
copper,  fee  CoppEa. 

Keir,  ill  a note  to  the  article  brafs  in  Macquer’s  dic- 
tionary; Watfon’s  Effays ; Sage  in  J.  Pbyf.  vol.  xxxviiii,; 
Dize  in  ditto,  vol.  xlviii. ; Repertory,  vol.  xiv. ; Vauquelin 
in  An.  Ch.  vol.  xxviii.  j Encycl.  Meth. ; Original,  &c. 

Brass,  in  Antiquity.  See  JEs. 

Brass,  in  a more  extenfivc  fenfe,  includes  copper,  and 
all  the  mixtures  or  alloys  of  copper  with  other  minerals.  In 
which  fenfe,  brafs  amounts  nearly  to  the  fame  with  the  Ro- 
man ass,  and  the  French  airain. 

BrasS'/otw/’j,  or  Brasses,  in  Mineralogy , a common  name 
among  the  colliers  for  the  maffes  of  pyrites  that  are  found 
to  accompany,  more  or  lefs,  thed'fferent  kinds  of  coal. 

Brass  d’Or,  in  Geography.  See  Cape  Breton. 

Brass,  S-t.  Bay  of,  lies  call  by  north  tromcape  d’Aguillas, 
on  the  call  fide  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  S.  lat.  34°. 

Brass  ijland,  one  of  the  fmalltr  Virgin  iflands,  fituate  near 
the  N.W.  end  of  St.  Thomas’s  ifland,  on  which  it  is  de- 
pendent. 

Brass  to'ivn,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Teneffee, 
fituate  on  the  head  waters  of  Hiwaffee  river,  about  100  miles 
fouth  from  Knoxville.  Two  miles  S.  from  this  town  is  the 
“ Enchanted  mountain.” 

Brass  tuire.  See  Wire. 

BRASSA.  SccBressay. 

BRASSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  ofPuy 
de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of 
Iffoire,  feated  on  the  Allier  ; 3 leagues  S.  of  Iffoire. 

Brassac  de  Belfourfas,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridl  of  Cadres ; 4 leagues  E.  of  Cadres.  The  town 
contains  1149,  and  the  canton  4190,  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  I9_5  kiliometres  and  5 communes. 

BRASSAU,  See  Cronstadt. 

BRASSAVOLA,  Antonio-Musa,  in  Biography,  pro- 
feffor  in  medicine  and  philofophy  at  Ferrara  in  Italy,  who 
flourilhcd  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  was  a dili- 
gent inveftigator  into  the  properties  of  medicines,  both  fimple 
and  compounded.  He  was  educated  under  Manardi  and 

Leoniciniy 
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Leonicini,  two  celebrated  profeflbrs  at  Ferrara,  but  fininifd 
his  ftudies  at  Paris.  On  his  return,  he  was  made  phyfician 
to  Hercules  H.  his  fovereign,  to  whofe  daugluer  he  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  works.  As  hefoon  came  into  great  requeft 
in  his  profefTion,  and  had  acquired  confiderable  knowledge 
in  botany,  and  other  parts  of  natural  hiftory,  to  which  he 
had,  in  a particular  mariner,  turned  his  attention,  he  was 
able,  from  his'own  experience^  to  correft  feveral  errors  of 
his  teachers,  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  drugs.  The  firit 
work  by  which  he  became  know'll,  is  “ Examen  ' omnium 
fimplicium  medicamentornm,  quorum  ufus  in  publicis  offi- 
cinis  eft.”  Romte,  1536,  to'..  This  work  has  been  frequently 
re-printed.  In  the  courfe  of  it  he  examines  the  qualities  of 
fome  poifonous  drugs,  and  their  effesSis  on  dogs,  and  other 
animals.  He  twice  faw  a cartilage,  he  fays,  of  the  form  of 
a crofs,  in  the  hearts  of  two  Hags.  He  had  received  manna 
from  Syria,  but  preferred  the  Calabrian.  He  fhews  that  cal- 
cined mercury  had  been  early  given  in  the  cure  of  the  lues 
venerea,  though  then  difufed.  “ De  medicamentis  tarn  fim- 
plicibus,  quam  compofitis,  quse  unicuique  huniori  funt  pro- 
pria,” Tiguri,  1355,  8vo.  ; containing  naany  valuable  ob- 
fervations,  principally  from  experience,  on  the  effedts  of 
various  purging  medicines.  He  effected  the  cure  of  a ma- 
niacal complaint,  in  a perfon  of  rank,  by  the  ufe  of  black 
hellebore,  which  had  been  many  years  difufed  and  proferibed. 
“ Examen  omnium  fyruporum,  quorum  publicus  ufus  ell,” 
Eugduni,  1^40,  8vo.  This,  as  well  as  feveral  other  of  his 
works,  is  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  between  himfelf 
and  an  apothecary.  In  the  commence.ment,  the  apothecary 
gives  an  account  of  his  manner  of  treating  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  exadls  the  fame  implicit  fubmiffion  that  Petruchio 
requires  from  Catherine,  on  their  wedding-day.  When  re- 
tired to  their  chamber,  he  fays,  he  threw  a pair  of  breeches 
on  the  ground,  and  giving  his  bride  a ftick,  fimilar  to  one  he 
held  in  his  hand,  infilled  on  her  contending  with  him  who 
fiiould  thereafter  w/ear  them  ; and  having  then  conquered  her, 
he  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  his  authority.  The  doflor 
reproves  his  gueft,  and  gives  him  fome  good  rules  for  his 
future  condudl.  He  afterwards,  and  in  fucceffion,  pubiilhed 
“ Examinations  of  the  compofitions  of  eletluaries,  pills,  lo- 
hochs,  trochufes,  &c.”  befidcs  “Commentaries  on  parts  of 
the  v^prksof  Hippocrates,”  “A  Complete  lift  of  Galen’s 
works,”  “ A Treatife  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  on  the  ufe  of 
China  root,  guiacum,  &c.”  in  all  of  wh’ch  he  has  many 
original  obfervations.  He  - died,  according  to  Carrere,  in 
i_554.  His  fon, 

Brassavola,  Jbrom,  pubiilhed,  in  1590,  “ De  officiis 
medicis  libellus,”  4to.  Ferrara.  In  this  he  treats  largely  on 
the  duties  of  phyficians,  on  their  condudl  in  confultation,  on 
the  figns  from  which  the  prognoftics  in  difeafes  may  be 
drawn  j alfo,  “ In  primum  Hippocratis  aphorifmorum  librum 
expofitio,”  4to.  Ferrara.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Botan.  Eloy 

Dia,  Hid. 

BRASSBRIDGE,  Thomas,  of  Northampton,  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1578,  “ The  poor  man’s  jewel,”  “ A treatife  of 
the  peftilence,  and  a declaration  of  the  virtues  of  the  herbs 
carduus  benediaus,  and  angelica,”  8vo.  London.  Haller. 
Bib.  Botan. 

BRASSE,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Perca. 

BRASSI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftria  of  Clamecy;  10  miles  E.  ofCorbigny. 

BRASSICA,  in  Botany,  is  derived  by  C.  Bauhine  from 
or  ^fo.crer(o,  which  he  lays  ftgnifies  to  devour,  becaufe  it 
is  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle;  but  this  is  a Tenfc  in  which  the 
Greek  word  does  not  appear  to  be  ufed  by  ancient  writers. 
Linnaeus  derives  it  from  the  famc  word,  and  rightly  rendering. 
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it  to  boll,  fuppofes  the  plant  was  fo  called  from  its  being  at 
common  pot-herb.  Scahger  conjeaun  s that  it  was  origi- 
nally v/ritten  TTf/aw-wj,  from  vfaa-ha.,  a divifion  or  bed  in  a 
garden.  But  as  the  word  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
who  firll  called  the  plant  from  which  Linnaeus  has  named 
the  genus  ^aipxvo;  and  afterwards  it  is  probably  of 

Latin  origin.  By  Varro  ard  Fetius  it  is  derived  from 
prselica,  011  account  of  its  being  ctJt  off  from  the  ftem.  This 
feems  forced,  and  the  etymology  mull  be  allowed  to  be 
altogether  uncertain.  Lin.  gen.  pi.  820.  Reich.  884. 
Schreb.  T096.  Juft.  2^ S.  Gtert.  434.  Tab.  J43.  La 
March  PI.  365.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  311.  Clafs,  telrady- 
namla filiquofa.  Nat.  oxd., fdiquofa  or  cruciformes.  Cruci- 
fer a,  Julf. 

Gen.  Char.  Perianth  four-leaved,  ere£l,  a little  converging. 
Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  concave  channelled,  gibbous  at  the 
bafe,  ereft.  parallel,  deciduous.  Cor.  four-petalled,  cruci- 
form. Petals  fubovate,  flat,  expanding,  entire,  gradually 
leflening  into  claws  about  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; neftari- 
ferous  glands  four,  ovate,  one  between  each  of  the  fliarter 
ftamens  and  the  piftil,  and  one  between  each  of  the  longer 
ftamens  and  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped, 
eretft,  of  which  two  oppofite  to  each  other  are  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  and  four  longer.  Anthers  ereft,  acuminate. 
Pijl.  germ,  columnar,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftyle  fhort, 
the  thicknefs  of  the  germ:  ftigma  capitate,  entire.  Peri- 
carp. filiquelong,  rather  round,  but  flattened  on  each  fide, 
and  in  fome  fpectes  quadrangular,  two-celled;  partitisn  pro- 
minent at  the  apex,  two-valved,  valves  fborter  than  the  dif- 
fepiment.  Seeds  many,  globular. 

Eft.  Char.  Cal.extCt,  a little  converging.  Seeds  globular. 
Diffepimeni  prominent.  Nedlariferous  glands  four. 

It  is  diftinguifiied  from  finapis  by  its  firm  and  clofe  calyx, 
and  from  raphanus  by  its  fiiiques  not  being  articulated. 
Its  dillindlive  charaflcr  is  however  very  cbfeure,  and  fome 
of  its  fpecies  might  be  referred  to  otiter  genera. 

* Suiques Jlender  four ■ angled,  <wlth  avery  fsort permanentfiyle. 

Sp.  I.  B.  orientalts,  lj\n. perfoliata.  La  Marck.  “ Stem 
leaves  cordate,  embracing  the  Item,  fmooth;  root  leaves, 
rough,  very  entire.”  Root  annual,  fp’ncile-lhaped,  fmall, 
whiter  generally  branched  at  the  bafe,  about  a foot 

high,  round,  fmooth,  glaucous.  Leaves  glaucous,  very  en- 
tire, obtufe:  root  leaves  obovate:  ftem  leaves  alternate: 
flowers  fmall;  petals  white  or  yellowifh,  narrow:  fiiiques 
very  long,  eredl.  A native  ot  Spain,  France,  &c.  and 
rarely  in  England  on  the  coafts  of  Suffolk,  EiTex,  and 
Suffex.  2.  B.  aujlriaca,  Jacquin  Auft.  Tab.  283.  “ Leaves 
cordate,  embracing  the  item,  very  entire,  fmooth.  SUtquet 
deeply  furrowed.”  Diftinguifiied  from  the  foregoing  by  its 
furrowed  fiiiques  and  yellow  flowers.  ' Willden.  Dr.  Smith 
deems  it  only  a variety  of  the  former.  Corn-fields  in 
Auftria  and  Thuringia.  campefrls,  Idmn.  “ Root  and 

ftem  (lender,  leaves  cordate -acuminate,  embracing  the  ftem; 
lower  leaves  lyrate,  toothed,  fomewhat  hifpid.”  Smith. 

annual,  fpindle-fiiaped,  fmall.  Stem  eredl,  branched, 
round,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous : upper  fern  leaves  alternate, 
very  entire,  fmooth;  lower  a little  toothed,  hwejl  and  efpe-  ■ 
dally  the  root  ones,  lyrate,  toothed,  and  waved,  hifpid 
beneath  at  the  veins;  all  glaucous,  and  paler  beneath. 
Leaves  ef  the  calyx  fcarcely  cohering,  a little  fpreading. 
Petals  yellow,  three  times  larger  than  thofe  of  the  oriental]?.  . 
SUiques  ereft,  round,  obfoletely  quadrangular,  reticularly 
veined,  torulofe,  with  an  awl-fhaped  beak,  quadrangular  at 
the  bafe,  flriated.  A clearly diftinil  fpecies.  Smith.  A native 
of  Europe,  and  plentiful  in  fome  parts  of  England.  La 
Marck  confiders  both  the  campdlris  and  the  aullriaca  as  va- 
rieties of  the  oricntalis.  4._B,flr'i'«^f,Linn.  Mant.  “Leaves 

embracing 
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etribracing  ilie  ftem,  fpatulatf,  wavec!,  the  upper  ones  cor- 
date, entire.”  Koat  perennial,  Stan  a foot  fraooth, 

branche  d,  zi^^ag,  perennial  near  the  root,  fmooth, 

yery  obtufe,  a iittle  fiefhy.  Calyx  clofe,  fmooth,  often  a 
little  coloured.  Flowers  foreading,  emar^inate,  violet,  with 
purple  veins.  S"Uth  of  Europe  in  corn-fieldf.  5.  B.  alpina. 
“ Stem  leaves  heart-arrow-rnapid,  embraang  the  h-'m  ; ra- 
dical leaves  ovate;  petals  eredi.”  Lin.  Mant,  Root  peren- 
nial about  two  feet  high,  not  branched,  with  few 

•leaves;  lower  leaves  petioled,  entire ; fmall,  white. 

S witzerland,  Gerniantr,  Dauphiny,  and  Spain . 

* * Siliques  with  a cyitndric,  rather  obtufe  fyle. 

6.  B.Napus.  Raoe  or  Nave w.  Linn.  “ Root  caulefcent, 
fpindie-fhaped;  leaves  fmooth,  upper  ones  cordate-lanceolate, 
embracing  the  ftem,  lower  ones  lyrate,  toothed.”  Smith. 
Root  biennial,  calyx,  fpreading,  allied  to  fipapis.  Flowers 
yellow ; finally  fpreading,  torulofe.  Corn  fields; 

and  ditch  banks  in  England  and  other  parts  ©f  Europe. 
7.  B.  Rapa.  Turnip.  Linn.  “ Root  caulefcent,  orbicular, 
depreffed,  flefhy;  radical  leaves  lyrate,  rough  ; ftem  leaves 
very  entire,  fmooth.”  Smith  Root  biennial;  fern  eredl, 
branched,  round,  fmooth.  Root  leaves  unequally  toothed, 
deep  green;  ftem  leaves  cordate-lanceolate,  embracing  the 
ftem,  a little  glaucous  : fowers  yellow  ; fltques  cylindrical. 
La  March  makes  the  Napus  and  Rapa  one  fpecies  under  the 
■trivial  name  afperifolia,  and  alleges  that  the  Linnsean  fpe- 
cific  characters  drawn  from  the  root  afford  no  real  diftinc- 
tion.  Ditch  banks  in  England,  kc.  8.  B.  olcracea. 
Linn.  Cabbage.  “ Root  caii’efcent,  round,  fiefhy  ; all  the 
leaves  fmooth,  glaucous,  waved  or  lobed.”  Smith.  Root 
biennial,  from  a fpan  to  a foot  long,  fcarred.  Flowers 
large,  lemon-coloured.  Siliques  torulofe.  9.  B.  richen, 
Villars.  Allioni.  “ Leaves  petioled,  oblong,  a little 
toothed;  root  caulefcent.”  Willd.  Root  perennial;  fern 
leaves  very  entire.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny  and  Pied- 
mont. 10.  B.  crttica.  Willd.  “ Stem  ftirubby  ; leaves  round- 
ifti,  crenate,  petioled,  fmooth.”  La  March.  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  about  a foot  high  and  an  inch  thick.  Leaves 
glaucous,  a little  flefhy,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  broad.  Petioles  channelled,  from  one  to 
two  inches  long.  Difeovered  by  Tournefort  in  Crete  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  ii.B.fuJfruticofa,  Willden. 
*'  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby ; leaves  glaucous,  a little  flefliy, 
very  entire,  ovate-oblong,  attenuated  at  the  bafe.”  Root 
perennial;  fern  branched,  eriCt,  fmooth,  round,  a foot  high. 
Leaves  fmooth,  petroled,  obtufe.  Flower  violet,  reiicularly 
veined;  fliques  {lender,  ereCl,  fmooth,  round,  allied  to  B. 
•arverfs,  but  differs  in  the  (hrubby  ftem,  and  petioled  leaves, 
attenuated  at  the  bafe.  On  arid  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  12,  B.  chinesfsy  Linn.  Amaeii.  “ Leaves  oval, 
nearly  entire,  floral  ones  embracing  the  ftem,  lanceolate; 
calyx  longer  than  the  claws  of  the  petals,”  Root  biennial; 
lower  leaves  large  refembling  thole  of  cynogloffum,  but 
fmooth.  Flowers  yellow.  Siliques  a little  flattened.  China. 
l^.B.  violacea.  Linn.  “ Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  fmooth, 
undivided,  toothed.”  Root  biennial.  Leaves  tough,  not 
efculent.  China.  14.  B.  fulhafata,  Willd.  “ Radical 
leaves  fmooth,  runcinate;  ftem  leaves  lanceolate,  very  en- 
tire, fomewhat  haftate.”  i?«o?  annual ereA,  branched. 
Racemes  with  few  flowers;  fowers  yellow;  fliques  (lender, 
round,  ereft.  Iflands  of  tbe  Archipelago.  15.  B.  poly- 
morpha,  Murray.  “ Lowerleaveslinear-lanccolate,pinnati- 
fij-toothed;  upper  awl-fhaped,  entire.”  Willden.  Aoot  peren- 
nial. 16.  B. Willden. “Leaves  flelhy, round, fmooth, 
pinnate;  pinnules  diftinft.”  Root  long,  branched,  crooked  ^ 
Jfem  fraooth,  branched,  a foot  high ; leaves  glaucous,  fmooth ; 
foft  pinnules  unequal.  Flowtrt  in  racemes  pedicelled.  Calyx 


coloured  ; leave*  clofe,  linear.  Carol  large,  violet ; laminss 
obovate,  entme  ; fliques  (lender,  fmooth,  two  inches  long, 
many-feeded.  Moift  fandv  ground  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

* Eruca.  Siliques  with  a fwordjhaped fyle. 

17.  B,  Tournefortii,  La  Marck.  “ Leaves  runcinate, bif- 
pid  ; ftem  hifpid  ; filiques  torulofe,  fmooth,  fpreading,  with 
a very  long  beak.”  Gouan.  Root  anual,  fmall,  fibrous. 
Stem  (lender,  generally  Ample,  almoft  naked  near  tbe  top. 
Leaves  oblong;  upper  ones  almoft  linear.  Flowers  (mail, 
pale  yellow,  in  racemes.  Siliques  pednncled.  Cultivated 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  and  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Spain.  18.  B.  Erticafrum,  Linn.  “ Leaves  runcinate- 
pinnate ; ftem  hifpid  at  the  bafe;  flowers  without  veins.”  La 
Marck.  annual,  fpindie-fhaped.  feverai,  about  a 

foot  and  half  high,  a little  branched,  (lightly  ftriated.  Root- 
leaves  proftrate  on  the  ground.  Stem-leaves  alternate,  one  to 
each  branch,  a little  decurrent,  glaucous,  often  with  a few 
hairs;  petioles  furrowed  above.  A/owerr  in  a Ibofe,  terminat- 
ing raceme.  Ptr/idnf/fj- alternate,  one-flowered.  Corollas  ye\- 
low.  ^/V/^awfpreading,  obtufelyquadrangular.  Barren  places 
and  walls  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  19.  B.  Eruca.  Linn. 
“ Leaves  lyrate;  ftem  hairy;  flowers  pale,  with  coloured 
veins.”  La  Marck.  Root  annual.  Stem  two  feet  high,  angular, 
branched.  Leaves  green,  petioled.  Calyx  ; claws  of  the 
petals  ereifl,  long;  laminae  broad,  roundifh.  Siliques  on  ff.ort 
peduncles,  preffed  to  the  ftem.  South  of  Europe.  20.  B. 
pinnatifda,  Willden.  “ Leaves  pinnatifid,  fegments  ferrate, 
liiiques  cufpidate,  four-fided.”  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high, 
fmooth,  fometimes  hifpid  at  the  bafe,  A/owe/'j  pale  yellow, 
nerved.  Siliques  fmooih,  acuminate.  North  of  Africa. 
21.  B.  elon^ataiWvXflcn.  “ Leaves  petioled,  the  lower  (inuate, 
pinnatifid,  hifpid,  the  upper  frno  )th,  toothed;  filiques  toru- 
lofe, four-fided,  cufpidate.”  Root  biennial.  Stem  fmooth. 
Aacemej  very  long,  loofe.  little  longer  than  the  pe- 

duncle; valveahalf  as  long  as  the  diffepiment.  Waldftcin. 
Barren  land  in  Hungary.  22.  B.  Cheiranthus,  Willden. 
“Leaves  petioled,  pinnatifid,  dentate,  hifpid;  filiques  toru- 
lofe, with  a flat  beak.”  Root  biennial;  filique  one-feeded, 
Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  23.  B.  vefcaria,  Linn.  “ Leaves 
runcinate,  filques  hifpid,  covered  with  a (welling  calyx.” 
Root  annual,  fpindie-fhaped.  Stem  hairy,  branching.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  toothed,  fmooth  above.  Racemes  ereft,  terminat- 
ing. Flowers  yellow,  with  darker  veins.  Calyx  at  firft 
cylindrical,  afterwards  inflated.  Siliques  fhort,  oval,  or  el- 
liptic, hifpid  backwards.  24  B.  lyrata,  Willden.  “ Leaves 
hifpid,  the  root  ones  lyrate,  ftem  ones  toothed;  filiques  ob- 
long, compreffed.”  Stems  half  a foot  high,  Ample  or  branch- 
ing, feverai  riling  from  the  root,  with  few  leaves.  Stem-leaves 
fmall,  oblong,  petioled.  Flowers  violet,  veined.  Siliques 
(hort.  hifpid.  Sandy  deferts  in  the  north  of  Africa.  25.  B. 
craJffoUa,  Wiliden.  “ Leaves  pinatifid,  fegments  linear.” 
Vahl.  In  Egypt,  about  the  pyramids;  found  by  Forflcal. 

The  firft  five  fpecies  are  cultivated  merely  for  curiofity. 
They  (hould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  on  a bed  of  light 
earth,  and  when  they  are  fufficiently  grown,  thinned  but  not 
tranfplanted.  They  will  flower  in  June,  ripen  their  feeds 
in  Auguft,  and  afterwards  fow  themfelves,  requiring  no 
farther  care  except  weeding.  Thsfe  fpecies  that  are  culti- 
vated in  the  garden  or  field,  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen  or 
cattle,  or  for  other  purpofes,  are  the  B.  Napus  or  Navew, 
under  the  name  of  colefeed  or  rape,  (fee  Coleseed;)  a 
variety  of  the  B.  rapa,  or  Turnip,  (which  fee;)  the  cabbage; 
the  cauliflower;  and  broccoli;  the  turnip  cabbage  and  tur- 
nip rooted  cabbage.  We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  cab- 
bage has  been  reclaimed  from  its  wild  ftate,  and  cultivated 
as  a valuable  efculent  vegetable,  from  the  remotell  anti- 
quity. It  was  well  knows  to  Theophraitus,  and  is  men- 
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*ioned  by  all  the  fucceeding  Greek  and  Latin  authors  whe 
have  written  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  plants,  or  on  fubjtfts 
of  rural  economy;  but,  like  all  other  cultivated  plants,  it 
has  gradually  undergone  fo  many  changes,  and  afl'umed  fo 
many  permanent  varieties,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  a 
defcription  which  will  apply  to  the  whole.  We  may, 
however,  obferve  in  the  general,  fays  Duchefne,  who  has 
written  a particular  treatife  on  it,  that  it  has  always  a flelhy, 
cylindric,  afcending  caudex  ; a branched,  fmoeth,  and  lealy 
proper  caulis  or  Item  ; alternate,  fmooth  leaves  more  or  lefs 
green,  or  tindlured  with  red  or  violet;  the  lower  ones 
petiolcd,  runcinate  at  their  bafe,  and  more  or  lefs  finuate  ; 
the  upper  ones  Ample,  fmaller,  and  often  embracing  the 
ftem;  and  flowers  rather  large,  yellow  or  nearly  white,  in 
upright,  loofe,  and  terminating  racemes,  fucceeded  by  nearly 
cylindric  Cliques. 

The  numerous  varieties  are  divided  by  Mr.  Miller  into 
three  grand  families,  i.  Thofe  which  grow  in  a natural 
way,  without  forming  the  leaves  or  ftalks  into  a head,  com- 
prehending the  wild  colewort,  the  green  colewort,  the  bore- 
coles, and  the  turnip  cabbage.  2.  Thofe  which  form  their 
leaves  into  a head,  and  to  which  the  Englifli  gardeners  ex- 
cluiively  apply  the  term  cabbage.  3.  Thofe  which  form 
their  ftalks  into  a head,  as  the  cauliflower,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  broccoli. 

Duchefne  throws  them  into  fix  divifions.  i.  The  w'ild 
colewort,  unaltered  by  cultivation.  2,  The  improved  kinds, 
which  do  not  form  a head,  or  undergo  any  remarkable 
change  in  the  ftalk  or  root.  3.  The  proper  cabbages. 
4.  The  cauliflower.  5.  The  turnip-cabbage.  6.  The 
turnip-rooted  cabbage. 

I.  The  wild  colewort  unaltered  by  cultivation. 

Our  Englifh  botanifts  agree  in  confidering  the  fea  cab- 
bage, the  maritima  arhorea  feu  procerior  ramofa  maritima  of 
Morrifon  and  Ray’s  Synopfis,  as  the  parent  ftock.  But 
Duchefne  places  this  plant  under  his  fecond  diviCon;  though 
furely  with  little  propriety,  for  he  allows,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  grows  wild  on  the  coafts  of  England  and  France. 
Notwithftanding  this  inconCftency,  the  arrangement  is  im- 
plicitly adopted  by  La  Marck  and  Bofe.  Ray  afferts  that 
the  fea  cabbage  is  perennial,  and  fnppofes  (Hift.  Plant.) 
that  the  brajfica  rubra  vulgaris  of  John  Bauhin  is  only  a 
land  variety  of  it.  Hudfoii,  Rbbfon,  Withering,  (iftedit.) 
and  even  Dr.  Smith,  make  it  biennial.  Miller,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Martin,  feems  to  confound  it  with  the  napo-braf- 
fica  or  turnip-cabbage,  fays,  that  it  grows  naturally  on  the 
fea-fhore  near  Dover;  that  it  has  a perennial  branching 
ftalk,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  others;  that  the  leaves 
are  inclining  to  a purple  colour,  and  are  placed  alternately 
on  the  branches,  (exa£Uy  agreeing  in  this  refpeA  with  the 
defcription  given  by  J.  Bauhin).  He  infills  that  it  is  a 
diftinfl  fpecies,  having  always  found  the  feeds  to  produce 
the  lame  plant,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  good 
ground  the  ftalks  will  be  much  ftronger  than  in  poor;  and 
adds,  that  the  young  (hoots,  after  they  are  much  frozen,  are 
very  fweet  and  good,  but  at  other  times  are  ftrong  and 
ftringv.  He  obferves,  afterwards,  that  the  perennial  cole- 
wort is  little  cultivated  in  the  gardens  near  London,  as  not 
being  fo  good  for  the  table,  unlefs  in  very  hard  froft  v though 
it  is  very  hardy,  will  grow  two  years  before  it  runs  up  to 
feed,  and  will  afterwards  produce  many  fide  (hoots,  con- 
tinuing in  poor  land  three  or  four  years,  but  in  a rich  foil 
not  fo  long.  La  Marck  and  Bofc,  adopting  the  defcription 
of  Duchefne,  confirm  the  opinion  of  Ray  and  Miller.  In 
France  feveral  other  kinds  have  been  grafted  on  this  ftock; 
and  though  the  produce  has  not  been  of  long  duration,  it 
has  always  been  very  remarkable.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems 


probable,  that  the  perennial  colewort  of  Miller  is  the  only^ 
improved  variety  of  the  fea  cabbage,  and  that  the  French 
botanifts  are  right  in  feeking  for  another  origin  of  our 
common  cultivated  biennial  kinds. 

The  plant  which  Duchefne  thinks  the  parent  of  the 
common  garden  colewort,  the  borecoles,  true  cabbages,  &c. 
is  what  he  calls  brajfica  oleracea  arverjis,  which  he  deferibes 
as  growing  from  a (mall,  fibrous  tap-root,  about  15  or  18 
inches  high  when  wild,  but  riling  to  the  height  of  tour  or 
five  feet  when  cultivated,  and  having  a branched  ftem,  with 
fmall  finuated  leaves  more  or  lefs  deeply  divided ; the  lower 
ones  lyre-lhaped,  the  ftem  ones  heact-fliaped,  elongated  and 
feflile.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  ef- 
pecially  about  Lifle,  for  the  ufe  of  cattle,  and  for  the  fake 
of  an  excellent  oil  compreffed  from  its  feeds,  which  muft  net 
be  confounded  with  the  oil  of  the  navew,  or  rape  oil  of 
England.  It  is  fown  in  July,  fhould  be  tranplaiited  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  ripens  its  feeds  about  the 
midd'e  of  the  July  following.  If  defigned  for  cattle,  it 
fhould  be  fown  in  June,  and  the  leaves  may  be  plucked  in 
November;  but  as  it  is  hardy,  it  is  better  to  preferve  it  till 
other  kinds  of  green  forage  begin  to  fail.  After  winter,  if 
its  ftem  be  cut  fome  inches  above  the  ground,  it  will  pro- 
duce a fecond  crop  of  leaves  for  fpring  ufe. 

II.  Of  the  cultivated  improved  kinds  which  do  not 
form  a head,  or  undergo  any  remarkab.e  change,  either  in 
the  ftalk  or  root,  the  principal  are  the  common  green  cole- 
wort, or  Dorfetihire  kale  of  the  Engli(h  gardeners;  and  the 
borecoles  or  curled  coleworts.  The  common  green  cole- 
wort is  cultivated  in  France,  and  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
to  feed  milch  cattle  and  fheep,  but  is  not  ufed  in  the 
kitchen  till  it  is  tendered  by  froll.  It  is  nearly  fuperfeded 
in  the  gardens  about  London  by  the  fugar-loaf  cabbage 
plants,  which,  from  December  to  April,  are  the  fweeteft 
greens  yet  known.  The  borecoles  are  more  efteemed  than- 
the  common  colewort,  as  being  more  delicate  and  equally 
hardy:  but  like  it  they  are  tough  and  bitter,  till  they  have 
been  expofed  to  froft.  (See  the  next  article.) 

III.  The  proper  cabbages,  whofe  leaves  form  a head. 

The  effeA  of  cultivation  upon  this  variety  is  confined  to 

the  lower  leaves,  which  are  large,  roundifh,  and  nearly 
entire ; and  are  fet  fo  clofe  logethe.-,  that  they  lie  upon  each 
other  like  the  fcales  of  a bulb;  and  increafing  in  compafknefs 
as  they  increafe  in  fize,  prevent,  tor  fome  time  the  devc- 
lopement  of  the  flowering  ftem,  and  its  branches..  (See  the 
next  article.) 

Cabbages  were  a favourite  efculent  vegetable  with  the 
Romans;  and  as  the  late  excellent  Mr.  White  has  obferved,^ 
muft  have  been  knov;n,  in  fome  of  their  varieties,  to  our 
Saxon  arceilors,  fince  the  rr^onth  of  February  was  called' 
by  them  fprouHale.  They  are  Hill  in  univerfal  ufe,  but  are 
often  productive  of  flatulence  and  indigeftion.  The  winter 
cabbages  are  mofl  whclciome,  efpccially  when  they  have 
been  tendered  with  froft.  They  are  faid  to  be  improved  in 
this  rtfpeCl  at  an  earlier  feafon,  by  being  kept  fome  time 
after  they  are  gathered,  and  fuffer^d  to  wither  a little  before 
they  are  dreffed.  An  agreeable  pickle  is  fometimes  made 
of  them,  by  cutting  them  into  fix  or  eight  pieces,  according 
to  their  fize,  putting  them  for  a few  moments  into  boiling 
water,  and  then  plunging  them  in  vinegar,  which,  efpecially 
at  firft,  (hon’d  be  occafionally  changed,  throwing  in  a little 
fait  each  time.  In  this  form  they  are  an  excellent  antifeor— 
butic,  and  are  found  a valuable  fea-ftore.  The  Germans 
and  other  northern  nations  have  a dill  more  falutary  and 
pleafant  preparation,  which  they  call  four-crout.  With  an 
inftrument  made  for  the  purpofe,  they  cut  the  head  of  a 
large  variety  (braiSsa  capitaia  maxima)  into  fmsll  (hreds. 
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and  then  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  dry  in  the  fimde.  They 
afterwards  put  thefe  fhreds  into  a common  caflt  open  at  one 
end,  and  if  it  has  contained  wine  or  vinegar,  it  will  be  more 
favourable  to  the  neceflary  fermentation  , otherwife  the  in- 
fide  (hould  be  rubbed  with  a little  leven  of  old  four-crout. 
The  cover  of  the  open  end  fliould  be  ftrong,  that  it  may 
fuftain  a large  weight,  and  (hould  have  a handle  fixed  in  the 
middle  that  it  may  be  readily  put  on  and  taken  off.  A 
quantity  of  very  fine  fea  fait  fiiould  be  procured,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  to  twenty  cabbages.  A layer 
of  this  fait  is  firft  evenly  fpread  at  the  bottom  of  the  caile  ; 
on  this  is  placed  a layer  of  the  fitreds  fix  inches  thick.  A 
man  in  llrong  boots,  well  walked  and  very  clean,  then  gets 
into  the  callt,  and  treads  down  the  mafs  till  it  is  reduced  to 
the  thickntfs  of  three  inches.  Similar  layers  of  fait  and 
flireds  of  cabbage  are  put  in  and  trodden  down  in  their  turn, 
^ till  the  caile  is  nearly  full,  but  the  iaft  layer  muft  be  of  fait. 
Some  iarpe  frcllt  cabbage-leaves  are  then  laid  ctf,  and 
covered  with  a wet  cloth;  and  on  the  cloth  is  put  the  cover 
of  the  caile  prefled  down  by  heavy  weights,  to  prevent  the 
croiit  from  fwelling  and  riling  during  the  time  of  its  fermen- 
tation. A feafoning  either  of  juniper  berries,  or,  which  is 
much  better,  cf  caraway  feeds,  is  mingled  with  the  cabbage, 
but  not  with  the  fait,  and  an  empty  fpace  of  about  two 
inches  is  left  at  the  top.  The  llireds  are  fooii  deprived  of 
part  of  their  vegetable  juice  by  the  prtflTure.  Thi-  fluid, 
which  naturally  rifes  to  the  top, is  green,  turbid,  and  fetid, 
and  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a cock  placed  two  or  three 
inches  below  it.  A new  brine  is  then  added,  which  alfo 
loon  becom.es  foul,  and  is  drawn  off  in  the  fame  manner. 
After  thefe  operations  have  been  continued  twelve  or  fif- 
teen days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  place,  the  liquor  will  remain  clear  and  fwett : but  care 
miill;  be  taken  that  there  be  always  about  an  inch  ol  brine 
at  the  top,  and  that  no  fpace  be  left  between  the  cover  of 
the  calk  and  the  cabbage,  which  will  otherwife  acquire  a 
putrid  offerifive  fraell.  Sour-crout,  well  made,  and  well 
kept,  has  a very  pleafant  acid  tafte,  efpecially  if  it  be  walked 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  caile,  and  m.ixed,  before  it  is  ferved 
pp,  with  a little  vinegar.  It  has  been  found  highly  fer- 
viceable  in  long  voyages,  as  a prefervative  Irom  the  fea‘ 
feurvy.  For  the  IVth,  Vth,  and  Vlth  divifions,  fee  the 
next  article. 

I3rassica,  in  Gardening,  comprehends-  cabbage,  bore- 
cole, turnip  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  cole,  or  rape,  and 
turnip  ; and  of  coiirfe  affords  fome  of  the  bell  clculcnt  ve- 
getables of  the  kitchen  garden. 

The  fpecies  chiefly  cultivated  arc  fuch  as  follow;  <11/2;,  the 
B.  oleraceat  or  common  cabbage,  which  has  a biennial  root, 
and  upright,  flelhy  ftalk,  of  oblong  roundilh  leaves,  which 
in  fome  varieties  clofely  cabbage  into  large  compadl  heads; 
but  in  others  they  fpread  lool'e  and  open. 

T.  ne  varieties  of  this  are  the  common  her, ding  cabbage, 
with  a roundilh,  oblong,  clofely  cabbaged  head,  of  roundifli 
or  oblong,  plane,  entire  leaves;  the  Baveyr  cabbage,  w'ith  a 
roundifli  and  oblong  clofely  cabbaged  head,  of  roundilh, 
crumpiy-curied  leaves;  the  fimbriated  open  cabbage,  cr 
borecole,  having  a tall  Hem,  crowned  by  an  open  Iccle  head, 
of  oblong  cut,  fimbriated-curled  leaves,  fpr  adjng  open  but 
never  cabbaging  ; the  Siberian  borecole,  Scotch  ccl.-  or  kale, 
with  a llrong  lltm,  crowned  by  a large  open  head,  of  oblong, 
roundilh,  broad,  thick,  cut,  curly  leaves,  not  cabbaging  ; 
the  green,  common,  open  colewort,  having  a fliort  flem, 
crowned  with  an  open  head  of  oblongilh  plane  leaves,  not 
cabbaging ; the  turnip-cabbage,  with  the  ftalk  and  root 
fwelling,  turnip- lhaped,  being  crowned  by  a head  of  open 
oblongilh  leaves,  never  doling  to  cabbage;  the  cluftered 


braffica,  or  cauliflower,  with  an  upright  fliortilh  ftalk,  crowned 
by  an  open  head  of  oblong,  narrow',  plane,  entire  leaves,  not 
cabbaging,  but  having  a large  cluftered  flower-head  in  the 
centre;  and  the  Italian  cabbage  called  broccoli,  having  an 
ered  robuft  ftalk,  crowned  by  a large  epen  head  of  oblong, 
dark,  and  light-green  plane  leaves,  not  cabbaging,  but  afford- 
ing a cluftered  flower-head  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of  a 
caul  flo  wer. 

B.  Napus,  navew',  rape,  or  cole,  has  a fpindle-fuaped  bien» 
nial  root,  and  oblong,  lyre-fliEperi,  deeply  divided,  finuated, 
fmooth  leaves,  not  cabbaging  ; the  ftem  leaves  being  oblong 
and  cordate.  This  is  feidom  cultivated  in  the  garden,  but 
is  valuable  as  a field  crop;  the  culture,  application,  and  ufe 
of  which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.  See  Cole. 

B.  llapa  or  turnip,  produces  a large  round  flcfliy  annual 
root,  crowned  with  oblong,  cut,  finuated,  rough  leaves. 

As  thefe  plants  are  mollly  conlidered  among  gardeners  as 
different,  and  as  requiring  different  modes  of  culture,  they 
may  be  treated  of  under  leparate  heads. 

Of  the  B.  capitatata  or  common  heading  cabbage,  the 
varieties  are  numercus,  and  all  denominated  cabbages,  from 
the  circumftance  of  their  inner  leaves  turning  in  clofely  over 
one  another,  till  by  degrees  they  form  a large,  compact, 
globular,  or  oval  head,  lome  of  them  attaining  a very  large 
fi7.e.  And  as  fome  of  them  are  in  perfeftion  in  fu-m-mer,  and 
others  late  in  autumn,  they  are  fub-divided  into  fummer  and 
autumn  cabbages. 

Of  the  early  fummer  kind  the  varieties  are  the  fmall, 
roundilh,  early  cabbage,  and  the  larger,  oblong,  early  cab- 
bage. 7'he  firft  comes  early  in  Mayv  and  the  fecond  about 
the  middle,  or  latter  end  ; both  of  them  foon  become  very- 
hard,  and  crack;  and,  therefore,  no  confidcrable  quan- 
tity fltould  be  raifed,  where  the  ufe  of  the  family  is  only  re- 
garded. 

Of  the  fugar-loaf  kind  the  varieties  are  the  early  dwarf 
fiigar,  the  large,  andhollovv  fugar-loaf.  The  firft  is  a fmall, 
longifli,  pyramidal  cabbage,  v.  hich  comes  in  early  in  June, 
and  is  very  fweet  while  young,  but  foon  grows  hard.  The 
fecond  is  a large,  pyramidal,  hohow  cabbage,  that  comes  in 
about  the  end  of  Jui'e,  and  is  in  full  perftdliou  in  July  and 
Augull,  feldorn  growing  hard  or  cracking.  It  is  a fine  fa- 
mily and  market  cabbage. 

The  early  Yorklliire  cabbage  is  a roundilh,  oblong, 
heading  cabbage  of  a moderate  fixe,  growing  clofe,  hearting 
quickly,  and  cabbaging  early  in  fummer,  as  in  May,  June, 
or  July,  &c.  It  is  an  exceeding  good,  tender-boiling,  fwcet- 
eating  cabbage,  proper  to  cultivate  with  the  large  fugar-loaf 
kind,  &c.  as  a principal,  early,  and  general  fummer  crop,  and 
for  autumn  and  winter  ufe  as  young  light  cabbages. 

The  early  Batterfea  cabbage  is  a roundilh-oval-head- 
ing,  rather  fmaililh  cabbage,  that  heads  quick,  comes  in 
early,  and  is  excellent  for  ufe  while  moderately  young,  or 
of  middling  light  growth,  before  it  becomes  very  hard. 

The  early  Ruffia  cabbage  is  a fmall  roundilh  cabbage 
that  comes  in  about  June  and  July,  heads  very  fall,  and 
loon  grows  hard;  but  if  ufed  while  young  and  hollow  is 
very  fweet  and  tender. 

Of  the  autumn  and  winter  kinds  the  principal  forts  are 
the  common  round  white  cabbage,  vvhich  is  a large  middle- 
fized,  roundifli,  very  white  cabbage,  that  is  in  perfedlfon 
about  Augull  and  September,  and  which  gradually  acquires 
a degree  of  hardnefs.  It  is  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
winter. 

The  long-fided  cabbage  is  a large,  oval,  and  roundilh 
hollow  cabbage,  which  never  grows  hard,  is  exceedingly 
fweet  and  tender,  and  in  high  perfedlion  in  Auguft,  or 
September  and  Oftober. 

The 
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Tke  di-um-kead,  or  great  fiat-topped  cal>bage,  is  a very 
Jarge  fpreading  cabbage,  generally  very  broad,  and  flat  at 
top,  and  pretty  clofe  and  firm,  It  is  in  perfeftion  in  Septem- 
ber, and  will  continue  till  Chriftmas,  or  longer. 

The  hollow  cabbage  is  a large,  roundilh-oval,  hollow  cab- 
bage, which  feldom  grows  hard,  is  fweet  tafted,  and  comes 
into  perreftion  from  Augull  to  Oftober. 

The  mufle  cabbage  is  a middle  fized,  roundilh,  hollow, 
very  tender,  crifp-eating  cabbage,  of  a miiflcy  feent.  It  is  in 
perfedtion  from  Auguft  pr  September  till  Chriftmas. 

The  giant,  or  great  Scotch  cabbage,  is  an  admirable 
large  rouridifh  cabbage,  heading  very  clofe  and  hard, 
arrives  to  perfection  in  September  and  October,  and  will 
continue  all  winter.  It  is  principally  valued  as  a field  cab- 
bagfe  for  feeding  cattle  ; but  eligible  alfo  occafionally  for 
family  ufe. 

The  American  cabbage  is  a very  large  roundilh  cab- 
bage, principally  for  field  culture. 

The  Devonfhire  cabbage  is  an  exceedingly  large  very 
gfood  cabbage,  eligible  both  for  the  purpoles  of  the  two 
laft  forts,  and  as  a profitable  domeftic  cabbage,  about 
the  end  of  autumn  and  in  winter. 

The  red  cabbage  is  a middle-fized,  roundilh,  thick - 
leaved  cabbage,  heading  very  hard,  the  whole  of  a red 
colour  ; the  darker  the  red,  and  the  more  thick  and  flefhy 
the  leaves,  without  any  white  in  the  ribs  and  veins,  the  more 
valuable.  It  is  in  perfeftion  from  autumn  until  the  end  of 
winter,  as  well  as  all  the  fpring  months  till  May  ; efteemed 
principally  as  a choice  pickle,  and  to  eat  raw  as  a fallad. 

All  thefe  forts  or  varieties  of  cabbage  are  biennial,  being 
raifed  from  feed,  and  attaining  perfedlion  the  firft  year ; and 
the  fecond  Ihooting  up  into  ftalk,  to  flower,  and  feed,  foon 
after  wholly  perilliing. 

Both  the  fummer  and  winter  kinds  are  raifed  from  feed 
fown  annually  in  beds  of  common  earth,  from  which  they 
muft  be  afterwards  tranfplanted.  The  chief  periods  of 
lowing  are  autumn  and  fpring  ; thole  plants  raifed  in  the  au- 
tumn arrive  at  perfedlion  early  the  following  fummer;  and  the 
fpring-raifed  plants  cabbage  the  fame  year  in  fummer  and 
autumn,  and  attain  full  perfeftion.  But  the  larger  autumn 
forts,  fown  in  the  fpring,  do  not  in  general  cabbage  fo  foon 
in  autumn,  or  to  fo  large  a fize  as  the  autumn-raifed  crop, 
planted  out  chiefly  in  the  latter-end  of  that  feafon  or  ihe 
beginning  of  winter,  or  partly  early  in  the  following  fpring, 
but  will  be  cabbaged  in  good  peifeflion  in  Auguft  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  of  courfe  always  proper  to  fow  fome  in  both 
the  autumn  and  fpring  feafoiis. 

Method  of  culture  in  the  fummer  hinds . 

In  the  culture  of  thefe  plants,  for  the  early  and  firft  gene- 
ral fummer  crops,  the  proper  forts  are  the  dwarf  and  other 
fmall  earlier  kinds,  which  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  Ihould 
only  be  fown  in  fmall  portions  ; larger  fupplies  of  the  Bat- 
tel fea,  or  which  is  probably  better,  the  large  fugar-loaf, 
and  Yorkftiire,  being  put  in,  the  former  to  come  in  early  as 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  others  to  fucceed  them  in  June 
and  July.  Some  of  the  early  Ruffia  cabbage  may  alfo  be 
provided. 

Thus  the  autumn  fowing  ferves  for  the  early  and  firft 
main  fpring  and  fummer  crops  of  the  following  year,  and 
the  fpring  fowing  for  fucceffion  crops  in  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. Where  the  autumn  fowing  has  been  omitted,  care 
ihould  be  taken  to  put  fome  feed  in  as  early  in  the  fpring  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  as  the  beginning  or  any  time  in 
February,  or  early  in  March,  in  a warm  fituation  for  the 
purpofe  of  ear  y cabbages. 

In  order  to  raife  an  early  and  general  fummer  crop  of  any  or 
all  of  thefe  forts,  a fuitable  quantity  of  good  frefti  feed  Ihould 
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be  fown  precifely  about  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  Auguft  ; 
as  if  fown  earlier,  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  up  to  feed  in 
fpring ; and  if  fown  much  later,  they  do  not  acquire  due 
ftrength  before  winter. 

For  this  purpofe  a fpot  of  rich  ground  in  an  open  expo- 
fure  is  to  be  carefully  prepared,  by  digging  it  nearly  one 
fpade  deep,  and  dividing  it  into  four  feet  wide  beds  ; fowing 
the  feed  immediately,  each  fort  feparately,  and  raking  it  in 
evenly.  If  the  feafon  proves  (bowery,  the  plants  will  rife  in 
ten  or  twelve  days ; but  if  dry  weather  prevail,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  water  the  beds  frequently,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  appear,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  When 
the  plants  have  leaves  of  an  inch  or  two  in  breadth,  it  is  pro- 
per to  prick  out  a quantity  of  the  larger  plants  from  the  feed- 
bed  into  nurfery-beds,  in  order  that  they  nnay  acquire  due 
ftrength,  previous  to  their  being  planted  out  for  good  in 
Oiftober,  and  the  following  fpring.  In  this  intention,  dig 
over  an  open  fpot  of  the  heft;  ground,  and  divide  it  into  beds 
as  before,  raking  the  furface  fmooth  ; then  prick  out  the 
plants  in  rows  fix  inches  diftant,  and  three  or  four  inches 
apart  in  the  lines,  giving  them  a full  watering,  which,  if  dry 
weather  fucceeds,  muft  be  repeated  occafionally. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  this  fituation,  fome  till  Odober 
or  November,  and  the  principal  part  till  February,  March, 
or  April  in  the  following  year,  at  each  of  which  periods  a 
quantity  of  the  ftouteft  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain  to  cabbage ; good  ground  in  an 
open  ex pofure  being  allowed  them,  which,  if  well  dunged, 
and  dug  in  about  a fpade  deep,  will  be  the  better.  The 
plants  are  moftly  put  in  by  line  and  dibble,  in  rows ; the 
fmall  early  kinds  at  two  feet  diftant,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  in  the  lines ; but  the  large  fugar-loaf  and  Yorkfhirc 
kinds  fhould  be  fet  two  feet  and  a half  diftant  every  way.  A 
double  quantity  of  thefe  forts  (hould  be  planted,  for  the 
fupply  of  a family  ; as  the  fmall  early  kinds  feldom  continue 
long  before  they  grow  hard. 

But  in  planting  crops  of  early  or  fummer  cabbages,  either 
in  duturnn  or  fpring,  fome  may  occafionally  be  planted  clofer 
than  thefe  diftances  advifed  for  the  principal  (landing  crops, 
in  order  to  admit  of  thinning  out  for  ufe,  by  degree?,  ia 
young  fmall  growth,  and  a portion  alfo  planted  in  rows  at 
only  eighteen  inches,  as  under,  by  a foot  in  the  row. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  autumn  planting# 
fometimes  fuffer  by  the  feverity  of  froft  or  other  caufes  m 
winter,  the  deficiencies  (hould  be  made  good  occalionally 
from  the  plants  in  the  nurfery  beds. 

Thofe  that  have  remained  in  thefe  beds  all  the  winter 
(hould  be  planted  out  in  February,  if  the  weather  be  tem- 
perate and  open,  where  they  are  to  remain,  though,  if  much 
cut  by  the  winter  froft,  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain  until 
March  or  April  to  become  ftrong.  When  the  winter  hao- 
pens  to  be  fo  fevere  as  to  cut  off  mod  of  the  autumn-raifed 
plants,  recourfc  muft  be  had  to  an  early  fpring-fowing  ia 
February  or  March  ; the  fooner  the  better. 

Where  conftant  fucceffions  of  perfeftly  young  cabbage* 
are  required  through  the  fummer  and  autumn  feafons,  it  is 
neceffary  to  perform  fpring  and  fummer  fowings,  to  fucceed 
thofe  of  the  autumn-raifing.  Some  feed  of  the  large  fugar- 
loaf  End  York(hire  cabbage  (hould  be  fown  in  February, 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  fmaller  portion* 
in  May,  managing  them  as  already  dirtfted,  which  will  fur- 
ni(h  fupplies  of  young  cabbages  in  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep- 
tember, &c.  A fmall  crop  may  alfo  be  fown  in  June,  or 
early  in  July,  to  plant  out  for  fuccelfions  of  fmall  young 
cabbages,  or  good  cabbage  coleworts,  in  the  latter  end  of 
autumn  and  early  part  of  winter. 

All  the  culture  cabbage  crops  require,  after  being  planted 
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out  where  they  are  to  grow,  is  hoeing  the  ground  over  oc- 
cafionally  between  them  in  dry  weather  to  deftroy  weeds, 
and  loofening  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  plants  ; and  when  they  have  advanced  a 
little,  drawing  fome  earth  once  or  twice  about  the  bottoms 
of  their  Items,  to  ftrengthen  the  plants  and  forward  them  ; as 
in  forward  fprings  the  carliell  forts  will  often  make  efforts 
for  heading  the  latter  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  j if  anxi- 
ous to  have  them  as  forward  as  poflible,  fome  of  the  belt 
may  be  aflided,  by  tying  their  leaves  moderately  clofe  to- 
gether with  an  ofier  twig,  or  piece  of  bafs,  which  promotes 
their  cabbaging,  whitens  them  internally,  makes  them  more 
crifp  and  tender,  and  caufesthem  to  be  ready  for  ufe  a week 
or  ten  days  earlier.  In  cutting  fummer  cabbages  it  is  pro  - 
per to  permit  fome  ftalks  to  remain  to  produce  crops  of 
iprouts,  which  they  afford  abundantly.  Thcfe  may  either 
be  gathered  while  young  and  green,  or  fome  left  to  (land  for 
forming  little  heads,  either  of  which  are  in  many  inffances 
preferred  to  other  fummer  greens ; for  this  purpofe  fugar- 
loaf  and  Yorkfhire  cabbage-ftalks  Ihould  be  preferred. 

Method  of  culture  in  the  autumn  kinds. 

In  the  culture  of  thefc  forts  it  is  neceffary  to  confider 
thofe  of  the  white  or  green  kinds,  and  the  red  feparately. 
Thefe  fores  are  adapted  principally  for  autumn  and  winter 
ufe,  as  they  rar.-ly  attain  any  degree  of  perfeftion  before 
Auguft  ; and  fome  of  the  larger  kinds  not  till  September 
and  06lober,  but  continue  in  excellent  condition  till  Chrift- 
mas,  or  fometimes  till  the  end  of  winter,  fome  of  the  forts 
arriving  at  a great  bulk.  When  ufed  while  young,  or  be- 
fore they  grow  hard,  they  are  excellent  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  feafon  for  lowing  all  the  late  kinds  is,  as  has  been  ob- 
fervedj  either  autumn  or  April ; but  to  have  a large  fuc- 
ceflion,  it  is  neceffary  to  fow  fome  feed  at  both  feafons,  thofe 
fown  in  autumn  and  the  firft  week  in  Auguft  arriving  at  per- 
fedion  early  in  the  following  autumn,  as  Auguft  and  Sep- 
tember ; and  the  fpring  fowing  coming  in  about  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  September,  or  towards  Michaelmas,  though 
they  feldom  attain  any  tolerable  perfedlion  till  the  end  of 
Oftober.  They  are  very  fine  in  November  and  December, 
but  rarely  attain  fo  large  a growth  as  the  autumn-raifed 
plants. 

The  fame  method  of  putting  the  feed  in,  and  pricking  out 
the  plants,  is  to  be  obferved,  as  in  the  fummer  kinds.  The 
time  for  planting  out  the  autumn-raifed  plants  is,  for  a few 
Odlohcr  or  November,  but  for  the  principal  part  February, 
or  early  in  March ; and  for  the  fpring-raifed  plants.  May 
and  June.  All  of  them  rnuft  have  an  open  expofure  of  well 
dunged  ground,  and  the  plants  fet  in  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  at  lead  diftant ; and  for  the  larger  kinds,  a yard  diftant 
each  w'ay  Ihould  be  allowed. 

All  the  culture  they  need  is  that  of  hoeing,  to  extirpate 
weeds,  and  drawing  earth  about  their  Hems,  w'hich  is  an  effen- 
tial  piece  of  culture  in  the  whole  cabbage  tribe  of  plants. 

The  red  cabbage  is  principally  valued  for  pickling,  and  oc- 
cafionally  for  being  fhred  fmall  and  eaten  as  fallad,  fometimes 
alfo  for  ttewing.  It  attains  perfeftion  in  autumn  and  winter. 

The  culture  which  it  requires  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
former  forts.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  autumn  and  fpring  ; 
but  as  it  is  a late  cabbage,  the  fpring-raifed  plants  do  not 
acquire  the  full  fize  fo  foon  in  the  proper  feafon  as  thofe 
fown  and  railed  in  the  preceding  autumn  ; though  it  is  ge- 
nerally proper  to  fow  fome  feed  in  both  thefe  feafons,  in 
order  to  obtain  a longer  fucceflion. 

It  is  moll  advifeable  to  fow  the  main  crop  in  autumn,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  as  in  that  cafe  the  young  plants 
will  be  fit  to  prick  out  in  September  or  Oftober  in  nurfery- 
beds.  They  ihould  Hand  four  or  hve  inches  afunderj  and  be 
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watered  if  the  weather  be  dry.  The  plants  arc  to  remain  til] 
they  acquire  a proper  growth  for  planting  out  where  they  are 
to  grow,  fome  either  the  fame  year  in  November  or  be- 
ginning of  December,  and  the  reft  in  the  fpring  following; 
or  the  whole  till  that  feafon,  as  February  or  March.  In 
either  cafe,  it  is  neceffary  to  allot  an  open  fituation  of  good 
mellow  ground,  which  fliould  be  well  dug  over  and  manured 
with  dung  j a quantity  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  being  then  drawn 
from  the  nurfery-bed,  fnould  be  planted  out  in  rows  at  not  left 
than  two  feet  and  a half  diftance  every  way.  After  being  thus 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  Hand,  they  only  require  the 
culture  of  occafional  hoeing  in  their  advancing  growth  in 
fpring,  and  beginning  of  fummer,  to  deftroy  the  nfing  weeds, 
and  loofen  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  at  the  fame  time 
drawing  a little  earth  about  the  lower  parts  of  their  Hems. 
They  will  by  this  means  advance  in  their  growth  in  a fpread- 
ing  open  manner  at  firft  and  towards  autumn,  gradually  form 
doling  hearts  in  the  centre,  and  increafe  to  large  cabbaged- 
heads  in  full  perfeflion  in  September  and  OAober,  &c- 
continuing  firm  for  fix  months  or  more,  being  hardy  enough 
to  refill  the  fevered  frofts.  Not  only  a fpring  fowing  is 
neceffary  to  have  a fucceflion  to  the  autumn  fown  main- 
crop  ready,  if  wanted  in  winter,  and  the  following  fpring, 
but  alfo  to  continue  longer  in  the  latter  feafon  before  they 
(hoot  for  feed.  If  the  fowing  for  a main-crop  in  autumn 
has  been  omitted,  fome  feed  mull  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  as 
in  February  or  early  in  March,  but  not  later  than  that 
month. 

The  young  plants  may  be  pricked  out  in  April  or  be- 
ginning  of  May  four  inches  afunder,  and  occafionally  wa- 
tered, continuing  a month  or  five  weeks  to  gain  fome  toler- 
able ftrength,  and  then  planting  them  out  two  feet  and  a 
half  afunder,  where  they  are  to  grow,  giving  them  the  ne- 
ceffary culture  of  hoeing,  as  in  the  former-mentioned  crops. 
They  cabbage  in  moderate  heads  about  September  and 
Odober,  and  continue  increafing  in  fize  during  November, 
if  the  weather  be  open,  and  are  proper  for  ufe  in  that  fea- 
fon, and  continue  good  late  in  the  fpring  till  April  and 
May. 

In  order  to  obtain  a fpring  fown  crop  as  forwart^  as  pof- 
fible  for  finally  planting  out,  fome  feed  may  be  fown  in 
February,  in  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  young  plants 
pricked  out  in  March  or  beginning  of  April,  in  a warm  fitu- 
ation, or  in  a frame,  if  an  unkindly  feafon  happens,  to  have 
occafional  protection,  with  glaffes,  &c.  in  cold  nights  and 
fharp  cutting  w'eather,  to  continue  them  forward  in  proper 
growth  for  fettjng  out  in  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and 
thereby  they  not  only  cabbage  fooner  but  in  greater  per- 
fefiion  and  fize  in  autumn. 

For  the  field  culture  and  modes  of  application  of  this  plant 
in  feeding  cattle,  fee  Cabbage. 

Method  of  culture  in  cabbage  colenvorts. 

Cabbage  coleworts  are  almoft  generally  fubftituted  in 
place  of  common  green  coleworts,  which,  though  valuable  on 
account  of  their  hardinefs  in  being  proof  againft  froft,  yet, 
as  table  greens,  are  apt  to  boil  tough  and  be  rank  tailed,  be- 
ing greatly  inferior  to  the  former.  What  were  formerly  un- 
derllood  by  coleworts  were  fuch  cabbage-greens  as  never 
clofed  or  cabbaged,  but  always  remained  quite  open  and 
green  to  the  heart,  and  were  raifed  for  autumn,  winter,  and 
fpring  ufe  as  open  greens ; but  at  prefent  cabbage  plants, 
while  they  continue  open  and  green,  or  juft  forming  little 
central  hearts,  are  moltly  denominated  coleworts,  and  are 
the  moll  fweet  and  tender  greens  that  can  be  cultivated  for 
autumn  and  winter  eating,  continuing  fine  all  the  fpring  till 
fummer  cabbages  are  ready.  For  winter  and  fpring  fup- 
plies,  a confidcrable  quantity  of  thefe  coleworts  fhould  always 
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be  raifed  in  autumn,  and  occafionally  in  fprinpf  and  fummer, 
for  fummer  and  autumn  coleworts,  fuch  as  fome  of  more 
early  and  clofe-growing,  quick-hearting  cabbage  kinds,  as 
thele,  even  in  their  young  Hate,  will  generally  have  fmall 
clofing  hearts  ; and  what  are  not  ufed  in  their  young  cole- 
wort  growth  may  be  permitted  to  ftand  to  grow  to  proper 
full-headed  cabbages.  For  this  purpofe,  any  of  the  fmaller 
or  moderate  fized  forts  of  white  or  green  heading  cabbages 
may  be  cultivated,  though  it  is  moft  advifeable,  as  juft,  ob- 
ferved,  to  fix  upon  fome  of  the  early  or  fummer  kinds,  as 
being  of  a more  clofe  hearting  growth,  more  tender,  and 
fweeter  than  the  larger  forts.  The  moft  eligible  of  thefe  are 
the  fugar-loaf,  Yorkftrre,  and  Batterfea  cabbages,  though 
the  fugar-loaf  kind  generally  furpaffes  all  the  other  forts  for 
eating. 

The  proper  time  for  fowing  the  feed  in  this  view  is  any 
time  in  July,  for  the  autumn  and  winter  crop  ; but  to  have 
them  continue,  without  running  for  Ipring  drawing,  fome 
fhould  alfo  be  fown  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  as  in  cab- 
bages, as  by  this  means  the  plants  will  continue  in  a cole- 
wort  ftate  all  the  fpring  months  till  May,  when  fuch  as  re- 
main a.lvance  in  growth  to  heading  cabbages,  eitner  to  cut 
young  ill  fmall  hearts,  or  to  Hand  and  form  proper  cabbaged 
heads  as  may  be  required.  But  where  a fuccelfion  of  cole- 
worts  is  wanted  all  iummer  and  autumn,  it  is  proper  to  fow 
fome  of  the  fame  forts  alfo  in  the  fpring,  in  February,  Mardi, 
or  beginning  ot  April,  and  in  June  and  July  to  plant  out  at 
different  times,  and  thus  provide  coleworts  and  fmall-hearted 
young  cabbages  throughout  the  iummer  months. 

In  railing  thefe  different  crops  of  coleworts,  fome  feed  for 
each  fhould  be  fown  in  an  open  fituation,  moderately  thick, 
raking  it  in  evenly ; and  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  inches  broad,  the  plants  fiiould  be  fet  out 
where  they  are  to  ftand,  in  rows  a foot  afunder,  and  half 
that  diftance  in  the  rows ; all  the  culture  they  afterwards 
require  is,  to  have  the  ground  occafionally  hoed  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  and  loofen  it  about  the  plants.  When  the  plants 
are  as  large  as  a full  grown  cofs  lettuce,  they  are  of  proper 
fize  to  be  drawn  as  coleworts. 

In  drawing  them  for  ufe,  efpecially  the  fpring  crops,  where 
there  is  a large  quantity,  every  other  row  may  be  taken, 
permitting  the  intermediate  ones  to  ftand  to  cabbage,  cutting 
for  ufe  alfo  every  other  plant  in  the  remaining  rows,  accord- 
ing as  they  form  little  hearts,  leaving  the  others  to  cabbage 
more  perfedlly. 

Method  of  culture  in  the  Savoy  kinds. 

The  Savoy  is  a variety  of  the  cabbage,  which,  with  care, 
always  retains  its  difference  from  feed  ; it  admits  of  fome 
varieties,  all  of  which  have  crumply  curled  leaves,  and  head 
or  cabbage  to  a large  fize.  The  principal  varieties  are  the 
common  green  Savoy,  the  large  green  Dutch  Savoy,  the 
yellow  Savoy,  the  round-headed  Savoy,  the  oval-headed 
Savoy,  and  the  fugar-loaf  Savoy,  which  are  all  excellent  for 
autumn  and  winter  ufe. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent times,  from  the  beginning  of  February  till  the  middle 
of  April;  and  for  the  very  early  autumn  crop,  a fowing  may 
be  made  in  Auguft.  Each  fowing  fhould  be  made  in  an 
open  fituation,  and  the  feed  raked  well  in.  When  the  plants 
have  leaves  an  inch  or  two  broad,  and  ftand  thick  in  the  feed 
bed,  it  is  proper  to  prick  out  a quantity  of  them  on  feparate 
beds  three  or  four  inches  diftant,  to  acquire  ftrength  againft 
the  time  of  planting  them  out  finally.  Some  of  the  autumn 
raifed  plants  may  be  fet  out  in  OAober,  or  the  following 
months,  if  the  weather  be  open,  and  wholly  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring  ; and  thofe  raifed  from  early  fpring  fowings  fhould 
be  planted  out  finally  as  foon  as  the  plants  are  of  proper 
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growths.  The  general  crops  of  the  later  fpring-raifed  plants 
may  be  planted  out  occafionally,  as  ground  is  cleared,  from 
May  till  Auguft  ; thofe  planted  out  early  being  fet  two  feet 
and  a half  diftant  every  way,  and  the  next  crop  about  two 
feet ; but  the  latter  plantings  need  not  be  planted  at  more 
than  a foot  and  a half  diftant. 

It  is  fometimes  cuftomary  to  plant  out  the  fummer  crops 
of  thefe  plants  between  rows  of  forward  beans,  peas,  kidney- 
beans,  cauliflower."!,  early  cabbage,  and  other  plants,  that 
Hand  diftant  in  rows,  and  are  foon  to  come  off  the  ground  ; 
as  by  this  praftice  fame  ground  is  gained  ; but  the  plants 
are- generally  fineft  when  they  are  planted  out  in  a clear  open 
fpot  of  ground,  previoufly  well  dug  over  for  their  reception. 
In  performing  the  fummer  plantings,  it  is  of  much  advan- 
tage to  chufe  moiit  weather  for  the  work,  otherwife  water- 
ing muft  be  praftifed  feveral  times  tftl  the  plants  have 
ftricken  frefh  root. 

All  the  culture  that  is  afterwards  required  is,  to  hoe  them 
well,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  to  draw  a little  earth  up  to 
their  ftems  ociafionally. 

Method  of  culture  in  the  borecole  kind. 

In  the  borecole  varieties  of  cabbage,  the  plants  are  open, 
never  clofing  to  form  a head  or  cabbage.  They  poflefs  a 
peculiar  degree  of  hardinefs,  fo  as  alinoft  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  fevereft  winter.  The  forts  moftlv  cultivated  are  the 
green  curled  borecole,  the  red  curled  borecole,  the  thick- 
leaved curled  borecole,  and  the  finely  fringed  borecole. 
They  moftly  rife  with  a thick  ftalk  a yard  or  more  in  iuight, 
furmounted  by  a large  head  of 'thick  leaves  ; in  fome  fpread- 
ing  horizontally  every  way,  being  finely  fringed  and  curled; 
but  there  are  others  that  grow  more  contradfcdly.  In  all 
the  forts  the  ftems  produce  numerous  fine  fprouts  early  in 
ipring,  clofely  furrounding  them  for  fome  length,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  principal  or  main  top  heads,  boil  exceedingly 
green  and  tender.  The  main  heads  come  in  for  ufe  in  au- 
tumn and  winter,  and  the  fprouts  early  in  the  fpring. 

They  are  raifed  by  fowing  feed  annua’ly  from  March  to 
the  middle  of  April,  for  the  main  crops ; and  a fmaller  por- 
tion, in  the  beginning  of  May  for  a fucceflion.  Tl  ey 
fhould  all  be  fown  in  open  fituations,  not  too  thick,  and 
the  feed  raked  in.  A quantity  of  the  plar;ts,  wh..n  the 
leaves  are  an  inch  or  two  broad,  fhould  be  piicktd  out  on 
beds  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  to  remain  five  or  fix  weeks, 
fo  as  to  obtain  a proper  degree  of  ftrength  for  the  late  crops  to 
be  felefted  out  finally  in  June  and  July  for  the  mam  crops, 
in  rows  two  or  three  feet  and  a half  afunder  ; and  for  the  late 
crops,  early  in  Auguft,  placing  thefe  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
and  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows.  Moift  weather  fliould,  if 
pofQble,  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe. 

A fmall  crop  may  alfo  be  fown  in  autumn,  or  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  to  ftand  the  winter  in  young  growth, 
and  be  planted  out  early  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  be  of  the 
largeft  full  fize  in  the  following  autumn. 

For  the  field  culture  of  thefe  plants,  and  their  application 
aa  the  food  of  cattle,  fheep,  &c.  fee  Borecole. 

The  Siberian  borecole,  or  Scotch  cole,  is  a fort,  fome  of 
which  grow  with  very  tall  Items  and  large  open  heads ; 
others  more  robuft,  with  (hotter  ftems  and  larger  heads  of 
broad  curly  leaves ; in  fome  forts,  fpreading  ; in  others, 
ftanding  eredt.  Thefe  forts  are  not  fo  generally  efteemed  aa 
the  common  borecoles  to  cultivate  in  the  garden  in  any  coo- 
fiderable  crops ; they,  however,  boil  tolerably  tender  and 
good  in  the  winter,  and  the  ftems  furnifh  young  fprouts 
after  the  main  tops  are  gathered ; fo  that  they  might  be 
cultivated  for  winter  and  fpring  ufe.  They  alfo  anfwer  well 
in  the  field.  See  Borecole. 

There  are  fome  perennial  varieties  of  the  borecole  kind, 
H h 2 with 
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wit?i  variegated  leaves,  wliich  are  cultivated  aa  plants  of  or- 
nament and  curiofity.  There  are  others  alfo  of  a fomewhat 
percnn'al  fhrub  by  nature,  rifing  with  tall  branching  ttems, 
furnifhed  with  leaves  all  the  year  round  ; of  which  fome 
arc  curioufly  variegated,  the  plants  continuing  feveral  years. 
Thofe  with  variegated  leaves  make  an  highly  ornamental 
and  curious  appearance. 

Thefe  forts  are  propagated  and  continued' principally  by 
planting  the  offsets,  flips,  and  flips  of  the  fide  fhoots,  in  the 
fpring  or  fummer  ftafons,  watering  them  till  they  become 
well-rooted. 

The  common  or  green  colewort  is  a hardy  biennial  plant 
of  the  open-headed  kind,  with  a fhort  ftem  producing  a 
head  of  iargifh,  oblong,  plane,  entire  leaves,  generally  of 
a green  colour.  It  is  a very  hardy  plant,  and  was  formerly 
cultivated  for  winter  greens,  but,  till  feverely  pinched  by 
froft,  is  tough,  rank-teiltd,  never  boiling  fo  fine  and  tender 
as  the  cabbage  coltworts,  for  which  reafon  it  is  rarely  culti- 
vated now  for  the  table.  They  may  be  raifed  for  winter 
ufe  by  lowing  the  feed  in  July,  as  direfted  for  cabbage  cole- 
worts. 

The  Anjou  cabbage  or  colewort  is  a plant  of  the  borecole 
kind,  which  grovvs  tall,  and  produces  very  large  open  heads. 
It  is  raifed  as  the  preceding  kinds,  but  muft  be  planted  out 
at  a much  greater  diftance. 

Bruffels’  fprouts,  or  chon  ds  Milan,  is  a dwarf,  perennial, 
open  colewort,  very  produSive  of  fprouts  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  raifed  by  feeds,  as  in  th.-  other  open  coleworts,  and  by 
the  perennial  roots,  the  fmalleft  bit  of  which  will  grow  and 
increafe  very  fail. 

Method  of  culture  in  the  turnip  cabbage  I’inds. 

This  is  a lingular  variety  of  cabbage,  having  its  ftalks 
fwelled  globularly,  like  a great  turnip,  and  crowned  by  a 
large  tuft  of  leaves,  which  never  clofe  or  cabbage.  The 
forts  are  the  turnip  cabbage,  with  the  turnip  above  the 
ground  j and  the  turnip  cabbage,  with  the  turnip  under  the 
ground.  The  plants  rife  and  grow  for  fome  time,  as  in  the 
common  open  colewort  kind,  till  they  form  bulbs.  It  is 
the  globular  or  turnip  part  of  the  plant  that  is  ufed,  being 
fometimes  fliced  in  foups,  and  by  fome  ufed  as  common  tur- 
nips ; but  unlefs  employed  when  quite  young,  they  arc  rank 
and  unpalatable.  They  are  much  recommended  for  culture 
in  fields,  as  a green  food  for  cattle  and  fheep ; their  chief 
merit  is  their  hardinefs,  as  they  are  capable  of  withftanding 
the  hardeft  winter.  See  Turnip- Cabbage.  Thefe  plants 
are  propagated  by  feed  fown  annually  in  March,  April, 
and  June,  being  fet  out  in  an  open  fituation,  in  rows  two 
feet  afunder,  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  throwing 
a little  earth  about  the  bottom  of  the  ftems  occafionally. 
The  turnip  part  will  be  fully  grown  by  Michaelmas,  and 
continue  all  winter  for  ufe.  They  may  likewife  be  fown 
where  the  plants  are  intended  to  remain,  and  be  hoed  out 
to  proper  diflances.  This  lalt  is  probably  the  belt  method 
of  cultivating  field  crops. 

Method  of  culture  in  the  caulifloiver  kind. 

The  cauliflower  is  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  fome  of  the 
forts  of  common  cabbage,  brought  up  to  its  prefent  improved 
ftate  by  diligent  culture.  Mr.  Miller  infifts  that  the  cauli- 
flower is  fpecifically  diftindl  from  the  common  cabbage  ; 
becaufe,  in  a courfe  of  fifty  years*^  experience,  he  could 
never  find  the  leaft  appearance  of  one  approaching  the  other  j 
becaufe  they  are  fo  different  in  their  leaves,  when  the  plants 
are  young,  as  to  be  cafily  diftinguifhed  ; and  becaufe  the 
common  cabbage  puts  out  one  upright  ftem  from  the  centre, 
which  afterwards  divides  into  feveral  branches  ; whereas  the 
cauliflower  fends  out  many  flower  ftems  from  the  part  that 
is  eaten,  which  is  a compact  colleAion  of  the  beads  of  thefe 


ftalks,  dividing  afterwards  into  fo'  many  ftems,  and  branching 
out  into  many  fpreading  fhoots,  fo  as  to  form  a large  reread- 
ing head  when  in  flower,  hut  never  rifing  pyramidically  like 
the  cabbage.  Bofc,  however,  afferts,  that  chough  in  a well 
cultivated  foil  it  may  be  kept  from  degenerating,  by  being 
properly  watered,  it  w’ill  become  a common  cabbage,  if  neg- 
ledted.  It  was  firft  brought  to  England  fn.rn  the  ifiand  of 
Cyprus,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  has  been  fo 
much  improved  in  our  kitchen  gardens,  that  moll  parts  of 
Europe  arc  now  fupplied  with  Englilh  feeds. 

The  varieties  are  t’ie  early  cauliflower  and  the  late  cauli- 
flow'er,  which  are  r.'ike  in  their  growth  and  fize,  only  the 
early  kind  comes  in  about  a week  before  the  other,  provided 
the  true  fort  can  be  obtained,  of  which,  however,  there  is 
no  certainty,  unlefs  by  fowing  the  feed  from  the  earlieft 
forts,  as  is  the  praAice  of  the  London  kitchen  gardeners, 
who  are  alway.s  in  poffeffion  of  an  early  and  a late  kind  of 
the  formei,  of  which  they  are  very  careful.  Both  the  va- 
rieties are  of  a delicate  nature,  being  generally  too  tender  to 
refift  the  cold  of  the  winter  feafon,  without  the  occafibnal 
aid  of  glaflcs,  or  other  means.  Thofe  who  are  curious  in  the 
culture  of  the  cauliflower,  have  generally  three  or  four  crops 
in  the  year;  as  an  early  fummer  crop,  amain  fummer  crop., 
a late  fummer  crop,  and  an  autumn  or  Michaelmas  crop. 

The  proper  feafon  for  fowing  the  above  crops  are,  for  ' 
the  early  fummer-crop,  about  the  middle  of  Augull  ; the 
plants  which  rife  in  the  fame  feafon  are  to  be  pricked  out, 
and  preferved  through  the  winter,  under  bell  glalles,  hand 
glaflcs,  frames,  or  other  conveniences,  which,  being  planted 
out  in  fpring,  arrive  at  perfeAion  the  enfuing  fummer,  from 
May  to  July  and  Auguft.  For  the  late  fummer  crop  to 
fucceed  the  above,  the  feed  muft  be  fown  in  February,  dr 
early  in  March,  but  not  later  than  the  firft  week  in  April, 
the  plants  being  fet  out  in  May  to  come  in  for  ufe  in  Au- 
guft and  September.  And  for  the  Michaelmas  or  autumn 
crop,  the  fowing  fliouM  be  performed  about  the  middle  of 
May,  the  plants  being  fet  out  in  July.  Thefe  are  ready  after 
Michaelmas,  and  the  following  month,  come  to  perfeAion 
gradually  in  Oftober,  but  are  never  fo  large,  fair,  or  per- 
feAly  headed  as  the  fummer  crops. 

In  the  culture  of  the  early  and  main  fummer  crops,  great 
attention  is  neceffary  to  procure  good  feed,  fuch  as  is  not 
more  than  a year  old,  and  which  has  been  faved  from  the 
beft  forts.  For  the  purpofe  of  ralfing  them  in  the  greateft 
perfcAion,  a b;d  of  the  richeft  light  earth,  in  the  full 
ground,  in  a free  expofure,  is  to  be  prepared  at  the  proper 
period,  by  digging  it  well  over  neatly,  one  fpade  deep,  and 
breaking  the  furface  fine,  then,  either  fowing  the  feed  on 
the  furface,  and  raking  it  in  evenly  and  lightly  ; or  firft, 
raking  the  furface  fmooth,  and  then  fowing  the  feed,  fifting 
light  earth  over  it  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 
When  the  weather  is  dry,  gentle  waterings  in  the  evening 
are  neceffary,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  appear  ; and 
if  very  hot  dry  weather,  it  is  advifeable  to  (hade  the  bed 
moderately  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  plants 
generally  appear  in  a week  or  ten  days.  All  the  culture 
neceffary  afterwards,  is  occafional  watering  and  weeding, 
until  towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  their  leaves 
will  be  an  incli  or  two  broad  ; a quantity  of  the  bell  plants 
ihould  then  be  pricked  out.  in  four  feet  wide  beds  of  rich 
earth,  in  rows  three  or  four  inches  diftant,  rejeAing  all  crook- 
ed and  black-lhankcd  plants.  As  foon  as  they  arc  planted, 
a moderate  watering  fhould  be  given,  which,  when  dry  wea- 
ther prevails,  (hould  be  moderately  repeated.  The  plants 
muft  remain  there  till  about  the  end  of  Odober,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  their  winter  quarters,  fome  being 
planted  out  under  hand  or  bell  glaffcs  for  the  earlielt  crops  ; 
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others  Into  garden  frames,  to  be  occalionally  protefted  by 
glaffes  tiil  planted  out  in  the  fpring. 

The  plants  intended  to  be  wintered  in  frames  may  alfo,  oc- 
caGonally,  be  pricked  out  from  the  feed  bed  at  once  into  the 
frames  to  remain.  For  the  plants  to  be  cultivated  under 
g.’iaifes,  a proper  bed  of  the  richeft  mellow  ground  Ihould 
be  provided  in  the  beft  defended  and  warmed  part  of  the 
garden,  in  a free  expofure  to  the  full  fun,  being  well  dunged 
with  the  bed  rotten  dung,  fuch  as  that  of  old  cucumber  or 
melon  beds,  or  any  other  of  fimilar  quality,  fpreading  it 
equally  over  the  ground  at  lead  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
and  the  whole  then  regularly  trenched  in  one  good  fpade 
deep,  burying  the  dung  equally,  then  forming  the  ground  into 
beds  a yard  wide,  with  foot-wide  alleys  for  the  convenience 
of  going  in  to  raife,  and  fet  off  and  on  the  glaffes,  &c.  The 
plants  are  then  to  be  put  in,  allowing  three  to  each  glafs, 
though  the  London  gardeners  often  plant  more  ; but  two  of 
the  bell  are  enough  to  be  left  to  come  to  perfedlion.  At  the 
time  of  planting  them,  a quantity  of  the  handfomeft,  ftraight, 
clear-fhanked  plants  fhould  be  chofen,  which  being  ready, 
a line  fhould  be  ftretched  along  the  middle  of  the  beds,  and 
at  every  yaid  diftance,  and  three  plants  put  in  a triangle,  fix 
or  feven  inches  apart ; a little  water  being  given  afterwards, 
and  the  glaffes  put  on,  which  fhould  be  kept  clofe  about 
ten  or  twelve  days.  When  the  plants  have  taken  frefh  root, 
prop  them  up  on  the  funny  fide,  about  three  inches  high, 
with  forked  flicks,  pieces  of  brick  bat,  or  wooden  pegs, 
fifteen  inches  long,  three  or  four  notches  being  made  an 
inch  or  two  above  one  another  to  receive  the  edge  of  the 
glafs,  flicking  them  in  the  ground.  The  glaffce,  by  this 
means,  may  be  readily  propped  higher  or  lower,  or  on  any 
fide  as  occafioB  m^y  require.  During  wmter  the  glaffes 
fhould  be  kept  almoft  couflantly  over  the  plants,  only  keep- 
ing them  tilted  on  the  props  in  mild  w'eather,  on  the  warm- 
ell  tide,  for  the  admiffiun  of  air ; but  in  fine,  mild,  dry  days 
they  may  be  fet  quite  off,  which  if  the  plants  be  forward 
in  growth,  fhould  be  pradliled  at  all  opportunities,  left  by 
too  conllant  glafiing  they  be  drawm  up  to  flower  in  their 
■fmall  winter  growth,  and  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  glafl'cs 
mull  always  be  put  over  the  plants  at  night  ; and  when  cut- 
ting winds  or  frolly  weather  prevail,  they  fhould  be  kept  as 
clofe  down  as  poffible,  and  long  litter  laid  down  clofe  about 
the  lower  part  of  each  glafs,  railing  it  higher  as  occafion 
may  require. 

In  their  fpring  culture,  they  mull  be  thinned  out,  about  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  March,  to  one  flout  plant  or  two  at 
moll  under  each  glafs,  though  in  large  bell-glaffes  the 
market  gardeners  frequently  leave  more,  for  the  fake  of 
having  the  advantage  of  the  glaffes,  to  bring  as  many  as  pof- 
fible  to  early  perfection.  The  others  fhould  be  planted 
out  into  another  place,  as  a piece  of  rich,  weH-dunged 
ground,  the  plants  being  raifed  with  the  point  of  a trowel, 
to  preferve  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  being  planted  two  feet 
and  a half  dillact  each  way,  water  being  given  to  fettle  the 
earth  about  them. 

The  plants  under  glaffes  fhould  have  the  earth  direClly 
made  good  about  them,  and  a little  mould  drawn  up  about 
their  Hems,  continuing  to  cover  them  occafionally  with  the 
glaffes,  which  mull  now  be  raifed  confiderably  on  props. j^in 
proportion  to  the  advanced  growth  of  the  plants,  not  omit- 
ting to  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  air  in  mild  days, 
and  that  of  warm  fhowers,  by  occafionally  fetting  the  glaffes 
wholly  off.  But  the  glaffes  are  to  be  continued  occafionally 
over  the  plants  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  or 
longer,  if  it  be  neceffary.  When  the  plants  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced that  their  leaves  prefs  againft  the  glaffes,  they  fhould 
be  railed,  by  forming  a border  or  ridge  of  earth  round  each 


hole  of  plants,  three  or  four  inches  high,  on  which  ridge  of 
mould  the  glaffes  fhould  be  fet,  continuing  to  prop  up  one 
edge  occafionally  as  before,  and  according  as  the  plants  ad- 
vance in  growth,  raifing  them  on  every  fide  three  or  four 
inches  in  height ; as  the  length  of  the  days  and  warmth  of  the 
weather  now  increafe,  the  plants  grow  freely,  and  require 
as  much  free  air  and  fcope  to  grow  in  as  it  is  poffible  to 
allow  them  ; at  the  fame  time  being  careful  to  continue 
to  expofe  them  occafionally  to  the  full  air  in  fine  days 
and  moderate  warm  fhowers,  always  carefully  defending 
them  in  the  nights,  and  in  cold  rains  or  boifterous  weather, 
until  the  weather  becomes  warm,  and  the  plants  are  grown 
too  large  for  the  glaffes ; then  they  fhould,  by  degrees,  be 
fully  expofed  night  and  day,  fo  that  by  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  April  they  may  be  wholly  difeontinued.  At  this 
period,  if  the  weather  be  not  hot  and  dry,  moderate  water- 
ings will  be  of  utility  in  promoting  the  progrefs  of  the  plants, 
as  well  as  increafing  their  fize  and  ftrength.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  May  fame  of  the  forwarded  plants  may  pro- 
bably fhew  flower,  at  which  period  they  fhould  be  examined 
daily  ; and  wlienever  a flower  appears  to  be  advanced  in 
growth,  turn  down  feme  of  the  inward  leaves  over  the  head, 
to  fereen  it  from  the  fun’s  rays,  rain  and  full  air,  in  order 
to  preferve  it  more  white  and  clofe,  as  when  fully  expofed 
to  the  weather  it  generally  changes  the  fine  white  colour 
to  a yellowi/h  hue,  and  occafions  the  head  to  open  before  it 
acquires  perfeftion.  The  excellence  of  the  cauliflower  con- 
fills  not  only  in  fize  but  in  the  whitenefs,  and  compafl  cur- 
dy-hke  growth  of  the  head  ; fuch  as  have  a frothy,  loofe  ap- 
pearance being  inferior  in  value.  It  is  in  its  utmod  per- 
feftion  of  growth  when  the  outward  parts  of  the  head 
begin  to  open  and  expand,  after  which  the  whole  foon 
divides  and  ffioots  up  to  flower  and  feed. 

In  gathering  or  cutting  cauliflowers,  the  flower  head 
fhould  modly  be  cut  off  with  fome  inches  of  the  ftalk,  to- 
gether with  mod  of  the  furroundmg  leaves,  which  fhould  be 
trimmed  down  nearly  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
head,  efpecially  when  for  prefent  ufe ; but  if  required  to 
keep  a few  days,  and  fuch  as  are  intended  for  market,  fhould 
have  the  full  leaves  to  continue,  and  be  trimmed  off  as 
wanted.  As  the  dalks  of  thefe  plants  never  produce 
fprouts  as  in  thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind,  they  fhould  be 
moved  as  foon  as  the  head  is  cut. 

In  the  culture  of  the  plants  for  the  main  fiimmer  crop, 
which  have  been  preferved  in  frames  or  other  places  during 
the  winter,  in  order  to  be  planted  out  in  the  fpring,  it  i# 
neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  plants  fliould,  during  the 
winter,  be  every  day  in  mild,  open,  dry  weather,  expofed 
fully  to  the  free  air  by  fhoving  theglaffes  entirely  off,  but  they 
fhould  always  be  drawn  on  again  tow’ards  the  evenings,  and 
in  exceflive  rains ; though  if  this  happen  in  the  day,  and 
the  weather  be  mild,  one  end  of  tlie  glaffes  may  be  raifed  on 
props  three  inches  high,  for  the  adiniffion  of  plenty  of  frefh 
air,  as  the  plants  mud  not  be  kept  too  clofe  in  mild  weather, 
as  they  would  run  up  weakly  and  tender,  or  be  forwarded 
too  much  in  growth,  and  forced  into  fmall  button- flowers. 
They  only  need  protection  from  frofl  and  immoderate  rains 
while  in  the  frames,  their  decayed  leaves  being  picked  off, 
and  fearch  made  for  llugs,  which  often  attack  the  plants  in 
frames  and  hand  glaffes.  When  the  weather  is  very  frofty, 
the  glaffes  fhould  always  be  kept  clofe,  to  proteft  the  plants} 
and,  if  very  fevere,  the  additional  proteClion  of  covering  them 
at  night  with  dry,  long  litter  or  garden- mats,  fhould  be  at- 
tended to,  being  laid  round  the  outfides  of  the  frames. 

In  open,  mild  weather,  as  the  fpring  approaches,  the  - 
plants  fhould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  full  air,  by  taking  - 
the  glaffes  of  entirely  every  day,  and  gradually  leaving  then: 
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fully  CKpofed  at  night  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  the 
fpring,  to  harden  them  for  their  removal  into  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  From  the  latter  end  of  February 
to  the  beginning  of  April,  according  to  the  weather  and 
condition  of  the  plants,  all  thofe  which  have  been  wintered 
either  in  frames  or  other  ways  Ihou'd  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain.  An  open  fpot  of  the  heft  ground 
fltould  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  which  fhould  be  prcvioufly 
dunged,  and  dug  over,  as  diretted  for  the  early  crop  ; the 
plants  being  put  in  by  a line,  tw’o  feet  and  a half  diftant 
everv  way,  watering  them  at  planting,  and  in  dry,  warm 
weather,  repeating'it  two  or  three  times,  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  roots. 

In  planting  this  crop,  it  is  fometimes  the  pra&ice  of  mar- 
ket gardeners,  v.'tio  have  occafion  to  make  every  advantage 
of  their  ground,  to  fow  a thin  crop  of  radifh  and  fpinach 
between  the  rows  of  canliflovver  plants;  but  the  pradfrce  is 
not  much  to  be  recommended.  In  May  and  June,  when  the 
plants  have  attained  confiderable  growth,  the  ground  fhould 
be  well  hoed,  to  cut  down  all  weeds,  drawing  earth  about 
the  ftept5  of  the  plants ; and  when  the  latter  month  proves 
very  hot  and  dry,  cccafional  waterings  may  be  of  great 
utility,  bafons  being  formed  round  the  plants  for  that  purpole. 
In  July  this  crop  will  be  in  full  perfeftion,  continuing  in 
fucceffion  until  the  middle  of  Auguft,  when  it  will  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  late  fummer  crop. 

In  order  to  the  culture  of  the  late  fummer  crop,  it  is 
nectffary  to  raife  a proper  fupply  of  plants  in  fpring,  to  be 
planted  out  in  April  or  May,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in 
Auguft  and  September,  in  time  to  fuccecd  the  autumn 
raifed  crops.  The  feed  for  this  crop  may  be  fown  any 
time  in  February,  but  not  later  than  the  firft  week  in  March; 
and,  in  order  to  forward  the  plants  as  much  as  polTible,  it  is 
proper  to  fow  the  feed  on  a (lender  hot-bed,  made  for  one 
light  box  eighteen  or  tw'cnty  inches  in  depth,  of  hot  dung, 
covered  with  light,  rich  earth,  four  or  five  inches  in  thicknefs. 
The  feed  fhould  be  fown  on  the  furface,  and  covered  a quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  with  fine  mould  ; the  glafs  being  then 
put  on  occafionally,  and  light  fprinkhngs  of  water  given, 
raifing  the  glafs  daily  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fteam  and 
admifiion  of  free  air.  The  plants  will  rife  in  a few  days,  at 
which  time  admit  the  air  freely,  by  tilting  the  glafs,  and  by 
taking  it  wholly  off  in  fine  warm  days,  and  when  there  are 
moderate  fhowers.  In  dry  weather,  give  frequent  light 
waterings.  When  the  plants  have  leaves  an  inch  broad, 
prick  them  out ; and  if  fome  of  them  are  put  upon  another 
moderate  hot- bed,  it  will  forward  them  confiderably.  From 
the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  fome  of  the  for- 
warded plants  may  be  fit  to  plant  out,  which  fhould  be  in  an 
open  fpot  of  rich,  well  dunged  ground,  as  in  the  former 
crops,  and  in  dry  weather  they  Ihould  have  frequent  waterings, 
till  they  have  taken  good  root.  The  neceffary  culture  after- 
wards is  only  occafional  hoeing  to  deftroy  weeds  and  when 
the  plants  are  fomewhat  advanced  in  growth,  drawing  the 
earth  about  their  root-ftems. 

In  the  culture  of  the  Michaelmas  crop,  fome  feed  muft 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  May,  on  a bed  of  common 
earth  ; and  when  the  plants  have  leaves  an  inch  or  two 
broad,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  three  or  four  inches  afun- 
der,  to  remain  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July,  then 
planted  out  as  in  the  other  crops,  fupplying  them  occafion- 
ally with  water  till  rooted.  They  begin  to  (hew  heads 
towards  the  end  of  Oftober,  which  will  continue  a great 
part  of  December,  or  fometimes  in  mild  weather  till  Chrift- 
mas.  But  this  crop  depends  greatly  on  the  ftate  of  the 
autumn  after  Michaelmas,  which,  if  moderately  dry  and 
warm,  tolerably  large,  haudfome  cauliflowers  are  often 


produced  in  November  ; but  if  wet  and  cold,  the  heads  are 
moftly  fmall,  irregular,  and  ill-coloured. 

The  method  of  culture  in  the  broccoli  kind. 

This  is  another  fuppoftd  variety  of  the  common  cabbage, 
which  has  different  forts,  that  in  their  growth,  habit,  and 
eatable  parts,  much  refemble  the  cauliflower,  all  of  them 
forming  roundifh  heads  in  the  centre  of  their  leaves,  com* 
pofed  entirely  of  a compaCi  colledlion  of  numerous  buds  or 
ends  of  advancing  fhoots. 

They  are  annual-biennial  plants,  as  they  attain  perfeftion 
in  the  fame  year,  in  the  early  fown  crops ; but  in  the  later 
fowings,  fiand  all  the  fecond  feafon,  when,  after  producing 
heads,  they  fhoot  up  into  ftalk,  ripen,  feed,  and  wholly 
perifii. 

They  are  cultivated  principally  for  autumn,  winter,  and 
fpring  ufe,  thefe  being  the  feafons  of  the’.r  preduftion  in 
the  heft  perftdiion,  being  obtained  in  the  different  crops  by 
a fpring  and  fummer  fowing  in  March,  April,  and  May  ; 
thofe  of,  the  former  months,  generally  furnifhing  heads  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  that  of  the  latter  principally  after 
Chriftmas,  and  all  the  fpring  months,  in  which  they  are 
commonly  rather  fuperior  to  the  foregoing  hi  the  produc- 
tion of  larger  and  more  perfedl  heads.  They  are  fo  hardy 
as  to  refift  the  cold  of  an  ordinary  winter,  though  very 
fevere  froft  often  afftdfs  fuch  as  are  weak,  or  grow  in  ex- 
pofed  cold  foils,  efpecially  the  fort  called  cauliflower  broc- 
coli. The  chief  forts  and  varieties  are  the  early-purple, 
which  is  a moderate  growing  darkifh  green  plant,  producing 
fmallifh  purple  heads,  but  earlier  by  a fortnight  or  more 
than  the  others  ; and  of  which  there  are  the  purple,  the 
green,  and  the  blue,  often  rifing  from  feed  of  the  lame  plants. 
This  fort  is  proper  for  the  firft  crop,  which,  if  fown  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  more  generally  in  April,  and  a fuc- 
ceflion  crop  in  May,  and  planted  out  in  June  and  July, 
comes  in  for  ufe  from  Michaelmas  till  Chriftmas;  and  when 
their  heads  are  gathered,  the  ftalks  produce  plenty  of  fine 
fprouts. 

The  late  purple  is  a large  robuft-growing  darkifh  green 
plant,  producing  a large  purplilh  head  like  a clufter 
of  buds,  being  generally  much  larger,  and  more  perfeftly 
headed  than  the  former  forts,  and  very  delicate  eating  ; of 
this  there  are  the  common  purple  headed,  the  dwarf  purple, 
the  blue  broccoli,  the  brown  broccoli,  the  green  broccoli, 
and  the  yellowifli  broccoli ; all  of  which  frequently  rife 
from  the  fame  feed,  though  that  of  the  true  purple  kind  is 
fuperior  both  in  fize  and  perfedlnefs  of  heading,  as  well  as 
delicacy  of  eating  ; and  with  care  in  fowing  the  feed,  the 
forts  may  be  continued.  This  and  all  its  varieties,  by 
fowing  in  April,  May,  and  beginning  of  June,  and  planting 
out  the  plants  in  July  and  Auguft,  may  be  obtained  for  ufe 
from  about  Chriftmas  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May, 
but  they  are  always  in  the  greateft  perfedtion,  in  regard  to  fize, 
in  February,  March,  and  April  ; and  after  the  main  head  is 
cut,  the  ftalks  produce  abundance  of  fide  (hoots,  or  fprouts, 
terminated  by  fmall  heads,  which  eat  as  fweet  and  tender  as 
the  principal  ones.  The  white,  or  cauliflower  broccoli,  is  a 
curious  variety.  The  plants  are  of  robuft  growth,,  and 
lightilh  green  colour,  each  forming  a clofe  white  head  in  the 
centre,  fometimes  as  large  as  a middling  cauliflower,  and 
greatly  refembling  them  in  every  ftate  of  growth,  and  for  deli- 
cacy of  eating,  they  are  equal  to  the  fineft  fummer  cauliflower. 
This  fort  admits  of  no  varieties,  except  in  degrees  of  wbite- 
nefs,  though  the  whiteft  generally,  affumes  fomewhat  of  a 
yellowilh  hue.  By  fowing  the  feed  in  March,  April,  or 
May;  and  planting  out  the  plants  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
heads  may  be  obtained  for  ufe  all  winter  and  fpring  ; but 
thofe  that  appear  about  March,  and  beginning  or  middle  of 
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April,  are  confiderably  the  iargeft  and  faired  heads.  The 
black  broccoli  is  a tall  growing  plant,  of  a blackilh  green 
colour,  which  for  the  mod  part  produces  fmatler  and  lefs 
perfect  heads,  being  fomewhat  open  and  feedy  like,  but  pof- 
feffes  the  property  of  being  fo  hardy  as  feldom  t > be  injured 
by  the  fevered  frods.  There  are  of  this  black  or  dark- 
headed, the  -brown  and  the  blue,  all  fometimes  from  the 
fame  feeds.  They  are  proper  for  cuKivation  to  dand  the  win- 
ter by  way  of  referve  to  ferve  for  fpring  ufe,  fowingthe  feed 
early  in  May,  and  planting  out  the  plants  irj  June,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  following  month.  All  the  different  forts  or 
varieties  are  raifed  from  feed  fown  in  the  open  ground.  The 
principal  feafon  for  fowing  the  main  crops  of  all  tl.e  varie- 
ties, is  March  and  April  for  the  autumn  and  v'inter  pro- 
duftions,  and  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  for  the  prin- 
cipal fucceflive  crops  to  come  in  for  the  fpring  fupplies. 
Some  may  be  occafionally  fown  fo  early  as  February,  or 
beginning  of  March,  of  the  cauliflower  broccoli,  as  alfo  any 
of  the  purple  kinds,  in  order  to  obtain  an  earlier  autumn 
produftion  of  fmall  heads  in  the  latter  end  of  Augud,  or 
beginning  of  September,  and  beginning  of  Odfober.  The 
feed  fliould  be  fown  in  an  open  expofure,  where  the  plants 
rife  much  dronger  than  on  narrow  borders  under  walls. 
Each  fort  fliould  be  fown  feparately,  moderately  thick  on 
the  furface,  and  raked  in  lightly;  the  plants  appear  in  ten 
or  twelve  days,  occafional  waterings  being  given  them  in 
dry  weather  ; and  when  the  plants  have  leaves  an  inch  or 
two  broad,  it  is  proper  to  prick  them  out  in  a nurfery  bed 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  giving  them  water  as  foon  as 
planted,  and  occafionally  till  they  have  taken'  root,  in  which 
bed  let  them  remain  a month  or  fix  weeks,  where  they  may 
acquire  due  drength  ; by  this  means  they  are  fhort,  and  of 
robuft  growth,  and  will  be  confiderably  better  pr.-pared  for 
tranfplanting  where  they  are  to  dand,  than  thofe  which 
remain  in  the  feed  bed.  The  time  of  tranfplanting  them 
where  they  are  to  remain,  is  June,  July,  and  Augulf,  and 
beginning  of  September,  according  to  the  time  they  were 
fown,  or  are  defired  for  ufe.  The  plants  fliould  have  an 
open  fituation,  and  as  good  ground  as  the  garden  affords  ; 
which,  if  it  have  the  addition  of  dung,  will  be  advantageous, 
digging  it  in  neatly  one  good  fpade  deep,  and  direftly  putting 
in  the  plants,  for  which  work  a moid  time  is  beneficial.  They 
are  to  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  afunder,  and 
two  feet  didant  in  the  lines;  but  for  thofe  that  are  planted  late 
in  Augud  and  September,  two  feet  at  mod  are  fufficient,  and 
eighteen  inches  didant  in  the  row.  As  foon  as  planted, 
they  fliould  be  watered  ; and  if  dry  weather  prevail,  the 
watering  fliould  be  repeated  every  other  day,  till  the  plants 
have  got  root.  After  the  plants  have  taken  root,  their  fur- 
ther culture  is  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  by  hoeing 
the  ground  occafionally  ; and  when  they  have  advanced  a 
little  in  growth,  to  draw  fome  earth,  or  hoe  about  their 
ftems,  which,  if  repeated  once  or  twice,  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  promoting  their  growth.  In  gathering  broccoli 
for  ufe,  attention  mud  be  had  that  the  heads  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  but  they  fliould  be  cut  while  they  re- 
Inaim^clofe,  and  before  they  begin  to  divide,  and  affume  a 
feedy-like  appearance  , and  with  about  fix  inches  of  the 
main  dalk  to  each-head,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  dalks  eats 
exceedingly  fweet  and  tender,  but,  previoufly  to  its  being 
dreffed,  it  mud  be  peeled,  or  diveded  of  the  outer  rind. 

Saving  feed  in  all  the  forts.  In  order  to  have  good 
and  perfeft  feed  of  any  of  the  above  forts  of  plants,  fome 
of  the  bed  of  each  kind  fliould  be  felefted,  and  left  to  run 
up  to  feed.  In  the  cabbage  fort,  this  is  effefted  either  after 
their  heads  have  been  cut,  or  by  letting  them  remain  without 
being  cut.  In  the  firff  way  the  ftems  which  have  the 


dronged  flioots  may  be  left  to  feed  where  they  dand,  or  be 
planted  up  to  the  necks  in  good  earth  in  an  open  funny  ex- 
pofure in  the  autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter  ; and  in  the 
latter,  the  fame  methods  may  be  purfued.  And  when  the 
plants  have  feeded,  great  attention  Ihould  ’o'"  bedowed  to 
fupport  them  well  with  dicks  till  the  feed  is  perfeflly 
ripened,  w'hicli  is  generally  the  cafe  about  the  end  of  July, 
or  in  the  following  month. 

Where  feed  of  the  different  varieties  is  wanted,  the  plants 
for  this  purpofe  of  the  different  foits  fliould  be  cultivated  at 
as  great  didances  as  poffi'ole  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
continue  them  perfedl  without  degenerating. 

When  the  leed  begins  to  ripen,  it  fli  uld  be  gradually 
collefted  by  catting  off  the  ripened  ftems,  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  devouring  it.  Thel^e,  after  they  have  been  ex- 
pofed  a little  to  the  fun,  may  be  tlireflied  to  get  out  the 
feed,  which,  fufficieiitiy  dried,  fliould  be  put  up  in  bags,  and 
marked. 

In  the  cauliflower  kinds,  fome  of  the  bed  and  mod  per- 
fe£l  plants  of  the  earlied  crop  diould  be  left  to  run  up  to 
feed  in  the  fittiations  where  they  dand,  being  fiipported  as 
in  the  cabbage  fort,  and  occafional  waterings  given  when 
the  feafon  is  dry,  to  prevent  the  mildew.  T'le  feed  fliould 
be  collefted  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  above.  It 
is  moftly  in  a date  to  be  gathered  about  September.  Frefh 
feed  fliould  be  gathered  annually,  as  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  when  old. 

In  the  broccoli  kinds,  the  bed  plants  of  the  early  fpring 
crops  mud  be  leledled,  and  left  to  dand  with  their  heads 
perfeft,  the  fide  flioots  being  only  taken  off.  The  feedling 
plants  of  the  different  varieties  fliould  be  at  confiderable  dif- 
tances  from  each  other. 

Method  of  culture  in  the  turnip  hind.  All  the  varieties^  of 
the  turnip  are  annual-biennial ; as  if  fown  early  in  fpring 
they  attain  perfeAion,  run  up  to  flower,  ripen  feed,  and 
totally  perifli  the  fame  year ; and  when  fown  in  fummer  and 
auiumn,  they  alfo  attain  perfeAion  the  fame  feafon,  and 
dand  without  running  to  dalk  till  next  fpring  ; then  wholly- 
run  up  for  feed,  and  finady  terminate  their  growth  in  the 
autumn  following. 

The  forts  chiefly  cultivated  are  the  early  Dutch  turnip, 
which  is  an  orbicular,  modeiate-fized,  handfome,  white  tur- 
nip, coming  early  to  perfeAion,  very  fweet  and  tender  when 
young,  and  a very  fine  garden  turnip  for  the  early  and  fum- 
mer  crops  ; though  when  it  is  old,  it  is  apt  to  become 
ftringy. 

The  early  white  flone  turnip  is  a round,  moderate- 
fized,  neat,  white  turnip,  that  comes  in  early,  and  is  very 
good  in  its  young  and  middle  growth.  It  is  very  proper 
for  garden  ufe  as  an  early  and  lird  general  crop.  Of  this 
fort  there  are  the  large  later  turnip,  and  the  early  red  done 
turnip. 

The  white  round  turnip  is  globular  and  large,  being 
proper  for  the  garden  and  the  held,  to  fucceed  the  two 
former  forts. 

The  green  topped  turnip  is  large,  round,  and  remark- 
able for  having  its  outer  coat  green  at  top,  and  a great 
part  of  the  root  growing  above  ground.  It  is  excellent  for 
a general  crop  in  gardens,  to  draw  for  the  table  when  of 
middling  growth  ; and  alfo  valuable  in  the  field. 

The  red  topped  turnip  is  large,  and  of  a globular  form, 
having  its  outer  flein  red  at  top.  From  its  very  large  fize, 
it  is  alfo  adapted  to  field  culture. 

The  yellow  Dutch  turnip  is  moderately  large,  and  fre- 
quently oblong,  the  flein  and  flefti  being  of  a yellow  colour. 

The  oblong  white  turnip  is  largifh,  and  ftrikes  confider- 
ably  into  the  ground. 
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Tlie  tankard  turnip  is  large^  oblong,  and  cylindri- 
e&i,  of  quick  growth,  the  root  generally  Handing  above 
ground.  It  iS  a good  field  turnip,  but  not  proper  for  the 
garden. 

The  large  Norfolk  turnip  is  large  and  round,  but  moftly 
cultivated  in  fitids. 

The  hardy  RtiiCan  turnip  is  middle  fized,  dark  co- 
loured, very  hardy,  and  continues  long  in  fpring  without 
running.  It  is  proper  for  fowing  as  a moderate  garden  crop 
for  winter  and  fpring. 

The  long  rooted  French  turnip  is  long,  fmall,  and 
■fpindly  rooted,  but  of  little  merit.  The  purple  turnip 
us  roundilh,  ftnall,  early,  and  purple  coloured,  but  grown 
moilly  for  curiofity.  In  general  ufe  the  early  Durch 
luniip  is  the  beft  for  the  early  and  firft  general  fum- 
mer  crops,  as  it  generally  arrives  to  perfeftion  a fortnight, 
■Et  leaft,  fooner  than  moll  of  the  other  forts;  and,  by  an  early 
fowing  in  fpring,  maybe  obtained  by  the  beginning  of  May. 
.Next  to  this  is  the  early  Hone  turaip  for  an  early  and  firH 
general  fummer  crop,  and  the  common  round  white  turnip 
to  fovv  for  a main  iummer  crop,  ad  of  which  may  be  con- 
tinued in  perfedtion  the  whole  fummer  and  autumn,  by  per- 
forming three  or  four  different  fowings  from  March  ^uatil 
July,  fo  as  to  have  crops  regularly  fucceeding  one  another. 

For  the  autumn  and  'winter  crops  the  white  round,  the 
green  topped,  and  the  red  topped  kinds,  are  the  hardieH. 
From  their  magnitude  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others 
Tor  field  culture. 

Thefe  roots  may  be  obtained  for  ufe  eight  or  ten  months 
•in  the  year,  as  from  about  the  middle  of  May  till  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  March  ; after  which  time  they  begin  to 
ftioot  into  Halk  for  feed. 

The  method  of  propagation  in  all  thefe  fort”,  is  by  fowing 
the  feed  in  fituations  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  as  they 
,do  not  admit  of  being  tranfplanted  with  fuccefs.  The 
common  feafon  for  fowi-g  is  any  time  from  the  beginning 
of  March,  until  the  latter  end  of  July  ; but  to  have  a long 
and  regular  fucctffion,  it  is  ncceffary  to  make  four  or  five 
different  fowings  at  proper  intervals,  from  the  latter  end  of 
February  till  the  middle  of  AuguH.  The  moH  proper  foils 
for  the  culture  of  this  root  are  thofe  of  the  more  light  and 
mellow  kinds;  as  on  flrong  land  the  roots  frequently  ac- 
4juire  a ftringy  texture,  and  ranknefs  of  talle.  In  garden 
culture,  the  ncceffary  fpace  of  ground  to  fow  at  a time,  for 
the  fupply  of  a family,  is  from  about  two  to  fix,  eight  or 
ten  rods,  according  to  circumHances ; the  proper  quantity 
of  feed  for  each  fowing  may  be  from  one  to  two- or  three 
ounces;  but  for  large  field  crops,  the  common  allowance  is 
about  two  pounds  to  an  acre.  The  ground  fhould  be 
prepared  for  the  feed  by  digging  it  well  over,  one  fpade  deep, 
.and  breaking  it  as  fine  as  poffible  on  the  furface,  the  feed 
jaeing  fown  while  the  ground  is  frelh  ftirred,  efpecially  when 
there  is -hot  or  dty  weather.  A moill  feafon  for  fowing  is 
of  great  importance.  In  this  ^culture  the  feed  is  moHly 
fown  broad  caH,  fcattering  it  moderately  thin,  with  a regu- 
lar caH  and  evenly  fpreading  hand,  afterwards  raking  it 
evenly  in.  It  is  of  much  advantage,  when  the  weather  is 
hot,  to'Heep  the  feed  a few.  hours  in  water  before  it  is  .fown, 
as  by  that  means  it  germinates  more  quickly,  and  there  is  lefs 
danger  of  the  plants  being  deHroyed  by  the  fly.  See  Fly 
ar.d  Turnip. 

;In  the  after-culture  of  the  turnip,  all  that  is  requifite  is, 
when  the  plants  have  two  or  three  leaves,  or  are  about  a 
month  old,  to  thin  them  out  to  fix,  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  diHance,  and  clear  them  from  weeds,  which  is  moft 
effedlually  done  by  the  hoe,  and  is  beH  performed  in  dry 
weather.  At  the  fame  time  the  weeds  ihould  be  removed, 


and  the  furface  earth  well  Hirred,  as  this  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  crops.  The  very,  earlic ft 
crops  need  not  be  thinned  to  more  than  five  or  fix  inches 
diHance,  efpecially  if  it  is  intended  to  begin  drawing  the 
roots  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  turnip.  In  three  or  four 
weeks  after  hoeing,  the  plants  will  moHly  begin  to  turnip; 
and  in  five  or  fix  weeks  fome  may  be  fit  to  draw  for  ufe. 
In  the  markets  thefe  roots  are  expofed  clean  wafhed,  and 
neatly  baiiched  up,  in  number  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen,  according  to  their  fize  in  each  bunch,  and  difpofed 
of  to  the  retailers  by  the  dozen  of  bunches. 

The  field  culture  of  thefe  plants,  and  their  different  ap- 
plications in  the  feeding  and  fupporting  different  forts  of 
live  flock,  will  be  given  he.-eafter.  Ste  Turnip. 

Saving  feed.  To  obtain  good  feed,  fome  of  the  befl  roots 
of  the  autumn  and  winter  ciops  mull  be  left  to  run  up  to 
Hems,  which  moHly  produce  ripe  feed  about  July,  or  the 
following  month.  It  Ihould  be  colledled  and  managed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  cabbage  forts.  And  in  order  to 
obtain  feed  of  the  different  varieties  as  perfeft  as  poffible, 
the  plants  of  fuch  varieties  Ihould  be  at  confiderable  dif- 
tances  from  each  other. 

BraJfdlana,Q,.  Bauh.  Pinax.  See  Arum  ef' 

culentumi 

Brassica  Marina.,  J.  Bauh.  &c.  See  Convolvulus 
Soldanella. 

Brassica  Maritima,  C.  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Crambe 
marilima. 

Brassica  Monenjis,  Hudfon  and  Withering.  See  Si- 
symbrium monenfe. 

Brassica  Muralis,  Hudfon  and  Withering.  See  Si- 
symbrium tenufolium . 

Brassica  Spinofa,  C.  Bauh,  Pin.  See  Bunias  Spi~ 
nofa. 

Brassica  Syhejlris,  Boccone,  See  Arabis  Turrita. 
C.  Bauh.  Pinax.  See  Turritis  Glabra. 

BRASSIC.<E,  in  Entomology,  a Ipecies  of  Chrysomela, 
that  inhabits  Germany.  The  prevailing  colour  is  deep 
black  ; wing-cafes  pale,  teflaceous  with  all  the  margin,  and 
a band  in  the  middle  black.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Brassic.5;,  a fpecies  of  Staphylinus,  of  a ferruginous 
colour;  head  and  body  black;  wing-cafes  punflated  ; an- 
tennse  very  thick  and  hairy.  Scopoli.  Found  on  the  cab- 
bage in  Europe,  ' 

Brassica;,  a fpecies  of  Ph  ala;na  {noSlua),  the  wings  of 
which  are  clouded  with  cinereous  ; a black  hook  connected 
with  the  firH  fpot.  Linn.  Fabr.  &c. 

Brassica;,  the  fpecies  of  Aphis,  that  infefls  the  common 
cabbage.  Linn.  Fabr. 

Obf.  It  is  Pediculus  Iraffica  of  Frifch. 

BRASSICARIA,  a South  American  fpecies  of  Pha- 
lana,  of  the  noBua  fe£lion  ; the  wings  of  which  are  indent- 
ed, variegated,  and  marked  with  a common  gold  teflaceous 
fpot  ; poHeriar  wings  white. 

Brassicaria,  an  infedl  of  the  genus  Musca,  the  colour 
of  which  is  black : abdomen  cylindrical ; fecond  and  third 
fegment  rufous.  Fabr. 

This  i*  Mufea  cy/<W«Va  of  Degeer.  A vaiiety  of  this 
fpecies  is  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  which  has  the  abdomen 
ferruginous,  with  a black  dorfal  line  at  the  bafe.  Donov. 
Brit.  Inf.  &c. 

BRASSIDELIC  Art,  a term  ufed  by  Paracelfus,  to 
denote  a method  of  curing  wounds  by  the  application  of  the 
herb  brajf  della,  or  opbioglojfum,  on  thefrefli  wound. 

BRASSIOLIS,  in  Entomology,  a Ipecies  of  Parilio 
{Heliconius),  that  inhabits  Surinam.  The  wings  are  fufeous  ; 
anterior  ones  fpotted  with  yellow  ; poHerior  pair  radiated 
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beneatli  with  faoguineous.  Fabr,  Pajulio  hellona  of  Cramer. 
Inhabits  Surinam. 

BRATENBRUNN,  Szeles-Kut,  in  Geography.,  a 
walled  and  well-inhabited  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  circle 
below  the  Danube,  and  diftridl  of  Odenburg,  under  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  Efterhazy  family. 

BRATHYS,  in  Botany  (0foc9u-,  or  /SfaSs,  the  name  of  a 
plant  in  Diofcorides),  a genus  inilituted  by  Linnasus  the  fon 
for  a plant  found  by  Mutis,  in  New  Granada,  and  taken 
up  from  him  by  Schreber  (937)  JufTieu  (254)',  and  Mr. 
Martyn,  but  referred  by  Dr.  Smith  (Plant,  icon.  41.)  to 
the  genus  hypcricum,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  La 
March,  Bofc,  and  Willdenow.  See  Hypericum  Brathys. 

BRATSKOI,  in  Geography,  -S.  tow\-\  of  Siberia,  in  the 
province  of  Irkutlk,  and  the  circle  of  Ilimflc,  on  the  river 
Angura  ; 140  miles  N.E.  of  Nilhnie-Udinllc. 

BRiYTSKOW,  or  Bakow,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Walachia,  lltuate  in  a fertile  and  pleafant  country, 
and  the  relidence  of  a Roman  catholic  bilhop.. 

BRATTELEN,  a plain  of  Swifferland,  near  Bade, 
where,  in  the  year  1444,  1500  Swifs  withllood  the  whole 
army  of  France,  confifting  of  30,000,  till  they  were  all  cut 
to  pieces,  except  16  who  efcaped,  and  30  who  were  found 
alive  on  the  field  of  battle.  See  Basle. 

BRATTLEBOROUGPI,  a confiderable  townlhip, 
and  poll  town  of  America,  in  Windham  county,  Vermont; 
having  1589  inhabitants,  feated  on  the  well  bank  of  Con- 
nedlicut  river,  about  28  miles  E.  of  Bennington,  6i  N.  of 
Springfield  in  MalTachufetts,  and  3 1 1 from  Philadelphia. 
N.  lat.  42°  52'.  ' 

BRAVA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands,  on  the  coall 
of  Africa,  the  land  of  which  is  high  and  mountainous,  pro- 
ducing, however,  oranges  and  lemons  in  great  abundance, 
and  furnilliing  e.xcelh’.it  wine.  The  inhabitants  are  fome- 
what  more  than  500,  and  they  cultivate  maize,  gourds,  figs, 
water-melons,  and  potatoes;  they  alfo  breed  horfes,  cows, 
alfes,  goats,  and  hogs.  This  illand  yields  a confiderable 
quantity  of  faltpetre,  and  the  mountains  are  fuppofed  to  be 
rich  in  metallic  ore,  efpecially  copper,  as  there  are  feveral 
vitriolic  fprings.  The  coall  abounds  with  filli.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  illand  is  about  4 leagues;  and  it  is  about  the 
fame  diftance  W.S.W.  from  Fuego.  We  learn  from  fir 
George  Staunton’s  account  (EmbalTy  to  Cltina,  vol.  i. 
p.  136.),  that  this  illand  is  a better  and  fafer  place  for 
Ihips  to  be  fupplied  with  water  and  provifions  than  the  illand 
of  St.  Jago,  as  it  has  three  harbours,  one  called  Puerto 
Furno  on  the  call  fide,  from  which  veffels  mull  warp,  or  be 
towed  out  by  boats;  the  Puerto  Fajendago  to  the  well; 
and  the  Puerto  Ferreo  to  the  fouth,  which  is  the  bell  for 
large  Ihips,  and  into  which  runs  a fmall  river.  N.  lat.  14® 
54'.  W.  long.  24°  45'. 

Brava,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coall  of  Zan- 
guebar,  being  the  capital  of  a fmall  republic  or  ariilocracy, 
founded  within  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxo,  and  at  -its  foutb*- 
ern  limit,  by  feven  Arabian  brethren,  who  fled  hither  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  king  Lacah,  one  of  the  petty  monarchs 
of  Arabia  Felix.  Here  they  found  a convenient  and  delight- 
ful fituation,  bounded  on  each  fide  by  a river,  whence  lome 
have  affirmed  it  to  be  an  illand.  This  dillridl  does  not  extend 
far  from  the  coall,  as  it  chiefly  depends  on  the  commerce  of 
the  capital,  which  is  fituated  on  a bay,  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  northern  branch  of  the  river,  about  the  diftance  of 
fomewhat  lefs  than  one  degree  from  the  equator.  Brava, 
which  is  now  a fmall  town,  was  once  large  and  populous, 
and  carried  on  a confiderable  trade  in  gold,  filver,  filk,  cotton, 
and  other  cloths,  elephants’  teeth,  gums,  and  other  drugs, 
particularly  ambergrife,  with  which  this  coall  abounds.  The 
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houfes  were  large  and  well-built,  in  the  Morefco  ftyle;  and 
the  town  was  ilrong  and  fortified,  and  accounted  one  of  the 
moll  celebrated  and  frequented  marts  on  the  HabelTaii  coall. 
The  people  were  moftly  Mahometans,  but  under  the  ])ro- 
tedlion  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  to  whorn  they  am\,ually 
paid  a fmall  tribute.  Tliis  payment,  however,  they  refilled ; 
upon  which  Trillran  de  Cugna,  admiral  of  the  Portuguefe 
fleet,  bound  for  India,  having  let  on  lliore  at  Melinda  tiiree 
ambafladors  lent  by  king  Emanuel  to  the  emperor  of  Abyf- 
finia,  proceeded  to  Brava,  lltuate  about  200  leagues  north- 
ward of  Melinda  ; and,  after  fome  previous  negociations, 
aiTaulted  the  city.  After  a fevere  conflidl  between  the  be- 
fiegers  and  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  40CO  men,  the  latter 
retreated  into  the  city,  and  lluit  the  gates  againft  the  enemy. 
The  fiege  was  profecuted,  and  the  city  was  at  length  taken 
and  plundered  of  a large  and  valuable  booty.  Many  of  the 
befieged  were  llain  and  wounded,  and  many  taken  priloH" 
ers;  but  moil  of  them  were  releafed.  T!ie  Portuguefe,  on 
this  occafion,  perpetiated  many  atrocious  adls  of  cruelty; 
and  Cugna,  liaving  plundered  the  cityq  fet  it  on  fire,  and  it 
was  quickly  reduced  to  allies.  After  this,  Brava  became 
tributary  to  its  deftroyers;  but  it  was  never  able  to  recover 
its  prillme  grandeur  and  liberties.  Brava  appears  to  have 
been  the  Eflina  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  only  i degree  from 
the  line.  N.  lat.  0°  47'.  E.  long.  44°. 

Brava  Pareira.  See  Pareira  Brava. 

BRAUBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in. 
a prefedlurate  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  principality  of  Heffe-Darmlladt,  feated  on  the 
Rhine  oppofite  to  Rees;  10  miles  W.  of  Naffau,  and  18 
N.W.  of  Mentz.  Near  this  place  is  a very  valuable  falmon- 
filhery. 

BRAVINIO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Britain, 
in  the  twelfth  route  of  Antoiiine’s  Itinerary;  fuppofed  to 
be  Ludlow. 

BRAULIO,  in  Geography.  See  Bralio. 

BRAULS,  in  Commerce,  Indian 'cloths  with  blue  and 
white  ftripes ; otherwife  called  “ turbants,”  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  cover  thofe  ornaments  of  the  head,  particularly  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa. 

BRAUN,  George,  in  Biography,  Lat.  Brannim,  arch- 
deacon of  Dortmund,  and  dean  of  Notre  Dame  in  gradihut 
at  Cologne,  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  and 
publilhed  a “ Latin  oration  againft  the  fornicating  priefts,” 
1566;  the  “ Life  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  and  that  of  the  “ Holy 
Virgin,”  and  “ A Controverfial  Treatife  againft  the  Pro- 
teftants,”  printed  at  Cologne  in  1605,  8vo. ; but  his  chief 
work  is  the  Theatrum  Urbium,”  comprifed  in  feveral 
folio  volumes.  Gen.  Didl. 

BRAUNAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz,  belonging  to  the  abbey  oi  Benedic- 
tines of  the  place. 

BRAUNAW,  a fortified  town  of  Ger.ma.ny,  in  the 
circle  and  duchy  of  Bavaria,  feated  on  the  river  [nn.  It 
was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  eletlor  palatine  of  Bavaiea; 
but  ceded  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by  the  treaty-  of  Tefclieu 
in  1779;  8 leagues  S.W.  of  Palfau.  N.  lat.  48®  io‘.  L- 
Jong.  13^  3'. 

BRAUNECK,  or  Braunegg,  a town  of  Germany,  is. 
the  Tyrolefe,  and  bifiiopric  of  Brixen  ; l6  miles  N.E.  of 
Brixen. 

BRAUNER-GEYER,  in  Ornithology,  Cramer’s  nams 
of  the  Auftrian  kite,  falco  aujlriacus. 

BRA.UNER-MALDERGEYER  of  Cramer,  is  thi 
black  kite,  fako.ater. 

BRAUNFELS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  ia 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  belonging  to  the  couec 
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Solms,  with  a cafUe  fortified  in  the  ancient  manner;  5 miles 
eaft  of  Wetzlar. 

BRAUNSBERG,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  brfliopric 
of  Ermeland,  feated  on  the  Pafiarge,  which,  at  a little  dif- 
tance,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  bay  called  Frifche-haf.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1255,  and  derives  its  name  Irom  Bruno, 
bifiiop  of  Prague.  In  3461,  the  inhabitants  expelled  the 
Polifh  garrifon,  and  afforded  an  al'ylum  to  the  bifhop  of 
Ermeland,  who  had  declared  For  the  knights  or  the  Teutonic 
order.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Prulfian  great  cities,  and 
fent  repj'efentatives  to  the  fenatc  or  council  of/ilate;  but  it 
is  now  under  the  jui'ildiftion  of  the  bifliop.  It  is  large  and 
populous,  and  canies  on  a good  trade.  Braunfbei'g  is  di- 
vided into  the  Old  and  New  Town;  32  miles  S.W.  of 
lvoniglbe3'g.  N.  lat.  54°  20'.  E.  long.  20'’  7’. 

Braunsberg,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Wied  Runkel;  4 miles  N.E.  of 
New  Wied. 

BRx^UNSDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Erzgeberg;  ii  miles  N.E. 
of  Freyberg.—  Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria;  6 miles  E.  of  Meiflau. 

BRAUNSELFFEN,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Olmutz  ; 16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Olmutz. 

BRAUNSWEIG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cis'cle  of 
Nower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holftein,  ferving  as  a faux- 
burg  to  Kid,  and  one  mile  north  from  it. 

BRAVO,  John,  in  Biography^  a native  of  Caftile,  prac- 
tifed  medicine  at  Salamanca,  the  latter  part  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  with  diftinguifxied  reputation ; he  was  alfo  profeflbr 
* in  medicine  there,  and  much  reforted  to  and  efteemed  by  his 
pupils.  His  works  are  “ De  hydrophobioe  natura,  caufis, 
atque  medela,”  Salam.  1571,  8vo. ; “ De  faporum  et  odo- 
rum  differentiis,  et  caufis,”  1583,  8vo.;  “ De  curandi  lati- 
one  per  medicamenti  pui'gantis  exhfbitionem,”  1588,  8vo. ; 
“ De  fimplicium  medicamentorum  deleftu,”  1592, 8vo.  He 
alfo  publilhed,  agreeably  to  the  fafliion  of  the  times,  com- 
mentaries on  the  works  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates. 

Bravo,  John,  pi-ofelTor  of  medicine  and  furgery  in  the 
univerfity  of  Coimbra,  in  Portugal;  publilhed,  in  1605,  “ De 
medendis  corporis  malis  per  manualem  operationem,”  i2mo.; 

De  capitis  vulneribus,”  fol.  1610.  Hediedin  1615. 

Bravo,  Gaspard,  of  Aguilar  del  Campo,  in  Old  Caf- 
tile,  phyfician  to  Philip  IV.  and  to  the  Inquifition,  took  his 
degree  of  dodfor  in  medicine  at  Valladolid,  where  he  taught 
medicine  and  furgery  the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  and 
was  author  of  “ Refolutionum  mediparum  circa  univerfam 
totius  philofophise  dodfrinam.,”  1649,  Lugduni,  folio;” 

Confultationes  medicx,  et  ty rocinium  pradlicum,”  Colonise, 
1671,  4to.j  “ Operum  medicinalium,  tomus  tertius,”  Lug- 
duni, 1674,  The  author  treats  in  thefe  volumes  of 

the  phyfiology  and  the  pathology  of  fever ; of  the  effedfs 
of  bleeding,  purging,  and  of  fudorifics;  of  the  ufe  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  lately  introduced  into  pradfice,  which  he 
commends : and,  among  his  confultations,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  difeafe  and  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Haller.  Bib,  Med. 

Bravo,  Rio,  in  called  alfo  Z)r/ Mor/e,  or  of  the 

northern  ftar,  tlie  principal  river  of  Spanilh  North  America, 
which,  as  far  as  its.  lources  can  be  conjedfured,  has  a courfe  of 
about  lOO-  Britillimiles;butitswholecirGuitprobably  exceeds 
that  of  the  Danube.  It  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  N.  lat.  25°  40'.  E.  long.  97°  30'. 

Bravo!  Ital.  a word  which  needs  no  explanation.  Itisan 
Italian  exclamationof  applaufe,whichallEurope  hasadopted. 

If,  in  a theatre,  the  Italians  approve  a mufical  corapofi- 
tion,  and  diilike  the  finger,  though  they  hifs  the  performer, 
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they  afterwards  erj’’  nut  h-avo  pure  il  maejiro;  and  on  ths 
contrary,  when  they  liifs  the  compofer,  immediately  after 
they  diferiminate,  if  the  linger  is  a favourite,  and  exclaim 
hravo  Marchefe,  or  brava  la  Banti  ;■  and  if  a compofer  is  a 
plagiarift  from  the  well-known  works  of  a favourite  author, 
the  critics  cry  out  hravo  Paejicilol  or  bravo  Cimarofa! 

BRAURONIA,  in  Antiquity,  a feall  held  every  fifth 
year  in  honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Brauronia  from  Brauron, 
a village  near  Athens,  where  the  famous  llatue  of  that  god- 
defs,  brought  from  Scythia  Taurica,  was  preferved  till  it 
was  taken  away  by  Xerxes. 

The  ceremony  of  thp  Brauronia  was  managed  by  ten  men, 
from  their  office  called  Icporoioi ; the  vidlim  offered  was  a 
goat,  and  it  was  cuftomary  for  certain  men  to  fing  one 
of  Homer’s  Iliads  during  the  fervice:  other  niinifters  at  the 
folemnity  were  young  virgins,  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age, 
habited  in  yellow,  and  confecrated  to  Diana,  under  the  de- 
momination  of  A^ktoi,  i.  e.  bears,  which  they  derived  from 
this  circumftance.  A bear,  having  become  tame  and  tradf- 
able,  was  admitted  to  eat  and  play  with  the  Phlenidss,  the 
inhabitants  of  a borough  in  Attica;  but  a young  maid  be- 
ing too  familiar  with  it,  the  bear  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  was 
afterwards  killed  by  the  brethren  of  the  damfel.  Hence  a 
fatal  peftilence  enfued,  for  ftaying  which  an  oracle  advifed 
them,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  Diana,  occafioned 
by  the  deftrudfion  of  the  bear,  to  confecrate  virgins  to  her 
in  memory  of  it.  The  Athenians  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the 
oracle,  and  enafted  a law,  that  no  virgin  ffiould  be  married 
till  Ihe  had  undergone  this  ceremony.  Potter.  Arch.  Grrec. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

BRAVUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
placed  by  Ptoleiiiy  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  in  the  country  of 
the  Murboges. 

BRAVURA,  Ital.  is  a mufical  terra,  as  Aria  di  Bravura^ 
implies  a ftyle  of  air,  with  which  in  modern  times  Mifs 
Davies  Ingktina,  the  Gabriel,  the  Agujari,  Madame  Le 
Brun,  Madame  Mara,  and  Mrs.  BiUington,  have  made  us 
perfedfly  acquainted.  M.  Ginguine,  in  the  Encycl.  Meth. 
has  deferibed  and  apologized  for  execution,  with  much  tafte 
and  feeling.  “ We  admire  (fays  lie)  the  warbling  of  birds, 
in  tones  which  we  cannot  appreciate  or  underftand;  the 
nightingale,  blackbird,  thruffi,  canary  bird,  and  lark,  charms 
us  with  their  divifions;  the  meafured  intervals  and  varied 
melodies  exquifitely  performed  by  fweet  and  flexible  voices, 
fupported  and  enriched  by  harmony,  may  afford  a delight 
of  a fuperior  kind,  in  human  tones,  which  can  infinuate 
themfelves  into  the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  heart;  to  wh)ch 
W'ords  can  never  penetrate,  however  impaffioned,  or  tuned 
by  numbers.” 

BRAUWEILER,  in  Geography,  a prefedlurate  and 
abbey  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
eledtorate  of  Cologn;  7 miles  W.N.W.  of  Cologn. 

BRAUWER,  or  Brouwer,  Adrian,  in  Biography^ 
a Flemiffi  painter  of  great  eminence,  was  born  of  obfeure 
parents  at  Oudenarde,  as  fome  fay,  or,  according  to  Hou- 
braken,  at  Haerlem,  in  j6o8,  and  obtained  inflrudtion  in 
his  art  from  Francis  Hals,  for  the  profit  of  his  labour.  In 
this  fituation  he  manifefted  fuch  fu-perior  powers,  that  Hals 
employed  him  in  a garret  apart  from  his  other  fcholars,  af- 
figning  to  him  hard  labour  and  d fcanty  diet,  and  felling  his. 
performances  for  high  prices.  From  this  ftate  of  clofe  con- 
finement and  harlh  treatment  he  eloped,  and  went  to  Amfter- 
dam,  where  his  works  were  known  and  efteemed.  Hav- 
ing become  mailer  of  loo  ducatoons,  which  he  received  fot 
a fingle  piece,  he  became  frantic  with  joy,  and  fpent  it  at  a 
tavern  in  ten  days.  From  this  time  his  ufnal  abode  was  a 
public  boufe;  asd  he  worked  only  when  he  was  urged  to 
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it  by  necefiity.  As  foon  as  he  had  finiftied  any  piece,  he 
offered  it  for  fale  ; and  if  it  did  not  produce  a llipulatcd 
price,  he  burnt  it,  and  began  another  with  greater  care. 
■Poffeffing  a vein  of  low  humour,  and  engaging,  botli 
fober  and  drunk,  in  many  droll  adventures,  he  removed 
from  Amflerdam  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  arrefted  as  a 
fpy,  and  committed  to  prifon.  This  circumflance  introduced 
him  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  duke  d’Aremberg,  who, 
having  obferved  his  genius,  by  fome  flight  flcetches  drawn 
with  black  lead  while  in  cuftody,  requeued  Rubens  to  fur- 
nifli  him  with  materials  for  painting.  Brouwer  chofe  for 
his  fubjedf  a group  of  foldiers  playing  at  cards  in  a corner  of 
the  prifon  ; and  w'hen  the  pifture  was  finiflied,  the  duke 
himfelf  was  allonifhed,  and  Rubens,  when  he  faw  it,  imme- 
diately pronounced  that  it  was  the  peiPormance  of  Brauwer, 
and  offered  for  it  the  fum  of  600  guilders.  The  duke, 
however,  retained  it,  and  gave  the  painter  a much  larger 
fum.  - Upon  this,  Rubens  procured  hisreleafe,  and  received 
him  into  his  own  houfe  ; but,  uninfluenced  by  gratitude  to 
his  benefaftor,  he  flole  away,  and  returned  to  the  fcenes  of 
low  debauch,  to  which  he  had  been  formerly  accuftomed. 
Being  reduced  to  the  necefhty  of  flying  from  juflice,  he 
took  refuge  in  France  ; and,  having  wandered  through  fe- 
▼eral  towns,  he  was  at  length  conftrained  by  indigence  to 
return  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to 
feek  relief  in  an  hofpital ; and  in  this  afylum  of  felf-procured 
poverty  and  diftrefs  he  died  in  his  33d  year.  Rubens  la- 
mented his  death,  and  procured  for  him  an  honourable  in- 
terment in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 

Such  were  the  talents  of  Brauwer,  that,  in  the  courfe  of 
R difiipated  life,  he  attained  to  diflinguifhed  excellence  in  the 
flyle  of  painting  which  he  adopted.  His  fubjefts  were 
taken  from  low  life,  and  copied  after  nature  ; fuch  as  droll 
converfations,  feaffs,  taverns,  drunken  quarrels,  boors  play- 
ing and  difputing  at  cards,  or  furgeons  dreffing  the  wounded. 
His  expreffion,  however,  is  fo  lively  and  charafteriflic  ; 
the  management  of  his  colours  fo  furprizing  ; and  truth  was 
united  with  exquifite  high  finifliing,  corredlnefs  of  drawing, 
.and  wonderful  tranfparencc,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  his 
paintings  are  more  valuable,  and  afford  higher  prices,  than 
many  works  of  the  moft  eminent  mailers.  Some  of  his  bell 
works  are  found  at  Duffeldorp.  His  drawings  are  difperfed 
in  the  various  cabinets  of  Europe.  Several  of  his  deligns 
have  been  engraved  ; and  we  have  fome  few  etchings  by 
himfelf  of  fubjedls  ufually  reprefented  in  hispiftures,  which 
are  figned  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  H.  B. ; Adrian  be- 
ing fpelled  with  an  H..  Pilkington.  Strutt. 

BRAUX,  in  Geeg7-aphy,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes ; 5 miles  N.  of  Charleville. 

BRA  WALLA.  See  Browalla. 

- BRAWN,  in  the  Culinary  Art,  fignifies  the  flefh  of  a 
boar,  boned,  rolled  up,  or  collared,  boiled,  and  laflly 
pickled,  for  the  winter’s  ufe. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  fallows  : — After  the  flefh 
has  been  fprinkled  with  fait,  and  the  blood  drained  off,  it 
is  to  be  faked  a little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  poflible.  In 
this  flate,  it  is  to  be  boiled  in  a copper  or  large  kettle  till  it 
is  fo  tender  as  to  admit  of  a llraw’s  being  run  through  it; 
and  then  fet  by  thoroughly  to  cool.  When  it  is  cold,  it 
is  to  be  put  into  a pickle,  prepared  by  adding  to  every  gal- 
lon of  water  a handful  or  two  of  fait,  and  as  much  bran  of 
xvheat;  boiling  thefe  ingredients  together,  and  then  draining 
the  bran  as  clear  as  poffible  from  the  liquor.  When  the 
liquor  is  quite  cold,  the  brawn  is  to  be  put  into  it. 

Brawn  is  made  only  of  the  flitches,  without  the  legs ; 
the  oldell  boars  are  chofen  for  this  ufe  ; it  being  a rule,  the 
«lder  the  boar,  the  more  horny  the  brawn* 


There  is  alfo  brawn  of  pig,  which  is  made  by  fcalding, 
drawing,  and  boning  the  beaft  whole,  except  the  head  ; 
then  cutting  it  in  two  collars,  foaking  it  in  brine,  feafon- 
ing,  rolling,  putting  it  into  a cloth,  binding  it  up,  boiling 
it,  and  when  boiled,  hooping  it  up  in  a frame. 

BRAXEY,  in  Veterinary  Science,  a difeafe  of  fheep, 
which  is  diflributed  into  the  dry,  collive,  and  watery  braxey. 
The  dry  braxey  feems  to  be  cold  and  iuflam.mation  in  the 
bowels,  owing  to  the  taking  in  with  the  food  fome  lioar- 
frofl,  or  to  a change  in  the  blood  arifing  from  the  removal 
of  the  animals  from  a poor  to  a rich  keep.  The  coflive 
braxey  is  merely  the  colic,  from  obflrufted  inteflines.  The 
watery  braxey  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  “ red  water,”  as  it 
arifes  from  the  ufual  caufc,  and  is  attended  with  the  fimilar 
fymplom  of  fuppreflion  of  urine.  In  this  latter  cafe,  inflead 
of  ufing  turpentine  and  other  flrong  diuretics,  the  fureft  and 
fafeil  courfe  is  to  pundlure  the  bladder,  without  wounding 
the  guts,  and  thus  to  draw  off  the  urine,  afterwards  cover- 
ing and  healing  the  wound. 

BRAY,  SIR  Reginald,  m Biography,  an  Englifh  poli- 
tician and  ingenious  architedl  of  the  15th  century,  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  fir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the  privy  council  to 
king  Henry  VI.,  and  defeended  from  an  ancient  family, 
who  accompanied  William  the  conqueror  into  England,  and 
flourifiied  in  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick. 
In  the  firfl;  year  of  Richard  HI.,  Reginald  obtained  a ge- 
neral pardon,  probably,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  from  perfonal  and  hereditary  attachment  to  Henry 
VI.  ; and  he  was  recommended  as  a perfon  of  fober  and 
prudent  policy,  to  thofe  who  favoured  tlie  advancement  of 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  king  Henry  VIE,  to  the 
throne.  In  the  fervice  of  this  prince,  both  before  and  after 
his  accelTion,  he  was  fteady  and  aftive  ; and  his  zeal  was  re- 
compenfed  by  a variety  of  honourable  appointments.  He 
w^as  made  a knight  banneret,  probably  at  the  battle  of  Bof- 
worth,  a knight  of  the  bath  at  the  king’s  coronation,  and 
afterw'ards  a knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  alfo  conllable 
of  the  caftle  of  Oakham  in  Rutlandfhire,  joint  chief  juflice 
with,  lord  Fitzwalter  of  all  the  forefls  fouth  of  Trent,  high 
treafurer,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafler,  high  flew- 
ard  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  a member  of  the  privy 
council.  In  the  loth  year  of  the  king’s  reign,  he  had  a 
grant  for  life  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  at  the  annual  rent  (fays 
Camden)  of  300  marks.  He  received  many  other  marks 
of  the  royal  bounty  and  favour  ; and  died  Augufl  the  5th 
1503,  poffeffed  of  a very  great  eflate  ; and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  chapel  at  Windfor.  Notwithflanding  the 
wealth  he  acquired,  and  the  adlivity  with  w'hich  he  offici- 
ated as  minifler  during  17  years,  under  a fovereign,  who 
was  fufpicious  in  his  temper,  and  extorted  large  fums  of 
money  from  his  fubjcdls,  hiflorians  concur  in  giving  him  an 
excellent  charadler.  They  reprefent  him  as  tlie  father  of 
his  countiy,  a fage  and  grave  perfon,  a fervent  lover  of 
juflice,  and  one  who  would  often  admo'nifh  the  king  vvhea 
he  did  any  thing  contrary  to  juflice  or  equity.  His  piety 
and  charity  were  alfo  confpicuous  in  the  ufual  exercifes  of 
the  times,  in  which  he  lived. 

Of  his  fidll  in  architedlure,  he  gave  fufficient  evidence,  in 
building  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Weflminfler  abbey, 
which  was  condiidled  under  his  diredlion,  and  in  compleating 
the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor,  to  which  he  was  a libe- 
ral benefadlor.  As  he  died  vvithout  iffue,  he  bequeathed  the' 
bulk  of  his  fortune  to  Edmund,  the  eldefl  fon  of  his 
younger  brother  John,  who  was  fummoned  to  parliament 
in  1530,  as  baron  of  Eaton  Bray;  and  he  alfo  left  confi- 
derable  eflates  to  Edward  and  Reginald,  younger  brothers 
of  Edmund.  From  Edward,  the  manor  of  Shire  Vachery 
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and  Cranley  In  Surry,  which  was  given  to  fir  Reginald  upon 
the  execution  and  attainder  of  lord  Audley,  defcended  to 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Bray,  who  pofleffed  it  in  1778.  Reginald 
fettled  at  Barrington  in  Gloucefterlhire,  where  the  male 
line  of  that  branch  became  extindf,  about  fifty  years  ago. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bray,  Thomas,  a learned  and  pious  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Marton  in  Shroplhire  in  1656,  and 
after  finifiiing  his  fchool  education  at  Ofweftry,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Hart-hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  were 
adapted  to  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion,  for  which  lie  was  in- 
tended. Being  under  a necefiity  of  leaving  Oxrord,  on  ac- 
count of  his  circumftances,  foon  after  he  had  commenced 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  entered  into  holy  orders  ; and  by  his 
afiiduity  in  difeharging  the  duties  of  his  profeffion,  as  well 
as  by  his  exemplary  behaviour,  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  lord  Digby,  who  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  Over- 
Whitacre  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  generoufly  augment- 
ed for  his  fake,  by  the  addition  of  the  great  tithes,  and  in 
1690,  to  the  redlory  of  Sheldon,  which  he  retained  till 
within  a quarter  of  a year  of  liis  death.  In  1693,  he  took 
his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  Hart-hall,  Oxford.  At 
Sheldon,  he  compofed  his  “ Catechetical  ledlures,”  pub- 
lilhed  in  1696,  which  were  not  only  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, but  the  means  of  recommending  him  to  Dr.  Compton, 
biihop  of  London,  who  fixed  upon  him  as  a proper  perfon 
for  modelling  the  infant  church  of  Maryland  in  America, 
and  eftablifhing  it  upon  a folid  foundation.  In  1696,  he 
W'as  appointed  commiffary  for  this  purpofe,  with  a falary  of^ 
400I.  per  annum.  Determined  on  adlive  and  ufeful  fervice,' 
•whatever  prefent  facrifices  might  attend  it,  he  intimated  his 
readinefs  to  accept  the  office,  on  condition  of  being  encou- 
raged and  aided  in  providing  parochial  libraries  for  the  mi- 
nifters  who  were  to  be  fent  to  the  churches  of  this  colony. 
This  fcheme  of  parochial  libraries  he  extended  to  all  the  co- 
lonies and  plantations  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
alfo  to  the  faftories  in  Africa  ; and  he  connedled  with  it 
another  defign,  which  was  that  of  eftablifhing  lending  libra- 
ries in  every  deanery  throughout  England  and  Wales,  out 
of  which  the  neighbouring  clergy  might  borrow  books  ; 
and  where  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  confulting 
them,  with  regard  to  all  matters  that  pertained  to  literature 
in  general,  and  to  their  own  office  in  particular.  The  plan 
became  popular,  and  many  libraries  were  founded,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  With  a view  of  promoting  the  utility  of 
thefe  libraries,  and  of  direfting  the  miffionaries  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  their  theological  ftudies,  Mr.  Bray  publiflied  two 
books,  one  entitled  “ Bibliolheca  parochialis,  &o.”  and  the 
other,  “ Apoftolic  charity,”  a difeourfe  upon  Daniel  xii.  3. 
preached  at  St.  Paul’s  at  the  ordination  of  fome  proteftant 
miffionaries,  intended  for  the  plantations ; to  which  is  prefix- 
ed, “A  general  view  of  the  Englifn  colonies  in  America,  See.” 
About  this  time,  viz.  in  1696,  Mr.  Bray  took  the  degree 
of  dodfor  in  divinity,  though  his  circumftances  would  hardly 
allow  of  the  expence  attending  it ; thinking  that  this  title 
and  honour  would  give  authority  to  his  advice,  and  ferve  to 
promote  the  benevolent  purpofes  which  he  wiftied  to  accom- 
pliih.  In  1698,  he  made  fome  unfuccefsful  exertions  in  order 
to  procure  a public  fund  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
in  foreign  parts  ; but  failing  in  his  main  defign,  his  efforts 
availed  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a voluntary  lociety,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  See  Society. 
Ever  fince  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  commiffary  for 
Maryland,  he  had  received  no  emolument  from  it ; but  he 
had  expended  his  time  and  money  in  promoting  thofe  im- 
portant objeds,  to  which  he  was  zealoufly  devoted  j and, 


therefore,  fome  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him 
from  profecutiug  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  and  to  accept 
of  two  valuable  preferments  which  were  offered  to  him  at 
home,  which  were  thofe  of  fub-almoner  and  the  donative  of , 
Aldgate  in  London.  But  perfifting  in  his  purpofe,  and 
finding  that  his  prefence  was  neceffary,  he  fet  fail  for  Mary- 
land in  1 699,  and  arrived  thither  in  March  of  the  following 
year.  He  immediately  applied  to  the  objeft  of  his  miffion, 
vifited  the  province,  and  took  meafures  for  the  re-eftablifti- 
ment  of  the  church,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  in  a 
very  unfettled  ftate.  Having  obtained  a bill  from  the  af- 
fembly  for  this  purpofe,  he  came  over  to  England  to  folicit 
the  royal  affent  ; and,  notwithftanding  the  objeftions  that 
Were  urged  by  thofe  who  wei'e  to  be  thus  compelled  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  maintenance  of  a clergy,  from  whofe- 
fervices  they  were  to  derive  no  benefit,  he  fucceeded  in  pro- 
curing a law,  framed  according  to  his  wiffies.  Dr.  Bray, 
after  his  return  in  1701,  publilhed  his  “ Circular  letters  to 
the  clergy  of  Maryland.”  Iij  1706,  he  accepted  the  do- 
native of  Aldgate,  which  was  again  offered  to  him ; and» 
in  1712,  he  publilhed  his  “ Martyrology,  or  papal  ufurpa- 
tion,”  fob  ; a work  conlifting  of  extrafts  from  the  treatifes 
of  celebrated  authors,  arranged  and  digefted  into  a kind  of' 
regular  hiftory.  He  had  .provided  materials  for  a fecond 
volume  ; but  being  obliged  to  lay  afide  the  profecution  of 
his  defign,  his  martyrological  memoirs,  both  printed  and 
MS.  were  bequeathed  by  his  will  to  Sion  college.  Such 
was  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Bray  for  the  converfion  of  the  negroes 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  he  took  a voyage  to  Holland  to 
folicit  king  William’s  encouragement  of  the  defign  ; and  on 
this  occafion,  he  was  introduced  at  the  Hague  to  an  ac-' 
quaintance  with  a M.  d’Allone,  whom  he  interefted  in  the 
execution  of  his  objetft,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  left  a 
confiderable  legacy  towards  its  completion.  Dr.  Bray,  hav- 
ing met  with  great  fuccefs  in  his  eftabiilhment  of  parochial 
libraries,  devoted  much  time  to  this  bufinefs  ; and  for  the- 
purpofe  of  impreffing  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  defigned 
for  the  miniftry,  with  a due  fenfe  of  the  importance  of 
Chriftian  knowledge,  he  reprinted  the  excellent  treatife  of 
Erafmus,  entitled  “ Ecclefiaftes.”  In  1727,  he  made  a ca- 
fual  vifit  to  Whitechapel  prifon  ; and  fo  much  was  he  af- 
fected by  the  contemplation  of  the  wretched  ftate  of  thofe- 
who  were  confined  in  it,  that  he  exerted  himfelf  in  procur- 
ing contributions  for  their  relief,  and  that  of  other  prifon- 
ers ; and  he  reprejfented  their  deplorable  condition  with- 
fuch  effedt,  as  to  ii'^duce  the  houfe  of  commons  to  inftitute 
inquiries,  which  were  very  important  and  beneficial.  To  the- 
fuggeftions  and  exertions  of  Dr.  Bray,  always  directed  by 
a pious  and  benevolent  fpirit,  many  charitable  inftitutions 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  places  were  much  indebted ; 
particularly  the  fociety  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  that 
for  founding  charity  fchools,  and  that  for  the  relief  of  poor 
profelytes.  Having  entrufted  the  accompli fhment  of  his 
various  charitable  and  public  fpirited  plans  to  proper  ma- 
nagers, this  good  man,  happy  in  the  review  of  a life,  that 
had  been  devoted  to  important  and  ufeful  purpofes,  and 
animated  by  a well-founded  hope,  with  regard  to  futurity, 
clofed  his  courfe  of  fervice,  February  the  15th  1730,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Whifton  bears  honourable  tefti- 
mony  to  Dr,  Bray,  of  whom  he  fays,  “ that  he  efteemed 
him,  though  not  as  one  of  the  greateft  abilities,*  as  by  far 
the  moft  ufeful  clergyman,  and  the  moft  indefatigable  pro- 
moter of  religion,  and  of  the  pious  defigns  and  focieties^ 
which  conduce  to  it,  he  ever  knew ; that  he  always  ho- 
noured and  aflifted  him,  both  in  the  review  of  his  catechetic 
leftures,  and  his  many  other  charitable  and  Chriftian  at- 
tempts j and,  that  he  heard  him  comforting  himfelf  near 
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his  deathj  with  thofe  numerous  good  works  he  had  fo  hear- 
tily promoted.”  “ Dr.  Bray’s  opinion,”  fays  one  of  his 
biographers,  “ that  civilizing  the  Indians  mull  be  the  firft 
Itep,  in  any  fuccefsful  attempt  for  their  converfion,  is  a 
proof  of  his  good  fenfe,  and  of  the  juft  ideas  he  entertained 
on  the  fubjedl.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Bray,  Solomon  de,  a portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1597,  or,  according  to  Defcamps,  in  1579, 
and  is  reckoned  among  the  good  artifts  of  his  time.  He 
died  in  1664.  Pilkington. 

Bray,  Jacob  d-e,  an  hiftorical  painter,  the  fon  'of  the 
former,  was  born  at  Haerlem,  and  is  faid  by  Defcamps  to 
have  died  fome  weeks  before  his  father,  in  1 664 : but  other 
writers  affirm,  that  he  was  ali\e  in  1680.  He  diftinguiffied 
himfelf  by  his  drawings,  as  well  as  his  paintings.  At  Am- 
fterdam,  there  is  a piclure  by  this  artift,  in  which  David 
is  reprefented  playing  before  the  ark  ; that  is  much  com- 
mended. The  colouring  is  fo  well  managed,  that  it  appears 
as  frefti  as  if  it  had  juft  come  from  the  e^fcl.  His  drawings 
on  vellum  and  paper,  fmifhed  in  red  and  black  chalk,  are 
veiy  fine  and  highly  valued.  Pilkington.  Strutt. 

Bray,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  and  poft  town  of  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  fituatcd  on  the  confines  of 
the  county  of  Dubliil,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a fmall 
river  of  the  fame  name,  that  abounds  with  excellent  trout. 
It  has  two  fairs,  at  which  are  fold  great  quantities  of 
frieze  and  flannel,  with  Iheep  and  black  cattle.  Here  are  an 
old  caftle,  a church  and  chapel  both  newly  built,  and  a bar- 
rack. In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  fine  feats  that  at- 
traft  vifitors ; and  it  is  alfo  frequented  for  fea  bathing,  and 
far  drinking  goats’  whey.  Diftanee  from  Dublin,  10  miles 
S.by  E.  N.  lat.  53°  13'.  W.  long  6^6'. 

BRAY-^fl?i^,  a narrow  bank  of  land  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  oppofite  to  Brayr-head,  at  the  diftanee  of  from  fix 
to  feven  miles  from  the  coaft,  and  extending  about  eight 
miles  N.  by  E.  The  leaft  water  found  on  it  was  nine 
feet. 

^KAY-head,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  near  the 
town  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  fteep,  and  the  higheft 
land  upon  that  part  of  the  coaft.  It  is  12  miles  north  of 
Wicklow-head,  and  5 miles  fouth  of  Dalkey,  the  fouth 
point  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Dublin.  N.  lat,  53° 
12'.  W.  long.  6^  4'. 

Bray  fur  Seine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Provins,  3 leagues  S.  of  Provins.  The  town 
contains  2030,  and  the  canton  10,582  inhabitants;  the  ter- 
ritory comprehends  272^  kiliometres,  and  23  communes. 

Bray  fur  Somme,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridi  of 
Peronne,  3 leagues  W.  of  Peronne.  ' The  place  contains 
1065,  and  the  canton  9645  inhabitantt ; the  territory  in- 
cludes 145  kiliometres,  and  20  communes. 

BRAZE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gote  d’Or,  2 leagues  from  Dijon. 

BRAZED,  in  Heraldry,  the  fame  as  Braced,  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  fuch  charges  as  are  folded  or  interlaced. 

BRAZEEL  parfis,  in  Botany,  (Petiver).  See  Spi- 
gelia  Anthelmia. 

BRAZEN  age\%  ufed  by  the  poets  to  exprefs  the  third 
age  of  the  world.  See  Age. 

Brazen-^///7j,  among  Miners,  is  the  ftandard  by  which 
the  other  difties  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  the  king’s 
hall. 

Brazen  lamer,  in  Jenvi/Io  Hijlory,  one  pf  the  utenfils  of 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  deferibed  in  the  30th  chapter 
®f  Exodus,  and  conveniently  fituated  between  tire  ealt  end 
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of  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Neither 
its  ftiape  noiyfize  is  mentioned  by  Mofes ; but  it  was  pro- 
bably of  confiderable  capacity,  as  it  ferved  for  the  ufe  of  all 
the  pi  lefts  to  wafh  their  hands  and  feet,  before  they  per- 
formed their  miniftry.  It  is  faid  (Exod.  xxviii.  8.),  that 
Mofes  “ made  the  laver  of  brafs,  and  the  foot  of  it  ol  brafs, 
of  the  looking-glaffes  of  the  women,  who  affembled  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.”  Such  were 
the  ancient  mirrors,  made  of  poliflied  brafs  or  other  metal ; 
which  gave  but  a dark  or  oblcure  image,  in  comparifon  of 
glafs  mirrors.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  we  read  ( i Cor.  viii.  12.) 
of  “ feeing  through  a glafs  darkly  or  rather  “ in,  or  by 
a glafs,”  as  J't  fignifies.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  an 

error  has  crept  into  the  text,  or  an  exchange  of  one  letter 
for  another  like  it,  as  of  inftead  of  ^ ; and  that  it  fliould 
be  rendered,  “he  made  the  laver  and  its  foot  of  a brafs  like 
the  looking-glaffes  of  the  women  that  crouded  about  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle by  which  we  are  to  underftand, 
that  he  made  them  either  of  the  fame  metal,  or  that  he  gave 
them  the  farne  degree  of  brightnefs  or  fmoothnefs.  And,  if 
what  an  ancient  father  tells  us  be  true,  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  women,  that  they  ufed  to  go  into  the  temple 
with  a looking-glafs  in  one  hand,  and  a timbrel  in  the  other, 
it  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  praftice  of  the  Hebrew  women’s 
wearing  fuch  an  ornament  when  they  came  into  the  taber- 
nacle. Tremell.  in  loc.  Cyril.  Alhxand.  de  A.dorat.  in 
Spirit,  &c.  tom.  i.  1.  2.  p.  64. 

Brazen,  or  molten  fea,  an  utenfil  in  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, for  the  fize  and  conftrudlion  of  which,  fee  1 Kings, 
chap.  vii.  and  2 Chron.  chap.  iv.  I he  water  contained  in 
it  ferved  for  the  wafhing  of  the  facrifices,  and  of  the  priefts 
and  Levites,  before  they  performed  the  feveral  fervices  af- 
figned  them ; and  for  this  purpofe  it  was  drawn  out  by 
pipes  and  conduits.  It  was  filled  with  water  by  tlie'- 
Gibeonites,  who  were  afterwards  called  Nethinims. 

Brazen  ferpent,  a figure  of  the  fiery  ferpent  or  faraph, 
which  Mofes  was  inftruaed  to  form  and  to  elevate  upon  the 
top  of  a pole,  promifing  the  Hebrews,  that  all  who  were 
bitten  by  ferpents,  and  fliould  look  towards  this  image, 
fliould  be  healed  ; as  the  event  proved.  Numb.  xxi.  9.  Our 
Saviour  compares  the  lifting  up  of  this  ferpent  on  the  pole 
to  his  elevation,  orcrucifixion,  upon  the  crofs.  John,  hi.  14. 
John,  xii.  32.  I his  brazen  ferpent  was  preferved  amou'>’ 
the  Ifraelites  till  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  wlio,  being  informed 
that  the  people  paid  a fiiperllitious  worftiip  to  it,  ordered  it 
to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  by  way  of  contempt  nave  it  the 
name  of  “ Nehulhtan,”  i.  e.  a brazen  bawble^or  trifle,. 
2 Kings,  xviii.  4, 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  fells  pans,  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  kitchen  utenfils  and  brafs  ware\ 

Itinerant  braziers,  who  go  about  with  their  tools  and 
knapfacks,  are  called  tinhers  ; by  the  French,  iraziers  of  the 
'whiflle,  ehouderoniers  aufifjlet, 

BRAZI I.-'a-i/or/,  in  Botany.  See  C^saxpinia,  and 
Bras  I 'L-o.vood. 

BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  of  two  pieces  oi 
iron  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted  between  the 
two  pieces  to  be  joined. 

If  the  work  be  very  fine,  as  when  the  two  loaves  of. 
broken  laws  are  to  be  joined,  it  is  to  be  coveied  with  beaten 
borax,  moiitened  with  water,  that  it  may  incorporate  with  . 
the  brafs-duft,  which  is  here  added;  and  the  piece  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  witlicmt  touching  the  coals,  till  the  brafs 
be  obferved  to  run.  To  braze  with  a ftill  greater  degree 
of  nicety,  they  ufe  a fclder  made  of  brafs,  with  a tenth  part 
of  tin  ; or  another,  one-third  brafs,  and  two-thirds  filver  ; 
or  borax  and  rofm ; obferving,  in  all  thefe  ways  of  brazing, 
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that  the  pieces  be  joined  clofe  throughout ; the  folder  only 
holding  in  thofe  places  that  touch. 

The  method  of  brazing,  among  fmiths,  farriers,  See.  is 
by  beating  the  two  pieces,  when  hot,  over  one  another; 
this  is  more  properly  called  welding. 

BRAZZA,  fo  called  from  the  town  of  Brazza,  in  Geo- 
graphy, an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  about  lo  leagues 
long,  and  3 broad,  near  the  coall  of  Dalmatia,  oppofite  to 
Spdatro,  and  fubjed  to  Venice.  N.  lat.  43°  45'.  E.  long. 
i6'^  19'. 

BRE',  a river  of  Denmark,  which  runs  into  the  North 
fea  ; 6 miles  S.  W.  of  Tondern. 

BREA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  well 
coall  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  16^  38'.  W.  long. 

99°  ^ ’ 

Brea  head,  a cape  on  the  fouth-well  coall  of  Ireland, 
being  the  fouth-well  point  of  Valentia  ifland,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry-  N.  lat  51°  50'.  W.  long.  10°  i6'. 

BREACH,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a break  or  rup- 
ture in  fome  part  of  a fence  or  inclofure,  whether  owing  to 
time  or  violence.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French 
hreche,  which  fignifies  the  fame ; formed  of  the  German 
brechen,  to  break. 

Inundations,  or  overflowings  of  lands,  are  frequently 
owing  to  breaches  in  the  dikes,  or  fea-banks.  Dagenham 
breach  is  famous ; it  was  made  in  1707,  by  a failure  of  the 
Thames  wall,  in  a very  high  tide.  The  force  wherewith  it 
burll  in  upon  the  neighbouring  level,  tore  up  a large  channel 
or  palfage  for  water  a hundred  yards  wide,  and  in  fome  places 
twenty  feet  deep,  by  which  a multitude  of  fubterranean 
trees,  \vhich  had  been  buried  many  ages  before,  were  laid 
bare.  Phil.  Tranf.  No  335:.  p.  478. 

Breach,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  an  extenfive  aperture, 
trap,  or  opening  made  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  a town, 
either  by  battering  the  walls  with  artillery  or  fpringing 
mines,  in  order  to  llorm  the  place,  or  caiiy  it  by  aflault. 
They  fay,  make  good  the  breach,  fortify  the  breach,  make  a 
lodgment  on  the  breach,  lAc.  To  clear  the  breach,  is  to  remove 
the  ruins  that  it  may  be  the  better  defended. 

The  ancients  were  not  provided  with  means  fo  effeftual 
as  our  artillery  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  fortified  places. 
The  catapultse  and  balillae,  redoubtable  as  they  were  in  the 
open  field,  or  the  attack  of  a camp,  were  not  competent  to 
this  effeft.  With  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  it  was  neceffary  to  advance  clofe  under 
the  walls  before  they  could  make  ufe  of  the  ram,  their  prin- 
cipal inllrument  of  affault.  All  the  other  operations  of  a 
fiege  ; the  conllruaion  of  their  aggeres  or  terraffes,  the 
moving  turretts,  the  telludoes,  galleries,  and  vinese,  were 
only  dueaed  towards  this  principal  objea,  that  of  favouring 
the  approach  of  the  ram  towards  the  town.  So  long  as 
the  befieged  maintained  themfelves  in  pofleflion  of  their 
walls,  it  was  not  poflible  to  make  ufe  of  this  formidable 
weapon.  Moll  of  their  machines,  efpecially  fuch  as  tended 
to  avert  the  effea  of  the  ram,  were  difpofed  upon  the  para- 
pet of  the  front  attacked  ; and  mailers  of  their  battlements, 
they  galled  the  befiegers  with  incelfant  Ihowersof  darts  and 
arrows,  large  llones,  entire  beams,  burning  pitch,  melted 
lead,  and  every  kind  of  miffile  arms.  They  diredled  their 
principal  machines  againll  the  ram,  whofe  force  was  ufelefs 
the  inllant  its  equilibrium  was  dillurbed.  uut  as  foon  as  the 
catapultse  and  balifliE  of  the  alfailant  had  cleared  the  walls  of 
the  place,  and  the  befiegers,  protefted  by  their  terraffes,  had 
filled  the  ditch,  no  obllacle  remained  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  battering  ram.  Its  effedl  was  inevitable  the 
moment  the  vibration  of  the  machine  was  undillurbed  and 
free.  The  place  was  then  reduced  to  the  laft  catremity ; 


and  if  the  garrifon  had  ralhly  held  out  until  the  ram  had 
llruck  the  wall,  “ fi  areis  muruni  tetigiflet,”  no  capitulation 
was  afterwards  granted,  unlefs  upon  the  fcverell  terms. 

The  ram  generally  approached  the  place  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  teftudo,  a kind  of  covered  gallery,  within 
which  it  was  either  fufpended  in  equilibrio,  or  relied  on  a 
bafe,  and  worked  by  a confiderable  number  of  hands.  In 
this  fituation,  no  tower  or  wall  of  mafonry,  however  thick, 
could  for  any  length  of  time  refill  the  tremendous  Ihock 
which  accompanied  its  blows.  The  ram,  however,  vvas  not 
alw''ays  tiie  method  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  effedl  a breach. 
They  fometimes  employed  their  orygmata,  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages,  or  mines,  which,  having  carried  completely  under  the 
front  of  the  place  attacked,  they  fullained  the  walls  by 
enormous  beams,  until  the  fpace  undermined  was  judged 
fufficient,  and  then  fetting  fire  at  the  fame  time  to  all  thefe 
beams,  their  fall  infallibly  brought  along  with  it  great  part 
of  the  fortification,  and  opened  a wide  breach  for  the  af- 
failants  to  mount  over. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  art  of  defence,  the  moment  that 
the  befiegers  had  filled  the  ditch,  planted  their  machines, 
and  brought  the  battering  ram  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  attack.  Several  means,  how- 
ever, were  invented  to  prevent  or  leffen  the  effect  of  this  lall 
terrible  machine,  particularly  at  the  fiege  of  Plataea,  in  the 
Peloponnelian  war.  The  befieged  made  ufe  of  noofes  or 
pincers,  with  which  they  caught  the  head  of  the  ram,  and 
either  drew  it  up  to  the  walls,  or  at  leall  dillurbed  its 
equilibrium  for  a confiderable  time,  and  fpoiled  the  effedl  of 
its  llroke.  They  alfo  made  ufe  of  a large  beam,  hung 
horizontally,  by  heavy  iron  chains,  to  two  immenfe  wooden 
levers,  planted  upon  the  battlements.  This,  when  they 
beheld  the  ram  about  to  commence  its  adlion,  they  elevated 
to  a great  height,  and  letting  it  fall  fuddenly  upon  the 
machine,  it  caufed  the  head  of  the  ram  to  plunge,  and  thus 
confiderably  deadened,  if  not  entirely  dellroyed,  the  im- 
petuofity  of  its  blow.  Even  when  the  breach  was  made, 
the  diligenre  of  the  garrifon  fometimes  provided  the  means 
of  a new  defence.  During  the  fiege,  it  was  cuftomary  to 
build  a new  wall,  in  form  of  a crefeent,  behind  that  againll. 
wdiich  the  enemy  diredled  their  principal  efforts.  This  much 
diflieartened  thebefiegers,  who,  when  they  flattered  themfelves 
with  having  overcome  all  refitlance,  and  holding  the  town 
at  their  mercy,  were  thus  often  obliged  to  recommence  the 
prodigious  labour  of  their  aggeres,  vineas,  and  other 
machines,  againll  the  re-entering  wall ; a new  labour 
equally  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  in  the  procefs  their  flanks 
w^ere  laid  open  to  the  darts,  llones,  and  other  miffiles  of 
the  enemy.  The  celebrated  fieges  of  antiquity  afford  many 
inllances  of  this  method  of  protrafting  a defence.  The 
fieges  of  Platasa,  by  Archidamus  ; of  Halicarnaffus,  by 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  of  Rhodes,  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  are  the  moll  remarkable  in  the  Grecian  hillory.  On 
the  latter  occafion,  the  town  was  preferred  by  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  a fecond  wall,  w^hen  the  machines  of  the  Macedo- 
nians had  overthrown  the  firll,  and  made  a very  practicable 
breach.  At  Athens,  when  befieged  by  Sylla,  in  his  war 
againll  Mithridates,  the  fame  expedient  was  made  ufe  of ; 
but  without  the  fame  fuccefs.  But  ancient  hillory  affords 
no  example  of  a fiege  where  this  mode  of  defence  was  car- 
ried to  fo  great  a length  as  at  Saguntum,  when  attacked  by 
Hannibal.  Several  walls  were  repeatedly  raifed  one  after 
another,  to  proteft  tliofe  parts  of  the  town  in  w'hich  the 
Carthaginians  had  not  got  footing ; and  by  dint  of  thefe 
fucceffive  inclofures,  the  inhabitants  maintained  a bloody 
refinance  for  nearly  eight  months  : The  fatal  confequences 

of  this  obftinacy  are  fufficicntly  known.  Guichard,  Me- 
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jnoires  Milit.  torn.  ii.  Casfar  de  B.  G.  Hb.  is.  Thiicyd. 
Hift.  lib.  ii.  Arrian  de  exp.  Alex.  lib.  i.  Diodorus  Sic. 
Hid.  lib.  XX.  Plutarch  in  Sylla.  Appian.  de  Bel.  Mithrid. 
Divius  Hill.  lib.  xxi.  Polyb.  de  Folard.  Roilin.  Hill. 
Ancienne. 

In  modern  v/arfare,  breache.s  are  fomctimes  effefted  by 
battering  the  place  with  cannon,  fometimes  by  fpringing  of 
mines,  and  oftentimes  by  a combination  of  both.  In  the  for- 
mer cafe,  batteries  for  making  a breach  in  the  body  of  the 
place,  and  ruining  the  defences,  are  generally eredled  upon  the 
covert  way,  after  the  befieged  have  been  driven  from  all 
their  exterior  fortifications.  As  the  ravelin  is  to  be  attacked 
firll,  and  is  flanked  or  defended  by  the  faces  of  the  baftions 
oppofite  to  its  ditch,  the  firll  batteries  eredled  are  to  ruin 
the  defence  of  the  ditch,  and  to  make  breach  in  the  ravelin. 
Each  of  thefe  batteries  Ihould  contain  four  or  five  24 
pounders  at  leaft.  Sometimes  the  batteries  railed  againli 
the  ravelin  are  alfo  ufed  to  batter  the  faces  of  the  baftions ; 
but  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  breaking  the  wall  of  the 
ravelin  too  near  the  faliant  angle,  it  will  be  much  better  to 
eredl  batteries  for  that  purpofe,  although  if  the  faces  of  the 
protedling  baftions  were  well  enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the 
lirft  parallel,  firing  a ricochet,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for 
any  others.  Whilft  thefe  batteries  are  eredling,  frelh  ones 
mull  be  made  to  ruin  the  flanks  of  the  baftions,  of  as  many 
guns  as  can  be  placed  oppofite  to  them,  as  alfo  fome  to 
play  againli  the  oppofite  laces.  The  bell  place  for  effeft- 
ing  breaches,  both  in  the  ravelin  and  baftions,  is  about  15 
fathoms  from  the  faliant  angle  ; fo  that  battering  on  both 
fides  of  the  angle  the  breach  will  become  fpacioiis  and  large  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary  were  the  breach  made  too 
near  the  angle,  it  would  become  too  fmall  and  incom- 
modious. 

All  thefe  batteries  are  made  on  the  ridge  of  the  glacis, 
wdthin  three  fathoms  of  the  covered  way,  which  interval 
ferves  to  conftruft  the  parapet  or  epaulement ; and  as  the 
guns  which  are  to  cffedl  a breach  Ihould  fire  as  low  as  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  embrasures  mull  be  made  Hoping 
downwards  accordingly.  The  ■ guns  intended  to  make 
breach  Ihould  always  fire  together,  or  in  falvo’s,  and  as 
nearly  in  the  fame  place  as  poffible,  and  continue  fo  till  the 
wall  is  quite  pierced,  which  may  be  known  by  the  earth’s 
falling.  They  mull  begin  firing  at  firft  as  low  as  they  can, 
and  batter  the  wall  nearly  in  an  horizontal  line,  as  far  as  the 
breach  is  intended  to  be  made  ; afterv/ards  fire  fomething 
higher,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  continue  fo  to 
do  till  the  wall  tumbles  down  ; for  Ihould  they  fire  at  firft 
too  high,  the  rubbifti  would  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall,  fo  as  not  to  be  broken  afterwards,  and  the  breach 
thus  become  impraclicable.  The  wall  being  broken  down 
as  far  as  is  necclft-  y,  the  counterforts  muft  be  beat  down 
Ilkewife,  which,  as  they  advance  farther  into  the  earth  than 
the  wall  itfelf,  w'ill  be  fooneft  demolilhed  by  firing  at  them 
obliquely. 

The  other,  and  the  fhorteft  way  to  make  a breach,  is  to 
pierce  the  wall  with  guns,  fo  as  to  make  a hole  for  two  ©r 
three  miners  to  lodge  themfeives  in  it,  who  are  fent  over  the 
ditch  as  foon  as  it  is  dark  (in  beats,  if  the  ditch  is  full  of 
j?ater),  and  make  three  or  four  iinaii  mines  under  the  para- 
pet, which,  when  fpnmg,  will  at  ^nce  open  a breach  fuf- 
ficiently  large,  and  wanting  nothii  g but  to  be  cleared  in 
order  to  give  an  aflault.  The  breach  elfefted  by  battering, 
however,  certainly  cofts  lefs  men  than  that  accompli  fired  by 
mines,  becaufe,  in  cafe  of  a dry  ditch,  the  neceflary  efta- 
lilhments  there  to  fuftain  the  miner  are  avoided  j and,  if 
the  fofle  is  filled  with  water,  the  ruins  of  the  breach  partly 
choak  it  .up. 
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The  breach  being  made,  and  the  effedls  of  the  mine 
clearly  diilinguifhablc,  however  praiflicable  it  may  appear,  it 
is  not  prudent  to  hazard  a general  alTault  immediately  after 
the  mine  iias  been  fprung.  It  is  neceflary  that  it  lltould 
be  well  examined  by  hardy  and  refoltite  men,  who  fliould, 
it  poffible,  gain  the  top  of  t’le  breach,  reconnoitre  tlie  pof- 
ture  of  the  garrifon,  and  difeover  what  precautions  they 
may  liave  taken  in  different  places,  to  counteract  the  effetls 
of  a llorm.  All  breaches  made  in  the  body  of  - a place,  or 
in  the  more  important  outworks,  fiiould  be  widened  as  much 
as  the  ground  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to  oppole  to  the  enemy 
a greater  front  than  that  by  which  be  can  advance  to  drive 
out  the  befiegers.  A pniClici.ble  breach  ought  to  be  fif- 
teen or  twenty  fathoms  wide.  Tlris,  once  made,  and  the 
ground  levelled,  with  all  materials  and  tools  at  hand,  the 
troops  deftined  to  mount  the  breach  difpofed  ready  for  the 
affaiilt,  and  others  drawn  up  to  fupjrort  them  in  cafe  o\f 
need,  the  guns  and  mortars  ftiould  begin  to  fire  bvifldy  on 
all  the  defences  of  the  place  which  flank  the  front  attacked, 
both  diredlly,  and  enfilading  them  by  the  ricochet  batteries ; 
and  a great  number  of  flieils  and  llones  Ihould  be  thrown 
into  the  ravelin  or  baftion,  and  its  defences.  This  having 
continued  for  fome  hours,  the  fignal  is  given  for  ceafing  to 
fire  ; and  the  troops  marching  to  the  affault,  charge  the  gar- 
rifon vigoroufly,  and  oblige  them  to  retire.  After  this,  the 
workmen,  headed  by  an  engineer,  advance  to  make  a lodgment 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breach,  which,  when  partly  done, 
the  troops  retire  behind  it,  ready  to  repulfe  the  befieged  if 
they  fliould  return,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  do  as  long 
and  as  often  as  they  can.  But  when  this  lodgment  is  once 
fo  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  a condition  of  receiving  a good 
number  of  troops,  the  befieged  will  have  it  no  longer  in 
their  power  to  dillurb  them  by  open  force,  and  therefore 
they  will  make  ufe  of  their  mines,  as  the  laft  refource  left 
them,,  if  they  have  not  been  prevented  beforehand,  either 
to  blow  up  the  lodgment,  or  any  other  place  where  they 
perceive  a body  of  men. 

When  the  inner  intrenchments  have  not  been  ruined  by 
the  bombs  or  mines,  which  may  be  the  cafe  when  they  are 
furnifhed  with  reveiements,  or  have  not  been  fufficiently  re- 
connoitred, other  proceedings  become  neceflary.  Lodg- 
ments fliould  be  carried  on  by  faps  along  the  parapet,  to  get 
poffeffion  of  the  traverfes,  if  the  befieged  have  made  any  to 
flielter  themfelves  from  the  ricochet  batteries.  Tliefe  lodg- 
ments muft  themfelves  be  well  traverfed,  from  the  enfilades 
to  which  they  are  unavoidably  expofed,  and  joined  by  others 
acrofs  the  work,  which  ferve  as  a lort  of  parallels  to  diflodge 
the  ganifon  from  their  intrenchments.  If  the  befieged  are 
retrenched  upon  the  two  flanks  of  tlie  baftion,  or  at  its 
gorge,  which,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  is  the  cafe,  when  the 
explofion  of  the  mines  does  not  entirely  drive  him  out  of  the 
work,  it  will  be  expedient  to  make  capacious  lodgments  oa 
the  breach,  extend  it  by  means  of  founieaux  and  fmall  mines, 
and  render  its  accefs  praclicable  and  eafy,  even  for  heavy 
artillery,  which  it  may  be  neceflary  to  mount  in  batteiy  on 
the  top  of  the  breach,  in  cafe  that  the  bombs  fail  in  driving 
the  garrifon  out  of  their  retrenchments.  If  there  fliould  be 
any  pallifadcs  placed  either  round  thefe  retrenchments,  or 
ferving  for  retrenchments  themfelves,  they  muft  be  broken 
down  with  the  guns  from  fome  battery  that  can  play  upon 
them  ; or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  foicdl  mines  mull  be  car- 
ried underneath  to  blow  them  up. 

Thefe  are  neceflary  precautions  againft  the  obft'inacy  of  a 
governor  or  garrifon,  who  are  determined  to  defend  them- 
felves to  the  laft  extremity,  and  which,  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
muft  never  be  neglefted.  For  an  affault  given  haftily  and 
inconfiderately  after  fpringing  a mine,  and  wliich  a prudent 
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and  wife  p-overnor  only  witlillands  when  he  finds  himfelf 
enabled  to  do  fo  without  much  rifle  of  being  forced,  always 
coifs  a general  fome  of  the  bed  and  braved  foldiers  in  his 
army,  and  frequently  deters  the  red  from  fubfequent  ha- 
zardous attempts,  efpecially  if  the  dedrudfion  from  the 
countermines  and  fougaiTes  has  been  confiderable.  When 
the  breach  is  to  be  carried  fword  in  hand,  it  is  indifpenfibly 
neceflary  that  all  the  defences  of  the  work  fhould  be  ruined ; 
the  breach  itfelf  very  practicable,  and  that,  both  before  and 
during  the  attack,  an  inceffant  fire  of  cannon,  mufquetry, 
and  mortars  flrould  be  poured  upon,  and  into  the  works  en- 
filading that,  the  immediate  objedf  of  the  altault.  The  front 
of  the  attack  flrould  furpafs  and  embrace  the  whole  extent 
of  the  work  ; for,  under  thefe  circumdances,  the  fuperior 
depth  and  number  of  the  befieger’s  column  of  attack,  mud 
necedarily,  as  at  Oczakow,  Bender,  Valenciennes,  See., 
overbalance  the  inefficient  refidance  which  can  be  oppofed 
by  a garrifon.  It  was  from  a negledf  of  all  thefe  precautions, 
that  the  grand  attack  of  the  confederates  upon  the  cadle  of 
Namur  in  1695  entirely  failed.  The  columns  dedined  to 
mount  the  different  breaches  began  their  march  from  too 
great  a didance,  and,  although  protedfed  by  a prodigious 
lire  of  bombs  and  artillery,  the  mod  forward  never  pene- 
trated further  than  the  middle  of  the  breach ; and  they  re- 
tired after  fudaining  a ferious  lofs.  In  fadf,  it  is  almod  im- 
poffible  to  mount  a breach  by  affault,  while  any  works  re- 
main, whole  fire  is  eitherdiredled  upon,  or  enfilades  theattack. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  rafli  in  a governor  to  re- 
fid a dorm,  or  hazard  the  lives  of  his  garrifon  in  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  maintain  poffeffion  of  the  breach,  after  thefe  works 
have  all  been  dedroyed,  and  the  breach  is  reduced  to  its  own 
defences.  A place  thus  obdinately  holding  out  is  in  danger  of 
being  taken  by  affault,  and  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword,  or 
obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion.  Retrenchments,  indeed, 
may  fometimes  ferveto  protradf  an  unvailing  refidance  ; but 
their  condruftion  fhould  not  bedelayed,as  is  generally  the  cafe, 
till  after  a breach  has  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  place,  with 
the  foie  view  of  obtaining  a better  capitulation.  When  the 
fiege  is  once  formed,  much  time  is.  lod  in  their  formation  ; 
and  the  lofs  of  men  by  the  bombs  thrown  into  the  badion 
is  very  great,  befides  the  confiderable  fatigue  which  the  fol- 
diers experience.  In  the  ravelins,  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  lunettes,  and  other  detached  fortifications,  they  are 
of  greater  fervice,  efpecially  when  the  ditches  are  dry,  and 
the  communication  with  the  body  of  the  place  eafy ; for, 
then  it  becomes  impoffible  to  carry  them  by  the  gorge. 
And  when  they  have  revetements,  and  a foffe,  the  befiegers 
will  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  bringing  up  artillery  upon 
the  work  to  batter  tliem  in  breach,  or  to  try  the  effedi  of 
his  bombs.  If  the  enemy  adopt  the  method  of  a blinded 
fap,  he  mud  be  very  careful  to  cover  himfelf  from  the  fire  of 
tlie  curtain,  and  the  faces  of  the  badions ; and  in  every 
one  of  thefe  cafes,  much  time  is  lod  before  he  can  approach 
the  l)ody  of  the  place. 

The  breach  itfelf  may  alfo  be  defended  to  advantage._ 
When  the  enemy  are  ready  to  mount,  a great  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  combudibles  are  thrown  at  the  foot  of  the 
breach,  to  be  fired,  and  condantly  fupplied  with  fuel. 
While  they  arc  mounting,  a great  number  of  grenades  mud 
be  thrown  among  them : lacks,  glafs,  or  earthen  bottles 
filled  with  powder,  and  burning  matches  twided  round 
them  ; crows-feet,  harrows,  and  large  timbers,  with  long 
iroivfpikes  fadened  with  chains,  fo  as  not  to  be  removed, 
as  alfo  fliells,  fo  confined,  as  not  to  roll  out  of  the  breach. 
A great  quantity  of  loofe  powder  may  alfo  be  fcattered 
about,  and  fire  fet  to  it  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
This  being  well  executed,  and  fire  arms,  both  great  and 


fmall,  well  ferved,  together  with  the  mortars  for  throwing 
fliells  and  dones,  will  do  them  infinite  damage,  and  fenlibly 
retard  the  taking  of  the  work.  When  the  defence  is  ex- 
haiided,  and  the  enemy  at  lad  are  maders  of  the  breach,  the 
mines  are  fired,  to  dedroy,  if  poffible,  their  lodgment,  with 
all  the  men  edabliflied  in  it.  Should  this  fucceed,  the  be- 
fieged  may  return  immediately,  and  clear  the  breach,  fo  as 
to  render  it  impradficable.  Sevei'al  mines  fliould  be  made 
under  one  another,  if  the  ground  will  allow  of  it,  that  the 
breach  may  be  dedroyed  feverai  times,  which  will  fometimes 
difhearten  the  enemy’s  troops,  put  them  out  of  all  patience, 
and  may  eventually  contribute  to  make  them  raife  the  fiege', 
as  was  the  cafe  at  Madricht,  when  befieged  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  1674. 

Muller.  Syd.  of  Mathemat.  vsil.  vi.  Feiiquieres  Memoires 
Milit.  chap,  xcvii.  xcviii.  and  xeix. 

Breach  in  Z.<2w.  See  Close. 

Breach  of  covenant,  denotes  the  non-performance  of  any 
covenant  expreffed  or  implied  in  a deed  ; or  the  doing  of  an 
aft,  which  the  party  covenanted  not  to  do.  See  Cove- 
nant. 

Breach  of  duty,  denotes  the  non-execution  of  any  office, 
employment,  or  trud,  See.  in  a due  and  legal  manner.  See 
As  SU  MP  SIT. 

Breach  of  peace.  See  Peace. 

Breach  of  pound.  See  Pound. 

Breach  of prifon.  See  Prison. 

Breach,  to  batter  in,  hatre  en  hreche.  See  Battering. 

Breach,  mounting  the.  See  Mounting. 

BREAD  ordinarily  is  made  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  fome 
farindceoiis  vegetable  ground,  and  kneaded  with  water  and 
leaven  or  yead. 

In  deferibing  the  procefs  of  making  bread,  it  is  natural,  in 
the  fird  place,  to  advert  to  the  fubdance  or  material  of  which 
it  principally  confids.  This  is  the  flour  obtained  from  fari- 
naceous vegetables,’  principally  wheat  or  rye,  or  a mixture 
of  both  thefe,  called  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  bread- 
corn,  converted  into  meal  by  trituration,  or  grinding  in  a 
mill,  and  feparated  from  the  hulk  or  bran  by  fifting  or  bolt- 
ing. This  is  compofed  of  a fmall  quantity  of  mucilaginous 
faccharine  matter,  foluble  in  cold  water,  and  feparable  from 
it  by  evaporation,  much  darch,  which  is  fcarcely  foluble  in 
cold  water,  but  capable  of  combining  with  that  fluid  by 
heat,  and  an  adhedve  grey  fubdance,  called  gluten,  in- 
foluble  in  water,  ardent  fpirit,  oil,  or  ether ; and  in  many 
of  its  properties  refembling  an  animal  fubdance.  When 
flour  is  kneaded  with  water,  it  formsa  tough  pade,  contain- 
ing the  condituent  principles  of  flour,  with  very  little  altera- 
tion, and  not  eafily  digeded  by  the  domach.  By.^heat  the 
gluten,  and  probably  the  darch  undergoes  a confiderable 
change,  and  the  compound  is  rendered  more  eafy  of  madi- 
cation,  as  well  as  of  digeftion.  When  this  dough  is  kept 
in  a warm  place,  it  fwells  up,  becomes  fpongy,  and  filled 
with  a number  of  air-bubbles,  difengages  at  length  an 
acidulous  and  fpirituous  fmell,  tades  four,  and  in  this  date  is 
called  “ leaven,”  from  the  French  word  “ lever,”  to  raife. 
Whild  the  dough,  or  pade,  is  left  to  undergo  a fpontaneous 
decompofition,  in  an  open  veffel,  the  various  component 
parts  are  differently  affefted ; the  faccharine  part  is  con- 
vertible into  an  ardent  fpirit,  the  mucilage  tends  to  acidity 
and  mouldinefs,  and  the  gluten  probably  verges  towards  a 
date  of  putridity.  By  this  incipient  fermentation,  the  mafs 
is  rendered  more  digedible  and  light;  that  is,  it  becomes  much 
more  porous  by  the  difengagement  of  eladic  fluid,  which 
feparates  its  parts  from  each  other,  and  much  enlarges  its 
bulk.  The  operation  of  baking  puts  a dop  to  this  procefs, 
by  evaporating  a great  part  of  the  inoidure  which  favours  the 
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eliemlcal  attra^lion,  and  probably  alfo  by  {1111  further  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  component  parts.  Bread,  however,  in 
this  ftate,  will  not  polTefs  the  requifite  uniformity  ; becaufe 
fome  parts  may  be  mouldy,  while  others  are  not  yet  fuffici- 
ently  changed  from  the  ftate  of  dough.  In  order  to  promote 
an  uniform  fermentation,  a fmall  portion  of  leaven  is  inti- 
mately blended  with  a quantity  of  other  dough  ; and  this, 
by  its  union  with  the  mafs,  and  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  ac- 
celerates the  ferm.entation,  and  diffufes  it  through  the  whole 
mafs  at  the  fame  time  ; and  as  ioon  as  the  dough  has  acquired 
a due  increate  of  bulk  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  vrhich  en- 
deavours to  efcape,  it  is  judged  to  be  fufficiently  ferm.ented, 
and  ft  for  the  oven  ; the  heat  of  which  checks  the  fermenta- 
tion by  exficcation,  or  the  lubtraffion  of  its  water.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  by  the  fermentation  of  the  dough  united  with 
leaven,  a quantity  of  ca;bonic  acid  gas  is  extricated  from  the 
flour,  but  remains  confined  in  it  by  the  tenacity  of  the  mafs, 
where  it  is  expanded  by  the  heat,  and  by  that  expanfion  ef- 
fedls  the  “ rifing”  of  the  dough.  This  is  alfo  the  efficient 
caufe  of  the  porofity  and  fponginefs  in  baked  bread.  The 
femeutation  by  means  of  leaven  is  thouglit  to  be  of  the 
acetous  kind,  becaufe  it  is  generally  fo  managed,  that  the 
bread  has  a four  flavour  or  taile.  T4iis  bread,  raifed  by 
leaven,  is  ulually  made  of  a mixture  of  wlieat  and  rye  not 
thoroughly  cleared  of  the  bran,  and  is  diflingulflied  by  the 
appellation  of  brown  bread  ; and  the  pradfice  of  nraking 
leavened  bread  appears,  from  the  hi  (lories  of  the  earlier  na- 
tions, and  particularly  from  the  feriptures,  to  be  very  ancient. 
Butyeaft  or  barm,  which  is  the  mucilaginous  froth  that  rifes 
to  the  furface  of  beer  in  the  firfl  ilage  of  its  fermentation , 
feems  to  be  of  modern  date.  This  vinous  ferment  is  ufed  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  bread,  commonly  denominated  white  bread. 
When  this  is  mixed  with  the  dough,  it  produces  a much 
more  fpeedy  and  effedlual  fermentation  than  that  obtained 
by  leaven,  and  the  bread  is  accordingly  much  lighter,  and 
fcarcely  ever  four.  The  fermentation  by  yeaft  fcerr.s  to  be 
almoft  certainly  of  the  vinous  or  fpirituous  kind. 

Bread,  if  well  prepared  and  properly  baked,  is  materially 
different  from  flour  and  other  farinaceous  cakes;  it  no  longer 
forms  a tenacious  dough  with  w'ater  ; nor  can  flarch  and 
gluten  be  any  more  feparated  from  it  ; and  hence,  moll 
probably,  its  good  qualities  lefult. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  firfl;  ages,  are  faid  to  have  fubfifted 
upon  acorns  and  berries,  and  were  for  a long  time  unac- 
quainted w'ith  the  art  of  ploughing  the  earth  for  corn  ; al- 
though, according  to  Hefiod’s  defeription  of  the  golden 
age  (Oper.  1.  i.  v.  1 16. ),  the  earth  produced  corn  without 
cultivation.  When  {.his  age  expired,  tl’.e  earth,  as  they 
imagined,  became  unfruitful,  and  men  lived  in  a ftate  of  ex- 
trem.e  ignorance  and  barbarity,  till  Ceres  taught  them  the 
art  of  agriculture.  The  invention  of  making  and  baking 
bread  was  aferibed  to  Pan  ; and,  according  to  Pliny  (Nat. 
Hill.  1.  xviii.  c.  7.;,  barley  was  ufed,  before  any  other  fort 
of  corn,  as  the  food  of  men  ; but  in  more  civilized  ages, 
barley-bread  w'as  only  appropriated  to  the  itfe  of  beafts. 
However,  it  afterwards  was  ufed  only  among  the  poor,  who 
could  not  obtain  any  other  provifion.  Among  the  Greeks 
their  loaves  w’cre  baked  either  under  the  aflics,  or  in  the 
oven  ; and  they  had  a kind  of  bread,  railed  which 

w'as  made  with  a coarfer  flour,  fait,  and  water;  to  which 
they  fometimes  added  oil.  The  art  of  making  bread  was 
not  known  at  Rome  until  A.  U.  C.  580.  The  Roman 
annies,  on  their  return  from  Macedonia,  brought  Grecian 
bakers  into  Italy.  Before  this  time  the  Romans  (fee 
Pliny,  Hifl,  1.  xviii.  c,  S.  and  1 1.)  prepared  their  flour  into 
a kind  of  pap,  or  foft  pudding  ; for  which  rcaicn  Pliny 
calls  them  eaters  of  pap. 
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Among  the  ancients,  we  find  various  denominations  of 
read;  fuch  as  i.  Pams Jillginejis,  called  alfo  mvndus , alhhti- 
ifingia,  colipbius,  and  rolys,  correfponding  to  our  white 
read  ; being  made  of  the  purefl  flour  of  the  beft  wheat,  and 
on  > ufed  by  the  richer  clafs  of  perfous.  2.  Prnis  fvcunJus, 
or Jccuiularius,  called  alfo  fmilaccus,  or  fmUaghieus,  the  next 
111  purity  ; being  made  of  fine  flour,  from  which  all  the  bran 
Vi  as  not  fifted.  Antopyriis,  called  alfo  fyv.r.cmnjlvs,  and 
confiifanevs,  made  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  wheat, 
without  retrenching  either  the  finer  flour  or  coarfer  bran  ; 
coriefponding  to  ourhoufuold  bread.  4.  Cacalaccvs,  feern- 
ing  to  be  the  fame  with  that  otherwife  deromir.atcd  fordidtis, 
as  eirig  given  to  dogs  ; furfur acais , for fureus , Qx  furfura^ 
confided  moilly  of  bran  ; and,  in  the 
middle  age,  lijfvs,  on  account  of  its  browmiefs  ; and  feme- 
times  alfo  k'lbo 

Tlmie  were  other  kinds  of  bread,  denominated  either  from 
the  ufes  to  wnich  they  were  applied,  or  the  manner  in  which 
t ey  vycre  made  ; fuch  as,  i.  miVitaris,  wh.ich  was  pre- 
paid in  camp  by  the  officers  and  foldiers  with  their  own 
hands  ; tor  which  purpefe  fome  had  hand-mills,  and  others 
pounded  the  corn  in  a mortar,  and  baked  it  on  the  coid.s. 

that  baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  ot  contradif- 
tinftion  from  that  baked  on  the  hearth,  or  under  the  embers. 

3.  1 liat  called  or  fub  finerc  coSus  ; fometimea 

alio  renjerfaius,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  turned  in  the  baking. 
4-  hauticus,  antwei'ing  to  our  fea  bifcuit,  aud  denominated 
bis  coRns.  SeeBisKET.  ' 

Other  kinds  of  bread  were  denominated  from  certain  qua- 
lities belonging  to  them  ; inch  as,  i , Pams  ft  ecus,  that  which 
had  been  long  baked  ; fuch  was  the  bit  cotlus,  naval  and 
buccellated  bread.  2.  Madulus,  a fort  made  of  rye  or  bear, 
fometimes  alfo  of  fine  flour,  with  which  they  fmeared  their 
faces,  by  way  of  a cofmetic,  to  make  them  fmooth.  3. 
ylcidiis,  or  four  bread,  which  was  acidulated  with  viuegav- 

4.  ^zytnus,  unleavened,  or  unfermented  bread. 

1 he  French  have  alfo  many  varieties  of  bread ; as  queen’s 
biead,  aiamode  bread,  bread  de  Segovie,  de  Gentillay,  qua- 
lity bread,  &c.  all  prepared  in  peculiar  ways  by  thebakeis  at 
Paris.  riie  bread  de  Goneffe  excels  all  others,  on  account 
c)f  the  waters  at  Gunelfe,  about  3 leagues  from  Paris  ; it  is 
light,  and  full  of  eyes,  which  are  marks  of  its  goodnefs, 
Paul  de  menage  is  that  which  each  family  bakes  for  itfelf. 
Spice-bread,  paw  d’eptcr,  denotes  bread  baked  and  iced  over' 
with  the  feum  taken  ofl  fugar  in  refining  lioufes ; it  is  alfo 
fometimes  made  with  honey,  and  other  forts  of  feafoning, 
and  aiifwers  to  what  the  ancients  call  mellitus. 

Among  us,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  •white,  •wheaten, 
and  hovfjold ; differing  only  in  degrees  of  purity.  In  the 
firfl,  all  the  bran  is  feparated  ; in  the  fecond,  only  the 
coarfer : in  the  third,  none  at  all  ; fo  that  fne  bread  is  made 
only  of  flour;  •wheaten  bread,  of  flour,  with  a mixture  of  the 
finer  bran;  and  hovfhold,  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  grain, 
witliout  taking  out  either  the  coarfe  bran  or  fine  flour, 
Stat.  8 Ann.  cap.  iS.  We  alfo  meet  with  fymnel  bread, 
maiichet  or  roll  bread,  and  French  bread  ; which  ai'e  only 
fo  many  denominations  of  the  fineft  or  wh.iteft  bread,  made 
of  the  purefl  flour ; except  that  in  roll  bread  there  is  an 
addition  of  milk,  and,  m French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter 
alfo.  To  which  may  be  added,  ginger-bread,  made  of  white 
bread,  with  almonds,  liquorice,  anifeed,  role-water,  and 
fugar  or  treacle;  and  mafrifi-hread,  panis  tnixtus,  made  of 
wheat  and  rye,  or  fometimes  of  wheat  and  barley. 

The  procefs  of  making  houfaold  bread  among  us,  is  thus ; 
to  a peck  of  meal  they  add  a handful  of  fait,  a pint  of  yeaft, 
and  three  quarts  of  water,  cold  in  fummer,  hot  in  winter, 
and  temperate  between  the  two ; the  whole  bemg  kneaded 
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in  a bowl  or  trough  by  the  five  in  winter,  from  it  in  fummer, 
will  rife  in  about  an  hour ; they  then  mould  it  into  loaves, 
and  put  it  into  an  oven  to  bake. 

For  unleavened  bread,  part  of  the  flour  intended  for  it 
being  made  into  dough  with  warm  water  and  a little  fait, 
is  laid  in  the  relt  of  the  flour  an  hour  or  more,  in  which  time 
it  rifes  to  three  times  the  bulk  ; then  they  mix  and  knead 
the  whole  with  more  water,  till  it  be  brought  into  a ftiff 
dough  ; which  being  formed  into  loaves,  is  baked  in  the 
oven ; though  the  more  ufual  way  is  to  take  a piece  of  dough 
'kneaded  and  leave  it  in  the  tub  till  next  time,  when  they 
break  it  fmall  and  mix  it  with  the  meal,  adding' fome  yeaft. 
Flought.  Colleft.  tom.  i.  N^.  90.  p.  241. 

For  French  bread,  they  take  half  a bnflrei  of  fine  flour, 
ten  eggs,  and  a pound  and  a half  of  frcflr  butter,  into  which 
they  put  as  much  yeaft,  with  a manchet ; and  tempering 
the  whole  mafs  with  new  milk,  pretty  hot,  let  it  lie  half  an 
hour  to  rife,  which  done,  they  make  it  into  loaves  or  rolls, 
and  wafli  it  over  with  an  egg  beaten  with  milk  ; care  is 
taken  the  oven  be  not  too  hot. 

In  Lancafhire,  and  feveral  other  northern  counties  of 
England,  the  people  have  feveral  forts  of  oaten-bread  : 
as,  I.  The  hannocl,  which  is  an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only  with 
water,  and  baked  in  the  embers.  2.  Clap-lread,  which  is 
made  into  thin  hard  cakes.  3.  Bitchinefs-brend,  which  is 
made  of  thin  batter,  and  formed  into  thin  foft  oat-cakes. 
4.  Riddle-cahs,  which  are  thick  and  four,  and  very  little 
different  from  the  hand-hover  bread,  which  has  but  little 
leaven,  and  kneaded  ftiff.  And,  5.  Jannock,  which  is 
oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves. 

In  Scotland  they  have  peafe-bread,  confifting  either  wholly 
of  the  flour  of  peafe,  or  of  this  and  oatmeal  mixed  ; the 
dough,  fometimes  leavened,  and  fornetimes  made  only  with 
water,  is  formed  either  into  bannocks  or  cakes,  and  baked 
over  the  embers ; or  into  what  they  call  haps,  i.  e.  a kind  of 
flattifh  rolls,  and  baked  in  the  oven. 

In  the  ftatute  of  aflife  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III. 
mention  is  made  of  waftel-bread,  cocket-bread,  and  bread 
of  treet  ; which  anfwer  to  the  three  forts  of  bread  now  in 
ufe,  called  tuhite,  wheaten,  and  houjhold  bread. 

In  religious  houfes,  they  heretofore  diftinguiflied  bread 
by  the  names,  efquires-bread,  pants  armigerorum  ; monks- 
bread,  pants  conventuaVts  ; boys-bread,  panis  puerorum  : and 
fewants  hrezd,  pants  famulorum  ; ar  panis  fervientalis.  A 
like  diftribution  obtained  in  the  houflrolds  of  nobles  and 
princes  ; where,  however,  we  find  fome  other  denominations, 
as  meffengers-bread,  panis  mincius,  that  given  to  meffengers, 
as  a reward  of  their  labour  ; court-bread,  panis  curialis,  that 
allowed  by  the  lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfliold  ; 
eleemofynary-bread,  that  diftributed  to  the  poor  in  the  way 
of  alms.  Du-Cange  Gloff.  Lat.  tom.  iv. 

Bread  is  ufually  made  of  the  feeds,  fometimes  alfo  of  the 
roots,  and  even  the  pith  of  plants.  The  firft  bread  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  made  of  the  plant  “ lotus.”  In  fome 
countries  they  make  bread  of  acorns.  See  Acorns.  In 
the  iflands  of  Banda  and  Amboyna,  they  make  a kind  of 
bread  called  “ faegem,”  or  “ lagoe,”  of  the  pith  of  a 
ferinaceous  tree,  which  yields  a white  mealy  fubftance,  that, 
being  kneaded  with  water,  fermented,  and  baked  on  the 
coals,  ferves  the  poor  for  bread.  See  Sago.  In  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands,  &c.  they  make  bread  of  the  root  of  apoifon- 
ous  plant  called  “ Manioc probably  the  fame  with  the 
Caffada  bread,  which  is  made  of  the  root  of  the  Yucca 
Mexicana.  See  Manioc,  and  Cassada.  To  the  denomi- 
Xiation  of  bread,  made  of  roots,  may  alfo  be  added  potatoe- 
bread,  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  turnip-bread,  ufed  occafion- 
#lly  in  fome  parts  of  Englanck  Potatoes,  previoufly  peeled, 


cut  into  thin  ffices,  and  put  between  folds  of  paper,  will  dry 
in  a heat  fomewhat  lefs  than  35°  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer, 
and,  when  thus  dried,  will  preferve  their  white  colour.  In 
this  procefs  they  lofe  about  two-thirds  of  their  weight,  and 
they  may  be  then  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  which  indicates 
the  prefence  of  an  amylaceous  matter,  and  has  the  fmell  and 
tafte  of  wheat.  It  is  alfo  nutritious,  and  m.ay  be  kept  for  a 
long  time.  From  thefe  circumftances,  M.  Parmentier  was 
led  to  attempt  the  making  of  bread  with  the  meal  of  wheat, 
and  that  of  potatoes,  mixed  in  different  proportions.  Bv 
combining  one-fourth,  one-third,  one-half,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  potatoe  meal  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  and  adding  a little 
fait  and  yeaft,  he  obtained  bread  that  w,as  well  tailed,  but 
which  had  fermented  little,  was  brown,  and  covered  with 
hard  brown  crufts.  Bread  made  from  the  meal  of  potatoes 
alone,  with  the  addition  of  fait  and  yeaft,  was  eatable,  but 
heavy,  unfermented,  and  very  brown  ; and  apt  to  crumble 
into  powder.  In  order  to  give  it  greater  adheiion,  M.  Par- 
mentier mixed  with  the  meal  a decodlion  of  bran,  or  a mix- 
ture of  honey  and  water,  either  of  which  made  it  lighter  and 
more  fermented  ; it  thus  alfo  obtained  a cruft  of  a golden 
colour,  and  became  well  tafted,  and  fufficiently  adhefive. 
He  obtained  alfo  well  fermented  bread,  of  a good  colour  and 
tafte,  from  a mixture  of  raw  potatoe-pulp  with  mealy 
wheat,  or  potatoe-meal,  with  the  addition  of  yeaft  and  fait. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  recommends,  after  various  trials,  the 
mixture  of  potatoes,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  with  the  flour  of 
wheat,  inftead  of  employing  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  which  has 
frequently  been  done  ; when  grain  is  altogether  wanting,  he 
recommends  the  ufe  of  bread  made  from  a mixture  of  the 
amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes  and  their  pulp,  fermented 
with  leaven  or  honey.  The  meal  of  this  root,  diluted  with 
hot  water,  acquires  a tenacious  and  gluey  confiftence.  This 
meal,  however,  gives  a grey  colour  to  bread  made  by  mixing 
it  wdth  the  flour  of  wheat ; but  a mixture  of  the  pulp  of  po- 
tatoes with  the  flour  of  wheat  does  not  produce  brown -co- 
loured bread.  M.  Parmentier  made  bread  very  much  refem- 
bling  that  of  wheat,  by  mixing  four  ounces  of  amylaceous 
powder  of  potatoes,  one  dram  of  mucilage  extradled  from 
barley,  one  dram  of  the  bran  of  rye,  and  dram  of  gluti- 
nous matter  dried  and  powdered.  See  Potatoe. 

M.  Parmentier  alfo  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  horfe- 
chefnut  for  the  purpofe  of  making  wholefome  bread.  With 
this  view  he  advifes  taking  off  the  flein,  and  prefling  out  the 
juice,  and  reducing  the  fruit  into  a pafte,  which,  being  di- 
luted with  water,  and  {trained  through  a fieve,  will  yield  a 
milky-coloured  liquor,  that,  on  being  left  to  Hand,  depofits 
a fine  powder.  This  pow'der,  when  dried,  has  neither  fmell 
nor  tafte,  and  is  very  fit  for  aliment ; the  mafs  from  which  it 
is  procured  retaining  the  bitternefs  of  the  fruit.  The  roots 
of  the  bryony,  he  fays,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  yield  a 
fimilar  white  powder.  By  the  fame  treatment,  fine,  white, 
infipid,  inodorous  powders  may  be  procured  from  the  roots 
of  the  iris,  gladiolus,  ranunculus,  fumaria,  arum,  dracunculus, 
mandragora,  colchicum,  filipendula,  and  helleborus  ; plants 
which  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in  great  abundance.  The 
roots  of  the  gramen  caninum  arvenfe,  which  fome  naturalifts 
have  confidered  as  the  original  fpecies  from  which  all  our 
grain  is  produced,  are  fweet- tafted  ; and  in  order  to  their 
being  prepared  for  bread,  it  is  merely  neceffaiy  to  cleanfe 
them,  to  cut  them  fmall,  and  to  dry  and  pound  them.  The 
powder,  he  obferves,  does  not  diffolve  in  cold  water  or 
fpirits,  but  is  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  which  it  renders 
thick  and  cloudy  ; and,  upon  cooling,  the  whole  mafs  ob- 
tains a gelatinous  confiftence.  Upon  a chemical  analyfis,  it 
yields  an  acid  empyreumatic  oil,  which  poffeffes  a fingular 
odour,  refembling  that  which  is  perceived  on  burning  the 
5 plant. 
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plant.  Tlie  fpongy^refidinim,  calcined  in  tlie  air,  gives  a 
fixed  alkali.  From  thel'e  properties,  he  infers,  that  it  con- 
tains an  amylaceous  matter,  fimilar  to  that  of  grain,  which 
appears  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  vegetables.  This  amy- 
laceous matter,  formed  into  a jelly,  and  diffufed  in  water, 
keeps  for  a‘  long  time  without  fuffering  any  change.  It 
then  turns  acid,  and  at  length  putrefies.  M.  Parmentier 
gives  an  account  of  the  bread  which  he  obtained  from  the 
amylaceous  powders  of  the  different  vegetables  above-men- 
tioned, with  the  addition  of  potatoes  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
common  leaven  of  grain.  This  bread  appeared  in  general 
to  be  well  fermented  ; it  was  of  a good  white  colour,  and 
free  from  any  difagreeable  odour ; but  to  the  tafte  it  was 
fomewhat  iniipid,  which  he  fuppofes  might  be  correfted  by 
the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of  fait.  In  order  to  guard 
againft  a feafon  of  fcarcity,  when  fome  of  thefe  plants  may 
not  be  procured,  he  propofes  a method  of  preferving  the 
matter  thus  obtained. 

For  this  purpofe,  he  advifes,  that  bread  prepared  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned  fliould  be  carefully  dried,  reduced 
to  powder  and  kept  in  a clofe  caflc.  By  this  means  he 
thinks  it  may  be  preferred  for  a very  long  time,  and  be  al- 
ways ready  to  make  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  panada, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  butter  and  fait.  In  order  to 
determine  ihe  degree  of  noiirifhment  which  this  alimentaiy 
powder  was  capable  of  affording,  he  tried  its  effedl  upon 
himfelf;  and  he  found  that  three  ounces  of  it  for  dinner, 
and  as  much  for  fupper,  made  into  panada  with  water,  was 
a fufficient  quantity  of  aliment  for  a day.  From  his  dif- 
charge  by  ffool,  while  he  ufed  it,  lie  had  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  is  almofl;  totally  alimentary.  He  concludes  with  re- 
commending it  not  only  as  ufeful  in  times  of  fcarcity,  but  as 
a proper  fubllitute  to  fea-bifcuit,  and  as  a kind  of  food  well 
adapted  for  armies  and  hofpitals.  Examen  Chymique  des 
Pommes  de  Terre,  &c.  Memoire  fur  les  vegetaux  qui 
pourroient  fuppleer  en  temps  de  difette  a ceux  quo  I’on 
employe  ^communement  a la  nourriture  des’  hommes, 
&c. 

In  order  to  make  bread  of  turnips,  the  following  method 
is  recommended  in  the  “ Mufxum  rufticum  et  commerciale.” 
When  turnips  are  plentiful,  a number  of  them  fliould  be 
pulled,  walked  clean,  pared,  and  boiled.  When  they  are 
foft  enough  for  being  mallied,  the  greateft  part  of  the  water 
fhould  be  prcffed  out  of  them,  and  they  fl'ould  then  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coarfe  wheat  meal.  The 
dough  may  then  be  made,  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  yeaft  or 
barm,  fait,  water,  &c.  It  will  rife  well  in  the  trough  ; and 
after  being  well  kneaded,  it  may  be  formed  into  loaves,  and 
put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked.  The  perfon  who  made  this 
experiment  had  other  bread  made  with  common  m.eal  in  the 
ordinary  method.  The  turnip-bread  was  baked  rather  longer 
than  the  other.  When  they  were  drawn  from  the  oven,  a 
loaf  of  each  fort  was  cut ; and,  upon  examination,  the  turnip- 
bread  was  fwmeter  than  the  otuer,  not  lefs  light  and  white, 
with  a flight,  but  not  difagreeable,  tafte  of  the  turnip. 
When  it  was  tailed  12  hours  after,  this  tafte  was  fcarcely 
perceptible,  and  the  fmell  was  quite  gone  off.  After  an 
interval  of  24  hours,  it  could  not  be  known  that  it  had  any^ 
turnips  in  its  compofition,  although  it  Hill  had  a peculiar 
fweetilh  tafte.  After  24  hours,  it  appeared  to  be  rather 
fuperior  to  bread  made  only  of  wheat  flour ; it  was  frelher 
and  moifter  ; and,  after  a week,  it  was  ftill  very  good. 

Rice  will  ferve  the  purpofe  of  making  very  good  bread ; 
and  the  method  praftifed  in  Carolina  is  as  follows  : The 
grain  is  firft  wafitcd  by  putting  it  in  a veffel  and  pouring 
water  upon  it,  then  llirring  it ; and  changing  the  water 
until  it  is  fufficientiy  cleanfed.  The  water  is  then  poured 


oft.  and  the  rice  placed  in  an  inclined  pofition  to  dram. 
After  being  fufficiently  drained,  it  is  put,  while  damp,  for 
the  greater  facility  of  pulverization,  into  a mortar,  and 
beaten  to  powder  ; it  is  then  completely  dried,  and  paffed 
through  a common  kitchen  hair-fieve.  The  rice  flour,  thus 
obtained,  is  kneaded  with  a fmali  proportion  of  Indian  corn- 
meal,  and  boiled  into  a thickifii  confiftence  ; or  it  is  fome- 
times  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes  ; and  a fmall  quantity  of 
leaven  and  fait  is  added  to  the  mafs.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion has  been  fufficiently  excited,  the  dough  is  put  into  pans, 
and  placed  in  an  oven  to  be  baked.  By  this  procefs  a light 
w'holelome  bread  is  made,  which  is  not  only  pleafing  to  the 
eye,  but  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  See  Rice. 

In  Norway,  they  have  bread  made  of  barley  and  oatm.eal, 
baked  between  twm  flones  ; and  Bartholin  fays,  that  it  keeps 
30  or  40  years,  and  that  the  older  it  is,  the  more  agreeable. 
For  their  great  fcaft  they  ufe  the  oldeil  bread  ; and  at  t’ije 
baptifm  of  a child,  they  have  bread,  which  had  been  baked 
probably  at  the  baptilm  of  the  grandfather. 

Dr.  Townfon,  in  his  “ Travels  in  Hungary,”  has  de* 
feribed  the  mode  of  making  excellent  bread  without  yeafi, 
as  it  is  praftifed  at  Debretzin  iii  that  country.  The  er- 
ment  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  made  in  this  manner:  Two 
good  handfuls  of  hops  arc  boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water  ; 
this  is  poured  upon  as  much  wheaten  bran  as  it  will  m-.-.ften  ; 
and  to  this  are  added  four  or  five  pounds  of  leaven.  When 
the  mafs  is  warm,  the  feveral  parts  are  well  mixed  by  being 
worked  together.  It  is  then  depofited  in  a warm  place  for 
24  lioui-s,  and  afterwards  divided  into  fmall  pieces,  about  tlie 
fize  of  a hen’s  egg,  or  a fmall  orange,  which  are  dried  by 
being  placed  upon  a board  and  expoled  to  a dry  air,  but  not 
to  the  fun  ; when  dry  tliey  are  laid  by  for  ufe,  and  may  be 
kept  half  a year.  The  ferment  thus  prepared,  is  applied  in 
the  following  manner. 

For  a baking  of  fix  large  loaves,  fix  good  handluls  of  thefe 
balls  are  diflblved  in  leven  or  eight  quarts  of  warm  water  5 
and  this  water  is  poured  through  a fieve  into  one  end  of  the 
bread-ti  ough,  and  after  it  three  quarts  of  warm  water,  the 
remaining  mafs  in  the  fieve  being  well  preffed  out.  The 
liquor  is  mixed  up  with  flour  fufticieut  to  forma  mafs  of  the 
fize  of  a large  loaf;  this  is  ftrewed  over  with- flour,  the  fieve 
with  its  contents  is  put  upon  it,  and  the  whole  is  covered  up 
warm,  and  left  till  it  lias  rifen  enough,  and  its  furface  has 
begun  to  crack;  tliis  forms  the  leaven.  Then  fifteen  quarts 
of  warm  water,  in  which  fix  handfuls  of  fait  have  been  dif- 
folved,  are  poured  through  the  fieve  upon  it,  and  the  necef- 
fary  quantity  of  flour  is  added,  and  mixed  and  kneaded  with 
the  leaven  ; this  is  covered  up  warm,  and  left  for  about  half 
an  hour.  It  is  then  formed  into  loaves,  which  are  kept  In  a 
warm  room  for  half  an  hour ; and  after  that  they  are  put 
into  the  oven,  where  they  remain  two  or  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize.  The  great  advantage  of  this  ferment  is  that 
it  may  be  made  in  large  quantities  at  a time,  and  kept  for 
life  ; and  on  this  account,  it  m.igiit  he  ufeful  on  board  of 
fliips,  or  in  camps  for  armies  in  the  field. 

The  quantity  of  bread  allowed  a foldier  for  liis  day’s  fub* 
fiftence  is  called  a ration. 

For  armies  the  bread  is  cither  baked  in  the  park  of  provi- 
fions  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  town  uearefl  the  army  ; for  the 
conveniency  of  ovens,  an  army  ought  always  to  have  at  leall 
four  days  bread  bciore-haud.  In  fome  cafes,  the  diftance 
of  the  places  from  whence  bread  is  to  be  had,  or  tbs 
army’s  march  from  one  country  to  another,  obliges  the 
general  to  diftribute  bread  for  fix,  or  even  for  eight  days  ; a 
thing  never  done  vvitlioiit  abfolute  neceffity,  by  reafon  of  the 
abufe  which  fome  foldiers  make  of  it,  who  fell  their  bread 
without  regard  to  future  fubfiflence.  For  long  marches 
K k z through 
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tKrongh  an  enemy’s  country,  they  fonietimes,  inftcad  of 
bread,  make  bilket. 

Bread,  in  Domejllc  Economy,  ferres  as  a nutritive  ali- 
ment, in  all  countries  where  it  can  be  obtained.  The  fari- 
naceous vegetables  are  difeributed  fo  univerfally  over  tlie  face 
of  the  earth,  and  have  become  to  fuch  a degree  the  pbjefts 
of  culture,  that  they  are  very  generally  made  into  bread ; 
and  as  generally  a portion  of  them  is  taken  into  the  mouth 
along  with  almoft  every  morfel  of  other  food.  By  fermen- 
tation  it  acquires  a more  fpongy  texture,  and  becomes  more 
friable,  and  of  courfe  more  eafily  mifcible  with  the  faliva, 
and  our  other  aliments,  during  the  progrefs  of  m.anducation, 
which  it  neceffarily  retards,  and  wkilfc  the  operation  of  di- 
gellion  is  performed  in  the  ftomach.  To  thefe  purpoies  it  is 
adapted  by  being  bulky  without  too  much  folidity,  and  by 
beiiig  firm  without  too  great  difficulty  of  iolution.  Tile 
bed  aliment  of  this  kind  is  bread,  made  of  the  flour  of  good 
wheat,  well  fermented,  thoroughly  baked,  with  a little  fait ; 
whereas  that  which  is  not  thorunghly  baked,  well  kneaded, 
and  without  fait,  is  reckoned  hurtful  and  unwholefome,  as 
are  alfo  unleavened  bread  and  cakes  baked  under  the  afhes. 
In  general,  the  lighter  the  bread  the  better  and  more  agree- 
able it  is  ; coarfe  and  barley  bread  is  deteruve,  commonly 
purgative,  at  leaft  to  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it.  “We 
are  willing  to  own,”  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  difeuffion  of 
this  fubjeft,  “ that  a farinaceous  fubftance,  formed  by  fer- 
mentation into  a perfect  bread,  is  the  moll  wholefome  con- 
dition in  which  farinaceous  matters  can  be  employed  as  a 
part  of  our  food ; and  we  are  ready  alfo  to  allow,  that  the 
unfermented  farinacea,  taken  in  immoderate  quantity,  efpe- 
cially  at  a certain  period  of  life,  or  in  dyfpeptic  ftomachs, 
may  be  the  caufe  of  difeafe  : but  all  this  feems  to  have  been 
exaggerated ; for  the  morbid  effedls  of  unfermented  fari- 
nacea are  truly  rare  occurrences ; and,  indeed,  the  fame 
unfermented  farinacea  are  for  the  moll  part  very  well  fuited 
to  the  human  economy.  However  confiderable  the  ufe  of 
fermented  bread  may  be,  the  ufe  of  unfermented  farinacea 
is  ftill  very  great  and  confiderable  amongft  almolt  every  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  The  whole  people  of  Afia  live  upon  un- 
fermented rice  ; and  I believe  ( fays  he)  the  Americans,  be- 
fore they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  employed, 
and  for  the  molil  part  ftill  employ,  their  maize  in  the  fame 
condition.  Even  in  Europe,  the  employment  of  unferment- 
ed bread,  aad  of  unfermented  farinacea  in  other  drapes,  is 
ftill  very  confiderable  ; and  we  are  ready  to  maintain,  that 
the  morbid  confequences  of  fuch  diet  are  very  feldom  to  be 
obferved.  In  Scotland,  nine  tenths  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  and  that  is  the  greater  part  of  the  whole,  live  upon 
unfermented  bread,  and  unfermented  farinacea  in  other  forms; 
and  at  the  fame  time  T am  of  opinion  (fays  this  writer)  that 
there  are  not  a more  healthy  people  any  where  to  be  found.” 
Id  oppofition  to  this  fa£l  it  has  been  alleged,  that  this  kind 
of  diet  is  only  fafe,  when  ufed  by  robuft  and  labouring 
people  : but  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  “ We  give  it  in  this  country 
not  only  to  the  farmer’s  labouring  fervants,  but  to  our  feden- 
tary  tradefmen,  to  our  women,  and  to  our  children  ; and 
all  of  the  latter  live  and  grow  up  in  good  health,  except  a 
very  few  dyfpeptics  who  are  not  free  from  complaints,  which 
thofe  alfo  are  liable  to  who  live  on  fermented  wheaten 
bread.” 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  fay  any  thing  of  bread  in  refer- 
ence to  its  medical  ufe ; however,  decodtions,  creams,  and 
jellies  of  bread  have  been  direfted  in  fome  difpenfaries. 
Bread,  well  baked,  and  infufed  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  to  it  a deep  colour,  and  a highly  agreeable  reftrin- 
gent  tafte.  This  liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink,  has  been 
fometimes  beneficial  in  a weak  lax  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and 


inteftines  ; and  In  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  or  the 
cholera  morbus  ; of  which  inftances  occur  in  the  Edinburgh 
effays,  in  which  no  other  medicine  was  ufed.  The  ufe  of 
bread,  as  an  external  application,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Boyle  affuresus  f Phil.  Works  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.-  34.  39.)  that 
he  derived  a incnllriuim  from  bread  ftronger  than  aqua  fortis, 
and  which  would  act  even  upon  glafs  itfelf.  See  farther 
concerning  oread  in  the  writers  on  food  and  cookery  ; efpe- 
cially  in  Hen.  Nicolai,  Tra£l.  de  Pane.  Dantifc.  1651. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Antiq.  c.  19,  ^ 6.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  voli  i. 
p.  283. 

Bread,  lonpournichoJe,  or  honpotir nickel,  the  name  of  a 
very  coarfe  bread  eaten  in  Weftphaiia,  and  many  other  places. 
This  bread  ot  the  Wcftphalians  ftill  retains  tlie  opprobrious 
name  once  given  it  by  a French  traveller,  of  lonpournlchole, 
good  for  his  horfe  Nichole,  but  is  by  no  means  a contempti- 
ble kind.  It  is  far  fiom  being  peculiar  to  this  age  or  coun- 
try : it  has  been  known  in  diftant  places,  and  in  diffemnt 
ages,  and  was  called  by  the  ancients  pa7iis  ftnfuraceus,  or 
panis  impurus,  from  its  not  being  lo  thoroughly  cleanfed  from 
the  hufk  or  bran,  as  the  fine  forts  of  bread  are.  The  wref- 
tlers  of  old  eat  only  this  fort  of  bread,  to  preferve  them  in 
their  ftrength  of  limbs  ; and  we  may  learn  from  Pliny,  that 
the  Romans  for  three  hundred  years  knew  no  other  bread  : 
and  it  has  been  faid,  that  this  coarfe  bread  nouriffies  more, 
affuages  hunger  better,  and  generates  humours  lefs  fubjeft 
to  corruption  than  the  white. 

The  inhabitants  of  Weftphaiia,  who  are  a hardy  and  ro- 
buft people,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues, 
are  a living  teftimony  to  the  falutary  effedls  of  this  fort  of 
bread  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  very  feldom  at- 
tacked by  acute  fevers,  and  thofe  other  difeafes  which  arife 
from  an  ebullition  of  the  humours,  and  a malignant  colliqua- 
tion  of  the  blood,  an.d  of  the  humours  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed.  It  Is  certain  that  a lefs  ftrong  diet  is  more  proper  to 
weakly  conftitutions,  and  people  of  fedentary  lives,  than 
this  ; but  for  thofe  who  will  ufe  the  neceffary  exercife  with 
it,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  is  preferable  to  all  other  kinds  of 
bread  ; fmee  it  remarkably  reftores  ftrength,  and  has  another 
falutary  effefl,  which  is,  that  it  renders  the  belly  foluble  : 
this  was  a quality  remarked  in  coarfe  bread,  and  highly  com- 
mended in  it,  fo  early  as  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  . 

The  Germans  make  two  forts  of  waters  by  diftillation 
from  this  bread ; the  one  with,  the  other  without,  the  ad- 
dition of  a fpirituous  liquor : to  both  which  great  virtues 
are  aferibed.  That  without  any  thing  fpirituous,  is  made 
of  the  juice  of  craw-fifti.  May-dew,  rofe-water,  nutmegs, 
and  faffron,  diftilled  from  a large  quantity  of  this  bread. 
This  is  efteemed  a great  reftorative,  and  given  in  he6lic 
habits.  The  other  is  diftilled  from  this  bread  and  Rhenifti 
wine,  with  nutmegs  and  cinnamon.  This  is  given  in  all  the 
diforders  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  and  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
other  complaints  of  the  fame  kind;  and  befides  thefe,  there 
is  a fpirit  diftilled  from  it  by  the  retort,  in  the  dry  way, 
v.'hich,  when  feparated  from  its  fetid  oil,  is  efteemed  a power- 
ful fudorific,  and  very  valuable  medicine,  in  removing  im- 
purities of  the  blood.  Hoffman. 

Bread,  is  made  of  wheat,  oats, 'and  beans,  to  which 

fometimes  are  added  anifeed,  gentian,  liquorice,  fenu- 
greek, eggs,  and  ale  ; and  fometimes  rj'e  and  white  wine  are 
ufed. 

For  race-horfes,  three  forts  of  bread  are  ufually  given 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fortnights 
feeding ; they  are  all  made  of  beans  and  wheat,  worked 
with  barm,  the  difference  confining  chiefly  in  the  proportion 
of  the  two  former.  In  the  firft  kind,  three  times  the  quan- 
titjr  of  beans  is  ufed  to  one  of  wheat  ; in  the  fecond,  equal 

quantities 
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quanthies  of  botli ; in  the  third,  three  times  the  quantity 
of  wheat  to  one  of  beans. 

Bread,  facramental,  in  the  proteftant  churches,  is  com- 
tnon  leavened  bread,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  practice.  In 
the  Romifh  mafs,  a^ymus,  or  unleavened  bread,  is  ufed, 
particularly  in  the  Gallican  church,  where  a fort  is  provided 
for  this  purpofe,  called  pain  a chanter,  made  of  the  pureft 
wheaten  flour,  preffed  between  two  iron  plates,  graven  like 
wafei'- moulds,  being  firfl;  rubbed  with  white  wax,  to  prevent 
the pafte  (licking.  See  Azvmos. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  enumerate  other  fpecies  of  bread, 
allotted  for  purpofes  of  religion:  as,  i.  Calendarius,  that 
anciently  offered  to  the  priells  at  the  calends.  2.  Prehen- 
darlus,  the  fame  with  capltularis,  that  diflributed  daily  to 
each  prebendary  or  canon.  3.  BenediSus,  that  anciently 
given  to  catechumens  before  baptifm,  in  lieu  of  the  eucharill 
bread,  of  which  they  were  incapable  of  partaking.  4.  Con- 
fecrated  bread  is  a piece  of  wax,  pafte,  or  even  earth,  over 
which  feveral  ceremonies  have  been  performed  with  benedic- 
tions, &c.  to  be  fet  up  in  an  agnus  dei,  or  a relic  box,  and 
prefented  for  veneration.  5.  Unleavened  bread,  or  ax.ymu^. 
The  Jews  eat  no  other  bread  during  their  paflover;-  and  exact 
fearch  was  made  in  every  houfe,  to  fee  that  no  leavened  bread 
was  left.  The  ufage  was  introduced  in  m.emory  of  tlieir 
hafty  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  had  no  leifure  to 
bake  leavened  bread.  6.  Shew  bread  was  that  offered  to 
God  every  Sabbath  day,  being  placed  on  the  golden  table, 
in  the  holy  of  holies. 

Bread  of  St.  Hubert,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Nicholas,  8cc. 
denote  cakes  fantlifled  with  certain  prayers  and  invoca- 
tions of  thofe  faints,  held  by  the  fuperllitious  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  hydrophobias,  agues,  and  other 
difeafes. 

Bread  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  certain  foods  made  of  ani- 
mal, or  even  mineral  matters,  ferving  to  fupply  the  place  o'f 
bread.  In  divers  parts  of  the  North,  we  read  of  fi(h-bread, 
particularly  in  Iceland,  where  dried  cod  is  ufed  for  bread, 
being  firft  beaten  J:o  powder,  and  made  up  into  cakes.  The 
like  obtains  among  the  Laplanders,  whofe  country  affords 
uo  corn;  and  even  among  the  Crim  Tartars.  Phil.  Tranf. 
K°  IC2,  p.  35.  Sheff.  Hill,  of  Lapl.  chap.  14.  In  the 
lordfliip  of  Mofeow  in  Upper  Lufatia,  a fort  of  white  earth 
is  found,  of  which  the  poor,  urged  by  the  calamities  of  the 
wars  which  raged  in  thofe  parts,  make  bread.  This  earth, 
dug  out  of  a hill  where  they  formerly  worked  at  faltpetre, 
when  warmed  by  the  fun,  cracks,  and  fmall  globules  pro- 
ceed from  it  like  meal,  which  ferment  when  m.ixed  with 
meal.  Some  perfons  have  lived  upon  it  for  fome  time.  Some 
of  this  meal  has  been  kept  for  more  than  fix  years.  A 
fimilar  earth  is  faid  to  be  alfo  found  near  Geronne,  in  Cata- 
lonia. Germ.  Ephem.  1764. 

Bread,  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe.  Includes  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  as  food,  raiment,  lodging,  See. 

Hence  the  fabbath  is  fometimes  called  in  ancient  writers, 
the  day  of  bread,  by  reafon  the  eucharift  was  then  admini- 
Ilered  every  Lord’s  day. 

In  this  comprehenfive  fenfe  the  term  bread  feems  to  be 
tlfed  in  the  petition  of  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Matt.  vi.  it. 
In  this  paffage  ETriacno;  a(\o;,  denotes  “ fufficient  bread,”  or 
a competency.  The  word  ETnao-to;  is  one  of  the  oeva,'^  Xiyojj.ryuv, 
and  is  found  in  no  Greek  author  prior  to  the  Evangelift. 
The  compofition  is  of  em  and  aa-ux,  q.  d.  proper,  or  fufficient 
for  fupport;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  e«  an-tav  ffiould 
by  degrees  have  coalefced  and  become  imna-iov,  as  it  now 
frauds  jn  the  MSS.  The  petition  exadlly  correfponds  to 
that  in  Agur’s  celebrated  prayer,  in  the  O.  T.  DnS: 
Prov.  XXX.  8.  Compare  Gen.  xlvii.  .22.  with-Luke  xv.  12.. 
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The  Syriac  verfion  has  the  bread  of  our  need.”  See- 
Mede’s  works,  vol.  i.  l)iff.  xxviii.  p.  168.  _ 

Bread,  q//fe,  or  ajffe  of.  The  price  and  weight  01 
bread  are  regulated  by  the  magiftrates  according  to  the  price 
of  wheat;  and  the  affile  of  bread,  beer,  ale,  &c.  is  granted 
to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and  other  corporations, 
Stat.  51  Hen.  III.  St.  i.;  and  51  Hen.  HI.  St.  6.  See. 
alfo  2 and  3 Ed.  VI.  c.  15.  But  the  ftatute  of  31  Geo.  II. 
c.  29.  containing  regulations  concerning  the  aiFile  of  bread, 
and  for  preventing  adulteration,  repeals  fo  much  of  uat* 
51  Hen.  III.  entitled  “ Aflifa  panis  et  cerevilise,”  as  relates 
to  the  affife  of  bread,  and  the  flat.  8 Ann.  c.  18.,  and  all 
amendments  by  fubfecpient  a£ls;  and  re-ena£ls  the  fame- 
with  additions  and  amendments.  This  ftatute  enacls,  that 
the  affife  be  fet,  in  all  places  to  w'hich  the  right  of  fo  doing 
extends,  with  a regard  to  the  price  of  the  grain,  meal,  or  floui , 
in  the  adjoining  markets,  and  with  a reafcniable  allowance  to 
the  bakers  for  their  charges,  labour,  and  profit.  In  order  to 
direifl  the  magiftrates  in  making  this  allow’ance,  they  aie  to 
take  notice,  that  the  peck  loaf  of  each  fort  of  bread  is  to 
weigh,  when  well  baked,  lylb.  6oz.  avoirdupois  weight,  and 
the^ft  in  proportion;  and  that  every  fack  of  meal,  or  flour, 
is  to  weigh  200  cwt.  and  2 quarters,  neat ; and  that  from  every 
fack  there  ought  to  be  made,  at  an  average,  20  fuch  peck 
loaves  of  bread.  By  3^  Geo.  III.  c.  62.  it  is  enadted,  that 
the  magiftrates,  before  they  fet  the  affile  of  bread,  (hall  add 
to  the  average  price,  per  quarter  of  wheat  fit  for  making 
wheaten  bread,  3d.  on  account  of  the  additional  duty  on 
fait,  fo  as  to  increafe  fuch  average  price  5d._  per  quarter; 
and  in  fettling  the  affife,  they  fhall  ufe  fuch  increafed  ave- 
rage price  as  if  it  were  the  real  average  price  of  wheat,  fo 
long  as  fuch  additional  fait  duty  fliall  continue.  By  31 
Geo.  II.  c.  29.  f.  3.  no  perfon  (hall  make  or  fell,  in  any 
place  where  the  affife  is  fet,  any  fort  of  bread,  except  wheaten 
and  houfehold  (otherwife  brown)  bread,  and  fuch  forts  of 
bread  as  fliall  be  allowed  in  the  affife ; and  the  offender 
againft  this  part  of  the  ftatute,  upon  convidtion  by  his  own 
confeffion,  or  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  any  magiftrate 
or  juftice  within  the  limits  of  their  jurifdiclion,  fhall  forfeit, 
not  exceeding  40s.  nor  lefs  than  20s. 

In  every  place  where  an  affife  is  Jet,  the  affife  and  weight' 
of  the  feveral  forts  of  bread  there  made  are  fet  according  to- 
tables,  calculated  for  the  purpofe. 

Table  of  the  Affife  and  Price  of  Bread  made  of  Wheat, 
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BREAD. 

Taels  of  the  Aflife  and  Price  of  Bread  made  of  Wheat. 
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By  the  preceding  table,  if  the  price  of  wheat  is  5s.  a 
bufhel  (Winchefter  meafure)  and  the  allowance  of  the  magif- 
trates  to  the  baker,  for  baking,  is  is.  6d.,  the  weight  and  price 
of  the  feveral  loaves  will  be  found  oppofite  to  6s.  6d.  in  the 
firll  column.  The  weight  of  leaves  of  any  lize  may  be  efti- 
mated  from  that  of  the  penny  loaf  by  fimple  addition ; e.  g.  the 
fixpenny  loaf  vveighs  fix  times  as  much,  &c.;-and  thewheaten 
loaves  are  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  houfhold  loaves; 
and  if  the  magiftrates  allow  any  of  the  white  loaves  of  the 
price  of  one  penny  or  twopence,  theyare  to  weigh  three-fourths 
of  the  weight  of  the  wheaten  loaves  of  the  fame  price.  The 
prices  _ of  the  houfehold  loaves  are  always  three-fourths  of 
the  prices  of  the  wheaten  loaves. 


The  perfons  authorifed  to  fet  the  aflife  weight  of  bread, 
when  wheat  is  above  the  price  of  14s,  6d.  the  higheft  price 
of  a bufliel  of  wheat,  together  with  the  baker’s  allowance 
in  the  table,  fliould  obferve,  that  the  refpe£live  weights  of 
the  feveral  afiifed  loaves  will  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion 
a's  the  prices  of  the  bufhel  of  wheat,  together  with  the 
allow'ance  for  baking,  increafes;  and  that  fuch  weights  may 
be  deduced  from  the  prefeiit  table  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ples: I.  Required  the  weight  of  the  twelve-penny  wheaten 
loaf,  when  the  price  of  the  bufliel  and  baking  is  i6s.  The 
weight  in  the  above  table  oppofite  to  8s.  eftimated  in  the 
mode  above  diredted,  is  ylb.  iicz.  8dwts.  But  the  price 
of  the  bufhel  and  baking  being  now  twice  as  much,  the 
weight  of  the  loaf  can  only  be  half  what  it  then  was,  viz, 
2lb.  130Z.  izdwts.  2;  Required  the  w'eight  of  the  twelve- 
penny  wheaten  loaf,  when  the  price  of  a bufliel  of  wheat  and 
baking  is  i6s.  3d.  The  weight,  when  the  price  of  the 
bufhel  and  baking  is  i6s.,1s  2 lb.  130Z.  izdwts. ; and  the 
weight,  when  the  price  of  the  bufhel  and  baking  is  16s.  6d., 
is  2lb.  I loz.  I4dwts.,  and  thefe  two  added  together  give 
ylb.  90Z.  lodwts.,  and,  therefore,  one  half  the  weight  at 
1 6s.  3d.  is  zlb.  120Z.  13  dwts. 

For  the  price  of  the  peck  loaf,  and  its  fubdivifions,  it 
fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  price  increafes  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  the  price  of  the  bufhel  of  wheat,  together  with 
the  allowance  for  baking,  e.  g.  I.  Required  the  price  of 
the  peck  loaf  wheaten  bread,  when  the  price  of  the  bufhel 
and  baking  is  1 6s.  The  price  of  fuch  loaf  by  the  table, 
w'hen  the  bufliel  and  baking  is  8s.  is  3s.  Or^d.;  confequently 
at  16s.  it  muff  be  double  or  6s.  id.  2.  Required  the  price  of 
the  peck  loaf  when  that  of  the  bufliel  and  baking  is  16s.  3d. 
The  price  when  that  of  the  bufhel  and  baking  is  i6s.  is 
6s.  id.;  at  i6s.6d.  6s.  4d.;  and  adding  thefe,  we  have 
I2s.  yd.  one-half  of  which,  or  6s.  z-^d.  is  the  price  at 
i6s.  3d.  See  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  74. 

The  aflife  is  to  be  fet  in  avoirdupois  w'eight;  and  the 
prices  of  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  all-owed  to  be  made  into  bread 
in  London,  fliall  be  determined  by  the  public  fale  in  the 
London  markets  during  the  whole  market,  and  certified  on 
oath  before  the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen,  on  fome  cer- 
tain day  in  every  week,  by  the  meal-weighers  or  perfons 
appointed  by  the  faid  court;  and  entered  in  writing,  under 
their  hands,  in  fome  book  provided  by  the  city,  and  kept 
at  the  to w'D -clerk’s  oflice.  On  the  next  day  after  fuch  price 
fliall  be  certified,  the  aflife  and  weight  of  all  forts  of  bread 
for  fale,  and  alfo  the  price,  fliall  from  time  to  time  be  fet  by 
the  faid  court,  or  mayor,  and  remain  in  force  until  a new 
aflife  in  London  fliall  be  fet.  As  foon  as  it  can  conve- 
niently be  done,  the  aflife  fo  fet  fliall  be  made  public  in  the 
manner  direfted  by  the  faid  court.  But  before  any  advance 
or  reduftion  fhall  in  any  w'eek  be  made  by  the  faid  court  or 
mayor  in  the  price  of  bread,  the  meal-weighers  or  perfons 
duly  appointed  fliall  return  the  prices  of  grain,  meal,  and 
flour,  in  writing,  to  the  common  hall  of  the  company  of 
bakers,  fo  that  the  faid  company  may,  on  the  morning  of 
the  next  day  after  every  fuch  return  and  entry,  and  before 
any  aflife  be  fet,  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  to  the  faid 
court  or  mayor  their  objedfions  againft  any  propofed  ad- 
vance or  reduflion.  In  other  cities  and  towns  corporate  this 
bufinefs  fhall  be  conduced  and  fettled  by  the  court  of  mayor 
and  aldermen,  if  there  be  any,  or  by  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or 
chief  magiflrates,  or  by  two  juftices  in  fuch  towns  and 
places  which  have  no  fuch  mayor,  bailiffs,  aldermen,  or 
chief  magiftrate.  In  places  within  counties  at  large,  two 
juftices  are  authorifed  to  fet  the  aflife.  Bread  of  different  de- 
nominations, fuch  as  fix-penny,  twelve-penny,  and  eighteen- 
penny  loaves,  and  peck,  half-peck,  and  quarter  of  a peck 
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loaves,  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  or  fold  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  fame  place,  under  a penalty  of  forfeiting  not 
more  than  40s.  nor  lefs  than  20s.  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
magiftrate,  upon  convidtion  of  the  offender.  After  the  affife 
has  been  fet,  no  alteration  fhall  be  made  in  it  till  the  price 
of  corn  alters  3d.  a bufhel.  Officers  appointed  to  make  re- 
turns, and  offenders  againft  the  due  execution  of  this  aft, 
ffiall  forfeit  a fum  not  exceeding  5I.  nor  lefs  than  20s. : and 
dealers  in  corn  refufing  to  difclofe  the  real  prices  of  grain, 
meal,  or  flour,  publicly  fold,  or  knowingly  giving  a falfe 
price,  fliall,  on  conviftion  by  confeffion,  or  the  oath  of  one 
witnefs,  forfeit  not  more  than  lol.  nor  lefs  than  40s.  Bakers 
of  bread  made  of  other  grain  befides  wheat,  according  to 
order',  are  required  to  conform  to  the  affife,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting not  more  than  5I.  nor  lefs  than  40s. 

The  ftatute  36  Geo.  III.  c.  22.  contains  rer^ulations  for 
making  mixed  bread,  and  enafts  that  perfons  in  any  place 
whatfoever,  whether  any  affife  of  bread  has  been  fet  or  not, 
may  make  and  fell  peck,  half-peck,  quartern,  and  half-quar- 
tern loaves,  made  of  the  whole  produce  of  wheat,  dedufting 
only  51b.  of  bran  per  bufhel ; or  made  of  any  fort  of  wheaten 
flour  mixed  with  meal,  or  flour  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  buck 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  peafe,  beans,  rice,  or  any  other  kinds 
of  grain,  or  potatoes,  in  fuch  proportions  and  of  fuch  prices 
as  the  maker  or  feller  fliall  deem  reafonable.  Every  loaf  of 
fuch  mixed  bread  fliall  have  upon  it  a mark.  It  is  required 
by  3 1 Geo,  II.  c.  29.  ^ 21.  that  the  feveral  forts  of  bread 
made  for  fale  fliall  be  well  made,  and  no  alum,  or  mixture 
in  which  alum  is  an  ingredient,  or  any  other  ingredient  or 
mixture  whatever,  (except  only  the  genuine  meal  or  flour, 
which  ought  to  be  put  therein,  and  common  fait,  pure  , 
water,  eggs,  milk,  yeaft,  and  barm,  or  fuch  leaven  as  is 
allowed  by  thofe  who  fet  the  affife,  or  by  any  magiftrate  or 
juftice  within  his  jurifdiftion,)  fhall  be  ufed  in  making  any 
dough  or  in  the  preparation  of  bread,  on  pain  that  the 
offender,  (other  than  a fervant  or  journeyman),  upon  con- 
viftion by  confeffion,  or  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  fhall  forfeit 
not  more  than  lol.  nor  lefs  than  40s.  or  be  committed  to 
prifon  or  houfe  ofcorreftion  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 
calendar  month,  nor  lefs  than  ten  days,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
magiftrate.  A fervant  or  journeyman,  upon  conviftion,  ffiall 
forfeit  not  more  than  yl.  nor  lefs  than  20s,  or  be  committed 
to  prifon  as  aforefaid.  The  magiftrate  before  whom  fucli 
offender  has  been  convifted,  may  apply  the  money  forfeited 
for  cauflng  the  offender’s  name,  place  of  abode,  and  offence, 
to  be  publiffied  in  feme  newfpaper,  printed  or  publiffied 
near  the  place  where  the  offence  fliall  have  been  committed. 
The  adulteration  of  meal,  or  knowingly  expofing  it  to  fale, 
incurs  a forfeiture  of  not  more  than  5I.  nor  lefs  than  qos. 

If  bread  fold,  or  expofed  for  fale,  be  deficient  in  weight 
according  to  the  affife,  the  offender,  formerly  liable  to  the 
pillory,  ffiall  now  forfeit  not  more  than  5s.  nor  lefs  than  is. 
for  every  ounce  wanting;  and  for  every  defeft  lefs  than  an 
ounce,  not  more  than  2S.  6d.  nor  lefs  than  6d.  fuch  bread 
being  complained  of,  and  weighed  before  a magiftrate  within 
24  hours  after  the  fame  ffiall  have  been  baked  or  expofed  to 
fale,  within  tlie  bills  of  mortality,  or  within  three  days  in 
any  other  place.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  bread  lofcs 
weight  by  keeping:  fo  Bartlioline  concludes  from  fome  ex- 
periments that  the  diminution  was  nearly  i -4th  in  fix  months. 
Bakers  are  obliged  under  a penalty,  not  more  than  20s.  nor 
lefs  than  5s.  to  miark  their  wheaten  bread  with  a large 
Roman  W,  and  t mir  houfehold  bread  with  an  H.  Noper- 
fon  ffiall  fell  bread  for  a greater  price'than  that  afeertained 
by  the  affife,  or  refufe  to  fell  fuch  bread  at  the  ftipulated 
price,  under  a penalty  of  forfeiting  for  every  fuch  offence 
not  more  than  40s.  nor  lefs  than  los.  By  2 and  3 Edw. 
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VI.  c.  25.  if  a baker  ffiall  confpire  not  to  fell  bread  but  at 
certain  prices,  every  fuch  perfon  ffiall  forfeit  lol.  for  the 
firft  offence;  and  if  not  paid  within  fix  days,  he  ffiall  be  im- 
prifoned  twenty  days,  and  have  only  bread  and  water  for  his 
fuftenance;  for  the  fecond  offence,  20I.  or  the  pillory;  and 
for  the  third  offence,  40I.  or  the  pillory,  and  lofs  of  an  ear, 
and  becoming  infamous.  Bread  inferior  to  wheaten  ffiall 
not  be  fold  for  a higher  price  than  houfehold  bread,  un- 
der a penalty  of  20s.  By  31  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  and  32 
Geo.  II.  c.  18.  magiftrates  may  grant  warrants  for  fearch- 
ing  houfes,  in  order  to  examine  bread  deficient  in  weight, 
or  unconformable  in  any  refpeft  to  the  ftatute  and  affife,  and 
for  feizing  the  fame;  and  alfo,  upon  information  given  on 
oath,  for  fearching  mills  and  other  places,  where  adulterated 
meal  is  concealed,  and  for  feizing  the  fame.  Every  miller, 
baker,  &c.  who  has  in  his  pofleffion  unlawful  ingredients  for 
the  purpoie  of  adulterating  meal  or  bread,  ffiall  forfeit  not 
more  than  lol.  nor  lefs  than  40s.;  and  out  of  the  forfeiture 
may  be  publifiied  the  name  of  the  offender,  his  place  of  abode, 
and  his  offence  in  fome  newfpaper,  printed  or  publiffied  in 
or  near  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed.  Perfons 
obftrufting  fuch  fearch  and  feizure  ffiall  forfeit  not  more 
than  5I.  nor  lefs  than  20s. 

By  a general  claufe  in  the  aft  31  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  § 34. 
all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  when  recovered,  fhall  be  paid 
to  the  informer;  and  by  32  Geo.  II,  c.  18.  one  moiety  of 
fuch  penalties  as  are  not  particularly  difpufed  of  ffiall  be 
given  to  him  who  fhall  inform  and  profecute;  and  the  other 
moiety,  together  with  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred 
in  the  weighing,  trying,  or  feizure  of  any  bread  by  any 
magiftrate,  fliall  be  applied,  for  the  better  execution  of  the 
aft,  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  magiftrate.  Profe- 
cutions  under  this  aft  are  limited  within  feven  days  after  the 
commifllon  of  the  offence,  by  33  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  The 
ftatute  3 Geo.  III.  c.  ii.  contains  certain  regulations  and 
provifions  in  cafe  no  affife  is  fet.  By  13  Geo.  III.  c.  62. 
a ftandard  wheaten  bread  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  fuch 
floi;v  as  is  the  whole  produce  of  the  grain,  the  bran  or  bull 
only  excepted,  and  to  be  marked  SW.  This  bread  is  made 
and  fold,  tl^ugh  no  affife  be  fet,  of  the  weight  and  in  the 
p’'oportioiis  following:  viz.  that  every  ftandard  wheaten  peck 
loaf  ffiall  weigh  lylb.  6oz.  avoirdupois;  every  half-peck  loaf 
81b.  iioz.  and  every  quartern  loaf  41b.  5I0Z.  ; and  every 
peck  loaf,  half-peck  loaf,  and  quartern  loaf  ffiall  always  be 
fold  as  to  price  in  proportion  to  each  other  refpeftively;  and 
that  when  wheaten  and  houfehold  bread,  made  as  the  law 
direfts,  ffiall  be  fold  at  the  fame  time,  together  with  this  ■ 
ftandard  \';heat  bread,  they  be  fold  in  proportion  to  each 
other  as  follows:  viz.  that  the  fame  weight  of  wheaten  bread' 
which  cofts  8d.  ffiall  of  this  ftandard  wheaten  bread  coft  yd. 
and  the  fame  weight  of  houfehold  bread  ffiall  coft  6d;  or  7 
ftandard  wheaten  affifed  loaves  ffiall  be  equal  in  weight  to  8 
wheaten  affifed  loaves,  or  to  6 houfehold  affifed  loaves  of  the 
fame  price,  as  nearly  as  poffible.  The  magiftiates  may,  when 
they  think  proper,  fix  the  affife  of  this  ftandard  wheaten 
bread,  according  to  tables  calculated  for  the  purpofe.  The 
bakers  and  fellers  of  it  fiiall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
of  the  former  afts.  See  the  tables  39  and  40  Geo.  III. 
c.  18.  and  c.  74.  Burn’s  .Tuftice,  vol.  i.  and  iv. 

Bread,  Indian,  or  Cajfa’ua.  Set;  Jatropha  Manihot, 
Bread,  Si.  John’s.  See  Ceratonia  SiLiquA. 

Bread, yw/ne,  pants  pordnus,  a denomination  given  ta 
truffles. 

BREAD,yoTO’j',  a name  applied  to  the  herb  cyclamen. 
Bread-room,  in  a ffiip,  that  which  is  fet  apart  to  bold, 
the  bread.  The  boards  of  the  bread-room  ffiould  be  jointed 
and  caulked,  and  alfa  lined  with,  tin  plates,  for  the  greater 
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prel'ervation  of  the  bread.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  warm  it  well 
with  charcoal  for  feveral  days  before  the  bread  is  put  into 
it,  fiuce  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  bread  than  moifture. 

fruit-tree,  in  Botany.  See  AaxocARPUS. 

Bread,  nut-tree.  See  Brosimum  Alicastrum. 

BllEADALBANE,  or  BaAiDALBrN,  in  Geography,  a 
diftrift  of  Perthihire,  Scotland,  including  a traft  of  country 
ineafuring  about  32  miles  from  eafl:  to  wed,  and  13  in  its 
broadeft  part  from  north  to  fouth.  This  mountainous  coun- 
try forms  part  of  the  Grampiarjrills,  and  is  fiippofed  to  have 
been  anciently  called  Albania;  whence  the  Highlanders  Hill 
denominate  themfelves  Albinich;  and  the  duke  of  York 
receives  his  title  of  Albany  from  this  place.  The  name 
Braid- Albamn,  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  lignifies  the  higheft 
part,  which  cor.refponds  with  this  portion  of  country,  as 
fome  rivers  that  take  their  rife  here,  run  partly  into  the 
eaftern  and  partly  into  the  weftern  oceans.  Flax  is  the 
principal  article  of  cultivation.  Some  years  back,  when 
premiums  were  offered  for  the  greateft  crops,  from  80  to  1 20 
hogfheads  of  linfeed  were  annually  fown;  and  each  peck 
yielded  two  ftones  of  dreffed  flax.  Next  to  this,  oats  and 
potatoes  are  mollly  cultivated ; and  from  the  latter  fome 
ftrong  fpirit  has  been  diftilled,  which  is  found  to  be  cheaper 
than  that  made  from  grain.  Bread  and  ftarch  are  alfo  made 
from  this  root.  Corcar,  or  the. lichen  omphaloides,  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce,  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  rocks, 
and  is  fold  mo.ftly  to  dyers.  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scotland, 
4to.  vol.  iii. 

BREADTH.  See  Latitude,  Dimension,  Area, 
&c. 

Breadth,  Hair's.  See  Hair. 

Breadth,  Finger's.  See  Finger. 

Breadth,  Hand's.  See  Hand. 

Breadth,  in  Ship-building,  the  breadth  of  a fhip  at  any 
particular  place,  as  the  extreme  breadth,  which  is  the  greateft 
breadth,  being  at  the  main  frame,  the  top-timber  breadth,  the 
breadth  at  the  main  or  ’wing  tranfom,  See.  The  breadth  and 
curvature  of  all  the  frames  are  laid  down  on  the  body  plan, 
or  plane  of  projection;  thofe  of  the  fore-body  being  on  tlie 
right  hand  fide  of  the  middle  line,  and  the  frames  in  the 
after-body  being  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  fame  line;  from 
whence  the  frames  are  transferred  to  the  mould  loft.  See 
^OT>Y-pIan,  and  Shiv -building. 

BREADTH-jAuifr^j'.  Of  thefe  there  are  two;  the /ow£/* 
and  upper.  The  centre  of  the  lower  breadth-fweep  is  m the 
line  that  reprefents  the  height  of  the  extreme  breadth  of 
the  timber.  If  there  is  a part  of  the  timber  ftraiglit,  the 
centre  of  the  fwcep  will  be  in  the  lower  line.  From  this 
centre  extend  to  the  point  that  limits  the  half  breadth  of 
the  timber  in  the  fame  line;  and  with  that  radius  deferibe  a 
circle  downwards,  till  it  comes  near  the  floor  fweep.  The 
centre  of  the  upper  breadth-fweep  is  in  the  line  that  repre- 
fents the  extreme  upper  height  of  the  breadth  of  the  timber; 
from  which  a circle  muft  be  deferibed  to  pafs  through  the 
point  that  limits  the  half-breadth  of  the  timber  in  the  fame 
line,  and  produced  upwards  at  pleafure  to  form  the  top- 
timber. 

Half  Breadth  of  the  Floor,  is  the  diftance  of  the  centre 
of  the  floor  fweep  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan  at 
the  main  frame;  which  vvill  always  be  lefs  than  the  diftance 
between  the  point  where  the  ftraight  line,  drawn  from  the 
Ude  of  the  keel  to  toucii  the  back  of  the  floor  fweep,  is 
from  the  middle  line.  Thislaft  may  be  called  the  true  half- 
breadth of  the  floor,  which  in  ftiarp  fhips  will  be  above  the 
rifing  line. 

//i7^-Breadth  Plan,  or  Floor  Plan,  or,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  .the.  horizontal  plan,  contains  the  feveral 


half-breadths  of  every  frame  of  timbers  at  different 
heights ; ribbands,  water-lines,  &c.  are  alfo  deferibed  on 
this  plane. 

Height  of  Breadth  lines,  are  two  lines  named  the  upper 
and  haver  heights  of  breadth.  Thefe  lines  are  deferibed 
on  the  plane  of  elevation  to  determine  the  height  of  the 
broadeft  part  of  the  fhip  at  each  timber;  and  being  deferibed 
in  the  body  plan,  limit  the  height  and  breadth  of  each  frame 
at  its  broadeft  place.  One  line  ferves  for  both  in  the  half- 
breadth plan. 

Main  half'^v.v.kDTH,  is  a feCfion  of  the  Ihip  at  the 
broadeft  place,  perpendicular  to  the  flteer  plan,  and 
reprefents  the  greateft  breadth  at  the  sutfide  of  every 
timber. 

Top-limber  ^a^-Bre adth,  is  a fedfion  of  the  (Itip  at  the 
height  of  the  top-timber  line,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
elevation. 

Half-^VEATtm  Staff,  a rod  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  of 
any  convenient  length.  Upon  one  fide  of  this  ftaff  are  fet 
off,  from  one  end,  the  feveral  half-breadths  of  all  the  tim- 
bers in  the  after-body ; and  thofe  of  the  fore-body  are  fet 
off  upon  the  other  fide.  On  the  other  two  Aides  are  fet  off 
the  feveral  heights  of  the  flieer;  the  after-body  on  one  fide, 
and  the  fore-body  on  its  oppofite.  Two  ildes  of  the  ftaff 
are  m&rheA  half  breadths  ; aud  the  two  other  fides,  heights 
of  the  Jheer. 

BREAK,  in  Agriculture,  denotes,  in  Norfolk,  land 
ploughed  or  broken  up  the  firft  year  after  it  has  lain  fallow 
in  the  fheep  walks. 

In  ArchiteBure,  it  denotes  a recefs,  or  giving  back  of  a 
part  behind  its  ordinary  range  or  projefture.  In  which  fenfe, 
they  fay,  a break  of  pediment;  a break  of  entablatures, 
w'hereby  it  fhrinks,  as  it  were,  between  the  columns,  is  re- 
puted a fault. 

Break,  Cape,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Newfoundland,  and  forms  the  eaft  point  of  the  entrance 
into  Trinity  bay,  about  10  leagues  fouth-eaft  from  cape 
'Conaventure. 

BREAK-5'f<2  Iflnnd,  lies' without  the  new  pafl'age  or  north 
entrance  into  Dulky  bay,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  tlie  fouthera 
iflandof  New  Zealand. 

Break-?;/,  among  Carpenters,  is  when  they  break  a hole 
in  brick-walls  with  their  ripping  chiffel. 

BuEAK-z/fH',  Brife-cou,  in  Building,  a fault  in  a ftair-cafe, 
as  when  a ftep  is  made  higher  or  lower  than  the  reft,  and 
landing-place  too  narrow,  or  the  like. 

Break-wis/«',  in  Sea  Language,  the  hull  of  an  old  lliip 
or  veffel,  funk  at  the  entrance  of  a fmall  harbour,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waves  in  their  pnfl'age  to  the  veffels  moored 
witliin.  .Tetties,  however,  where  praflicable  to  be  built,  are 
employed  for  this  purpofe.  A break-water  is  alfo  a fort  of 
a fmall  buoy  faftene^  to  a large  one  in  the  water,  when  the 
buoy  rope  of  the  latter  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  from  the 
anchor,  lying  at  the  bottom,  to  the  furface  of  the  water. 
The  ufe  of  this  break-water  is,  therefore,  to  (hew  where  the 
buoy  fwims. 

BREAKERS,  a name  given  to  ihofe  billows  that  break 
violentlyover  rocks  lying  under  the  furface  of  the  fca.  They 
are  diftinguiflied  both  by  their  appearance  and  found,  as 
they  cover  that  part  of  the  fea  with  a perpetual  foam,  and 
produce  a hcarfe  and  terrible  roaring,  very  different  from 
what  the  waves  ufually  have  in  a deeper  bottom.  When  a 
ftiip  is  unhappily  driven  among  breakers,  it  is  hardly  poflible 
to  faveher;  as  every  billow  that  heaves  her  upward,  ferves 
to  dafli  her  down  with  additional  force,  when  it  breaks  over 
the  rocks  or  fands  beneath  it. 

Breakers’  Point,  in  Geography,  is  the  fouth-eaft  point 
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of  Hope  bay,  on  tlie  north-weft  coaft  of  North  America. 
N.  lat,  49°  iV-  W.  long.  126°.  40'. 

BREAKING,  in  Agriculture,  denotes  the  ploughing 
tip  of  grounds,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  Iain  fonie  time 
fallow. 

Breaking  Bulh,  the  commencement  of  the  difcharge  of 
the  cargo  of  a ihip. 

Breaking fieer  is  applied  to  a fltip  at  anchor,  when  (he 
is  forced  by  the  wind  or  current  from  that  pofition  in  which 
die  keeps  her  anchor  moil  free  of  herfelf,  and  moft  firm  in 
the  ground,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  tripping  of  her  anchor. 

Breaking  up  a Jlnp,  ftrippingoff  theplanks,  and  taking 
her  to  pieces,  when  file  becomes  old  and  unlcrviceable. 

Breaking  ground,  in  the  Military  Art,  the  beginning 
of  works  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  a place  ; more  efpe- 
cially the  beginning  to  dig  trenches,  or  approaches. 

Breaking  the  angles  of  a battalion,  denotes  a military 
evolution,  whereby  the  four  angles  turn,  and  make  fo  many 
fronts  towards  the  enemy  ; fo  that  the  battalion,  which 
before  was  only  a fquare,  becomes  an  oclangle,  and  can 
fire  on  all  Tides.  This  is  otherwife  called  blunting  the  an- 
gles of  a battalion  ; by  the  French,  emonjfsr  les  angles  d'un 
bataillon. 

Brea.king  of  menfure,  in  Fencing,  denotes  a moderate 
retiring,  or  giving  of  ground,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  adver- 
fary’s  thruft.  Breaking  of  meafurc  differs  much  from  going 
back,  and  lofing  or  yielding  of  ground ; the  latter  being 
reputed  a great  reproach,  the  former  a mark  of  judgment 
and  adroitnefs.  Some  pretend,  that  a man  retiring  is 
obliged  to  forbear,  if  his  adverfary  call  him  to  ftand. 

Breaking  of  the  fea.  Breaking  of  a wa've,  or  the  like, 
on  a rock,  a bank,  or  the  like,  are  a fufficient  indication  to 
the  pilots,  that  it  is  not  fafe  mooring  there. 

Divers  machines  and  Itvuftures  have  been  contrived  for 
breaking  the  force  of  wind,  the  ftream  of  water,  and  the 
like. 

Breaking  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  taming  of  animals,  or  re- 
ducing them  from  a wild  to  a traiftable  ftate. 

Breaking  of  a horfe  to  the  faddle.  See  Backing,  and 
Travice.  To  break  a horfe  for  hunting,  is  to  make  him 
acquire  the  difpofition  and  habit  of  running.  Itis  a great 
fatigue  to  run  horfes  full  fpeed  before  they  are  broken. 

Breaking  herd,  among  Sportfmen,  denotes  a deer’s 
quitting  the  herd,  and  running  by  itfelf ; or  fingling  it  out 
from  the  herd  for  chafe.  In  which  fenfe,  the  word  ftands 
oppofed  to  herding.  A deer  when  clofe  purfued,  is  loth  to 
break  herd.  When  a hart  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the 
thickets  and  coverts,  he  is  faid  to  harbour  or  take  hold. 

Breaking  up  a deer,  fignifies  the  opening  or  cutting  it 
up.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  a£I  of  cutting  open  the 
deer  after  the  chafe,  that  the  perquifites  of  blood  and  gar- 
bage may  be  given  to  the  hounds. 

Breaking  o/'^r//bn.  SeePRisoN. 

Breaking  the  legs,  crucifragium,  was  an  appendage  of 
crucifixion,  ufed  no  where  but  among  the  jews.  See 
Cross. 

Breaking  See  Brake. 

Breaking  of  bread,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Ecclefajlical 
Writers,  for  celebrating  the  eucharist.. 

Breaking  of  tuine,  among  Vintners. — Wine  is  faid  to 
break,  when  being  left  fome  time  in  the  air,  in  an  open 
glafs,  it  changes  colour  ; an  indication  that  it  will  not  keep. 
This  is  the  ufual  method  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  wine, 
among  the  merchants, and  vintners  of  Paris. 

Breaking  is  alfo  ufed  in  trade,  for  a perfon’s  failing  or 
ftopping  payment.  S'ee  Bankrupt.  Breaking  betimes, 
while  there  is  fomething  left  to  pay  withal,  is  a mark  of 
VoL,  V. 


honefty ; and,  generally,  entitles  the  unhappy  pei  fon  t9 
companion  and  gentler  ufage  from  his  creditors,  faves  his 
credit,  and  facilitates  his  retrieving.  A late  fenfible  writer 
on  trade  takes  great  pains  to  inculcate  this  precept,  break 
early.  CompL  Eng.  Tradefman,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  80,  &c. 

breakneck,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a hill  ib 
America,  oppofite  to  Butter-hill,  at  the  northern  enfance 
of  the  high  lands,  in  Hudfon  river,  about  60  miles  N.  of 
New  York.  The  rocks  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  hill  are 
fo  fituated  as  to  give  a tolerable  idea  of  a human  face,  with 
a nofe,  mouth,  and  double  chin,  w'ithout  a forehead. 

BREAKSPEAR,  Nicholas,  in  Biography.  See 
Adrian  IV. 

BREAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de» 
partment  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Montford  ; 2 leagues  S.  E.  of  Mont- 
ford. 

BREAM,  head  and  ba\t,  lie  on  theeaft  fide  of  the  north 
ifiand  of  New  Zealand  ; the  head  is  the  north  point  of  the 
bay.  S.  lat.  35°  46'.  It  has  fome  fmall  iflands  before  it 
called  the  “ Hen  and  Chickens.”  The  name  of  this  bay  is 
derived  from  the  lea-bream,  with  wliich  it  abounds. 

Bream,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Brama  Cyprinus. 

Bream,  to,  in  Sea  Language,  to  burn  off  the  filth,  fuch  as 
grafs,  ooze,  fliells,  or  fea-w^eed,  from  a fhip’s  bottom,  that 
has  gathered  to  it  in  a voyage,  or  by  lying  long  in  a harbour. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  holding  kindled  furze,  fag- 
gots, or  fuch  materials,  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the  flame 
incorporating  with  the  pitch,  fulphur,  &c.  that  had  formerly 
covered  it,  immediately  loofens  and  throw’s  off  v.'hatever 
filth  may  have  adhered  to  the  planks.  After  this,  the  bot- 
tom is  covered  anew  with  a compofition  of  fulphur,  tallow, 
&c.  which  not  only  makes  it  fmooth  and  flippery,  fo  as  to 
divide  the  fluid  more  readily,  but  alfo  poifons  and  deftroys 
thofe  worms  which  eat  through  the  planks  in  the  courfe  of 
a voyage.  Breaming  may  be  performed,  either  when  the 
fliip  lies  aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed  from  her,  or  by 
docking,  or  by  careening.  See  thefe  articles. 

BREAST,  Mamma,  in  Anatomy.  The  breafts,  which 
are  two  in  number  in  the  human  fubjeft,  occupy  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  part  of  each  fide  of  the  cheft,  and  are  there- 
fore fituated  over  the  pecloralis  major  mufcle.  Each  of 
thefe  bodies  confifts  of  a gland,  to  which  anatomifts  give 
the  name  of  mammary,  furrounded  by  cellular  and  adipaus 
fubftarice,  and  covered  by  the  common  integuments.  la 
men,  and  in  young  girls,  thefe  bodies  are  fmali ; they  en- 
large in  the  female  fubjeft  very  confiderably  at  the  time  of 
puberty,  affiimiiig  an  bemifpherical  fliape,  and  pretty  firm 
confiftence,  which,  however,  is  loft,  as  thefubjeft  advances 
in  years. 

The  fl-rin  which  covers  thefe  parts  is  white  and  foft  to 
the  touch,  except  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  a circular 
portion  of  a reddifli  brown  colour,  called  the  areola  From 
tlie  centre  of  this  projedls  the  nipple,  in  the  form  of  a cy- 
lindrical prominence,  w’ith  a rounded  end,  fimilar  in  coHur 
to  the  areola,  and  covered,  like  that  part,  by  a more  delicate 
continuation  of  the  ikin,  which  is  fomewhat  wrinkled  and 
irregular  011  its  furface.  Both  the  areola  and  the  nipple  are 
furniftied  with  numerous  febaccous  glands,  which  may  be 
clearly  feen  through  the  integuments.  The  fluid  which 
thefe  fecrete,  preferves  the  parts  from  the  excoriation,  w’hicli 
they  might  otherwife  fuffer  from  fuckling.  Under  the  in- 
teguments, w'c  find  a confiderable  quantity  of  fat  and  cellu- 
lar  membrane,  wliich  furrounds  and  envelopes  the  raan  miry 
gland,  connedting  it  to  the  ikin  in  front,  and  to  the  pecto- 
ral mufcle  behind,  and  penetrating  into  its  fubftance,  fo  as 
to  feparate  the  different  portions  of  the  gland  from  each 
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other.  It  is  this  that  gives  to  the  breafts  of  a well-formed 
female  their  beautiful  external  form. 

The  fubftance  of  the  mammary  gland  prefents  a flattifh 
body,  of  a circular  form,  bearing  obfcure  marks  of  a divi- 
fion  into  fmaller  portions,  which  cannot  be  completely  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other.  It  is  compofed  of  a vaft  congeries 
of  fmall  tubes,  convoluted  and  accumulated  on  each  other, 
and  known  by  the  technical  name  of  tubuli  laftiferi,  or  ga- 
laflophori.  Thefe  unite  together,  gradually  forming  larger 
and  larger,  trunks,  which  approach  from  all  lides  towards 
the  nipple.  The  trunks  become  very  much  contradled  at  the 
areola,  and  in  this  Hate  pafs  through  the  nipple,  connefted  by 
a denfe  and  Ihining  cellular  fubftance,  to  terminate  on  its 
furface  by  open  orifices,  whole  fize  is  about  fufficient  to  ad- 
mit an  hog’s  briftle.  - The  number  of  thefe  openings  is  faid 
by  Rblpin  and  Sabatier,  to  be  conftantly  fifteen : the  fmall- 
nefs  of  fome  of  the  apertures,  and  the  confequent  difficulty 
of  finding  them,  haveled  fomeanatomifts  to  ftate  their  number 
as  leis  than  this.  Mckel  has  found,  that  when  the  laifxiferous 
tubes,  arifing  from  one  of  the  openings  on  the  nipple,  were 
fully  diftended,  the  mercury  would  pafs  into  other  fets  of 
tubes  by  anaftomofing  branches.  Some  anatomifts,  in  the 
number  of  whom  is  our  countryman  Mr.  Cruikftiank,  have 
contended  for  the  exiftence  of  acini  in  the  mammary  gland, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  afford  origin  to  the  laftiferous  tubes, 
yhe  defcription  juft;  given  is  drawn  from  fubjedls,  who  have 
died  while  fuckling,  or  near  the  time  of  parturition:  at  thefe 
periods  the  gland  is  called  into  aftion,  its  parts  are  developed, 
and  their  ftrudture  may  be  unravelled  without  difficulty.  At 
other  times,  the  lactiferous  veffels  become  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
imperceptible. 

The  arterial  fupply  of  the  breafl  comes  from  the  internal 
mammary,  and  the  thoracic  arteries:  the  veins  terminate  in 
the  thoracic  trunks : the  nerves  are  derived  from  the  dorfal 
pairs:  the  lymphatics,  which  may  be  injeCfed  with  facility 
from  the  laCfiferous  tubes,  pafs  into  the  axillary  glands  in 
their  courfe  to  the  thoracic  duCt  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
body,  to  the  right  lymphatic  trunk  on  the  right  fide.  Some- 
times, however,  according  to  the  refearches  of  Mekel,  they 
terminate  feparately  in  the  fubclavian  veins.  On  the  fubjeCt 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  confult  Halleri  Elem,  Phyfiol. 
tom.  ii»  Sabatier  Traite  d’Anatomie,  tom.  ii.  Rolpin  de 
Struftura  Mammarum,  4to.  1764. 

The  mammary  glands  fecrete  the  milk,  the  nutriment  of 
the  young  animal:  for  an  account  of  the  properties  of  this 
fluid,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Milk. 

Breast,  difeafes  of  the,  in  Surgery.  See  Excoriation, 
Abscess,  ScHiRRHus,  and  Cancer  : thefe  are  the  chief 
morbid  affeftions  to  which  the  breads  are  liable;  but  they 
may  occur  likewife  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
require  to  be  treated  on  the  fame  common  principles,  allow- 
ing for  the  different  feat  of  the  diforder. 

Breast,  applied  to  the  correfpondent  parts  of  other  ani- 
mals, is  more  properly  called  udders,  dugs,  uhera.  See. 

Breast  alfo  denotes  that  cavity  or  region  of  the  body 
by  anatomifts  more  frequently  called  thorax.  Though, 
in  propriety,  the  breaft  is  rather  reftrained  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax  where  the  ribs  meet;  called  alfo  fternum, 
and  peftus;  in  Englilh,  popularly,  the  bofom. 

We  fay,  a flat,  a narrow,  a ftrait  breaft;  a broad  breaft, 
not  high,  is  ranked  among  thefigns  of  longevity.  Defluc- 
tions  on  the  breaft  and  lungs  are  dangerous. 

Coughs,  catarrhs,  afthmas,  phthifesj- peripneumonies,  &c. 
are  alfo  difeafes  of  the  breaft.  See  Cough,  and  Asthma. 

Phyficians  alfo  fpeak  of  a dropfy  of  the  breaft,  hydrops 
peftoris.  See  Dropsy. 

Medicines  for  diforders  of  the  breaft  are  called  pedlorals. 
See  Pectoral. 


Smiting  the  breaft  is  one  of  the  expreffions  of  penitence;. 
In  the  Romifli  church  the  prieft  beats  his  breaft  in  rehearfing 
the  general  confeffion  at  the'  beginning  of  mafs. 

BREAST-io«e.  See  Sternum. 

Breast  of  a chimney,  denotes  the  fore-part  under  tire 
mantle  or  chimney  piece,  commonly  made  inclined. 

Breast^^i/?,  a Sea  Term,  a fort  of  hawfer,  or  large 
rope,  employed  to  confine  a fhip  fide-ways  to  a wharf  or 
key,  or  to  fome  other  ftrip ; as  the  head-fail  confines  her  for- 
ward, and  the  ftern-faft,  abaft. 

Breast-i^oo^j,  in  Sh'ip-huilding,  are  thick  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, incurvated  into  the  form  of  kijees,  and  ufed  to 
ftrengthen  the  fore-part  of  the  Ihip,  where  they  are  placed 
at  different  heights  diredlly  acrofs  the  ftem,  fo  as  to  unite 
it  with  the  bows  on  each  fide.  The  breaft-hooks  are 
ftrongly  connedted  to  the  ftem  and  hawfe-pieces  by  tree-- 
nails,  and  by  bolls,  driven  from  without,  through  the 
planks  and  hawfe-pieces,  and  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
breaft-hooks,  upon  whofe  infide  thofe  bolts  are  fore-locked,  • 
or  clinched,  upon  rings.  They  are  ufually  about  one  third, 
thicker;  and  twice  as  long  as  the  knees  of  the  decks  which’ 
they  fupport.  The  fore-fide  of  the  breaft-hooks,  which 
is  convex,  is  formed  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  place 
in  which  it  is  ftationed ; that  is  to  fay,  it  conforms  exadlly 
to  the  interior  figure  of  that  part  of  the  bow  where  it 
ought  to  ’oe  fayed;  accordingly,  the  branches,  or  arms  of' 
the  breaft-hooks,  make  a greater  angle,  as  they  are  more 
elevated  above  the  keel,  wbilft  the  lower  ones  are  more 
incurvated.  As  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  inner,  or  con- 
cave fide  of  thefe  pieces  fhould  retain  a regular  form,  the 
artificers  frequently  let  them  remain  as  thick  as  poffible, 
to  give  additional  fupport  to  the  fore-part  of  the  fliip, 
where  file  fuftains  the  whole  fiiock  of  refiftance  in  dividing 
the  fluid,  or  in  plunging  down  into  it.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  connexion  and  folidity  of  the  fiiip  in  this  place,  will  be 
reinforced  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  and  extent  of  the 
breaft-hooks,  fo  that  they  may  cover  a greater  number  of 
the  head  timbers, 

Breast-^<7//i,  called  by  the  Italians  grande%%o  di pettOy 
is  a diftemper  in  horfes  proceeding  from  fuperfluity  of  blood 
and  other  grofs  humours,  which  being  difiblved  by  fome 
extreme  and  diforderly  heat,  refort  downward  to  the  breaft, 
and  pain  them  extremely. 

The  figns  of  the  breaft-pain  are,  ftiff,  ftaggering,  and 
weak-going  with  his  fore  legs,  befides  that  he  can  hardly, 
if  at  ail,  bow  his  head  to  the  ground. 

BREAST-^/fl/r,  in  Antiquity,  a piece  of  defenfive  armour, 
wherewith  to  cover  the  breaft. 

The  breaft-plate  is  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  Jafon.  It 
was  originally  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  mail,  andlaftly, 
of  a brazen  or  iron-plate.  When  made  of  this  laft  matter,  it 
is  more  particularly  called  by  the  moderns  cu'trafs ; 

when  made  of  brafs,  with  a Gorgon’s  head  in  the  middle,  it 
is  denominated  iEGis. 

The  breaft  plate,  called  alfo  by  the  Romans is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  thorax  and  lorica;  from 
both  which  it  ought  to  be  diftinguilhed,  as  being  properly  a 
half-thorax,  or  half-lorica,  covering  only  the  breaft ; whereas 
the  thorax  invefted  the  body. 

As  the  whole  thorax  might  be  a temptation  to  the' 
foldiery  to  turn  their  backs,  w'hen  equally  guarded  with 
their  breaft,  the  thorax  was  thrown  away,  and  the  hemi- 
thoracion,  or  breaft-plate,  only  retained.  Polyasn.  Stratag. . 
lib.  vii. 

BaEAST-^/are,  in  Jeivifh  Antiquity,  one  of  the  prieftly 
veftments  anciently  worn  by  the  high-priefts.  It  was  a 
folded  piece  of  the  fame  rich  embroidered  tiffue  with  that  of 
the  ephod,  having  fet  upon  it  tvrelve  precious  ftones  ingold,  on 

each 
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?ach  of  vvhicli  was  engraven  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  tribes. 
Thefe  were  fet  in  four  rows,  three  in  each  row  ; and  the 
w’nole  was  fattened  at  the  four  corners ; thofe  at  the  top  to 
each  ttioulder-piece  by  a golden  hook  or  ring,  at  the  end 
of  a wreathed  chain  ; and  thofe  below  to  the  girdle  of  the 
ephod,  by  two  blue  ttrings  or  ribbands,  which  had  iikewife 
two  rings  and  hooks;  fo  that  the  whole  might  be  tied 
fall  to  the  garment,  without  danger  of  falling  off ; for  they 
were  never  to  be  fevered.  The  Jews  fay,  that  if  the  high 
prieft  did,  at  any  time,  either  through  ijiadvertency,  or 
wilfully,  put  on  one  without  the  other,  hewas  to  be  puniflied ; 
hence  this  ornament  was  called  the  memorial,  to  put  him  in 
mind  how  dear  thofe  tribes  ought  to  be  in  his  eftimation, 
whofe  names  he  wore  over  his  breaft.  This  is  alfo  called 
tire  breaft-plate  of  judgment,  becaufe  it  had  the  div'ine 
oracle  fattened  to  it.  Thus,  however,  mjott  interpreters 
have  underftood  the  command  of  God  to  Mofes  of  adjoin- 
ing the  urim  and  thummim  to  the  breall-plate.  The  ttones 
of  the  breatt-plate  were  divided  from  one  another  by  the 
golden  partitions  into  which  they  were  fet,  and  were  ranged 
in  the  following  order,  to  which  tlie  Hebrew  names  are 
added,  together  with  the  tribe  that  was  engraven  on  each 
ef  them  : 


I. 

Odem. 

-Sardius. 

Reuben. 

2. 

Pi’iterah. 

Topaz. 

Simeon. 

3- 

Barketh. 

Carbuncle. 

Levi. 

4- 

Nophek. 

Emerald. 

Judah, 

5- 

Saphur. 

Sapphire. 

Dan. 

6. 

Jahalom. 

Diamond. 

Naphtali. 

7- 

Leffiem. 

Ligure. 

Gad. 

8. 

Shebo. 

Agate. 

Affier. 

9- 

Achlamah. 

Ainethyft. 

Iffachar. 

10. 

Tarffiiffi. 

Beryl. 

Zebulun. 

II. 

Shohem. 

Onyx. 

Jofeph. 

12. 

Yaffiphe. 

Jafper. 

Benjamin, 

Breast-^ /flta,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  a leathein  ttrap 
running  from  one  fide  of  the  faddle,  crofs  the  horfe’s  breatt, 
to  the  other ; intended  to  keep  the  faddle  from  flipping 
backwards  in  mounting  up  rifing-grounds.  It  is  otherwife 
called  tee  ; fometimes  the  poitrnil. 

BaEAST-^/a/e,  among  Artificers,  denotes  a drill-plate, 
againtt  which  to  fet  the  blunt  end  of  the  drill. 

AST -plough,  in  Agricubure,  a fmall  plough  fo  eon- 
ftrufted,  that  a man  may  pulh  it  before  him.  It  confitts 
of  a cutting-iron  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  one 
of  its  Tides  turned  up  to  cut  the  turf,  which  is  fixed  to  a 
pole  about  five  or  fix  feet  long,  forked  at  the  upper  end, 
with  a crofs  handle.  It  is  ufed  in  the  operation  called 
hurn-baking. 

BREAST-rm7,  in  Sea-Language,  the  upper  rail  of  the 
balcony,  or  of  the  breaft -work  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Breasts  of  a faddle,  are  part  of  the  bow,  being  the  two 
fides  of  it  down  from  the  arch  or  upper  part. 

'S>'A'EAS'T~’ivorli,\n\\\&MHitary  Art,  is  an  elevation  thrown 
lip  around  a fortified  place  or  poft,  to  conceal  or  proteft  the 
garrifon,  and  which  is  at  the  fame  time  fo  ftrong  that  the 
enemy’s  fliot  cannot  pierce  through  it. 

The  terms  breaf-work  and  parapet  are  frequently  ufed  in- 
difcriminately  ; but  the  former  is  more  applicable  in  a gene- 
ral fenfe,  a parapet  implying  more  immediately  that  breaft- 
work  which  is  raifed  upon  the  rampart  of  a fortified  town. 
See  Parapet. 

A breaft-work  is  ufually  formed  fimply  of  earth,  not  only 
becaufe  it  may  be  procured  with,  the  greatett  eafe,  and  with 
the  leaft  expence,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  liable  to  fewer  ob- 
jedlions  and  difficulties  than  fuch  as  occur  in  the  ufe  of  other 
materials ; for  if  the  breaft-work  was  made  of  ftone  or 
wood,  the  garrifon  would  be  liable  to  have  more  men  killed 


and  wounded  by  the  fpliuters  ftrnck  off  by  tlie  enemy,  than 
by  his  ftiot.  TJie  ftilfer  the  earth,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
formation  of  a breaft-work;  a ftitf  foil  adhering  well  to- 
ther,  and  deftroying  the  force  of  the  balls  which  penetrate 
it  better  than  any  other.  A foil  of  loam  or  clay  is,  therefore, 
to  be  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  earth.  In  rockv  or 
marfhy  ground,  a covering  may  be  formed  of  wool-facks, 
dung,  brufli-wood  bound  together,  or  fafeines. 

With  refpeeft  to  the  height  of  a breaft-work,  it  fiiould  be 
fuch  that  a loldier,  ftanding  behind  it,  cannot  be  feen  by 
the  enemy.  If,  therefore,  the  garrifon  and  the  enemy  arc 
on  the  fame  level,  the  height  of  fix  feet  is  fnfficient  to  cover 
the  defenders  ; but  if  the  enemy  is  on  higher  ground  fome- 
thing  mutt  be  added  ; and,  in  this  cafe,  the  principles  of 
geometry  will  eafily  determine  how  much  it  muft  be  am-, 
mented  in  each  particular  inftance,  according  to  the  diftance 
of  the  enemy  from  the  breaft-work,  the  fpace  behind  it  in 
which  the  garrifon  is  to  be  covered,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  enemy  is  potted.  If  the  garrifon 
ftands  on  higher  ground,  the  breaft-work  need  not  be  fix 
feet  lugh,  and  the  more  the  garrifon  is  elevated,  the  lower 
the  work  may  be.  It  is  here  alfo  eafy  to  determine  the 
neceflary  height,  by  only  confidering  the  intention  of  the 
breaft-work,  which  is  at  ail  tim.es  to  flielter  the  foldiers 
placed  behind  it  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon  and 
fmall  arms.  A breaft-work  ffiould  be  fo  ftrong  that  the 
enemy’s  Pnot  cannot  entirely  penetrate  it.  To  refift  the 
moft  powerful  attack  of  field  artillery,  the  thicknefs  ffiould 
be  at  leaft  i8  feet  of  good  foil,  and  from  22  to  24  feet  in 
bad.  This  is  the  cafe  in  adfual  fortification  ; but  in  works 
call;  up  in  the  open  field,  often  in  the  greateft  halle,  and 
where  we  expeft  to  be  affaulted  only  by  field  pieces,  a thick- 
nefs from  10  to  12  feet  is  perfedlly  fufficient.  If  it  is  in- 
tended only  to  hold  out  againft  mufquetry ; or  if  the  work  is 
eredted  only  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  the  troops  be- 
hind it,  from  three  to  fix  feet  is  an  ample  thicknefs. 

If  the  breaft-work  is  formed  of  earth,  each  fide  muft 
make  an  acute  angle  with  the  horizontal  bafe  of  the  work, 
otherwife  it  would  foon  fall  down.  Thefe  oblique  furfaces 
are  called  the  interior  and  exterior  ftope  or  talus  of  the 
breaft-work.  As  good  earth  will  ftand  firmer  than  bad, 
the  bafe  of  the  Hope  need  not  be  fo  large  in  a clayey  as  in  a 
fandy  foil.  Experience  fltews  that  good  earth  will  ftand 
when  the  bafe  of  the  Hope  is  only  equal  to  half  the  height ; 
but  that  bad  earth  requires  a Hope  equal  to  the  whole 
height ; therefore,  when  other  reafons  do  not  render  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  vary  from  this  rule,  it  may  be  looked  upon  for 

earth-work  in  general,  that  if  the  foil  is  very  good  it 

ffiould  be  equal  to  half  the  height ; if  middling  to  two 

thirds ; and  if  very  bad,  the  bafe  muft  be  equal  to  the 

height.  The  interior  flope  ffiould  be  kept  as  fmall  as  pofiible, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  troops  potted  behind  the  breaft- 
work.  It  is,  therefore,  ufual  to  make  the  bafe  only  one- 
fixth  of  the  height ; and  to  retain  the  interior  fide  from 
falling,  a revetement  of  fafeines,  hurdles,  lods,  or  even 
a ftone  wall,  may  be  made  ufe  of.  Of  thefe,  fafeines 
and  hurdles,  from  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  procured 
and  conftrufted,  are  the  moft  advantageous  in  the  open 
field.  In  a permanent  fortrefs,  the  inner  fide  of  the  para- 
pet fhould  be  formed  of  fods.  As  for  revetements  of  boards 
or  ftone,  they  ffiould  never  be  ufed  in  the  field,  becaufe 
the  former  become  foon  rotten,  and  the  fplmters  of  the 
latter  might  greatly  annoy  tlie  garrifon.  The  exterior  flope, 
being  more  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  is  fooner  liable  to 
fall,  and  requires  tlierefore  a larger  bafe  ; but  the  fm.aller 
this  is  kept,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  an  enemy  to  clim.b. 
For  this  rcafon,  it  ffiould  always  be  as  narrow  as  the  nature 
of  the  foil  will  allow.  If  it  has  a jevetement,  the  rules 
E I 2 givea 
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given  for  the  interior  dope  apply  equally  to  this,  except 
that  boards  and  itone  are  not  here  fo  dangerous  to  the 
garrifon. 

That  the  troops  thus  pvotedted  by  the  breaft-work  may 
be  enabled  to  fu'e  on  the  enemy  without  obftrudtion,  an 
elevation  of  earth,  called  a banquette,  is  made  immediately 
behind  it,  which  the  foidiers  mount  when  they  are  to  fire. 
This  fhould  be  raifed  until  the  height  of  the  breaft-work 
above  is  about  four  feet  tv/o  inches,  that  the  foldier  ftand- 
ing  upon  it  may  make  ufe  of  his  arms  properly,  and  fire 
conveniently  over.  If  the  height  of  the  bveaft-work  is  fix 
■ feet,  that  of  the  banquette  will  accordingly  be  one  foot  two 
inches;  and  if  the  breaft-work  is  higher,  the  banquette 
mud  alfo  be  railed.  To  render  the  afcent  perfeftly  eafy, 
its  Hope  fnoLild  be  very  broad,  at  leall  equal  to,  or  even 
double  its  height.  The  breadth  of  the  banquette  Ihould 
be  three  feet  or  more,  according  to  the  number  of  ranks  in 
which  the  men  are  drawn  up.  The  upper  furfacc,  fummit, 
or  crov/n  of  the  breaft-work,  mnft  be  made  rvith  a declivity 
towards  the  country,  otherwife  when  the  enemy  is  advanced 
within  a Ihort  diftance,  he  cannot  be  liit  from  behind  the 
work.  The  difference  in  height  between  the  (lopes  de- 
pends on  the  thicknefs  of  the  work.  If  this  is  24  feet, 
the  exterior  talus  may  be  two  feet  lower  tlian  the  inner ; 
if  the  breaft-work  is  weaker,  the  difterence  muft  be  propor- 
tionably  leffened.  If  on  an  eminence,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  give  the  fuperior  dope  a greater  declivity.  Its  proper 
inclination  may  be  eafily  determined,  only  taking  care  that 
Ihe  fire  regulated  by  it  is  not  confined  to  a fingle  point  ori 
the  ground,  but  extends  as  much  as  poffible.  When  the 
breaft-work  has  nd  exterior  (lope,  but  the  fummit  is  con- 
tinued outwards  until  it  m.eets  the  furface  of  the  ground,  it 
is  a perfeft  glcuk.  In  this  cafe  the  bafe  mult  be  much 
broader  than  that  of  a common  bveaft-work  ; otherwife  the 
work  would  be  too  weak,  and  the  (lope  fo  deep,  that  the 
lire  adting  in  that  diredtion  inttead  of  grazing,  would  bury 
itfelf  in  the  ground.  Two  advantages  are  derived  from  a 
glacis ; every  point  in  front  of  it  is  expofed  to  the  fmall  arms 
of  the  garrifon,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  any  other  kind  of 
breaft-work  ; and  it  cannot  be  deftroyed  by-  the  enemy’s 
(hot,  which  only  ftrikes  into  it,  the  loofe  earth  remaining  in 
its  proper  place  ; but  it  is  attended  with  this  difadvantage, 
that  it  may  be  mounted  without  difficulty. 

When  cannon  are  planted  behind  a breaft-work,  they 
may  either  fire  en  barbette,  or  through  embrafures.  In  the 
former  cafe,  inftead  of  a banquette,  an  elevation  of  earth 
is  formed  fufficiently  large  to  contain  guns  mounted  on  their 
carriages,  and  of  fuch  a height  that  their  muzzles  may 
reach  above  the  fummit.  This  elevation  muft  be  carried  to 
within  two  and  a half,  or  three  feet  frona  the  top  of  the 
work,  and  fufficiently  broad  to  afford  convenient  room  for 
the  gun  and  men  attached  to  it.  About  ten  or  twelve  feet 
are  allowed  for  each  piece  of  cannon.  The  length  fnould  be 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  accoi'ding  to  the  gun,  that  fpace 
may  be  left  behind  to  prevent  its  running  down  in  the  recoil. 
An  eafy  (lope,  called  a ramp,  is  made  to  every  battery  of  this 
fiature,  that  the  guns  may  be  run  up  without  difficulty.  This 
method,  however,  is  only  fafe  when  the  enemy  cannot  bring 
artillery  againft  the  breaft-work,  or  when  polled  on  an  emi- 
nence; and  eventhcnweftiould  endeavourto  cover  the  artillery- 
nien  with  gabions  or  fand-bags  placed  upon  the  work,  leaving 
an  opening  of  i or  2 feet  between  them  for  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon.  If  two  or  more  rows  of  gabions  are  placed  one 
before  the  other,  the  opening  muft  increafe  in  width  towards 
the  front,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  point  the  gun  to 
cither  fide,  as  well  as  diredlly  forwards.  When  the  guns,  and 
men  who  ferve  them,  are  much  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  fire, 
emhrafures  are  to  be  cut  for  them.  When  feveral  pieces  of 


canonn  are  placed  behind  a work,  their  diftance-  afundeP 
fnoilld  be  from  1 2 to  20  feet.  The  piece  of  the  breaft-work 
which  remains  (landing  between  every  two  is  called  a merlon.- 
As  it  is  to  be  expedled  that  the  enemy  will  diredl  his  princi- 
pal fire  againft  the  batteries,  the  merlons  ought  to  be  very 
llrong,  and  conftrudled  with  attention ; a'nd  as  mufquetry  are 
not  uled  behind  them,  they  may,  for  the  better  fecurity  of 
the  gunners,  be  made  eight  or  nine  feet  high. 

To  procure  the  earth  for  the  formation  of  the  breaft- 
work,  a ditch  is  made  on  the  outlide  of  it,  by  which  the 
enemy  has  an  additional  obftacle  to  overcome  in  his  attempts 
to  approach.  In  fome  cafes  the  ditch  is  behind  the  work ; 
as,  for  example,  on  a very  deep  hill,  where  a foffe  in  front 
would  not  render  the  enemy’s  endeavours  to  climb  it  mora 
difficult,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  the  earth 
within  the  breaft-work.  The  ditch  is  made  (loping  oij. 
both  fidcs.  The  inner  (lope  is  called  the  fcarp,  and  the  - 
outer  the  counterj'carp.  The  width  ol  their  bates  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  foil ; but  to  give  the  enemy  all- 
poffible  trouble  in - getting  in  and  out  of  the  ditch,  both 
(lopes  (hould  be  as  deep  as  the  tenacity  offthe  ground  will 
allow.  If  the  fcarp  forms  one  continued  furface  with  the 
exterior  (lope  of  the  breaft-work,  the  enemy  has  the  greatelk 
difficulty  in  gaining  the  fummit ; but  as  the  fcarp  in  this 
cafe  fullains  too  great  preffure,  it  would  foon  give  way,  and? 
a confiderable  part  of  the  work  with  it.  Even  (hould  the- 
fcarp  (land  firm,  the  earth  muft  conftanily  fall  from  the 
breaft-work  into  the  ditch,  and  fill  it  up  to  our  great  difad=- 
vantage.  To  prevent  this,  the  breaft-work  is  thrown  up 
at  a fmall  dillaiice  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  thereby  leav-- 
ing  a free  paffage  between  them,  called  a berme.  This  cer- 
tainly facilitates  the  enemy’s  mounting  the  breaft-work ; but 
to  dimini(h  this  difadvantage,  it  (hould  be  made  as  narrow 
as  poffible.^  The  fize  of  the  ditch  is  regulated  by  that  of 
the  breaft-work.  The  requifite  quantity  of,  earth  may  be 
procured  equally,  whether  the  ditch  is  wide  and  (hallow,, 
narrow  or  deep  ; but  the  removing  it  is  eafter  by  the  lattetv 
mode,  and  the  enemy  will  alfo  have  greater  difficulty  ia 
croffing  the  ditch.  In  low  ground,  however,  this  cannot 
always  be  done  ; and  the  ditch  muft  at  all  times  be  fuffi-- 
ciently  broad  not  to  be  leaped  acrofs,.  It  fs  ufually  10  or-’ 
12  feet  wide,  and,  wherever  the  fituation  al’ows,  at  lead  dpi 
feet  deep  ; but  if  thofe  diuienfions  will  not  furnilh  the  necef- 
fary quantity  of  earth,  an  augmentation  muft  be  made  either 
of  the  width  or  depth,  and  fometimes  of  both.. 

A breaft-work,  conllrufted  according  to  the  foregoing- 
rules,  covers  our  garrifon  againft  the  fire  of  aii  enemy,  and 
enables  us  to  fire  on  him  with  tolerable  fecurity  during  his 
march  towards  it.  Notwithftanding  this,  if  he  is  refolute,. 
and  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  lofs  of  a few  men,  and  as  there  • 
is  no  particular  difficulty  in  furmounting  the  ditch  er  bread- 
work,  we  have  ultimately  no  fuperiority  over  him,  and  muft 
therefore  have  recourfe  to  other  obllacles  to  impede-  his  pro- 
grefs.  Thefe'are  natural  andartificial.|Certain  natural  obftacles 
render  the  accefs  to  a place  extremely  difficult ; fuch  as  when 
the  breaft-work  is  behind  a river,  canal,  or  morafs,  too  deep 
for  the  enemy  to  wade  through ; or  when  it  is  fituated  in  rocky 
ground,  cr  on  a high  and  deep  hill  which  cannot  well  be 
climbed  by  a body  of  men  in  any  regular  order..  Here  there  is 
no  abfolute  neceffity  fora  ditch  ;and  provided  the  breaft-work 
covers  us  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  it  may  be  confidered  as  per- 

feeft.  Artificial  obllacles  are,  I. which  may  either 

be  fixed  in  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  ditch,  or  in  the  ditch 
itfelf,  fometimes  in  two  rows,  or  laftly  upon  the  banquette, 
where  they  occafion  exceffive  inconvenience  to  the  enemy, 
and  afford  effential  protedlion  to  the  garrifon.  2.  Fra'tJ'esy 
buried  in  the  exterior  (lope  of  the  bread -work,  their  points 
inclining  a little  downwards.  Where  there  is  alfo  a row 

of 
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«f  palifades  upon  the  banquette,  thefe  occafion  much  ob- 
ilruClion  to  the  enemy  in  his  endeavours  to  mount.  3.  Che- 
•vaux  de  frize,  planted  along  the  middle  of  the  ditch,  where 
they  render  the  paffage  extremely  difficult,  efpecially  if 
they  hand  behind  a row  of  palifades.  4.  An  abbatis  of 
trees  cut  down  and  arranged  on  the  outfide  of  the  ditch, 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  work.  When  the  branches 
are  well  intermingled,  and  the  trunks  buried  obliquely  in 
the  earth,  or  faftened  down  by  ftrong  pickets,  they  cannot 
be  removed  without  great  difficulty.  The  abbatis  fliould 
lie  under  the  fire  of  the  breaft-work,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  more  diftant  from  it  than  200  or.  250  yards. 

5.  Trous  de  loup  placed  chequerwife  in  front  of  the  w'ork, 
about  16  or  20  feet  from  the  counterfearp.  Three  rows 
of  them  prefent  at  all  times  a formidable  obllacle,  as  they 
cannot  be  paffed  except  by  each  man  fingly,  which  caufes 
the  enemy  to  remain  a long  time  expofed  to  the  fire  from 
the  breaft-work,  and  to  form  under  it  at  a great  hazard. 

6.  Crows’  feet  fcattered  along  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  or 
in  the  ground  in  front  of  it ; or  where  they  are  wanting, 
a mmrber  of  ftakes,  capped  and  pointed  v^dth  iron,  may  be 
driven  into  the  ground.  7.  advanced  ditch  about  30  yards 
in  front  of  the  firft.  This,  if  filled  wdth  w'ater,  or  enfiladed 
from  the  breaft-work,  prefents  a confiderable  obftacle  ; but, 

^otherwife,  only  affords  the  enemy  a place  of  flielter,  where 
he  may  reft  fome  time  in  fecurity,  and  from  thence  make 
the  remainder  of  his  way  to  the  work  in  great  hafte,  fo  that 
it  becomes  a detriment  inftead  of  an  advantage.  8. 
artificial  inundation  of  the  country  in  front  of  the  work, 
effefted  by  means  of  dams.  This,  if  five  or  fix  feet  deep, 
and  properly  under  the  fire  of  the  garrifon,  is  an  amazing 
and  obvious  advantage ; but  the  work  is  fo  laborious,  and 
requires  fuch  a combination  of  circumftances  to  render  it 
effedlual,  that  it  is  rarely  executed  in  the  field,  q.  Fou- 
gajfies,  or  fim all  mines,  placed  about  eight  or  twelve  yards  from 
the  ditch,  and  fprung  when  the  enemy  is  marching  o’«r 
them  tow'ards  the  breaft-work.  Thefe  occafion  great  dif- 
order ; and  as  foldiers  have  a great  dread  of  mines,  and 
anxioufly  avoid  an  attack  upon  any  fpot  they  conceive  un- 
dermined, are  an  excellent  fecurity  againft  the  attacks  of  a 
fiiperior  enemy. 

Previous  to  the  elevation  of  the  breaft-work  its  entire 
plan  muft  be  traced  or  marked  out  upon  the  ground,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  the  workmen  may  afterwards  be  enabled 
to  calculate  the  thicknels  of  the  work  and  breadth  of  the 
foffe.  In  computing  the  length  of  the  breaft-work,  two 
feet  are  allowed  for  cash  file  of  men  j and  as  troops  are 
ufually  formed  two  deep  for  its  defence,  the  length  will  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  men  1 ten  feet  are  allowed  for  a 
ftnall  gun,  and  fourteen  or  fixteen  for  a larger.  Thus  the 
length  of  a breaft-work  for  250  men  and  four  field-pieces 
ffiouldbe  2^0  feet.  In  excavating  the  ditch,  three  work- 
men are  allowed  to  every  eight  feet  in  length  ; and  when 
in  a clayey  or  gravelly  foil,  to  every  three  men  with  fhovels, 
one  with  a pickraxe  ftrould  be  reckoned,  to  loofen  the 
ground.  The  breaft-work  itfelf,  and  every  thing  imme- 
diately belonging  to  it,  fhould  be  eredfed  entirely  by  the 
troops.  A work  with  a revetement  of  feds  may  in  general 
be  completed  in  a day,  provided  there  is  a fuflicient  num- 
ber of  workmen.  But  if  it  is  to  be  formed  with  fafeines,  or 
palifaded,  it  will  require  two  days  ; and  if  there  are  likewife 
to  be  fraifes,  fougafles,  trous  de  loup,  &c.  three  may  not 
befufHcient.  Under  the  articles  Rampart,  Fosse,  Reve- 
tement, Fascines,  Fougasses,  Palisades,  &c.  the 
reader  will  find  the  conftruftion  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
breaft-work  more  fully  explained. 

InPlaU  Vd . Fortification., Jig,  t . a, i)C,  is  the  banquettej  r, 
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d,  the  interior  ffope  or  talus  ; d,  e,  the  fumniit  of  the  breaft- 
work  ; e,  f,  the  exterior  Hope  or  talus ; f,g,  the  bernie  ; g,  h, 
the  fcarp  ; i,  the  foffe  ; h,  I,  the  counterfearp  ; /,  m,  the 
glacis. 

Fig.  2.  is  a breaft-work  fralfed  and  palifaded,  feen  in 
profile  ; rz,  is  a row  of  palifades  planted  upon  the  banquette  ; 
b,  another  of  fraifes,  buried  in  the  exterior  talus  of  the 
breaft-work  ; c,  chevaux  de  frize  in  the  middle  of  the  ditch 
behind  d,  a row  of  palifades,  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the  coun- 
terfearp; e,  trous  de  loup ; f,  abbatis  of  trees,  feen  in  profile. 

Fig.  3.  is  a plan  of  the  breaft-work;  a,  is  the  Hope  of  the 
banquette  ; b,  banquette  ; c,  interior  talus  ; d,  breaft-werk  ; 

e,  exterior  talus ; f,  berme ; g,  fcarp  ; h,  foffe  ; i,  counter- 
fearp ; k,  trous  de  loup  in  three  rows  ; /,  abbatis. 

BaEAST-woryf,  a Sea-term,  a fet  of  framing  compofedof 
ftaunchions  and  rails,  with  moulding,  and  fometimes  fculp- 
ture.  It  terminates  the  quarter-deck  and  poop  at  the  fore- 
moft  end  and  the  after-end  of  the  forecaftle. 

BREATH,  the  wind  or  air  which  is  received  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  mouth  and  noftrils,  in  the  acl  of  refpiration. 
In  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  the 
Greek  •mvsvjj.a,  and  Latin  J'piritus. 

A ftinking  breath  is  one  of  the  fymptoms  ufually  preced- 
ing the  accefs  of  au  intermittent  fever.  In  fome  perfons,  a 
ftinking  breath  is  an  indication  of  the  menfes  being  at  hand. 
It  is  difputed  among  the  civilians,  whether  a ftinking  breath, 
called  ficabro,  owing, to  rotten  teeth  or  gums,  ffiould  be  re- 
puted a difeafe.  Calvin.  Lex.  Jur. 

BrE-Sth  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  a ftrength  of 
lungs,  whereby  a man  is  enabled  to  hold  out  without  taking 
wind  fo  often.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  a long,  a ftiort  breath. 
The  ordinary  term  of  holding  the  breath  does  not  exceed  one 
third  of  a minute.  Bacon,  Hift.  of  Life  and  Death.  Ap. 
Vv^orks,  tom.  ii.  p.  176. 

For  the  pearl-filhery  they  choofe  flaves  who  have  the  belh 
breath,  or  can  continue  the  longeft  under  water  without 
fe*'chi.ng  their  breath.  Pechlin  has  a diftfertation  exprefs  ou 
living  long  without  breathing.  .1.  Nic.  Pechlin  De  Aeris  - 
& Alimenti  DefeCtu,  & Vitafub  Aquis  diuturna,  Meditatio 
ad  Joel  Laugelot,  1676.  The  ancients  were  very  v^•atchful 
over  the  laft  breath  of  dying  perfons  ; wdiich  the  neareft  - 
relations,  as  the  mother,  father,  brother,  or  the  like,  . 
received  in  their  mouths.  Bitifc.  Lex.  Antiq.  voc.  Spirit  us. 

BaEjtTH  is  alfo  fometimes  extended  to  the  odorous  ef= -- 
fiuvia  of  plants,  and  even  exhalations  of  minerals. 

BREATFIING.  See  Respiration. 

■Fighting  a cock  to  breathe  him,  is  called  SE-Skring. 

To  breathe  a running  horfe,  and  britig  him  to  his  wind,  - 
they  gave  him  a Heat. 

Breathing,  a ceremony  in  B.-iptism,  . 

BREATtnNG,yZ)9zV.  See  Ast.hma. 

Breathing,  difficulty  of,  SeeDvsPNOEA.  . 

BREAUTE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in’  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seme,  and  chief  piaceof  a canton  in 
the  diftrict  of  Le  Havre,  3Heagues  N.Eh  of  Montivilliers. 

BREBES,  Breb  ERs,  or  Berberes,  a denomination 
that  diftinguilhesan  ancient  tribe  of  Africans,  who  are  fettled 
in  and  about  the  greater  and  Idfer  Atlas,  and  who  inhabit 
different  parts  of  A’giers,  Barhary,  and  Morocco.  Some 
fuppofe  that  they  2ire  defeended  from  the  ancient  Salx^.ans, 
who  migrated  hither  from  Arabja  Felix,  under  the  conduct . 
of  one  of  their  princes  ; others  believe  them  to  be  fome  of 
the  Canaanites,  whom  Joftuia  drove  out  of  Paleftine.  But 
their  origin  is  uncertain.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  t’iiey 
were  very  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
were  compelled  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who  overran  the 
eaftcru  part?  of  .Africa,  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  cerr- 
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tury,  lo  feek  a fsfe  retreat  among  the  vaft  ridges  of  almoft 
inacceffible  mountains  which  extend  through  feveral  parts  of 
this  immenfe  country.  Whatever  be  their  origin,  they  are 
dlfperfed  over  Barbary,  to  which  they  are  fuppofecl  to  have 
given  its  name  (fee  Barb  ARY),and divided  into  a multitudeof 
tribes,  under  their  refpedlive  chiefs ; moil  of  them  inhabit  the 
mountainous  parts;  fomcof  them  range  from  place  to  place, 
and  live  in  tents  or  portable  huts,  others,  in  fcattered  villages, 
avoiding,  generally,  all  intermixture  with  other  nations. 
Thefe  are  reckoned  the  richeft  of  all  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  country  ; and  they  carry  on  a much  larger  traffic  of 
cattle,  hides,  wax,  honey,  iron,  and  other  commodities  ; 
they  have  likewife  fome  artificers  in  iron,  and  weavers. 
The  Brebes  and  the  Moors  form  the  two  principal  claifes, 
comprehending  the  different  tribes  that  people  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  The  Brebes,  as  well  as  the  Moors,  adopted, 
without  doubt,  the  Mahometan  religion,  analogous  as  it  was 
to  their  manners  and  prevalent  cufloms,  on  the^iril  invalion 
of  the  Arabs  ; but  they  are  ignorant,  and  pay  little  regard 
to  any  of  the  piecepts  of  their  religion,  except  to  that  which 
infpires  them  with  a hatred  for  others  of  a different  profef- 
fion.  Mahometanifm, however,  has  not  effaced  the  ancient  ha- 
bits and  prejudices  of  thefe  people ; for  they  eat  fwine’s  fleffi, 
and,  in  thofe  places  which  have  vineyards,  drink  wine  ; alleg- 
ing, as  an  apology,  that  it  is  of  their  own  manufaflure.  In  the 
fouthern  partsof  mount  Atlas, they  preferveit  in  earthen  jars, 
and  in  barrels  made  of  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees,  the  butt- 
ends  of  which  they  fpread  over  with  pitch,  thus  keeping  it  in 
caverns,  and  even  in  water.  In  the  province  of  Rif,  toward 
the  north,  they  give  it  a flight  boiling,  which  deprives  it 
of  its  fumes,  and  makes  it  lefs  intoxicating  ; and,  perhaps, 
they  alfo  think,  that  it  is  thus  rendered  congenial  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  Koran.  Bred  in  their  mountains,  the  Brebes 
maintain  their  refentment  againft  the  Moors,  whom,  con- 
founding with  the  Arabs,  they  regard  as  ufurpers.  In 
thefe  afylums  they  contradl  a ferocity  of  character  and 
llrength  of  body,  which  render  them  more  proper  for  war 
and  labour  than  the  Moors  of  the  plain  generally  are  ; and 
the  independence  they  profefs  imparts  more  of  character  to 
their  countenance,  which  is  vifibie  to  thofe  who  refide  Jong 
among  thefe  nations.  Although  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  em- 
perors of  Morocco  by  religious  prejudices,  they  let  alide  his 
authority  whenever  they  think  proper ; and  intrenched  in 
their  mountains,  it  is  difficult  to  attack  and  vanquifh  them. 
The  Brebes  have  a language  of  their  own  ; and  they  never 
marry  but  among  one  another.  They  have  tribes  or  cafiles 
among  the*!?,  which  are  exceedingly  powerful,  as  to  both 
their  number  and  courage.  Such  are  thofe  of  Gomera  on 
the  borders  of  Rif,  of  Gayrfan  towards  Fez,  of  Timoor  ex- 
tending along  mount  Atlas  from  Mequinez  to  Tedla,  of 
Shavoya  from  Tedla  to  Duquella,  and  of  Mifhboya  from 
Morocco  to  the  fouth.  The  emperor  of  Morocco  retains 
the  children  of  the  chiefs  of  thefe  tribes  at  court  as  hollages 
for  their  fidelity.  The  Brebes  have  no  diftindlion  of  drefs; 
they  are  always  clothed  in  woollen  like  the  Moors  ; and, 
tliough  they  inhabit  the  mountains,  feldom  wear  caps. 
Thefe  mountaineers,  as  well  as  their  w’ives,  have  very  fine 
teeth,  and  exhibit  figns  of  vigour,  wdiich  diflinguifli  them 
from  the  other  tribes.  They  commonly  hunt  lions  and 
tigers  ; and  the  mothers  have  a cultom  of  decorating  their 
children  with  a tiger’s  claw,  or  the  remnant  of  a lion’s  hide 
on  the  head,  thinking  that  they  thus  acquire  llrength  and 
courage.  Similar  fuperllitlon,  without  doubt,  induces  young 
wives  to  give  their  hufbands  the  fame  fort  of  amulets.  The 
Brebes  and  the  Shellu,  having  a language  common  to  them- 
felves,  and  unknown  to  the  Moors,  mull  both  have  had  the 
fame  origin,  notwithllanding  the  difference  that  fubfifls  in 


their  refpedlive  modes  of  life.  The  Shellu  live  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  towards  the  fouth  ; their  population  is  by  no 
means  fo  great  as  that  of  the  Brebes,  nor  are  they  fo  ferocious; 
they  do  not  marry  with  other  tribes;  and,  thoughthey  pradlife 
many  fuperflitious  rites,  they  are  faithful  ohfervers  of  tiieir 
religion.  The  Brebes  count  the  days  of  the  week  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  Moors,  gnd  both  of  them  employ 
Arabic  words.  The  Shellu  enumerate  the  days  after  the 
fame  method,  but  in  their  own  language.  Both  the  Brebes 
and  Shellu  denote  the  months  of  the  year  like  the  Moors 
and  the  Arabs,  and  date  from  the  fame  a°ra,  or  the  year  of 
the  Hegira.  The  Koran,  and  books  of  prayer. of  the 
Brebes  and  SheUu,  are  in  Arabic  ; and  fo  are  their  adls  and 
title-deeds,  which  arc  w'ritten  by  their  Talbes,  or  learned  men. 
Chenier’s  Morocco,  vol.  i. 

BREBEUF,  George  de,  in  Biography,  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Torigny,  in  the  Lower  Normandy,  in  i6l8, 
and  fludied  polite  literature  at  Caen  and  Paris.  During 
his  refidence  at  Rouen,  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  he  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1656,  a parody  on  the  yth  book  of  the  .lEneid, 
and  the  firfl  book  of  Lucan  traveflied,  which  latter  work 
was  .intended  as  a fative  againll  the  titled  vanity  of  great 
lords,  and  the  fcrvile  bafenefs  of  their  flatterers.  He  after- 
wards laid  the  foundation  of  his  celebrity  by  a tranflation  of 
Lucan’s  Pharfalia,  which  fii fl  appeared  in  1658.  Although 
this  performance  was  ceiifured  on  account  of  its  dazzling 
and  hyperbolical  fentiments,  and  inflated  language,  and  of  its 
confequent  tendency  to  corrupt  the  tafle  of  young  perfons, 
it  pofieffed  the  attraftions  of  a rich  flyle  and  fonorous  verfifi- 
cation,  and  became  fafliionable  even  at  court,  where  cardinal 
Mazarin  excited  the  hopes  of  the  author  by  various  promifes, 
which  his  death  prevented  from  being  fulfilled.  Difap- 
pointed  in  his  expedlations  from  other  patrons,  he  retired  to 
Venoix  near  Caen,  where  he  died  .in  1661.  His  charafter 
was  modeft  and  gentle ; and  the  lafl  years  of  his  life  were 
fpent  in  pious  exercifes,  of  which  we  have  a fpecimen  in  his 
“ Entretieus  Solitaires,”  a colledlion  of  religious  poems,  in- 
ferior ill  merit  to  his  other  performances.  A colledtion  of  his 
poflhumous  works  was  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  containing, 
among  other  pieces,  152  epigrams,  written  in  confcquence 
of  a wager  on  the  lingle  fubjedl  of  a lady’s  painting.  He 
was  likewife  the  author  of  “ Poetical  Eulogies,”  and  a 
“ Defence  of  the  Romiffi  church.”  Nouv.  Didl.  Hill. 

BREBIETTE,  Peter,  a painter  and  engraver,  who 
flouriflied  in  1625,  was  born  at  Monte  upOn  the  Seine,  in 
France,  and  acquired  fome  eminence  as  a painter  ; but  as  an 
engraver  he  is  well  known.  His  etchings,  which  are 
fpirited,  evince  genius,  and  great  fertility  of  invention.  Flis 
compofitioiis  abound  with  figures,  which,  though  not  cor- 
rectly drawn,  are  well  grouped,  and  executed  in  a mallerly 
manner.  Among  others  are  the  following:  “ St.  George’s 
Martyrdom,”  from  Paulo  Veronefe;  “ Paradife,  ” from  old 
Palma,;  “ A holy  family,  with  St.  John,  whofe  foot  is 
upon  the  cradle,”  from  Raphael;  the  “Virgin  kneeling  by 
the  fide  of  Chrill,”  attended  by  tvvo  angels,  from  a delign 
of  his  own  ; the  “ Battle  of  the  Lapithae,”  and  the  “Death 
of  the  Children  of  Niobe,”  from  his  own  defigns.”  Strutt. 

BREBINCE,  or  Bourbince,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  which 
iffiies  from  the  lake  of  Longpendu,  in  the  diflridl  of  Mont- 
cenis,  and  joining  the  Arroux,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Loire,  near  Digoin. 

.BRECCA,  from  the  Fr.  Ireche,  in  fome  ancient  deeds,  i* 
ufed  to  denote  a breach  or  decay.  See  Breach. 

BRECCIA,  Breche.  The  term  breccia  was  invented 
by  the  Italian  llatuaries  and  builders,  to  denominate  thofe 
varieties  of  marble  which  are  compofed  of  angular  fragments 
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cemented  together  by  calcareous  fpar,  or  any  other  natural 
calcareous  cement  of  a different  colour  from  the  fragments. 
Some  French  mineralogifts  have  adopted  tlie  word,  but  have 
confiderably  extended  its  meaning.  By  breche  they  under- 
ftand  any  mineral  aggregate  compofed  of  angular  fragments, 
cemented  together  into  a compadt  rnafs,  and  divide  it  into 
fub-fpecies  from  the  nature  of  the  fragments ; hence  they 
have  calcareous  breccia,  filiceous,  argillaceous,  magnefian. 
Sea.  The  breche,  therefore,  of  the  French  differs  from 
porphyry  in  the  compadted  pieces  not  being  cryflals,  but 
merely  cafual  fragments,  and  from  pandingues  (a  term  bor- 
rowed from  our  pudding-ftone),  in  the  pieces  being  angular 
inflead  of  rounded. 

BRECEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Manche  or  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Avranches.  The  town  contains 
2097,  and  the  canton  9061  inhabitants.  The  territory  in- 
cludes 1374-  kiliometres  and  17  communes. 

BRECHEN,  Lower,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  eledforate  of  Treves,  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  made  a town  in  1369:  16  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Wetzlar,  and  78  E.N.E.  of  Treves. 

BRECHIN,  an  ancient  and  large  town  of  Forfarflrire, 
Scotland,  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  confifts  of 
one  large,  two  fmaller  llreets,  with  a detached  row  of  houfes 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  royal  burgh,  in  conjundlion 
with  four  others,  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  was 
formerly  a rich  bifhopric,  founded  by  David  I.  about  the 
year  1 150,  and  at  the  reformation  its  revenues  in  money  and 
kind  amounted  to  700I.  a year.  The  Culdees  had  a con- 
vent-hoiife,  whole  abbot  witneffed  the  grant  made  by  king 
David  to  his  new  abbey  at  Dumfermline.  Some  ruins  of 
this  houfe  ftill  remain,  in  a place  called  the  College  Wynde. 
An  hofpital  was  founded  here  by  William  de  Brechin  in 
12-56,  of  which  fome  fine  ruins  were  Handing  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pennant.  Here  was  alfo  a cathedral  church,  which 
has  fuffered  much  dilapidation,  but  its  fouthern  aille  is 
converted  into  the  parilh  church.  At  its  north-weftern 
angle  is  a handfome  fquare  tower  with  a lliort  fteeple,  and 
near  the  fouthern-fide  is  a fingular  round -tower.  This  an- 
cient ftrudlure  correfponds  with  -many  iimilar  buildings  in 
Ireland  ; and  it  is  remarked  by  antiquaries  that  they  are  pe- 
culiar to  that  illand  and  Scotland,  though  only  two  remain 
in  the  latter  country.  Their  origin  and  appropriation  have 
never  been  fatisfadlorily  accounted  for,  though  many  inge- 
nious differtations  have  been  written  on  them  by  different 
learned  antiquaries.  The  height  of  this  at  Brechin,  from 
the  ground  to  the  roof,  is  eighty  feet ; the  inner  diameter, 
near  the  bottom,  eight  feet ; and  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls 
feven  feet  two  inches.  At  the  top  its  diameter  is  feven  feet 
eight  inches,  and  its  circumference  forty -eight  feet.  The 
top  has  been  covered  in,  and  terminated  with  a fmall  fpire, 
which  has  four  windows.  Near  the  top  of  the  tower  are 
alfo  four  original  windows,  and  towards  its  bottom  are  two 
arched  receffes,  ornamented  with  religious  fculptures;  among 
which  are  the  Crucifixion,  with  figures  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
St.  John,  &c.  See  Tower,  Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.  83. 

Ledwich’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 

Brechin  had  formerly  its  baronial  caftle,  which  was  built 
on  an  eminence  a little  fouth  of  the  town.  It  underwent  a 
long  fiege  in  the  year  1303,  when  it  was  gallantly  defended 
againft  the  Englilh  under  Edward  III.  by  its  brave  governor 
fir  Thomas  Maule,  who,  after  twenty  days  refiflance,  was 
llain  by  a Hone  caff  frorn  an  engine,  and  the  garrifon  imme- 
diately furrendered.  This  town  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a 
battle  fought  here  in  the  great  rebellion  in  1452. 

' The  trade  of  this  place  confifts  principally  in  linen  and 


yarn,  which  gives  employ  to  many  of  t!ie  poor  women. 
Here  is  alfo  a bleachfield,  and  a coi.fiderable  tannery. 
Brechin  is  64  miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh.  Pennant’s 
Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 

BRECHT,  a town  of  the  eaffern  part  of  Brabant,  now 
the  French  department  of  the  Deux  Nethes,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Anvers  or  Antwerp.  The 
town  contains  342S,  and  the  canton  8800  inhabitants;  the 
territory  comprehends  2574  kiliometres,  and  7 communes. 

BRECKBERG,  or  Berkheyden,  Job,  in  Biography, 
a painter  of  landfcapes,  converfations,  and  portraits,  was 
born  at  Haerlem  in  1637,  according  to  Houbraken,  but, 
according  to  Defcamps,  in  1643,  and  ftudied  after  nature 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  iketched  thofe  views 
which  he  propofed  to  introduce  into  his  landfcapes.  Hav- 
ing made  himfelf  a competent  mailer  in  this  ftyle,  he  ftudied. 
and  pradfifed  the  painting  of  figures,  taking  his  m.odels 
from  nature.  His  fubjeds,  however,  were  of  the  lowelt 
kind,  fuch  as  boors,  hufbandmen,  fliepherds,  and  inn-keep- 
ers, introduced  into  his  landfcapes,  and  reprefented  alfo  at 
their  feafts,  dances,  or  converfations,  which  he  compofed  in 
the  manner  of  David  Teniers.  His  pidures  were  well 
handled,  and  agreeably  coloured ; and  fome  of  them  were 
much  efteemed.  Ambitious  of  viliting  the  court  of  the 
eleftor  palatine,  who  had  been  reprefented  to  him  as  a mag- 
nificent patron  of  perfons  of  his  profeffion,  he  accompanied 
his  brother ,Gerrard  thither;  but  being  at  a lofs  for  a proper 
introdudion,  he  and  his  brother  finifiied  two  pidures,  in 
which  they  painted  the  portraits  of  the  eledor,  and  of  his 
principal  attendants,  wliich  were  linking  refemblances,  as 
they  had  obferved  them  in  the  chace  ; and  they  then  pre- 
vailed with  an  officer  of  the  houfehold  to  place  them,  in  a 
gallery,  through  which  his  highnefs  always  palled  on  his 
return  from  hunting.  The  llratagem  fucceeded  ; as  the 
prince  obferved  them  with  furprife  and  fatisfadion  ; and  the 
artills  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  court,  where  they  were 
honourably  received,  paid  liberally  for  their  works,  and  pre- 
fented,  among  other  donations,  with  two  medals  of  gold. 
Job  died  in  1698.  Pilkington. 

Breckberg,  or  Berkheydent,  Gerrard,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1645,  painted 
mffiy  pidures  in  concurrence  with  his  brother  ; but  his  ufual 
fubjeds  were  views  of  churches,  convents,  noblemen’s  houfes, 
and  magnificent  ftrudures,  wffiich  he  adorned  with  fmall 
figures  defigned  after  nature,  and  intended  for  hisrompofi-. 
tions.  His  works  were  much  efteemed  ; but  as  he  was  ad- 
vancing to  reputation,  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a 
canal  on  his  return  home  from  an  evening  party  of  friends. 
This  event  happdied  in  1693.  Pilkington. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Ken- 
tucky in  America, containing  758  inhabitants ; thecourt-houfe 
and  poll-office  are  700  miles  diftant  from  Walhingtom 

BP..ECKERFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Marck  ; 26  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Cologn. 

BRECKNOCK,  a townffiip  of  America,  in  Lancafter 
county,  and  Hate  of  Pennfylvania,- havi/ig  744  inhabitants. 

Brecknock,  or  Br.e.con,  is  the  principal  and  county  town 
of  Brecknockfnire,S.  Wales.,  Itisfituatedina  moll  romantic 
part  of  the  country  on  thv  banks  of  the  rivers  Ullc  and  Hon- 
ddy,  whence  its  ancient  namewas  Aberhonddy.  During  the 
days  of  chivalry  and  papacy  here  were  a caftle  and  a monaftery, 
both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  extenfive  and  important.- 
They  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Flenry  I.  by  Barnard  de  New- 
marck',  a Norman  lord,  who  obtained  great  poffeffions  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  perpetuated  his  name  by  founding  fe_ 

veral  religious  houfes.  This  town  was  particularly  diftinguilhed 
8-  by 
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by  his  inftitutions}  among  which  were  two  priories  appropri- 
ated refpedtively  to  Benedictines  and  Dominicans.  One  of 
thefe  was  converted  into  a college  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
principal  building  of  the  other  is  now  a parifh  church.  The 
remainiiig  fragments  of  the  caftle  prove  that  it  has  been  an 
extenlive  and  grand  pile  of  building.  Part  of  the  keep,  and 
a tower  called  Ely-tower,  ftill  remain.  The  latter  is  lo 
named  from  Dr.  Morton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  was  confined 
here  by  order  of  Richard  III.,  where,  in  conjundtion  with 
his  keeper,  the  dil'appointed  duke  of  Buckingham,  they 
planned  the  union  oi  the  two  houfes  of  /orkand  Lancafter, 
and  tlie  fucceffion  of  Henry  VII.  Their  plan  was  com- 
pletely digefted,  and  eventually  brought  to  a fuccefsful  ter- 
mination, thougli  the  projectors  of  it  experienced  very  oppo- 
fite  fates.  The  duke,  who  was  the  mofl:  aCHve  in  this  tranf- 
aRioa,  w'as  deteCled,  feized,  and  executed  ; but  the  more 
fortunate  bifhop  efcaped  from  the  caftle,  kept  quiet,  and 
lived  to  become,  in  the  enfuing  reign,  a privy  counfeilor, 
and  was  •further  advanced  lo  fill  the  metropolitan  fee  of 
Canterbury.  The  caftle  is  divided  from  the  town  by  the 
river  Hodny  or  Honddy.  Its  main  body,  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal parts,  are  ftill  to  be  traced,  though  the  tower  juft  men- 
tioned is  the  only  large  mafs  of  building  that  remains  to 
icharafterize  its  architedlure  and  gloomy  dignity. 

Brecknock  was  formerly  furrounded  with  an  emibattled 
wall,  and  entered  by  four  gates,  named,  according  to  their 
-refpedlive  fituations,  Eaft-gate,  Weft-gate,  High-gate,  and 
Water-gate.  There  was  alfo  another  gate  in  the  fuburb, 
called  Portherne  S.  Mariae.  The  town  confifts,  at  .prefent, 
ef  three  principal  fpacious  ftreets,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Malkin’s  ftatement,  “ is  one  of  the  heft  built  in  Wales,” 
though  feme  of  the  fmaller  ftreets,  occupied  by  poor  inha- 
bitants, are  “ miferably  deficient  in  general  arrangements.” 
The  trade,  though  not  very  confiderable,  is  progreffively 
increafing  fince  the  completion  of  its  canal ; and  fome  ma- 
nufaftories  of  wmollens  and  hats  are  eftablilhed  on  a refpedl- 
ahle  fcale.  “ Brecknock,”  obferves  Mr.  Malkin,  “ appears 
in  moft  refpefts  to  be  a very  defirable  refidence,  and  is  much 
inhabited  by  clergy  and  gentry  -of  independent  fortunes. 
The  number  of  fpacious  and  modern-built  houfes  is  greater, 
in  proportion  to  its  fize,.tkan  perhaps  in  any  towm  of  Wales. 
The  markets  are  well,  but  not  very  cheaply,  fupplied.  The 
broken  fummit  of  the  mountainous  ridge,  continued  into 
Monmouthfliire  in  irregular  lines;  the.  difmantled  towers  of 
.Aberhonddy,  with  its  mouldering  walls'in  wdld  and  various 
ruins,  while  the  unpiffurefque  compatlnefs  of  the  m.odern 
buildings  is  favourably  concealed,  render  this  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking  fituations,  near  any  town  in  the  principality.”  The 
fituation  of  the  priory  and  caftle,  with  the  fecluded  and  in- 
terefting  walks  formed  near  thefe  ruins,  are  peculiarly  de- 
lightful, and  invariably  attraft  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  all  ftrangers.  Brecon  is  a borough,  and  returns  one 
member  to  parliament. 

Here  were  buried  the  three  bilhops  of  St.  David’s,  Main- 
waring,  Lucy,  and  Bull.  In  the  town  and  its  vicinity  have 
been  found  feveral  Roman  antiquities,  w'th  coi)is,  See.  and 
fome  large  intaenchments  are  to  be  feen  on  the  neighbouring 
hills  ; but  the  moft  remarkable  fortification  is  Y-Gaer,  about 
tw'o  miles  N.  W.  from  the  town.  This  was  probably  occu- 
pied, if  not  made,  by  the  Romans.  It  is  feated  on  a gen- 
tle ieminence,  overlooking  the  river  Uflc  ; parts  of  its  walls 
remain  ; and  within  the  area  of  the  camp  fome  Roman 
bricks  have  been  found,  fimilar  to  thofe  at  Caerleon,  with 
the  infeription  LEG  II  AUG.  Contiguous  to  the  camp, 
in  the  middle  of  a highway,  is  a rude  carved  pillar,  about 
fix  feet  high,  called  Maen-y-Moruiion,  or  the  Virgin’s 
ftone.  Another  fragment  of  Roman  antiquity  is  a fepul- 
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chral  pillar,  noticed  by  Glbfon  and  Go'Ugh,  ftaiiding  upright 
by  the  road-fide,  with  a defaced  infeription,  of  which  only 
the  word  VICTORINI  is  legible. 

Brecknock  confifts  of  three  parifnes,  and  contains  549 
houfes,  and  2576  inhabitants.  It  is  171  miles  v/eft  from 
Ijondon,  and  has  two  weekly  markets  on  Wednefdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  yearly.  Evans’s  Cambrian  Itine- 
rary, S’vo,  1801.  Malkin’s  Scenery,  Antiquities  and  Bio- 
graphy of  South  Wales,  410.  iSo.f.  Gough’s  Edition  of 
Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  ii. 

Brecknock  Canal,  in  Inland  N avigatlon ,\o\n^  that  from 
Monmouthftiire,  eight  miles  and  a half  from  Newport,  and 
about  one  from  Pontypool.  It  creffes  the  river  Avon,  and 
paftes  the  high  ground  by  means  of  a tunnel  220  yards  long, 
and,  inclining  towards  tlie  river  Ufic,  paftes  Abergavenny-. 
It  then  runs  parallel  with  the  Uflt  to  the  town  of  Breck- 
nock ; making  a courfe  of  nearly  thirty-three  miles,  with 
fixty-eight  feet  rife.  A rail-road  extends  from  Aberga- 
venny to  the  canal,  one  mile  in  length  ; and  from  the  canal 
at  Cwm  Clydach  to  the  coal  and  iron  works  at  Wain  Dew, 
four  miles  and  three  quarters.  Another  rail-road,  from  the 
canal  to  Llangroiney,  croffes  the  river  Ufic,  and  is  in  length 
one  mile  and  a quarter.  The  rates  of  carriage  for  all  kinds 
of  qjerchandize,  materials,  horfes,  cattle,  &c.  are  particu- 
larly fpecified  by  the  aft  of  parliament.  Philips’s  Hiftoi-y 
of  Inland  Navigation,  410. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  deriving  its  name  from  Brecan, 
a diftinguiflied  charafter  in  legendary  ftory,  who  fucceeded  to 
it  about  the  year  400,  one  of  the  counties  of  South  Wales, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  Radnorfliiro,  having  the 
river  Wye  for  its  natural  divifion.  A fmall  part  of  He- 
refordfhire  alfo  attaches  to  its  eaftern  limits.;  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  and  fouth  the  county  of  Monmouth  form.s  its  boundary; 
and  a fmall  part  of  Glamorganfiiire,  v/ith  Caermarthenfhire 
and  Cardigan  (hire,  bound  its  weftern  and  fouth-weftern  ex- 
tremities. 'I'he  length  of  this  area,  north  and  fouth,  is  efti- 
mated  at  twenty-nine  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  the  fouthern 
bafts  about  thirty-four  miles,  making  nearly  900  fquare 
miles,  and  containing  about  600,000  acres.  This  diftrift 
is  divided  into  the  fix  hundreds  of  Builth,  Crickhowel, 
Deuynnoch,  Merthyr,  Tenkelly,  and  Talgarth,  and  con- 
tains 4 towns,  and  67  parifhes.  ’|’hefe,  with  the  hamlets,  arc 
populated  by  31,633  perfons,  and  contain  6794  houfes. 

This  county  isdeferibed  in  the  following  terms  by  Giral- 
dus  Cambrenfis,  who  wrote  at  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  afchdeacon  of  St.  David’s,  in  which  dio- 
cefe  this  county  is  included. 

Brechiniane  (fays  he,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Wales)  is  a 
■ county  abounding  with  corn  ; and  if  ever  any  deficiency 
happens,  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  from  its  neighbour,  Eng- 
land. It  is  rich  in  paftures  and  woods,  deer  and  herds,  and 
.abounds  alfo  with  river-fifti  in  the  Ullc  on  one  hand,  and 
'the  Wye  on  -the  other;  both  yielding  falmon  andlrout  in 
plenty,  but  the  Wye  greater  quantities  of  the  excellent  fifli 
called  umbra.  It  is  enclofed  on  every  fide,  except  the  north, 
by  high  mountains ; having'  on  the  weft  the  mountains  of 
Canterbochan  ; on  the  fouth  the  fouthern  hills,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Cader-Arthur,  or  Arthur’s  chair,  from  its  two 
fummits,( it  being  double-topped')  refembling  a chair; 

and  this  chair,  being  on  a high  and  fteep  place,  is  by  the 
vulgar  aferibed  to  the  greateft  and  moft  fovereign  monarch 
of  Britain,  Artliur.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  rifes  a fpring, 
deep  like  a well,  but  fquare  ; and  though  no  ftream  runs  out 
of  it,  they  find  trout  in  it.  Thefe  mountains,  forming  a bar- 
rier to  the  fouth,  keep  out  the  fun,  while  cool  breezes,  and 
the  native  falubrity  of  the  air,  render  the  counfy  extremely 
temperate.  On  the  eaft  ftretch  the  Tolgar  and  Ewias  bills.” 
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Previous  to  tlie  reign  of  William  IlufuS,  this  county  ap- 
pears to  have  been  veiled  in  its  native  princes ; but  in  this 
feign  Barnard  de  Nevvmarch,  a Norman  of  great  fpirit 
combined  with  prudence,  alTembled  a confiderj.ble  body  of 
Englilh  and  Normans,  with  whom  he  invaded  this  territory, 
and  fubdued  the  inhabitants.  To  fecure  his  newly  acquired 
polfefilons,  he  built  cattles,  and  afiigned  different  parts  of 
them  to  his  principal  alTociates.  This  policy  further  in- 
duced him  to  marry  Nett,  grand-daughter  of  Gruffyth  ap 
Lhewelin,  who,  proving  to  be  of  a molt  revengeful  and 
abandoned  fpirit,  involved  her  lord  in  much  trouble,  and  oc- 
cafioned  her  fon  to  be  difiiiherited,  by  falfcly  fwearing  to 
•king  Henry  I.  that  he  was  a baftard.  The  lordfhip  pro- 
greffively  patted  to  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  fons, 
next  to  Humphry  de  Bohune,  to  Philip  Brufe,  to  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  fixth  fon  of  Edvv.  III.,  and  afterwards  to  the 
dukedom  of  Buckingham,  till  an  attainder  vetted  it  in  the 
crown.  Brecknocldhire  was  the  feat  of  war  in  1217,  and 
afterwards  in  1233,  when  Lhewelin  came  with  an  array,  and 
dettroyed  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cattles  in- the  county. 
At  the  reftoration  James  Butler,  afterwards  duke  of  Or- 
mond, was  created  earl  of  Brecknock. 

The  general  afpedl  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and 
grand,  affording  a fublimity  of  feenery,  interfperfed  with 
large  plots  of  cultivation,  that  attaclies  to  it  a peculiar  cha- 
rafter  among  the  ftrongly  marked  divilionsof  South  Wales. 
It  is  dlftinguilhed  from  Glamorgan.ttiire  by  more  level  and 
extenfive  vales  ; its  ihountains  are  alfo  more  continuous, 
more  lofty,  and  prefenting  an  appearance  of  hill  piled  upon 
hill.  Its  woods  are  commonly  in  very  large  mattes,  and  the 
banks  of  its  rivers  are  luxurioufly  clothed. 

The  principal  river  of  this  county,  next  to  the  boundary 
one  of  the  Wye,  is  the  Ulk,  which,  taking  its  rife  in  the 
Black  mountain,  on  the  border -of  Caerm.arthenfhire,  flows 
through  a fine  valley,  in  its  progrefs  to  Brecknock. 

Agriculture,  in  this  county,  is  much  improved  within  the 
laft  twenty  years.  Being  contiguous  to  Herefordihire,  the 
good  hulbandry  of  which  is  defervedly  noted,  many  Englilh 
farmers  have  purchafed  eftates  here,  and  introduced,  wdth 
themfelves,  new  and  more  approved  principles  of  agri. 
culture. 

The  principal  remains  of  Roman  antiquities  are  in  and  near 
the  townof  Brecknock.  Among  thefe  are  a c'aufewayrunning 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Ulcer,  and  leading  probably 
to  the  great  Roman  camp  in  the  neighbourliood.  Another 
Roman  road  has  been  difeovered  near  the  bridge  of  Capel 
Rhyd  y Briw,  and  another  on  the  top  of  the  moil  unfre- 
quented mountains.  A Ronian  hypocautt  has  ali’o  been 
difeovered  in  a field  near  the  county  town.  Malkin’s  Tour 
iu  South  Wales,  qto.  1 804.  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden’s 
Britannia,  vol.  ii.  Barber’s  Tour  in  South  Wales,  8vo.  1803. 

BREDxk,  Van,  or  Bredale,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a 
painter  of  landfcapes  and  cattle,  w-as  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1630;  ftudied  landfcape  after  nature,  and  adorned  his 
defigns  with  figures, corretlly  drawn  and  iudicioufly  grouped. 
H is  feenes  are  generally  enriched  with  elegant'  Roman 
buildings,  fountains,  monuments,  and  ruins.  His  llyle, 
though  inferior,  refembied  that  of  John  Brueghel.  He 
died  in  t68i.  Pilkington. 

Breda,  Van,  John,  a painter  of  hiftory,  landfcape, 
and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683,.  and 
inttrufted  by  his  father  Alexander  Van  Breda,  who  w'as 
much  efteemed  as  an  artitt,  with  whom  he  continued,  pro- 
fiting by  good  example  and  advice,  till  he  was  18  years  of 
age.  Among  the  capital  paintings  in  the  potteffion  of  John 
de  Wit  at  Antwerp,  Breda  feledted.tbofe  of  Velvet  Brueg- 
hel, which  he  fuccefsfully  copied  > and  he  employed  9 years 
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in  copying  alfo  the  pidlures  of  feveral  other  great  matters, 
whicli  he  did  lo  exadlly  as  to  puzzle  good  judges  in  dif- 
tinguifliing  the  originals  from  the  copies.  Having  etta- 
bhfhed  his  reputation  in  Holland,  he  accompanied  Ryfbrack 
the  fculptor  to  Eondon,  where  he  was  highly  etteemed  and 
obtained  conliderablc  patronage,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  beheaded  tor  rebellion 
in  1715.  In  London  he  was  much  employed  by  the  court 
and  nobility,  and  was  hardly  able  to  fupply  the  demands 
made  upon  him  for  his  performances.  From  London,  after 
a rcfidence  of  five  years,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  much 
enriched;  and  in  1746,  when  Louis  XIV.  vifited  that  city, 
he  honoured  this  matter  by  purcliarnig  four  of  his  pidlures  ; 
viz.,  “ Chritt  at  the  fea  ot  Tiberias,”  “ Chriil  performing 
miracles,”  and  “ two  landfcapes,”  with  figures  io  exquifitely 
finiflied,  as  not  to  be  eauly  dittinguifned  from  thofe  of 
Brueghel.  This  matter  and  Wowermans  were  the  models 
which  he  imitated  ; and  he  approached  ncaier  to  them  than 
any  other  artitt  of  his  time.  His  landfcapes  are  in  the  ttyle 
and  tatte  of  the  former ; and  his  converfations,  hittorical 
figures,  fairs,  and  battles  are  in  the  manner  of  the  lattgr. 
Flis  colouring  is  good,  his  touch  neat,  his  Ikies  and  diftances 
natural  and  beautiful  ; and  his  tatte  of  defmn  agreeable. 
He  had  as  much  fire  in  his  compolition,  and  perhaps  more 
genius  than  Bruegliel;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  a painter 
of  fuch  rank,  that  the  value  and  ettimation  of  his  works 
mutt  ahvays  increale.  , He  died  in  1750.  Pilkington. 

Breda,  in  Geography,  a city  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
capital  of  Dutch  Brabant,  iituated  at  the  confiue/ice  of  the 
rivers  Aa  and  Merck,  in  a marlhy  country  which  may  be 
overflowed  by  means  of  thefe  rivers.  The  former  of  thofe 
fti'eams,  being,  a little  before  its  arrival  at  the  town,  aug- 
mented by  the  Byloop,  is  here  rendered  navigable,  fo  as  to 
form  a communication  with  the  German  ocean.  Breda 
was  formerly  large,  populous,  and  tvell  fortified,  and  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the  Dutch  frontiers. 
But  its  fortifications  have  funk  into  decay,  fo  that  it  is' un- 
able to  Hand  a long  fiege  ; its  circumference  is  ettimated  at 
about  4000  paces,  and  it  is  faid  to  contain  about  2200  houfes, 
which  are  in  general  well  built.  Its  citadel  is  environed  wdth 
a moat ; and  its  figure  is  triangular,  having  at  every  angle 
a gate  conttrudled  with  brick;  and  its  ramparts  planted  with 
elms.  The  great  church  is  a magnificent  ttrudture,  and 
remarkable  for  its  tower,  built  in  1696,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt,  the  height  of  its  fpire  being  -,62  feet.  In  this 
churen  are  feveral  monuments  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Breda; 
of  which  the  principal  are  thofe  of  Engelbert  I.  who  died 
in  14^2;  of  John,  \vho  died  in  1473;  and  of  Engelbert  II. 
w’ho  died  in  i 504;  but  they  are  not  well  preferved.  The 
tow'u-houfe  is  large,  and  its  apartments  regular  and  fuinp- 
tuoufly  furnilhed.  Its  woollen  manufadlures  and  commerce 
were  formerly  prolperous ; but  they  have  long  lince  very 
much  declined. 

Breda  is  the  capital  of  an  ancient  bavony  or  free  lordfhip, 
which  comprehends  feveral  confiderable  villages,  and  the 
woods  of  LieIbofch,Mattboich,anil  Ulvenhoutfebofch.  The 
former  of  thefe  w'oods  is  interfetled  w'ith  w'alks  and  villas  ; 
and  the  fecond,  conlitting  of  iir-trec.s,  is  about  I'i  league  ia 
length,  and  half  a league  in  breadth.  This  haiony- 
includes  good  corn  land  and  pattures,  interfperled  with 
many  heaths  and.  moraU’es.  It  w'as  w-relled  from  the 
county  of  Stryen,  to  wliich  it  formerly  belonged,  about  the 
year  1 100,  by  the  duke  of  Brabant ; in  i 2 12  it  pertained  to 
Godfrey  of  Berg,  as  a fief  of  Brabant;  in  1284  Jo!m  I. 
duke  of  Brabant  conlerred  the  lordlhip  of  Breda  on  Rafo 
von  Gavre ; and  in  1326  It  was  fold  to  John  III.  duke  of 
Brabant,  who  parted  with  it,  in  1351,  to  John  von  Polanen, 
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whofe  grand-daughtei'  Joanna  tiTinsferred  it  to  her  contort 
Engelbert  of  Naffau,  whom  (he  married  in  1404.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  alliance  it  remained  in  the  houfe  of  Naffau, 
till  William  III.  of  England,  dying  without  iffue,  caiifed 
it  to  be  left  in  abeyance.  The  old  caftle  was  begun  by  Henry 
of  Naffau  in  1530;  but  about  the  year  1680,  William 
prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  of  England,  erefted  the 
new  one,  which  is  a magnificent  ftriicture,  furrounded  by 
the  v/aters  of  the  Merck.  Breda  fullered  exceedingly  in 
the  wars  of  the  i6th  century.  In  1567  it  was  annexed  to 
the  domains  of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  the  duke  of  Alva, 
on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  William  of  Nafiau,  prince  of 
Orange.  In  1575,  the  emperor  Maximilian  having  offered 
his  mediation  for  peace,  a conference  was  held  at  Breda, 
but  it  terminated  without  an  agreement  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  the^  Confederates.  In  1577  it  was  delivered  up 
by  thegarrifon  to  the  States;  but  in  1581  it  was  retaken  by 
Claude  de  Berlamont,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards. In  1590  prince  Maurice  took  it  by  a llratagem, 
having  fent  a party  of  feledl  men  concealed  in  a boat 
loaded  with  turf,  by  which  means  the  prince  was  admitted, 
and  the  city  furrendered.  In  1625  it  iX'as  invefted  by 
Spinola,  who,  well  knowing  the  ftrength  of  ttie  place, 
determined  to  j educe  it  by  famine,  and  for  this  purpofe 
drew  trenches  round  it  for  the  fpace  of  four  miles,  ereftiiig 
forts  and  redoubts  at  certain  intervals ; the  fiege  was  pro- 
fecuted  by  Spinola  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  vigour ; 
and  the  place  was  defended,  amidll  the  calamities  of  famine 
and  difeafe,  with  a fagacity,  fteadinefs,  and  valour,  which 
did  honour  to  the  talents  of  the  governor,  Juflin  de  Naffau, 
the  natural  fon  of  William  prince  of  Orange.  A negotiation 
at  length  took  place  between  the  befiegers  and  the  garrifon  ; 
and  the  refult  was,  that  two  capitulations  were  drawn  up,  one 
for  the  garrifon  and  the  other  for  the  city,  both  of  which  were 
the  moil  honourable  and  advantageous  that  could  be  devifed. 
Thefe  were  accepted  ; and  the  garrifon  marched  out,  after 
having  fuilained  a fiege  of  j o months,  and  having  loft  two- 
thirds  of  their  number  and  an  equal  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Spinola  drew  up  his  army  to  falute  them,  and, 
furrounded  by  his  field  officers,  paid  particular  compliments 
to  the  governor,  and  commanding  officers.  He  alfo  dif- 
tributed  money  among  the  foldiers,  ordered  the  fick  and 
wounded  to  be  tenderly  treated  and  taken  care  of;  and  in  tlie 
regard  paid  to  the  valour  and  merit  of  bis  enemies  he 
difplayed  all  the  feutiments  of  a hero.  On  the  citizens  alfo 
he  poured  out  a piofufion  of  civilities ; manifefting  his 
admiration  of  their  conftancy  and  fidelity  to  a degree, 
which  even  alarmed  the  States- General.  In  1637  Heniy, 
prince  of  Orange,  determining  to  recover  Breda,  laid  fiege 
to  it  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  obliged  the  governor,  Omer  de 
Fourdin,  a very  diftinguifiied  officer,  to  furrender,  the  20th 
of  Odlober  following.  The  governor  and  foldiers  on  this 
occafion,  were,  by  the  prince’s  generofity,  allowed  all  the 
honours  of  war ; and  the  officers  of  the  city  placed  on  the 
fame  footing  as  in  the  year  1625,  before  it  was  reduced  by 
Spinola.  Fourdin  paid  his  compliments,  fealed  in  a letter,  to 
the  prince ; he  was  received  gracioufly,  loaded  with  praifes 
and  honours,  and  difmiffed  with  valuable  prefents,  refledling 
equal  credit  on  the  generofity  of  the  prince  and  the  valour 
of  the  governor.  After  this  event  the  Dutch  confiderably 
augmented  the  fortifications  ; and  yet,  though  they  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  moft.  complete  in  the  Netherlands, 
Breda  furrendered  to  the  French,  on  the  24th  of  February 
1793,  after  a fliort  fiege  of  10  days.  Flowever,  on  the  20th 
of  March  following,  it  was  again  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch 
by  capitulation,  and  the  foldiers  were  permitted  to  return 
\Q  France  with  fafe  condudl. 
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Breda  was  rendered  famous  in  x66j  by  the  famotis 
congrefs  which  was  held  there  for  a general  peace ; firft, 
between  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  and  Charles  II.  king 
of  England,  concluded  the  21ft  of  July,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  king  of  Sweden;  fecondly,  between  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  States-General  on  the  3rft  of  July,  one 
article  of  which  peace  was  the  ceftion  of  the  province  of 
New  York  to  the  Enghfii ; and  thirdly,  on  the  fame  day 
a peace  was  ratified  between  the  king  of  England  and 
Frederick  III.  king  of  Denmark.  Breda  lies  46  miles 
fouth  of  Amfterdarn,  and  23  S.  S.  E.  of  Rotterdam.  N. 
lat.  5H37'.  E.  long.^4°  45h 

BREDE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde. 

BREDEMEYERA,  in  Botany,  Willden.  1314.  Clafs, 
diadelphia  oSandria.  Effential  Char.  Caylx  three-leaved  ; 
Cor.  papilionaceous ; ftandard  two-petalled ; drupe  with  a 
two-celled  nut. 

Species.  ^.Jlorilunda.  A fhnibfromfive  toeight  feet  high. 
Leaves  nearly  alternate,  oblong-lanceolate,  fmootb,  veined, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  with  ftiort  petioles.  Flowers  fmall, 
yellow,  terminating,  panicled.  Panicle,  much  branched,  pyra- 
midal, many-flowered.  BraStes,  linear-fubulate,  at  the  bafe 
of  the  pedicles.  A native  of  Caraccas  in  the  margins  of  woods. 

BREDENBORN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Wellphalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Paderborn,  4. 
miles  E.  of  Neheim. 

BREDERODE,  an  ancient  feignory  of  Holland  be- 
tween Beverwick  and  Haerlem  ; the  lord  of  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  perfons  who  prefented  a petition  to  Mar- 
garet of  Auftria,  againft  the  inquifition  and  other  innovations 
in  the  year  1566.  The  title  isextindl. 

BREDEWIG,  orBREEDviG,  a fea-port  town  in  Nor- 
way, in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuus,  and  diftrift  of  Bradfberg- 
lehn,  44  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Chriftiania. 

BREDEWITE,  in  Ancient  Lana  Writers,  an  amerce* 
ment  ariffng  from  fome  default  in  the  affife  of  bread. 

BREDIN,  in  Conchology,  tlie  French  name  of  the  com- 
mon limpet.  PaTella  vulgaris. 

^ BREDL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Boleflaw  ; 6 miles  N.  E.  of  Turnau. 

BREDON,  the  name  of  a hill  in  England,  that  divides 
the  vale  of  Tewkfbury  from  that  of  Evefham ; from  the 
fummit  of  which  the  profpedl  is  extenfive,  commanding  the 
cities  of  Gloucefter  and  Worcefter,  and  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  towns  and  villages. 

BREDSTEDT,  an  ancient  and  populous  town  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  duchy  of  Slefvvick,  and  capital  of  a diftridl  of 
the  fame  name,  two  Daniih  miles  in  length  and  as  many  in 
breadth,  containing  a confiderable  number  of  acres  of  marfli- 
land,  and  fubjedl  to  the  prefeft  of  Flenfburg ; 2 1 ' miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Slefvvick. 

B RED  YDT,atown  of  Germany,  in  the  circleof  the  Lovyer 
Rhine,  and  eledlorate  of  Treves  ; 1 1 miles  E.  of  Treves. 

BRE'E,  a town  of  France,in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Ruremonde.  The  town  contains  1184,  and  the  canton. 
5493  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  162^  kiliometres 
and  1 1 communes. 

BREECH,  in  Ship  Building,  the  angle  formed  by  a knee 
timber,  the  infide  of  which  is  called  the  throat. 

Breech  of  a gun,  in  Artillery,  denotes  the  diftahee 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  hafe  ring  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bore,  and  is  always  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at 
the  vent.  See  P^C,  Jig.  i.  Tab.  Gunnery. 

Engineers  have  contrived  a fort  of  cannons,  which  are 
charged  by  the  breech, 
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Breeck-wowW/w^j.  See  Mouldings, 

Tjkv.'S.CH  prefentation,  in  Midwifery,  a fpecies  of  preter- 
natural or  crols-birth,  which  fee;  in  which  the  nates  of  the 
fcetus  prefent  to  the  uterine  orifice,  at  the  commencement 
of  labour,  inftead  of  the  head. 

When  on  th.e  burfting  of  the  membranes,  the  part  of  the 
foetus  about  to  enter  the  os  uteri  feels  foft,  and  of  a glo- 
bular figure,  the  accoucheur  will  generally  be  right  in  pro- 
nouncing that  it  is  the  breech  of  the  child  that  preients; 
particularly,  if  during  the  pains,  the  meconium,  or  focces  of 
the  child  are  forced  away. 

Though  both  nates  may  be  perceived  prefen  ting,  when 
the  child  enters  the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  yet  one  of  them 
always  comes  down,  through  that  palfage,  before  the  other, 
and  in  that  manner  comes  into  the  world. 

When  the  pelvis  of  the  mother  is  of  tlie  ufual  form  and 
jdjmenfions,  and  the  child  is  not  difproportionably  large,  this 
fpecies  of  labour  requires  very  little  more  attention,  on  the 
part  of  the  affiftant,  and  ufually  terminates,  equally  fafely 
to  the  mother  and  child,  though  not  fo  fpeedily,  as  a natural 
labour. 

When,  on  account  of  the  difproportion  between  the  bulk 
of  the  child,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  or  through  the 
rigidity  of  the  foft  parts  of  the  mother,  the  breech  of  the 
child  is  veiy  much  preffed,  and  ftraightened  in  its  palfage, 
the  fcrotum,  if  it  be  a male,  will  be  much  fwelled,  and  black. 
This  blacknels  and  fwelling,  however,  ufually  foon  fubfide,  or 
they  may  bedifperfed,byfomentingthe  part  with  warm  water, 
applying  afterwards,  fome  elder,  or  other  cooling  ointment. 

In  this  kind  of  labour  no  manual  affiftance  will  be  necef- 
fary  in  ordinary  cafes,  until  the  breech  of  the  child  .is  thruft 
down  fo  low  by  the  pains,  as  to  prefs  upon  the  external 
orifice.  The  accoucheur  may  then  pafs  a finger  up  the 
vagina,  and  round  the  groin  of  the  child,  and  afiift  in  draw- 
ing it  down,  during  each  pam.  This  will  contribute  much 
towards  facilitating  and  expediting  the  birth  of  the  part.  Or 
if,  on  account  of  the  difproportion  between  the  fixe  of  the 
child,  and  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  of  tlie  mother,  the 
breech  of  the  child  fiiould  not  defcend  fo  low  as  to  enable 
the  accoucheur  to  afiill  with  his  finger,  a blunt  hook  may  be 
palTed  round  the  groin,  and  ufedin  the  fame  manner.  This 
will  give  a better  purchafe,  and  enable  him  to  exert  much 
more  force  than  he  could  ufe  with  his  finger;  but  great  cau- 
tion is  neceffary  in  extradfing  in  this  way,  left  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  of  the  child  be  broke  off  with  the  inftrument. 
To  prevent  this  accident,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  the  ac- 
coucheur keep  two  or  three  of  his  fingers  preffed  ftrongly 
againft  the  thigh,  on  the  fide  the  iiifirument  is  applied, 
keeping  the  thigh  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  child. 

When,  by  either  of  thefe  means,  the  breech  of  the  child 
is  delivered,  the  accoucheur  muff  attend  to  the  pofition  of 
the  child,  and  if  its  belly  be  placed  oppofite  to  the  pubes  of 
the  mother,  he  mull  turn  it  round  to  the  facrum,  and  then 
complete  the  delivery  in  the  manner  diredled  under  the  arti- 
cle, Labour  Preternatural. 

If  flooding  or  convulfion  Ihould  come  on,  during  a labour 
-of  this  kind,  before  the  breech  of  the  child  has  entered,  or 
made  much  progrefs  in  the  pelvis,  the  accoucheur  mull  pafs 
his  hand  flowly  and  gradually  up  into  the  uterus,  until  he 
reaches,  and  can  take  a firm  hold  of  one  or  both  the  feet  of 
the  child,  which  he  muff  bring  down  through  the  vagina, 
withdrawdng  his  hand  in  the  fame  flow  and  cautious  manner 
as  he  had  introduced  it.  S.eeCoNVULSioNS  and  Flooding 
during  parturition. 

BREECHES,  a garment  w'orn  by  males,  reaching  from 
the  girdle  to  the  knees,  and  ferving  to  cover  the  hips,  t highs, &c. 
The  ancient  Romans  had  nothing  in  their  drefs  anfvvering 
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to  our  breeches  and  ftockings;  inftead  of  which,  under  tlieiV 
lower  tunics  and  waiftcoats,  they  fometimes  bound  their 
thighs  and  legs  round  with  lilken  fcarves,  or  fafeiee,  called 
tibialia  and  jkmoralia,  Salmuth.  ad  Panciroll.  p.  i.  i6i. 
Kennet.  Rom.  Ant.  Not.  p.  ii.  hb.  v.  cap.  8.  Breeches 
appear  to  be  a habit  peculiar  to  the  barbarous  nations, 
efpecially  thofe  inhabiting  the  colder  countries  of  the  North ; 
whence  Tacitus  calls  them  barbarum  tegmen.  We  find  men- 
tion made  of  them  among  the  ancientGetas,  Sarmatse,  Gauls, 
Germans,  and  Britons;  they  alfo  obtained  among  the  Medes 
and  Perlians,  as  being  a people  of  Scythian  origin;  they  alio 
afterwards  got  footing  in  Italy,  fome  pretend  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Auguftus;  but  without  much  foundation,  that  ein- 
peror’s  breeches,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  being  apparently 
only  fwaths  tied  over  bis  thighs.  Tacit.  Hill.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 
Perf.  Sat.  iii,  ver.  51.  Ovid.  Trill.  lib.  v.  Elcg.  ii.  Suet, 
in  Augult.  cap.  82. 

However  this  he,  breeches  were  at  length  received  into 
Italy,  and  grew  fo  highly  into  fafliion,  that  it  w'as  thought 
neceffary,  under  Hoaorius  and  Arcadius,  to  rellrain  them  by- 
law, and  expel  the  bracearii,  or  breeches-makers,  out  of  the 
city;  it  appearing  a thing  unwmrthy,  that  a nation,  w-hicli 
commanded  the  w-orld,  fliould  wear  the  habit  of  barbarians. 
We  find  frequent  mention  of  hracee,  braccte,  or  Iracc'na:,  in 
claflic  writers,  but  the  form  of  this  habit  is  not  agreed  on  ? 
fome  w'ill  have  it  to  have  been  a rough  party-coloured  coat. 

BREECHING,  in  Hea  Language,  a rope  ufed  to  fecure 
the  gun  of  a fliip,  and  to  prevent  it  from  recoiling  too  much 
in  the  time  of  action.  It  is  thus  named,  becaufe  it  is  made 
to  pafs  round  the  breech  of  the  gun.  This  rope  is  fixed  by 
fallening  the  middle  of  it  to  tlie  hindmoft  knob,  or  cafeabel 
of  the  gun,  which,  by  tailors,  is  called  the  pomiglion,  or 
pummelion;  the  two  ends  of  it  are  afterwards  inferted  through 
two  ftrong  rings  on  the  fides  of  the  carriage,  and  faftened  to 
other  bolts  in  the  fides  of  the  fiiip.  The  breeching  is  of 
fufficient  length  to  allow  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  come 
within  the  Ihip’s  fide  to  be  charged. 

BREED,  ill  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular fort  of  any  kind  of  doniellic  animal,  which  is  known 
and  dlllinguilhed  from  all  others  by  certain  char.ideriltic 
marks,  or  in  the  technical  language  of  the  breeder,  points. 
Tlius,  in  the  horfe  kind,  we  have  the  race  breed;  X.\\o  heaH>y 
black,  cart,  or  Leicejlerfuire  breed ; the  Cleveland  bay,  or 
1 orkjhire  breed ; the  Suffolk  Punch  breed ; the  Clydefdale, 
or  Scotch  breed.;  the  Welch,  or poney  breed,  &c.  And  in  neat 
cattle,  the  long-horned,  ox Lancajlnre  breed;  the  middle-horned., 
ox  Devonfoire  breed-,  \L\oJhnri -horned,  Dutch  ox  Holdernefs 
breed;  the  Welch  breed;  the  Suffolk  dun  breed;  the  Callaway, 
or  polled  breed;  the  Highland,  or  Kiloe  breed;  the  Lowland, 
or  Fifejlnre  breed;  the  Alderney  breed;  the  Wild  breed,  &c. 
In  the  Iheep  kind,  the  new  Leicefer,  or  Di/hlty  breed ; the 
Lincolnjhire  breed ; t\\t  Teefwater  breed-,  Romney  Marjh 
breed;  the  Dartmoor,  or  Devonjhire  nuft  breed;  the  Exmoor 
breed;  the  Dorfetfljire  breed;  the  Herefordfhire,  ox  Ryland 
breed;  the  South  Down  breed;  the  Noifolk  breed;  the  Heath 
breed;  the  Herdwick  breed;  the  Cheviot  breed ; the  Durifaud 
breed;  the  Shetland  breed;  the  Merino,  or  Spanijls  breed.  See. 
In  the  fvvine  kind,  there  are  likewife  feveral  breeds,  as  of 
the  large  fort,  the  Berkfldre  breed;  the  Hampjhire  breed;  the 
Shropjhire  breed;  the  Cloucejlerjhire  breed;  tlie  Herefordfldre 
breed.  See.  and  of  tlie  fmaller  forts,  the  Chinefe  breed;  the 
white,  oxjlouch-eared  breed;  the  prick-eared  breed ; the  fwin^- 
tailed  breed,  &c. 

The  different  properties  and  qualities  of  the  various  breeds 
of  thefe  different  kinds  of  domeilic  animals,  will  be  fiillv  de- 
feribed  and  explained  when  we  come  to  fpcak  of  the  means  of 
improving  live  ftock.  See  Cattle,  and  Lite  Stock.. 
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Mucli  of  file  fuccefs  of  the  grazing  farmer  depends  upon 
a.  Gorrefl  knowledge  and  judgment  in  feledding  and  choofing 
thofe  breeds  of  different  kinds  of  animals  that  are  the  moft 
adapted  to  the  nature,  circnmftances,  and  fituation  of  his 
land.  See  Grazing  and  Stocking  Pastures. 

In  the  unaller  kinds  of  domeftic  animals,  there  are  like- 
wife  different  breeds,  which  will  be  deferibed  in  confidering 
their  particular  applications  and  ufes  in  the  praftice  of  the 
farmer. 

Breed’s  Hill,  in  Cengraphy,  an  eminence,'  near  Bofton, 
in  America,  where  the  Americans  withftood  the  attack  of  tlie 
Britifli  troops  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  -war, 
and  where  the  former  loft  five  pieces  of  cannon  and  i 39  men, 
and  the  latter  loft  1054  men,  among  whom  w^ere  19  officers 
who  were  killed,  and  7 wounded.  This  battle  is  commonly 
called  “ the  battle  of  Bunker’s  HiM,”  from  the  name  of 
another  hill  near  Breed’s  Hill.  It  happened  on  the  j 7 th  of 
.Tune,  i775> 

BREEDBAND,  in  Kainral  Hijlory,  one  of  the  fync- 
nyrns  of  Echinus  Saxatilis,  which  lee. 

BREEDING,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  uied  for  the  care  of 
rearing  or  bringing  up  the  young  of  divers  animals. 

Breeding,  in  a moral  fenfe,  denotes  a perfon’s  deport- 
niciit  or  behayiour  in  the  external  offices  and  decorums  of 
focial  life.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  ■w'ell-Z’rrt/,  \\\-hred,  a man 
ef  breeding,  &c.  Good  breeding  amounts  to  m.uch  the  lame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  among  the  ancient 

Romans  urbanity.  Good  lireeding  is  nearly  allied  to  virtue, 
and  will,  of  itfelf,  lead  a man  a great  part  of  the  way  towards 
the  fame-,  it  teaches  him  to  rejoice  in  afts  of  civility,  to  feek 
out  objefts  of  companion,  and  to  be  pleafed  with  every  oc- 
cafion  of  doing  good  offices.  Lord  Shaftefbury  compares 
the  well-bred  man  with  the  real  philofopher:  both  charac- 
ters aim  at  what  is  excellent,  afpire  to  a juft  tafte,  and  carry 
in  view'  the  model  of  w'hat  is  beautiful  and  becoming.  The 
condudl  and  manners  of  the  one  are  formed  according  to  the 
inoft  perfedl  eafe,  and  good  entertainment  of  company  ; of 
the  other,  according  to  the  ftridleft  intereft  of  mankind;  the 
one  according  to  his  rank  and  quality  in  his  private  ftation, 
the  other  according  te  his  rank  and  dignity  in  nature.  Ho- 
race feems  to  have  united  both  charadlers. 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnisan  hoc  fum.” 

Shaftes.  Charaft.  vol.  i.  p.  64.  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  vol.  iii. 
p.  161.  Hor.  lib.  i.  Ep.  ver.  12. 

Breeding,  in  Midwifery.  Immediately  after  having 
conceived,  a woman  is  faid  to  be  breeding,  and  this  ftage  of 
pregnancy  continues  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  months, 
or  to  the  time  of  quickening,  after  which  fire  is  faid  to  be 
young  with  child,  and  at  feven  or  eight  months,  great  or 
big  with  child.  Thefe  ftages,  not  of  themfelves  of  import- 
ance enough  to  be  noticed,  are  here  mentioned  on  account 
©f  fome  fymptoms,  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  The  moft 
remarkable  of  thefe,  and  which  frequently  attacks  women 
ahnoft  immediately  after  conception,  is  naufeaand  vomiting, 
particularly  in  a morning,  and  asfoon  as  they  rife  from  their 
beds;  though  in  fome  cafes,  it  continues  through  the  whole 
of  the  day,  fcarce  fuffering  them  to  retain  any  part  of  their 
food.  It  is  ufual  to  attribute  this  fymptom  to  nervous  irrita- 
tion, occafioned  by  the  diftenfion  of  the  minute  veflels  of  the 
uterus,  the  ftornach  fympathifing  with  the  part.  As  it  isfo 
general  an  attendant  on  breeding,  perhaps,  by  the  flrock  it 
gives  to  the  frame,  it  may  be  intended  to  affift  in  unfolding 
thofe  veffels.  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  vomiting  in  preg- 
nancy is  rather  a troublefome  than  dangerous  fymptom,  and 
the  violence  of  it  may  ufually  be  mitigated,  though  it  cannot 
be  enlirely  quieted,  by  a moderate  and  {lender  diet;  and  by 
taking  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  magnefia,  by  lofing  three 


or  four  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by  going  for  a Ibort 
time  into  the  country.  It  ufually  ceafes  foon  after  quicken- 
ing, though  in  fome  women  it  continues  through  the  whole 
time  of  geftatioa.  Cardialgia  or  heart-burn,  which  fee, 
another  frequent  attendant  on  this  ftage  of  pregnancy,  is 
equally  iintraftable  and  lafting,  and  only  to  be  alleviated  by 
remedies  and  management  fimilar  to  thofe  recommended  for- 
naufea  and  vomiting.  Coftivenefs,  to  which  women  in  thia 
ftate  are  alfo  fubjedled,  is  perhaps  occafioned  by  the  lofs  of 
tlie  bile,  w'hich  is  throw'n  up  by  vomiting,  inftead  of  going^ 
down  through  the  inteftines,  where,  by  its  ftimulus,  it  is  fup. 
pofed  to  keep  up  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  and 
thence  to  facilitate  the  defeent,  and  difeharge  of  the  fceces. 
Magnefia  and  rhubarb,  fenna,  manna,  Epfom,  and  glau'ber’a 
falls,  in  fmall  doles,  are  the  moft  convenient  and  efficacious 
remedies  for  obviating  this  complaint.  When  the  ftornach  is 
fo  weak  as  to  rejedt  thefe  remedies,  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
aloes,  of  wliich  four,  five,  or  fix  grains,  in  the  form  of  pills, 
may  be  given  at  night  going  to  bed.  The  cuftomof  giving 
women  a larger  portion  of  food,  while  breeding,  which  by 
the  common  people  is  thought  to  be  neceffary,  as  they  have 
then  tw'O  to  lupport,  if  not  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  the 
inconveniences  here  noticed,  as  attendant  on  pregnancy,  cer- 
tainly tends  to  increafe  and  aggravate  them,  as  the  ftornach 
is  at  that  lime  generally  very  weak  and  delicate,  particularly 
in  the  laft  months,  when  the  uterus  has  acquired  fuch  a bulk 
as  to  prefs  on  and  ftraiten  the  bowels,  and  confequently  to 
impede  the  paffage  of  the  food. 

A moderate  diet,  air,  and  exercife,  are  neceffary  in  every 
ftage  of  pregnancy.  Thofe  women  therefore  err  exceedingly 
who  live  at  fuch  times  too  fedentary  a life,  particularly  thofe 
who  fpend  much  of  their  time  in  croiided  rooms,  at  the 
card-table,  &c.  as  befides  the  injury  done  by  fitting  too  long 
in  one  pofture,  which  they  always  find  troublefome  to  them, 
they  breathe  an  impure  and  noxious  air,  whence  proceed 
head-achs,  ficknefs,  faintings,  and  a train  of  nervous  fymp- 
toms, which  not  unfrequently  lead  on  to  abortion. 

Breeding,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  art  or  fcience  of  rail- 
ing different  forts  of  live  ftock,  in  the  heft  and  moft  perfedt 
manner.  This  is  a branch  of  the  art  of  hufbandry,  on 
which  great  attention  has  lately  been  bellowed,  but  which 
probably  depends  on  principles  and  circnmftances  that  are 
not  yet  fully  inveftigated  or  underftood.  Much  improvement 
has,  however,  been  effefted  in  the  raifing  of  almoft  every 
kind  of  live  ftock,  fiiice  the  nature  and  means  of  its  fupport 
have  been  better  known  and  more  abundantly  provided.  The 
greatly  increafed  demand  for  the  animals,  either  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  ufefulnefs  for  the  piirpofes  of  labour  or  thofe 
of  fupplying  the  food  of  mankind,  has  probably  had  much 
effedi  in  promoting  this  fort  of  improvement,  as  rendering  it 
more  an  objedt  to  the  breeding  as  well  as  grazing  farmer.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  by  the  author  of  “ Pradlical  Agri- 
culture,” that  notwithftanding  much  has  been  done  in  diffe- 
rent diftridls,  in  bringing  different  breeds  of  different  forts  of 
live  ftock  to  a greater  ftate  of  perfedtion,  much  ftill  remains 
to  be  efl'edled  ; and  that  it  is  probably  far  from  having 
reached  that  point  to  w'hich  it  is  capable  of  being  carried,  by 
the  judicious  combination  of  the  beft  and  moft  appropriate 
breeds  of  domeftic  animals,  with  the  improvements  in  the 
cultivation  of  herbage,  or  other  forts  of  green  food  for  their 
fupport.  To  fully  explain  the  means  of  accomplifhing  fuch 
improvements  in  every  fort  of  ftock,  many  additional  fadls 
and  experiments  are,  however,  neceffary.  All  that  can  be 
done  at  prefent  is,  perhaps,  that  of  prefenti-ng  the  farmer 
with  a few  hints  and  diredlions,  which  may  ferve  as  guides 
in  condudling  the  bufinefs. 

In  purfuing  attempts  of  this  nature  to  any  extent,  Mr.Mid- 
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dfeton  has  juftly  obferved^  great  care  fliould  be  previoufly 
taken,  tliat  there  be  a fufficient  degree  of  fnelter,  fhade,  and 
warmth,  and  at  the  fame  time  a high  flate  of  fertility  in  the 
land,  with  fuitable  drainage  ; as  it  is  only  by  the  richnefs 
and  abundance  of  food  that  fuch  changes  or  improvements 
can  be  made  in  the  mod  advantageous  manner,  or  the  ftock 
be  carried  to  any  high  ftate  of  perfedfion. 

Different  modes  of  pradlice  have  been  followed  in  the  im- 
proving of  live  flock,  but  the  principal  are  thofe  of  crofTing 
the  dl&rent  breeds,  fo  as  to  fiipply  the  imperfedlions  and 
defedls  of  the  one  by  the  merits  and  perfedlions  of  the  other; 
and  of  uniting  the  valuable  qualities  or  perfeclious  of  the 
fame  kinds  by  continuing  to  breed  and  feledling  the  mofl  per- 
fedl  animals  in  the  fame  line  or  family.  The  former  of  thefe 
methods  has  been  long  known  and  employed  ; but  the  latter 
has,  only  within  thefe  few  years,  been  fully  introduc«l  to 
the  notice  of  the  firmer,  and  is  not,  probably,  yet  fo  much 
attended  to  as  it  would  feem  to  deferve. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  pradlice  of 
croffing  thebreeds  of  domeflic  animals  poffeffes  various  other 
advantages,  as  well  as  thofe  of  preventing  the  decr^afe  and 
degeneracy  of  the  ftock,  on  account  of  the  animals  being 
kept  from  becoming  too  nearly  related  to  each  other.  There 
are  many  fadls,  however,  which  fhew  that  the  fuppofition 
of  the  degeneracy  of  animals  in  confequence  of  the  nearnefs 
of  their  relationfhip  is  not  fo  well  founded  as  has  been  com- 
monly imagined.  The  complete  fuccefs  of  the  contrary 
pradlice  in  the  management  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  reared 
his  beft  ftock  by  the  neareft  affinities,  not  only  without  de- 
o-eneracy  in  any  refpect  whatever,  but  with  a continued  im- 
provement and  amelioration,  makes  ftrongly  againft  the 
opinion  ;■  as  well  as  the  circumftance  of  cattle  in  the  wild 
ftate,  in  particular  fituations,  remaining  for  centuries  with- 
out the  leaft  alteration  taking  place  in  their  form,  or  change 
in  their  colour  or  other  properties.  It  has,  notwithftand- 
ino-,  been  aflerted,  that  in  this  fyftem  of  breeding,,  young 
ftock  decreafe  rapidly  in  fize.  If,  however,  fuch  a circum- 
ttance  was  really  apt  to  occur,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
overlooked  or  difregarded  by  the  very  expert  and  intelligent 
breeder  juft  mentioned,  in  his  long  and  very  extenlive  experi- 
ence of  raifing  various  kinds  of  live  ftock,  by  coupling  the 
molt  perfedt  animals  of  the  fame  line  or  family. 

T^ere  cannot  be  any  doubt,  however,  but  that  by  the 
method  of  croffing  the  breeds  of  animals  much  advantage 
may  be  derived,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  fize,  and  fome 
other  properties  noticed  below ; yet  it  is  obvious,  that  it 
mull  require  the  niceft  care,  and  the  greateft  circumfpeftion, 
in  order  to  fuit  the  animals  in  the  moft  exadl  manner  to  the 
nature  of  the  improvement  that  is  intended,  otherwife  injury, 
inltead  of  advantage,  may  be  the  confequence.  Indeed,  from 
the  injudicious  and  random  method  in  which  improvements 
of  live  ftock,  on  this  principle,  have,  in  general,  been  un- 
dertaken, it  does  not  feem  improbable  but  that  injury  may 
often  have  been  produced  inftead  of  benefit,  by  uniting  fuch 
breeds,  as  from  the  great  diffimilanty  of  their  forms,  quali- 
ties, or  other  properties,  could  not  have  any  chance  of  effect- 
ing the  purpofe  with  utility.  Eefides,  in  almoft  every  dif- 
tridl  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  breeding  fyftem  is  purfut-d 
to  much  extent,  ufeful  breeds  of  domeftic  a inr.als  are  aTerted 
to  have  been  injured  by  the  practice  of  injudicious  croffing, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  various  reports  that  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  : and  lord  Somerville,  in 
his  excellent  view,  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
has  very  pertinently  remarked,  “ that  to  the  mountebank 
dodlrines  of  croffing  diffinilar  breeds,  whom  nature  in  its 
infinite  wifdom  had  let  afunder,  we  are  indebted  for  much 
eonfulion  and  mifmanagement.”  It  cannot,  however,  be 


difputed,  but  that  by  purfuing  this  method  with  judgment 
and  proper  attention,  great  advantages  may  often  be  ob- 
tained, efpecially  in  regard  to  bone  or  fize,  and  the  hide 
or  coat,  as  well  as  in  the  improvement  of  particular  parts  or 
points,  and  probably  in  what  relates  to  tlie  movement  or 
fpeed  of  the  animals.  The  author  of  “ Pradlical  Agricul- 
ture,” has  obferved,  “ As  it  is  in  fome  meafure  a principle 
founded  in  phyfiological  fcience,  and  countenanced  by  the 
obfervation  and  experience  of  ages,  that  animals  are  fome- 
what  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  not  only  propagating  an 
offspring  that  has,  in  a conlijerable  degree,  tlie  properties, 
difpofitions,  and  refemblances  of  themfelves,  but  that  is,  in 
fo  nae  meafure,  lubjefl  to  a limilarity  of  difeale  ;•  it  would  ao- 
pear,  that  although  there  may  be  occafional  deviations,  the 
moft  certain  method,  and  that  which  has  the  beft  foundation 
in  the  nature  and  economy  of  the  animal,  in  fo  far  as  tiie 
particular  qualities  and  other  properties,  befides  thofe  that 
have  been  juft  mentioned,  are  concerned,  is  to  breed  in  the 
fame  line,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  fame  family;  as  by  a careful 
procedure  in  this  way,  the  expert  breeder  may  not  only  have 
the  greateft  fecurity  for  attaining  that  improvement  which 
he  is  anxious  to  produce,  but  run  the  leaft  rifle  of  deteriora- 
tion.” The  fuccefs  of  this  praftice,  it  is  contended,  “ has 
not  merely  been  ihewn  in  the  breeding  of  the  farmer’s  ftock', 
but  alfo  in  that  of  the  fportfman,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
pointers  and  game  cocks  have  been  bred  with  the  p-reatelt 
perfeClion  and  fuperiority  in  this  mode;”  and  that  “ it  is 
by  the  fame  means  that  the  valuable  properties  of  the  race- 
horfe  are  perpetuated  and  preferved.”  “ The  fame  thing  like- 
wife,”  it  is  added,  “ takes  place  ii>  the  vegetable  eco.nomy, 
the  fineft  and  moft  perfc-dl  produdtians  of  this  fort  being 
propagated  by  lowing  feed  feledled  fro.m  the  beft  and  moft 
perfedl  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  and  taking  the  buds  or  off- 
fets  from  the  beft  and  moft  perfeft  trees  of  the  fame  fpecies.” 
“ There  is  alfo  another  circumftance,”  continues  the  fame 
author,  “ that  feerns  to  fhew  the  propriety  and  fuperior  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  of  proceeding  in  the  breedino-  of 
domeftic  animals,  which  is  that,  however  much  the  breeds 
of  live  ftock  may  be  altered  by  climate,  pafture,  and  other 
caufes,  in  what  refpedls  their  colour  and  other  trifling  par- 
ticulars, their  fpecific  charadlers  remain  invariably  the  fame. 
No  caufes  of  thefe  kinds  have  ever  been  capable  of 
changing  any  one  of  the  diftind  breeds,  whether  of  neat 
cattle,  fheep,  horfes,  c-r  hogs,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have 
the  charaderiftic  diftindtions  of  thole  of  any  of  the  others.” 
On  thefe  principles  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  “ by 
having  recourfe  to  occafional  croffing  in  the  above  inten- 
tions, and  the  careful  feledion  of  tlie  m-oit  perfed  animals 
of  the  fame  breed  or  kind,  with  due  attention  to  conftant 
good  feeding,  the  improvement  of  live  Hock  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  greateft  perfedion.” 

. “ But  as  the  principal  objed  of  the  breeding  farm.er  muft: 
conftantly  be  that  of  obtaining  fuch  animals  as  will  afford 
him  the  largeft  profit,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  afeertain  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  animal  that  may  be  moft  advantageous 
in  this  view,  or  which  pays  the  beft  for  t!ie  food  that  is  con- 
fumed,  as  by  this  means  it  will  be  feen  what  points  are  the 
moft  defirable  or  ufefuJ  in  a breed  or  variety,  and  what  cir- 
cumftances  ought  to  be  attended  to,  fo  as  to  juftify  its  intro- 
dudion  in  preference  to  any  otiier.” 

The  properties  wliich  feem  the  moft  particularly  to  in- 
tereft  the  breeder,  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  different 
forts  of  live  ftock,  are  principally  thofe  of  form  or  fhape, 
fize,  difpofition,  hardinefs,  quick  maturity,  nature  of  fljffi,. 
.fattening  property,  milk,  hide,  aptitude  for  labour,  and  the 
quality  of  the  breed,  or  in  the  language  of  the  art.  Hood. 
With  regard  to  form,  the  notions  of  breeders  have  been 
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confidevab'ly  at  variance  ; but  It  would  feem  that  there  can 
only  be  one  perfedt  form,  which  muft  be  that  which  appro- 
pinquates the  moft  to  exadtuels  in  the  fhape  and  proportion 
of  the  different  parts.  This,  fliould,  therefore,  be  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  improver,  v/hatever  the  nature  or  breed  of 
the  animal  may  be. 

The  writer,  mentioned  above,  conceives,  that  “ in  this 
view  a perfectly  formed  animal  fliould  have  an  exact  pro- 
portion and  confiftency  in  all  the  different  parts;  the  head 
neat  and  compadtly  formed,  being  neither  too  large  nor  of 
too  great  length  ; the  eyes  bright  and  prominent ; the  neck 
not  of  too  great  length,  but  fomewhat  thin,  gradually  nar- 
rowing from  the  bread  towards  the  head,  to  which  it  fliould 
be  neatly  attached  ; tlie  theil  round,  wide,  full,  and  of 
deep  girth  ; the  length  of  the  legs  well  proportioned  to  the 
iize ; the  fore  ones  llraight  and  clean,  the  hind  ones  form- 
ing an  angle  at  the  hock  fo  as  to  ftand  well  under  the  loins ; 
the  diftaiice  between  the  feet  in  the  different  extremities 
equal ; the  feet  round  and  even  ; the  hoofs  ftraight ; the 
back  and  loins  ftraight  and  broad  ; the  belly  firm  and  capa- 
cious ; the  quai'ters  deep,  full,  and  well  fleflied  downwards.” 
This  would  feem  to  conftitute  that  “ utility  of  form,”  which 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  moft  enlightened  modern  breeders  : 
and  it  has  been  fuggefted  as  probable,  that  fuch  a form  may 
be  the  moft  adapted  to  the  principal  objebf  of  the  grazier, 
that  of  taking  on  and  fuftaining  flefh  in  the  procefs  of  fattea- 
ing ; as  where  animals  greatly  exceed  or  fall  ftrort  of  fuch 
juft  proportions  of  parts,  there  mull  be  difadvantage  either 
in  their  being  weak  and  lefs  difpofed  to  fatten,  of  courfe 
requiring  a larger  proportion  of  food,  and  more  time  in 
finiihing  the  bufinefs  ; or  in  their  being  deficient  in  the  gene- 
ral weight  and  value  of  the  meat,  from  their  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  fattened  on  the  heft  parts.  Mr.  Young  has  indeed 
obferved,  in  his  Eaftern  Tour,  that  it  has  been  the  conftant 
pradlice  of  Mr.  Bakewell  to  procure  fuch  animals,  whether 
of  the  cattle  or  flicep  kind,  as  were  capable  of  weighing  the 

moft  in  the  moft  valuable  joints,”  as  “ there  is  a great  dif- 
ference between  an  ox  of  fifty  ftone  carrying  thirty  in  roaft- 
ing  pieces,  and  twenty  in  coarfe  boiling  ones,  and  another 
carrying  thirty  in  the  latter,  and  twenty  in  the  former.” 
The  utility  of  attending  to  this  circumftaiice  cannot  be  dif- 
puted  ; and  it  may  likewifc,  in  particular  cafes,  be  of  much 
benefit  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  confumption,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  animal,  as  where  fome  parts  are  more 
in  demand  than  others  in  the  market,  and  of  courfe  fell  at 
higher  prices,  that  fliould  be  taken  into  the  account  of  the 
breeder,  and  that  flnape  which  is  moft  favourable  in  this  view 
more  particularly  attended  to. 

It  is  fuppofed  probable,  that  improvement  in  thefe  as  well 
as  many  other  points  of  importance  depends  upon  a juft  pro- 
portion and  fymmetry  of  parts  in  the  animals  made  ufe  of  for 
the  purpofe.  And  it  is  conceived  not  improbable  but  that 
the  “ excellence  of  the  moft  valuable  points  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  live  ftock  may,  in  fome  meafure,  bear  a propor- 
tion to  the  goodnefs  of  the  form  in  the  animal.” 

The  fine  fulnefs  of  fliape  ufually  diftinguiftied  by  the 
breeder  under  the  term  “ beauty  of  form,”  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  very  different  from  that  of  “ utility  of  form,”  and 
to  confift  in  a greater  roundnefs  of  the  parts,  with  a lefs  bony 
protuberant  appearance. 

Though  it  cannot  but  be  a matter  of  much  advantage  to 
bring  the  ftiape  of  domeftic  animals  to  as  high  a ftate  of 
perfetlion  as  poffible,  yet  utility,  or  what  may  be  termed 
profit,  ought  to  be  more  particulary  regarded  as  being  the 
main  objeft  of  the  breeding  farmer. 

In  regard  to  the  fecond  property,  that  of ^ze,  the  queftion 
does  not  ieem  to  be  yet  decided,  whether  large  or  fmall 


animals  pay  the  bell  for  the  food  they  confume,  nor  does  it 
appear  capable  of  being  eafily  afeertained,  as  it  muft  obvioufly 
be  influenced  by  a variety  of  caufes.  It  is  a property 
that  may,  however,  be  defirable  where  the  chief  obje£l  of 
the  grazier  is  that  of  feeding  to  a great  weight,  efpecially 
where  the  fiypply  of  food  is  rich  and  abundant,  but  in  other 
circumftances,  it  is  perhaps  not  fo  neceffary  to  be  attended 
to.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  meat  afforded  by- 
large  and  fmall  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  va- 
lue of  the  food  which  they  differently  confume,  that  is  to  be 
confidered.  The  experience  of  graziers  would  appear  to 
rather  favour  fmallnefs  of  fize,  from  the  animals  fattening 
with  more  expedition,  and  paying  them  better. ' And  the 
judgment  of  Bakewell  is  in  fupport  of  the  fame  conclufion,  as 
he  found  that  the  “ Imaller  the  bone,  the  truer  the  make  of 
the  beaft,  and  the  quicker  in  fattening.”  Mr.  Young  has  alfo 
obfei-ved,  in  refpedl  to  the  large  fized  breeds  of  cattle,  as  the 
Lincolnlhire  and  Holdernefs,  that,  though  large,  their  fize 
lies  in  their  bones,  they  may  be  fattened  with  lofs,  but  can- 
never  pay  fo  much  for  a given  proportion  of  grafs  as  the 
fmall-boned  long-horned  fort. 

Mr.  Knight,  an  intelligent  obferver,  however,  contends 
that  large  animals  are  the  moft  profitable,  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  confume  food  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
as  on  putting  the  queftion  to  different  breeders,  in  different 
parts,  he  found  they  were  uniformly  of  opinion,  “ that  the 
fame  quantity  of  food  was  given  to  the  fmalleft  and  the 
largeft  beafts  of  the  fame  age  ; that  the  largeft,  even  when 
not  mafter  of  the  food,  often  kept  itfelf  in  the  beft  condition  ; 
and  that  every  thing  depended  on  the  difpofition  to  fatten, 
and  very  little  on  the  fize  of  the  animal.”  His  own  ex- 
perience is  likewife  in  fupport  of  the  fame  pofition.  It  is 
notwithftanding  allowed  that  a limited  number  of  large  cattle 
will  generally  confume  more  than  an  equal  number  of  fmall. 
This  has  been  clearly  fliewn  by  the  pradlice  of  graziers  in 
moft  places,  as  they  have  found,  that  with  fmall  animals  they 
can  often  ftock  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  But 
in  the  confiimption  of  food  a great  deal  muft  alfo  depend  on 
the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  digeftive  organs  of  the  animals. 
There  is  another  circumftaiice  that  is  neceffary  to  be  regard- 
ed as  being  in  fome  meafure  connected  with  fize,  which  is 
tint  of  the  quality  of  the  flefli.  This  is,  in  general,  allowed 
to  be  the  lineft  and  moft  delicate,  in  the  fmaller  forts ; 
which  would  feem  to  be  really  the  cafe  from  the  grain  or 
mufcular  fibre  being  fmaller,  and  of  courfe  finer.  The  tafte 
of  the  epicure  alfo  affords  a further  proof  of  the  fame  thing, 
in  conftantly  preferring  the  meat  of  fmall-fized  animals  of 
different  kinds.  On  this  account  it  has  been  commonly 
fuppofed  that  the  meat  of  fmall-fized  animals,  is  worth  more 
for  a given  quantity,  than  that  of  large  ones.  Mr.  Knight, 
however,  contends,  “ that  if  the  animal  be  taken  as  it  ftands 
in  the  paftnre  or  ftall,  the  contrary  is  the  truth  ; but  when  the 
butcher  merely  buys  what  are  teumed  the  valuable  parts,  and 
receives  the  offal  into  the  bargain,  he  will  unqueftionably, 
for  obvious  reafons,  give  more  for  two  cows  of  twelve  ftone 
each  a quarter,  than  for  one  of  twenty-four.  The  offal  is 
of  much  greater  value,  befides  a confiderable  advantage  in  the 
hides.  The  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  animals, 
when  living,  and  of  the  four  quarters,  when  dead,  is  always 
in  an  inverfe  proportion  to  their  fizes,  when  their  forms  and 
merits  are  equal ; but  the  bones  will  then  be  in  proportion 
to  the  living  weight,  and  therefore,  it  is  concluded,  fmall 
animals  muft  be,  in  this  cafe,  moft  difadvantageous  to  the  con- 
fiimer.”  However,  as  the  flefh  of  large  animals,  from  the 
greater  fize  of  their  mufcles,  would  appear  to  be  more  coarfe 
in  the  grain ; it  is  probable,  that  upon  the  whole,  it  muft 
fell  at  a lower  price  in  the  market.  It  has  likewife  been 
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fuppored  to  be  an  advantage  on  the  fide  of  large  animals, 
that  the  meat,  when  preferved,  retains  the  juices  more 
perfectly,  and  that  there  is  lefs  wafte  in  outfides. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  fmall  fized  animals  are  in  general 
more  hardy  than  large  ones,  Mr.  Knight  remarks,  “ that  if  it 
be  meant  merely  that  they  are  capable  of  fubiifting  on  fliorter 
herbage,  it  is  right ; as  a large  animal,  though  it  may  have 
exafUy  the  fame  form  as  the  fmall  one,  neceflarily  requires 
more  time  for  reft.  It  feeds  and  removes  itfelf  with  greater 
labour;  and  notwithftanding  it  may  be  as  ftrong  again,  as 
having  double  the  weight,  it  will  ftill,  in  relation  to  itfelf, 
be  a weaker  animal.  Its  head  and  neck  will  be  as  heavy 
again,  and  from  their  greater  length,  the  weight  will  recede 
faither  from  the  centreof  motion  in  the  fhoulder,confequently 
ancreafe  in  power  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  : and  the  fame 
thing  holds  good  in  refpeeft  to  the  whole  of  the  limbs.”  But 
that  “in  the  ftall  or  the  fold,  where  large  oxen  are  moftly  fed, 
thefe  difadvantages  are  of  no  confequence,  as  the  food  is  re- 
ceived without  the  trouble  of  looking  for  it ; and  if  the  ue- 
ceflity  of  a better  pafture  does  not  proceed  from  the  large 
animal  confuming  much  more,  but  from  lefs  power  in  col- 
lefting  food,  the  confequence  will  be,  that  it  muft  afford  the 
iargeft  weightof  flefti  withthe  fmalleft  confumptionof  grafs.” 

With  regard  to  the  injury  done  to  the  ground  by  poach- 
ing, being  greater  in  large  than  fmall  fized  animals ; the 
fame  writer  oblerves,  “ that  the  queftion  is  not,  whether  the 
feet  of  the  former  be  wider  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
but  whether  the  feet  and  mouths  of  two  fmall  animals  will 
not  injure  the  herbage  more  than  thofe  of  one  large  one.”  In 
favour  of  the  latter  it  is  contended,  that  fmall  iheep  do  not 
produce  any  mifehief  at  all  in  this  way,  yet  that  a fcore, 
weighing  a ton  in  the  aggregate,  will  do  more  harm  to  a 
rich  pafture  in  forty-eight  hours,  than  an  ox  of  the  fame 
weight  in  a week.  But  though  this  may,  in  fome  degree,  be 
true,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  but  that  fmall  ftock  may 
be  kept  longer  in  the  pallures  in  the  autumn,  than  large, 
without  mifehief  by  poaching,  which  is  a great  advantage 
in  many  cafe.s  to  the  farmer. 

In  milking  ftock  the  advantage  is  allowed  to  be  on  the 
fide  of  fmall  fize,  as  fuch  animals  give,  individually,  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  milk  as  thofe  of  the  large  kind,  and  are 
capable  of  being  fupported  on  fhorter  herbage,  without  in- 
juring the  land  in  the  fame  degree. 

There  are  likewife  advantages  in  the  fmall  fized  animals, 
in  their  being  capable  of  being  wholly  fattened  on  grafs 
without  the  aid  of  other  more  expenfive  kinds  of  food,  and 
on  inferior  paftures,  as  well  as  in  their  being  procured  by 
the  grazier  with  greater  facility  ; being  more  adapted  to  the 
conveniencies  of  different  fituations,  and  the  lofs  being  lefs, 
in  cafe  of  accidents. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  each  fize  of  ftock  has  ad- 
vantages, under  particular  circumftances,  the  breeder  (hould 
be  chiefly  regulated  in  his  condudf  by  the  nature  of  his  paf- 
tures, and  the  command  he  has  of  other  forts  of  food. 

In  refpedl  to  the  d'lfpofition  of  animals,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  muft  be  advantageous  to  the  farmer  to 
have  them  tame  and  gentle  without  their  being  fluggifli  or 
too  dull,  as  they  will  be  not  only  lefs  difpofed'  to  ramble, 
but  be  fed,  reared,  and  fattened  with  lefs  trouble,  and  with 
a fmaller  proportion  of  food.  That  this  property  is  much 
influenced  by  the  mode  in  which  the  animals  are  reared  is 
fully  feen  by  the  facility  with  which  they  were  managed  in- 
the  pradlice  of  Mr.  Bakewell. 

The  quality  of  hardinefs  is  likewife  extremely  definable  and 
interefting  to  the  grazing  farmer,  in  moll  cafes,  but  parti- 
cularly in  bleak  and  expofed  fituations,  as  fuch  forts  of  ftock 
conftantly  fucceed  better,  and  keep  themfelves  in  more  per- 


fe£l  condition,  than  thofe  in  the  contrary  circumftances.. 
It  is  probable  that  this  property  depends  in  a confiderable 
degree  on  the  nature  of  the  breed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  animals  have  been  reared.  It  has  often  been  fuppofed 
to  be  denoted  by  a darknels  of  colour,  and  a roughnefs  in 
the  hair  ; but  to  thefe  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  ■ 
Qidcknefs  of  arriving  at  maturity  is  another  quality  that 
greatly  interells  the  breeding  farmer,  as  his  profits  are  ob- 
vioufly  much  influenced  by  it.  And  it  is  likewife  of  much 
importance  to  the  public,  as  the  abundance  of  fupply  muft 
obvioufly  be  much  connedled  with  it.  The  length  of  time 
that  different  forts  of  live  ftock  may  be  kept  with  advantage, 
under  different  circumftances,  has,  however,  not  been  yet 
well  afeertained,  but  neat  cattle  may  generally,  it  is  fup- 
pofed, be  kept  longer  with  profit  to  the  farmer  than  llieep. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  method  in  which  the  ani- 
mals are  treated  in  refpedl  to  food  muft  greatly  influence  the 
matter,  as  where  they  are  abundantly  fupplied  at  all  times, 
and  of  courfe  conftantly  preferved  in  a thriving  ftate,  they 
will,  without  doubt,  arrive  much  earlier  at  a ftate  of  ma- 
turity, than  when  the  contrary  is  the  cafe.  In  all  forts  of 
ftock  this  muft  invariably  be  the  confequence.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  well  obferved,  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  that  where 
the  animals  are  conftantly  well  fed,  a greater  progrefs  will 
be  made  in  three  years,  than  in  the  common  pinching  mode 
can  be  made  in  five.  The  neceffity  and  advantage  of  not 
fuffering  live  ftock  of  any  kind  to  be  reftridled,  efpecially  ia 
their  more  early  growth,  from  the  want  of  due  care,  food, 
and  warmth,  are  therefore  fufficiently  clear,  and  fliould 
never  be  difregarded  by  the  breeder  in  rearing  of  his  ftock- 

In  addition  to  the  obfervations  that  have  been  already 
made  on  the  nature  of  the  JleJJj  of  animals,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  its  goodnefs  probably  in  a great  meafure  de- 
pends on  the  breed  being  a quality  inherent  in  the  mufcular 
fubftance.  Mr.  Marfhall  has  indeed  obferved,  in  the  Rural 
Economy  of  the  Midland  Diftrifts,  that  there  “ the  giain. 
is  clearly  underftood  to  depend  wholly  on  the  breed,  and 
not,  as  has  been  heretofore  confidered,  on  the  fize  of  the 
animal.”  Experiments  are  wanting  to  (hew  how  far  the 
flavour  and  colour  of  the  flefli  of  efifferent  animals  may  de- 
pend on  or  be  influenced  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  tl  e 
food  on  which  they  are  fed,  and  on  the  breed.  The  com- 
mon  notion  of  its  being  in  lome  degree  conucdled  with  the 
colour  of  the  flcin  of  the  animal,  is  moil  probably  without  any 
real  foundation.  The  great  deviations  that  have  fometimes 
been  obferved  in  the  flefli  of  animals  from  the  natural  ap- 
pearance, can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  fuppofuion  of 
their  being  difeafed.  It  is  remarked  in  a late  work  on  prac- 
tical agriculture,  that  “ in  the  living  ftate  the  proofs  of  good 
flefli  are  a mellow,  elaftic,  rather  firm  feel,  without  any  de- 
gree of  harfhnefs,  and  in  the  dead  condition  a,  fimilarity  of 
feel,  with  a fine  grain  and  marbly  appearance.”  There  may 
likewife  be  fome  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  flefli  of  ani- 
mals in  proportion  as  they  are  more  old  or  young,  being  in 
the  former  cafe  more  hard  and  lefs  tender  and  juicy  than  in 
the  latter.  The  finenefs  of  rhe  grain  may  alfo  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  animal  is  male  or  female,  being  in  general  coaifer 
in  the  former  than  the  latter. 

The  difpoftion  to  fatten,  readily  while  young  is  another 
property  which  has  fome  relation  to  that  juft  noticed  ; and 
which  greatly  interefts  the  profits  of  the  grazing  farmer,  as 
where  it  does  not  occur,  a large  proportion  of  food  muft 
often  be  confumed  to  little  or  no  advantage.  It  is  w'dl 
known,  that  fome  animals  of  different  kinds,  and  fome  par- 
ticular breeds  of  different  forts  of  animals,  become  readily 
fat  w'ith  but  a trifling  confumption  of  food,  while  others- 
that  confume  in  a vallly  iacreafed  proportion  have  not  the 
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leaft  appearance  of  attaining  fuch  a Hate  ; but  the  principle 
on  which  this  depends  has  not  been  yet  fully  afcertained. 
From  the  little  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained  on  the 
fubjedt,  it  would  feem  to  be  a quality  fome  way  or  other 
connected  with  the  finallnefsof  bone.  In  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Bakewell  and  fome  other  intelligent  breeders,  it  was 
found  to  depend  much  upon  the  goodnefs  of  form  and  the 
breed.  But  whether  it  depends  on  thefe,  or  is  the  confe- 
quense  of  fome  particular  (late  or  Itructure  of  the  digehive 
or  other  internal  organs,  it  is  evidently  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer  to  have  fuch  animals  as  not  only  fatten  readily, 
but  in  many  cafes,  as  can  be  fupported  on  the  inferior  forts 
of  food.  The  oppofition  that  has  been  made  to  the  utility 
of  this  quality  on  the  fcore  of  the  over-fattening  of  animals, 
and  the  fappofilion  that  fuch  fat  meat  is  leis  ufeful,  as  well  as 
lefs  economical  in  the  confumption-,  is  probably  without  any 
foundation  in  truth  or  jufi;  obfervation,  as  the  grazier  has 
no  other  means  of  increafing  the  quantity  bf  lean  meat  in  his 
feeding  Ifock,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  fattening 
property.  This  quality  fhould  of  courfc  be  conftantly  kept 
in  view  by  the  breeder  in  raifing  of  his  flock,  whatever  the 
kind  may  be. 

The  ftate  of  the  hide  or  Jkin  is  likewife  a circumftance 
that  fliould  be  attended  to  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  as 
fltowing,  in  fome  degree,  their  difpofition  to  become  fat. 
When  it  has  a foft  filky  feel  there  is  raoftly  a difpofition  in 
the  animal  to  fatter,  in  an  expeditious  manner,  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  an  advantage  in  being  more  diftenfible,  and  of 
coiirfe  more  adapted  to  admit  a large  increafe  of  flcfli. 
Thick  hides  may,  however,  have  advantages  in  cold  ex- 
pofed  fituatioiis,  where  warmth  is  more  particularly  necef- 
fary  to  the  animals. 

The  quality  of  furnifhing  a large  fnpply  of  milh.,  with  the 
lead  poflible  expenditure  of  food,  is  another  property  in  ani- 
mals that  ought  not,  by  any  means,  be  overlooked  by  the 
breeding  farmer.  How  far  a feparate  and  diflincl  breed 
fhould  be  provided  for  this  purpofe,  or  one  partly  adapted 
to  this  life,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  butcher,  be  employed, 
is  a point  that  has  not  yet  been  determined  ; but  as  it  is 
well  known,  that  fuch  cows  as  have  much  tendency  to  fat- 
ten feldom  or  ever  afford  any  large  quantity  of  milk  ; there 
fhould  probably  he  a breed  exclufively  lor  the  purpofe  of  the 
dairy.  Sir  John  Sinclair  has,  however,  fuggefted  it  as  pro- 
bable, “ that,  by  great  attention,  a breed  might  be  reared, 
the  males  of  which  might,  in  every  refpedl,  be  well  calculated 
for  the  fliainbles  ; and  the  females,  when  young,  produce 
abundant  quantities  of  good  milk,  yet,  when  they  reached 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  be  eafily  fattened.”  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  this  would  be  the  moft  valuable  breed  that  could 
be  produced,  and  that  fome  of  the  Scotch  breeds  have  nearly 
attained  fuch  a ftate  of  perfedlion. 

The  capability  of  performing  labour  in  an  eafy  and  pro- 
per manner  is  another  property,  that,  in  many  cafes,  demands 
the  attention  of  the  breeder,  efpecially  in  neat  cattle  and 
horfes  ; but  in  refpedl  to  the  former  fort  of  flock,  it  has  not 
yet  been,  by  any  m.eans,  decided,  whether  there  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  the  increafe  of  meat  by  working  the  animals,  or 
v.’hether  there  may  not  be  fome  difadvantage  in  their  growth 
being  retarded  by  the  pradlice.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
difputed,  but  that  where  cattle  are  made  to  undergo  much 
labour,  they  muft  be  a greater  length  of  time  before  they 
can  be  in  a proper  ftate  to  be  brought  to  the  market  ; and 
it  would  feem  that  the  growth  of  the  animals  muft  alfo  be 
leffened  ; however,  as  they  are  capable  of  being  reared  and 
kept  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  horfes,  a breed  well  cal- 
culated for  this  life  may,  in  many  inftances,  be  an  objedt  of 
great  confequence  to  the  farmer. 


The  inhereat  property  of  a breed,  or  what  is  ufually 
termed  blood,  is  likewife  a quality  that  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  breeder  in  the  raifing  of  live  flock.  This  is 
moflly  fhown  in  the  external  appearance,  and  of  courfe  may 
ferve  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  grazier  in  choofing  fuclx 
animals  as  may  be  the  befl.  fuited  to  fuch  improvements  as 
he  may  have  in  contemplation. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
breeder  fliould  be  diredlcd  in  his  attempts  at  improvements 
of  this  nature,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  they  are  chief- 
ly to  be  accompliflied.  And  it  has  been  remarked  by  Ur, 
Uickfon,  in  his  Syflem  of  Pradlical  Agriculture,  that  “ the 
fuccefs  of  his  endeavours,  to  whatever  fpecies  of  excellence 
his  attention  may  be  direAed,  muft  obvioufly,  in  a great 
meafure,  depend  upon  the  accuracy  and  correAnefs  of  his 
judgment  in  chooling  thofe  breeds,  of  whatever  fort  of  live 
llock  they  may  be,  that  are  moft  adapted  to  his  circum- 
ftances  ; and  in  feleAing  fuch  individuals,  both  male  and 
female,  of  fuch  breeds,  as  are  the  moft  perfeA  and  exaA  in 
their  different  parts  and  pi'operties  ; cautioufly  continuing 
to  breed  from  the.m,  without  ever  luffering  the  leaft  inter- 
mixture by  the  admiffion  of  thofe  of  inferior  qualities  ; ad- 
vancing in  this  way,  with  the  niceft  attention  to  fuch  faults 
or  defeAs,  however  trifling,  as  may  arife,  fo  as  ty  alter  and 
correA  them  by  appropriate  pairing  in  the  fucceeding  gene- 
rations. And  as  an  indifpentible  alliftant  in  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking he  muft  conftantly  liave  recourfe  to  the  aid  of 
good  and  abundant  keep  at  all  feafons,  with  fuitable  degrees 
of  flielter  and  warmth  for  both  the  old  and  young  llock  ; fo 
that  they  may  never  decline  in  fleih  or  be  checked  in  their 
growth.”  This,  continues  he,  “ would  feem  to  couftitute’the 
great  fecret  of  the  important  art  of  breeding  live  ftock, 
which  the  fuperior  difeernment  and  unwearied  perfevcrance 
of  a I'lngle  individual  raifed  to  a degree  of  notice  and  per- 
feAton  that  has  had  the  happieft  effeAs  in  bringing  the  im- 
provement of  our  domeftic  animals  to  a ftate  of  excellence 
perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  country.”  See  Cattle  and 
Live  Stock. 

Breeding  See  Fish-^o«^/. 

Breeding  of  horfes,  dugs.  See.  See  Horse,  See. 

BREEF-rurffj-,  denote  a kind  of  falfe  cards,  either  longer 
or  broader  than  the  reft,  whereby  they  may  be  known  and 
diftinguilhed. 

BREEN,  G.  V.  in  Biography,  an  engraver  of  fome 
merit,  wliofe  time  is  not  afcertained,  who  worked  entirely^ 
with  the  graver,  and  imitated  the  ftyle  of  James  de  Gheyn, 
from  whom  he  probably  received  his  firft  inftruAions  ; 
though  he  never  equalled  his  mailer,  either  in  correAiiefs  of 
defign,  or  mechanical  execution.  Strutt. 

BREENBERG,  Bartholomew,  called  Bartolo- 
meo, a painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1620, 
and  went,  at  an  early  period,  for  improvement  to  Rome  ; 
where  the  fociety  of  Elemifli  painters,  called  “ Bentvogels,” 
diftinguilhed  him  by  the  appellation  of  Bartolomeo,  Among 
the  fuperb  ruins  and  beautiful  objeAs,  in  and  about  this 
city,  he  acquired  an  elegant  tafte  ; and  he  peculiarly  ex- 
celled in  landfcapes,  which  he  enriched  with  hiftorical  fub- 
jeAs,  The  figures  and  animals,  wliich  he  introduced,  were 
elegantly  difpofed,  and  executed  with  fpirit  and  freedom  : 
efpecially  when  they  were  not  larger  than  the  fmall  fize,  in 
which  he  ufually  painted  them.  His  manner,  particularly 
with  refpeA  to  colouring,  gradually  improved  ; his  touch  is 
light  and  fpirited,  his  tone  of  colouring  very  pleafing,  his 
tafte  altogether  of  the  Roman  fchool,  and  his  piAures  are 
diftinguilhed  both  by  force  and  delicacy.  The  draperies  of 
his  figures,  which  are  gracefully  proportioned  and  defigned, 
are  eafy  and  ornamental,  and  in  his  fmalleft  figures,  tiie  ex- 
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preiTion  is  lively,  fenfible,  and  natural.  His  piilures  are 
■exceedingly  rare,  and  highly  valued.  We  have  of  his  etch- 
ing a fet  of  24  views,  and  landfcapes,  ornamented  with 
ruins,  &c.  from  his  own  deligns.  He  died  in  1660.  Pil- 
kington  and  Strutt. 

BREESEBACH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany, 
which  runs  into  the  Unftrut,  4 miles  S.  of  Weitenfee,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 

BREEZE,  a ihifting  wind,  blowing  from  the  fea  and 
land  alternately,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  or  night ; 
only  fenfible  near  the  coalls. 

The  fea-breeze,,  Dampier  obfervcs,  commonly  rifes  in 
the  morning  about  nine,  proceeding  llowly  in  a fine  fmall 
black  curl  on  the  water  tenvards  the  fnore  : it  increafes  gra- 
dually till  twelve,  and  dies  about  five. — Upon  its  cealing, 
the  land-breeze’commences,  which  increafes  till  twelve  ; and 
is  fucceeded  in  the  morning  by  the  fea-breeze  again.  The 
fea-breezes  rule  by  day,  and  the  land-breezes  by  night ; fo 
that,  dividing  their  empire,  they  remain  as  conftant  as  the 
feafons  of  the  year,  or  couife  of  the  fun,  on  which  they 
feem  alone  to  depend  ; not  but  that  they  appear  fooner  or 
later,  ftronger  or  weaker,  in  fome  places  than  others,  and 
vary  the  alternative  according  to  the  feveral  latitudes,  fitu- 
ations,  foils,  mountains,  vallies,  woods,  and  other  circum- 
llances  of  the  countries  where  they  are  found. 

In  fome  countries,  the  fea-breezes  appear  only  to  be  ef- 
forts of  the  general  or  trade-wind,  as  at  Barbadoes,  and  in 
many  places  between  the  tropics,  where  the  general  wind, 
if  not  impeded  by  mountains  or  iilands,  blows  frellr  in  the 
day-time,  but,  after  fun  let,  the  terrellrial  exhalations  be- 
coming precipitated,  produce  a new  wind,  which  is  not  only 
able  to  make  head  againll  the  trade-wind,  but  to  repel  it 
from  their  coafts. 

The  fea-breezes  do  not  all  come  from  the  fame  point  of 
the  compafs,  but  from  different  points  as  the  land  lies. 

In  Brazil  and  many  of  the  Caribbee  iilands,  they  have 
no  land-breeze,  efpecially  if  the  lliores  lie  low,  as  at  Bar- 
badoes, where  the  general  or  eaftern  wind  blows  from  one 
end  of  the  ille  to  the  other,  and  ferves  inllead  of  the  land- 
breeze.  In  other  places  they  want  the  fea-breeze,  efpe- 
ally  between  the  tropics,  in  coafts  which  lie  wefterly,  as  in 
the  weftern  kingdoms  of  Africa. 

If  either  the  eafterly  or  wefterly  winds  blow  frelh,  they 
hinder  both  the  land  and  fea-breezes  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
of  which  thofe  are  always  found  the  weakeft  which  rife 
iateft.  In  England,  in  very  hot  days,  and  when  no  other 
winds  are  ftirring,  the  like  alternation  of  land  and  fea- 
breezes  may  be  obferved  on  our  coafts,  though  with  little 
certitude,  any  where  to  the  northward  of  Portugal. 

Breezes  are  more  conftant  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  and 
more  between  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  general  caufe  of  thofe  alternate  breezes  which  fet  on 
and  off  the  coafts  in  hot  countries,  is  the  greater  rarefac- 
.tion  of  the  air  by  refledled  heat,  and  by  fermenting  exhala- 
tions over  the  land  than  over  the  water  ; the  denfer  air  from 
the  water  becomes  a fea-breeze  in  the  day  ; but  this  air,  con- 
denfed  again,  by  the  cold  of  the  night,  may  then  occafion  a 
land-breeze. 

The  caufe  of  this  alternation  of  fea  and  land-breezes  may 
be  familiarly  illuftrated  by  placing  a common  pewter  water- 
plate  in  the  midft  of  a large  vefl'el,  and  filling  the  former, 
firft  with  hot  water,  and  the  latter  with  cold,  and  holding 
a taper  juft  blown  out  at  the  edge  of  the  plate;  in  which 
cafe,  the  fmoke  will  be  obferved  to  gather  over  the  plate 
which  has  heated,  and  of  courfe  rarefied  the  fuperincumbent 
air ; but  if  this  experiment  be  inverted,  and  the  plate  filled 
with  cold  water,  whilft  the  larger  veffel  is  filled  with  hot 
water,  the  fmoke  of  the  taper,  held  near  the  plate,  will  be 
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feen  to  move  towards  the  rarefied  air  that  reds  over  the  hot 
water  in  the  larger  veffel. 

Breezes  differ  from  etef^a,  or  trade-winds,  as  the  former 
are  diurnal,  or  have  their  periods  each  day  ; and,  befides, 
they  are  only  perceived  near  the  fhore  or  coaft  ; whereas  the 
latter  are  anniverfary,  and  blow  at  a diftance  from  land. 
Phil.  Tranf.  183.  p.  158.  See  Wind. 

Breeze,  in  Brlck-mahing,  are  fmall  aflres  and  cinders 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  coals,  for  the  burning  of 
bricks.  But  as  this  does  not  fo  well  anfwer  the  end,  the 
ufe  of  it  was  prohibited  by  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35.  but  allowed 
by  3 Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  lo  Geo.  III.  cap.  49. 

Breeze^^.  See  Oestrus  and  G^vyfly. 

BREFFNY,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  an  ancient  dif- 
tri£l  of  Ireland,  which  included  the  prefent  counties  of 
Cavan  and  Leitrim,  with  part  of  Longford.  It  was  divided 
into  eaft  and  weft,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hii- 
torv  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  not  divided  into  counties  until  the 
reign  of  James  the  Iff. 

B.REG,  a fmall  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  Valais,  near 
the  river  Brone.  N.  lat.  46^  7^-  ^otig.  7°  1 6'. 

B REG  ANCON,  a fortrefs  of  France,  fituate  on  a fgaall 
iftand  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  between  Toulon 
and  St.  Tropez. 

BREGANZA,  a fmall  place  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  Vicenza,  famous  for  a lufeious  wine  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

BREGE,  a fmall  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swa- 
bia, which  joins  the  Bribach,  below  the  towm  of  Donef- 
chingen. 

BREGENTZ,  or  Bregenz,  in  Latin,  Comitafus  Brl- 
gantius,  a county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  but 
annexed  to  the  circle  of  Auftria,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  territory  of  Wangen,  on  the  eaft,  by  the  bifhopric  of 
Augfburg,  and  the  county  of  Tyrol,  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
counties  of  Pludentz  and  Montfort,  and  on  the  weft,  by 
the  Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Conftance.  It  anciently  belonged 
to  the  counts  of  Montfort ; but  in  1451,  part  of  it  was  fold 
to  the  archduke  Sigifmund  for  35,592  Rhenifti  florins  ; 
and  in  1523,  the  other  part  was  fold  for  50,000  Rhenifti 
florins,  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand.  The  capital  of  the 
fame  name  is  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
ftance ; it  has  feveral  iron  vyorks  in  its  vicinity,  and  an  ad- 
joining citadel  feated  on  a mountain,  and  named  Pfanen- 
berg.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town  is  the  “ Bregenz-clans,” 
w'hich  is  a ftrong  pafs.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  French 
on  the  9tli  of  Auguft  1796.  It  lies  6o'mlles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Zurich.  N.  lat.  47°  31'.  E.  long.  9"  50'.  The  river 
Bregenz  runs  into  the  lake  of  Conftance  near  the  towm. 

BREGLIO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  county  of  Nice,  feated  on  the  river  Rodia. 

BREGMA,  or  Fontanel,  in  Anatomy,  is  a fpace  left 
between  tlie  parietal  or  frontal  bones  in  the  foetus,  in  which 
the  pulfation  of  the  brain  may  be  felt.  There  is  frequently 
a fimilar  vacancy  betw'een  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones 
which  is  termed  the  pofterior  frontal.  See  Cranium. 

BREGNANO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  feated  on  the  river  Sevefe. 

BREGNO,  Valdi.  See  Brenna. 

BRE'HAL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Cou- 
tances,  3 leagues  S.S.W.  of  Coutances.  The  town  con- 
tains 1373,  and  the  canton  14,251  inhabitants;  the  .terri- 
tory comprehends  197^  kiliometres,  and  16  communes. 

BREHAN  Loudeac,  a town  of  France,  iu  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  6 miles  N.  of  Joffelin. 

BREHAR,  or  Bryer,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Scilly 
iflands,  lying  about  30  miles  direftly  weft  of  the  Land’s  End 
N n iu 
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in  Cornwall,  N.W.  of  St.  Mary,  and  W.  of  Trefcaw,  two 
other  i/lands.  It  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  contains  feveral 
barrows  and  monuments  of  the  Druids,  and  is  inhabited  by 
50  families.  It  abounds  with  fea  and  land  fowls,  excellent 
iamphire,  and  a variety  of  medical  herbs.  N.  lat.  50°  2'. 
VV.  long.  6^  47'. 

BREHEMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; 4 leagues  W.  of  Tours. 

BREHNA,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  and 
eledlorate  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  the  prefedlurate  of  Bit- 
terfeld,  having  both  feat  and  voice  at  the  provincial  diets  ; 
12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Flalle. 

BREHONS,  in  Antiquity,  hereditary  judges  belonging 
to  the  inferior  provincial  kings,  and  alfo  to  the  nobles  or 
chieftains,  among  the  ancient  Irilh,  by  whom  juftice  was  ad- 
Kiiniftered,  and  controverfies  decided. 

Thefe  fages  were  a diilindk  tribe  or  family,  to  whom  com- 
petent lands  were  allowed  in  inheritance.  One  of  thefe 
feems  to  have  belonged  to  each  fept  or  tribe  ; and  they  fat 
to  try  caufes  in  the  open  air,  either  on  the  fummit  of  a hill, 
or  on  its  acclivity,  as  had  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Druids ; 
and  in  fuch  places  the  Irifh  continued  alfo  to  hold  their  pro- 
vincial affemblies,  where  all  differences  or  complaints  between 
diftridl  and  diftridf,  and  even  private  caufes  of  extraordinary 
importanceor  difficulty,  were  heard  and  determined.  Tothefe 
meetings  they  came  armed,  fome  on  horfeback,  and  fome  on 
foot,  as  was  ufualamong  all  the  ancient  colonies  of  the  Celts  in 
their  public  confultations.  Brehons’  chairs,  or  mounts,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  appropriated  to  this  purpofe,  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Ledwich  has  given  a 
view  of  one  of  them,  feated  on  the  hill  of  Kyle,  in  the 
Queen’s  county.  Campion  fpeaks  of  fuch  lawyers  in  1570, 
who,  after  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  determined  and  judged 
caufes ; to  which  Stanihurft  adds,  that  they  were  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  Englifti,  the  canon,  and  civil  law  ; 
that  their  determinations  were  founded  on  no  folid  rules, 
but  on  precedents  fandfianed  by  time  and  ufage  ; and  that 
thefe  w'ere  kept  profound  fecrets,  by  which  they  acquired 
admiration,  and  maintained  their  influence.  An  old  man, 
the  principal  brehon  in  the  part  now  called  Monaghan,  is 
mentioned  by  fir  John  Davies,  attorney-general  of  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  (fee  his  Trafts),  as  being  fummoned 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  himfelf,  and  fome  others,  when  on  a 
tour  through  the  north,  in  1606;  and  on  a folemn  promife 
of  its  being  returned  to  him,  he  produced  a roll  out  of  his 
bofom,  vn'itlen  on  both  fides  in  a fair  Iriflr  charadter,  but 
•worn  and  defaced  with  time  and  ill-keeping.  Of  the  rules 
of  the  law  by  which  the  brehons  determined  caufes,  fir  John 
Davies  delivers  this  opinion  : “ If  we  conlider  the  nature  of 
the  Irilh  cuftoms,  we  fliall  find  that  the  people  which  doth 
life  them  muft  of  neceffity  be  rebels  to  all  good  government, 
deftroy  the  commonwealth  wherein  they  live,  and  bring  bar- 
barifm  and  defolation  upon  the  richeft  and  moft  fruitful  land 
of  the  world.  For,  whereas  by  the  juft  and  honourable  law 
of  England,  and  by  the  laws  of  all  other  well  governed 
kingdoms  and  commonweals,  murder,  man-flaughter,  rape, 
robbery,  and  theft,  are  puniftied  with  death  ; by  the  Iriflr 
cuftom,  or  brehon  law,  the  higheft  of  thefe  offences  was 
puniflied  only  by  fine,  which  they  called  an  “ ericke.”  He 
thus  deferibes  the  mode  of  impofing  it : “ For  offences  and 
matters  criminal,  none  was  of  fo  heinous  a nature,  that  it  was 
capital ; for  treafon  againft  the  chief  lord  and  murder,  were 
fineable  ; the  fine  they  called  an  “ ericke,”  which  was  af- 
feffed  by  the  lord  and  his  brehons.  In  cafe  of  treafon,  the 
lord  had  all  the  fine  ; in  cafe  of  murder,  the  lord  had  one 
moiety,  and  the  kindred  of  the  party  flain  the  other  moiety  ; 
fo  as  they  never  forfeited  their  poffeffions  or  their  [lands  for 
any  offence.  Howbeit  their  lands  were  feized  by  the  lords 


for  their  fines,  until  the  fame  were  levied  thereupon,  and 
then  reftored.  Rape  was  fineable  in  like  fort ; but  theft 
deferved  praife  and  reward,  if  the  ftealth  were  brought  into 
the  country,  becaufe  the  lord  had  a Ihare,  and  the  country 
thereby  became  the  richer.  But  the  theft  being  committed 
in  the  country  and  earned  out,  if  the  thief  were  apprehended 
before  his  friend  made  offer  of  his  fine,  he  was  commonly 
puniflied  with  death.  But  the  lord,  in  that  cafe,  might  take 
an  “ ericke,”  if  he  would.  The  brehons,  affifted  by  certain 
fcholars,  who  had  learned  many  rules  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  gave  judgment  in  all  caufes,  and  had  the  eleventh 
part  of  the  thing  adjudged  for  their  fee  ; and  the  chief’s  lord 
. marflial  did  executions.”  Having  deferibed  the  Iriffi  cui- 
toms  of  taniftry  and  gavel-kind,  he  thus  concludes  : “ Thefe 
are  the  principal  rules  and  grounds  of  the  brehon  law, 
which  the  makers  of  the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny  did,  not 
without  caufe,  call  a “ lewd  cuftom  ;”  for  it  was  the  caufe 
of  much  lewdnefs  and  barbarifm.  It  gave  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  theft,  rapine,  and  murder ; it  made  all 
poffeffions  uncertain  ; whereby  it  came  to  pafs,  that  there 
was  no  building  of  houfes  and  towns,  nor  education  of 
children  in  learning  or  civility,  no  exercife  of  trades  or 
handicrafts,  no  improvement  or  manuring  of  lands,  no  in- 
duftry  or  virtue  in  uCe  among  them  ; but  the  people  were 
bred  in  loofenefs  and  idlenels,  which  hath  been  the  true 
caufe  of  all  the  mifehiefs  and  miferies  in  that  kingdom.” 

BREHON-/uwr  denote  the  general  maxims,  or  rules  of 
law,  obferved  by  the  brehons,  and  having  the  force  of  law 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  previoufly  to  the 
fettlement  of  the  Englifli. 

Several  fragments  of  the  leges  Irehenlaz  are  ftill  extant  in 
public  and  private  libraries.  The  moft  complete  colleftion 
is  that  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Chandos,  containing  twenty- 
two  flieets  and  an  half,  clofe  written,  full  of  abbreviated 
words,  and  not  very  legible.  This  colleftion,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  fir  J.  Sebright,  was  given  by  him  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Dublin,  and  forms  28  volumes.  Thefe  laws  refemble 
thofe  of  other  ancient  people,  in  the  order  of  fucceffion 
called  taniftry,  and  in  appointing  fines  for  murder  and  other 
heinous  crimes.  From  the  refemblance  of  fome  of  them  to 
thofe  of  Afiatic  countries,  general  Valiancy  has  endeavoured 
to  ftrengthen  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  oriental  origin 
of  the  Irifh  ; whilft  Dr.  Ledwich  urges  the  fimilarity  of  the 
fame  laws  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Germans 
and  the  northern  tribes,  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Spelman’s 
affertion,  that  the  Irifh  are  “ Germanorum  nepotes,”  of 
German  origin.  Dr.  Ledwich  afferts,  “ that  the  Irifh  erics 
are  plain  tranferipts  of  the  Salic  and  other  weregilds  in  Lin- 
denbrog’s  German  codes.”  The  reader  who  is  defirous  of 
further  fatisfaftion  in  this  inquiry,  will  find  moft  that  has 
been  faid  refpefting  the  origin  of  the  brehons  in  Dr.  Led- 
wich’s  “ Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  and  in  the  “ Colleftanea 
de  rebus  Hibernicis,”  and  other  works  of  general  Valiancy. 
The  latter  gentleman  has  publifhed  a tranflation  of  fome 
parts  of  the  code,  in  the  10th  number  of  the  “ Colledla- 
nea.” 

At  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II. 
-A.D.  1172.  the  Irifh  were  governed  by  the  brehon  law  ; but 
the  laws  of  England  were  then  received  and  fworn  to  by 
the  Irifh  nation,  affembled  at  the  council  of  Lifmore.  King 
John,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  carried  over  with  him 
into  Ireland  many  able  fages  of  the  law  ; and  there  by  his 
letters  patent,  in  right  of  the  dominion  of  conqueft,  is  faid 
to  have  ordained  and  eftabliflied,  that  Ireland  fhould  be  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  England ; which  letters  patent  fir 
Edward  Coke  (i  Tnft.  161.)  apprehends  to  have  been  then 
confirmed  in  parliament.  But  to  this  ordinance  many  of 
the  Irilh  were  averfe  from  conforming,  and  ftill  adhered  to 
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tlieir  brehon  law  ; fo  that  both  Henry  III.  (A.  R.  30.)  and 
Edward  I.  {A.  R.  5.)  were  obliged  to  renew  the  injunftion; 
and  at  length,  in  a parliament  holden  at  Kilkenny,  40  Ed- 
ward III.  under  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  then  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  the  brehon  law  was  formally  abolilhed  ; it 
being  unanimoufly  declared  to  be  indeed  no  law,  but  a lewd 
cuftom  crept  in  of  later  times;  and  it  was  enadfed,  that  no 
Englifh  fubjedf  fliall  fubmit  to  a trial  by  this  law,  on  the 
penalty  of  high  treafon.  And  yet,  even  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  wild  natives  ftill  preferred  their  brehon 
law,  which  is  defcribcd  by  Edm.  Spenfer  1, State  of  Ireland), 
’to  have  been  “ a rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tra- 
dition from  one  to  another,  in  which  oftentimes  there  appear- 
ed a great  Ihew  of  equity  in  determining  the  right  between 
party  and  party,  but  in  many  things  repugnant  quite  both  to 
God’s  laws  and  man’s.”  As  to  the  prevalence  of  this  law 
among  the  Irifli,  this  writer  further  obferves,  that  “ dwelling 
as  they  do,  whole  nations  and  fepts  of  the  Irifh  together, 
without  any  EngliCiman  amongft  them,  they  may  do  what 
they  lift,  and  compound,  or  altogether  conceal,  amongft  them- 
felves,  their  own  crimes.”  Some  writers  have  fpoken  of 
thefe  laws,  as  if  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Irifti,  and  an  evi- 
dence of  their  barbarity;  not  duly  confidering,  that  when 
they  were  eftablilhed,  many  other  nations  had  limilar  laws ; 
and  that  if  the  Engliflr  had  taken  proper  pains  to  introduce 
their  improved  inftitutions,  and  to  fettle  the  country  under 
any  kind  of  regular  government,  they  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  able,  though  not  -without  difficulty,  to  effedl 
it.  The  civilization  and  improvement  of  Ireland  feem,  how’- 
ever,  to  have  engaged  little  attention  till  the  reign  of  James 
I.  ; who  “ proceeded  in  this  work,”  fays  Hume  (Hiftory 
of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vi.  p.  58.),  “ by  a fteady,  regular, 
and  well- concerted  plan;  and  in  the  fpace  of  nine  years, 
according  to  fir  John  Davies,  he  made  greater  advances  to- 
wards the  refoimation  of  that  kingdom,  than  had  been 
made  in  the  440  years  which  had  elapfed  lince  the  conqueft 
■was  firft  attempted.”  The  legiflative  union,  referred  for 
the  reign  of  George  III.  affords  a profpedl,  under  regula- 
tions, preferibed  by  wife,  moderate,  and  falutary  counfels, 
and  enforced  by  fuitable  fanftions,  of  further  improvements, 
conducive  to  the  remedy  of  the  peculiar  diforders  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  promotion  of  the  real  interefts  of  both  coun- 
tries. See  Ukion. 

BREIDDYN-Hill,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  harder  of 
Shropftiire,  and  occupies  a large  fpace  between  Montgo- 
mery and  the  vale  of  Severn-  It  confifts  principally  of  a 
coarfe  argillaceous  fchiftus,  blended  in  fome  places  with  fmall 
rhomboidal  cryftals  and  a calcareous  fpar.  The  fummit  of 
this  hill,  near  the  pillar  erected  in  honour  of  admiral  Rodney, 
affords  a very  extenfive  and  delightful  profpedt,  extending 
over  the  vales  of  the  Severn,  Fyrnwy,  and  Taned,  as  far  as 
Plinlimmon,  Cader-idris,  and  Aran-ben-llyn,  whofe  point- 
ed tops  agreeably  diverfify  the  fine  of  the  horizon.  This 
■was  a favourite  fituation  of  Llewelyn  the  Great,  about  the 
year  1240. 

BREIDEMBACH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mofelle,  5 miles  north  of  Bitche. 

BREISCH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Croffien  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Croffen. 

BREITENBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Schwartzburg,  feated  on 
a fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  midft  of  woods,  fields, 
hills,  and  vallies,  with  two -churches  and.40ohoufes;  14  miles 
S.  of  Erfurt.  On  the  river,  in  its  vjcinity,  is  a mine  yielding 
fulphur,  alum,  and  vitriol. 

BREITENBURG,  a lordfhip  and  parochial  village  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  and  circle  of  Itzehoe, 
feated  on  the  river  Stor,  two  miles  S.  of  Itzehoe. 


BREITENECK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  which  gives  name  to  a lordfliip,  fituate  in  the 
upper  palatinate,  and  contributing  to  each  Roman  month  20 
florins,  and  to  each  chamber  term  35  rix  dollars.  The  fief 
eftates  of  this  feignory  belong  to  the  eledbor  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  allodial  to  the  counts  of  Montfort,  in  which  is  the 
town,  which  has  a citadel,  and  is  diftant  3 miles  N.E,  from 
Dietfurt. 

BREITHORN,  and  Breitlauinen,  peaks  of  the 
Jungfrau,  or  Virgin,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Svviflerland. 

BREITKOPF,  John  Gottlob  Immanuel,  in 
graphy,  an  ingenious  printer,  letter-founder,  and  bookfellcr 
of  I -eipfic,  was  born  in  that  city,  Nov.  23,  1719.  In  early 
life  he  manifefted  a ftrong  attachment  to  the  fciences,  and 
acquired  a confiderable  acquaintance  with  the  languages,  par- 
ticularly the  modern  ones.  When  he  joined  his  father  in  bufi- 
nefs,  he  commenced  the  ftudy  of  mathematics;  and  after  the 
perufal  of  a work  of  Albert  Durer,  in  which  the  ihape  of  the 
letters  is  deduced  from  mathematical  principles,  according  to 
which  the  firft  printing  types  were  formed,  he  made  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  printing  a principal  objeft  of  his 
attention.  Accordingly,  he  began  with  delineating  the  form 
of  types  mathematically;  and  he  endeavoured  to  fafliioix 
them  according  to  the  moft  beautiful  models,  which  he 
could  procure  by  an  extenfive  refearch  among  the  Englifli, 
French,  Dutch,  Flemifti,  and  Italians.  By  his  ingenuity 
and  diligence,  employed  in  this  way,  he  obtained  new  and 
improved  figures  of  characfers,  and  had  them  call  in  ma- 
trices cut  for  the  purpofe.  Thus  his  printing-office  and 
letter-foundery  acquired  very  high  reputation,  as  being  the 
moft  complete  in  the  world,  not  excepting  thofe  of  the 
fociety  de  propaganda”  at  Rome,  and  containing  punches 
for  400  alphabets,  with  an  equal  nuniber  of  matrices,  and 
a very  copious  affortment  of  ornaments.  Whilft  he  was  affi- 
duous  in  profecuting  every  mode  of  improvement,  he  in- 
dulged no  mean  jealoufy  in  contemplating  the  inventions  of 
others  in  a fimilar  way  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  he  employed 
the  types  of  Baflterville,  and  daly  appreciated  the  value  of 
thofe  of  Didot.  Breitkopf  found  by  his  various  and  exten- 
five refearches,  that  engraving  in  wood  had  given  birth  to 
printing ; and  that  the  latter  had  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  engraving.  He  was  thus  led  to  transfer  fome 
particulars,  in  the  province  of  the  engraver,  to  that  of  the 
printer ; and  with  this  view  he  made  his  firft  experiment  on 
mufical  notes,  and  contrived  to  reprefent  by  the  typographic 
art,  all  the  marks  and  lines  which  occur  in  the  modern  mufic, 
with  no  Icfs  accuracy  than  that  with  which  they  are  repre- 
fented  by  engraving.  Recurring  to  mathematical  principles, 
he  fucceeded,  in  1755,  in  bringing  this  art  to  its  prefent  de- 
gree  of  perfedfion.^  He  proceeded  to  print  maps  with  move- 
able  types,  and  in  1776,  accompllftied,  after  encountering 
many  difficulties,  the  objedt  at  which  he  aimed.  This,  how- 
ever, he  confidered  as  a matter  of  mere  curiofity;  and  fuch. 
was  alfo  another  attempt,  which  was  that  of  copying  por- 
traits by  moveable  types.  In  1 793,  he  diredted  his  attention 
to  another  objedb  of  greater  utility  ; which  had  long  been 
confidered  as  impradlicable,  and  on  which  large  fums  had  been 
expended  without  avail.  This  was  that  of  printing,  with 
moveable  types,  the  Chinefe  charadters,  which  are,  in  gene- 
ral, cut  in  pieces  of  wood,  fo  that  a wiiole  houi’e  is  often 
neceflary  to  contain  the  blocks  employed  for  a fingle  book. 
After  fome  trials  he  at  length  fucceeded  ; and  having  fent 
fpecimens  to  the  pope,  he  returned  him  th^iks  in  the  pc- 
liteft  manner  by  cardinal  Borgia.  His  next  attempt  was 
that  of  printing  mathematical  figures  in  the  fame  manner ; 
but  though  he  furmounted  all  obftacles  by  his  perfevcrijig 
exertions,  his  numerous  engagements  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  his  defign.  Breitkopf  diredted  his  attention  to  the 
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improvement  of  type-metal,  particularly  by  giving  it  that 
degree  of  hardnefs,  which  has  been  a delxderatum  in  founde- 
ries  of  this  kind.  He  difcovered  likevvife,  a little  before  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  January,  1794,  a new 
method  of  facilitating  the.procefs  of  melting  and  cafting  ; 
but  this  he  concealed  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs.  From  his 
foundery,  which  employed  12  furnaces,  and  39  workmen, 
types  were  fent  to  Ruffia,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  even  Ame- 
rica. He  introduced  alfo  feveral  improvements  in  his  preffes, 
which  were  freely  prefented  to  the  infpettion  of  thofe  who- 
vifited  his  printing-houfe. 

Befides  his  mechanical  inventions,  which  occupied  much 
of  his  time  and  attention,  his  refearches  into  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  art  of  printing  were  very  confiderabie,  and 
furnifhed  the  materials  of  a hiftory,  which  he  left  behind  in 
manufcript.  Of  this  larger  work,  he  publifhed,  in  1774,  an 
account,  inafmall  treatife,  containing,  among  other  particu- 
lars, a refutation  of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  pretend  that 
printing  was  hrft  employed  at  Florence,  Wirtzburg,  or  Ant- 
werp. In  17?4)  he  publiflied  the  iirft  part  of  a work,  enti- 
tled “ An  Attempt  to  illuftrate  the  origin  of  playing-cards, 
the  introduction  of  paper  made  from  linen,  and  the  invention 
of  engraving  on  wood  in  Europe.”  The  latter  part  of  this 
work  was  finiflied,  but  not  publiflied,  before  his  death.  His 
laft  publication  was  a fmall  “ Treatife  on  Bibliography,  &c.” 
publifhed  in  1793,  and  containing  extracts  from  his  larger 
works,  with  his  reafons  for  retaining  the  prefent  German 
charafters,  and  a refutation  of  forae  affertions  refpedting  typo- 
graphy. Breitkopf  was  diftinguiflied  by  his  affiduity  and 
perfeverance ; and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  ftudy  and  ufe- 
ful  employment,  with  the  interruption  of  only  five  or  fix 
hours  in  the  24,  which  he  allowed  for  fleep.  Schlightegroll’s 
Necrology.  Gen.  Biog. 

BREITZENHEIM,  in  Geography,  a lordfbip  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  the  I..0wer  Rhine,  on  the  Nahe,  near 
the  town  of  Creutznach,  and  deriving  its  name  from  an  old 
caftle  now  in  ruins.  In  the  matricula  of  the  empire  it 
is  affeffed  at  fix  florins,  in  that  of  the  circle  at  8,  and  pays 
to  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  3 rix-dollars,  13I  kreutzers. 
Its  inhabitants  are  partly  Roman  catholics,  and  partly 
Lutherans. 

BRELADE'S,  Saint,  a bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Jerfey,  which  takes  its  name  from  a village,  5 miles 
W.  from  St.  Helier. 

BRELANDS,  a town  of  Norway,  7 miles  W.N.W  of 
Chriftianfand. 

BRELLES,  a town  of  France,  in  tlie  department  of 
Finifterre,  and  diftrift  of  Brefl; ; 3^  leagues  N.  W.  of 
Breft. 

BREM.  See  Prem. 

BREMA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  near  the 
conflux  of  the  Sefiia  and  Po,  on  the  frontiers  of  Montferrat ; 
38  rfliles  W.  of  Pavia. 

BREMBO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Valtelinc,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Adda,  about 
8 miles  from  Bergamo. 

, BREME,  a cape  which  forms  the  fouth-eallern  fide  of 
the  mouth  of  Oroonoko  river,  oppofite  to  cape  Araya,  in 
South  America. 

BREMEN,  a duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  fea  and  the 
Elbe,  on  the  eafl;  by  Holftein,  Luneburg,  and  Verden,  on 
the  fouth  by  Verden,  Hoya,  and  Diepholz,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Wefer,  Oldenburg,  and  the  German  ocean.  Its 
greateft  lengtn  is  about  60  miles,  and  breadth  about  40. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  it  is  almofl  furrounded 
by  the  Elbe  and  the  Wefer.  The  air  is  cold  ; but  the 
country  is  fertile  and  well-peopled.  The  Elbe,  Olte,  and 


Wefer,  are  bordered  with  very  rich  marfli  lands;  thofe  oi» 
the  Elbe  produce  plenty  of  grain  and  fruit  ; thofe  on  the 
Olte  are  alfo  very  produdtive  of  grain,  and  yield  a clay  for 
veffels,  and  a kind  of  free  Itone  ; the  foil  on  the  borders  of 
the  Wefer,  befides  being  fertile  in  grain,  fupports  likewife 
large  breeds  of  cattle.  Between  Bremen  and  Stade,  the 
country  is  either  a barren  fand,  or  a raorafs.  In  order  to 
guard  the  lands  againft  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  dykes 
and  dams  have  been  eredted,  and  are  kept  in  repair  a’t  a great 
expence;  and  yet  in  winter  they  are  frequently  fo  much  over- 
flowed, that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  long 
poles  to  leap  over  the  ditches  and  other  waters,  in  paffing 
from  one  place  to  another  ; and  the  inundations  of  the  We- 
fer in  particular  are  fuch,  that  cities  and  villages  appear  like 
fo  many  iflands  in  the  rnidlt  of  a fea.  The  cliampaign  country 
has,  in  fome  parts,  good  corn  land  ; the  heaths  are  covered 
with  flieep  ; and  the  culture  of  bees  is  an  objecl  of  particular 
attention.  On  the  moors  are  dug  g-reat  quantities  of  turf, 
which  is  exported  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  ufed  in 
brick-kilns,  the  glafs-houfe,  and  as  fuel  in  private  houfes. 
This  country  yields  likewife  much  flax.  The  inhabitants 
likewife,  by  their  fituation  between  navigable  rivers,  have 
been  induced  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  trade.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  being  good  foldiers;  but  on  account  of  the 
marflies  and  inundations  of  the  country,  they  are  fubjeft  to 
agues  and  fevers,  aud  are  lienee  led  to  indulge  the  habit  of 
drinking  much  brandy.  Reilbeck  deferibes  them  as- yellow- 
fldnned,  foft-fleflied,  and  lull  of  wrinkles;  and  their  Imall 
round  figures  form  a ftriking  contrail  with  the  tall  Germans 
of  the  fouthern  parts.  Few  rofy  cheeks  are  obferved  either 
among  men  or  women. 

The  duchy  of  Bremen  was  formed  out  of  an  archbifhop- 
ric,  which  was  originally  a bifl-iopric,  founded  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Great  in  787  or  788,  of  which  Willehad, 
an  Englifhman,  was  the  firfi;  bilhop.  In  858,  the  fee  was 
incorporated  with  Hamburg,  as  the  archbilhopric  of  the 
northern  nations  ; and  the  archbifhops  gradually  got  into 
their  hands  the  counties  within  the  diocefc  of  Bremen,  and 
acquired  the  fovereignty  over  it.  But  after  the  death  of  the 
archbilhop  Roden  in  15 ii,  the  chapter  defied  archbifliops 
out  of  princely  families;  in  1644,  the  Swedes  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Bremen ; and  in  1 648,  at  the  peace  of  Weft- 
phalia,  it  became  a duchy  and  fief  of  the  empire.  In  1675, 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Luneburg,  in  conjunflion  with 
the  bifliop  of  Munfler  and  fome  Danifh  forces,  overran  this 
duchy  as  far  as  Stade,  which  place  was  taken  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  Luneburg  troops.  The  conquerors  firfl: 
thought  of  fharing  the  duchies  of'Bremen  and  Verden  be- 
tween them  ; but  Sweden  kept  the  whole  to  herfelf,  except 
fome  fmall  part  of  it,  which  was  reftored  to  the  dukes  of 
Brunfwick  and  Luneburg,,  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in 
1679.  During  the  northern  war,  the  Danes,  in  1712,  re- 
duced the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden';  and  in  1715, 
Frederick  IV.  transferred  them  to  the  eleftor  of  Brunf- 
wick, in  lieu  of  the  fum  of  700,000  rix-dollars.  In  1719,  by 
the  peace  of  Stockholm,-tliey  were  ceded  by  the  crown  of 
Sweden  for  ever  to  the  eledtor  of  Brunfwick,  together  with 
all  their  riglits  aud  appurtenances,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  had  been  granted  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Ofna- 
brack ; for  which  renunciation  the  eleftor  paid  Sweden  a 
million  of  rix-dollars.  In  1732  the  eleftor  obtained  the 
emperor’s  inveftiture  for  Bremen  and  Verden.  The  eleftor 
of  Brunfwick,  as  duke  of  Bremen,  poffeffes  in  the  college 
of  princes,  the  fixth  feat  on  the  bench  of  temporal  princes, 
and  in  the  diet  of  Lower  Saxony,  e <clufively  of  a vote, 
is  alternately  direftor  with  Magdeburg.  The  afleflfment  of 
the  duchy  to  a Roman  month,  is  24  horfe  and  too  foot, 
or  688  florins,  -which  is  alfo  its  contingent  to  the  matricula 
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of  the  circle  5 and  to  the  imperial  chamber  at  Wetzlar, 
it  pays  108  rix-dollars,  22§  kreutzers..  The  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  are  jointly  under  the  following  colleges ; 
viz.  the  regency,  confifting  of  three  counfellors,  and  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  privy-council  at  Hanover  ; and  the  chancery, 
compofed  of  the  three  counfellors  of  regency,  a direftor,  and 
certain  jufticiary  counfellors,  and  taking  cognizance  of  cri- 
minal and  executive  cafes.  In  the  high  court  of  juftice  fit 
all  the  members  of  the  cliancery,  with  feven  afTefibrs,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Hates  of  each  duchy;  viz.  three  by  the  Bremen 
nobility,  two  by  Stade  and  Buxtehude,  one  by  the  nobility 
of  Verden,  and  one  by  the  town.  The  chief  branches  of 
the  fovercign’s  revenue  are  thofe  of  the  demefne  bailiwicks, 
diftridls,  and  jurifdiftions,  with  the  regalia ; certain  pay- 
ments arifing  from  the  fubjefts,  as  excife,  and  the  monies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  at  Zell,  for 
furnifliing  forage,  &c. 

In  the  whole  duchy  there  are  but  two  cities,  viz.  Bremen 
and  Stade,  and  12  market  towns.  The  ftates  of  Bremen 
confill  of  the  nobility,  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns  of 
Stade  and  Buxtehude,  whofe  privileges  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Verden.  An  affembly  of  all  the  ftates,  or  a diet, 
cannot  be  held  without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the 
regency  ; but  the  nobility  may  aflemble  twice  a-year  at 
Bafdal,  without  giviiig  any  previous  notice  to  the  regency. 
All  the  inhabitants,  except  thofe  who  belong  to  the  free 
ftates,  and  who  have  a right  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  diets,  are 
taxable;  and  the  number  of  taxable  hearths  is  22,276. 
The  eftablifhed  religion  is  Lutheranifm  ; the  number  of  L.u- 
iheran  churches  is  118,  under  the  fuperintendency  of  more 
than  this  number  of  paftors ; and  the  fupreme  infpedlion 
of  the  churches  of  this  duchy  and  of  the  principality  of 
Verden  is  veiled  in  a general  fuperintendent.  The  Calviniits 
form  feven  congregations,  with  a like  number  of  paftors. 
The  dodlrine  and  inllitutions  of  the  reformed  church  were 
introduced  into  the  republic  of  Bremen  in  the  16th  century. 
An  attempt  for  this  purpofe  was  made  fo  early  aS  the  year 
1556,  by  Albert  Hardenberg,  the  intimate  friend  of  Me- 
lanclhon  ; but  it  did  not  fucceed  till  towards  the  clofe  of 
this  century,  when  no  meafures,  either  of  prudence  or  force, 
were  fufiicient  to  prevent  the  church  of  Bremen  from  model- 
ling its  faith,  worfiiip,  and  government,  after  that  of  Ge- 
neva. The  manufadlures  of  this  country,  exclufively  of 
cordage  and  linen,  are  thofe  of  cloth,  flannel,  kerfeys,  and 
other  woollen  fluffs,  at  Scharenbeck.  Ammund,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Leffum,  has  a fugar  refinery,  and  a porcelain  ma- 
nufafture.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  duchy,  befides  the 
Elbe  and  the  Wefer,  are  the  Oile,  the  Schwinge,  the 
Luhe  or  Aua,  the  Geefte,  and  the  Lefum. 

Bremen,  an  imperial  cityof  Germany,  and  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  the  fame  name.  This  city  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wefer,  which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  New  town  ; 
joined  by  a large  bridge,  and  another  fmaller  one  over  a little 
branch  of  the  fame  river.  The  ftreets  of  the  Old  town  are 
very  narrow  ; the  houfes,  which  are  rarely  more  than  two 
ftories  high,  are,  in  general, "old  fafiuoned  and  inconvenient, 
nor  are  the  more  modern  built  ’,  'ith  great  tafte.  The  ex- 
change, however,  the  Lutheran  orphan-houfe,  and  a few 
other  edifices,  are  in  a much  better  ftyle.  The  houfes,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  town,  which  are  numbered,  inclufive  of 
the  fuburbs,  are  5105  ; and  Eloeck  eftimates  the  number  of 
inhabitants  at  40,000.  The  Old  town  is  the  largeft  and  moil 
populous,  and  is  divided  into  foitr  parifties.  Moll  of  the 
magiftrates  and  principal  merchants  have  their  winter  habi- 
tations in  this  town  ; but  their  gardens  and  fummer  re- 
fidences  are  in  the  other.  In  the  Old  town  Hands  the 
cathedral,  which  is  an  ancient  Gothic  flrudlure,  and  which 


belongs  to  the  Lutherans.  Under  its  choir  is  the  “ Bley- 
keller,”  or  lead-cellar,  fo  called  becaufe  the  lead,  with  which 
this  building  is  covered,  was  call  there.  It  has  the  fingular 
property  of  preferving  from  putrefadlion  the  dead  bodies 
which  are  put  in  it,  and  thus  refembles  the  vaults  of  the 
Cordeliers  and  Jacobins  m Touloufe.  This  city  is  governed 
by  a council,  that  confifts  of  four  burgomafters,  who  prefide 
by  turns,  each  for  fix  months,  two  fyndics,  and  twenty-four 
fenators,  fome  of  whom  are  jurifts,  and  the  reft  merchants, 
die  whole  body  isdiftributed  into  four  courts, each  coiififtiup’ 
of  a burgomafler  and  fix  fenators.  Thefe  magiftrates  eledt 
their  new  colleagues,  without  confulting  the  citizens  ; but 
none  can  be  cliofen  who  are  nearly  related  to  any  already  in 
office.  They  may  make  any  arrangement  they  think  fit, 
with  refpedl  to  the  police  ; but  they  cannot  eiiadl  any  new 
law,  nor  alter  any  part  of  the  conftitution,  nor  impofe  any 
tax,  without  aftembling  the  citizens  ; neverthelefs,  no  refo- 
lutions  of  thefe  latter  are  of  any  effedl,  unlcfs  approved  by  the 
council.  T.  he  management  of  all  public  money  is  committed 
to  deputies,  appointed  by  the  citizens,  who  aft  under  the 
orders  of  the  council,  and  mull  lay  their  accounts  before 
their  coiiftituents.  Their  taxes  are  moderate  ; they  who 
polTefs  property  exceeding  3000  dollars,  pay  a fcot  or  tax 
on  what  they  are  worth,  in  which  each  is  left  toeftimate  his 
own  pofleffions,  and  to  afeertain  the  fum  which  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  pay.  In  doing  this,  the  citizens  are,  in  general,  fo 
confcientioiis  and  public-fpirited,  that  moll  of  them  really 
contribute  more  than  could  ftridlly  be  demanded  from  them; 
but  they  are  well  fatisfied  that  the  revenues  of  their  little 
ftate  are  wifely  and  frugally  adminiftered  ; and  not  wafted 
in  fupplying  the  extravagances  of  princes,  nor  in  diffufing 
corruption  among  the  people  and  their  reprefentatives.  The 
police  of  this  city,  it  is  faid,  is  excellent  ; and  not  a beggar 
is  to  be  feen  in  or  near  it ; the  magiftrates  taking  care  to 
furnilh  the  poor  with  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a fubfiftence 
by  induftry.  T.  o the  Jews,- however,  they  are  lefs  tolerant 
and  equitable;  for  they  will  not  perm.it  any  of  them  to  refide 
in  tne  city,  nor  even  to  enter  it,  except  during  the  fair.  The 
predominant  church  at  Bremen  is  the  reformed,  orCalvinift. 
Of  this  perfuafion  are  the  magiftrates ; though  the  Luther- 
ans  are  not,  by  any  law,  excluded  from  the  regency.  For- 
merly they  were  fometimes  chofen  into  thefe  offices ; but 
fince  the  Calvinifts  have  had  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  the 
government,  they  have  taken  take  to  keep  out  all  that  are 
not  of  their  own  fe£l.  This  city  was  formerly  an  arch- 
biffiopric  ; but  fo  early  as  the  13th  century,  frequent  dif- 
putes  occurred  between  it  and  the  bifiiops  and  chapter. 
Frederic,  the  laft  archbiftiop  of  Bremen,  was  frequently  at 
variance  with  the  city,  oppofing  its  appearance  at  the  diet, 
though  formally  fummoiied  to  it ; and  in  1639  he  conferred 
the  cathedral  on  the  Lutherans,  which  had  been  ftiut  up  ever 
fince  the  year  1568.  But  in  1640,  Bremen  was  fummoned 
to  the  diet,  and  allowed  a feat  and  vote  on  the  Rheniffi  bench 
in  the  college  of  Imperial  cities.  In  1648,  at  the  peace  of 
Weftphalia,  both  the  city,  its  dependencies,  and  vaffals  were 
confirmed  jn  their  ftate-freedom,  rights,  and  privileges,  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  well  as  civil ; and  though  difputes  afterwards  arofe, 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick  and  Luneburg,  in  1731,  voluntarily 
granted  to  the  city  that  freedom  which  had  been  contefted, 
and  all  difputes  were  brought  to  an  amicable  termination. 

I757>  French  got  poffeffion  of  this  city  ; but  in  the 
following  yearhaftily  abandoned  it  and  were  fucceeded.by  a 
body  of  Hanoverians.  In  the  diet  of  the  empire  it  poffeffes 
the  eighth  feat  on  the  Rhenifti  bench  in  the  college  of  Im- 
perial cities.  Its  matricular  affeffment  is  320  florins,  and  its 
contingent  to  the  chamber  at  Wetzlar  148  rix-dollars,  67^ 
kreutzers.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  eledor  of  Brunf- 
3 wick, 
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Vickt  now  all  the  authoiity  which  the  prelate  and 

chapter  formerly  enjoyed.  I~Ie  appoints  the  paftor  of  tue 
cathedral,  which  belongs  to  the  Lutherans ; who,  as 
fiich,  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  ele£loral  govern- 
ment.  , 

Bremen  is  fupplied  with  water  from  the  Wefer  by  means 
of  a wheel  turned  by  the  ftream,  which  raifes  it  into  a refei- 
voir,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  fevcral  houfes  by  inb- 
terranean  conduits,  at  a very  fmall  expence.  On  the 
building  which  contains  this  machine  is  the  following  in- 
feription ; - ^ , 

“ Volve  Pater,  Civi  tradam  tua  dona,  Vifurgis!’' 

Provilions  of  all  kinds  are  much  cheaper  at  Bremen  than 
at  Hamburg,  or  even  in  Hanover ; and  yet  neither  the 
commerce  nor  the  wealth  of  Bremen  is  inferior,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fize,  to  thofe  of  the  other  Hanfe  towns  ; but  the 
expenfive  luxury,  which  prevails  in  many  trading  places  is 
unknown  here,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  plain 
and  frugal ; of  which  one  great  caufe  is,  that  the  town  is 
very  little  vifited  by  ftrangers.  In  this  city  tnei'c  are  many 
manufaftures,  excluhve  of  a very  conliderabie  trade.  T.  his 
trade  confifts  in  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  linen,  exported  to 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  in  returns  of 
various  other  articles  vifith  which  it  fupplies  eftphalia, 
and  the  countries  about  Hanover.  It  is  alfo  a confiderable 
gainer  by  its  flflieries,  and  particularly  the  trade  of  blubber 
ivlth  the  fouth  ofGennany.  Bremen  is  famous  for  Rhenifh 
wine  ; the  fale  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  city,  and  it 
can  be  bought  only  at  the  public  vaults.  In  one  of  thefe, 
as  we  arc  informed  by  baron  Knigge  in  his  “ Letters  written 
on  a Journey  from  Lorraine  to  Lower  Saxony,”  publifhed 
in  1793,  wine  is  kept  fo  very  old,  that  if,  to  the  prime 
coft,  the  accumulating  iiitereli  of  the  money,  the  filling  up, 
and  other  expences,  were  added,  a bottle  of  it  would  amount 
to  above  a thoufand  dollars ; but  the  baron  does  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  report.  This  precious  liquor  is  only 
ufed  by  the  magiftrates  on  rare  and  grand  occafions,  and 
it  is  fometirnes  adminittered,  by  order  of  the  prefident,  to 
the  fick. 

The  characler  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bremen,  fays  this 
author,  has  been  unjnftly  treated  with  contempt  by  travel- 
lers ; and  they  have  been  reprefented  as  a plodding,  ftupid 
people,  without  genius  or  tafte.  He  obferves,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  though  the  citizens  of  Bremen  have  not  that  ex- 
quifite  tafte  for  the  comparatively  trifling  arts  of  luxury  and 
amufement,  nor  that  itudied  polifli  of  manners  which  refult 
from  an  habitual  want  of  more  ferious  employment,  and  from 
frequent  intercourie  with  foreigners,  vvhofe  foie  objedt  is 
pleafure  ; they  have  in  general  good  natural  abilities,  im- 
proved by  a judicious  education  ; and  with  refpeft  to  ufe- 
ful  knowledge,  whether  literary  or  fcientific,  more  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  converfation  in  Bremen,  than  in 
many  places  in  which  more  pompous  pretenfions  are  fet  forth. 
They  are  obliging,  frank,  and  hofpitable  ; and  their  numer- 
ous and  excellent  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  orphans, 
and  for  other  charitable  purpofes,  which  are  fupported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  refleft  honour  on  their  generofity 
and  public  fpirit.  This  city  has  lately  afforded  M.  Olbers 
an  opportunity  of  forming  an  affociation  of  opulent  mer- 
chants, who  have  eftabliflred  a mufeum,  a phyfical  cabinet, 
and  an  obfervatory,  with  profeffors,  among  whom  M.  Olbers, 
the  difeoverer  of  the  new  planet  called  Pallas,  is  the  pro- 
feffor  of  aftronomy.  Bremen  is  fituated  52  miles  S.  V/.  of 
Hamburg.  N.  lat.  53°  30'.  E.  long.  9°. 

BREMENIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  from 
which  Antoninus  begins  his  firft  journey  in  Britain.  It  was 
^ae  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Otadeni.  Dr.  Gale  places 
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it  at  Brampton,  on  the  river  Bremifli  in  |'Iortlmmberland  ; 
others  place  it  at  Brampton  in  Cumberland  ; but  the  altar 
that  has  been  found  at  Riecheller,  or  Ruchefter,  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Read  in  Northumberland,  with  the  name 
Bremenium  upon  it,  demonftrates  that  this  was  its  real  fitu- 
ation.  Baxter  (Glofs.  p.  46.)  derives  its  name  from  the 
Britifh  words  Bre  man  iii,  wliich  fignify  a town  upon  a hill 
near  a river,  which  is  agreeable  both  to  its  Ctuation  and 
prefent  appellation.  Horfley,  Brit.  Rom.  p.  243. 

BREMERVORDE,  in  Geography,  a large  village  and 
bailiwick  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremea,  in  which 
w’as  formerly  the  palace  of  the  archbifhop.  It  has  municipal 
privileges  and  two  burgomafters  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Bremen, 
and  10  S.W.  of  Stade.  N.  lat.  53°  58'.  E.  long.  8"^  35'. 

BREMETONACIS,  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Britain,  in  Antonine’s  tenth  rout,  from  Glanoventa  to  Me- 
diolanum, between  Galacum  and  Coccium,  or  Appleby  and 
Ribchefter  ; fuppofed  to  be  Overborough. 

BREMGARTEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Swifferland, 
and  one  of  the  freebailliages,  formerly  fubjeft  to  the  cantons 
of  Zuric,  Bern, and  Glarus,  from  the  year  1712,  and  united  by 
the  French  divifion  of  1798,  to  Baden,  which  forms  a part 
of  the  department  of  Argovie  or  Argow,  according  to  the 
French  conftitution  of  1801.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
bailliage  are  Roman  catholics.  Its  regency,  previous  to 
the  French  conqueft,  confifted  of  the  little  and  great  coun- 
cil; the  former  being  compofed  of  12  members,  and  the 
latter  of  40.  The  town  is  feated  on  the  Reufs,  about  8 
miles  S.  of  Baden  ; and  has  a wooden  bridge  over  the  river, 
forming  a communication  between  the  cantons  of  Zuric  and 
Bern.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  town  ; 
the  former  fituate  on  an  eminence,  and  the  latter  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  N.  lat.  47°  14'.  E.  long.  8'^  12'. 

BREMIS,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  Valais,  fituate 
fouth  of  the  Rhine  and  near  it ; 4 miles  E.  S.  E,  of  Sion, 
N.  lat.  46°  16'.  E.Iong.  7°  16'. 

BREMONT  LA  Motte,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-D6me,  10  miles  from  Clermont. 

BREMPT,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  elcdlorate 
of  Treves,  feated  on  the  Mofelle. 

B RENAS,  a range  of  mountains  in  the  foiithern  part  of 
Africa,  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  according 
to  Barrow,  in  his  “ Travels,”  1801,  p.  298,  paffes  N.  W. 
and  S.  E.  about  lat.  32°  or  33°.  This  great  range,  fays 
Paterfon,  p.  125,  runs  E.  and  W.  at  the  diftanceof  about  4 
days’  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the' Orange  river;  pro- 
bably the  inmoft  terrace  of  the  Table  land  of  fouthern  Af- 
rica, which  feems  to  be  pervaded  by  the  Jagas,  a wandering 
nation  like  the  Tartars. 

BRENCKHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  4 miles 
N.  W.  of  Corvey. 

BRENDOLO,  a fmall  fea-port  town. in  the  canals  of 
Venice,  between  Venice  and  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 

BRENET,  a pifturefque  lake  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
valley  of  the  lake  of  Joux,  upon  that  part  of  the  Jura  chain 
of  mountains  called  Mont  Joux,  in  the  bailliage  of  Roman 
Motier.  From  this  fmall  lake  defeends  a ftream,  which  is 
loft  in  a hollow  gulph  called  “ L’Entonnoir,”  or  the  fun- 
nel, in  which  feveral  mills  are  turned  by  the  force  of  the 
current.  About  2 miles  further,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountain,  the  river  Orbe  burfts  forth,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  ftream  here  ingulphed. 

BRENETS,  Les,  a village  and  mayoralty  of  Swifferland, 
in  the  Valais,  containing  about  1000  inhabitants ; 10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Neuchatel.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Dou, 
N.  lat,  47®  5'.  E.Iong.  6°  27'. 
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FsRENNA,  Bregno,  or  Blenzo,  Val  di,  one  of  the 
bailliages  of  Svviflerland,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
cantons  of  Uric,  Schvveitz,  and  Underwalden,  but  referred 
by  the  French  conlfitution  of  i8oi,  to  the  17th  department. 
It  lies  N.  of  the  Beilin  zone  and  Riviera,  and  between  Val 
I.eventina  and  the  river  Teflino,  on  the  welt,  and  Val 
Caianca  on  the  eaft.  It  is  about  7 leagues  long,  and  half  a 
league  broad.  Its  principal  refources  are  its  pallures  and  its 
chefnuts.  See  Bellinzone. 

BRENNAGE,  Brennagium,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a 
kind  of  tribute  paid,  in  lieu  of  bran,  or  bran  itfelf,  which  the 
tenants  were  obliged  to  furni/li  for  fupport  of  the  lord’s 
hounds.  The  word  is  alfo  written  hrenage,  brenagium,  and 
brenaige,  brenagium,  brenaticum,  and  hrcnnaticum.  X)u-Cange 
Lat.  Gloff. 

BRENNAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
fituate  on  the  river  Hum,  meanly  built  and  finking  into  de- 
cay ; 92  miles  from  Munich,  and  23  miles  from  Paffau. 

BRENNE,  the  name,  before  the  revolution,  of  a fmall 
diftridl  of  France,  that  lies  between  Berri,  Tourraine,  and 
Poitou,  and  of  which  the  chief  town  was  Mezzieres  ; form- 
ing now  a part  of  the  department  of  the  Indre. 

Brenne,  a town  of  France.  See  Braine. 

BRENNER,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a learned  Swede, 
was  born  1669,  in  the  parifh  of  Kronoby  in  Weft  Bothnia. 
Having  finifhed  his  education  at  Upfal,  he  accompanied,  in 
1697,  Lewis  Fabricius,  his  Swediih  majelly’s  ambalTador,  to 
Perfia  ; and  as  he  had  acquired,  in  this  journey,  an  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  eaftern  languages,  he  remained  in  that 
country  for  the  purpofe  of  affifting  the  Perfinn  envoy,  Sarug 
Chan  Beg,  in  his  million  to  Sweden.  On  their  way  through 
Ruftia  in  170a,  a war  having  taken  place  between 
Cliarles  XIL  and  Peter  I.  Brenner  was  arrefted  at  Mofeow, 
under  a fufpicion  of  fome  political  intrigue,  and  confined  in 
prifon  till  the  peace  of  Nyftad.  This  journey,  however, 
produced  a learned  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  Elias 
Brenner,  Gripenhielm,  Gavelius,  Benzelier,  and  Lilienftedt, 
part  of  which  has  been  publillied  ; and  the  hiftory  of  Mofes 
A-rmenus  Choronenfis,  under  the  title  of  “ Epitome  Com- 
mentariorum  Moyfes  Armeni  de  origine  et  regibus  Armeno- 
rumetParthorum,  cumnotisetobfervationibus,”  Stockholm, 
1723.  The  Armenian  original  of  this  work,  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  in  the  Armenian  language, 
was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1695  ; and  another  tranflation 
of  it  was  printed  at  London  in  1736  by  the  fons  of  the  cele- 
brated Whifton.  In  1722  Brenner  communicated  to  the 
royal  college  of  the  chancery  his  oblervations  on  the  caufeof 
the  expedition  undertaken  by  Peter  I.  againft  the  Perfians  ; 
of  which  Julius  Rabner  has  availed  himfelf  in  his  hiftory  of 
that  prince.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  giving  an  accurate  defeription  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  of  the  river  Daxia  in  the  country  of  the 
Nezetzu  Tartars,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
Jaxartes ; but  a copy  of  it  was  inferted  without  acknow- 
ledgment, in  the  “ Memorabilia  Orientalis  Partis  Afias.” 
Whilft  Brenner  occupied  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  royal 
library  at  Stockolm,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1722, 
he  enriched  it  with  more  than  30  volumes  of  MSS.  which 
treat  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Sweden.  But  his  health 
having  been  impaired  by  his  long  confinement  in  Rullia,  he 
died  in  1732.  Gen.  Biog. 

Brenner,  in  Geography,  the  modern  denomination  of  the 
Rhsetian  Alps,  which  pafs  through  the  Tyrol,  between 
Infpruck  and  Storzing,  over  which  the  high  road  is  ex- 
tended through  an  interval  of  4 leagues.  Thefe  mountains 
rival  the  grand  Alps  of  Swiflerland  in  numerous  glaciers, 
and,  like  other  grand  chains,  prefent  exterior  barriers ; that 
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on  the  north  being  dlftir.guilhed  by  the  name  cf  Spitz,  and 
that  on  the  foiitb  by  the  appellation  of  Vedretta.  The 
primitive  or  greateft  elevations  arife  to  the  north  of  Storzing, 
whence  ftreams  proceed  towards  the  river  Inn  on  the  north, 
and  to  the  Adige  on  the  fouth  ; and  the  Eifac  defeends,  as 
a precipitous  torrent,  amidft  maftes  of  granite,  petrofilex, 
and  marble,  while  the  avalanches  become  dangerous  to 
travellers.  The  naked  and  rugged  peaks  of  the  mounts 
Lorenzen,  Fartfchel,  and  Tfchafatfeh,  raife  their  towering 
heads  towards  the  N.  W.,  and  on  the  S.  E.  are  thofe  of 
Glander,  Schlofs,  Pragles,  and  Pallanfer.  Their  fummits  are 
entirely  bare,  and  feem  to  be  compofed  of  granite.  The 
glacier  moll  eafy  of  accefs  is  that  of  Stuben,  the  centre  of 
which  prefents  many  Alpine  plants ; and  the  granite  and 
porphyry  are  frequently  covered  with  calcareous  ftone.  The 
glacier  of  Stuben  is  4692  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and 
exhibits  the  ulual  phenomena  of  fuch  feenes,  with  beautiful 
pyramids  of  azure,  which  In  funfliine  refledl  a blaze  of  light. 
The  mountain,  particularly  called  Brenner,  is,  according  to 
Beaumont  (ubi  infra)  only  5109  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  The  town  of  Steinach  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Tyrolefe  chain ; towards  the  eaft,  from  the  midll  of  a 
long  courfe  of  glaciers  running  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  rifes  the 
grand  mountain  Gefrorn,  a mafs  of  granite  covered  with 
Inovv,  and  one  of  the  higheft  peaks  of  the  Rhastian  Alps ; 
on  the  weft  is  Habifchfpiz,  of  fmaller  height ; but  to  the 
S.  W.  is  Tributaan,  another  ftupendous  peak  of  the  great 
Brenner  chain.  Bock-kogo  (which  fee)  is  another.  The 
Brenner,  or  burning  hill,  fays  Beaumont,  is  fo  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  thunder-llorms.  Beaumont’s  Rhsetian 
Alps,  Loud.  1792.  Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  362,  See, 
See  Alps,  and  Tyrol. 

BRENNING.  See  Burning. 

BRENNKIRCHEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Lower  Auftria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  not  far  from 
the  Danube. 

BRENO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Breffano,  feated  near  the 
Oglio,  between  Bormio  and  Brefcia  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Brefcia. 

BRENOD,  a towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Nantua  ; 

5 miles  S.  of  Nantua.  The  town  contains  879,  and  the 
canton  6959  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  215  kilio- 
metres  and  1 1 communes. 

BRENSCHEN,  or  Breunschen,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Mentz  ; 

7 miles  S.  of  Militenberg. 

BRENT,  Miss,  in  Biography,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pinto, 
the  firft  finger  who  performed  the  part  of  Mandane  in  Dr. 
Arne’s  Artaxerxes.  In  her  bravura  finging  (he  had  con- 
fiderable  merit : her  execution  was  neat,  diftinCl,  rapid,  and 
unrivalled  at  the  time  (1763);  but  has  been  greatly  fur- 
paffed  by  fubfequent  female  lingers.  This  performer  died 
in  I 802,  opprefled  by  age  and  indigence.  Her  hiftory,  if 
detailed,  might  furnifti  a ufeful  leffbn  to  female  favourites  of 
the  public,  polfeffed  of  greater  vocal  powers  than  human 
prudence. 

Brent,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into 
the  Thames  at  Brentford  in  Middlefex. 

BRENTA,  a river  which  has  its  fource  in  the  Tyrol, 
about  7 miles  E.  from  Trent,  paffes  by  Padua,  and  runs  into 
the  Adriatic,  a little  to  the  fouth  of  Venice. 

Brenta,  in  Ornithology . See  Branta. 

BRENTFORD,  in  Geography,  a market-town  of  Mid- 
dlefex, England,  ftands  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river 
Thames,  at  the  diftance  of  feven  miles  W.  from  London. 
This  place  is  particularly  diftinguiftied  in  the  page  of  hiftory 
US  the  feene  of  warm  contention,  in  the  ftrongly  contefted 
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eleftions  for  the  county  of  Middlefex.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a rivulet  called  Brent,  which  paffes  through  it  in  its 
courfe  from  Hendon  to  the  Thames.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts  called  New  and  Old  Brentford,  and  belongs 
to  two  diftinbt  parifhes  : the  former  being  moftly  within 
the  boundary  of  Hanwell  parilh  ; whilil  the  latter  is  fituated 
in  that  of  Great  Ealing,  to  which  village  its  chapel  is  fub- 
ordinate.  This  is  a modern  ftrufture,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1764.  Exclufive  of  continual  paffage  of  travellers  through 
this  town,  it  derives  confiderable  profits  from  the  different 
mills  and  manufaftures  ellablifbed  here.  Large  quantities  of 
malt,  corn,  flour,  pottery,  bricks,  and  tiles,  are  annually  fent 
hence  to  the  metropolis.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  two  annual  fairs  for  fwine,  flreep,  &c.  The 
town  is  compofed  of  one  very  long  ftreet,  occupying  the 
fides  of  the  great  weftern  road,  and  its  houfes  are  moftly 
inhabited  by  Ihop-keepers  and  tradefmen.  In  1801,  the 
population  amounted  to  J443,  and  the  houfes  to  2S7. 

In  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  fubjefts, 
this  town  was  rendered  a feene  of  conflidf  and  flaughter. 
The  king,  after  defeating  the  rebels  at  Edge-hill,  marched 
his  forces  to  Brentford,  where  he  was  oppofed  by  thole  of 
the  parliament.  A battle  enfued,  and  the  latter  were  van- 
quiflred,  when  their  captain  was  killed,  and  above  500  were 
taken  prifoners.  The  earl  of  Forth,  having  greatly  fignalized 
himfelf  in  this  engagement,  was  firft  made  general  of  the 
king’s  forces,  and  afterwards  created  earl  of  Brentford  ; 
-which  title  became  extinct  at  his  death  in  1651. 

About  one  mile  Weft  of  Brentford  Hands  Sion-houfe,  a 
ftately  ancient  manfion  of  the  dukes  of  Northumberland.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a monaftery  founded  here  by  Hemy  V. 
in  1414.  Edward  VI.  gave  it  to  his  uncle  the  protedtor, 
Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerfet,  who,  about  1547, 
began  to  build  a magnificent  ftrudture  here;  but  being 
afterwards  executed  for  felony,  this  property  was  confif- 
cated.  Palling  through  different  proprietors,  James  II.  at 
laft  fettled  it  for  ever  on  the  Northumberland  family.  The 
houfe  Hands  in  a fpacious  park  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  is  compofed  of  a large  fquare  ivith  towers  at  the  corners, 
and  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  It  is  built  of  white  ftone, 
and  embattled  all  round. 

On  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  river  are  the  beautiful  royal 
gardens  of  Kew.  They  were  begun  by  the  late  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  much  improved  by  the  dowager  princefs, 
and  completed  under  the  diredtion  of  his  prefent  majefty. 
This  monarch  has  alfo  commenced  the  building  of  a magni- 
ficent caftellated  palace,  under  the  fuperintendence  of  Mr. 
James  Wyatt,  architeft.  See  Kew,  et  feq.  Lyfon’s  En- 
virons of  London,  vol.  ii.  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden’s 
Britannia,  vol.  ii. 

BRENTIUS,  or  Brentzen,  John,  in  Biography,  one 
of  the  earlieft  Lutheran  divines,  was  born  at  Wil,  in  Suabia, 
in  1499 ; and  having  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  reputa- 
tion at  Heidelberg,  he  obtained  a canonry  of  Wittenberg, 
and  took  holy  orders.  Although,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
reformation,  he  became  a convert  to  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
and  taught  them  publicly,  he  retained  a great  part  of  the 
popifli  dodlrine  of  the  real  prefence,  and  attempted  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  it  by  the  notion  of  the  ubiquity  of  Chrift 
fince  his  afeenfion,  whence  the  appellation  of  “ Ubiquita- 
rians”  has  been  applied  to  a clafs  of  Lutherans.  On  the 
fubjedt  of  baptifm  he  had  alfo  peculiar  notions,  and  he 
maintained,  in  the  extreme,  Luther’s  opinion  concerning 
juftification.  In  the  affemblies  of  Worms  and  Ratilbon, 
lie  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  ardent  difputant ; and  he  was 
.charged  with  promoting  the  religious  war  of  1546,  which 
rendered  him  p^ticularly  obnoxious  to  Charles  V.  After 


the  death  of  Luther,  he  affumed  a confiderable  lead  in  his 
party.  He  was  twice  maivied  ; and  in  1570  died  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  was  theological  profeffor,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a numerous  progeny.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  8 vols.  fol.  Moreri. 

BRENTOLA,  or  Brendola,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
town  and  diftridl  of  Italy,  in  the  Vicentin,  at  a fmall  diC- 
tance  from  Vicenza. 

B RENTON’S  reef,  .the  fouthernmoft  point  of  Rhode 
ifland,  in  America,  about  three  miles  from  Newport,  lies 
2 miles  E.  of  Beaver-tail ; forming  with  it  the  mouth  of 
Newport  harbour. 

BRENTONEGO,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol ; 
12  miles  S.  S.W  of  Trent. 

BRENTUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
infedls,  having  the  head  projecting  into  a very  long,  ftraight, 
cylindrical  fnout,  beyond  the  middle  of  which  the  antehnse, 
w'hich  are  moniliform,  are  inferted.  Fab.  See.  The  fpecies 
of  this  genus  are  anchorago,  ajfmilis,  barhicornis,  bifrons, 
cyVindricornu,  difpar,  druryanus,  hajl'ilc,  tnonills,  nafuius,  and 
fem'ipund.atus , which  fee. 

BRENTWOOD,  in  Geography,  is  a large  chapelry  in 
the  parifti  of  South-Weald,  in  the  county  ot  Effex,  Eng- 
land, fituated  18  miles  E.  from  London,  on  a commanding 
eminence.  It  is  a confiderable  thoroughfare,  and  contains 
many  inns  and  public-houfes.  The  Crown  Inn  is  of  very 
ancient  foundation  ; and  even  in  Salmon’s  time  was  reputed 
to  have  had  that  fign  for  300  years.  The  county-  aflizes 
were  once  held  here  ; and  in  the  High-ftreet  are  the  remains 
of  a town-hall  and  prifon,  inhabi:ed  by  a farrier  and  other 
perfons,  who  arc  bound  to  put  them  in  repair  when  the 
aflizes  fhall  be  again  removed  hither.  Here  is  a good  gram- 
mar-fchool,  endowed  by  fir  Anthony  Brown  in  1537.  The 
chapel,  a fmall  ancient  ftrudlure,  was  founded  about  the 
year  t22i,  at  the  interceflion  of  David,  prior  of  St.  Ofyth, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  tenants  of  a manor  belonging  to  that 
monaftery.  This  townihip  contains  182  houfes,  and  1067 
inhabitants.  Camden  fuppofed  the  Csefaromagus  of  the 
Itinerary  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brentwood. 
At  South-Weald  is  a circular  camp,  fingle -ditched,  includ- 
ing about  feven  acres,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a caftra  explo- 
ratorum  near  which  the  Roman  way,  called  Watling-ftreet, 
paffes.  Morant’s  Hiftory  of  Effex,  2 vols.  fol. 

Brentwood,  a townihip  of  America,  in  Rockingham 
county  and  date  of  New  Hampihire,  containing  899  inha- 
bitants, diftant  7 miles  from  Exeter,  and  22  from  Portf- 
mouth.  In  its  vicinity  is  found  a ftone  in  which  vitriol 
and  fulphur  are  combined. 

BRENTZ,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Danube,  near  Lau- 
gingen. 

BREPHOTROPH  lUM,  from  ^qi'Poc, infant,  and 
I nour'ijh,  an  hofpital  for  foundlings,  or  a place  wherein 
children,  expofed  by  their  parents,  are  brought  up  at  the 
public  charge. 

BREREWOOD,  Edward,  in  Biography profeffor 
of  aftronomy  at  Grefliam-college  in  London,  to  which 
office  he  was  chofen  in  1596,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Chefter 
in  1565  ; and  having  completed  his  courfe  of  grammar-learn- 
ing in  his  native  place,  was  admitted,  in  1581,  of  Brazen- 
Nofe  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Here  he  ac» 
quired  the  charafter  of  an  afliduous  ftudent,  and  took  his 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1590.  Failing  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  a fellowlhip,  for  which  he  was  a candidate,  he  tc- 
moved  to  St.  Mary’s  hall.  After  his  eledlion  to  the  pro- 
fefforihip  of  Greftiam  college,  he  feems  to  have  had  no 
wilhes  of  further  preferment ; but  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
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pm-fuit  of  knowledge,  and  paffed  the  I'emaindei*  of  his  life 
in  retirement.  He  died  of  a fever,  Nov,  4th,  1613 ; and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Helen’s  church,  without  any 
monument  or  other  memorial.  From  his  works  on  a va- 
) I ty  of  fubjects,  which  were  printed  after  his  death,  we 
ir?y  conclude  that  he  was  a very  general  fcholar.  Thefe 
are  as  follow  ; i.  “ De  ponderibus  et  pretiis  veterum  num- 
morum,  eorumque  cum  recentioribus  collatione,”  lib.  i. 
Lond,  1614,  4to,  printed  alfo  in  the  “Critici  Sacri,”  vol,  viii. 
and  in  the  Apparatus  of  the  “ Biblia  Polyglotta,”  2, 
“ Enquiries  touching  the  diverfity  of  Languages  and  Reli- 
gious through  the  chief  parts  of  the  World,”  Lond.  1614, 
23,  25,  qto.  ; 1647,  &c.  8 VO.  To  this  was  prefixed  a 
learned  preface  by  his  nephew  and  heir,  Robert  Brere wood. 
3,  “ Elementa  logicae,  in  gratiam  lludiofas  juventutis  in  aca- 
demia Oxonienfi,”  Lond.  1614,  1615,  &c-.  8vo.  4.  “ Trac- 
tatus  quidam  logici  de  predicabilibus,  et  predicamentis,” 
Oxon.  4to.  1628  ; and  1637.  &c.  8vo.  5.  “ Traclatus 
duo  ; quorum  primus  ell  de  meteoris,  fecundus  de  oculo,” 
Oxon.  1631,  1638,  8vo.  6.  “A  Treatifeof  the  Sabbath,” 
1611  ; Oxf.  1631, 4to.  7.  “ Mr.  Byfield’s  Anfwer,  with 
Mr.  Brerewood’s  Reply,”  Oxf.  1631,  4to.  8.  “ A fe- 
cond  Treatife  of  the  Sabbath,”  or  “An  explication  of  the 
fourth  Commandment,”  Oxf.  1632,  4to.  9.  “ Commentarii 
in  Ethica  Ariftotelis,”  Oxon.  1640,  4to.  10.  “ A Declara- 
tion of  the  Patriarchal  Government  of  the  Ancient  Church,” 
Oxf.  1641, 4to.;  Lond.  1647;  Bremen,  i7oi,8vo.  Ward’s 
Lives  of  the  Profeffors  of  Grefiiam  College,  p.  74,  8<c. 

BRESANY,  or  Brezan,  in  Geography.  See  Brze- 

ZANY. 

BRESARGIA,  a fmall  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  Hand  denominated  “ Capo  di  Lugatori.” 

BRESCIA,  oi'IlBressano,  orBREsciANo,a  country 
of  Italy,  formerly  a part  of  Lombardy,  but  now  belonging- 
to-the  Cifalpine  republic,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
county  of  Bormio,  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  Trentin,  on 
the  call  by  the  Veronefe,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
lake  Garda,  on  the  fouth  by  the  iylantuan  and  Cremonefe, 
and  the  fmall  lake  of  Idro,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Berga- 
mafeo,  from  which  it  is  in  a great  part  divided  by  the  lake 
ifeo.  Brefcia,  though  mountainous,  is  fertile  in  wine,  oil, 
and  maize,  and  has  excellent  pafturages,  and  fome  mines  of 
copper  and  iron,  and  alfo  manufactures  of  filk,  paper,  &c. 
The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  counti-y  populous.  Its  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Adige  and  the  Oglio.  It  became  a 
province  of  the  Venetian  Hates  in  1517;  but  Brefcia,  its 
capital,  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  in  1796, 
and  it  formed  a part  of  the  Cifalpine  republic  by  the  8th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  confirmed 
by  the’  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801. 

Brescia,  in  Latin  Brixia,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, is  fituated  on  a beautiful  plain  on  the  fmall  river 
Garza.  It  is  large,  being  reckoned  about  a league  in  cir- 
cumference, well  fortified,  having  a caftle  on  a hill,  and  is 
faid  to  contain  about  50,000  inhabitants,  fome  of  whom  are 
rich  and  noble,  and  ot’ners  are  ingenious  and  diligent  in 
carrying  on  feveral  manufaftui-es  of  linen,  and  particularly 
fire-arms,  fwords,  knives,  and  other  cutlery  wares.  It  is 
encircled  with  walls,  in  which  are  five  gates;  the  ftreets 
are  handfome  and  clean,  moft  of  them  being  watered  by 
little  ftreams  from  the  river,  and  the  buildings  are  good.  It 
has  feveral  public  fquares,  the  largeft  of  which  isfurrounded 
with  piazzas,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  ftands  the  town-houfe. 
The  palace,  v/here  public  bufinefs  is  tranfadled,  is  a magni- 
ficent Hone  ftrudlure,  built  from  tlie  ruins  of  a temple  of 
Vulcan,  and  remarkable  for  its  architedlure  and  paintings  in 
fvefco.  Befi-des  the  -cathedral,  this  city  has  19  parifh^ 
churches,  30  convents,  a general  hofpilal,  and  feveral  chari- 
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table  foundations.  The  cathedral  is  a modern  edifice,  to 
the  rearing-  of  which  cardinal  Quirini,  once  biftiop  of  this 
city,  contributed  liberally  ; and  he  alfo  prefented  the  city 
with  a library ; in  acknowledgment  of  wliich  the  nia- 
giftracy,  in  175°>  erected  two  marble  ftatues  to  his 
honour,  one  in  the  church,  and  the  other  at  the  entrance  of 
the  library.  In  the  cathedr.sl  is  exhibited  the  famous 
ftandard  of  Conftantine  ; and  this,  as  well  as  feveral  ot  the 
churches,  are  adorned  with  beautiful  ftatues  and  paintings. 
The  magiilracy,  before  th.e  revolution,  coufifted  of  600 
citizens,  divided  into  inferior  councils,  under  a noble  Vene- 
tian, who  prefided  as  governor,  or  podeftat.  This  city  was 
the  fee  of  a bifiiop,  iuffragan  of  Milan.  Brefcia  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Cenomani,  commanded  by  Belovefus; 
and  as  others  affirm,  by  Bremius ; and  it  afterwards  became 
a Roman  colony.  It  was  burnt  by  Radagaftus,  king  of  the 
Goths,  in  412,  and  re-eftablifhed  hy  Attila  in  452.  It  was 
afterwards  poflefied  by  the  Lombards.  Charlemagi-c, 
having  defeated  king  Didier  in  77 entered  Brefcia,  and 
built  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  lu  1426,  after  having  buf- 
fered much  by  the  troubles  occafioned  by  the  duke  of  Milan, 
it  furrendered  itfelf  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Gafton  de 
Foix,  general  of  Lewis  XII.  took  it  in  1512  from  the 
Venetians,  and  abandoned  it  to  pillage,  with  the  exception 
of  the  houfe  inhabited  by  Chevalier  Bayard;  but  in  1517, 
it  was  reftored  to  the  Venetians.  Is  was  vifited  by  a 
plague  ill  1478,  which  fwept  away  25,000  perfons  ; and 
again  by  afimilar  calamity  in  1524.  Brefcia  was  the  birth- 
place of  Tartaglia,  the  famous  mathematician,  and  of  Gam- 
bara,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1596.  It  is  diftant  about  44 
miles  E.  of  Milan,  and  32  N.  W.  of  Mantua.  N.  lat  45* 
31'.  E.  long.  10°  5'. 

BRESCICATI,  in  Commerce^  a kind  of  bays,  which 
fupplies  the  negroes  between  the  river  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leona.  The  bell  forts  for  this  trade  are  the  blue  and  red. 

BRESCOU,  in  Geography  a,  fmall  ifiand  of  France,  with 
a fort  upon  it,  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  near  the  coaft  of  Lan- 
guedoc, or  Herauk,  about  a kague  S.  of  Agde  ; which  fee. 
BRESELLO.  See  Bersello. 

BRESINI,  a fmall  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lenczicz. 

BRESINS,  or  Bresons,  a fmall  ifiand  of  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  England. 

BRESK,  or  Brescan,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Algiers,  feated  on  the  fea  coaft,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 50  miles  W.  S.  W,  of  Algiers. 
N.  lat.  36^  50'.  E.  long.  2”  30'. 

BRESKENS,  a town  of  Flanders,  in  the  ifiand  of  Cad- 
fand  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Sluys. 

BRESLAU,  or  Wratislau,  a principality  of  Silefia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  that  of  Gels,  on  the  S.E. 
by  that  of  Brieg,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  thofe  of  Brieg 
and  Schweidnitz,  and  on  the  W.  by  thofe  of  Lignitz  ancl 
Wohlau.  This  diftridl  forms  a kind  of  long  fquare,  about 
25  miles  in  length,  by  16  in  breadth.  The  country  is  very 
level ; and  the  parts  of  it  near  the  rivers,  are  either  fandy  or 
fwampy.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  corn  country,  and 
not  deftitute  of  rich  pafturage  ground  ; it  abounds  with 
ftieep  and  cattle  ; and  near  the  capital,  the  cows  are  of  an 
uncommon  fize,  and  yield  a proportionate  quantity  of  milk ; 
and  this  part  of  the  country  produces  great  quantities  of 
madder.  Wood  is  every  where  fcarce,  except  in  the  circle 
of  Namfiau  ; and  the  roads  are  fo  bad,  as  to  be  in  fmne 
places  impalfable  ; but  this  inconvenience  is  remedied,  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  Breflaii,  by  dykes  and  canals, 
which  are  kept  in  repair  at  a great  annual  expence. 

On  the  partitiqp  of  Silefia  in  1164,  Umong  the  fons  of 
Uladiflaus  II.,  Breflau  fell  to  the  (hare  of  Boleflaus  Altus ; 
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but  difputes  occurring  atnong  his  fucceflbrs,  It  was  fold  by 
one  of  them,  viz.  Henry  VI. , to  John,  king  of  Bohemia, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1335,  incorporated  it 
with  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  endowing  the  city,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  divers  important  privileges  ; and  the  kings  of 
Bohemia  always  appointed  governors  over  that  principality. 
In  1337,  king  John  affigned  the  government  to  the  city  of 
Breflau  ; and,  in  1505,  king  Wladillaus  transferred  the  ju- 
dicature of  the  whole  principality  to  the  fame  city  ; lo  that 
the  chief  magiftrate  occupied  the  part  of  governor  until  the 
year  1635,  when  both  the  government  and  judicatures  were 
furrendered  to  the  emerpor  Ferdinand  HI.  ; and  in  this 
llate  it  continued,  till  it  was  united  to  Pruffia.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  circles  ; viz.  thofe  of  Breflau,  Neumarkt, 
Canth,  and  Namflau  ; and,  together  with  the  diftridl  of 
Glogaw,  it  includes  53  cities,  io8  towns,  14  market-towns, 
ar  d between  5 and  6 thoufand  villages,  zcoo  catholic 
churches,  605  proteflant  churches,  20  abbeys,  91  convents, 
and  39,070  hearths  in  the  cities.  The  principal  river  of 
this  principality,  of  which  the  property  and  jurifdiftion 
belong  to  tile  king,  is  the  Oder,  which,  in  its  courfe 
through  the  country,  receives  the  inferior  flreams  of  Ohlau, 
Lobe,  Weyda,  and  Weiftritz. 

Breslau,  or  Breslaw,  the  capital  of  the  above  de- 
fcribed  principality,  and  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Silefia,  is  fl- 
tuated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Oder,  which  receives  the 
Ohlau  after  its  winding  courfe  through  Old  Breflau.  This 
place,  the  antiquity  of  v/hich  is  uncertain,  was  fet  on  fire 
by  the  Tartars  in  1241,  and  was  formerly  environed  by  the 
Ohlau,  as  with  a moat ; and  all  without  the  Ohlau  to  the 
walls  in  their  prefent  pofition,  were  additions  made  by  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  The  Neufladt  is  more  modern,- and, 
fince  the  year  1529,  has  been  included  within  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  are  now,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance. 
The  whole  town,  both  old  and  new,  including  the  fuburbs, 
is  of  great  extent,  being  no  lefs  than  two  German  miles  in 
length.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  cities  in 
Germany ; and  has  feveral  large  regular  fquares,  broad 
ftreets,  and  ftately  edifices,  both  public  and  private.  The  Ro- 
man catholics  have  feveral  churches  and  convents ; the  Luthe- 
rans have  feven  churches  within  the  walls,  and  two  without, 
and  two-gymnafiums;  theCalvinifts  and  the  Greeks  have,  each 
of  them,  one  church  ; and  the  Jews  have  two  fynagogues. 
The  popifh  univerfity  is  a noble  edifice;  and  the  exchange, 
adjoining  to  the  council-houfe,  is  an  elegant  ftrufture.  Se- 
veral of  its  monafteries  and  convents  are  magnificent  build- 
ings : and  it  has  fome  good  public  libraries,  with  two  armou- 
ries, a college  of  phyficians,  and  a mint.  Breflau  holds  the 
third  rank,  next  to  Berlin  and  Konigfberg,  among  the  cities 
of  Pruffia.  It  is  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  of  Silefia,  and 
its  manufaftures  are  confiderable  and  various.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  about  52,000:  and  as 
it  has  feveral  annual  fairs,  it  is  much  frequented  by  Hun- 
garian, Bohemian,  Polifh,  and  other  merchants.  The  ma- 
giflracv,  which  is  Lutheran,  confifls  of  a town-court  and  a 
council ; and  its  confiftory  is  likewife  Lutheran.  This  city 
was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  1741 ; compelled  to'iur- 
render  to  the  Auftrians  in  1757;  and  taken  by  the  Pruf- 
fian  army  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  after  a fignal  vidlory 
over  the  Auftrians  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  laft  fiege,  feveral 
of  its  churches  were  much  damaged,  the  library  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  was  deftroyed  by  the  burfting  of  a bomb, 
and  its  fuburbs  were  confiderably  injured.  N.  lat.  51^3'. 
E.  long.  17°  8'  45''. 

BRESLE,  a town  of  Fi-ance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife,  and  diftridi  of  Beauvais  ; 7 miles  S.  E.  of  Beauvais. 
— Alfo,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Aumale,  and 
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feparates  the  department  of  the  Somme,  from  that  of  the 
Eure,  till  it  falls  into  the  fea  at  Treport. 

BRESMA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Hildegard, 
and  fevaral  others  to  the  Bream,  Cyprinus  Brama, 
which  fee. 

BRESMAL,  John  Francis,  in  Biography,  a phyfi. 
cian  at  .Liege,  was  born  in  the  year  1660.  After  ftudying 
fome  years  at  home,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted dodtor  in  medicine,  in  1689.  In  the  courfe  of  hi» 
travels,  he  had  turned  his  attention,  in  a particular  manner, 
to  inveftigating  the  properties  of  the  moft  celebrated  mine- 
ral fprings,  of  which,  on  his  return  to  Liege,  he  publiflied 
analyfes,  giving  alfo  accounts  of  their  virtues  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  The  titles  of  his  works  are,  “ La  circulation  des 
eaux,  ou  Phydrographie  des  minerales  d’Aix,  et  de  Spa.” 
Liege,  1699,  i2mo.  “ Defcription,  feu  analyfis  de  fontis, 
S.  iEgidii,  prope  Tunyros,”  1700,  i2mo.  He  cites  a 
defcription.  of  this  fpring  from  Pliny.  “ Parallele  des  eaux 
minerales  chaudcs  et  froides  du  diocefe  de  Liege.  Avec  un 
avis  au  public,  pour  le  preferver  de  la  pefte,  &c.”  1721, 
&vo.  For  the  titles  of  other  works  by  this  writer,  on"  the 
fubjedl  of  mineral  waters,  fee  Eloy.  Didf.  Hift. 

BRESSAN.  in  Geography.  See  Brescia. 

BRESSAY,  or  Brassa,  oneof  the  Shetland  iflands  of 
Scotland,  about  4 miles  long,  and  2 broad,  feparated  from 
the  main  land  of  Shetland  by  a narrow  fea,  called  “ Breflay 
found,”  forming  a fpacious  harbour,  in  which  a thoufand 
fhips  may  ride  at  the  fame  time.  In  this  harbour,  the 
Dutch  veflels,  employed  in  the  herring  fifheiy,  alTemble 
about  the  middle  of  June.  The  inhabitants  of  Breflay  fit 
out  about  26  large  fiftiing  boats  The  mountains  fupply 
Hate  fpr  building,  and  peat  for  firing.  N.  lat.  60°  20'.  W. 
long.  ©°  50'. 

BRESSE,  a country  of  France,  fo  denominated  before 
the  revolution,  from  a foreft  called  “ Brexia,”  fituate  in 
the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Sa- 
voy, on  the  fouth  by  Viennois,  on  the  weft  by  Lyonnois 
and  Dombes,  and  on  the  north  by  Franche  Comte.  It  is 
eftimated  at  40  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  23  from  eaft: 
to  weft.  It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  hemp,  and  has  fine  paf- 
tures  and  feveral  lakes,  abounding  with  fifti.  For  fome 
time,  it  was  an  earldom  fubjett  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who 
added  it  in  1601  to  France,  in  lieu  of  the  marquifate  of  Sa- 
luzzo.  The  principal  towns  are  Bourg,  the  capital,  Beauge 
or  Bauge,  Coligny,  Montreuil,  Loge,  and  Pont  de  Vaux. 

BRESSICI,  or  Breste.  See  Brzesc. 

BRESSOLES,  fee  Brezoles. 

BRESSUIRE,  a town  of  France;  in  the  department  of 
the  two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Thouars.  The  town  contains  630,  and  the  canton,  5911 
inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  290  kiliometres,  and  13 
communes. 

BRESSUS,  or  Brepus;  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Afia  in  Armenia  Major,  fituate  near  the  Euphrates,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

BREST,  or  Breast,  in  ArchiteBure,  a term  ufed  by 
fome,  for  that  member  of  a column  otherwife  called  the  Tore. 

Brest-summers,  or  Bressumers,  in  Building,  are 
pieces  of  timber  defigned  for  the  fupport  of  the  brick-work 
in  the  front  or  rear  wall  of  a building,  for  carrying  arches, 
&c.  In  the  inner  parts  of  a building,  the  pieces  int®  which 
the  girders  are  framed  are  called  summers. 

Brest,  in  Geography,  a fea  port  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftridi,  in  the  department  of  Finifterre. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  3 parts,  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, is  eftimated  at  27,000;  the  firft  canton  contains 
13,000,  and  includes  525  kiliometres,  and  one  commune; 

the 
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the  fecond  contalris  17)275  inhabitants,  and  comprehends 
2^  klliometres,  and  5 communes  ; and  the  third  canton  in- 
cludes 14,408  inhabitants,  2z|  kiliometres,  and  i commune. 
Breft  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  on  the  fide  of  its 
port ; and  its  ftreets,  which  are  few  in  number,  are  narrow 
and  inconveniently  contrived.  It  has  two  parilh  churches, 
a marine  feminary,  and  a court  of  admiralty  ; but  it  is  prin- 
cipally famous  for  its  fpacious  road  and  harbour,  which  are 
reckoned  (if  we  except  Toulon),  the  largeft  and  the  fafeft 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  capable  of  containing  500  (hips 
of  war,  in  8,  10,  and  15  fathoms,  at  low  water.  Its  en- 
trance from  the  W.S.W.  called  the  “ Gullet,”  is  narrow 
and  roclCy,  and  the  paffage  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  funken  rocks  on  both  fides  of  the  ffiore. 
The  entrance  is  alfo  guarded  by  a ftrong  caftle  feated  on  a 
rock  on  the  fea-fide,  and  defended  on  the  land-fide  by  a 
large  ditch  and  other  fortifications.  On  one  fide  of  the  port 
is  a large  quay,  more  than  a mile  long,  and  200  paces 
broad,  covered  with  ftore-houfes  for  various  kinds  of  mer- 
chandife;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  there  is  .alfo  a quay,  for 
the  warehoufes,  and  the  fine  church  of  Notre  Dame  ; and 
in  a fuburb,  about  half  the  fize  of  the  city,  there  is  a ftrong 
tower  oppofite  to  the  caftle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  to  which  the  range  of  maga- 
zines on  the  quay  nearly  extend,  there  are  two  docks  for  the 
building  of  ftiips,  adjoining  to  which  are  the  fhops  and 
houfes  of  the  workmen  ; and  one  of  thefe  docks  fepai'ates 
the  rope  walks  from  the  city.  The  arfenal  of  Breft  is  a very 
large  and  magnificent  building,  plentifully  fupplied  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  naval  ftores.  This  was  entirely  confumed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1744.  In  1694,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
lord  Berkeley,  who  commanded  a fleet  of  29  fhips  of  war, 
with  a number  of  fire  fhips  and  bomb-ketches,  and  general 
Talmache,  who  had  the  command  of  twelve  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  two  of  marines,  to  feize  on  Breft.  But  whilft 
the  failing  of  this  expedition  was  delayed  by  counter  in- 
trigues, the  king  of  France  difpatched  marefchal  Vauban  to 
repair  the  old,  and  to  raife  nevv  fortifications,  and  a large 
body  of  troops  to  defend  them.  When  the  Engliflt  arma- 
ment arrived,  the  French  were  prepared  in  great  force  to 
repel  it;  and  therefore  the  attempt,  though  condufted  with 
fingular  refolution,  was  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  900  Bri- 
tifh  foldiers,  and  40ofeamen,  and  of  general  Talmache,  who 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  who,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  com- 
plained, that  he  had  fallen  by  the  treachery  of  his  country- 
men. N.  lat.  48°  22'  55".  W.  long.  4°  30'  50". 

Brest,  bay  of,  an  American  bay  on  the  coaft  of  the  Weft- 
ern  ocean,  in  New  Britain.  N.  lat.  52°  10'.  W.  long. 
52°  30'. 

BRET,  Cape,  lies  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  the  north  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  within  about  7 leagues 
of  feveral  fmall  iflands,  clofe  under  the  main,  called  “ Ca- 
valles.”  S.  lat.  35°  7'.  E.  long.  173°  52'. 

Bret,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  which  the  people  on  the 
coaft  of  Lincolnfhire  give  to  the  common  turbot,  a fifh  ex- 
tremely common  with  them,  and  taken  in  vaft  abundance. 
The  way  of  catching  them  is  in  a net,  trailed,  it  is  faid,  upon 
the  ground  by  two  horfes;  the  one  going  up  to  the  middle 
of  his  body  in  the  water,  the  other  on  the  ffiore.  The  tur- 
bot is  known  by  the  name  of  Bret  among  the  fiffiermen,  on 
many  of  our  fea  coafts,  but  moft  commonly,  the  fmaller  tur- 
bot only  are  diftinguiffied  by  that  title  ; when  they  have  at- 
tained to  a moderate  fize  for  the  table,  they  are  called  turbot. 

It  ffiould  be  further  obferved,  that  the  pearl,  PhuroneSes 
Rhombus,  likewife  obtains  the  name  of  bret  in  fom.e  parts  of 
the  country.  Bret  is  the  name  of  the  turbot  almoft  through- 
out the  north  of  Britain. 

BRETACHI.1E,  \xi  Middle  Age  Writers,  denote  wooden 


towers  ov  caftles,  wherewith  towns  or  camps  wme  defended. 
Dn-Cange  Gloff.  Lat. 

BRETAGNE,  in  Geography.  See  Britamy. 

BRETCHEM,  or  Gratham,  a fmall  town  of  Polfffi 
Pruffia  w'ith  a caftle  on  the  fame  river,  in  the  territory  of 
Culm  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Culm. 

BRETENOUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrict  of 
Figeac,  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  St.  Cere.  The  place  contains 
589,  and  the  canton  8734  inhabitants ; the  territory  com- 
prehends 140  hiliometres,  and  15  communes. 

BRETESSED,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed  by  French 
heralds  to  exprefsany  charge  that  is  embattled  on  both  fidcs 
oppofite  to  each  other. 

BRETEUIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Evreux,  5 leagues  S.S.W.  of  Evreux.  The  place 
contains  1893,  canton  12,775  inhabitants;  the  ter- 

ritory includes  187I  kiliometres,  and  14  communes. 

Breteuil,  is  alfo  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of.  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  Clermont,  39  pofts  fouth  of  Amiens.  The  place 
contains  2160,  and  the  canton  1 1,632  inhabitants ; the  cx- 
•tent  of  the  territory  comprehends  147^  kiliometres,  and  10, 
communes. 

BRETHREN  and  Sifters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  Ecclefl- 
aflical  Hiftory,  an  appellation  affumed  by  a new  fedt  whicl* 
fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
gained  many  adherents  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
They  took  their  denomination  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Rom.  chap.  viii.  v.  2.  14.  and  maintained,  that  the  true 
children  of  God  were  invefted  with  the  privilege  of  a fidl 
and  perfedf  freedom  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  law.  They 
were  enthufiafts  to  a degree  of  diftradlion,  both  in  their 
principles  and  pradiice.  They  refembled  the  Bfghards, 
by  which  name  they  were  fometimes  called,  in  their  afpe(ft, 
apparel,  and  manner  of  living.  Some  of  their  profefTed 
principles  refembled  thofe  of  the  Pantheifts  ; for  they  held, 
that  all  things  flowed  by  emanation  fi-om  God;  that  rational 
fouls  were  portions  of  the  Deity;  and  that  the  univerfe  was 
God  ; and  that  by  the  power  of  contemplation  they  were 
united  to  the  Deity,  and  acquired  hereby  a glorious  and 
fublime  liberty,  both  from  the  finful  lufts  and  the  common 
inftinfts  of  nature;  and  hence  they  concluded  tint  the  per- 
fon  who  was  thus  abforbed  in  the  abyfs  of  the  De  ty,  be- 
came a part  of  the  godhead,  and  was  the  fon  of  God  in  the 
fame  fenfe  and  manner  that  Chrift  was,  and  that  he  was  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  They 
treated  with  contempt  all  Chriftian  ordinances,  and  all  ex- 
ternal aifts  of  religion,  as  unfuitable  to  the  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion at  which  tliey  were  arrived.  Some  of  them  were 
honeft  but  deluded  enthufiafts : and  they  endured  the  tor- 
ments inffifted  upon  them  by  the  inquifitors  with  aftonifliing 
calmnefs  and  triumph.  Others  proceeded  to  the  moft  e.x- 
travagant  licentioufnefs  of  condiuft.  They  held  their  fecrct 
affemblies  ftark-naked,  and  lay  in  the  fame  beds  with  their 
ipiritual  fifters,  and  indifcriminately  with  other  women, 
without  the  leaft  fcruple  or  hefitation ; modefty  and  decency 
being,  according  to  their  creed,  marks  of  inward  corrup- 
tion. And  fome  of  them  proceeded  ftill  farther,  and  main- 
tamed,  that  the  divine  man,  or  believer,  could  not  fin,  let 
his  conduct  be  ever  fo  horrible  or  atrocious.  Many  edifts 
were  publiffied  againft  them;  but  notwithftanding  the  feve- 
rities  they  fuffered,  they  continued  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  called  by  feveral  other 
names,  fuch  as  Schweftriones,  Picards,  Adamites,  and  Tur- 
lupins.  Mollieira’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  122,  &c.  202, 
&g.  273,  &c. 
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Brethren  and  Cleris  of  the  Comtnon  Life,  a denomina- 
tion affumed  by  a religious  fraternity  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  lived  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Auguftin,  and  were  eminently  ufeful  in  promoting  the  caufe 
of  religion  and  learning.  Their  fociety  was  firft  formed,  in 
the  preceding  century,  by  Gerard  de  Groote,  a native  of 
Deventer;  but  did  not  flourifli  till  about  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  when  it  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  , council 
of  Conftance,  and  became  very  refpeftable  in  Holland,  the 
Lower  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  It  was  divid- 
ed into  tw'O  cl  affes  ; the  lettered  brethren,  or  clerks,  and  the 
illiterate  : they  lived  in  feparate  habitations,  but  maintained 
the  clofeft  fraternal  union.  The  former  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  polite  literature,  and  the  education  of  youth  ; whilft  the 
latter  wmre  employed  in  manual  labour,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Unreftrained  by  religious  vows,  they  neverthelefs  had 
all  things  in  common  ; and  this  community  was  the  great 
bond  of  their  union.  From  the  fchools  erefted  by  the  clafs 
of  clerks  proceeded  many  celebrated  perfons,  who  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  literature  and  tafte  in  Germany  and 
Holland  ; fiich  as  Erafmus,  Hegius,  Murmelius,  &c.  They 
were  frequently  called  Beghards,  and  Lollards,  by  way  of 
reproach.  Mofheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

Brethren,  White,  fratres  albati,  were  the  followers  of' 
a leader  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
was  arrayed  in  a white  garment : and,  as  they  were  alfo 
clothed  in  white  linen,  they  were  diftinguilhed  by  this  title. 
Their  leader  was  a prieft  from  the  Alps,  who  carried  about 
a crofs,  like  a ftandard,  and  whole  apparent  fanfhity  and 
devotion  drew  together  a number  of  followers.  This  de- 
luded enthufiall  pradfifed  many  adls  of  mortification  and  pe- 
nance, endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  European  nations  to 
renew  the  holy  war,  and  pretended  that  he  was  favoured 
with  divine  vifions.  Boniface  IX.  apprehending  that  this 
enthufiall  or  impoftor  concealed  inlidious  and  ambitious 
views,  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
flames,  upon  which  his  followers  difperfed.  Molheim, 
vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

Brethren  of  the  Obfervance.  See  Observance. 

BRETON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Stour,  near  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk. 

Breton,  a fand-bank,  about  two  miles  from  the  coall  of 
France,  in  the  Englifh  channel,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  S. 
from  Granville,  towards  Cancaie  bay,  the  middle  of  which 
is  dry  at  low  water. 

Breton,  Cape,  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  which 
extends  northward  from  the  Bayonne  river  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Bifcay.  It  is  known  at  Bayonne  by  its  flat 
tower,  and  often  called  “ Cabriton.” 

Breton,  Cape,  an  ifland,  or  rathera  colledlion  of  iflands, 
called  by  the  French  “ Les  Hies  de  Madame,”  fituated  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  coall  of  North  America,  between 
45°  28' and  47'^  N.  lat.  and  between  59°  44'  and  61°  29' W. 
long,  and  about  45  leagues  E.  of  Halifax.  This  ifland  is 
about  109  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  34  in  breadth; 
and,  though  attached  to  Lower  Canada,  is  feparated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  a narrow  ftrait,  called  the  “Gut  of  Canfo,” 
which  forms  the  communication  between  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  furrounded  with  (harp 
pointed  rocks,  feparated  from  one  another  by  the  waves, 
above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible.  All  its  har- 
bours are  open  to  the  eaft,  turning  towards  the  fouth ; 
and  on  the  otlier  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are  not  a few  an- 
choring places  for  fmall  veffels,  in  creeks  or  between  iflets. 
The  foil  is  generally  fwampy  and  moffy,  and  unfit  for  agri- 
culture ; and  as  it  abounds  with  lakes  and  forefts,  the 
climate  is  cold  and  foggy.  The  fcarcity  and  poverty  of 
oallures  have  likewife  prevented  the  increafe  of  cattle.  AL 
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though  it  abounds  in  timber,  fuch  as  pine,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  fpruce,  and  fir,  it  has  derived' little  advantage* from 
it.  The  fur-trade  of  this  ifland  has  always  been  very  inconfi- 
derable;  its  peltry  confifted  only  in  the  fleins  of  a few  lynxes, 
elks,  mulle-rats,  wild-cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes,  both  of  a 
red  and  filver  and  grey  colour.  Some  of  thefe  were  pro- 
cured from  a colony  of  Miemac  Indians,  who  had  fettled  oa 
the  ifland  with  the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than 
60  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reff  came  from  St.  John’s, 
on  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  fifnery  is  a much  more 
important  objefl ; and  in  1743,  when  this  ifland  belonged  to 
the  French,  the  whole  value  of  it  is  faid  to  have  amounted 
annually  to  a million , ilerling ; and  no  lefs  than  564  fhips, 
befides  lhallops,  and  27,000  feamen,  were  employed  in  this 
trade.  At  prefent  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  take  about 
30,000  quintals  of  fi(h  annually,  which  are  fliipped  for  Spain 
and  the  ffraits,  principally  by  merchants  from  Jerfey  (be- 
longing to  England)  who  yearly  refort  hither,  and  keep 
ftores  of  fupplies  for  the  fiflrermen.  Part  of  their  fifh  was 
fent  to  the  French  fouthern  iflands,  in  20  or  25  fliips  from  70 
to  140  tons  burden.  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at  leaft 
half  their  cargo,  they  alio  exported  to  the  other  colonies, 
timber,  planks,  thin  oak-boards,  ialted  falmon  and  raackarel, 
train-oil,  and  fea-coal.  In  return  they  received  fugar  and 
coffee,  rum  and  molaffes;  the  overplus  of  which  they  con- 
veyed to  Canada  and  to  New  England,  whei’e  they  obtained 
in  exchange,  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick,  ai'id  cattle. 
Befides  this  allowed  trade,  they  alfo  carried  on  a clandelline 
or  fmuggling  commerce,  in  flour  and  fait  fifh.  In  this  ifland 
there  is  a very  extenfive  bed  of  coal,  which  lies  in  a horizon- 
tal diredtion,  about  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the  furface  : but 
this  has  been  chiefly  ufed  as  ballaft.  In  one  of  the  pits  a fire 
has  been  accidentally  kindled,  which  could  never  yet  be  ex- 
tinguifhed.  Thefe  mines  yield  a revenue  of  i2,oool.  yearly 
to  the  crown.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  cape  Breton 
does  not  exceed  1000. 

This  ifland  was  difeovered,  according  to  the  French  au- 
thors, about  the  year  1500,  by  the  Normans  and  Bretons, 
who  navigated  thefe  feas ; and  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
part  of  the  continent,  it  was  called  Cape  Breton,  which  ap- 
pellation it  has  abfurdly  retained.  But  though  it  had  been 
for  fome  time  a place  of  refort  for  filhermen  in  the  fummer, 
the  French  did  not  take  pofieffion  of  it  before  the  year  1713 ; 
they  then  changed  its  name  into  that  of  “ Ifle  Royale,”  and 
fixed  upon  fort  St.  Dauphin  as  their  chief  fettlement.  But 
as  this  harbour,  though  fpacious  and  fheltered  from  winds, 
was  difficult  of  accefs,  they  diredt^d  their  views  to  another 
ftation  ; and  in  1720  commenced  their  fortifications  at  Lou- 
ifbourg.  The  fettlers  were  chiefly  Europeans ; the  Acadi- 
ans  and  French  of  Nova  Scotia  not  choofing  to  leave  that 
country.  This  ifland  remained  in  the  poffefiion  of  the 
French  till  the  year  1745;  when  it  was  captured  by  the  New 
England  militia  under  the  command  of  William  Pepperell 
efq.  a colonel  of  the  militia,  and  a fquadron  under  commo- 
dore Warren.  It  was  afterwards  rellored  to  the  French, 
and  retaken  in  1758,  by  admiral  Bofeawen  and  general  Am- 
herft;  and  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of 
1763;  fince  which  period  the  fortifications  have  been  blown 
up,  and  the  town  of  Louifbourg  difmantled.  This  ifland, 
with  refpedl  to  matters  of  government,  was  confidered  as 
annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  till  the  year  1784,  when  it  was- 
eredled  into  a feparate  government  by  the  name  of  Sydney, 
its  capital.  The  other  principal  town  is  Louifbourg.  The 
prefent  feat  of  government  is  at  Spanifli  river,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland.  This  ifland  may  be  regarded  as  the  key 
to  Canada,  and  the  filhery  in  its  neighbourhood  depends  on 
its  proteftion  ; and  the  moft  convenient  harbour  for  its  fecu- 
rity  and  fupply  is  Louifbourg. 
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Breton,  Pertuls,  or  Breton  channel,X\z%  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  France,  and  on  the  north  of  the  ifland  of  Rhe,  between 
that  iftand  and  the  main. 

Breton,  Port,  lies  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  coaft  of  Syria  in  Afia  ; N.  N.  E.  from  LariiTa 
gulf,  at  the  diftance  of  about  14  or  15  leagues. 

BRETONNAYAN,  Rene,  in  Biography,  praftifed 
medicine  with  reputation  at  Turin,  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century,  but  is  only  now  known  by  a fingular  work  in 
verfe  : “ La  Generation  de  I’homme,  et  le  temple  de  I’ame, 
avec  autres  oeuvres  poeticques  extraites  de  I’Efculape,  de 
R.  B.”  Paris,  1583,  4to.  In  the  courfe  of  the  poem  the 
author  treats  of  the  ftone,  gout,  melancholy,  colic,  &c.  The 
heart  he  calls  the  fun  of  the  microcofm  ; the  liver  the  temple 
of  human  nature.  He  defcribes  alfo  a variety  of  cofmetics 
to  beautify  the  ftcin,  which  was  at  that  time  pretty  much 
the  cuftom,  among  writers  on  medicines,  particularly  thofe 
who  treated  on  the  difeafes  incident  to  women.  Haller, 
Bib.  Ch.  Eloy.  Di£f.  Hift. 

BRETOYSE,  or  Bretojs,  the  law  of  the  marches  of 
Wales  ; in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

BRETTA,  orBaETTEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  at  the  weftern  extremity 
of  the  lake  Vener  or  Wener,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  half 
a Swedilh  mile  from  Wenerfborg. 

BRETTEN,  or  Bretheine,  a town  of  Germany,  in  a 
prefedfurate  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  feated  on  a hill  on  the 
Salzbach,  and  accommodating  the  Roman  catholics,  Lu- 
therans, and  Calvinifts,  in  their  refpedlive  worftrip.  It  is 
famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Philip  Melandlhou.  It  was  fet 
on  fire  by  the  French  in  1689;  diftant  21  miles  S,  from 
Heidelberg,  and  18  S.  E.  from  Spire. 

BRETTEVILLE  fur  Laife,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridl  of  Falaife  ; 10  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Falaife. 
The  place  contains  790,  and  the  canton  14,450  inhabi- 
tants ; the  territory  comprehends  230  kiliometres,  and  41 
communes. 

Bretteville  V OrgmtUeufe,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Caen  ; 2 leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Caen. 

BRETTIGAU.  See  Prettigau. 

BREVAL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife,  and  diftridt  of  Mantes,  one  league  S.  W. 
of  Mantes. 

BREVANNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne,  and  diftridl  of  Chaumont,  6 miles  S.  of 
Bourmont. 

BREUDEL,  John  Philip,  in  Biography,  a Dutch 
phyfician  of  eminence,  who  lived  the  latter  end  of  the  i6th 
and  the  begirftiing  of  the  17th  centuries,  only  now  known 
by  a “ Colledfion  of  medical  confultations,”  which  he  pub- 
li (lied  in  1615,  at  Franckfort,  4to.  and  wliich  were  much 
eftecraed. 

Breudel,  Zacchary,  born  at  Jena  in  Saxony,  in  1592, 
was  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  medicine  by  his  father, 
who  w’as  one  of  the  profeffors  in  that  univerlity.  In  1617, 
he  was  made  dodlor,  sfnd,  on  tfie  feceftion  of  his  father,  pro- 
feffor  in  medicine,  an  office  which  he  filled  feveral  years  with 
diftinguiftied  attention  and  ability.  He  has  left  leverai 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are  “ Chemia  In  artisformam 
redadfa,”  Jena,  1630,  J2mo.  ; “ De  Medicina,  arte  no- 
biliffima,”  1635,  4to. 

Breudel,  Adam,  profeffor  in  anatomy  and  botany  in  the 
Ainiverfity  of  Wittemberg,  diftinguiftied  for  his  kncfwledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  for  his  Dull  in  bis  profellion, 
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publifhed,  in  1700,  a colledfion  of  inaugural  differtations, 
among  which  Haller  notices,  as  of  fuperior  value,  “ De 
hydrope  ovarii  muliebris,”  in  which  he  gives  an  accurate  de- 
fcription  of  that  organ  ; “ Embryonem  in  ovulo  ante  con- 
ceptionem,”  an  opinion  v/hich  is  now  pretty  generally  af- 
fented  to  ; “ De  nutritione  foetus  in  utero  materno.”  He 
alfo  publifhed  “ De  lapidicina  microcofmi,”  410.  1711, 
(hewing  the  varieties  in  ftones  found  in  the  kidnies  and 
bladder.  He  relates  the  cafe  of  a young  woman  who  de- 
ftroyed  a foetus  (he  was  pregnant  with,  and  procured  abor- 
tion, by  palTing  a (fillet  up  the  vagina  into  the  uterus,  but 
her  life  fell  a facrifice  to  the  experiment  ; alfo,  “ Obferva- 
tionum  anatomacarum  decades  tres,”  4to.  They  came  out 
from  1606  to  1618.  In  the  third  part  he  defcribes  the  ex- 
haling veffels  of  the  heart. 

Breudel,  John  Godfrey,  nephew  to  Adam,  profef- 
for in  anatomy  at  Gottingen,  the  beginning  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury, publiftied,  in  1738,  an  accurate  anatomical  defcription 
of  the  “ valvula  Euftachij,”  with  engravings  ; and,  in  1747, 
“ De  auris  humanae  concha  “ De  phofphoro  urinario,” 
and  other  fimilar  works,  which  have  confiderable  merit. 
He  died  at  Gottingen,  January  i8th,  1758,  aged  47.  Hal- 
ler. Bib.  Medica.  Botan.  Anatom,  et.  Chirurg-.  Elov. 
Dia.  Hift.  ^ ^ 

BREVE,  Brevis,  Jhort,\n  Grammar. — Syllables  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  longa  and  breves,  according  as  they  are 
pronouiTced  quicker  or  more  (low  ; the  time  of  a breve  is 
half  tliat  of  a long,  or,  as  the  grammarians  exprefs  it,  a 
breve  is  one  time,  and  a long  two.  See  Accent. 

Breve,  is  ufed  in  the  Civil  Law  for  a ftiort  note  or 
minute. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  brevis  (fiibaude 
Ubellus]  and  in  Englifh  Brief  or  breve  ; amounting  to  much 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  fchedula  and  brevicula. 
See  Brief. 

Breve  more  particularly  denotes  a lift  or  regifter  of  the 
names  of  thefoldiers  under  the  comm.and  of  a general. 

Breve  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  Common  Law  for  a 
writ  or  brief ; by  which  a man  is  fummoned  or  attached  to 
anfwer  in  aftion  ; or  by  which  any  thing  is  commanded  to 
be  done  in  the  king’s  courts,  in  order  to  juftice,  &c.  It  is 
called  breve”  from  the  brevity  of  it  ; and  is  diredled  to 
the  chancellor,  judges,  (Ireriffs,  and  other  officers.  See 
Writ.  Hence, 

Breve  perquirere,  is  to  purchafe  a writ  or  licence  of  trial 
in  the  king’s  courts  by  the  plaintiff ; and  on  this  depends 
the  ufage  of  paying  to  the  king  in  fuits  for  money  due 
on  bond,  6s.  8d.  when  the  debt  is  40I.  and  los.  when  it  is 
look 

Fitzherbert  has  given  a new  Natura  Brevium ; thus 
called  by  way  of  diftinflion  from  an  Old  Natura  Brevium, 
compofed  about  the  time  of  Henry  III.  There  is  a copy 
of  this  book  of  Fitzherbert  filled  with  manufcript  notes 
by  fir  M.  Hales,  in  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  in  Red  Crofs 
Street. 

Beeve  de  redo,  fee  Recto. 

Breve,  m,Mufic,  is  a note  or  charafler  of  time,  formed 
fquare  without  any  tail  ; and  equivalent  to  two  meafures, 
or  femibreves.  See  Characters  of  mufc,  and  Sem:-- 
breve. 

In  fugues,  tempo  di  capella,  of  two  femibreves  in  a bar, 
the  movement  is  faid  to  be  alia  breve,  from  a bar  containing 
one  breve  or  two  femibreves,  and  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  thefe  feeming  long  notes  are  executed  ; breves  as 
quick  as  femibreves,  and  femibreves  as  quick  as  minims,  &c. 
See  Time-table,  and  Notation. 

Breve,  Breve  de  Bengakt  Breve  des  Philippines,  and 

Brevs 
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Breve  dc  Madagafcar,  in  Ornithology,  names  given  by 
Bufion  to  different  varieties  of  Corvus  Brachyurus. 

Breve,  vns.  SeeYAsireve, 

BR.EVEN,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Swifferland, 
fituate  on  one  fide  of  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  and  oppofite 
to  t!ie  glaciers.  The  height  above  the  Mediterranean  is 
eftiniatev'l  at  8358  feet. 

BREVET,  in  the  French  Laivs,  denotes  an  aft  iffued 
by  a fecretary  of  (late,  importing  a grant  of  fome  favour  or 
donation  from  the  king.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
middle  age  Latin,  Irevettum,  of  breve,  Jhort.  In  which 
fenfe  brevet  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  our  warrant. 
They  fay  a brevet  of  nomination,  a duke  by  brevet  ; fuch  a 
perfon  had  a brevet  of  a marfhal  of  France. 

Brevet  more  particularly  denotes  the  commiffion  of  a 
fiibaltern  officer,  being  only  written  on  parchment,  and 
without  feal.  A brevet-officer  is  one  whofe  rank  is  above 
his  pay;  e.  g.  a brevet  major  ferves  only  as  a captain,  and 
receives  pay  as  fnch.  Hence,  a fubaltern,  who  obtains  rank 
by  brevet  is  under  a neceffity  of  difeharging  the  additional 
expences  of  his  new  dignity,  together  with  the  fees  of  his 
new  commiffion,  without  additional  pay. 

Brevet,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
BILL  of  loading. 

BREUGHEL,  or  Brueghel,  Peter,  in  Biography, 
commonly  called  Old  Breughel,  in  contradiffinftion  to  his 
fon,  an  eminent  painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Breughel, 
a village  near  Breda  in  1510,  and  acquired  the  iirft  principles 
of  his  art  from  Peter  Cock  or  Koeck-van-Aelft,  whofe 
daughter  he  married.  Fie  afterv/ards  tiavelled  in  France 
and  Italy  ; ftudied  nature,  amidft  the  mountains  of  Tyrol 
and  the  feenery  of  the  Alps  ; and  availed  himfelf  of  the 
works  of  the  greateft  mafters  in  Italy.  On  his  return  fiom 
Italy  he  refided  for  fome  time  at  Antwerp,  and  from  thence 
he  removed  to  Bruffels.  Whilff  he  was  employed  by  the 
magiftrates  of  this  city  in  taking  views  of  the  canal  which 
falls  into  the  Scheldt,  he  lickened,  and  died  in  1570  ; 
after  having  canfed  to  be  burned  in  his  prefence  all  his 
licentious  and  fatirical  defigns.  He  chiefly  excelled  in 
landfcapes,  and  droll  fubjefts,  refembling  thofe  of  Jerom 
Bofehe  ; and  he  was  particularly  fond  of  reprefenting  the 
marches  of  armies,  robberies,  flcirmiflies,  fports,  dances, 
w’eddings,  and  drunken  quarrels  ; and  in  order  to  acquire 
greater  ficill  and  accuracy  in  this  kind  of  reprefentations, 
he  often  affumed  the  habit  of  a peafant,  and  joined  the 
meaner  boors  at  their  feaffs  and  amufements.  His  figures 
were  correft,  and  their  draperies  well  chofen  ; the  heads  and 
hands  were  touched  with  fpirit ; and  his  expreffion,  though 
not  elegant,  was  true.  Flis  principal  performance  is  in  the 
empej'or’s  colleftion  at  Vienna,  which  is  the  “ Reprefentation 
of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  by  Nimrod.”  Several 
of  his  paintings  are  in  ttfc  cabinets  of  the  emperor  and 
eleftor  palatine,  and  difperfed  through  various  parts  of 
Europe.  For  his  amufement  he  engraved  fome  few  land- 
fcapes and  grotefque  fubjefts.  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

Breughel,  Peter,  thz  younger,  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  “ Helliflt  Breughel,”  from  his  delight  in 
reprefenting  horrible  fubjefts,  the  fon  of  the  preceding 
artift,  was  born  at  Bruffels,  and  became  the  dilciple  of 
Gelles  Coningfloo.  His  compofitions  rather  excite  difguft 
than  fatisfaftion  ; and  his  human  figures,  though  freely 
pencilled  and  not  ill  coloured,  are  not  much  more  elegant 
than  thofe  of  the  infernal  kind.  In  his  hiflorical  fubjefts 
he  generally  introduced  witches  and  devils ; fuch  as  Orpheus 
charming  Pluto  and  Proferpine  to  procure  the  deliverance 
ef  Eurydice,  furrounded  with  horrible  forms  and  appear- 
ances ; Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor ; or  St.  Anthony’s 
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temptations.  He  alfo  was  an  engraver.  He  died  in  1642. 
Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

Breughel,  John,  diftinguiflied  from  his  mode  of  drefs 
by  the  appellation  of  “ Velvet  Breughel,”  was  the  fon  of 
Peter  Breughel  the  Old,  and  born  at  Bruffels  in  1560. 
He  was  inffrufted,  probably,  by  his  father,  and  by  other 
artifts  ; but,  whoever  were  his  inltruftors,  he  acquired  an 
eminence  in  every  art  of  painting,  in  colouring,  in  defign, 
and  in  pencilling,  far  ffiperior  to  that  of  his  father,  and  of 
all  his  contemporaries  in  his  ftyle.  Fie  began  with  painting 
flowers  and  fruit,  which  he  executed  with  admirable  flcill  ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  landfcapes,  fea-ports,  and  markets, 
in  which  he  introduced  a number  of  fmall  figures,  furprif- 
ingly  exact  and  correftly  drawn.  At  Cologne,  where  he 
refided  for  fome  time,  he  gained  an  extraordinary  reputation ; 
and  his  piftures  were  well  known  and  admired  in  Italy,  in 
which  country  he  fpent  fome  time.  He  died,  according  to 
the  molt  probable  accounts,  in  1625.  That  the  induftry  of 
• this  artift  muft  have  been  fingular,  fufficiently  appears  from 
the  number  and  vanety  of  his  piftures,  and  the  exquifite 
neatnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  execution.  It  has  been 
lamented,  hovyever,  by  connoiffeurs,  that  his  diftances  are 
overcharged  with  a bluith  tinge.  BreUghel  often  decorated 
the  piftures  of  his  friends  with  fmall  figures,  thus  greatly 
enhancing  their  value  ; he  was  employed  in  painting  flowers, 
fruits,  animals,  and  landfcape  icenery,  in  - the  pieces  of 
hiftory-paintings  ; and  in  this  way  Rubens  made  occalional 
ufe  of  his  pencil.  He  fometimes  joined  this  mafter  in 
larger  works,  which  have  been  much  admired;  and  particu- 
larly in  a “ Vertumnus  and  Pomona,”  a pifture  three  feet 
high  and  four  broad,  highly  commended  by  Houbraken, 
and  fold  at  Amfterdam  for  above  280I.  fterling ; and 
“ a Terreftrial  Paradife,”  painted  for  Charles  I.  king  of 
England.  In  the  gallery  of  the  archiepifcopal  palace  at 
Milan,  there  is  an  admirable  landfcape' of  Breughel,  repre- 
fenting a defert,  in  which  Giovanna  Battifta  Crefpi  painted 
the  figure  of  St.  Jerom  ; and  among  a great  number 
preferved  in  the  Ambrofian  library  in  that  city,  there  is  an 
oval  pifture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Rubens,  which  is 
encompaffed  by  a garland  of  flowers  admirably  executed  by 
Breughel.  Moft  confiderable  cabinets  poffefs  fpecimens  of 
the  art  of  this  mafter.  Some  fmall  engravings  of  land- 
fcapes, &c.  are  alfo  aferibed  to  Breughel.  Pilkington  and 
Strutt. 

Breughel , A braham, called  the N'eapol!tan,was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1672  ; and  removing  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  he 
ftudied  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  a degree  of  re- 
putation, which  made  his  works  much  fought  for,  and 
highly  valued.  Nature  was  his  model ; and  he  reprefented 
his  objefts  with  elegance  and  truth,  with  a warm  and  natu- 
ral colouring,  and  with  a broad  and  free  touch  ; which  in- 
dicates a ready  and  expert  hand.  The  performances  of  this 
mafter  are  claffed  among  thofe  of  the  moft  admired  artifts. 
The  fortune,  acquired  by  his  profeffion,  was  confiderable ; 
but,  he  loft  the  whole  of  it  by  the  difhonefty  of  a merchant 
in  whom  he  confided,  and  died  in  confequence  of  the  grief 
occafioned  by  this  mi.sfortunc.  Pilkington. 

Breughel,  Peter,  of  Bois  le  Due,  took  his  degree  of 
doftor  in  medicine  at  Padua,  and  was  in  fuch  efteem  with 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  that  he  was  by  his  command  ap- 
pointed profeffor  in  medicine  at  the  univerfity  of  Louvain, 
though,  from  his  frequent  attendance  on  the  nobility  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  he  was  not  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office.  On  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1577,  he  left  a fum  of  money  to  found  a college  at 
Louvain  for  fix  ftudents,  who  were  to  be  inftrufted  in  the 
different  branches  of  medicine.  The  college,  which  is  ftiU 
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in  exiftence,  bears  the  name  of  the  founder;  but  no  addi- 
tion having  been  made  to  the  revenue,  it  is  now  only  capable 
of  maintaining  three  Undents.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hiftor. 

BREVIA  tejlata,  mentioned  by  Feudal  Writers^  were 
written  memorandums,  introduced  to  perpetuate  the  tenor  of 
the  conveyance  and  inveftiture  of  lands,  when  grants  by 
parol  only  became  the  occafion  of  difpute  and  uncertairity. 
To  this  end  they  regiftered  in  the  deed  the  perfons  who 
attended  as  witnefles,  and  heard  it  read  without  figning  their 
names  ; the  clerk  adding  their  names  in  a fort  of  memo- 
randum. Modern  deeds  are  an  improvement  and  ampli- 
plification  of  tiiefe.  Blackftone’s  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p. 
3°7- 

BREVIARE,  to  abbreviate  or  reduce  a thing  into  a 
fliorter  compafs.  This  is  otherwife  called  ahbrev'tare-'a.nd 
inbreviare. 

BREVIARIUM,  is  more  particularly  ufed  among  Ro- 
man writers,  to  denote  a book  introduced  by  Auguftu^ 
containing  the  accounts  of  the  empire.  The  defign  of  it 
was  for  giving  an  account  to  the  people  how  the  monies  le- 
vied on  them  were  applied.  The  emperor  Tiberius  laid 
afide  the  breviarium,  but  it  v/as  refumed  by  Caligula. 

BREVIARY,  is  an  epitome  and  abridgment,  or  Ihort 
ftate  of  a thing.  The  word  is  Latin,  breviarium,  though 
not  pure,  as  appears  from  Seneca,  who  obferves,  that  the 
ancients,  in  lieu  of  it,  ufed  fummarium. 

Br.eviap.y  was  alfo  ufed  among  the  ancients  for  the  place 
where  the  briefs,  or  what  was  written  abbreviately,  were 
preferved. 

Breviary,  among  Ecchjiajlical  Writers,  denotes  the  of- 
fice or  fervice,  both  for  day  and  night,  as  performed  in  the 
Romilh  churches. 

Breviary  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a church-book, 
containing  the  office  of  the  breviary,  that  is,  the  prayers, 
and  other  parts  of  the  fervice,  with  the  feveral  variations  to 
be  made  therein,  according  to  the  feveral  days,  canonical 
hours,  feafts,  and  the  like. 

D.  Mege  derives  the  name  breviary  from  hence,  that  the 
ancient  monks  in  their  journeys,  &c.  had  little  books, 
wherein  were  the  pfalms  and  lelTons  read  in  the  choir,  col- 
lefted  out  of  large  volumes  : and  F.  Mabillon  tells  us,  he 
has  feen  two  fuch  books  in  the  archives  of  Cifteaux  ; 
they  were  not  above  three  fingers  broad  : their  letter  was  ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  and  confilted  moftly  in  abbreviations,  ex- 
preffing  a whole  period  in  a few  fyllables  : whence  they  had 
a good  title  to  the  appellation  of  breviaries,  q,  d.  abridg- 
ments^ Some  deduce  the  appellation  breviary  hence,  that 
when  the  popes  refided  in  the  Lateran  palace,  the  office 
read  in  the  papal  palace  was  much  ffiorter  than  that  faid  in 
the  other  churches  of  Rome  ; which  office,  thus  abbreviated, 
was  compiled  by  Innocent  III.,  and  called  qfficium  capellare, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  Francifcan  friars  adopting  the  fame,  in 
conformity  to  the  papal  chapel,  it  become  denominated  brevi- 
arium, and  ffiortly  after  was  in  general  ufe.  Marg.  Vocab. 
Ecclef.  p.  38.  Menag.  Orig.  Frane.  The  firft  time  the 
word  breviary  occurs,  in  the  fenfe  of  a church-book,  is  in  a 
letter  of  the  archbiffiop  of  Lyons  to  the  biffiop  of  Langres, 
in  1099  ; or  rather  by  Micrologus,  who  lived  in  1080. 

The  Roman  breviary  is  general,  and  may  be  ufed  in  every 
place : but  on  the  model  of  this  have  been  formed  various 
others,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and  each 
order  of  religious. 

The  breviary  confifts  of  the  fervices  of  matins,  lauds, 
prime,  third,  fixth,  nones,  vefpers,  and  the  complines, 
or  poji-communio ; that  is,  of  feven  different  hours  ; on 
account  of  that  faying  of  David,  Septies  in  die  laudem  dixt 
lilt.  The  obligation  of  reciting  the  breviary  every  day, 


which  was  at  firft  univcrfal,  by  degrees  ivas  reduced  to  the 
beneficiary  clergy  alone,  who  are  bound  to  do  it  on  pain  of 
mortal  fin,  and  ot  refunding  their  revenues,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  delinquent  herein.  In  tl.e  fourteenth  century, 
there  was  a particular  refervation  in  favour  cf  bifnops,  for 
paffing,  on  occafion,  three  days  without  reliearfing  the  bre- 
viary. The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  not  being  verj'  an- 
cient, the  lives  of  the  faints  were  inferred  in  it,  agreeable  to 
the  opinions  of  the  times,  i.  e.  full  of  ridiculous  ill-attefted 
fadts  ; which  gave  a handle  to  feveral  purgations,  or  reform- 
ations thereof,  by  feveral  councils,  particularly  thofe  of 
Trent  and  Cologne;  by  feveral  popes,  as  Pius  V.  Clement 
VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.  as  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and 
biffiops,  each  of  whom  lopped  off  fome  of  the  extravagan- 
cies, and  brought  the  work  nearer  to  the  fimplicity  of  the 
primitive  offices  ; as  acknowledging,  that  in  the  ancient 
church  there  was  nothing  read,  but#fcripture  itfelf. — Cardi- 
nal Quignon  carried  the  reformation  the  fartheft  ; leaving 
out  the  little  office  of  the  Virgin,  the  verfes,  refponfes,  and 
a great  part  of  the  lives  of  the  faints. 

The  breviaries  now  in  ufe  are  almoft  innumerable  : the 
difference  between  them  confifts  pnncipally  in  the  number 
and  order  of  the  pfalms,  hymns,  pater-nofters,  ave-maries, 
credos,  magnificats,  cantemufes,  benedidlufes,  canticamules, 
nunc  dimittites,  mifereres,  hallelujahs,  gloria  patns, 
&c. 

The  moft  eminent,  after  the  Roman  breviary,  are  thofe 
of  the  Benedidfines,  of  the  BernardineSjJof  the  Chartreux,  of 
the  Frsemonftratenfes,  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites, 
the  Francifeans,  and  Jefuit# ; alfo  that  of  Cluny,  of  the 
church  of  Lyons  the  church  of  Milan,  and  the  Mozarabic 
breviary  ufed  in  Spain.  But,  in  reality,  there  is  fcarcely  a 
church  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  in  France,  Flanders, 
Spain,  Germany,  &c.  that  has  not  fomething  particular  ia 
the  form  and  manner  of  its  breviary,  though  the  differences 
are  generally  inconfiderable.  See  Ambrosian,  Galli- 

CAN,  &c. 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  call  a'^oXoyiov, 
horologium,  q.  d.  dial,  is  nearly  the  fame,  in  almoft  all  the 
churches  and  monalteries  tliat  follow  the  Greek  rite.  The 
Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  twenty  parts,  HaOjcrpalo.  ; 
which  are  a kind  of  refts,  paufes,  or  ftations  ; and  each 
paufe  is  again  fubdivided  into  three  parts.  In  general,  the 
Greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts  ; the  one  containing  the 
office  for  the  evening  called  f^ia-owKliov  ; the  other  that  for 
the  morning,  confifting  of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  tierce, 
fixth,  none,  vefpers,  and  complines.  The  breviary  of  the 
Maronites  contains  fome  more  confiderable  variations. 

Among  the  people  who  fpeak  the  Sclavonic  language,  or 
any  of  its  dialedls,  the  breviary  is  rehearfed  in  tbe  vulgar 
tongue,  as  among  the  Maronites  in  Syriac,  among  the  Ar- 
menians in  Armenian,  &c.  Thofe  who  rehearfe  the  brevi- 
ary in  the  Sclavonic,  are  divided  as  to  the  rite  ; fome  fol- 
lowing the  Roman  or  Latin  rite,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Dal- 
matia and  the  neighbouring  coails  ; whereas  thofe  who  live 
farther  within  the  continent,  as  in  Hungary,  Bofnia,  Sclavo- 
nia.  See.  and  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Mufeovy,  follow 
the  Greek  rite.  The  breviaries  of  the  Cophts  and  Abyffi- 
nians  are  much  alike. 

BREVIATE,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  an  abridgment,  or 
ffiort  extraft  of  a book  or  paper.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  37, 
p.  2212. 

BREVIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaftern  empire, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  write  aod  tranferibe  briefs.  At 
Rome,  thofe  are  ftill  calkd  breviators,  or  abbreviators,  who 
diflate  and  draw  up  the  pope’s  briefs.  See  Abbreviator* 

BREVIBUS,  ei  Rotulis  liberandis,  in  a writ  or 
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mandate  to  a flierlff,  to  deliver  to  his  fucceffor,  the  county, 
and  the  appurtenances,  witli  the  rolls,  briefs,  remembrances, 
and  all  otlier  things  belong-ing  to  that  office. 

BRhVICOR-NIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ceram- 
BYX  that  iiiliabits  Sierra  JLeona  in  Africa.  The  thorax  is  un- 
armed, and  green  : wing-cafes  obfcure : antennse  ffiort,  and 
black.  Fabr.  &c. 

Erevicornis,  a fpecies  of  Necydalis  found  in  Guinea. 
The  wing-cafes  are  very  minute  : head  and  thorax  fulcous, 
with  a longitudinal  yellow  line  : antennse,  very  ffiort  and 
thick.  G-rnel.  &c. 

Brf.vicornis,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  of  an  obfcure  or  dull 
cupreous  colour:  antenna:,  very  ffiort  and  compreffed  ; the 
anterior  tiiighs  dontnted.  Fabr.  This  fort  is  from  China. 

Brevicornss,  a fpecies  of  Ti pula  of  a black  glofly  co- 
lour : margin  of  the  wings  blackiih  ; abdomen  fufeous  : an- 
terior ffianks  fpinous.  Fabr.  A native  of  Europe,  called 
by  Degeer,  Tipula  fiavicauda. 

Brevicornis,  a fpecies  of  Monoculus  that  inhabits 
marffies  overflown  by  the  fea.  It  is  limply  deferrbed  as  hav- 
ing the  hairs  of  the  tail  very  ffiort.  Miill-Stroem,  &c.  Obf. 
The  antennae  in  the  male  of  this  fpecies  are  hooked;  thofe  of 
the  female  forked  at  the  tips. 

BREVIER,  among  Printers,  is  the  denomination  of  a 
fmall  fpecies  of  letters  between  minion  and  Bourgeois.  See 
Printing. 

BREVINE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Swifierland,  in  the 
principality  of  Neuchatel,  12  miles  W.  of  Neuchatel.  N. 
lat.  47 A E.  long.  6^  23'. 

BREVIPES,  m Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Staphylinus 
that  inhabits  Europe.  The  colour  is  deep  black  ; wing- 
cafes  and  legs  teftaceous : fliariks  ffiort.  Linn.  Inhabits 
Europe. 

BREVIPILIS,  in  Zoology,  that  variety  of  the  dog  (Ca- 
Kis)  known  by  the  name  of  king  Charles’s  dog. 

BREVIS  cuhiii,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  extenfor  mufcles 
oi  the  cubitus,  arifmg  from  the  external  fpine  of  the  humerus. 

Brevis  radii,  one  of  the  fupinatory  mufcles  of  the  ra- 
dius, arifmg  partly  from  the  external  condyliis  of  the  hume- 
rus, and  partly  from  the  upper  and  exterior  part  of  the 
ulna;  and  inferted  into  the  fuperior  part  of  the  radius,  which 
it  embraces  wholly:  and  ferves  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upwards. 

Brevis  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  third  of  the  extenfors 
of  the  carpus,  which,  arifmg  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
humerus,  and  running  along  the  radius,  terminates  in  the 
bone  of  the  carpus  which  fullains  the  middle  finger.  Some 
anatomills  join  this  with  the  fecond  extensor,  and  call 
them  bicornis,  or  radklis  externus  : others  choofe  to  diftin- 
guiffi  them  becaufe  they  have  different  origins,  and  infer- 
tions ; and  that  their  bellies  are  feparable. 

Brevis  extenfor polUcis  pedis.  See  Extensor. 

Brevis  flexor  polUcis  pedis.  See  Flexor. 

Brevis  peronaus.  See  Pekon.^;us. 

Brevis  pronator  radii.  See  Pronator. 

Brevis,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  of  a 
blackiffi  colour,  with  fpinous  thorax  : thighs  rotundate, 
ffiort:  anterior  joints  of  the  feet  lobed  with  hairs.  Sulz. 
&c.  A native  of  Surinam. 

BREVITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  that  which  denominates 
a thing  brief  or  ffiort. 

Brevity  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
flyle  or  compofition  of  difeourfe.  Brevity  of  difeourfe  is 
by  fome-called  brachylogia  and  breviloquentia  ; fom^times 
.laconifmus.  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  remarkable  for  the 
brevity  of  their  flyle.  There  are  two  kinds  of  brevity,  one 
arifing  from  drynefs,  poverty,  and  narrownefs  of  genius ; 
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the  other  from  judgment  and  refiedlion  ; which  latter  alone 
is  laudable.  Brevity  is  fo  effential  to  a tale,  a fong 
and  an  epigram,  that  without  it,  they  necelfarily  languifii 
and  become  dull.  Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the 
principal  marks  or  conditions  of  eloquence  ;.  but  the  rule» 
they  preferibe  for  attaining  it,  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  as  ftill- 
to  keep  the  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too  little. 

A iuft  brevity  is  attained  by  ufing  all  the  words  whidh 
are  neceffary,  and  none  but  tliofe  which  are  neceflary. 
Sometimes  it  may  alfo  be  had,  by  chobfing  a word  which  has 
the  force  of  feveral.  It  is  this  lall  kind  which  Quintilian  ad- 
miies  fo  much  in  Sallufl; ; and  the"  imitation  pf  which,  by 
other  "'riters,  has  caufed  fo  muchobfeurity.  See  Obscurity. 

DREVIUM  cujlos.  See  Gustos. 

Brevium  falfo  retorno.  See  Falso. 

BREUNLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  towm  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  wdrich,  at  the  peace  of 
Munfter,  was  ceded  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  t 

BREVOORDT,  a fortified  town  in  the  United  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  and  county  of  Zut- 
phen,  furrounded  by  a marfli ; feven  leagues  S.  E.  of  Zut- 
phen. 

BREW,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Britiffi 
channel,  about  8 m.iles  N.  of  Bridgewater. 

BREWED-wine.  See  Wine. 

BREWER,  a perfon  who  profeflTes  the  art  of  brewing.. 
Brewers  are  called,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  breftatores,  bra- 
ciatores,  braxiotiarii,  Irafiatrices,  braxatrices,  and  cambarti. 
Du-Cange  Gloffi  Lai.  tom.  i. 

The  brewers  of  London  make  a company,  incorporated 
by  Henry  VI.  in  1438,  confifting  of  a mafter,  three  wardens, 
twenty-eight  affiftants,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  livery-, 
men.  See  Company. 

The  apparatus  and  utenfils  of  a brewer,  or  a brewhoufe, 
are  a furnace  made  clofe  and  hollow  for  faving  fuel,  w'ith 
a vent  for  the  paffage  of  the  fmoke,  left  it  taint  the  liquor ; 
a copper,  which  is  preferable  to  lead  ; a mafic-fat  near 
the  head,  a cooler  near  the  mafle-fat,  and  guile-fat  under 
the  cooler ; adjoining  to  all,  are  feveral  clean  tubs,  to  receive 
the  worts  and  liquors. 

Brewer,  in  Geography,  a ftrait  in  the  Magellanic  fea, 
about  the  ifland  called  Statenland,  svhich  parts  it  from  the 
ftraits  of  Le  Maire.  It  was  difeovered  by  the  Dutch  na- 
vigator Brewer,  about  the  year  1643. 

Brewer’s  Haven,  a good  harbour  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Chiloe,  oa  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  South  America, 
and  in  the  South  fea.  The  Diich  attempted  to  land  here 
in  1643,  in  order  to  obtain  p>ofleffion  of  fome  part  of  Chili, 
but  they  were  driven  off  by  the  Spaniards  and  natives.  S. 
lat.  42®  30'.  W.  long.  74°  10'. 

BREWING,  Brajfage  de  la  biere,  Fr.  Das  Brauen, 
Germ.  The  art  of  brewing,  or  of  preparing  a vinous  ferment- 
ed liquor  from  the  farinaceous  feeds,  is  of  very  high  anti- 
quity. The  ancient  Egyptians,  from  the  foil  and  climate  of 
their  country  not  being  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  were  induced  to  feek  a fubftitute  in  barley,  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  by  the  procefs  of  malting,  they 
knew  how  to  procure  a fermented  liquor.  The  town  of 
Pelufium,  fitualed  oa  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  manufadlories  of  malt  liquor, 
of  which  there  were  two  kinds  ; one  called  Carmi  was 
fweet,  and  appears  to  have  refembled  our  fweet  and  gluti- 
nous ales,  the  other  named  Zithum,  feems  to  have  been 
analogous  to  modern  beer.  The  Germans,  from  the  telli- 
mony  of  Tacitus,  were  capable  of  preparing  a liquor  fimilar 
to  wine  (quandam  vini  fpeciem)  from  barley,  by  fermenta- 
tion. Julian,  Strabo,  and  Polybius,  ffiow,  that  the  fame  art 
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was  known  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Gauls,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Britiih  iflands,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  All  the 
ancient  malt  liquors,  however,  feem  to  have  been  made  en- 
tirely of  barley,  or  fome  other  farinaceous  grain,  and  there- 
fore were  not  generally  calculated  for  long  keeping,  as  this 
quality  depends  confiderably,  though  not  entirely,  on  the 
bitter  extradl  of  hops,  or  other  vegetables,  with  which  the 
liquor  is  mingled. 

Modern  malt  liquor  is  efientially  compofed  of  water,  of 
the  foluble  parts  of  malt  and  hops,  and  of  yeaft. 

For  a particular  account  of  the  preparation  of  Malt, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  that  article.  It  will  be  fufficient 
for  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  mention,  that  barley  confifts 
of  fectila  or  ftarch,  albumen,  and  a little  gluten  ; and,  that 
by  the  procefs  of  germination  or  malting,  the  llarch  is  con- 
verted into  faccharine  mucilage.  If  each  grain  of  barley 
was  perfetfiy  malted,  the  whole  of  its  llarch  would  be 
changed  into  fugar  ; this,  however,  is  never  the  cafe  : the 
foluble  contents,  therefore,  of  fiich  malt  as  the  brewers 
make  ufe  of,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rel'pective  pro- 
portions, are  faccharine  mucilage,  ftarch,  albumen,  and 
gluten,  of  which  only  the  firft  is  ahfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  produftion  of  a vinous  liquor.  Three  or  four  different 
kinds  of  malt  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  brewer  by  their  co- 
lours, which  depend  on  the  degree  of  heat  that  was  nfed  in 
the  drying.  Malt  that  has  been  dried  by  a very  gentle  heat 
fcarcely  differs  in  its  colour  from  barley  ; if  expofed  to  a 
fomewhat  higher  temperature,  it  acquires  a light  amber- 
yellow  hue  ; and  by  fucceffive  increments  of  heat,  the  colour 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  till,  at  length,  it  is  black.  The 
change  of  colour  is  owing  to  the  grain  being  partially 
charred  or  decompofed  ; and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  alteration  is  allowed  to  proceed,  will  the  produce 
of  fugar,  that  is  of  fermentable  matter,  be  diminiilied.  The 
principal  advantage  of  high-dried  malt  over  the  paler  kind, 
is  the  deep  yellowifh  brown  tinge  which  it  gives  to  the 
liquor  : but  this  colour  may  be  communicated  much  more 
economically  by  burnt  fugar.  The  malt,  whether  pale  or 
bigh-dried,  muft  be  bruifed  between  rollers,  or  coarfely 
ground  in  a mill  before  it  is  ufed,  and  it  is  found  by  expe- 
I'ience,  that  malt  which  has  lain  to  cool  for  fome  weeks'is, 
in  many  refpefts,  preferable  to  that  which  is  ufed  as  it 
comes  hot  from  the  mill.  The  firft  ftep  in  the  procefs  of 
brewing,  is 

5 r.  Majhing. 

This  is  performed  in  the  majh-tun,  which  is  a circular 
wooden  veffel,  ihallow  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  fur- 
niihed  with  a falfe  bottom,  pierced  with  fmall  holes,  fixed  a 
few  inches  above  the  real  bottom  : when  it  is  fmall,  it  ought 
to  have  a moveable  wooden  cover.  Tirere  are  tw'o  fide- 
openings  in  the  interval  between  the  real  and  falfe  bottom  ; 
to  one  is  fixed  a pipe  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  w'ater 
into  the  tun ; the  other  is  fitted  with  a fpiggot  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  drawing  the  liquor  out  of  the  tun.  The  brewing 
commences  by  ftrewing  the  grift  or  bruifed  malt  evenly  over 
the  falfe  bottom  of  the  maffi-tim,  and  then,  by  means  of 
the  fide  pipe,  letting  in  from  the  upper  copper  the  proper 
quantity  of  hot  water.  The  water  firft  fills  the  interval 
betw'een  the  two  bottoms,  then  forcing  its  way  through 
the  holes  in  the  falfe  bottom,  it  foaks  into  tlie  grift, 
which,  at  firft  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  thus 
railed  off  the  bottom  on  which  it  was  fpread.  When  the 
whole -of  the  w'ater  is  let  in,  the  procefs  of  maftiing,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  begins.  The  objeft  in  mafhing  is  to  effeft 
a perfedl  mixture  of  the  malt  with  the  water,  in  order  that 
all  the  foluble  parts  may  be  extrafted  by  this  fluid  ; for  this 
purpofe,  the  grift  is  firft  incorporated  with  the  water  by 
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means  of  iron  rakes,  and  then  the  mafs  is  beaten  and  agi- 
tated, and  ftiil  further  mixed  by  long  flat  wooden  poles, 
refembling  oars,  which  indeed  is  the  name  by  whicn  they 
are  technically  known.  In  fome  of  the  large  porter  brew- 
eries, the  extent  of  the  tun  is  fo  great,  that  the  procefs  of 
mafhing  cannot  be  adequately  performed  by  human  labour, 
and  recoui-fe  is  had  to  a very  Ample  and  effeftual  inftrument 
for  this  purpofe.  A very  ftrong  iron  ferew,  of  the  fame 
height  as  the  maih-tun,  is  fixed  in  tlie  centre  of  this  veffel, 
from  which  proceed  two  great  arms  or  radii,  alfo  of  iron,  and 
befet  with  vertical  iron  teeth  a few  inches  afunder,  in  the 
manner  of  a double  comb  : by  means  of  a fteain  engine,  or 
any  other  moving  power,  the  iron  arms  which  at  fii-ft  reft  on 
the  falfe  bottom,  are  made  flovt'ly  to  revolve  upon  the  cen- 
tral ferew,  in  canfequence  of  which,  in  proportion  as  they 
revolve,  they  alfo  alcend  through  the  contents  of  the  tun 
to  the  furface  ; then,  inverting  the  circular  motion,  they  de- 
feend  again  in  the  courfe  of  a few  revolutions  to  the  bottom. 
Thefe  alternate  motions  are  continued  till  the  grift  and  wa- 
ter are  thoroughly  incorporated.  When  the  maihing  is  com- 
pleted, the  tun  is  covered  in  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the 
heat,  and  the  whole  is  fuffered  to  remain  ftiil,  in  order  that 
the  infoluble  parts  may  feparate  from  the  liquor : the  fide 
fpiggot  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  clear  wort  is  allowed  to 
run  off,  flowly  at  firft,  but  more  rapidly  as  it  becomes  fine, 
into  the  lower  or  boiling  copper. 

The  operation  of  mafliing,  as  it  is  the  firft  in  order,  is  the 
mod  important ; and  all  the  fucceeding  ones  are  modified 
according  to  the  circumftances,  under  which  this  primary 
one  is  eftedted.  The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is 
the  temperature  of  the  mafli,  which  depends,  partly  on  the 
heat  of  the  water,  and  partly  on  the  ttate  of  the  malt.  If 
any  quantity  of  barley  is  mingled  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  the  mafs  will  be  very  nearly  that 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ingredients.  If  tiie  paleft 
malt  is  fubjefted  to  the  fame  experiment,  the  temperature 
wifi  be  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  mean  heat.  Tnis 
excefs  is  found  to  increafe  very  rapidly,  in  propor.ion  to  the 
colour  or  drynefs  of  the  malt  employed  ; fo  that  when  one 
part  of  the  higheft  dried  malt  is  mixed  with  two  parts  of 
warm  water,  the  temperature  will  be  no  lefs  than  40°  Fah. 
above  the  mean.  In  calculating,  therefore,  the  heat  of  the 
mafli,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  into  confideration,  both  the 
drynefs  of  the  malt,  and  the  proportion  wliich  it  contains 
of  unmalted,  or  imperfcdlly  malted  barley.  The  objedl 
in  mafliing  is  to  extradf  from  the  malt,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  of  the  faccharine  mucilage;  but  this  is  fo  intimately 
combined  ivith  the  other  parts  of  the  grain,  that  the  range 
of  temperature  wliich  can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  is 
very  confined.  If  the  water  was  let  upon  the  grift  boiling 
hot,  the  ftarch  which  it  contains  would  not  only  be  diffolv- 
ed,  but  converted  into  a gelatinous  fiibftance,  in  which  all 
tlie  other  parts  of  the  malt,  and  moft  of  the  water,  would 
be  entangled,  beyond  the  pofiibility  of  recovery  by  any  afler- 
procefs ; and  great  lofs  is  perpetually  fuftained  by  inatten- 
tive brewers,  from  this  very  circiimftaiice.  The  moft  eligi- 
ble temperature  upon  the  whole  for  mafhing,  appears  to  be 
about  185°  to  190°  of  Fahrenheit:  the  lieat  of  the  water, 
therefore,  for  the  firft  mafliing,  muft  be  fomewhat  below 
this  temperature,  and  the  lower  in  proportion  to  the  dark 
colour  of  the  malt  made  ufe  of.  Thus,  for  pale  malt,  the 
water  of  the  mafli  may  be  at  and  upwards ; but  for 
high-dried  brown  malt,  it  ought  not  much  to  exceed  170°. 
Tlie  wort  of  the  firft  mafhing  is  always  by  much  the  richeft 
in  faccharine  matter;  but  to  exhauft  the  malt,  a fecond  and 
third  mafhing  is  required;  and  as  no  heat  is  generated,  ex- 
cept in  the  firft  mafliing,  the  water  in  the  fucceeding  ones 
p may 
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may  be  fafely  raifcd  to  nearly  190®.  The  proportion  of 
wort  to  be  obtained  from  each  bufhel  of  malt,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  propofed  ilrength  of  the  liquor.  For  found 
final!  beer,  30  gallons  of  wort  may  be  taken  from  each  bufliel 
of  malt  ; but  for  the  ftrongeft  ale,  only  the  produce  of 
the  firll  mafhing,  or  about  6^  gallons  per  bufhel,  is  em- 
ployed. But  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  wort  required, 
it  mull  be  held  in  mind,  that  every  bulhel  of  w^ell  made  malt- 
will  abforb,  and  retain  3.^  gallons  of  water,  and  therefore 
the  water  made  ufe  of  muft;  exceed  the  wort  required,  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  brewer,  to  afeertain  the 
Ilrength  of  his  worts,  or  their  richnefs  in  iaccharine  matter; 
this  may  be  done,  partly  by  the  tafte,  but  more  accurately 
by  an  inllrument  called  a Saccharometer,  which  in  fa£l  is 
only  a hydrometer,  the  fcale  of  which  is  adapted  to  the 
various  denfities  of  wort.  The  name  Saccharometer,  how- 
ever, is  an  improper  one,  as  it  is  apt  to  millead  the  brewer: 
this  inllrument  Ihews  merely  the  fpecilic  gravity  of  the  li- 
quor, and  this  depends,  not  only  upon  the  fugar,  but  the 
Itarch,  and  every  other ’part  of  the  malt  which  is  foluble  in 
water.  But  the  relative  proportions  of  thefe  fubltances  are, 
in  all  likelihood,  very  various  in  different  parcels  of  malt ; 
whence  arifes  a ferious  objedlion  to  much  dependence  on  the 
faccharometer. 

§ 2.  Boiling  and  hopping. 

If  only  one  kind  of  liquor  (whether  ale  or  beer)  is  to  be 
made,  the  produce  of  the  three  malhings  is  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether: but,  if  both  ale  and  beer  arc  required,  the  wort  of 
the  firll,  or  of  the  firll  and  fecond  mafhings,  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  ale,  and  the  remainder  is  fet  alide  for  the  beer. 
All  the  wort  dellined  for  the  fame  liquor,  after  it  has  run 
from  the  malh-tun,  is  transferred  to  the  large  lower  copper, 
and  mixed  while  it  is  heating  with  the  required  proportion 
of  hops.  The  llronger  the  wort  is,  the  larger  proportion 
of  hops  does  it  demand  : and  this  is  calculated  in  two  ways, 
either  according  to  the  quantity  of  malt  employed,  or  the 
richnefs  of  the  wort.  Where  the  former  bafis  of  calcula- 
tion is  referred  to,  the  quantity  of  hops,  efpecially  in  pri- 
vate families,  where  economy  is  not  fo  llridlly  attended  to 
as  in  large  ellablifhments,  is  one  pound  of  hops  to  a bufliel 
of  malt,  whether  the  wort  is  intended  for  the  ftrongeft  ale, 
or  the  weakell  fmall  beer.  In  public  breweries,  the  pro- 
portion of  hops  is  eonfiderably  fmaller,  and  is  regulated,  not 
merely  by  the  quantity  of  malt,  but  the  richnefs  of  the  wort. 
For  ftrong  ales,  the  common  proportion  is  about  i lb.  of 
hops  to  1.  3 bulhel  of  malt;  for  beer,  the  quantity  is  low- 
ered to  I lb.  of  hops  to  I.  7 bufnel  of  malt.  When  both 
ale  and  beer  are  brewed  from  the  fame  malt,  the  ufual  prac- 
tice is  to  put  the  'uhole  quantity  of  hops  in  the  ale-wort  ; 
and  alter  they  have  been  boiled  a fufficient  time  in  this,  to 
transfer  them  to  the  beer-wort,  in  order  to  be  exhaufted  by 
a fecond  boiling. 

When  the  hops  are  mixed  with  the  wort  in  the  copper, 
the  liquor  is  brought  to  boil ; and  the  bell  pradlice  is  to 
keep  it  boiling  as  fall  as  pofiible,  till,  upon  taking  a little  of 
the  liquor  out,  it  is  found  to  be  fall  of  minute  flakes,  like 
curdled  foap.  Thefe  flakes  confift  of  the  gluten  and  ftarch 
of  the  malt  feparated  from  their  former  folution  in  the  wort, 
by  the  joint  adtion,  in  all  probability,  of  the  heat,  and  the 
bitter  exttadl  of  the  hops.  For  the  afeertainment  of  this 
important  queftion,  no  regular  experiments,  however,  have 
been  as  yet  inftituted. 

The  boiling  copper  is  in  moft  breweries  uncovered,  but 
in  forae  it  is  fitted  with  a fteam-tight  cover,  from  the  centre 
of  which  palTes  a cylindrical  pipe,  that  terminates  by  leveral 
recurved  branches  in  the  upper  or  maflting  copper ; the  fteam, 


therefore,  produced  by  tlie  boiling,  inftead  of  being  wafted, 
is  let  into  the  cold  water  of  the  upper  copper,  and  thu» 
raifes  it  very  nearly  to  the  temperature  required  for  malh- 
ing,  befides  impregnating  it  very  fenfibly  with  the  elfential 
oil  of  the  hops,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  flavour  refides, 
and  which  would  otherwife  be  difeharged  into  the  air,-  ami 
thus  be  loft. 

§ 3.  Cooling, 

When  the  liquor  is  fufhciently  boiled,  it  is  difeharged  into' 
a number  of  fhallow  tubs  called  coolers,  where  it  remains 
expofed  to  a free  draft  of  air,  till  it  has  depofited  the  hop- 
feeds  and  coagulated  flakes  with  wliich  it  was  charged,  and 
is  become  fuSciently  cool  to  be  fubmitted  to-the  mxt  pro- 
cefs,  which  is  that  of  fermentation.  It  is  neceffary  that  the 
procefs  of  cooling  fltould  be  carried  on  as  expeditioufly  as. 
poflible,  particularly  in  hot  weather ; for  unfermented  wort,- 
by  expofure  to  a hot  clofe  air  for  a few  hours,  is  very  liable 
to  contradl  a naufeous  fmell  and  tafte,  when  it  is  faid  tech- 
nically to  be  foxed,  in  confequence  of  fmall  fpots  of  white 
mould  forming  on  its  furface.  Liquor  made  from  pale  malt, 
and  which  is  intended  for  immediate  drinking,  need  not  be 
cooled  lower  than  75®  or  8o“,  and  in  confequence  may  be 
made  all  the  year  through,  except  perhaps  during  the  very 
hottell  feafon;  but  beer  from  brown  malt,  efpecially  if  in- 
tended for  long  keeping,  requires  to  be  cooled  to  65  or  70°, 
and  therefore  cannot  poflibly  be  made  except  in  cool  wea- 
ther; hence  it  is  that  the  months  of  March  and  Odlober 
have  always  been  reckoned  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  ma- 
nufadlure  of  the  beft  malt  liquor. 

4.  Tunning  and  barrelling. 

From  the  coolers  the  liquor  is  transferred  into  the  ferment- 
ing or  working  tun,  which  is  a large  cubical  wooden  veffel 
capable  of  being  clofed  at  pleafure.  As  foon  as  the  wort  is 
let  in,  it  is  well  mixed  with  yeaft,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  gallon  to  four  barrels,  and  in  about  five  hours  afterwards 
the  fermentation  commences.  The  figns  of  fermentation 
are  muddinefs  of  the  liquor,  the  formation  of  froth  or  yeaft 
on  the  furface,  and  a copious  difengagement  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  the  firft  ftage  of  fermentation,  on  taking  fome  of  the  yeaft  ■ 
in  a bowl  it  foon  falls  down  into  a liquid ; but  when  the  fer- 
mentation is  fufficiently  eftabliflied  to  allow  of  barrelling, 
the  yeaft  has  a certain  degree  of  toughnefs,  and  will  remaia 
a long  time  without  falling  in.  When  the  wort  is  let  down 
hot  into  the  working  tun,  the  fermentation  is  condudled 
with  the  tun  clofed,  and  proceeds  rapidly,  fo  that  in  about  1 8 
or  20  hours  it  is  fit  to  be  cleanfed  or  put  into  the  barrels  ; 
but  when  the  wort  is  let  down  at  65“  it  requires  48  hours 
for  the  firft  fermentation,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affeft- 
ed  by  a confiderable  change  of  weather. 

Although,  in  common  pradlice,  the  coagulated  fecula  and 
gluten  are  depofited  and  left  in  the  coolers,  yet,  fldlful 
brewers  mix  them  again  with  the  wort  by'  agitation,  and 
ferment  the  liquor  in  this  Hate.  Fermentation  is  confide- 
rably  retarded  by  this  pradlice ; but,  in  return,  the  liquor  is 
much  clearer  and  more  completely  fermented,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  remarkable  diminution  of  fpecific  gravity  which  it 
undergoes. 

The  laft  procefs  is  transferring  the  liquor  from  the  work- 
ing tun  to  the  barrels,  when  the  fermentation  is  completed. 
During  a few  days,  a copious  difeharge  of  yeaft  takes  place 
from  the  bung  hole,  and  the  barrels  muft  be  carefully  filled 
up  every  day  with  frefli  liquor;  this  difeharge  gradually  be- 
comes lefs,  and  in  about  a week  ceafes  ; at  which  time  the 
bung-hole  is  clofed  up  and  the  liquor  is  fit  for  ufe,  after 
ftanding  from  a fortnight  to  three  months  according  to  its 
Ilrength,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been  fer- 
mented. 
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Brewikc,  among  Di/liUerSi  denotes  the  method  of  ex- 
tradting  the  more  folubie  parts  of  vegetables  with  hot  wa- 
ter, and  thus  procuring  a folution  or  decodfion  fitted  for 
vinous  fermentation. 

In  which  fenfe  brewing  is  a neceffary  ftep  towards  diftil- 
lation. 

A fermentable  folution,  fit  for  yielding  a fpirit  or  brandy, 
is  obtainable  from  any  vegetable,  under  proper  management; 
hut  the  more  readily  and  perfedtly  the  fubjefl  dilToives,  the 
better  it  is  difpofed  for  fermentation,  and  the  produdfioii  of 
brandies.  Thus  fagar,  honey,  treacle,  manna,  and  other 
infpiffated  vegetable  juices,  which  totally  unite  with  water, 
into  a clear  and  uniform  folution,  are  more  immediate,  more 
perfedf,  and  better  adapted  fiibjefts  of  fermentation  than 
roots,  fruits,  or  herbs,  in  fubftaace,  the  grains,  or  even 
malt  itfelf ; all  which  diffolve  but  very  imperfedtly  in  hot 
water. 

Yet  malt,  for  its  cheapnefs,  is  generally  preferred  in  Eng- 
land, and  brewed  for  this  purpofe,  much  after  the  common 
manner  of  brewing  for  beer  ; only  the  worft  malt  will  ferve 
for  dillillation ; and  the  tintlure,  without  the  addition  of 
hops,  and  the  trouble  of  boiling,  is  here  direftly  cooled 
and  fermented. 

The  grain  intended  for  brewing  is  previoufly  malted,  to 
prepare  it  for  diffolving  more  eafily  and  copioufly  in  the  v;a- 
ter,  fo  as  to  afford  a richer  tinfture  or  folution,  which,  after 
due  fermentation,  will  yield  about  one  half  more  of  proof 
fpirit  than  the  tincture  of  an  equal  weight  of  unmalted  corn. 

Brewing  is  alfo  ufed,  in  an  ill  fenfe,  for  the  counterfeiting 
and  compounding  efpecially  of  wines.  Vintners  and  wine- 
coopers  are  fufpedled  of  brewdng  wines,  or  mixing  divers 
inferior  forts,  to  imitate  fome  better  kind.  The  neceffity  of 
accommodating  their  liquors  to  the  palates  of  their  guefls, 
is  another  caufe  of  brewing ; infomuch  that  fome  have  con- 
feffed  they  commonly  draw  out  of  two  or  three  caflcs  for 
every  pint. 

Brewing,  the  appearance  of  a colleftion  of  black  and 
tempeituous  clouds,  arifing  gradually  from  a part  of  the 
horizon,  being  an  indication  of  an  approaching  llorm. 

BREWINGTON,  Fort,  in  Geography.,  lies  in  the 
towmfirip  of  Mexico,  New-York,  and  at  the  weft  end  of  lake 
Oneida,  about  24  miles  S.E.  from  fort  Ofw'ego. 

BREWOOD,  or  Bp.eew'ood,  a market  towm  of  Staf- 
fordfhire,  England,  confifts  of  581  houfes,  and  2863  inha- 
bitants, the  greater  number  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
iron  manufaftories.  The  biftiop  of  the  diocefe  had  for- 
merly a feat  here,  and  a fmall  Benedidfine  nunnery  was 
founded  here  in  tlte  time  of  Richard  I.  A large  free  gram- 
mar fchool  is  eftablilhed  in  this  town.  Here  are  a market 
on  Fridays,  and  one  fair  annually.  Gough’s  edit,  of  Cam- 
den’s Britannia,  vol.  ii. 

BREY,  a fmrdi  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Liege,  feated  on  the  river  fleer, 
29  miles  N.  of  Liege. — Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Guelder- 
laud,  6 miles  W.  of  Venlo. 

BREYDA  FiORDUR,a  bay  of  Iceland,  in  the  weft  quar- 
ter, and  in  the  diftrift  called  Dala-Syffel. 

BREYDEL,  Charles,  called  Cavalier,  m Biography, 
a painter  of  landfcapes,  w^as  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1677,  and 
remained  under  the  inftrutfion  of  old  Ryfbrack,  the  land- 
fcape  painter,  for  three  years,  after  which  period  he  became, 
in  confequence  of  his  clofe  application,  competent  to  com- 
mence the  pradfice  of  his  art.  Having  been  diverted  from 
his  purpofe  of  vifiting  Italy,  by  the  encouraging  reception 
which  he  met  with  at  Frankfort  and  Nuremberg,  he  fpent 
two  years  with  his  brother,  Francis  Breydel,  at  the  court  of 
Hcfle-Caflel ; and  he  afterw'ards  went  to  Amfterdam,  where 


lie  copied  feveral  views  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  defigns  of 
Griflier,  and  thus  improved  his  colouring,  pencilling,  and 
tafte  of  defign,  fo  that  the  works  of  this  artift  may  be  re- 
garded as  his  fecond  and  beft  fchool.  At  length  he  fettled 
at  Ghent,  where  his  performances  were  m.uch  admired ; 
but  he  was  reduced,  by  extravagance  in  his  drefs,  furni- 
ture, and  table,  to  the  neceftily  of  earning  money  exn?- 
ditioufiy,  and  to  multiply  pictures  much  inferior  in  de- 
fign  and  execution  to  others,  which  had  been  produced 
by  his  pencil.  His  health  declined  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life;  and  his  performances,  during  the  intervals  of  cafe 
which  he  enjoyed,  amidft  recurring  paroxyfms  of  the  gout, 
wanted  the  fpirit,  delicate  finifhing,  and  firmnefs  of  touch 
of  his  better  days.  Whilft  the  ideas  and  ftyle  of  Giiffier 
were  his  models,  his  pictures,  which  were  views  of  the 
Rhine,  were  well  defigned,  neatly  executed,  and  exceHe;':tly 
coloured.  But  he  changed  this  m.anner,  in  order  to  imi- 
tate Velvet  Breughel,  whofe  w'orks  were  univerfally  ad- 
mired, and  felefted  for  his  fubjefts  battles,  fieges,  and  en- 
campments. He  often  copied  the  prints  of  Vandermeu- 
len ; but  afterwards  compofed  very  readily  in  this  ftvle, 
without  borrowing  from  any  other  artift.  His  beft  pic- 
tures are  full  of  fpirit,  his  touch  is  firm  and  well  adapted 
to  his  ftyle,  and  his  defign  is  correCf.  Some  of  them  ap- 
pear too  laboured,  but  others  are  full  of  harmony.  He 
died  in  1744.  Pilkingtoii. 

Breydel,  Francis,  brother  of  the  preceding,  w^.s  born 
at  Antwerp,  in  1679;  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 

difciple  of  old  Ryfbrack.  At  an  early  age  he  excelled  in 
portraits,  and  was  appointed  painter  to  the  court  of  Hefle- 
CafTel,  where  his  works  w'ere  held  in  high  eftimation.  From 
Hefte-Caflel  he  removed  to  England,  and  continued  here  for 
feveral  years,  with  his  friend  Vandermyn.  Befides  portraits, 
he  painted  converfations,  feafts,  aflemblies,  and  carnavals ; 
and  his  converfations,  as  well  as  his  other  compofitions,  are 
finely  executed,  agreeably  coloured,  and  well  difpofed.  This 
artift  died  in  1750.  Pilkington. 

BREYER,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  an  ifland  on  the 
coaft  of  N.  America.  N.  lat.  44^^  19’.  W.  long.  66'’  25'. 

BREYNIA,  in  Botany,  (in  memory  of  .Jac.  Breynius, 
and  his  fon,  Jac.  Phil.  Breynius,  both  celebrated  botanifts). 
Forfter  73.  Schreb.  1605.  La  Marck  Illuft.  86o.  Clafs, 
polygamia  diacia. 

Gen.  Char.  i.  Complete  flowers.  Cal,  perianth  one- 
leaved, top-fhaped,  minute,  with  fix  fegments;  fegments, 
concave,  blunt,  clofely  converging,  deprelfed,  flat  at  the  end, 
fo  that  it  is  pervious  only  by  a fmall  hole.  Cor.  none.  Siam. 
filaments  none;  anthers  five,  linear,  ereft,  fattened  longitu- 
dinally to  the  ftyle,  approximating.  Pijl.  germ,  very  fmall. 
Style  cylindric,  as  long  as  the  calyx ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peri- 
carp. berry,  dry,  globofe,  three-celled,  fupported  by  the 
perianth,  now  increafed  to  three  times  its  former  fize,  and 
fpreading  very  wide.  Seeds,  two  in  each  cell,  convex  at  the 
back,  flat  on  the  fides.  2.  Stameniferous  flowers.  Cal. 
one  leaved,  with  five  fegments;  fegments  roundifh,  concave, 
nearly  equal.  Cor.  none.  NeSary,  five  glands,  on  fhort 
pedicells,  alternate  with  the  ftamens.  Stain,  filaments  five, 
very  Ihort;  anthers  roundifli,  as  long  as  the  calyx.  3.  Pif- 
tiliferous  flowers.  Cal,  and  Cor.  as  in  the  ftameniferoiis. 
PiJl.  germ  globofe;  ftyle  none;  ftigmas  five,  obcordate, 
refembling  petals.  Pericarp,  five-celled.  Seeds,  folitary, 
rather  three-fided.  Native  of  New  Caledonia  and  Tannan, 
in  the  South  Seas. 

BREYNiA,(Brown'i.  SccCapparis  Cynoph allophora, 
and  SiLiQuosA.  — (Jacquin).  SccCapparis  Breysia, 

Breynia,  (Pet.)  See  Seriphium  Cineseum,  and 
Plumosum. 
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BREYRELDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Flanders,  8 
miles  S.  of  A loll. 

BREYSICEL  See-^RisiCH. 

BREZAN,  a town,  having  a callle,  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Lemberg,  and  diftvidl  of  Elalicz. 

BREZE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,  8 miles  S.  of  Saiimur. 

BREZOLLES,  or  Bressolles,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  thediftridl  of  Dreux  ; 4 leagues  W.  of  Dreux. 
The  place  contains  810,  and  the  canton  9951  inhabitants: 
the  territory  comprehends  267^  kiliometres,  and  22  com- 
munes. 

BREZOWA,  a populous  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  Ujheiy  dillrift.  The  inhabitants  follow  agriculture  and 
handicrafts. 

BRIAC,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  file  and  Viiaine,  and  in  the  diftridl  of  St.  Malo, 
league  W.  of  St.  Malo. 

BRIACK  ijland,  about  2 miles  long  from  N.N.E.  to 
S.S.W.  lies  on  the  coailof  France,  in  the  Englifh  channel. 
See  Brehat. 

BRIADEN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  too 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Damafcus. 

BRIAN9ON,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps,  fituate  on 
the  Durance,  furrounded  with  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
defended  by  forts  and  redoubts;  14  leagues  N.N.E.  of  Gap. 
The  place  contains  2976,  and  the  canton  7187  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  257I  kiliometres  and  8 communes. 
N.  lat.  44°  46'.  E.  long.  6^  45'. 

BRIAN9ONNET,  a fortrefs  of  Savoy,  in  the  Taren- 
taife,  near  the  town  Mouftiers,  fituate  on  a rock  which  is 
inaccefiible,  except  by  the  fide  of  a river,  where  it  is  af- 
cended  by  200  or  300  fteJ)S.  The  common  pafiage  from 
Savoy  to  the  Tarentaife  and  Italy  is  by  this  fortrefs. 

BRIAN9ONNOIS,  the  name,  before  the  revolution, 
of  a diftridl  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny,  about 
12  leagues  long  and  6 wide,  comprehending  feveral  vallies, 
•which  are  fituated  among  the  Alps.  The  air  is  cold  in 
winter,  and  warm  in  fummer.  The  inhabitants  are  fober, 
aftive,  induftrious  ; they  cultivate  fome  wheat  and  fruit,  and 
feed  flocks  of  Iheep  ; they  gather  manna  from  the  trees,  and 
make  fome  wine.  Thisdiftridt  now  forms  apart  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lowmr  Alps.  Its  inhabitants  were  formerly 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  appellation  of  Brigantes. 

BRIANSK.  SeeBRANSK. 

BRIANZA,  mountains  of  Italy,  near  the  lake  of  Como, 
in  the  Milanefe. 

BRIAR,  in  Botany f a name  given  to  many  fpecies  of  the 
rofe. 

Briar  Creel,  in  Geography,  a water  of  Savannah  river, 
in  Georgia  ; the  mouth  of  which  is  about  50  miles  S.E.  by 
S.  from  Augufta,  and  55  north-weflerly  from  Savannah. 

BRIARE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Gien, 
featedon  the  Loire,  and  2 leagues  S.E.  of  Gien.  The  place 
contains  1655,  and  the  canton  7700  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  330  kiliometres,  and  14  communes.  At  this 
town  commences  the  canal,  which  unites  the  Loire  and 
Seine.  N.  lat.  47°  40'.  E.  long.  2°  45'. 

BRIAREUS,  in  Fabtilnus  Hijlory,  a giant,  the  fon  of 
Aither,  Titan,  or  Ccelus,  and  Terra.  This  was  his  celeftial 
appellation  ; on  earth  he  was  called  “ iEgeon.”  Jupiter 
derived  fingular  fuccour  from  him,  when  Juno,  Pallas,  Nep- 
tune, and  the  other  gods,  endeavoured  to  bind  him  in  chains, 
and  to  dethrone  him ; though  he  afterwards  confpired  with 
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his  brethren,  the  giants,  to  dethrone  Jupiter.  Virgil  de- 
feribes  him  (Ain.  x.  365.)  on  this  occafion,  as  having  100, 
hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing  out  fire.  According  to 
the  fable,  Jupiter  punifhed  him  by  throwing  him  under 
Mount  iEtna,  which,  as  often  as  he  moves,  belches  out 
fire. 

Briareus,  in  Natural  HiJlory,  a fpecies  of  Gorgonia, 
found  in  the  Weft  Indian  feas.  This  kind  is  fubramofe, 
round,  thick,  rifing  from  a broad  dilated  bafe;  the  flefli 
white  within  ; externally  grey;  florets  large,  bearded,  with 
eight  tentacula  ; bone  compofed  of  fmall  glafly  needles  of  a 
purple  colour  irregularly,  and  compadtly  difpofed  in  a lon- 
gitudinal manner.  Ellis,  Solander,  &c. 

BRIASCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey 
in  Moldavia  ; 76  miles  E.  of  Jafli. 

BRIATEXTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  and  the  diftricl  of  Lavaur  : i-i  league  N.E.  of 
Lavaur. 

BRIATICO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra;  ii  miles  N.E.  of  Nieotera. 

BRIBACH,  a river  of  Swabia,  in  the  Black  foreft,  which 
rifes  near  the  iource  of  the  Danube,  and  unites  with  the 
Brege  below  the  town  of  Donefehingen. 

BRIBE,  a reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment,  or  cor- 
rupt the  condudt.  See  Bribery. 

The  'word  is  French,  bribe,  which  originally  denotes  a 
bit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  off  the  table;  on  which 
footing,  bribe  imports  as  much  panis  mendicatus,  and  ftill 
keeps  up  the  idea  of  the  matter  whereof  bribes  anciently 
confilled.  Hence  alfo  the  Spaniards  life  bribar  and  brivar 
for  begging  ; and  brivta,  brivoneria,  and  brtvonifmo,  for  beg- 
gary. Menag.  Orig.  Franc,  p.  13 1.  Skinner  Etym.  in 
voc.  In  Middle  jdge  Writers,  a bribe  given  to  a judge,  is 
called  quota  litis ; and  the  receiver,  tan\pi  particeps,  or  cambi 
particeps ; becaufe  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  i.  e.  the  profits  of 
the  caufe,  were  thus  (hared  with  the  giver.  Du-Cange. 
Gloff.  Lat.  tom.  i. 

BRIBERY,  in  Common  Lanv,  is  when  aperfon,  occupy- 
ing a judicial  place,  takes  any  fee,  gift,  reward,  or  brocage, 
for  doing  his  office,  or  by  colour  of  his  office,  except  of  the 
king  only.  In  a larger  fenfe,  bribery  denotes  the  receiving 
or  offering  of  any  undue  reward,  to  or  by  any  perfon  con- 
cerned in  the  adminiftration  of  public  juftice,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  afting  contrary  to  duty;  and  fometimesit  fignifies 
the  taking  or  giving  of  a reward  for  a public  office. 

In  the  eaft  it  is  the  cuftom  never  to  petition  any  fupe- 
rior  for  juftice,  kings  not  excepted,  without  a prefent  j 
a pradlice  adapted  to  the  genius  of  defpotic  countries. 
The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  fevere  injunc- 
tions againft  bribery,  as  well  for  felling  a man’s  vote  in  the 
fenate  or  other  public  affembly,  as  for  the  bartering  of 
common  juftice,  neverthelefs  tacitly  encouraged  this  prac- 
tice; becaufe  it  allowed  the  magiftrate  to  receive  fmall  pre- 
fents,  provided  they  did  not  in  the  whole  amount  exceed  a 
hundred  crowns  in  the  year.  Plato,  in  his  Ideal  Republic 
(De  Leg.  1.  2.)  more  wifely  orders  thofe  who  take  prefents 
for  doing  their  duty  to  be  punifhed  in  the  fevered  manner  : 
and  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  the  offerer  as  well  as  the  re- 
ceiver of  a bribe  were  profecuted.  In  England,  this  offence 
of  taking  bribes  is  puniflied,  in  inferior  officers,  with  fine 
and  imprifonment ; and  in  thofe  who  offer  a bribe,  though 
not  taken,  the  fame.  (3  Inft.  147.)  But  in  judges,  efpecially 
the  fuperior  ones,  it  has  been  always  regarded  as  a very  hei- 
nous offence;  infomuch,  that  anciently  it  was  punilked  as 
high  treafon,  and  the  chief  juftice  Thorp  was  hanged  for  it 
in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  ; and  at  this  day  it  is  punifhable 
with  forfeiture  of  office,  fine,  and  itnprifonmejjit.  By  ftatute 
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II  Hen.  IV.  all  judges  and  officers  of  the  king,  co^vidled 

bribery,  ffiall  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  be  punifhed  at  the 
king’s  will,  and  be  difcharged  from  the  king’s  fcrvice  for 
ever. 

Officers  of  the  cuRoms  taking  any  bribe,  whereby  thecrown 
maybe  defrauded,  forfeit  look,  and  are  rendered  incapable 
of  any  office;  and  the  perfon  giving  the  bribe  or  offering  any 
bribe  to  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  to  induce  them  to  connive 
at  the  running  of  goods,  ffiall  forfeit  50I.  See  Customs. 
Candidates  that  bribe  eledlors,  after  the  date  or  tejl&  of  the 
■writs,  or  after  the  vacancy,  by  giving  or  promifing  any 
money  or  entertainment,  are  difabled  to  ferve  for  that  place  in 
parliament ; and  he  that  takes  as  well  as  he  that  offers  a 
bribe,  forfeits  500I.  and  is  for  ever  difabled  from  voting, 
and  holding  any  office  in  any  corporation,  unlefs,  before  con- 
viftion,  he  difcovers  fame  other  offender  of  the  fame  kind, 
whereby  he  is  indemnified  for  his  own  offence.  The  oath 
againll  bribery  in  the  eledlion  of  members  of  parliament,  is 
as  follows:  “ I do  fwear,  I have  not  received,  or  had,  by 
myfelf,  or  any  perfon  whatfoever,  in  trulb  for  me,  or  for  my 
ufe  and  benefit,  direftly  or  indireftly,  any  fum  or  fums  of 
money,  office,  place,  or  em.ployment,  gift,  or  reward,  or 
any  promife  or  fecurity,  for  any  money,  office,  employ- 
ment, or  gift,  in  order  to  give  any  vote  at  this  election.” 
Upon  this  oath,  archdeacon  Paley  (Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philofophy,  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  remarks,  that  the 
feveral  contrivances  to  evade  this  oath,  fuch  as  the  eleftors 
accepting  money  under  colour  of  borrowing,  and  giving  a 
promiffory  note,  or  other  fecurity  for  it,  which  is  cancelled 
after  the  eledtion  ; receiving  money  from  a ftranger  or  a 
perfon  in  difguife,  or  out  of  a drawer  or  purfe,  left  open 
for  the  purpofe  ; or  promifes  of  money  to  be  paid  after  the 
elefhion  ; or  ftipulating  for  a place,  living,  or  other  private 
advantage  of  any  kind  ; if  they  efcape  the  legal  penalties  of 
perjury,  incur  the  moral  guilt : for  they  are  manifeftly 
within  the  mifchief  and  defign  of  the  ftatute,  which  impoles 
the  oath  ; and  within  the  terms  indeed  of  the  oath  itfelf ; 
for  the  word  “ indireftly”’  is  inferted  on  purpofe  to  compre- 
hend fuch  cafes  as  thefe.  See  Parliament.  Blackltone’s 
Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  179.  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

BRIBEKOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Gold  Coaft. 

BRIBIESCA.  See  Briviesca. 

BRICE,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Hie  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di- 
ftridt  of  Fougeres  ; 2\  leagues  N.  W.  of^  Fougeres.  The 
town  contains  1193,  and  the  canton  13,830  inhabitants; 
the  territory  comprehends  1 50  kiliometres,  and  1 1 com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife ; 3 leagues  N.  of  Paris. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne  ; 2 leagues'3-  E. 
ef  Auxerre. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne,  and  in  the  diftridt  of  Reims ; i league  N.W. 
of  Reims. 

BRICHERASCO,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  diftridt 
of  the  Four  Vallies  ; 2§  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Pignerolo. 

BRICIANI,  Knights  of  St,  Bridget,  a military  order, 
refembling  that  of  Malta,  eflabliffied  by  St.  Bridget,  prin- 
cefs  of  Sweden,  in  1 366,  and  approved  of  by  pope  Urban  V. 
who  gave  it  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftin.  The  arms  of  the 
Briciani  were  a crofs  azure,  like  that  of  the  knights  of 
Malta  ; under  which  was  a tongue  of  lire,  to  exprefs  the 
ardour  of  their  zeal : their  office  was  to  fight  againll  here- 
tics, bury  the  dead,  affilt  widows  and  orphans,  &c. 

BRICK,  a kind  of  fadlitious  Hone,  compofed  of  an  argil- 
laceous earth,  tempered  and  formed  in  moulds,  dried  in  the 
fun,  or  burnt  in  kilns. 


The  ufe  of  bricks  is  of  the  highell  antiquity.  The  carlir  ll 
buildings  of  Afia  were  of  bricks,  dried  in  the  fun.  and  ce- 
mented with  bitumen.  In  this  manner,  we  learn  from  the 
hillorical  books  of  the  OldTellament,  Nineveh  was  built  by 
Nimrod  ; and  tlie  famous  walls  of  Babylon,  reckoned  by  the 
Greeks  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  were  of  the  lame 
materials. 

Unburnt  bricks  were  ufed  in  Egypt : the  making  of 
them  was  one  of  the  oppreffions  to  which  the  Ifraelites  were 
fubjedled  during  their  fervitude  in  that  country.  I'he  an- 
tique edifices  which  at  prefent  exifl  in  Egypt  are  principally 
of  Hone  ; however,  Pococke  deferibes  a pyramid  of  unburnt 
brick,  called  “ Ivloube-el-Menffiieh  (the  bricks  of  Men- 
ffiieh),  from  a village  near,  called  Menlhich-Dalltour.  It 
was  doubtlefs  built  near  the  plain,  on  account  of  the  bricks, 
which  feem  to  be  made  of  the  earth  brought  by  the  Nile, 
being  of  a black  fandy  earth,  with  fome  pebbles  and  ffiells  in. 
it.  It  is  mixed  up  with  chopped  llraw,  in  order  to  bind  tlie 
clay  together ; as  they  now  make  unburnt  bricks  in  Egypt, 
and  many  other  eaftern  parts,  which  they  ufe  very  much  in 
their  building.  1 found  fome  of  thefe  bricks  13!  inches 
long,  6.J  inches  broad,  and  4 inches  thick  ; and  others  15 
inches  long,  7 inches  broad,  and  4I  inches  thick.  I ob- 
ferved  on  the  north  fide  the  bricks  were  laid  lengthways 
from  north  to  fouth,  but  not  every  where  in  that  diiedtion  ; 
however,  I particularly  took  notice  that  they  were  not  laid 
fo  as  to  bind  one  another.  It  is  much  crumbled  and  ruined, 
but  as  it  is  I meafured  it,  and  found  it  to  be  157  feet  on  the 
north  fide,  and  2 10  feet  on  the  well  fide  ; it  is  150  feet  high. 
By  what  I could  judge,  from  the  prefent  Hope  of  it,  I con- 
cluded tliat  it  was  built  with  five  degrees,  like  the  pyramid  of 
Saceara,  each  being  about  10  feet  broad  and  30  deep,  fo 
that  the  afeent  to  it  is  eafy,  as  the  bricks  are  crumbled 
away.” 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  alfo  ufed  this  material,  both  fun- 
dried  and  burnt.  Vitruvius  iiillances  feveral  celebrated 
buildings,  as  the  walls  of  Athens ; the  cells  of  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  and  Hercules,  which  were  of  brick,  the  furrounding 
columns  and  entablature  being  of  Hone ; the  ancient  walls 
of  Arezzo  in  Italy  ; the  houfe  built  by  the  Attalic  kings  at 
Tialles,  which  was  always  given  for  the  habitation  of  thofe 
who  bore  the  office  of  priells  in  that  city.  The  paintings 
which  were  brought  from  Lacedsmon  to  ornament  the 
Comitium,  in  the  edileffiip  of  Varro  and  Miirena,  were  cut 
from  walls  of  brick ; the  houfe  of  Croefus  at  Sardis ; and 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  Maufolus,  in  which,  though  the 
ornaments  were  all  of  Proconnefian  marble,  the  walls  were 
built  of  brick,  and  (fays  Vitruvius)  remain  to  this  time  ex- 
ceedingly fubilantial,  and  the  incrullation  appears  as  poliffied 
and  ffiining  as  glafs. 

The  following  diredlions  for  making  iinburnt  bricks  are 
given  by  Vitruvius.  They  ffiould  not  be  made  of  fandy, 
Itony,  or  gravelly  loam,  for  fuch  kind  of  earth  renders  them 
heavy  ; and  upon  being  wetted  with  rain  after  being  laid  in 
the  wall,  they  fwell  and  diffolve,  and  the  draw  which  is  put 
in  them  does  not  adhere  on  account  of  their  roughnefs  : 
the  earth  of  which  they  arc  formed  lliould  be  light  chalky 
white  or  red.  They  ffiould  be  made  in  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  being  the  bell  time  for  drying ; for  tlie  intenfe  heat  of 
fummer  parches  the  outfide  before  the  infide  is  dry,  which 
afterwards  drying  in  the  building,  caufes  them  to  ffirink  and 
break.  They  are  bell  when  made  two  years  before  they  are 
ufed,  as  they  cannot  be  fufficiently  dry  in  lefs  time.  If 
they  are  ufed  when  newly  made  and  moift,  the  plaller  work 
w'hich  is  laid  on  them  remaining  firm  and  fliff,  and  they 
ffirinking,  and  confequcntly  not  preferviug  the  fame  height 
with  the  incrullation,  it  is  by  fuch  contraftion,  loofened  and 
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feparated.  At  Utica,  therefore,  the  laws  allow  no  bricks  to 
be  ufed  before  they  have  lain  to  dry  five  years. 

Vitruvius  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  different  kinds  of 
bricks,  which  were  of  three  fizes  ; the  firli,  called  duioron, 
were  in  general  ufe  among  the  Romans  ; they  were  a- foot 
long,  and  half  a foot  broad.  The  other  two  forts  were  ufed 
bv  tlie  Greeks  ; one  called  telradoron,  which  were  on  every 
fide  four  palms,  or  one  foot ; the  ot\\QV pentadoron,  five  palms, 
or  fifteen  inches  every  way : the  firft  were  ufed  in  private, 
and  the  latter  in  public  edifices.  They  had  alfo  half  bricks 
of  each  fort ; and  in  building,  the  whole  bricks  were  laid  in 
one  coiirfe,  and  the  half  in  the  next. 

At  Pitane  in  Alia,  at  Calentum  in  Spain,  and  at  Mar- 
feilles,  they  had  bricks  fo  light  as  to  fwim  on  water,  the 
earth  of  which  they  were  made  being  of  the  nature  of  pumice 
ffone. 

When  Vitruvius  mentions  bricks,  it  appears  that  he  means 
fun-dried  bricks  ; for  he  obferves,  that  bricks  could  not  be 
ufed  by  the  Romans  within  the  city  ; as  to  fave  room  in  fo 
crowded  a town,  the  laws  did  not  permit  any  walls  in  public 
places  to  be  made  thicker  than  one  foot  and  a half,  while 
brick  walls  of  that  thicknefs  would  not  fupport  more  than 
one  ftory.  Accordingly,  the  walls  were  built  with  hewn 
ftone,  tejlaceotts  fvhjlances  (ftrudfuris  teftaceis,)  or  rubble. 
That  thefe  teftaceous  fubftances  were  tiles,  is  evident,  for  he 
obferves,  that  it  could  not  be  known  at  firft  whether  they 
were  of  good  loam  and  well  burnt,  but  that  they  flisuld  be 
laid  in  a roof  during  a winter  and  fummer  before  they  were 
ufed  in  a wall. 

Auguftus  boafted  that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick,  and 
left  it  of  marble.  It  could  be  only  fun-dried  bricks  that  he 
referred  to,  for  baked  bricks  were  ufed  in  the  moft  fumptuous 
edifices ; the  temple  of  Peace,  the  Pantheon,  and  all  the 
Thermae  were  of  this  material. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precife  time  of  the  introdudlion  of 
baked  bricks  in  the  edifices- of  Rome,  they  appear  to  have 
been  always  fquare.  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  in  the  En- 
cyclopedic Methodique,  obferves,  that  in  his  refearches 
among  the  antique  buildings  of  Rome,  he  has  found  bricks  of 
three  fizes.  The  leaft  were  7I  inches  fquare,  and  i ' thick  ; 
the  medium  ones  16  ‘ inches  fquare,  and  from  18  to  20  lines 
in  thicknefs;  and  the  larger  ones  22  inches  fquare,  by  21  or 
22  lines  thick.  The  fmaller  bricks  were  employed  to 
face  walls  of  rubble  work  ; and  to  make  a better  bond  with 
the  wall,  they  were  -cut  diagonally  into  two  triangles,  the 
longer  fide  was  placed  on  the  outfide;  and  the  point  towards 
the  interior  of  the  work.  To  tie  more  effedlually  the.  facing 
with  the  rubble,  they  placed  at  every  four  feet  in  height  one 
or  two  courfes  of  the  large  fquare  bricks.  The  large  bricks 
were  alfo  ufed  in  the  arches  of  openings  or  difeharge,  which 
were  neceffary  in  the  btiilding. 

No  long  bricks,  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  prefent,  are  found  in 
antique  conftrudtions. 

In  modern  times,  bricks  have  been  ufed  in  all  countries. 
Chardin  thus  deferibes  the  manufafture  of  bricks  in  Perfia. 
The  materialof  Perlian  buildings  is  bricks,  either  dried  in  the 
fun  or  burnt  in  the  fire.  The  tiles  or  bricks  of  earth  are 
made  in  thin  wooden  moulds,  8 inches  long,  6 wide,  and 
2|  inches  thick.  The  laboui-ers  temper  with  their  feet  the 
earth,  which  is  generally  mixed  with  ftraw  cut  very  fmall,  to 
give  it  more  confiftence,  and  that  the  bricks  may  laft  longer 
and  not  break.  They  pafs  the  hands  over  the  bricks  to 
fmooth  them,  after  having  dipped  them  in  a veffel  of  water 
mixed  with  ftraw,  ftill  finer  than  was  at  firft  uled.  Then 
taking  off  the  mould  they  leave  the  bricks  to  dry  for  two  or 
three  hours,  after  which  they  are  ranged  over  6ne  another, 
where  they  remain  till  the  drying  is  completed. 


Tiie  baked  bricks  are  made  of  two  parts  of  earth  and  one 
of  cinders  well  tempered  together,  in  moulds  larger  than  for 
the  others.  They  leave  them  to  dry  in  the  fun  for  feveral 
days,  then  place  them  in  a large  furnace,  ranged  one  over  the 
other,  at  fome  diftance,  wliich  they  fill  vvitli  plafter.  They 
clofe  the  furnace  and  tight  the  fire,  which  is  kept  up  for 
three  days  and  nights. 

Bricks  have  feveral  advantages  over  ftcine  as  building  ma- 
terials. From  their  porous  ftrufture  they  unite  better  with 
the  cement  ufed  ; they  are  lighter  than  ftone,  and  not  fub- 
jecl  to  attradl  damps  and  moifture. 

The  earth  proper  for  the  manuiaAure  of  bricks  is  a clayey 
loam,  neither  abounding  too  much  in  faiid,  which  renders 
the  ware  heavy  and  brittle,  nor  yet  with  too  large  a propor- 
tion of  argillaceous  matter,  which  caufes  it  to  fiirink  and 
crack  in  drying. 

The  general  procefs  of  the  manufafture  is  as  follows  : 
The  eartEfttcruld  be  dug  in  the  autumn  ; it  ftiould  lie  during 
the  wliole  of  the  winter  expofed  to  the  froft,  as  the  aftion 
of  the  air, in  penetrating  and  dividing  the  particles  of  theearth, 
facilitates  the  fubfequent  operations  of  mixing  and  temper- 
ing. During  this  time  the  eaitli  fttould  be  repeatedly  turned 
and  worked  with  the  fpade.  In  the  fpring  the  clay  is  broken 
in  pieces,  and  thrown  into  ftiallow  pits,  where  it  is  watered 
and  fuffered  to  remain  foaking  for  feveral  days.  The  next 
ftep  is  that  of  tempering  the  clay,  w'hich  is  generally  per- 
formed by  the  treading  of  men  or  oxen.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eondon,  however,  this  operation  is  performed  by 
means  of  a horfe-mill.  The  tempering  of  the  clay  is  the 
moft  laborious  part  of  the  procefs,  and  that  on  which  the  per- 
fedtion  of  the  manufacture  eflentially  depends.  It  is  to  negledt 
in  this  part,  that  we  are  chiefly  to  attribute  the  bad  quality  of 
modern  bricks,  in  comparifon  with  the  ancient.  All  the 
ftones  fhould  be  removed,  and  the  clay  brought  to  a per- 
fedlly  homogeneous  pafte,  ufing  the  leaft  poflible  quantity 
of  water. 

The  following  experiment,  made  by  M.  Gallon,  merits 
attention.  He  took  a certain  quantity  of  the  earth,  pre- 
pared for  the  making  of  bricks  ; he  let  it  remain  for  feven 
hours,  then  caufed  it  to  be  moiftened  and  beaten  during  the 
fpace  of  thirty  minutes  : the  next  morning  the  fame  opera- 
tion was  repeated,  and  the  earth  was  beaten  for  thirty  mi- 
nutes ; in  the  afternoon  it  was  again  beaten  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. Thus  this  earth  had  only  been  worked  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter  longer  than  ufual,  but  at  three  different  time^. 
The  material  had  acquired  a greater  denfity  by  this  prepara- 
tion ; for  a brick  made  with  this  earth  weighed  five  pounds 
eleven  ounces,  while  another  brick,  made  in  the  fame  mould, 
of  the  earth  that  had  not  received  this  preparation,  weighed 
only  five  pounds  feven  ounces.  Then  having  dried  thefe 
bricks  in  the  air,  during  the  fpace  of  thirteen  days,  and  hav- 
ing burntthem  along  with  others,  without  anyparticular  pre- 
cautions, they  were  examined  when  taken  from  the  kiln,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  bricks  made  of  the  earth  which  had 
been  the  moft  worked  ftill  weighed  four  ounces  more  than 
the  othe  'S,  each  having  loft  five  ounces  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  moifture.  But  their  ftrength  was  very  different  ; for 
on  placing  them  with  the  centre  on  a flrarp  edge,  and  load- 
ing the  two  ends,  the  bricks  formed  with* the  well  tempered 
earth,  were  broken  with  a weight  at  each  end  of  65  pounds 
or  130  pounds  in  all,  while  the  others  were  broken  with  3^ 
pounds  at  each  end,  or  70  pounds  in  the  whole. 

The  earth  being  fufficiently  prepared  in  the  pits,  is 
brought  to  the  bench  of  the  moulder,  who  works  tlie  clay 
into  the  brick-moulds,  and  ftrikes  off  the  fuperfluous  earth. 
The  bricks  are  delivered  from  the  mould  and  ranged  on  the 
ground ; and  when  they  have  acquired  a fufficient  hardnefs 
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to  a'Jmit  of  handling',  they  are  dreOed  with  a knife,  and 
ilaked  or  built  up  in  long  dwarf  walls,  and  thatched  over, 
where  they  remain  to  dry, 

' The  burning  of  bricks,  which  is  the  next  operation,  is 
performed  either  in  a kiln  or  a clamp.  In  the  former,  the 
bricks  being  fet  in,  and  the  kiln  covered  with  pieces  of 
brick,  they  put  in  wood  to  dry  them  with  a gentle  fire  ; 
and  this  they  continue  till  they  are  pretty  dry,  which  is 
known  by  the  fmoke  turning  from  a whitifli  to  a fltin  black 
fmoke.  Tliey  then  ceafe  to  put  in  wood,  and  proceed  to 
burn  with  brufli,  furze,  llraw,  brake,  or  fern  faggots,  hav- 
ing lird  clofed  up  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  with  a thin  log 
(pieces  of  brick  piled  upon  one  another  and  clofed  with  wet 
brick  earth  infteadof  mortar),  then  they  continue  to  put  in 
more  faggots  till  the  kiln  and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the 
fire  appears  at  the  top,  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire  for 
an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  Thus  they  continue 
alternately  heating  and  flacking,  till  the  ware  be  thoroughly 
burnt,  which  is  ufually  effedfed  in  48  hours. 

About  London  they  burn  in  clamps,  built  of  the  bricks 
themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns,  with  a 
vacancy  between  each  brick’s  breadth,  for  the  fire  to  play 
through  ; but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  arching, 
they  gather  the  flues  over  by  making  the  bricks  projedf  over 
one  another.  The  place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ftraight 
on  both  fides  1 ill  about  three  feet  high  ; they  then  nearly 
fill  it  with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a ftratum  of  fea  coal, 
and  then  overfpan  the  arch;  fea-coal  is  alfo  ftrewed  between 
every  row  of  bricks  in  the  clamp  ; laftly,  they  kindle  the 
wood  which  communicates  with  the  coals ; and  when  all 
is  burnt  out,  they  conclude  that  the  bricks  are  fufficiently 
burnt. 

The  proper  burning  of  bricks  is  a matter  of  confiderable 
difficulty,  and  requires  an  experienced  workman;  as  it  is 
neceffary  to  maintain  an  equal  heat  throughout  the  whole 
mafs,  neither  too  little,  which  would  leave  the  bricks  weak 
and  crumbly,  nor  too  great,  which  would  caufe  them  to  run 
together  into  a vitrified  flag.  This  operation  is  much  bet- 
ter performed  in  kilns  than  in  clamps,  as  the  fire  can  be  kept 
up  and  regulated  at  difcretion ; while  in  clamps,  as  the  whole 
of  the  fuel  mull  -be  put  in  at  once,  the  manufafturer  is  al- 
xvays  tempted  to  ufe  too  little,  and  the  outfide  bricks  are 
neceflariiy  under-burnt.  Thefe  are  called  famel  bricks,  and 
are  fold  at  an  inferior  price. 

The  legiflature  has  often  interfered  to  regulate  the  manu- 
fafture  of  bricks.  By  flat.  12  Geo.  I.  cap,  35,  earth  or 
clay,  defigned  for  making  bricks  for  fale,  fliall  be  dug  and 
turned  at  leaft  once  between  the  i ft  of  Novem.ber  and  the  ift 
of  February,  and  not  be  made  into  bricks  till  after  the  i ft 
of  March,  and  no  bricks  be  made  for  fale  but  between  the 
I ft  of  March  and  29th  of  September.  But  by  ftatute  10, 
Geo.  III.  cap.  49.  earth  may  be  dug  for  making  bricks  at 
any  time  in  the  year,  provided  fuch  earth  be  turned  once 
before  it  be  made  into  bricks.  And  by  the  former  ftatute, 
no  Spanifli  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  earth  or  breeze  ufcd  in 
the  burning  of  bricks:  and  all  bricks  are  to  be  burnt  either 
in  kilns,  or  diftindf  clamps  each  fort  by  itfelf. 

By  ftat.  3 Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  there  may  be  mixed  with  the 
brick-earth  any  quantity  of  fea-coal  afhes,  fifted  or  fcreened 
through  a fieve  or  fcreen  half  an  inch  wide,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 20  loads,  to  the  making  of  ico,o03  bricks,  each  load 
not  exceeding  36  bufliels.  And  breeze  may  be  mixed  with 
coal  in  the  burning  of  bricks  in  clamps  for  fale,  &c.  Stock- 
bricks  and  place- bricks  may  be  burnt  in  one  and  the  fame 
clamp,  fo  that  the  ftock-bricks  be  fet  in  one  diftinfl;  parcel, 
and  not  mixed  and  furrounded  with  place-bricks. 

For  the  more  effedtually  fecuring  the  obfervation  of  thefe 
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laws,  it  was  enafted,  by  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35.  for  the  better 
difcovery  of  offenders,  that  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the 
company  of  tylers  and  bricklayers  fltould  have  power  to 
fearck  brick-kilns,  &c.  ; but  they  having  permitted,  and 
even  encouraged  divers  perfons  to  make  bricks  contrary  to 
the  diredfions  in  the  faid  aft,  by  2 Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  they 
are  diyefted  of  that  power,  and  any  two,  three,  or  more 
perfoas,  appointed  by  the  juftices  of  peace,  are  empowered, 
within  iy  miles  of  London,  to  go  in  the  day-time  into  any 
grounds,  fiieds,  or  places  where  any  clay  or  earth  fliall  be 
digged  or  digging  for  bricks  or  pan-tiles,  or  any  bricks  or 
pan-tiles  fliall  be  making  or  made  for  fale,  and  there  to  view, 
fearch,  and  infpeft  the  fame,  &c.  Offenders  to  forfeit  20s. 
for  every  thoufand  of  unftatutable  bricks,  and  los.  for  every 
thoufand  of  fuch  tiles  ; one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  pro- 
fecutor,  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  the  offence 
fliall  be  committed. 

By  17  Geo.  III.  cap.  42-  all  bricks  made  for  fale  fliall. 
when  burned,  be  not  lefs  than  85  inches  long,  2|  thick,  and 

4 wide. 

By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  (confolidating  the  excife  duties) 
paffed  July  4,  1803  every  thoufand  of  bricks  made  in  Great 
Britain,  not  exceeding  10  inches  long  3 inches  thick,  and 

5 inches  wide  is  liable  to  a duty  of  5s.  and  exceeding  the 
fore-mentioned  dimenfious  to  jcs. ; and  every  thoufand  of 
bricks  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  fmoothed  or  poliflied  on 
one  or  more  fides,  not  exceeding  the  fuperficial  dimenfions  of 
10  inches  long  by  5 inches  wide,  is  fubjeft  to  a duty  of  12s. 
and  if  fuch  bricks  exceed  thefe  dimenfions  to  the  duty  on 
paving  tiles.  The  faid  duties  are  to  be  paid  by  the  makers. 
An  additional  duty  of  lod.  per  thoufand  was  impofed  on 
bricks  and  tiles  in  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year  1805. 

The  different  kinds  of  bricks  made  in  this  country  are 
principally  place-bricks,  grey  and  red-ftocks,  marie  facing 
bricks  and  cutting  bricks.  The  place-bricks  and  ftocks 
are  iifed  in  common  walling.  The  marles  are  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  andufed  in  the  outfide  of  build- 
ing; thefe  are  very  beautiful  bricks,  of  a fine  yellow  colour, 
hard,  and  well  burnt,  and  in  every  refpeft  fuperior  to  the 
ftocI«.  The  fineft  kind  of  marie  and  red  bricks  are  called 
cutting  bricks,  they  are  ufed  in  the  arches  ever  windows 
and  doors,  being  rubbed  to  a centre,  andguagedto  aheight.. 
There  is  alfo  a fine  kind  of  white  bricks  made  near  Ipfwich, 
which  are  ufed  for  facing,  and  fometimes  brought  to  Lon- 
don for  that  piirpofe.  The  Windfor  bricks,  or  fire-bricks, 
which  are  made  at  Hedgerley,  a village  near  Windfor,  are 
red  bricks,  containing  a very  large  proportion  of  fand;  thefe 
are  ufed  for  coating  furnaces,  and  lining  the  ovens  of  glafs- 
houfes,  where  they  ftand  the  utmoft  fury  of  the  fire.  Dutch 
clinkers  are  alfo  imported,  long  narrow  bricks,  of  a brim- 
ftone  colour,  very  hard  and  well  burnt ; they  are  frequently 
warped,  and  appear  almoft  vitrified  by  the  heat.  The  ufe 
of  them  is  for  paving  yards  and  ftables, 

BaiCK-wfl/ri.  See  Wall. 

Bricks,  Oil  of.  See  Oil  of  Olives. 

~E>K\CK-diiJl.  It  is  a cuftom  with  fome  perfons  to  reduce 
this  fubftance  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  give  it,  inftead  of 
chalk,  in  the  heart-burn.  Many  of  the  lozenges,  fo  much 
famed  for  the  cure  of  this  diforder,  and  fold  under  the 
pompous  name  of  coral  lozenges,  are  only  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  this  uncouth  medicine,  and  fugar,  made  into  the 
confiftence  of  pafte,  with  gum  tragacanth  reduced  to  a mu- 
cilage with  rofe-water. 

Brick  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  divers  other  matters 
made  in  the  form  of  bricks. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  fay  a penny -brick,  or  brick-bread. 
Some  alfo  mention  brick-tin,  a fort  of  tin  in  that  fliape 
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brought  from  Germany;  and  brlck-foap,  made  in  oblong 
pieces,  from  a pound  and  a half  to  three  pounds. 

Brick,  ttAiv^icv  or  ttXivSio:,  latcrctilus,  in  the  Military  jirt, 
denotes  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Grecian  army,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  figure  of  a brick  or  tyle,  with  four  un- 
equal fides;  its  length  being  extended  towards  the  enemy, 
and  exceeding  its  depth.  That  of  the  brick  inverted,  deno- 
minated xv^yoe,  turris,  was  an  oblong  fquare,  after  the  fafhion 
of  a tower,  with  the  fmall  end  towards  the  enemy.  Homer. 
Iliad,  p..  V.  43. 

Brick*,  or  Briques,  in  Heraldry.,  are  figufes  or  bear- 
ings in  arms,  refembling  a building  of  bricks  ; being  of  a 
fquare  form,  like  billets;  from  which  they  only  differ  in  this, 
that  they  (hew  their  thicknefs,  which  the  other  do  not. 

Brick  earth,  iw Agriculture.  See  Brichijlo  Soil. 

Brick  kiln,  a place  to  burn  bricks  in. 

BRiCK-Zuj’fr,  an  artificer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  build 
with  brick,  or  make  brick  work. 

Brick-layers  work  or  bufinefs,  in  London,  includes  tyling, 
walling,  chimney  work,  and  paving  with  bricks  and  tyles. 
In  the  country,  it  alfo  includes  the  mafon’s  and  plaifterer’s 
bufinefs.  The  materials  ufed  by  brick-layers,  are  bricks, 
tyles,  mortar,  laths,  nails,  and  tyle-pins.  Their  tools  are,  a 
brick-trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar;  a brick  ax, 
to  cut  bricks  to  the  determined  fhape ; a law,  for  fawing 
bricks  ; a rub-ffone,  on  which  to  rub  them  ; alfo  a fquare, 
wherewith  to  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face  or  furface  of 
the  brick,  to  fee  whether  they  be  at  right  angles ; a bevel, 
by  which  to  cut  the  under  fides  of  bricks  to  the  angles  re- 
quired ; a fmall  trannel  of  iron,  wherewith  to  mark  the 
bricks;  a float  ftone,  with  which  to  rub  a moulding  of  brick 
to  the  pattern  deferibed ; a banker  to  cut  the  bricks  on  ; 
linepins,  to  lay  their  rows  or  courfes  by ; plumb-rule,  where- 
by to  cany  their  work  upright;  level  to  condutt  it  hori- 
zontal ; fquare,  to  fet  off  right  angles  ; ten-foot  rod,  where- 
with to  take  dimenfions  ; jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long 
joints;  rammer,  wherewith  to  beat  the  foundation;  crow 
and  pick-ax,  wherewith  to  dig  through  walls. 

The  London  brick-layers  and  tylers  make  a regular  com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  in  1568,  and  confifis  of  a 
mailer,  two  wardens,  twenty-eight  affiftauts,  and  one-hun- 
dred and  eight  on  the  livery. 

A brick-layer  and  his  labourer  will  lay  in  a day  about 
1000  bricks,  in  whole  work,  on  a folid  plane,  when  the  wall 
is  but  a brick  and  a half,  or  trvo  bricks  thick  ; and  fiiice  a 
cubic  yard  contains  460  bricks,  he  will  lay  above  two  cubic 
yards  in  a day:  and  hence  it  may  be  cafily  computed  how 
many  brick-layers  are  rec[uired  to  finifh  a certain  piece  of 
xvovk  in  a given  time. 

Brick-laying  is  one  of  the  arts  lubfervient  to  architec- 
ture. Moxon  has  an  exercife  exprefs  on  the  art  of 
brick-laying,  wherein  he  deferibes  the  materials,  tools,  and 
methods  of  working  ufed  by  brick-layers.  See  Brick 
Walls.. 

BaiCK-wcr/'.  There  is  very  little  to  be  added  under 
this  head,  to  what  has  been  laid  in  the  preceding  article,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Bricks,  when  ufed  in  external  W'alls,  are  generally  worked 
in  what  is  called  Flemifn  bond,  that  is,  with  headers  and 
flretchers  alternately,  and  the  courfes  fo  difpofed,  that  the 
middle  of  the  bricks  of  one  fall  over  the  joints  of  the  next. 
Brick-work  is  meafured  by  the  fquare  foot  reduced  to  the 
thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  a half ; thus  a wall  two  bricks 
thick,  ten  feet  long,  and  three  feet  high  = 30  fquare  feet 
would  be  called  40  feet  reduced.  It  is  valued  by  the  rod 
of  272  feet.  Facing  and  gauged  arches  are  meafured  by  the 
fuperficial  fquare  foot,  and  cornices  by  the  foot  running  or 
the  length. 


BRICKWELL,  Charles,  and  James,  in  Biography, 
two  brothers,  who  appear  to  have  made  their  travels  ferve 
to  the  improvement  of  natural  hiftory.  The  elder  publifli- 
ed  “ A natural  and  political  Hiftory  of  Portugal,”  8vo. 
London,  172C ; the  other,  “ A natural  Hiftoryof  Carolina,” 
8vo.  1739,  Dublin,  in  which  he  gives  a particular  account 
of  plants,  indigenous  to  that  country ; and  the  lame  year, 
alfo  at  Dublin,  “ A Catalogue  of  American  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  which  will  bear  the  Climate  of  England,”  fob  with 
engravings.  Haller.  Bib.  Botan. 

BRICON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  diftridl  of  Chaumont ; 

7 miles  W.  of  Chaumont. 

BRICZANI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moldavia  ; 30  miles  S.E,  of  Cokzim. 

BRIDE,  a woman  juft  married,  or  a wife  in  the  firft 
days  of  her  matrimonial  ftate.  See  Marriage. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  bride  was  ufually  conveyed  in  a 
chariot  from  her  fatlier’s  houfe  to  that  of  her  hufband  in  the 
evening,  as  the  moft  convenient  time  for  concealing  her 
blulhes  ; fhe  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her  hufband  fat  on 
one  fide,  and  his  intimate  friend  on  the  other;  torches  were 
carried  before  her,  and  in  the  proceflion  they  were  fome- 
times  accompanied  by  fingers  and  dancers.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  axle-tree  of  the  car- 
riage was  broken,  fignifying,  by  this  ablion,  that  the  bride 
was  never  to  return  to  her  father’s  houle.  The  day  on  which 
the  bride  left  her  father’s  houfe  was  celebrated  as  a feftival, 
diftinft  from  the  nuptial  folemnity;  which  was  kept  at  the 
houfe  of  the  bridegroom,  and  began  in  the  evening,  at  the 
time  of  the  bride’s  arrival.  A banquet  was  prepared  for 
her  reception,  from  refpedl  due  to  the  gods  of  marriage, 
who  had  been  previoufly  invoked,  and  that  the  marriage 
might  be  made  public,  as  it  was  ufually  attended  by  a con- 
conrfe  of  friends.  Before  the  bride  was  condufted  to  the 
marriage-bed,  which  was  richly  adorned,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  perfon,  file  bathed  her  feet  in  water,  which 
tlie  Athenians  fetched  from  the  fountain  *■  Callirhue,”  after- 
wards called  EvvEK/.^avo;,  from  nine  cifterns,  fupplied  by  it 
with  water;  which  water  was  brought  by  a boy  nearly  allied 
to  one  of  the  married  pair.  The  bride  was  then  lighted  to 
bed  with  ieveral  torches,  round  one  of  which  the  manned 
perfon’s  mother  tied  her  hair-lace,  taken  from  her  head  for 
this  life,  to  which  cuftora  Seneca  alludes,  Theb.  v.  505. 
Whilft  the  married  couple  were  fhut  together  in  a chamber, 
the  laws  of  Athens  obliged  them  to  eat  a quince,  thus  inti- 
mating that  their  firft  converfation  ought  to  be  mutually 
agreeable  ; and  then  the  hufband  proceeded  to  loofe  his 
bride’s  girdle,  called  during  which  time  the  young  men 
and  maids  flood  without  the  door  dancing  and  finging  fongs, 
called  firiSaXapio.,  epithalamia.  In  the  morning  they  re- 
turned again,  and  fung  other  epithalamia.  See  Apaulia 
and  Anacalypteria. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  maid  efpoufed  remained  a bride, 
fponfa,  till  fhe  entered  the  hiifband’s  houfe ; from  which 
time  file  commenced  a wife,  uxor. 

The  bridegroom  was  attended  by  a brideman,  paronym- 
phus  ; the  bride  by  a pronuba,  or  bridemaid,  whofe  bufinefs 
was  to  inftrudl  her  young  miftrefs  in  the  duties  of  the 
genial  bed,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  for  a profperous 
copulation. 

The  ancient  ceremonies  praftifed  in  refpedl  of  a bride  were 
numerous  ; moft  of  them  emblematical,  or  fignificant  of 
fome  part  of  her  duty;  as,  drefling  her  hair  after  a peculiar 
manner,  and  parting  it  with  afpear;  putting  on  her  a crown; 
girding  her  with  a girdle,  which  the  bridegroom  was  to 
loofen;  putting  a yoke  on  her  neck;  drefiing  her  in  yellow 
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fock;  and  veiling  her  with  the  Jlammeum.  She  was  to  feem 
to  be  ravifhed  or  torn  by  force  from  her  mother,  in  memory 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  under  Romulus ; (he  was  to  be 
carried  home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe, 
accompanied  by  three  boys,,  called  patriml  and  matrlmi,  one 
of  wliom  carried  a torch,  and  the  other  two,  called  para- 
nymphl,  led  the  bride,  a fpindle  and  a diftaff  being  carried 
with  t'er:  fhe  brought  three  pieces  of  money,  called  ajfts,  in 
her  hand  to  the  bridegroom,  whofe  doors,  on  this  occafion, 
were  adorned  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees  ; being  here 
interrogated  who  fhe  was,  fhe  was  to  anfwer,  Caia,  in  me- 
mory of  Caia  Caecilia,  wife  of  Tarquin  tne  Elder,  who  was 
an  excellent  lamfica,  or  fpinftrefs ; for  the  like  reafon,  be- 
fore her  entrance,  fhe  lined  the  door-pofls  with  wool  and 
fmeared  them  with  greafe. 

Fire  and  water  b-;ing  fet  on  the  threfhold,  fhe  touched 
both ; but  ftartiag  back  from  the  door,  refufed  to  enter, 
till  at  length  fhe  paffed  the  threfhold,  being  careful  to  Hep 
over,  without  touching  it ; here  the  keys  were  given  her ; 
a nuptial  fupper  was  prepared  for  her,  and  minflrels  to  divert 
her ; file  was  feated  on  the  figure  of  a Priapus,  and  here  the 
patrlmi  and  matrlmi  refigned  her  to  tht  pronuha,  who  brought 
her  into  the  nuptial  chamber,  and  put  her  into  the  genial 
bed.  This  office  was  to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had 
only  been  once  married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to 
be  for  perpetuity.  When  the  bridegroom  was  brought  to 
her,  epithalamia  were  fung  by  the  women,  who  were  divid- 
ed for  that  purpofe  into  two  bands,  one  whereof  fung  in 
the  evening,  the  other  the  next  morning  ; and,  for  the  like 
purpofe,  nuts  were  alfo  thrown  about  for  the  boys  to  feram- 
ble  for.  Potter  Archseol.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  torn.  ii.  Val. 
Max.  10.  Plut.  Qusell;.  Rom.  30.  Serv.  ad  jEn.  lib.  iv. 
ver.  450.  Ken.  Rom.  Ant.  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  Fabr.  13ibl. 
Ant.  cap.  10.  ^ 5. 

Bride,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a river  in  Ireland,  which 
rifes  in  the  Nagle  mountains,  county  of  Cork,  and  having 
paffed  near  the  towns  of  Rathcormuck  and  Tallow,  from 
the  latter  of  which  it  is  navigable,  joins  the  Blackwater 
about  8 miles  above  Youghall. 

Bride,  in  Ichthyology,  a French  name  of  the  fifh  called 
by  Linnaeus  Chxtodon  caplfiralus,  which  fee,  Sparus  ca- 
pi/lratus  of  Linnaeus  alfo  bears  this  name  among  the 
French. 

Bride’s  hay,  St.  in  Geography,  a bay  of  St.  George’s 
channel,  on  the  weft,  coaft  of  the  county  of  Pembroke,  in 
South  Wales,  having  good  anchorage  in  7 to  10  fathoms ; but 
as  the  weflerly  winds  caufe  a great  fea,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  the  ifland  of  Ramfey  affords  fhelter.  This  ifland  is  its 
iTorthern  limit,  and  Scaumore  is  its  fouchern  point ; and  on 
the  north  of  the  bay  is  the  city  of  St.  David’s.  N.  lat. 
^1°  48'.  W.  long.  5°  23'.  la  fpring  tides  it  has  high  wa- 
ter at  6 o’clock. 

BRIDEGROOM,  the  fpoufe  or  mate  of  a bride. 

Among  the  Spartans,  the  bridegroom,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  “ Lycurgus,”  (Op.  t.  i.  p.  43.  ed. 
Xylandr.)  committed  a kind  of  rape  on  his  bride.  After 
the  preliminaries  of  marriage  were  lettled,  the  woman,  that 
conduced  the  bufinefs,  fhaved  off  the  bride’s  hair  dofe  to 
her  flcin,  dreffed  her  in  man’s  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a 
mattrafs  ; whilft  fhe  was  in  this  ftate  the  bridegroom  ftole 
privately  into  the  room,  untied  her  virgin  girdle,  and  took 
her  into  his  embraces  ; and  after  a fhort  interval,  he  returned 
to  his  companions,  with  whom  he  continued  to  fpend  his 
life,  remaining  with  them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  unlefs 
he  ftole  a 'fhort  vifit  to  his  bride,  which  he  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  doing  without  great  circumfpedlion,  and  fear  of  be- 
ing difeovered. 
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Among  the  Romans,  the  bridegroom  was  decked  to  re. 
ceive  his  bride  ; his  hair  was  combed  and  cut  in  a peculiar 
form ; he  had  a coronet  or  chaplet  on  h’s  head,  and  was 
dreffed  in  a white  garment.  Pitife.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  i. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was  to  forbear  the 
enjoyment  of  his  bride  the  firft  night,  in  honour  of  the  nup- 
tial benediftion  given  by  the  prieft  on  that  day.  Johnf. 
Ecclef.  Law.  ann.  740.  ^ 88. 

In  Scotland,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome  parts  of  England,  a 
cuftom,  called  marchet,  obtained,  by  which  the  lord  of  the 
manor  was  entitled  to  the  firft  night’s  habitation  with  his 
tenants’  brides.  See  Borough  Englijh  and  M.irchet. 

ERIDEMIF,  in  the  Pcrfian  Tables,  the  conftellation  Lu- 
pus, or  the  Wolf. 

BRIDEWELL,  in  our  Cujloms,  denotes  a work-houfe, 
partly  for  the  corredfion  of  vagrants  and  diforderly  perfons, 
and  partly  for  the  employment  of  the  parifh  poor. 

They  are  fupplied  during  their  abode  here  with  cloathing 
and  diet ; and  thofe  who  are  committed  for  corredfion  are 
not  only  made  to  work,  but  according  to  their  crimes,  they 
receive  occafionally  fuch  a number  of  ftripes  as  the  governor 
of  the  houfe  of  corredfion  ordains. 

Bridewell,  near  Fieet-ftreet,  is  a foundation  of  a mixt  and 
fingular  nature,  partaking  of  the  hofpital,  the  prifon,  and 
work-houfe;  it  was  founded  in  1553,  by  Edward  VI.  who 
gave  the  place,  where  king  John  had  formerly  kept  hia 
court,  and  which  had  been  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
city  of  London,  with  700  marks  of  land,  bedding,  and  other 
furniture.  Several  youths  are  fent  to  this  hofpital  as  ap- 
prentices to  manufadltirers,  who  refide  there  ; they  are  cloth- 
ed in  blue  doublets  and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Having 
faithfully  ferved  their  time  of  feven  years,  they  have  their 
freedom  and  a donation  of  ten  pounds  each,  for  carrying 
on  their  refpeclive  trades. 

BRIDGE,  in  ArchiteEture,  from  the  Saxon  bpic,  is  aftruc- 
ture  of  carpentry,  mafonry,  or  iron-work,  built  over  a river, 
canal,  or  valley,  for  the  convenience  of  paffing  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a road  fupported  in 
the  air  by  arches  or  lintels,  and  thefe  again  fupported  by 
proper  piers  or  butmeuts. 

Bridges  generally  form  the  continuation  either  of  an  high- 
way or  of  a ftreet ; in  the  firft  cafe  they  are  frequently  built 
in  a rude  and  cheap  manner,  and  too  often  without  proper 
attention  to  thofe  principles  which  would  enfure  permanence 
and  folidity  to  the  ftrudf  ure ; but  when  they  take  their  lead 
or  direftion  from  a principal  ftreet  in  a capital  city,  their  con- 
ftruftion  is  attended  with  great  txpence,  and  a degree  of 
elegance  and  durability  is  required  in  their  formation,  which 
calls  for  the  utmoft  judgment  and  ffiillin  the  architedf . The 
magnitude  of  bridges  alfo  varies  w’iih  their  fituation.  When 
they  are  eredted  in  places  not  much  frequented,  theyare  often, 
without  any  impropriety,  made  about  eight  or  ten  yards 
wide,  but  the  breadth  of  a bridge  for  a great  city  fhould  at 
leaft  be  fuch  as  to  aliovv  a fafe  and  eafy  paffage  for  three 
carriages,  and  two  horfemen  abreaft,  and  for  three  or  four 
foot  paffengers  in  the  fame  manner  on  each  banquet. 

A ftately  bridge  over  a large  and  rapid  river,  while  it  is 
one  of  the  moft  difficult,  is  jultly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft 
noble  and  ftriking  fpecimens  of  human  art.  To  behold 
grand  arches  compofed  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fmall  ma- 
terials, fo  difpoled  and  united  together  as  to  form  one  com- 
pared body,  which,  beftriding  the  ftream,  affords  above  an 
ample  communication  with  the  diftant  Ihores,  and  allows  be- 
low an  uninterrupted  paffiige  to  navigation,  is  enough  to 
awaken  the  admiration  of  every  fpedtator.  The  art  of  bridge- 
building, accordingly,  has  received  confiderablc  attention  from 
writers  on  architecture,  the  earlieft  of  whom  is  Alberti,  who 
Q^q  has 
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has  given  fever?, 1 judioioiis  pi'ecepts,  which,  with  little  alter- 
ation, were  afterwards  laid  down  by  Palladio,  Serlio,  and  Sca- 
mozzi.  The  belt  of  thefe  rules  are  alfo  given  by  Goldman 
and  Baukhurft,  and  by  Hawkefmoor  in  his  hiHory  of  Lon- 
don bridge.  M.  Gautier  has  a confiderable  volume  upon 
bridges  ancient  and  modern.  M,  Belidor  has  treated  on  this 
fubjeft,  in  his  “ Archit.  Hydraulique and  M.  Parent,  in 
his  “ Elfais  and  Recherches  Maihemat.”  vol.  iii.  De  la  Hire, 
too,  has  touched  upon  the  fubjedt,  in  his  “ Traite  dr  Me- 
chanique  Perronet  alfo  has  given  the  refult  of  his  experience 
in  a magnificent  work,  which  has  acquired  great  credit  in 
France;  Bofi'ut  has  given  an  excellent  treatife  in  the  “ Me- 
moires  de  1’ Academic  and  Regemortes,  in  the  year  1771, 

publilhed  an  account  of  a bridge  conftiudfed  by  him  on 
the  river  d’Allier  at  Moulins.  Tnis  bridge  confifts  of 
thirteen  arches,  64.  feet  fpan  each,  and  24  feet  high  ; femi- 
cllipfis. — The  top  of  the  bridge  is  level.  Mr.  Rion  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1760,  “ Short  Principles  for  the  Architedlure  of 
Stone  Bridges;”  and  Mr.  Semple  has  given  fome  excel- 
lent praftical  remarks  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Building  in 
Water,”  publilhed  in  1776.  Other  writers  on  the  fubjedl 
of  arches  and  bridges,  are  Muller,  Labelye,  Atwood,  Emerfon, 
and  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  “ Principles  of  Bridges.” 

Hijlory  of  Bridges,  — We  have  no  records  which  will  en- 
able us  to  trace  the  art  of  bridge-building  from  its  firft  rude 
and  imperfeft  ftate,  through  its  various  llages  of  improve- 
ment, to  its  prefent  maturity  and  grandeur.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  doubted,  that  men  in  the  earliell  ages  would  do 
as  our  villagers  do  at  prefent : the  accidents  of  nature  would 
prefent  a model ; a fallen  tree,  or  a wave- worn  cavern  would 
frequently  form  a natural  bridge,  and  the  firft  bridges  were 
compofed  of  lintels  of  ftone  or  wood,  either  of  length  fuf- 
ficient  to  ftretch  from  bank  to  bank,  or  when  this  was  im- 
praflicable,  fupported  by  piers  or  polls  placed  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  There  are  ftill  confiderable  ftruftures  of  this  kind 
in  China,  and  many  of  them  in  this  country  on  a rural 
fcale.  This  method,  however,  would  in  many  fituations  be 
oppofed  by  infuperable  difficulties : the  frequent  piers  re- 
quired for  the  fupport  of  lintels  would,  by  contrafting  the 
water-way,  increafe  a ftrong  current  to  a dangerous,  rapid 
torrent,  impeding  navigation,  and  undermining  and  deftroying 
the  piers  themfelves.  It  would,  therefore,  be  found  neceffary, 
in  conftrufting  bridges  over  rapid  rivers,  to  have  the  fupports 
as  few  and  diftant,  and  the  openings  as  wide  as  poffible  ; this 
could  only  be  effefted  by  the  ufe  of  arches  of  ftone  and  truffes 
of  wood;  accordingly  thefe  inventions  muft  have  been  com- 
pleted before  bridges  of  importance  had  become  common. 

The  origin  of  arches  is  fo  obfeure,  and  our  lights  fo  few, 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  impoffible  at  this  time  to  determine  to 
whom  this  invention  is  due.  The  Egyptians,  fleilful  as  they 
were  in  architefture,  do  not  appear  to  have  pofTeffed  arches ; 
their  temples  were  roofed  with  flabs  laid  horizontally  from 
column  to  column,  and  the  openings  covered  with  maffy 
lintels,  or,  as  in  the  palTages  within  the  great  pyramid,  with 
coiarfes  of  ftones  projetfting  over  one  another  like  inverted 
fteps,  till  they  me,t  at  top.  Some  of  their  tombs,  however, 
which  are  excavated  in  the  Llid  rock,  have  the  appearance  of 
vaults,  as  the  ceilings  are  hollowed  out  in  a circular  form, 
and  there  are  inftances  of  hemifpherical  niches.  Similar  forms 
alfo  prevail  in  the  Hindoo  excavations  at  Ellore,  in  the  Dec- 
can,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Salfctte.  See  Mr.  Daniel’s  Plates  of 
Indian  Antiquities  and  Hindoo  Excavations.  This  praftice, 
though  its  has  the  form,  has  not  the  principle  of  an  arch ; lorit  is 
evident  that  a folid  lintel  gams  no  ftrength  by  being  hollowed 
in  the  middle,  neither  is  the  execution  more  difficult ; and 
though  both  the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians  attained  this  ftep, 
they  never,  at  lea  ft  there,  are  no  remains  which  authorize 
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us  to  fuppofe  that  they  ever  did  make  any  further  progrtfg 
in  the  difeovery  of  arches. 

The  Chinefe  are  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  arches,  and 
from  the  knawn  adherence  of  this  nation  to  ancient  modes, 
we  may  attribute  a very  high  antiquity  to  this  praftice  among 
them.  Their  arches  are  of  various  forms,  pointed,  femi- 
circular,  femi-eiliptical,  and  horfe-ffioe  fhaped  ; their  con- 
Itruftion,  as  deferibed  by  Mr.  Barrow,  is  curious,  “ each 
ftoye,  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  is  cut  fo  as  to  form  a 
fegment  of  the  arch,  and,  as  in  Inch  cafes  there  is  no  key- 
ftone,  ribs  of  wood  fitted  to  the  convexity  of  the  arch  are 
bolted  through  the  ftones  by  iron  bars,  fixed  fad  into  the 
folid  parts  of  the  bridge.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
without  wood,  and  the  curved  ftones  are  morticed  into  long 
tranfverfe  blocks  of  ftone.”  Mr.  Barrow  proceeds  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  “ there  are,  however,  arches  wherein  the  ftones 
are  fmailer,  and  pointed  to  a centre  as  in  ours.  I have  under, 
ftood  from  the  late  captain  Parilh,  that  no  rhafonry  could 
be  fuperior  to  that  in  the  great  wall,  and  that  all  the  arched 
and  vaulted  work  in  the  old  towers  was  exceedingly  well 
turned.” 

However,  the  moft  ancient  arches,  of  whofe  ereftinn  we 
have  dates,  a-e  thofe  in  the  cloacae  of  Rome,  which  were 
begun  by  Tarqtainius  Prifcus.  There  are  alfo  arches  in 
feveral  Greek  theatres,  ftadia,  and  gymnafia;  among  others, 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  erefted,  probably,  400 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  often  neglefted  the  moft 
neceffary  objefts  to  laviffi  enormous  fums  on  works  of  mag- 
nificence, though  deftitute  of  any  effential  utility.  Pericles, 
fo  far  from  thinking  of  aquedudls,  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  even  to  conftrufl  a bridge  over  the  little  Cephifus. 
The  Romans  difeovered,  in  this  refpeft,  a more  folid  man- 
ner of  thinking ; they  were,  it  is  true,  much  attached  to 
pomp,  but  they  never  negledled  works  of  public  utility  : 
they  never  rifleed  their  lives  unneceffarily  in  croffing  a tor- 
rent, as  the  Athenians  muft  have  done  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  emperor  Adrian  ; for  it  was  Adrian  who  undertook  to 
form,  by  a bridge,  a fafe  communication  acrofs  the  Cephi- 
fus, between  the  territories  of  Attica  and  Eleufis,  on  the 
moft  frequented  road  of  Greece.  While,  therefore,  we 
aferibe  to  the  Greeks  the  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults,  properly 
conftrudled  for  covering  various  openings  in  their  buildings, 
we  muft  look  to  the  Romans  for  the  application  of  arches  to 
bridges,  and  for  the  chief  improvements  in  thefe  ufeful 
ftruSu'es. 

The  conftruftiori  of  the  Roman  bridges  is  beft  deferibed  by 
Bergier  : they  pcirffled  all  the  requifites  which  are  met  with 
in  a modern  bridge  ; they  confifted  pda,  or  fornices, 
or  arches,  fubUces,  or  hutments,  pavimenta,  and  aggeres  ; the 
roads  over  in  the  middle  for  carnages,  on  each  fide  ot  which 
were  decurforia,  or  banquets,  fomewhat  higher  than  the  reft 
of  the  road  for  foot  paffengers,  and  feparated  from  it  by  a 
fponde,  or  railing,  and  fometimes  even  covered  over  to  ftielter 
paffengers  from  the  rain,  as  in  the  Pons  jElius.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges  was  firft  com- 
mitted to  the  priefts,  thence  potitiftces,  then  to  the  ceri- 

fors  and  curators  of  the  roads,  and  laftly,  the  emperors  took 
the  care  of  the  bridges  into  their  own  hands. 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number.  The 
bridge  of  Fabricius,  which  joins  the  ifland  of  the  Tyber  to  the 
city ; it  is  now  called  Ponte  b^atro  Capi,  from  the  four 
heads  of  Janus,  which  are  placed  upon  it.  The  bridge  of 
Cejlhts,  now  called  of  San  Bartholomeo , which  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  ifland  pafles  to  Trans-Tevere.  The  firft 
bridge  built  at  Rome,  which  was  of  wood,  and  thence  called 
Pons  SubliciuSf  was  afterwards  rebuilt  of  ftone  by  .ffimilius 

Lepidus ; 
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Lepic!us ; fame  veftiges  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Aventinc  mountain.  The  bridge  called  Senatorius,  and 
a'fo  Palatinus,  of  which  feme  arches  remain  near  to  Santa 
Maria.  The  bridge  of  yantculus,  which,  as  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  IV.  is  now  called  Ponte  Sifio.  The  Milvius,  now 
called  Ponte  Molle.  There  are  alio,  near  the  hofpital  of 
Santo  Spirito,  the  remains  of  theTriumphal  Bridge,  fo  named 
becaufe  the  proctffion  of  the  triumphs  paffed  over  it  to  goto 
the  Capitol.  Near  to  this  is  the  bridge  of  Santo  Angelo, 
formerly  called  Pons  Mlius,  from  the  Emperor  iElius  Adri- 
anus;  it  vvas  repaired  by  Nicholas  V.  and  afrerwards  orna- 
mented with  ftatues  by  Clement  IX.  Of  thefe  bridges  the 
latl  mentioned  is  the  only  one  at  all  remarkable  forfize. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  bridges  of  antiquity  was 
that  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube.  It  was  erected  by 
that  emperor  for  the  conveniency  of  fending  fuccours  to  the 
Roman  legions  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  in  cafe  they 
Hiould  be  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  Daci,  but  demolilhed  by 
his  fucceffor,  Adrian,  left  the  barbarians,  overpowering  the 
guards  fet  to  defend  the  bridge,  Ihould,  by  means  of  it,  pour 
into  Maefia  and  cut  off  the  garrifons  there.  Some  of  the  piers 
are  ffill  to  be  leen  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  near  the  town 
of  Warhel  in  Hungary.  According  to  the  dcfcription  given 
by  Dion  Callius  (lib.  68.  cap.  13.)  this  bridge  confided  of 
twenty  piers  of  fquared  ftone,  each  of  them  150  f^et  high 
above  the  foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  170  feet  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  which  was  the  fpan  or  width  of  the 
arches,  fo  that  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  was  nearly 
1500  yards.  Confiderable  doubt,  however,  is  thrown  on  this 
account  by  Montfau9on,  who  obferves,  that  in  the  baffo  re- 
lievos of  the  Trajan  column,  this  bridge  is  reprefented  with 
only  four  piers  befides  the  abutments,  which  fupport  three 
larger  arches  or  truffes  of  wood,  with  two  fmaller  ftone  arches 
at  the  extremities. 

On  the  road  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  of  Narni  is  fituated,  there  are  the 
broken  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  which  appears  to  have 
been  very  magnificent.  Its  form  and  dimenfions  are  ftated 
by  Agoftino  Martinelli,  in  a book  printed  at  Rome  in  1676, 
entitled  “ Deferittione  de  diverfi  Ponti  effiftenti  fopra  la 
Flume  Nera  & Tevere.”  This  bridge  w'hich  joined  two 
mountains,  between  which  flows  the  river  Nera,  was  of  an 
extraordinary  height,  and  was  built  in  this  manner  by  Au- 
guftus,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Narni  might  pafs  on  a level 
from  one  mountain  to  another.  The  whole  length  was  850 
palms  (637  feet).  It  conlifted  of  four  large  and  unequal 
arches ; the  firft,  which  was  entire  in  the  time  of  Martinelli, 
while  all  the  others  were  broken,  was  100  palms  (75  feet) 
in  fpan,  and  150  palms  (102  feet)  in  height ; the  fecond  arch 
180  palms  (135  feet)  in  fpan  ; the  third  1^2  palms  (irq 
feet  )j  and  the  fourth,  which  abutted  againft  the  other  moun- 
tain, 190  palms,  or  142  feet. 

The  Pont  du  Garde,  about  3 leagues  from  Nifmes,  is  a 
very  confiderable  Roman  work.  This  ftrufture  was  at  once 
a bridge  over  the  river  Garden,  and  an  aquedudt  which  car- 
ried water  to  Nifmes.  The  firft  row  of  fix  arches,  which  is 
the  bridge,  fupports  a fecond  arcade  of  li  arches,  which  is 
continued  upon  the  fiope  of  the  two  mountains  forming  the 
valley;  above  the  fecond  is  a third  arcade  of  3^  arches,  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  below,  fupporting  the  canal  on  a level 
with  the  two  mountains,  along  which  the  water  was  con- 
duced to  Nifmes  by  a continued  aqueduC.  This  remark- 
able edifice  is  built  of  ftones  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  con- 
neCed  together  without  cement  by  iron  cramps.  The 
length  of  the  firft  arcade  is  about  465  feet,  of  the  fecond 
780,  of  the  third  850,  and  the  height  from  the  river  190 
feet. 


The  celebrated  Roman  bridge  Pont  St.  Efprtt,  near  Ly- 
ons, has  long  been  reckoned  one  of  the  finelt  and  boldeft  of 
the  ancient  bridges  in  France.  Its  vrhole  length  is  upwards 
of  800  yards ; it  is  very  crooked,  bending  in  many  places, 
and  making  feveral  unequal  angles,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts 
where  the  Rhone  has  the  ffrongeft  current.  The  arches  are 
from  to  20  fathoms  wide,  and  have  their  feet,  or  the 
bottoms  of  the  piers,  proteCed  by  two  pedeftals  which  pro- 
jcC  from  them;  the  lower  part  of  the  piers  confifts  of  feve- 
ral courfes  of  footings  jutting  out  like  Heps.  Between  the 
great  arches  there  are  fmaller  arches  like  window’s  that  come 
down  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  pedeftals,  about  the  middle  of 
the  pier.  This  mode  of  conftruftion  was  adopted  with  a 
view  ot  breaking  gradually  the  mighty  force  of  the  Rhone, 
the  feveral  courfes  of  fteps  jutting  out  from  the  piers  were 
intended  to  oppofe  and  break  the  ftream  by  portions,  and 
prevent  it  from  coming  with  its  whole  force  at  once  upon 
the  fabric;  and  when  the  fl  od  Ihould  rife  fo  high  as  to  co- 
ver the  fteps  and  pedeftals,  then  the  fmall  w'indow-like  arches 
would  sfllft  to  convey  the  water  through,  which  might  other- 
wife  endanger  the  great  arches. 

The  bridge  of  Brioude  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  very  re- 
markable, as  the  largeft  ftone  arch  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. This  bridge  has  only  one  arch,  under  which  pafTes 
the  whole  ftream  of  the  river  Allier.  The  arch  is  formed  of 
two  ranks  of  fquared  ftones  ; all  the  reft  of  the  fabric  is  of 
rubble  work.  The  two  extremities  of  the  arch  are  founded 
upon  the  rock,  which  occafions  the  fpringing  on  one  fide  to 
be  higher  than  on  the  other;  its  fpan  is  181  feet,  and  its 
greateft  height  from  the  water  to  the  fofht  ot  the  arch  is  68 
feet  8 inches,  and  the  width  of  the  bridge  between  the  para- 
pets is  13  feet. 

In  the  middle  ages  bridge-building  was  reckoned  among 
the  aifts  of  religion;  and  a regular  order  of  hofpitallers  was 
founded  by  St.  Benezet,  towards  the  clofe  cf  the  12th  cen- 
tury, under  the  denomination  of  pontifices  or  bridge-builders, 
whofe  office  was  to  affift  travdkrs  by  making  bridges,  fet- 
tling ferries,  and  receiving  ftrangers  in  hofpitals  or  houfes 
built  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  We  read  of  a hofpital  of 
this  kind  at  Avignon,  where  the  hofpitallers  dwelt  under  the 
diredtion  of  their  firft  fuperior  St.  Benezet.  The  Jefuit 
Raynaldushas  a treatife  exprefsly  on  Saint  John  the  biidge- 
builder. 

The  bridge  of  Avignon  was  begun  in  the  year  1176,  and 
finiffied  in  1188;  it  confifted  of  18  arches,  and  was  about 
loco  yards  in  length.  Several  of  its  arches  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current  together  with  the  force 
of  the  ice. 

Over  the  feveral  canals  at  Venice  are  laid  nearly  500 
bridges  of  different  fizts ; the  greater  number  of  them  are  of 
ftone.  The  chief  of  thefe,  called  the  Rialtc,  is  celebrated  as 
a mafter-piece  of  art : it  confiifs  of  one  flat  and  bold  arch, 
nearly  100  feet  fpan,  and  only  23  feet  high  above  the  water, 
and  was  built  in  1588  to  1591,  after  a dtfign  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  breadth  of  the  bridge,  which  is  43  feet,  is 
divided  by  two  rows  of  fhops  into  three  narrow  ftreets,  that 
in  the  middle  being  the  wideft  ; and  there  is  in  the  centre 
an  open  archway,  by  which  the  three  ftreets  communicate 
with  one  another.  At  each  end  of  the  Rialto  is  an  afeent  of 
56  fteps ; the  view  from  it-\  fummit  is  very  lively  and  mag- 
nificent. The  whole  exterior  of  the  (hops  and  the  bridge  is 
of  marble.  The  foundation  extends  90  feet,  and  refls  upon 
12,000  elm  piles.  This  ftruflure  colt  the  republic  250,000 
ducats. 

The  aqueduft  bridge  of  Alcantara,  near  the  city  of  Lif- 
bon,  is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  works  of  the  kind  ever 
executed.  It  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  John  V.  king  of 
Qjl  2 Portugal, 
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Portugal,  in  the  y°ar  17 1.?,  and  ftnifli  d the  6th  of  Auguft 
17  5a.  The  architect,  under  whofc  infpedlion  it  was  begun 
and  finiHied,  was  the  brigadier  Manfel  de  Maya,  The  ftrearr.s 
which  pafs  through  this  dudt,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Lifbon  and  villages  adjacent,  have 
their  chief  fupply  from  a fpring  near  the  Riberia  de  Caran- 
que,  about  three  leagues  and  a half  from  L'fbon,  where 
the  aquedudt  commences  ; and  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
thence  through  the  hills  by  fubterraneous  paff^ges,  where 
fome  other  fprings  unite  with  it,  and  acrofs  many  valleys  on 
the  tops  of  ranges  of  very  magnificent  arches,  of  which  that 
croffing  the  vale  of  Alcantara  is  the  chief  From  a fub- 
terraneous courfe  the  water  is  conveyed  through  the  build- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  arches  by  means  of  two  channels,  each 
of  "which  is  about  12  inches  deep  ; it  generally  flows  about 
the  depth  of  7 inches,  and  is  an  abundant  and  never-fail- 
ing fupply  of  water  to  Lifbon.  The  interior  height  of  the 
building  is  about  13  feet  ; and  through  the  centre,  between 
the  ftreams,  is  a wide  haiidfome  walk  or  foot-path,  paved 
with  beautiful  free-ftone.  Tne  building  is  continued  the 
fame  height  and  width  through  the  whole  of  the  aqiieJudl 
from  Lifbon  to  the  fpring,  near  the  Riberia  de  Caranque, 
fo  that  if  by  accident  any  part  becomes  out  of  repair,  the 
workmen  have  eafy  accefs  to  it.  The  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  are  lighted  and  ventilated  by  frequent  openings  made 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth  into  the  aquedud  ; and  over 
each  of  thefe  openings  turrets  or  fqtiare  towers  are  ereded, 
which  have  windows  latticed  with  iron  bars  to  admit  the 
light  and  air,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  mifebievous 
perfons  from  throwing  any  thing”  into  the  building  to  in- 
jure it. 

This  pile  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  79  windows  and  16 
turrets;  the  former  are  three  feet  feven  inches  long  by  13 
inches  wide,  railed  with  iron  and  latticed  with  bars;  the 
latter  rife  23  feet  fix  inches  above  the  roof,  and  are  16  feet 
fquare  ; beneath  every  fecond  turret  is  an  arched  door-way 
into  the  aquedud  on  each  fide  of  the  building,  wherein  the 
water  flow's,  and  between  that  building  and  a parapet  wall  is 
a foot-path  hading  from  Lifbon  towards  the  very  pleafant 
village  of  Btmfique,  about  4 miles  from  Lifbon,  w'here  fevc- 
ral  gentlenaen  have  their  quintas  or  country-feats : one  in 
particular,  the  quinta  of  Gerard  de  Vifme  efq.  an  Englilh 
merchant  of  the  firft  eminence,  mull  not  pafs  unnoticed  ; it 
is  a perfed  palais  enchante,  whofe  ftiady  bowers,  beautiful 
gardens,  fine  ponds,  purling  llreams,  and  fportive  fountains, 
are  frequently  honoured  with  vifits  by  the  queen  and  royal 
family. 

The  water  channel  under  the  grand  arch  is  about  24  feet 
wide,  and  feven  feet  d^ep,  but,  except  in  very  rainy  feafons, 
no  water  palfes  through  this  channel;  the  fraall  running 
llream  conftantly  pafTing  through  the  vale  of  Alcantara  is 
conveyed  by  a very  narrow  channel  under  the  pavement 
through  the  grand  arch,  and  then  continues  its  courfe 
through  the  valley,  in  a ftream  between  two  and  three  feet 
wide  till  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara 
bridge,  about  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  the  aquedud. 
The  expence  attending  the  execution  of  fo  magnificent  a 
work,  and  keeping  the  fame  in  repair,  has  been  immenfe,  yet 
the  i'mall  tax  oi  a Angle  rey  on  every  pound  of  meat,  raifes 
a fund  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  There  is  a chapel  feen 
through  the  eleventh  arck,  dedicated  to  Noffa  Senhora  dos 
Terramotos,  our  Lady  of  the  Earthquakes ; in  commemo- 
ration of  that  dreadful  event  the  earthquake  in  1755,  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  city  of  Lifbon,  with  molt  of  her 
ftately  buildings,  and  magnificent  temples,  were  levelled  with 
the  ground. 
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The  width  of  the  diiTtrent  Archer  arc  as  under; 
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The  height  of  the  grand  arch  is  227  feet,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  piers  and  arches  2464  feet. 

Several  of  the  bridges  in  France  are  remarkable  for  their 
fize  and  boldnefs  of  conftrudion,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  bridge  of  Neuiily,  built  by  M.  Perronet,  over  the 
Seine,  on  the  alignment  of  the  great  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elyfees,  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  T uilleries.  This  bridge, 
which  is  level  at  top,  confifts  of  five  equal  arches  of  120 
feet  F.-ench  (128  feet  Englifh)  in  fpan,  and  30  feet  French 
(32  feet  Englifh)  rife.  The  arches  are  oval,  compofed  of 
eleven  arcs  of  circles  of  different  diameters;  thus  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  arch  was  formed  with  a circle  of  160 
feet  radius,  which,  by  its  fettlement  during  the  building, 
and  after  the  ftriking  of  the  centres,  was  flattened,  till  it 
became  an  arc  of  a circle  of  259  feet  radius,  differing  fo  lit- 
tle from  a platband,  that,  as  Perronet  obft  rves,  the  rife  of 
the  curve,  in  a length  of  33  feet,  announted  only  to  6 inches 
9 lines.  The  piers  are  14  teet  wide,  and  the  breadth  pf  the 
bridge  48  feet.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1768,  and  termi- 
nated in  1780. 

The  bridge  on  the  Seine,  at  Mantes,  confiils  of  three 
arches,  that  in  the  centre  having  an  opening  of  120  feet 
French  (128  Englifh),  and  the  two  others  loS  feet  French 
(116  Englifh);  the  piers  being  25  feet  6 inches  wide,  and 
the  abutments  29  feet.  This  ftrudlure  was  begun  by  M. 
Hiipeau  in  1757,  and  completed  by  Perronet. 

The  bridge  of  Pont-Sainte-Maixence,  on  the  river  Oife, 
on  the  great  road  from  Paris  into  Flanders,  is  alfo  a work 
of  Perronet’s.  This  bridge,  which  is  41  feet  wide,  has  three 
arches  of  77  feet  opening  each,  being  a fegment  of  a circle 
deferibed  with  a radius  of  118  feet.  Each  pier  is  Angularly 
compofed  of  four  cylindrical  pillars  9 feet  diameter,  leaving, 
therefore,  three  fpaces  or  intercolumniations  between  them, 
which  are  arched  over,  the  two  external  ones  clofed  with  a 
thin  walling,  and  the  middle  one  left  open. 

The  bridge  over  the  Loire,  at  Orleans,  is  compofed  of 
nine  arches,  which  fpring  at  12  inches  above  low  water; 
the  middle  arch  is  106  feet  in  fpan,  with  a rife  of  30  feet ; 
the  two  arches  at  the  extremities  being  98  feet  wide  and  26 
feet  high,  and  the  others  in  proportion;  the  four  middle 
piers  19  feet,  the  four  others  18  feet,  and  the  abutments  23 
feet  6 inches  thick,  making  the  whole  length  1100  feet;  the 
arches  are  oval,  deferibed  from  three  centres.  This  bridge 
was  built  by  M.  Hupcau,  begun  in  1 750,  and  finifhed  in  1 760. 
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We  have  many  btidges  of  confiderable  note  in  our  own 
country.  The  triangular  bridge  at  Croyland  in  Lincolnfhire’ 
which  was  erefted  about  the  year  860,  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  Gothic  ftrufture  remaining  entire  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  two  circumflances  in  the  conftrn^tion  of  this  bridge, 
which  render  it  an  objeft  of  great  curiofity.  Firft,  it  is  formed 
bv  three  femi-arches,  whofe  bafes  ftand  in  the  circumference 
of  a circle,  at  equal  dillances  from  each  other.  Thefe  unite 
at  the  top  ; and  the  triune  nature  of  the  ftrufture  has  led 
fome  to  imagine  that  it  was  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity.  Secondly,  the  afcent  on  each  of  the  femi- arches  is 
by  fteps  paved  with  fmali  (tones  fet  edge -ways,  and  is  fo  deep, 
that  none  but  foot-paffengers  can  go  over  the  bridge  ; horfe- 
men  and  carriages  frequently  pafs  under  it,  as  the  river  in  that 
place  is  but  fhallow.  For  what  purpofe  this  bridge  was  really 
defigned,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  determ.ine.  Uti- 
lity, it  is  obvious,  was  one  of  the  lead  motives  to  its  eredtion. 
To  boldnefs  of  defign  and  fingularity  of  condruftiou  it  has 
more  powerful  claims  ; and  thefe  qualities  it  mud  be  allowed 
to  podefs  in  as  great  a degree  as  any  bridge  in  Europe.  Al- 
though this  bridge  has  been  eredled  fo  many  Centuries,  it  ex- 
hibits no  marks  of  decay  : twelve  months  ago  there  were  no 
fiffures  to  be  perceived  in  either  of  the  arches,  and  all  that  was 
miffed  were  a mound  and  feeptre  which  have  been  torn  from 
the  hands  of  a datue  of  king  Ethelbert  by  the  ruthlefs  hand 
of  time. 

London  bridge  is  in  the  old  Gothic  ftyle,  and  had  twenty 
fmall  locks  or  arches  ; but  there  are  now  only  19  open,  two 
having  lately  been  thrown  into  one  in  the  centre.  It  is  940 
feet  long,  44  high,  and  47  clear  width  between  the  parapets. 
The  piers  are  from  15  to  55  feet  thick,  with  derlings  pro- 
jefting  at  each  fide  and  end,  fo  that  the  greated  water-way, 
when  the  tide  is  above  the  derlings,  is  545  feet,  fcarcely  half 
the  breadth  of  the  river  ; and  below  the  derlings  the  water- 
way is  reduced  to  204  feet,  caufing  a dangerous  fall  at  low 
water.  London  bridge  was  firft  built  with  timber  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  between  the  years  993  and  1016;  it  was 
repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt  of  timber  in  1163,  and  the  prefent 
flone  bridge  was  begun  under  king  Henry  II.  in  1176,  and 
finifhed  under  king  John  in  the  year  1209.  It  is  probable 
there  were  no  houfes  on  the  bridge  for  upwards  of  200  years, 
finee  we  read  of  a tilt  and  tournament  held  on  it  in  1395. 
Houfes  were  erefted  upon  it  afterwards,  but  being  found  a 
great  inconvenience  and  nuifance,  they  were  removed  in 
1738,  and  the  avenues  to  the  bridge  enlarged,  and  the 
whole  made  more  commodious : the  two  middle  arches  were 
then  thrown  into  one,  by  removing  the  pier  from  between 
them.  The  expence  of  the  repairs  amounted  to  above 
8o,oool. 

There  were  other  bridges  in  England  built  in  the  manner 
of  Lon  ion  bridge;  as  the  bridge  at  Rochefter,  which  is 
370  feet  long,  and  has  ii  arches;  alfo  the  late  biidge  at 
Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  which  was  broken  down  by  a great 
fl.iod  in  the  year  T771,  for  want  of  a fufficient  fpace  fi^ 
water-way  through  the  arches.  The  longeft  bridge  ra/ 
England  is  that  over  the  Trent  at  Burton,  built  by  Bernard 
abbot  of  Burton,  in  the  i2th  century.  It  is  all  of  fquared 
frec-ilone,  and  is  ftrong  and  lofty,  1545  feet  in  length,  and 
confining  of  34  arches. 

The  bridge  at  Blenheim  confifti  of  three  arches,  the  chief 
ef  which  fpans  loi  feet  6 inches. 

Near  Old  Aberdeen  there  is  a bridge  over  the  river  Don, 
very  much  celebrated.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  There  is 
alfo  a remarkable  bridge  called  Sarah  or  Illand  bridge,  built 
over  the  Liffcy  above  Dublin,  in  the  year  1792,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Stevens,  a mafon  from  Edinhiirafh  : it  confifts  of 
a fingle  elliptical  arch  106  feet  fpan,  and  only  rifing  22  feet ; 
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it  is  therefore  fix  feet  wider  than  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  and 
one  foot  lefs  in  height. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  bridge  in  Great  Britain  is, 
doubtlefs,  that  over  the  river  Taff,  near  Llantriffent,  in 
Glamorganffiire,  called  in  Welfti  Pont  y ly  Prydd.  This 
is  the  work  of  William  Edwards,  an  uneducated  mafon  of 
the  country,  who  was  only  indebted  for  his  fkill  to  his  own 
induftry  and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  had  engaged,  in 
1746,  to  build  a new  bridge  at  this  place,  which  he  executed 
in  a ftyle  fiiperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  or  part 
of  Wales,  for  neatnefs  of  workmanfhip,  and  elegance  of  defign. 

It  confided  of  three  arches,  elegantly  light  in  their  conftruc- 
tion.  The  hewn  ftones  were  excellently  well  dreffed  and 
clofely  jointed.  It  was  admired  by  all  who  faw  it.  But 
this  river  runs  through  a very  deep  vale  that  is  more  than 
ufually  woody,  and  crouded  about  with  mountains.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  many  other  rivers  of  no  mean 
capacity,  as  the  Criie,  the  Bargoed  Taff,  and  the  Cunno,  be- 
fides  almoft  numberleis  brooks  that  run  through  long,  deep, 
and  well-wooded  vales  or  glens,  fail  into  the  Taff  in  its  pro- 
grefs.  The  defeents  into  thele  vales  from  the  mountains 
being  in  general  very  deep,  the  water  in  long  and  heavy  rains 
collefts  into  thefe  rivers  with  great  rapidity  and  force,  rail- 
ing floods,  that  in  their  deferiptions  would  appear  abfolutely 
incredible  to  the  inhabitants  of  open  and  flat  countries, 
where  the  rivers  are  neither  fo  precipitate  in  their  courfes, 
nor  have  fuch  hills  on  each  fide  to  fwell  them  with  their  tor- 
rents. Such  a flood  unfortunately  occurred  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  undertaking,  which  tore  up  the  larged  trees 
by  the  roots,  and  carried  them  down  the  river  to  the  bridge, 
where  the  arches  were  not  fufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  their 
paffage.  Here,  therefore,  they  were  detained.  Brufh-wood, 
weeds,  hay,  ftraw,  and  whatever  lay  in  the  way  of  the  flood, 
came  down,  and  collefted  about  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
that  duck  fad  in  the  arches  and  choaked  the  free  current  of 
the  water.  In  confequence  of  this  obftruftion  to  the  flood, 
a th’ck  and  ftrong  dam,  as  it  were,  was  thus  formed.  The 
aggregate  of  fo  many  collefted  ftreams  being  unable  to  get 
any  further,  rofe  here  to  a prodigious  height,  and,  with  the 
force  of  its  preffure,  carried  the  bridge  entirely  away  before 
it.  William  Edwards  had  given  fecurity  for  the  ftability 
of  the  bridge  during  the  fpace  of  feven  years ; of  courfe  he 
was  obliged  to  ereft  another,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  duty 
with  all  poffible  fpeed.  The  bridge  had  only  ftood  about 
two  years  and  a half.  The  fecond  bridge  was  of  one  arch, 
for  the  purpofe  of  admitting  freely  under  it  whatever  incum- 
brances the  floods  might  bring  down.  The  fpan  or  chord 
of  this  arch  was*  140  feet,  its  altitude  35  feet,  the  feg- 
ment  of  a circle  whofe  diameter  was  170  feet.  The  arch 
was  finifhed,  but  the  parapets  not  yet  erefted,  when  fuch 
was  the  prtfl’ure  of  the  unavoidably  ponderous  work  over 
the  haunches  that  it  fprung  in  the  middle,  and  the  key- 
ftones  were  forced  out.  Tliis  was  a fevere  blow  to  a man 
who  had  hitherto  met  with  nothing  but  misfortune  in  an 
enterprife  which  was  to  eftablifh  or  ruin  him  in  his  profeffion. 
AVilham  Edwards,  however,  poffeffed  a courage  which  did 
not  eafily  forfake  him ; he  engaged  in  it  a third  time,  and 
by  means  of  cylindrical  holes  through  the  haunches,  fo  re- 
duced their  weight,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger 
from  it.  The  fecond  bridge  fell  in  1731  ; the  third,  which 
has  ftood  ever  fince,  was  completed  in  1755.”  (Mr.  M:U 
kin’s  Tour  in  South  Wales.)  The  prefent  arch  is  140  feet 
in  fpan,  and  33  feet  high,  being  a fegment  of  a circle  of 
173  diameter.  In  each  haunch  there  are  three  cylindrical 
openings  running  through  from  fide  to  fide ; the  diametat 
of  the  loweft  is  nine  feet,  of  the  next  fix  feet,  and  of  the 
uppermoft  three  feet.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  about 
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eleven  feet.  To  ftrengthen  it  horizontally,  it  is  made  wideft 
at  the  abutments,  from  which  it  contraifts  towards  the  centre 
by  feven  off-fets,  fo  that  the  road-way  is  one  foot  nine 
inches  wider  at  the  extremities  than  at  the  middle. 

The  bridges  of  Weftminfter  and  Blackfriars,  over  the 
river  Thames- at  London,  are  among  the  fined  ftrufturee  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  The  former  is  1220  feet  long,  and  44 
feet  wide,  having  a commodious  broad  footpath  on  each 
fide  for  paffengers.  It  confids  ®f  thirteen  large,  and  two 
fmall  arches,  fourteen  intermediate  piers  and  two  abutments. 
The  length  of  each  abutment  is  76  feet ; the  opening  of 
each  of  the  fmaller  arches  is  25  feet  ; the  fpan  of  the  firft 
of  the  large  arches  at  each  end  is  52  feet,  of  the  next  56  feet, 
and  fo  on  increafing  by  four  feet  a time  to  the  centre 
arch,  the  fpan  of  which  is  76  feet.  The  two  piers  of  the 
middle  arch  are  17  feet  wide,  and  the  others  decreafe  equally 
on  each  fide,  by  one  foot  at  a time,  every  pier  terminating 
with  a falient  right  angle  againd  either  dream,  The  arches 
are  femi-circular,  and  fprir.g  from  about  the  height  of  two 
feet  above  low  water.  The  breadth  of  the  river  in  this 
place  is  about  1220  feet,  and  the  water-way  through  the 
bridge  amounts  to  870  feet.  The  bridge  was  begun  in 
1738,  and  opened  for  paffengers  in  1750,  at  a neat  expence 
of  2x8,8oo1.  It  is  condrufted  of  the  bed  materials,  and  in 
a neat  and  elegant  tade  ; but  the  arches  are  too  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  mafonry. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  the  city 
of  London,  was  begun  in  1760,  and  completed  in  ten  years 
and  three  quarters,  at  a neat  expence  of  152,840!.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  elegant  drufture  ; but,  unfortunately,  the 
materials  do  not  feem  to  be  of  the  bed  kind,  as'many  of  the 
ftones  in  the  piers  are  decayed.  The  bridge  confids  of  nine 
large,  handfome,  and  nearly  elliptical  arches  ; the  central 
arch  is  100  feet  wide,  and  the  four  arches  on  each  fide, 
reckoning  towards  the  Ihores,  decreafe  gradually,  being  98, 
94,  83,  and  70  feet  refpeftively , leaving  a water-way  of  788 
feet.  The  whole  length  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  997  feet, 
the  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  28  feet,  and  that  of  the 
raifed  foot  way  on  each  fide  feven  feet.  The  upper  fnrface  of 
the  bridge  is  a portion  of  a very  large  circle,  which  forms 
cn  elegant  figure,  and  admits  of  convenient  paffage  over  it. 
On  each  pier  there  is  a recefs  or  balcony,  with  two  Ionic 
columns  and  piiaders,  which  dand  on  a circular  projedtion 
of  the  pier  above  high  water  mark.  The  bridge  is  rounded 
off  at  each  extremity  to  the  ri/ht  and  left,  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrant  of  a circle,  rendering  the-  accefs  commodious  and 
agreeable.  This  edifice  mud  be  regarded  as  a fine  fpecimen 
of  Mr.  Mylne’s  ingenuity  and  judgment,  though  the  method 
of  condrutiion  has  never  been  made  public. 

Befides  the  bridges  already  mentioned,  there  are  many 
other  neat  and  elegant  ftruftures  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  bridge  over  the  Tees  at  Windon 
in  Yorkfhire,  was  defigned  by  fir  Thomas  Robinfon,  and 
built  by  John  Johnfon,  a common  mafon  at  Walfingham, 
in  the  year  1762.  It  confids  of  a fingle  arch  108  feet 
9 inches  fpan  ; is  built  of  rubble-done  ; and  cod  only  500I. 
An  elegant  done  bridge  has  lately  been  built  over  the 
Tweed  at  Keifo,  upon  the  plans  and  under  the  direftion  of 
Mr,  John  Rennie.  This  has  five  elliptical  arches  of  72  feet 
fpan  each  ; is  quite  level  at  top.  It  has  two  Doric  piiaders, 
which  dand  on  a circular  projeft ion  of  the  pier,  with  a fimpie 
block  cornice.  The  colt  of  this  bridge  was  about  i^.oool. 
exclufive  of  the  mads  at  each  end,  which  cod  about  3000I. 
more,  in  all  i6,oool. 

Th'  bridge  over  the  Peafe,  or  rather  Peaths,  on  the  road 
from  Dunbar  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  is  rather  an  uncom 
moa  ftrudure.  This  bridge  croffes  a deep  ravine  galled  the 


Peaths,  It  confids  of  four  femi-circular  arches.  That  at 
the  ead  fide  of  the  ravine  is  54  feet  fpan  ; the  fecond  yy 
feet;  the  third  52  feet,  and  the  further  or  wedern  arch  48 
feet.  The  height  of  the  bridge,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  to  the  furface  of  the  road,  is  124  feet.  The  fituation 
is  beautiful,  and  has  a mod  romantic  appearance.  It  was 
defigned  and  built  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Hendrrfon, 
architedl  in  Edinburgh,  and  does  him  confiderable  credit. 

The  aqueduft  bridge,  coiidru^Itd  by  Mr.  Rennie  on  the 
river  Lune  at  Lancader,  is  one  of  the  mod  magnificent  works 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  erected  for  the  purpofes  of  navi- 
gation.  At  the  place  where  it  is  built,  the  water  is  deep  and 
the  bottom  bad.  It  confids  of  5 arches  of  70  feet  fpan  each, 
and  about  39  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  has  a 
handfmie  cornice,  and  every  part  of  it  is  finifhed  in  the  bed 
manner.  The  foundations  are  laid  at  the  depth  of  20  feet 
under  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  dand  on  a flooring  of 
timber,  fupported  by  piles.  The  foundationalone  cod  15,000!. 
The  faperdruftore  cod  above  twice  that  fum,  although  the 
done  was  found  within  about  a mile  and  a half  of  the  place 
where  the  aquedudi  was  built.  Barges  of  60  tons  burthen 
navigate  the  canal.  The  total  height  from  the  furface  of  the 
river  to  the  furface  of  the  canal  is  51  feet. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that  the  Romans  always, 
without  any  exception  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  made 
their  arches  either  of  a femi-circle,  or  of  a leffer  fegment  of 
a circle.  The  vouffairs  were  generally -included  between  two 
concentric  curves,  on  which  account  thefe  are  called  extra- 
doffed  arches.  The  earlier  Italian  architedfs  followed  the 
example  of  the  Romans  in  the  forms  of  their  arches,  which 
are  either  femicircnlar,  or  of  a fmaller  fegment,  called  by 
them  arco  intlero,  and  arco  feemo,  from  which  term  our  work- 
men have  taken  that  of  jkeme  arch.  Elliptical  arches  are 
very  much  ufed  by  the  engineers  of  France,  mod  of  the 
bridges  in  that  country  being  in  this  manner.  The  French 
didinguilh  their  arches  into  three  kinds,  I’arc  plein-ceintre, 
I’arc  furhaujfe,  zniTarc  JurbaiJJe  ; the  fird  is  a femi-circle, 
the  fecond  higher,  and  the  third  lower  than  a femi-circle, 
being  formed  by  the  greater  or  fmaller  axis  of  an  ellipfis  ; in 
pradlice,  however,  thefe  are  generally  compoff-d  of  feveral 
arcs  of  circles  of  did'erenfc  diameter,  as  in  this  cafe  the  joints 
are  more  eafily  traced.  The  arcs  furbaiffes  are  aifo  called 
anfe  de  panier.  The  arc  bombe  is  an  arc  furbaiffe,  formed  by 
a fegment  of  a circle. 

The  ancients  always  laid  their  wrought  dones  without 
mortar  between  the  joints,  frequently  ufing  iron  cramps  to 
conned!  them  more  firmly  together.  Their  large  arches,  and 
thofe  which  had  to  bear  very  great  weights,  were  compofed 
of  feveral  ranks  of  vouffoirs  extradoffed,  and  breaking  joint, 
as  is  feen  in  the  great  cloaca  of  Rome,  and  in  feveral  bridges 
and  aquedudls.  Modern  architedls,  however,  generally  ufe 
only  one  rank  of  vouffoirs,  each  of  which  is  terminated  at 
top  by  a horizontal  joint,  and  laterally  by  a perpendicular 
joint,  for  the  purpofe  of  ranging  better  with  the  courfes  of 
the  haunches  and  fpandrels. 

The  decoration  of  bridges  ought  to  be  fimpie  and  large, 
their  beauty  confiding  chiefly  in  the  proportion  of  the  voids 
and  folids,  the  contour  of  the  arches,  and  apparent  drength 
and  folidity,  together  with  boldnefs  of  condruftion.  How- 
ever, many  modern  architefts  have  carried  fimplicity  to  ex- 
cefs,  particularly  in  Paris,  where  the  arches  of  all  the  bridges 
are  plain,  and  without  any  member  of  architefture.  A 
happy  introduction  of  rudic  work  of  various  forms  and 
fizes  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  large  mafles,  and  enriches 
the  edifice.  This  method  was  often  employed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  we  never  find  that  they  neglefted  to  ornament 
the  arches  of  their  bridges  with  archivolts  more  or  lefs  rich. 
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Palladio,  in  all  his  defigns  of  bridges,  has  never  omitted  this 
fimplelt  and  beft  decoration  of  arches.  Cornices  and  bal- 
luftrades  alfo  are  both  ufeful  and  ornamental  in  thefe 
ftrudf  ures. 

Generally  fpeaking,  large  arches  are  more  expenfive  than 
fmaller.  In  a bridge  lately  defi^ned  over  a river,  wherein 
the  foundations  were  very  difficult  to  conftrnft , one  defign 
with  three  arches  of  1 16  feet  each,  was  eftimated  at  J 5,1 74I. 
and  another  of  five  arches  of  the  fame  kind  was  eftimated 
at  12,041!,,  which  was  contradled  for  and  built  for  the 
above  fum. 

Wooden  bridges  how  demand  onr  attention.  The  fimpleft 
cafe  of  thefe  edifices  is  that  in  which  the  road  way  is  laid 
over  beams  placed  horizontally,  and  fupported  at  each  end 
by  piers  or  pofts.  This  method,  however,  is  defi-'icnt  in 
flrength  and  width  of  opening  : it  is  therefo  e necefTsry,  in 
all  works  of  any  magnitude,  to  apply  the  principles  of 
trnffing,  as  ufed  in  roofs  and  of  arches.  Wooden  bridges 
of  this  kind  are  ft’iff  frames  of  carpentry,  in  which,  by  a 
proper  difpofition,  beams  are  put,  fo  as  to  ftand  in  piace  of 
folid  bodies,  as  large  as  the  fpaces  which  the  beams  enclofe  ; 
and  thus,  two  or  three  or  more  of  thefe  are  fet  in  abutment 
with  each  other,  like  mighty  arch-llones. 

Palladio  has  given  fevera!  very  elegant  defigns  of  wooden 
bridges,  which  he  thus  deferibes.  The  bridge  of  the 
Ciftnone.  The  Cifmone  is  a river,  which,  falling  from  the 
mountains  that  divide  Italy  from  Germany,  runs  into  the 
Brenta  a little  above  Baffano.  And,  becaufe  it  is  very  ra- 
pid, and  great  quantities  of  timber  are  ftnt  down  it  by  the 
mountaineers,  it  was  refotved  to  make  a bridge  there,  with- 
out fixing  any  pofts  in  the  water,  which  were  liable  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  the  fhock 
of  the  ftones  and  trees  that  continually  came  down.  The 
invention  of  this  bridge,  (fays  Palladio,)  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  may  ferve  on  all  occafions 
where  thefe  difficulties  may  occur,  and  becaufe  that  bridges 
thus  made  are  ftrong,  beautiful  and  commodious;  ftrong, 
becaufe  all  their  parts  mutually  fupport  each  other ; beauti- 
ful, becaufe  the  texture  of  the  timbers  is  very  agreeable; 
and  cornmodieiis,  being  even,  and  in  the  fame  line  with  the 
remaining  part  of  the  ftreet.  The  river  where  this  bridge 
was  eredted  is  100  feet  wide  ; this  width  is  divided  into  fix 
equal  parts  ; and  at  the  end  of  each  part,  excepting  at  the 
banks,  which  are  ftrengthened  with  pilafters  of  ftone,  the 
beams  are  placed,  that  form  the  breadth  of  the  bridge, 
upon  which,  a little  fpace  being  left  at  their  ends,  were 
placed  other  beams  lengthways,  which  form  the  fides.  Over 
thefe,  direitly  upon  the  firft,  the  colonelli  (king-pofts)  were 
difpofed  on  each  fide;  thefe  king-polls  areconredted  to  the 
beams  which  form  the  breadth  of  the  bndge  by  means  of 
irons  paffing  through  the  projrdling  ends  of  the  beams,  and 
bolted  and  pinned  through  both.  Seey^.  i.  P/a/e XXXII. 
of  ArckiteBiirc. 

Palladio  proceeds  to  deferibe  three  other  meth  ds  of  con- 
ftrudling  wooden  bridges  without  pofts  in  the  water,  hke 
the  bridge,  over  the  Cifmone.  The  bridges  after  the  firft 
method  are  to  be  made  in  this  manner:  the  banks  being 
ftrengthened  by  pilafters  as  neceffity  fhall  require,  one  of 
the  beams  forming  the  breadth  rf  the  bridge,  is  to  be  placed 
at  fome  diftance  from  it,  then  the  firft  ftrut  is  to  be  placed 
with  one  end  upon  the  pier,  and  the  other  end  abutting 
againft  the  firft  qnetn-poft,  which  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  beams  by  irons.  Then  the  fecond  beam  for  the  breadth 
is  to  be  placed  at  a diftance  equal  to  the  fpace  between  the 
ftrft  beam  and  the  pier,  which  is  to  be  fupported  in  like 
manner  with  a ftrut  and  queen-poft,  and  thus  proceeding 
as  far  as  is  required,  obferving  to  have  a king-poll  in  the 
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middle  of  the  length  in  which  the  ftruts  meet  both  wavs, 
and  with  collar  beams  between  all  the  pofts  which  ftiffea 
and  fupport  the  whole  conftruftion.  Bridges  after  this 
manner  are  to  be  wider  at  the  extremities,  and  contradl  to- 
wards the  middle.  See  jig,  2.  Plate  XXXII.  of  ArchiteElure. 

1 he  invention  of  the  following  bridge  has  the  upper  part 
which  fupports  the  weight  in  the  form  of  a polygon,  in- 
feribed  in  a flat  fegment  of  a circle;  the  beams  forming  the 
breadth  of  the  roadway  are  upheld  by  king-pofts  and  irons, 
and  the  whole  ftiffened  and  fupported  by  braces  croffing  one 
another  between  the  king-pofts.  Struts  at  each  end,  reach- 
ing from  the  piers  to  the  firft  beams,  are  alfo  added  to  fhorten 
the  bearing,  and  increafe  the  ftrength  of  the  fabric.  See 
Jig-  I-  /’/rtte  XXXIIl.  of  ArchiteBure. 

The  third  defign  may  be  made  with  a greater  or  fmaller 
arch  than  is  here  reprefented.  The  height  of  the  bridge 
in  which  are  placed  the  braces  between  the  king-pofts,  or 
rather  radii,  is  to  bean  eleventh  part  of  the  fpan.  See 
Jig.  2.  Plate  XXXIII.  of  ArchiteBure. 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Travels,  has  (lightly 
deferibed  a very  fingular  bridge  at  Wittingen,  in  Swifterland, 
the  conrtrifdlion  of  which  is  quite  fimple.  The  fpan  is  230 
feet,  and  it  rifes  only  5.  The  llcetch  (Jg.  PI.  XXX III.) 
will  make  it  fufficiently  intelligible.  ABC  is  one  of  two 
great  arches  approaching  to  a Catenarian  ftiape,  built  up  of 
7 conrfes  of  folid  logs  of  oak,  in  lengths  of  12  or  14  feet, 
and  i6  inches  or  more  in  thicknefs.  Thefe  are  all  picked  of 
a natural  fhape,  fuited  to  the  intended  curve;  fo  that  the 
wood  is  no  where  cut  acrofs  the  grain  to  trim  it  into  fhape. 
Thefe  logs  are  laid  above  each  other,  fo  that  their  abutting 
joints  are  alternate,  like  thofe  cf  a brick  wall;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  they  Ireah  joint.  It  is  indeed  a 
wooden  wall,  Amply  built  up  by  laying  the  pieces  upon  each 
other,  taking  care  to  make  the  abutting  joints  as  clofe  as 
poffible.  They  are  not  faftened  together  by  pins  or  bolts, 
but  held  together  by  iron  ftraps,  which  furround  them  at 
the  diftance  of  five  feet  from  each  other,  v/here  they  are 
faftened  by  bolts  and  keys.  Thefe  two  arches  being  erefled 
and  well,  butted  againft  the  rock  on  each  fide,  were  freed 
from  their  fupports  and  allowed  to  fettle.  They  are  fo  placed 
that  the  intended  road  ale  interfefls  them  about  the  middle 
of  their  height.  The  roadway  is  fupported  by  crofs  joifts 
which  reft  on  a long  hoiizontal  fummer-beam  ; and  this  is 
connefted  with  the  arches  on  each  fide  by  uprights  bolted 
into  them.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a roof,  which  pro- 
je£ls  over  the  arches  on  each  fide,  to  defend  them  from  the 
weather.  Three  of  the  fpaces  between  thefe  uprights  have 
ftruts,  or  braces,  which  give  the  upper  work  a fort  of  truf- 
fing  in  that  part.  This  bridge  is  of  a ftrength  much  more 
than  adequate  to  fupport  any  load  that  can  be  laid  upon  it  ; 
though  it  is  manifeft,  by  the  attempt  to  trufs  the  ends,  that 
it  was  the  contrivance  of  a perfon  ignorant  of  principle.  It 
was  the  work  of  one  Ulrich  Grubenhamni,  ofTiiffen,  in  the 
canton  of  Appenzel,  a carpenter  without  education,  but 
celebrated  for  fcveral  w'orksot  the  fame  kind. 

At  Schaffhaufen,  in  Swifterland,  where  the  Rhine  flows 
with  great  rapidity,  fcveral  ftoiie'hridges  had  been  deftroyed, 
when,  in  1754,  Grubenhamm  offered  to  throw  a wooden 
bridge  of  a tingle  arch  acrofs  the  river,  which  is  nearly  390 
feet  wide.  The  magiftrates,  however,  required  that  it  fliould 
confift  of  two  arches,  and  that  he  fliould,  for  that  purpofe 
employ  the  middle  pier  of  the  laft  ftone  bridge,  which  would 
divide  the  new  one  into  two  unequal  arches  of  173  and  197 
feet  fpan.  The  carpenter  did  fo  ; but  contrived  to  leave  tt 
a matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  bridge  is  at  all  fupported  by 
the  middle  pier.  It  was  ere-aed  on  a plan  nearly  finiilar  to 
the  Wittengen  bridge,  at  the  expence  of  about  8000I.  fter-^ 

ling. 
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ling.  Travellers  inform  u?,  that  it  (hook  if  a man  paffed  over 
it;  yet  waggons  heavily  laden  alfo  went  over  it  without 
danger.  We  are  forry  to  add,  that  this  curious  bridge  was 
burnt  by  the  French  when  they  evacuated  SchafFhaufen,  in 
April  1799. 

Belides  the  wooden  bridges  already  defcribed,  there  are  fe- 
veral  elegant  and  well  conftriidied  edifices  in  Great  Britain  ; 
the  moft  eminent  of  which  wasthat  at  Walton-upon-Thames. 
This  bridge  confided  of  three  wooden  arches,  and  five  biick 
arches  at  each  end  ; the  middle  arch  was  130  feet  in  fpanj 
with  a rife  of  28  feet,  corftrufted  of  three  principal  ribs, 
framed  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  Plate  XXXIV.  of 
/IrchiteBure.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  ingenious  carpenter, 
Mr,  Etheridge. 

Jronhridges,  Iron  being  the  moft  abundant,  cheap,  and 
generally  ufeful  of  all  metals,  has  of  late  been  employed  in 
many  works  where  great  ftrength  was  required  in  proportion 
to  the  w’eight-of  the  material:  hence  cylinders,  beams,  and 
pumps  for  fteam  engines,  boats,  and  barges  for  canals  and 
navigable  rivers,  beams  and  p^ars  for  warehouEs,  and  other 
large  buildings,  and  at  lengtSm'idges  have  been  conftrudled 
®f  iron. 

Iron  bridges  are  the  exclufive  invention  of  Britifti  artifts. 
The  firft  that  has  been  erefted  on  a large  fca’e  is  that  over 
the  river  Severn,  at  Coalbrook  Dale,  in  Shropftnre.  This 
bridge  is  compofed  of  five  ribs,  and  each  rib  of  three  con- 
centric arcs  connedted  together  by  radiating  pieces.  The, 
interior  arc  forms  a complete  femicircle,  but  the  others  ex- 
tend only  to  the  cills  under  the  roadway.  Thefe  arcs  pafs 
through  an  upright  frame  of  iron  at  each  end,  which  ferves 
as  a guide;  and  the  fmall  fpace  in  the  haunches  between 
the  frames  and  the  outer  arc  is  filled  in  with  a ring  of  about 
feven  feet  diameter.  Upon  the  top  of  the  ribs  are  laid  call 
iron  plates,  which  fuftain  the  roadway.  The  arch  of  this 
bridge  is  100  feet  6 inches  in  fpan;  the  interior  ring  is  call 
in  two  pieces,  each  piece  being  about  70  feet  in  length.  It 
was  conftrucled  in  the  year  1779,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Darby, 
iron  mafter  at  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
very  bold  effort  in  the  firft  inftance  of  adopting  a new  mate- 
rial. The  total  weight  of  the  metal  is  378^  tons. 

The  fecond  iron  bridge,  of  which  the  particulars  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  was  that  defigned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Pay  ne,  author  of  many  political  works.  It  was  conftrufted 
by  Meffrs.  Walkers  at  Rotherliam,  and  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don, and  fet  up  in  a bowling-green  at  Padington,  where  it 
was  exhibited  for  forae  time.  After  which  it  was  intended 
to  have  been  fent  to  America  ; but  Mr.  Payne  not  being 
able  to  defray  the  expence,  the  manufaAurers  took  it  back, 
and  the  malleable  iron  was  afterwards  worked  up  in  the  coh- 
ftrudlion  of  the  bridge  at  Wearmouth. 

The  Jhird  iron  bridge  of  importance  erefted  in  Great 
Britain,  was  that  ever  the  river  Wear,  at  Bifhop  Wear- 
mouth,  neaf  Sunderland,  the  chief  projedlor  of  which  was 
Rowland  Burdon,  efq,  M.  P.  As  this  is  the  moft  confi- 
derable  ftrufture  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
brief  Iketch  of  its  hiftory.  In  confeqnence  of  the  increafing 
trade  and  population  of  Sunderland  and  the  two  Wear- 
mouths,  the  ancient  ferry,  which  was  almoft  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour  had  become  very  infufficient  and  unfafe,  fo 
that,  befides  frequent  delays  and  difappointments,  feve- 
ral  inftances  had  occurred  of  the  lofs  ofiives.  .About  the 
year  j 790,  in  which  Mr.  Burdon  was  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  county  of  Durham,  fome  gentlemen  inlereiled  in  the 
welfare  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Sunderland, 
united  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  the  evils  arifing  from  the 
ferry,  and  Mr.  Burdon  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee. 
Conceiving  at  firft  that  a ftone  bridge  would  be  proper,  they 
began  to  adopt  meafurea  for  its  efe^ion.  An  archited  was 
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chofen  to  carry  on  the  neceffary  works,  who  in  due  time 
produced  plans,  eftimates,  and  a model  of  the  intended  edi- 
fice. But  as  the  work  was  of  confiderable  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  refer  the  defign  to 
the  opinion  of  home  gentlemen  of  celebrity  for  fcientific  and 
praftical  knowledge  in  and  near  the  metropolis ; their  report 
being  unfavourable,  the  fcheme  of  erefting  a ftone  bridge 
was  abandoned.  The  committee,  however,  being  now 
warmly  engaged  in  the  bufinefs,  continued  to  profeente 
their  inquiries  ; and  Mr.  Burdon  in  particular  being  fre- 
quently called  by  bis  parliamentary  duty  to  London,  was 
very  diligent  in  his  eudeavours  to  obtain  information  and 
hints  from  various  quarters,  as  to  the  peculiar  advantages 
and  difadvantages  of  different  materials,  as  well  as  of 
various  modes  of  conftrudlion.  Mr.  Burdon  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  afiifted  in  the  maturing  of  his  plans  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  a truly  ingenious  man,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  learn  much  of  the  conftrudtiori  of  iron 
bridges  from  Meffrs.  Walkers,  of  Rotherham,  fo  that  at 
length  he  became  peifuaded  that  iron  would  be  the  moft 
proper  material  of  which  to  form  the  propofed  bridge. 
He  t.iought  it  beft,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient 
conftruftion,  by  dividing  the  arch  into  portions  in  the  man- 
ner of  arch  ftones,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  dudlility 
and  tenacity  of  iron  to  pioduce  an  arch  of  that  metal  at 
leaft  fifteen  times  lighter  than  a correfponding  arch  of  ftone, 
and  capable  of  being  put  together  upon  an  ordinary  fcaffold- 
ing,  inftead  of  an  accurate  centre,  in  a much  fhorter  fpace 
of  time. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  in  conjuntlion  with  Meffrs.  Walkers,  con- 
ftrufted  and  fet  up  an  experimental  rib  at  Rotherham,  which 
being  found  to  anfwer  expedlation,  the  fuccefs  of  the  expe- 
riment was  communicated  by  Mr.  Burdon  to  the  town  of 
Sunderland  and  the  county  ; and  his  propofition  for  the 
ereftion  of  an  iron  bridge  was  acceded  to.  The  firft  ftone 
was  laid  in  September,  1793;  and  Mr.  Wilfon  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  fuperintendance  of  the  work.  The  iron- work 
was  caft  by  Mtffrs.  Walkers,  of  Rotherham,  and  the  arch 
was  turned  upon  a very  light  but  firm  fcaffolding,  fo  judi- 
cioufly  contlrufted  that  not  any  interruption  was  given  to 
the  paffage  of  the  numerous^ veffels  which  navigate -the 
bufy  river  of  Sunderland.  The  mode  of  bracing  the  ribs 
was  fo  fimple  and  expeditious,  that  the  whole  was  put 
together  and  thrown  over  the  river'in  ten  days;  the  fcaf- 
folding was  immediately  removed,  and  the  bridge  opened 
for  general  ufeon  the  9th  of  Auguft,  I79^’ 

During  the  period  occupied  in  eretiing  the  bridge, 
Mr.  Burdon  took  out  a patent  to  fecure  the  invention 
of  “ a certain  mode  or  manner  of  making,  uniting,  and  ap- 
plying caft  iron  blocks  to  be  fubftituted  in  lieu  of 
key-ftones,  in  the  conftrudlion  of  arches.”  He  thus  pro- 
ceeds to  deferibe  his  invention,  which  “ confifts  in  apply- 
ing iron  or  other  metallic  compofitions  to  the  purpofe  of 
conftrufting  arches  upon  the  fame  principle  as  ftone  is 
now  employed,  by  a fubdivifion  into  blocks  eafily  portable, 
anfwering  to  the  key-ftones  of  a common  arch,  which 
being  brought  to  bear  on  each  other  gives  them  all  the 
firmnefs  of  the  folid  ftone  arch,  whilft,  by  the  great  va- 
cuities in  the  blocks,  and  their  refpedlive  diftances  in  their 
lateral  pofition,  the  arch  becomes  much  lighter  than  that 
of  ftone,  and  by  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  the  parts  are 
fo  intimately  connected  that  the  accurate  calculation  of  the 
extrados  and  intrados,  fo  neceffary  in  ftone  arches  of  mag- 
nitude, is  rendered  of  much  lefs  confequence.  Fig.  4.  Plate 
XXXIII.  of  Archite8ure  reprefents  a block  of  call  iron,  five 
feet  in  depth  from  A to  A,  and  four  inches  in  thicknefs,  hav- 
ing three  arms  B,  B,  B,  and  making  a part  of  a circle  or  ellip- 
fis  j the  middle  arm  is  two  feet  in  length  from  B to  C,  and 
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the  otVier  two  are  1ft  proportion.  On  each  fide  of  the  arms 
are  grooves  (three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  three  inches 
broad)  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  malleable  or  bar-iron, 
and  in  each  arm  are  two  bolt  holes,  D.  Jug.  2.  reprcfents 
two  of  thefe  bl  ck.s  placed  together,  and  the  joints  confined 
to  their  relpedfive  pofitions  by  the  bar-iron  on  each  fide  of 
the  arms,  as  at  E,  E,  E,  which,  with  other  fimilar  blocks  fo 
united  and  bearing  upon  each  other,  become  a rib.  Fig.  g, 
and  F,  T,  Jig.  2.  are  hollow  tubes  fix  feet  long,  and  lour 
inches  in  diameter,  having  fhoiilders  at  each  end,  with’ hoi.  s 
anfwering  to  thofe  of  the  blocks  ; G is  a block  of  another 
rib  connedted  with  the  former  by  tlie  tubes  F,  F,  placed  ho- 
rizontally. Through  the  holes  in  ^le  Ihouiders  and  arms  of. 
the  block  and  bar-iron  are  bolts,  feflened  with  cotterds  or 
forelocks,  as  at  H,  H,  If,  II . 'i’hc  blocks  being  united 
with  eachotherin  ribs,  and  the  lihs  connefted  and  fupporctd 
laterally  by  the  tubes  as-above  delctgbed,  the  whole  becomes 
one  mafs,  having  the  property  of  key  ftonea  cramped  toge- 
ther.” This  extradl  ferves  to  explain  i]i.c_iTiore  minute  pa  ts 
of  the  contlruft'on  : a tew  words  more  will  deicnbe  the 
ftniClure  itfelf. 

The  bridge  confifls  of  a fingle  arch,  whofe  fpan  is  2,36 
feet  ; and  as  thr  fpringing  ftones  at  e.tch  fide  project  two  feet, 
the  whole  opening  is  2q.o  feet.  The  arch  is  a legment  of  a 
circle  of  about  444  feet  diameter,  its  vufm  line  is  3 1.  feet, 
and  the  whole  height  from  low  water^aoCTt  100  feet,  ad- 
mitting velfcls  of  Irom  tw'O  to  three- HunWed  tons  burthen 
to  pals  under,  without  linking  their  mall?.  A ler'esof  one 
hundred  and  five*  blocks  form  a rib,  and  fix  of  thc'fe  ribs 
compole  the  breadth  ot  the  bridge.  The  fpandrels,  or  the 
fpaces  between  the  arch  and  the  roadway,  are  filled  up  by 
caft-iron  circles,  which  touch  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
arch,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupport  the  roadway,  thus  gra- 
dually  diminifliing  from  the  abutments  towards  the  centre  of 
the  bridge.  There  are  alfo  diagonal  iron  bars,  which  are 
laid  on  the  tops  of  the  ribs,  and  extended  to  the  abutments 
to  keep  the  ribs  from  twilling.  The  fuperftrudture  is  a 
ftrong  frame  of  timber  planked  over  to  fupport  the  carriage- 
road,  which  is  compofed  of  marl,  limg-llone,  and  gravel, 
with  a cement  of  tar  and  chalk  immediately  upon  the 
planks,  to  preferve  them.  The  whole  width  of  the  bridge 
is  g2  feet.  The  abutments  are  mafl'es  of  almoft  folid  ma- 
fonry,  twenty-four  feet  in  tliicknefs,  forty-two  in  breadth  at 
bottom,  and  thirty-feven  at  top.  The  fouth  pier  is  founded 
on  the  folid  rock,  and  rifes  from  about  twenty-two  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  north  fide  the  ground  was  not 
fo  favourable,  fo  that  it  was  necrlfary  to  carry  the  founda- 
tion ten  feet  below  the  bed.  The  weight  of  the  iron  in  this 
extraordinary  fabric  amounts  to  260  tons  ; 46  of  thefe  aie 
malleable,  and  214  call.  The  entire  expt^rice  was  27,000!. 

From  this  account  of  the  bridge  acrofs  the  Wear,  the 
attentive  reader  will  fee  much  to  admire  in  its  conllrudlion  : 
it  is  not,  however,  totally  free  from  defedls.  We  conceive 
that  the  fpandrels  are  very  improperly  filled  up.  It  is  true, 
that  it  is  done  in  fuch  3 manner  as  is  exceedingly  light  and 
pleafing  to  the  eye  ; but  th.e  iron  hoops  may,  we  think,  be 
ealily  compreffed  at  the  points  of  contafl,  and  changing 
their  fhape  will  oppofe  very  little  refillance.  As  the  arch 
forms  fo  fmal!  a po  tion  of  a circle  (about  643-  degrees),  the 
weight  at  the  fpnng  of  the  arch  iieed  not,  according  to  the 
theory  of  equilibration,  be  double  to  that  at  the  crown, 
to  fupport,  without  danger  of  rifing,  any  preffure  arifirig 
from  the  mafs  of  the  llrudlure  itfelt : but  in  fo  flat  and 
light  an  arch,  an  overload  on  any  part  mull  have  a great 
tendency  to  bend  it,  and  confequently  tend  confiderably 
to  break  it,  at  a diilant  part,  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
long  lever  : we  think,  therefore,  that  a better  form  might 
VoL.  V. 
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have  been  adopted  than  what  has  been  put  in  pradlxe  at 
Wearmouth  bridge. 

The  third  iron  biidge  is  that  over  the  Severn  at  Buildwa.s, 
about  two  miles  above  Coalbrook  Dale.  An  old  Hone 
bridge  of  three  narrow  arches  having  been  carried  a^.^  ay  by  a 
hiijh  flood  in  1795,  tfie  prefer, t iron  bridge  was  planned  and 
built  by  the  Coalbrook  Di'e  Company,  under  the  fuperin- 
teudance  of  Mr,  Thom  is  I'eiford,  the  county  lurveyo",  in 
179(7.  It  confilis  of  a fingle  ar.'h,  130  feet  in  fpa’’,  the 
nie  from  the  fpniiging  to  the  loflite  being  27  fert  ; and  as 
it  was  thought  neceflary  to  keep  the  roadway  as  low  as  pof- 
fible,  the  culfide  nbs  are  made  to  go  up  as  high  as  the  rail- 
ing ; they  are  connedted  with  the  nbs  that  bear  the  co- 
vering p'ates,  by  means  of  pieces  of  iion  dovetailed  in  the 
form  of  king-polls.  Tne  plates  w’lich  comiiofe  tlie  covering 
over  the  lower  nbs  are  call  with  deep  fl.unc.^es  ; they  ar.: 
laid  elefe  to  each  other,  and  for.n  an  arch  of  ti.tmfelves. 
Thefe  fide  ribs,  or  arches,  v.muld  liave  added  n uch  more  to 
the  tlrength  of  the  bridge  than  they  no  w do,  had  the  mate- 
rials been  of  a fubflance  that  would  not  exp-;nd  or  contraft  ; 
but  that  not  being  the  cafe,  they,  in  warm  weather,  when 
they  expaud,  rather  tend  to  derange  the  ether  parts  of  the 
bnl^e  than  ftrengthen  it  ; and  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
is  by  no  rrteans  pieafng. 

About  the  lame  time  that  the  bii.lge  at  Build  was  was 
eredled,  an  iron  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  rivtr  Tim.e  in 
Hcrefordfhire.  Its  parts  were  fo  (leader  and  ill-difpofed, 
that  no  fooner  w’as  the  wooden  centre  taken  away  than  the 
whole  tumbled  into  the  tivir. 

The  fplendid  example  of  the  biidge  at  'Wearmouth  gave 
an  impulfc  to  public  tafle,  and  cauftd  an  emulation  among 
artifls,  which  has  produc.d  many  ex.amp'es  and  more  pro- 
jedls  of  iron  bridges.  The  Coalbrook  Dale  Company  have 
conftrudled  feveral,  among  which  is  a very  neat  one  over  the 
river  Parrot  at  Bridgewater.  Mr.  Wilfon,  the  engineer, 
employed  by  Mr.  Burdon,  has  alfo  built  feveral,  and  has 
lately  fiiiiflied  a very  elegant  one  over  the  river  Thames,  at 
Staines,  which  is  by  far  the  moil  rompUte  in  defign,  as  well 
as  the  bed  executed,  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  eredled. 
This  bridge  confilis  of  a fingle  arch,  iSi  feet  in  fpan,  and 
16  feet  6 inches  in  rife,  being  a fegment  of  a circle  of 
480  feet.  The  blocks,  of  which  the  ribs  are  compofed, 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  Wearmouth  bridge,  except  that 
thefe  have  only  two  concentric  arcs  indtad  of  three,  as  at 
the  latter.  The  arcs  are  cad  hollow,  and  the  blocks  con- 
nedled  by  means  of  dowels  and  keys  ; thus  obviating  the 
great  defect  obferved  at  Wearmouth,  of  having  fo  much 
hammered  iron  expefed  to  the  adtion  of  the  air.  Four  ribs 
form  the  width  of  the  arch,  which  are  cOnnedted  together  by 
crofs-frames.  The  fpandrels  are  filled  in  with  circles,  which 
fupport  a covering  of  iron  plates  an  inch  thick  : on  this 
is  laid  the  roadway  27  feet  wide.  Two  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  tons  are  tfie  weiglit  of  the  iron'  employed  in  the  bridge, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  roadway. 

For  further  pradlicai  details  on  the  conllniflion  of  bridges, 
the  reaier  is  referred  to  the  articles  Foondatioxs  in  I'/alsr, 
Caisson,  Cofferdam,  &c. 

Bridges,  Theory  of.  In  confidering  the  theory  of 
bridg  -'b,  the  flrft  objects  of  inquiry  are,  the  nature  of  an  arch, 
and  the  principles  pn  which  depend  its  ftability  and  perma- 
nence. It  will  b,"  feen,  by  referring  to  the  article  Arch  in 
this  didlionary,  that  we  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  thofe 
mathematicians  who  conceive  that  an  arch  is  kept  in  equi- 
librium, or  from  falling,  by  the  weight  or  vert'cal  preffure 
of  the  fuperincumbent  wall  or  mafs.  The  principles  on 
which  they  proceed,  have  now  obtained  the  name  of  the  theory 
of  Equilibration. 
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It  will  be  readily  admitted,  by  thofe  wbo  attend  to  thefe 
fubjefts,  that  whatever  properties  may  be  fhewn  to  relate  to 
a geometrical  or  lineal  arch,  confidered  without  thicknefs, 
and  of  its  fuperiacumbent  plane,  may  be  eafily  and  fafely 
transferred  to  a real  arch  of  folid  materials,  and  the  heavy 
matter  fuitained  by  it  ; for  it  is  mauifeil;  that  a folid  arch 
may  be  conceived  either  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
linear  arch,  and  its  plane  in  a diredfion  perpendicular  to  that 
plane,  or  to  be  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  fuch 
equal  linear  arches  and  correfponding  planes ; and  in  either 
cafe,  what  is  (hewn  to  obtain  with  refpedt  to  the  former,  may 
without  hefitatiou  be  applied  to  the  latter.  This  the  reader 
will  keep  in  mind. 

The  firll  hint  of  a principle  which  we  recolledt,  is  contained 
in  Dr.  Hooke’s  affertion,  that  the  figure  into  which  a chain 
or  rope,  perfectly  flexible,  will  arrange  itfelf  when  fufpended 
from  two  hooks,  is,  when  inverted,  the  proper  form  for  an 
arch  compofed  of  ftones  of  uniform  weight.  The  realon  af- 
figned  for  this  principle  is,  that  when  the  flexible  feftoon  of 
heavy  bodies  becomes  inverted,  (fill  touching  one  another  in 
the  fame  points,  the  force  with  which  they  prefs  on  each  other 
in  this  lafl  cafe,  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  forces  with  e^ich 
they  draw  each  other  in  the  cafe  of  fufpenfion.  The  curve 
formed  by  a rope,  or  flexible  chain,  of  extremely  fmall  links, 
when  thus  fufpended,  is  well  known  to  our  geometricians  by 
the  name  of  the  catenarian  curve;  by  the  French  it  is  called  la 
chainette.  If  a curve  of  this  kind  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner 
that  its  vertex  fhall  be  uppermoft;  andif  a multitude  of  globes 
be  fo  arranged  that  their  centres  fltall  be  in  the  circumference 
of  this  curve,  they  will  all  remain  motionlefs  and  in  equili- 
brium : much  more  will  this  equilibrium  fubfilf,  if,  inltead 
of  globes,  we  fubftitute  thin  vouflbirs,  having  flat  flies, 
which  touch  each  other  in  direftions  perpendicular  to  the 
curve.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  equilibrium  will  be  deftroyed 
very  eafily,  jufl  as  a globe  relling  on  a plane  furface  is  ealily 
put  into  motion;  in  the  latter,  the  equilibrium  cannot  be  de- 
itroyed  without  confiderable  force,  jull  as  when  a heavy  body 
is  placed  upright  on  a broad  flat  bale,  it  will  not  only  ftand, 
but  will  require  confi  Jcrable  force  to  puih  it  over. 

Since  the  catenarian  curve  is  readily  deferibed  mecha- 
nically, it  IS  no  wonder  that  this  principle  of  Dr.  Hooke’s 
fhould  be  very  generally  received ; but  many  of  thofe  who 
adopted  it,  forgot  that  it  could  not  be  extenfively  applied, 
■without  certam  modifications  : thefe  modifications,  it  will  be 
feen  farther  on,  caufe  this  principle  to  coincide  exaftly  with 
the  true  theory  of  equilib -ation.  As  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
manifell,  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  that  it  is  only  the 
form  of  a very  flender  arch  rib  of  uniform  thicknefs,  and  un- 
fit for  the  purpofe  of  a bridge  ; which  requires  a confiderable 
mafs  of  mafonry  to  lie  upon  the  arch  and  fill  up  the  fpace  to 
the  roadway,  thus  completely  deflroying  the  equilibrium  at 
firfli  eftabliflied  ia  the  arch  itfelf.  It  would  be  poffible,  in- 
deed, to  conftrudl  a catenarian  curve  of  equilibration,  having 
a horizontal  Ifne  for  the  extrados,  but  then  the  thicknefs  of 
the  mafs  above  the  crown  of  the  arch  muil;  be  enormous  ; 
thus,  fora  catenarian  of  loo-feet  in  fpan,  and  40  feet  liigli., 
the  diftance  from  the  top  of  the  arch  to  the  horizontal  ex- 
trados muft  have  been  nearly  3 7 feet  to  enfure  an  equilibrium. 
For  thefe  reafons  the  catenaran  curve  has  been  very  feldom 
ufed  in  the  eretfion  of  bridges. 

Another  principle,  which  was  firflalTumed  about  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  is,  that  every  perpendicular  column  of 
mafonry  above  the  arch  is  merely  kept  from  Aiding  down 
the  arch  by  the  next  adjoining  column.  It  is  very  obvious, 
at  firll  fight,  that  this  principle  is  not  confiflent  with  nature  ; 
it  has  therefore  found  but  few  advocates.  When  analytical 
exprefiioiis  are  deduced  for  the  curvature  of  arches  con- 


ftrudled  on  this  principle,  it  is  worth  obfervlng,  that  they  co- 
incide  exadlly  with  thofe  which  would  flow'  from  the  fuppoli- 
tion  that  the  arch  was  in  equilibrio,  in  confeqnence  of  having  a 
fluid,  with  a horizontal  furface,  preffing  upon  every  part  of  it. 

A third  principle  is  drawn  from  the  conflderation  of  the 
arch  ftones  being  frullums,  or  parts  of  wedges.  This  prin- 
ciple, we  believe,  originated  in  France,  and  has  been  prefented 
in  various  forms  by  De  la  Hire,  Belidor,  Varignon,  Parent, 
and  other  French  phiiofophers,  and  lately  by  our  ingenious 
countryman  Mr,  Atwood. 

In  the  method  now  alluded  to,  it  is  corfilered  what 
weight,  in  or  upon  a wedge,  is  balanced  by  forces  adling 
againfl  the  fides ; or  what  force  fuch  a wedge  exerts  both 
horizontally  and  perpendicularly  to  its  fides  ; and  thence  it 
is  computed  what  muft  be  the  pofition  and  fliape  of  the  con- 
tiguous wedges  of  given  weights ; or  what  mult  be  their 
weights  to  a given  fliape  and  pofition,  fo  as  juft  to  exert 
the  adequate  degree  of  rtfiilance  required  by  the  firft  wedge; 
and  fo  on,  from  wedge  to  wedge,  till  the  whole  is  balanced- 
A mere  arch  conftruAed  in  this  way,  would  remain  in  equi- 
librio as  lonof  as  the  conftituent  vouffoirs  had  liberty  to  flide^ 
without  fridt'on,  down  the  refpeftive  inclined  planes  on  which 
they  lay.  This  method  is,  indeed,  liable  to  many  objeftions. 
Firft,  this  theory  require'',  that  either  the  denfity  or  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  refpedtive  vouflbirs,  from  the  crown  to  the  foot 
of  the  arch,  fhould  keep  conftantly  increafing  in  proportion  to 
the  differences  of  the  tangents  of  the  feveral  angles,  which 
the  joints  of  the  vouflbirs  make  with  the  vertical  axe  of  the 
curve.  Now,  if  the  architedl  fhould  wifh  to  change  the 
denfity  of  his  materials  in  the  required  proportion,  we  know 
not  what  materials  he  could  ufc ; for  the  denfity  muft  al- 
ways be  very  great  towards  the  fpring  of  the  arch  ; and,  in 
many  cafes,  it  muft  be  infinitely  great.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  magnitudes  of  the  vouffoirs  were  gradually  in- 
creafed,  it  v^ould  be  neceffary  that  thofe  at  the  fpring,  and 
confequently  the  abutments,  fhould  be  immenfely  great,  and 
often  infinite  ; befides,  that  the  wedges  muft  be  cut  to  dif- 
ferent oblique  angles,  very  difficulc  in  execution,  and  totally 
unfafe  when  erefted,  as  the  acute  angles  would  be  in  conftant 
danger  of  flufhing  off.  Here,  too,  in  real  pradlice,  there 
would  be  a total  want  of  balance,  on  account  of  the  mafs  of 
mafonry  and  rubble  work,  which  fills  the  fpace  between  the 
arch  and  the  road-way.  But  even  this  is  not  all  ; the  arch 
ftones  cannot  be  made,  nor  indeed  ought  they,  to  aft  as  the 
true  mathematical  wedge,  the  properties  of  which  were  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  eftanlifli  the  equilibrium.  The 
wedge  of  thefe  theoriftsis  fuppofed  to  have  its  butting  fides 
perfeftly  polilhed,  and  to  have  its  weight  or  other  force  on 
its  back  balanced  by  proper  equivalent  forces  afting  perpen- 
diculaily  againft  thofe  fides.  Now  this  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe  in  the  praftice  of  bridge-building,  that  archittfts 
contrive  to  have  the  butting  fides  of  their  wedges  fo  rough 
as  to  occafiou  a great  deal  of  friftion  between  them  ; and  to 
increafe  the  adhelion  of  thefe  fries  the  more,  they  introduce 
between  them  the  beft  and  llrougeft  cement  they  can  pro- 
cure. By  thefe  means,  fo  far  from  the  arch  ftones  being 
kept  in  their  places  only  by  forces  perpendicular  to  their 
butting  fides;  and’having  liberty  to  Aide  along  thofe  fides,  as 
in  the  wedge  theory,  they  are  abfolutely  prevented  from  the 
poflibility  of  f®  Aiding,  and  in  a great  meafure  kept  in  their 
places  in  the  arch,  by  forces  that  aft  even  perpendicular  to 
thofe  which  the  wedge  theory  requires.  On  theie  accounts, 
then,  we  conceive  that,  however  ipecious  and  plaufible  this 
theory  may  appear  on  paper,  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted, 
fince  it  is  manifeftly  inapplicable  to  any  cafe  which  can  ever 
occur  in  real  praftice. 

On  the  contrary,  the  theory  which  we  have  adopted,  or  that 
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given  by  Emerfon  in  bis  Fluxions,  publiflied  in  the  year  1743, 
and  which  has  been  fo  ably  and  jiidicioufly  handled  by  Dr. 
Hutton  in  particular,  is  confiftent  with  nature  and  with 
truth.  This  theory  eftabliihes  an  equilibrium  among  all  the 
vertical  preflures  of  the  whole  fabric  contained  between  the 
foffit,  or  under-fide  of  the  arch,  and  the  road-way  over  all. 
It  is  now  very  generally  adopted  by  the  moil  ilcilful  engi- 
neers and  architeds,  as  the  only  true  one;  becaufe  it  fe- 
cures  a balance  in  the  whole  of  the  ponderating  matter,  by 
making  an  equality  at  every  point  of  the  curve,  betw-een  all 
the  adjacent  preffures  when  reduced  to  the  tangential  direc- 
tions, or  perpendicular  to  the  joints,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  curve  of  the  arch  in  every  part,  as 
fuch  ftrudures  naturally  require  them  to  be : for,  if  the 
joints  be  perpendicular  to  the  curve,  there  will  arife  a lateral 
preffure,  whofe  direction  is  not  along  the  tangent  ; which, 
wanting  a force  to  fuilain  it,  will  defiroy  the  equilibrium, 
and  fome  of  the  (tones  will  endeavour  to  fly  out. 

When  fpeaking  of  the  principle  advanced  by  Dr.  Hooke, 
we  obferved  that  by  means  of  peculiar  modilications,  it 
was  capable  of  univerfal  application  to  cafes  occurring  in 
pradice,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  confiftent  with  the  theory 
w^e  have  aifumed.  This  we  fiiali  now  proceed  to  fhewu  In 
PL  XXXVIII,  ArchiteElure,Jlg.  I.  is fig.  2.  PL  VI  (referred 
to  in  the  article  Ar,ch)  completely  inverted.  Let  this  repre- 
lent  a flexible  chord  or  chain,  void  of  gravity,  hanging  from 
the  points  A and  G,  which  are  fixed  ; at  the  points  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  fuppofe  weights  to  be  fufpended  (ading  in  the 
diredions  B H,  C I,  D K,  proportional  to  the  feveral 
lines  B i.  Cm,  D «,  E j-,  and  Fy.  Then  the  cafe  now  be- 
fore us  will  be  the  complete  irrverfion  of  that  which  is  firft 
ftated  in  Proh.  I.  article  Arch,  the  drawing  forces  in  this 
inftance  being  refpedively  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  feveral 
prefling  forces  in  that : therefore,  every  thing  proved  there 
by  means  of  the  compofition  and  refolution  of  forces,  will 
be  found  to  obtain  here,  only  in  a contrary  diredion.  Con- 
fequently,  if  the  number  of  weights  hanging  from  the  chord 
ADG  be  indefinitely  increafed,  it  will  afTume  a curvilinear 
fhape,  fimilar  in  its  nature  to  the  arch  of  equilibration,  only 
in  an  inverted  pofition  ; and  the  various  theorems  which  re- 
late to  the  weights  and  preffures  of  the  (landing  arch,  apply 
with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  to  the  weights  hanging 
from  the  fufpended  arch.  Whether,  therefore,  we  confider 
the  (landing  or  the  hanging  arch,  it  is  equally  true,  that  in 
the  cafe  of  juft  equilibration,  the  column  either  prelling  or 
drawing  at  any  point  of  the  arch  is  reciprocally  as  the  radius , 
of  curvature  and  the  cube  of  the  fine  of  the  angle,  in  which 
the  vertical  line  cuts  the  curve  in  that  point  (Cor.  2.  pr.  i. 
Arch);  or,  fince  the  cofecant  varies  as  the  fine  inverfely,  the 
column  abovemencioned  is  reciprocally  as  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature, and  diredly  as  the  cube  of  the  fecant  of  the  curve’s 
inclination  to  the  horizon,  in  the  given  point. 

But  the  analogy  between  the  Handing  and  the  hanging 
arch  has  been  traced  out,  not  fo  much  for  the  purpofe  of 
corroborating  the  true  theory  of  equilibration,  as  for  the 
fake  of  deducing  from  it  a very  popular  and  general  mode 
of  conftrudion  ; ftridly  accurate  in  its  principle,  and  yet  fo 
Ample  in  its  application,  that  the  rnoft  illiterate  artift  may 
fafely  pradife  it..  Siippofe  it  were  required  to  afeertain  the 
form  of  an  arch  which  fhall  have  the  fpan  A G {fig.  2.  PL 
XXXVIII.  Architecture)  and  the  height  D 8,  and  which  (hall 
have  a road-way  of  the  form  B EC  above  it.  Let  the  outline 
figure  ABECG  be  inverted,  fo  as  to  form  a figure  A.becG. 
Sufpend‘3  fine  chain  of  uniform  thicknefs  from  the  points  A 
and  G^  and  of  fuch  a length,  that  its  lower  point  will  hang 
a little  below  d,  correfponding  to  D.  Divide  A G into  a 
number  of  equal  parts  (the  more  the  better)  in  the  points 


2,  3,  &e.  and  draw  vertical  lines,  cutting  the  chain  in  the 
correfponding  points  i,  2,  3,  &c.  Now  take  pieces  of  an- 
other chain,  whofe  links  are  eafily  feparattd,  and  harg 
them  on  at  all  the  points  i,  2,  3,  &c.  of  the  chain  A r/G  : 
trim  thefe  pieces  of  chain,  by  taking  off  links  at  fome 
places,  and  hanging  on  at  others,  till  their  lower  ends  all 
coincide  with  the  inverted  road- way  bee.  The  greater 
lengths  hung  on  in  the  vicinity  of  A and  G,  will  puli  down 
thofe  points  of  the  chain,  and  caitfe  the  middle  point  d, 
which  is  lefs  loaded,  to  nfe  a little,  and  bring  it  near  to  its 
proper  height.  It  is  obvious  this  is  an  arch  of  equilibration 
for  a bridge  fo  loaded,  that  the  weight  ot  the  arch-ftones 
is  to  that  ot  the  fuperincumbent  matter  between  the  arch 
and  road- way,  as  the  weight  of  the  chain  Ar/G,  is  to  the 
fum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  little  bits  of  chain,  very  near- 
ly. But  this  proportion  is  not  known  btfore-hand  ; we 
muft,  therefore,  proceed  thus  ; adapt  to  the  curve  produced 
in  this  way  Inch  a thicknefs  of  the  arch-ftones  as  may  be 
thought  lufficient  to  cniure  {lability  ; then  compute  the 
weight  of  the  arch-ftones,  and  the  weight  of  the  tubble.s, 
or  other  materials  with  which  the  haunches  arc  to  be  filled 
up  to  the  road  way.  If  the  proportion  of  thefe  two 
weights  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  proportion  of  the 
weights  of  the  chain,  we  may  reft  fatisfied  with  the  curve 
now  found  : but  if  it  be  much  diflerert,  we  may  foon  find 
how  much  fiiould  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the  appendcrl 
bits  of  chain,  in  order  to  make  the  two  proportions  equal. 
We  fhall  then  have  a curve  infinitely  near  to  the  inverlion  of 
the  curve  wanted.  This  method  we  can  fafely  recommend, 
as  we  know  it  to  have  been  frequently  ufed  with  facility  and 
fuccefs. 

It  would  draw  us  far  beyond  the  limits  we  are  obliged  to 
alfign  ourfelves,  were  we  to  give  a complete  view  of  the 
theory  in  all  its  branches  ; thofe  who  are  delirous  of  obtain- 
ing a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fubjedft  are, 
therefore,  referred  to  Dr.  Flutton’s  ingenious  treatife  oa 
bridges ; for  our  own  parts,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
juft  touching  upon  a few  of  the  moft  important  particulars. 
Under  the  article  Arch,  and  the  correfponding  plate,  we 
have  given  figures  of  the  extrados,  of  a circular  and  ellipti- 
cal arch  of  equilibration  ; from  which  it  may  be  feen  how 
far  the  extrados  extends  from  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  before 
it  becomes  unfit  for  a road-way  by  reafon  of  its  bending  up- 
wards : in  this  refpeft,  it  appears,  that  the  flat  ellipfis  has 
the  advantage  of  the  circular  arch  ; but  the  cyclo'dal  arch  of 
, 'equilibration,  though  fimilar  to  thefe,  has  the  advantage  of 
both,  becaufe  the  extrados  runs  farther  on,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  arch  before  it  comes  to  the  point  of  inficclion.  We 
fliould  obferve,  however,  that  in  many  cafes,  even  of  circu- 
lar or  elliptical  arches,  the  evil  arifipg  from  the  infltftion  of 
the  extrados  may  be  thrown  off  to  a greater  diftance,  by  a very 
Ample  expedient ; for,  in  an  arch  of  equilibration,  as  NBH, 
fig.  3 ■ PL  XXXVIII.  of  Architecture,  whofeextrados  is  E I K 
S F,  fince  the  points  at  tn,  n,  0,  &c.  are  kept  in  equilibrio  by 
the  heights  of  the  wall  I m,  K n,  L 0,  &c.  if  the  lines  I m, 
K H,  L 0,  &c.  be  divided  in  a given  ratio,  in  f,  h,  1,  See.  the 
fmailer  mafs,  under  the  new  extrados  e,  i,  k,fi,  f,  will  flill  fe- 
cure  the  equilibrium.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  lower  extra- 
dos runs  much  farther  from  the  crown  than  the  upper  one, 
before  it  has  a point  of  infltftion ; and  hence  appears  one  great 
advantage  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  iron  in  bridges  iiiftead  of 
{lone.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  an  arch  wa«  to  be  con- 
flrufted,  having  the  fpan  A D,  and  height  C B,  and  that 
the  neceffary  thicknefs  of  a flone  arch  at  the  crown  was 
B S ; here  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  road-way  were  msde,  having 
a pradlicable  flope  as  S K a,  it  would  fall  far  below  the  re- 
quired extrados  at  KIE,  and  confequently,  the  arch,  for 
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want -of  a fnfScient  weight  over  the  portion  A.mn,  and  an 
equal  portion  on  the  other  Tide  of  the  vertex,  would  be  in 
conftant  danger  of  rifing  in  the  haunches.  But  a bridge 
formed  ofhollow  iron  vouifoirs  would  be  abundantly  ftrong, 
with  far  lefs  thicknefs  over  the  crown,  as  Br  ; and'then  the- 
true  extrados  would,  in  every  part,  have  a proper 

flope  for  a road-way  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  flrufture 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  deftroyed  for  the  want  of  an  equili- 
brium in  all  its  parts. 

We  have  mentioned  under  the  article  Arqh,  wAat  kind  of 
arches  ought  to  be  preferred  in  the  ereftion  of  bridges  ; and 
have  fhewn  which  are  ftrongeft  : we  may  here  obfri  ve,  that 
if  there  be  tw'O  arches  of  the  fame  kind,  with  an  equilibrated 
load  over  each  of  them,  the  ftrength  of  the  one  vvid  be  to  the 
itrength  of  the  other  reciprocally  as  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture at  the  vertices  of  the  two  arches ; hence  an  elliptical 
arch,  {landing  on  its  fhorter  axis,  will  be  ftronger  than  a fe- 
micircular  arch  of  the  fame  fpan  ; and  the  femicircuiar  arch 
of  equilibration  will  be  llronger  than  a flit  elliptical  arch  of 
the  fame  fpan.  As  to  the  tfFtCl  of  an  additional  weight 
over  any  part  of  an  arch,  it  will  vary  in  pvoponion  of  the 
horizontal  dillances  from  the  extremitirs  of  the  arch. 
Hence  the  greatell  danger  arifing  from  an  additional  weight, 
is  when  it  lies  over  the  crown  of  the  arch  ; for  liien  the  pro- 
du£l  of  the  horizontal  diftances  from  the  abutments  is  equal 
to  the  fqiiare  of  the  femi-fpan,  and  is  the  greatefl  that  can  be. 

Since  in  any  arch  of  equilibration,  the  preffure  arifing 
from  the  incumbent  weight  at  any  point  is  reduced  to  the 
dire£lion  of  the  tangent  at  that  point,  we  have  in  any  fuch 
arch  V B,y%.  4.  P/.  XXXVIII.  of  ArchheBure,  the  weight 
of  the  part  V BE  A,  the  preffure  along  the  tanyent  FB,  and 
the  horizontal  preffure  in  diredlion  D B,  Tefptdlively  as  the 
hnes  F D,  B F,  and  BD,  or  as  the  correfponding  lines  in  a 
triangle,  whofe  fides  are  feverally  perpendicular  to  thofe  in 
B D F.  Hence,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  area  of  the  portion 
A E V B,  thus : make  c v parallel  and  equal  to  C V,  the  ra- 
dius of  curvature  at  the  vertex  ; and  draw  ch  perpendicular 
to  the  tangenf  B F,  meeting  d h the  perpendicular  to  r “u  in 
b',  then  in  the  triangle  cvb,  c v correfponds  to  D B,  and 
•vb  to  DF  ; and  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  av,  having 
fy  e = V E,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  A B V E : in  like  manner, 
by  drawing  eg  perpendicular  to  G I,  the  tangent  at  G,  we 
fhould  have  the  parellelogram  b b equal  to  the  portion  H B 
over  the  part  G B of  the  arch.  The  area  of  the  fpace 
H E V G,  between  the  arch  and  the  road-way,  being  thus 
afeertained,  its  weight  ofcourfe  becomes  known,  and,  con- 
fequently,  its  horizontal  preffure  againll  the  abutment,  as  at 
' G ; for  It  will  be,  as  the  line  v g ; -u  c ::  the  weight  over  the 
fem.i-arch  : the  horizontal  thrufl  againfl  the  abutment,  or  a 
pier,  at  G. 

But  in  eflimating  the  thrufl  againfl  the  piers,  &c.  it  is 
mofl  common  to  afeertain  the  pofuion  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  load  above  the  arch.  Now,  in  cafes  of  equili- 
bration, this  may  fometimes  be  effcAcd  without  much  diffi- 
culty : for  it  is  well  known,  that  if  a heavy  body  be  fuf- 
tairied  by  two  forces,  their  diredlions  mull  meet,  either  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  body,  or  in  a vertical  line 
which  paffes  through  it  : therefore,  fince  the  whole  incum- 
bent weight  over  a properly  balanced  arch,  is  fiiflained  in 
cquilibrio  by  two  forces,  adling  in  the  diredlion  of  the  tan- 
gents to  the  extreme  points  of  the  curve,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  materials  upon  the  arch  will  be  in  the  vertical 
line  which  paffi.s  through  the  interf.  Aion  of  thefe  tangents  : 
and  in  mofl  cafes  occurring  in  praftice,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity will  be  nearly  cqui-diftant  from  the  extrados  and  intra- 
dos  of  the  equilibrated  arch.  Thus,  in  the  curve  A V B,  load- 
ed to  the  equilibrium,^.  5.  PI,  XXXVIII.  of  ArchiteBursy 


the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fuperincumbent  mafsis  in  the  ver* 
tical  line  D d,  paffing  through  the  interfetlion  of  the  tan- 
gents AD,  and  BD.  And  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
materials  A V H K,  between  the  crown  and  the  abutment, 
is  about  the  middle  of  the  vertical  line  E e,  paffing  through 
the  interfeAion  of  the  tangents  A D and  V i.  If  the  arch 
be  part  of  a circle,  fV  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  arch  A V, 
which,  fubt-adled  from  half  the  fpan,  leaves  A G = fine  of 
A V — tangent  of  half  A V : and  fince  Ge  — verfed  fine  of 
arc  A V — verfed  fine  of  arc  <?V,  we  flial!,  by  adding  -iEe 
to  Ge,  have  the  altitude  of  the  cetitrc  of  gravity,  from  AC 
the  horizontal  fine.  If  A V be  a parabola,  A G = -^  AC  j 
but  if  it  be  an  equilibrated  curve,  with  a horizontal  extra- 
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dos,  then  A G = where  K is  the  radius 

2 V rl  -j-  C V 

of  curvature  of  the  arch  at  the  crown.  When  the  arch  is 
not  juftly  equilibrated,  other  methods  of  finding  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  mafs  fupported  mud  be  had  recourfe  to. 
See  Hutton  on  Bridges,  p.  qc, — 56.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  however,  to  deferibe  here  an  eafy  pradlical  method, 
accurate  enough,  for  moll  purpbfes  : namely,  to  draw,  on  a 
piece  of  card  paper,  ^ plan  of  the  arch,  and  its  load  ; then 
to  cut  out  half  of  it  as  DAB  C,  f,g,  6.  PI.  XXXVIII.  of 
Arch'itcBure,  and  to  determine  experimentally  the  point  K in 
the  piece  cut  out,  on  which,  when  fupperted,  the  whole  will 
red  j for  this  point  will  manifediy  correfpond  with  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

The  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  being  determined,  we 
may  now  fiicw  how  to  afeertain  the  thicknefs  of  a pier,  ne- 
ceffarv  to  fupport  a given  arch.  Let  ABCD,y^.  6.  PL 
XXXVIII.  reprefent  the  mafs  over  half  the  arch  j DEFGthe 
pier.  From  the  centre  of  gravity  Kof  the  mafs,  draw  K L, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  : then  the  weight  of  the  aiehi 
in  the  direfiion  KL,  will  be  to  the  horizontal  pufh,  or  lateral 
preffure  at  A,  in  the  diredlion  LA,  as  KL  to  LA.  For  the 
weight  of  the  arch  in  the  diredlion  KL,  the  horizontal  pufh  in 
the  diredlion  LA,  and  the  oblique  pufh  in  the  dirc£lion  K A, 
will  be  as  the  three  fides  KL,  LA,  KA.  So  that  if  A 

L A 

denote  the  weight  or  area  of  the  arch,  then  ey-r.  A,  will  be 
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L A 

its  force  at  A in  the  diredlion  LA;  and  — x G Ax  A,  its 
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effeft  on  the  lever  GA,  to  overfet  the  pier,  or  to  turn  it 
about  the  point  F.  Again,  the  weight  of  the  pier  w'ill  be 
as  its  area  EF  X FG,  and,  fuppofing  the  load  over  the  arch, 
and  th.e  pier  to  be  of  finiila'-  materials,  EF  x GF  x -|FGor 
iFF  X FG^,  is  the  effrft  on  the  lever  ^FG  to  prevent  the 
pier  from  being  overfet.  Here  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
length  of  the  pier,  from  point  to  point,  is  the  fame  as  the 
thicknefs  of  the  arch,  and  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
pier  falls  in  the  vertical  plane  bifedling  F G.  Now,  that  the 
pier  and  the  arch  may  be  in  equiiibrio,  the  two  effedls  jufl 

LA 

dated  mud  he  equal;  therefore,  webave^EF. FG°=:pr-y-  X 
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GA  X A,  from  which  it  foIIow's,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
. „ ^ 2 G A • A L . 

pier  IS  F G = X A. 

In  the  above  invedigatioii,  in  is  fuppofed,  that  the  whole 
of  the  pier  is  out  of  water  ; but  if  any  part  of  it  be  im- 
merfed  in  v/atcr,  thrt  part  will  lofc  fo  much  of  its  weight  as 
is  equal  to  its  bulk  of  water,  if  the  water  can  get  below  the 
pier  or  into  the  joints.  This,  however,  may  eafily  be 
brought  into  the  calcuiation.  By  applying  the  above  the- 
orem to  the  fevei'al  cafes  which  may  arife,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  pier  may  be  found,  fo  that  it  fhall  jujl  balance  the  fpread 
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or  Tnoot  of  the  arch,  independent  of  any  arch  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  pier.  But  the  weight  of  the  pier  ought  a little 
to  preponderate,  or  exceed  in  effedf,  the  (hoot  of  the  arch  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  thicknefs  ctight  to  be  taken  a little 
more  than  what  the  theorem  will  give;  indeed,  in  mod 
cafes  occurring  in  praSice,  the  thicknefs  mud  be  between 
the  Jifth  and  the  feventh  part  of  the  fpan  of  the  arch. 

The  only  remaining  confideration  in  the  theory,  relates  to 
the  formof  the  ends  of  a pi.r,  fo  as  to  afford  the  lead  refilfance 
to  the  force  of  the  dream  of  water.  Now  it  may  be  found 
by  a fluxional  procefs,  that  if  the  water  di  ike  everv  part  of 
the  pier  with  ecjual  velocity,  the  end  of  the  pier  diould  be 
a right  lined  triangle,  w'hen  the  force  of  the  water  upon  it  is 
the  lead  poffible  ; w'hen  t’’  e variably  increafed  velocity,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  a flood,  is  ufed,  the  form  of  the  ends  comes 
out  a little  curved.  One-third  of  thecbfolute  force  is  taken 
off,  by  making  the  ends  of  the  pier  femicircular ; would 
be  taken  off,  if  the  ends  were  parabolic  ; but  when  the 
ends  are  right-angled  triangles,  with  the  right  angles  pointed 
into  the  dream,  the  abfolute  force  of  the  w'ater  upon  the 
pier  is  reduced  to  one  half;  and  an  acute  angle  pointed 
to  the  dream  will  reduce  its  force  dill  more.  Bu^  in  rivers, 
on  which  heavy  craft  navigate,  and  pafs  the  arch,  it  is  ge- 
nerally better  co  make  the  ends  nearly  femicircular  : for, 
although  it  does  not  divide  the  water  fo  well  as  the  triangle, 
yet  it  will  bear  the  fliock  of  the  veffels  better,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  more  likely  to  turn  them  oflf  towards  the 
irnddie  of  the  arch. 

Bridge,  in  Gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which  go 
between  the  two  traniums  of  a gun-carriage,  on  which  the 
bed  reds. 

Bridge,  in  the  Military  Art.  Flying  bridge,  pont  volant, 
or  pons  duBarius,  fignifies  a bridge  condrufted  of  pontoon?, 
leather  boats,  beams,  hollow  caflc?,  flieaves  of  riiflies,  blown 
bladders,  called  afeogephyri,  or  the  like,  laid  upon  a river, 
or  marfhy  and  boggy  ground,  and  covered  over  with  planks, 
for  the  paffage  of  a body  of  troops. 

Flying  bridge,  poni  volant,  taken  in  a more  particular 
fignificatior,  denotes  a bridge  compofed  of  feveral  boats, 
connefted  by  a flooring  of  planks,  and  furrounded  bv/a  bal- 
ludrade  or  railing.  It  is  furnifhed  with  one  or  more  mads, 
to  which  is  fadened  a ftrong  cable,  fupported  at  proper  dif- 
tances  by  boats,  and  extending  to  an  anchor  to  which  the 
other  end  is  made  fad,  in  the  middle  of  the  v.'ater.  By  this 
contrivance,  the  bridge  becomes  moveable,  like  a pendulum, 
from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  w thout  other  help 
than  a rudder.  Such  bridges  were  formerly  fometimes  con- 
drufted  of. two  dories,  ior  the  quicker  paffage  of  a great 
HUm.ber  of  men,  or  that  both  infantry  and  cavalry^  might 
pafs  at  the  fame  time.  The  ufe  of  this  kind  of  flying 
bridge  is,  hov/ever,  attended  with  grrai  didiculty  and  dan- 
ger, and  fubjeft  to  the  mod  fatal  accidents.  An  unfortu- 
nate indance  of  this  occurred  at  the  evacuation  of  Nimtguen 
in  the  campaign  of  1794,  v.here,  while  the  Dutch  garrifun 
were  occupied  in  croffing  the  liver,  an  urducky  fliot  from  , 
the  French  batteries  carried  away  the  top  of  the  mad,  and 
the  bridge  Twinging  round  to  the  enemy’s  fide  of  the  Waal, 
above  400  of  the  garrifun  were  immediately  made  prifoners. 
Thoie  who  remained  in  the  tower,  to  a much  greater 
number,  bereft  of  the  means  of  efcape,  furrendered  to  the 
bffiegers. 

Another  kind  of  Jlying,  or  floating  bridge,  is  formed  of' 
two  fm.all  bridges  laid  over  one  another  in  Inch  a manner,  as 
that  the  uppermoft  dretches  and  runs  out  by  the  aflidance 
of  cords  drawn  through  fmall  pullies,  placed  along  the 
fides  of  the  undermott  bridge,  which  is  thus  pufhed  for- 


ward, til!  the  farther  extremity  of  it  refts  againil  the  place 
it  is  intended  to  be  fixed  upon, 

When  thefe  two  bridges  are  extended  to  their  utmoll 
length,  fo  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet,  they  fliould  not 
be  above  four  or  five  fathoms  long  ; for  if  longer,  they  will 
break.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  furprifing  out-works,  or  for- 
tified pofts  that  have  but  narrow  moats.  In  the  memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  find  a new  contrivance 
of  a floating  bridge,  which  lays  ilfelf  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river.  Vide  Hill.  Acad.  R.  Scieric.  an.  1713.  p.  104. 

Dravu-bridge,  or  pons  fubdu8arius.  is  a bridge  faftened  at 
one  end  with  hinges,  fo  that  the  other  end  may  be  lifted  up 
or  let  down  by  fume  cafy  contrivance.  Tl]e  m.ofl;  com- 
mon method  is  by  a kind  of  balance  called  plyers  (which 
fee) ; in  which  cafe  the  bridge  Hands  upr'ght,  to  hinder  the 
paflage  of  a moat,  or  the  like  ; the  breadth  of  this  bridge 
is  ufuallr  about  nine  or  ten.  feet,  and  its  length  about  fifteen 
feet.  Ttiere  are  otherj.  fo  conflrudled  as  to  be  drawn  back, 
for  hindering  a paflage,  and  to  be  tbrufl  over  again  for 
affoiding  a paflage.  Others  open  in  the  middle,  half  turn- 
ing to  one  fide,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other,  being  joined 
again  at  pkafure  ; but  tbefe  are  fubjeff  to  an  obvious  in- 
convenience, as  one  half  of  them  remains  on  the  enemy’s 
fide.  The  marquis  de  L’Hopital  has  given  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a curve,  in  which  a weight  will  always  be  a coun- 
terbalance to  a draw-b  idge  ; which  the  younger  Bernouilli 
has  (hewn  to  be  no  other  than  the  cycloid.  Adt.  i^rud- 
Lipf.  an.  i69<;. 

D raw-bndges  are  likewife  frequently  ufed  on  canals,  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  wet-docks  ; for  fmall  canals  they  confift  of 
one  leaf  or  frame  only,  moveable  on  hinges ; but  for  larger 
canals,  fuch  as  the  Foith  and  Clyde  canal,  in  Scotland,  and 
for  wet-docks,  &c.  they  are  made  in  t'wo  pieces  which  meet 
in  the  middle,  forming  an  arch,  and  are  raifed  or  lowered 
by  means  of  balance  frames,  moveable  on  the  tops  of  up- 
rights, fuited  in  height  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bridge. 
Sue!  bridges,  however,  have  been  found  inconvenient  in 
ufe,  owing  to  the  obftriuflion  they  give  to  the  yards  and 
rigging  of  fliips  in  paffing  through  them.  This  gave  rife  to 
the  invention  of  a different  fort  of  bridge,  which,  for  fmall 
canals,  confiilsof  one  frame  or  leaf  only,  turning  on  a centre 
or  feries  of  bails  or  rollers;  and  for  large  canals,  or  navigable 
rivers,  they  arc  formed  of  two  parts,  which  meet  in  the 
middle.  The  firff  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  are 
thofe  at  Cherbourg  and  Toulon.  Neither  of  them,-  how- 
ever, are  fo  complete  as  thofe  that  have  lately  been  con— 
ffruifted  at  the  Wed  India  and  London  docks ; the  latter 
fpa.us  40  feet,  and  feet  wide  in  the  roadway,  and  is  made 
of  thin  ribs  of  caff  iron,  about  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  turn- 
ing on  a number  of  concentric  rollers,  moving  between  two 
citcular  rings  of  call  iron,  which  are  very  nicely  turned,  and 
there  is  a flap  for  each  ieaf,  which  lets  down  by  a ferew,  and 
abuts  aganiff  the  ftone  work  on  each  fide,  forming  the 
whole,  when  font,  into  an  arch,  capable  of  carrying  any 
weight  which  can  ever  pafs  over  it. 

The  whoie,  though  w eighing  85  tons,  moves  with  great 
eafe,  and  can  be  opened  and  (hut  in  lefs  than  three  minutes, 
thereby  occafioning  very  little  obffriufficn  to  travellers, 
while  vtff.-ls  pafs  through  the  locks. 

Bridge  of  communication,  is  a brida-e  made  over  a river, 
to  prderve  a (ree  ittercoiivfe  between  two  armies,  or  for- 
tified place?,  feparated  by  the  ftream. 

Tiie  bridge  now  moll  generally  emp  oyed,  and  which,  by 
reafon  of  its  fupewor  efficacy,  lias  gradually  almolt  (uper- 
feded  the  ufe  ot  all  thofe'~ above-mentioned,  is  that  con- 
ftrufted  of  copper  or  wooden  boats,  faitened  with  Hakes  or 
anchors  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  covered  over  with 

planks-. 
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planks,  Modem  armies  generally  carry  witb  them  a num- 
ber of  tbefe  copper  boats,  or  pontoons,  that  they  may 
always  be  in  readinefs  for  throwing,  over  bridges.  Several 
of  thefe  being  joined  fide  by  fide,  till  they  reach  acrofs  the 
river,  and  planks  laid  over  them,  make  all  plain  for  the 
troops  to  march  upon. 

The  mod  remote  ages  of  antiquity  furnifh  us  with  many 
remarkable  inftances  of  bridges  of  this  kind.  One  of  the 
earlieft  upon  record,  is  that  laid  by  Darius  Hyftafpes  over 
the  lifer,  or  Danube,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  about  the 
year  before  Chriif  Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  98.  Darius  alfo 
croffed  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  with  700,000  men  by  means 
of  a bridge  of  boats,  the  ftrait  being  five  ftadia,  or  1008  yards 
in  breadth.  That  of  Xerxes,  in  the  year  4S0  before  Chrift, 
feven  Greek  ftadia,  or,  as  fome  eftimate  them,  nearly  a mile  in 
length,  acrofs  tht*  Hellefpont,  is  ftill  more  remarkable.  The 
boat-bridges  of  Xerxes  began  at  Abydos,  and  terminated  a 
little  b“low  Scftus.  This  paffage,  which  is  the  narroweft  part 
of  the  ftrait,  is  only  about  37j§  toifes,  or  800  yards  wide. 
But,  as  the  length  of  the  bridges  is  faid  to  have  been  feven 
ftadia,  M.  D’Anville  (M.  del’ Acad,  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  28. 
p.  334.)  has  from  thence  inferred,  that  thefe  ftadia  were 
only  51  toifes,  or  108  yards,  each.  The  firft  bridge  of 
Xerxes  having  been  carried  away  by  the  force  of  a tempeft, 
he  fubftituted  two  others,  that  towards  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus,  confiding  of  360  veffels  of  the  largeft  dimenftons  ufed 
in  the  ancient  navies  ; the  other  of  340.  Thefe  were  fteadily 
moored  by  means  of  large  anchors.  Six  immenfc  cables, 
faftened  to  l^ge  piles  driven  into  the  oppofite  fhores,  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  bridges.  Acrofs  thefe  were 
laid  trunks  of  trees,  and  upon  them  a flooring,  which  was 
covered  with  earth  for  the  paffage  of  the  army.  The  whole 
was  fecured  by  a railing  on  each  fide.  This  contrivance  is  the 
model  of  moft  of  the  bridges  of  boats  which  have  fince 
been  conftrucled,  with  this  difference,  that  the  veffels  of 
Xerxes  were  arranged  ftem  and  ftern  upon  the  water,  a plan 
exaftly  contrary  to  the  prefent  method.  That  the  Perfians 
were  in  the  habit  of  Conftrufting  bridges  of  this  kind,  appears 
from  thefe  examples,  and  from  another  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon, who  mentions  that  of  Sitace  over  the  Tigris,  com- 
pofed  of  27  boats.  The  Greeks  and  Rom.ans  were  very 
expert  in  this  part  of  the  military  fcience.  Several  bridges 
of  boats  are  mentioned  by  Appian,  in  his  account  of  the 
focial  war.  That  of  Csefar  over  the  Rhine  is  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  ancient  hiftory;  and  in  all  his  campaigns,  we 
obferve  particular  attention  on  the  part  of  that  celebrated 
commander  with  regard  to  the  paffage  of  rivers,  or  preferv- 
ing  communications  by  means  of  bridges.  In  the  conteft 
between  the  armies  of  Otho  and  Vitellius  about  Cremona, 
a bridge  of  this  kind  is  noticed  by  Tacitus.  That  of  Tra- 
jan over  the  Danube  has  been  already  mentioned.  Where 
boats  were  wanting,  the  ingenuity  and  cruelty  of  the  an- 
cients found  other  expedients  for  overcoming  the  obftacles 
prefented  by  the  rivers  to  their  progrefs.  Hamilcar  Barcas, 
in  his  w'ar  againft  the  mercenaries,  croffed  the  Macar  by 
means  of  the  tollowing  ftratagem.  He  obferved  that  when 
the  weft-north-weft  wind  prevailed,  the  fand  it  agitated  almoft 
choftked  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  formed  a kind  of 
natural  bridge  for  the  paffage  of  his  troops.  He  availed 
himfelf  of  this  difeovery  to  pafs  the  Macar  in  the  night, 
and  obtain  by  furprife  an  eafy  vidfory.  Sapor  the  Perfian, 
by  a refinement  in  cruelty,  made  ufe  of  the  bodies  of  his 
prifonevs  to  facilitate  the  paffage  of  his  army  . (Vid.  Herod. 
Jib.  iv.  cap.  97,  joi. — ibid.  lib.  vii.  cap.  33 — 36. — Xeno- 
phon Anab.  lib.  ii. — Appian,  de  Bel.  Civ. — Caefar  de  Bel. 
Gall.  lib.  iv. — Tacitus,  iiift.  lib.  ii. — Dion  Caflius,  hift. — 
Polybius,  lib.  i. — Trebell.  Poll,  in  Valerian.) 


Of  late  years  the  laying  of  bridges  acrofs  rivers,  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  facilitated.  In  the  campaigns  of  1799 
and  1800  in  particular,  this  branch  of  the  military  fcience 
attained  that  pinnacle  of  excellence  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  furpafs.  Few  objefls  prefent  more  varied  details  than 
the  croffing  a river  by  open  force,  and  in  prefence  of  an 
enemy.  In  operations  of  this  kind,  localities  and  other  phy- 
fical  circumftances  differ  fo  infinitely,  and  give  rife  to  fuch 
numerous  combinations  of  advantages  or  difadvantages,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  any  given  precepts  which  may 
be  very  applicable  in  all  cafes.  What  may  be  very  proper 
and  feafible  upon  one  river,  or  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year, 
may  be  imprafticable  elfewhere,  or  in  any  other  period. 
Sometimes  the  neceffaries  for  the  expedition  mull  be  tranf- 
ported  by  water ; at  others,  by  land.  Rivers  which  have 
marftiy  banks,  a fmooth  bed,  an  even  current,  and  a muddy 
bottom,  require  totally  different  precautions  from  thofe  with 
a rapid  and  formidable  current,  which  are  overhung  with 
thick  woods,  or  have  a rocky  bottom.  The  bell  commen- 
tary upon  thefe  feveral  cafes,  will  be  a detailed  account  of 
the  operations  adopted  in  them. 

The  paffages  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French  troops  at  Ur« 
dingen,  Neuwied,  Kehl,  and  Dierlheim  ; at  Reichlingen, 
Atzraoor,  and  Luciftieg  in  Swifferland  j thofe  of  the  Lim- 
mat,  the  Danube,  the  Lech,  the  Inn,  and  finally  of  the 
Mincio,  will  evince  the  progrefs  lately  made  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  bridges  of  pontoons.  Two  of  thefe  have  been 
treated  with  great  precifion  by  an  engineer  in  the  French 
fervice,  whofe  work  well  deferves  the. attention  of  military 
men  in  general.  (Dedon,  relation  des  paffages,  de  la  Lim- 
mat  et  du  Rhin.  Par.  1801,  8vo.) 

Under  this  article  of  bridges  we  may  alfo  mention  portable 
bridges,  eafily  taken  afunder,  and  put  together  again.  M. 
Couplet  mentions  one  of  this  kind,  200  feet  long,  and 
which  40  men  may  carry.  See  Du  Hamel.  Hift.  Roy. 
Acad.  Scienc.  1.  iii.  ^ 5.  c.  4. 

Pendant,  or  hanging  bridges,  called  alfo  phibfophical bridges^ 
are  thofe  which  are  not  fuppoited  by  pofts  or  pillars,  but 
hang  at  large  in  the  air,  being  fuftained  only  at  the  two 
ends  or  hutments.  Of  fuch  bridges,  confifting  of  a fingle 
large  arch,  inftances  have  been  already  mentioned.  Bridges 
of  this  kind  are  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  for  palling  the  tor- 
rents in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  throw  more 
folid  ftruflures  either  of  ftone  or  timber.  Some  of  thefe 
hanging  bridges  are  formed  fo  ftrong  and  broad,  that  loaded 
mules  pafs  along  them.  Ulloa,  tom.  i.  33S.  Dr.  Wallis 
gives  the  defign  of  a timber  bridge,  70  feet  long,  without 
any  pillars,  which  may  be  ufeful  in  places  where  pillars  can- 
not be  conveniently  eredled.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  163,  p.  714. 
Dr.  Plott  informs  us,  that  there  w^as  formerly  a large  bridge 
over  the  caftle-ditch  at  Tutbury  in  Stafford  {hire,  made  of 
pieces  of  timber,  none  much  above  a yard  long,  and  yet  not 
fupported  underneath,  either  with  pillars  or  arch-work,  or 
any  other  fort  of  prop  whatever. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  ancient  Romans 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  conftruftion  and  reparation 
of  bridges;  and  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  building  of 
bridges  was  reckoned  among  the  afts  of  religion.  By  our 
ancient  laws,  pontium  reparatio,  or  the  reparation  of  bridges, 
was  part  of  the  trinoda  necejfitas,  to  which  every  man’s  eftate 
was  fiibjeft.  However,  by  the  great  charter,  9 Hen.  III. 
c.  15.  no  town,  nor  freeman  lhall  be  diftrained  to  make 
bridges  nor  banks,  but  fuch  as  of  old  time,  and  of  right,  have 
been  accuftomed.  And  none  can  be  compelled  to  make 
new  bridges,  where  none  were  ever  before,  otherwife  than  by 
aA  of  parliament.  2 Inft.  701.  By  the  common  law,  fome 
perfons  are-  bound  to  repair  bridges  by  reafon  of  the  tenure 
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of  tlieir  lands  or  tenements;  and  fome  by  reafon  of prefcrip- 
tion  onh’’.  2 Inft.  700.  But  if  a man  make  a bridge  for 
the  common  good  of  all  the  fubjeiSts,  he  is  not  bound  to 
repair  it;  and  if  none  are  obliged  by  tenure  or  prefcription 
at  common  law,  then  the  whole  county  or  franchife  ihall 
repair  it.  2 Inlt.  701.  By  22  H.  VIII.  c.  5.  it  is  enabled, 
that,  as  in  many  places  it  cannot  be  known  and  proved, 
what  hundred,  town,  parifn,  ptrfcn,  or  body  politic,  ought 
to  repair  bridges  broken  in  the  highways,  in  every  fuch  cafe, 
the  faid  bridges,  if  they  be  without  a city  or  town  corporate, 
fhall  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county;  if  within  a 
city  or  town  corporate,  then  by  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  city 
or  town  corporate ; if  part  be  in  one  fnire,  city,  or  town 
corporate,  and  part  in  another,  or  part  within  the  limits  of 
a city  or  town  corporate,  and  p .rt  without,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  (liire,  cities,  or  towns  corporate,  Ov-ill  repair  fuch  part 
as  lies  within  their  limits.  Tne  decays  of  bridges  are  pre- 
fentable  in  the  leet,  or  torn.  2 Inlt.  701.  By  the  above  aft, 
thejufticcs,  or  four  of  them  at  th  leaft,  fliallhave  power  to 
inquire,  hear,  and  determine  in  the  general  fefiions,  of  all 
manner  of  annoyances  of  bridges  broken  in  the  hiijhways, 
to  the  damage  of  the  king’s  liege  people,  and  to  make  fuch 
procefs  and  pains  upon  evert  prefeinmeiit  againft.  fuch  as 
ought  to  be  charged  to  make  o amend  them,  as  the  king’s 
bench  ufually  doth,  or  as  it  fltall  1f  t m bv  t'-.eir  diferetions  to 
be  neceffary  and  c nvenient  tor  the  fpeedy  amendment  of 
fuch  bridges.  Such  part  of  the  highways  as  lies  next  ad- 
joining to  any  ends  of  any  bridges  within  the  fpace  of  300 
feet,  fliall  be  n,ade  and  repaired  as  often  as  neceffary  ; and 
the  julbces  fhall  i-'quirc  into,  and  determine  annoyances  in 
fuch  highways.  By  12  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  no  money  fiiall  be 
applied  to  the  reoa'r  ot  bridge.^,  until  prefcntmrnt  be  made 
by  the  grand  jury  at  the  affizes  or  itflions.  of  their  infuffi- 
ciency,  inconveiii;  ncy,  or  want  of  reparation.  Again,  by 
I Ann.  if.  T.  c.  i§.  no  fine,  iffie,  penalty,  or  forfeiture, 
upon  anv  prefencment  or  iiidiftment  for  not  repairing  bridges, 
or  the  highways  at  the  ends  of  them,  fhall  be  returned  into 
the  exchequer,  but  fnall  be  paid  to  the  treafurer,  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  faid  repairs,  and  not  otherwife:  and  no 
prelentment  or  indiftment  for  not  repairing  bridges,  or 
highways  at  the  ends  of  bridges,  fhall  be  removed  by  “ cer- 
tiorari” out  of  the  county  into  another  court.  Tiie  charges 
of  repairing  and  amending  bridges,  and  highways  at  the 
end.s  of  them,  fliall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  The  four  juftices  in  fcffioii  may  ap- 
point two  furvevors,  with  falaries,^  to  fee  the  bridges 
amended.  22  H.  VIII.  c.  3-  This  bufinefs  of  furveying 
bridges  is  ufually  annexed  by  the  juftices  to  the  office  of  the 
high  conftabies,  with  the  allowance  of  falaries.  The  flat. 
14  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  gives  juftices  the  power  of  changing  the 
fituation  of  bridges,  as  it  enables  them  to  -purchafe  lands 
adjoining  any  county  bridge,  for  the  more  commodious  en- 
larging, and  convenient  rebuilding  the  fame.  By  12  Geo.  II. 
c.  29.  juftices,  at  their  general  or  quarter  feffions,  after 
prefentment  made  by  the  grand  jury  of  bridges  wanting 
reparation,  may  contraft  for  rebuilding  and  repairing  the 
fame,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  feven  years,  at  a certain 
annual  fum.  They  fhall  give  public  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  contraft,  make  contrafts  at  the  moft  reafonable 
prices,  and  take  fecurity  of  the  contraftors  for  due  per- 
formance. 

If  a man  has  toll  for  men  or  cattle  paffing  over  a bridge, 
he  is  to  repair  it.  And  toll  may  be  paid  in  thefe  cafes  by 
prefcription  or  ttatute. 

By  many  fpecial  ftatutes,  enafted  upon  the  occafion,  it 
is  made  felony  to  deftroy  bridges,  &c.  erefted  by  virtue  of 
thefe  afts  of  parliament. 

BsuDGE-wi^erj,  are  officers  of  the  city  of  London,  chofen 
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by  the  citizens,  who  have  certain  fees  and  profits  belonging 
to  their  office,  and  the  care  of  London  bridge,  &c. 

Bridge,  in  Mitjic,  a fmall  wooden  machine  for  ftrings  to 
reft  on,  in  tuning  violins,  tenors,  bafes,  gu-tars,  tnonochords, 
&c.  In  thii^  laft  the  bridges  are  moveable. 

BRIDGEND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Glamorganfliire, 
in  South  Wales,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Og- 
more,  over  which  is  a ftone  bridge,  dividing  the  town  into 
two  parts.  One  of  thefe  is  called  Bridgend,  and  the  other 
Newcalfle.'  The  latter,  being  featedon  high  ground,  com- 
mands fome  vefy  fine  and  extenfive  profptfts.  There  is 
another  part  of  the  town  called  Oldcaftie,  by  way  of  dif- 
ti  iftion  from  the  fermfr,  each  of  which  was  formerly  pro- 
tefted  by  a caHle,  and  fome  remains  of  both  are  ftill  Handing. 
At  Oldcaftie  is  a chapel  of  eafe  under  Coity,  that  being  the 
mother-church;  and  at  Newcaftle  is  a large  well-built  paiifh 
church.  The  river  Ogmore  abounds  with  faimon,  trout, 
fewin,  and  various  other  fifli,  with  which  the  markets  arc 
generally  well  fupplied.  The  foil  round  Bridgend  is  fertile 
and  wrU  cultivated  ; and  the  town  is  aifo  i.n  a ftate  of  con- 
fiderable  improvement.  The  agiicultuial  lociety  of  the 
county  has  eftabliflied  a woollen  m.antifaftory  in  this  town, 
and  fupplied  it  witii  different  machines.  About  two  milts 
eaft  is  the  vii  age  of  Coity,  where  are  the  remains  of  a very 
large  and  venerable  caftle,  which,  next  to  Caerphdly,  was 
the  largeft;  in  South  Wales.  Bridgend  has  a good  weekly 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs  annually.  It  i,s  20 
miles  from  Cardiff',  181  W.  from  London;  contains  j6SS 
houfes,  and  7140  inhabitants.  Malkin’s  Tour  in  South 
Wales,  4to.  1804. 

BRIDGENORTH,  a large  ancient  borough  towm  of 
Shropflffre,  Eng'and,  is  built  on  the  top  and  declivities  of  a 
hill,  which  rifes  ffeeply  from  the  river  Severn.  It  covers  a 
conliderable  extent  of  ground;  many  of  the  ftreets  are  nar- 
row, and  fome  alleys  which  lead  Irom  thofe  to  the  river, 
confift  of  long  flights  of  fteps,  Bridgenorth  appears  to 
have  obtained  lome  confcquence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ethel- 
fleda,  wife  of  king  Ethelred;  and  was  fortified  and  fur- 
liilhed  with  a caftle  by  Robert  de  Bellelme,  or  Beliafme, 
fon  of  Roger  de  Mor.tgomere,  in  the  tinie  cf  Henry  I. 
Collefting  a few  affociates,  he  here  made  a ttand  againft  the 
forces  of  that  monarch,  but,  being  vanqiiiflied,  was  obliged 
to  fly  into  Normandy  ^ where,  according  to  Speed,  he  con- 
tinued to  “ blow  thofe  embers  that  others  had  kindled.” 
The  caftle  at  this  place  appears  to  have  been  of  great  extent 
.and  importance,  and  was  moftly  occupied  by  the  Normans 
during  their  wars  againft  the  Weilb.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  it  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  Hugh  de 
Burnell,  a favourite  of  that  monarch,  whofe  remains  were 
interred  at  Hales  Owen  church  in  this  county.  In  the  civil 
wars,  this  caftle  was  the  feene  of  a violent  ftruggle  between 
the  forces  of  the  king  and  thofe  of  the  parliammt.  It  was 
then  much  battered;  and  one  of  the  toweis,  which  now  leans 
about  ten  degrees  out  of  the  perpendicular,  was  then  partly 
undermined.  The  lingular  poiition  of  this  building  very 
much  refembles  one  at  Pifa  in  Italy,  and  is  often  contem- 
plated with  wonder  by  the  paffing  traveller.  Part  of  the  fite 
of  the  caftle  is  occupied  by  a large  handlome  new  church, 
and  at  the  otherend  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  church,  which- 
fuffered  much  in  its  ornaments,  painted  glafs,  &c.  in  the 
above  wars. 

Bridgenorth  is  feparated  into  two  parts,  divided  by  the 
Severn,  and  refpeftively  called,  from  their  re  alive  fitua- 
tions,  upper  and  lower  town.  The  hill  on  which  the  for- 
mer ftands  rifes  almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  river,  and 
confifts  moftly  of  folid  rock, 'in  which  many  cellars  are' 
excavated. 

This  borough  had  feveral  privileges  granted  it  by  charters 

from 
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from  Henry  II.  and  king  John;  and  returned  members  to 
parliament  ah  or'igme.  It  is  governed  by  two  burgcffeSj  an- 
nually ele(Sed  o'.it twenty-four  aldermen  ; and  the  right 
of  eledlion  is  veiled  in  tbeburgefles  and  freemen  within  and 
without  the  borough,  amounting  to  about  700.  There  are  a 
large  well  fnpp  ied  weekly  maricet  on  Saturdays,  and  three 
annual  fairs.  The  town  contains  945  houfes,  and  440R  in- 
habitants, 38o6of  whom  are  employed  in  the  manufadlures 
and  tra<le  of  the  nlace. 

David  Caldwell  died  at  Bridgenorth  in  November  1796, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  107  years.  He  was  ’f<Brn  in  the  army 
in  the  fliire  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  lerved  as  a drummer  in 
king  William’s  army,  and  many  years  a loldier  under  queen 
Anne.  He  perfectly  retained  his  factjities  to  the  lall. 
Camden’s  Britannia.  Magna  Britannia.  Hiilory  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Great  Britain, 

BRIDGES,  Jam Es,  in  puhlifhed,  in  1751,  a 

well-known  work  on  the  fubjedt  of  farriery,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  verfcd,  with  the  following  quaint 
title  ; “ No  Foot,  no  Horfe;  or,  an  Efl'ay  on  the  Anatomy 
ef  the  Foot  of  a Horlt.  V/ith  parcfcniar  Diredlioiis  for 
the  Cure  of  the  chief  internal  Diieafes  the  Horfe  is  fubjedl 
to.”  With  plates,  8vo  London.  Elaller.  B'b.  Anat. 

BRIDGET,  Sr . \n  Heraldry , an  order  of  knighthood 
inllitutedin  S-veden  in  1466.  They  wore  to  oppofe  herefy, 
fecure  the  corifl  les  of  the  kingdom,  bury  the  dead,  fuccour 
widows  and  fatherltls  children,  and  to  keep  up  hofpitality. 
Tneir  enfign  was  a croL  of  eight  points,  four  of  which  were 
moline,  the  other  Rower  de  iis,  azure,  and  under  a tongue 
of  five  proper.  This  badge  or  enfign  was  embroidered  on  a 
Ihort  white  robe. 

BRIDGE-TOWN,  in  Geography,  the  capital  of  the 
ifland  of  Barbadoes,  fituate  in  tiic  louth- wellern  part  of  the 
Lfland,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Michael,  and  in  the  mnermolt  part 
of  Cailifle  bay.  This  bay  is  large  enough  to  contain  400 
Ihips,  being  one  league  and  a half  long,  and  one  broad  ; but 
the  bottom  of  it  is  foul,  and  apt  to  cut  the  cables.  The 
town  lies  at  the  entrance  of  St.  George’s  valley,  which  runs 
feveral  miles  into  the  country.  It  has  a free-fehool,  an 
hofpital,  and  a college,  founded  and  liberally  endowed  by 
colonel  Codrington  ; but  itsfiiccefs  is  faid  not  to  have  an- 
fwered  the  defigns  of  its  founder.  It  has  alfo  commodious 
wharfs  for  loading  and  unloading  goods,  and  is  well  defended 
by  a number  of  fort^  ; fuch  as  James  fort  on  the  well,  V/il- 
lughby’s  fort  on  a tongue  of  land  running  into  the  fea, 
Needham’s  fort,  and  St.  Anne’s  fort,  which  lies  more 
within  the  land.  But  thus  lecured  from  foreign  enemies, 
it  is  very  fnbjeft  to  hurricanes,  and  it  has  often  fuffered  by 
fires.  It  was  burnt  down  in  1688  ; and  in  175^6,  1766, 
and  1767*  tfic  greatell  part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed. 
Before  the  devaftation  occafioned  by  the  two  lad  of  thefe 
fires,  it  contained  1500  houfes,  moftly  conftrudled  of  brick, 
very  elegant,  and  faid  to  be  the  finell  and  larged  in  all  the 
Caribbeeiflands;  the  town  has  been  firice  rebuilt. ; but  it  had 
fcarcely  rifen  from  its  ruins,  before  it  was  made  a fe.ene 
of  defolation  by  a.  violent  dorm  in  1780.  See  Barba- 
BOES.  It  is  again  recovering  its  former  folendonr.  The 
ftreets  are  paved,  and  the  houfes  lofty,  and  we'l  built.  The 
church  of  St.  Michael  is  as  large  and  beautiful  as  irtany  ca- 
thedrals, and  is  funiidied  with  an  excellent  organ  and  ring 
of  bells,  and  a curious  clock.  Upon  the  whole,  the  town 
iededituteof  few  eleganci.-s  or  accommodations  for  enter- 
tainment and  amufement  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities 
of  Europe.  This  is  the  feat  of  the  governor,  council,  af- 
fembly,  and  court  of  chancery,  he.  Within  a mile  of  the 
town  to  the  north-ead,  'the  governor  has  a handfom.e  coun- 
try  villa,  built  by  the  aflembly,  called  “ Pilgrims.”  The 
number  of  militia  for  Bridge-town  and  the  precinft  of  St. 


Michael  is  i2od  men,  who  are  called  the  royal  regiinent  of 
foot-guards.  Picket  boats  have  been  lately  eftablifbed  to 
carry  letters  to  and  from  Great  Britain  monthly.  The  ad- 
jacent grounds  are  low  and  flat,  and  were  often  overflowed 
, by  the  fpring  tides,  which  rendered  the  fituaturn  of  the 
towm  infalubr»o-up;  but  mod  of  them  have  been  drained, 
and  it  i.s  now  reckoned  as  healthy  as  any  place  in  theillaad. 
N.  lat.  ] 3°  9’  30".  W.  long.  60°  2'  3c'k 

Bridge-town,  a pod-tov/n  of  America  in  Cumberland 
coiin'y,  and  dillriifl  of  Maine,  having  Elebrori  on  the  N.W. 
and  Bakers-town  (on  the  wed  fide  of  Androfeoggin  river) 
on  the  S.E.;  which  three  fettlements  lie  on  the  northern 
fide  of  little  Androfeoggin  riv.-r.  It  contains  646  inhabit- 
ants; and  lies  40  mdes  N.W.  from  Poriiai'd,  and  ij6 
N. E.  from  B don.  Br.dge-town  confiftr.  of  large  hills  and 
vailies;  the  highland  affords  r^d  o.ak  of  large  fize,  a.nd  the 
vallies  are  covered  with  lock  maple,  bafs,  afh,  birch,  pine, 
and  hemlock.  In  this  diftridl  is  a pond,  on  the  tall  fic’e  of 
which  is  a cove,  extending  about  rco  reds  farther  to  th.c 
ead  than  the  general  courle  of  the  fliore,  and  lo  (hallow,  that 
a man  may  wade  rods  into  the  pond.  On  the  bottoni  of 
this  cove  are  dones  of  various  fizes,  which  appear  to  have 
an  annual  motion  towards  the  fhore,  though  lome  o(  tt  em 
are  two  or  three  tons  in  weight.  The  fliore  of  the  cove  is 
lined  wdth  thefe  denes,  which  I'et-m  to  have  moved  cut  of  the 
water. 

Bridge-town,  the  chief  town  of  Cumberland  county- 
in  New  J'-rfey,  near  it-  centre;  50  m.iies  S.S.E.  of  Phila- 
delphia, So  S.  by  E.  of  ’i'renton,  and  145  S.W.  of  New 
York. — Alfo,  a pod-tov\n  ot  Cumberland  county,  on  Co- 
hanzie  creek,  35  miles  8.  from  Philadelphia  — Alfo,  a pod- 
town  in  Qiieen’s  county,  Maryland,  lying  on  the  vvtllcrn 
fide  of  Tuckahoe  creek,  8 miles  E.  from  Centreville,  as  far 
S.E.  from  Church. hill,  and  65  S.W.  from.  Philadelph.ia. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Kent  county  in  the  fame  date,  feated  ou 
the  north  bank  of  Cheder  river,  7 milts  S.E.  from  Crufi 
Roads,  and  qfoutherly  from  Ne-wmarket. 

Bridge-town,  in  the  ifland  of  Antigua.  See'  Wil- 
loughby Bay. 

BRIDGEWATER  is  a large,  populous  borough,  and 
market  town  of  Somerfetlhire,  England,  feated  on  the 
river  Parret,  which  winds  in  a bold  dream  hence  toward.? 
the  eduary  of  the  Bridol  channel.  The  town  is  fituated  iri 
a flat  and  rather  woody  country,  having  rich  moors  to  the 
north  and  ead.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  import- 
arce  than  at  prefent,  as  it  has  fuffered  material  injury  by 
means  of  conflagration.s,  and  various  vicifliiudes  of  war- 
fare; particularly  in  1645.  when  the  town  was  befieged 
bv  the  parliament’s  army  under  the  comrnand  o(  fir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  committed  great  devadations.  The  mar- 
kets are  on  Thurfdays  and  Saturdays;  and  for  th.e  ac- 
commodation of  tho(e  who  frequf-nt  them,  a fpacious  and 
convenient  market-fioufe  has  been  lately  ereiled.  There  are 
alfo  four  annual  fairs.  Bridgewater  is  a very  ancient  corp', 
ration,  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  two  aldci men,  and 
twenty -tour  common-councilmen.  The  town  was  formerly 
protected  by  a cadie,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  demo- 
liflicd  during  the  civil  wars.  It  was  in  the  cadle  yard,  of 
cadie  fields  at  Bridgewater,  that  the  duke  of  Monmoutli  en- 
camped his  raw  and  undifeiplined  troops,  previoufiy  to  his 
battle  on  Sedgemoor,  where  he  was  defeated.  The  cadle  and 
n^.nor  were  formerly  held  by  the  queens  of  England.  The 
corporation  have  alfo  their  peculiar  manor  within  the  town. 
The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  a large  handfome 
druflure,  with  a to  wer  and  fpire  at  the  weft  end.  Avery 
fine  altar  piece  was  given  by  the  Hon,  Anne  Powlett.  Here 
was  formerly  an  ancient  hofpital  founded  by  William  Bri- 
were  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  but  not  a veftige  ot  it  re- 
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mains.  Bridgewater  fends  two  members  to  parliament ; arid 
the  right  of  voting  is  veiled  iji  the  inhabitant  houfeholders 
paying  fcot  and  lot.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation,  con- 
lifting  of  the  manor  of  the  borough,  the  great  and  fmall 
tythes,  with  fome  manors  in  Dorfetihire,  are  valued  at 
5000I.  per  annum.  The  authority  of  the  magiftrates  ex- 
tends throughout  the  parifli,  and  the  corporation  are  con- 
fervators  of  the  river  Parret.  Tne  burgeifes  are  free  in  all 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  except  London  and  Dublin  ; 
and  the  fheriff  of  Scmerfetihire  cannot  fend  any  procefs  into 
the  borough,  it  havmg  been  made  a county  within  itfelf  by 
Henry  Vlll.  It  was  made  a free  borough  by  kmg  John, 
a mayor  town  bv  Henry  IV.  and  fent  to  parliament  23d 
Edward  I.  This  boron/h  was  formerly  under  the  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  Bubb  DoJdington,  and  has  been  the  objeft 
of  ftrong  conteft  in  different  eleftions.  The  Midfummer 
county  feffions  are  conftantly  held  here;  and  the  affizes  every 
other  year.  At  the  port  the  manufaiftures  of  Manchefter,  Li- 
verpool, and  Birmingham,  &c.  are  landed  for  t'le  ufe  of  the 
weilern  counties.  The  duties  paid  for  im.ports  are  very  con- 
liderable.  Coals  are  alfo  brought  from  the  Welch  coaft  to 
fupply  the  town  and  ueighboarhood ; the  duty  on  which  for 
feven  years  was  eilimated  at  between  16  and  17,000!.  Thirty- 
two  vcffels  belong  to  the  port  from  20  to  120  tons  bur- 
then. The  t'wn  contains  493  houfes,  and  3634  inhabi- 
tants, 9S6  of  whom  are  engaged  in  trade  and  manufadlures. 
The  houfes  are  built  in  an  irregular  manner;  but  the  prin- 
cipal llreet  is  wide,  ai  d well  paved.  The  quay  is  alio  large 
and  commodious.  There  are  feveral  m.  eting-houfes  for 
prefbyterians,  anabapUlls,  and  quakers;  and  it  is  a fingular 
circutnftance,  that  in  one  of  thcfc  there  is  a pew  appropriated 
for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  fhonld  they  be  of  that  perfua- 
fion.  Bridgewater  is  147  miles  W.  from  London,  and  13  S. 
from  the  Briltol  channel.  A fiiburb  called  Eaftover,  is 
joined  to  the  town  by  a ftrongftone  bridge.  See  Sedgemoor. 
Collinfon’s  Hillory  of  Somerfetfhire,  vol.  iii.  410.  1791. 

Bridgewater,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Grafton 
county,  New  Hampfhire,  incorporated  in  1769,  and  contain- 
ing 664  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfliip  of  Somerfet  county> 
in  New  jerfey,  containing  2378  inhabitants,  including  357 
flaves. — Alfo,  a conlii?erable  townfhip  in  Plymouth  county, 
Maffachufets,  containing  5200  inhabitants,  of  whom  many 
are  manufaflurers  of  hardware,  nails,  &c. ; about  30  miles 
E.  of  S.  from  Bolton. — Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Windfor  county, 
Vermont,  about  33  miles  N.E.  of  Bennington,  incorporated 
in  i7?3’  containing  780  inhabitants. 

BRIDLE,  from  la  bride,  Fr.  in  the  Manege,  is  an 
inftrument  for  the  guidance  and  management  of  the  horfe 
by  the  hand,  and  is  compofed  of  the  bitts  and  reins,  which 
fee. 

It  is  probable,  that  fome  time  mull  have  elapfed  before 
the  inftrument  called  a bitt  was  ufed  for  the  government  of 
horfes,  by  putting  it  into  their  mouths.  By  looking  back 
into  antiquity  for  the  pradlices  of  paft  times,  and  the  origin 
of  many  cuftoms  defcendcd  to  us,  we  every  where  find  the 
greateft  plainntfs  and  fimplicity  in  their  firft  Hate;  and  the 
more  ancient,  the  ruder  and  fimpler  they  were.  The  ftyle 
of  architecture,  tfie  fafhion  of  the  habits  and  drefles  of  early 
tim“s,  the  method  of  preparing  food,  and  many  articles 
befides,  are  convincing  proofs  of  this  aflfertion.  By  degrees 
light  broke  m,  and  men  advanced  progrcfiively  from  one 
improvement  to  another.  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  in 
ancient  Greece  many  of  the  terms  appmoriated  to  naviga- 
tion were  alfo  ufed  in  horfemanflilp.  The  word  or 

kcles,  which  fignifies  a runner,  ferved  hkewife,  as  Suidas 
fays,  to  denote  light  failing  veffels,  and  fwift  horfes.  Homer 
calls  fliips  horfes  of  the  fea;  and  the  pilot,  the  ceachoiaa 
Vol.  V. 


or  driver  of  the  veflTel.  Pindar  calls  a bridle  an  anchor ; and 
in  this  fenfe  Neptune  may  properly  be  called  the  inventor  of 
the  horfe,  which  implied  no  more  than  a fhip.  Thefe  little 
obfervations  are  only  offered  to  the  reader  as  an  argument 
that  bitts  and  bridles  were  ufed  in  the  moft  diftant  ages  ; 
but  at  what  exaift  period  to  fix  their  origin,  is  a tafle  by  no 
means  eafy  to  perform.  It  is  probable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
people  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  prompted  by  tlicir 
neceffities,  and  afling  from  them  alone,  made  no  other  ufe 
cf  the  horfe  at  firft  than  what  might  be  for  domeftic  pur- 
pofes,  teaching  him  to  fubmit  to  carry /men  and  burdens; 
and  having  reconciled  and  made  him  patient,  they  taught 
him,  by  degrees,  to  diftinguifh  and  obey  the  different  founds 
of  the  voice,  as  well  as  to  be  direifted  by  the  guidance  of  a 
fwitch  or  wand  which  the  rider  carried  in  his  hand. 

“ It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  they  made  ufe  of  cords  or 
thongs  to  ftop  and  confine  the  horfe  in  any  place  where 
they  chofe  he  Ihould  ftay.  I'hefe  cords  they  faftentd  round 
the  horfe’s  neck,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  figures,  though  of  a 
much  later  date,  carved  upon  Trajan’s  pillar  at  Rome.  Thele 
ropes  hanging  down  from  the  necks  of  horfes,  are  imagined 
to  have  fuggefted  the  firft  hint  of  traces  for  drawing  ma- 
chines. Strabo  fays  that  the  Moors,  ori^fricans,  ufed  cords 
for  bridles.  It  is  probable  to  think,  that  after  a time  they 
might  difeover,  that  if  a cord  was  put  into  the  mouth',  or  at 
lead  over  the  nofe,  like  our  halters,  which  may  be  ufed  both 
ways  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  be  a more  effetlual  method 
of  guiding  and  controlling  the  horfe;  and  hence  is  derived 
the  fuppofed  origin  of  bridles,  which,  in  after  ages,  have 
been  multiplied  in  fuch  numbers,  and  under  fuch  a variety 
of  fhapes,  increafing  and  improving  as  men  grew  more  Ikil- 
fui  in  riding,  and  applied  it  to  fundry  purpofes.”  Berenger, 
Hift.  and  Art  of  Horfemanlhip,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

When  bridles  came  into  fafliion,  the  moft  remarkable  were 
thofe  called  “ lupata,”  having  bits  of  iron  refembling 
wolves’  teeth,  to  which  Horace  refers,  !.  i.  od.  8. 

“ Cur  neque  militaris 
Inter  tequales  equitat,  Gallica  nec  lupatis, 
Temperat  ora  fraenis  ?” 

Virgil  (Georg,  ii.  1.  1 13.)  feems  to  aferibe  the  firft  inven- 
tion of  them  to  the  Lapithse,  or  Centaurs,  who  inhabited  a 
town  in  Theffaly,  ca’led  “ Pelethronium,”  when  he  fays, 

“ Fraena  Pelethronii  lapithas,  gyrofque  dedere 
Impofiti  dorfo. ■” 

But  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  he  fpeaks  of  bridles,  as  in- 
vented cot  by  the  Lapiths,  but  by  a perfon  of  that  nation, 
whofe  name  was  Pelethronius,  to  whom  Pliny  (H.N.  1.  vii. 
c.  36.)  attributes  the  invention  of  them. 

Bridle,  in  Anatomy.  See  Fr2enum. 

Bridle,  among  Surgeons,  is  a kind  of  bandage  contrived 
for  retaining  the  low'er  jaw  in  its  place. 

Bridle,  fcolding,  or  Brank,  an  inftrument  formerly 
ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  Staffordlhire,  for 
corre&ing  fcolding  w'omen.  It  confifts  of  a k'nd  of  head- 
piece,  which  opens  and  inclofes  the  head,  whilft  an  iron 
appendage  is  put  into  the  mouth,  and  takes  particular  hold 
ot  the  tongue,  which  it  effeduaUy  keeps  from  ftirrii*g;  thus 
harnc-ffed,  the  offender  is  led  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets. 
A figure  and  defcription  of  the  Staftordfliire  bndle  is  given 
by  Dr,  Plott,  who  prefers  it  to  the  ducking-ftool,  which 
not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  alfo  gives 
the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  fucccfiive  dips;  to  neither  of 
which  inconveniences  this  inftrument  is  liable. 

BRiDLE-rZiai?;,  in  Hnjbandry,  a name  given  by  our  farmers 
to  a part  of  the  ftrudture  of  their  plough.  This  is  an 
iron  chain  of  feveral  links,  faftened  at  one  end  to  the 
beam  of  the  plough,  near  that  part  where  the  collar  receives 
Sf  the 
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th?  tow-chain;  and  faftened  at  its  other  end  to  the  flake 
of  the  plough,  or  to  that  upright  piece  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  left  crowftaff,  and  at  its  bottom  pins  in  the  tow- 
chain  ; this  flake  is  faftened  to  the  crowftaff,  fometimes 
by  the  end  of  this  bridle-chain^  and  fometims  by  a wythe 
or  cord. 

BaiDLE-^awf/,  in  the  Manege,  fignifies  thehorfeman’s  left- 
hand,  in  refpecl  of  which  the  right-hand  is  called  the  fpear 
or  fword-hand. 

Bridles,  in  Sea  language,  denote  the  upper  part  of  the 
moorings  in  the  king’s  harbour?,  to  ride  (liips  of  war. 

Bridles  of  the  low -line.  See  Bow-//ne. 

BRIDLINGTON,  or  Burlington  as  fometimes  writ- 
ten, in  Geography,  is  a fea  port  town  of  the  eafl  ridmg  of 
Yorkhire  in  England.  It  is  built  on  the  fliore  of  a bay,  to 
which  it  gives  name,  which  is  found  to  be  a fafe  harbour  for 
veffds,  when  the  wind  is  ftrong  from  the  N.N.W.  and  N.E., 
being  fecured  by  two  projeAing  piers  of  confiderable  extent, 
running  out  obliquely  into  the  fea,  and  rendering  the  entrance 
very  narrow.  The  principal  trading  veffels  are  colliers,  and 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  connefted  with  thefe.  Here  was 
formerly  a priory  of  black  canons,  founded  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  The  church  has  been  large,  but  its  choir,  tran- 
fepts,  and  fteeple,  have  been  entirely  deftroyed,  leaving  only 
the  nave  for  parochial  fervice.  A Mr.  William  Huffier 
was  a confiderable  benefaftor  to  the  town,  and  in  the  :6th 
Charles  II.  Richard'  Boyle  baron  Clifford  was  created  earl  of 
Burlington,  (fiom  this  town).  In  the  8th  William  III., 
and  ift  of  George  I.  afts  of  parliament  were  obtained  to 
repair  the  piers,  &c.  of  the  harbour.  Bridlington  is  now 
frequented  as  a bathing  place;  it  lies  at  about  lo  miles  S.W. 
of  Flamborough-head,  40  eafl  of  York,  and  206  north  from 
London.  The  houfes  amount  to  707,  and  inhabitants  to 
3:30.  Gough’s  edition  of  Cam'den’s  Britannia. 

BRIDON,  or  Bridoon,  in  the  Manege,  is  derived 
from  the  French  Bridan,  a diminutive  of  la  bride.  By 
la  bride,  the  French  denote  the  reins  going  to  the  curb; 
and  by  bridon,  the  reins  going  to  the  fnafile  or  leffer  bit, 
which  is  held  in  referve  in  cafe  of  any  accident  with  the 
former.  In  the  Englifh  language,  it  is  called  a bridoon, 
and  a very  different  ufe  is  made  of  it.  The  reins  of  the 
bridoon  pafs  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  horfe’s  head,  through  a 
loop  hanging  from  the  head  flail,  and  from  thence  to  the 
hook  of  the  faddle,  for  they  arc  only  ufed  in  harneffed 
horfes  at  prefent,  efpecially  of  the  richer  orders  of  fociety, 
and  where  elegance  of  appearance  is  confidered. 

The  rein  fo  difpoled  draws  againft  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  and  not  upon  the  bars,  as  the  fnaffle  does,  and  tends 
more  forcibly  to  elevate  the  head,  as  the  curb  does  todeprefs 
it;  though  they  are  often  ufed  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  the 
fnaffle  having  an  intermediate  tffeft. 

Bridles  of  late  have  been  conilrufted  with  a property, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  bridoon,  to  be  ufed  with  the  hand, 
the  rein  paffiog  from  the  head  flail,  through  a tube  or  pipe 
placed  in  the  fituation  of  the  crofs  piece  of  the  fnaffle,  to  the 
hand  ; fo  that  v.'hen  drawn  tight  agamfl  the  mouth,  it  preffes 
the  cheeks  upwards,  and  ftiortens  the  head  flail,  which  has 
not  a good  appearance.  A ring  is  alfo  fixed  to  this  hollow 
crofs  piece  for  the  reins,  as  in  the  ordinary  fnaffle,  fo  that 
the  rider  has  it  in  his  option  to  ufe  either. 

BRIDPORT,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  borough,  market 
and  manufafturingtown  of  Dorfetfliire,  England,  is  fitnaced 
in  a vale  at  the  dillance  of  about  one  mile  north  of  Bridport 
bay.  It  is  nearly  furrounded  by  eminences,  fome  of  which 
affume  a conical  fliape  ; and  on  its  weflern  and  eaftern  fidcs, 
run  two  fmall  rivulets,  which  are  highly  ufcful  to  the 
mamifafturers.  Seated  on  the  great  weflern  road,  at  the 
dittangc  of  miles  S.W.  from  London,  it  detives  many 


advantages  from  travellers,  and  further  advantages  from  I’tf 

contiguity  to  the  Englifh  channel. 

It  feems  to  have  been  a very  confiderable  town  before  the 
conquefl,  as  it  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Domefday  Book  r 
“ In  Edward  the  Confeffor’s  time  here  were  120  houfes, 
fubjeft  to  every  fervice  to  the  king,  and  paying  geld  for  5 
hides,  viz.  to  the  ufe  of  the  king’s  domeftics,  (Hufcarles) 
I a mark  of  filver,  except  the  cufloms  pertaining  to  the 
farm  of  one  night  for  one  night’s  lodging.  Here  was  one 
mint-mafter,  who  paid  to  the  king  one  mark  of  filver,  and 
20  (hillings  on  the  charge  of  coinage.  Now  there  arc  but 
ICO  houfes,  and  the  remaining  20  are  ruined,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  unable  to  pay  the  tax.”  The  manor 
anciently  belonged  to,  and  was  held  of  the  crown,  in  fee- 
farm  by  the  burge'ffes,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  The 
town  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  Henry  the 
III.,  who  granted  “ to  the  men  of  Bridport  that  the 
village  fhould  be  a free  borough  ; and  that  they  and  their 
heirs  (hould  hold  it,  with  all  liberties,  &c.  paying  yearly  to 
the  exchequer  at  Michaelmas,  the  farm  which  they  ufually 
paid,  and  40?.  for  the  increafe  of  the  village.”  The  charter 
now  in  force  was  g.rantfd  by  Charles  II.  The  earliell 
return  to  parliament  was  made  in  the  twenty-third  of  Ed- 
ward I.  The  right  of  eleftion  is  veiled  in  the  inhabitant 
houfeholders,  paying  fcot  and  lot,  and  the  number  of 
voters  is  about  t6o.  This  town  does  not  feem  memorable 
for  any  hiftorical  tranfaflion,  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  alternately  the  quarters  of  the  royal  and  parliament’s 
troops  during  the  civil  wars ; and  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s 
rebellion,  feveral  exceffes  were  committed  here  by  his  forces. 
In  1683',  the  town  exhibited  a folemn  feene,  when  twelve 
of  its  inhabitants  were  executed  for  being  aftively  concerned 
in  that  rebellion.  The  town  is  large,  and  i.as  a very  refpeft- 
able  appearance;  many  of  the  houfes  being  new  brick 
buildings,  and  its  principal  ftreets  are  broad  and  fpacious. 
The  number  of  houfes  is  2S8;  of  inhabitants  3 1 1 7,  who 
are  principally  fupported  by  the  manufacture  of  feins,  and 
nets  of  a.l  forts,  lines,  twines,  and  fmall  cordage,  as  well  as 
fail-cloths.  Large  quantities  of  thefe  articles  are  exported 
to  America  and  the  Welt  India  iflands  ; but  the  greater  part 
is  confumed  in  the  Newfoundland  and  Britiflj  fifheries;  it 
being  computed  that  upwards  of  tons  of  hemp  and  flax 
are  worked  up  annually.  This  manufacture  was  fo  flou- 
rilliing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  cordage  for 
the  whole  Englilh  navy  was  ordered  to  be  made  exciufivelf 
here,  or  within  five  miles  of  the  place.  A handfome  market- 
houfe  and  town-hall  has  been  eredted  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Here  were  formerly  feveral  religious  foundations,  no  relics 
of  which  now  appear.  Here  are  alfo  a charity-fchool» 
three  alms  houfes,  and  a gaol.  The  church  is  a large  an- 
cient pile  of  buildiag,  in  the  form  of  a crofs ; the  tower  in  the 
centre  of- the  ftriidture  is  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  battle- 
ments. The  diflenters  in  this  town  have  meeting-houfes,  and 
are  both  numerous  and  refpeftabie.  The  haven  is  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brit,  a mile  fouth  of  the  town.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Bridport  was  of  any  confequence  in  ma- 
ritime affairs ; and  although  feveral  attempts  have  been  made 
to  make  it  a port,  they  have  all  proved  intffedlual.  The  cliffs 
here  arecompofed  of  fand,  though  the  furrounding  country  is 
covered  with  lime-llone  full  of  (heils.  The  height  of  the  cliffs 
is  in  fome  places  nearly  200  feet ; and  they  contain  belemnitse 
and  other  feffils ; befides  pyrites,  gypfurn,  hepatic  ore,  &c. 
Giles  de  Bridport,  confeerated  bifhop  of  Salifbury  March 
XI,  1256,  was,  according  to  Leland,  “ caullid  Britport, 
becanfe  he  was  borne,”  in  this  town.  The  markets  are 
Wednefday  and  Saturday  : and  there  are  three  fairs  annu* 
ally.  Hutchins’s  Hiftory  of  Dorfetfhire,  vol.  i. 

Bridport, 
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BRiDPORTi  a towndilp  in  America,  vn  Addifon  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  cad  fliore  of  lake  Champlain,  oppofite 
Crown  point,  and  W.  of  Middlebury. 

BRIDY,  orBREDY,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
Arabian  Irak  ; 140  miles  N.W.  of  Baflbra. 

BRIE,  the  name,  before  the  revolution,  of  a dillrift 
of  France,  fituated  partly  in  Champagne,  and  partly  in  the 
Ifle  of  France,  and  called  from  its  particular  fituation  “ Brie 
ChampenoHe,”  and  “ Brie  Fran9oife,”  or  “ Brie  Parficnne.” 
The  principal  towns  are  Meaux,  Provins,  and  Chateau 
Thierry. 

Brie  fur  Hleres,  or  Brie  Comte  Robert,  fo  called  from 
Robert  of  France,  count  Dreux,  a former  poffelTor,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Melun,  feated  on 
the  Yerre,  and  3^  pods  S.E.  of  Paris.  The  place  contains 
2571,  and  the  canton  8089  inhabitants ; the  territory  com- 
prehends  170  kiliometres,  and  communes. 

BRIEC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Fini- 
fterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Q^im- 
perj  S'!  leagues  N N.E.  of  Quimper.  The  town  contains 
^000,  and  the  canton  4735  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 222-i  kiliometres,  and  2 communes. 

BRIEF,  formed  from  the  French  bref,  of  the  Latin 
brevis,  which  lignifies  the  fame,  denotes  a thing  of  Ihort  ex- 
tent or  duration.  It  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a fummary, 
or  fhort  date  of  a thing  ; and  alfo  for  an  aft  or  writing 
drawn  up  by  a notary. 

Brief  attejied,  Breve  tejlatum,  a public  inftrument  clothed 
with  the  proper  formalities. 

Brief  of  devifng.  Brevis  divifxonalis , denotes  a lall  will 
or  teftament,  or  devise. 

V>K\ZT  of  an  oath.  Breve  facramenti,  an  inftrument  made 
on  oath,  and  authenticated  by  the  fubfcription  of  wit- 
nefles. 

Brief  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a judicial  epiftle,  direfted  by  a lord 
or  other  fuperior  to  his  fubjefts  or  dependents,  enjoining 
fomethiiig  to  be  done  or  forborn.  In  which  fenfe,  we  fay, 
the  lord’s,  king’s,  bifhop’s,  or  pope’s  brief. 

Brief  alfo  denotes  the  territory  or  diftrift  within  which 
the  lord’s  brief  had  courfe.  In  which  fenfe,  we  meet  with 
the  biftiop’s  brief,  breve  epifcopi,  the  count’s  brief,  breve 
comitis,  8cc. 

Brief,  alfo  denotes  the  yearly  revenue  arifing  out  of  the 
lands  ufually  defcribed  in  britfs. 

Brief,  Breve,  in  Common  Lava,  is  fo  called  quia  brevi- 
ter  intentionem  profercntis  exponit,  becaufe  couched  in  a few 
plain  words  without  preamble,  &c.  See  Breve. 

Brief  alfo  fignifies  an  abridgment  of  the  client’s  cafe,  made 
out  for  the  inftruftion  of  counfel,  on  a trial  at  law  ; in  which 
the  cafe  of  the  party  is  to  be  briefly  but  fully  ftated  , the 
proofs  mu  ft  be  placed  in  due  order,  and  proper  anfwers  made 
to  whatever  may  be  objefted  againft  the  c'aufe  of  the  client  by 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  in  preparing  this,  great  care  is  requi- 
fite,  that  nothing  be  omitted  to  endanger  the  caufe.  An 
attachment  has  been  granted  againft  a party  and  his  attorney, 
for  furreptitioufiy  getting  poffeffion  of  the  brief  of  a counfel 
on  the  other  fide,  and  applying  the  fame  to  an  improper  pur- 
pofe  in  his  defence,  i Bro.  P.  C.  5 19.  Although  a brief  is 
not  of  itfelf  evidence  aganft  the  party  for  whom  it  is  prepared, 
yet  as  a difeovery  of  the  fecrets  and  merits  of  his  cafe  may 
be  produftive  of  perjury  or  fubornation  of  perjury,  and 
thereby  obftruft  the  jiiftice  of  the  court  in  which  the  fuit 
is  depending  ; the  obtaining  of  it  in  a furreptitious  manner 
is  an  offence  highly  deferving  cenfure  and  punilhment. 

Brief,  in  Scots  LaWf  a writ  iffued  from  the  chancery, 
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direfted  to  any  judge-ordinary,  commanding  and  authorifing 
that  judge  to  call  a jury  to  inquire  into  the  cafe  mentioned 
iu  the  brief,  and  upon  their  verdift  to  pronounce  fentence. 

Brief  a /’  Evefque,  denotes  a writ  to  the  bifhop,  which,  in 
“quare  impedit,  ” lhall  go  to  remove  an  incumbent,  unlefa 
he  recover,  or  be  prefented  “pendente  lite. ” i Keb.  386. 

Brief  is  alfo  ufed  for  a letter  patent,  granting  a licence 
for  collcfting  money  to  rebuild  churches,  reftore  lofs  by 
fire,  &c. 

Churchwardens  are,  by  ftat.  4 Ann,  c.  14,  to  colleft  mo- 
ney upon  thefe  briefs,  which  are  to  be  read  in  churches,  &c. 
and  the  fums  collefted  to  be  indorfed  on  the  brief  in  words  at 
length,  and  figned  by  the  minifter  and  churchwardens; 
after  which  they  {hall  be  delivered,  with  the  money  collefted, 
to  the  perfons  undertaking  them,  in  a certain  time,  under 
the  penalty  of  20I.  A regifter  is  to  be  kept  of  all  money 
collefted,  &c. : Snd  the  undertakers,  in  two  months  after 
the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  notice  to  fufferers,  are  to  ac* 
count  before  a mafter  in  chancery,  appointed  by  the  lord 
chancellor. 

Briefs,  apofolical,  denote  letters  which  the  pope  dif- 
patches  to  princes  and  other  magiftrates,  touching  any 
public  affair.  They  are  thus  called,  as  being  very  concife, 
and  written  on  paper,  without  preface  or  preamble;  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  hulls,  which  are  more 
ample,  and  always  written  on  parchment,  and  fealed  with 
lead  or  green  wax  ; whereas  briefs  are  fealed  with  red  wax, 
and  with  the  feal  of  the  fiftierman,  or  St.  Peter  in  a boat ; a 
feal  is  never  applied,  but  in  the  pope’s  prefence.  The  brief 
is  headed  with  the  name  of  the  pope,  apart ; and  commences 
with  Diledlo  fiiio falutem,  et  apojlolicam  henedidionem,  isSc.  after 
which  it  proceeds  direftly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  without  fur- 
ther preamble.  Briefs  are  not  fubferibed  by  the  pope,  nor 
with  his  name  but  with  that  of  bis  fecretary.  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  inftituted  a college  of  fecretaries  for  briefs  ; fince 
which  time  they  have  been  made  much  longer,  and  more 
ample  than  before.  See  Abbreviator.  Formerly  briefs 
were  only  difpatched  about  affairs  of  juftice  ; but  now  they 
are  iikewife  ufed  in  matters  of  benefices,  expeftive  graces,  and 
difpenfations. 

Briefs  of  the  dead,  Brevia  mortuorum,  were  letters  fent  by 
the  monks  of  one  monaftery  to  thofe  of  another,  with  whom 
they  were  in  fraternity,  to  inform  them  of  the  deaths  or 
obits  of  their  monks,  for  whom  they  were  to  fay  the  ftated 
andcuftomaiy  prayers  and  mafl'es. 

Thefe  were  alfo  called  lit  era  currentes,  a formula  of  which 
we  have  in  the  book  of  the  ufages  of  the  Ciftercian  order. 

Brief  of  remembrance.  Breve  recordationis,  or  rememora- 
torium,  or  memorabile,  denotes  a charabter,  other  wile  called 

NOTITIA. 

BRIEG,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  fer- 
tile principalities  of  Silelia,  furrounded  by  thofe  of  Oels, 
Brtflau,  Schweidnitz,  Munfterberg,  Neyfze,  Oppeln,  and 
in  a detached  part  of  it  bordering  on  Poland.  Its  form  is 
irregular;  its  extent  being  about  36  miles  in  length,  and 
from  8 to  21  in  breadth.  It  produces  corn,  madder  and 
tobacco.  The  £rft  duke  of  Brieg  was  Boleflaus  III.  who 
obtained  it  in  1314  ; from  him  it  defeended  to  Frederick  II. 
who  embraced  Lutheranilm  in  1523,  and  in  1537  concluded 
a compaft  of  fraternity  and  lucctflion  with  Joachim  IL 
eleftor  of  Brandenburg  ; and  on  this  were  founded  the 
claims  of  Frederick  II.  king  of  Prufiia.  The  chief  towns 
of  this  principality  are  Brieg,  Ohlau,  Strehlen,  Nimptfeh, 
Creutzbnrg,  and  Pitfchen  ; and  its  chief  rivers  are  the  Oh- 
lau and  Oder. 

Brieg,  in  Latin  Brega,  a city  of  Silefia,  a circle-town, 
and  the  capital  of  the  above  province ; feated  on  the  river 
S f 2 Oder, 
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Oder,  and  formerly  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable 
cities  of  Silefia ; the  caftle,  college,  and  arfenal  being  great 
ornaments  to  it,  and  moft  of  the  houfes  well  built,  Tt  has 
alfo  a manufaflure  of  good  cloth.  But  in  i6i8  it  fuffered 
much  from  a fire,  and  ftill  more  from  the  fiege  of  the 
Pniffians  in  174T,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peace, 
and  who  increafed  the  fortifications,  ahd  built  a new  fuburb. 
North  of  Brieg,  at  a fmall  diftance,  is  a large  foreft  of  oak, 
beech,  and  pines,  partly  belonging  to  the  city  ; and  between 
them  is  a fpacious  meadow,  intcrfefted  by  a broad  dike 
paved  with  ftones,  where  is  held  on  St.  James’s  day  a 
yearly  fair  for  cattle  and  horfes.  N.  lat.  50°  40'.  E.  long. 

I7°3V- 

Brieg,  or  Brig,  a town  of  Swiffirland,  and  capital  of 
one  of  the  feven  independent  dixains  or  commonwealths  of 
the  Valais,  bearing  the  fame  name;  feated  near  the  conflux 
of  the  river  Saltina  with  the  Rhone.  The  furrounding 
country  abounds  with  pafture  ; and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  warm  baths;  28  miles  E.  of  Sion.  N.  lat.  46° 
18'.  E.  long.  7°  49'. 

BRIEL,  or  Brill,  a maritime  town  of  Holland,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Voorn,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Meufe,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  a 
fpacious  and  convenient  harbour.  In  1572  the  confederates 
of  the  United  Provinces  laid  in  this  place  the  foundation  cf 
their  republic  ; for  being  expelled  the  Low  Countries  by  the 
duke  of  Alva,  they  retired  to  England,  and  having  equipped 
a fmall  fleet  of  40  fail  under  the  command  of  count  Lumay, 
they  failed  towards  this  coaft,  being  called  in  derifion 
“gueux,  ” or  beggars  of  the  fea,  and  geefe  of  the  fea. 
Upon  the  duke’s  complaining  to  queen  Elizabeth  that  they 
were  pirates,  fhe  obliged  them  to  leave  England  ; and  ac- 
cordingly they  fet  fail  for  Enckhuyfen  ; but  the  v.find  being 
unfavourable,  they  accidentally  fleered  towards  the  ifle  of 
Voorn,  and,  attacking  the  town  of  Brie!,  which  was  inca- 
pable of  effedlual  refiilance,  they  took  poffefTion  of  it,  for- 
tified it,  and  made  it  the  firft  afylum  of  their  liberty.  In 
1585,  a treaty  was  concluded  between  the  States  of  Hol- 
land and  queen  Elizabeth  ; and  Briel  was  one  of  the  caution- 
ary towns  delivered  into  her  hands  for  fecuring  the  ful- 
filment of  their  engagements.  Accordingly  it  was  garri- 
foned  by  the  Englifh  during  her  reign,  and  part  of  the 
next;  but  reftored  to  the  States  in  1616.  N.  lat. 

E,  long.  4°  5'. 

BRIENNE-Le-Chateau,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridft  of  Bar-fur-Aube,  4 leagues  N.  V/.  of  Bar-fiir- 
Aube.  The  place  contains  3193,  and  the  canton  14,692 
inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends  277'§  kiliometres, 
and  28  communes. 

BRIENNOIS,  a name  given  before  the  revolution  to  a 
fmail  diftridl  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  near  the  Loire,  of 
which  Semur  en  Briennois  was  th.e  capital. 

BRIENON,  or  Briesnon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  and  diftridl  of  Auxerre  ; 2 leagues 
W.  of  St.  Fiorentin. 

BRIENTZ,  a lake  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
about  8 miles  long  and  2 wide  ; fituated  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  lake  of  Thun. — Alfo,  a town  of  Swifferland  in 
the  fame  canton,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  and  N.  E.  of  it  ; fa- 
mous for  the  cheefe  made  in  its  vicinity  ; 22  miles  S.  E.  of 
Bern.  The  river  Aar  runs  through  the  centre  of  this  lake. 
N.  lat.  46°  4ih  E.  long.  7°  32'. 

BRIENZA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Principato  Citra  ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Policaltro. 

BRIES,  Brizna,  Brezho,  or  Banya,  a royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the  river  Gran,  which  by  fuc« 


cellive  fires  has  been  much  reduced ; whofe  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  breeding  of  fheep. 

BRIETZEN,  or  Wrietzes,  a towm  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Middle  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg, near  the  Oder  ; 32  miles  E.  from  Berlin.  It  has  fre- 
quently fuffered  much  from  fire, 

BRIEUC,  St.,  a city  of  France,  capita!  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North  Coafts,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop.;  fur- 
rounded  by  nnountains,  which  intercept  the  view  of  the  fea, 
though  at  the  diftance  only  of  about  a mile,  on  which  it  has 
a fmall  harbour.  The  churches,  of  which  St.  Michael  is 
the  largeft,  ftreets,  and  fquares  are  tolerably  handfome  ; 
but  the  town  has  neither  wails  nor  ditches.  The  convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  is  well  built,  and  has  a fpacious  garden  ; 
near  it  is  the  college  maintained  by  the  town  for  the  inftruc-, 
tion  of  youth.  Brieuc  confills  of  two  parts;  the  firft  con- 
tains 4000,  and  the  fecond  4090  inhabitants ; the  can- 
ton of  the  former  contains  14,737,  and  that  of  the  latter 
15.108  inhabitants;  and  the  territory  of  both  compreherds 
265  kiliometres,  and  that  of  tlie  firft  includes  3,  aud  that 
of  the  fecond  8 communes.  N.  lat.  48°  33'.  W.  long. 
2°  58'. 

BRI EUL-sur-Bar,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes,  and  dillridt  of  Vouziers  ; 3 leagues 
N.  of  Grandpre. 

BRIEY,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a di- 
flridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Mofelle,  4 leagues  N.W.  of 
Mentz.  The  place  contains  1433,  and  the  canton  9626  in- 
habitants; the  territory  includes  223  kiliometres,  and  32 
communes. 

BRIG,  in  Sea  Language,  See  Brigantine. 

BRlGxV,  in  Geography,  a town  o!  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  M uitime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Mo  naco  ; 22  miles  NE.  of  Nice.  The  town 
contains  2893.  and  the  canton  4386  inhabitants  ; tha 
territory  comprehends  365  kiliometres,  and  tw'o  com- 
munes. 

BRIGADE,  in  the  Military  Art,  a party  or  divifion  of 
a body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  a brigadier. 

The  word  is  French  ; fome  derive  it  from  the  Latin  hrlga, 
a Irigue,  or  fecret  intrigue.  Du-Cange  derives  it  from  bri- 
gand, an  iil-difcipliiied  fpldier,  who  fcours  the  country,  and 
plunders  it  of  every  thing,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy ; 
as  the  armies  of  Arab",  Tartars,  &c.  The  origin  of  bri- 
gand is  again  deduced  from  hrigandine,  a fort  of  armour 
ufed  in  the  army  railed  by  the  Parifians,  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  their  king  John  in  England,  notorious  for  their 
robberies. 

There  are,  ftri6lly  fpeak'ng,  three  forts  of  brigades ; viz. 
the  brigade  of  an  ar.my,  the  brigade  of  a troop  of  horfe,  and 
the  brigade  of  artillery.  A brigade  of  the  army  confills  of 
cither  foot  or  dragoons,  the  exaft  number  of  which  is  not 
fixed,  but  generally  including  three  regiments,  or  fix  batta- 
lions ; a b-ngade  of  horfe  may  confift  of  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  fquadrons ; and  that  of  artillery  of  eight  or  ten 
pieces  of  cannon  with  all  their  appurtenances.  The  eldeft 
brigade  takes  the  right  of  the  firft  line,  the  fecond  of  the  fe- 
cond line,  and  the  reft  in  order  ; the  youngeft  always  occu- 
pying the  centre  : the  cavalry  and  artillery  obferve  the  fame 
order.  The  troops  of  horfe-guards  in  England  are  divided 
into  feveral  brigades,  according  to  their  ftrength. 

BRiGADE-i^^’or,  in  the  Military  Art,  an  officer  chofen 
from  among  the  moft  ingenious  and  expert  captains.  Brigade- 
majors  are  to  wait,  at  proper  times,  to  receive  the  word  and 
orders,  which  they  carry  firft  to  their  brigadier,  and  afeerr 
wards  to  the  adjutants  of  regiments  at  the  head  of  the  bri- 
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^ade,  where  they  regulate  together  the  guards,  parties,  de- 
tachments, and  conveys,  and  appoint  them  the  hour  and 
place  of  rendezvous  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  where 
the  brigade-major  takes  and  marches  them  to  the  place 
of  general  rendezvous.  A major  of  brigade  ought  to  keep 
a roll  of  the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and  ad- 
jutants, belonging  to  the  brigade.  When  a detachment  is 
to  be  made,  the  major-general  of  the  day  regulates  with 
the  brigade-majors,  how  many  men  and  officers  each  bri- 
gade ffiall  furnifh  ; and  they  again,  with  the  adjutants  of 
the  regiments,  how  many  each  battalion  is  to  fend,  which 
the  adjutants  divide  among  the  companies.  The  comple- 
ments each  regiment  is  to  furnilb,  are  taken  by  the  adju- 
tant at  the  head  of  each  regiment,  at  the  hour  appointed, 
who  delivers  them  to  the  brigade-major  at  the  head  of  the 
brigade,  who  again  delivers  them  to  the  major-general  of 
the  day,  and  he  remits  them  to  the  officer  who  is  to  command 
the  detachment. 

BRIGADIER-General,  an  officer  whofe  rank  is  the 
next  above  that  of  a colonel,  appointed  to  command  a corps 
confifting  of  feveral  battalions  or  regirirents,  called  a brigade. 
Every  brigadier  marches  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  upon 
duty.  The  brigadier  of  foot  commands  him  of  horfe  in  gar- 
rifon  j and  the  brigadier  of  horfe,  him  of  foot  in  the  field. 
Brigadiers  of  the  horfe-guards  command  youngeft;  captains 
of  horfe,  who  have  generally  fome  higher  rank  in  the  army. 

Sub-Brigadier  of  a troop  of  horfe-guards,  an  affiftant 
of  the  brigadier. 

BRIGANDINE,  in  Heraldry,  a jacket  or  coat  of  mail, 
confifting  of  a number  of  fmail  plates  of  iron,  fewed  upon 
quilted  linen  or  leather,  covered  with  the  fame,  and  worn  by 
troops  called  brigands. 

BRIGANDINI,  Brigantini,  Brigandinarii,  or 
Brigancii,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  military  thieves,  or 
highwaymen,  who  iofefted  France  And  the  Netherlands. 
See  Brabancion e s. 

BRIGANTES,  in  Ancient  Geography  znAHiflory,  a people 
of  very  ancient  origin,  who  occupied  feveral  parts  of  Rhcetia, 
the  iflands  of  Britain,  Spain,  &c.  According  to  Stephanas 
Byzantinus,  they  were  the  fame  with  the  Bregi  orBriges ; and 
the  Briges  were,  according  to  Strabo  (Geog.  1.  xii.  p.  550.) 
the  farne  with  the  Phryges  or  Phrygians.  From  a paffage 
in  Herodotus  (1.  vii. ) it  appears,  that  they  retained  the 
name  of  Briges  whilft  they  remained  in  Europe  with  the  Ma- 
cedonians ; but  that  when  they  migrated  into  Afia,  they 
were  diftinguiflaed  by  tbs  appellation  of  Phryges.  Some 
have  fuggefted,  that  the  name  of  Brigantes  was  formed 
from  Gomri  or  Gombri,  the  defeendants  of  Gomer,  one  of 
the  moft  ancient  progenitors  of  the  people  of  Europe  j by 
fubjoining  the  Celtic  cant,  denoting  a hundred,  whence  is 
derived  Gomhricant,  and  exprtffiug  the  termination  bricant, 
by  the  Latin  Brigantes.  Whatever  be  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  the  Briges  or  Brigantes  are  placed  by  Steph.  Byz. 
in  the  mountains  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  and  fome  of 
them,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  paffed  into  Phrygia,  whilft 
others  proceeded  as  far  as  Rlicetia  towards  the  weft,  where 
Strabo  recognizes  them.  Here  we  find  the  lake  “ Brigan- 
tius,”  and  a town  of  the  Brigantes.  From  hence  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  north,  following  the  courfe  of  the  river 
Rhine,  which  fignifies,  in  Celtic,  the  conduftor,  as  far  as 
the  ocean,  and  croffed  it  to  the  Britifti  iflands.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  others  of  the  ^^igantes  migrated  into  Gaul, 
and  there  founded  the  city  of  the  Brigantes,  now  called 
Brian9on,  and  that  other  colonics  of  the  fame  nation  paffed 
into  Spain,  where  we  difeover  a reference  to  their  name  in 
feveral  places.  Thofe  Brigantes  who  traverfed  the  ocean 
into  the  ille  of  Albion  became  the  moft  numerous  and 


powerful  people  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Their  territories 
reached  from  fea  to  fea,  quite  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  com.- 
prehended  that  large  trafl  of  country,  which  is  now  di- 
vided into  Yorkihire  and  the  county  of  Durham  on  the  call 
coaft,  and  Lancafhire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland  cn 
the  well.  Thefe  Brigantes  are  fiippofed  to  have  been  de- 
feended,  as  vve  have  already  intimated,  from  the  ancient 
Phrygians,  who  were  t’-e  fitft  inhabitantf.  of  Europe,  and 
to  have  come  over  into  this  ifl.md  from  the  coaft  of  Gaul, 
before  the  B Igas  arrived  in  that  country.  Tl  ey  were 
fettled,  without  doubt,  in  tins  ifland  in  times  of  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  efteemed  tbe.nfrlves  the  Aborigines,  or 
firft  inhabitavits  of  it.  d'Eie  Brigantes  were  n t in  the  leaft 
affedfed  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Romans  under  Julius  Caefar  ; 
but  Sraeca  (in  Ludot)  infinuates,  more  probably,  with  poeti- 
cal  compliment  than  truth,  that  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  : 

“ IHe  Britannos 

Ultro  noti  littora  ponti,  et  ccerultos 

Scuta  Brigantes,  dare  Romiilasis  colla  catenis 

Juffit.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  they  foon  contradfed  f'me 
alliance  with,  or  made  fome  kind  of  fubmiffion  to,  t e Ro- 
mans. For,  when  Oftorius,  the  Roman  governor,  had  de- 
feated the  Iceui,  and  was  marching  his  army  into  the  weft 
againft  the  Cangi,  he  was  called  away  by  ttie  news  cf  an 
infurredlion  among  the  Brigantes,  which  he  foon  quieted. 
Tacitus  Annal.  1.  xii.  c.  32.  But  it  alfo  appears  (Id.  1.  xii. 
c.  36.)  that  thtfe  people  were,  fome  time  after  this,  govern- 
ed by  their  own  princes,  particularly  by  the  famous  Cartif- 
mandua,  who  w-as  a faithful  and  ufefnl  ally  to  the  Romans. 
They  afterwards  commenced  hoftiiities  againft  tlie  Romans 
in  the  beginning  ot  Vefpafian’s  reign,  A.  D.  70,  and  were 
partly  fubdued  by  Petilius  Cerialis,  then  governor  of  Bri- 
tain, and  foon  after  totally  reduced  by  the  renowned 
Agricola.  Tac.  Vit.  Agr.  c.  17.  20.  The  country  of  the 
Brigantes  compoled  almoft  the  whole  of  the  fourth  Roman 
province  in  Britain,  called  “ Maxima  Ctefarieniis,”  and  was 
governed  by  the  confular  prefident  of  that  province.  Dur- 
ing the  times  of  the  Remans,  ihi“  was  a frontier  province, 
and  was  therefore  much  freqiierted,  arui, carefully  guarded 
by  that  people.  The  towns  of  tiie  Brigantes  were  Epiacum, 
Vinnovium,  Caturraftonium,  Calatum,  Ifuiinm,  Rigoduaum, 
Olicana,  Eboracum,  and  Camunlodunum  ; which  fee  re- 
fpedfively.  Henry’s  Pllft.  Book  i.  c.  3 § 1. 

The  Brigantes  of  Ireland  are  fuppoled  to  have  lived  in 
that  part  which  is  now  the  county  of  Waterford,  adjoining 
the  river  Brigus,  It  is  natural  to  conc'ude  that  thefe  were 
either  a colony  of  the  Brigantes  of  Britain,  or  fpriuig  from 
the  fame  race.  Even  general  Valiancy  feeins  to  admit  this  ; 
and  he  has  quoted  a paffage  from  a work  of  Monf.  Brigante, 
fliewing  the  Brigantes  to  be  Celts  of  the  potlerity  of  Japhet, 
and  to  have  received  their  name  from  their  attention  to  na- 
vigation. That  they  proceeded  immediately  from  Germany 
and  Rhcetia  is  rendered  probable  by  Ptolemy’s  having 
placed  near  them  the  Canuci  and  Menap'i,  people  found  in 
Germany  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean.  The  Eiighfh  words, 
brig  and  brigantine,  are  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  fame 
fource. 

BRIGANTI,  Annibal,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
Neapolitan  phyfician,  who  flourifhed  the  latter  part  of  the 
i6th  century,  publifhed,  in  1577,  at  Naples,  two  fir.all 
works  in  Italian,  410.  the  one  containing  Regulations  pro- 
per to  be  obferved  for  preventing  the  propagation,  and  dif- 
fufion  of  the  plague  the  other,  “ On  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  meafles:”  alfo,  Epiftolae  medicinales,”  8vo. 
1582  j much  commended  by  Toppius.  The  author  treats 
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largely  in  them  of  the  cure  of  lues  venerea.  Haller  Bib. 
Med.  Eloy  Dift.  Hift. 

BRIGANTINE,  a fmall,  light,  flat,  open  veffel,  which 
goes  both  with  fails  and  oars,  and  is  either  for  fighting  or 
giving  chace. 

It  has  ufually  twelve  or  fifteen  benches  on  a fide  for  the 
rowers,  a man  and  an  oar  to  each  bench.  Brigantines  are 
principally  ufcd  by  the  Corfairs,  all  the  hands  aboard  being 
foldiers,  and  each  having  his  mufquet  ready  under  his  oar. 

But  the  term  is  generally  ufed  for  a merchant-(hip  with 
two  malts,  though  mariners  of  different  nations  apply  it  to 
a peculiar  fort  of  veffel  of  their  own  marine.  Among 
Eiiglifh  fcamen  the  rigging  of  a brigantine  or  brig  is  lit  tie 
different  from  the  fore  and  main  malls  of  a fliip,  the  braces 
of  the  fails  on  the  main-mall  leading  forward.  The  after- 
main-lhroud  muft  be  ferved  from  the  mall-head  to  the  dead- 
eye,  to  prevent  its  being  chafed  by  the  main  boom  and  g^ff* 
The  after- back- flay  is  fitted  with  a tackle,  that  it  may  be 
flackened  when  the  main-fail  jibes,  or  is  bowfed  forward  by 
the  boom-pendent  and  tackle.  Brigs  carry  no  main-yard, 
but  a crofs-jack-vard. 

BRIGANTINUS  Lacus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lake 
of  Rhoetia,  now  the  lake  of  Conftance,  which  fee. 

BRIGANTIUM,  or  Brigantia,  a town  of  Rhoetia, 
feated  on  the  preceding  lake,  now  Bregen’z  ; which  fee. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  E.N.E.  of  Salinse, 
in  the  country  ol  the  Caturiges,  near  the  pafs  into  Italy 
acrofs  the  Alps,  reckoned  in  the  times  of  the  Romans 
among  the  cities  of  the  fecond  order,  and  exhibiting  in  the 
infcriptions,  and  medals  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which 
have  been  found  in  its  vicinity,  traces  of  its  ancient  impor- 
tance, now  Brian^on  ; which  fee. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hif- 
pania  Citerior,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a fmall  gulf,  north  of 
Magnus  Portus,  and  near  it,  now  Betancos  ; which  fee. 

BRIGE-Bote,  Brigg  bote,  or  Brigh  bote,  in  Ancient 
hanv  Writers,  fignifies  a being  freed  from  contributing  to 
the  reparation  of  bridges.  See  Pontage.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Saxon  brig,  a bridge,  and  bote,  compenfation.  It 
is  fometimes  alfo  written  brugh  bote,  or  bruch-bote. 

BRIGEUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  to- 
wards the  S.  W.  of  Afturica. 

BRIGES.  See  Brigantes. 

BRIGEUIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne,  8 miles  E.  of  Montmorilion. 

BRIGGS,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician, was  bbi;q,_at  Warley  Wood,  near  Halifax,  in  York- 
ihire,  about  the  year  1556  ; and  admitted  a fcholar  of  St. 
John’s  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  1579  ; 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1581,  that 
of  Mailer,  in  1585,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  liis  college  in 
1588.  His  favourite  lludy  was  the  mathematics,  in  which 
he  excelled,  fo  that  in  1592  he  was  appointed  examiner  and 
Icfturer  in  that  faculty,  and  foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic- 
ieftiires,  founded  by  Dr.  Linacre.  Upon  the  fettlemcnt  of 
Grefham  college,  in  London,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  pro- 
feffor  of  geometry,  in  1596  ; and  at  this  time  he  condruA- 
ed  a table  for  determining  the  height  of  the  pole  from  the 
magnetical  declination  ; which  table  was  publifhed  in  Dr. 
Gilbert’s  book,  “ De  Magnete,”  and  by  M.  Blondeville, 
in  his  “ Theoriques  of  the  feven  Planets;”  London,  1602, 
4t,o.  In  1609  he  copimenced  an  acquaintance  wMth  Mr. 
James  Ufher,  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  which  was 
maintained  by  a correipondence  for  feveral  years.  In  one 
of  his  letters,  dated  March  1615,  he  informs  him,  that  he 
vyas  wholly  employed  about  the  noble  invention  of  loga- 
rithms, lately  difqovered  ; which  he  explained  in  his  lec- 
tures, propofing  an  alteration  in  the  fcale  of  baron  Napier, 
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from  the  hyperbolic  form  to  that  in  which  l (hould  be  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  ratio  of  10  to  i.  This  alteration  was  propofed 
to  the  baron  in  a letter;  and,  in  1616,  Briggs  made  a 
journey  to  Scotland  for  the  purpofe  of  converfing  with  him 
on  the  fubjed  ; and  he  repeated  his  vifit  in  the  following 
year.  The  refult  of  their  conferences,  which  were  conduiSled 
with  fingular  mutual  refpedl,  was  the  adoption  of  his  plan  ; 
fo  that  upon  his  return  from  the  fecond  vifit,  Briggs  pub- 
lifhed the  “ Chilias  prima,”  or  firll  thoufand,  of  his  loga- 
rithms, in  8vo.  In  1619,  he  was  appointed  the  firft  pro- 
ftffor  of  geometry,  at  Oxford,  in  the  inftitution  founded  by 
fir  Henry  Savile ; and  refigning  his  profefforfhip  at  Grefham 
college,  in  1620,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  fettled  at 
Merton  college,  where  he  was  foon  after  incorporated  mailer 
of  arts  in  that  univerfity,  and  where  he  continued  till  his 
death.  Although  his  time  was  much  occupied  in  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  in  the  profecution  of  his  labours  on  loga- 
rithms, as  well  as  other  important  fubjeds,  he  publifhed,  in 
1622,  a fmall  trad  on  the  “ North-weft  PafTage  to  the 
South  Sea,”  through  the  continent  of  Virginia  and  by  Flud- 
fon’s  bay,  occafioned  by  his  being  a member  of  the  compa- 
ny trading  to  Virginia,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  Purchas’s 
Pilgrims.  His  next  performance  was  the  extenfive  and  ela- 
borate work,  entitled  “ Arithmetica  logarithmica,”  printed 
at  London,  in  1624,  folio  ; containing  30  chiliads  of  loga- 
rithms from  I to  20  0CO,  and  from  90,000  to  100,000, 
calculated  to  14  places  of  figures;  befides  the  index.  To 
this  work  he  prefixed  a large  differtation  on  the  nature,  con- 
ftrudion,  and  ul'e  of  logarithms,  and  on  the  method  of  fupply- 
ing  the  intermediate  numbers  from  20,000  to  90,000.  He 
alfo  completed  a table  of  the  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents 
for  the  whole  quadrant,  for  every  hundredth  part  of  a degree, 
to  14  places  of  figures,  exclufively  of  the  index,  with  a 
correfponding  table  of  natural  fines,  to  15  places;  and  of 
tangents  and  fecants  for  the  fame,  to  ten  places.  Ttiefe  tables, 
in  which  the  intermediate  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from 
20,000  to,  90,000  were  fupplied  by  Mr.  Adriam  Vlacq, 
of  Targou,  in  Holland,  were  publifhed  at  Gouda,  under  his 
care,  in  1628  ; and  a tranflation  of  this  edition  was  pub- 
lifhed at  London,  under  the  title  of  “ Logarithmicall  Arith- 
melike,  &c.”  in  1631,  folio.  Mr,  Briggs  had  conceived 
the  defign  of  illiiflrating  at  large  the  ufe  of  logarithms  in 
the  dodlrinc  of  fpherical  triangles,  and  propofed  to  complete 
it  in  two  books  : but  he  lived  to  write  oniy  the  firft  ; leaving 
the  fecond  to  the  care  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Henry  Gelli- 
brand,  who  finifhed  the  work,  and  it  was  publifhed  at  Gou- 
da, in  163,5,  folio,  under  the  title  of  “ Trigonometria  Bri. 
tannica,”  five,  “ De  Doclrina  Triangulorum,  libri  duo, 
&c.”  An  Engl'fh  tranflation  of  it  was  pubhfhed  in  a folio 
treatife  by  Mr.  John  Newton,  in  1638,  under  tlie  fame  title. 
In  the  execution  of  both  thefe  works,  Mr.  Briggs  mani- 
fefted  a very  furprifiiig  combination  of  affiduous  applica- 
tion and  inventive  genius;  and  furniflied  feveral  important 
difeoveries  m the  mathematics,  which  have  been  ufually  re- 
ferred to  a later  period  ; fuch  as  the  binomial  theorem  (which 
fee);  the  differential  method  and  conftruflion  of  tables  by 
differences  ; the  interpolation  by  differences ; angular  fec- 
tions,  &c. 

This  eminent  mathematician  died  January  the  26th  1630, 
in  Merton  coliege,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel, 
under  the  honorary  monument  of  fir  Henry  Savile,  having 
over  his  grave  only  a plain  ftone,  with  his  name  inferibed  on 
it.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  “ Comment,  de  Vit,  et  Stud.  H, 
Briggii,”  London,  1707,  410.  gives  him  the  charadler  of  a 
man  of  great  probity,  eafy  and  acceffible  to  all,  free  from 
arrogance,  morofenefs,  envy,  ambition,  and  avarice,  and  pre- 
ferring a ftudious  retirement  to  all  the  fplendid  circumftances 
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of  life.  The  learned  Mr.  T.  Gataker,  who  attended  his  lec- 
tures at  Cambridge,  reprefents  him  as  highly  efteemed 
by  all  perfons  ilcilled  in  the  mathematics,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Oughtred  calls  him  The  mirror  of  the  age  for 
excellent  fK*!!  in  geometry.”  Dr.  Barrow,  his  fucceflbr  at 
Grtfham  college, in  his  inaugural  oration,  celebrates  his  great 
abilities,  flcill,  and  induftry,  in  perfedting  Napier’s  remark- 
able invention  of  logarithms  ; which,  without  his  care  and 
pains,  might  have  remamed  an  imperfeft  and  ufelefs  defign. 
Befides  the  works  already  enumerated,  Ise  wrote  many  others, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  following  : i , “ Tables  for  the 

Improvement  of  Navigation,”  publiflied  in  the  zd  edition  of 
Wright’s  “ Errors  in  Navigation  detefted  and  correfled,” 
London,  i6io,  4to.  2.  ” Euclidis  Elementonim,  vi.  Libri 
priorcs,  &c.”  London,  1620,  folio.  3.  “ Mathematica 

ab  Antiquis  minus  cognka,”  communicated  by  the  author  to 
D'".  George  Hakewill,  and  publilhcd  in  his  “ Apoiogie,” 
London,  fol. ; and  alfo  in  the  “ Appendix  to  Ward’s  Lives, 
N°  9.”  4.  “ Commentaries  on  the  Geometry  of  Peter 

Ramus,”  re-phbliflied.  “ Dute  Epiftolss  ad  celtber- 
rimum  Virum,  Cbr'ftianum  Longomontanum,”  re-pubiifhed, 
and  containing  remarks  on  a treatife  of  Longomontanus  about 
fqiiaring  the  circle,  and  the  other  being  a defence  of  anth- 
metical  geometry.  6.  “ Animadverfiones  Geometricse.” 
4C0.  y,  “ De  eodem  Argumento,”  4to.  Thele  two  laft 
treatifes  contain  a great  variety  of  geometrical  propofitions 
concerning  the  properties  of  many  figures,  wuth  feveral  arith- 
metical corriputations  relating  to  the  circle,  angular  fetlions. 
See,  8.  “ .^ti  Engliflr  Treatife  of  common  Arithmetic,” 
fol.  9.  “A  Letter  to  Mr.  C'ark  of  Gravcfmd,”  dated  1606, 
and  containing  a defeription  of  Btdvvell’s  ruler,  and  direc- 
tions for  ufiiig  It.  The  four  lart  w’ere  m the  pofTeffion  of  Mr. 
W.  Jones,  fatlier  of  the  late  fir  William  Jones.  Ward’s 
Lives  of  the  Profelfors  of  Greflram  College,  p.  120,  &c. 
Biog.  Brit.  See  Logarithms. 

Briggs,  William,  was  born  at  Norwich,  which  city 
his  father  reprefented  in  parliament,  about  the  year  1652. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  was  fent  to  Bennet  college,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.,  af'erwards  arch- 
bifbop  Tenr.ifon.  Having  taken  his  degrees  of  bachelor, 
and  mafler  of  arts,  in  1682,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the 
college,  he  now  quitted  the  univerlity,  and  went  to  Mont- 
pellier where  he  applied  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
particularly  attending  the  leftures  and  demonftrations  of 
Vienffens,  in  anatomy.  On  his  return  from  the  continent 
he  publiflied,  at  Cambridge,  “ Ophthaimographia,  five  Ocu- 
!i,  ejufque  Partium  Deferiptio  Anatomica,  cui  accefTit  nova 
Vifiums  Tlieoria,”  i2mo.  1576.  The  year  following  he  took 
his  degree  of  dodter  in  medicine  ; and  fixing  in  London,  he 
vvas  made  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phylicians,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society,  In  1682.  his  “ Theory  of  Viiion,”  w'as 
publifhed  in  a feparatc  volume  by  Ho  .ke.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  fent  to  the  Royal  Society,  a continuation  of  his 
Tiaeory  of  Vifion,  with  anfwers  to  fome  objections  that  had 
been  made  to  it.  This  was  printed  in  N°  147  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadf  ions.  The  fame  acquired  by  thefe  works 
brought  him  into  conliderable  pradfice,  and  he  was  foon 
after  made  phyfician  to  Sc.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  On  the 
revolution  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  king  William,  and 
continued  in  great  favour  and  reputation  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  To.vn  Mailing,  in  Kent,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1704.  Dr.  Briggs  alfo  fent  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, “ Exemplum  Caecitatis  nodlurnx  et  Vifus  duplicis,” 
which  is  printed  in  N°  159  of  their  Tranfaftions.  In  1685, 
he  publifhed  a Latin  verfion  of  his  Theory  of  Vifion,  with  a 
recommendatory  epiftle  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  affixed  to  it: 
In  the  preface  he  promifes  two  other  works  oa  the  fubjedi,  viz. 
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“ De  Ufu  Partium  OcuH  et  de  Affedlibus  ejufdem.”  Thefe, 
however,  vvere  never  printed.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Gen.  Biog. 
- BRIGHT,  Timothy,  a phyfician  of  eminence  of  the 
l6th  century,  united,  as  it  was  not  umifual  at  that  time,  the 
clerical  with  the  medical  charadter.  He  took  his  degree  of 
dodtor  in  medicine  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
Wood,  he  was  made  redlor  of  Methley,  in  Yorkfhire,  in 
1591.  He  appears  by  his  writings  to  have  had  a good 
fharc  of  pradtice,  and  to  have  been  well  verf  d in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  early  Greek  writers.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  principally  known  is  his  “Treatife  of  Melancholy,” 
containing  the  caufes  thereof,  and  reafows  of  the  itrange 
efFedls  it  woiketh  in  our  minds,  with  the  phyfical  cure,  and 
fpiritual  confolation  for  fuch  as  have  thereto  adjoined  an 
afflidled  confcience,”  i2mo.  1586,  London.  He  excufes 
his  writing  this  treatife,  contrary  to  his  uiual  cultom,  in  the 
Englifh  language,  from  its  being  a pradlical  work,  and  to 
be  read  by  perfons  out  of  the  pale  of  phyiic.  It  was  alfo 
done,  he  obfervts,  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  He 
entertained,  however,  very  lofty  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the 
med'cal  charadler.  “ No  one,”  he  fays,  “ fhoiild  touch  fo 
holy  a thing  that  hath  not  paffed  the  whole  difcipline  of 
liberal  fciences,  and  wafhed  hi-mfclf  pure  and  clean  in  the 
waters  of  wifd,>me  and  undcrltanding.”  The  cure  of  me- 
lancholy is  to  be  attempted  by  bleeding,  by  purges,  and 
vomits.  The  rcafons  for  ufing  thefe  remedies  are  affigned. 
He  had  before,  viz.  in  1 78, 3,  publifhed  “ De  Dyfcrafia  Cor- 
poris Human’,”  8vo.  London.  He  was  alfo  author  of 
“ Hygitme,  feu  de  S.snitate  tuenda,  Medicinas  Pars  prima,’* 
Sv  '.  1588.  “ Thtrapeutica,  hoc  eft  de  Sanitate  reftituenda, 

hlcdicinas  pars  altera,”  8vo.  1589.  They  were  reprinted 
in  1598,  in  i6to.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 

BRIGHTHELMSTON,  or  popularly  Brighton,  in-^ 
Geography,  is  a celebrated  bathing  place,  market,  and  fea-port 
town,  on  the  SufTex  coaft,  England.  Its  name  is  faid  to  be  de- 
rived from  Brighthelm,  a Saxon  biftiop  who  lived  here,  or  in 
the  vicinity.  The  town  flands  moftly  on  an  eminence,  which 
flopes  gently  to  the  fouth-eaft,  where  is  that  beautiful  verdant 
walk  called  the  Steyn,  which  is  the  general  p’-omenade  of 
the  bathing  vifitors.  To  the  north  and  north-eaft,  the  town 
is  fheltered  by  a range  of  hills,  called  the  South-Downs, 
which,  by  breaking  the  current  of  cold  wind  from  thofe 
points,  render  the  atmofphere  of  the  town  generally  mild  and 
temperate.  This,  combining  with  a pleafant  beach,  and  the 
frequent  refidence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  have  given  much 
celebrity  to  Brighton,  and  occafioned  a confiderable  refort 
of  company  during  the  fummer  months.  This  town  is  men- 
ti  ned  in  the  Domelday  book,  by  the  name  of  Briftleir.ef- 
tune  ; and  Mr.  L-^e,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Lewes,  See.  infers  that 
It  was  a place  of  fome  note  in  the  time  of  Anglo-Roman 
dynafty,  from  the  quantity  of  Roman  coins.  See.  that  have 
been  Hund  in  its  vicinity.  The  landed  property  of  Brighton 
is  divided  into  three  manors,  and  was  at  the  conqueft  pof- 
1 (Ted  by  William  de  Warren.  About  this  period  a clafs  of 
Flemings  fettled  here,  and  appear  to  have  applied  themfelves 
wholly  to  fifhing.  The  town  continued  merely  a fmall  fifh- 
ing  place  till  a very  recent  period.  It  was  provided  with  a 
market,  by  charter  obtained  through  the  influence  of  John 
de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  in  1,313  ; and  in  J773>  a"  aft 
of  parliament  was  obtained  for  a daily  market.  The  fituation 
of  the  town  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland,  oppofite  France,  has 
fubjefted  it  to  repeated  attacks  and  much  diftrefs  in  the  time 
of  war  with  that  nation.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
wanton  and  impolitic  war  proclaimed  by  Henry  VIII.  A.  D. 
1513,  againft  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  we  find  that  Brighton 
was  plundered  by  the  enemy,  who  alfo  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance by  burning  many  its  houfes.  In  confequence  of 
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this  event,  and  the  continued  terror  which  prevailed  during 
warfare,  the  inhabitants  refolved  to  ereft  tortilications,  as 
fome  fecurity  againft  future  attacks.  A block-houfe  for 
ammunition,  See.  walls,  gates,  and  other  means  of  fecurity 
were  therefore  provided  for  the  town  in  i55^> 

It  does  not  appear  that  Brighton  fuffered  any  thing  material 
from  foreign  foes  after  the  latter  period  ; but  the  boifterous 
ocean  now  commenced  hoftilities,  and,  previous  to  the  year 
l66j,  deftroyed  twenty-two  copyhold  tenements  under  the 
cliffs,  befides  a good  deal  of  attached  land.  In  the  memora- 
ble ftorms  of  1703- and  ryoj,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
tenements,  with  the  block-houfe,  walls,  gates,  &c.  were 
undrrrriined  by  the  encroaching  waves,  which  have  fince 
made  great  depredations  on  this  ihore.  In  1651,  Charles  II. 
fecretly  embarked  here  for  the  continent,  and  thus  efcaped 
the  vigilant  purfuit  of  h:s  cruel  enemies. 

In  confequence  of  the  repeated  damages  done  by  the  fea, 
the  inhabiiants  of  Brighton  fubferibed  a large  fu.n  of  money, 
and  coiledled  much  more  by  brief.  See.  in  order  to  raife  fome 
aitilicial  barrier  ; and  ca-ly  in  the  lall  century  the  ciiffs  were 
fecured  by  woodtu  fences,  called  groins,  projecting  towards 
the  fea.  This  town  may  attribute  its  popuhivity  to  Dr. 
Richard  Ruffcl,  who,  having  fettled  here,  wrote  a treatife 
on  the  importance  of  fea-bathing,  and  fuccehfuily  recom- 
mended the  piadfice  in  fcrophulous,  and  gia'dular  com. 
plaints.  He  caufed  a valuable  mineral  fpring  at  Wick,  about 
one  mile  from  the  town,  to  be  inclofed  in  a bafon.  A build- 
ing was  afterwards  eredled  over  it.  The  name  of  Ruffcl 
mull  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  watering  places,  if  they  rcflecl  that  he  was  the  reftoier, 
and  great  promtrter  of  that  highly  important  refforative  of 
health — fea-bathing.  To  commemorate  his  name,  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Manningham  wrote  the  following  lines, 

“ Clara  per  omne  yEvum  Ruffelli  fama  manebit 
Dum  retinet  vires  unda  marina  fuas.” 

Admiring  ages  Riiffcl’s  name  ffiall  know 
Till  ocean’s  healing  waters  ceafe  to  flow. 

The  fucceffor  of  Dr.  Ruffcl,  (Dr.  Rhellan)  alfo  con- 
tributed to  bring  Brighton  into  repute,  by  publifhing  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  town  in  1760. 

Brighton  is  the  ftation  for  packets  between  this  part  of 
England  and  Dieppe,  Sec.  Here  are  feverai  charities,  and 
endowed  fchools  ; alfo  a convenient,  but  fmall  play-houfe, 
erefted  in  the  year  17S9.  The  church,  an  ancient  flruc- 
ture,  ftands  on  a hill,  a little  north  of  the  town,  and 
contains  fome  curious,  and  intereffing  monuments,  and  in- 
feriptions. 

In  the  eaff  ftreet  of  Brighton,  which  forms  the  weftern 
boundary  of  the  Steyn,  ftands  the  Marine  Pavilion,  a refidence 
of  his  royal  higbnels  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  was  finifhtd 
in  the  year  1787,  and  from  its  eaftern  front  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  fea,  &c,  Adjoining  to  this  is  an  excellent 
family  manfion  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
many  other  elegant  houfes,  handlome  rows,  fquares,  and 
ftreets,  now  combine  to  give  Brighton  a refpeflable  appear- 
ance, and  render  it  attraftive,  and  comfortable  for  its  inha- 
bitants and  occafi  mal  vifitors.  It  is  miles  fouth  from 
•London,  8 from  Lewes,  and  contained  in  i8ot,  1427  houfes, 
and  7339  inhabitants.  Ancient  and  Modern  Hfftory  of 
Lewes  and  Brighthelnr.ffon,  by  W.  Lee,  8vo.  1795. 

BRIGIOSUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Brion,  a place 
of  Gaul,  fituate,  according  to  the  Theodofian  table,  between 
Avedonacum  and  Raurana,  in  the  route  which  leads  from 
Mediolanum  to  L monum  in  Aquitania  Secunda. 

BRIGITTINS,  or  BridgeTins,  more  properly  Bir- 
GiTTiNS,  a religious  order  denominated  from  their  foun- 
drefs,  St.  Bridget,  or  Birgit,  a Swedifh  lady,  in  the  four- 


teenth century,  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a queen  ; but  Fa- 
bricius,  on  better  grounds,  as  a princefs,  the  daughter  of 
king  Bigerus,  legiflator  of  Upland:  fhe  is  famous  for  her 
revelations.  The  Brigittins  are  fometimes  alfo  called  the 
“ Order  of  our  Saviour  it  being  pretended  that  Chrift 
himfelf  didfated  the  rules  and  conftitutions  obferved  by  them 
to  St.  Bridget.  In  the  main,  the  rule  is  that  of  St.  Auguf- 
tin  ; only  with  certain  additions  fuppofed  to  have  been  re- 
vealed by  Chrift  ; whence  they  alfo  denominate  it  the  Rule 
of  our  Saviour.”  The  firft  monaftery  of  the  Brigittin  ord-=r 
was  erected  by  the  foundrefs,  about  the  year  1344,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Lincopen  ; cn  the  model  of  which  all^he  reft 
were  formed.  The  Brigittins  profefs  great  mortification, 
poverty,  and  felf-drnia),  as  well  as  devotion  ; and  they  are  not 
to  peffefs  any  thing  they  can  call  their  own,  not  fo  much  as 
a halfpenny,  nor  even  to  touch  money  on  any  account.  This 
order  fpread  much  through  Sweden,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, See.  In  England  we  read  but  of  ore  monaftery  of 
Br’ggittins,  and  this  built  by  Henry  V.  in  1413,  oppofiteto 
Richmond,  now  called  Sion-houfe  ; the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  which,  fince  the  diffolution,  are  fettled  at  Lifbon.  The 
revenues  vseie  reckoned  at  1945k  per  annum. 

BRIGNE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  French  fifh- 
er.Tien  to  the  Perea  puriclata  of  Ijinnceus.  Lacepede  retains 
this  fi!h  in  his  Natural  tliftory  under  the  name  of  Centropome 
Loup. 

BRIGNAIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partm-ut  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 2 leagues  S.  of  Lyons, 

BRIGNEUL  I’Aine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Charente,  and  diftrift  of  Confolens  ; 3 leagues 
S.E.  of  Confolens. 

BRTGNOLA.  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  Genoa  ; 
23  miles  N.  E.  of  Genoa. 

BRIGNOLLES,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of 
a diftritl,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  feated  among  moun- 
tains, in  a fertile  country,  and  celebrated  for  its  fruit,  and 
particularly  its  plums,  which  take  their  denomination 
from  it  j 6 leagues  N.  of  Toulon.  The  town  contains  5460, 
anti  the  canton  12,114  inhabitants  ; the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory comprehends  160  kiliometres,  and  6 communes.  N.  lat. 
43°  24'.  E.  long.  6°  15'. 

BRIGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  fuppofed  to  be  the  main  channel  of  the 
rivers  Suire,  Nore,  and  Barrow,  which  unite  below  the  towns 
of  Rofs  and  Waterford.  Colleft.  de  Rebus  Hibern. 

Brigus,  Cape  and  Bay,  lie  in  the  bay  of  Cape'^own,  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Newfoundland  The  cape  is  high  and 
rugged,  and  the  bay  narrow  and  deep. 

BRIHUEGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caffile,  feated  on  the  river  Tajuna,  the  principal  commerce 
of  which  confifts  in  wool.  This  town  w'as  taken  poffeffion 
of  in  I 7 10,  by  general  Stanhope,  with  the  Engliffi  army,  in 
behalf  of  the  archduke  Charles  ; was  belieged  by  the  duke 
of  Vendorne  in  favour  of  Philip,  king  ot  Spain,  and  its  gar- 
rifon  were  obliged  to  furrender  as  pnfoners  of  war.  It  is 
diftant  43  miles  E.N.E.  from  Madrid.  N.  lat.  41°  o'. 
W.  long.  30°  20'. 

BRIL,  Matthew,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  landfcape 
and  hiftory,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1550,  and  having  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  his  art  in  that  city,  went  to  R5me 
for  further  improvement ; where  he  acquired  fuch  reputa- 
tion as  to  be  employed  by  Gregory  Xlll.  in  the  Vatican, 
and  penfioned  till  his  death  in  1584. 

Bril,  Paul,  brother  to  the  preceding,  a painter  of  land- 
fcapes,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  I554>  educated  in  the 
art  of  painting  under  Daniel  Voltelmans.  After  his  re- 
moval to  Rome,  where  he  faw  the  works  of  Titian  and 
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Caracci,  lie  wholly  abandoned  his  Flemldi  ftilF  manner,  and 
acquired  a more  pleafing  ftyle,  and  a charming  tone  of  colour. 
He  fucceeded  his  brother  Matthew,  both  in  his  employment 
and  penfion,  but  far  excelled, him  in  the  exercife  of  his  art. 
The  figures  in  his  landfcapes  were  generally  painted  by  An- 
drew Caracci ; and  by  this  circumftance  their  value  was  greatly 
enhanced.  His  manner  of  painting  is  reprefented  as  true, 
fweet,  and  tender;  the  touchings  of  his  trees  as  firm,  but 
delicate  ; his  feenery,  fituations,  and  dillances  are  admirable, 
being  commonly  taken  from  nature  ; and  the  maffes  of  his 
light  and  fhadow  as  ftrong,  yet  very  judicious.  In  the  latter 
part  of  life,  his  landfcapes  were  always  both  beautiful  and 
exquifitely  finifhed.  They  were  frequently  painted  on 
copper.  The  genuine  works  of  Brill,  cfpecially  thofe  of 
the  large  fize,  are  rare,  and  afford  very  high  prices  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  Within  a few  years  one  of  his  landfcapes 
fold  in  Holland  for  1 6ol.  and  another  at  an  auftion  in  London 
for  more  than  120  guineas;  and  they  were  thought  to  be 
cheap.  He  etched  feveral  landfcapes  in  a mafterly,  fpirited 
ftyle.  This  mafier  died  in  1626.  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

BRILESUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Greece  in  Attica. 

BRILL  in  Geography.  See  Briel. 

BRILLAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  ^ 
the  Charente  ; ^ miles  N.  of  Confolens. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a general  fenfe,  fomething  that  has  a 
lucid  and  bright  appearance. 

Brilliant,  in  the  Manege,  is  applied  to  a horfe,  that 
is  briflc,  high  mettled,  and  ftately,  with  an  elevated  neck,  fine 
movements,  and  excellent  haunches,  upon  which  he  rifes, 
thaugh  ever  fo  little  put  forward. 

BRILLIANTE,  Ital.  Mufic,  fpirited,  animated,  with 
fire. 

BRILLIANTS,  a name  given  to  diamonds,  of  the  fineft 
water.  See  Diamond. 

BRILON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Weftphalia;  having  calamine  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 60  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Cologn. 

BRIM,  the  utmoft  edge  of  a thing,  as  of  a glafs,  plate, 
or  the  like.  The  brims  of  veffels  are  made  to  projetl  a little 
over,  to  hinder  liquors  in  pouring  out,  from  running  down 
the  fide  of  the  veflcl.  The  briming,  or  brimming  of  veffels, 
was  contrived  by  the  ancient  potters  in  imitation  of  the 
fupercilium  or  drip  of  the  cornices  of  columns  ; it  is  dene 
by  turning  over  fome  of  the  double  matter  when  the  work 
is  on  the  wheel. 

Among  florifts  the  brim  of  a flower  denotes  the  outward 
edge  of  the  petala,  or  that  part  thereof  which  turns. 

A fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or  go  to  brim,  when  (he  takes  the 
boar. 

The  hart  goes  to  rut,  the  roe  to  tourn,  the  boar  to 
brim. 

BRIMBATUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  one  of  the  fynonyms 
of  Holothuria  pentaSa,  which  fee. 

BRIMENIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Bremenium. 

BRIMFIELD,  in  Geograpjhy,  a townfnip  of  America,  in 
the  county  of  Hamplhire,  and  Hate  of  the  Maffachufetts, 
fituated  E.  of  Conefticut  river,  and  containing  1384  inha- 
bitants; 34  miles  S.  E.  of  Northampton,  and  70  W.  of 
Bollon. 

BRIMOND,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of 
Anas  hijlrionica  ; or  Harlequin  Duck.'  See  Duck. 

BRIMSTONE,  a common  appellation  of  fulphur. 

Brimstone,^(?w«- See  Flower. 

Br  I M STONE  marble,  a preparation  «f  brimftone,  in  imita- 
tion of  marble. 
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Brimstonb  medals,  figures,  &c.  maybe  caft  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : melt  half  a pound  of  brimftone  over  a gentle 
fire;  with  this  mix  half  a pound  of  fine  vermillion,  and  when 
you  have  cleared  the  top,  take  it  off  the  fire,  ftir  it  well 
together,  and  it  w’ill  diffolve  like  oil ; then  call  it  into  the 
mould,  which  muft  firft  be  anointed  with  oil.  When  cool, 
the  figure  may  be  taken  out ; and,  in  cafe  it  fhould  change 
to  a yellowifh  colour,  you  need  only  wipe  it  over  with  aqua 
forth,  and  it  will  look  like  the  fineft  coral. 

BRIN  BLANC,  Buffon,in  Ornithology,  trochilus  fuper- 
ciliofus,  the  fupercilious  humming-bird. 

Brin  Bleu,  Buff,  is  trochilus  cyanurus,  the  blue-tailed 
humming-bird. 

BRINDISI,  or  Brundusium  , in  Geography,  a celebrated 
city  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra  d’ Otranto,  fituated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  anciently  large  and  flourifti- 
ing  ; and  may  (till  be  confidered  as  a great  city,  if  the  ex- 
tent of  its  wails  be  confidered  ; but  the  inhabited  houfes  do 
not  occupy  above  half  the  inclofure.  The  ftreets  are  crooked 
and  rough,  the  buildings  are  poor  and  ruinous,  and  it  has  no 
very  remarkable  church  or  edifice.  It  is,  however,  an  arch- 
biftiop’s  fee ; but  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Theodore, 
though  a work  of  king  Roger,  is  inferior  in  point  of  archi- 
tedture  to  many  churches  founded  by  that  monarch.  Of 
ancient  Brundulium,  the  remains  are  merely  numerous  broken 
pillars,  fragments  of  coarfe  Mofaic,  the  column  of  the  light- 
houfe,  a large  marble  bafon  receiving  the  water  from  brazen 
heads  of  deer,  fome  inferiptions,  ruins  of  aquedufts,  coins, 
and  other  fmall  articles  for  furnilhing  the  cabinet  of  an  anti- 
quary. Its  caftle,  built  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  to 
proteci  the  northern  branch  of  the  harbour,  and  repaired  by 
Charles  V.  is  large  and  (lately.  The  port  is  double,  and  is 
the  fineft  in  the  Adriatic.  The  outer  part  is  formed  of  two 
promontories,  that  feparate  gradually  as  they  advance  into 
the  fea,  leaving  a narrow  channel  at  the  bafe  of  the  angle. 
The  ifland  of  St.  Andrew,  on  which  Alphonfus  I.  built  a 
fortrefs,  lies  between  the  capes,  and  lecures  the  whole  road 
fraiii  the  fury  of  the  waves.  In  this  triangular  fpace,  large 
(hips  may  ride  at  anchor.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the 
hills  recede  in  a cemi-circular  (hape,  and  thus  leave  room  for 
the  inner  haven,  which  encircles  the  city  in  the  figure  of  a 
(lag’s  head  and  horns,  and  is  luppofed.to  have  given  rife  to 
the  name  of  Brundufinm  ; which,  in  the  old  Meffapian  lan- 
guage, fignified  the  head  of  a deer.  This  interior  port  is 
peculiarly  beautiful,  and  admirably  adapted  to  every  pur- 
pofe  of  trade  and  navigation.  It  is  very  deep,  extending  in 
length  miles,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth  1200  feet,  and  is 
(heltered  on  every  fide  by  the  hills  and  town.  In  ancient 
times,  the  communication  between  the  two  havens  was 
marked  by  lights  placed  upon  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order ; but  of  thefe  only  one  remains  entire  upon  its  ptdeftal. 
It  is  of  the  green  and  white  marble,  called  “Cipollino  and 
its  capital  is  adorned  with  figures  of  Syrens  and  Tritons,  in- 
termingled with  the  Acanthus  leaf,  and  upon  it  is  a circular 
vafe,  which  formerly  held  the  fire.  Near  it  is  another 
psdeftal  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  with  one  piece  of  the  (liaft 
lying  upon  it,  but  the  reft  of  the  column  was  fold  to  the 
people  of  Lecce,  after  the  earthquake  of  1456,  which  over- 
turned it,  and  deftroyed  great  pa  t of  the  city.  The  inter- 
val between  thefe  pillars  correfponded  co  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour ; which  is  very  favourably  fituated  for  trade. 
Here  goodnefs  of  foil,  depth  of  water,  fafety  of  anchorage, 
and  a centrical  pofition,  are  all  united  ; and  yet  it  has 
neither  commerce,  hufbandry,  nor  populoufnefs.  From  the 
obftru£lions  in  the  channel  which  communicate  with  the 
two  havens  arife  the  various  evils  that  defolate  this  difaftrous 
town.  Julius  Csefar  began  its  ruin  by  his  attempt  to  block 
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wp  Pompey’s  fleet,  by  driving  pile*  into  tbe  neck  of  land 
between  the  two  ridges  of  hills,  and  throwing  in  earth,  trees, 
and  ruias  of  houfes : hov^ever,  Pompey  failed  out  and  e^fcaped 
to  Greece.  In  the  X5th  century,  the  prince  of  Taranto 
funk  fome  (hips  in  the  middle  of  tbe  harbour,  to  prevent 
the  royalifts  from  entering  the  port ; and  thefe  occalioned  an 
accumulation  of  fand  and  fea-weeds,  which  choaked  up  the 
mouth  and  rendered  it  irapaffabie.  In  1752,  the  evil  was  in- 
creafed  \ and  from  that  period  the  port  became  a fcetid, 
green  lake,  full  of  infeclion  and  noxious  infefts ; fo  that  no 
fifh  but  eels  could  live  in  it,  nor  any  boat  ply  except  canoes 
made  of  a fingle  tree.  Tt'.e  low  grounds  at  each  end  were  over- 
flowed with  marfhes,  which  produced  annually  a grievous  pefti- 
lence,  that  deifroyed  or  drove  away  the  larged  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  Trorn  18, coo  they  were  reduced  (n  1766  to  5000 
livid  wretches,  tormented  with  agues  and  malignant  fevers  : 
and  in  1775  above  i^f;oo  perfons  died  during  the  autumn. 
Whereas  30  years  before  the  air  of  Brindifi  wjis  efteemed  fo 
wholefome  and  balfamic,  that  the  convents  of  Naples  were 
aecudomed  to  fend  their  confumptive  friars  to  this  city  for 
the  recovery  of  their  health.  It  was  at  length  determined 
to  make  fome  efforts  for  opening  the  port  afreffi,  and  plans 
were  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe.  By  means  of  machines, 
and  of  the  labour  of  galley  (laves,  the  channel  has  been 
partly  cleared,  fo  as  to  have  two  fathom  of  water,  and  to 
admit  large  boats  and  a free  paffage  to  the  fea ; and  thus 
the  water  of  the  inner  port  is  fet  in  motion,  and  once  more 
rendered  wholefome.  The  plan,  however,  was  found,  in 
1789,  to  fail  of  complete  fuccefs,  and  the  canal  was  again 
in  a great  meafure  choaked  up,  fo  that  the  peftilential  air 
prevailed  as  much  as  ever.  But  attempts  have  been  renewed 
lor  clearing  it  again,  and  opening  a paffage  to  the  waters, 
and  draining  the  adjacent  marfhesj  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Brindifi  had  a return  of  health,  and  are  happy  in  the  prof- 
peft  of  returning  commerce  and  opulence.  In  cleaning  the 
channel,  the  workmen  have  found  fome  medals  and  feals ; 
and  they  have  drawn  up  many  of  the  piles  that  were  driven 
in  by  Csefar,  which  are  fmall  oaks  dripped  of  their  bark,  and 
are  found  as  fre(h  as  if  they  had  been  felled  only  a month, 
though  buried  above  18  centuries  feven  feet  under  the  fand. 

The-  foil  about  the  towm  is  light  and  good,  and  produces 
excellent  cotton,  with  which  the  Brindilians  manufa6fure 
gloves  and  (lockings. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  who  founded  Brundufium,  and 
who  were  its  firft  inhabitants.  Strabo  fays  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally occupied  by  the  Cretans,  who  landed  here  from 
Gnoffus  with  Thefeus.  Others  fay  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Japyges.  The  Romans  took  early  poffcffion  of  a har- 
bour fo  convenient  for  their  enterprizes  againft  the  nations 
dwelling  beyond  the  Adriatic.  They  fent  a colony  hither, 
A.  U.  C.  509.  Pompey  fought  an  afyliim  in  this  city,  and 
from  hence  fled  to  Greece.  Here  0(9;avianus  firft  affumed 
the  name  of  Csfar,  and  he  concluded  one  of  his  (hort -lived 
treaties  of  peace  with  Antony.  Brundufium  was  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  tragic  poet  Pacuviue,  and  became 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  Virgil.  The  barbarians,  who 
ravaged  every  corner  of  Italy,  did  not  fpare  fo  rich  a town  ; 
and  in  836,  the  Saracens  gave  a finiftiing  blow  to  its  for- 
tunes. The  Greek  emperors  were  defirous  of  reftoring  it 
to  its  ancient  ftrength  and  fplendour,  if  the  Normans 
had  allowed  them  opportunity ; but  after  obftinate 
ftruggles,  and  varieties  of  fuccefs  and  defeat,  they  were 
finally  expelled  Brindifi  by  William  I.  The  crufades, 
which  drained  other  kingdoms  of  their  wealth  and  fubjedls, 
contributed  to  enrich  and  eftablifli  this  city,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  ports  where  pilgrims  and  warriors  took  (hipping.  It 
was  alfo  benefited  by  the  refidencc  of  the  emperor  Frederick, 
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whofe  frequent  armaments  for  the  holy  land  required  hi* 
prefence  at  this  place  of  rendezvous.  At  length  the  lof* 
of  Jerufalem,  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  ruin  o^ 
the  Levant  trade,  after  the  Turks  had  conquered  the  eaft,  re- 
duced Brindifi  to  a (late  of  inaftivity  and  dcfolation,  from 
which  it  has  never  been  able  to  emerge.  N.  lat.  40°  52'. 
E.  long,  18^  5'.  Swinburne’s  Travels  into  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, vol.  ii. 

BRINDLEY,  James,  in  Bio^raphyy  a perfon  of  extra- 
ordinary genius  for  mechanical  inventions,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  his-flcill  in  planning  and  conducing  inland  navigation, 
was  born  at  Tunfted,  in  the  pari(h  of  Wormhill.and  county 
of  Derby,  in  the  year  1716,  His  parents  poffcffed  a fmall  free- 
hold, the  income  of  which  his  father  diffipated  by  field  diver- 
fions,  and  by  affociating  with  perfons  above  his  rank ; and  thus 
the  education  of  the  fon  was  wholly  negledled.  Urged  by  the 
necduties  of  his  family,  he  contributed  to  its  fiipport  till  he 
was  nearly  1 7 years  of  age,  by  that  kind  of  labour  which,  in 
country  places,  is  afiigned  to  the  children  of  the  poor ; 
but  at  this  age  he  bound  himfelf  apprentice  to  a wheelwright, 
whofe  name  w'as  Bennet,  near  Macclesfield  in  Chefhire,  and 
foon  became  expert  in  his  bufinefs,  difeovering  at  the  fame 
time  a fingular  genius  for  the  extenfion  and  improvement 
of  the  mechanic  arts  in  general.  Accordingly,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  apprenticelhip,  he  performed  feveral  parts  of 
the  bufinefs  without  any  inftrudlions  from  his  mailer,  and 
gave  fo  much  fatisfadlion  to  the  millers  who  employed  him, 
that  he  was  always  confulted  in  preference  to  his  mafter  or 
any  other  workman  ; and  before  the  expiration  of  his  fer- 
vitude,  when  Mr.  Bennet,  by  his  age  and  infirmities,  became 
unable  to  work,  he  carried  on  the  bufinefs  with  reputation, 
and  provided  a comfortable  fubfiftence  for  the  old  man  and 
his  family.  About  this  time  his  mafter  was  employed  in 
conftrufting  an  engine  paper-mill,  the  firft  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  attempted  in  thefe  parts ; but  as  he  was  likely  t6 
fail  in  the  execution  of  it,  Mr.  Brindley,  without  communi- 
cating his  defign,  fet  out  on  Saturday  evening  after  the 
bufinefs  of  the  day  was  finifhed,  and  having  infpeded  the 
work,  returned  home  on  Monday  morning,  after  a journey 
of  50  miles,  informed  his  mafter  of  its  defedls,  and  completed 
the  engine  to  the  entire  fatisfaftion  of  the  proprietors.  Mr. 
Brindley  afterwards  engaged  in  the  millwright  bufinefs  on 
his  own  account,  and  foon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a moft 
ingenious  mechanic.  The  fame  of  his  inventions  and  con- 
trivances was  in  a little  while  fpread  far  beyond  his  own 
neighbourhood  ; and  in  1752,  he  was  employed  to  ere£l  a 
curious  water-engine  at  Clifton  in  Lanca(hire,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  draining  coal-mines,  which  had  before  been  performed 
at  an  enormous  expence.  The  water  for  the  ufe  of  this 
engine  was  conveyed  from  the  river  Irwell  by  a fubterraneous 
channel,  nearly  600  yards  long,  which  paffed  through  a 
rock ; and  the  wheel  was  fixed  30  feet  below  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  In  1755  he  conftrufted  a new  filk  mill  at 
Congleton  in  Che(hire,  according  to  the  plan  propofed  by 
the  proprietors,  after  the  execution  of  it  by  the  original  un- 
dertaker had  failed;  and  in  the  completion  of  it  he  added 
many  new  and  ufeful  improvements.  He  introduced  one 
contrivance  for  winding  the  filk  upon  the  bobbins  equally, 
and  not  in  wreaths ; and  another  for  flopping,  in  an  inftant, 
not  only  the  whole  of  this  extenfive  fyftem,  in  all  its  various 
movements,  but  any  individual  part  of  it  at  pleafure.  He 
iikewife  invented  machines  for  cutting  the  tooth  and  pinion 
wheels  of  the  different  engines,  in  a manner  that  produced  a 
great  faving  of  time,  labour,  and  expence.  He  alfo  intro- 
duced into  the  mills,  ufed  at  the  potteries  in  Staffordlhire 
for  grinding  flint-ftones,  feveral  valuable  additions,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  operation.  In  i75<5,  he  con- 
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finifted  a fteam-engine  at  Newcaftle  under-Line*  upon  a 
new  plan,  which  evinced  his  genius  for  invention  and  con- 
trivance. The  boiler  was  made  with  brick  and  done,  inftead 
of  iron  plates,  and  the  water  was  heated  by  fire-places,  fo 
conftrufted  as  to  favc  the  confumption  of  fuel.  He  alfo  in- 
troduced cylinders  of  wood  inftead  of  thofe  of  iron,  and  he 
fubftituted  wood  for  iron  in  the  chains  which  worked  at  the 
end  of  the  beam.  But  in  thefe  and  fimilar  contrivances  for 
the  improvement  of  this  ufeful  engine,  he  was  obftrufted  by 
interclled  engineers  ; and  his  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
profecution  of  them  by  the  great  national  objeft  of  “ In- 
land Navigation.”  ’ In  planning  and  executing  canals  his 
mechanical  genius  found  ample  fcope  for  exercife,  and  formed 
a fort  of  diftingiiiniiug  xra  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country. 
However,  envy  and  prejudice,  and  an  attachment  to  efta- 
blilhed  cuftoms,  raifed  a variety  of  obftacles  to  the  accom- 
plKliment  of  his  defigns  and  undertakings  ; and  if  he  had 
jnot  been  liberally  and  powerfully  protedled  by  thfe  duke  of 
Bridgewater,  at  the  commencement  of  the  bufinefs,  his 
triumph  over  the  oppofition  with  which  he  encountered 
muft  have  been  in  a very  copfiderable  degree  obftrufted  and 
retarded.  The  noble  duke  poffeffed  an  eftate  at  Worfley, 
about  fevcn  miles  from  Manchcfter,  rich  in  mines  of  coal,  from 
which  he  derived  little  or  no  advantage,  on  account  of  the 
expence  which  attended  the  conveyance  of  this  article  by 
land  carriage  to  a fuitable  market  for  confumption.  Fully 
apprized  of  the  utility  of  a canal  from  Worfley  to  Mancbef- 
ter,  he  confulted  Mr.  Brindley  on  the  fubjeft;  who,  having 
furveyed  the  country,  declared  the  fcheme  to  be  prafticable. 
Accordingly,  his  grace  obtained,  in  the  years  1758  and 
1759,  an  aft  of  parliament  for  this  purpofe ; and  Mr. 
Brindley  was  employed  in  the  conduft  and  execution  of  the 
undertaking,  the  iirft  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  England, 
with  navigable  fubterraneous  tunnels  and  elevated  aquedufts. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  bufinefs  it  was  determined,  that 
the  level  of  the  water  ftiould  be  preferved  without  the  ufual 
obftruftions  of  locks.  But  in  accomphftnng  this  objeft, 
many  difficulties  occurred  ; and  it  was  foon  found  that  it 
Would  be  neceffary  to  carry  the  canal  over  rivers  and  many 
deep  vallies,  and  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  obtain  a fuf- 
ficient  fupply  of  water  for  completing  the  navigation.  FIow- 
ever,  Mr.  Brindley,  patronized  by  the  duke,  and  furnifhed 
with  ample  refources,  perfevered,  and  at  length  conquered 
all  the  embarraffments,  occcafioned  by  the  nature  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  by  the  palTions  and  prejudices  of  individuals. 
Having  completed  the  canal  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the 
river  Irwell  is  navigable  for  large  veffels,  he  propofed  to 
carry  it  over  that  river,  by  an  aqueduft  39  feet  above  the 
furface  of  the  water.  This  was  confidered  as  a chimerical 
and  extravagant  projeft  ; and  an  eminent  engineer,  who 
was  confulted  on  the  occafion,  ridiculed  the  attempt.  “ I 
have  often  heard,”  fays  be,  “ of  caftles  in  the  air,  but  never 
before  was  fhewn  where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erefted.” 
The  duke  of  Bridgewater  was  not  difeouraged  ; but  confiding 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr,  Brmdley,  empowered  him  to  profe- 
cute  the  work  ; and  in  about  10  months  the  aqueduft  was 
completed.  This  aftonifhing  work  commenced  in  S-ptem- 
ber,  1760.  and  the  frit  boat  faded  over  it  the  17th  of  July, 
1761.  The  canal  was  then  extended  to  Manchefter,  where 
Mr.  Brindley’s  ingenuity  in  diminifliing  iabrur  by  mechanical 
contrivances  was  exhibited  in  a machine  for  landing  coals 
upon  the  top  of  a hill.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  an  objeft,  fo 
curious  in  itfelf,  and  of  fnch  national  importance,  fhould 
have  attrafted  geneial  attention.  See  Canal. 

Thediikeot  Bridgewater,  having  found  by  experience  the 
utility  of  thefe  inland  navigations,  extended  his  views  to 
Liverpool } and  obtained,  m 1762,  an  aft  of  parliament  for 


branching  his  canal  to  the  tide-way  in  the  Merfey.  This 
part  is  carried  over  the  river  Merfey  and  Bollan,  and  over 
many  wide  and  deep  vallies.  Over  the  vallies  it  is  condiifted 
without  a (ingle  lock  ; and  acrofs  the  valley  at  Stretford, 
through  which  the  Merfey  runs,  a mound  of  earth,  raifed 
for  preferving  the  water,  extends  nearly  a mile.  In  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  this  mound  Mr.  Brindley  difplayed  his  mechanical 
genius,  by  rendering  the  canal  itfelf  fubfervient  to  his  defign, 
and  by  bringing  the  foil,  neceft'ary  for  his  purpofe,  along  the 
canal  in  boats  of  a peculiar  form,  which  were  condufted 
into  caiffoons  or  cifterns;  fo  that  on  opening  the  bottoms 
of  the  boats,  the  earth  was  depofited  where  it  was  wanted, 
and  the  valley  was  thus  elevated  to  a proper  level  ^or  con- 
tinuing the  canal.  Acrofs  the  Bollan  the  ground  was  raifed 
by  temporary  locks,  formed  of  the  timber  ufed  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  caiffoons  juft  mentioned.  In  the  execution 
of  every  part  of  the  navigation,  Mr.  Brindley  difplayed  fin- 
gular  lltill  and  ingenuity;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
purpofe,  he  produced  many  valuable  machines.  His  economy 
and  forecaft,  in  every  part  of  the  work,  deferve  to  be- parti- 
cularly noticed,  and  they  are  peculiarly  difcemible  in  the 
flops,  or  flood-gates,  that  are  fixed  in  the  canal,  where  it  is 
above  the  level  of  the  land.  Thefe  Hops  are  fo  conftrufted 
that  if  any  of  the  banks  fhould  give  way  and  oceafion  a cur- 
rent, the  adjoining  gates  will  rife  merely  by  tb.at  motion,  and 
prevent  any  other  part  of  the  water  from  efcaping,  befides 
that  which  is  near  the  breach  between  the  two  gates. 

Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's 
undertakings,  a fubfcript’.on  was  entered  into  by  a number 
of  gentlemen  and  manufafturers  in  Staffordfhire,  for  con- 
ftrufting  a canal  through  that  country,  in  puriusnee  of  » 
fcheme  which  had  been  fuggefted  fome  years  before;  and 
Mr.  Brindley  was  engaged  to  make  a furvey  from  the  Trent 
to  the'Merfey.  Upon  his  report  that  a canal  for  conncftingi 
thefe  rivers  was  practicable,  application  was  made  to  parlia- 
ment, in  176^,  for  an  aft  to  this  purpofe,  which  was  ob- 
tained in  the  fame  year.  Accordingly,  in  1766,  this  canal, 
“ The  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,”  was  begun  and  it  wgs 
condufted,  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs,  under  the  direftioa 
of  Mr.  Brindley,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Fora  further  account 
of  this  canal,  fee  Canal. 

The  next  objeft  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Brindley  was  the  conltruftion  of  a canal  from  the  Grand 
Trunk,  near  Haywood  in  Staffordffiire,  to  the  river  Severa 
near  Bswdley,  by  means  of  which  the  port  of  Briftol  was 
connefted  with  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Hull.  This  canal, 
about  46  miles  in  length,  was  completed  in  1772.  His  next 
undertaking  was  the  furvey  and  execution  of  a canal  from 
Birmingham,  which  fhould  unite  with  the  Stafford.ftiire  and 
Worcefterfhire  canal  near  Wolverhampton.  This  navigation, 
which  is  26  miles  in  length,  was  finiflied  in  about  three 
years.  Our  engineer  advifed  the  proprietors,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  locks,  and  for  the  more  effeftaal 
fupnly  of  the  canal  with  water,  to  have  a tunnel  at  Smeth- 
wick ; but  his  advice  was  difregartled;  and  the  managers 
have  fince  been  under  a neceffity  of  erefting  two  fleam-en- 
gines. The  canal  from  Droitwich  to  the  river  Severn,  for 
the  conveyance  of  fait  and  coals,  was  executed  by  Mr» 
Brindley;  and  he  alfo  planned  the  Covenuy  navigation,, 
which  was  for  fome  time  under  his  direftion  ; but  a difpuie 
arifing  about  the  mode  of  executing  it,  he  refigned  hi* 
office.  Some  fliort  time  before  his  death,  he  began  the 
Oxfordihire  canal,  which,  uniting  with  the  Coventry  canal, 
ferves  as  a continuation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  navigation  to 
Oxford,  and  thence  by  the  Thames  to  London.  The  lall 
undeitaking,  in  which  Mr.  Brindley  engaged,  was  the  canal 
from  Chefterficld  10  the  river  Trent  at  Stockwitb.  He 
T t 2 furveyed 
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furveyed  and  planned  tfie  whole,  and  executed  fome  miles  of 
the  navigation,  which  was  finifhed  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  H'tnfhaU,  in  1777.  Such  was  the  eftablifhed  reputation 
of  Mr.  Brindley,  that  he  was  confulted  on  a variety  of  occa- 
fions ; and,  indeed,  few  works  of  this  kind  were  undertaken 
without  his  advice. 

He  was  employed  by  the  city  of  London,  to  furvey  a 
courfe  for  a canal  from  Sunning,  near  Reading  in  Berkfhire, 
to  Monkey  idand,  near  R.ichmond  ; but,  on  account  of  the 
oppofition  of  the  land-owners,  this  plan  was  defeated.  He 
had  alfo,  for  fome  time,  the  direction  of  the  Calder  naviga- 
tion ; but,  on  account  of  a difference  among  the  commif- 
rio»crs5  he  declined  any  further  concern  in  it.  In  176.6,  he 
laid  out  a canal  from  the  river  Calder,  at  Cooper’s  bridge, 
to  Huddersfield  in  Yorkfhire,  which  has  fince  been  exe- 
cuted. In  1768,  he  revifed  the  p'an  for  the  inland  naviga- 
tion from  Leeds  to  Liverp  lol ; but,  though  be  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  for  conducing  the  works,  his  other  en- 
gagements obliged  him  to  decline  this  employment.  In  the 
fame  year,  he  planned  a canal  from  Stockton,  by  Darlington, 
to  Winfton,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Durham.  Three  plans 
of  the  like  kind  were  formed  by  him  in  1769;  one  from 
Leeds  to  Selby;  another  from  the  Brillol  channel,  near 
Uphill  in  Somerfetfhire,  to  Glaftonbury,  Taunton,  Welling- 
ton, Tiverton,  and  Exeter;  and  a third  from  Langport,  in 
the  county  of  Somerfet,  by  way  of  llminfter.  Chard,  and 
Axminfter,  to  the  fouth  channel  at  Axmonth,  in  the  county 
of  Devon.  In  1770,  he  furveyed  the  country,  for  a canal 
from  Andover,  by  way  of  Stockbridge  and  Rumfey,  to 
Redbridge  near  Southampton;  and,  in  1771,  from  Salif- 
bury,  by  Fordingbridge  and  Ringwood,  to  Chnftchurch. 
In  1772  he  performed  the  fame  office,  for  a fimilar  naviga- 
tion from  Prefton  to  Lancafter,  and  from  thence  to  Kendal 
in  Weftmoreland.  He  alfo  planned  a canal  for  joining  that 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  at  Runcorn,  near  Liverpool,  in 
the  execution  of  which  fcheme  he  propofed  to  have  con- 
ftrufted  an  aquedudf  over  the  river  Merfey,  at  a place  where 
the  tide  flows  to  the  height  of  14  feet.  He  alfo  furveyed 
the  county  of  Chelter,  with  a view  to  a canal  from  the 
Grand  Trunk  to  the  city  of  Chefter.  He  revifed  the  plan 
for  joining  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  propofed  fome 
confiderable  improvements,  which  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  managers.  A canal  was  alfo  laid  out  by  him  for 
uniting  that  of  Chefterfield,  by  the  way  of  Derby,  with  the 
Grank  Trunk  at  Swarkftone.  He  was  alfo  confulted  in  the 
various  plans  for  the  draining  of  the  low  lands  in  different 
parts  of  Lincolnffiire,  and  the  ifle  of  Ely.  He  gave  the 
corporation  of  Liverpool  a plan  for  clearing  their  docks  of 
mud,  which  has  been  praftifed  with  fuccefs ; and  he  pro- 
pofed a method,  which  has  alfo  fucceeded,  of  building  walls 
againft  the  fea  without  mortar.  The  laft  of  his  inventisns 
was  an  improved  machine  for  drawing  water  out  of  mines, 
by  a lofing  and  gaining  bucket,  which  he  afterwards  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  railing  coals. 

When  difficulties  occurred  in  the  execution  of  any  of  his 
works,  Mr.  Brindley  had  no  recourfe  to  books,  or  to  the 
labours  of  other  perfons ; but  as  all  his  refources  were  thofe 
of  his  own  inventive  mind,  he  generally  retired  to  bed,  and 
lay  there  one,  two,  or  three  days,  till  he  had  devifed  the 
expedients  which  he  needed  for  the  accomplifhment  of  his 
objefts.  He  then  got  up,  and  executed  his  defign  without 
any  di'awing  or  model,  v/hich  he  never  ufed,  except  for  the 
fatisfadlion  of  his  employers.  His  memory  was  fo  tena- 
cious, that  he  could  remember  and  execute  all  the  parts  of 
the  moft  complex  machine,  provided  he  had  time,  in 
his  previous  furvey,  to  fettle,  in  his  mind,  the  feveral  de- 
partments, and  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  his  calcu- 


lations of  the  powers  of  any  machine,  he  performed  the 
requifite  operation  by  a mental  procefs,  in  a manner  which 
none  knew  but  himfelf,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  was  not 
able  to  communicate  to  others  ; and  after  certain  intervals 
of  confideration,  he  noted  down  the  refult  in  figures  j and 
then  proceeded  to  operate  upon  that  refult,  until  at  length 
the  complete  folution  was  obtained,  which  was  generally 
right. 

Some  have  faid  that  Mr.  Brindley  had  been  fo  much 
neglected  in  early  life,  as  never  to  have  learned  to  read  and 
write  ; and  it  has  alfo  been  affirmed,  that  his  afpeft  was  that 
of  an  idiot,  and  his  language  mean,-  obfeure,  and  almoit 
unintelligible.  But  neither  of  thefe  faffs  is  well  founded. 
Although  he  read  little,  and  wrote  lefs,  he  had  frequent 
occafion  for  correfpondence  with  his  friends  and  employers. 
His  countenance  was  fenfible  and  animated  ; but  as  he  was 
unoftentatious  in  his  outward  appearance,  his  drefs  was 
always  plain.  His.converfatidn,  on  occafions  of  importance, 
a id  among  his  intimate  friends,  was  inlfrudfwe  and  •intereft- 
ing';  and  enlivened  by  the  fingular  genius,  and  the  benevo- 
lent and  patriotic  fpirit,  for  which  he  was  dillinguifht  d,  and 
which  gave  energy  to  his  purfuits.  His  want  of  literature, 
indeed,  compelled  him  to  cultivate,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  art  of  memory  ; and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
revival,  in  his  mind,  of  thofe  vifible  objefls  and  their  pro- 
perties, to  which  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed,  he 
fecluded  himfelf  from  the  external  impreffions  of  other  ob- 
jefis  in  the  folitude  of  his  bed.  Dr.  Wallis,  who  was  emi- 
nently diflinguifhed  by  the  tenacioufnefs  of  his  memory,  fo 
that  he  could  extraft  the  cube  root  of  any  number  to  1 00 
places  of  figures  in  his  mind,  availed  himfelf,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  of  a fimilar  feclufion.  Mr.  Brindley’s  inceffant 
attention  to  important  and  interefting  objects,  precluded  him 
from  participating  in  any  of  the  ordinary  amufements  of 
life,  and  indeed,  prevented  his  deriving  from  them  any  plea- 
fure.  Accordingly,  though  he  was  once  prevailed  upon 
by  his  friends  in  London  to  fee  a play,  he  found  his  ideas 
fo  much  difturbed,  and  his  mind  rendered  fo  unfit  for  bufi- 
refs,  as  to  induce  him  to  declare,  that  he  would  not  on  any 
account  go  to  another.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
by  indulging  an  occafional  relaxation,  remitting  his  applica- 
tion, and  varying  his  purfuits,  his  life  might  have  been  pro- 
longed, and  his  ufefulnefs  extended.  Whereas  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  engagements,  and  the  conftant  attention  which 
he  bellowed  on  them,  brought  on  a hedlic  fever,  which  con- 
tinued, with  little  or  no  intermiffion,  for  fome  years,  and  at 
laft  terminated  his  ufeful  and  honourable  career  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1773,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  at  Turn, 
hurft,  in  Staft'ordfliire.  He  was  buried  at  New  Chapel,  in 
the  fame  county. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Brindley  were  of  a fingular  kind  ; 
and  under  the  patronage  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  being  unfolded  and  exer- 
cifed  to  their  full  extent,  in  the  execution  of  works  new  to 
this  country,  and  which  will  perpetuate  his  fame  to  future 
generations.  The  brief  recital  which  has  been  given  of  his 
Itupendous  undertakings,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome 
judgment  of  this  extraordinary  perfon.  Such  was  the  en- 
thufiafm  with  which  he  engaged  in  all  fehemes  of  inland 
navigation,  that  he  feemed  (if  we  may  credit  report)  to 
regard  all  rivers  with  contempt,  when  compared  with  canals. 
To  this  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  that  in  an  examination  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,  when  he  was  afked  by  a member,  for 
vi'hat  purpofe  he  apprehended  rivers  were  created  ? he  re- 
plied, after  fome  deliberation,  “ to  feed  navigable  canals.” 
As  to  his  private  charafter,  thofe  who  knew  him  well,  and 
had  an  opport^mity  of  converfing  familiarly  with  him,refpefted 
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him  in  a high  degree,  “ for  the  uniform  and  unfhakcn  inte- 
grity of  his  condnft;  for  his  rteady  attachment  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  community  ; for  the  vaft  compafs  of  his  under- 
ftanding,  which  feemed  to  have  a natural  affinity  with  all 
grand  nbjefts;  and  likewife,  for  many  noble  and  beneficial 
ddigns,  conftantly  generating  in  his  mind,  and  which  the 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  and  the  fhortnefsof  his  lite, 
prevented  him  from  bringing  to  maturity.”  Biog.  Brit. 

BRINDONES.  in  Botany,  a name  given  to  the  fruit  of 
the  mangoult’an  of  the  Celebes  Iflands,  the  Garciana 
Celebica  of  Lin  teus.  In  the  old  French  Encyclopedie, 
it  is  erront'onfiy  conjeftured  to  be  a ipecies  of  Limonium. 

BRINE.  This  term  is  ufed  technically  for  a folution 
in  water  of  common  fait,  or  any  fall ne  liquid  in  which  this 
fait  is  predominant.  Thus  the  native  fprings  of  fait  water 
are  called  i^r/«r-fprings;  the  fea  water  i.s  termed  Irine,  &c. 

Leaeh,  or  letch-lrine,  is  the  mother  ivater  left  in  the  pans 
during  the  manufacture  of  fait,  after  moll  of  the  pure  fait 
has  been  obtained  by  boiling  down.  It  confills  of  miiriat 
of  foda  mixed  with  the  earthy  muriats,  and  other  impuri- 
ties of  natural  brine. 

For  every  thing  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  fait  from 
brine,  fee  Muriat  of  Soda. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a pickle  pregnant  with  fait,  wherein 
things  are  fteeped  to  keep. 

Brine  ^ans,  the  pits  wherein  the  fait  water  is  retained, 
and  fuffered  to  Hand,  to  bear  the  aClion  of  the  fun,  whereby 
it  is  converted  into  fait.  There  are  divers  forts  of  fait-pans, 
as  the  water-pan,  fecohd-pan,  fun-pan;  the  water  being 
transferred  orderly  from  one  to  another. 

BRiNE-y>rV,  in  Salt  making,  the  fait  fpring  from  whence 
the  water  to  be  boiled  into  fait  is  taken.  There  are  of  thefe 
fprings  in  many  places;  that  at  Narnptwich,  in  Cheffiire,  is 
alone  fufficient,  according  to  the  account  of  the  people  of 
the  place,  to  yield  fait  for  the  v/hole  kingdom ; but  it  is 
under  the  government  of  certain  lords  and  regulators,  who, 
that  the  market  may  not  be  overftocked,  will  not  fuller 
more  than  a certain  quantity  of  the  fait  to  be  made  yearly. 
See  Pit. 

Brine  fait.  See  Salt. 

Brine  fprings.  See  Salt  and  Spring. 

BRINEK,  or  Brineti,  in  Afironomy,  the  bright  ftar 
in  the  conttellation  Lyra;  more  frequently  called  Lucida 
Lyres. 

BRINGERS-UP,  in  a Battalion,  are  the  whole  laft  rank 
of  men  in  it,  or  the  hindmolt  man  in  every  fie. 

BRI.NGING-IN  rr  in  the  JVIanege,  is  the  keeping 
down  hisnofe,  when  he  boars,  and  toffes  it  up  to  the  wind. 

A horfe  is  hrought-in  by  a ftrong  hard  branch. 

BRING-'PO,  in  Seamanjhip,  to  check,  or  retard,  the 
velocity,  or  rate,  of  failing  of  a fhip,  by  arranging  the  fails 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  ffiall  counteraCl  each  other,  and 
thereby  prevent  her  either  from  advancing  a-head,  or  get- 
ting fterri-w^y.  In  this  lituation  the  fhip  is  faid  to  lie-to,  or 
to  lie-hy.  Bringing -to  is  generally  ufed  to  detain  a fh’p  in 
any  particular  ftation,  in  order  to  wait  the  approach  of  fome 
other  veffel  that  may  be  advancing  towards  her;  in  w'aiting 
for  a boat  from  the  ffiore ; or,  until  there  be  fufficient  depth 
of  water  to  admit  the  veffel  to  fail  into  a tide-harbour. 

Bring  anexprtffion  ufed  for  coming  to  an  anchor. 
Bring  hy  the  lee,  is  when  by  bad  Iteerage,  or  otherwife,  a 
(hip’s  head  moves  from  the  wind,  which  fhe  brings  fuccef- 
fively  aftern,  and  then  to  far  round  upon  that  which  was  for- 
merly the  lee  fide,  that  the  fails  are  laid  aback. 

BRINJAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Boglana;  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Naffuk. 

BRINJAUN,  or  B&injam,  a town  in  the  peninfula  of 
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India,  in  the  Travancore  country,  on  the  coafl;  of  Mala- 
bar; 25  miles  W.  of  Travancore.  N.  lat.S^jp'.  E.  long. 
77°  5'- 

BRINING^  Grain,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  praftice  of 
immerling  in  lome  fort  of  liquor  or  pickle,  with  the  in- 
tention of  preventing  the  fmut,  or  other  difeafes.  Steeps, 
or  picides  for  this  ufe,  are  prepared  in  various  ways,  and 
with  very  different  forts  of  materials;  but  chiefly  by  dif- 
folving  faline  fubltances  in  water,  urine,  or  fome  other  fluid, 
till  they  are  very  (trongly  impregnated  w'ith  them.  The 
grain,  after  having  remained  in  thefe  fteeps  a fufficient  length 
of  time,  as  fix,  eight,  or  ten  hours,  or  more,  according  to 
circiimftancts,  and  the  light  part  that  fwims  on  the  furfacc 
removed,  is  taken  out  and  dried  by  proper  draining,  and  the 
fiiting  of  a little  lime  in  a fine  powdery  ftate  over  it.  The 
fowiiig  flioiiid  be  performed  as  foon  as  poffible  after  this  has 
been  done,  as  the  grain  is  liable  to  be  foon  injured  by  its 
being  delayed.  How  far  the  ufe  of  fleeps  or  brining  grain 
may  be  advantageou.'-',  or  whether  fuch  pradlices  have  any 
other  utility  than  that  of  haftening  the  vegetation  of  the 
feed  after  it  is  committed  to  the  earth,  has  not  yet  been 
well  afcer.ained  by  experiment.  See  Steep. 

Brining^  Hay,  the  praftice  of  blending  fait  with  hay 
in  the  operation  of  flacking,  in  order  to  preferve  it  more 
effedluaily,  and  render  it  more  palatable  to  animals.  It  is 
chiefly  had  recouife  to  when  hay  has  been  much  injured  by 
rain  in  making.  The  pradlice  is  faid  to  prevail  in  Ame- 
rica. 

BRINKE.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wtllphalia,  and  billiopric  of  Ofnabruck;  16  miles 
S.E.  of  Ofnabruck. 

BRINN.  See  Brunn. 

BRINON  les  Allemands,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  Clamecy;  10  miles  S.  of  Clamecy.  The  town 
contains  314,  and  the  canton  9959  inhabitants;  the  territory 
includes  1424  kiliometres,  and  26  communes. 

Bkinon  d Archenieque,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  the  loigny;  4 leagues  N.  of  Auxerre.  The  town 
contains  2372,  and  the  canton  12.395  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory comprehends  25/i  kiliometres,  and  ii  communes. 

BRINS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw: 

3 miles  S.S  E.  of  Gabl. 

BRIOCA.  See  Briuega. 

BRIOLLAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflridl  Sagre.  Tiie  place  contains  849,  and  the  canton 
6143  i^^,ablta^•^8  ; the  territory  includes  142I  kiliometres, 
and  8 communes. 

BRION,  a .own  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres,  and  diflr  cl  of  Thouars;  14  league  from 
Thouars.  — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  L zere,  and  ciiflricl  of  Marveiols;  s leagues  W.S.W, 
of  St  Chelv. 

Bkion  if  and,  one  of  the  Magdalen  iflands,  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  I ..uwr-nce,  5 or  6 leagues  W.  from  the  Bird  iflands. 

N.  lat.  47°  50'.  W,  long.  60°  47'. 

BRIONNE,  'a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Bernay,  feated  on  the  Rdle,  3|-  leagues  N.N.E.  of  Bernay.  ' 
N.  lat.  49°  i'.  E.  long.  o°5i'. 

BRIONNI,  a imall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near 
the  coafl  of  itiria.  N. lat.  45°  10'.  E.  long.  I3°5i'. 
BRIONY,  in  Botany.  See  Bryonia. 

BRIORD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de» 
partmeot  of  the  Ain;  10  miles  S.  of  Belley. 

BRIGS. 
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BRIOS*Tombo6,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
■of  the  Oife;  lo  miles  N.  of  Beauvais. 

BRIOUDE,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftritit  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  feated  on  the 
river  Allier,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  Itone,  which  is  re- 
garded as  a Roman  work.  The  town  contains  53S6,  and 
the  diflrift  13,897  inhabitants:  the  territory  comprehends 
"65  kiliometres,  and  19  communes.  This  is  called  “Old 
Brioude,”  by  way  of  diftinction  from  “ Brioude  Glife,” 
which  lies  alfo  near  the  river  Allier,  in  which  is  a collegiate 
church,  called  St.  Julian.  N,  lat.  45'’  14'.  E.  long-  3°  23'. 

BRIOUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Melle  ; 2 leagues  S.W.  of  Mrlle.  The  place  contains 742, 
and  the  canton  9225  inhabitants;  the  territory  inclades  315 
kiliometres,  and  22  communt-s. 

BRIOUZE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridf  of  Argen- 
tan;  4^  leagues  W.  of  Argentan.  The  town  contains 
9-|0,  and  the  canton  9350  inhabitants : the  territory  in- 
tiiides  162^  kiliometres,  and  17  comm.unes. 

BRIQUEBEC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Valognes;  2J;  leagues  W.  of  Valognes,  and3j;S.  of  Cher- 
burg.  The  tovMi  contai  s 4C00,  and  the  canton  11,108  in- 
habitants: the  territory  comprehends  175  kiliometres,  and 
1 1 communes. 

BRIQUENAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardennes,  and  diftridt  of  Vouziers ; 4 miles  N.  of 
Grandpre.  ' 

BRIQUERAS,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  valley  of 
Lucerne;  4 leagues  S.  of  Pignerol.  N.  lat.  44°4i'.  E. 
long,  f 24'. 

BRISACH,  or  Breysach,  Oldf  a town  of  Germany, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Brifgaw.  feated  on  the  Rhine,  and 
partly  upon  an  eminence,  which  commands  the  adjacent 
champaign  country.  The  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine 
at  this  place  was  demolifhed  fome  years  ago,  and  the  paffage 
altered  to  a ferry.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  but 
mortgaged,  in  1331,  by  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  to 
Otto  duke  of  Auftria,  and  the  mortgage  was  ratified  by 
Charles  V.  in  1348.  This  place  had  formerly  afortrefs,  which 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1688,  but  reftored  in  1697,  and 
again  taken  in  1703,  but  furrendered  in  1715-  The  fortifica- 
tions were  razed  in  174>)  by  order  of  Maria  Therefa,  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the  town  became  an  open 
place.  N.  lat.  48°  51'.  E.  long.  7*  49'.  See  Brisgaw. 

Brisach,  New,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Colmar,  fituate  about  a mile  from  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Rhine,  and  oppofite  to  the  old  town.  It  was  built  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  and  fortified  by  M.  Vauban;  it  Hands  entirely 
upon  the  plain,  and  itsftreets  are  fo  regular  that  in  the  great 
market  all  the  gates  of  the  town  are  to  be  feen.  The  town 
contains  1682,  and  the  canton  7925  inhabitants  ; the  ter- 
ritory comprehends  170  kiliometres,  and  16  communes. 
The  road  from  this  place  to  Baflt,  9 leagues  N.  diftant  from 
it,  is  very  pleafant,  and  commancs  a profpeift  on  the  left 
hand  beyond  the  Rhine  into  the  margraviate  of  Baden.  N. 
lat.  48°  3'.  E.  long.  7°  46'. 

BRISAGO,  a town  of  the  Milanefe,  feated  on  the  borders 
of  the  Italian  bailliages,  and  near  the  weft  bank  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  or  lake  of  Locarno,  and  5 miles  S.  of  Lo- 
carno. U.  lat.  43°  73'.  E long.  8*  33'. 

BRISAU,  or  B rzezowa,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Oimiitz,  6 miles  S of  Zwitau. 

BRISBANE,  John,  in  BiograpLy,  originally  of  Kelfo,  in 
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Scotland,  praftifed  medicine  feveral  years,  towards  the  end 
the  laft  century  in  London,  and  publifiied  in  1769,  “ Ana- 
tomy of  Painting,  or  a ftiort  and  eafy  lutroduftion  to  Ana- 
tomy, confining  of  tables  of  Albinus,  with  linear  figures  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  including  Albinus’s  figures  of  the  Uterus,” 
fob  London — Alfo,  “ Seleft  Cafes  in  the  praftice  of  Medi- 
cine,” Svo.  1772,  London.  Among  thefe,  are  interfperfed 
fome  ufeful  praft'cal  obfervations.  Haller.  Bibl. 

BRISE',  in  French  Armory,  fignifies  broken,  and  implies 
an  ordinary  with  part  of  it  broken  off.  The  Engl'ijh  biaaon 
it  with  the  word  couped. 

BRISEIS,  mEntomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio,  the  winga 
of  which  are  dentated,  brown,  and  gloffed  with  Ihining 
green  : on  the  anterior  wings  two  ocellated  fpots,  and  a 
white  band  : two  black  fpots  beneath.  Inhabits  Germany, 
Linn.  Fabr.  &c. — This  is  Papilio  Jantho  of  Pallas. 

Briseis,  in  Fabulous  Hijiory,  the  wife  of  Mynes  king  of 
Lyrneffa,  who  was  taken  captive  by  Achilles,  after  he  had 
taken  the  city  and  killed  her  hufband.  But  when  Aga- 
memnon robbed  him  of  thisobjvdl  of  his  ardent  affedlion, 
(he  became  the  accidental  caufe  of  innumerable  diforders  in 
the  Grecian  army.  Achilles,  enraged,  retired  to  his  tent;  and 
till  the  death  of  Patroclus  refufed  to  fight  againft  theTrojans. 
BRISELLO,  in  Geography.  See  Bersello. 
BRISGAW,  a diftridl  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  it 
is  feparated  from  France  ; a portion  of  it  was  formerly  pof- 
feffed  by  the  marquis  of  Baden,  and  the  principal  part  be- 
longed tothehoufeof  Auftria;  but  by  the  i8th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  confirmed  by  the  4th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  his  majefty  the 
emperor,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bound  bimfelf  to 
cede  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
territory  which  that  prince  and  his  heirs  poffeffed  in  Italy, 
the  Brifgaw  ; which  he  is  to  poffefs  upon  the  fame  con- 
ditions as  thofe,  in  virtue  of  which  he  poffeffed  the 
Modenefe. 

BRISIACUS,  Mans,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  on 
the  right  or  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  now  Old  Brifach. 

BRfSICH,  or  Breysich,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers; 
16  milesN.N.W.  ofCoblentz. 

BRISIGUELA,  a to»n  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Romagna,  belonging  to  the  ftate  of  the  church;  6 miles 
from  Fayenza. 

BRISITINO,  a town-  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata;  11  miles  S.S.W.  of  Manfredona. 

BRISK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  Uckermark  of  Brandenburg;  8 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Beelkow. 

BRISKET,  in  the  Manege,  that  part  of  a horfe  extend- 
ed from  the  two  fhouiders  to  the  bottom  of  the  cheft. 

BRISKOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 
4 miles  S.  of  Frankfort  oa  the  Oder. 

BRISSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire,  and  diftridl  of  A^ers  j 2^  leagues  S.S.E. 
of  Angers. 

BRISSEAU,  Peter,  in  Biography,  after  receiving  his 
degree  of  doftor  in  medicine,  at  Montpellier,  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  his  praftice.  In 
1677,  he  was  admitted  of  the  college  of  phyficians  toTournay. 
He  was  foon  after  appointed  by  Lewis  XIV.  phyfician  to 
, the  military  hofpitals  at  Tournay  and  Mons  ; and  on  Tour- 
nay’s  being  taken  by  the  allies  in  1709,  he  removed  to 
Doway, where  hedied  September  loth,  1717, aged 86 years. 
Bnffeau  was  author  of  feveral  works ; but  what  acquired 
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him  moft  credit,  was  Inis  “ Nouvelles  Obfervations  fur  la 
Catarade,"  Tournay,  1706,  lamo.  continued  in  1708,  by 
“ Suite  des  Obfervations  fur  la  Catarade.”  He  was  the  firft 
who  demonftrated,  that  the  catarad  is  a difeafe  of  the  cry- 
ftalline  lens.  Lafnier,  and  Quarre,  who  held  the  fame  opi- 
nion, had  not- difftded  any  eyes,  afFeded  with  the  difeafe, 
or  publifhed  anything  upon  the  fubjed  ; neverthelefs,  the 
College  of  Surgeons  at  Paris  refufed  to  give  Brifleau  the 
credit  of  the  difcovery.  “ Obfervations  faites  par  M.  B.” 
i2mo.  1706.  Thefe  are  ail  on  furgical  fubjeds.  He  cured  a 
foldier  of  a wound  in  the  fleull,  through  which  a portion  of 
brain  had  efcaped.  Two  earlier  publications  by  him  were 
“ Differtations  on  Bleeding,”  and  on  “ Sympathetic  Mo- 
tions.” Haller.  Bib.  Med.  et  Chirurg. 

Brisseau,  Michael,  ion  of  Peter,  and  born  at  Tournay, 
was  admitted  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  there  in 
1696.  He  thence  removed  to  Doway,  where  he  was  made 
lirll  profeffor  in  medicine,  and  phyfician  to  the  military  hof- 
pital.  He  wrote  fix  chirurgical  obfervations,  which  are 
printed  with  Paltins’ works  in  forgery  and  anatomy,  Haller. 
Bib.  Anat.  Eloy  Did.  Hifl. 

BRISSOIDES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory . See  Echinus.'^ 

BRISSON  Barnabas,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer  and  man  ol  letters,  was  the  defeendant  of  h refpedable 
family  at  Fontenai  le-Co.mpte,  in  Poitou,  and  entered  at  the 
bar  of  the  parliament  at  Paris,  H's  reputation  wa  ' fiich, 
that  Henry  III.  advanced  liim  to  leveral  honourable  offices, 
and  in  1580,  to  the  poll  of  prefident  a mortier  ; and  conceiv- 
ing very  highly  of  his  talents  and  learning,  employed  him  in 
various  negotiations,  and  fent  iiim  as  his  ambalTador  to  Eng- 
land. Upon  his  return  he  commiffioned  him  to  make  a col- 
ledion  of  all  his  own  ordinances,  and  tbofe  of  his  predecefTors, 
which  he  completed  with  great  expedition.  Toe  principal  of 
his  other  learned  works  are : “ Dc  Verborum,  quas  ad  Jus 
pertinent,  Significatione,”  fol. ; “ De  Formuiis  et  Solemni- 
bus  Populi  Romani  Verbis,”  fol.  Paris,  1583,  a work  of 
authority  and  frequently  cited  ; “ De  Regio  Perfarum 
Principatu,”  J 580,  frequently  printed,  and  laft  at  Strafburg, 
in  1710,  with  the  notes  of  Sylburg  and  Lederlin  ; “ De  Jure 
Connubiorum  Liber  fingularis,”  Paris,  8vo.  1564;  “ Opera 
Varia,”  4to.  1606.  The  termination  of  Briffon’s  life  was 
difaftrous ; for  having  continued  at  Paris,  during  its  fiege 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1589,  he  was  compelled  by  the  league  to 
affume  the  place  of  firil  prefident  of  the  parliament,  inftead 
of  Achilles  de  Harlay,  then  a prifoner  in  the  Baftillc.  In 
confequence  of  his  official  conduft,  the  fa£Iion  of  fixteen 
brought  an  accufation  againft  him  and  fome  others,  members 
of  the  parliament  ; and  be  was  hanged  in  Novetuber,  1^91. 
Several  perfons  were  afterwards  punifned  for  the  concern 
they  had  in  his  death.  His  public  principles  are  varioufly 
reprefented  ; fome  extolling  him  as  a good  .citizen,  others  re- 
prefeuting  him  as  a man  of  ambition,  who  fell  a viftim  to 
his  defire  of  rifing  to  confequence  by  means  ©f  faftion,. 
Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

BtussoN,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loirct,  and  diftridl  of  Gien  ; 4 miles  S. 
of  Gien. 

B'RISSOT,  V Biography , was  born  at  Fontenai-le- 
Comte,  in  the  year  1478,  and  made  doftor  in  medicine  at  Paris, 
in  1^14.  He  now.  went  to  Lifbon,  where  he  was  foon  diftin- 
giiifhed  for  his  fuperior  learning,  and  ability  in  hisprofeffion. 
As  he  read  the  Greek  fathers  in  medicine,  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, he  was  very  free  in  his  cenfures  on  the  Arabian  writers, 
who  had  fo  mutilated,  and  disfigured  the  Greek  text,astomake 
it  extremely  difficult  to  difeover  the  authors’  opinions,  in  their 
tranflations.  This  freedom  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
followers  of  the  Arabians;  which  blazed  out  with  great  fury, 
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on  Brifibt’s  publifliing,  m'1525,  “ De  Vena  fecandatum  in 
pleuritide,  turn  in  aliis  vifeerum  inflammationibus,  libellus 
apologeticus,”  Paris,  4to.  As  he  maintained,  in  this  work, 
that  blood  might  be  drawn  from  the  fide  affefted  in  pleurify, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  then  prevailing  opinion,  he  was 
confidered  as  an  innovator,  and  treated  as  a man  holding 
heretical  opinions.  The  work  was  reprinted  in  1533.  with 
fome  additions  by  the  author,  and  in  1622,  by  R.  Moreau, 
with  other  pieces  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

Brissot,  James-Peter,  one  of  the  principal  agents 
in  the  late  French  revolution,  and  head  of  a party  dif- 
tinguifiied  by  his  name,  was  the  fon  of  a “ traiteur,” 
or  mafter  of  an  eating-houfe,  and  born  in  1754  at  Char- 
tres, in  the  Orleannois.  The  circumftances  of  his  father 
enabled  him  to  give  his  children  a good  education  ; and 
James  Peter  was  defiined  for  the  bar.  But  having  ferved 
five  years  as  a clerk,  with  a view  to  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  he  abandoned  the  profecution  of  it  with  difguft,  and 
determined  to  devote  himfelf  to  literature  and  the  fciences. 
At  this  time,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  fome  Englifh 
travellers,  learned  their  language,  and  perufed  fome  Englifi> 
books;  and  to  thefe  circumftances  h^  attributes  the  cha- 
radler  and  fortune  of  his  future  life.  Attached,  as  he  pro- 
fefi'es  himfelf  to  have  been,  to  the  language  and  cuftoms  of 
England,  he  changed  the  appellation  of  de  Ouarville,” 
which  he  derived  from  that  of  a village  where  his  father 
poffelTed  fome  landed  property,  defigned  for  him,  into  “ de 
Warville,”  after  the  Englifh  orthography  ; and  he  is  thus 
denominated  in  his  writings.  As  he  had  incurred  his  fa- 
ther’s difpleafure  by  relitiquifliing  the  profeffion  of  the  law, 
his  refources  failed  him  ; and  he  was  indebted  to  the  bounty 
of  his  friends  for  thofe  fupplies,  which  enabled  him  to  pro- 
fecute  his  ftudies  at  Paris,  which  he  continued  to  do  for 
two  years.  At  the  clofe  of  this  period,  he  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  the  proprietor  of  a popular  paper,  entitled 
“ Le  Courier  de  I’Europe,”  and  printed  at  Boulogne,  which 
was  committed  to  his  fuperintendence.  When  this  paper 
was  difeontinued  by  the  interference  of  government,  Briffot 
returned  to  Paris;  and  foon  after,  viz.  in  1780  and  1781, 
he  aflumed,  in  a more  diredi  and  regular  manner  than  he  had 
hitherto  done,  the  profeffion  of  an  author.  Revolting,  as 
he  fays,  from  the  inftaut  in  which  he  began  to  refiedl, 
againft  religious  and  political  tyranny,  he  determined  to  de- 
vote his  whole  life  to  the  extirpation,  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other;  but  as  the  former  had  fallen  under  the  reiterated 
ftrokes  of  RoulTeau,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  d’Alembert, 
he  had  the  vanity  to  think,  that  the  demolition  of  the  latter 
was  an  honour  referved  for  himfelf.  In  this  work,  he  feems 
to  have  engaged  with  principles  and  views,  refemblffig 
thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs ; and  that  his  intention  might  not 
be  mifunderftood,  he  avows  his  purpofe  to  deftroy  that  po- 
litical idol,,  which,  under  the  name  of  “ Monarchy,”  prac- 
tifed  the  moft  violent  defpotifm  ; and,  in  order  the  more 
effeiSIually  to  accomplilh  his  aim,  he  began  with  an  attack 
on  certain  abufes  in  government,  which  needed  reforma- 
tion, and  which,  with  judgment  and  moderation,  might 
have  been  correfted,  without  deftroying  government  itfelf. 
Accordingly,  he  began  with  direAing  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  fubjeft  of  criminal  junfprudence ; and, 
with  this  view,  he  publilhed,  , in  1780,  his  “ Theory  of 
criminal  Laws,”  in  2 vois.  8vo.  which  was  foon  followed 
by  two  difeourfes  on  collateral  fubjefts,  which  gained  the 
prize  in  1782  at  the  academy  of  Chalons-fur-Marne.  He 
alfo  began  a work,  which  was  afterwards  completed  in  10 
vols.  entitled  “ A philofophical  Library  of  the  crimina! 
Laws;”  and  he  pubiiflied  a volume  “ Concerning  .Truth,” 
and  “ Thoughts  on  the  Means  of  attaining  Truth  in  all  the 
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Branches  of  human  Knowledge,”  which  he  intended, 
^merely  as  an  introduftion  to  a work  on  a more  enlarged  and 
comprehcnfive  plan.  During  the  progrefs  of  thtfe  political 
and  literary  labours,  to  which,  with  the  confidence  of 
youth,  he  had  annexed  ideas  of  Angular  importance  and 
utility,  although  his  notions  were  crude,  and  his  knowledge 
fuperficial,  he  profecuted  the  ft  tidy  of  feveral  modern  lan- 
guages, and  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of 
various  feiences. 

Bnffot,  at  the  period  of  his  refidence  at  B''ulogne,  had 
been  introduced  to  mademoifelle  Dupont,  who  was  employed 
under  mad.  de  Genlis  as  reader  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  whofe  mother  kept  a lodging  houfe  in  that 
place : and  having  married  this  lady,  whom  mad,  Roland 
extols  as  a pattern  of  every  domeftic  virtue,  he  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  exert  his  literary  talents  for  gaining  a fiibliftence. 
But  as  France  did  not  afford  that  unreftrifted  liberty,  which 
as  an  author  he  wiflied  to  indulge,  he  formed  a defign  of 
printing,  in  Swifferland  or  Germany,  a feries  of  works  in  a 
kind  of  periodical  publication,  under  the  title  of  “ An  uni- 
verfal  Correfpondence  on  Points  interefting  to  the  Welfare 
of  Man  and  of  Society,”  which  he  propofed  to  fmuggle 
into  France.  With  this  view,  he  vinted  Geneva  and  Neii- 
■ chatel,  in  order  to  eftablilh  correfpondences  ; and  he  alfo 
made  a journey  to  London,  which  was  to  be  the  central 
point  of  the  eftablilhment,  and  the  fixed  refidence  of  the 
writers.  His  intentions,  however,  were  divulged  by  the 
treachery  of  fome  of  his  confidential  affociates  ; and  the 
fcheme,  romantic  in  itfelf,  whatever  the  judicious  and  candid 
may  think  of  its  ultimate  defign  and  tendency,  totally  fail- 
ed. During  his  abode  in  London,  he  concerted  the  plan 
of  a periodical  work  or  journal,  on  the  literature,  arts,  and 
politics  of  England,  which,  being  publifiied  in  London, 
was  allowed  to  be  reprinted  at  Paris,  and  firft  appeared  in 
1784.  The  avowed  objeft  of  this  publication,  as  he  him- 
felf  declares,  was  the  univerfal  emancipation  of  men,”  In 
London,  he  was  arrefted  for  debt ; but  being  liberated  by 
the  generofity  of  a friend,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  committed  to  the  baftille,  in  July  1784,  on  the  charge 
of  being  concerned  with  the  marquis  Pelleport  in  a very  ob- 
noxious publication.  But  by  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  obtained  by  mad.  Genlis  at  the  interceflion  of  his 
wife,  he  was  releafed,  on  condition  of  never  refiding  in 
England,  and  difeontinuing  his  political  correfpondence. 
In  1785,  bepublifhed  two  letters,  to  the  emperor  Jofeph  II. 
“ Concerning  the  Right  of  Emigration,  and  the  Right  of  the 
People  to  revolt,”  w’hich  he  applied  particularly  to  the  cafe 
of  the  Walachians  : and,  in  the  following  year  appeared 
his  “ Philofophical  Letters  on  the  Hiftory  of  England,”  in 
3 vols.  and  “ A critical  Examination  of  the  'Pravcls  of  the 
Marquis  de  Chatelleux  in  North  America.”  With  a view  of 
promoting  a clofe,  political,  and  commercial  union  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  he  wrote  in  1787,  with  the 
affiftance  of  Claviere,  a traft,  entiled  “ De  la  France  et 
des  Etats  Unis,  &c.”  “ On  France  and  the  United  States; 
or  on  the  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  the 
Kingdom  of  France,  and  the  reciprocal  Advantages  which 
will  accrue  from  a commercial  Intercourfe  between  the  two 
Nations.”  Of  this  work,  an  Englifh  tranllation  was  pub- 
lilhed,  both  in  England  and  America.  At  this  time,  he 
was  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  fecretary  to  his 
chancery,  with  a handfome  falary,  and  apartments  in  the  palais 
royal ; and,  without  doubt,  employed  in  aiding  his  fehemes 
of  ambition.  In  this  fituation,  he  wrote  a pamphlet  againft 
the  adminiftration  of  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  entitled  “ No 
Bankruptcy,  &c.”  which  occafioned  the  iffuing  of  a lettre 
,de  cacJiet  againff  hitn.  But  to  avoid  its  effedt,  he  went  to 


Holland,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries ; and  at  Mech- 
lin, he  edited  a oewfpaptr,  called  “ Le  Courier  Belgique.” 
For  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  views  of  a lociety  at  Pa- 
ris, denominated  “ Les  Amis  des  Noirs,”  and  eftablifhed 
for  the  purpofe  of  abolilhing  negro  flavery,  he  embarked 
for  America  in  1788;  and,  during  his  refidence  in  that  coun- 
try, he  fought  for  a convenient  fituation,  in  which  a colony 
of  Frenchmen  might  be  organized- into  a republic,  according 
to  his  ideas  of  political  liberty.  But  his  return  was  haftened 
in  1789  by  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  revolution  ; after  his  arrival,  he  publiftied  his  “ Tra- 
vels in  America  ;”  (Nouveau  Voyage  dans  les  Etats  Unis, 
&c.  3 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1791.)  and  as  he  found  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  directed  to  the  approaching  affembly  of 
the  States-Gcneral,  he  wrote  his  “ Plan  of  Conduft  for  the 
Deputies  of  the  People.”  At  this  time,  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  partifans  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ; and  he  took  an 
adlive  part  in  the  plans  that  were  then  proiedfed  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  people,  with  a view  to  their  union  and 
energy  in  accoroplilhing  the  revolution.  To  the  lodgings  of 
Briffot,  as  a perfon  who  was  held  in  eftimation  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  keys  of  the  baftille,  when  it  was  taken,  .were  con- 
veyed ; he  alfo  became  prefident  of  the  Jacobin  club  ; and 
he  diftinguifticd  himfelf  in  various  ways  as  a zealous  pro- 
moter of  thofe  revolutionary  principles,  which,  afterwards, 
gave  occafion  to  a great  number  of  atrocious  excrffes.  Af- 
ter the  king's  flight  to  Varennes,  Briffot  openly  lupported 
the  republican  caufe  ; nor  does  there  feem  to  be  f'jfficient 
reafon  for  fuppofing,  that  he  was  fecreily.  concerned  in  the 
plot  for  raifing  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne.  But  as 
fome  form  of  monarchy  was  ftill  the  objedl  of  the  national 
wifh,  he  was  obliged  to  reftrain  his  impetuofity.  The  po- 
pularity acquired  by  his  writings,  and  conduft,  was  fuch, 
as  to  induce  the  Parifians  to  return  him  as  one  of  their 
members  in  the  Legiflative  national  affembly,”  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  ” Conftituent  affembly,”  in  Odlober  179L  of 
which  affembly  he  was  appointed  fecretary  ; and  he  became 
afterwards  a member  of  the  committee  of  public  inftrudfion. 
Although  inferior  to  many  others' in  talents  and  knowledge, 
his  adlivity  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  head  or  chief,  in  the 
party  denominated  “ Girondifts”  or  ” La  Gironde,”  the 
name  of  the  department  to  which  feveral  of  its  members  be- 
longed, and  alfo  from  fds  own  name  “ Briffotins.”  In  his 
career  of  ambition,  he  does  not  frem  to  have  been  influenced 
by  pecuniary  confiderations ; power,  more  than  wealth, 
being  the  objedf  of  his  aim  ; for,  at  this  time,  he  and  his 
family  lodged  in  an  apartment  up  four  pair  of  flairs,  and 
fublifted  on  his  ftipend  as  deputy,  and  the  inconliderable 
gains  accruing  from  a newfpaper.  As  a determined  enemy 
to  monarchy,  he  was  unremitting  in  his  eff.>rts  to  engage 
the  nation  in  a war,  with  the  avowed  purpofe  of  involving 
the  king  and  his  minifters  in  difficulties  which  would  termi- 
nate in  their  ruin  , and  this  part  of  his  political  condudl 
muft  ever  be  lamented  and  execrated  by  the  friends  of  free- 
dom, and  of  mankind.  In  the  impeachment 'of  M.  Delcf- 
fart,  the  minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  Briffot  took  a principal 
lead  ; and  alleged  againft  him  feveral  articles  of  accufation, 
in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  apprehended,  tried  by  the 
high  national  court  at  Orleans,  and  condemned  to  die,  with- 
out being  firft  heard  in  his  own  defence,  fo  that  he  became 
the  firlt  viflim  to  that  defperatc  faftion,  which  afterwards 
deluged  France  with  blood.  His  colleagues  were  fo  com- 
pletely terrified  by  this  event,  that  they  requefted  leave  to 
refign,  and  the  miniftry  was  at  once  completely  diffolved. 
Their  fucceffors,  appointed  by  the  king,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  influence  of  Briffot,  were  Dumouricr,  Roland,  and 
Claviirc.  This  appointmeut  was  followed  by  a declaration 
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nf  war,  decFf«<3  by  tlie  national  aiu-mbly,  againd  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ; and  Briffoc,  during  the  exi Hence 
of  this  adminiilration,  which  terminated  foon,  was  confidcr- 
ed  as  the  moil  powerful  perfon  in  France.  About  this  time, 
Bridot  began  to  entertain  fecret  jealoufy  and  fufpicion,  with 
regard  to  the  views  of  La  Fayette  ; and  he  concurred  with 
other  members  of  the  affcmbly,  in  ligning  an  acciifation 
againft  him,  which,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  fnbftan- 
tiate.  He,  and  his  republican  party,  were  likevvife  indudri- 
ona  in  their  endeavours  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  court,  by 
alleging,  that  a private  correfoondence  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen  and  the  emperor  ; and  they  even 
averred,  that  an  “ Auftrian  committee,”  and  a confpiracy 
in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  the  country,  exifted  among  the 
friends  of  the  court.  The  charge  feemed  to  be  unfupported 
by  fufficient  evidence  ; the  king  publicly  contradidxed  thefe 
acculations  as  calumnies  ; neverthelefs,  they  made  ho  fmall 
impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the  public.  To  the  writings  and 
condudl  of  Briffot,  the  horrid  malTacres  at  the  Tuilleries, 
on  the  loth  of  Augult,  I/93,  have  been  principally  aferib- 
ed,  though  he  is  faid  to  have  preferved  the  lives  of  feveral 
of  the  Swifs  guards  on  that  fatal  day.  He  was  employed 
to  draw  up  the  declaration  to  the  neutral  powers  concernieg 
the  fufpeniion  of  the  king’s  authority  ; but  he  is  faid  to 
have  regarded  with  horror  the  fanguinary  fpirit  that  was 
now  predominant  among  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins.  Whilft, 
indeed,  he  was  afeending  to  the  pinnacle  of  power,  he  feems 
to  have  been  the  ardent  advocate  of  infurredtion  and  the  re- 
volutionary power  : but  as  he  found  himfelf  raifed  to  that 
ftation,  he  began  to  inculcate  “order and  the  condituticti.” 
To  him  we  may  not  unjuftly  apply  tbar  expreffion  in  Taci- 
tus, which  he  cites  againli  the  anarchills  in  the  national 
convention  r “ Reruns  potiri  _yolunt ; honores,  quos  quieta 
republica  defperant  perturbata,  confequi  fi  pofle  arbitran- 
tur.”  In  the  (hocking  maffacre  of  the  prifoners  at  Paris 
ia  September,  he  had  probably  no  concern.  When  the 
National  convention,”  the  idea  of  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  him,  affumed  the  direftion  of  the  Hate, 
and  affembled  on  the  aoth  of  September,  1792,  he  was  re- 
turned as  member  for  the  department  of  Ivure  and  Loire, 
Ids  native  country.  In  this  affembly,  he  openly  avowed 
himfelf  an  advocate  for  a republican  government,  in  oppoli- 
tion  both  to  the  Jacobins  and  Orleanifts ; and  was  expelled 
the  Jacobin  club.  On  this  occalion,  he  wrote  a vindication 
of  his  public  .condudt,  under  the  title  of  “ An  Addrefs  to 
all  the  Republicans.”  He  appears  to  have  been  (hocked  by 
the  profpeft  of  the  fatal  ilTue  of  the  king’s  trial,  and  to  have 
attempted  the  prefenvation  of  his  life,  by  deferring  his  exe- 
cution, till  the  conftitution  (honid  be  perfefted.  The  war 
with  England,  which  foon  fohowed  the  death  of  I.ouis,  is 
aferibed  to  his  ardour  and  credulity ; for  he  was  led  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  confequence  of  it  would  be  a civil  war  in  this 
country  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  war  with 
Holland,  was  decreed  in  the  national  convention,  Feb.  i, 
1793,  at  his  motion.  This  charge,  however,  he  retorts  on 
his  accufers,  and  fays,  that  the  anarchifts,  by  voting  the 
death  of  the  king,  were  themfelves  the  authors  of  the  war. 
See  his  “ Letter  to  his  conftitiients,  on  the  fitnation  of  the 
national  convention  ; on  the  influence  of  the  anarchills,  and 
the  evils  it  has  caufed  ; and  on  the  neceffity  of  annihilating 
that  influence,  in  order  to  fave  the  republic.”  Englilh  tranf- 
lation,  8vo.  1794* 

Briffot’s  influence  gradually  declined  ; and  his  party  was 
at  length  overpowered  by  a more  violent  and  fanguinary  fac- 
tion, denominated  the  “ Mountain,”  fo  called,  from  its 
members  ufually  fitting  in  the  convention,  on  the  upper 
feats  of  the  hall,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  Robefpierre,  of 
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execrable  memory.  The  treachery  and  defertmn  of  llu- 
moutier  likevvife  contributed  to  haflen  the  downfal  of  thin 
party.  To  their  imbecility  or  perfidy,  the  public  calami- 
ties that  threatened  the  country,  were  generally  aferibed  , 
and,  after  the  eftabhfhment  of  the  “ Revolutionary  tribnl 
nal,”  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  crimes  committed  againft 
the  (late,  in  March,  1793,  a petition  was  prefented  in  the 
following  rronth  by  the  communes  of  the  48  fedliono  of 
Paris,  requ  nng  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondifls,  or  Brif- 
fotir.s,  denounced  in  it,  (hould  be  impeached,  and  expelled  the 
convention.  In  May  and  June  decrees  of  arrelt  were  iffued 
againli  them  ; and  againfl  Briffot  among  the  reft,  who  at- 
tempted to  make  his  tfcape  into  Swifferland.  But  he  was 
(lopped  and  imprifoned  ; and  in  the  following  Odober,  he 
and  21  of  his  affociates  v/ere  brought  before  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal.  Briffot,  who  was  elevated  in  the  midil  of 
them,  maintained  a firm  and  tranquil  mind  ; but,  though 
their  accufers  could  fupport  their  charges  by  little  more 
than  mere  furmifes,  the  v.’hole  party  was  immediately  con- 
demned to  the  fcaffold.  This  band  of  friends,  among 
whom  were  feveral  of  the  mod  virtuous  public  charaders  of 
the  time,  paffed  together  an  heroic  night,  and  were  next 
morning  led  to  execution.  “ There  Briffot,”  fays  one  of 
his  biographers,  “after  feeing  the  blood  of  16  afibciateg 
(Iream  from  the  fcaffold,  fubmitted  to  the  Itroke,  with  the 
utmoft  compofure,  and  thus  expiated  the  political  faults  of 
his  life.”  Thefe  coiifilltd,  perhaps,  more  in  vanity,  enthn- 
fiafm,  and  precipitation,  than  in  bad  intentions  j though  he 
cannot  be  pronounced  untainted  with  the  vices,  infeparable 
from  a courfe  of  ambition.  In  the  relations  of  private  life, 
his  charader  (lands  without  reproach.  Life  of  J.  P.  Briflbt, 
faid  to  be  written  by  himfelf.  Gen.  Biog. 

BRISSUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Echinus. 

BRISTLE,  a thick  glofly  kind  of  hair,  wherewith  the 
fwine  kind  more  efpecially  are  covered.  The  name  is  fome- 
times  alfo  applied  to  the  quills  of  porcupines  and  the  mufta- 
ches  or  whifleers  of  cats.  Hogs’  briftles  are  hard,  tranfparent, 
horny  fubftances,  of  a prifmatical  figure,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  cavities  or  pores  in  them,  difcoverable  even  by  the 
microfeope.  Cats’  briftleshavealargefolid  pith  in  the  middle. 

Hogs’  bridles  conllitute  an  important  article  of  exporta- 
tion in  Ruflia.  In  1793*  the  value  of  thofe  that  w*ere 
fhipped  off  amounted  to  742,000  rubles. 

BRisTUE-r/zVe,  a fort  of  falle  dice,  furnifhed  with  a piece 
of  hog’s  bt  illle  (luck  in  the  corners,  or  other  places  tc  hinder 
their  falling  on  certain  fides,  and  make  them  run  high  or  low 
at  pleafure. 

Bristle-w^,  in  Botany.  See  Orthrotickum. 

BRISTLED,  in  H£raldry,  is  a term  ufed  to  denote  the 
hair  on  the  ntek  and  back  of  a boar,  which  is  ufually  of  a 
different  colour. 

BRISTOL,  Geography.  This  fecond  chy  of  England 
is  fitnated  on  the  foutfiern  extremity  of  Gloucefterfliire,  and 
the  northern  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  once  formed  part  of  both 
counties.  It  is  feated  principally  on  a peninfula,  between  the 
rivers  Froine  and  Avon,  anid  lies  in  51°  30'  N.  lat.  2'’  46’ 
W.  long,  and  is  in  a bearing  weft  X17  miles  from  London, 
and  li  from  Bath.  Various  conjedlures  have  Been  formed 
relative  to  its  ancient  and  prefent  name.  Barret,  in  his  large 
hiftory  of  this  city,  fays  it  received  the  appellation  of  Caer- 
Oder  at  an  early  period;  but  is  at  a lofs  for  the  origin  of 
Oder.*  Caer-Brito,  its  original  defignatioo,  was  evidently  the 
generic  name  it  obtained  while  a protedled  city  of  the  Bri- 
tons, under  the  Roman  forces,  which  were  ftationed  at 
Abone  in  its  immediate  viemity.  From  this  it  was  changed 
to  Brightftow,  or  Brightieftow,  perhaps  a tranflation  of 
Caer-Brito;  or  it  might  have  taken  that  name  from 
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B<■ig^tick,  Ton  of  Algar,  and  great-grandfon  of  Alfred, 
who  was  hereditary  lord  of  the  place.  Its  prefent  name, 
Briftol,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  fome  early  Latin 
writers,  changing  it,  by  way  of  euphony,  into  Briflolina, 
while  that  of  its  common  pronunciation,  Briftow,  is  evidently 
an  abridged  mode  of  pronouncing  Brightiiow.  It  is  a tra- 
dition, from  an  account  which  William  of  Worcefter 
gives  out  of  a MS.  he  faw  in  the  houfe  of  the  Calenderies, 
that  Briftow  was  founded,  or  rebuilt  by  Brennus,  fon  of 
Malmutius  Dunwallo,  who  reigned  a king  of  the  Britons 
380  years  antecedent  to  the  Chriftian  sera.  In  allufion  to 
which  two  ftatues  are  placed  over  St.  John’s  gate  in  this 
city,  emblematic  of  Brennus  and  Belinusy  who  are  faid  to 
have  reigned  conjointly  after  the  deceafe  of  their  father.  It 
is  probable  that  a lituation  fo  eligible  muft  have  ftruck  the 
early  Britons,  who  therefore  made  it  a place  of  affociated 
habitation,  previous  to  the  Roman  invafion  ; however,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  a place  of  importance  during  that  period, 
for  Gildas,  as  early  as  A.  D.  430,  reckons  this  among 
the  fortified  and  eminent  cities  of  Britain,  under  the  name 
of  Caer-Brito.  Nennius  alfo,  A.  D.  620,  mentions  it  in  his 
enumeration  of  28  cities  of  Britain.  On  the  dereliftion  of 
the  ifland  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons  over-ran  the  country, 
and  took  poffcffion  of  Briftol.  Leland  fays,  it  was  by  them 
confiderably  increafed  ; and  alfo  remarks,  that  St.  Jordaniis, 
a difciplc  of  St.  Auguftine,  fent  by  pope  Gregory  to  con- 
vert the  Saxons  to  Chriftianity,  preached  the  gofpel  at 
Bridal,  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Thus  we  find  it  a 
place  of  note  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  In  Domefday 
book,  finiftied  by  command  of  the  conqueror  in  1086,  the 
inhabitants  are  ftyled  burgeffes.  It  was  then  exceeded  in 
rate  by  no  city,  except  London,  York,  and  Winebefter. 

Early  and  prefent  extent.  The  city,  as  firft  laid  out  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Frome  and  Avon,  was,  except  on  the  northern 
part,  where  afterwards  the  caftlewaserefted,  infulated  by  thefe 
rivers.  The  ground  rofe  each  way  to  the  centre,  forming  a 
pleafant  hill.  It  was  divided  into  four  tranfvtrfe  ftreets,  and 
walled  round  after  the  courfe  of  the  river  for  its  better  defence. 
At  the  end  of  each  ftreet  were  a fortified  gate  and  a church, 
and  four  churchesfurrounded  thecrofs  at  the  centreof  the  city. 
In  this  ftate  Briftol  could  not  exceed  a mile  and  a half  in 
circumference.  The  conflux  of  people  drawn  hither  by  its 
growing  trade  foon  extended  it  beyond  the  w^alls,  both  on 
the  Gioircefterfhire  and  Redcliffe  fide  of  the  Avon.  Other 
walls  and  gates  therefore  would  become  neceffary,  and  it  was 
thus  further  defended,  before  the  wooden  bridge  was  built 
acrofs  the  Avon.  .Leland  mentions  others,  which  he  terms 
“ Efternavel  fecunda  meenia  urbis.”  Indeed, ^the  large  and 
ftrong  caille,  with  its  outworks,  when  completed,  as  it  joined 
clofely  to  the  old  town  and  the  buildings  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  .he  river,  inclofed  alfo  by  a ftrong  wall,  were  great 
additions  to  the  city,  and  thus  made  its  circumference  at 
Jeaft  two  miles  and  a half.  The  accefiion  of  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Auguftine,  with  Gaunt’-s  church  and  hofpital  to  the 
weft,  the  priory  of  St.  James  to  the  north-weft,  and  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  caftle  precincts,  and  laying  it  out  in  ftreets, 
added  very  confiderably  to  the  extent  of  Briftol,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  17th  century.  Since  that  period  moft  of  the 
buildings  have  been  eredfed,  both  in  the  city  and  fuburbs, 
which  bear  a modern  appearance,  and  thefe  have  been  nume- 
rous ; fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  Briftol  has  increafed, 
within  the  laft  forty  years,  full  a fourth.  This  city  once  formed 
part  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Weffex  and  Mercia ; and 
after  the  whole  of  England  was  fubjefted  to  one  monarch, 
and  divided  into  counties  or  ftiires,'  conftituted  part  of  the 
counties  of  Gloucefter  and  Somerfet,  though  it  was  generally 
conlidercd  as  belonging  to  the  latter  county.  It  was  by  royal 


charter,  temp.  Edw.  III.  made  a coiwty  of  itfelf ; and  bv 
other  different  charters,  its  boundaries  have  been  extended 
from  time  to  time,  till  they  now  form  a line  on  the  Glou- 
ccfterftiire  fide,  of  4!  miles  and  37  perches,  and  on  the  So- 
merfetftiire  fide  2|  miles  and  18  perches : the  whole  city  is 
therefore  7 miles  and  55  perches  in  circumference,  and,  taking 
in  the  fuburbs  from  Lawrence-hill  in  the  eaft  to  the  Hot- 
weils  in  the  weft,  is  more  than  3 miles  in  length.  Its  breadth, 
from  Stokes  Croft  turnpike  on  the  north,  to  Afhton  turn- 
pike on  the  fouth,  is  upwards  of  2^  miles.  The  number  of 
houfes  and  inhabitants  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain.  In  the  late 
furvey  by  order  of  government,  the  return  from  Briftol  muft 
have  been  very  inaccurate,  and  is  ftated  at  10,896  houfes, 
and  63,645  inhabitants.  Anderfon,  in  1758,  puts  the  latter 
down  at  100,000,  but  gives  no  documents  for  this  enumera- 
tion. The  houfes  may  be  ftated  on  an  average  eftimate  at 
17,000,-  and  if  the  environs  of  Temple-ftreet,  Lewin’s-mead, 
College-place,  Lime-kiln-lane,  &c.  be  attended  lo,  the  rate 
of  7 to  a houfe  will  not  appear  too  high.  This  calculation, 
including  thofe  in  hofpitals,  alms-houfes,  &c.  will  bring  it 
to  about  128,000  perfons,  which  will  not  far  exceed  the  truth. 

Public  Buildings,  &c.  The  buildings  in  the  old  part  of  the 
city  are  awkward,  and  the  various  alterations  that  have  taken 
place  at  different  periods  have  deftroyed  all  uniformity.  The 
city  ftands  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  very  high  walls  are 
raifed  round  moft  of  the  houles ; but  the  enormous  height  to 
which  they  are  often  built,  appears  highly  unreafenable,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  confidered  that  an  inclofing  wall  has  been 
known  to  coft  the  value  of  the  houfe  itfelf.  This  fafhion  is  de- 
clining, and  Briftol  can  now  boaft  fome  good  and  handfome 
houfes,  in  the  open  ftreets,  fquares,  &c.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  Cathedral,  Redcliffe  Church,  the  Exchange, 
Infirmary,  Public  Library,  Theatre,  Affembly-rooms,  &c. 

The  Cathedral  is  only  part  of. the  original  building,  which 
was  the  church  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Auguftine, 
founded  by  Robert  Fitzharding,  younger  fon  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whofe  monument  is  ftill  preferved  within  it. 
At  the  diffolution  of  the  monaftery,  this  noble  building,  then 
350  feet  in  length,  was  partly  demolifhed;  but  when  the 
king  determined  to  ereft  fix  new  bilhoprics,  of  which  Briftol 
was  one,  and  was  informed  there  was  enough  of  the  fabric 
left  for  a cathedral,  be  put  a ftop  to  its  further  demolition  ; 
the  weftern  part  being  removed,  it  was  left  ia  that  mutilated 
ftate  in  which  it  remains ; the  prefent  fabric  confifts  of  the 
tranfept,  the  eaftern  part  of  the  nave,  and  the  choir.  At  the 
weft  end  is  a large  fquare  tower,  highly  ornamented  and 
crowned  with  battlements  and  four  pinnacles.  The  prefent 
church,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  175  feet;  its  breadth  of  tranfept, 
from  north  to  fouth,  128  feet  ; the  breadth  of  nave  and 
aifles  73  feet,  and  height  of  the  tower  140  feet.  Theefta- 
blilhment  is  a dean,  fix  prebendaries,  four  minor  canons, 
facrift,  &c.  ; and  fervice  is  performed  twice  every  day. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  fays  Camden,  “ is  like 
a cathedral,  and  on  all  accounts  the  firft  parilh  church  in 
England.”  It  was  founded  in  1292  by  Simon  de  Burton, 
who  was  fix  times  mayor  of  Briftol.  According  to  the 
mayor’s  calendar,  this  church  was  finiftied  A.  D.  1376,  and 
was  then  celebrated  for  its  architefture  all  over  England.- 
The  tower  and  fpire  were  250  feet  high ; but  in  1445  a ter- 
rible ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning  deftroyed  part  of  the 
fpire,  and  the  church  was  much  damaged.  The  latter  was 
repaired  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  William  Cannyngs,  mer- 
chant, but  the  fpire  was  never  rebuilt.  The  church  ftands 
on  an  eminence,  called  Redcliffe-hill,  and  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a crofs.  The  nave  rifes  above  the  aifles,  is  lighted  by  a 
feries  of  lofty  windows  on  each  lide,  and  is  fupported  by 
flying  buttreffes.  The  tower  is  large,  and  with  the  remain- 
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ing  part  of  the  fpire,  richly  ornamented  with  carved  work, 
and  alfo  a variety  of  niches  and  ftatues.  Though  a lofty 
and  mafly  building,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  ma- 
fonry,  it  has  a light  and  airy  appearance  both  without  and 
within.  The  roof,  nearly  6o  feet  in  height,  is  arched  with 
ftone,  and  ornamented  with  various  devices.  The  church,  in- 
cluding our  lady’s  chapel,  is  in  length  239  feet,  and  the  tran- 
fept,  from  north  to  fouth,  1 17  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  nave 
and  aides  is  59  feet,  and  at  the  crofs,.nave  and  aides,  1 14  feet. 
The  height  of  the  aides  both  direft  and  tranfepts  is  25  feet. 
The  height  of  the  nave  is  54  feet.  St.  Mary’s  chapel  has 
been  feparated  from  the  church,  and  is  nfed  as  a grammar- 
fchool.  A peculiarity  obfervable  in  RedclifFe-church  is 
that  the  tranlcpt  condfts  of  three  divid ons,  or  aides,  dmilar  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  which  has  a nne  effeiSt  when  the 
fpeftator  places  himfelf  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
looks  around  him.  Befides  the  above,  there  are  15  other 
paridi  churches  in  Brillol,  fome  of  which  are  modern  ftruc- 
tures.  Temple  church  is  rather  curious,  and  its  tower  is-out 
of  the  perpendicular.  There  are  alfo  22  chapels,  or  places 
of  worfhip  for  diflenters  of  different  denominations,  and  5 
chapels  of  the  eftablifhed  religion. 

The  Exchange,  finilhed  and  opened  in  1743.  was  built  by 
Wood,  the  architeft  of  Bath,  at  an  expence  of  50.000I. 
It  is  a handfome  building,  in  the  Grecian  Ityle,  no  feet  in 
front,  and  148  feet  in  depth.  The  principal  front  is  upon  a 
bold  rufticated  bafement,  the  central  part  of  which  makes  a 
tetraftyle  of  almoft  whole  columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
fupporting  a pediment,  in  the  tympan  of  which  are  the  arms 
of  England  carved  in  done.  The  place  intended  for  the 
merchants  is  a periftyle  of  the  Corinthian  order,  90  feet  by 
So,  and  capable  of  containing  1440  perfons. 

The  General  Hofpital,  for  the  reception  of  all  cafes,  and  all 
perfons  of  whatever  nation,  is  a handfome  edifice,  though 
it  has  unfortunately  never  been  yet  completed. 

The  Theatre  royal,  King-ftreet,  is  a peculiarly  neat  and 
convenient  ftrufture  : indeed,  Mr.  Garrick  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  completed  in  Europe  of  its  dimenfions  ; and  he  wrote 
a prologue  and  epilogue,  which  were  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing, May  30th,  1766. 

The  Brijlol  City  Library,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  part  of  its 
colleftion  belongs  to  the  corporation,  and  the  greateft  part 
to  a fociety  of  gentlemen.  It  contains  an  excellent  affem- 
blage  of  ancient  and  modern  books,  which,  by  donations  and 
annual  fubferiptions,  are  rapidly  increafing.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a large  freeftone  building  erefted  for  the  purpofe, 
with  a convenient  houfe  for  the  head  librarian,  who  has  alfo 
an  affiftant  librarian. 

The.  yiffembly-room,  in  Prince’s-ftreet,  has  a beautiful  front 
of  free-llone,  confiding  of  a rudic  bafement,  with  a central 
projedfion  fupporting  four  Corinthian  columns,  coupled  and 
crowned  with  an  open  pediment.  On  the  frieze,  in  relievo, 
is  the  following  motto : “ Curas  cithara  tollit,”  Mufic  dif- 
pels  care. 

To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  Guildhall,  where  the  affifts, 
fefiion?,  and  other  public  bufinefs  are  tranfadfed. 

Government,  civil  OJJicers,  See. — The  origiiial  govern- 
ment of  Bridol  feems  to  have  betn  mixed,  military  and  civil ; 
the  chief  authority  refiding  in  the  lord  condable  of  the 
cadle,  who  deputed  another  officer  for  the  execution  of 
judice,  called  “ prepofitus  viliae,”  or  provod  of  the  town. 
The  earlied  account  of  this  officer  occurs  in  Domefday- 
book.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  Bridol  obtained  a 
charter  to  be  governed,  like  London,  by  a mayor,  &c. 
From  the  Annals,  it  appears,  that  the  civil  government, 
at  different  periods,  has  been  varioufly  modelled,  as  appears 
from  the  following  lid  i 


i.TillA.D.  i2oj.  A prepofitor  under  the  cuftos  of  the 
cadle. 

1 266.  A mayor  and  two  prepofitors. 

3.  13^3-  A mayor  and  two  fenefchals. 

4,  1372.  A mayor  and  two  bailiffs. 

3.  tyoo.  A mayor,  fheliff,  and  two  bailiffs. 

6.  To  this  day,  A mayor  and  two  (heriffs  chofen  an- 
nually. 

The  gover.nment  of  the  city  is  now  adminidered  by  a mayor, 
a recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  who  are  all  juftices  of  the 
peace,  two  (heriffs,  an  under-lheriff,  twenty-eight  common- 
council-men,  town-clerk,  deputy  town-cleik,  chamberlain, 
vice-chamberlain,  dev/ard  of  the  flierift's’ court,  clerk  of  the 
arraigns,  regidrarof  the  court  of  confcience,  and  alfo  a high 
deward.  There  are  other  officers  pertaining  to  the  corpora- 
tion, as  fword-bearers,  two  coroners,  water-bailiff,  quay-maf- 
ters,  fchool- mailers,  clerk  of  the  markets,  keepers  of  the  pri- 
fons,  infpeftors  of  nuilances,  eight  ferjeants  at  mace,  criers  of 
the  court,  common-crier,  exchange-keeper,  (heriffs’  officers, 
club-men,  city  mar.Qial,  and  a band  of  muficians  in  condant 
pay.  Great  form  is  obferved  on  the  15th  of  September, 
in  the  eledlion  of  mayor,  when  the  whole  body  corporate  is 
convened.  He  is  allowed  loool.  for  the  year  of  his  mayoralty, 
and  the  (heriffs  500I.  each  for  the  year  of  their  (hrievalty.  The 
mayor  has  the  hightft  marks  of  honour  granted  to  magi- 
dracy,  fcarlet  ermine  gowns,  fword,  mace,  cap  of  main- 
tenance, See.  He  holds  a daily  kffions  in  the  council- 
houfe  to  hear  complaints,  and  accommodate  differences,  courts 
of  confcience,  and  pie-powder,  quarterly  feffions,  and  a ge- 
neral jail  delivery  twice  a year:  one  for  the  decifion  of  civil, 
and  the  other  of  criminal  caufes,  wherein  the  court  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council  have  the  cudody  of  the  city  feal,  which  is  im- 
preffed  with  the  city  arms.  Thefe  are  gules,  a cadle  bn  a 
hill  by  the  fea-fide,  and  the  helm  of  a (hip  paffing  by,  all 
proper  j to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  unicorns  as 
lupporters.  The  motto  is,  “ Virtute  et  Indudria.” 

From  the  time  Bridol  was  made  a county  of  itftlf, 
it  has,  by  various  charters,  and  grants,  been  endowed 
with  additional  privileges  and  immunities,  all  of  which 
were  confirmed  by  a new  charter  from  queen  Anne. 
By  another  of  king  Edward  IV.  1461,  Bridol  was  ex- 
empted from  the  authority  of  the  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land by  land  and  water;  and  the  right  of  determining 
differences,  belonging  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  jurifdic- 
tion  by  water  extended  up  the  river  only  to  lower 
Harrate,  till  an  aft  of  William  carried  it  to  Kanham  ; 
thence  it  reaches  to  Kingroad  and  down  the  channel  to  the 
Flat-holmes.  To  this  place,  Gildas,  the  ancient  Briiifh 
faint  and  hidorian,  retired,  and  here  he  died.  The  opulent 
corporation  of  Bridol  is  poffeffed  of  large  edates,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country ; and  they  are  the  patrons  of 
feveral  church  livings,  fo  that  they  not  only  poffcfs 
great  influence,  but  have  it  in  their  power  to  encourage 
genius,  and  reward  indudry  and  merit.  The  city  is  divided 
into  twelve  wards,  each  of  which  has  an  alderman  to  pre- 
fideoverit.  The  recorder  is  always  one  of  the  aldermen, 
and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  principal.  The  fenior 
alderman,  as  in  London,  is  called  the  father  of  the  city. 
Every  ward  has  one  chief  condable,  and  twelve  others,  a 
night  condable,  and  a proper  number  of  watchmen  under  him. 

Bridol  contains  three  prifons : Newgate,  at  the  end  of 
Wine-dreet,  which  is  a gaol  for  malefaftors  and  debtors; 
Bridewell,  or  the  city  prifon,  for  the  confinement  and  cor- 
reftion  of  lefs  offenders  ; and  at  the'  end  of  Gioucefter-dreet 
is  a prifon,  on  Howard’s  plan,  for  that  part  of  the  fuburbs 
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which  llapd's  in  the  cotintv  of  Gloucefter,  and  a Bridewell 
on  the  Somerfet  fide.  The  a<fl  for  ligjhting  Briftol  with 
latny^  was  procured  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  This 
obliged  the  cit'zens  to  hang  out  their  own  lamps  ; but  they 
are  now  provided,  and  the  lighting  contradled  for,  by  the 
different  parifhes.  Moft  of  the  ilreets  are  well  paved  on  the 
iides  with  flajr  ftones  ; but  the  pitching  with  pebbles  in  the 
carriage-way  ts  at  p.'efent  extremely  uneven  and  bad,  and 
requires  amendment.  The  poor  rates  are  feparately  af- 
feifed,  and  collefted  on  the  refptftive  parifhes;  but  the  poor 
a’-e  taken  care  of  conjointly,  and  have  a houfe  called  St. 
Peter’s  hofpital.  There  are  fourteen  ftands  of  hackney 
coaches  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  one  at  Dowry 
fquare.  Each  coach  is  numbered,  and  marked  C.  B.  There 
has  lately  been  inftituted  at  Briftol  a fociety  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  vice. 

Briftol  appears  to  have  been  a borough  at  the  Conqueft, 
and  at  a very  early  period,  by  ancient  prefcription,  fent 
two  burgcffes  to  parliament.  A lift  of  its  reprefentatives 
is  (till  extant  from  the  2jd  of  Edward  I.  1295.  None 
can  vote  for  members  but  fuch  as  are  free  of  the  city,  which 
freedom  is  attained  by  fervitude,  by  hereditary  right,  by 
marrying  a freeman’s  daughter,  or  by  purchafe.  The 
number  of  fieemen,  at  prefent,  is  about  8000.  The  city 
gives  title  to  an  earl,  and  the  earldom  was  formerly  in  the 
noble  family  of  Digby,  but  is  now  in  that  of  Hervey. 

Commerce,  TTrade,  Shipping,  &c.— That  a port  fo  fitu- 
ated  as  Briftol  fhould  have  early  participated  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  can  be  no  matter  of  furpriae.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury,  in  1139,  fay®,  it  was  a place  much  ad- 
ditied  to  trade,  and  was  then  full  of  fhips  from  Ireland, 
Norway,  and  every  part  of  Europe,  which  brought  hither 
much  commerce,  and  great  foreign  wealth.  From  the 
charter  of  king  John  fomething  may  be  learnt  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  in  his  reign,  but  more  will  be  furnifhed 
by.  that  of  Edward  III.  Briftol  was  grown  fo  opulent  in 
1327,  that  the  mayor  and  commonalty  lent  the  king 
(.Richard  II.)  500  marks,  which  is  the  firft  inftance  (ex- 
cept London)  in  the  Fcedera  of  a lay  community  lending 
money  to.  the  crown;  and,  >:i  future  loans,  we  find  Briftol 
follow  London.  In  1487,  a petition  was  prefented  to 
the  king,,  to  empower  the  citizens  of  Briftol  to  remove  all 
obftrutftions  in  the  river  Avon  that  impeded  its  navigation 
betv/een  Briftol  and  Bath  ; for  before  the  time  of  Ri- 
chard , I,  the  Avon  was  navigable  to  Bath.  In  1711,  an 
aft  of  parliament  was  obtained,  at  an  expence  of  15,000!. 
to  amend  this-  navigation  by  placing  wears,  locks,  and 
other  obftruftions.  IntberoU  of  the  fleet  of  Edward  III. 
which  was  at  the  fiege  of  Calais,  in  1347,  P'"®* 

portion  of  (hips  and  men  furni^l^ed,  on  that  occafion,  by 
London  and  Briftol  r the  former  fupplied  25  fhips,  and 
662  men,  and  the  latter  quota  was  22  (hips,  and  608  men. 
William  Cannyngs  is-  diftinguifhed  as  a great  merchant 
here  in  1-449.  appears  to  have  traded  with  peculiar 

privileges,  to  Pruflia,  the  Flanfeatic  towns,  and  Denmark. 
William  of  Worcefter  fays,  that  Cannyngs  employed  for  eight 
years,  in  his  own  (hipping  concerns,  8oo-  men,  and  he  Ipe- 
cifies  the  fhips  and  tonnage  employed  by  him.  The  fame 
Cannynge  paid- king  Edward  IV.  4000  marks  for  his  peace, 
i.  e.  for  leave  to  trade  to  prohibited  places,  and  to  be  free 
of  impofts  and  duty. 

The  commercial  charafter  of  the  Briftol  merchants  will 
bed  appear  from  the  letters  patent  which  were  granted  to 
John  Cabot,  a Genoefe  by  birth,  but  a refident  merchant  in 
this  city,  and  to  his  three  fons,  who  fitted  out  veffels  for 
the  purpofe  of  difeovery-  In  1527,  Robert  Thorn  obtained 
leave  to  go  on  a voyage  of  dikovery,  to  find  out.a  northtweiV 
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paffage.  In  1583,  fir  Humphrey  Gilbert  performed  a voyage 
for  the  colonization  of  America,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
in  Hackluyt-  Many  other  voyages  were  afterwards  made 
from  B’iftol,  with  the  like  public-fpirited  views,  though  not 
with  equal  fuccefs.  The  merchants  bad,  previous  to  1526, 
traded  to  St.  Lucar  in  Spain,  and  thence  to  the  Canaries, 
fending  oat  cloth,  foap,  See.  and  bringing  in  return  fugar, 
drugs,  dye-ftuff,  See.;  and  De  Wit,  in  his  intereft  of  Holland, 
fays,  this  city  very  early  engaged  in  the  cod-fifhery  on  the 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,'  and  a.fo  entered  into  the  Weft- 
India*trade  fooii  after  the  difeoveries  were  made.  In 
1556,  the  merchants  were  incorporated  into  the  fociety 
called  Merchant  Venturers ; and  various  grants,  immunities, 
and  franchifes,  were  annexed  to  their  fociety.  Sebaftian  Ca- 
bot was  coiiftituted  the  firft  governor.  In  158S,  foUr 
fhips  were  fitted  out  from  Briftol  to  join  the  Queen’s  fleet 
at  Plymouth.  With  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  trade,  it 
is  very  coiifiderable  to  Florida,  Carolina,  Virginia,  New 
York,  Newfoundland,  Quebec,  Spain,  Portugal,  Well 
Indies,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rulfia,  Pruflia,  &c.  The  ar- 
dour for  the  African  trade  feems  much  to  be  abated  ; and  the 
Briftolians  now  yield  the  palm  of  traffic  in  human  beings  to 
the  rival  port  of  Liverpool.  The  merchants  in  Briftol  trade 
with  a more  entire  independence  on  London  than  any 
other  port  in  Britain.  Whatever  exportations  they  make 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  they  can  import  the  full  returns, 
and  find  a market,  without  configning  their  fhips  or  cargoes 
to  London.  They  have  buyers  at  home  for  their  larged 
importations,  confequently  the  fhopkeepers  of  Briftol,  moft 
of  whom  are  wholefale  dealers,  keep  up  a great  inland  trade, 
having  riders  and  carriers,  like  the  London  merchants. 

The  quay  of  Biiltol,  which  was  commenced  where  the 
bed  of  the  Frome  was  altered,  reaches  round  from  the  ftone 
bridge  on  the  Frome,  to  the  new  handfome  bridge  over  the 
Avon  ; in  extent  one  mile,  being  one  uninterrupted  wharf 
of  hewn  ftone,  with  fufficient  depth  of  water,  at  flood  tides, 
for  the  iargeft  ffiips  to  ride  clofe  to  the  walls,  and  difcharge 
their  cargoes.  Thefe,  as  the  tide  ebbs,  ride  fafe  at  their 
moorings  on  a foft  oozy  bed  of  mud  ; but  foreign  and  fharp 
keeled  fhips  are  often  (trained,  and  obliged  to  go  into 
dock  after  lying  here.  This  occafioned  a new  floating-dock 
to  be  made,  at  the  expence  of  20,000 1.  It  is  fnuated  near 
the  Hot-well  road  ; its  gates  will  admit  a 64  gun  veflel,  and 
it  will  contain  40  fail  of  (hipping.  Here  alfo  are  dry  and  wet 
docks,  for  repairing  and  building  fhips.  A feheme  has  long 
been  in  contemplation  to  dam  up  the  water,  and  keep  the 
vefiels  in  the  harbour  conftantly  afloat.  In  1803,  an  aft  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  purpofe,  a plan  was  adopted, 
snd  this  great  work  is  now  executing  with  all  poffible  expe- 
dition. When  completed,  the  port  will  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1000  fail  of  (hipping,  which  convenience  mull,  eventu- 
ally, be  of  great  advantage  to  the  city.  The  plan  is  to 
dam  up  to  a certain  height  the  whole  of  the  prefent  bed  of 
the  Avon  and  Frome,  and  to  make  a new  chann|i  for  the 
river  through  RedcHffe  meads.  Three  hundred  ihoufand 
pounds  are  already  fubferibed,  and  three  years  given  to  ac- 
Gomplifh  tl)e  deiign.  From  what  has  already  been  done,  it  is- 
conjeftured  that  the  expenditure  will  not  exceed  the  eftimate  j . 
and  if  workmen  can  be  obtained,  it  is  prefumed  that  ic 
will  be  finifhed  within  the  affigned  period.  By  this  plan, 
fhips  will  not  only  be  kept  afloat  at  the  quays,  but  may  enter 
the  locks,  and  go  to  fea  at  neap  tides,  which  will  be  a won- 
derful faving  in  time  and  expence  ; and  a navigation  will  be 
opened  up  the  Avon,  as  high  as  the  town  of  Keynfham,  ia 
one  level : the  money  to  be  raffed  by  duties  and  taxes,  bear- 
ing an  intereft  of  4 per  cent,  and  not  exceeding  8 per  cent; 
The  intereft  is  to  be  railed  by  a tax  on  houfes  in  the  city,  of 
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«ne  (hilling  per  poHnd  rent,  and  a port-duty  on  all  goods 
and  merchandize  imported.  The  tax  on  houfes  is  con- 
fidered  too  partial  to  be  juft  ; and  the  duties  on  articles  im- 
ported may  probably  adl  as  a confiderable  pohibition  on  fo- 
reign veffels  frequenting  the  port.  Time  alone,  however, 
inuft  difeover  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  thus  raifing  the  fum 
nectffary  for  its  accomplifhment.  The  trade  of  this  port 
has  been  ever  fiuftuating  from  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
1137,  (when  Williara  of  Malmfbury  makes  fiich  honourable 
mention  of  it)  to  the  prefent  time.  Every  vefTel  of  above  60 
tons  burthen  pays  a certain  wharfage  ; and  from  the  water- 
bailiffs’  returns  it  appears,  that  in  1745,  it  amounted  to 
918I.  i8s.  7-|d  ; in  1775,  to  upwards  of  2000I.  In  1742, 
the  privateers  fitted  out  from  Briftol,  according  to  Barret, 
exceeded  in  tonnage,  number  of  guns  and  men,  the  whole 
royal  navy  of  Great  Britain.  In  1769,  there  were  entered 
inward  at  the  cuftom-houfe  427  foreign  fhips,  exclufive  of 
■Londoners,  Coafters,  &c. 

In  1787  the  entry  at  the  cuftom  houfe  was  as  follows  : 
Ships.  Touf.  Ships.  Tons. 

Entered  inwards — Brit.  416  48,123  Foreign,  69  11,112 
Entered  outwards — Brit. 382  46,729  Foreign,  66  10,445 

The  following  is  a lift  of  fhips  and  veffels  belonging  to 
this  port  in  1787  : 


Foreign  Trade. 

Coafters. 

Flfhing  Veffels,  &c. 

Ships. 
3 28 

Tons. 

■i.3.491 

Men. 

397' 

Shijis. 

.30 

Tons. 

5378 

Men.- 

142 

Slrips. 

7 

Tons. 

3 to 

Men. 

30 

After  this  period  the  trade  increafed  confiderably  ; and 
another  computation  ftates,  that  in  1788.  34  fhips  were 
employed  to  Jamaica,  38  to  the  Leeward  iflands,  37  to 
Africa,  33  to  Newfoundland,  50  to  North  America,  and 
200  between  Briftol,  Irelaod,  France,  Spain,  London, 
&c.  amounting  1392  ; befides  103  trows  from  50  to  130 
tons  burthen,  employed  in  the  Severn  and  Wye  trade. 
But  the  commerce  of  Briftol  received  a fevere  check  during 
the  laft  war;  and  the  prefent  paralizes  the  fpirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  hand  of  induftry.  Should  peace  quickly  re- 
turn, and  the  port  be  finiftied,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
this  place  will  become  more  flourifbing  than  ever. 

Befides  the  foreign  trade,  Briftol  has  many  very  confidera- 
ble maiuif  eft  ares ; and  the  cheapnefs  of  fuel,  with  the  ready 
conveyance  to  a market,  renders  this  an  advantageous 
place  for  carrying  on  various  trades.  The  brafs  rollery 
bufinefs  was  begun  here  about  1704.  The  manufactory  of 
zinc  out  of  calamine  ttone,  and  the  ore  of  ziuc  called  black 
Jack,  was  eftabhfhed  at  Briftol  in  1743,  for  which  Mr. 
Champion  optained  a patent.  Mr.  Emerfon  at  Hanham 
eftablilhed  works  for  iqaking  brafs,  by  expofiag  copper  to 
the  fumes  of  calamine,  and  obtained  the  fineft  brafs  in  the 
world.  Vide  Watfon’s  Chemiftry. 

The  glafs  houfes  of  Briftol  are  not  only  numerous,  but 
great  quantities  of  different  glafs  articles,  and  bottles,  are 
annually  made  here.  This  trade  is  increaling,  and  it  is  faid 
that  more  glafs  is  manufactured  at  Bftftol  than  at  any  other 
place  in  England.  Many  large  iron  founderies  are  alfo 
eftabliftied  here,  and  a fteam-engine  faftory  is  erefted  for 
boring  cannon  ; fmelting  lead,  and  making  of  white  and  red 
lead,  are  among  the  tnanuf<:<flories  of  this  city. 

There  are  20  fiigar-houfes  for  the  refining  and  manu- 
fafture  of  fugars ; feveral  large  diftilleries,  which  help  to 
fuoply  London  ; and  the  exportation  to  foreign  parts  is  very 
confiderable.  The  maniifafture  of  foap  has  long  been  an 
article  of  great  trade  here  ; for,  in  1523,  itfupplied  London 
with  the  be  ft  gray  fpeckled  foap  at  id.  per  pound  ; but 
k is  now  is.  Large  qiiantities  are  ftill  fent  to  London, 
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to  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  to  America.  This 
place  was,  at  an  early  period,  noted  for  its  woollea 
trade.  In  1339,  we  find  from  Rymer,  that  the  cloth 
manufafture  was  removed  from  Flanders,  when  Briftol 
was  appointed  a principal  ftaple  of  wool,  and  many  looms 
were  fet  up  for  weaving  woollen  cloths.  In  Henry  Vlllth’s 
reign,  it  was  full  of  clothiers,  weavers,  and  tuckers;  and 
the  magiftrates  gave  great  encouragement  to  fet  up  the 
Colchefter  rug  manufaftory,  and  many  fums  have  at  times 
been  left  to  the  corporation  in  truft  for  the  ufe  of  young 
clothiers.  This  trade  is  not  entirely  taken  away,  as  forae 
woollen  fluffs,  ferges.  See.  are  ftill  made.  The  manufaiffure 
of  filk  fringes,  fail  cloth,  cottons,  morocco-leather,  &c. 
mu  ft  not  be  omitted.  Several  potteries  alfo  now  rival  thofe 
of  Staffordlhire. 

Military  Hi/lory,  Cajlle,  Sec. — It  is  highly  probable,  that 
fo  confpicuous  and  important  a place  early  partook  of  the- 
difarters  arifing  from  the  internal  commotions  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  evils  arifing  from  foreign  invafion.  But 
hiftory  is  filent,  the  records  being  loft  till  915,  when  Stow 
fays,  a great  navy  of  Danes  failed  up  channel  and  infefted 
the  weftern  coafts,  landed  in  divers  places,  and  took  great 
plunder;  at  which  time  Briftol  fuffered  from  the  marauding 
enemy.  King  Edward  fon  of  Alfred,  91 1,  according  to 
the  Saxon  annals,  fent  his  army  out  of  Mercia,  and  met  them 
in  Weffex,  where  he  fought  and  routed  them.  The  battle 
was  deciiive,  and  the  Danes  were  then  fubjeiff  to  the  Saxon 
monarch.  Edward  went  on  to  build  towns  and  cattles  ; and 
amongft  others  he  built  that  of  Briftol,  on  the  Mercian  fide 
of  the  river  Avon.  Camden,  therefore,  was  evidently  mif— 
taken  when  he  afferts  that  Robert  Rufus,  natural  fon  of 
Flenry  I.  was  the  founder  of  the  cattle  of  Briftol'.  Turgot 
mentions  it  as  the  work  of  Edward  in  915,  and  fays,  it 
was  the  “ goodlieft  of  five  built  on  the  banks  of  Avon  and 
in  1088,  it  is  mentioned  by  Roger  Hoveden  as  “ Caftram 
fortiffimam  and  if  it  were  fo  ftrong  20  years  after  the 
conqueft,  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  but  it  previoufly  exifted 
as  a lottrefs  tor  the  defence  of  the  city.  Another  decifive 
proof  of  Camden’s  error  ’is,  that  the  caftie  was  held  by 
Godfrey  bifhop  of  Conftance,  and  Robert  de  Mowbray  earl 
of  Northumberland,  in  a rebellion  agaiiift  king  William 
Rufus  in  1088;  before  king  Henry  I.  earl  Robert’s  father, 
was  at  man’s  eftate.  This  earl,  though  not  the  founder,  cer» 
tainly  rebuilt  fome  parts,  repaired  others,,  and  ertdled  a 
palace  and  other  offices.  He  alfo  built  a magnificent 
tower,  fcarcely  equalled  at  that  time  in  England,  and, 
encompaffed  the  whole  with  ftrong  walls.  Ltland  informs 
us  that  Robert  built  part  of  it,,  and  that  “ the  dungeon 
tower  was  made  of  ftone  brought  out  of  Normandie  by  the 
redde  earl  of  Gloucefter.”  It  was  not  till  1 130,  that  earl 
Robert  began  to  rebuild  and  improve  the  caftie;  vniicfi, 
excluding  the  out-works,  was  450  feet  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  3,00  feet  from  north  to  fouth.  There  were  in  it  two 
great  courts,  many  towers,  a church,  and  a magnificent 
chapel.  The  king  had  alfo  a palace  within  the  walls. 
The  principal  buildings  flood  upon  an  area,  coveting  3^ 
acres- of  ground,  exclufive  of  courts,  yards,  and  other  accom- 
modations for  the  officers  and  the  garrifon,  Leland  informs 
us,  that  the  great  tower  flood  in  the  norih  weft  part  of  the 
caftie;  and  in  his  time,  about  26th  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
whole  was  in  a decayed  ftate,  and  tending  fait  to  ruin.  In 
the  reign  of  John,  the  caftie  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
and  here  that  monarch  cruelly  confined  the  princefs  Eleanor, 
(called  the  da.'nicl.  of  Brittany,)  who,  after  forty  years* 
miferable  confinement,  died  herein  1241..  In  the  barons’ 
wars  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  prince  Edward  his 
foa  fupplied  the  caftie  with  provifions,  and  fined  the 
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^townfmen  loool.  for  not  afllflingf  him  with  fnpplies.  The 
latter  befieged  him  in  the  caftle,  and  the  prince  fled  to 
Windfor,  where  he  was  foon  forced  to  accept  terms  at  the 
hands  of  the  barons.  When  the  duke  of  Lancafter  oppofed 
Richard  II.  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol  threw  open  their  gates 
to  the  duke’s  forces,  who  ftormed  and  took  the  calUe,  in  which 
many  of  the  king’s  friends  had  taken  refuge.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Briftol  iided  with  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  VII.  at  which  time  Giles  lord  d’Aubeney  held  the 
caftle.  During  the  reformation,  tumults  broke  out  in  the 
weft  ; and  at  Briftol,  the  caftle  walls,  and  gates  of  the  city 
were  repaired  and  mounted  with  cannon  ; but  by  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Mr,  William  Chefter,  the  difcontents  were  foon 
appealed,  and  a general  pardon  was  procured  for  the  delin- 
quents. In  the  years  1545  and  1553,  a mint  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  caftle  ; aod  the  church  plate,  feized  by  the 
commiffioncrs,  was  here  coined.  By  a petition  to  king 
Charles  1.,  1629,  the  king  granted  the  caftle  and  its 
appurtenances  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Briftol,  and 
made  it  a part  of  that  county  and  city;  and  in  1631,  it 
was  fold  to  the  mayor  and  burgelTes  for  959I.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  between  the  king  and  his 
parliament,  the  caftle  was  repaired  and  garrifoned  by  the 
parliament-army  under  the  government  of  Col.  Nath.  Fiennes. 
This  was  confidered  a place  of  the  greateft  confequence,  and 
ferved  to  awe  all  the  weftern  counties,  having  accommo- 
dations for  a large  army.  The  king,  therefore  was  very  de- 
firous  of  obtaining  pofTtffion  ; a plot  was  formed  by  Yea- 
mans  and  Bouchier,  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  king’s  forces ; 
but  this  being  difcovered,  prince  Rupert,  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  army,  befieged  it ; but  fearing  the  length  of  a 
blockade,  he  determined  to  take  it  by  ftorm,  which  he 
quickly  effefted.  But  the  place  was  thus  dearly  bought,  for 
the  king  loft  moft  of  his  valuable  officers,  and  more  than 
500  of  his  beft  troops.  It  was  thought  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence, that  a public  thankfgiving  was  ordered  for  the 
fuccefs  of  his  majefty’s  arms.  The  citizens  fubferibed 
1400I.  to  prevent  the  plunder  of  the  foldiery  ; and  orders 
were  confequently  given  for  death  to  be  the  penalty  of 
plunder.  Briftol  was  ordered  to  pay  50,000!.  in  money,  and 
clothe  and  equip  1500  of  the  king’s  foldiers.  At  the 
battle  of  Nafeby,  prince  Rupert  repaired  to  Briftol,  which 
he  found  fupplied  with  men,  provifions,  and  ammunition, 
fo  that  he  wrote  to  the  king,  affuring  him  he  was  able  to 
fuftain  a four  montha’  fiege.  This  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
king’s  party  ; and  it  was  thought  that  the  prince  would 
make  a vigorous  and  defperate  defence;  but,  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  all,  he  made  but  a very  feeble  and  (hort  refiftance. 

This  unexpeAed  and  difaftrons  event  damped  the  royal 
caufe,  which  from  that  day  rapidly  declined  ; and  certainly 
the  capitu'ation  of  this  grand  ftation  haftened  the  fatal 
cataftrophe  of  the  king’s  fubmiffion,  and  fubfequent  decapi- 
tation. After  Oliver  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  protedfor, 
he  iffued  orders  for  the  demolition  of  the  caftle  of  Briftol, 
The  difmantling  was  b gun  in  1665,  and  the  whole  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  Scarcely  any  veftiges  are  now 
remaining.  Thus  this  fortrefs,  deemed  impregnable  in 
former  ages,  and  which  has  made  fuch  a diftinguifhed 
figure  on  the  page  of  hillory,  the  fubjtcl  of  fo  much  nego- 
tiation, and  fo  much  contention,  was  deftroyed  after  having 
weathered  the  ftorms  of  feven  centuries.  The  inhabitants, 
previous  to  this  period,  appear  to  have  always  been  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  reigning  princes,  but  fubfequently,  however, 
the  reverfe  appears  the  cafe.  In  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s 
rebellion,  th  y efpoufed  the  caufe  of  king  James.  During 
the  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  George  L,  and  efpecially  in 
1745,  they  were  decidedly  for  the  houfe  of  Hanover;  and 


in  the  prefent  day  their  exertions  in  defence  of  the  nation 
are  too  well  known  to  need  a comment. 

Such  are  the  mod  material  places,  objefts  and  events,  con- 
neifted  with  the  city  of  Briftol.  We  may  further  ftate  that  its 
buildings  cover  an  area  of  about  1000  acres  of  ground,  and 
the  fuburbs  above  500  more.  With  the  appendages  it 
contains  600  ftreets,  fquares,  lanes,  courts,  &c.  in  which 
are  erefted  47  churches  and  chapels.  Here  are  5 hotels, 
50  inns  and  taverns,  7 banking  houfes,  and  4 prifons.  It  is 
the  chief  city,  quay,  and  mart  of  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  clafi'ed  among  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe. 

Briftol  is  the  birth-place  of  many  diftinguifhed  literary 
and  public  charaflers,  the  memoirs  of  whom  will  be  intro- 
duced under  their  refpedfive  heads.  We  ftiall  therefore  only 
mention  the  names  of  the  principal : Thomas  Chatterton, 
poet,  fi.r  William  Draper,  William  of  Worcefter,  William 
Cannyngs,  Edward  Coifton,  Ann  Yearfley,  Mary  Robert- 
fon.  For  an  account  of  the  Hotwells,  Clifton,  St.  Vincent’s 
rocks,  and  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  fee  Clifton.  Bar- 
ret’s Hiftory  of  Briftol,  qto.  1789. 

Bristol,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Lincoln  county, 
and  diftridl  of  Maine,  containing  2062  inhabitants;  204 
miles  N.  E.  from  Bofton. 

Bristol,  a county  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ftale  of 
Maffachufetts,  fituate  to  the  eatt  of  a part  of  Rhode  ifland; 
its  principal  town  is  Taunton.  It  has  ij  townfhips,  97,360 
acres  of  improved  land,  130,767  of  that  which  is  unim- 
proved, 33,836  inhabitants,  and  17,860  head  of  cattle. 

Bristol,  a county  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  ifland,  border- 
ing on  Briftol  county  in  the  Maflachiafetts,  north-eaft ; and 
mount  Hope  bay,  eaft  ; and  including  the  townfhips  of 
Briftol,  Warren,  and  Barrington.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  3,801. 

Bristol,  a fea-port  town,  and  capital  of  the  preceding 
county,  lies  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  penintula,  called 
Briftol-neck,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Briftol  bay  ; including 
Popafquafh-neck,  and  the  whole  northern  and  eaftern  parts 
of  Briftol-neck  to  Warren,  north  ; and  to  mount  Hope  bay, 
eaft.  Its  diftance,  including  the  ferry,  about  half  a mile 
broad,  is  about  3 miles  from  Rhode  ifland,  13  miles  N. 
from  Newport,  24  S.  E.  from  Providence,  and  63  from 
Bofton.  Although  it  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  ravages  of 
war,  it  is  now  in  a very  flouriftiing  ftate,  having  1678  inha- 
bitants. Its  fituation  is  beautiful ; its  climate  healthy ; 
its  foil  rich  ; and  its  harbour  fafe  and  commodious.  Onions, 
in  confiderable  quantities,  and  a variety  of  provifions  and 
garden  ftuff,  arc  raifed  here  for  exportation.  N.  lat.  41° 
45’.  W.  long.  71°  20'. 

Bristol,  a townftiip  in  Flartford  county,  Connefticut ; 
16  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Hartford. 

Bri.stol,  a town  in  Bucks  county,  Pennfylvania ; IT 
miles  S.  S.  E.  from  New  town,  and  20  N.  E.  from  Philadel- 
phia ; feated  on  Delaware  river,  oppofite  to  Burlington 
in  new  Jerfey,  and  containing  about  50  or  60  houfes.  It 
is  noted  for  its  mills  of  various  kinds.  N.  lat.  40°  17'. 
W.  long.  75“  8'. 

Bristol,  a townfhip  in  Philadelphia  county. — Alfo,  a 
imall  town  in  Charles  county,  Maryland. — Alfo,  a poft  town 
in  Addifon  county,  Vermont,  eaft  of  Vergennes,  having 
21 1 inhabitants.— Alfo,  a new  town  of  New  York,  in  Scho- 
harie county,  incorporated  in  1797> 

Bristol  Bay  and  River,  lie  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
North  America  ; the  north  point  of  the  bay  is  cape  Newn- 
ham,  and  the  fouth  point  is  cape  Oenemak,  on  the  peninfula 
of  Alaflea.  Thefe  two  points  of  the  bay  are  in  N.  lat.  54° 
30'  and  58°  42',  and  in  W.  long.  162°  24'  and  163°  30'. 
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The  river,  which  runs  into  the  bay  from  the  eaft,  is  about  a 
mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  has  plenty  of  falmon.  N. 
lat.  58°  27'.  W.  long.  158°  5'.  The  variation  on  this 
coaft  is  nearly  20®  E. 

Bristol  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia, 
N.  lat.  44°  42'.  W.  long.  63°. 

Bristol  Cape,  lies  in  Sandwich  ifland,  8 leagues  N.  from 
cape  Montague, and  E.  from  Freezland  peak.  S.  lat.  59®  2'. 
W.  long.  26°  51'. 

Bristol  Channel,  the  eftiiary  or  wide  frith  of  the  Severn, 
is  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  lies  between  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Wales  and  the  counties  of  Somerfet,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall,  in  England. 

BRISURE,  in  Fortification,  a line  of  four  or  five  fathoms, 
which  is  allowed  to  the  curtain  and  orillon,  to  make  the  hol- 
low tower,  or  to  cover  the  concealed  flank. 

Brisure,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  mark  of  diftinftion  of 
houfes  or  families,  when  borne  as  fuch  on  a bend,  felfh,  &c. 

BRIT,  in  Geography,  a river  in  England,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  2 miles  fouth  of  Bridport,  in  Dorfetfhire. 

BRITAIN,  Great,  the  moft  confiderable  ifland  of  Eu- 
rope, comprehending  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  with  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  extending 
from  Lizard  point,  N.  lat.  50°  nearly  to  Dungfby-head  in 
N.  lat.  58°  30'  nearly.  Accordingly,  its  length  is  about  390 
miles.  Its  greateft  breadth  from  the  Land’s  End,  in  W.  long. 
5°  45'.  to  the  North  Foreland,  in  E,  long.  1°  17'.  is  about 
488  miles.  Its  form,  however,  is  fomewhat  triangular ; 
as  it  has  three  promontories,  projefting  in  different  direc- 
tions, viz.  the  Land’s  End,  in  Cornwall,  towards  the 
weft;  the  NorthfForeland,  in  Kent,  towards  the  e.aft;  and 
Dungiby-head,  in  Caithnefs,  towards  the  north;  and  the 
circuit  of  its  three  fides,  allowing  for  the  windings'  of  the 
coaft,  contains,  by  a general  eftlmate,  about  180,0  miles. 
But  if  Great  Britain  were  confidered  as  a perfeft  triangle, 
the  length  of  its  three  fides  would  meafure  about  1520 
Britifh  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northern 
Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Irifh  Sea, 
which  feparates  it  from  Ireland,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Britifh 
Channel,  which  divides  it  from  France,  and  on  the  eaft,  to- 
wards Germany,  by  the  North  Sea  and  German  Ocean. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  Great  Britain  was,  in  times  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  united  with  the  continent.  The 
entire  reparation  of  Great  Britain  from  the  continent  mult 
have  happened,  according  to  the  conjedtures  of  Mr.  Kirwan, 
(Irifh  Tranfadt.  vol.  vi.  p.  3®i.)  long  after  the  deluge,  and 
that  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  at  a ftill  later  period  ; 
for  wolves  and  bears  were  anciently  found  in  both,  and  thefe 
muft  have  paffed  from  the  continent  into  Britain,  and  hence 
into  Ireland,  as  their  importation  cannot  be  fufpedted.  The 
divulfive  force  that  feparated  Britain  from  Germany  feems, 
according  to  this  writer,  to  have  been  diredled  from  north 
to  fouth,  but  gradually  v/eakened  in  its  progrefs.  Hence 
that  ifland  is  fliarpened  to  the  northward  ; but  the  impreffion 
muft  have  been  confiderably  enfeebled  by  the  oppofitioii  of  the 
granitic  mountains  that  form  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  ifles. 
The  broken  ftrudlure  of  the  calcareous  or  argillaceous  and 
arenaceous  materials  of  the  more  fouthern  parts  prefented 
lefs  rtfiftance,  were  more  eafily  preyed  upon,  and  gave  way 
to  what  is  now  called  the  German  Ocean,  while  thefe  ma- 
terials themfelves  were  fpread  over  Weftphalia,  &c.  or  formed 
the  fubfoil  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  the  fand- banks  on  its 
coaft.  The  rupture  of  the  ifthmus  that  joined  Calais  and 
Dover  was  probably  effected  by  an  earthquake  at  a later 


period,  and  gradually  widened  by  tides  and  currents,  Ireland 
was  protefted  by  Scotland  from  the  violence  of  the  northern 
fhock;  and  hence  its  feparation  from  Scotland  appears  to 
have  been  late  and  gradual.  That  from  England  was  pro- 
bably diluvial,  and  effedled  by  a fouthern  fhock.  Thefe 
changes,  fays  this  writer,  happened  at  leaft  3600  years  ago. 
But  to  return  from  this  digreffion. 

The  fertility  and  pleafantnefs  of  Great  Britain  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  imagine  that  thefe  were  the  fortunate  iflands,  de- 
feribed  by  the  poets,  where  the  face  of  nature  exhibited  a 
perpetual  fpring.  In  former  tirnes  this  was  the  granary  of  the 
weftem  empire  : from  hence  was  tranfported  every  year  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  corn  for  the  fupply  of  the  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany.  As  to  the  hiftory  of  its  more  early 
ftate,  its  population,  fertility,  and  a variety  of  other  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  it,  we  refer  to  the  next  article. 

The  climate  of  Great  Btitain  is,  perhaps,  more  variable 
than  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe ; and  this 
circumftance  has  been  aferibed  to  the  oppofitioii  between  the 
vapours  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  drying  winds  from 
the  eaftern  continent.  The  w'eftern  coafts  are  fubjedl  to 
frequent  rains ; and  the  eaftern  part  of  Scotland  has  a clearer 
and  drier  temperature  than  that  or  England.  The  humidity 
of  the  climate,  whillt  it  invefts  the  delicious  vales  and  mea- 
dows with  a verdure  unknown  to  any  other  region,  injures 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  by  occafioning  colds  and 
catarrhs,  which  too  frequently  terminate  in  confumotione;, 
that  are  fatal  to  many  in  the  prime  of  y.  uth.  Belides,  the 
moift  and  foggy  climate  confp  res,  with  the  exceflive  ufe  of 
grofs  animal  food,  to  produce  that  melancholy,  which  fo- 
reigners have  confidered  as  a national  charadl.-riftic  of  the 
country.  To  the  mutability  of  the  climate  we  may  reafon- 
ably  aferibe  the  precarioufntfs  of  the  feafons.  To  this  pur- 
pbfe  it  has  been  obferved  by  feme  judicious  pe.rfons,  that  fince 
the  year  1775,  ^ confiderable  change  has  taken  place,  with 
regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  year,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  vdntcrs  have  been,  in  general,  more  moift 
and  mild,  and  the  fummers  have  been  more  humid  and  more 
cold,  than  the  average  of  preceding  years.  With  us  the 
year  might  not  improperly  be  divided  into  eight  months  of 
winter  and  four  of  fummer.  The  i’pring  dawns  ip  April, 
which  is  commonly  a mild  month,  but  eaftern  winds  pre- 
vail in  May,  and  check  the  efforts  of  reviving  nature,  and 
difappoint  the  promife  of  the  year.  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  are  ufually  warm  fummer  months,  with  oc- 
cafional  frofty  nights  even  in  Auguft,  and  cold  eaft  wind  ; 
and  fome  fummers  have  of  late  years  been  chilled  by  con- 
ftant  rain.  Our  winter  commences  with  the  beginning  of 
OAober,  which,  however,  is  often  a m.ild  and  pleafant  month  ; 
fevere  froft  does  not  commonly  occur  till  Chriftmas.  No- 
vember is  the  moft  gloomy  month  of  the  year;  and  allowed, 
generally,  to  be  the  moft  unfettled  month,  interfperfed  with 
dry  froft,  cold  rains,  and  ftrong  winls,  with  Itorms  of  hail 
and  fleet.  But  all  obfervations  of  this  kind  muft  be  confi- 
dered as  general  in  their  nature  ; and  counterafted  by  dif- 
ferent fituaiions  with  regard  to  latitude,  and  by  a variety  of 
local  circumftances. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  been  varioufly  eftL- 
mated  ; fome  reckoning  it  at  7,000,000,  and  others  at  more 
than  12,000-000.  But  in  the  year  1800  an  aft  was  paffed, 
(41  Geo.  III.)  “ for  taking  an  account  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  increafe  or  diminution  thereof.” 
From  an  abftraft  of  the  returns  made  to  parliament,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  the  following  refult  was  deduced : 

SUM.- 


BRITAIN. 

SUMMARY  of  ENUMERATION. 


HOUSE  S, 

P E R S 0 ^ P. 

Inhabited. 

i3y  bow  many 
families 
occulted. 

Unluhablted. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

England  - 

Wales  - . . . 

Scotland  - 

.•\rrny,  including  militia 
Navy,  including  marines 
Seamen,  in  regiRered  (hipping 
Convifte,  on  board  the  hulks  - 

1,472,87c 

108,053 

294.553 

1,787.520 
I 18,503 

3<54.079 

53.9*55 

9.537 

3 987  935 

257.^78 

731'58' 

198,35) 

126,279 

144,558 

1,410 

4.343.499 

284  36b 
864,487 

8,53  U434 
541.546 
1,599,068 

198. 35^ 

126,279 

‘ 144.558 

1,410 

Totals 

1,875,476 

2,269,902 

67,01.- 

5 192.354 

10,942,646 

On  this  enumeration  it  is  obferved,  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  probably  exceeds  the  number  of  per- 
fons  {pecified  in  the  above  fummary,  in  as  much  as  from 
Tome  pariflres  no  returns  were  received.  From  the  number 
of  hoafes  in  Ireland,  nearly  afcertained  by  the  coUe&ion  of 
a hearth-money  tax,  it  has  been  computed,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  fomewhat  ex- 
ceeds four,  millions  of  perfons.  It  fhould  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  and  Sark, 
the  Scilly  iflands,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  were  not  comprifed 
in  this  enumeration;  and  that  the  total  population  of  thefe 
iflands  has  been  ufually  eftimated  at  about  8o,oeo  perfons. 
On  thefe  confiderations,  with  a very  moderate  allowance  for 
omiflions  in  the  returns,  the  total  population  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounts  to  fifteen 
millions  one  hundred  thoufand  perfons ; and  befides  thefe,  its 
eaftern  and  weftern  pofTelHons  and  colonies  contain  many 
natives  of  the  Britifh  ifles.  On  a more  enlarged  furvey  of 
thefe  colonies  and  fettlements,  we  may  confider  their  inha- 
bitants either  as  fubjrdls  of  Great  Britain,  or  as  augmenting 
its  importance  by  their  intimate  connexion  with  it.  The 
moft  important  of  thefe  are  now  in  Afia;  and  in  Hindooftan, 
the  nations  fubjtdf  to  Great  Britain  cannot  be  now  calcu- 
lated at  lefs  than  40  millions.  The  acquifition  of  the  Dutch 
fettlements,  the  colony  of  New  Holland,  and  more  minute 
Rations,  mull  alfo  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  America, 
and  what  is  called  the  Well  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  more  northern  fettlements,  with 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  iflands,  may,  perhaps,  contain  a 
million.  In  Africa,  the  fettlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  iflands  of  St.  Helena  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  pre- 
fent  an  infignificant  number;  and  Gibraltar  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a military  Ration.  However,  if  we  compute  the 
North  American  Rates,  detached  from  the  mother  country, 
at  a population  of  five  millions,  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  ijJ  millions,  and  our  colonies 
and  fettlements  at  only  two  millions,  we  lhall  find  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  globe  an  increafing  population  of 
22  millions,  diffufing  the  Englilh  language  and  manners  to 
a vaR  extent,  and  contributing  in  one  way  or  other  to  the 
wealth,  power,  greatnefs,  and  profperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears,  that  the  enumeration  of 
1801  amounts  to  8,872,980  perfons  for  England  and  Wales ; 
and  to  this  number  an  appropriate  fliare  of  foldiers  and  ma- 
rtaers  it  to  be  added.  Thefe  appear  to  have  been  469,188; 


and  if,  exclufive  of  them,  the  total  population  of  the  Bri- 
tifh ifles  is  14  630,812,  (15,100,000 — 469,188)  about  a 
thirtieth  part  may  be  added  to  the  inhabitants  in  order  to 
afeertain  the  population  of  any  dlRinA  part.  Accordingly, 
in  the  following  table,  the  exifling  poulation  of  England 
and  Wales  is  taken  at  9,168,000;  and  the  population  at- 
tributed to  the  other  years,  is  obtained  by  the  rule  of  pro- 
portion, thus:  if  255,426  baptifms  (the  average  medium  of 
the  laR  five  years,  deduced  from  the  returns  of  parifh  regif- 
ters,)  were  produced  from  a population  of  9.168,000,  from 
what  population  were  152,540  (the  baptifms  of  1700,  given 
in  the  fame  returns)  produced? 

Table  of  Population  throughout  the  laR  Century, 


ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

In  the  Year. 

Popu  arion. 

1700  - - - 

5,475,000 

1710  - - - 

5,240,000 

1720  - - - 

5,565,000 

7730  - - - 

5,796,000 

1740  - - - 

6 064,000 

1750  - - - 

6 467,000 

1760  - - - 

6,736,000 

1770  - - - 

7,428,000 

1780  - - 

7,953,000 

1785  - - - 

8,016,000 

1790  - - - 

8,675,000 

1795  - - - 

9,055,000 

1801  - - - 

9,168,000 

Upon  a view  of  this  table  it  may  be  obferved,  that  al- 
though the  beginning  of  the  century  exhibits  a decreafing 
population,  the  loR  cumber  had  been  regained  in  1720;  and 
fince  that  time  a continual,  though  irregular,  increafe  is 
manifeR.  It  alfo  appears,  that  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  1801,  compared  with  that  of  the  beginning 
of  the  laR  century,  is  as  1000  to  597,  or  nearly  as  ten 
to  fix. 

The  following  table  for  Scotland  is  formed  in  the  fame 
manner;  but  being  founded  on  a colledlion  of  no  more  than 
99  parifh  regifiers,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
of  much  lefs  authority.  Thefe  parifhes  contain  lefs  than  a 
feventh  of  the  whole  population.  In  Scotland  there  are  in 
all  about  900  parifhes. 
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Table  of  Population  throughout  thelall  Century. 


SCOTLAND. 

In  tlK-  Year 

I’opulation. 

17CO  - - - 

1,048,000 

1710  - - - 

1,270,000 

1720  - - - 

1,390,000 

1730  - - - 

1,309,000 

1740  - - - 

1,222,000 

1750  - - - 

1,403,000 

1760  - 

1,363,000 

1770  - - - 

1,434,000 

1 780  - 

1,458,000 

1785  - - -• 

1,475,000 

1790  - - - 

1,567,000 

-1795  . . . 

1,669,000 

t8or  - 

1,652,370 

The  population  of  Scotland,  in  iSoi,  compared  with 
that  of  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  appears  to  be  as 
looo  to  634,  or  nearly  as  10  to  6|,  which  as  the  99  parifh 
regillers  were  received  from  the  manufafturing  parts  of  Scot- 
land, gives  too  high  a ftatement  of  the  increafe  of  population. 

In  the  year  1695  a poll  tax  was  levied  in  Ireland  ; and  on 
this  occafion  it  was  calculated,  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  1,034,000 ; but  the  ufual  evafion  of  taxation  may 
be  fuppofed  co  have  confiderably  leflened  the  real  number. 
About  the  year  1795*  Ireland  contained,  at  lead,  4,000,000, 
and  fince  that  time  the  number  has  not  increafed.  However, 
it  may  not  be  very  erroneous  to  eflimate  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  1,500,000  in  the  year  1700,  and  at  4,000,000 
in  the  year  1801.  If  this  be  granted,  the  population  be- 
longing to  all  the  Britilh  ifles  has  increafed  during  the  laft 
century  from  8,100,0000  to  15,100,000. 

Of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  the  army  has,  of  late 
years,  eiigroffed  a confiderable  {hare.  It  confjfts  of  regulars, 
in  cavalry,  and  infantry,  and  the  militia,  exclufive  of  artillery 
and  engineers.  The  volunteer  corps  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  amounted  in  December,  1803,  to  430,000;  and  on 
the  id  of  January,  1805,  the  fecretary  of  war  made  the 
following  return  of  the  date  of  the  Britifli  force.s  at  home, 
and  on  foreign  dations,  viz.  21,223  of  cavalry,  including 
1,088  horfe  artillery;  8,559  of  artillery;  124,878  of  in- 
fantry, including  20,747  men  for  limited  fervice,  and  21,208 
men  belonging  to  foreign  and  provincial  corps  in  Britilh 
pay  ; and  89,809  of  militia  : fo  that  the  whole  Britilh  force, 
in  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers,  .^mounts  to  674,469  men. 
To  thefe  v/e  may  add  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  the 
horfe  brigade,  the  brigade  of  gunners  and  drivers,  and  com- 
panies of  foreign  artillery,  amounting  on  the  ill  of  January, 
1805,  to  16,670;  and  the  corps  of  royal  artillery,  artificers 
and  labourers,  including,  at  the  fame  period,  704  men. 

But  the  great  rampart  and  fupreme  glory  of  Great  Bri- 
tain coiifid  in  her  navy,  in  fize,  drength,  and  number  of 
lltips,  far  exceeding  any  example  on  record.  In  1805,  the 
total  of  Ihips  in  commiflion  amounted  to  684,  confiding  of 
III  of  the  line,  19  fifties  to  forty-fours,  150  frigates, 
and  404  Ihips  of  various  kinds ; befides  feveral  repairing, 
in  ordinary,  and  building : amounting  in  the  whole  to 
895.  For  this  immenfe  fleet,  the  number  of  feamen, 
annually  voted,  amounts  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  ; a number  which  no  other  country  ancient 
or  modern  could  have  fupplied.  To  fupport  the  expendi- 
ture occafioned  by  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain, 
to  defray  the  other  charges  of  government,  and  alfo  to 
difeharge  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  a very  large 
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fum  is  raifed  by  a variety  of  taxes,  in  aid  of  the  revenue, 
arifing  from  the  excife  and  cultori'S.  The  ability  of  the 
country  for  bearing  the  burden  which  Its  exigencies  impofe 
upon  it,  confifts  in  the  produce  of  its  land  and  manufaftures, 
and  in  the  circulation  of  properly,  occafioned  by  its  demefite 
trade  and  foreign  commerce.  Thtle  fources  of  riaiional 
wealth  have  been  improved  to  an  aftonilhing  degree  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  century  and  a hal‘.  Availing  ourfeives  pf 
the  eflimate  of  the  national  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  furnifli- 
ed  by  Mr.  Grellier,  an  ingenious  writer,  in  one  of  our  periodi- 
cal publications  (Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  x.)  we  O'.all  fub- 
join  the  following  ftatement  of  its  vail  increafe  during  the 
period  above  mentioned.  In  1664,  fir  William  Petty  elli- 
mated  the  wealth  of  England  at  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  His  computation  is  fubjeintd. 

Value  of  the  land  ; being  24  millions  ofj 

acres,  yielding  8 millions  per  annum  144,000,000 
rent,  worth  at  i8  years  pui  chafe 
HouCes;  reckoning  thofe  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  equal  in  value  toone-third 
of  the  whole  - - - . 

Shipping  ; 500,000  tons  at  6/.  per  ton, 
including  rigging,  ordnance,  &c. 

Stock  of  cattle  on  the  24  millions  of  acres 
and  the  w'afte  belonging  to  them,  in- 
cluding parks,  filheries,  warrens,  8cc, 

Gold  and  filver  coin,  fcarce  - . 6,oco  000 

Wares,  merchandize,  plate,  furniture  - 31,000,000 

250,000,000 


^ 30,000,000 

30,00,000 
\ 30,000,000 


But  fince  the  time  when  this  computation  was  made,  a 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  money  has  taken  place, 
which  difference  appears  from  the  table  of  fir  George  Shuck- 
burgh  Evelyn,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1798,  part  i,  page 
177,  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  5 to  14  ; and,  there- 
fore, the  total  w'ealth  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1664, 
would  have  amounted  to  700,000,000/.  according  to  the 
prefent  value  of  money. 

The  value  of  land  has  progreflively  increafed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  improvements  in  cultivation,  and  the  increafed 
confumption  of  its  produce,  from  18  years’  purchafe,  at 
which  fir  William  Petty  ftates  it,  to  from  2S  to  30  years’ 
purchafe.  The  whole  landed  rental  of  England  aad  Wales, 
and  the  Low-lands  of  Scotland,  was  Hated  by  this  writer  at 
about  9 millions ; and  if  he  had  included  the  High-lands  of 
Scotland,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  be  would  not  have 
made  the  whole  rental  of  the  ifland  more  than  9,500,000!. 
G.  King  and  Dr.  Davenant,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
ftated  the  rental  of  England  and  Wales  at  14,000,000!.  ; 
about  25  years  ago,  itwas  generally  reckoned  at  20,000, oool. ; 
but  at  prefent  jt  confiderably  exceeds  that  fum.  The  cul- 
tivated land  appears,  from  the  ftatement  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
in  his  “ View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Middle- 
fex,”  to  be  39,027,000  acres ; and  the  commons  and  wafte- 
lands  to  be  7,899,000  acres  ; and,  therefore,  the  total  of 
acres  in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  46,916,000  acres. 
If,  therefore,  we  confider  the  commons  and  walle  lands  as 
equal  in  annual  value  to  only  one  million  of  cultivated  acres, 
the  whole  may  be  taken  at  40  millions ; and  taking  the 
average  rent,  which,  at  15s.  per  acre,  appears  to  be  a 
moderate  computation,  at  a tenth  lefs,  the  rental  amounts 
to  27,000,000!.  and  the  value  at  28  years’  purchafe  to 
756,000,0001.  The  number  of  cultivated  acres  in  Scot- 
land  is  upwards  of  12  millions,  and  of  uncultivated  acres 
upwards  of  14  millions,  which,  being  of  little  ufe,  may 
be  wholly  excluded  ; and  the  cultivated  part,  being  rated  at 
an  average  of  xos.  per  acre,  yields  the  fum  of  6, 000, oool. 
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per  annum  : and  the  total  rental  of  Great  Britain  will  be 

33.000. 0001.  and  the  value  of  the  land,  at  30  years’  pur- 
chafe,  be  990,000  oool.  Other  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  (fee  Beche’s  “ Obfervations  on  the  Produce  of  the 
Income  Tax,”)  that  in  the  whole  extent  of  England  and 
Wales  there  are  no  more  than  38,500,000  acres  of  land  5 and 
that  Scotland,  with  its  adjacent  iflands,  contains  about  21 
million  of  acres.  It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  afcertain  the  value  of 
the  houfes  as  it  is  to  determine  the  value  of  the  land ; but  the 
following  ftatement  of  their  rent,  founded  on  the  numbers  re- 
turned as  chargeable  and  excufed  to  the  window  duties,  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  1781,  will  not  be  thought  too  high  : 

Number  of  cottages  284,459,  aos.") 

per  annum  - - - - J 

Number  of  houfes  under  10  windows,  I 
497,801,  at  3I.  per  annum  - -/ 

Number  of  houfes  under  21  windows,  I 
171,177,  at  15I.  per  annum  - -J 
Number  of  houles,  above  20  windows,  1 
52,373,  at  40I.  per  annum  - -/ 

Total  - 

The  total  rent,  at  20  years’  purchafe,  makes  148,720,780b 
and  including  Scotland  at  lefs  than  a fixth  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  whole  will  amount  to  170,000,000b 

In  order  to  f»rm  an  idea  of  the  value  of  cattle  and  farm- 
ing ftock,  on  the  land,  we  may  confider  the  black  cattle  and 
calves,  Iheep  and  lambs,  fwine,  pigs,  and  poultry,  annually 
confumed  in  London  as  worth  6. 000, oool.  which  cannot 
be  more  than  a feventh  part  of  the  whole  confumption, 
amounting  therefore  in  value  to  42,000,000b  : but  the  whole 
number  of  cattle  exifting  muft  be  more  than  double  the 
quantity  brought  to  market ; fo  that,  including  horfes,  affes, 
cows  kept  for  milk,  and  oxen  employed  in  agriculture,  the 
whole  value  of  the  cattle  cannot  be  lefs  than  90,000,000b 
Taking  the  annual  confumption  of  grain  of  all  forts  at 

14.000. 000. quarters,  which  is  probably  below  the  truth,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  in  general  there  is  at  leaft  three  or 
four  months’  fupply  on  hand,  which,  at  only  35s.  per  quarter, 
will  amount  to  at  leall  6,123,000!.  The  value  of  hay  and 
flraw,  and  ail  kinds  of  fodder,  and  of  all  implements  of  huf- 
bandry,  cannot  b'e  lefs  than  five  or  fix  millions,  and  with 
the  former  fum  will  make  about  12,000,000b  The  total 
value  of  cattle  and  farming  ftock  is  therefore  I02,ooo,o©ol.  j 
and  if  it  be  eftimated  as  equal  in  value  to  only  three  times 
the  yearly  rent,  it  will  amount  to  nearly  this  fum. 

The  value  of  the  ftiipping  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
may  be  more  accurately  afeertained  : for  it  appears  that,  in 
1794,  the  tonnage  of  the  veffcls  in  the  merchants’  fervice  was 
1,589,162  tons ; but  taking  it  at  1,500,000b  at  81.  per  ton, 
it  makes  12,000,000b  and  this  is  without  doubt  below  the 
real  value.  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1804, 
the  number  of  Britifh  (hips  entered  inwards  was  11,396; 
their  tonnage  1,614,365  ; and  the  number  of  foreign  (Kips 
4,252,  and  their  tonnage  638,034;  the  number  of  Britifh 
Ihips  cleared  outwards,  was  3,662,  and  theirtonnage574,542 ; 
and  the  number  of  foreign  (hips  3,662,  and  their  tonnage 
574,542.  The  (hipping  of  the  navy  may  perhaps  be 
edimated  at  4,000,000b  making,  with  the  former  fum, 

16. 000.  0001.  to  which  fome  addition  (hould  be  made  for  the 
value  of  the  fmall  craft  employed  on  our  rivers  and  canals. 

The  quantity  of  money  in  the  country  has,  at  differeat 
times,  been  a fubjeft  of  difpute,  and  has  never  been  deter- 
mined with  precifion.  However,  by  the  recoinage  in  1773, 
J774,  and  1776,  it  was  found,  that  the  value  of  the  light 
gold  delivered  into  the  bank  amounted  to  1 5»563,593b  ; and 
it  was  generally  admitted  that  fomewhat  more  than  two 


-Rent. 
£ 284,459 

2,489,005 

2,094,920 
£ 7»436,039 


millions  of  heavy  guineas  remained  out  in  circulation,  which 
with  the  filver  and  copper  coin,  made  the  whole,  at  that 
time,  about  20  millions,  at  which  fum  Mr.  Chalmers  efti- 
mated it  in  the  year  1786.  Mr.  Grellier  eftimates  it  at 
about  25  millions. 

Of  the  value  of  the  merchandize  and  manufafturesufually 
in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  wholefale  dealers,  (hop-keep- 
ers,  and  manufadlurers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a fatisfaftory 
idea.  The  total  amount  of  the  exports  in  1797  was 
28,917,000b  and  of  imports  21,013,000!.  according  to  the 
cuftom-houfe  accounts  ; but  thefe  accounts  being  confide- 
rably  below  the  true  value,  if  we  take  the  whole  as  rated 
only  60  per  cent,  under  the  value  in  1800,  the  annual 
amount  of  fore’gn  trade  eftimated  for  that  period,  will  be 
79,880,000b  to  which  fome  addition  (hould  be  made  for 
fmuggled  goods.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1799,  computed  the  imports 
at  25,000,000b  and  the  exports  at  more  than  33,000,000b; 
and  in  Feb.  i8oi,  the  foreign  exports  at  17,000,000b  and  the 
domeftic  at2o,ooo,ooob,  amounting  toa  total  of  37,000,000b 
The  official  value  of  all  imports,  on  an  average  of  fix  years, 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1804,  was  29,490,945b;  and 
the  official  value  of  Briti(h  manufadfures  exported,  on  the 
fame  average  to  the  fame  time,  was  23,834,340b  ; and  real 
value  40,100,870b  ; and  the  official  value  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize exported,  on  the  fame  average,  to  the  fame  time, 
was  15,323,5001. ; and  the  real  value  9,323,257b  It  was  the 
opinion  of  a numerous  meeting  of  merchants  in  March,  1797, 
that  there  is  always,  at  the  leaft,  two  months’  fupply  of  ex- 
port and  import  merchandize  in  the  cuftody  of  the  merchants 
and  traders,  which, according  totheabovetotalof  79,888,000b 
will  amount  to  13,314,666b  to  which  fome  addition 
(hould  be  made  for  property  in  the  hands  of  foreign  mer- 
chants. But  the  value  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  manufac- 
turers and  retail  traders  far  exceeds  this  fum.  The  offi- 
cial value  of  Britilh  manufadfures  exported  in  1798  was 
19,771,510b  ; but  this  being  at  leaft  71  per  cent,  below  the 
real  value,  we  may  take  the  adlual  value,  on  an  average  of 
two  years,  at  31,356,793!.,  which,  it  is  prefumed,  cannot  be 
more  than  a third  of  the  whole  produce  of  our  manufac- 
tures ; and  accordingly,  this  will  amount  to  94,070,379b 
If  we  dedudt  5,000,000b  for  that  fmall  part  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  the  remainder 
will  be  89.070,379b  ; and  of  this  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  much  more  than  three  months’  fupply  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufafturers  and  retail  traders,  which  eftimated  in'  this 
proportion,  amounts  to  22,267.594b 

As  to  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals which  confiftsin  houfehold  furniture,  wearing  apparel, 
provifions,  fuel,  carriages,  &c.  &c.  we  can  recur  only  to 
conjedfure  ; but  it  may  be  thought  not  to  be  over-rated  at 
three  tim  s the  yearly  rent  of  the  houfes  which  contain  it, 
or  26,026,000b  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  fummary  will  exhibit  the  refults  of  the 
above  eftimates : 


Value  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  £ 990,000,000 
Houfes  -----  170,000,000 

Cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  farming  ftock  - 102,000,000 
Shipping,  navy,  and  merchant  (hips  16,000,000 

Monty  - . - - 

Goods  in  hands  of  merchants  and  whole-  ‘ 


;} 


fale  dealers  - - - 

Goods  in  hands  of  manufadiurera  andl 
retail-traders  - - . -J 

Furniture,  apparel,  &c.  . . - 


25,000,000 

13.314.000 

22.267.000 

26.026.000 


Total 


£ 1,364,607,000 


From 
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From  tlie  above  ftatement  it  appears  that,  fince  the  year 
1664,  there  has  been  an  average  gain  of  upwards  of  four 
millions  per  annum,  of  which  a very  ccnliderable  part  has 
been  derived,  dircdtly  or  indiredlly,  from  foreign  commerce. 
The  great  increafe  of  the  annual  income  affords  a furthef 
proof  that  there  muft  have  been  fuch  an  accumulating  fur- 
plus.  Sir  W.  Petty  (Pol.  Arith.  p.  12.3.)  fuppofed  the 
income  derived  from  land  to  be  8,ooo,oool.  the  profits  of 
perfonal  eftates  8,ooo,oool.  and  the  profits  of  all  kinds  of 
labour  26,000.000,  making  together  42,000,000!.  Mr. 
G.  Kmg  eftimated  the  whole  income  at  43,500,000!.  Dr. 
Davenant,  in  1701,  ftates  the  income  derived  from  land 
at  io,ooa,oool.  the  profits  of  trade  at  6,000, cool,  and 
thofe  of  fciences,  arts,  labour,  induftry,  manufaftures, 
retailing  foreign  goods,  and  buying  and  felling  home  com- 
modities, at  33,000,0001.  making  in  the  whole  49,000,000!. 
Thefe  accounts  are  exclufive  of  Scotland ; but  after 
making  a fufficient  addition  for  this  country,  it  will 
appear  that  there  has  betn  a confidcrable  increafe  of  the 
general  income.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  “ Hints  addreffed 
to  the  Public,”  in  17S3,  obferved,  that  the  income  of  the 
country  arifing  from  lands,  commerce,  and  manufaftures, 
was  commonly  calculated  at  ioo,coo,oool.  which  he  in- 
clined to  think  a low  valuation  ; and,  without  doubt,  the 
profit  derived  of  late  years  from  each  of  thefe  fources  has 
confiderably  increafed.  It  is  not  eafy  to  form  a very  pre- 
cife  elfimate  of  the  national  income ; but  the  following 
ftatement  is  prefumed  to  be  not  very  inaccurate : 

From  rent  of  lands  - - • £ 33x00,000 

ditto  of  houfes  - - - - 

Profits  of  fainiing,  or  the  occupation  of) 
the  land  • " - ■ -J 

Income  of  labourers  in  agriculture 
Profits  of  mines,  collieries,  and  inland 
navigations  - 

Profits  of  (hipping  in  merchants’  fervice,’ 
and  fmall  craft  - - - 

Income  of  ftock-holders 
From  mortgages,  and  other  money  lent") 
on  private  fecurities  - - -j 

Profits  of  foreign  trade  . . - 

Ditto  of  manufaftures  - . - 

Pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  feamen  1 
in  merchants’ fervice  - - -J 

Income  of  the  clergy  of  all  deferiptions  - 
Income  of  the  judges,  and  all  fubordinatc  1 
officers  of  the  law  - - -J 

Profeffors,  fchool-mafters,  tutors,  6cc. 

Retail  trades,  not  immediately  connedded  7 
with  foreign  trade  or  any  manufadfurc  J 
Various  other  profeffions  and  employments  2,000,000 
Male  and  female  ferv^nts  ...  2,000,000 


8.500.000 

6.120.000 
15,000,000 

2.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

15.500.000 

3.000. 000 

1 1.250.000 

14.100.000 

4.500.000 

2.200.000 

1,800,000 

600,000 

8,000,000 


Total 


£.  130,570,000 


If  the  total  expenditure  be  eftimated  at  125,860,000!., 
which  has  been  deduced  from  a minute,  and,  perhaps,  as 
accurate  a ftatement  of  particulars  as  the  fubjedt,  admitting 
of  various  conjtdlures  and  prefumptions,  allows,  the  difference 
between  this  expenditure  and  the  general  income  fhews  the 
annual  gain  of  the  country,  or  the  fum  applicable  to  the 
extenfion  of  commerce,  the  refervation  of  a greater  quan- 
tity of  foreign  articles,  the  increafe  of  fliipping  and  buildings, 
agricultutal  or  mechanical  improvements,  or  other  augmen- 
tations of  the  general  flock. 

On  introducing  the  income-tax,  Mr.  Pitt,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  gave  the  following  eftimate  of  the  annual  in- 
come of  Great  Britain : 


The  land  rental,  after  dedefting  one  7 
•fifth  - - - - j ' 

The  tenants’  rental  of  land,  dedufting  7 
two-thirds  of  the  rack-rent  - J 
The  amount  of  tythes,  dedufting  one-  ^ 


fifth 


} 


The  produce  of  mines,  canal  naviga-7 
tions,  &c.  dedufting  one-fifth  • -J 
The  rental  of  houfes,  dedufting  one  fifth 
The  profits  of  profeffions  - - 

The  rental  of  Scotland,  taking  it  at  7 
one-eighth  of  that  of  England  - J 
The  income  of  perfons  refident  in ' 
Great  Britain,  drawn  from  poffti 
fions  beyond  the  feas 
The  amountof  annuities  from  the  pub-' 
lie  funds,  after  dedufting  one-fifth 
for  exemptions  and  modifications  - _ 
The  profits  on  the  capital,  employed") 
in  our  foreign  commerce  - - J 

The  profits  on  the  capital  employed  in  1 
domeftic trade,  andtheprofitsof  flcill  > 
and  induftry  - - - - J 


'} 

! 


20, coo, coo 
6,coo,ooo 

4.000. 000 

3 .000,000 

5.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

5,000,000 

5 000,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

28,000,000 


Total 


102,000,000 


As  one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  confifts  in  its  manufaftures,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  a brief  ftatement  of  them  ; referving  a more  copious 
detail  for  other  articles  in  this  diftionary,  under  which  they 
will  feparately  occur.  The  woollen  manufafture  deferves  to 
be  firft  mentioned,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  ancient,  and,  in  a 
variety  of  refpefts,  the  moft  important  flaple  of  the  country. 
In  an  examination  of  the  principal  woollen  manufafturers  by 
a committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  not  long  ago,  the 
quantity  of  wool  grown  in  this  country  was  eftimated  at 
<5oo  000  packs  of  24olbs.  each,  which,  valued  at  iil.  per 
pack,  amotmt  to  6,6oo,oool.:  and  though  the  increafe  of 
value  of  manufaftured  wool  is  various,  and  depends  on  iis 
quality,  yet  it  was  Hated,  that  the  total  value  of  the  wool 
manufafture  in  this  country  amounts  to  19,800,000!.  But 
the  calculation  fuppofes,  that  the  number  of  fheep,  in  1791, 
was  28,800,000,  which  exceeded  the  truth  at  that  time, 
and  much  more  fince  that  period  ; and  it  was  formed  upon 
an  unufually  high  price  of  w'ool.  But  the  eftimate  will  be 
much  lefs  objeftionable,  if  it  be  formed  on  500,000  packs 
at  lol.  10s.  per  pack,  and  thus  the  value  of  the  w'ool  will  be 
5,250,000!.,  and  its  manufaftured  value  will  be  15,750,000!. 
The  average  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  for  1797, 
1798,  and  1799,  is  6,104,211!.  which,  as  the  cuftom-houfe 
values  of  goods  exported  are  much  below  their  real  value, 
requires  an  addition  of  about  25  per  cent,  and  thus  it  be- 
comes 7,630,263!.  The  value  of  goods  retained  for  home  con- 
fumption  will  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  fuch  as  are  exported  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  value  of  the  manufafture  appears 
to  be  about  15,260,000!.  and  may  be  taken,  at  a medium, 
between  this  fum  and  that  befoie  ftated,  at  15,500,000!. 
Dedufting  10  per  cent,  on  the  eoft  of  the  goods,  for  the 
profits  of  the  manufafturer,  with  intereft  of  his  capital, 
there  will  remain  14,090,909!.  for  the  coft  of  materials  and 
wages  of  labour  : and  as  the  value  of  the  wool  is  about 
5, 250,000!,;  the  amount  of  workmanfliip,  or  the  wages  ef 
all  the  perfons  emp'oyed  in  this  manufafture,  is  8,840,909!.; 
and  the  whole  number  of  perfons  employed,  averaging  their 
wages  at  8s.  each  per  week,  does  not  exceed  425,043!. 

The  value  of  the  leather  manufafture  may  be  ftated  at 
10,500,000!.  from,  which  dedufting  954,545).  for  the  pro- 
fits of  the  capital,  and  3,500,000!.  for  the  coft  of  the  raw 
X X 2 article. 
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article,  there  will  remain  <5  045  ^5^1.  for  the  wages  of  perfons 
employed  in  it,  which,  allowinj;  to  each  25I.  a year  at  an 
averajire,  makes  the  number  employed  24i;8i8. 

The  cotton  manufaflure  was  formerly  inconfidcrable,  in 
comparifon  with  its  prefent  ftate.  The  total  quantity  of 
cotton  wool  imported  into  England,  on  an  average  of  five 
years,  ending  with  I/05,  was  1,170,88 libs. j and  fo  late  as 
the  year  lySi,  it  amounted  to  only  5,ior,92olbs.  But 
this  manufadure  was  fo  much  exteaded,  that  before  the 
commencement  of  the  laft  war  the  confumption  of  cotton 
w'ool  amounted  to  npwj.rds  of  3o,ooo,ooolbs  per  annum. 
During  the  years  1796,  1797,  2798,  and  1799.  the  annual 
import,  at  an  average,  was  jo,434,ooolbs. ; the  value  of 
w'hich,  when  manufaftnred,  cannot  be  lefs  than  9,500,000!.; 
and  if  we  dedud  from  this  fum  863,636!.  for  profits  of  capital, 
at  10  per  cent,  and  3,804,250!.  tor  coft  of  the  raw  material 
at  23.  6d.  per  pound,  there  will  remain  4,832, 1 14I.  for  wages, 
which,  divided  at  the  rate  of  15I.  per  annum  for  each  perfon, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed, 
makes  the  whole  number  322,140  perfons. 

The  filk  manufafture  has  of  late  years  experienced  little 
fluduation  ; the  average  of  raw  and  thrown  filk  imported 
for  three  years  preceding  the  5th  of  January,  1797,  was 
883,4381bs. ; and  the  ufual  quantity  cannot  be  ftated  at  lefs 
than  90u,ooolbs.  the  value  of  which,  when  manufadured,  is 
about  a>70o,oco!.  The  coll  of  the  filk,  averaging  that  of 
the  raw  and  thrown  at  28s.  per  pound,  amounts  to  1,260,000!., 
and  the  profits  of  the  manufadurer  to  245,454!.  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  coll  when  raanufadured.  The  num- 
ber of  perfons  employed  in  this  manufadure  has  been  ftated 
at  200,000  and  upwards  ; but  there  is  reafon,  fays  Mr; 
Grellier,  to  believe  that  it  does  not  exceed  60,000  of  all  de- 
feriptions. 

The  linen  manufadnre  of  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  confined 
to  Scotland,  though  fome  branches  of  it  are  carried  on  in 
Manchefter  and  other  parts  of  England.  The  total  quantity 
of  Britifii  linen  exported  during  the  years  1797,  1798,  1799, 
was  56,481,000  yards;  and  if  the  quantity  retained  for 
home  confumption  is  not  greater  than  the  export,  the  value 
of  the  whole  mull  be  at  lead  i,6oc,oool. ; and  that  this  does 
not  exceed  the  truth  is  probable,  if  the  yearly  value  of  the 
whole  manufadure  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  thread  and 
other  branches  of  the  flax  trade,  is  ftated  at  2,000,000!.,  and 
the  number  of  perfons  employed  at  60,000. 

The  hemp  manufadure  at  prefent  exceeds  1,500,000!., 
but  it  IS  lefs  in  time  of  peace  ; and  the  number  of  perfons 
employed  is  probably  not  lefs  than  35,000. 

The  paper  manufadure  has  of  late  greatly  advanced. 
About  100  years  ago,  the  paper  made  in  this  country  was 
almoft  wholly  the  coarfe  wrapping  paper,  and  for  a long 
time  the  fnperior  kinds  were  for  the  molt  part  imported  ; 
but  the  export  is  now  confiderable.  Tire  annual  value  of 
the  manufadure,  at  the  prefent  high  prices  of  the  article, 
cannot  be  lefs  than  900,000!. ; and  the  number  of  perfons 
employed  is  30,000. 

The  glafs  manufadure  has  of  late  very  much  improved 
and  increafed  ; fo  that  it  may  now  amount  to  1,500,000!. 
and  the  perfons  employed  in  it  are  about  36,000. 

The  potteries  and  manufadures  of  earthen  ware  and  por- 
celain have  rapidly  advanced  during  the  prefent  century,  in 
confequence  of  the  improvement  tliey  have  received,  and  the 
introdndion  of  many  new  and  beautiful  wares  both  for  our 
own  life  and  foreign  markets.  We  are  particularly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Widgwood,  “ for  co.averting  clay  into  gold.’^  The 
annual  value  will  probably  not  be  over-rated  at  2,ooo,GOol., 
and  the  nu.rbtr  o.  perl.ns  employed  at  45,000. 

1 1 e iron  maputaedure  i'l  fnpplied  partly  by  the  produce  of 
our  own  mines,  and  partly  by  thole  of  other  countries. 


With  refped  to  the  firft  it  la  faid,  the  total  produce  of  pig» 
iron  in  Britain  does  not  at  prefent  exceed  100,000  tons , and 
reckoning  on  an  average,  that  33  cwt.  of  crude  iron  produces 
one  ton  of  bars,  and  that  the  manufadure  of  malleable  iron 
amounts  to  35,000  tons  per  annum,  this  branch  will  require 
57,750  tons  of  crude  iron  ; and  the  value  in  bars  at  20!. 
a ton  is  700.000I.  ; the  remaining  42,250  tons,  caft  into 
cannon,  cylinders,  machinery,  &c.  at  14I.  a ton,  is  worth 
591,5001.  The  fupply  of  foreign  bar-iron  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  Raffia  and  Sweden  ; and  the  quantity  imported,  on  an 
average  of  12  years,  has  been  44,135  tons,  worth,  at  22!. 
per  ton,  970,970!.,  which,  together  with  the  former  fums, 
amounts  to  2,262,470!.  Some  years  ago,  the  value  of  the 
iron  manufadure  was  eftimated  at  8,700.000!.  ; but  if  this 
fum  fliould  appear  too  high,  we  may  include  tin  and  lead, 
and  the  value  of  the  whole  will  probably  amount  to 

1 0.000.  0001.,  and  the  number  of  perfons  employed  to 

200.000. 

The  copper  and  brafs  manufadures  are  now  eftablifhed  in 
this  country.  Till  about  the  years  1720  or  1730,  moll  of 
the  copper  and  brafs  utenlils  ufed  for  culinary  and  other 
purpofes  in  this  country  were  imported  from  Hamburg  and 
Holland,  being  procured  from  the  manufad&ries  of  Ger- 
many: and  even  fo  late  as  the  years  1745  and  1750,  copper 
tea-kettles,  faucepans,  and  pots  of  all  lizes,  were  imported 
in  large  quantities.  But  by  the  perfevering  indullry,  capi- 
tals, and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  our  miners  and  manufaflurers, 
thefe  imports  have  become  totally  unnecefTary  ; fo  that  the 
articles  are  now  all  made  here,  and  far  better  than  any  other 
country  can  produce.  The  difeovery  of  new  copper-mines 
in  Derbylhire  and  Wales,  about  the  year  1773,  contributed 
to  the  extenfion  of  the  manufadure  in  this  country  ; and  it 
appears  to  be  Ifill  increafing,  notwithftanding  the  late  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  copper.  The  value  of  wrought 
copper  and  brafs,  exported  during  the  year  1799,  was 
1,222,1871.  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe-  that  the  whole 
value  of  thefe  manufadures  at  prefent  is  at  lead  3,500,000!., 
and  the  number  of  perfons  employed  60,000. 

The  fteel,  plating,  and  hard-ware  manufadures,  including 
the  toy-trade,  have  been  of  late  much  extended,  and  may 
probably  amount  in  value  to  4,000,000!.,  and  the  perfons 
employed  to  at  leaft  70,000. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  many  of  thefe  eftimates  muft  be 
effentially  defedive,  from  the  want  of  public  documents  re- 
fpeding  many  important  branches  of  trade.  However,  they 
ferve  to  fhew,  in  a general  view,  the  relative  extent  of  our 
principal  manufadures,  as  in  the  following  fiimmary  : 


Annual  Value. 

Perfons  empleyed 

Woollen 

£.  15,500,000 

425- 043 

Leather 

10,500,000 

241,818 

Cotton 

9,500,000 

322, 140 

Silk  - 

2,700,000 

60,000 

Linen  and  flax 

2,000,000 

6o,ooo 

Hemp 

1,500,000 

35,000 

Paper 

900,000 

30,000 

Glafs  . - . 

1,500,000 

36,000 

Potteries  - > 

2,000,000 

45,000 

Iron,  tin,  and  lead 

10,000,000 

200,000 

Copper  and  brafs  - 

.3,500,000 

60,000 

Steel,  plating,  8ic.  - 

4,000,000 

OjCOO 

£.  63,600,000 

1,585,000 

To  the  above  enumerated  manufadures  of  greater  import- 
ance, we  might  have  added  thofe  of  hats,  horn,  ftraw,  &c. 
which  taken  together  are  of  very  confiderable  amount,  and 
employ  a great  number  of  hands.  There  are  alfo  fome, 
which,  Utough  not  generally  included  among  the  manu- 
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fa<Sure«,  partake  oF  the  nature  of  thefe,  anJ  might  not  im- 
properly be  clafled  with  them.  To  this  head  we  might  refer 
the  elegant  branch  of  exportation,  or  that  of  beautiful 
prints,  for  which  this  country  is  in  an  eminent  degree  in- 
debted to  the  late  alderman  Boydell.  Grellier,  Month. 
Mag.  Jan.  i8or. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  extends  through  the  eaft- 
em  and  weftern  hemifpheres  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  the 
capital  and  credit  of  the  country,  the  flcill  and  indultry  of 
its  artizans  and  manufaflurers,  the  number  of  its  (hips 
and  tlte  charafter  of  its  feamen,  and  the  enterprifing  fpirit  as 


w'ell  as  eftablifhed  reputation  of  its  merchants.  The  num- 
ber of  regiltered  vefTels  belonging  to  the  Britifh  dominions, 
and  employed  in  trade  in  1802,  was  20,568,  their  tonnage 
2,128,055,  and  the  number  of  feamen  navigating  the  fame, 
1 54^530-  the  number  of  veffels  was  21,445  » 

their  tonnage  2,238,249  ; and  the  number  of  men  155,445  ; 
being  an  increafe  of  877  fhips,  of  110,1941003,  and  of  915 
men. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  a complete  view  of  Bri- 
tifli  commerce  fo'.ely  from  the  port  of  London,  for  one  year 
ending  Jan.  5,  1795>  hnce  which  the  commerce  hasincreafed. 


Names  of  tlie  Countries, 


Value  of  Imjiort 
into  Loudon.  , 


V'^alue  of  Exports  from  die  Port  ol  London, 
to  Foreign  I’arts. 


Brltifti 
Manufaflures 


Foreign 
Merchandize. 


£. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£. 

s* 

d. 

Ireland 

- 2,209,501 

3 

4 

168,687  18  5 

914  35^ 

4 

4 

Britifh  Welt  Indies 

6,072,117 

5 

0 

2,249,043  15  II 

579.453 

1 10,817 

6 

0 

Conquered  Iflands 

- 1,226,064 

13 

8 

260,976  0 II 

18 

0 

Britifh  American  Colonies 

307,412 

13 

0 

654,842  19  4 

251.551 

6 

z 

Guernfey  and  Jerfey  - 

- 9i>93^ 

I 

2 

12,001  15  10 

2 1. 616 

16 

8 

Gibraltar  - - - 

12,947 

i6 

8 

83.473  H II 

69.315 

2 

8 

Honduras  Bay 

- 14,696 

4 

2 

2,029  18  II 

2,550 

16 

2 

South  Fifhery 

- 197,680 

8 

6 

21  6 8 

— 

Affa,  including  Eaft  Indies 

- 8,916,95:0 

2 

10 

5,398,680  I 4 

185,190 

16 

0 

Africa  ... 

. - 66013 

8 

4 

90,593  12  9 

188,745 

16 

6 

Turkey  ... 

. 641,860 

19 

2 

32,065  12  0 

^n^6 

7 

2 

Streights  ... 

8,599 

H 

0 

— 

— 

Venice  ... 

82,107 

16 

0 

6,203  17  II 

16,505 

7 

2 

Italy  .... 

- 1,215,012 

15 

0 

80,980  18  9 

540.786 

0 

8 

Spain  . . . . 

1,070,697 

18 

0 

205,096  4 4 

265,169 

3 

4 

Portugal  ... 

- 644,600 

3 

8 

182,780  6 2 

119,813 

12 

6 

Madeira  , . - 

7>479 

16 

8 

27,998  6 10 

6,886 

i8 

2 

Canaries  ... 

6,763 

19 

10 

20,116  18  4 

377 

5 

2 

France  ... 

130 

6 

8 

5,216  5 3 

63,625 

10 

6 

Auttrian  Flanders 

- 137.249 

6 

0 

129,415  9 7 

887,642 

18 

10 

Holland  - - - 

1,203,515 

3 

6 

114.458  3 7 

1,968,687 

3 

4 

Germany  ... 

1,089,507 

19 

4 

1,044,634  18  0 

6,176,100 

14 

8 

Pruflia 

396,657 

3 

2 

54,380  14  0 

272,719 

17 

4 

Poland  ... 

104,978 

lO 

4 

7,022  II  10 

57,067 

4 

Sweden  ... 

- 262,727 

3 

4 

33.845  5 6 

III.457 

14 

4 

Ruffia  ... 

- 1,269,688 

9 

6 

95,519  8 8 

491.244 

9 

2 

Denmark  and  Norway 

- 166,366 

1 

0 

147.340  0 II 

545.509 

19 

8 

Greenland 

- 26,755 

II 

2 



— 

United  States  of  America 

811,511 

18 

8 

2,251,280  12  I 

429,248 

7 

8 

Florida 

t6,239 

16 

0 

38,067  0 5 

8.855 

0 

0 

F oreign  Welt  Indies 

56,240 

2 

0 

1,767  13  10 

60 

0 

0 

Prize  Goods  * 

1,572,868 

8 

8 

Included  in  the  ac- 
count of  each  country. 

29,706,476 

U 

4 

11.396.539  13  8 

14,208,925 

14 

6 

RECAPITULATION. 


The  aggregate  value  of  goods  imported  into  I.ondon  in  one  year 
Britifh  manufaftures  exported  £.  11,596,559  13  8 

Foreign  merchandize,  do,  14,208,925  14  6 


Value  of  goods  im.ported  in  upwards  of 
9000  coalling  veffels,  averaged  at 
500I.  each. 

Value  of  goods  exported  coaftways,  in. 
about  7000  veffels,  at  loool.  each. 
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If  we  add  to  this  eftimate,  the  accounts  belonging  to  the 
other  ports  of  Briilol,  Ijiverpoo),  &c.  the  account  muft  be 
enormous. 

From  the  dates  of  North  America  are  chiefly  imported 
tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  pitch,  tar, 
and  lumber ; from  the  Weil  Indies,  fugar,  rum,  cotton, 
coffee,  ginger,  pepper,  guaiacum,  farfaparilla,  manchineal, 
mahogany,  gums,  &c.  ; from  Africa,  gold  duft,  ivory,  gums, 
&c.;  from  the  Ealt  Indies  and  China,  tea,  rice,  fpices, 
drugs,  colours,  filk,  cotton,  faltpetre,  fliawls,  and  other 
produfts  of  the  loom;  from  our  remaining  fettlements  in 
North  America,  furs,  timber,  pot-afh,  iron ; and  from  the 
various  ftates  of  Europe,  numerous  articles  of  utility  and  of 
luxury.  Pinkerton’s  Gcog.  vol.  i.  p.  loo. 

For  other  particulars  relating  to  Great  Britain,  fee  Con.- 
STiTUTiON,  Debt,  Fund,  Parliament,  Revenue,  &c. 
&c.  See  alfo  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Britain,  in  Hijlory.  It  will  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  plan 
of  this  work,  to  divide  the  hiftory  of  England  into  leveral 
branches,  each  of  which  may  be  confulted  under  the  pro- 
per heads.  Thefe  divifions  will  be,  — the  hiftory  of  the  ifland 
anterior  to  the  Saxon  invafion,  which  will  be  the  fubjeft  of 
the  prefect  article  ; — the  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  octarchy  from 
the  invafion  of  the  Saxon  tribes  to  the  period  of  the  Norman 
ccnqueft,  which  will  be  introduced  under  theword  Saxons  ; 
— the  hiftory  of  England  from  the  Norman  cnnquelt  to  the 
acceflion  of  James  I.,  for  which  fee  the  article  England  ; 
— and  the  hiftory  from  that  period  to  the  prefent  times, 
which  will  be  inferted  under  the  fame  head.  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  will  be  feparate  fubjefts  of  hiftory  ; 
and  their  tranfaftions,  fo  long  as  they  continued  independ- 
ent nations,  may  be  fought  for  under  their  refpe&ive  names. 
So  much  as  is  neceflary  to  be  known  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
other  Britifti  ifles,  will  be  found  under  the  articles  of  He- 
brides, IJle  ^Man,  Orkneys,  and  Shetland.  Thefe 
different  topics  will  comprifc  all  that  is  material  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Britifti  ifles. 

It  would  give  us  very  little  trouble  to  ftate  the  hiftory  of 
Britain  anterior  to  the  Saxon  invafion,  if  we  could  adopt  the 
account  fo  popular  among  our  anceftors,  and  give  the  fidfions 
of  Jeffery  of  Monmouth  a place  in  our  authentic  annals.  But 
Jeffery’s  hiftory,  though  fupported  by  the  belief  of  moft  of 
the  men  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century,  by  many  in  the 
feventeenth,  and  by  fome  in  the  laft,  cannot  for  a moment 
be  fuffered  to  rank  in  our  eftimation  as  true  hiftory.  We 
need  not  combat  the  tale  by  a profound  difquifition  ; it  has 
the  merit  of  diferediting  itfelf  by  its  abfurdities  and  impro- 
babilities ; and  we  might  difmifsit  into  oblivion  w’ithout  ano- 
ther fentence,  but  that  the  public  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  fort  of  fiftion  it  was,  which  was  capable  of  interefting 
our  anceftors  fo  much,  and  of  feducing  fo  many  learned  men 
to  patronize  and  defend  it. 

After  fettling  .lEneas  in  Italy,  marrying  him  to  Lavinia, 
and  killing  Turnus,  in  exaft  conformity  to  Virgil,  Jeffery 
gives  him  one  Sylvius  for  a grandfon,  whofe  friends,  the 
magi  of  the  day,  oblige  with  a prophecy,  that  his  wife  was 
pregnant  with  a fon,  who  would  deftroy  both  his  father  and 
mother,  and  after  travelling  over  many  c mntries  in  banifh- 
ment,  would  at  laft  arrive  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory. 

Thislucklefs  lad  was  Brute,  who  killed  his  mother  in  his 
birth,  and,  at  years  of  age,  completed  the  prediftion  by 
deftroying  his  father.  Being  expelled  Italy  by  his  kinfmen 
for  the  parricide,  be  went  to  Greece,  and  found  the  Trojans 
kept  in  flavery  by  one  Pandrafus,  whom  the  author  compli- 
ments  with  the  title  of  king  of  the  Grecians,  but  whom  no 
Greek  hiftorian  has  ever  acknowledged.  Brute  aflembled 
the  Trojans  from  all  parts,  and  fent  a letter  to  this  Pandra- 
fut,  alTuring  him  that  the  Trojans  would  rather  live  after  the 
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manner  of  wild  beafts  on  flefti  and  herbs  with  liberty,  thaa 
enjoy  the  greateft  luxury  under  his  flavery, 

Pandrafus  was  furprifed  at  this  meffage  ; but  he  was  ig- 
norant that  he  had  to  do  with  a hero  whom  his  hiftorian  had 
determined  to  make  an  infallible  conqueror.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  vain  he  befieged  a town  called  Sparatinum,  the  fitu- 
atioa  of  which  only  Jeffery  knew,  but  with  which  he  has 
forgotten  to  acquaint  us  j for  though  he  outnumbered  the 
Trojans  fo  much  that  their  brave  commander  dreaded  a 
pitched  battle,  yet  Brute  contrives  a ilratagcm  to  enter  their 
camp  at  night,  deceive  the  watch,  and  kill  them  all  in  their 
fleep.  He  accompHftics  all  this  as  eafily  as  he  conceived  it. 

Pandrafus  is  taken  prifoner ; his  army  annihilated.  A con- 
fultation  is  held  to  confider  what  is  to  h;  done  with  the  cap- 
tive ; and  as  it  is  a rule  with  Jeffery  to  detail  the  very  words 
of  every  converfation,  the  fpeeches  are  again  recited  at  full 
length  ; and  Pandrafus  is  liberated  on  condition  of  giving 
Brute  his  daughter  Ignoge  for  wife,  with  plenty  of  gold, 
filvcr,  (hips,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  alfo  permifSon  to  re- 
move to  fome  other  country. 

With  his  new  wife  and  324  fliips,  and  after  many  fwoons 
on  the  pare  of  Ignoge,  and  manykiffes  on  the  part  of  Brute, 
“ which  he  ceafed  not  till  fhe  grew  weary  of  crying,  and  fell 
afleep,”  he  fet  fail,  and  two  days  afterwards  came  to  an  un- 
iiihabired  ifland,  in  which  was  a convenient  temple  of  Diana, 
and  a ft.itue  of  the  goddefs,  that  kindly  gave  anfwers  to  all 
who  confulted  her.  In  fix  very  pretty  lines,  which  Milton 
thinks  too  good  for  the  age  of  the  'iranflator,  he  afles  her 
whither  they  were  to  go,  though  a reafonable  man  would 
have  formed  fome  notion  of  that  before  he  had  fet  out,  and 
not  have  trufted  to  the  vague  chance  of  a deferted  ifland  and 
a prieftlefs  oracle. 

After  repeating  the  words  exaftly  nine  times,  and  walking 
four  times  round  the  altar,  and  laying  himfelf  before  it  upon 
the  Hein  of  a white  hart,  he  fell  afleep.  About  the  third 
hour  of  the  night  (for  Jeffery  is  very  particular  in  circum- 
ftanc?,  though  the  incident  is  placed  about  2000  years  be- 
fore him),  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  “ the  ufual 
hour  for  deep  fleeps,”  apparitions,  and  vifions,  the  goddefs 
in  perfon  appeared  to  the  Trojan,  and  in  eight  lines  as  har- 
monious as  his  own,  informs  him  that  beyond  Gaul  there 
was  an  ifland  in  the  Weft,  formerly  occupied  by  giants,  but 
then  deferted,  where  he  Ihould  found  another  Troy,  and  a 
race  of  kings  by  whom  all  the  world  fhould  be  fubdued. 

With  this  anfwer,  but  without  being  made  much  wifer  by 
it,  for  Brute  knew  as  much  about  Paradife  as  about  Gaul, 
they  put  to  fea  again  in  a weftward  courfe,  and  in  todays 
came  to  Africa,  being  ignorant  as  yet  whither  to  ftecr.  At 
laft  they  reached  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  after  great  danger 
from  pirates  where  their  ftiip  had  nearly  been  overturned  by 
thofe  fea-monflers  called  Syrens.  However,  they  made  a 
fhift  to  efcape,  and  contrive  by  advancing  ftill  to  the  weft, 
for  no  retrogade  courfe  is  mentioned,  to  get  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian fea,  though,  unfortunately  for  accurate  geography, 
this  fea,  inftead  of  being  near  Spain,  or  beyond  it,  is  in  the 
direft  contrary  courfe,  becaufe  it  wafhts  the  lower  part  of 
Italy.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  here  they  pick  up  fome  Tro- 
jans, whofe  general  was  Corincus.  This  was  a very  modtll 
man,  but  withal  fo  courageous,  “ that  if  he  encountered 
with  any  giant,  he  would  immediately  overthrow  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  a child.” 

From  this  Tyrrhenian  fea  they  reached  the  Loire,  as  fud- 
denly  as  if  Jeffery  had  fuppofed  they  were  clofe  together.  In 
vain  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Gaul  united  againft  the  in- 
vaders ; for  they,  whom  fome  pirates  had  greatly  endan- 
gered, and  fome  Syrens  bad  nearly  drowned,  now  defeat  all 
the  confederated  Gauls,  burn  their  cities,  lay  wafte  their 
fields,  and  make  difmalflaughter  among  the  people,  being 

unwilling 
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unwilling  to  leave  fo  much  as  one  alive  of  all  that  wretched  dragon,  to  gratify  his  paffion  for  Igerna,  is  transformed  by 
nation.”  After  thefe  humane  exertions,  “ they  build  towns.  Merlin  into  the  figure  of  her  hufband.  To  crown  the  whole, 
as  Honst-r  teftifies,”  in  fome  work  to  Homer  and  to  us  Cadwallo  being  toffed  on  a certain  ifland,  and  longing  for 
equally  unknown ; and  then  doubting  if  it  were  prudent  to  venifon,  his  fervant  Brian  goes  in  fearch  of  fome,  but  finding 
fight  there  any  more,  they  fail  to  Britain,  the  promifed  land,  none,  he  cuts  out  a piece  of  his  own  thigh,  which  he  roafts 
and  arrive  at  Totnefs.  upon  a fpit,  and  carries  to  his  mafter  as  venifon  ! ! ! What- 

A new  train  of  miracles  begins ; and,  indeed,  a little  im-  ever  may  have  been  the  prejudices  of  former  times  in  favour 
piety  is  exhibited  by  Jeffery,  for  the  goddefs  told  Brute,  that  of  the  book,  every  reader  will  now  treat  it  with  derifion, 
this  ifland  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  giants,  but  was  though  he  may  not  chufe  to  adopt  the  quaint  phrafeology 
now  deferted  ; yet,  in  contradiftion  to  the  divine  affertion,  of  the  Dutchman,  who  called  it  a “ groote,  grove,  lange, 
the  daring  monk,  in  his  fixteenth  chapter,  peoples  it,  though  dicke,  taftelvicke,  ende  unbefchaemte  logen,”  which  in  plain 
thinly,  with  giants  ftill.  Englifh  is,  a great,  heavy,  long,  thick,  palpable,  and 

However,  at  their  coming,  away  fly  the  giants  to  their  lhamelefs  lie. 
caves,  to  the  great  difcontent  of  Corineus,  “ to  whom  it  was  The  account  of  Brutus  and  his  Trojans  having  colonized 
the  greateft  pofiible  diverfion  to  encounter  them.”  To  in-  Britain  was  in  exiftence  before  Jeffery.  It  appears  in  Nen« 
dulge  his  favourite  inclination,  he  begs  “ the  county  of  nius,  who  lived  about,  or  before,  the  ninth  century  : his  pre- 
Cornwall  for  his  fhare,  becaufe  the  giants  were  in  greater  face  is  a triumph  to  the  advocates  of  the  Trojan,  becaufe  it 
number  there,  than  in  all  the  other  provinces.”  Brute  announces  that  he  had  taken  his  hiftory  not  only  from  the 
obliges  him : and  an  opportunity  foon  arrives  to  make  Co-  Roman  annals,  the  chronicles  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the 
rineus  very  happy.  hiftories  of  the  Scots  and  Saxons,  but  alfo  from  the  tradi- 


Among  the  reft  there  was  one  deteftable  monfter,  pamed 
Goemagot,  in  ftature  12  cubits  (or  about  18  feet  high), 
and  of  fuch  prodigious  ftrength,  that  at  one  (hake  he  would 
pull  up  an  oak,  as  if  it  had  been  an  hazel  wand.  One  day, 
when  Brute  was  at  Totnefs,  this  fellow,  and  20  more  of  his 
companions,  fell  upon  the  new-comers,  among  whom  they 
made  a dreadful  flaughter.”  This  was  precifeiy  what  Cori- 
neus wanted  ; for  as  the  other  twenty  were  foon  difpatched. 
Brute  ordered  “ Goemagot  to  be  preferved  alive,  out  of  a 
defire  to  fee  a combat  between  him  and  Corineus,  who  took 
vaft  pleafure  in  fuch  rencounters.” 

“ Overjoyed  at  this,  Corineus  threw  afide  his  arms,  and 
challenged  the  giant  to  a wreftling  match  but  a Cornifii 
hug  from  the  Goliah  of  Cornwall  foon  broke  three  of  Co- 
jincus’s  ribs,  which,  we  are  very  circumftantially  told,  were 
two  on  his  right  fide,  and  one  upon  his  left.  But  this  acci- 
dent, inftead  of  difabling,  “ enraged  Corineus  to  fuch  a de- 
gree,” that  though  never  mentioned  but  as  a mortal  man, 
and  of  mortal  fize,  he  feized  hold  of  this  tremendous  giant, 

threw  him  over  bis  fhoulders  as  if  he  had  been  a hare,  ran 
with  him  as  faft  as  he  was  able  for  the  weight  to  the  next 
(hore,  nay,  got  even  up  to  the  top  of  a very  high  rock,  and 
there  hurled  down  the  favage  monfter  into  the  fea.”  “ The 
place  where  be  fell,”  adds  Jeffery,  “ is  called  Goemagot’s 
leap  to  this  day.” 

The  above  circumftances  prefent  a faithful  abridgment 
of  the  firft  fixteen  chapters  of  this  ancient  hiftory.  The 
iirft  patrons  of  “ The  Britifli  Hiftory,”  defended  all  its  ftory. 
The  later  advocates  allow  it  to  contain  a few  hyperboles, 
but  warmly  maintain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly  rejefted 
ou  this  account.  But,  unfortunately,  the  whole  hiftory  is 
in  this  drain ; of  this  only  a few  more  brief  fpecimens  need 
be  given. 

Brennus,  who  befieged  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls, 
when  Camillus  and  the  geef--  faved  the  capicol,  was,  accord- 
ing to  this  hiltoiy,  a Briton  ; and  his  brother  Beinus,  then 
king  of  Britain,  was  with  him.  Conan,  king  of  Armorica, 
wanting  wives  for  his  foldiers,  afles  the  k ig  of  Cornwall  for 
fome,  who  fends  him  1 1,000  daughters  of  his  nobility,  and 
60,000  of  a mean'.r  fort.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  are 
drowned;  the  reft  are  murdered.  The  magi  commanded 
Vortigern  to  find  a youth  who  had  never  bad  a father,  and 
Merlin  is  accordingly  brought,  wh  f mother  had  a miracu- 
lous conception  from  a demon.  Tiie  king  cannot  build  a 
tower,  becaufe  it  is  fwallowed  up  as  faft  as  it  is  raifed. 
Merlin  foretells,  that  there  is  a pond  deep  under  the  ground, 
which  occafions  it,  and  that  at  the  bottom  of  it  are  two  hoi- 
low  ftones,  in  which  two  dragons  arc  afleep,  Uther  Pen- 


tions  of  his  anceftors,  and  from  the  monuments  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Britain.  On  infpefting  his  hiftory,  it 
is  curious  to  remark  to  what  fources  he  refers  his  feveral  in- 
cidents. The  tale  of  Brutus  is  from  the  annals  of  the 
Romans  ; and  his  genealogy  up  to  iEneas,  thence  to  Noah, 
and  thence  to  Adam,  was  f^urnifhed  to  the  chronographer  by 
the  traditions  and  writings  of  thofe  who  firft  inhabited  Bri- 
tain. Uafortunately  for  the  talc,  no  Roman  annals  that 
we  know  of  have  fanftioned  the  hiftory  of  Brute ; and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  deny  that  the  Druids  bad  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jewifh  feriptures. 

Of  other  romances  on  this  remote  part  of  our  hiftory  5 
the  diftioneft  forgery  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  made  cer- 
tain annals  of  Berofus,  and  others,  in  which  Samothes,  the 
fon  of  Japhet,  is  faid  to  have  led  a Celtic  colony  into  Bri- 
tain ; of  Albion,  a giant,  who  was  fent  after  Samothes  to 
give  it  a name;  of  the  vifits  of  Hercules  and  Ulyffes;  of 
Albina,  the  princefs  of  Syria,  and  her  thirty  fifters,  com- 
mitted to  the  rneicy  of  the  fea  for  murdering  their  hulbanda, 
who  were  thrown  providentially  on  England ; of  Celto,  the 
daughter  of  Britannos ; of  Britannus,  the  grandfon  of  Ne- 
meth, who  brought  a colony  here  out  of  Ireland,  and  of 
fuch  like  wild  and  abfurd  inventions,  we  need  only  fay  that 
they  are  fit  to  clafs  with  the  hiftory  of  Jeffery,  and  may  be 
permitted  to  repofe  in  oblivion,  as  proper  companions  to  his 
Brute  and  Corineus.  To  the  fame  grave  may  be  configned 
all  thofe  writers  who  have  wafted  their  time  in  deriving  the 
Britons  from  Japhet,  from  Gomer,  from  Javan,  from  Thi- 
ras,  from  Afleenaz,  er  from  Shem.  Such  derivations  are  as 
unreafonable  as  the  {peculation  of  the  man  who  affirmed 
that  the  earth  was  divided  between  the  three  fons  of  one 
father  as  a typical  reprefentative  of  the  divine  Trinity. 

The  only  account. s that  can  be  fully  relied  on  for  the 
early  hiftory  of  the  European  nations,  are  thofe  which  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  writers  have  tranfmitted  to  us.  Even 
their  ftatements  frequently  demand  our  criticifm,  but  we 
muft  dig  for  truth  in  their  mines. 

From  the  extent  of  geographical  knowledge  which  Homer 
difplays,  we  might  not  unreafonably  expeft  to  find  fome 
alliifion  to  the  Britifli  iflands  in  his  works  ; but  although  he 
mentions  with  familiarity  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Theflaly, 
Ep  i>  us,  with  fome  adjacent  countries,  and  by  Strabo  and 
later  authors,  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  Spain,  no 
other  part  of  Europe  is  explicitly  commemorated  ia  his 
Epopeas. 

One  of  the  oldeft  Greek  books  which  contains  any  allu- 
fion  to  the  Britifli  flands,  is  the  Argonautica  aferibed  to 
Orpheus.  The  celebrated  perfon  of  tbit  name  lived  ante- 
9 rioy 
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rior  to  Homer;  but  tbe  poems  that  pafs  under  his  name, 
are  by  Suidas  and  Stobceus  attributed  to  a man  whom  they 
call  Orpheus  the  younger,  and  whom  others  name  Onoma- 
critus.  He  has  been  referred  to  the  times  of  Pifiltratus,  or 
about  560  years  before  Chntl. 

This  poem  is  curious  as  a fpecimen  of  the  geographical 
opinions  which  the  author  and  his  cotemporaries  entertained 
of  the  weilern  part  of  Europe.  It  was  a voyage  from  Thef- 
fa!y  to  Colchis  on  the  ealtern  part  of  the  Euxine.  But  tlie 
part  moil  intereiling  to  us,  is  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ad- 
venturers are  dated  to  have  returned  home  ; for,  inllead  of 
tracing  back  their  courfe  to  Colchis,  the  difference  of  which 
was  comparatively  fmall,  they  fail  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or 
Sea  of  Afoph,  thence  up  the  lands  to  the  northern  ocean, 
and  after  circumnavigating  Europe,  arrived  at  lad  at  their 
dedined  port,  So  ^tle  was  Europe  known  at  this  early 
period,  that  it  was  fancied  to  have  been  poffible  to  have 
failed  from  the  Euxine  fea  into  the  Hyperborean  ocean. 

Whoever  reads  this  compofition,  from  verfe  1053  to 
1295,  though  he  may  be  entertained  wuth  tbe  romantic  fable 
of  the  Macrobians,  who  are  feated  in  the  icy  ocean,  and 
who,  after  living  1000  years  in  the  mod  aftive  exertions  of 
wifdom  and  judice,  void  of  labour  and  law,  fink  from  unin- 
terrupted felicity,  into  a gentle,  but  perpetual  deep  ; yet  he 
will  need  no  further  evidence  to  convince  him,  that  the 
author  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  indeed  Angular,  that  he  mentions  the  ifland  lernida, 
which  is  prefumed  to  be  Ireland,  and  which  the  Argonauts 
pafs  with  apprehenfion  in  tbeir  voyage  from  the  North  fea. 
But  this  is  not  mentioned  with  the  accuracy  of  a man  who 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about,  or  elfe  Britain,  and  not 
Ireland,  would  have  been  commemorated ; for  though  Camden 
thinks  that  the  ifland  next  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
IltVKyjsa-cray,  or  Piceis  Obfitam,  was  Britain,  this  cannot  be 
the  faft,  becaufe,  after  they  had  left  lernida,  they  were  toffed 
by  a furious  temped  for  twelve  days  before  Lynceus  dif- 
cerned  the  ifland  n=i/x.nia-a-aji.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  oppo- 
fition  to  all  the  mythologids,  the  author  makes  this  ifland 
in  the  Atlantic  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  Ceres,  and  the 
place  from  which  Proferpine  was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  With 
equal  peculiarity  he  makes  anotherifland  in  the  famefea,  which 
he  calls  Xvxanov  » 3nd  which  Camden,  by  a drange  error, 
thought  to  be  the  fame  as  the  former,  though  three  days  fail 
from  the  habitation  of  Circe.  The  geographical  midakes 
of  this  author  are  worthy  of  notice,  becaufe  the  man  who 
afpired  to  write  in  the  celebrated  name  of  Orpheus,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  mod  ignorant  of  his  contempora- 
ries. 

About  450  years  before  Chrid,  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
bidory,  floundied.  Greece  was  then  fo  deditute  of  know- 
ledge, that,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  who  poffeffed  adti- 
vity  and  energy  of  intelledl,  he  travelled  to  Tyre,  Egypt, 
and  Affyria,  in  fearch  of  the  information  which  thefe  coun- 
tries in  his  days  almod  exclufively  poffeffed.  His  compo- 
fition feems  to  indicate  that  he  made  geographical  fubjetts 
a principal  obj  £l  of  inquiry;  and  he  fought  for  it  at  thofe 
places  where  it  was  mod  likely  to  be  obtained.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  Greece,  which  on  its  eadern  lide  lies  parallel  with 
Ada  Minor,  and  had  frequent  intcrcourfe  with  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia,  Sicily,  and  that  part  of  the  Italian  peninfula  which 
now  compofes  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  introduced  him  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  three  continents.  It  is  therefore, 
if  any  where,  in  his  works,  that  we  may  reafonably  expeft 
to  find  the  mod  accurate  colledlion  of  the  fadls  which  were 
then  known  concerning  the  population  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  Britifh  iflands. 

But  when  we  take  up  the  hillory  of  Herodotus,  which 
gained  tbe  Olympic  laurel,  we  perceive  that  no  regions  were 


at  that  time  known,  (with  only  one  exception,  which  we 
Ibatl  hereaf-ter  notice, ; except  tliofe  which  military  horrors 
had  explored.  Ide  is  accurate  about  the  tribes  or  nations 
that  fwarmed  round  the  wtdern  fhores  of  the  Euxine  from 
the  modern  Condantiiiople  to  the  fea  of  Afoph,  becaule 
Darius  had  profecuted  a wild  expedition  againd  the  Scy- 
thians who  dwelt  there.  But  the  hidorian  iails  where  the 
Pcifian  defpot  v/as  checked  ; or,  if  he  indulges  fome  bady 
excuifions  beyond,  it  is  only  to  repeat  tales  fo  abfurd,  that 
the  credit  of  his  whole  hidory  has  been  impeached  from 
his  Scythic  reveries.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  wherever 
the  nations  warred  whofe  tranfatlions  he  records,  he  feems 
anxious  to  be  minute  and  faithful  ; but  every  other  country 
which  the  glitter  of  arms  had  not  revealed,  he  did  not  con- 
dcfcend,  becaufe  he  was  unable,  to  deferibe. 

It  is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumdance,  that  when  we  turn 
from  Greece,  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  and  extend  with 
national  partiality  our  view  vvedward  over  the  regions,  now 
divided  into  Spain,  France,  Germany,  the  Northern  empire, 
and  the  Britifh  iflands,  we  find  the  hidorian  lamenting,  but 
ingenuoully  confefling,  the  penury  of  his  information. 

“ I have  nothing  certain  to  relate  concerning  the  weftern 
boundaries  of  Europe.  I know  as  little  of  the  iflands 
called  Cafllterides,  from  the  tin  which  is  thence  imported 
among  us  ; and  though  I have  diligently  inquired,  yet  have 
I never  feen  any  man  who  by  his  own  experience  could  in- 
form me  of  the  nature  of  that  fea  which  bounds  the  extre- 
mities of  Europe  ; however,  it  is  certain  that  amber  and  tin 
come  from  its  remoted  parts.” 

The  ignorance  of  Herodotus  mud  have  been  the  ignorance 
of  his  age ; for  it  feems  to  have  by  no  means  proceeded  from 
his  negledl  of  inquiry.  “ Europe  has  not  been  fully  difeo- 
vered  by  any  man  ; and  we  have  no  account  whether  it  be 
bounded  on  the  north  and  ead  fide  by  the  fea.” 

About  120  years  after  Herodotus,  the  preceptor  of 
Alexander  flourifhed,  who  reigned  for  fo  many  ages  in  Eu- 
rope the  monarch  of  metaphyfics.  A treatife  has  been 
preferred  to  us,  which  is  ufually  attributed  to  him  ; but  to 
which  his  right  has  been  difputed  by  men  whofe  erudition 
is  formidable  enough  to  leave  the  quedion  undecided,  even 
by  thofe  whom  their  arguments  may  not  convince.  If  the 
circumdance  that  afferts  the  claim  of  Aridotle  appeared  un- 
fatisfadlory  to  the  two  Scaligers,  toCafaubon,  Salmafiiis,  Me- 
nage, Voffius,  and  others,  we  cannot  but  be,  at  lead,  doubt- 
ful on  the  fubjedl.  By  thefe  gentlemen  it  has  been  given 
to  Theophradus,  or  to  Anaximenes  of  Lampfachus,  or  to 
the  doic  Pofidonius.  But  w^hether  the  book  “ De  Mundo” 
be  the  compofition  of  Aridotle,  or  of  fome  of  his  contem- 
poraries, or  of  his  immediate  fucceffors,  or  even  of  later 
writers,  it  is,  under  every  opinion,  a proper  fubjedl  for  our  pre- 
fent  confideration.  It  feems  to  be  a phyfiological  account  of 
the  univerfe ; but  it  aifo  contains  a very  rapid  and  concife 
furvey  of  the  geography  of  the  world.  If  it  was  written  in 
the  age  of  Aridotle,  it  will  drew  how  little  the  geographers 
of  thofe  times  knew.  If  it  be  of  later  date,  it  will  prove 
that  lapfe  of  time  gave  no  increafe  of  knowledge. 

After  a fingular  conjedlure,  which  Columbus  has  fince  . 
happily  demonllrated  to  be  jud,  that  beyond  the  Atlantic 
there  were  other  continents,  fome  larger,  fome  fmaller  than 
our  own,  he  deferibes  the  coads  which  the  ocean,  as  he 
thought,  wafhed  ; and  after  condudling  the  fea  from  the 
wedward  through  the  dreights  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Propon- 
tis, be  dates  its  progrefs  from  the  eadern  regions.  He  tells 
us,  that  it  comes  towards  the  Gallic  gulph,  and  thence  to 
the  columns  of  Hercules. 

“ In  this  fea  aretwo  iflands,  called  /3pslaviy,cti,  axCtcv 
Ispvr),  larger  than  thofe  we  named  above.  They  are  diredtly 
above  the  CeUs,” 
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Thefe  curious  paffages  deferve  a moment’s  confideration. 
Of  Europe  this  geographer  knew  that  the  northern  parts 
were  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  and  the  weftern  by  the 
Celts  ; and  that  beyond  the  Celts  were  two  iflands  called 
Bretanikai,  whole  names  were  Albion  and  Hierna. 

This  is  the  earliclt  author  in  which  the  Brililh  iflands  are 
explicitly  named. 

That  the  Britifh  iflands  were  known  to  the  ancient  world 
long  before  the  time  of  Caefar,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
palTage  in  Polybius,  which  mentions  them.  This  author 
fivcd  about  200  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Scipio  and  Lelius  ; and  when  he  deter- 
mined to  write  hillory,  he  made  many  journies  to  the  parts 
which  he  intended  to  deferibe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  third  book,  he  promifed  to  write 
concerning  the  unri-'v,  the  Britifh  iflands,  and  the 

making  of  tin.  Unfortunately  for  our  curiofity,  this  trea- 
tife  has  not  reached  us.  It  is  certain  that  he  compot'ed  it, 
becaufc  Strabo  mentions  his  dilcuffions  concerning  Britain. 
Three  other  Grecians  alfo  wrote  concerning  Britain.  Thefe 
were  Pytheas,  Dicaearchus,  and  the  celebrated  Eratollhenes, 
who  all  lived  anterior  to  Polybius,  and  whofe  opinions  about 
our  ifland  Polybius  compared  and  difpuied. 

Thus  we  find  that  Britain  was  an  ifland  which  had  ob- 
tained much  notice  among  the  Grecians.  We  may  alfo 
perceive,  from  fome  intimations  of  the  claffical  writers,  that 
the  Britifh  iflands  had  been  difeovered  and  vifited  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians. 

There  feems  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  Caffiteri- 
des  were  another  nam.e  for  the  Bricifh  iflands.  Pliny  fays, 
that  Midacritus  firft  brought  tjp  from  thefe  iflands;  and 
Strabo  acquaints  us  that  the  Phoenicians  had  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  vifit  the  Cafliteiides  from  Spain  for  the  fake  of 
traffic  ; but  concealing  their  courfe  from  others.  He  gives 
a ftriking  inltance  of  their  effort  to  conceal  the  navigation 
to  our  iflands.  When  the  Romans  followed  a Phoenician 
ffiip  bound  thither,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  difeovering 
the  market,  the  maftcr  ran  his  lliip  afhore,  and  deftroyed  it, 
rather  than  let  them  trace  his  courfe;  and  he  was  indemnified 
by  his  countrymen  for  the  lofs  out  of  the  public  treafury.  But 
the  Romans,  by  frequent  attempts,  at  laft  obtained  the  know- 
ledge which  they  fought. 

Bochart  derives  Bretanike,  the  Greek  name  for  Britain, 
from  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  words  Barat- 

anac,  the  land  of  tin.  Caffiteros,  the  Greek  for  tin,  from 
which  the  iflands  were  called  Caffiterides,  he  alfo  compares, 
with  much  ingenuity,  with  the  Chaldee  Kiftarx  and  Kiftira, 
by  which  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerufalem  render 
the  Greek  word  KKcra-iTEpo;. 

It  was  the  invafion  of  Cxfar,  about  years  before  Chrift, 
which  brought  the  Romans  firll  acquainted  with  the  natives 
of  Britain.  Csfar,  ambitious  of  attaining  the  higbell  dif- 
tinftion  in  the  Roman  ftate,  applied  himfelf  to  warfare,  as 
the  fureft  means  of  raifing  an  exalted  reputation,  and  of 
creating  a foiid  power.  With  this  view  he  attacked,  and 
conquered  the  Gauls ; and  in  profecution  of  the  fame  pur- 
pofe he  invaded  Britain. 

Not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  harboure  of  the  ifland, 
he  fent  C.  Volufenus  in  a veffel  to  explore  them.  The  na- 
tives, at  firft.  alarmed  at  hiS  preparations  and  threats,  fent 
overtures  of  peace,  Cxfar  received  them  civilly,  but  per- 
fifted  in  his  invafion.  After  five  days  abfence,  Volufenus 
arrived  at  Caefar's  ftation,  and  reported  his  obfervations. 
Cxfar  embarked  two  legions  «f  foot  in  about  eighty  tranf- 
ports  ; and  with  thefe,  and  eighteen  more  for  the  reft  of  his 
army,  he  failed  towards  Britain. 

He  arrived  at  a part  inconvenient  for  landing  from  its 
mountainous  afpeft,  and  beheld  the  rocks  covered  with  the 
armed  inhabitants.  He  remained  five  hours  at  anchor,  wait- 
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ing  for  the  arrival  of  his  whole  force  ; and  when  the  wind 
and  tide  ferved,  he  failed  out  about  eight  miles  farther  to  a 
plain  and  open  fhore. 

The  Britons  fent  their  horfe  and  chariots  to  oppofe  hi* 
landing,  and  all  their  forces  followed.  A fevere  conteft  en- 
fued.  The  Roman  vefTels  were  too  large  for  the  (hallow 
fea,  and  their  foldiers  were  obliged  to  leap  into  the  waves 
in  unknown  places,  and  with  heavy  armour,  and  to  oonflldl 
with  the  aftive  natives,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
coaft,  and  zealous  in  their  oppofuion.  At  laft  the  Roman 
gallies  brought  their  engines  to  bear  againft  the  Britons* 
Their  appearance  and  efftft  checked  the  brave  favages,  and 
the  ftandard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment, rufhing  with  his  eagle  towards  the  enemy,  the  Roneans 
followed  with  new  courage,  and,  after  a defperate  firuggle, 
compelled  the  Britons  to  retire. 

This  defeat  occafioned  new  propofals  of  pacification, 
which  were  broken,  and  the  ftruggle  recommenced.  The 
Britons  were  repulfed  again,  but  Csfar  cbofe  to  abandon 
all  further  efforts  to  conquer  the  ifland,  and  returned  to  the 
continent. 

In  the  following  year  he  invaded  the  ifland  again.  The 
natives  vigoroufly  oppofed  him  under  the  command  of  Caf- 
fivellaun.  They  experienced  defeats,  but  their  rtfidance  was 
too  fierce  for  the  Romans  to  fupport,  and  Ctefar  again 
withdrew  from  the  ifland,  having  (hewn  the  ifland  to  the 
Romans,  (fays  Tacitus,)  but  not  having  conquered  it. 

The  Britons  remained  unmolefted  by  any  attacks  from 
the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  at  which  period,  un- 
fortunately for  their  independence,  but  perhaps  happily  for 
their  civilization,  they  were  invaded  by  Aulus  Plautius. 
Divided  by  civil  feuds,  and  no  longer  oppofing  to  the 
Romans  that  union  of  will  and  power  by  which  they  had 
baffled  the  genius  of  Cxfar  ; the  feparate  exertions  of  their 
various  tribes  were  generally  difafirous,  and  the  ftruggle 
ended  in  the  complete  conqueft  of  the  ifland.  The  events 
of  this  conffiA  arc  chiefly  recorded  at  great  length  by  Taci- 
tus, and  are  too  familiarly  known  to  us  to  be  recited  here. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  Britain  gave  fome  diftuib- 
ance  to  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  turbulence  of  that  part 
of  the  Roman  army  which  was  ftationed  wrihin  it.  At 
various  intervals  they  made  fome  of  their  favourite  officer* 
emperors,  who  contended  for  the  purple  with  the  other  com- 
petitors. In  thefe  centuries  Britain  was  much  diftrtffed  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  P As  and  Scots  on  the  north  and  weft, 
and  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons  from  the  fea.  At  laft  the 
barbarians  preffed  fo  vigoroufly  on  the  Roman  empire,  that 
the  Roman  forces  were  compeiled  to  abandon  Britain  in 
409,  and  the  ifland  for  a (hort  time  recovered  its  independ- 
ence, to  lofe  it  again  on  the  triumphant  invafions  of  the 
Saxons.  See  Saxons. 

Britain,  Ngw,  in  Geography,  an  appellation  which  has 
been  appropriated,  by  fome  geographers,  to  the  moft 
northern  regions  towards  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  the  coaft  of 
Labrador,  and  comprehending  the  wliole  traA  of  country 
that  lies  north  of  Canada,  commonly  called  the  Efqnimaux 
country',  including  Labrador,  New  North  and  South  Wales ; 
faid  to  be  850  miles  long  and  750  broad.  This  is  in  general 
a mountainous,  frozen,  and  barren  country;  abounding  with 
lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  that  furnifli  plenty  of  fi(h.  The 
fiffiery  and  the  fur-trade  are  the  only  produAs  of  this  country 
that  render  it  valuable.  It  is  very  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
people  refembling  the  Laplanders,  and  the  other  nations  in 
the  north-weftern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whewce  their  an- 
ceftors  probably  migrated.  But  the  name  of  New  Britain  i» 
not  admitted  in  French  or  Enghfti  maps.  See  Hudson's 
Bayt  and  Labrador. 

Britain,  New,  an  ifland,  or  rather  a group  of  iflmds,  in 
the  Pacifi«,oc6aa,  being  a part  of  that  extenfive  traA  deso- 
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minated  Australasia.  It  was  firft  explored  ard  named 
by  Dampitr,  who  paffed  a ftrait  called  after  his  name,  be- 
tween this  territory  and  Papua,  or  New  Guinea.  In  i 767 
capt.  Carteret  navigated  a channel  that  lies  between  New 
.Britain  and  New  Ireland  ; and  he  called  its  north  point  Cape 
Stephens,  its  eaft  point  Cape  Orford,  and  a bay  about  the 
middle  of  its  eaftern  coalf  Port  Montague.  This  land  was 
feen  by  Roggewein’s  fquadron  in  172'^;  ^*><1  ^7 
Bougainville  in  1768.  Dampier,  who  vifited  the  bay  liace 
called  Port  Montague  in  1700,  found  the  land  mountainous 
and  woody,  but  interfperfed  with  fertile  vales  and  beautiful 
flreams.  The  country  feemed  very  populous,  the  natives 
refembling  thofe  of  Papua,  and  navigating  their  canoes  with 
great  (kill.  The  chief  produdt  feemed  to  be  cocoa  nuts,  but 
there  wire  yams,  and  other  roots,  particularly  ginger  ; and 
the  fea  and  rivers  fwarmed  with  fiih.  In  the  main  land,  and 
adjacent  ifles,  there  are  feveral  volcanoes.  A Spanifh 
frigate,  called  the  Princeffa,  failed  from  Manilla,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1780,  for  San  Bias  in  California  ; and 
having,  in  her  way  thither,  fallen  in  with  fome  of  the  iflands 
which  form  the  northern  part  of  the  group  called  New 
Britain,  (he  difeovered,  on  the  20th  of  January  1781,  nine 
fmall  Klands,  covered  with  palm  trees,  furrounded  by  a fand 
bank,  and  forming  within  themfelves  a lagoon,  or  pond  of 
jlill  water,  and  agreeing,  in  every  Other  refpeft,  with  the  de- 
feription  which  is  given  by  Valentin  of  (Dntong  java,  dif- 
covered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  in  1616.  The  latitude 
of  the  fouthern  part  of  this  clufter  of  iflands  was  obferved  to 
be  4°  53'  S.  New  Britain  lies  between  4° and  6°  50'  S.  lat. 
and  148°  20'  and  151°  2o'  E.  long. 

BRITANNIC  Plague, in  Medicine.  See  Sweating- 
sickness. 

BRITANNICA,  in  Botany.  Sec  Rumex  Aquatlcusy 
or  Hydrolapathum. 

BRITANNICO,  John,  in  Biography,  aii  eminent  Italian 
fcholar  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  in  the  Brefcian  terri- 
tory, of  a family  originally  from  Great  Britain  ; and  having 
ftiidied  at  Padua  about  the  year  1470,  kept  fchool  at  Brefcia, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  (everal  learned  annotations  on 
various  claflic  authors,  particularly  Juvenal,  Horace,  Perfius, 
and  Statius  in  his  Achilleid.  He  alfo  wrote  grammatical 
aad  other  tracts,  and  an  eulogy  on  Bartholomew  Cajetano. 
He  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  long  fuiTived  the  year  1518,  and 
did  not  live  to  publifh  his  notes  upon  Piiny’s  Natural  Hillory . 

BRITANNICUS  Codex  Erajmi,  in  Bllllcal  Hijlory,  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  New  Teitamenc,  which  is  one  of  ttie  two 
MSS.  (the  Codex  Ravlanus  being  the  other)  that  contain  the 
difputed  paffage  of  the  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
1 John,  V.  7.  This  MS.  is  probably  the  fame  with  that  de- 
nominated Montfortianns  and  Dublinenfis,  noted  61  in  the 
firft  part  of  Wetftein’s  N.  T.  in  the  fecond  40,  and  in  the 
third  34.  It  is  of  the  lamo  fize,  contains  the  whole  N.  T. 
is  written  on  a thick  glazed  paper,  and  not  on  vellum,  in  a 
modern  hand,  and  is  probably  of  the  i6th  century.  Mill 
relates,  that  it  belonged  originally  to  one  Froy,  a Francifean 
friar,  who  poffefl'ed  it  either  about  cr  before  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  ; a few  years  previous  to  which  period,  that 
is,  between  1519  and  1522,  it  was  known  to  Erafmus  by  the 
^larne  of  “ Codex  Biitannicus.”  From  Froy  it  came  into 
i.ne  poflVfiion  of  Thomas  Clement,  probably  a dodlor  of 
'pailofopby  and  medicine  in  England  ; from  him  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  William  Chare,  a learned  Greek  fcholar  ; after 
Chare,  it  was  pofTcfled  by  Dr.  Thomas  Montfort,  and  from 
him  took  its  name,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  him  when  it  was 
collated  for  the  London  Polyglot ; and  (ince  the  time  of 
Ufher,  w'ho  had  it  after  Montfort,  it  has  been  preferved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin,  where  it  is  noted 
G.  97;  and  hence  it  is  fometimes  called  Dublinenfis.  As 
Erafmus,  in  the  two  firft  editione  of  his  Greek  Tcftament, 
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omitted  I John,  v.  7.  but  in  the  later  editions  inferted  it,  be* 
caufe  he  had  found  it,  as  he  relates,  in  a Codex  Britannicus, 
it  has  been  concluded,  with  a very  great  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  Montforrianus  is  the  fame  as  the  Britannicus 
of  Erafmus ; becaufe,  though  every  MS.  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  carefully  fearched,  this  is  the  only  one  which  con- 
tains the  paffage  in  queftion.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  ftrongly 
urofed,  that  the  text  of  the  third  edition  of  Eralmus,  in  1522, 
differs  in  this  interpolated  paffage  from  all  other  editions, 
except  thofe  which  were  immediately  copied  from  it,  and  at 
the  fame  time  agrees  word  for  word  with  the  Codex  Mont- 
fortianus.  Although  no  critic  would  aferibe  a high  anti- 
quity to  the  Cod.  Montf.  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuipeft  that 
it  is  a mere  tranfeript  from  the  Complutenfian  Polyglot, 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe  with  refptdf  to  the  Codex 
Ravianus.  For  the  differerce  is  ftrongly  marked  in  nume- 
rous paffages,  and  even  the  text  in  queftion,  for  which 
this  MS.  is  famous,  is  net  the  fame  as  in  that  Polyglot. 
Erafmus  deferibes  the  Codex  Britannicus  as  a Latinizing 
MS.  ; and  Wetftein  entertains  the  fame  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  Montfortianus,  of  which  the  paffage  in  queftion, 
1 John,  V.  7.  affords  the  ftrongeft  proof ; for  in  the  Cod. 
Montf.  it  not  only  differs  from  the  ufual  text,  but  is  written 
in  fuch  Greek  as  manif^ftly  betrays  a tranflation  from  the 
Latin.  For  the  fatisfadlion  of  thofe  w’ho  may  not  have  ac- 
cefs  to  other  means  of  information,  we  fhall  give  it  below, 
with  all  the  abbreviations,  as  it  is  given  by  Travis,  in  his 
letters  to  Gibbon,  p.  153. 

Ori'  Tpsi?  El'iriv  w pxapTU 

peiijT'  cv  Toi  ouvw,  wnp,  Xoyo;,  irict,  xyion 

xa'i  ovroi  o'i  TpsiV  ev  tiefi 
KaV  rpsV;  Ei’ci'v  o'i  piapTu 

pavT"  EV  rn  yv,  wv«,  vSap  y.ooi  cei'uct. 

Here  the  article  is  omitted  before  the  words  expreffive  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  becaufe  there  is  no  article  in 
the  Latin,  and  it  occurred  not  to  the  tranflator,  that  the 
ufual  Greek  was  0 ^ra'inp,  0 Aoyof,  to  msviJ.ot.  He  has  alfo  i» 
Tn  yyi,  which  is  falfe  Greek,  for  etti  ywj,  becaufe  he  found 
ir  the  Latin,  in  terra.  He  has  likewife  omitted  Jtat  01  TpsE?  it{ 
TO  EV  Eicriv,  which  is  wanting  in  many  Latin  MSS.  becaufe  the 
Lateral!  council,  held  in  1215,  had  rejefted  it  through  po- 
lemical motives.  The  omiffion  of  this  claufe  at  the  end  of 
the  8th  verfe  proves,  not  only  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex 
Montfortianus  copied  from  the  Vulgate,  becaufe  no  ancient 
Greek  MS.  omits  the  claufe  in  that  place,  but  that  he  copied 
even  from  modern  tranferipts  of  the  Vulgate,  becaufe  this 
final  claufe  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  written 
before  the  13  th  century.  It  is  further  alleged,  that  TeviVjxu,  in 
the  6th  verfe,  is  altered  to  becaufe  chriftus  is  the 

reading  of  the  Vulgate,  though  it  is  not  found  in  any  Greek 
MS.  Befides,  in  this  MS.  the  Latin  arrangement  is  obferved 
with  regard  to  the  divifion  of  the  text  into  chapters,  though 
at  the  fame  time  the  KEifaXaia  of  Euftbius  are  noted.  This 
Latin  arrangement  was  introduced  by  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  in 
the  I2th  century,  and  is  that  of  our  printed  Bibles  ; but 
though  obferved  in  the  modern  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  it 
was  in  general  not  admitted  into  the  Greek  MSS.  which 
adhered  to  the  x£?)«Xaia  of  Eufebius.  Its  admiffion,  there- 
fore, into  the  Codex  Montf.  not  only  fliews  what  influence 
the  Vulgate  hae  had  in  this  MS.  but  proves,  at  the  fame 
time,  independently  of  other  arguments,  that  the  Codex 
Montf.  is  very  modern.  For  no  Greek  MS.  is  known,  in 
which  the  text  is  divided  into  our  prefent  chapters,  that  was 
written  before  the  15th  century  ; when  the  Greeks,  who  fled 
from  their  own  country  into  the  weft  of  Europe,  became 
tranferibers  for  the  members  of  the  Latin  church,  and  of 
courfe  adopted  the  Latin  divifions.  Moreover,  the  dots  over 
the  1 and  v,  which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  MS.  on  the  authority  of  Montfaucon,  who,  in  his 
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Palseographia,”  had  faid  that  thefe  dots  were  in  ufe  a 
thoufauH  years  ago,  are  likewife  ufed  in  the  mod  modern 
MSS.  (Tee  the  fame  Palaeographia,  p.  324.  333.)  ; and 
thcrerorc,  fo  far  from  being  a proof  of  antiquity,  they  are 
ufed  as  an  argument  to  prove,  that  the  Cod.  Montf.  is  very 
modern.  No  one  MS.  written  in  fmail  letters,  among  the 
fpecimens  produced  by  Montfaucon,  before  the  12th  cen- 
tury, has  thefe  dots.  As  thefe  letters,  » and  y,  are  always 
dotted  in  the  Cod.  Month,  but  not  always  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  Hill  lefs  often  in  thofe  of 
the  I2tb  century,  we  may  infer  that  the  Codex  Mont- 
fortianus  is  at  lead  as  modern  as  the  15th  century.  Mi- 
chaelis’s  Int.  to  the  N.  T.  by  Marfli,  vol.  ii. 

BRITANY,  or  Bretagne,  in  Geography,  was,  before 
the  revolution,  a confiderable  province  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  a duchy,  reunited  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I.  in  1 532. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  Britons,  by  whom  it  was  chiefly 
inhabited,  when  they  were  driven  from  their  own  country  by 
the  Saxons,  and  fought  refuge  in  that  part  of  Gaul  called 
Armorica,  which  fee.  This  province  forms  a kind  of  penin- 
fula,  bounded  on  the  north,  wed,  and  fouth  by  the  fea,  and 
on  the  ead  by  Maine  and  Anjou.  Its  mean  length  is  elli- 
mated  at  57  leagues,  and  its  breadth  at  about  33  : its  extent 
of  coad  was  computed  at  about  150  leagues,  containing  a 
confiderable  number  of  bays  and  good  ports.  Its  navigable 
rivers  are  the  Loire  and  the  Vilaine,  united  with  the  Drance 
by  naeans  of  a canal  between  Rennes  and  Dijon.  The  other 
rivers  arc  the  Ardre,  the  Ifle,  the  Men,  the  Borneau, 
the  Claye,  and  the  Aden,  which  difeharge  themfelves 
into  the  ocean.  The  climate  is  temperate ; and  the  foil, 
which  is  generally  gravel  or  gravelly  fand,  with  low  ridges 
of  granite,  is  diverfified  with  hills  and  plains ; and  ex- 
tenfive  heaths,  refembling  Cornwall  in  its  appearance,  in 
fome  places  covered  with  foreds  of  wood,  and  in  others  well 
cultivated,  and  producing  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  Nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  are  bred  and  fatted  in  the  padures; 
game  and  fifh  are  plentiful ; cider  is  the  ordinary  drink  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  fome  parts  produce  wines  and  brandy. 
In  fome  didriAs  of  this  province  there  are  mineral  fprings,  and 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  The  charaAer  of  the  Britons 
is  rough  and  choleric ; but  they  are  brave,  good  foldiers, 
and  excellent  feamen.  The  commerce  of  this  province  is 
confiderable,  and  confifts  of  a variety  of  articles,  recited 
under  its  principal  towns.  By  the  new  arrangement,  Bre- 
tagne forms  the  departments  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  the 
North-coads,  Finiderre,  Morbihan,  and  Lower  Loire. 

BRITE,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  hops,  when  they 
are  over-ripe  or  diatter ; in  which  cafe  they  are  faid  to  hrite. 

BRITISH  America,  in  Geography,  See  America. 

British  Coin.  Sec  Coin. 

British  Conjlitution.  See  Constitution. 

British  Crown.  See  Crown. 

British  IJlands,  in  Geography,  are  ihofe  which  are  adja- 
cent to  the  Britifh  coads,  and  fubjeA  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  thefe  a geographical  defeription,  and  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  them,  will  be  found  under  their  refpeAive 
names.  We  (hall  here  only  obferve,  that  fome  of  them,  as 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  of  Portland,  of  Thanct,  &c.  are  comprifed 
in  fome  neighbouring  county,  and  are  therefore  to  be  looked 
upon,  in  a legal  point  of  view,  as  annexed  to  the  mother 
ifland,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  As  to  others 
that  require  more  particular  confideration,  fee  IJle  of  Man, 
Alderney,  &c. 

British  Language.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, when  they  were  fird  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
dialcA  of  the  Celtic  ; which  bad  been  the  language  of  ail 
the  nations  of  Europe  defeended  from  Gomer,  and  dill  con- 
tinued to  be  fpoken  by  the  people  of  Gaul,  and  feveral  other 
countries.  This  is  undeniably  evident  (fays  Dr.  Henry, 


Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  336.)  from  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things ; 
from  the  tedimony  of  ancient  authors ; from  the  names  of 
rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  &c.  in  Britain  being  fignificant  and 
deferiptive  in  the  Celtic  tongue ; and  from  the  remains  of 
that  mod  ancient  and  venerable  language  in  fome  parts  of 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  fome  countries  on  the  continent.  See 
V/ales. 

BRITO,  Bernard  de,  in  Biography,  a Portugaefe  hif- 
torian  and  elegant  writer,  was  born  at  A'meida  in  X369,  and 
having  entered  into  the  order  of  Ciftercians,  was  fent  to 
purfue  his  lludies  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  appointei 
principal  hidoriographer  for  Portugal,  and  was  the  fird 
writer  who  undertook  a general  hidory  of  that  country  ; of 
which,  under  the  title  of  “ Monarchia  Lufitana,’'  he  pub- 
lilhed  one  volume  in  1397,  and  a fecond  in  1609.  The 
work  was  continued  by  fathers  Antony  and  Francis  Bran- 
daiio  to  fevtn  volumes  folio  j the  lad  of  which  was  printed 
at  Lilbon  in  1612.  Brito  alfo  wrote  “ Eulogies  of  the 
Kings  of  Portugal,  with  their  Portraits “ Ancient  Geo- 
graphy of  Portugal and  “ Chronicle  of  the  Ciderciati 
Older.”  He  died  in  1617.  Nonv.  DiA.  Hid. 

BRITOLAG^E,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  who, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  Lower  Moefia,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

BRITTEN,  in  Geography,  an  idand  in  the  Frozen  ocean, 
near  the  fouth-wed  coad  of  Nova-Zembla.  N.  iat.  71°  6'. 
E.  long.  55°  14'. 

BRITTLENESS,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  that  quality  of 
bodies  by  which  they  are  foon  and  eafily  broken  by  prefTure 
or  percuffion.  It  dands  oppofed  to  tenacity. 

Brittle  bodies  are  extremely  hard ; the  lead  percuffion 
exerts  a force  on  them  equivalent  to  the  greated  preflure, 
and  may  confequently  eafily  break  them.  This  effeA  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  glafs  fuddenly  cooled,  the  brittlenefs 
of  which  is  thereby  much  increafed.  Tin,  though  in  itfclf 
tough,  gives  a brittlenels  to  all  the  other  metals,  when 
mixed  therewith.  The  brittlenefs  of  glafs  feems  to  arife 
from  the  heterogeneity  of  the  parts  whereof  it  is  com- 
pofed,  fait  and  fand,  which  can  never  bind  intimately  together. 

In  timber,  brittlenefs  feems  to  be  conneAed  with  durable- 
nefs ; the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood  is,  the  more  lading 
it  is  found.  Thus  it  is  oak  is  of  fo  long  duration,  while 
beech  and  birch,  as  being  tough,  prefently  rot,  and  are  of 
little  fervice  for  building. 

Brittleness  of  the  hoof,  in  horfes.  See  Hoof. 

BRITTON,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  the  mufical  fmall- 
coal  man.  This  was  an  ingenious,  innoxious,  and  humble 
man,  of  a profeffion  which  no  longer  fubfids.  Not  only 
the  ufe,  but  even  the  name  of  fmall-coal  is  hardly  known  at 
prefent.  Dr.  Johnfon  defines  it : “ Small-coal,  little  wood 
coals,  ufed  to  light  fires and  illudrates  the  word  from  the 
SpeAator,  and  Gay. 

“ A fmall-coal  man,  by  waking  one  of  thefe  didrefled 
gentlemen,  faved  him  from  ten  years  imprifonment.”  Spec- 
tator. 

“ When  fmall-coal  murmurs  in  the  hoarfer  throat, 

From  fmutty  dangers  guard  thy  threatened  coat.” 

Gay’s  Trivia. 

In  our  own  memory,  fmall-coal  was  daily  cried  about  the 
dreete,  and  of  general  ufe  in  the  capital  at  lead,  in  kindling 
fires. 

Britton  was  a great  favourite  of  Hearne,  the  antiquary, 
whom  he  roucif  refemblcd  in  his  fondnefs  for  old  things, 
and  who  has  given  a long  account  of  him  in  the  appendix  to 
“Homing!  Chartularium  Ecclefias  Wigornienfis,”and  informs 
U3,  that  Britton  was  born  at  or  near  Higham  Ferrers,  in 
Ndrthamptonfhire,  from  which  place  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  bound  himfelf  apprentice  to  a fmall-coal  man. 
After  he  had  ferved  bis  full  time  of  feven  years,  his  reader 
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pave  him  a fum  of  money  not  to  fet  up.  Upon  this,  Tom 
wtnt  into  Northamptonfhire  a^in,  and  after  he  had  fpent 
his  money,  he  returned,  and  fet  up  a fmall-coal  trade, 
thou^k  his  mailer  was  th'll  living,  taking  a liable  in  Clerk- 
envvell,  which  he  turned  into  a houfe.  This  feems  the 
only  diihonourable  aftion  with  which  Tom  could  ever  be 
charged. 

Some  time  after  he  had  been  fettled  in  bufinefs  here,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Garaniere,  his  neighbour,  an 
eminent  chemift,  who  admitting  him  into  his  laboratory, 
Tom,  with  the  doflor’s  eonfent  and  his  own  obfervation, 
foon  became  a notable  chemill,  contrived,  and  built  himfelf 
a moving  laboratory,  in  which,  according  to  Hearne,  “he 
performed  with  little  cxpence  and  trouble,  fuch  things  as 
had  never  been  done  before.” 

Befides  his  great /kill  in  chemiflry,  he  became  a praflical, 
and,  as  was  thought,  a theoretical  mufician.  Tradition  only 
informs  us,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  mufic,  and  that  he 
was  able  to  perform  on  the  viol  da  gamba  at  his  own 
concerts,  which  he  at  firft  eftablilhed  gratis  in  his  miferable 
houfe,  which  was  an  old  mean  building,  the  ground-floor 
of  which  was  a repofitory  for  his  fmall-coal  j over  this  was 
his  concert-room,  long,  low,  and  narrow,,  to  which  there 
was  no  other  afeent  than  by  a pair  of  Hairs  on  the  outfide, 
fo  perpendicular  and  nairow,  as  fcarcely  to  be  mounted 
without  crawling. 

Hearne  allows  him  to  have  been  a very  diligent  colleflor 
of  old  books  of  all  kinds,  which,  in  his  courfes  through  the 
town  crying  his  fmall-coal,  he  had  a good  opportunity  of 
doing  at  ftalls,  where  he  ufed  to  Hop  and  feledl  for  pur- 
chafe  whatever  was  ancient,  particularly  on  hjs  two  favourite 
fubj.edls  of  chemiflry  and  mufic.  On  the  former,  it  has  na- 
turally been  fuggefted,  that  he  had  picked  up  books  on 
Rofycrucian  myfteries,  and  not  impoffible,  but  that  he  may 
have  wafted  foine  of  his  fmall-coals  in  the  great  fecrets  of 
alchymy  in  the  tranfmutation  of  metals. 

With  refpeft  to  mufic,  he  colledled  all  the  elementary 
books  in  Englifti  that  were  then  extant:  fuch  as  Morley’s 
introdudlion,  Simpfon’s  divifion  violift,  Playford,  Butler, 
Bath,  and  Mace  ; nine  books  of  ioftruftion  for  the  pfal- 
mody,  flute,  and  mock  trumpet.  But  befides  his  vaft  col- 
leftion  of  printed  mufic,  the  catalogue  of  which  fills  eight 
pages  in  410.  of  fir  J.  Hawkins’s  hift.of  mufic,  he  feems  to 
have  been  fach  an  indefatigable  copyift,  that  he  is  faid 
to  have  tranferibed  with  his  own  hand,  very  neatly  and  ac- 
curately, a colledlion  of  mufic  which  fold  after  his  deceafe 
for  near  tool. 

Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  anecdotes,  fays,  that  “ Woolafton  the 
painter,  who  was  a good  performer  on  the  violin  and  flate, 
had  played  at  the  concei  t held  at  the  houfe  of  that  extra- 
ordinary  perfon,  Thomas  Britton  the  fmall-coal  man,  whofe 
pidlure  he  twice  drew,  one  of  which  was  purchafed  by  fir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  is  now  in  the  Britifla  mufeum  : there  is 
a mezzotinto  from  it.  T.  Britton,  who  made  much  noife 
in  his  time,  confidering  his  low  ftation  and  trade,  was  a 
colleAor  of  ail  forts  of  curiofities,  particularly  drawings, 
prints,  books,  manuferipts  on  uncommon  fubjetfls,  as  myftic 
divinity,  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  judicial  aPcrology,  and  ma- 
gic ; and  mufical  iailruments,  both  in  and  out  of  vogue. 
Various  were  the  opinions  concerning  him  : fome  thought 
hif  mufical  aftcmbly  only  a cover  for  feditious  meetings  ; 
others,  for  magical  purpofes.  He  was  taken  for  an  atheift, 
a prefbyterian,  a jefuit,.  But  Woolafton  the  painter,  and 
the  fon  of  a gentleman,  who  had  likewife  been  a member  of 
that  club,  averred  it  as  their  opinions,  that  Britton  was  a 
plain,  fimple,  honeft  man,  who  only  meant  to  amufe  him- 
felf. The  fubfeription  was  but  ten  Ihillings  a year;  Britton 
found  the  inftruments,  and  they  had  coffee  at  a penny  a difh. 
Sir  Hane  Sloane  bought  many  of  his  books  and  MSS.  now 


in  the  mufeum,  when  they  were  fold  by  auftion  at  Tom’s 
coffee-houfc  near  Ludgate,” 

We  have  in  early  life  converfed  with  members  of  this  con- 
cert, who  fpoke  of  him  in  the  fame  manner.  So  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  mezzotinto  prints  of  him 
were  in  all  the  print  fiiops,  particularly  an  excellent  one  by 
Smith,  under  which,  and  almoft  all  the  prints  of  Britton, 
were  the  following  verfes  by  Hughes,  who  frequently  per- 
formed on  the  violin  at  the  concerts  of  this  ingenious  fmall- 
coal  man. 

“ Though  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  arts,  unpurchafed,  dwell ; 

Well  pleafed  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 

And  mufic  warbled  in  her  fweeteft  drain. 

Cyllenius  fo,  as  fab'es  tell,  and  Jove,-  ' 

Came  willing  eruefts  to  poor  Philemon’s  grove. 

Let  ufelefs  pomp  behold,  and  blufii  to  find, 

So  low  a ftation,  fucli  a liberal  mind.” 

In  mod  of  the  prints,  he  was  reprefented  with  his  fack  of 
fmall-coal  on  his  fhouldcr,  and  his  meafure  of  retail  in  his 
hand. 

In  the  Guardian,  N°  144,  Steele,  fpeaking  of  the  variety 
of  original  and  odd  cbaradlcrs,  which  our  tree  government 
produces,  fay*  : “ We  have  a fmall-coal  man,  who  begin- 
ning with  two  plain  notes,  which  made  up  his  daily  cry,  has 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  whole  compafs  of  the  gammut, 
and  has  frequent  concerts  of  mufic  at  his  own  houfe,  for  the 
entertainment  of  himfelf  and  friends.” 

But  the  affertion  of  fir  John  Hawkins,  that  Britton  was 
the  firft  who  had  a meeting  that  correfponded  with  the  ides 
of  a concert,  is  not  correft  ; in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and 
during  the  ufurpation,  at  Oxford,  meetings  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Fancies  in  fix  and  feven  parts,  which  preceded  fonatas 
and  concerts,  were  very  common.  And  in  Charles  the  Second’s 
time,  Banifter,  father  and  fon,  had  concerts,  firft  at  taverns 
and  public  houles,  and  afterwards  at  York  buildings. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  a matter  worthy  of  difpute  ; but  we 
imagine,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Handel 
ever  played  at  the  fmall-coal  man’s  conceit.  Plandel  was 
proud,  and  never  bad  much  refpeA  for  EugUlh  compofers. 
He  had  been  careffed  and  patronized  by  princes  and  nobles- 
fo  long,  that  he  would  as  foon  have  gone  into  a coal  pit  to 
play  at  a concert,  as  to  the  hovel  of  our  vender  of  fmall-coal. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  a paffion 
prevailed  among  feveral  perfons  of  diftindlion,  of  colledling 
old  books  and  MSS.:  and  it  was  their  Saturday’s  amufe- 
ment  during  v;inter,  to  ramble  through  various  quarters  of 
the  town  in  purfuit  of  thefe  trtafures.  The  earls  of  Ox-- 
foid,  Pembroke,  Sunderland,  and  Winchelfea,  and  the 
duke  of  Devonfhire,  were  of  this  party,  and  Mr.  Bagford 
and  other  colleAors  affifted  them  in  their  refearchee.  Brit- 
ton  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  them;  and  as  he  v/as 
a very  modeft,  decent,  and  unprefuming  man,  he  was  a 
fharerin  their  converfation,  when  they  met  after  their  morn- 
ing’s walk,  at  abookfeller’s  (hop  in  Ave-Maria  lane.  Brit- 
ton ufed  to  pitch  his  coal  fack  on  a bulk  at  the  door,  and 
dreffed  in  his  blue  frock,  to  ftep  in  and  fpend  an  hour  with 
the  company.  But  it  was  not  only  by  a few  literary  lords 
that  his  acquaintance  was  cultivated  ; his  humble  roof  was 
frequented  by  affemblies  of  the  fair  and  the  gay  ; and  his 
fondnefs  for  mufic  caused  him  to  beknowui  by  many  dilet- 
tanti and  profeflbrs,  who  formed  themfelves  into  a club  at 
his  houfe,  where  capital  pieces  were  played  by  fome  of  the 
firft  profeffional  artifts,  and  other  practitioners;  and  here 
Dubourg,  when  a child,  played,  ftandingupon  a joint- ftool* 
the  firft  foloibat  he  ever  executed  in  public. 

We  cannot  terminate  this  article  better  than  from  Dr. 
Ai kin’s  account  of  Britton.  (Gen.  Biog.)  The  circum- 
dances  of  his  death  were  as  extraordinary  as  thoCe  of  bis  life* 
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if  the  ftory  is  to  be  credited.  A ventriloquifl  was  intro- 
duced  into  his  company  by  an  acquaintance  who  was  fond 
ofmifchievous  jefts.  This  man,  in  a voice,  feemingly  com- 
ing from  a ditlance,  announced  to  poor  Britton  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  bid  him  prepare  for  it,  by  repeating  the 
Lord’s  prayer  on  his  knees.  Bntton,  whofe  myflical  and 
magical  books, had  probably  made  liim  credulous,  obtytd  the 
injunftion;  wenthome,took  to  hisbed,  andatlually  died  in  a 
few  days.  Tliis  wasin  Sepcem'oeri  J14.  He  was  buried  v.  ith 
a very  refpedhful  attendance  in  Clcrkenwell  church-yard. 

BRITUIN,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Nova  Zembla.  N.  lat,  74°  40°.  E.  long.  52°  34'. 

BRIVA  Ifara,  in  Ancient  Geography,  ■&  place  of  Gaul, 
on  the  Kara  or  Oife,  a little  north  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Sequana  or  Seine. 

BRIVAS,  a place  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Averni, 
upon  the  Elaver  or  Allier,  a little  north  of  Condate  : fa- 
mous as  the  burial  place  of  St.  Julian,  near  which  the  em- 
peror Avitus  was  interred  in  456.  See  Brioude. 

BRIVATESPORTUS,  or  Gesobrivate,  !e  Croif.c, 
a place  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  t ear  its  union 
with  the  river  Herius  or  Vilaine,  according  to  Pcolemy. 

BRIUEGA,  or  Brioca,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Spain,  in  Caftile,  feated  on  the  Tajuna,  having  a cafUe.  It 
trades  in  wool  and  ftuffs.  In  \ general  Stanhope,  com- 
mander of  the  Engliflt  forces,  was  obliged  to  furrendtr  bim- 
felf  and  his  men  prifoners  of  war  at  this  place. 

BRIVES,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a dif- 
triift,  in  the  department  of  Correze,  fituate  in  a fertile  valley- 
on  the  Correze  j 4 leagues  S.  W.  of  Tulle.  The  place  con- 
tains 5762,  and  the  canton  13,685  inhabitants  : the  territory 
comprehends  195  kiliometres,  and  ti  communes.  This  is  a 
confiderable  place,  lively,  and  very  populous.  The  furround- 
ing country  produces  wine,  and  nut  oil,  and  abounds  in  wood. 
Tlietown  has  lome  manufaflures,  and  is  adorned  by  many 
neat  churches.  N.  lat.  45°  ic'.  E.  long.  i°4of 

BRIVESAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze  ; 6 leagues  E.  of  Brives. 

BRIVIO,  GiovAivNi,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  finging 
mafter,  and  compofer  of  Mi'an,  wJicre  he  opened  a finging- 
fchool  in  1730.  The  celebrated  Salimbeni,  Appianini,  and 
Mancini,  were  his  fcholars  ; as  was  Giulia  Frafi,  who  was  fo 
long  a favourite  finger  in  England,  and  who,  though  only  a 
fecond  rate  performer  at  the  Opera,  was  many  years  the  btft 
female  finger  at  our  concerts,  and  in  Handel’s  Oratorios. 

Brivio,  as  a compofer,  had  confiderable  merit,  and  furniihe d 
the  lyric  theatres  of  Italy  with  feveral  fuccefsful  operas. 

Brivio,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe, 
OH  the  road  from  Bergamo  to  Como. 

BRIX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel  ; 5 m.iles  W.  of  Valognes. 

BRIXA,  Le.  See  Lebrixa. 

BRIXELLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gallia 
Cifpadana  ; now  Bersello,  which  lee. 

BRIXEN, in  Geography,  adiftriftof  theTyrol, 
in  Germany,  is  lituated  among  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  is  very 
fruitful,  efpecially  in  wine.  1 he  prelate  has  a revenue  of 
about  30,000  crowns  per  annum, and  is  a prince  of  the  empire 
and  date  of,  the  circle  of  Aulina  : though  in  ecclefiaftical 

matters,  he  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbi.fliop  of  Saltzburg.  He 
has  a vote  and  a feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  furnifhes 
his  contingent  of  taxes  and  impofts.  The  religion  of  the 
diocefe  is  Roman  catholic  ; but  among  the  peafants  there 
are  fome  Lutherans  ; the  capital  is  Brixen. 

Brixen.,  the  capitalof  the  preceding  bifhopric,  feated  on 
the  river  Eyfach,.  at  fome  diftance  fouth  of  the  Brenner 
mountains.  It  is  furrounded  with  hills  and  vineyards,  and 
is  a well-built  populous  town  the  boufes  being  adorned 
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with  piazzas,  and  painted  on  the  outfide.  It  haS  many 
public  buildings,  exchiifive  of  the  cathedral,  which  are  hand- 
fome,  and  feveral  fpacious  fq  iarcs  ; the  mineral  waters  in  its 
vicinity  caufe  it  to  be  much  frequented-  In  loSo,  a council 
was  held  hereby  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  which  depofed 
pope  Gregory  VII.  Tiiis  town  was  taken  by  the  French' 
in  March  1796.  N lat.  46° 35'  E.  long.  1 1°  50'. 

BRIXEN .STADT,  a t -wn  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Francoiii,  and  principality  of  Anfpach,  affording  an  afylum 
for  iiivoluntarj'  homicides  ; 16  rr.il  s E.  N,  E.  of  Wurzburg. 

BRIX  1 A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Regio  Tranf- 
p.’.dana,  belonging  to  the  Cenomani,  feated  on  the  Mela  ; 
now  Brescia,  which  fee. 

Brixta,  a river  of  Siifiana,  which  difeharges  ilfelf  into 
the  Perfic  gulf,  ai  d which  rendered  the  coaft  dangerous, 
accor  ding  to  Piuiy,  by  the  quantity  of  mud  depofited  by  it. 

BRIXTON  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  ille  of  Wight,  and  is  an  open  bay  to  the  north-weft 
from  the  fouth  pomt  of  this  iflind.  The  ground  is  rocky, 
and  in  fwellirig  ftas  or  winds  in  fhore,  it  does  not  afford  a 
dcfirable  retreat  ner  a fafe  anchorage. 

BRIZA,  Qtiaking  grafs,  \n  Botany,  to  nod,)  Linn. 

84.  Reich,  90.  Schreb.  i 15.  Gsertn.  6.  Tab.  i.  Juff.  32. 
La  March,  Tab.  45.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  34.  Clafs,  triandria 
digynia.  Nat.  Oid.  Gramina.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  glume 
many-flowered,  two-valved,  fpreading,  blunt,  collefting  the 
flowers  into  a fubcordate,  two-rowed  fpikelet.  Cor.  two- 
valved  ; the  lower  valve  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  calyx,  the 
unper  one  very  fmall,  flat,  roundifh,  enclofing  the  other. 

two-leaved  ; folioles  linear,  crenulate.  Siam,  filaments 
three,  capillary,  oblong.  Pyi.  germ,  roundifh,  fpreading. 
Stigmas,  plnmofe.  Peric.  none  ; the  corolla  unchanged  con- 
tains the  feed,  and  when  ripe,  opens  and  drops  it.  Seed^ 
one,  adhering  to  the  corolla,  compreffed.  Eff.  Char.  Cal. 
bi-’alved,  many-flowered  j little  fpikes  two-rowed.  Cor, 
two-valved,  ventricofe,  with  cordate  obtufe  valves  ; Jeed  ad- 
hering to  the  corolla,  depreffed. 

La  Mirck  obftrves,  that  Briza  is  too  nearly  allied  to  Poa, 
to  make  a good  diftinft  genus.  He  has,  however,  kept  them 
feparate.  but  judging  that  what  has  been  called  a multivalve 
calyx  in  Uniola,  its  principal  difference  from  Briza,  is  nothing 
more  than  two  or  three  abortive  florets,  he  has  abolifhed  the 
genus,  and  deferibed  its  fpecies  under  Briza.  In  agreement, 
with  the  greater  number  of  authors,  wc  have  thought  it  beft 
to  .preferve  the  original  diftribution.  Species  l,  B.  minor. 
Lin.  (Eng.  Bot.  13^6,)  afpera,  Knap.  (Gram.  Brit.  61.) 
“ Spikelets  triangular,  feven-flowered  ; calyx  longer  than  the, 
florets,  ftipule  very  long,  lanceolate.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root 
fibrous,  fmall,  annual.  Cidm  ereft,  about  ftven  inches  high,, 
round,  roughifh,  with  m.inute  fpines  pointing  downwards, 
leafy,  often  branched  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  fheathing,  eredt, 
lanceolate,  acute,  flat,  of  a pleafant  green,  fir  ated,  rough  at 
their  margin.  Sheath  ftriated,  fmooth.  Stipule  lanceolate,, 
very  long,  embr.cing  the  ft  m.,  decurrert,  adhering  to  the 
leaf  above,  very  tender.  Paw/V/e  fpreading  widely  ; branches 
growing  two  together,  branchlets  dichotomous,  divaricated, 
capillary,  rough,  green.  Spikelets  pendulous,  trembling, 
deltoid,  fmooth,  beautifully  variegated  with  white  and  green, 
with  about  feven  flowers.  Calyx-glumes  nearly  equal,  con- 
cave, very  obtufe,  ftriated,  membranaceous  at  the  margin, 
longer  than  the  florets.  .PVbre/j  alternate,  gradually  fmalitr  ; 
inner  glumes  very  fmall,  emarginate.  Dr.  Smith  defenbts 
the  culm  as  fmooth,  but  in  fpecimensfent  us  from  the  weft 
of  England,  it  has  a flight  roughnefs,  juft  fenfible  to  the 
touch,  and  vifible  with  a ftrong  magnifier.  We  have,  there- 
fore, followed  Mr.  Knap  in  this  part  of  the  defeription. 
The  greater  length  of  the  calyx  is  moft  obftrvable  when  the 
panicle  has  juft  burft  from  its  (heath.  At  a more  advanced 

period 
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period  the  diftiniftion  nearly  difappears.  It  is  a rare  plant 
i i England,  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  counties,  and  chiefly 
found  in  Cornwall.  2.  B.  media,  Linn,  common  quaking 
grafs,  cow-quakes,  (bakers,  ladies-hair,  bird’s  eyes.  Eng. 
Bot.  340.  Knap  Gram.  Brit.  60.  “ Spikeiets  ovate,  feven- 
flowered,  calyx  Aiorter  than  the  florets,  ftipule  very  (hort, 
obtufe.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  elongated. 
Culm  ercdt,  round,  leafy,  very  fmooth.  Leaves  acute,  flat, 
flriated,  a little  rough.  Sheaths,  very  long,  ftriated,  fmooth. 
Stipule  very  (hort,  obtufe,  fcarcely  decurrent,  not  adhering  to 
the  leaf  above.  Panicle  widely  fpreading,  many-flowered, 
branches  growing  bv  twos,  branchlets  as  in  the  minor,  but 
brown,  not  green.  Spikeiets  pcndu'ous,  trembling,  ovate,  or  a 
little  heart-(haped,  fmooth,  (hining,  variegated  with  white  and 
brown.  Calyx  glumes  nearly  equal,  concave,  obtufe,  fcarcely 
ftriated,  fcarious  at  their  margin.  Florets  as  in  the  minor.  Dr. 
Smith.  Common  in  the  dryifh  meadows  of  Europe,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  has  no  peculiarexcellence,  and  has  never 
been  cultivated  feparately.  ^.B.virens,  Linn. “Spikeiets  ovate, 
feven-flowered  ; calyx  equal  to  the  florets.”  Very  like  the 
preceding,  but  the  leaves  are  twice  as  broad.  Root  annual. 
Stipule  acute,  decurrent,  adhering  to  the  leaf  above.  Panicle 
fuller,  green,  more  branched  ; branchlets  much  divaricated, 
occafioned  by  callous  knots  deprelEng  them  at  their  bafe. 
Flowers  rather  fmaller,  readily  falling  off  when  (liaken. 
Native  of  the  Levant,  Spain,  &c.  Introduced  into  England, 
1787,  by  Mr.  Zier.  4.  geniculata.  Willd.  “Spikeiets 
ovate,  calyx  (hotter  than  the  flowers,  culm  geniculate.” 
Thunb.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  5.  B.  Capenfis.  (Poa 
Brizeides,  Linn.  Sup.)  “ Spikeiets  ovate,  ten-flowered, 
panicle  clofe.  Thunb.”  Pedicles  fimple.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  6.  V>.  maxima,  Linn.  Spikeiets  cordate;  florets 
feventeen.”  annual.  Leaves  hrozA.,  Ca/m  about  a foot 
and  half  high.  Spikeiets  very  few,  very  large,  (hining,  fca- 
rious, variegated  with  green  and  white.  Peduncles  fimple. 
Italy,  Portugal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India.  7.  B.  eragrojlis, 
Linn.  “ Panicle  oblong  ; fpikelete  lanceolate,  many^flower- 
La  Marck.  Root  annual.  Culm  from  five  to  feven 
inches  high,  decumbent  near  the  bottom.  La  Marck 
obferves,  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Poa  cragroftis,  and 
Willdenow  doubts  whether  it  be  more  than  a variety  of  it ; 
but  Villars  afferts  that  it  may  always  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
outer  vilve  of  the  corolla,  which  is  concave,  pellucid,  with 
a nerve  running  along  the  middle,  and  two  along  the  edge. 
South  of  Europe.  8.  B,  monfpeJJ^ulana.  Allion.  “ Spike 
nodding,  fimple  ; fpikelets  alternate,  peduncled,  fubfolitary, 
ovate;  calyx  five.flowered.”  Martyn’s  Miller. 

BRIZACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Armenia  Major.  Ptolemy. 

BRIZANA,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Perfia  Propria.  Its  mouth 
was  dangerous,  according  to  Arrian,  on  account  of  the 
banks  and  rocks  with  which  it  abounded.  Ptolemy  calls  this 
river  Brifoana. 

BRIZE,  in  Agriculture,  a word  that  fignifies  fuch  lands 
as  have  remained  long  without  tillage. 

BRizE-T>f«?j,  or  Brise-w«/j,  a kind  of  (belters  ufed  by 
gardeners,  who  have  not  walls  on  the  north  fide,  to  keep  the 
cold  winds  from  damaging  their  melon-beds. 

^ Brize-vents  arc  enclofures  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an 
inch  thick,  made  of  draw,  fupported  by  ftakes  fixed  into  the 
ground,  and  props  acrofs  both  infide  and  outfide,  faftened 
together  with  willow  twigs,  or  iron-wire. 

^ BRIZEMBOURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  diftria  of 

fl’Angely. 

BKIZLN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
of  w"u  ’ Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 4 leagues  N. 
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BRIZIO,  or  BRief:to,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  a 
painter  of  arebiteaure  and  landfcape,  w as  born  at  Bologna 
in  1574,  and  educated  firft  in  the  fchooi  of  Pafferotti,  and 
afterwards  under  Ludovico  Caracci.  Having  applied  with 
great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  principles  of  perfpeaive 
and  architraure,  he  acquired  a ftyle  in  his  compofitions 
of  fuch  diftinguifhed  excellence,  that  his  piaures  were  much 
admired,  not  only  for  the  truth  of  the  perfpeaive,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  but  alfo  for  the  grandeur  of  his 
ideas,  the  majeftic  ftyle  of  the  arebiteaure,  the  elegance  of 
the  ornaments,  and  the  noble  tafteof  landfcape,  which  he  in- 
troduced to  fet  off  his  buildings.  He  was  alfo  an  engraver, 
and  is  faid  to  have  affifted  Ageftino  Caracci  in  the  plates 
w'hich  he  engraved;  we  have  alfo  fome  etchings  by  this  mafter. 
Of  his  prints  we  may  mention  his  “ Holy  Family,”  from' 
Correggio ; “ St.  Roch,”  from  Parmigiano ; the  “ Flight 
into  Egypt,”  from  Ludovico  Caracci ; and  “ Chrift  and 
the  Woman  of  Samaria, ’’-from  Agoftino  Caracci.  He  died 
in  1623.  Pilkington.  Strutt. 

BROACH,  Brocha,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  an 
awl  or  bodkin.  Among  us  broach  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a fteel 
inftrument  ferving  to  open  holes  in  metals.  It  is  fometimea 
alfo  applied  to  a (tick  on  which  thread  or  yarn  is  wound  ; 
and,  in  the  North,  to  a fort  of  wooden  needles  ufed  in  knit- 
ing  certain  coarfe  things. 

See  an  account  of  the  broach  ufed  in  weaving  tapeftry, 
under  Tapestry. 

In  fome  part  of  England,  a fpit  is  called  a broach  and 
hence  alfo  to  broach  a barrel,  is  to  tap  it.  The  ancient  lords 
received  from  their  tenants  a fee  or  tribute,  called  pertufagium 
for  the  liberty  of  broaching  a kag  of  ale. 

The  term  broach,  or  broche,  is  alfo  ufed  in  Scotland  to 
denote  a certain  utenfil  ufed  by  the  Highlanders  for  faften- 
ing  their  veft,  and  refembling  the  “ fibula”  of  the  Romans. 
This  broach  is  commonly  of  (ilver,  of  a round  figure,  and 
furnifhed  with  a tongue,  eroding  its  diameter,  and  ferving  to 
faften  the  folds  of  the  garment  : fome  have  two  tongues, 
one  on  each  fide  of  a crofs  bar  in  the  middle.  Ancient 
broaches  of  elegant  workmanfliip,  and  richly  ornamented, 
are  preferved  in  feveral  families;  lome  of  which  are  inferibed 
with  names,  to  w'hich  particular  virtues  were  aferibed,  and 
others  furnifhed  with  receptacles  for  relics,  fuppofed  to  de- 
fend from  harm  : fo  that  they  feem  to  have  been  ufed  not 
only  in  drefs,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  amulets. 

Broach,  in  Geography.  See  Baroach. 

Broach  to,  is  when  a (hip  failing  large  fuddenly  flies 
up  to  the  wind,  in  confequence  of  the  difficulty  of  fleering, 
or  of  bad  lleerage,  &c.  fo  that  the  fails  are  all  taken  aback. 

BROAD  Arrow,  in  Heraldry,  differs  from  the pheon  by 
having  the  infide  of  its  barbs  plain. 

Broad  Bank,  in  Geography,  a bank  on  the  coaft  of  Flan- 
ders, the  fouth  end  of  which  is  about  4.  or  5 leagues  N.  E.  by 
N.  from  Calais  cliff.  On  the  weft  fide  between  this  and 
Rattle-bank  is  a channel  of  18  or  19  fathoms. 

Broad  Bay,  a bay  of  America,  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine, 
lying  on  the  line  of  Lincoln  and  Hancock  counties, 
bounded  by  Pemaquid  point  on  the  weft,  and  Pleafant  point 
on  theeaft. 

Broad  .Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Wales.  See  St.  Bride’s  Bay. 

Broad-co/1  Hujbandry,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  of  arable 
cultivation  in  which  the  feed  is  put  into  the  foil  by  the  hand 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.  In  this  way  the  feeds  are 
feattered  over  thefurface  of  the  ground,  without  being  con- 
fined in  regular  rows,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  drill  method,  which 
is  moftly  oppofed  to  it.  The  putting  of  the  feed  into  the 
earth  in  this  way  feems  better  fuited  to  the  ftony  and  more 
ftiff  kinds  of  land,  than  that  by  means  of  machines,  as  they 
muff  conftantly  be  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order,  and  of  courfe 

to 
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to  depofit  the  feed  in  an  irregular  manner.  See  Hus» 

8ANDRY. 

Broad-c/^'?  Sotuirg,  that  mode  of  putting  grain,  turnip?, 
pulfe,  clover,  graffe?,  &c.  into  the  earth,  by  difperiing  them 
over  the  furface  by  the  hand.  See  Sowing. 

Broad  Fourteens,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a fand  which 
lies  5 or  6 leagues  N.  E.  from  the  Texel,  extending  by  a 
frnali  tail  N.  from  the  Texel,  and  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Flyer 
Viialand  ifland  toward?  the  fouth.  Upon  this  fand  are  ge- 
nerally 14  fathoms  of  water,  and  between  it  and  the  land 
from  18  to  19,  and  more  northerly  20  fathoms. 

Broad  Haven,  a confiderable  harbour  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  Ireland,  lying  between  Urris  and  Binwy  heads.  It 
is  very  extenfive,  has  good  ground,  and  water  of  fufheient 
depth  for  any  fhip  ; but  is  fo  much  expofed  to  northerly 
winds,  that  there  is  not  room  for  more  than  two  large  fh’ps 
in  well  flieltered  anchorage.  Small  veffels,  however,  may  go 
farther  up,  and  lie  very  fafe  on  foft  faud,  with  three  or  four 
feet  water  under  them  at  low  water.  The  weftern  fhore  of 
this  bay  is  formed  by  the  peninfula  of  the  Mullet,  fometimes 
erroneoufly  reprefented  as  an  ifland.  There  are  at  prefent 
only  a few  filhing  villages  on  the  coaft  of  this  harbour. 
About  two  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Binwy  head  are  three  or 
four  very  remarkable  rocks,  called  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven. 
LiOn.  between  9“  40',  and  9°  49'  W.  Lat.  ^54°  19'  N. 

Broad  in  Coinage,  & denomination  given  to  certain 

gold  pieces  broader  than  a guinea;  particularly  Carolufes 
and  Jacobufes. 

Broad  River,  in  Geography,  an  arm  of  the  fta,  ex- 
tends along  the  well  and  north-weft  fldes  of  Beaufort  or 
Port  Royal  ifland,  on  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina,  and  re- 
ceives Coofa  river  from  the  north- weft,  which  may  be  alio 
called  an  arm  of  the  fea.  Thefe  two  arms  embrace  all  the 
iflands  between  Coombahee  river  and  Dawfufleee  found,  with 
which  Broad  river  alfo  communicates.  Channels  between 
Broad  river  and  Coofa  form  the  iflands.  The  entrance 
through  Broad  river  to  Beaufort  harbour,  which  is  one  of 
the  beft  in  the  ftate,  lies  between  Hilton’s  head  and  St. 
Phillip’s  point. 

Broad  River,  or  Cherahee~haw,  a water  of  Savannah 
river,  from  the  Georgia  fide,  which  empties  into  the  Savannah 
at  Peterfburg. 

Broad  River,  in  South  Carolina,  rifes  by  three  branches 
from  the  N.  W.  viz.  the  Ennoree,  Tiger,  and  Packolet, 
which  unite  about  40  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
luda river  ; and  this,  with  Broad  river,  forms  Congaree  river. 
Broad  river  may  be  rendered  navigable  30  milts  in  North 
Carolina, 

~i)%okXs-Sand,  lies. on  the  v/eft  fide  of  the  buoys  of  the 
channel  in  the  Zuyder  fea,  within  the  Texel. 

Broad  fide,  in  the  Sea-Language,  a difeharge  of  all  the 
guns  on  one  fide  of  a fliip  at  the  lame  time. 

A broad-fide  is  a kind  of  volley  of  cannon,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  at  a dillance  from  the  enemy  above  mulket- 
Ihot  at  point-blank. 

Broad  Sound,  in  Geography , is  the  opening  from  the  S.W. 
into  the  roads  and  harbours  of  the  Scilly  iflands.  In  this 
found  there  is  good  anchorage,  when  St.  Mary’s  ifland  on 
the  E.  S.  E.  and  Samfon  ifland  to  the  W.  N.  W.  and  the  S. 
point  of  Trcfco  ifland  on  the  N.  are  nearly  at  the  fame 
diftance  of  about  a mile. — Alfo,  a found  in  the  N.W.  point 
of  France,  called  by  the  French  “ Paflage  de  Liroife,” 
lying  between  Point  de  Sant  and  the  ifland  of  Ufhant,  and 
extending  to  fea  about  5 leagues  from  St.  Matthew’s  point. 
—Alfo,  a found  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  between  which  and 
the  north  part  of  Stadland  are  Flowack  iflands. — Alfo,  the 
found  which  is  the  entrance  into  Bofton  harbour  from  the 
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N.E.  in  a direfl.  line  for  Nick’s  Mate  ifland.— Alfo,  a found 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  New  Holland, 
within  the  bay  of  Inlets,  having  cape  palmtrfton.for  its  N.W. 
entrance.  It  is  Fparated  from  Thirfiy  found  by  an  ifland 
lying  in  the  diredfiou  of  S S E,  and  S.  cafled  Long  ifland. 

S.  lar.  21°  .50'  to  21°  50'.  E.  long,  149°  2:'. 

Eroad^i7i>j  Pier,  lies  within  the  bight  of  the  point  be- 
tween the  north  Foreland  and  Ramigate,  and  nearly  at  weft 
from  the  Foreland. 

’S>KOhVs-fone,  in  Building,  a fpecies  of  free-ftone,  thus  de- 
nominated becaufe  it  is  raifed  broad  and  thin  out  of  the 
quarries;  or  not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  thicknefs ; 
chiefly  ufed  for  paving. 

Broad  wheeled  Waggon.  See  Waggon. 

BROAD-worw,  in  Zoology,  fynonymous  with  lumlrirus  latus 
of  old  writers.  See  TiENiA,  and  Tape  worm. 

BROADALBIN,  in  Ges^^iaphy,  a townftiip  of  America, 
in  Montgomery  county,  New  \ork;  containing,  by  the 
ftate  cenfus  of  1796,  277  inhabitants,  who  are  ehiSfors. 

BROADFIELD.a  jioft  town  in  Wcftmoreland  county, 
Virginia  : 96  miles  from  Wafliington. 

BROAD  KILL,  a poll  town  in  Suffex  county,  Dela- 
ware ; 166  miles  from  Wafliington. 

BROADLEY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  principality  of 
Belez  : 48  miles  E.  of  Belez. 

BROBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  eledlorate  of  Treves ; 1 5 miles  S.  E.  of 
Treves. 

BROCADE,  in  Commerce,  a fort  of  fluff,  or  cloth  of  gold, 
filver,  or  fiik,  railed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  or 
other  figures,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manfaSurer. 

Formerly,  the  term  was  rellrained  to  cloths  woven  either 
wholly  of  gold,  both  of  woof  and  warp,  or  of  filver,  or  of 
both  together  ; but  by  degrees  it  esme  likewife  to  pafs  for 
fuch  as  had  filk  intermixed,  to  fill  up  and  terminate  the 
flowers  of  gold  and  filver.  At  prefent,  any  fluff  of  filk, 
fatin,  or  even  fiir.ple  taffety,  when  wrought  and  enriched  with 
the  flowers,  &c.  obtains  the  denomination  of  brocade. 

In  the  manufafture  of  brocades,  the  flatted  gilt  wire  is  fpun 
in  threads  of  yellow  filk,  approaching  as  nearly  as  poflible  to 
the  colour  of  gold  itfelf.  The  wire,  winding  off  from  a bobin, 
twills  about  tite  thread  as  it  fpins  round,  and  by  means  of 
curious  machinery,  a number  of  threads  are  thus  twifted  at 
once  by  the  turning  of  one  wheel.  The  principal  art  con- 
fifts  in  fo  regulating  the  motion,  that  the  feveral  circumvo- 
lutions of  the  flatted  wire  in  each  thread  may  juft  touch  one 
another,  and  feem,  as  it  were,  one  continued  covering.  At 
Milan,  it  is  faid,  there  is  made  a fort  of  flatted  wire,  gilt  only 
en  one  fide,  which  is  wound  upon  the  thread,  fo  chat  only 
the  gilt  fide  appears;  the  preparation  of  this  wire  is  kept  a 
fecret,  and  has  been  attempted  in  other  places  with  little 
fuccefs.  There  is  alfo  a gilt  copper  wire,  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  gilt  filver,  Savary  obferves,  that  this  kind  of 
wire,  called  fall'c  gold,  is  prepared  ''hiefly  at  Nuremberg  ; 
and  that  the  ordinances  of  France  require  it  to  be  fpun,  for 
its  diftinftion  from  the  gilt  fiiver,  on  flaxen  or  hempea 
threads.  The  Chinefe,  inllead  of  flatted  gilt  wire,  ufe  flips 
of  gilt  paper,  which  they  both  interweave  in  their  fluffs,  and 
twill  upon  filk  threads ; but  whatever  be  the  pretended 
beauty  of  the  fluffs  of  this  kind  of  manufafture,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  mull  viant  durability : accordingly,  the  Chinefe 
themfelves,  as  we  learn  from  Du  Halde,  fenlible  of  this  im- 
perfedlion,  fcsrcely  ufe  them  any  otherwife  than  in  tapeftries, 
and  fuch  other  ornaments  as  are  not  intended  to  be  much 
worn  or  expofed  to  moifture. 

The  Venetians  have  carried  on  a large  trade,  to  the 
Levant^  in  a kind  ®f  brocade  called  damafepuete,  which, 

though 
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though  it  has  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  gold  or  filver 
as  that  made  among  us,  looks  far  more  beautiful.  The 
flatted  wire  is  neither  wound  clofe  together  on  the  lilk 
threads,  nor  the  threads  ftruck  clofe  in  the  weaving  ; yet,  by 
pairing  the  ftufl'  betwixt  rolls,  the  difp'.fition  and  manage- 
ment of  which  is  kept  a fecret,  the  tiffue  or  flower  is  rna.l? 
to  appear  one  entire  brilliant  plate  of  gold  or  filver.  The 
French  ni’nillry  judged  this  manufafture  important  enough 
to  deferve  their  attention  ; and  accordingly,  for  contriving 
the  machinery,  they  engaged  the  ingenious  M.  Vaucatifon, 
known  throughout  Europe  for  his  curious  pieces  of  mecha- 
nifm.who,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for  the  year  1757, 
gives  an  account  of  his  fuccefs,  and  of  the  ellablilhment  of 
fuch  a manufadlure  at  Lyons. 

The  lower  roll  is  made  of  wood,  thirty-two  inches  in 
length  and  fourteen  in  diameter;  the  upper  one  of  copper, 
thirty-fix  inches  long  and  eight  in  riameter  : this  lalt  re  hol- 
low, and  open  at  one  end,  for  introducing  iron  heaters.  For 
making  the  rolls  cylindrical,  he  has  a particular  kind  of  lathe, 
wherein  the  cutting  tool,  which  the  molt  dexterous  hand 
could  not  guide  in  a llraight  line  through  fuch  a length  as 
thirty-fix  inches,  is  made  to  Hide,  by  means  of  a ferew,  on 
two  large  fteel  rulers,  perfedfly  ftraight,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing moved  at  pleafure,  nearer,  and  always  exaftly  parallel, 
to  tlie  axis  of  the  roll. 

He  firll  difpofed  the  rolls  nearly  as'in  the  com.mon  flatting 
mill.  In  this  difpofition,  ten  men  were  fcarcely  fufficient  for 
turning  them  with  force  enough  to  duly  extend  the  gilding  ; 
and  the  collars,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  rolls  turned  at  each 
end,  wore  or  gulled  fo  faft,  that  the  preffure  continually 
diminiflied,  infomuch  that  a piece  of  fluff  of  ten  ells  had  the 
gilding  fenfibly  lefs  extended  on  the  laft  part  than  on  the  firft. 
He  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  ferewing 
the  rolls  clofer  and  clofer  in  proportion  as  the  fluff  paffed 
through,  or  as  the  wearing  of  the  collars  occafioned  more 
play  between  them  ; but  this  method  produced  an  imper- 
fedlion  in  the  ftuff,  every  turn  of  the  ferew  making  a fenfible 
bar  acrofs  it.  To  leffen  the  attrition,  each  end  of  the  axes, 
inftead  of  a collar,  was  made  to  turn  between  three  hon  cy- 
linders, called  fridlion-wheels : but  even  this  did  not  anfwer 
fully,  for  now  another  fourec  of  unequal  preffure  was  difeo- 
vered.  The  wooden  roll,  being  compreffible,  had  its  dia- 
meter fenfibly  diminifhed : it  likewife  loH  its  roundnefs,  fo  that 
the  preffure  varied  in  different  points  of  its  revolution.  On 
trying  different  kinds  both  of  European  and  Indian  woods, 
all  the  hard  ones  fplit,  the  foft  ones  warped  without  fplitting, 
and,  of  more  than  twenty  rolls,  there  was  not  one  which  con- 
tinued round  for  twenty-.^our  hours  even  without  being 
worked  in  the  machine. 

Thefe  failures  put  h im  upon  contriviag  another  method  ©f 
prelTing  the  rolls  together,  fo  that  the  force  fhould  always 
accommodate  itfdf  to  whatever  inequalities  might  happen. 
The  axis  of  the  copper  roll  being  made  to  turn  between 
friftion  wheels  as  before,  that  of  the  wooden  one  is  prefled 
upwards  by  a lever  at  each  end  furnifhed  with  a half  collar 
for  receiving  the  end  of  the  axis.  Each  lever  has  the  ead  of 
its  fliort  arm  fupported  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  the 
long  arm  is  drawn  upwards  by  an  iron  rod  communicating 
with  the  end  of  the  ftiort  arm  of  another  lever  placed  hori- 
contally : to  the  long  arm  of  this  lafl  lever  is  hung  a weight, 
and  the  levers  are  fo  proportioned,  that  a weight  of  30 
pounds  prefTes  the  rolls  together  with  a force  equivalent  to 
*7-53^  pounds,  which  was  found  to  be  the  proper  force  for 
the  fuiBcient  extenfion  of  the  gilding.  By  this  contrivance 
four  men  can  turn  the  rolls  with  more  cafe  than  ten  can 
turn  thofe  which  are  kept  together  by  ferews  ; and  the  fame 
weight  afting  uniformly  in  every  part,  the  preffure  continues 


always  equal,  though  the  wooden  roll  fhould  even  become 
ova!,  and  though  the  ftuff  be  of  unequal  thicknefs. 

A piece  of  cloth,  of  about  two  el’s,  is  fowed  to  the  begin- 
ing  and  end  of  the  fluff,  to  keep  it  out  to  its  width  when  it 
enters  and  parts  from  the  roils,  whicii  could  not  be  done  by 
the  hands  for  fear  of  burning  or  bruifing  them  ; a&-it  would 
take  to.a  much  time  to  few  thefe  cloths  to  every  fmall  piece 
of  an  ell  or  two,  a number  or  thefe  is  fewed  together.  The 
fluff  is  rolled  upon  a cylinder,  which  is  placed  behind  the 
raaehine,  and  its  axis  prefled  down  by  fprings  to  keep  the 
ftuff  tight  as  it  comes  off.  Four  iron  bars,  made  red-hot, 
are  introduced  into  the  copper  roll,  which  in  half  an  hour  ac- 
quires the  proper  degree  of  heat,  or  nearly  fuch  a one  as  is 
iifcd  for  the  ironing  of  linen  ; the  wooden  roll  is  then  laid  in 
its  place,  and  the  machine  fet  to  work.  If  more  than  thirty 
ells  are  to  be  paffed  at  once,  the  wooden  roll  muft  be  changed 
for  another,  for  it  will  not  bear  a longer  continuance  of  the 
heat  without  danger  of  fplitting,  and  therefore  the  nianuf^ac- 
tiirer  fhould  be  provided  with  feveral  of  thefe  rolls,  that  when 
one  is  removed,  another  may  be  ready  to  fupply  its  room  : 
as  foon  as  taken  off  from  the  machine,  it  fhould  be  wrapt  in 
cloth  and  laid  in  a moilt  place. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  the  ufe  of  this  ma- 
chine is,  that  the  heat  neceiTary  for  extending  the  gilding, 
though  it  improves  the  brigbtnefs  of  white  and  yellow  filks, 
is  injurious  to  fome  colours,  as  efimfon  and  green.  A double 
preffure  will  not  fupply  the  place  of  heat : and  the  only 
method  of  preventing  this  injury,  or  rendering  it  as  flight  as 
pollible,  appeared  to  be  to  pafs  the  fluff  through  with  great 
celerity. 

Rich  brocades  may  be  cleaned,  and  the  luflre  of  them  re- 
covered, by  wafhiiig  them  with  a foft  brufh  dipped  in  warm 
Ipirit  of  wine. 

Neither  alkaline  liquors  nor  foap  fliould  be  ufed  for  this 
purpofe ; becaufe  the  former,  while  they  clean  the  gold, 
corrode  the  filk,  and  change  or  difeharge  its  colour,  and 
the  latter  alfo  alters  the  fhade,  and  even  the  fpecies  of  certain 
colours.  But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without  any  danger 
of  its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  the  quality  of  the  fubjedl, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  it  proves  as  effeftiial  for  refloring  the 
luftre  of  the  gold,  as  the  corrofive  detergents. 

Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted  to 
this  intention  ; however,  this  is  not  proper  in  all  cafes : for 
if  the  bafe  metal,  with  which  the  gold  of  the  covering  was 
alloyed,  has  been  corroded  by  the  air,  the  particles  of  the 
gold  may  thus  be  difunited  ; and  the  filver  underneath,  tar- 
niflied  to  a yellow  hue,  may  continue  a tolerable  colour  to 
the  white  ; but  in  fuch  cafes  the  removal  sf  the  tarnifh  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  colour.  See  Lewis’s  Com.  Philofo- 
pliico-Techiiicum,  p.  62.  226. 

Brocade-Shell,  in  Conchology,  a trivial  name  given 
fometimes  to  Conus  Geographigus.  Linn.  In  a more 
general  fenfe,  the  epithet  brocade,  fynonymous  with  the 
French  hrscard,  is  applied  to  various  other  objedls  of  natu- 
ral hiftory,  whofe  difpofition  of  colours,  and  markings,  bear 
a fancied  refembiance  to  that  fortiif  ftuff,  filk,  cloth,  and 
which  is  commonly  underftood  by  the  word  brocade.  Bro- 
card  among  the  French,  and  brocade  with  us,  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  language  of  naturalifts,  but  of  dealers,  and  un- 
fcientific  colleftors. 

BROCARDICS,  Brocardica,  denote  maxims  or  prin- 
ciples in  Law ; fuch  as  thofe  pubiiflied  by  Agio,  under  the 
title  of  Brocardica  Juris. 

Voffiiis  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  q.  d. 

jirjl  dements.  Others,  with  more  probability,  from  Bur- 
chard,  or  Brochard,  bifhop  of  Worms,  who  made  a collec- 
tion of  canons,  called  from  hence  Brocardica;  and  as  this 
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work  abounded  muck  in  fentenccs  and  proverb?,  the  appel- 
lation brocardica  became  hence  extended  to  every  thing. 

BROCATELL,  called  by  the  French  hrocathl,  an  ordi- 
nary kind  of  ft'iff  made  of  cotton,  or  coarfe  filk,  in  imi- 
tation of  brocade  ; chiefly  iifed  for  tapeftry  and  other  fur- 
niture. That  manufadlured  at  Venice  is  the  meft  tf- 
teemed. 

BROCATELLO,  a name  given  by  lap'daries  to  a cal- 
careous ftone  or  marble,  compofed  of  fragments  of  four  co- 
lours, white,  grey,  yellow,  and  red. 

BROCCO,  in  Geography,  a town  cf  Naples,  in  the  county 
of  Lavora,  t;  mfles  W.  of  Capua. 

BROCCOLI,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Brassica 

OLERACEA. 

BROCHOS,  in  Surgery,  is  a term  of  doubtful  figmfi- 
cation.  It  has  been  confidered  by  feme  as  a Greek  name 
for  the  Ay/zei/j-,  or  noofe  ; and  by  others,  as  denoting  ban- 
dages in  general.  Caftelius  informs  us,  that  this  v/ord  re- 
lates to  certain  chirurgical  inllruments ; and  he  refers  to 
the  authority  of  Galen  and  Oribafi  is.  It  has  a!fo  been 
conlidered  as  expreffive  of  a privation  of  voice,  or  aphonia. 
Perfons  having  a very  large  and  prominent  upper  lip,  have 
been  denominated  Irochi ; although  Dr,  Turton,  in  his 
Medical  Gloffary,  fays,  that  hrochus  fignifies  one  who  has 
‘‘  the  chin  and  nether  lip  (licking  out.” 

BROCHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Phoeni- 
cia, feated  near  a marlh,  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 
Polybius, 

BROCK,  among  Sportfmen,  femetimes  denotes  a badger, 
olhmwife  called  a grey  brock. 

Brock,  and  Brocket,  are  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a hart  cf 
the  third  year. 

BROCKDROP,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 6 miles 
W.  of  Krempe. 

BROCKEL,  or  Brakel,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  o‘  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Verden  ; 5 miles  E.  of 
Rotenburg. 

BROCKEN.  SeeHARTz. 

BROCKLESBY,  Ricrard,  in  Biography,  who  attained 
to  cunfiderable  eminence,  and  acquired  a fpleiulid  fortune  by 
the  pratlice  of  medicine  in  London,  was  of  a refpedlable 
family  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  but  was  born  at  Mmehead  in 
Somerfetfnire,  where  his  mother  was  on  a vifit  to  one  of  her 
relations  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  This  happened  on  the 
nth  of  Augufl,  1722.  His  parents  were  qu?k.rs ; but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  folicitous  to  initiate  him 
in  the  principles  of  that  feft.  At  an  early  age  he  was  fent 
to  a famed  academy  at  Ballytore,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
There  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Edmund  Burke,  which 
was  improved  into  the  mod  cordial  friendfhip  when  they  met 
together  afterwards  in  London.  Having  completed  his 
fchool  education,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  attend- 
ing the  leftures  of  the  profeffors  in  the  different  branches  of 
medicine  there,  he  proceeded  to  Leyden,  and  took  his 
degree  of  dodlor,  under  the  Celebrated  Gaubius,  in  June, 
174^,  giving,  for  his  inaugural  thefis,  a dilTertation  “ De 
Saliva  fana  ct  mprbofa.”  The  following  year  he  came  to 
London,  and  fettled  in  Broad-dreet : and  as  the  income 
allowed  him  by  his  father  was  not  large,  and  he  fou.id  that 
fum  not  much  increafed,  for  the  fird  few  years,  by  the  profits 
of  his  profeffion,  he  determined  to  regulate  his  expences  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  fecure  him  from  the  mLery  of  de- 
pendence. “ Never  fuffering  himfelf,”  as  be  was  ufed  to  fay, 
“ to  have  a want  that  was  not  accommcdable  to  his  fortune.” 
The  fame  year  he  publifhed  an  EfTay  concerning  the  Morta- 
lity of  the  Horned  Cattle,  which  contributed  to  extend  his 
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name  and  charaiRer.  In  1751  he  v.'as  admitted  a licentiate 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Phydeians,  in  London.  In  I7jq. 
he  received  an  honorary  degree  of  do6lor  in  medicine,  from 
the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  and  the  following  year  he  wa«  ad- 
mitted by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  ad  eundem.  He 
then  became  a candidate,  and  in  June,  1756,  was  elefted  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Piiyficiaus.  As  his  praftice  was 
now  much  increafed,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his  conduft, 
and  the  fuavity  of  his  m.anners,  he  had  conciliated  to  him- 
felf the  friei  dihip  of  his  profeflional  brethren,  he  was,  by 
their  recommendation,  appointed  phyfieian  to  the  army  by 
Lord  Barrington.  In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Germany, 
and  continued  there,  until  a few  months  before  the  conclu- 
iion  of  the  war,  in  1763.  The  following  year  he  publifhed 
the  refult  of  his  cbfervacions  and  practice,  under  the  title 
of  “Economical  and  Medical  Obfervations,  from  1738 
to  176,’,  tending  to  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Hofpi- 
tab.”  Hvo.  He  now  returned  to  I.ondon,  and  fettled  in 
Nor.folk-ilreet,  in  the  Strand.  His  fortune  was  by  this 
time  increafed  by  an  ellate  of  6col.  per  annum,  which  de- 
volved to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father  ; and  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  five  other  noble  p“ifonages,  agreed  to  give 
him  psnfions  of  looh  per  annum  each,  as  a recompence  for 
attending  their  families.  I'his,  with  his  half-pay  from  the 
army,  made  up  a handforr.e  income  ; and  as  he  pofreffed  that 
aldermanly  virtue,  as  dean  Swift  calls  it,  diferetion,  hb  was 
eu.abled  to  keep  a carriage,  and  to  live  with  tome  degree  of 
fpitndour.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a ftllovr  of  the  Royal 
Society  ; and  not  being  incumbered  with  a family,  he  dedi- 
cated w'hat  time  he  could  fpare  from  attending  his  patients, 
&c.  to  reading,  or  to  affociating  with  pet fons  eminent  for 
literature  aitd  Icieiice.  Oo  his  fuggeftion,  a profefTorflaip  in 
chemillry  was  added  to  the  ellabhfhment  of  the  college  at 
Woolwich  ; and  on  his  recommendation  the  late  Dr.  Adair 
Craw’ford,  author  of  an  ingenious  philofophical  treatife  on 
heat,  was  appointed  the  firfl  profeflbr.  Though  it  has  been 
intimated,  that  the  dotftor’s  habits  were  frugal  and  economi- 
cal, yet  there  are  abundant  proofs  he  was  not  deficient  in  li- 
berality. On  being  informed  that  Dr.  Johnfon,  with  whonst 
he  cultivated  a llridl  intimacy,  wiihed,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  to  vilit  the  continent  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
blit  was  reftrained  from  going,  by  the  narrownefs  of  his  cir- 
ciimftatices,  he,  in  a handfome  and  delicate  manner,  made 
him  an  effer  of  an  annuity  of  tool,  per  annum  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life;  and  on  Dr.  Johnfon’s  declining  to  accept  the 
offer,  he  preffed  him  to  refide  in  his  houfe,  as  more  airy  and 
healthy  than  that  in  which  he  then  lived..  To  his  friend  Ed- 
mund Burke  he  fent  loool.  which  he  told  him  he  had  in- 
tended leaving  him  at  his  death,  but  thought  it  might  then 
come  to  him,  at  a time  when  it  would  be  of  little  ufe. 
The  prefent  was  accepted,  in  a manner  which  fhewed  that 
the  dodlor  was  not  wrong  in  his  conjedlures.  In  the  year 
1794,  finding  the  infirmities  of  age  increafe  fafl  upon  him, 
he  gave  up  his  half-pay  in  the  army,  and  declined,  except- 
ing among  his  particular  friends,  vifiting  patients.  A 
little  before  this  time,  his  patron  and  friend,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  had  appointed  him  phyficiar.-general  to  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  corps  of  engineers.  This  he 
retained,  as  giving  him  occafion  of  going  to  Woolwich,  and 
vifiting  the  laboratory  there,  to  which  lie  was  attached.  In 
the  beginning  of  December,  1797,  he  w'ent  to  Beaconsfield, 
to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Burke,  the  w’idow  of  his  deceafed 
friend,  where  he  continued  a few  days,  and  returned  on  the 
nth  of  the  month,  to  dine  with  his  two  nephews,  Mr. 
Beeby  and  Dr.  Young,  the  charge  of  wbofe  education  he 
had  taken  principally  upon  himfelf.  Though  much  fatigued 
with  his  journey,  he  appeared  pleafed  with  the  interview, 
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BTid  fupportedhls  part  of  the  converfation  wkh  chearfukefs. 
At  nine  he  retired  to  reft,  but  found  the  labour  of  going  up 
ftairs  altnoft  too  much  for  him  ; and  obferved,  “ What  an 
idle  piece  of  ceremony  this  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  is 
to  me  now.”  After  fitting  fome  minutes  in  a chair  to  re- 
cruit himftlf,  he  went  to  bed,  and  in  a few  minutes  quietly 
expired.  His  fortune,  which  is  faid  to  have  exceeded 
_5O;Q0ol.  was  left  between  his  two  nephews,  a few  legacies 
to  friends  and  diftant  relations  excepted. 

As  Dr,  B.  was  of  a quiet  and  peaceable  difpofition,  he 
was  not  likely  to  enter  into  any  ferious  broil;  he  was,  how- 
ever, at  one  time,  obliged  to  accept  a challenge.  The  occa- 
fion  was  this  ; the  late  dodtor,  afterwards  Sir  John  Elliot, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  on  a patient  with  Dr.  B. 
had  made  ufe  of  means  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  family 
of  the  patient,  which  were  not  compatible  with  the  cha- 
rafler  of  a gentleman.  Of  this  Dr.  B.  talked  openly, 
and  the  expreflions  he  ufed  on  the  occafion  were  reported 
to  Dr.  Elliot,  with  an  intimation,  that  if  he  did  not  infill 
on  an  apology  from  his  antagonift,  no  one  would,  hereafter, 
meet  or  affociate  with  him.  A duel  was  the  refult,  which, 
however,  terminated  without  the  effufion  of  blood,  the 
feconds  having  taken  care  to  place  the  combatants  at  fuch 
a diftance,  that  their  balls,  if  they  fhould  hit,  would  do  no 
mifehief. 

Bcfidesthe  works  mentioned  before.  Dr.  B.  was  author 
of  ” Oratio  Harveiana,”  publilhed  1760,  4to.  ; “ An  Ac- 
count of  a poifonous  Root  lately  found  mixed  with  Gen- 
tian,” Phil,  Tranf.  No.  486.  ; “ Experiments  on  cutting 
the  tendons,  in  various  animals,”  ibid.  vol.  43. ; “ Cafe 
of  a Lady  labouring  under  Diabetes,”  Med.  Obf.  vol.  3.  ; 
“ Experiments  relative  to  the  Analyfis  of  Seltzer  Water,” 
ibid.  vol.  4. ; “ Cafe  of  an  Encyfted  Tumour  in  the  Orbit 
of  the  Eye,”  ibid.  ; and  “ A Differtation  on  the  Mufic  of 
the  Ancients,”  fuppofed  to  be  written  in  the  early  part  of 
his  li^'“. 

BROD.  a fortified  town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the 
Save,  and  famous  for  a vidlory  gained  over  the  French  in 
3688.  N,  lat.45°  20'.  E.  long.  18°  36'. 

Brod,  Bomifeh,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  ; reduced  to  alhes  in  1637,  and  fince  rebuilt;  7 
miles  N.  W.  of  Kaurzim, 

Brod,  Teutfeh,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Ciaflau,  on  the  Sazava,  taken  by  the  allies  in  1741;  20 
milesS.S  E.  of  Czaflau. 

Brod,  Unganjh,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Hradifch  ; 8 miles  S.  E.  of  Hradifch. 

BRODEAU,  John,  (Ls".  Brodeeus'j,  in  Biography y a 
learned  critic,  was  born  at  Tours  about  the  beginning  of 
the  l6th  century,  and  having  fludied  law  at  Bourges  under 
Alciatus,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres.  He  travel- 
led into  Italy,  and  formed  connexions  with  Sadolet, 
Bembo,  Manutius,  and  other  literary  charaXers.  After  his 
return  to  France,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  works 
of  criticifm,  the  principal  of  which  is  a colleXion  of  obfer- 
vations,  correXions,  explanations,  &c.  of  ancient  authors, 
entitled  ” Milctllanea.”  The  firft  fix  books  of  this  work 
were  pubMhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Gruter’s  “ Lam- 
pas,  fiu  Fax  Artium,”in  1604;  and  the  four  latter  books  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  colleXion.  In  bis  notes  on 
Euripides,  he  has  been  charged  with  plagiarifm.  He  was 
alfo  verfed  in  mathematics,  and  the  oriental  languages,  as 
wed  as  cl  ffical  literature.  He  died  at  Tours,  where  he 
was  canon  of  St.  Martin,  in  i_563.  Gen.  DiX. 

. ®^ODENFELD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Vogtland  t 
3 miles  E.  of  Oclfnitz. 
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BRODERA,  a fortified  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the- coun- 
try of  Guzerat;  fituate  on  the  fmallriver  Dader,  in  the  north--, 
eall  part  of  the  traX  lying  between  the  rivers  Tapty  and 
Myhie,  through  which  the  great  road  leads  from-  Surat  to 
Ougein.  This  is  a modern  town  in  comparifon  with  feveral 
others,  having  been  built  by  the  fon  of  the  laft  king  of 
Guzerat,  near  the  feite  of  an  ancient  town,  formerly  called 
Radipore,  but  now  Old  Brodtra,  which  is  entirely  gone  to 
decay.  It  hands  in  a very  fertile,  though  fandy,  country, 
has  good  walls  and  towers,  and  is  full  of  artificers, , who  ma-, 
nufaXure  the  fineft  fluffs  of  Guzerat,  bafts,  nicanees,  canna- 
quins,  cheloes,  &c. ; the  cottons  of  Brodera  are  finer  than 
thofe  of  Baroach,  but  narrower  and  fiiorter.  Indigo  is  alfo 
an  article  of  trade  in  this  place,  and  the  vicinity  fupplies 
gum-lac.  The  Dutch  faXory  eftablifiied  at  Brodera  in 
1620,  was  abandoned  before  the  year  1-670.  N.  lat.  22°  15^ 
30".  E.  long.  73°  11'. 

BRODERIES,  Fr.  a term  in  Mujic  for  embroidering  or 
gracing  a melody.  It  is  equivalent  likewife  with  dovhles, 
variations,  Jieurtil,  an  old  term  for  flourilhing  an  air.  All 
thefe  terms  are  ufed  for  the  notes  of  mufic  which  the  per- 
former adds  to  his  part  in  the  execution,  to  vary  a melody 
often  repeated,  to  embeliifh  paffages  too  plain  and  Ample, 
or  to  Ihine  by  the  aXivity  of  throat  or  finger.  Nothing  mani- 
fi  fts  the  good  or  bad  tafte  of  a mufician,  fays  Rouffeau,  more, 
than  the  choice  and  application  of  thefe  ornaments.  French 
vocal  performers  were  very  Iparing  of  their  Iroderles  or 
graces  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  ; for  if  we  except, 
the  celebrated  Jeliote  and  mademoifelle  Fel,  no  French  finger 
durft  venture  to  make  a fingie  chjinge  in  his  part  on  the  ftage.  . 
French  melody  had  been  for  fome  years  growing  more  flow, 
and  lamentable,  that  it  was  capable  of  no  improvement  by 
graces.  The  Itahans  are  unable  to  execute  a melody 
quite  plain  : they  give  full  fcope  to  their  memory  or  fancy, 
and  try  who  can  make  the  greateft  number  of  changes ; an. 
emulation  often  abfurd,  and  carried  to  an  offenfive  excefs. 
However,  the  accents  of  their  melody  are  foftrongly  marked, 
that  there  is  little  fear  of  the  air  being  fo  difguifed,  as  not, 
to  be  recognizable  through  all  the  performers’  redun- 
dances. 

With  regard  to  inftruments,  a folo  player  may  do  what  he 
pleafes  ; but  a performer  in  a full  piece,  who  dares  embroi- 
der his  part,  was  never  fuffered  in  a good  orcheftra.  « 

BRODETZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Boleflaw,  5 miles  S.  of  Jung  Buntzlaw. 

BRODIATORES,  in  the  Middle  Age,  a kind  of  libra- 
rii,  or  copyifts,  who  did  not  write  the  words  and  letters  plain, 
but  varioufly  flouriftied  and  decorated,  after  the  manner  of 
embroidery.  Du- Cange  Gloff.  Lat.  tom.  i. 

BRODNITZ,in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
bifhoprick  of  Culm  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Culm. 

BRODOW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holftein  j 4^  miles  N.  E.  of  New- 
ftadt. 

BRODY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lem- 
berg ; 30  miles  S.  of  Lucko. 

BRODZIEC,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minfle  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Minfle. 

BROECK,  Crispin  Vanben,  in  a painter  and 

engraver,  was  a native  of  Antwerp,  and  flouriftied  about  the 
year  1590*  ^ painter,,  he  had  fome  reputation  in  the  hif- 

toricaliine  ; but  the  prints  engraved  from  his  defigns,  which 
are  numerous,  evince  him  to  have  been  a man  of  genius  and 
great  fertility  of  invention.  Among  the  engravings  that  are 
attributed  to  him,  is  the  “ Ctrciimcifion  of  Chrift,”  in  chia- 
rofeuro  5 the  outline  of  which  is  etched  in  a bold  free  manner 
on  copper ; and  the  block  of  wood,  which  produces  the  lighter 
6 lints, 
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tints,  is  fo  contrived  as  to  imitate  the  hatchings  of  white 
ohalk  upon  the  lights. 

The  daughter  of  this  artift,  viz.  *'  Barbara  Vanden  Bro- 
fck,”  learned  to  draw  of  her  father,  and  was  probably  in- 
ffrufted  in  the  art  of  engraving  in  the  fchool  of  the  Colaerts. 
Her  progrefs,  however,  was  fuch  as  to  reflect  no  fmali  credit 
en  her  talents.  Mr.  Strutt  notices  the  following  plates  of 
her  execution  ; the  “ Laft  Judgment,”  done  altogether 
with  the  graver,  and  in  the  ftyle  of  M.artin  Rota ; a “ Holy 
Family,”  with  St.  John  and  feveral  angels;  and  another 
“ Holy  Family,”  with  St  John  knee  ing,  and  attendant  an- 
gels, pnbliflied  by  Flendius,  A.  D.  1621. 

BROECKHUYSE,  John,  Eat.  Broukhujivf,  an  ele- 
gant fcholar  and  I.atin  poet,  was  born  at  Amlterdam  in 
-{649.  Dilliking  the  profeffion  of  an  apothecary,  to  which 
he  was  appreniiced,  he  left  his  mailer,  and  entered  on 
board  an  India  (liip  ; and  by  degre'=s  became  mailer  of  an 
armed  veffel.  In  this  fituation  he  felt  an  inclination  for 
letters  and  poetry  ; and,  by  the  advice  of  Graevius,  ap- 
lied  to  the  lludy  of  the  I.atin  language,  of  which  in  a 
few  months  he  made  hiinfelf  complete  mailer.  He  after- 
wards abandoned  his  fea-faring  employment,  and  devoted 
himfelf  with  ardour  to  claffica!  lludies.  Whilll  he  was 
on  board  his  (hip,  he  wrote  feveral  pieces,  one  of  which  was 
entitled  “ Celadon,  or  Impatience  to  revilit  his  Country 
and  a colleftion  of  his  poems  was  publilhed  at  Utrecht  in 
4684,  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  As  a critic, 
under  which  charadler  he  excelled,  he  publilhed  valuable 
editions  of  Sannazarius,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Aonius 
Palearius.  He  alio  tranllated  into  Latin  father  Rapin’s 
“ Parallel  of  Homer  and  Virgil.”  He  died  in  1707,  and  a 
monument  was  erecfled  to  his  memory  at  Amllerdam,  where 
he  was  interred.  A fplendid  edition  of  his  poems  in  4to. 
was  publilhed  at  Amlterdam,  in  1711.  Moreri.  Gen. 
Blog. 

BROECKHUYSEN,  Benjamin  Van,  a Dutch  phy- 
flcian  of  confiderable  learning  and  ingenuity,  of  the  I7th 
oentury.  After  taking  his  degree  of  doflor  in  medicine  at 
Leyden,  he  was  made  phyfician  to  the  armies  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  then  phyfician  to  the  fort  and  town  of  Bois  le  Due. 
He  was  alfo  known  and  ctleemed  by  king  Charles  II.  of 
this  country,  when  refident  in  Holland. 

His  works  are  “ OEconomia  Corporis  animalis,  feu  Cogi- 
tationes  fuccindlEc  de  Mente,  Corpore,  utriufquc  Conjunc- 
tione,”  Noviomagi,  1672.  “ OEconomia  animali  ad  Circu- 

lationem  Sanguinis  brev.ter  delineata,”  Gouda,  1685,  8vo. 
He  was  a follower  of  the  fyllem  of  Des  Cartes,  and  main- 
tained that  the  blood  was  heated  in  the  heart  by  fire  aftually 
refident  there;  and  to  this  he  attributed  the  impulfe  it  re- 
ceived, and  which  maintained  and  fupported  its  circulation. 

“ Rationes  philofophico-medicse,”  Haag.  16S7,  qto,  writ- 
ten in  a florid  and  poetical  ftyle,  explaining  the  animal  eeco- 
nomy  on  Cartefian  principles.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy. 
DiA.  Hill. 

BROEK,  Elias  Vanden,  a painter,  was  born  and  ftu- 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1657,  and  became  the  difciple  of 
Erneft  Stuven,  and  ftudied  De  Heem,  fay*  Houbraken,  or  of 
Mignon,  according  to  Defcamps.  He  painted,  in  a loofe, 
eafy,  and  natural  manner,  all  fort  of  fruits,  flowers,  frogs, 
and  reptiles.  He  defigned  and  ccloured  every  objeA  after 
nature.  Brock  died  in  1 7 1 1 . Pilkington. 

Broek,  in  Geography,  a town  or  rather  a large  village  of 
North  HoHand,  diftinguiflied  by  the  elegant  neatnefs  and 
-beantyof  the  houfes  and  llreets,  and  alfo  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  houfes,  which  are  built  of  wood  and  covered  with  tiles, 
are  painted  and  ornamented  on  the  outfide  with  a variety  of' 
vivid  colours,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner  ; and  the 
windows  are  generally  faflKd  and  decorated  with  curtains. 
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The  infide  of  the  houfes  is  alfo  equally  neat  and  embelliflied. 
In  the  fronts  of  moft  of  them  are  agreeable  gardens,  diver- 
fified  with  gravel  walks,  fliell-work,  images,  and  little  hedges, 
or  painted  rails.  The  flreets  are  paved  with  bricks,  and 
watered  by  rivulets  that  pafs  by  the  lldes  of  the  houfes;  and 
in  order  to  their  being  kept  clean,  they  are  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  carriages,  nor  are  cattle  fuffered  to  pafs  through 
thera.^  The  fame  attention  to  neatnefs  and  ornament  is  ma- 
nifeft  in  the  environs  of  Broek.  The  town  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  perfons  who  have  retired  from  bnfinefs,  or  who  aie 
cor-inedted  with  fome  commercial  houfes  at  Amflerdam-. 
The  females  are  beautiful,  but  Angularly  referved,  particu- 
larly among  ftrangers.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are 
cattle  and  corn.  Broek  is  diftant  one  league  W.  from  Mo- 
nikedam. 

BROERS  Bank,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  acrofs  a 
village  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  cloyiler  of  Ten  Duyn, 
running  W.  N.  W,  about  a league  into  the  fea. 

BRO11.UCQIJES,  John  Francis  du,  was  born  at 
Mons,  in  1690,  At  a proper  age  he  was  fent  to  Louvain, 
and  in  1713  was  admitted  doAor  in  medicine  ; having  finiflied 
his  Audits  there,  he  returned  to  Mons,  where  he  was  much 
efteemed  for  his  profeflioiial  abilities,  and  continued  praAi- 
ling  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  fuddcnly, 
July  nth,  1740.  He  publilhed  in  1725,  in  i2mo.  “ Re- 
flexions fur  la  Methode  de  traiter  les  Fievres  par  le  Quin- 
quina.” In  this  he  combats,  and  fuccefsfully.'fome  the 
prejudices  ftill  remaining  againll  the  ufe  of  that  medicine. 

“ Preuves  de  la  Neceffite  de  regarder  les  Urines,  et  de  I’Ufage 
que  les  Medecins  on  doit  faire  pour  la  Guerifon  des  Mala-  ' 
dies,”  1729. 

Broeucques,  Anthony  Francis,  one  of  the  fons  of 
the  former,  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Louvain  in  1747, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  fucceeded  to  his  prattice,  in 
whi:h  he  continued  until  1767,  the  time  of  his  death. 
Two  fmall  ufeful  works,  the  refult  of  much  praXice,  were 
publiflied  by  him  ; “ Difeours  fur  les  Erreurs  vulgaires,  qui 
fe  commettent  dans  le  Traitement  des  Enfans,”  Mons,  1754, 

12  mo.  “ R.eformation  des  Erreors  vulgaires  fur  le  Regime 
que  la  Medicine  preferit  aux  Malades  et  aux  Convalef- 
cenfe.”  Mons,  1757,  i2mo.  Eloy.  DiA.  Hift. 

BROGLING,  a method  of  fifhing  for  eels,  otherwife 
called  Sniggling. 

BROGLIO,  or  Broil,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pied- 
mont, in  the  county  of  Nice,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Nice.  N, 
lat.  44°  12',  E.  long.  6°  42'. 

BROGNE,  a town  and  abbey  of  the  county  of  Namur  f 
10  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Namur, 

BROILING  OF  Meats,  in  Domejl'ic  Ecotiomy,  Sec 
Dressing  of  Meats. 

BROJO  C ASTRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Livadia  ; 22  miles  N.  of  Livadia. 

BROKEN,  among  Painters,  a colour  is  faid  to  be  broken, 
when  it  is  taken  down  or  degraded  by  the  mixture  of 
another. 

Broken  Arrow,  or  Clay-Catjha,  in  Geography,  an  Indian 
town  in  the  Creek  country,  in  Weft  Florida,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Chatauche  river;  12  miles  below  the  CulEtah  and 
Coweta  towms,  where  the  river  is  fordable. 

Broken-backed,  in  Sea-Language,  denotes  the  ftate  of 
a Ihip  which  is  To  impaired  and  loofened  in  her  frame., 
as  to  droop  at  each  end ; a diforder  to  which  the  Frenck 
fhips  arc  moft  expofed,  on  account  of  their  length,  &c. 

Broken  Bay,  in  Geography,  a capacious  inlet,  being  the 
sftuary  of  the  Hawkfbury  and  other  rivers,  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  about  8 miles  to  the  northw'ard  of 
Port  Jackfon.  S.  lat.  33°  20’'.  E.  long.  151*27. 

Broken  IJlands,  a name  given  to  an  aflemblage  of  rocky 
Z z 2 eminences. 
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eminences,  for  the  moft  part  barren,  fituate  on  the  coaft  of 
Arracan,  in  the  Eail  Indies,  and  affording  fhelter^  only  to 
pirarf-s  and  t'>itves.  N.  lat.  i6°3oI  E.  long.  94 

Broken  Knees.  Among  Horfe-Jochies,  broken  knees  are 
a mark  of  a ftumbler.  ^ 

Broken  Numbers,  in  Arithmetic.  See  Number  and 
Fractions 

Broken  Ray,  in  Dioptrics,  the  fame  with  ray  of  Refrac- 
tion. "hich  fee. 

Broken  Whid^  in  Veterlnury  Science,  a difeafe  frequently 
happening  to  horfes.  The  following  are  tne  indications 
which  mark  its  prefence.  The  breathing  ot  the  horft  becomes 
altered  from  its  natural  ftate,  and  from  an  eafy,  gentle,  and 
uniform  refpiration  is  changed  to  a painful,  laborious,  heaving, 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  flanks,  which  rife  by  feveral  fuc- 
ceflive  undulations  to  a preternatural  height,  then  fuddenly 
relax  and  fall  downwards  beyond  the  natural  extent  of  thefe 
parts  ; the  noftrils  become  dilated,  and  held  rigid  and  opened 
to  their  utmoft  extent,  and  the  face  becomes  every  where 
emaciated  and  contradted  ; fuch  are  the  appearances  in  very 
aggravated  cafes  ; in  more  recent  cafes  thefe  appearances  are 
lefs  evident,  and  it  is  a difeafe  that  can  exift  in  every  degree 
of  mildnefs  or  violence. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  and  little 
pains  or  care  is  taken  with  the  animal,  as  may  be  more  par- 
ticularly obferved  in  cart  horfes,  and  horfes  employed  in 
farmers’  wmrk  in  the  country,  the  abdomen  becomes  large 
and  pendulous ; but  in  more  recent  cafes,  and  in  horfes 
otherwife  fituated,  we  have  obferved  that,  in  the  early  ftage 
at  leaft,  the  abdomen  is  rather  contrafted  and  is  painfully 
held  up  in  this  diforder. 

Great  third  attends  this  difeafe,  perhaps  arifing  from  the 
increafed  aftion  or  fever  which  it  occafions,  and  this  has 
been  too  often  miflaken  for  the  caufe  of  it,  and  has  led  to 
the  moft  cruel  privations. 

There  is  no  diforder,  perhaps,  of  the  horfe,  which  has  fo 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  anatomifts  and  of  fpeculative 
ingenious  men,  as  this,  to  difeover  its  caufe.  It  has,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  never  yet  been  falisfailorily  explained  ; at 
leaft,  there  is  no  author  that  we  are  acquainted  with  that 
has  formed  any  connected  or  probable  account  of  it,  unlefs 
perhaps  very  lately,  and  which  was  derived  from  the  fource 
we  are  about  to  mention. 

Haller  feems  to  have  fuppofed  it  proceeded  from  a relaxed 
or  ruptured  diaphragm.  .Lower  imagined  that  a relaxation 
or  injury  of  the  phrenic  nerves  might  occafton  it  ; fome  have 
affured  us,  after  exammation,  that  the  lungs  are  not  at  all  af- 
fefted  in  th's  complaint,  and  that  its  feat  was  about  the  la- 
rynx and  air  paffages  ; and  fome  of  the  writers  on  this  fub- 
jeft  have  believed,  that  the  lungs  were  grown  too  big  for 
the  cheft,  and  that  this  was  the  fource  of  the  miichief,  and 
there  have  been  many  other  conjedlures  equally  abfurd.  Some 
thought  they  elucidated  the  nature  of  this  difeafe  by  compar- 
iRg  it  to  a confumption,  and  others  to  an  althma.  We  trull 
fomething  more  natural  and  latisfadlory  will  be  found  in  the 
following  ftatement  of  our  obfervations  on  this  fingular 
difeafe. 

In  the  year  1795,  being  engaged  in  the  diffedlion  of  a 
grey  r- are  that  was  fent  to  the  veterinary  college  to  be  de- 
ttroyed  on  account  of  this  complaint ; on  opening  the  cheft, 
the  lungs  appeared  free  from  inflammation,  being  very  white ; 
and,  as  it  appeared  free  from  rednefs  and  increafe  of  colour, 
the  general  concomitant  of  difeafe,  we  were  led  for  a while 
to  confider  the  lungs  as  not  the  feat  of  the  diforder,  as 
others  had  done  (for  feveral  of  the  pupils  were  prefent  at 
this  diftcdlion).  On  cutting  into  their  fubftance,  no  inflam- 
mation was  perceivable ; on  examining  them  more  clofely, 
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we  obferved  a fmall  bladder  or  veficle  on  the  outfide  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  external  invefting  pleuritic  coat ; this  was  con- 
ceived by  fome  who  were  prefent  to  be  a tubercle,  and  that 
tubercles  might  be  the  caufe  of  the  broken  wind.  Sufpedl- 
ing,  however,  from  its  appearance,  that  it  was  not  folid, 
but  contained  air,  it  was  pundured,  and  it  immediately 
fubfided.  This  inftantly  fnggefted  to  the  wiiter  of  this 
article,  that  the  lungs  were  adually  in  a ftate  of  emphy^ 
fema,  or  that  air  was . contained  in  a ftate  of  extravafa- 
t’on  in  their  fubftance,  and  which  not  only  feemed  evi- 
dently the  cafe  in  this  inftance,  but  we  have  fince  fully 
verified  it  by  examination  and  dilfedlion  of  a confiderable 
number  of  cafes,  of  broken  wind,  and  found  that  it  is  the 
conftant  appearance.  This  extravafation  of  'air  in  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  lungs  is  perhaps  occafioned  by  a rupture  of  the 
air-cells,  as  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Coleman  at  that  time,  un- 
lefs it  is  formed  in  them,  and  thrown  out  by  fome  morbid 
operation  of  the  blood  veftels,  as  fometimes  happens  in  the 
inteftines  and  vagina;  for  the  exadl  way  in  which  this  em- 
phyfema  arifes  has  not  been  yet  afeertained.  It  fully  ex- 
plains the  caufe  of  tlie  white  appearance  of  the  lungs,  the 
membranes  being  feparated  and  divided  by  air  lying  between 
them  partially  admit  the  light,  alfo  the  puffy  appear- 
ance they  make,’  and  the  crackling  noife  they  give  on 
their  being  handled  ; all  admit  of  a ready  explana- 
tion by  this  difeovery,  and  fo  do  the  fymptoms  which 
attend  the  diforder ; for  the  common  air  efcaping,  from 
difeafe  or  a fudden  rupture  of  the  cells,  into  the  membranes 
compofing  the  lungs,  thereby  comprefs  and  obliterate 
more  or  lefs  the  natural  cavities  deflined  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  air,  and  thus  occafton  the  effort  we  obferve  tq> 
overcome  this  obltrudlion,  and  which  naturally  induce  the 
appearances  we  have  deferibed  as  the  fymptom.s  attending 
this  diforder : it  alfo  accounts  for  its  incurability,  and  tb.e 
oppreffion  which  a full  ftomach  occaftons.  As  the  extra- 
vafation  proceeds,  the  complaint  gradua  ly,  or  fometimes 
fuddenly,  increafes,  fo  as  to  be  infupportable  to  the  ani- 
mal : and  at  length  being  quite  ufelefs,  be  is  necefiarily 
deftroyed.  In  fome  cafes,  the  difeafe,  without  much  in- 
creaftng,  may  exift  for  many  years,  and  till  the  tfcrfe  dies 
Trom  other  difeafe  or  age.  This  white  appearance  of  the 
lungs  it  is  that  had  deceived  fo  long  thole  who  had  been 
led  through  curioftly  to  examine  the  lungs  in  this  complaint ; 
it  being  fo  unnufiial  to  fee  any  part  in  a ftate  of  difeafe  more 
delicately  white  than  in  its  healthy  ftate  ; and  Angular  it  is, 
that  the  extravafated  air  ftiouid  not  bring  on  the  inflammation 
and  dfftruftion  of  thefe  organs. 

Horfes,  in  bad  cafes  of  broken  wind,  are  obferved  to 
void  air  in  confiderable  quantities  by  the  anus,  as  though 
the  extravafated  air  of  the  lungs  was  abforbed  and  carried  to 
the  inteftines  ; or  it  is  probably  only  indigeftion  which  is  the 
caufe  of  this : and  the  fmiths,  not  unfrequently,  on  this 
account,  cut  through  and  divide  the  fphinder  ani,  then 
the  power  of  clofing  the  redtum  is  loft,  and  the  air  efcapes 
without  any  noife;  and  they  are  led  from^ hence  frequently 
to  imagine  they  have  cured  the  complaint. 

We  are  now  led  to  confider  what  the  caufe  is,  w'hich  in 
the  general  tftimation  of  mankind  leads  horfes  to  this  difeafe, 
viz.  their  being  allowed  too  much  water;  and  here,  we  ap- 
prehend, every  obferver  of  common  feeling  and  humanity 
mull  be  fhocked  at  tbc  recolleftion  of  what  inftances  have 
fallen  within  his  own  obfervation  of  cruelty  in  this  refpedl, 
and  of  what  horfes  are  daily  and  hourly  fuffering  from 
the  moft  barbarous  of  all  cuftoms,  the  denying  a fufficiency 
of  water  to  found  horfes  to  prevent  their  becoming  broken- 
winded.  True  it  is,  that  water  adminiftered  to  horfes  in  an 
improper  manner,  efpecially  after  the  privation  above 
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fpofeen  of,  may  become  a caufe  of  their  being  broken- 
winded  ; but  would  any  one  infer  from  thi?,  that  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  all  horfes  fhould  be  kept  almoft  entirely  without 
water,  expofed  to  a never-ceafing  third,  till  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  appetite  in  this  way  occurs  ; and  the  natu- 
ral and  healthful  beverage  being  too  largely  taken,  becomes 
a poifon,  and  induces  the  very  mifehief  which  fo  much  cruel 
and  ufelefs  pains  had  been  taken  to  avoid  ; for  the  horfe  that 
is  allowed  to  drink  frequenilv,  and  as  much  as  he  likes,  will 
never  from  this  fource  become  broken  wind;d.  No  hoiTe  on 
a common,  expofed  to  the  water  of  the  brook,  which  he  can 
partake  of  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  will  ever  become  broken- 
winded  from  thiscaufe,  unlefs  he  had  previoufly  fuffered  a pri- 
vation of  water,  and,  in  his  firft  excefl'es  to  overcome  his  third, 
had  injured  himfelf.  Let  us  now  conlider,  under  what  circum- 
ftances  it  is  advantageous  to  deprive  a horfe  for  a time  of  his 
water.  The  traveller,  who  darts  in  the  morning  on  his  jour- 
ney, would  be  incommoded,  if  the  horfe’s  domach  was  loaded 
with  water;  it  is  quickly  abforbed  from  the  domach,  and 
paffing  off  in  perfpiration,  becomes  unfightly  and  trouble- 
fome  i and  though  it  may  be  true,  that  perfpiration,  not 
too  heavy,  by  keeping  a moidure  on  the  dein,  and  by  its 
evaporation,  induces  a coolnefs  that  might  be  refrediing,  yet 
to  be  inundated  v.uth  it  would  be  highly  difagreable.  The 
water  fhould,  therefore,  be  given  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  fhould  have  time  to  pafs  od  before  the  horfe 
is  ufed  on  the  road  ; and  if  he  be  deprived,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  of  it  during  the  day,  he  fhould  be  the  more  plentifully 
fupplied  with  it  during  the  night-time,  fo  as  not  to  create 
a violent  third,  which  can  only  b”  gratified,  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity that  happens,  at  the  expence  of  his  health,  or  perhaps 
his  exiftence. 

Sorry  fhould  we  have  been,  if,  after  much  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  this  difeafe,  we  fhould  have  difeovered  that  the 
above  praftice  of  depriving  horfes  almoft  entirely  of  water, 
though  cruel,  was  necedary  ; and  that  we  muft  acquicfce, 
with  painful  fenfations,  in  the  ufe  of  this  cudom.  We  are, 
on  the  contrary,  convinced  from  experience,  as  well  as  the 
mod  incontrovertible  reafoning,  that  the  praffice  is  as  de- 
ftruftive  and  pernicious,  as  it  is  cruel  and  unnatural  ; for 
we  are  aware,  the  fuggeftions  of  humanity  would  avail  but 
little,  where  an  oppofite  courfe  would  beft  ferve  the  intereds 
of  mankind  in  regard  to  this  animal : however,  they  are, 
fortunately  for  it,  not  incompatible : on  the  contrary,  all 
the  comforts  he  can  receive  will  btft  infure  his  life  and 
labours. 

It  fhould  be  recollefted  that  the  horfe  is  fed  on  the  dvyeft 
food,  as  corn,  beans,  bran,  hay,  &c.  and  this  requires,  to 
its  being  well  digeded,  a certain  portion  of  moidure,  which 
mud  be  either  derived  externally,  or  from  the  blood  ; and 
horfes  are  often  expefted  to  work  hard  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  to  fweat  and  perfpire  profufely,  and  digeft  their 
food  as  well,  without  any  water ; the  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  their  drynefs  and  third  mud  arrive  at  a pitch 
that  is  fcarcely  governable  ; and  to  thefe  caufes  we  may 
add,  as  contributing  to  the  mifehief,  the  hot,  crowded, 
low  dables  of  large  towns  and  cities,  where  they  are 
often,  in  confequence  of  fuch  treatment,  feizetl  with  va- 
rious inflammatory  complaints,  as  affeddions  of  the  limbs, 
eyes,  brain,  and  lungs,  and  other  difeafes.  They  are  fome- 
times  miferably  allowed  to  wet  their  mouths  on  the  road, 
and  this  is  deemed  fufficient  for  their  wants ; or  if  they  by 
any  accident  get  to  water,  the  confequences  enfue  that  we 
have  above  deferibed. 

With  chaifes  and  poft  coaches  are  ever  feen  the  greateft 
number  of  broken- winded  horfes,  becaufe  the  arrificial  and 
mifehievous  fyftem  purfued  by  the  drivers  of  fuch  vehicles  na- 
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turally  lead  to  it.  It  is  a pradUce  with  the  brewers’  dray- 
horfes,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  as  often  as 
they  come  home,  to  let  them  go  to  the  trough  and  drink 
their  fill  ; among  thefe,  broken- winded  horfes  are  very  rare, 
though  they  have  al!  the  water  they  can  defire. 

Wetting  horfes  all  over  with  cold  water,  wh  le  in  a pro- 
fufe  fweat,  we  believe  not  to  be  fo  injurious  a cuftom  as 
would  firft  appear,  if  the  law  for  its  application  is  undtr- 
ftood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  beneficial  and  refrefhing. 
Thofe  who  do  it  ftiould  be  apprifed  of  the  danger  of  carry- 
ing it  to  the  extent  that  would  chill  the  horfe,  when  the 
worft  confequences  would  often  ctifue  ; to  avoid  ill  effects, 
the  horfe,  after  this  bathing,  fhould  not  be  left  long  to  hand 
ftill  and  chill,  or  in  any  cold  place,  or  draft  of  air;  but  while 
his  Hein  is  yet  warm,  (as  in  the  cafe  of  a rcturn-chaife,)  he 
fhould  be  put  in,  and  drove  home,  till  again  perfpiration  is 
fully  induced  upon  theflein,  when  all  danger  would  be  pre- 
vented ; and  it  would  be  beft,  perhaps,  not  to  repeat  it,  at 
haft  to  the  fame  extent  on  his  arrival  home  : as  he  is  then  to 
ftand  ftill  in  the  ftable,  there  would  be  fome  rifle  of  inflamed 
lungs,  inflamed  feet,  or  the  gripes,  from  the  blood  being 
confined  in  the  interior  of  the  fyftem. 

Muddy'  water  is  often  conceived  to  be  beft  for  horfes,  and 
is  given  them  in  preference  by  fome  grooms.  A horfe,  how- 
ever, muft  arrive  at  an  extraordinary  degree  of  thiift  before 
he  would  touch  it  ; and  it  is  only  better,  as  being  in  gene- 
ral warmer,  havihg  been  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  and  is 
certainly  fafer  for  horfes  than  water  drawn  from  a cold 
fpring  or  deep  well ; the  contraft  of  temperature  being  tco 
great  with  the  hi  rfe  heated  by'  violent  exercife. 

When  the  caufe  of  any  difeafe  is  not  underftood,  the  theo- 
ries for  its  explanation  will  be  vague  and  unfarisfadfory,  and 
the  remedies  various,  often  oppofite,  and  almoft  infinite,  and 
fo  it  has  been  with  this  complaint ; for  there  is  nothing  can 
equal  the  abfurd  noftrums  recommended  in  books  of  farriery, 
in  this  complaint  in  particular,  as  well  as  in  fome  others  ; 
and  the  farthe-  we  go  back,  the  more  fure  and  found  is  the 
information  refpedfing  it.  The  ideas  of  the  R.omans  were 
coarfe  and  abfurd  ; but  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  it,  as  is  feen  by  the  following  tranfla- 
tion  given  by  Ruellius  “ Cum  in  pulmonilus  quid  rumpi  ccepe- 
rit,  hoc  vitium  Gratis  quafi  pulmonis  rupta  dixeris  ap- 

pellatur  and  it  is  afterwards  much  better  deferibed,  in  a 
chapter  given  by  Theomneftus  in  the  fame  work,  and  at 
confiderable  length,  too  much  fo  to  admit  of  being  inferted 
in  this  place.  Whether,  however,  the  term  Pulmonis  rupta 
did  really  convey  to  their  ideas  the  aAual  caufe  of  the  dilor- 
der,  may  be  doubted  by  the  context,  any  more  than  broken- 
wind  to  an  Engliftiman, or  C/6eu<z//ory(y'to  a Frenchman.  The 
ancients  appear  to  have  had  a belief  in  its  being  cured,  efpe- 
cially  before  it  became  inveterate;  the  remedies  they  mention, 
however,  may  be  fairlyfufpeAed  of  pofftflingany  fuch  power. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  more  uftfuily  to  the  pu- 
blic than  by  cautioning  them  agaii.ft  a common  praAice, 
efpecially  among  the  lower  order  of  borfe-dealers,  of  vio- 
lently fqueezing  the  wind-pipe  and  throat,  to  afeertain  if  a 
horfe  be  broken-winded,  which  is  often  attended  with  the 
moft  mifehievous  conftquences  ; the  cough  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  irritation  ufed,  and  this,  even 
in  cafes  of  broken  wind,  unlefs  in  the  laft  ftage  of  it,  when 
other  fymptoms  fufficiently  denote  it ; fo  that,  as  a criterion 
we  believe  it  to  be  of  little  value. 

A grey  poney  was  brought  to  the  Veterinary  College, 
during  the  profefforfliip  of  M.  St.  Bel  in  the  year  1791, 
w'ith  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  a copious  difeharge  of 
faliva  from  the  mouth,  and  a running  at  the  nofe  ; fo  far  it 
appeared  fomewhat  like  glanders  3 but  the  glands  under  the 
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jsw,  inJ  ail  the  external  parts  of  the  throat  ?/ere  free  from 

livt'Hug. 

The  difficulty  of  breatliing  was  confiderable,  and  threat- 
ened fufiheation  ; this  induced  us  to  fuppofe  fome  obftruc- 
tion  was  the  caufe,  either  in  the  noilrils,  fauces,  or  larynx. 

The  operation  of  broiichotomy  was  had  recourfe  to, 
whii-h  immediately  relieved  him:  prefent  fuffocation  being 
thus  prevented,  our  next  plan  was  to  remove  the  obftacle, 
which  we  imagined  might  be  in  the  nofe.  The  frontal 
bone  was  trepanned,  and  it  was  intended  to  trepan  the 
nafalbone,  but  this  was  not  executed,  for  the  pus  from  the 
former  found  its  way  through  into  the  nnfe,  and  the  nofe 
•was  injefted  every  day,  through  this  opening,  with  a warm 
decoifdion  of  herbs.  As  the  orifice  in  the  trachea  every 
da-y-  became  fmaller,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  in  the  canula, 
which  accidentally  a few  days  after  falling  out,  the  hotfc 
was  fiiffocated  and  expired.  On  opening  the  head,  there 
was  no  obftruftion  any  where  to  be  found ; on  o :ening  the 
larynx,  the  true  caufe  was  difeovertd. 

The  internal  membrane  that  lines  the  larynx,  or  wind- 
pipe, was  enlarged  or  diftended  with  a fluid,  in  a way  that 
prevented  the  admiffion  of  air.  This  membrane  was  de- 
tached from  the  fides  of  the  larynx,  and  fo  diltended,  that 
the  two  portions  met  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe, 
forming  two  hemifpherical  tumours,  which  aded  as  valves, 
and  completely  excluded  the  admiffion  of  air.  On  cutting 
into  thefe  tumours,  they  were  compofed  of  cellular  mem- 
branes diftended  by  a fmall  portion  of  fluid  : the  furrounding 
parts  did  not  bear  any  ma  ks  of  inflammation.  If  thefe  tu- 
mours had  formed  on  cue  fide  only,  they  might  have  been 
attributed,  perhaps,  to  fome  pundure,  or  fome  injury  from 
bleeding,  or  other  caufe  of  this  fort ; but  being  on  both 
fides  of  the  throat,  it  is  probable  both  fides  muft  have  been 
irritated,  to  produce  it,  and  nothing  fo  likely  as  violent 
compreffion  of  that  fort  we  fee  men  ufe  w'hen  they  propofe 
to  try  horfes  for  broken  wind  ; for  they  endeavour  to  fqueeze 
the  pipe  till  both  fides  meet,  otherwife  the  horfe  will  not 
cough,  or  only  nightly.  Since  this,  another  exadly  fimilar 
cafe  was  brought  to  one  of  the  (laughter  houfes  of  town, 
while  we  were  cafually  flaying  there,  and  the  horfe  was 
faid  to  die  of  fuffocation,  they  could  not  tell  why.  On  ex- 
amining the  larynx,  a fimilar  mifehief  was  difeovered. 

Daring  the  laft  fix  years,  we  have  opened  more  than  to 
horfes  that  were  broken  winded,  and  uniformly  found  the 
lungs  emphyfematous  : violent  breathing  and  appearances, 
in  every  refped  like  broken-wind,  attend  other  affedions 
where  the  lungs  are  injured,  as  in  large  abfceffcs  forming  in 
the  lungs,  water  thrown  out  in  the  cheft  in  roarers,  and 
even  violent  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body,  will  produce 
appearances  refembling  broken  wind,  which  again  difappear 
when  thofe  affedions  are  removed. 

When  the  ftomach  is  loaded,  efpecially  with  water,  all  the 
fymptoras  of  this  diforder  art  more  eafily  remarked,  efpeci- 
ally on  exercife  ; it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  moft  fure  means 
of  afeertaining  it;  and  on  this- account  horfes  with  this  com- 
plaint, are  in  general  kept  from  drinking  great  quantities  of 
water,  which  they  arc  much  difpofed  to  do,  probably  from 
the  fever  obferved  to  attend  the  complaint,  aridalfo,  perhaps 
from  the  blood  in  the  lunge  not  undergoing  fo  completely 
the  changes  it  ought  to  do  in  thatvifeus. 

Some  horfes  are  differently  affeded  in  broken  wind  to 
others ; the  refpiration  is  cpiickened  in  fome  without  much 
‘heaving,  and  the  abdomen  in  fuch  is  contraded  and  hard,  in- 
ftead  of  being  large  and  pendulous.  It  is  fometimes  attended 
with  a cough,  which  is  not  deep,  but  (hort  and  hard,  as  though 
the  lungs  refifted  perfedly  the  impulfe  of  this  exertion. 
On  exercife  the  cough  is  much  increafed,  after  which 
h«  feems  relieved  j the  head  in  coughing  is  held  low,  his 


reck  ftretched  out  as  though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  fotue- 
thing  from  his  throat : guafi  ojjicnla  devora^et  thefaCe 

has  a rigid  emaciated  appearance,  refembling,  though  lefs 
violent,  that  conftridion  wliicli  attends  lock  jaw.  The 
ey^es  are  often  yellow  from  diffufed  bile;  the  noftrils  dilated 
and  rigid.  The  appetite  is  not  affefted  by  it,  if  any  thing 
it  is  increafed. 

The  writer  of  this  article  endeavoured  to  rupture  the  cells 
of  the  lungs  of  a found  horfe,  by  inflating  them,  and  laying 
weights  upon  them,  and  found  that  no  moderate  preffufe 
would  doit;  indeed  when  removed  from  the  body  no  expe- 
riment couhd  be  very  fatisfafiory,  and  he  defifted  from  far- 
ther  experiments  with  thisdefign. 

BROKER.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  contefted  ; fome 
derive  it  from  the  French  broyer,  ‘ to  grind;”  others  from 
brocarder,  “ to  cavil,  or  riggle  others  deduce  broker  froin 
a trader  brokm,  and  that  from  the  Saxon  broc,  “ misfortune 
which  is  often  the  true  reafon  of  a man’s  breaking.  In  which 
view,  a broker  is  a broken  trader,  by  misfortune  ; and  it  is 
faid  that  none  but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to  that  em- 
ployment. 

Brokers  are  of  feveral  kinds ; exchange-brokers,  infu- 
rance-brokers,  flock-brokers,  and  pawn-brokers. 

Brokers,  exchange,  are  a fort  of  negociators,  whocor- 
trive,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  merchants  and 
tradefmen,  in  matters  of  money  or  merchandize,  for  which 
they  have  a fee  or  premium.  See  Exchange. 

Thefe,  in  our  old  law-books,  are  called  broggers,  and  in 
Scotland,  broccarii,  i.  e.  according  to  Skene,  mediators  Or 
interceffors  in  any  contraft,  &c.  See  Proxeneta. 

They  make  it  their  bulinefs  to  know  the  alteration  ofthe 
courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how  it  goes,  and 
to  notify  to  thofe  who  have  money  to  receive  or  pay  beyond 
fea,  who  are  proper  perfons  for  negotiating  the  exchange 
with  : and  when  the  matter  is  accomplifhed,  that  is,  when 
the  money  is  paid,  they  have  for  brokage,  two  (hillings  per 
tool,  fterling. 

Thefe,  by  the  ftatutes  of  8 and  9 William  III.  6 Ann.  c. 
16.  are  to  be  licenfcd  in  London  by  the  lord-mayor  and 
aldermen,  who  adminifter  an  oath,  and  take  bond  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  office  : and  any  perfon  afting  with- 
out fuch  a licence  and  admiffion,  is  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of 
500I.  and  perfons  employing  them  forfeit  50I.  This  is  alfo 
the  cafe  at  Briftol,  by  flat.  3 Geo.  II.  c.  31.  They  are  alfo 
to  regifter  contrails,  &c.  under  the  like  penalty  : and  not  to 
deal  for  themfelves  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200I.  They  are 
likev/ife  to  carry  about  with  them  a filver  medal,  having  the 
king’s  arms  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  &c.  and  to  pay  403. 
a year  to  the  chamber  of  the  city. 

In  France  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  their  ex- 
change brokers  were  called  “ courtiers  de  change  but  by 
an  arret  of  council  in  1639,  name  was  changed  for  that 
mo_re  creditable  one  of  “ agent  de  change,  banque,  et  fi- 
nance ;”  and  in  the  beginning  ot  the  i8th  century,  to  render 
the  office  ftill  more  honourable,  the  tide  of  “ king’s  counfel- 
lors”  was  added. 

At  Grand  Cairo,  and  fevefal  places  of  the  Levant,  the 
Arabs,  who  do  the  office  of  exchange  brokers,  arc  called 
'*  confuls  the  manner  of  whofe  negociating  with  the  Euro- 
pean merchants  has  fomething  in  it  fo  very  particular,  that 
wc  have  referred  it  to  a diftinft  article. 

The  exchange-brokers  at  Amfterdam,  called  “ makclaers” 
are  of  two  kinds ; the  one,  like  the  Englifh,  called  “ fworn 
brokers,”  becaufe  of  the  oath  they  take  before  the  burgo- 
mafters  ; but  the  owners  negotiate  without  any  commiffion, 
and  are  called  “ walking  brokers.” — The  firfl  are  in  number 
395  5 whereof  37^  are  Chrittians,  and  20  Jews ; the  others 
are  nearly  double  that  number ; fo  that  in  ,Amfterdam  there 

are 
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are  nearly  rooo  exchange  brokers. — The  difference  between 
the  two  confifts  in  this  j that  the  books  and-perfons  of  the 
former  are  allowed  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ; 
whereas,  in  cafe  of  difpiite,  the  latter  are  difowncd,  and  their 
barcrains  difannulled. 

The  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange  brokers  of  Amfterdam  is 
fixed  by  two  regulations  of  l6ij.  and  1623,  with  regard  to 
matters  of  exchange,  to  eighteen  fols  for  100  livres  de  gros, 
or  600  florins,  i.  e.  thre<  fols  for  lOQ  florins ; payable,  half  by 
the  drawer,  and  half  by  the  perfon  who  pays  the  money. 
But  cuftom  has  made  confiderable  alterations  herein. 

The  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  are  the  chief  brokers 
throughout  molt  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the  Indies.  In 
Perfia,  all  affairs  are  tranfafted  by  a fort  of  brokers  whom 
they  call  “ delal,”  i.  e.  “ great  talkers.”  The  manner  of 
making  their  contrafts  is  very  Angular,  and  has  been  explain- 
ed under  the  article  Banians. 

The  French  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  brokers  ; one  for  the 
fervice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufaiflurers,  artificers, 
and  workmen.  The  bufinefs  of  the  former  is  to  facilitate 
the  fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefale  and  mer^cantile  way  ; that 
of  the  other,  to  procure  the  goods  wanted  for  manufadfurers, 
artificers,  &c.  or  to  fell  their  goods  when  made.  At  Paris 
there  is  fcarce  a company  of  tradefmen,  or  even  mechanics, 
but  have  their  brokers,  who  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their 
body,  and  make  it  their  foie  bufinefs  to  negociatcin  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  goods  to  which  fuch  company  is  by  llatutes 
reftrained.  There  are  brokers  for  drapery,  brokers  for  gro- 
cery,, brokers  for  mercery,  &c.  There  are  even  brokers 
for  tanners,  curriers,  cutlers,  and  the  like.  Didt.of  Comm. 

Brokers,  infurance  or  policy,  are  agents  who  tranfadl  the 
bufinefs  of  infurance  between  the  merchant  or  party  infured 
and  the  underwriters  or  infurers.  Thefe  infurance  brokers, 
from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  ought  to  be,  and  in- 
deed generally  are,  perfons  of  refpedlabihty  and  honour,  in 
whom  unlimited  confidence  may  be  repofed.  To  the 
broker  the  merchant  looks  for  the  regularity  of  the  con- 
trail, and  a proper  fcledlion  of  refponfible  underwriters; 
and  to  him’  alfo,  the  underwriters-  look  for  a fair  and  candid 
difclofure  of  all  material  circumftances  affedling  the  rifle,  and 
for  the  payment  of  their  premiums.  There  is  ufually  an 
open  account  between  each  broker,  and  every  underwriter, 
with  whom  he  has  much  dealing.  In  this  account  the 
broker  makes  himfelf  debtor  to  the  underwriter  for  all  pre- 
miums, and  takes  credit  for  all  Ioffes  to  which  the  under- 
writer is  liable,  and  which  the  broker  is  authorifed.to  receive. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  underftood,  that  by  the  ufage  of  trade 
in  London,  the  underwriters  give  credit  only  to  the  broker 
for  their  premiums,  and  can  refort  only  to  him  for  payment  j 
and  that  he  alone,  and  not  the  underwriters,  can  recover  the 
premiums  from  the  infured.  This  point,  however,  has  never 
been  fettled  by, any  judicial  determination.  But  though 
the  underwriter  thus  looks  to  the  broker  for  bis  premium,., 
and  though  the  broker  in  his  account  with  the  underwriter, 
takes  credit  for  the  Ioffes  and  returns  of  premiums,  which 
he  is  authorifed  to  receive  from  the  underwriter  ; yet,  fuch 
Ioffes  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a debt  from  the  underwriter 
to  the  broker.  In  the  cafe  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a policy 
broker,  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ( 23  Geo.  Ill, ) held,  that 
though  credit  for  the  premiums  mull  be  given  to  the  broker, 
becaufe  the  underwriters  know  nothing  of  the  principals ; 
yet,  that  they  could  not  fet  off  the  Ioffes  or  returns  of 
premium  due  to  the  principals,  and  which  they  only  could 
fue,for,  againfta  debt  due. from  the  defendants  to  the  bank- 
rupt. In  this  cafe,  the  defendants  had  no  commiffion  del 
credere.  ; In  a fubfequent  cafe,  where  the  a£lion  was  brought 
by  the  afljgnees  o£  an  underwriter  againft  the  faftor,  it  was 


determined  (26  Gee.  III.)  that  the  defendani:  might'fet  off 
Ioffes  upon  policies  fubferibed  by  the  bankrupt,  and  due  to 
the  defendant’s  correfpondents ; but  there  the  defendant  had 
a commiffion  del  credere,  which,  lord  Mansfield  faid,  made 
him  liable  to  his  correfpondents  for  Ioffes,  without  firft  bring- 
ing an  aftion  on  the  policy  againft  the  underwriter. 

Where  the  luerchant  happens  to  refide  at  a diftance  from 
the  place  where  he  means  to  be  infured,  the  policy  is  ufually 
effcfled  by  the  mediation  of  bis  agent  or  correfpondent 
there,  who,  if  he  be  not  a broker,  employs  one,  and  gives  him 
all  neceffary  inllruftions.  In  order  to  his  being  an  agent  in 
fuch  a cafe,  he  mull  either  have  exprefs  dirtdlions  from  the 
principal  to  caufe  the  infurance  to  be  made,  or  elfe  it  mull 
be  a duty  arifing  from  tlie  nature  of  his  correfpondence 
with  the  principal.  And  no  genera!  authority  which  he 
may  have  in  relation  to  a fliip  or  goods,  will  make  him  an 
agent  for  the  purpofe  of  infuring,  on  behalf  of  the  parties  in- 
terefted.  However,  though  one  man  cannot,  in  general, 
compel  another  againft  his  confent  to  become  an  agent  for 
procuring  an  infurance  to  be  effedled  for  him,  there  are  three 
cafes,  in  which  an  order  to  infnre  mull  be  complied  with  ; 
as,  JirJl,  where  an  agent  has  effects  of  his  principal  in  his 
hands  j fecondly,  where  he  has  been  in  the  pradlice  of  making  • 
infurances,  and  has  given  no  notice  to  difeontinue ; and, 
thirdly,  where  he  accepts  bills  of  lading  fent  him  on  condi- 
tion to  infure. 

To  the  office  of  agent  or  broker,  great  refponfibility 
attaches ; and,,  in  the  execution  of  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
to  conduft  himfelf  with  the  greateft  fidelity,  punftuality, 
and  circumfpeift’on.  For  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  where 
a man,  either  by  an  exprefs  or  implied  undertaking,  engages 
to  do  an  a£l  for  another,  and  he  either  wholly  negltils  to  do 
it,  or  docs  it  improperly  or  unflcilfully,  an  adlign  on  the  cafe 
will  lie  againft  him  to  recover  a fatisfaftion  for  the  lofs  or 
damage  refulting  front  his  negligence,  or  want  of  fleill.  - 
Hence,  if  a merchant  here  accept  an  order  from  his  corref- 
pondent  abroad  to  caufe  an  infurance  to  be  made,  but  limits  • 
the  broker  to  too  fmall  a premium,  in  confequence  of  which 
no  infurance  can  be  effedled  ; he  is  liable  to  make  good  the  ■ 
lofs  to  his  correfpondent ; for  though,  it  is  his  duty  to  get  the 
infurance  done  ac  as  low  a premium  as  poffible,  yet,  he  has 
no  right  fo  to  limit  the  premium,  as  to  prevent  the  infurance  • 
from  being  cffeAed.  And  even  a voluntary  agent,  who  has 
no  profpeft  of  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  is  liable,  pro- 
vided that  betakes  any  ftep  in  the  bufinefs. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  agent,  in  tranfacling  the 
bufinefs  of  infurances,  to  condudl  himfelf  with  fidelity  and 
pundftuality  towards  his  employer,  but  he  is  alfo  bound  to  ’ 
obferve  the  ftriAeft  veracity  and  candour  towards  the  infurer: 
for  any  fraud  or  concealment  on  his  part  will  avoid  the 
policy,  even  though  the  infured  be  altogether  ignorant  and 
innocent  refpeSing  it. 

In  an  adlion  againft  an  agent,  or  broker,  whether  for  negli« 
gence  or  unflcilfulnefs  in  effeding  an  infurance,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  recover  10  the  fame  amount  as  he  might  have  reco- 
vered againft  the  underwriters,  if  the  policy  bad  been  properly 
effeded.  But  he  can  only  recover  what,  in  point  of  /aw, 
he  might  have  recovered  on  the  policy  j and  not  what  the 
indulgence  or  liberality  of  the  underwriters  might  probably 
have  induced  them  to  pay.  In  fuch  an  adion,  the  agent  may- 
avail  himfelf  of  every  defence,  fuch  as  fraud,  deviation,  non- 
compliance  with  warranties,  &c.  which  the  underwriters 
might  have  fet  up  in  an  adion  on  the  policy  : but  if  the 
agent  ad  in  the  ufual  manner,  it  will  be  deemed  fufficient.' 

There  are  many  reafons  why  an  agent  or  broker  ought  not 
to  be  an  infurer.  He  becomes  too  much  interdled  to  fettle 
with  fairnefs  She  rate  of  premium,  the  amount  of  partial 
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Ioffes,  &c.;  and  though  he  (hould  not  himfelf  occafion  any  un- 
neceffary  delay  or  obllacle  to  the  payment  of  a lofs,  he  will 
not  be  over-anxious  to  remove  the  doubts  of  others : befidcs, 
he  ought  not,  by  underwriting  the  policy,  to  deprive  the 
parties  of  his  unbiaffed  teftimony,  in  cafe  of  difpute. 

If  an  agent  or  broker,  meaning  to  appropriate  the  pre- 
mium to  himfelf,  and  take  the  chance  of  a fafe  arrival,  re- 
prtfent  to  his  employer  that  an  infurance  has  been  effected 
agreeably  to  his  inftruitions,  the  principal  may  maintain 
trover  for  the  policy  againft  the  agent  or  broker;  and,  upon 
proof  of  a lofs,  he  lhall  recover  to  the  fame  amount  as  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  againft  the  underwriters, 
if  a policy  had  been  effefted.  Marlhallon  Infurance,  vol.  i. 
See  Insurance  and  Policy. 

Brokers,  piece,  a iort  of  petty  dealers  in  drapery,  who 
fell  fragments  or  remnants  of  cloths,  fluffs,  filks,  and  the  like, 
at  under  price. 

Brokers,  y?oiT^,  are  thofe  employed  to  buy  and  fell  (liares 
in  the  joint  (lock  of  a company  or  corporation  j and  alfo,  in 
the  public  funds.  The  negociations,  &c.  of  thefe’brokers 
are  regulated  by  ftat.  6 Geo,  1.  cap.  i8.  and  7 & lo  Geo.  II. 
cap.  8.  which,  among  other  things,  ena£l,  that  contracts 
in  the  nature  of  wagers,  &c.  incur  a penalty  of  ^ool.  and 
by  the  fale  of  (lock,  of  which  the  feller  is  not  poffcffed,  and 
which  he  does  not  transfer,  a forfeit  of  tool. ; and  contracts 
for  fale  of  any  ftock,  of  which  the  contractors  are  not  aCtually 
poffefled,  or  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  are  void,  and  the 
parties  agreeing  to  fell.  See.  incur  a penalty  of  500I.;  and  that 
brokers  keep  a book,  in  which  all  contracts,  with  their  dates, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  (hall  be  entered,  on 
pain  of  50I.  : thefe  enaCtmerits,  however,  are  little  regarded 
by  the  gamblers  in  the  public  funds.  See  Stock-jobbing. 

Brokers  of  houfehold  furniture.  See  Appraisers. 

Brokers,  pawn,  are  perfons  who  keep  (hops,  and  let 
out  money  to  neceffitous  people  upon  pledges,  for  the  molt 
part  on  exorbitant  intereft.  Thefeare  more  properly  called 
pawn-takers,  or  tally-men,  fometimes  fripers,  or  friperers. 

Of  thefe  is  to  be  underftood  the  ftatute  of  i Jac.  I,  c.  21. 
by  which  it  is  enaCted,  that  the  fale  of  goods,  wrongfully 
gotten,  to  any  broker  in  London,  Weftminfter,  Southwark, 
or  within  two  miles  of  London,  lhall  not  alter  the  property 
thereof.  If  a broker,  having  received  fnch  goods,  fhall  not, 
upon  the  requeft  of  the  right  owner,  truly  difeover  them, 
how  and  when  he  came  by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  con- 
veyed, he  fhall  forfeit  the  double  value  thereof  to  the  faid 
owner. 


But  tnere  are  feveral  excellent  regulations  refpeCling  pawn- 
brokers of  later  date.  By  ftat.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  pawn- 
brokers  are  annually  to  take  out  a licence  on  a lol.  (lamp, 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  5k  in  any  other  part  of  th<j 
kingdom,  for  each  ftiop  kept,  under  a penalty  of  70I.  By 
Ifat.  29  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  confirmed  by  ftats.  3 r Geo.  III. 
c.  5^-  a'ld  33  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  pawnbrokers  are  allowed 
the  following  rates  of  profit  for  intereft  and  warehoufe- 
room.  For  every  pledge  upon  which  there  has  not  been  lent 
above  23.  6d.  one  half-penny,  for  anytime  during  which  the 
laid  pledge  (hall  remain  in  pawn,  not  exceeding  one  month, 
and  the  fame  for.  every  month  afterwards,  including  the 
current- month  in  which  fnch  pledge  (hall  be  redeemed; 
or  5s.,  one  penny ; for  7s.  6d.,  one  penny  half-penny  ; for 
JOS.,  two-pence;  for  123.  6d.,  two-pence  half-penny ; for 
15s.,  three.pence  ; for  17s.  6d.,  tliree-pence  half-penny  ; for 
il.,  tour-pence;  and  fo  on  progreffively  and  in  p'-ooortion 
for  any  fum  not  exceeding  40s.  ; and  for  every  fum  exceed- 
ing 40s.  and  not  exceeding  j ol.,  at  the  rate  of  3d.  nd  no 
more  for  the  loan  of  every  20s.  of  fuch  money  lenay  the 
mouth  ; and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  fraaional  fum  h 


party  applying  for  the  redemption  of  goods  pawned,  within 
i'even  days  after  the  expiration  of  any  month,  iriay  redeem 
them  without  paying  any  thing  for  the  feven  days  ; and  ap- 
plying after  feven  days,  and  within  fixteen  days,  pays  the 
profit  for  one  month  and  the  half  of  another  month  ; but 
after  the  expiration  of  the  firft  fourteen  days,  the  pawn- 
broker may  take  for  the  whole  month.  He  is  required  to 
make  entries,  and  to  give  duplicates.  Any  perfon  fraudu- 
lently pawning  the  goods  of  another,  and  convitled  before 
a juliice,  (hall  forfeit  20s.  and  the  value  of  the  goods  pawned. 
Sec.  to  be  afeertained  by  the  juftiee  ; and  on  failure  of  pay- 
ment, be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correftion  for  not  more 
than  three  months,  nor  lefs  than  one  month,  and  be  pub- 
licly whipped  ; the,  forfeitures  being  applied  to  the  fatis- 
fcdlion  of  the  injured  party,  and  the  defraying  of  cods,  and 
the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  Any  perfon 
counterfeiting  or  altering  a duplicate,  may  be  fetzed  and 
taken  before  a juliice,  v;ho  is  to  commit  the  offender  to  the 
houfe  of  correction  for  not  more  than  three  months,  nor 
lefs  than  one.  If  a perfon  fhall  offer  to  pawn  any  goods, 
refufing  to  give  a fatisfadlory  account  of  himfelf  and  the 
goods  ; or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpetl  that  f.'ie  goods  are 
llolen  ; or  if  any  perfon,  not  entitled,  fliall  attempt  to  re- 
deem goods  pawned  ; they' may  be  taken  before  a juilice  for 
examination  : and  if  it  appear  that  the  goods  were  llolen  or 
illegally  obtained  ; or  that  the  perfon  attempting  to  redeem 
them  has  no  title  or  pretence  to  the  Lme,  the  juliice  is  to 
commit  him  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  provided 
the  nature  of  the  offence  (hall  authorize  fuch  commitment  by 
any  other  law ; or  otherwife,  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
nor  lefs  than  one.  A juliice  may  grant  a fearch- warrant, 
and  a peace-officer  break  open  doors,  and  reftore  the  goods, 
if  found,  to  the  owner.  If  pawn -brokers  refufe  to  deliver 
up  goods  pledged  within  one  year,  on  tender  of  the  money 
lent  and  intereft,  a juliice  is  empowered,  on  conviftion,  to 
commit  them  till  the  goods  be  delivered  up,  or  reafonablc 
fatisfaftion  be  obtained.  Goods  may  be  fold  by  public 
auftion  after  the  expiration  of  one  year;  being  expofed  to 
public  view,  and  catalogues  of  them  publifhed,  and  two  ad- 
vertifements  of  fale  by  the  pawnbroker  to  be  inferted  in  fome 
newfpaper,  two  days  at  lealt  before  the  firft  day’s  fale,  under 
penalty  of  5I.  to  the  owner.  Pawnbrokers,  receiving  notice 
from  the  owners  of  goods  before  the  expiration  of  a year, 
are  not  allowed  to  difpofe  of  them,  till  after  the  expiration 
of  three  months  from  the  end  of  the  faid  year.  They  are 
to  enter  an  account  of  fales  in  their  books  of  all  goods 
pawned  for  upwards  of  los  ; and  the  overplus,  in  cafe  of 
fale,  fhall,  upon  demand  within  three  years,  be  paid  to  the 
owner,  neceffary  intereft,  coils,  &c.  being  deduced  ; and 
refufal  to  pay  the  overplus  (hall  incur  a forfeiture  of  treble 
the  fum  lent,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs.  Pawnbrokers  fhall 
not  purchafe  goods  in  their  cuftody,  or  fuffer  them  to  be  re- 
deemed for  that  purpofe  ; nor  lend  money  to  any  perfon  ap- 
pearing to  be  under  twelve  years  of  age,  or  intoxicated,  or 
purchafe  duplicates  of  other  pawnbrokers,  or  buy  any 
goods  before  eight  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  feven  in  the 
evening  ; nor  receive  any  goods  in  pawn  before  eight  in  the 
forenoon,  or  after  nine  at  night,  between  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-day  ; and  before  feven  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  ten 
at  night,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  except  the  even- 
ings of  Saturday,  and  thofe  preceding  Good  Friday  and 
Chriftmas  day  ; nor  carry  on  the  trade  on  any  Sunday, 
Good  Friday,  or  Chriftmas  day.  Pawnbrokers  are  to  place 
in  their  fhops,  a table  of  rates  allowed  by  this  adl ; and 
they  are  required  to  have  their  Chriftian  and  I'urname,  and 
bufinefs,  written  over  the  door,  under  a penalty  of  lol.  half 
to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor.  Pawnbrokers  offend- 
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insf  againft  tliis  in  cafes  where  no  penalty  is  provided, 
(ball  for  every  cfience  forfeit  5I,  leviable  by  diftreff,  half 
to  ihe  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor.  Complaint  (hall,  in 
all  cafes,  be  made  within  twelve  months.  This  aft  does  not 
cxcend  to  pledges  for  money  above  10’.,  nor  to  perfons  lend- 
ing money  tipon  poods  at  ^5  per  cent,  interelf. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eflab'idied  by 
authority  for  the  letting  out  money  in  pawns,  calUd 
“ mounts  of  piety  an  honourable  title,  like  that  of  the 
“ charitable  corporation,”  but  little  becoming  fnch  iiilf'tn- 
tions ; inafmuch  as  the  loan  is  not  gratis.  In  fime  parts  of 
Italy,  they  have  likewife  “ mounts  of  piety”  of  another 
kind,  wherein  they  only  receive  ready  money,  and  return  it 
again,  with  interelf  at  fo  much  per  annum.  At  Bologna, 
they  have  fevera!  fueh  “mounts;”  which  are  dtlfinguiOied 
into  frank  and  perpetual  j the  interefl  ot  the  formei  is  only 
four  per  cent.  ; in  the  latter,  feven. 

BROKERAGE,  the  fee  paid  to  a Broker. 

BROKRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the 
country  of  Candeidi ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Burhanpour. 

BROLO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Pati. 

BROMBERG,  a town  of  Polilh  Prnffia,  feated  on  the 
river  Bro,  called  nlfo  Bidgojl,  which  fee. 

BROME,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  a poet  of  the 
ryth  century,  was  attorney  of  the  lord  mayor’s  court  of 
London  in  the^reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  wrote  the  great- 
ell  number  of  the  fongs  and  epigrams  that  were  publilhed 
in  favour  of  the  royalilfs,  and  againit  the  “ rump,”  in  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  during  the  rebellion.  Thefe, 
with  his  epiffles  and  epigrams,  tranllated  from  different  au- 
thors, were  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  after  the  refforation. 
He  alfo  publilhed  a verfion  of  Horace,  and  left  behind 
him  a comedy  entitled  “ The  Cunning  Lovers.”  He  alfo 
publilhed  two  volumes  in  8vo.  of  the  plavs  of  Richard 
Brome,  a'dramatre  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  who 
had  been  originally  a menial  fervant  to  the  celebrated  Ben 
Jonfon.  One  of  the  plays  of  R.  Brome,  cal'ed  “ The  Jo- 
vial Crew,”  was  not  long  ago  revived,  and  fuccefsfiilly  ex- 
hibited. He  died  in  165^.  The  editor  of  his  plays, 
A.  Brome,  was  born  in  1620,  and  died  in  1666.  Biog. 
Dram. 

Brome,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  I.unebiirgh-Zeli,  feated  on  the  Ohre,  and  belong- 
ing to  a jurifdiftion  of  the  fame  name,  which  comprehends 
a part  of  the  marlhy  foreft  of  Dromling. 

Brome gr<^,  in  Botany.  See  Brohus. 

BROMELIA,  (in  memory  of  Olaus  Brome!,  a Swede,  au- 
thor of  Lupolo^ia, Stock.  1687,  l2n.-5.  and  Chlori’sGothica, 
1694,  8vo.)  m Botany,  Linn.  gen.  09^.  Reich.  427.  Sebreb. 
450.  Clafs,  hexandria  monogynia.p  i .it.  Ord.  (oranaria.  Bro- 
melim.  Julf. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  three-cornered,  fuperior,  per- 
manent ; fegments  three,  ovate.  Cor.  either  monopetalous 
with  three  deep  divifions,  or  of  three  petals,  narrow,  lance- 
olate, ereft,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Nectary,  adhering  to 
each  petal  above  the  bafe,  converging.  Siam,  filaments  fix, 
awl-fhaped,  fhortcr  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  recep- 
tacle. Linn.  Schreh.,  on  the  corolla  or  caly cine  glands.  Bofe., 
on  caly  cine  glands  produced  above  .the  germ  (thence  in  fame  de- 
gree  gynandrous  ?)  Juff.  Anthers  ereft,  arrow-fhaped. 
Pyi.  gtrm  inferior;  Ityle  fimple,  thread-lhaptd,  the  length 
of  the  Itamens;  ftigma  obtufe,  trifid.  Pericarp,  a berry  or  cap- 
fule,  one  or  three-celled.  Seeds,  fomewhat  oblong,  obtufe. 

Eff.  Char.  Calyx  trifid,  fuperior.  Cor.  with  neftareous 
fcales  at  the  bafe. 

♦ Flowers  on  a common  receptacle  ; corolla  monopetalous. 
VOL.  V. 


Species,  i.  B.  Ananas,  pine-apple.  (La  Marck  III.  PI- 
323.)  *■  Leaves  ciliate-fpinous,  (harp  poirted  ; fpike  co- 

mofe.”  Linn.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Root-leaves  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  broad, 
channelled,  often  a little  glaucous.  Stem  fhort,  cylinoric, 
thick,  leafy.  Spike  glomerate,  denfe,  fcaly,  oval  or  con’C, 
crowned  with  a tu(t  of  haves,  fimilar  to  the  root  ar.d 
Pccm  leaves,  but  fmaher.  Floavers  bluifli,  ftffile,  fmall,  and 
fcatterecl  upon  the  common,  th'ck,  fl-fliy  receptacle.  Germ, 
half  buried  in  the  fubllaiice  of  the  receptacle,  which,  after 
the  flowers  fall  off,  increafes  in  fize,  and  becomes  a fuccu- 
lent  fruit,  covered  on  all  Tides  with  fmall  tr'angular  fcales, 
and  refembiing  the  Itrobile  of  the  genus- Pinus,  whence  its 
common  Eiicrlifh  name  is  derived.  It  is  a native  of  South 
America,  and  is  faid  to  be  fouiid  alfo  in  Africa  and  th.e  Eail 
L-dies.  2.  B.  Karatas.  Linn.  “ Leaves  ereft,  foiig,  narrow  ; 
flowers  itlTile,  aggregate,  fubradica!.  Root  perennial,  fi- 
brous, blackifh.  Leaves  fmoolh,  light-green,  difpofed  in 
a kir  d of  circle,  and  leaving  a large  open  (pace  in  the  mid- 
dle. Flowers  numerous,  purple,  or  bluifh,  fcfTile  on  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  forming  a clofe,  orbicular,  convex 
group.  Calyx  germ  covered  v,'itli  a ferruginous  down. 
Carol.  ftinneJ  fhaped.  Pericarp,  berry  evate,  three-celled, 
very  flelhy,  fucculent,  of  an  agreeable,  acidulous  le, 
when  ripe.  Seeds  oblong.  La  Merck,  from  the  MSS.  of 
Piumier.  A native  of  South  America  and  the  Well  In- 
dies. 3.  B.  hemifphertca.  La  Marck.  “ Subcaulefcent ; 
flowers  feflile,  difpofed  in  a clofe  hemifphencal  group. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding;  but  the  leaves  are  more 
open  and  fliorter  ; and  the  root,  when  the  plant  is  in  frufti- 
fication,  throws  up  a very  (hort  ftem.  La  Marck  fuppofes 
that  the  humilis  of  Linnseus  is  only  a variety  of  the  hemifphe- 
rica,  of  a fmaller  fize,  with  fewer  flowers,  and  lefs  pleafant 
fruit.  A native  of  Mexico. 

'■*  Flowers  upon  diftinft  receptacles,  with  polypetalous 
corollas ; the  proper  bromelias  of  Piumier. 

4.  B.  Pinguin.  Linn.  “ Leaves  ciliate-fpinous,  fharp- 
pointed  ; raceme  terminal.”  ( La  Merck.  liluftr.  PI.  223. 
Goert.  PI.  ii. fruit  ) Refcmbling  B.  ananas  in  general  habit. 
Root  perennial.  Leaves  five  or  fix  feet  long,  according  to 
Jacquin,  mere  thorny  than  thofe  of  B.  ananas,  green  above, 
and  covered  with  a whitilh  powder  beneath  ; the  inner  ones 
red  and  fliorter  than  the  others,  cylindric,  thick,  firm, 

two  or  three  feet  high,  pubefeent,  furrounded  by  the  red 
interior  leaves.  Scales  pale  red,  or  whit'lh,  diminilhing  in 
fize  as  they  approach  ihe  fummit  of  the  ftem.  Flowers  rofe- 
coloured,  feflile,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  fcalcs,  and  form- 
ing a beautiful,  pyramidal  Ipike.  Fruit  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut,  ovate-pyramidal,  obfeurrly  three-cornered,  three- 
cellcd,  covered  with  a thick  fuberofe-flcftiy  rind,  rugged, 
with  confluent  dots,  ani  terminated  by  the  permanent,  trifid 
ftigma  refembling  a tuft  of  fmall  leaves.  The  fruit  is  de» 
feribed  by  La  Marck  as  a capfule,  but  is  faid  by  Brown 
(Jamaic.)  to  have  an  agreeable  fweet  pulp,  joined  with 
fuch  a (harpnefs,  that,  if  luft'ered  to  continue  in  the  mouth* 
it  will  caufc  the  blood  to  ooze  from  the  palate  and  gums. 
A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Defeription  chiefly  from  I, a 
Marck.  h.  nudicaulis.  “ Radical  leaves  dentate  fpinoas  j 
ftem  leaves  very  entire.”  Linn.  Root  perennial,  parafitical, 
attaching  itfelf  to  the  trunks  of  large  trees.  Root-leaves  two 
feet  long,  three  inches  broad,  ftiff,  concave,  Imuoth,  green, 
pointed,  and  edged  with  ftrong  black  fpincs.  Stem  cylin- 
dric,  firm,  thick,  two  or  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
fhort  down,  which  generally  gives  it  a w hitifli  colour,  though 
itis  fometimes  almoft  entirely  red.  Stem-leaves  or /coles  ob- 
long, very  entire,  part  red  or  purple,  part  whitilh.  Flow- 
ers fpiksd,  rofe-coloured,  fftfilc,  not  accompanied  by  fcales, 
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whence  its  trival  name,  and  by  which  it  is  fo  clearly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  preceding,  that  it  ought  to  form  part  of 
the  fpecific  character.  Berries  ovate,  of  a bright  red  co- 
lour, Its  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  European  dipfacus,  or 
tcafel,  retain  the  water  from  rain  and  dew,  and  afford  a deli- 
cious draught  to  the  hunter  and  traveller  in  its  native  fcorch- 
ing  climate.  Common  in  the  woods  of  the  W^eft  Indies, 
and  fent  from  the  coafl.  of  Guinea  to  Mr.  Miller.  6.  B. 
fpicata.  La  March.  “ Radical  leaves  fhort  and  fpinous ; 
Item-leaves  very  long  and  very  entire,  without  fpines.” 
Burm.  Am'-r.  Root-leaves  lanceolate,  fharp-pointed,  itri- 
ated,  covered  beneath  with  a whitifh  powder,  and  a little 
enlarged  at  the  bafe.  Stent  or  Stems  cylindric,  firm,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  finger.  Stem-leaves  fword-fhaped,  pen- 
dent. Flowers  of  a beautiful  red,  in  a clofe  pyramidal 
fpike.  BraBes  lanceolate.  CoroMa  three-petalled  ; petals 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  ending  in  a fmall  purple  point. 
Stamens  white,  included  in  the  corolla.  Native  of  Martinico. 
7.  B.  lingulata.  Linn.  “ Leaves  ferrate-fpinou.s,  obtufe  ; 
fpikes  alternate.”  Mill.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Root-leaves^ 
fome  almoff  lying  on  the  ground,  others  upright,  pale 
green,  concave,  many  of  them  roiled  up  into  the  fhape  of  a 
horn,  and  terminated  by  a fhort  blunt  point.  Stem  four  feet 
high.  Stem-leaves  alternate,  oblong,  pointed,  concave, 
without  fpines.  Spikes,  one  terminal,  the  others  in  the  ax- 
ils of  the  fcales,  or  upper  leaves  of  the  ftem,  Flowers 
fmall,  feffile.  Berries  xowni,  with  a fmall  point,  in  fim pie  ra- 
cemes, of  a bright  coral  red.  Seeds  fmall,  oblong,  reddifh. 
A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  8.  B.  hraBeata.  Wdld. 
“ Leaves  ferrate-fpinous ; bradtes  ovate-lanceolate ; fcape 
elongated  ; raceme  compound  ; branchlets  fubdivided  ; flow- 
er feflile.”  Swartz.  Root  perennial,  parafitical.  BraBes 
fcarlet,  membranaceous,  very  entire.  9.  B.  paniculigera. 
Willd.  “ Leaves  ferrate-fpinous ; bradtes  lanceolate*;  ra- 
ceme compound ; branchlets  fubdivided  ; flower  peduncled.” 
Swartz.  Scape  more  than  a foot  high.  BraBes  fcarlet, 
alternate,  membranaceous,  half  a foot  long.  Raceme  two  feet 
long,  ereft.  Per/anc/er  an  inch  long,  tomentofe.  lO.Yt.Chry- 
J'antba.'^xWA.  “ Leaves  ferrate-fpinous  ; braftes  lanceolate, 
toothed;  raceme  fub-compound,  fhorter  than  the  leaves ; flow- 
ers peduncled.”  Raceme  a toot  long,  compound  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  yellow.  Peduncles  fmooth.  BraBes  flirivelling. 
II.  B.  Acanga.  Linn.  “ Panicle  diffufe  ; leaves  ciliate-fpi- 
nous,  fharp-pointed,  recurved.”  Native  of  Brazil.  This 
fpecies,  which  appeared  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum,  was  omitted  in  the  fecond,  from  a doubt  whether 
it  is  fpecifically  diftinft  from  B.  Karatas  ; but,  on  farther 
confideration,  it  was  replaced  by  Linnteus  himfelf  in  the  Syf- 
tema  Naturae,  and  has  been  admitted  by  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tors of  the  Species  Plantarum,  but  is  not  noticed  by  La 
Marck. 

Plumier,  and  the  other  older  botanifts,  divided  this  genus 
into  three  ; Anana,  Karata,  and  Bromelia.  The  flowers  of 
the  Anana,  fays  Juflieu,  are  in  a clofe  fpike,  on  a fcape 
which  is  leafy  at  top  ; as  the  fpike  ripens,  it  takes  the  form 
of  a flefhy,  fcaly,  efculent  ftrobile,  compofed  of  united 
berries,  which  are  fcarcely  divided  into  cells,  and  frequently 
do  not  ripen  their  feeds.  The  Karatas  have  a denfe  radical 
corymbus,  and  ovate  berrie.^.  The  Bromelias  are  loofely 
fpiked  or  panicled  on  a fcape  or  ftem  ; and  the  fruit  can 
fcarcely  be  called  a berry.  La.  Marck,  if  he  were  not  un- 
willing to  increafe  the  number  of  genera  without  abfolute 
neceflity,  would  be  difpofed  to  keep  the  Anana  and  Karata 
vnited,  on  account  of  their  common  receptacle  and  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  and  to  feparate  the  reft  which  have  poly- 
prtalous  corollas  on  diftinft  receptacles.  The  general  and 
■iHential  charaAers,  as  they  ftaod  in  Linnaeus,  Schreber, 


Martyn,  and  even  La  Marck,  will  by  no  means  include  all 
the  fpecies ; we  have  therefore  enlarged  the  former,  and 
abridged  the  latter,  in  order  to  make  them  fufficiently  com- 
prehenfive. 

Propagation,  Culture,  and  Ufe.  The  Ananas,  or  com- 
mon pine-apple,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies ; but  its  fruit  has  only  lately  been  brought  to  perfedlion 
in  Europe.  The  firft  perfon  who  completely  fucceeded  was 
Monf.  Le  Cour  of  Leyden,  in  Holland,  a contemporary  of 
Mr.  Miller  : though  it  was  introduced  into  England  fo  far 
back  as  1690  by  Mr.  Bent’ck.  It  is  propagated,  either 
from  feed,  or  from  the  crown  at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  or 
from  the  fuckers  at  the  fide  of  the  ftem.  As  the  method 
of  propagating  by  feed  is  the  floweft,  it  is  feldom  praftifed 
in  Europe.  There  are,  moreover,  here  comparatively  few 
plants  which  bear  perfedl  feed,  owing,  as  Mr.  Miller  con- 
jeftured,  to  the  greater  number  having  only  flanfiniferous 
flowers  ; and  he  founded  his  opinion  on  the  different  fitua- 
tion  of  the  cells  in  the  two  kinds ; thofe  which  produce 
feed  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  and  thofe  which  are 
abortive  nearer  the  rind. 

When  the  feed  is  intended  to  be  preferved,  the  ripe  fruit 
fhouldbehung  up  in  a warm  room,  till  all  the  moifture  of 
its  pulpy  part  is  evaporated,  and  fhould  afterwards  be  kept 
in  a dry  place.  In  fpring,  when  the  weather  begins  to  grow 
warm,  the  feed  fhould  be  fown  in  a pot  filled  with  good 
garden  earth  ; the  pot  fhould  then  be  plunged  in  a hot-bed  ; 
and  when  the  plants  have  acquired  a certain  height,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  frefh  pots,  and  treated  like  other 
tropical  plants.  The  grand  effential  is  to  guard  them  from 
too  much  moifture. 

The  Ananas,  contrary  to  a common  opinion,  is  thought 
by  fome  perfons  to  be  equally  good,  whether  it  be  produced 
from  the  crown  or  the  fuckers.  See  the  next  article. 

Bromelia,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of  the 
fine  fruit  kind,  the  B.  Ananas,  or  pine-apple,  and  fome  othcr 
fpecies  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  variety. 

Of  the  firft  there  are  feveral  varieties  in  cultivation  ; but 
thofe  which  principally  deferve  the  attention  of  the  culti- 
vator, are  the  queen,  which  is  the  moll  to  be  relied  on  for 
a certain  and  regular  crop  ; the  Antigua  and  fugar-lcnf,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  larger  ; the  Montferrat,  the  king,  and 
the  green  pine. 

The  white  pine,  called  by  Miller  the  queen  pine,  is  the 
mod  common  in  Europe.  Its  flefh  is  whitifh  and  fibrous; 
and  its  rind,  when  ripe,  is  as  yellow  as  that  of  an  orange. 
Its  fmell  is  highly  pleafant7  and  it  excels  moft  of  the  reft  in 
fize  and  beauty  ; but  it  falls  fliort  of  fome  others  in  flavour, 
edges  the  teeth,  and  makes  the  lips  fmart.  The  yellow  pine 
edges  the  teeth  lefs ; but  both  are  exceeded  by  the  fugar 
loaf,  which  is  diftinguifheuurom  all  the  others  by  the  purple 
ftripes  on  the  infide  of  its  leaves.  Its  fruit,  when  ripe,  in- 
clines to  a ftraw  colour.  The  Montferrat  pine  is  now  rare,  in 
Europe,  but  is  efteemed  one  of  the  heft  in  America.  The 
protuberances  of  the  fruit  are  longer  and  flatter  than  thofe 
of  the  common  fort.  The  fmooth  pine  may  be  a diftinft 
fpecies : its  fruit  having  no  crown  of  leaves,  and  its  root 
and  ftem-Ieaves  being  without  fpines.  There  are  feveral 
other  varieties ; but  as  they  are  continually  changing,  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  fpecify  them. 

The  Karatas  is  chiefly  propagated  by  feeds;  for  though  it 
throws  out  fuckers,  they  are  ill-fhapen,  and  produce  un- 
fightly  plants.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
fpring,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  are 
ftrong  enough,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a fepa- 
rate pet,  and  again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  where  they 
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fttould  remain  till  M'cliaelffias,  and  then  be  removed  into  the  The  great  art  in  making  of  thefe  beds,  is  that  of  producing 
ftove,  and  treated  like  the  ananas.  The  penguin  is  culti-  fuch  an  uniform  moderate  bottom  heat  as  may  not  injure  the 
vated  in  precifely  the  fame  manner.  Neither  of  them  will  roots  of  the  plants,  while  it  is  fiifiicient  to  promote  their 
produce  their  fruit  in  England,  til!  they  arc  three  or  four  regular  growth.  The  author  of  the  “ Scotch  Forcing  Gar- 
years  old.  The  latter  being  very  fpinous  makes  an  impe-  dener”  obferves,  that  his  idea  of  “ the  quantity  and  qua- 
netrable  hedge,  and  is  much  ufed  in  the  Well  Indies  for  lity  of  bottom  heat  that  is  required  by  the  pine,”  is  dif- 
fencing  pallure  lands.  ferent  from  that  generally  entertained.  He  never  widies  the 

The  other  fpecies  are  cultivated  only  for  curiofity,  and  plants,  except  in  ftriking  fuckers,  to  Hand  in  a bottom  heat 
are  raiftd  from  feeds  brought  from  their  native  country,  not  higher  than  that  of  blood  heat,  and  that  too  of  a mild  moilt 
producing  any  in  England.  nature.  If  the  watch  ftick  to  the  depth  of  the  bottom  of 

Belides  the  varieties  of  the  B.  ananas,  or  pine-apple,  the  pot  feels  juft  a 1 ttle  warm  to  the  hand,  or  when  ap- 
above  mentioned,  there  are  others  known  to  gardeners,  and  plied  to  the  cheek,  when  the  body  is  of  a comfortable  tern, 
fometimes  introduced  into  cultivation.  perature,  it  is  fufficient ; and  he  thinks  it  ccn.fiftent  with 

The  culture  of  the  pine  apple  is  more  difficult,  and  re-  reafon,  that  the  bottom  and  fuperficial  heat  Ihould  corref- 
quires  a more  exaft  and  nice  attention  in  its  management,  in  pond  at  all  times.  In  order  more  efftdlually  to  attain  this 
this  climate,  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  plan^  It  is  only  end,  and  that  the  roots  may  fuftain  no  injury,  he  has  re- 
capable  of  being  accoroplilhed  fo  as  to  afford  good  fruit,  by  couife  to  the  following  rules  in  forming,  turning,  and  trench- 
thc  affiftance  of  the  lloves  of  the  hot-houfe,  with  the  artifi-  ing  the  beds.  He  never  fifis  the  tan  in  the  pit,  or  adds 
cial  aid  of  fire  heat.  And  in  order  to  effeft  the  bufinefs  with  above  an  eighth  part  of  new,  which,  if  neceffa’ry,  be  gives 
the  greateft  eafe  and  convenience,  and  in  the  moft  perft.  61  man-  place  toby  flcimmmg  off  a little  of  the  furface  of  the  old. 
ner,  befides  the  Hove  of  the  hot  ci  fruiting-houfe,  others  are  The  new  tan  is  never  fuffered  to  lie  wichin  a font  of  the 
neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  tlic  plants  forward  in,  furface,  by  which  means  the  pots  are  inftantly  plunged  in 
till  ready  to  fei  out  in  the  fiuiting-ftove,  which  are  the  old.  He  lays  the  half  of  whatever  quantity  of  new- 
termed  nurfery-ftoves,  or  pits  of  fucceffive  ftoves.  And  tan  is  added  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  divides  the 
where  large  quantities  of  fuch  plants  are  cultivated,  it  is  alfo  other  equally  to  within  a foot  of  the  furface  of  the  beds, 
ufeful  to  have  what  are  termed  bark-pfts,  formed  either  by  In  trenching  he  throws  the  fides  to  the  middle,  and  the 
deep  frames  of  wood  or  of  brick  w'ork  fix  feet  in  width,  with  middle  to  the  fide.s,  that  there  may  be  an  equal  mixture  of 
fuffici-nt  lengths  five  or  fix  feet  deep  behind,  and  four  and  the  old  tan.  Thus  the  beds  are  rendered  of  a miid  and 
a half  in  front,  having  the  tops  glazed  ; for  the  purpofe  of  equal  temperature  from  the  fiift,  and  continue  much  the 
making  hot-beds  in,  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  Hme  for  three  or  four  months,  ar.d  after  the  fiift  filling  they 
crowns  and  fuckers  from  the  parent  plants,  and  to  prevent  the  are  attended  with  very  little  expence  for  new  tan.  It  is  ob- 
fucceflion-ftove  from  being  crowded  too  much.  Where  the  vious,  therefore,  that,  in  filling  the  pit  of  a new  pinery,  it 
whole  culture  of  thefe  plants  is  to  be  effrfted  in  one  ftove  fliould  either  be  done  feveral  months  before  the  plants  are 
only,  the  plants  mull  be  raifed  and  fruited  together,  by  placed  in,  or  the  tan  Ihould  be  well  fweated  and  wafted,  by 
which  praftice  not  one  half  of  the  fame  hot-houfe  can  be  previous  turning  in  an  open  Ihed,  &c.  And  in  other  cafes, 
occupied  at  one  time  with  fruiting  plants;  befides,  the  young  it  is  aJvifeable  not  to  plunge  the  pots  above  half  their  depth 
plants  are  often  liable  to  be  brought  forward  too  rapidly,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  months  after . filling.  I-.i  adding 
All  thefe  different  ftoves  and  nurfiiig  pits  (hould  be  provided  new  tan,  it  Ihould  invariably  be  thrown  up  in  a heap  for  eight 
with  proper  fires  and  fire  places,  fo  contrived  as  to  work  or  ten  days  before  ufing,  in  order  to  drip  and  fweeten,  and 
fteadily  and  fave  fuel  as  much  as  poffible,  as  upon  this  the  fhould  never  be  applied  frelh  from  the  tan  yard,  as  it  is  wet 
cxpeoce  of  the  culture  of  thefe  plants  in  a great  meafure  de-  and  apt  to  heat  violently,  as  well  as  cake  in  the  beds.  It  is 
pends.  See  Hot-house  and  B.<tRK  Pits.  remarked,  that  fome  objed  to  tan,  as  being  expenfive  and 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Nicol,  that  ftoves  for  this  ufe  troublefome  in  working  with  ; but  if  this  method  is  prf£l  fed, 
are  varioufly  conftrufted  : “ fome  are  fingle  pitted,  fome  thefe  inconveniences  will  be  incorfiJerable  ; and  as  the  plants 
double,  and  fome  even  triple  ; fome  have  flues  running  un-  requirefrequent  fhifting, thetroubleof  ftirring upthebark-beds 
der,  and  fome  round  the  bark-bed.”  Thefe  he  confidcrs  as  at  fuch  times  is  but  trifling  ; the  addition  ot  new  tan  being 
being  very  dangerous  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  if  overheated,  fometimes  unneceffary.  He  is  convinced  that  there  is  no 
He  alfo  difapproves  of  double  and  triple'  lloves,  as  being  ingredient  which  can  be  fubftituted  for  tan,  that  will  equally 
very  uiaeafy  to  work  in  ftormy  weather,  and  confining  a vail  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  the  pinery,  and  of  courfe  recommends 
xqiiantity  of  ftagnant  unwholefome  air  in  dull  hazy  weatler.  the  ufe  of  it  in  preference  to  ail  others,  where  it  can  be 
A ftove  in  which  there  is  a perfedl  command  of  fire-  ealily  procured  j and  more  or  lefs  of  it  is  always  neceffary, 
heat,  and  which  admits  a tree  circulation  of  air  in  all  He  confiders  oak  leaves  as  the  next  heft  m -Serial,  but  they 
parts,  is  to  be  preferred,  and  none  are  fo  convenient  for  this  cannot  be  had  in  many  places.  Wheie  they  are  ufed,  he 
purpofe  as  Angle  ones.  The  fituation  for  them  fhould  be  advifes  that  at  leail  eighteen  inches  of  well  reduced  tan  be 
dry,  and  the  bottoms  or  floors  raiftd  above  the  furface  laid  on  the  furface  to  plunge  the  pots  in;  after  thefe,  a 
of  the  ground.  The  common  pradlice  of  having  borders  for  mixture  of  liable  dung  and  tree  leaves  of  any  kind.  But 
vines  to  be  trained  up  the  rafters,  Mr.  Nicol  confidcrs  as  they  Ihould  be  well  fermented  before  they  are  ufid,  and  at 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  pine  plants.  leail  two  feet  of  reduced  tan  la'd  on  the  furface  for  the  re- 

Preparation  of  the  bark  beds. — The  circumftance  of  im-  ception  of  the  plants.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  rea- 
portance  in  the  culture  of  thefe  plants,  is  that  of  forming  the  fon  of  pines  being  planted  in  pots  inllead  of  the  furface  of 
beds  in  the  (loves  and  pits.  Thefe  are  differently  conftituted  the  beds,  is  the  want  of  permanent  heat  in  thtm,  as  they 
with  different  cultivators,  and  are  defigned  for  the  pur-  may  be  removed  with  more  facility  in  the  time  ot  renewing 
pofe  of  plunging  the  pots  into,  with  the  plants  in  them,  the  bark,  &c.;  but  Mr.  Nicol  has  a different  opii  i m of  the 
in  order  to  their  due  growth  and  fupport.  Thefe  beds  are  matter,  fo  that,  if  the  heat  of  the  beds  were  ever  fo  perma- 
moftiy  compofed  of  tanners’  bark,  as  being  a fubllance  that  nent,  he  would  gro-w  them  in  pots.  As  all  the  different  plants 
not  only  affords  the  moft  uniform  and  durable  he  t,  but  which  of  any  kind  do  not  grow  alike  in  their  native  climates,  much 
is  belt  fulled  to  the  nourilhment  and  growth  of  the  planes  lefs  the  pine  in  an  artificial  one,  there  is  a nectfiity  for  hav- 
and  fruit,  as  well  as  the  moft  manageable.  5ec  Bark  bed,  ing,  at  leaft,  two  compartments,  and  growing  the  plants  in 
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pot",  iViat  they  may  be  removed  and  clalTed  according  to 
circOmftances,  with  the  greater  eafe  and  faFcty.  Bcfides, 
many  forts  of  plants,  in  any  fituation,  do  nnicU  better  in 
pots  than  otherwife ; of  thcfe  are  a'l  of  the  fucculent 
tribe,  amotigft  which  is  the  pine.  There  would  a!fo  feem 
another  reafon,  which  is  the  loofe  incoherent  nature  of  tan 
pot  affording  a proper- medium  for  the  growth  and  fupport 
of  fuch  luxuriant  plants. 

The  iifual  periods  of  forming  and  renovating  or  refrcfhing 
thcfe  beds  are  the  b-ginninij  of  the  autumn,  as  Septem- 
ber, Odfober,  and  the  following  month,  that  the  heat  may 
be  well  kept  up  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring,  as 
about  the  beginning  of  April ; a forking  up  being  given  in 
the  interval  between  thefe  periods.  The  pits  in  thefe  cafes 
fnould  be  conftantly  well  filled  up,  to  al.ow  for  the  fettling 
that  always  takes  place. 

Mould  proper for  potting  the  Plants  —The  m.oft  fiiitable  fort 
of  earthy  material  for  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  plant  is 
that  of  the  firm  vegetable  kind,  or  lome  compofition  in 
which  it  is  a principal  ingredient ; a large  proportion  of 
which  fhould  always  be  provided  in  a proper  (fate  for  the 
purpofe.  The  molt  beneficial  kind  is  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  oak,  or  a mixture  of  it  with 
that  from  thofe  of  afh,  elm,  beech,  fycamore,  &c.  This 
mould  is  prepared  by  collefling  them  as  they  fall  in  the 
autumn,  and  placing  them  in  a heap,  throwing  a very  little 
light  mould  over  them,  to  prevent  their  blowing  away. 
They  fhould  remain  in  this  ftate  during  the  winter,  and  till 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  fhould  be  turned  over  and 
mixed  well  together.  In  this  way,  by  the  fpring  following, 
they  will  be  reduced  into  a mould  proper  for  ufe.  This 
fhould,  however,  be  lifted  before  it  is  employrd,  in  order 
to  remove  pieces  of  flick  or  other  improper  matters.  A 
compoft  of  turfy  vegetable  mould  with  rich  garden  fail  and 
well  rotted  liable  dung  from  a hot-bed,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  of  the  latter,  which  have  remained  together  for 
a confiderable  lime,  is  likewife  recommended  by  fome. 
Brown,  ftrong,  loamy  earth,  wiien  reduced  by  long  expofure 
to  the  air,  is  another  ufeful  material  ; and  pigeons’  dung 
that  has  been  at  leafl  two  years  in  an  heap,  and  frequently 
turned  and  expofi-d  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  may 
be  employed  : alfo  fhcll  marie,  and  fea  or  river  gravel, 
which  has  been  fifted  and  kept  in  a dry  place,  having  the 
fize  of  large  peas,  &c.  may  fometimes  be  employed.  The 
proportions  in  which  they  are  advifed  to  be  made  ufe  of  for 
different  purpofes  in  the  culture  of  thefe  plants  by  Mr.  Ni- 
col,  are  thefe  : “ For  crowns  and  fuckers  entire  vegetable 
mould,  with  a little  gravel  at  bottom,  to  llrike  in  ; after- 
wards three-fourths  vegetable  mould,  and  one-fourth  loam, 
mixed  with  about  a twentieth  part  of  gravel,  and  a little  entire 
gravel  at  bottom,  till  a year  old.  For  year  old  plants,  till 
tlufeed  into  fn..".ing  pots,  one  half  vegetable  mould,  one 
half  loam,  to  which  add  about  a twentieth  part  of  gravel,  and 
as  much  (bell  marie  with  a little  gravel  at  bottom,  as  above. 
For  fruiting  in,  one  half  loam,  a fourth  vegetable  mould,  a 
fourth  piseons’  dung,  to  which  add  gravel  and  marie,  as 
above,  and  lay  two  inches  of  entire  gravel  at  bottom.” 

Roofing  the  Plants. — This  is  the  next  point  of  material  con- 
feqncnce  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  plants,  and  which  is 
tffeded  either  by  the  crowns  produced  on  the  tops  of  the 
fruit,  the  offsets,  or  fuckers  from  between  the  leaves,  and  the 
roots  of  the  old  plant.  The  laft  fhould  never  be  employed 
when  it  can  be  avoided  ; of  the  other  two,  fuckers  are  pre- 
ferred by  fome,  while  crowns  have  the  advantage,  according 
to  others  ; but  Mr.  Nicol  jullly  remarks,  that  if  the  former 
have  the  fiiperiority  inbeiugtheftrongerplants,  they  h.-'velike- 
wile  the  diladvantage  cf  running  to  fruu  more  unfeafonably 


than  the  latter.  The  crowns  are  procured  by  twifting  them  off 
the  fruit  when  it  is  made  ufe  of,  and  the  fuckers  by  breaking 
down  the  leaf  immediately  beneath  them,  and  moving  them 
gently  both  ways  till  they  come  off,  which  fhould  not  be 
attempted  till  the  under  parts  appear  of  a brownifh  colour, 
and  ripe,  as  under  other  circumllances  they  are  liable  to 
break  in  the  middle  and  be  fpoiled.  When  taken  off,  they 
fhould  each  of  them  be  cleared  of  a few  of  the  lower  out- 
ward leaves  about  the  bottom  where  they  are  to  form  roots, 
by  rubbing  them  off ; fome  alfo  pare  the  under  parts  of  the 
Humps  fmooth  with  a knife.  They  are  then  laid  or  hung 
up  in  a dry  place  four  or  five  days,  or  more,  that  the  over  moil- 
ture  and  wounds  of  the  flumps,  or  thick  parts  of  the  plants, 
may  be  dried  up  and  fufficiently  healed  over  before  they  are 
planted,  and  the  danger  of  their  rotting  be  prevented.  The 
author  of  the  “ Scotch  Forcing  Gardener,”  however  ob- 
ferves,  “ that  if  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  old  plants 
have  had  no  water  for  a week  or  two  before  they  were  takenoff 
(which  they  ought  not),  nothing  of  this  kind  is  neceffary.” 
Each  plant  frequently  affords  many  fuckers,  but  rarely 
more  than  one  crown.  The  crowns  are  ufually  gathered 
one  by  one  as  the  fruit  is  ufed,  and  lluck  into  a bark-bed  till 
the  whole  crop  of  them,  as  well  as  the  fuckers,  can  be 
potted  together.  The  plants,  after  being  thus  prepared  and 
colleAed,  mult  be  placed,  according  to  their  fizes,  fingly 
in  pots  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  or  fix  deep, 
provided  for  the  purpofe,  and  filled  with  entire  ve.;etable 
mould,  as  diredted  above,  having  the  bottoms  previoufly 
laid  with  clean  gravel,  of  the  fize  of  horfe  beans,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  fomething  more  : fome,  however, 
only  advife  pieces  of  (late  or  tile  to  be  put  over  the  holes  in 
the  pots.  The  firfl  is  probably  the  bell  method,  as  pre- 
venting the  water  mod  effedlually  from  ftagnating  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

In  planting  they  fliould  be  put  neither  too  (hallow,  nor  to 
too  great  a depth,  but  have  the  mould  pretty  clofely  prcffcd 
round  them. 

The  nurfing  pit  fhould  be  prepared  for  their  reception  by 
having  new  tan  to  the  extent  of  a fifth  or  fixth  part  added, 
but  none  fuffered  to  he  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the 
furface.  In  thefe  beds,  when  of  a due  heat,  the  pots  fhould 
be  plunged  up  to  their  brims,  in  regular  order,  at  the  diftance 
of  two  or  three  inches  pot  from  pot  each  way,  keeping  them 
perfedlly  ‘level,  and  ttie  largell  towards  the  back  parts. 
Some  advife  a flight  watering  to  be  immediately  given,  but 
others  think  that  neither  the  crowns  nor  fuckers  fhould  have 
any  for  the  fii  il  fortnight  after  planting,  nor  any  over-head  the 
firfl  winter,  left  they  fhould  be  injured  in  their  hearts  by  the 
damp  which  it  occafions. 

As  the  plants  thus  raifed  only  produce  fruit  in  the  fecond, 
or  more  genetally,  in  the  third  year’s  growth,  commonly 
with  fuckers  and  crowns  for  future  increafe,  and  become 
afterwards  of  no  ufe  but  as  flocks  for  fupplying  a few  more 
fuckers,  there  is  obvioufly  a necefiity  for  raifing  frefh  fup- 
plies  of  plants  annually. 

Culture  in  the  ratfmg  Stove. — The  management  of  the  plants 
the  firfl  year,  or  while  they  remain  in  the  nurfery-ftoves  and 
pits,  requires  much  attention  to  keep  them  in  a regular  and 
healthy  growth  by  preferving  a continued  proper  degree  of 
heat  in  the  beds,  and  a judicious  application  of  water  with 
a fuitable  admifllon  of  tree  air.  Mr.  Nicol  obferves,  that 
where  the  plants  have  been  ftruck  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  beds  will  mollly  continue  of  a kindly  heat  till 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  but  fhould  then  be 
wrought  over,  introducing  about  an  eighth  part  of  new 
tan  by  trenching  it  in.  But  though  the  plants  will  in  gene- 
ral have  made  good  roots  by  this  period,  they  do  not  in 
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common  ftand  in  need  of  being  frefb  potted  ; fuch  only  as 
are  in  any  degree  malted  being  put  into  other  pots  of  the 
next  fize  to  thofe  in  which  they  are  growing.  The  matted 
part  being  fimply  taken  off,  they  fltould  be  replaced  with 
the  bulb  as  entire  as  poflible.  They  are  then  to  be  plunged 
in  the  beds,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  quite  up  to  the  brims  of 
the  pots,  and  (hould  remain  till  the  beginning  of  April  ; at 
which  period  the  beds  fliould  be  again  wrought  over,  as 
diredled  above,  and  the  plants  have  the  mould  wliolly  fliaken 
from  the  roots,  after  which  they  (hould  be  replaced  in  the 
fame  .pots  with  fre(h  mould,  and  replunged  in  the  beds.  In 
this  cafe  the  roots  being  frefh  (hould  never  be  difturbed,  the 
parts  that  are  decayed  in  the  Humps  or  other  places  being 
merely  removed. 

As  the  heat  of  the  beds,  without  the  aid  of  fire,  will  not 
be  fufficient  during  thefc  periods  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
thefe  plants,  it  will  be  requilite  to  have  recourfe  to  that  of 
the  artificial  kinds.  This  (hould  be  applied  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Oftober,  or  the  following  month,  according  to 
the  (late  of  the  feafon.  In  the  application  of  this  heat  great 
care  (hould  be  had  to  keep  it  fo  moderate  as  not  to  force  the 
plants  forwards  too  much,  and  render  them  in  danger  of 
fruiting  unfeafonably,  while  it  is  fufficient  for  their  perfeft 
growth.  The  former  is  (hewn  by  their  drawing  up  with 
long  leaves  and  white  hearts;  and  the  latter,  by  the  want  of 
the  proper  healthy  afpedf.  To  accomplilh  this  in  the  mod 
certain  manner,  Mr.  Nicol  recommends  working  the  ftoves  fo 
as  to  keep  the  thermometer  as  near  as  poflible  to  6j°,  at 
feven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night,  un- 
til about  the  firft  of  March,  and  then  to  increafe  it  gradually 
to  70°,  at  which  it  (hould  be  maintained  fo  long  as  artificial 
heat  may  be  required.  When  the  weather  is  very  fevere,  it 
is  likewife  neceffary  to  cover  and  defend  the  glafles  in  the 
night  time,  »s  well  as  occafionally  in  the  day,  with  canvas 
for  the  purpofe,  cloths  fixed  with  rollers  and  pullies,  or  large 
garden  mats.  At  the  above  period  the  plants  ufuaily  be^un 
to  grow  in  a vigorous  and  rapid  manner,  and  require  potting 
again  about  the  firft  or  middle  of  May,  at  which  time  the 
bed  Ihouid  be  ftirred  up  to  about  half  its  depth,  and,  if  ne- 
ceffary, a very  little  new  tan  worked  in.  The  plants  (hould 
be  put  into  pots  about  fix  inches  in  diameter  on  the  infide 
in  the  tops  on  a medium  according  to  their  fizes,  with  the 
balls  ei)iire  ; and  if  any  of  them  are  malted,  that  part  (hould 
be  difplaced,  plunging  them  to  the  brims  at  the  diftance  of 
about  fifteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  plants  in 
the  largeft  kind,  and  a foot  in  the  fmaller  kinds,  giving  a 
fiigrht  watering  at  the  time.  Another  potting  becomes  ne- 
ceffary about  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ; and  where  there  are 
three  compartments  the  plants  (liould  now  be  removed  into 
the  fucceflion  houfe,  the  bark-beds  being  worked  over  to  the 
bottom.  The  plants  muft  be  put  into  pots  of  eight  inches 
diameter,  plunging  them  to  the  brims  at  the  diftance  of  fix- 
teen  inches  on  a medium,  and  fettling  them  with  a gentle  wa- 
tering. At  thefe  periods  a more  free  admiflion  of  fre(h  air  be- 
comes neceffary,  efpecially  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
favourable.  Where  other  houfes  or  fucceffion- ftoves  are 
employed  in  the  culture  of  thefe  plants,  they  may  at  this 
time  be  removed  into  them,  in  order  to  be  more  conveniently 
managed  in  their  growth  the  fecond  year. 

• Culture  in  the  Smcejfion  Stoves,  or  Pits.  In  the  fecond  year’s 
growth  It  will  be  neceffary,  towards  the  middle  of  November, 
to  work  the  bark-beds  over  to  laft  during  the  winter;  but  the 
plants  need  not  be  (hifted,  the  decayed  leaves  about  their 
bottoms  being  only  twifted  off,  and  a little  fre(h  mould  laid 
on  the  furface  of  the  pots,  v/here  it  may  be  requifite,  re- 
plunging the  pots  to  the  brims  as  before.  Some  advife  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  to  be  tied  up  while  they  are  potting  or 


removing  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  being  bruifed ; 
but  the  writer  juft  mentioned  difapproves  of  the  praffice,  as 
he  finds  they  are  generally  much  more  bruifed  in  tying  than 
when  left  loofe.  The  method  winch  he  follows,  is  to  have 
a perfon  (landing  oppofite  to  h'ln  in  the  time  of  potting, 
which  is  performed  on  a ftage  about  a yard  high,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  hold  up  the  leaves  in  a loofe,  though  regular 
manner,  between  the  arms,  and  prepare  and  hand  the  pots. 
In  this  manner  he  has  ofien  been  able  to  (hi't  an  hundred 
one-year  old  plants  in  two  hours.  In  conveying  the  plants 
through  the  doors  of  the  ftoves,  the  perfon  (liould  proceed 
with  the  back  foremoft,  by  which  means  the  leaves  are 
faved  from  injury,  as  the  pot  goes  firft,  :nd  the  leaves  are 
drawn  backwards  after  it. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  again  require 
(hifting,  and  the  bark-beds  (hould  then  be  trenched  over  as 
before.  The  plants  at  this  time  muft  be  (haken  out,  and 
replaced  in  the  fame  pots,  in  new  mould,  cutting  off  any  of 
the  decayed  roots,  or  the  ends  of  the  (tumps,  twilling 
off  a few  of  the  bottom  leaves,  plunging  them  as  before 
in  the  beds,  and  giving  them  a flight  watering.  Towards 
the  firft  of  June,  the  plants  fliould  again  be  (hifted.  The 
bark- beds  being  wrought  over  to  about  half  their  depths, 
and  a little  frefli  tan  added  when  neceflary,  the  plants,  with 
their  balls  entire,  (hould  then  be  placed  in  pots  of  about  ten 
inches  diameter,  plunging  them,  at  the  d flmce  of  eighteen 
inches  from  centre  to  centre,  into  the  beds,  and  fettling  them 
with  a little  water. 

In  regard  to  potting,  it  is  remarked  by  the  fame  author* 
that  at  all  times  a few  of  the  bottom  leaves  (hould  be  twilled 
off  each  plant,  that  fre(h  roots  may  be  made  more  readily  to 
furnifli  the  furface,  which  tends  to  keep  them  more  Heady 
in  the  pots.  The  fire  heat  in  thefe  cafes  (hould  be  begun 
about  the  fame  period  as  before,  according  to  Mr.  Nicol, 
and  kept  to  about  60  degrees  of  the  thermometer  till  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  then  gradually  increafed  to  65°  for 
the  remainder  of  the  feafon.  The  plants  (hould  be  re- 
freflied  occafionally  with  a little  water,  according  as  the 
earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  or  as  the  (late  of  the  weather 
demands.  They  (hould  likewife  have  a more  free  admiflion 
of  frefli  air,  whenever  the  feafon  will  admit  of  it  without 
danger. 

Culture  in  the  fruiting Jlove  or  hot-houfe.  The  plants 
railed  in  the  nurfery  pits,  and  continued  in  their  growth  in 
thefuccefll.in-ftovcs,  havingattaineda  properfizeand  (Irength, 
(hould,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  following  month,  be  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  fruit,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  depofited  in 
the  (loves  of  the  hot-houfe,  which  (hould  have  the  bark- 
beds  prepared  for  their  reception,  by  trenching  them  over  to 
the  bottoms,  and  adding  about  a tenth  part  of  new  tan  in 
a proper  (late  of  preparation  for  the  purpofe,  being  well 
blended,  and  made  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  pits  well.  The  pots 
in  which  the  plants  are  now  put,  (hould  be  about  a foot  in 
diameter  ; which  (hould  be  plunged  in  the  beds  to  the  brims, 
a gentle  watering  being  immediately  given.  In  potting  the 
plants,  Mr.  Nicol  in  thefe  cafes  advifes  the  ufe  of  a fmall 
ilick  to  trundle  the  mould  down  between  the  balls  and  the 
fides  of  the  pot,  fo  as  to  leave  no  cavities,  a circumftance 
which  (hould  be  attended  to,  as  being  of  great  utility.  The 
management  in  this  date  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
preceding ; the  chief  circumftance  to  be  regarded,  is  that 
of  keeping  up  the  heat  in  as  regular  a manner  as  poflible, 
with  the  addition  of  a due  quantity  of  refrtfhing  moifturc, 
and  free  air.  The  beds  (hould,  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, be  ftirred  up  to  half  their  depth,  and  a little  tan 
added ; but  the  plants  muft  not  be  fliifted  at  this  period. 
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only  requiring  to  be  re-plunged  to  tbe  brims  again  in  the 
beds  for  the  winter.  It  is  the  common  praftice  at  this  time 
to  add  a large  quantity  of  new  tan,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
ttrong  bottom  heat  through  this  feafon  ; than  which  Mr. 
Nicol  thinks  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  He  has 
already  remarked,  that  the  bottom  and  fuperficial  heat  ought 
to  correfpond  at  all  times  j and  if  the  houfe  is  to  be  brought 
to  6o°  only  for  the  winter,  it  follows,  he  fiippofes,  that  a 
very  moderate  bottom  heat  is  fiiflicient.  The  temperature 
of  the  houfe  being  fo  much  reduced  in  winter,  is,  he  con- 
cludes, to  prevent  the  plants  from  Halting  too  foon  into 
fruit ; and  their  doing  fo  is  frequently  more  in  confequence 
of  too  much  bottsm  heat,  than  irregularity  iu  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  ftove.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  which  is 
the  bed  (hewing  feafon,  the  bark-beds  will  require  trench- 
ing, which  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  that  the  above  auth-r 
advifes  a deviation  from  the  rules  given  above.  From  tliis 
time  the  houfe,  in  his  opinion,  (hould  be  brought  as  high 
.^as  70°,  and  the  bottom  heat  keep  pace  with  the  artificial, 
for  which  new  tan,  to  the  extent  of  a fixth  part,  (hould  be 
added.  Such  of  the  plants,  he  obferves,  as  are  not  (hewn,  are 
healthy  at  the  root,  and  Hand  ereft  and  firm  in  the  pets, 
(hould  have  a little  frefh  mould  laid  on  the  furface  by  the 
removal  of  about  two  inches  of  the  old.  But  thofe  that 
are  already  (hewn,  and  thofe  that  are  any  wife  unhealthy,  or 
appear  Hunted,  (hould  be  fliaken  out  entirely,  and  replaced 
with  frefh  mould  in  the  fame  pots ; but  none  of  the  roots, 
unlefs  walled,  (hould  be  cut  away,  or  removed.  This,  fo  far  as 
it  refpefts  the  plants  that  are  (hewn,  he  prefumes  has  not 
been  hitherto  recommended  ; he  is  coofequently  happy  in 
being  enabled  to  do  it  with  confidence,  as  it  has  ever  been  a 
matter  to  be  regretted,  that  pines,  from  the  want  of  fun  and 
air  in  the  winter  months,  are  apt  to  be  Hunted,  and  (hew 
their  fruit  too  foon  ; and  that  fruit  fo  (hewn,  fcldom  comes 
to  any  confiderable  fize  or  flavour;  the  plants  fo  Hunted, 
being  unable  to  nourifh  the  fruit,  and  thefe,  from  the  want 
of  funfhinc  in  the  early  months,  coming  far  (hort  in  flavour 
of  that  matured  at  a later  period.  It  is  added,  that  the 
experiment  was  tried  on  a dozen  of  plants,  the  half  of  which 
were  in,  and  the  other  half  paH,  the  flower  at  this  time  of 
the  year ; the  refult  was,  that  they  were  kept  back  a full 
month  by  the  operation ; thofe  that  were  paH  the  flower 
equalled,  and  thofe  that  were  only  in  flower  exceeded  any 
of  the  others  of  their  own  forwardnefs  at  the  time  of  (hift- 
ing.  Being  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  treated  his 
whole  Hock  of  fruiting  plants  in  tbe  fame  manner  in  the 
following  feafons,  and  they  were  kept  back  to  a better  fea- 
fon, and  fwelled  their  fruit  to  as  good  a fize  as  thofe  that 
fhewed  in  February.  Towards  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
May,  the  bark-beds  (hould  be  again  trenched  to  the  bottom, 
a tenth  part  of  new  tan  added,  and  the  plants  re-plunged  in 
the  beds  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preceding  cafes,  no- 
thing further  being  neceffary.  Though  it  is  not  pofQble  to 
apply  the  heat  conHantly  with  that  degree  of  exadnefs  that 
has  been  recommended,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  approach 
it  as  near  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  which,  by  proper 
attention  to  the  thermometers  employed  for  the  purpofe, 
may  in  a great  degree  be  accompMhed,  efpecially  where  the 
perfon  who  manages  the  fires,  has  likewife  the  command  of 
the  houfe,  which  (hould  always  be  the  cafe. 

Several  forts  of  fuel  are  employed,  but  coal  or  cinders 
make  the  mod  regular  and  durable  fires,  where  they  can 
be  obtained.  Ground  tan  heat  may  alfo  be  employed 
tvhere  the  fire-places  are  properly  conHrudlcd  for  the  pur- 
pofe. See  Hot- HOUSE, 

With  regard  to  the  admilTipn  of  air,  the  author  of  “ The 
Scotch  Forcing  Gardencri’  recommends  very  large  portions 


in  the  fruitiog-houfe  while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  it  is,  he 
thinks,  not  onlyeffential  to  theflavouring  of  it,  but  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  ripening  and  hardening  of  the  fuckers,  which 
is  alfo  a point  of  importance.  Though  it  is  the  praftice  of 
fome  to  (hade  their  plants  from  the  fun,  the  above  author 
fuppofes  they  can  never  have  too  much  of  its  influence.  It 
is  advifed,  that  in  winter  even  froHy  air  (hould  be  admitted 
in  a moderate  degree  at  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  in  frelh 
weather,  at  this  feafon,  to  the  extent,  that  tlie  thermometer 
may  not  be  more  than  5®  above  the  fire-heat  medium, 
being  continued  till  the  middle  of  March  ; after  which,  and 
for  the  whole  feafon,  not  more  than  iq°.  It  is  obferved 
that  in  v/ii:ter  fires  are  frequently  made  in  the  morning,  folely 
for  the  purpofe  of  admitting  air,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep- 
ing up  the  temperature  of  the  houfe,  and  that  although  the 
pine,  from  its  nature,  does  not  appear  to  quickly  feel  the 
effctls  of  bad  management,  there  are  few  plants  in  reality 
do  it  more  fo,  and  too  due  an  attention  to  the  temperature 
of  the  houfe,  efpecially  in  winter,  cannot  be  paid,  the  want 
of  which  is  fure  to  throw  the  plants  into  fruit  in  an  untimely 
feafon. 

. In  refpeifl  to  the  application  of  water  in  the  culture  of 
thefe  plants,  it  i.s  advifed  to  be  given  very  fparingly  in  dull 
weather,  particularly  in  the  winter  feafon,  from  about  the 
beginning  of  Oclober  to  the  firH  or  middle  of  March,  once 
in  eight  or  ten  days  is  generally  fnfficient,  in  a fmail  propor- 
tion ; but  from  that  period  plentiful  waterings  are  requifite, 
in  confiderable  quantities  at  a time,  moHly  once  in  three  or 
four  days.  Watering  much  over  head  in  winter,  except  in 
clear  weather,  is  not  advifed  ; but  in  the  fummer  months  it 
is  recommended,  as  a good  pradlice,  to  firH  give  the  quantity, 
requifite  to  the  root  from  the  fpout  of  a watering  pan,  and 
then  a fufificient  quantity  to  wet  every  part  of  the  leaves 
from  the  rofc  ; the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  different 
kinds  of  pines  are  formed  to  require  very  different  quanti- 
ties of  water : the  queen  requiring  more  than  the  king ; 
the  Antigua,  or  brown  fugar  loaf,  and  the  Montferrat  and 
green  or  ftript  fugar  loaf,  a medium  between  the  two,  in 
plants  of  an  equal  Hate  of  health  and  fize. 

With  the  fruiting  plants,  very  large  quantities  are  re- 
quired from  the  time  they  are  out  of  flower,  till  they  begin 
to  colour ; but  which  (hould  then  be  gradually  withheld, 
and  towards  its  maturity  totally,  as  this  increafes  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  and  perfects  the  ripening  of  the  (uckers. 

Steaming  is  confidered  as  not  only  ufelefs  to  the  health  of 
the  pine,  but,  in  dull  hazy  weather,  prejudicial  ; of  courfe, 
when  there  are  grapes  in  the  hot-houfe,  it  (hould  be  regu- 
lated fo  as  to  fuit  them.  ' 

Water  well  impregnated  with  air  (liould  be  ufed  at  all 
times,  which  (hould  be  applied  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  fiom  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  watering  of 
thefe  plants,  a tin  pipe  is  recommended  as  ufeful  and  con- 
venient, for  the  more  ready  condufting  the  water  in  the 
quantity  intended  to  any  particular  plants  of  the  bark-beds. 
It  (hould  be  fix  feet  long,  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter  at 
the  upper  end,  and  at  the  other  about  half  an  inch,  and  be 
formed  of  two  or  three  ftparate  pieces  to  lengthen  or 
(horten  at  pleafure.  At  the  longeft  end  a kind  of  funnel 
(hould  either  be  fixed,  or  fo  contrived  as  to  take  off  and  on 
occafionally,  to  receive  the  water  from  the  watering  pot. 
By  this  means  water  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  to  the 
plants  feparalely,  in  any  proportion,  to  the  hearts  of  them, 
without  wetting  the  bark-beds  more  than  is  neceffary  to 
moillen  the  earth  in  the  pots,  &c.  It  is  particularly  appli- 
cable in  winter  as  well  as  in  the  fpring,  during  the  bloom  of 
the  fruiting  plants.  In  winter  it  may  fometimes  be  proper 
to  have  fome  conveniences  in  the  ftove  to  preferve  water  in, 
3 that 
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that  It  may  be  ralfed  in  its  heat  a little  previous  to  watering 
the  plants  with  it. 

Some  have  attempted  the  culture  of  the  pine*apple  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  hot-houfes,  or  ftoves  conftrufted  for 
the  purpofe,  Gnaply  by  common  deep  garden  frames,  and 
dung  hot-beds,  aided  by  occafional  linings,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote and  keep  up  a regular  degree  of  heat ; but  this  is  a very 
imperfedt  method,  and  feldom  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 

The  injuries  to  which  thefe  plants  are  chiefly  expofed 
during  their  growth,  are  brown  and  volute  fcaly  infcdls,  of 
the  coccus  tribe,  and  the  ant.  But  as  the  hit  is  feldom  feen, 
if  the  former  be  not  prefent,  Mr.  Nicol  concludes  that  their 
prefence  is  in  coFfequence  of  that  of  the  infedts  on  which 
they  feem  to  feed.  And  the  brown  fcaly  infedl  is  conceived 
to  be  no  further  injurious,  than  by  difcolouring  the  plants; 
but  the  white  fcaled,  or  bug,  is  of  the  mod  mifehievous 
nature  to  the  plants,  as,  where  it  abounds,  they  never  fuc- 
ceed  well.  In  order  to  remove  them,  Mr.  Nicol  found  the 
following  method  anfwer  perfedtly,  in  a cafe  where  the 
plants  were  greatly  alFedled.  Having  prepared  a ftrong 
heat  for  the  plants  in  the  bark  bed  of  the  nurflng  pits,  he 
{hook  out  and  cut  every  fibre  from  their  roots,  whereby 
they  were  rendered  the  fame  as  fuckers  at  firft,  not  except- 
ing thofe  that  were  in  fruit,  fome  of  which  were  juft  in 
flower,  dipped  them  into  a liquor  prepared  by  boiling  tw'o 
pounds  of  loft  foap  and  flow'er  of  fulphur,  with  one  pound 
of  roll  tobacco,  and  two  ounces  of  nux  vomica,  in  eight 
gallons  of  water  to  fix  ; put  them  into  pots  of  fix  inches 
diameter,  and  plunged  them  to  the  brims ; kept  up  a fire 
heat  to  about  75°,  gave  them  but  little  air,  (hading  them 
in  fun-lhine,  and  afterw’ards  gave  them  plentiful  water- 
ings over  head  with  the  fame  mixture,  reduced  to  about 
half  its  former  ftrength.  He  continued  this  treatment 
for  two  whole  months;  at  the  end  of  which  he  again 
■{hook  out  their  roots,  and  wafhed  the  whole  plants  in  pure 
water,  put  them  into  frefh  pots  of  eight  inches  diameter, 
and  re-plunged  them  into  a kindly  heat  in  another  nurfing 
pit,  treating  them  in  all  refpefts  as  any  other  plants.  He 
never  faw  a veftige  of  the  bug  afterwards ; a few  of  thofe 
plants  that  were  (hewn,  however,  died,  but  the  others,  he 
obferved,  produced  fuch  fruit  as  might  be  exptfted  from 
plants  of  fuch  fixes  of  any  other  kind. 

Time  of  Maturation-,  and  cutting  of  the  Fruit,  The  com- 
mon feafon  for  the  ripening  of  this  fort  of  fruit  is  from 
June  till  September;  but  from  Auguft  to  the  end  of  the 
latter  month  is  the  principal  period  of  their  attaining  to 
the  greateft  perfeftion.  Mr.  Nicol  remarks,  that  fome 
kinds  put  forth  fuckers  at  the  bsfe  of  the  fruit,  which 
{hould  be  rubbed  off  as  they  appear ; others  put  forth 
fuckers  from  the  root  ; and  as  thefe  are  not  proper 
to  be  taken  into  the  ftock,  they  fhould  alfo  be  twifted 
©ff,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  as  they  appear.  It  is  added, 
that  if  a plant  w'ere  to  be  divefted  of  all  its  fuckers,  the 
fruit  would  open  to  a much  larger  fize  in  confequcnce  ; but 
asthiswafte  ultimately  tends  to  the  extirpation  of  the  whole 
{lock,  it  is  by  no  means  advifable.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  fuckers  on  the  plant  to  two  or 
three  at  moft,  which  fhould  be  done  m the  May  fhifting  ; 
and  as  the  fuckers  are  about  half  grown  at  the  time,  the 
cultivator  is  enabled  to  choofe  the  beft,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  eafily  deftroy  the  others,  by  breaking  out  their 
hearts.  Where  the  increafe  of  the  ftock  is  the  objeA,  all 
fuckers,  even  at  the  root,  fhould  be  encouraged  in  their 
growth.  As  fome  of  the  kinds  alfo  grow  on  long  foot- 
flalks,  which  are  apt  to  bend  down  as  the  fruit  gets  heavy, 
they  {hould  be  fupported  by  fmall  flakes,  or  other  means,  as 
when  the  fruit  falls  over  the  ftalk,  it  is  liable  to  be  bruifed, 
and  the  nourifhment  of  the  fruit  retarded. 


This  fort  of  fruit  lofes  much  of  its  flavour,  when  fuffered 
to  grow  till  fully  ripe  ; where  not  prevented,  it  fhould  there- 
fore always  be  cut  by  the  time  it  has  attained  a greenifh 
yellow  colour,  and  either  left  in  the  heart  of  the  old  plants, 
or  laid  on  the  wall-plate,  &c.  in  the  (love  for  a few  days, 
after  it  has  been  feparated  from  the  ftem. 

The  fign  of  the  fruit  having  attained  perfeftion  in  moft 
kinds,  is  that  of  their  affiiming  a fine  golden  colour,  with  a 
delightfully  fragrant  fmell  ; at  which  time  it  fhould  always 
be  removed.  The  method  of  performing  which,  is  bf 
having  feveral  niches  of  the  ftems  with  it,  and  alfo  the  crown 
of  leaves  at  the  top.  It  is  eaten  in  the  higheft  perfedlion  foon 
after  being  cut ; but  when  required,  it  may  be  preferved  for 
feveral  weeks,  by  putting  the  ftem  into  a bottle  of  pure 
water,  renewed  every  two  or  three  days,  and  placed  in  a 
well-dried  room  of  above  60°  of  heat. 

The  cultivation  of  the  other  fpecies  may  be  performed 
cither  by  fowing  the  feeds  obtained  from  abroad,  in  the  au- 
tumn or  fpring  months,  in  pots  plunged  in  the  hot-beds  of 
the  itove,  or  by  means  of  fuckers,  in  the  manner  of  the  pine- 
apple plants.  They  mud  be  kept  conftantiy  in  the  iiove, 
where  they  afford  m.uch  variety,  when  properly  managed,  in 
affemblage  with  other  plants  of  the  fame  fort. 

BROMFIELD,  Wilh  AM,  in  Biography^  who,  in  a 
long  courfe  of  pradlice,  attained  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
reputation  in  his  profcffion,  was  born  in  London,  in  the 
year  1712,  and  was  initiated  in  the  pra6lice  of  furgery,  un- 
der Mr.,  afterwards  ferjeant,  Ranby.  With  fuch  a precep- 
tor, and  with  a mind  fufceptible  of  information,  he  early 
found  himfelf  capable  of  pradlifingon  his  own  account.  In 
the  year  1741  he  began  to  give  leftures  in  anatomy  and 
furgery,  and  foon  found  his  theatre  crowded  with  pupils. 
Two  or  three  years  after,  in  conjundion  with  the  reverend 
Mr.  Madan,  he  formed  the  plan  of  the  Lock  hofpital,  for 
the  foie  reception  of  that  unfortunate  clafs  of  patients,  who 
are  affedled  with  the  venereal  difeafe.  By  a ftrong  and  for- 
cible appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  public,  and  by  {hewing 
the  advantages  that  ultimately  might  redound  to  them,  from 
the  improvements  that  might  be  expefted  to  be  made,  in 
fuch  an  afylum,  in  the  method  of  treating  that  frightful 
difeafe  ; a fubfeription  was  raifed  fufficient  to  enable  the 
projeftors  of  it  to  ere  61  the  prefent  fpacious  and  handfome 
building,  but  not  for  its  maintenance,  which  is  ftill  effeded 
by  voluntary  contributions.  To  this  hofpital  Mr.  Brom- 
field  was  made  furgeon,  an  office  he  filled  with  advantage  to 
the  patients  and  credit  to  himfelf  for  many  years.  With  a 
view  of  contributing  to  its  fuccefs,  he  altered  an  old  comedy, 

“ The  City  Match,”  written  in  1639,  by  Jafpar  Maine, 
and  procured  it  to  be  aded  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  in  the 
year  1755,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hofpital.  He  was  alfo, 
very  early  after  its  being  inftituted,  eleded  one  of  the  fur- 
geons  to  St.  George’s  liofpital.  In  the  year  1761,  he  was 
appointed  m the  fuite  of  the  noble  perfons,  who  were  fent 
to  bring  over  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  our  prefent 
queen,  and  was  foon  after  appointed  furgeon  to  her  maje'fty’s 
houfehold.  In  the  year'1751,  he  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
cafe  of  a woman  who  had  a foetus  in  her  abdomen  nine  years, 
which  is  printed  in  their  tranfadions  for  the  fame  year.  In 
1757,  he  publiflied,  an  account  of  the  Engliffi  night  {hades, 
the  internal  ufe  of  which  had  been  recommended  in  ferophu- 
lous  cafes;  but  they  had  failed  in  producing  the  expeded 
benefit  with  him.  Under  their  ufe,  the  ulcers  became 
worfe  ; they  occafioned  third,  dimnefs  of  fight,  and,  if  not 
cautioufly  given,  death.  In  1759,  he  gave  “A  Narrative 
of  a Phyfical  Tranfadion  with  Mr.  Aylet,  Surgeon,  at 
Windfor.”  This  is  a controverfial  piece,  and  the  author 
clears  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  having  treated  his;. 
amagonift  improperly.  In  1 767,  he  publilhed,  “ Thoughts , 
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concerning  the  prefent  peculiar  Method  of  treating  perfons 
inoculated  for  t!ie  Small-Pox.”  This  relates  to  the  Sut- 
tons,  who  were  now  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputation.  He 
thinks  their  pradfice  of  expoling  their  patients  to  the  open 
air  in  the  miJft  of  winter,  of  repelling  the  eruption,  and 
checking  or  preventing  tlie  fuppurative  procefs,  too  bold, 
and  liazardou«.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  acknowledges, 
they  were  defcrvirig  of  commendation,  for  the  improvements 
they  had  introduced,  in  the  treatment,  both  of  the  im  cu- 
lated,  and  natural  fmall-pox.  Plis  next  work,  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  one,  written  by  him,  was  “Chirurgical  Cafes  and 
Obftrvations,”  pubhlhcd  in  1773  in  2 vols.  8vo.  Though 
there  are  much  judicious  pratt  c-e,  andmanv  valuable  obferv?- 
tioiis  contained  in  thefe  volumes,  yet  they  did  not  anfwer 
the  expeftations  of  the  public,  or  correfpoiid  to  the  tame 
and  credit  the  author  had  obtained  ; accordingly  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  were  attacked  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
faid  to  be  Mr.  Julfamond,  in  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “Notes 
on  Chirurgical  Cafes  and  Obftrvations,  by  a Profeffor  of 
Surgery.”  The  ftriftures  contained  in  thefe  notes  are  keen 
and  ingenious,  and,  though  eviJently  the  produce  of  ill- 
humour,  yet  feem  to  have  had  the  efl'eft  of  preventing  fo 
general  a dlfl'ufion  of  the  cafes,  as  the  charafter  of  the  au- 
thor would  otherwife  have  procured  them.  They  have 
never  been  reprinted.  About  this  time  the  author  took  a 
fpacious  manlion  in  Chelfea  Park,  which  he  enlarged,  al- 
tered, and  furniflied  in  an  elegant  Ityle.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  fir  Henry  Wiifon.  Hither  he  retired,  after  doing  his 
bufinefs,  which  he  began  gradually  to  contraft  into  a nar- 
rower circle.  With  that  view,  a few  years  after,  he  gave 
up  his  fituation  as  furgeon  to  the  Lock  hofpital.  His  other 
appointments  he  kept  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  24th  of  November,  1792,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age.  The  above  are  all  the  memorials  we  have  been 
able  to  colleft  of  this  ingenious  gentleman,  of  whom  no  life 
has  been  before  written. 

BROMIO,  in  Geography,  a torrent  of  Swifferland,  in 
the  canton  of  Bellinzoiie,  which  takes  its  rile  in  mount  Uc- 
callo,  or  the  Vogelfberg,  near  Splugen,  and  joins  the  Tefino 
in  the  Levantine  valley. 

BROMISCUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  Mace- 
donia, fituate,  according  to  Thucydides,  in  the  gulf  where 
the  lake  of  Bolbe  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fea. 

BROMIUS,  in  Entomology,  of  Tab  an  os,  having 

a purple  band  through  the  eyes,  and  the  body  cinereous. 
Linn.  Fn.  Sv.  Frequent  in  Germany,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Degeer  calls  this  Tabanus  maculatus. 

BROMLEY,  in  Geography,  a market  town  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  England.  The  manor  of  Bromley  was  given  by  king 
Edgar,  in  700,  to  thebilhopof  Rochefter,who,  inconfequence, 
had  a palace  creAcd  here,  and  the  bifhops  of  that  fee  appear  to 
have  made  it  their  feat  till  the  prefent  time.  Near  the  palace 
J6  a fpring,  which  has  been  found  to  poflefs  the  fame  qualities 
as  the  water  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  monkilh  times  this  was 
held  in  high  eftimation,  and  a chapel  was  eredled  near  it  for 
the  ufe  of  pilgrims.  A college,  or^ hofpital,  was  erefted  at 
Bromley,  by  Dr.  Warner,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  for  twenty  poor  clergymen’s  .widows. 
This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  endowment  of  the  kind 
in  England.  In  confrquence  of  a bequeft  from  the  reverend 
Mr.  Hetherington,  of  20C0I.  and  of  bilhop  Pearce,  who 
left  5000'.  more,  the  truftees  have  been  enabled  to  augment 
the  annual  allowance  to  the  widows  from  20I.  to  30I.  and  the 
chaplains  from  30I.  to  60I.  By  another  bequeft  from  a 
Mrs,  Betenfon,  ten  additional  houfes  have  been  eredled,  and 
endowed.  Bromley  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ravenfbourn,  at 
the  difiance  of  to  miles  S.E.  from  London.  Here  are  a 


weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  and  two  fa'rs  annually.  ' The 
town  confifts  of  434  houfes,  and  2700  inhabitants.  Wilfon’s 
Hiftory  of  Bromley,  i2mo. 

Bromlev,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Bennington  coun- 
ty, Vermont,  about  32  miles  north-eallerly  from  Benning- 
ton, containing  71  inhabitants.  Alfo,  a town  in  Somerfet 
county.  New  jerfey,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of  B’'unfwick. 

Bromley,  or  Abbots  Bromley,  a fmall  market  town 
of  StafFiird.ftiire,  in  England.  The  adjiifft  abbots  was 
given  to  It  in  conftquence  of  its  abbey,  which  is  now  entirely 
deftroyed.  This  town  confifts  of  one  ftreer,  near  the  centre 
of  wh'ch  is  the  towfi-hall,  where  the  court  leet  and  court- 
baion  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge  are  annual;*  heH.  Bromhy 
ftar.diis  a fine  open  fertile  country,  dillant  129  miles  N.W. 
from  London,  and  It  from  the  city  of  Litchfield.  Here 
are  a weekly  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  three  annual  fairs. 
The  town  contains  202  houfes,  and  808  inhabitants. 

Near  Bromley  is  Blithfield,  the  feat  ol  lord  Bagot ; and 
at  two  miles  diftance  is  Plow-crnfs,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury.  The  foreft  of  Needwood,  confidered  the  great 
ornament  of  StafFordftiTe,  is  3 miles  from  this  place. 

BROMP  TON-  See  Chatham. 

BROMSEBRO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  which  has  a large  bridge  over  the  river  that 
here  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  A fmall  ifland  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  on  which  two  ftones  are  enfted  for 
boundaries.  This  place  is  famous  for  a congrefs,  held  iii 
1541,  and  again  in  1572,  for  fettling  fome  difputes  con- 
cerning the  arms  of  the  three  northern  crowns;  andalf’, 
for  a treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1645,  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  It  is  4 leagues  from  Chriftianople, 

BROMSGROVE,  a town  of  Worcefterlhire,  in  Eng- 
land, is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  worfted,  linen  cloths, 
iilh  hooks,  needles,  nails,  &c.  It  had  formerly  a manufac- 
tory for  broad  and  narrow  cloths,  but  this  is  removed  into 
Gloucefterfhire.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Bromfgrove 
fent  two  members  to  parliament,  and  it  has  had  many  privi- 
leges conferred  on  it  by  different  monarchs.  Edward  VI. 
founded  a grammar  fchool  here,  which  was  additionally  en- 
dowed by  fir  Thomas  Cooks.  The  church  and  town  are 
large  and  handfome,  and  the  former,  from  its  high  fituation, 
is  approached  by  a flight  of  fifty  fteps.  It  is  ornamented 
with  fome  painted  glafs,  and  contains  feveral  fine  monu- 
ments. Among  thefe  is  one  for  judge  Lyttleton,  1600 ; 
bifhop  Hall  of  Briftol,  1710  ; fir  Humphrey  Stafford,  who 
was  killed  in  Cade’s  rebellion  ; fir  John  I'aTot,  of  Grafton  ; 
and  another  aferibed  to  a daughter  of  Henry  VII.  This 
parifh  contains  twelve  manors,  and  its  houfes  amounted,  in 
1801,  to  1178,  and  its  inhabitants  to  599S,  of  which  120S 
were  engaged  in  manufaftures  and  trade.  Bromfgrove  is 
116  miles  N.W,  from  London,  and  12  from  the  city  of 
Worcefter. 

About  one  mile  and  a half  diftant  is  Grafton  manor,  the 
ancient  feat  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Hewell-Grange,  ths 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Plymouth,  is  at  4 miles  diftance.  Dod- 
ford  priory  is  within  two  miles  of  Bromfgrove.  Nafh’s  Hif- 
tory of  Worcefterlhire. 

BROMUS,  in  Eotany,  (Bfu/xa, /oo^,)  Linn.  89.  Reich. 
95.  Schreb.  120.  Juff. 32.  Willd.  140.  La  Marck,  liluft. 
1 19.  pi.  46.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  38.  Clafs,  triandria  digy- 
nia.  Nat.  OrJ.  gramina,  gralfes. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  glume,  many-flowered,  two-vaivcd, 
fpreading,  colledling  the  florets  into  an  oblong  two-rowed 
fpikelet;  valves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  awnleL;  the  lower 
one  fmalleft.  Cor.  two-valved;  the  outer  valve  the  fize  and 
form  of  the  calyx,  concave,  obtufe,  bifid,  putting  out  a 
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ftta'iglit  awn  generally  below  its  apex  ; inner  one  lanceolate,  hts,  nearly  upright,  ovate,  acute,  rather  tumid.  Florets-, 
•fmall,  awnlefs.  Ne8.  two*lcaved;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  gib-  from  feven  to  ten,  clofely  imbricated,  elliptical,  concave,  and 
.bous  at  the  bafe.  Siam,  filaments  three,  capillary,  (horter  deprtfled.  Calysz  of  two  unequal  glumes,  fcarious  at  their 
than  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong.  Fiji,  germ  top  fhaptd  ; edges,  keeled,  villous,  marked  with  feven  or  nine  ftrong  green 
ftyles  two,  (hort,  reflex,  villous.  fimple.  Pericarp,  ribs.  for.  glumes  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  calyx,  the  external 

the  corolla  clofely  fhut,  adhering  to  the  feed,  not  dehifeent.  one  bearing  a rough  awn  about  its  own  length,  a little  below 
Seed  Angle,  oblong,  covered,  convex  on  one  fide,  furrowed  on  its  fiimmit ; inner  one  membranaceous,  v.'ithout  nerves,  w;ith 
the  other.  a thick  green  fringed  edge.  Its  compound  denfe  panicle, 

Elf.  Char.  Cal.  two  valved  ; fpikelets  many- flowered,  ob-  and  its  ftrongly  ribbed,  depreffed,  clofely  imbricated  glumes, 
long,  tvro-rowed  ; (the  awn  below  the  apex  of  the  outer  at  once  ditlinguifh  it  from  the  two  former.  The  B.  of 

glume  of  the  corolla,  Linn.)  inner  glume  fringed  with  ilrong,  Weigel  is  only  a llarved  dwarf  variety.  Dr.  Sm’th.  It  :s 
<liftant,  briftly  hairs,  Dr.  Smith.  a common  plant  in  meadows;  and  in  feme  parts  of  the  north 

The  genus  Bromus  is  entirely  artificial,  and  there  are  no  of  England,  confticutes  a prircipal  part  of  their  herbage, 
ratuvai  boundaries  between  it  and  feltuca  that  have  been  hi-  but  chiefly  in  fields  late  laid  down,  and  owing  perhaps  cot 


therto  afeertained . It  was  originally  aflumed  by  Linntcus, 
that  a terminal  ftraight  awn  fliouid  determiiie  a plant  to  be  a 
•idluca  ; but  in  pradbice  this  diilinftion  has  not  been  itriftly 
oblerved,  and  great  confufion  lias  accordingly  arifen  in  the 
diilrtbution  of  Ipeci-r.s.  Dr.  Smith’:  new  charader  will  prove 
a happy  one,  if  it  fhall  be  found  to  prevail  in  all  the  foreign 
fpecics,  which  have  the  genera!  habit  of  Bromus;  but  we  fear 
it  will  fometimes  fail.  It  is  already  fufficientiy  evident,  that 
-the  pofition  of  the  dorfal  awn,  and  the  fringe  of  the  glume, 
cannot  both  be  ad.mitted  into  the  effential  charaiHer  of  the 
gei'rus. 

Sp.  I.  B.  fecaUnus,  Linn.  (Eng.  Bot.  pi.  ii)ri.  Knap, 
p.  79.)  Polymorphus,  Se  poli,  Hudfon,  Withering.  “ Pa- 
nicle fpreadin^  ; peduncles  nearly  Ample;  fpikelets  ovate, 
comprefftd,  ten  fl.iwered,  florets  diftinift,  roundiflt.”  Dr. 
Smith.  Smooth  rye  brome-graP.  Root,  annual.  Stem, 
.about  three  feet  high,  Ample,  round,  fmooth,  and  leafy. 
Leaves,  broadifh,  flat,  ribbed,  rough  at  the  edge  and  un- 
•derneath,  cloathed  above  with  fhort,  foft  hairs;  fheaths 
furrowed  but  not  rough.  Stipule,  very  Ihort.  Panicle,  when 
young,  eredi,  with  lanceolate,  clofed  fpikelets;  when  mature, 
pendent,  with  the  fpikelets  fo  expanded  that  the  rachis  is 
vifible  between  them.  Calyxes  unequal,  awnlefs;  glumes 
elliptic.,  fmooth,  three-nerved,  membranaceous  at  the  edges. 
-Florets  roundilh,  fmooth,  rarely  downy,  ovate,  flat;  outer 
glume  marked  with  feven  flight  ribs,  with  a rough  and 
rather  fhort  awn  ; inner  glume  toothed  rather  than  fringed. 
Dr.  Smith.  Knap.  Native  of  England,  in  Norfolk  fre- 
quent, 2.  B.  multiflorus,  Weigel.  Gmelin.  Willd.  (Knap. 
Tab.  So  ) Confidered  by  Linnaeus,  a variety  of  fecali- 
rus.  “ Panicle  fpreading  ; peduncles  fddom  with  more 
than  one  fpikelet ; fpikelets,  ovate-lanceolate  comprefled, 
fifteen-flowered;  florets fubimbricate, roundifh.”  Dr. Smith, 
ieoo/,  annual,  d’/ew,  fmooth.  Z-ower /eawx,  naked  beneath, 
a little  hairy  at  the  edges  above.  Upper  leaves,  pubefeent, 
with  a fhort  woollinefs  beneath,  hairy  above;  all  rough  at 
the  edge ; flieath  fmooth.  Stipule,  very  fhort,  lacerated, 
fcarcely  hairy.  Panicle,  as  in  the  former.  S pikelets,  ovate - 
lanceolate,  rather  compreffed,  imbricate,  and  final  y rather 
remote.  Glumes  generally  flightly  pubefeent,  rarely  fmooth. 
Dr.  Smith.  3.  B.  mollis,  Linn,  faid  by  La  Marck,  in 
Encyc.  Meth.  to  be  only  a variety  of  B.  fecaUnus,  but 
the  error  is  correfted  in  the  Illuft.  (Curtis  S.  Eng. 
Bot.  1078.  Knap.  77.)  “ Panicle  eredt,  clofe,  com- 

pound. Spikelets,  ovate.  Floret*,  imbricated,  depreffed, 
ribbed,  downy.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root,  annual,  of  a few  Am- 
ple fibres.  Stem,  eredi,  about  two  feet  high.  Ample,  ftriated, 
generally  fmooth  ; joints  fweliing,  often  thickly  clothed  with 
hairs.  Leaves  and  their  fheaths  thickly  covered  with  a foft 
hoary  pubefcence.  Stipules,  bluntly  jointed.  Panicle,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  ercdl,  at  firft  clofe,  afterwards  a little 
.expanding ; branches  half-whorled,  the  upper  fimple,  the 
lower  more  or  lefs  fubdivided,  angular,  pubefeent.  Spile- 
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to  its  being  preferred  e account  of  its  own  excellence,  but 
to  the  largenefs  of  its  eds,  which  are  more  eafily  gathered, 
and  confequently  more  profitable  to  the  coUedior.  Mr, 
Knapp  informs  us,  that  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Scotland  it 
is  cultivated  by  itfeif  like  rr.y-grafs  in  England.  4.  B.  race- 
mnfiis,  Linn.  Polymorphus,  Eludfon,  8ec.  (Eng.  Bot. 
1079.  Knap.  78.)  “ Panicle,  nearly  eredt,  fpreading, 

fimple;  fpikelets  ovate,  of  about  fix  imbricated,  depr;fled, 
ribbed,  fmooth  florets.”  Dr.  Smith.  It  agrees  in  genera! 
habit  with  the  preceding,  but  is  more  flender  ; its  glumes 
are  perfectly  fmooth  and  finning,  and  their  ribs  lefs  promi- 
nent. 5.  B.  peSinatus,  Wilid.  “ Panicle,  fpreading;  fpike- 
lets, ovate,  fmooth,  inner  valve  of  the  corolla  fringed,  awn- 
lefs.” Thunberg.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
6.  B.  lanceolatus,  Willd.  “ Panicle,  eredi,  fpreading ; 
fpikelets,  lanceolate,  fmooth,  a little  compreffed ; awns,  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  firaight ; at  the  ripening  of  the  feed, 
bent.”  Roth.  Root,  annual.  A native  of  dry  fituations 
about  the  Cafpian  fea.  7-  cdopecurus , Willd.  “ Panicle, 
clofe,  eredt;  fpikelets  round,  awns  divaricated.”  Vahl. 
Spikelets,  neatly  feffiie,  fpirally  twilled  at  the  bottom.  8.  B. 
fquarrofus,  Linn.  “ Panicle  nodding  ; peduncles  fimple  ; 
fpikelets  ovate,  twelve-flowered  ; florets  imbricated,  depref- 
fed ; awns  divaricated.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root,  annual.  Stem^ 
a foot  high,  fimple,  fmooth,  ftriated,  leafy.  Leaves  and 
fheaths  pubefeent,  with  a very  fhort  deflexed  down.  Pa- 
nicle  with  few  flowers.  Peduncles,  fimple,  compreffed,  thick- 
ening upwards.  Spikelets,  very  large,  ovate,  fweliing,  po- 
lifhed,  clofely  imbricated.  Calyx  unequal,  nerved,  awn- 
lefs. Carol,  outer  glume  but  little  larger  than  the  calyx, 
many-nerved,  bipartite  at  the  fummit  : awns  awl-fnsped, 

rugged,  the  length  of  the  glume* ; inner  glume  much  lefs, 
ciliated  with  a few  diftant  brittle?.  Seed,  elliptic,  adhering 
to  the  corolla,  villous  at  the  fummit.  Native  of  France, 
Germany,  Siberia,  &c.  Its  claim  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Britifb  Flora  refts  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Huufon, 
who  probably  miftook  for  it  fome  variety  of  B.  fecaUnus. 
9.  B.  japonicus,  Willd,  “ Panicle,  fpreading,  branched  ; 
fpikelets  oblong-  fmooth ; awns  divaricated.”  Thunb. 
Root,  annual.  A native  of  Japan.  10.  B.  lifidus,  Willd. 
“Panicle,  ere£t,  branched;  fpikeleis  ovate,  with  about 
three  flowers;  glumes  bifid,  fetaceous ; awn  divaricated.” 
Thunb.  Spikelets,  fmall,  fmooth.  Glume,  terminated  by- 
two  awl-fhaped  points  of  nearly  its  own  length. 
jointed,  reflexed,  il.  ~E>.  purgans,  Linn.  “Panicle  nod- 
ding, curled;  leaves  caked  on  both  fides;  fheaths  hairy; 
glumes  villous.”  Root,  perennial,  a foot  and  half  high, 

iftrong.  Leaves,  the  breadth  of  a reed,  keeled,  green. 
Sheaths  with  reverfed  hairs.  Spikelets,  from  eight  to  four- 
teen, flowered,  oblong.  Gathered  in  Canada  by  Kalm.  12. 
B.  cotharticus,  Wilid.  “ Panicle,  fpreading,  ereft,  nearly 
fimple;  fpikelets,  broadly  lanceolate,  ftriated,  rough  ; awns 
fhort,  ftreight.”  Vahh  Poe/,  perennial,  fcaly.  5Zi«?//w  naked 
j E*  Sp'deleUf, 
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S-piielets,  broader  than  tbofe  of  the  preceding,  acute.  A 
native  of  Chili,  whofe  inhabitants  ufe  a decrftion  of  its  root 
as  a purgative.  13.  B.  hrhoUes,  La  Marck,  111.  “ Pani- 

cle, erech  ; fpikelets,  ovate,  fmooth ; glumes  furnifhed  with 
broad  membranaceous  auricles.”  Native  of  Mont-Video. 
Commerfon.  14.  B-  inermis,  Reich.  " Panicle,  ertdh ; 
fpikelets,  roundifh,  awl-fhaped,  naked,  nearly  awnlefs.” 
PoUich.  perennial,  extremely  creeping.  Stem,  z ^oot 

and  half  high,  ftriated,  fmooth.  I^eaves  broad,  acuminate, 
fmooth,  dark  green  ; mid-rib  whitifh,  rough.  Panicle,  at 
6rft  clofe  and  upright,  afterwards  widely  fpreading,  and 
nodding  a little  at  the  top.  Peduells  feveral  together, 
lower  ones  very  long,  upper  ones  very  fliort,  often  quite 
limple.  Spikekts  containing  from  feven  to  ten  florets. 
Glumes  ef  the  calyx  unequal,  lanceolate,  concave,  bluiit, 
fmooth,  greenifh,  with  broad,  filvery,  thin,  membrana- 
ceous edges ; larger  glume  with  one  green  nerve,  fmaller 
with  three.  Glumes  of  the  corolla  unequal ; larger  with 
feven  green  raifed  ftreaks,  awn  fhort,  frequently  wanting ; 
fmaller,  flat,  membranaceous,  narrower,  the  edges  rolled 
back,  and  furrounded  by  two  green  rough  flreaks.  Mar- 
tyn  quoted  from  Krocker  Flora  Sileiiaca.  La  Marck  in 
his  liluft.  has  direfted  the  defeription  in  Encyc.  Meth. 
to  be  expunged.  Native  of  Germany  and  Swifferland. 
15.  B.  afper,  Linn.  Sup.  ramofus,  Syft.  Veg.  Ed.  13.  but 
not  Mantiffa  j nemoralts,  tiudfon  ; hirfutus,  Curtis ; durne- 
torum,  La  Marck.  (Curtis  fafe.  2.  PI.  8.  Eng.  Bot.  1172. 
Knap.  85.)  “ Panicle  drooping,  branched;  florets  lanceo- 

late, alraoft  cylindrical,  but  flightly  ribbed  ; leaves  uniform, 
lower  ones  hairy.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root  annual  or  biennial. 
Stem  often  fix  feet  high,  ereft  ; fmooth  in  the  upper  part. 
Leaves  fpreading,  broad,  of  a full  green,  ribbed,  rough, 
clothed  with  long  fpreading  hairs,  all  nearly  of  equal 
breadth  ; Jheaths  rough,  with  deflexed  hairs.  Spikelets  li- 
near-oblong, pendulous,  often  brownifh,  a little  downy. 
Calyx-glumes  very  unequal.  Florets  about  nine,  roughifli  on 
the  keel ; awn  rough,  fhorter  than  the  glumes  ; inner  glume 
clofely  fringed  ; its  membranaceous  edges  bent  in.  Antljtrs 
faffron-coloured.  Moift  woods  and  hedges  in  England, 
Germany,  Swifferland.  16.  B.  ereBus,  Hudfon,  Ed.  i. 
pralenjis.  La  Marck.  (Eng.  Bot.  471.  Knap.  86.)  “ Pa- 

nicle, ereiS,  a little  branched ; florets  lanceolate,  roundifh, 
radical  leaves  narrow,  ciliate,  with  white  fcattered  hairs,” 
Dr.  Smith.  Root  perennial,  black,  downy.  Stem  about 
three  feet  high,  ereft,  ftiff  and  ftraight,  Ample,  rarely  pti- 
befeent.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ftiuated,  rough.  Sheaths 
ftriated,  fmooth.  Panicle  nearly  Ample.  Spikelets  linear- 
oblong,  compreffed,  ereft,  often  of  a purple  hue,  either 
fmooth  or  downy.  Calyx-glumes  lanceolate,  acute,  keeled  ; 
the  inner  one  larger,  three-rerved.  Florets  from  Ave  to  nine, 
irnbricated,  lanceolate,  a little  compreffed,  fomewhat  angu- 
lar, keeled,  flightly  nerved,  rough  at  the  keel  ; awns  about 
the  length  of  the  keel,  barely  dorfal,  ftraight,  rough : inner 
glume  rather  downy  than  peftinated.  Approaching  to 
feftuca,  in  which  genus  Dr.  Smith  would  have  been  inclin- 
ed to  place  it,  if  it  had  not  fo  clofe  an  affinity  with  B.  afper, 
an  indubitable  bromus.  Sandy  or  chalky  f il  in  England 
and  France.  17.  E.  littoreus,  Will-1.  “ Panicle  nearly  ereft, 
rough;  fpikelets  oblong,  from  four  to  Ax  flowered,  fmooth, 
nearly  awnlcfs.”  Rt^z.  Native  of  Sweden,  Pomerania, 
Swifferland.  18.  B.  clliatus,  X>inn.  “ Panicle  drooping ; 
leaves  flightly  hairy  on  both  fides^  as  alfo  the  fheaths ; 
glumes  cihaled.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  (lender.  Spike- 
lets oblong,  compreffed,  eight-flowered.  Calyx  glumes  naked, 
Carol  glumes  lanceolate,  very  hairy  at  their  edges,  but  not  on 
the  back.  Native  of  Canada.  18.  ’R.Jlerilts,  Linn.  (Curtis 
Faf.  I.  PI.  9.  Eng.  Bot.  1030.  Knap.  84.)  “ Panide 


drooping,  moftly  Ample ; florets  lanceolate,  ribbed,  furrovreft, 
leaves  downy.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root  annual,  fmall ; 6bre$ 
capillary.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  (lender,  ftriated,  leafy 
to  the  top.  Leaves  fpreading,  flat,  rather  flaccid,,  narrow, 
fharpifh, ribbed,  rough  at  the  edges.  Sheaths  cylindric,  ribbed, 
with  foft  deflexed  hairs.  Stipule  oblong,  torn.  Panicle  large, 
[lender,  fpreadigg,  rough.  Spikelets  lanceolate,  pendulous, 
brownifh  green,  afterwards  dark  purple,  from  Ax  to  eighth 
flowered.  Calyx  glumes  very  unequal,  the  larger  one  angular, 
ribbed.  Carol  glumes  with  7 or  9 nerves,  the  two  near  the 
edge  thegreateft,  furrowed,  and  a little  downy  between  the 
ribs:  the  inner  glume  pectinated  with  diftant  briftles.  Styles 
growing  laterally  out  of  the  germen.  A aative  of  unculti- 
vated places  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  19..  B. 
arvenjis,  Linn.  (Eng. Bot. 920.  Knap.  82.)  “ Panicle  fpread- 
ing ; peduncles  branched;  fpikelets  lanceolate,  about  eight- 
flowered;  florets  elliptical,  imbricated,  depreffed,  fmoothifh.” 
Dr.  Smith.  iJoo/ annual,  fmall.  two  or  three  feet  high, 
leafy,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  ftriated,  a little  downy  on  each 
Ade,  rough  at  the  edges.  Sheaths  thickly  clofed  with  foft 
hairs  pointing  downwards.  Stipule  very  fhort.  Panicle  rather 
creift,  many-flowered;  branches  whorled,  fpreading,  rough. 
Spikelets  acute  ; at  flrft  ereft,  afterwards  drooping  ; remark- 
able for  a gloffy  appearance,  fcarcely  obfervable  in  other  bro- 
mi.  very  unequal,  acute,  ribbed,  membranaceous 

at  the  edge.  Glumes  of  the  corolla,  the  outer  one  rough  at  the 
keel,  membranaceous  at  the  edge;  inner  one  fmaller,  with- 
out nerves,  obtufe,  peftinated  at  the  edge.  Seed  villous  at 
the  fummit.  A native  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, fometimes  in  corn  flelds,  but  as  frequently  in  cultivated 
places.  20.  'E).  fpicidi  tenuata,  (PL  81.)  '‘Pa- 

nicle branched  and  drooping;  branches  fupporting  one  or 
feveral  fpikelets;  fpikelets  acutely  lanceolate;  florets  fmooth.” 
Allied  to  the  preceding.  Stem  from  one  to  three  feet 
high.  In  its  more  luxuriant  ftate,  branches  very  long; 
upright  when  young,  flexile  and  pendent  in  maturity.  Spike- 
lets about  eight  flowered.  Calyx  fmooth,  four-ribbed,  fer- 
rated  on  the  keel.  Corolla  fmooth,  but  with  fome  fmall  fpines 
on  the  back.  When  the  panicle  flrft  rifes  from  the  fheath- 
ing  of  the  upper  leaf,  the  low’er  ftage  of  branches  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  univerfally,  fupported  by  two  caducous 
braftes,  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  fpecies.  Found  by  Mr. 
Knapp  fparingly  at  Seaton,  on  the  coaft  of  Durham.  21.  B. 
geniculalus,  Linn.  Man.  “Panicle  ereft ; florets  diftant; 
peduncles  angular ; ftem  procumbent  at  the  knot.”  Root 
annual.  Stems  fcarcely  four  inches  high,  decumbent  to  the 
laft  knot.  Panicle  fpreading.  Pedicells  not  at  all  attenuated, 
but  comprefltd,  obfeurely  three- fidcd,  but  with  only  two 
(harp  angles,  rough,  oblong,  four-flowered.  Florets 

rough,  fcarcely  downy.  Avon  ftraight,  the  length  of  the 
floret.  Native  of  Portugal.  22.  B. Linn.  “Panicle 
drooping;  fpikelets  linear.”  afcnual,  or  at  moft  bien- 

nial. Stems  about  a foot  high,  after  flowering  lying  on  the 
ground.  Leaves  narrow,  flat^  pubefeent  on  the  lower  Ade, 
white-villofe  on  the  upper,  ciliate  towards  the  bafe  ; lower 
(heaths  villous.  Peduncles  capillary.  Spikelets  about  flve-flow- 
ered.  Avon  ftraight,  very  (lender,  the  length  of  the  glume. 
Native  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  walls  and  dry  hills, 
23.  B.  Linn.^r(yi^j,  La  Marck,  Illuft.  (Curtis  _ 

Faf.  5.  PJ.  7,  Knap.  87.)  “ Panicle  drooping,  branched,  with 
about  four  florets  in  the  fpikelet.”  Knap.  perennial. 

Stem  from  four  to  feven  feet  high,  fmooth  and  fhining,  ftri- 
ated, leafy.  Leaves  rather  eredl,  acuminate,  a foot  long, 
broad,  flat,  ribbed,  rough  on  both  fides  and  at  the  edges ; 
fheaths  long,  ftriated,  perfeflly  fmooth.  Stipule  fhort,  clafp- 
ing  the  ftem,  purplifh.  Panicle  elongated,  branched,  many 
flowered,  the  rachis  and  branches  rough.  Spikelets  alternate, 

ovate* 
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ovate-lanceolate,  fmooth,  drooping.  Calyx-glumes  unequal, 
acuminate,  fmooth,  keeled ; the  inner  one  broad,  or  with 
three  rib?.  Outer  glume  of  the  corolla  fmooth,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, fcarcely  keeled,  with  five  ribs  at  the  fummit ; awn 
terminal,  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  floret,  capil- 
lary, white,  fomctimes  a little  bent ; inner  glume  the  length 
and  nearly  the  breadth  of  the  other,  its  edge  rough,  but  not 
ciliated.  Dr.  Smith,  who  on  that  accotmt  places  it  under 
the  genus  feftuca.  Mr.  Knapp  fays  the  inner  valve  of  the 
corolla  is  minutely  fringed,  and  in  his  figure,  the  awn  is  de- 
cidedly dorfal,  but  neither  of  thefe  particulars  is  confirmed 
by  our  fpeciroens  gathered  in  Yorkfhire.  We  have,  never- 
thelefs,  continued  it  among  the  bromi,  induced  rather  by 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  than  by  any  other  confidera- 
tion.  A native  of  woods  and  moift  hedges  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe.  24.  B.  ruhens,  Linn.  Panicle  fafcicu- 
lated,  fpikelets  nearly  feflile,  villous,  awns  eredt."  The fco- 
partus  of  Linnseus  is  fufpedted  by  La  March,  and  determined 
by  Cavanilles,  to  be  only  a variety.  Root  annual.  Stem  from 
feven  to  ten  inches  high,  a little  bent  at  its  lower  knots. 
Leaves  fmooth,  fhort,  and  flriated.  Spihelets  fometimes 
fmooth,  fometimes  green,  often  blood-red,  but  generally 
paler : awns  fometimes  upright,  fometimes  divaricated  on 
the  fame  plant.  Native  of  Spain.  25.  B.  rlgens,  Linn. 
Mant.  “Panicle  fpiked ; fpikelets  nearly  feflile,  erect, 
downy,  with  about  four  florets.’'  Stems  fix  or  feven  inches 
high,  leafy.  Leaves  ribbed,  {lightly  hairy  on  the  upper  fur- 
face  j {heaths  covering  the  whole  culm.  Spikeleis  fcattered, 
tenacious.  Jlwns  nearly  eredt,  the  length  of  the  fpikelet, 
A native  of  Portugal,  Vandel,  26.  B.  irflorus,  Linn.  “ Pa- 
nicle fpreading,  with  about  three  flowers.”  Stem  near  two 
feet  high.  Leaves  with  fhort  hairs.  Panicle  fix  or  feven 
inches  long.  oblong,  pointed.  La  Marck.  Native 

of  Germany  and  Denmark,  27.  B.  cliandrus,  Curtis;  ma- 
i/nVen/fj',  Linnteus ; muralis,  Hudfon,  ad  Ed.  cillatus,  ifl; 
Ed.  dilatatus,  La  Marck;  (Curtis  Flor.  Lond.  Fafc.  i. 
PI.  9.  Eng.  Bot.  1006,  Knap.  83,)  “Panicle  upright, 
fpreading,  fcarcely  fubdivided  ; florets  lanceolate,  ribbed  ; 
furrowed  with  only  two  ftamens.”  Dr.  Smith,  annual. 
Stems  a foot  and  a half  high,  eredt,  ftiff,  {lender,  flriated, 
fmooth.  Leaves  often  entirely  fmooth  ; {heaths  ribbed,  a 
little  keeled,  generally  fmooth,  but  fometimes  with  hairs 
pointing  downward.  Stipule  fhort.  Parade  fcarcely  three 
inches  long,  eredt.  Spikelets  linear-lanceolate,  eredl,  rough, 
often  brownilh.  Florets  diandrous,  {lightly  ribbed,  the  two 
principal  ribs  ftanding  peculiarly  clofe  to  each  other.  Found 
by  Dr.  Withering  in  Portugal,  and  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  at 
the  foot  of  St.  Vincent’s  rock  near  Briflol.  It  is  probably 
the  fame  plant  with  the  B.  rigsdus  of  Willdenow,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  known  that  the  madritenfis  of  Linnaeus 
is  diandrous.  28.  B.  Jlipioides,  Linn.  Mant.  ; incrajfatus. 
La  Marck.  Encyc.  Method.  “ Panicle  eredl,  ovate-pyrarni- 
dal,  fpikelets  fmooth,  about  four-flowered,  pedicells  flatten- 
ed, and  enlarged  above.”  La  Marck.  Root  annual.  Stem 
fix  or  feven  inches  high,  {lender.  Leaves  narrow,  fmooth. 
Panicle  upright,  rather  clofe,  oblong.  Spikelets  fmooth, 
greenifh,  or  tinged  with  purple  violet.  Florets  three  or  four, 
each  fepported  by  a pedicell,  broader  and  flat  towards  the 
top.  {fraight  and  perfcdtly  terminal.  A native  of  Italy 

and  Spain  ; deferibed  by  La  Marck  from  a living  plant.  29. 
B.  Linn.  “ Stem  much  branched  ; fpikelets  feflile ; 

leaves  involute-fubulate.”  Root  perennial,  creeping,  hard, 
jointed,  producing  at  different  intervals  tufts  of  leaves  and 
Hems.  Stems  a foot  and  a half  high,  {lender,  fmooth,  leafy; 
throwing  out  toward  the  bottom  {hort,  alternate  generally 
barren  branches.  Leaves  fhorty  glaucous,  rolled  up.  Spikelets 
from  three  to  five,  from  eight  to  ten-flowered ; awns  fhort, 
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terminal,  refembling  thofe  of  '2>.  pinnatus.  La  Marck.  Oit- 
the  {hores  of  the  Levant  and  Portugal.  30.  B.  pinnatust 
Linn.  Spike  Ample,  ereA,  two-rowed;  fpikelets  feffile, 
roundifh;  awns  fhorter  than  the  glume;  leaves  almoft  naked.” 
Dr.  Smith.  Root  perennial,  a little  creeping.  Stetn^  a foot 
and  half,  or  two  feet  high,  ereft,  Ample,  round,  leafy, 
very  fmooth,  ftraight,  and  rigid,  fcarcely  tapering.  Leaves 
fomewhat  ereA,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rather  rigid,  ftri- 
ated,  nerved,  rough,  often  naked,  rarely  hairy  on  the  up- 
per furface.  Sheaths  fmooth  and  polifhed,  (Dr.  Smith,) 
generally  hairy  (La  Marck  and  Knapp,  with  whom  our  own 
fpecimens  agree. ) Stipule  flrort,  obtufe,  ciliated.  Spikelets 
from  fix  to  ten,  downy,  often  curved.  Calyx  glumes  rather 
elliptical,  fomewhat  awned,  many-nerved.  i^/ore/r  twelve  or 
more,  clofely  imbricated,  nerved,  and  hairy,  chiefly  towards 
the  fummit ; awn  terminal,  fhorter  than  the  glume,  fomc- 
tim-3  very  fliort,  rough;  inner  glume  ciliated  with  great 
briflies.  Native  of  a dry,  calcareous  foil  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  In  England,  not  uncommon  in  Yorkfhire,  Ox- 
fordfliire,  and  Kent.  31.  V>.  fylvaticus,  Pollich  ; 

Weigel  and  Willdenow.  “ Spike  Ample,  drooping,  leaning 
one  way;  fpikelets  feffiie,  roundiflr;  awn  longer  than  the 
glume  ; leaves  hairy.”  fibrous,  tufted,  perennial.  Stems 

tw'o  feet  high,  round,  leafy,  tapering,  very  {lender,  and  a little 
drooping  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  fpreading,  flat,  pointed, 
a little  rigid,  rough,  ribbed,  more  or  lefs  hairy,  bright  green. 

flraight,  clofe,  hairy.  flrort,  blunt,  torn.  Spike 

limple,  drooping,  zig-zag.  Spikelets  fix  or  feven,  alternate,  fef- 
file, cylindrical,  linear-lanceolate,  generally  downy. , Glumes 
of  the  calyx  unequal,  with  fhort  awns.  Florets  from  fix  to  nine, 
imbricated,  in  the  upper  part  ftrongly  ribbed  and  rough ; awn 
terminal,  rough,  generally  much  longer  than  the  glume  : 
inner  glume  fringed  like  the  preceding;  fuppofed  by  {ome 
to  be  only  a variety  ol  pinnata\  but  they  cannot  be  con- 
founded by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  native  ha- 
bits and  places  of  growth.  Frequent  in  copfes  and  thickets, 
efpecially  in  a gravelly  foil.  32.  B.  crifatus,  Linn.  “ Spike- 
lets imbricated  in  two  rows,  feflile,  deprefled.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  about  half  a foot  high,  downy,  leafy,  lower 
fheaths  villous.  Spikelets  about  20,  downy,  four-flowered. 
Awn  terminal.  La  Marck.  A native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary. 
33.  B.  diflachyos,  Linn.;  platyfachyos.  La  Marck.  Illull. 
“ Spikelets  three  or  four,  ereA,  compreffed,  rigid,  iefiilq; 
glumes  ciliated.”  Root  annual.  Stem  from  fix  to  ten  inches 
high,  leafy,  a little  bent  at  the  knots.  Leaves  rather  fhort, 
foL,  and  ciliated  at  their  edges.  Spikelets  large,  alternate,  from 
two  to  five.  Florets  eight  or  nine.  Awns  long,  ftraighfc 
terminal;  the  external  glume  ciliated.  La  Marck.  A na- 
tive of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 

The  lall  fix  fpecies  have  the  terminal  awn  of  feftuca. 
Hudfon  and  Knapp  have  accordingly  referred  the  pinnatus. 
and  fylvaticus  to  that  genus,  in  their  arrangement  of  Britifh 
graffes ; but  Dr.  Smith,  partly  on  account  of  their  general 
habit,  but  chiefly  of  their  ciliated  interior  coroll  glume,  has 
continued  them  among  the  bromi.  The  laft  five  liave  the 
inflorefccnce  of  triticum. 

3rO!’IVS  glomeratus,  Scopoli.  See  Dactylis. 

Bromus  capillaris.  See  Cynosurus. 

Bromus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Sphinx  [Zygaenaj, 
deferibed  by  Fabricius  as  a native  of  Surinam.  It  is  ferrugi- 
nous, with  hyaline  wings,  and  the  margin  entirely  black. 

BROMYARD,  in  Geography,  is  a market  town  of  Here- 
fordfhire,  England,  fituated  in  a valley,  in  a part  of  the 
county  which  abounds  with  orchards.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  badly  paved.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  fmall  timber 
ftruAure.s,  and  the  market  houfe  is  in  a very  fliattered  flate. 
The  church,  an  ancient  edifice,  is  now  undergoing  confidrr- 
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ah’e  repairs.  Bromyard  contains  242  bouTes,  and  583  inha- 
b cants.  It  has  a frnall  weekly  market  onTuefdays,  and  four 
annual  fairs.  It  is  125  miks  W.  from  London. 

BRON,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  p'ace  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Chateaudun,  24  leagues  N.  W.  of  Chateaudun ; the 
place  contains  1918,  and  the  canton  10,611  iuhabitants ; 
the  territory  includes  267  kiliometres,  and  121  communes. 

BRONCHANT,  in  Heraldry,  atermuled  by  the  French 
heralds  to  denote  the  fituation  of  any  bead,  when  placed  on 
afield  ftrewed  with  fleur-de-lis. 

BRONCHIA,  or  Bronchi^s,  in  Anatomy,  the  two  pri- 
mary divifions  of  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  which  convey 
the  air  to  the  lungs.  See  Lungs. 

BRONCHIAL  Arteries  ai-ife  from  the  defeending  aorta, 
and  accompany  the  bronchiae  into  the  lungs.  See  thedeferip- 
tion  of  the  Ar-Teries  and  Lungs. 

Bronchi  AL  abforbent  glands  fituated  at  the  root 

of  the  lungs.  See  the  defeription  of  the  Absorbent  v^cIs 
and  lungs. 

Bronchial  Veins  are  thofe  which  accompany  the  bron- 
ch'ai  arteries.  See  the  defeription  of  the  Veins  and  Lungs. 

BRONCHOCELE,  in  Surgery,  an  appellation  ufually  gi- 
ven to  a fweliing  Rated  on  the  fore-p-vrt  of  the  throat,  and 
well  known  in  England  by  the  popular  name  of  a Derbyjhire 
neck,  or  monflrous  craw.  The  word  hronchocele  is  derived 
fr.  m jSfqyxou  the  nvlnd-pipe,  and  Rr.Xa,  a tumour.  This  dif- 
eafe  was  familiar  to  fome  of  the  ancients,  and  isdcfcribed  by 
Celfus  (De  Re  Medica,  lib.  vii.  cap.  13.),  although  his  ac- 
count of  its  nature  and  treatment  is  very  imperfed.  The 
mod  common  fituation  of  this  fweliing  is  the  fides  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  in  a great  many  cafes  it  feems  to  con- 
fill  of  a general  enlargement  of  that  organ;  but  not  un- 
frequently  the  gland  becomes  fub-divided  into  various  dillindl 
flelhy  portions,  connefled  clofely  to  each  other  by  cellular 
membranes. 

The  form  and  contents  of  this  tumour  will  be  found  very 
different  in  different  fubjefts  ; for  the  molt  part,  however,  it 
it  is  roundilh  during  the  firft  years  of  its  exigence,  and  mode- 
rately comprefiible,  endowed  with  little  fenfibiiity,  highly 
vafcular  in  its  texture,  not  readily  going  into  fuppuration, 
and  leaving  the  external  flcin  of  its  natural  colour.  Some 
authors  have  faid,  that  the  hronchocele  confifts  of  a honey- 
iike  matter;  others,  that  it  contains  little  portions  of  bone 
and  hair;  others,  that  it  is  inflated  by  air;  and  fome,  that  it 
is  didended  by  a watery,  ferous,  or  puriform  fluid,  &c. 
Probably  mod  of  thefe  opinions  may  be  occafionally  true ; 
but  our  own  experience  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  cafes  the  fweliing  is  truly  farcomatous,  or 
llclhy.  This  difeafe  diould  be  didinguifhed  from  aneurifm  of 
the  carotid  or  thyroid  artery  ; from  fcrofulous  enlargements 
of  the  lymphatic  glands;  and  from  an  extenfion  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  trachea,  which  fometimes  forms  a real  hernia, 
by  protruding  between  its  annular  cartilages.  See  Aneu- 
rism, Scrofula,  and  Hernia. 

Although  hronchocele  is  found  in  many  countries,  it  ex- 
ids  with  peculiar  frequency  at  the  bottom  of  mountains, 
where  much  wet  and  heat  prevail;  from  which  circumdance, 
it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  people  to  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  fub-alpine  regions.  “ Le  goitre  ed  une  tumeur  indo- 
lent de  la  glande  thyroide,  qui  furvient  principalement  aux 
habitans  des  vallees  placees  au  pied  des  Alpes  fecondaires ; 
et  que  je  nommees,  pour  cette  raifon,  ftihfab^alpines .” 
Traite  du  Goitre  et  du  Cretinifme  par  F.  E.  Fodere,  Paris, 
An.  viii. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  fwelled  throat  of  the  Alps,’  an 
ancient  poet  inquires. 


“ Q^iis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus 

The  Frtnch  name,  goitre,  or  gouetre,  is  evidently  a cor*’ 
ruption  of  the  Latin  word  guttur,  the  throat;  and  although 
M.  Louis  has  maintained,  that  the  hronchocele  and  the  goi- 
tre  ought  not  to  be  midaken  for  each  other;  thefe  two  names 
are  now  fo  univerfally  applied  to  a limilar  affedlion,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  any  correftion  of  the  fuppofed 
error.  Vide  Encyclopedie,  Art.  Co'etre,  corapofed  by  M. 
Louis.  In  another  place  he  fays  again,  “ II  ne  faut  pas  con- 
fondre,  comme  on  fait  affez  communement,  la  hronchocele 
avec  line  autre  tumeur  du  cou  qu’on  nomme  goitre.”  Art. 
Bronchocele,  ibid.  He  would  confine  the  term  bronchocele 
to  an  hernia  of  the  wind-pipe,  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  be 
cured  by  compreffing  the  tumour  with  a fuitable  bandage  and 
cufliion. 

Upon  the  diforder  which  conditutes  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  article,  we  know  not  any  author  who  has  written  fo 
amply  and  experimentally  as  M.  Fodere,  who  had  many  op- 
portunities of  obferving  the  bronchocele  in  all  its  dages, 
where  it  prevailed  as  an  endemic  difeafe. 

This  affe6lion  more  frequently  attacks  females  than  males, 
children  than  adults,  and  relaxed  or  delicate  conllitutions 
than  thofe  which  are  rigid  and  vigorous ; but  it  will  lomctimes 
affect  perfo'.is  of  apparently  good  conditutions,  and  of  either 
fex,  on  their  going  to  refide  in  the  low  vallies  beneath  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apennines,  &c.  where  it  is  er.de- 
mial  and  hereditary.  Scrofula  and  rickets  feem  to  make  the 
greated  ravages  among  people  who  are  liable  to  bronchocele : 
but  M.  Foder6  is  pofitive  that  the  latter  difeafe,  neverthelefs, 
differs  materially  from  the  two  former;  and  that  the  goitre 
is  purely  a local  complaint  of  the  neck,  unattended  with  the 
lead  danger,  except  it  occafion  violent  mechanical  preffure  by 
the  enormous  buik  of  the  fweliing.  Vide  chap.  v.  § 19,  to 
24.  Traite  du  Goitre  et  du  Cretinifme. 

The  remote  phyfical  caufes  which  have  been  affigned  for 
this  difeale,  are  various  and  unfatisfaflory  : viz.  the  drinking 
of  hard,  cold,  or  fnow-water;  the  ufe  of  alimentary  fubdances 
not  fufficiently  nutritious;  the  repulfion  of  fome  cutaneous 
diforder ; the  abufe  of  vinous  or  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  The- 
ories, which  have  been  founded  on  any  of  thefe  fuppofed 
caufes,  are  too  hypothetical,  and  are  contradidled  by  nume- 
rous fa£ls ; befides  which,  the  bronchocele  will  be  found  to 
prevail  where  none  of  thefe  caufes  exid  in  a ftriking  degree, 
as  feveral  writers  have  fufficiently  proved.  The  difeafe,  how- 
ever, is  known  to  predominate  mod  in  countries  affefted  by 
great  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  joined  with  exceflive  heat; 
it  augments  in  the  fpring-time,  and  diminilhes  in  the  autumn; 
it  is  lefs  prevalent  in  a cold  and  dry  winter,  than  during  a 
feafon  of  dampnefs  and  moderate  warmth  ; it  is  even  faid  to 
be  influenced  in  its  progrefs,  wherever  it  is  endemial,  in  ex- 
aft  proportion  to  the  degree  of  moidure  indicated  by  the 
hygrometer.  Thefe  faffs  are  edablilhed  by  the  obfervation 
of  Meffrs.  Fodere  and  Villars,  after  numerous  and  varied  ex- 
periments. 

We  cannot,  moreover,  acquiefeein  the  explanation  which 
has  been  offered  refpefling  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe, or  the  phenomena  of  which  it  confids.  The  thyroid 
gland,  fome  writers  tell  us,,  contains  a vifeid  humour,  which 
continually  lubricates  the  larynx  and  trachea  by  its  exudatioa; 
and  it  is  the  dagnation  or  detention  of  this  mucus  in  the  cap- 
fules  of  the  gland,  fay  they,  which  forms  the  diforder  in  quef- 
tion.  But,  we  afle,  have  the  ufes  of  the  thyroid  gland  been 
afeertamed?  Has  its  minute  druflure  been  developed?  Has 
there  been  any  muciferous  duffs  or  outlets  deteffed  ? Is 
it  really  a fecreting  organ  ? Further,  we  are  told,  that  the 
bumid  air  is  imbibed  by  the  cellular  texture  of  this  gland ; 
that  it  thereby  becomes  expanded,  or  tumefied  j that  its  fe- 
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cretory  dufls  are  thus  obflrufted;  and  that  bronchoceie  con- 
fifls  altogether  in  this  laxity  or  atonic  ftate  of  the  organ. 
But,  furely,  all  this  is  hypothetical ; for,  even  fuppofing  the 
i-Tibibition  of  moilt  air  to  take  place  (which,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  proved),  would  it  not  be  reeeived  into  the  ab- 
forbent  vefTels,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  thoracic  du6t  ? And, 
why  fh')uld  it  be  imagined,  that  the  thyroid  gland  imbibes 
the  moifl  atmofpherical  air,  more  than  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  equally  expofrd  ? 

Upon  the  whoie,  we  fee  no  reafon  for  adopting  the  above 
opinion,  however  refpedlably  it  has  been  fnpported  ; and  we 
do  not  feel  competent  to  offer  any  explanation  ourfdves  of 
the  proximate  caufe  of  this  d'feafe.  Perhaps  fome  light  will 
be. thrown  on  the  inquiry  when  we  are  better  informed  as 
to  the  economy  and  natural  ufe  of  the  thyroid  gland  ; but, 
for  the  prefent,  we  are  without  data,  or  fuitable  analogies, 
to  afford  a legitimate  conciufion.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  means  which  have  been  employed  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  this  complaint;  a fnbjedf  on  which  much  has 
been  faid  and  written,  although  not  to  the  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  of  pradfitioners  or  patients  in  general. 

As  to  preventive  meafu-es,  they  muft  chiefly  confift  of  fuch 
as  tend  to  meliorate  the  foil  and  air  of  thofe  places  wherein 
the  bronchoceie  is  endemial.  If  it  be  a faft  that  marfhy 
lands,  an  humid  atmofphere,  deep  and  woody  vales,  fur- 
rounded  by  lofty  hills  which  intercept  the  falubrious  breeze", 
are  among  the  phyfical  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  the  prevention 
muft  partly  depend  upon  the  removal  or  avoidance  of  fuch 
caufes ; and  this  fhould  be  efpecially  attended  to  by  perfons 
who  are  naturally  of  a delicate  or  foft  fibre,  and  are  there- 
fore predifpofed  to  debilitating  complaints. 

The  curative  means  are  either  medical  or  furgical.  The 
internal  remedies,  which  have  acquired  the  greateli  reputa- 
tion, are  burnt  fpnnge,  foap,  fulphurated  kali,  prepared 
n’.trcn,  and  artificial  foda-water.  It  has  been  advifed  to 
exhibit  a dofe  of  calomel  and  neutral  falts  once  a week, 
during  the  ufe  of  the  other  medicines  ; likewife  to  keep  the 
neck  warm  ; to  refide  in  a dry  pure  atmofphere  ; and  to 
fwallow  the  above-named  remedies  very  flowly,  which  is  par- 
ticularly infifted  on  if  the  patient  take  thefe  medicines  in  a 
folid  form.  Authors  have  alfo  alleged,  that  benefit  is  fome- 
times  derived  from  the  external  application  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment, iiliftering  plafter,  foao  liniment,  camphorated  oil,,  dry 
friflions,  moderate  compreffion,  and  eledlrical  fparks.  But 
of  all  thefe  means,  the  burnt  fponge  made  isto  lozenges, 
has  received  the  higheft  encomiums.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  been  difappointed  in  our  expeftations  from  thefe  lo- 
zenges; although  many  praftitioners  confiderthem  as  almolt 
infallible,  if  properly  adminiftered  and  perfevered  in.  The 
following  is  the  formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Ring  : 

Take  of  Burnt  fponge,  two  ounces  ; 

Powdered  gum  Arabic,  two  d.^ams  ; 

Powdered  cinnamon,  half  a dram  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  enough  to  form  the  whole  into 
a mafs,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  forty-eight  troches. 
Care  muft  be  taken  that  no  more  fyrup  be  ufed  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  make  the  dry  ingredieiils  properly  coliere  ; 
for  which  reafon,  it  muft  be  added  flowly,  and  the  mafs  muft 
be  well  beaten.  The  lozenges  are  to  be  dried  before  a fire, 
on  a plate  which  has  been  (lightly  oihd,  to  prevent  them 
from  (licking  ; and  they  mull  be  kept  in  a bottle  or  gallipot, 
tied  over  with  a bladder. 

One  of  thefe  tablets  is  to  be  exhibited  three  times  a day, 
for  a cor  fi.lerable  time.  Some  praftitioners,  indeed,  have 
given  fo  much  as  fix  or  en/ht  drams  of  the  burnt  fponge 
daily,  without  any  inconvenience  ; and,  too  o.ften,  without 
any  benefit  to  their  patients.  It  would  be  deferving  the  at- 


tention of  furgeons,  to  afeertain,  if  poffible,  tlie  caufe  of 
this  diveifiry  in  their  fuccefa  ; and  whether  the  natnie  of  the 
afl’i  ft'or,  in  the  cafes  faid  to  have  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  the 
fponge,  dues  not  effentially  ddTer  from  thole  in  which  this 
remedy  has  been  taken  largely  to  no  good  purpofe. 

Dr.  Herrenfchwai  d,  of  Berne,  thinking  that  the  burnt 
fponge  has  a tendency  to  iijure  the  (lomach,  and  produce  a 
leucorrhee?.,  advifes  that  it  fliould  not  be  calcined,  but  em. 
ployed  in  decoflion  ; and  this,  he  fayr,  is  equally  efficacious. 
Whereas,  M.  Fudere  prefers  it  to  be  oi  ly  halt'-bui  >it,  and 
mixed  with  honey  and  canella  alba  ; of  which  the  bulk  of  a 
large  nut  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a day,  for  feveral  weeks. 

This  laft  author  tells  us,  he  has  feen  an  extremely  large 
fwelling  of  the  neck  difperfed  by  the  daily  ufe  of  thirty 
grains  of  the  fulphate  of  potafli,  diffolved  in  a pint  of  water  : 
and  he  confiders  the  cure  as  more  eali  y effedled,  by  requiring 
the  patient  to  take  a cathartic  every  week,  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  medicinal  courfc  ; by  keepi.cg  the  neck  very 
warmly  covered;  by  1 wallowing  the  Burnt  fponge,  &c.  infen- 
fibly,  or  holding  it  a conliderable  while  in  the  mouth  ; by 
beginning  the  remedy  at  the  decline  of  the  moon  ; and  by 
changing  the  air  to  a dry  or  open  fituation,  which,  indeed, 
he  regards  as  indifpenfably  necefl'ary. 

The  fuccefs  will  alfo  much  depend  on  the  patient’s  being 
young,  and  otherwife  healthy  ; but  if  the  fwelling  be  of  a 
feirrhous  or  indurated  nature,  there  is  very  little  hope  of 
relief,  except  by  a manual  operation,  fuch  as  Cornelius  Cel- 
fus  long  ago  recommended.  However,  the  extirpation  of 
the  tumour  can  hardly  be  undertaken,  unlefs  it  be  detached, 
eneyfted,  and  feated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck. 

The  fwelling  being  liiuated  in  the  vicinity  of  fo  many  im- 
portant organs,  will  deter  a furgeon  from  hattily  propofing 
its  entire  excifion  ; befi Jes,  there  are  cafes  related,  in  which 
the  mere  opening  of  the  cy  ft  has  effedfed  a cure  ; and,  in 
thefe  cafes,  the  contents  were  either  evacuated  at  once,  or 
gradually  leffeiied  by  fuppuration.  When  there  is  an  evident 
fludluation  of  matter,  a feton  drawn  through  the  tumour 
might  perhaps  be  advantageous  ; or,  as  Cclfus  and  others 
have  fuggefted,  the  application  of  a cauftic  might  be  par- 
tially ufeful  : but,  if  the  lite  of  a patient  be  not  endangered 
by  this  difeafc)  it  would  be  prudent  to  avoid  fuch  irritating 
means.  Although  the  ulcer  which  remains  after  the  ufe  of 
a cauftic  will  fometimes  be  exceedingly  diftrtffing  and  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  we  are  not  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell, 
that  it  ever  “ degenerates  into  a can-ccr.” 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  this  article  without  alluding 
to  a celebrated  remedy  prepared  and  fold  at  Coventry,  for 
the  cure  of  bronchoceie.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
lefs  efficacious  than  burnt  fponge  alone,  and  to  confift  of 
equal  parts  of  fponge,  cork,  arid  pumice  ftonc,  calcined  j 
whieh  is  formed  into  a bolus,  with  fugar  or  fyrup,  to  be  laid 
under  the  tongue  every  night.  Mr.  Proffer,  who  publi(hed 
an  account  of  the  bronchoceie  and  its  treatment  in  1771, 
recommends  the  following  powders,  in  preference  to  the 
Coventry  medic  ne  ; 

K Ciiiriab.  Antimon.  opt.  levig.  3j. 

Millcped,  pp.  & pulv. 

Spoiig.  calcin.  aa  gr,  xv.  m.  (.  pulvis. 

One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tdken  an  hour  or  two  before  break- 
faft,  for  two  or  three  wteles  ; aiid  ■•i(ter  the  interval  of  about 
a fortnight,  they  are  to  be  again  renewed  ; and  ttiree  of  the 
following  pills  are  to  b taken  at  bed  time,  during  the  fecond 
courfe  ot  the  powd.-t^. 

]y  P'h  Mercurial  ph.  nov.  J fi. 

F.  Pil.  N°48.  aequdies 

The  dofe  i:^  to  be  a 'ju*tecl  to  the  age  and  conftitution  of 
the  patient,  who  fhouid  be  prepared  for  this  courfe  by  two 

or 
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or  three  previous  purges,  and  avoid  taking  cold.  If  theTe 
nreans  be  ufed  for  about  a month  or  fix  weeks,  without  any 
external  application,  Mr.  Proffer  has  no  doubt  of  fuccefs. 
However,  the  oatient  (hould  be  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  At  this  age  the  cure  is  uncertain;  but  at  a more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  it  is  much  more  improbable,  and  feldom 
or  ever  fucceeds.  Mr.  Gooch,  in  his  “ Medical  Obferva- 
tions,”  mentions  an  flyaeoMj  BRONOHOCELE;  and  fo  does  Mr. 
Davies  in  the  Med.  and  Phyf,  Journal,  N°  7J> 

BRONCHORST,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
perfpeftive  and  hiftory,  was  born  in  I at  Delft,  where  he 
learned  the  art  of  painting.  His  fubjefts  were  views  of  an- 
cient and  modern  churches,  which  he  executed  with  great 
fuccefs.  In  the  council  chamber  at  Delft  are  his  “ Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,”  and  “ Chrift.  driving  the  money-changers 
out  of  the  Temple;”  defcribed  as  performances  in  which  the 
architefture  is  elegant,  and  the  figures  carefully  finifhed, 
'He  died  in  i66i.  Pilkington. 

Bronchorst,  John-Van,  a painter  of  hiftory  and  land- 
fcape,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1603  ; and  as  be  dilcover- 
ed  an  extraordinary  genius  before  he  was  ii  years  of  age, 
he  was  placed  under  the  direftion  of  John  Verburg.  He 
was  afterwards  for  fome  time  affUlant  to  Peter  Mattys,  a 
painter /(in  ;glafs,  at  Brabant.  After  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  entered  the  fchool  of  Cornelius  Poelemburg,  and 
being  charmed  with  his  tafte  of  defign,  pencilling,  and  co- 
lour, imitated  his  ftyle  with  great  fuccefs.  Till  his  36th  year 
he  painted  on  glafs;  but  after  that  time  in  oil,  after  the 
manner  of  Poelemburg,  and  obtained  a laftmg  reputation. 
In  the  choir  of  the  new  church  at  Amft-.rdam,  there  are 
three  of  his  paintings  on  glafs,  which  are  exhibited  as 
curiofities;  and  in  the  fame  church,  on  the  folding  doors  of 
the  organ,are  three  hiftorica!  pamtings  in  oil,  “The  Triumph 
of  David  over  Goliah  ;”  “ The  anointing  of  Saul.;”  and 

The  attempt  of  Saul  to  kill  David  while  he  was  playing  on 
the  harp,”  which  are  excellent  performances.  He  alfo 
amufed  himfelf  with  the  point;  and  fome  landfcapcs  from 
Poelemburg,  and  other  fubjefts  from  his  own  compofition, 
are  attributed  to  him,  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

Bronchorst,  Peter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1648,  and, 
from  an  obfcure  original,  arrived,  by  the  power  of  his  own 
genius  and  inceffant  application,  without  any  mafter,  at 
difting-ui/hcd  excellence  as  a painter  in  water-colours.  His 
fubjtfts  were  birds  and  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  he  copied 
after  nature  with  uncommon  life,  exaftnefs,  and  expreffion. 
He  died  in  Pilkington. 

Bronchorst,  or  Bronhorst,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  the  United  Dutch  States,  in  the  county  of  Zutphen  ; 
5 miles  N of  Doefburg. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  in  Surgery,  is  the  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe  ; from  0(oyxo;  and  te/*- 
fji.  It  has  been  alfo  named  Laryngotomy, and  Trache- 
otomy ; although  there  can  be  no  rtafon  whatever  for 
emp  oying  the  latter  terms  in  preference  to  the  ufual  appella- 
tion. Mr.  Benjamin  Bc.ll,  however,  has  faid,  that  as  bron- 
cho’omy  “ coniifts  in  an  opening  made  into  the  trachea,  and 
not  into  the  bronchias,  it  ought  more  properly  to  be  named 
tracheotomy  :”  but  to  fuch  hypercriticifms,  we  can  only  re- 
ply, in  the  language  of  M.  Petit- Radel:  “ Q^elques 
nomenclateurs,  pen  inftruits  dans  la  langue  Grecque,  et 
ignorant  que  les  ancients  defignoient  le  trachce  fou  le  nom 
dt  qu’ils  ont  confondu  avec  ^poyj^ia,  qui  font  les  an- 

neaux  dcs  fubdivifions  de  ce  canal,  ont  mieux  aime  defigner 
Cette  operation  fous  le  nom  de  trachcotomie  ou  laryngotomie  , 
mais  fes  denominations  n’ont  pu  generalement  prevaloir.” 
Encyclop.  Method.  Art.  Bronchotomie, 

Phe  operation  of  bronchotomy  may  be  pradtifedj  with 
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greater  or  lefs  probability  of  fuccefs,  in  cafes  where  a patient 
is  in  danger  of  fuffocation,  from  an  obftacle  in  the  trachea, 
or  a conllriftion  of  the  glottis.  There  may  be  likewife  a 
neceffity  for  our  reforting  to  this  operation,  v;here  the  trachea 
is  compreffed  by  a tumour  externally,  or  where  the  tonfils 
and  parts  adjacent  become  fo  enlarged  as  to  impede  refpira- 
tion  confiderably.  In  fhort,  fhould  any  mechanical  caufe 
be  fuppofed  to  exift,  of  threatening  fuffocation  and  impend- 
ing death,  the  furgeon’s  duty  will  be  too  plain  and  imperious 
to  admit  of  hefitation  : an  incifion  muft  be  made  into  the 
trachea  without  a moment’s  delay,  uniefs  fom.e  other  obvious 
remedy  caOj  be  fuggefted  for  the  patient’s  reftoration.  The 
cafes  to  which  we  here  allude  are  fo  various,  that  they  can- 
not be  all  enumerated  ; but  no  well  inftrufted  praiftitioner 
will  fuffer  any  perfon  to  lofe  his  life  for  want  of  an  opera- 
tion fo  ealily  performed,  fo  little  attended  with  bad  confe- 
quences  in  itfelf,  and  fo  certainly  efficacious  in  a multitude 
of  examples  which  frequently  occur. 

Perhaps  few,  if  any  chirurgical  means  can  be  propofed 
for  the  relief  of  a patient  in  extreme  danger,  fo  revolting  to 
mankind,  as  this  of  bronchotomy.  A general  and  long 
eftablilTied  prejudice  prevails  againlt  it,  arifing  from  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  that  “ wounds  of  the  wind-pipe  are  always 
mortal.'”  Although  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  almoft  daily 
obfervation,  and  numbers  of  people  have  recovered  after 
cutting  their  own  throats  (i.  e.  dividing  their  trachea)  in 
the  moft  horrid  manner  ; yet  ftill,  the  popular  notion  exifts, 
and  muft  be  encountered.  It  is  therefore  advifeable,  prior 
to  the  performance  of  this  operation,  that  all  the  reafons 
which  influence  the  furgeon’s  decifion,  (hould  be  ftated 
fairly,  and  the  probable  or  certain  confeqnences  of  a dif- 
ferent procedure  be  judicioufly  reprefented  to  the  patient  or 
the  bye-ftanders,  to  prevent  any  groundlels  blame  in  the 
event  of  ill-fuccefs. 

As  the  caufe  of  interrupted  refpiration  may  be  different, 
on  different  occafions,  fo  muft  there  be  a variety  in  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation,  according  to  the  exifting 
circumftance^  : in  fome  cafes,  a fimple  incifion  into  the  wind- 
pipe, about  half  an  inch  below  the  crycoid  cartilage,  will 
eft’eA  the  relief  we  wifh  for;  but,  in  other  cafes,  the  wound 
muft  either  be  kept  open  by  a canula  ; or  a portion  of  one 
or  two  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  muft  be  cut  out,  in  order 
that  the  paiitni  may  continue  to  breathe  with  facility 
through  the  artificial  orifice.  Sometimes,  again,  it  may  be 
reqinfite  to  make  a fecond  opening,  with  a view  to  affift  us 
in  the  extraftion  of  a foreign  fubftance  ; and  when  that  ob- 
jeft  fliall  have  been  attained,  probably  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther neceffity  for  an  artificial  air-hole  remaining  open  in  the 
trachea,  fo  that  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  wound 
may  be  healed  with  all  convenient  fpeed. 

When  it  is  required  that  the  patient  (hould  breathe  for 
fome  time  through  the  wound,  it  would,  we  think,  be  ge- 
nerally preferable  to  cutout  a portion  of  the  cartilage,  (which 
has  been  often  done  with  fafety,)  rather  than  to  barafs  the 
patient  by  keeping  a metallic  canula  in  the  wound,  between 
the  divided  cartilages.  An  inceffant  coughing  and  fenfe  of 
uncafinefs  will  be  likely  to  enfue  from  the  prefence  of  a ca- 
nula, which  might,  therefore,  be  a fource  of  greater  mifehief 
than  could  poffibly  arife  from  the  removal  of  a fmall  piece 
of  cartilage.  Every  perfon  knows  what  diftreffing  confe- 
quences  immediately  follow  on  the  admiffion  of  only  a crumb 
of  bread  into  the  glottis:  and  how  aggravated  muft  the  fen- 
fations  of  a man  be,  who  has  a filver  tube  remaining  in  his 
larynx  or  trachea  for  feveral  days,  efpecially  if  it  happen  to 
touch  theoppofite  parietes  ! Should  an  extraneous  bidy  be 
lodged  in  the  trachea,  it  is  not  always  capable  of  being  remov- 
ed without  making  an  incifion  accofs  three  or  four  of  the  carti- 
4 laginous 
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laginous  rings,  (i.  e.  in  tiie  direclion  of  the  wind-pipe  itfelf,) 
exaftly  oppofue,  or  a little  below  the  foreign  fubftance. 

Several  kinds  of  inftruments  have  been  propofed  for  exe- 
cutirg  this  fimple  operation  ; fuch  as  concealed  lancets, 
trocars  and  canulas,  guarded  fcalpels,  &c.  But,  we  cannot 
conceive  what  hazard  or  difficulty  ffiould  occur  to  a fur- 
geon  who  is  at  all  ufed  to  handle  a common  differing  knife, 
in  making  a longitudinal  incifion  through  the  fore-part  of 
the  neck  and  trachea.  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  fim- 
plify  ail  chirurgical  operations  and  inftruments  ; rather  than 
to  make  a parade,  v.'hich  fometimes  tends  to  magnify  real 
difficulties,  or  to  create  imaginary  ones  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  praflitioner.  Beftdts,  the  operation  of  which  we  are 
now  treating  i.s  among  the  number  of  thofe  which  ufual’y 
call  for  prompt  and  definitive  meafures  ; wherein  the  fur- 
gcon  has  no  opportunity,  (except  in  large  cities,)  to  fearch 
for  curious  inftruments,  and,  therefore,  fiiould  feel  confi- 
dent, that  his  bufinefs  may  be  well  performed  without  them. 
The  apparatus  eftentially  nectlTary,  on  this  and  many  other 
important  occafions,  will,  doubtitfs,  be  in  the  poffeffion  of 
every  furgeon,  or  may  be  eahly  obtained  when  called  for. 

The  following  has  been  recommended  as  one  of  the  beft 
modes  of  p-erforming  the  operation  of  bronchotomy  ; 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  a low  ftool,  or  in  that  pofttire 
in  rvhich  he  finds  it  moft  eafy  to  breathe  ; bis  head  is  held 
upright,  but  by  no  means  bent  backwards,  and  fecured  by 
an  affiftant.  Oppofite  the  third  or  fourth  cartilaginous  ring 
of  the  trachea,  the  ffiin  is  now  drawn  up  into  a high  crofs 
fold ; and  it  is  cut  through  exadlly  at  the  middle  -of  the 
trachea,  to  fuch  a depth,  that  when  the  fold  is  let  go,  the 
incilion  extends  itfelf  longitudinally  from  the  firft  cartilagin- 
ous ring  down  to  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fternum. 
By  making  the  incifion  of  a proper  length,  the  operation 
v/ill  be  greatly  facilitated,  as  its  edges  can  then  be  drawn 
farther  from  each  other. 

Asfoon  as  the  haemorrhage  has  been  entirely  ftopped,  that 
part  of  the  trachea,  where  the  incifion  is  finally  to  be  made, 
mult  be  laid  bare,  by  diflefting  away  the  cellular  fubftance 
and  mufcular  fibres  fituated  about  the  membranous  interftice 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ring,  and  by  either  entirely 
removing  them  or  preffing  them  fideways.  The  operator 
then  places  the  nail  of  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  upon 
this  interftice  ; and  applying  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of 
the  fame  hand  to  both  fides  of  the  trachea,  he  pufires  the 
point  of  his  inftrument,  which  murt  previoufly  be  dipped  in 
fome  freffi  oil  of  almonds,  along  the  nail  of  his  fore-finger, 
through  the  above-mentioned  membranous  interftice,  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  cartilaginous  ring,  into  the  tra- 
chea. He  then  applies  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  cartilaginous  rings,  clofe  to  the  tube 
or  canula,  in  order  to  hold  it  back  whilft  he  withdraws  the 
blade  of  his  inftrument.  If  wemakeufeof  Richter’s  curved 
inftrument,  we  muft  move  the  hand  upwards  in  pufhing  it 
in,  in  order  that  we  may  turn  the  point  of  the  inftrument 
downwards,  and  prevent  its  touching  t-he  back  part  of  the 
trachea. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  prevent  the  tube  from  flipping 
out  of  the  wound,  and  alfo  to  prevent  its  moving  to  and  fro 
in  the  trachea,  feveral  doffils  arc  introduced  above  a d be- 
low into  the  wound,  fo  as  to  keep  the  lips  afunder.  To  the 
rings,  on  both  fides  of  the  external  opening  of  the  tube,  two 
narrow  flips  of  linen  are  applied,  which  prefs  the  rings 
down  upon  the  trachea;  and  the  whole  is  covered  and  fecured 
with  adhefive  plafter.  And  that  none  of  the  fluids  which 
-are  collefted  in  the  wound  may  make  their  way  into  the 
canula  and  wind-pipe,  the  patient  muft  lie  or  fit  inclined  on 
one  fide,  and  the  wound  muft,  from  time  to  time,  be  wiped 


dry  with  a fponge.  When  the  tube  fills  with  mucus,  it 
muft  be  cleaned  with  a fmall  feather;  or  two  fuch  tubes  may 
be  employed,  one  enclofing  the  other,  and  either  of  them 
removed,  when  neceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of  clearing  it  of 
mucus. 

As  animprovement  upon  theinftrumeiitsherctoforeemp’.oy- 
ed,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  propofes  oncwhichhas  nearly  the  form 
of  a flat  ftraight  trocar,  and  ought  never  to  be  lefs  than  two 
inches  in  length.  Before  it  is  pufhed  between  the  two  car- 
tilages, it  muft  firft  be  thruft  through  feveral  Imen  cornpreffes, 
which  not  only  ferve  to  cover  the  pledgit  of  ointment  in- 
tended to  proteft  the  wound,  but  alfo  produces  the  advan- 
tage that  (by  removing  one  or  more  of  the  cornpreffes,  which 
may  be  done  by  cutting  them  open  at  the  fides  with  a pair  of 
feiffars,)  we  are  able  to  increafe  the  length  of  the  tube  at 
pieafure.  In  order  to  fecure  the  tube  in  the  fituation  where 
it  is  left  after  the  operation,  he  pafles  it  through  an  open- 
ing in  a plate  of  polifhed  fteel,  which  is  curved  fo  as  to  fit 
to  the  fhape  of  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  faftened  be- 
hind with  ftraps  and  a buckle.  To  prevent  any  foreig-n  fub- 
ftance from  getting  through  the  orifice  of  the  canula  into 
the  trachea,  it  may  be  covered  with  a piece  of  fine  gauze, 
which  fhoiild  previoufly  be  wetted,  that  the  dull  may  not 
penetrate  through  it,  but  ftick  to  the  outfide. 

When  the  caufe  which  gave  rife  to  the  operation  has- 
been  removed,  and  the  patient  can  again  breathe  through 
liis  mouth,  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  and  the  orifice  hca'ed  up  * 
like  any  other  w'ound  of  the  wind-pipe  ; in  doing  which 
great  caution  fliould  be  ufed,  left  any  thing  fhould  get  intes  ■ 
the  trachea,  which  might  produce  dangerous,  confequences. 

Meffrs.  Chopart  and  Default  propofe,  that  the  incifion  . 
into  the  trachea  fliould  be  made  between  the  thyroid  and  . 
cricoid  cartilages^  and  through  the  ligamenlum  crio-thyroi- 
deum  ; which,  however,  we  cannot  recommend,  on  account 
of  the  far  greater  feiilibility  and  irritability  of  the  larynx, 
whereby  the  moft  violent  fymptoras,  threatening  immediate  r 
fuffccation,  might  be  excited. 

When  this  operation  becomes  neceffary  ou  account  of  any 
foreign  fubftance  lodging  in  the  trachea,  .it  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner*  The  integuments  arc  • 
firft  divided  as  above  dtferibed;  and  a longitudinal  incifion 
is  made  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  trachea,  from  above, 
downwards,  through  three  or  more  of  the  cartilaginous-.^ 
rings.  An  affiftant  then  draws  afunder  the  fides  of  the 
wounded  trachea  with  a blunt  hook,  upon  which  the  ope-  • 
rator  introduces  a crooked  forceps,  with  which,  he  carefully 
feeks  for,  and  extradls  the  foreign  body. 

In  this  cafe,  it  is  r.lfo  indifpenfably  neceflary,  that  the 
hteraorrhage  from  the  external  wound  fliould  be  entirely 
ftopped  before  any  incifion  is  made  into  the  trachea,  as  • 
Otherwife  a very  violent  cough  would  be  excited. 

If  an  extraneous  fubftance  fliould  ftick  in  the  larynx, 
might  perhaps  be  dangerous,  (as  fome  have  advifed)  to  cut 
the  thyroid  cartilage  longitudinally,  fince  this  operation 
would  excite  very  violent  coughing  ; and  might  likewife  he 
fuperfluous,  if  it  were  poffible  to  lay  bold  of  the  foreign  • 
fubftance  with  a crooked  forceps,  introduced  through  an - 
incifion  made  at  the  ufual  place,  below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

BRONCHUS,  in  Anatomy,  properly  denotes  the  lower 
part  of  the  afpera  arteria,  dividing  into  bronchias,  or  branches. 
In  which  fenfe  bronchus  ftands  contradillinguiflied  from  la- 
rynx. 

The  name  bronchus  is  alfo  extended  to  the  whole  afpera 
arteria,  or  trachea. 

Bronchus  alfo  denotes  a perfon  afflidled  with  a bron- 
chocele,  or  tumour  of  the.  throat,  called  by  Ulpina  gnttU’^- 
rofus, 

BRON- 
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BRONCOLT, Thomas, in  Biography,  a Necpali^an  p'lj’'. 
fiCBii,  who  piibiifiic-d  in  1623,  410.  Dc  popular!  horribili  et 
pelUienti  Gutturisttannexarunn  Partium  Aff;ciirjne,Neapol:n 
et  totum  fere  Rea^num  vexante,  Confilium.”  1 his  is  an  early 
account  of  the  fcarlatina  atiglnofa,  which  feems  not  to  have 
trade  its  appearance  in  this  country  until  about  the  middle 
ef  the  lalf  century,  when  Dr.  J.-hn  Fotherg  11  publifned  an 
accuiate  account  of  the  difeale,  with  the  method  he  had 
fourd  moll  fuccefsful  in  treating  it.  He  is  very  earneft  in 
advifing  his  brethren  to  be  cartful  in  dillinguilhing  it  from 
the  common  quinfy,  as  it  requires  a mode  of  treatment  very 
oppofite  to  that  difeafe.  The  fcarlatina  anginofa  has  of  late 
years  become  one  of  the  moil  frequent,  as  well  as  moil  in- 
ftflious  and  dangerous  epidemics  that  viiit  tnis  country. 

BRONE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  bwiifcrland,  in  the 
Valais,  which  ioms  tne  Rhone  near  Sion. 

ERONGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Moefia, 
v’hich,  according  to  Herodotus,  diicharged  itfelf  into  the 
liler. 

BRONI,  or  BaDNNO.in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Milanefe,  where  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Imperialills 
in  170J  ; to  miles  S.W.  of  Pavia.  N.  lat.  41°  50'.  E.long. 
10°  o'. 

BRONITZA,  a village  of  Ri.fiia,  feated  on  the  Mafta, 
within  20  miles  of  the  Novogorud.  In  this  village  an  ex- 
cellent caviare  is  prepared  r f the  , roe  cxtradled  from  large 
quantities  of  fiih  caught  in  the  Malta,  At  the  diilance  of 
about  2 miles  is  an  infuiated  well  of  fand  and  clay,  of  a cir- 
cular form,  the  low'cr  parts  of  which  are  thickly  ilrewed 
with  detached  pieces  of  red  and  grey  granite.  This  emi- 
nence was  remarkable  in  the  times  of  idolatry  for  an  oracular 
temple,  the  fite  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a brick  white- 
waihed  church. 

BRONNIKOO,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  irkutfeh, 
s8  miles  N.  of  Tobolflc. 

BRONTES,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  (Pleb. 
XJrb.)  of  a fmall  fize,  that  inhabits  Africa.  The  wings  are 
fubcaudated,  above  and  beneath  fufeous,  w'ith  a band  on  the 
firft  pair,  and  margin  of  the  fecond  fnowy  white.  Fabricius. 
Obf.  In  Spec.  Inf.  of  that  writer,  it  is  deferibed  under  the 
Ipecific  name  of  Annas. 

Brontes,  is  alfo  the  name  of  Papilio  Paniscus,  in 
fome  German  writers. 

BRONTEUM,  in  Antiquity,  that  part  of  the  theatre  un- 
derneath  its  floor,  wherein  brazen  veifels,  full  of  Hones  and 
other  materials,  to  imitate  the  noife  of  thunder,  were  kept. 
Potter.  Arch.  Gikc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

BRONTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily, 
28  miles  W.  of  Taormina. 

BRONTI.®,  among  NaturaVifls , a kind  of  figured  ftones, 
commonly  hemifpherical,  and  divided  by  five  pointed  zones. 

The  word  is  formed  from  jSpovTvi,  thunder  ; alluding  to  the 
popular  tradition  that  thofe  ilones  fall  in  thunder  (bowers : 
whence  they  are  alfo  denominated  thunder-ftonesj'fometimes 
polar  Hones,  fairy-Hones,  and  alfo  ombrla,  by  naturaliils. 

Some  take  the  brontia  for  the  petrified  fliells  of  x.ht  echinus 
fpatagus,  or  brifeus,  of  AriHotle.  Dr.  Woodward  rather 
fuppofes  them  to  have  been  formed,  and  received  their  fliape, 
in  the  (hell  of  the  echinus  fpatagus  ; on  which  footing  they 
are  alfo  ranked  in  the  number  of  echinites.  Dr.  Plott 
contefls  both. 

Bronti2e  are  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  England  for  a kind 
of  figured  Hones,  Hiapcd  like  arrow-heads,  lefs  properly 
called  BELEMNiTEs,  and  popularly  thunder-bolts. 

Dr.  Woodward  takes  not  thefe  for  natural  Hones,  but 
"fuppofes  them  to  have  been  fafliioned  thus  by  art,  to  ferve 
as  weapons  before  the  inventioa  of  iron. 


Some  a!fo  give  the  denomination  brontia  to  the  Batra* 
CHiTEs  and  Chelonites. 

BRONTOLGGY,  books  containing  the  dotlrine  of 
thunder,  and  of  the prefages  drawn  therefrom.  See  Thun- 
der. 

BRONZE,  Bronzo,  Italian,  a mixed  metal  for  cailir.g 
flatucs  and  other  ornaments;  Vafari  fays,  t_he  Egyptians 
mixed  two-thirds  of  brafs  and  one  of  copper.  Piiny  1.  g.i,. 
c.  ic.  fays,  one  tenth  of  lead,  and  one-twentieth  of  filver 
fhouid  be  added  to  the  brafs,  and  the  mixture  of  thefe  three, 
he  calls  Grecian  ; among  the  moderns  two-thirds  of  copper 
and  one  of  brafs  are  found  to  be  a good  mixture.  The  an- 
cients formed  moH  inllruments  of  braP,  which  the  moderns 
make  of  iron  and  Heel;  Homer  deferibes  moH  of  the  arms 
in  l.is  poems,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  as  bn  zen  ; he  calls 
the  Greeks  by  the  genaral  epithet  of  brafs-coated  ; and 
feidom  mentions  Heel;  moil  of  the  arms  and  inHrumenls 
found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeia,  Stabea,  &c.  were  of  brafs 
or  bronze,  whether  agricultural,  mechanical,  mathematical, 
architcflural,  or  culinary  ; the  remains  bf  very  few  iron  in- 
Hruments  having  been  difeovered,  and  a complete  fet  of 
furgical  inllruments  of  bronze  found  in  Pompeia,  fliew  the 
great  prevalence  of  this  metal  among  the  ancients. 

Bronze,  cafling,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  figure  or  pattern  to  be  caH  in  bronze,  muH  have  a mould 
made  on  it  in  a mixture  of  plaller  of  Paris  and  brick-dull,  not 
more  than  one  thirdof  the  former,  and  two-thirds  of  the  latter; 
the  mould  (hoiild  be  fufficicntly  thick  for  Hrergth,  accord- 
ing to  its  fize;  in  its  joints  little  channels  (liould  be  cut  from 
different  parts  of  the  internal  hollow  tending  upwards,  to 
give  vent  to  the  air,  which  the  metal  will  force  out,  as  it 
runs  into  the  mould.  When  the  mould  is  made,  a thin  layer 
of  clay  (hould  be  neatly  and  fmoothly  fpread  over  the  inlidc, 
the  fame  thicknefs  the  bronze  is  intended  to  be  ; then  the 
mould  muH  be  clofed,  and  the  hollow  within  the  layer  of 
clay  filled  with  two  thirds  of  brick-dufi,  and  one-tbird  of 
plaller  mixed  with  water  ; this  will  make  the  core  ; and  if 
the  figure  to  be  caH  fhouid  be  large,  before  the  plaHer  and 
brick-duH  are  poured  into  the  mould  which  is  to  form  the 
core,  firong  bars  of  iron  forming  a flceleton  of  fupport  for 
the  metal  figure,  when  caH,  muft  be  laid  in  the  mould,  and 
round  this  the  core  muH  be  call ; when  this  is  done,  the 
mould  muH  be  opened  again,  and  the  layer  of  clay  taken  out ; 
the  mould  and  core  mult  then  be  thoroughly  dried  and  even 
burned  with  charcoal  or  lighted  firaw,  for  if  the  leaH  par- 
ticle of  wet  or  damp  remains,  the  caH  will  be  blown  to 
pieces,  and  the  perlons  engaged  in  the  work  will  moH  likely 
be  maimed  or  killed  by  the  dffperfion  and  force  of  the  hot 
metal.  After  they  are  perfectly  dried,  the  core  ihould  he  laid 
in  the  rnould  agam,  and  fupported  in  its  place  by  fliort  bars 
of  bronze,  which  run  through  the  mould  into  the  core;  the 
mould  may  now  be  clofed  and  bound  round  with  bars  of 
iron  Hrong  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  work;  the  mould 
fhouid  then  be  laid  in  a lituation  for  cafling,  and  well  fup- 
ported with  dry  materials,  as  fand,  Hones,  &c.:  great  care 
muH  be  taken  that  thefe  alfo  are  d.y,  to  avoid  fatal  confe- 
quences.  A channel  mull  be  continued  from  the  refervoir  of 
metal  to  the  mouth  of  the  mould,  with  a fiifficient  flant  or 
inclination  for  the  liquid  bronze  to  run  eafily  ; it  is  a necef- 
fary  caution  that  no  perfon  ihould  engage  in  bronze  caHing 
without  the  aflUtance  of  experienced  workmen,  on  account 
of  the  danger  attending  it.  Many  particulars  relating  to 
this  article  may  be  found  in  Pliny’s  Natural  HiHory;  in  the 
Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  Vafari’s  Lives,  in  the  chap- 
ter upon  bronze-caHing.  The  form  of  the  furnace  for  this 
purpofe,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  running  the  metal,  are 
the  fame  as  employed  in  caHing  bells. 
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Bronze,  in  Painting,  denotes  a colour  prepared  by  the 
colourmen  of  Paris,  in  imitation  of  bronze.  There  are  two 
forts  of  it,  the  red  and  the  yellow,  or  golden  : the  latter, 
the  yellow,  is  made  folely  of  the  lineft  and  brighteft  copper- 
dud  rhat  can  be  had  j and  in  the  former  there  is  only  added 
a fmall  quantity  of  red  ochre,  well  pulverifed.  They  are 
both  applied  with  varnifh,  and,  to  prevent  its  turning 
greenidi,  the  work  is  dried  over  a chaffing-dilh,  as  fooii  as 
bronzed. 

BRONZERIUS,  John-Jerom,  in  Biography,  was  born 
of  wealthy  parents,  in  a fmall  town  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
in  1 577.  Alter  making  great  progrefs  in  the  iiudy  of  the  belles 
lettres,  philofophy,  and  adrononiy,  he  was  fent  to  Padua, 
where  he  was  initiated  into  the  knowledge  medicine  and 
anatomy,  and  in  1597,  was  made  dodlor.  He  now  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  praftifed  medicine  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1630.  Plis  publications  are,  “ De  innato  ca- 
iido,  et  naturali  fpiritii,  in  quo  pro  verltate  rei  Galeni 
dodfrina  defenditur,”  1626,  qto.;  “ Difputatio  de  Princi- 
patu  Hepatis  ex  Anatome  Lampetrae,”  Patav.  4to.  Though 
from  difTedting  the  liver  of  this  animal  he  was  fatisfied  the 
blood  did  not  acquire  its  red  colour  theie,  yet  he  did  not 
chufe  to  oppofe  the  doArine  of  Galen.  Plis  obfervation, 
however,  was  probably  not  L.ft,  but  led  the  way  to  a more 
complete  difeovery  of  the  faA,  by  fubfequent  anatomills. 
“DePrincipioEffeAivoSem.ini  Inlito.’’  Plaller.  Bib.  Anat. 

BRONZES.  Thus  Antiquarians  denominate  figures  of 
men  or  beads,  urns,  and  every  piece  of  ferdpture,  wh.ich 
the  ancients  made  of  the  above  metal.  Statues,  bufts,  &c. 
caft  of  this  metal,  are  called  by  this  name,  whether  they  be 
originals  or  copies. 

BRONZING  is  the’art  of  imitating  bronze.  See  BaoNzt, 
in  Painting. 

BRONZINO,  in  Biography.  See  Allori. 

Bronzino,  Agnolo,  a painter  of  hidory  and  portraits, 
was  born  at  Florence,  in  15 1 1,  and  became  the  difciple  of 
Puntormo,  with  whom  he  continued  for  feveral  years,  and 
w.hofe  ftyle  he  acquired  to  fii^h  a degree  that  the  paintings 
of  one  and  of  the  other  could  not  be  readily  didinguiflred. 
His  extraordinary  abilities  are  fufficienty  evinced  in  all  his 
performances.  Among  others,  at  Florence,  a “ Nativity” 
is  mentioned  as  incomparable  ; and  alfo  a “ Venus,” 
embracing  Cupid,  attended  on  one  fide  by  mirthful  loves, 
and  on  the  other  by  jealoufy,  fraud,  and  other  paflions,  alle- 
gorically reprefcntcd.  'The  compofition  and  finifiung  in 
both  thefe  are  highly  extolled.  As  his  mailer,  Puntormo, 
died  before  he  had  finifiied  the  chapel  of  Sc.  Lorenzo,  at 
Florence,  the  duke  appointed  Bronzino  to  complete  it. 
Bronzino  alfo  dillinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  painting  of  por- 
traits ; particularly  thofe  of  Andrea  Doria,  Dante,  Boccacc, 
and  Petrarch,  and  of  all  the  illuftrious  perfons  of  the  houfe 
of  Medici,  His  works  at  Florence,  Pefaro,  and  Pifa,  bear 
lading  teftimony  to  his  merit  5 nor  was  he  lefs  refpeAed 
and  eftemed  for  his  amiable  qualities  than  for  his  profeifional 
talents.  His  tafte  of  defign  was  grand  ; his  pencil  neat,  but 
free  ; his  colouring  refembled  that  of  Puntormo  ; and  in  his 
draperies  he  imitated  the  manner  of  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
roti.  He  died  in  1380.  Piikington. 

BRONZOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  country  of  Tyrol,  feated  on  the  Adige  ; _5  nailes  S.  of 
Bolzano. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifiiand  fowls. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Iredan,  to  breed ; 
which  alludes  to  /Spvw,  to  he  llg  'with  young.  The  word  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a fet  of  any  young.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a brood 
of  vipers,  a brood  of  oyfters.  A brood  of  pheafants  is  more 
properly  called  an  eye.  Phil,  Tranf.  N°.3(39, 

Voi,.  V. 


Brood  of  fea-fifli  is  fpawned,  and  lies  in  Hill  vratm,  where 
it  may  have  reft  to  receive  nourifiiment,  and  grow  to  perfec- 
tion. And  hei'e  it  is  often  deftroyed  bv  weirs,  draw- nets, 
and  nets  w ith  canvas,  or  like  engines  in  the  bottoms  of  them  ; 
in  harbours,  havens,  and  creeks. — Every  weir  near  the  mam 
fea  takes,  in  twelve  hours,  fometimes  five  bufluls,  fonne- 
times  ten,  fometimes  twenty  or  thuiy.  For  the  preventing 
hereof,  by  3 Jac.  I.  cap.  12.  it  is  enafted,  that  none  fiiall 
ertA  a weir,  or  w'tirs,  along  the  fea-fhorc,  or  in  any  haven, 
or  creek,  or  within  five  miles  of  the  mouth  of  any  haven  or 
creek,  01  lhall  willingly  deftroy  the  fpavvn  or  fry  of  fidi,  on 
pain  of  lol,  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  king  and  the  profe- 
ciitor.  Neither  fhall  any  one  fifli  in  any  of  the  faid  places, 
w'ith  any  net  of  a lefs  niefii  than  three  inches  and  a half  be- 
twixt knot  and  knot  (except  for  the  taki-'g  fmoulds  in  Nor- 
folk only),  or  with  a canvas  net,  or  other  engine,  whereby 
the  fpawn  or  fiy  of  fifii  may  be  deftroy'ed  ; on  pain  to  forfeit 
the  fa.id  engine  or  net,  and  los.  in  money,  to  be  divided  be* 
twixt  the  poor  of  the  pariflt  and  the  proltcutor. 

Brood,  or  Brood  comb,  called  by  the  French  couvaln, 
is  that  pait  of  tl'.c  comb  of  a bee  hive,  which  contains  in  Us 
ceils  the  future  progeny  of  the  hive,  in  the  three  diff  rent  ftates 
of  eggs,  worms,  and  nymphs.  See  Bee^  and  Qjjeen  bee. 

BROODING,  the  aA  of  a hen,  or  other  bird,  fitting  on 
a number  ot  egg?,  to  keep  them  warm,  till  they  hatch,  or 
produce  young  ones.  See  Hatching. 

BROOK,  a little  river  or  finail  current  of  water.  A 
brook  is  lometimes  diftinguiflicd  fi  om  a river  by  the  latter 
flow'iiig  continually,  and  the  former  only  occafmnally. 

Brook,  in  Geography , a county  of  Virginia,  in  America, 
305  miles  from  Walhiiigton  ; containing  44 18  white  inhabi- 
tants and  2SS  blacks. 

BROOKE,  Sir  Robert,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Ciaverly,  in  Shropftiire, 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  Mid- 
dle-Temple. In  1552,  he  was  called  to  be  ferjeant  at  law'  ; 
and  i,n  1553,  appointed  lord  chief  jnftice  of  the  common 
pleas  ; about  which  time  he  was  knighted.  He  died  in 
1558,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  great  fleill  in  his 
profdTion,  and  of  integrity  in  the  exercife  of  it,  both  at  the 
barap.d  on  the  bench.  His  works  are  “ An  Abridgment, 
containing  an  AbftraA  of  the  Year-books,  till  the  time  of 
Qiieen  Mary ;”  “ Certain  Cafes  adjudged  in  the  times  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  Edward  VI.,  and  quten  Mary,  from  the  6tli 
of  Henry  VITI.  to  the  4th  of  queen  Mary,”  and  Read- 
ing on  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  made  32  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  2.” 

Brooke,  Henry,  an  ingenious  author  in  polite  litera- 
ture, was  the  fon  of  a clergyman,  and  born  in  Ireland  in 
J706.  Having  commenced  his  education  under  Dr.  Sheri- 
dan, and  proftcuted  it  in  Dublin  college,  he  removed  to  the 
Temple  ; where  his  lively  genius  and  agreeable  temper  con- 
ciliated the  efteem  and  attachment  of  many  friends.  After 
his  return  to  Ireland,  he  privately  married  his  coufin,  an 
amiable  young  lady,  at  a very  early  age,  of  whom  he  was 
appointed  guardian,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  domeftic  re- 
tirement j but  his  increafing  family  obliged  him  to  exert  his 
abilities  for  their  fupport.  With  this  view  he  came  over 
to  London,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  under  the  eye  of  Pope,  wrote 
his  philofcphical  poem  of  “ Univerfal  Beauty,”  in  1733. 
He  returned  again  to  Ireland,  and  engaged  in  the  praAice  of 
the  law  ; but  his  predominant  defire  of  acquiring  diftin  Aion  in 
poetry  and  elegant  literature  induced  him  again  to  vifit  Lon- 
don, where  he  produced  atragedy,  entitled  “ Guftavus  Vafa.” 
and  containing  fentiments  of  liberty  fo  (Irongly  exprtffed,  that 
governiTient  prohibited  its  public  exhibition  at  the  theatres. 
This  oppofitioa  excited  an  enthufiaftic  ardour  among  his 
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friends  and  party,  at  tlie  head  of  whom  was  Frederick  prince 
of  Wales ; and  the  piay  was  publifned  by  fubfcription  m 
17  :|9,  much  more  to  his  advantage  than  if  it  had  been 
Vv'armly  attached  to  his  royal  higlmefs,  Brooke  took  a honie 
at  TwiLkcniiam,  near  Mr.  Pope’s,  and  fent  for  his  wiie, 
who  was  propofedby  the  prince  as  wet.iiurfe  to  a child,  ot 
whom  the  princefs  was  then  pregnant.  But  his  cxpcnces 
exceeding  his  income,  be  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to 
part  with  his  houfe,  to  difmifs  his  fervants,  and  to  retire  to 
privacy  in  his  native  country.  His  attachment  to  the  mufes, 
however,  continued;  and  in  i74'>  tragedy,  entitled 
“ The  Earl  of  Weifmoreland,”  was  a^ed  at  Dublin  ; and 
in  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  his  “ Farmer’s  Letters, 
which  were  addreffed  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  defigned 
to  promote  the  principles  of  liberty  and  patriotifm.  At  this 
time  he  w’as  patronized  by  the  earl  ot  Chellerfield,  then 
the  lord- lieutenant,  and  appointed  barrack-mailer.  As  a 
poet  he  afterwards  diftinguifhtd  himfelf  by  three  pieces,  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  Moore’s  “ Fables  for  the  Female 
Sex,”  1747.  His  piece,  entitled  “ The  Female  Seducers,” 
has  been  peculiarly  admired,  not  only  for  tendernefs  and 
p thos,  as  well  as  fublime  poetry,  but  for  the  devotional 
fpirit  which  always  charadlerized  the  author.  Difappointed 
in  his  views  of  farther  advancement,  he  retired  into  the 
country,  in  company  with  an  only  brother  ; where  they 
reared  together  their  numerous  families,  with  mutual  har- 
mony and  affeftion.  His  intervals  of  leifnre  were  employed 
in  writing  dramatic  pieces  and  novels,  the  former  of  which 
be  hoped  to  have  introduced  on  the  London  ftage.  But 
though  Mr.  Garrick  would  at  one  time  have  engaged  him 
as  a writer;  his  propofals  were  not  duly  regarded  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  flattered  himfelf  with  more  encouraging  pro- 
fpedl?;,  and  they  were,  therefore,  never  renewed.  His 
tragedy  of  the  “ Earl  of  Effex,”  however,  which  had  been 
p.dled  at  Dublin,  in  1749,  was  alfo  performed  at  Drury, 
lane  in  1760;  but  as  to  his  other  tragedies  and  comedies,  it 
does  not  appear  whether  they  were  exhibited  in  any  theatre. 
In  1762  he  pubbflied  a treatife  in  8vo.  entitled  “The  Trial 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,”  favourable  to  that  clafs  of  Irifh 
fubjefts  ; and  in  1766,  his  no'’el,  called  “ The  Fool  of 
Quality,”  which  attradlcd  confiderable  attention,  though 
its  general  plan  was  wild  and  incoherent,  and  the  latter 
volumes  were  ftongly  tindlured  with  mechodifm,  in  which 
the  religious  fervour  of  his  mind  at  length  terminated.  Ge- 
nerous and  fympathifing  in  his  difpofition,  and  defUtute  of 
economy,  he  was  reduced  to  the  nectffity  of  firft  mortgaging, 
and,  at  length,  of  felling  his  patrimony  ; in  confequence  of 
which  he  relided  for  fome  years  in  a rented  houfe  at  Kildare, 
which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  a farm  near  his  former  habi- 
tation. The  afflidlion  of  lofing  his  wife,  after  an  union  of 
nearly  50  years,  and  alfo  of  a favourite  child,  deprelTed  his 
fpirits  and  deranged  his  underllanding  to  fuch  a degree  as  to 
terminate  in  almoft  total  imbecility.  His  novel  entitled 
“ Juliet  Grenville,”  publiflied  in  1774,  indicated  flill  more 
fenfibly  than  the  laft  volumes  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  the 
decline  of  his  faculties.  His  two  poems,  viz.  “ Redemp- 
tion,’ and  the  “ Fox  chace,”  are  among  his  later  works,  and 
little  known  or  read.  He  died  in  Oftobtr  1783,  leaving 
only  two  furvivors  of  his  feventeen  children.  His  dramatic 
and  other  works  (the  novels  excepted)  were  printed  in 
4vols.  8vo.  1780.  Life  prefixed  to  his  works.  Gen.  Biog. 

B.100KE,  Frances,  the  daughter  of  a clergyman,  whofe 
name  was  Moore,  and  the  vfife  ©f  the  Rev.  John  Brooke, 
of  Norfolk,  was  diflinguifned  both  by  her  literary  talents 
and  the  gentlenefs  and  fuavity  of  her  manners..  Her  death, 
which  happened  at  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnfhire,  Sept.  26th 

jj8g,  was  oecafitmed  by  a fpafmodic  complaint.  Her  firft 


literary  performance  was  a periodical  work,  entitled  “ The 
Old  Maid,”  continued  from  November  15th,  1755,  until 
July  1756,  and  publifhed  in  one  volume  izmo.  In  the 
latter  year  fhe  pubbfhed  “ Virginia,”  a tragedy,  with  odes, 
paftorals,  and  tranflations,  8vo.  In  1763,  fhe  publifhed  hef' 
novel,  entitled  “ The  Hiftory  of  Lady  Julia  Mandeville," 
which  was  read  with  general  approbation,  although  not 
without  a wifh  that  the  cataftrophe  had  been  lefs  melancholy. 
In  the  fame  year  flie  alfo  publifhed  “ Letters  from  Juliet 
Lady  Catefby  to  her  Friend  Lady  Henrietta  Campley,” 

1 2mo.j  a tranflation  from  the  French.  She  foon  afterward* 
accompanied  herhufband,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  garrifon 
at  Quebec,  to  Canada  ; and  there  witnefled  thofe  romantic 
feents  that  are  fo  admirably  deferibed  in  her  “ Hiftory  of 
Emily  Montague,”  4V0IS.  i2mo.  1769.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  “ Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  St.  Forlaix,’^ 

4 vols.  i2mo.  Soon  after  her  return  from  Canada,  (he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Yates,  and  had, 
as  fome  have  faid,  a fhare  with  her  in  the  Opera-boofe.  As 
Mr.  Garrick  had  rejefted  her  firft  play,  which  was  the 
tragedy  of  Virginia,  fhe  made  a fecond  attempt  to  obtairr 
his  favour,  but  without  fucqefs.  This  conduft,  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  excited  her  refentment,  which  fhe  ex- 
prtfTtd  with  a feverity,  afterwards  lamented  and  retraced, 
in  a novel,  entitled  “ The  Excurfion,”  and  publifhed  in 
2 vols.  i2mo.  1777.  Her  “ Siege  of  Sinope,”  was  adledl- 
at  Covent-Garden,  in  17S1,  and  met  with  temporary  ap- 
probation, probably  from  the  fupport  that  was  given  to  it  by 
the  theatrical  talents  of  Mr.  Henderfon  and  Mrs.  Yates  ; 
but  her  moil  popular  performance  was  “ Rofina,”  prefented 
to  Mr.  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent-Garden,  and  afted 
at  that  theatre  in  1782.  Her  laft  work  was  “ Marian,” 
which  appeared  in  1788,  and  was  afted  with  fome  fuccefs, 
though  It  was  much  inferior  to  her  Rofina.  She  was  alfo^ 
the  tranflator  of  the  “ Abbe  Millot’s  Elements  of  the  Hif- 
tory of  England,  from  the  Invafion  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  George  II.”  in  4 vols.  i2mo.  Biog.  Dift. 

BROOKFIELD,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  moll  ancient; 
wealthy,  and  populous  towns  of  Worcefter  county,  in  the 
ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  fituate  in  the  fouth-weftern  part  of 
the  county,  and  containing 3284  inhabitants;  64  miles  W. 
of  Bofton,  on  the  poll  road  hading  from  Bofton  to  New 
York,  and  18  miles  W.  ofWorcettcr.  Its  Indian  name  was 
“ Quaboag.”  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  ^re  iron  ore,  and 
large  quantities  of  done,  which  yield  copperas.  It  was  fet- 
tled by  people  from  Ipfwich,  in  1660,  and  incorporated  in- 
1673. — Alfo, a townfhipin  Orange  county,  Vermont,  2omihs 
W.  S.  W.  of  Newbury. — Alfo,  a townftiip  of  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, in  the  diftridl  of  Maine,  14  miles  above  Norridgewalk,  on 
Kennebeck  river ; formerly  called  “ Seven  Mile  Brook.” 
— Alfo,  a town  in  Chenengo  county,  New  York,  having 
1973  inhabitants;  23  miles  S.  ofWhiteftown. — Alfo,  a town 
in  Effex  county,  New  York,  on  the  weft  bank  of  lake 
Champlain. — Alfo,  a pofl-town  in  Fairfield  county,.  Connec- 
ticut ; 6 miles  N.N.E.  from  Danbury. 

BROOKHAVEN,  a townfhip  in  Suffolk  county,  Long, 
illand.  New  York,  containing 41 22  inhabitants,  Thetown. 
includes  about  40  houfes,  together  with  an  epifcopalian  and 
a prefbyterian  church  ; 60  miles  E.  of  New  York. 

BROOKINGTON,  a poft-town  in  Amelia  county,  Vir- 
ginia, 182  miles  S.S.W.  from  Wafhington. 

BROOKLIME,  in  Botany*.  See  Veronica  Becca- 

BUNGA. 

BROOKLYN,  in  a pleafant  town  of  America, 

in  Norfolkcounty  and  ftateof  Maffachufetts,  containingabout- 
60  or  70  families  ; fituate  between  Cambridge  and  Roxbury, 
and  feparated  from  Softoa  on  the.  eaft  by  a narrow  bay, 
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which  fets  up  fouth  from  Charles  river,  and  forms  a penin- 
fula  of  Bofton.  This  town  fupplies  Botton  with  vegetables, 
and  it  is  the  place  whither  perfons  of  fortune  retire  from 
public  life. — Alfo  a poll-town  in  King’s  county,  New  York, 
on  the  well  end  of  Long  ifland,  containing  2378  inhabitants. 
In  this  place  are  an  epifcopahan  church,  a Dutch  reformed 
church,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Methodills,  a powder  ma- 
gazine, and  fotne  decant  houfes  lying  chiefly  in  one  ftreet. 
It  is  feparated  from  New  York  by  Eait  river,  which  is  nearly 
a mile  broad  ; and  forms  an  agreeable  objeft  from  the  city. — 
Alio,  a townfhip  in  Windham  county,  Connefticut,  about 
20  miles  N.  of  Norwich. — Alfo,  a town  in  Hilllborough 
county,  New Hampfhire;  65  miles W.by  S.from  Poitfmouth. 

BROOKVILLE,  a poft-town  in  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland,  20  miles  N.  W.  from  Walhington. 

BROOM,  in  Botany.  See  Genista  and  Spartium. 

Broom,  African.  See  Aspalathos. 

Broom,  Butchers.  See  Ruscus  Aculeatus. 

BROOM-7?ower,  in  Heraldry,  the  denomination  of  an  order, 
inllituted  by  St.  Louis  king  of  France,  in  the  year  1234, 
on  occafion  of  the  coronation  of  his  queen  Maigaret,  ddelt 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berengarius,  count  of  Provence. 
The  halit  of  the  knights  was  a cloak  of  white  damafle,  with 
a violet-coloured  hood.  The  collar  was  a gold  chain  of 
broom  flowers,  enamelled  proper,  interlaced  with  lozenges 
of  gold  and  flower  de-lis,  pendent  therefrom,  a crofs  flory, 
with  this  infcription  “ Exaltat  Humiles the  founder 
accounting  the  broom  the  fymbol  of  humility.  Their  num- 
ber was  at  the  fovereign’s  pleafure,  and  this  order  continued 
till  the  death  of  king  Charles  V. 

BROOM-^a//,  in  Entomology.  See  Galls  of  the  Broom. 

Broom-7(?c^,  or  lake,  in  Geography,  an  extenfive  falt-water 
lake,  or  arm  of  the  fea,  on  the  north  weft  fide  of  the  county 
of  Rofs  in  Scotland,  famous  for  its  excellent  herrings.  On 
th  is  lake  is  the  village  of  Ullapool. 

BROOM-ra/k*,  in  Botany.  See  Orobanche. 

Broom  alfo  denotes  a well  known  houfchold  befom,  or  im- 
plement wherewith  to  fweep  away  dirt,  duft,  arid  the  like  : 
thus  we  fay,  a birch-broom,  a hair-broom,  a ru(h-broom,  a 
heath-broom.  The  primitive  kind  of  brooms,  from  whence 
the  denomination  is  given  to  all  the  reft,  was  made  of  the 
geni/la,  or  wild  broom,  growing  on  commons. 

BROOME,  William,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Chefhire, 
was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  but  failing  of  a 
vacancy  in  a fcholarfhip  at  King’s  college,  though  he  was 
captain  of  the  fchool  for  a whole  year,  he  was  fuperannuated, 
and  fent  to  St.  John’s  college  by  the  afliftance  of  friends, 
where  he  obtained  a fmall  exhibition.  He  appeared  in  the 
world  at  an  early  period  as  a tranflator  of  the  Iliads  into 
profe,  in  corjundlion  with  Ozell  and  Oldifworth,  a tranfla- 
tion,  which,  though  now  forgotten,  was,  in  Toland’s  opi- 
nion, fuperior  to  that  of  Pope.  After  his  introduftion  to 
Mr.  Pope,  he  was  employed  by  him  to  make  extratts  from 
Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  ; and 
in  Pope’s  Mifcellanies,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inferted. 
When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encouragement  to  a ver- 
fion  of  the  Odyffey,  Pope  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his 
afliftance  ; taking  half  the  work  upon  himfelf,  and  affigning 
the  other  half  to  his  coadjutors,  four  books  being  allotted  to 
Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  To  the  lot  of  Broome  fell 
the  2d,  6th,  8th,  11th,  12th,  i6th,  iSth,  and  23d  ; toge- 
ther with  all  the  notes.  The  ftipulated  pecuniary  recom- 
pence  of  Broome  was  500I.  together  with  copies  amounting 
to  the  value  of  about  tool.  more.  Fenton,  it  is  faid,  was  to 
receive  300I.  for  his  four  books.  This  difproportionate 
diftribution  of  recompence  offended  Broome,  and  produced 
a mifunderftanding  between  him  apd  his  employer.  He  re- 


prefented  Pope  as  avaricious,  and  Pope  purfued  him  with 
avowed  hoftility.  Among  other  difrefpedtful  rcfl.dlions  in 
the  Dunciad  and  the  Bathos,  he  reckons  Broome  among 
“ the  parrots  who  repeat  another’s  words,  in  fuch  a hoarfe  odd 
tone,  as  makes  them  feem  their  own.”  It  is  faid  that  they 
were  afterw'ards  reconciled  j but  they  never  became  friends. 
Mr.  Broome  publifhed  a mifcelUny  of  poems,  but  never 
acquired  any  very  high  di/nity  in  the  church.  Whilft  he 
was  re6lor  of  Sturfton  in  8uffolk,  he  m.arried  a rich  widow  ; 
and  in  172S,  on  the  king’s  vific  to  Cambiid  ve,  he  obcained 
the  title  of  LL.D.  In  1773,  he  was  prefented  by  the 
crown  to  the  reif.lory  of  Pu'hiTi  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held 
with  Oakley  Magna,  in  Siiftb  k,  given  to  him  by  lord  Corn- 
W'aliis,  together  with  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Sufl-olk  ; he 
then  refiijned  Pu'.ham,  and  retained  the  other  two  prefer- 
ments. Towards  the  clofe  of  fiis  life,  he  amufed  himfe  f 
with  tranflating  odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  publifhed  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  uiider  the  name  of  Chefter.  He 
died  at  Bath,  Nov,  i6th  1745,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
church.  Johnfon’s  Lives. 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming  of  a JJoip,  the  burning  rff 
the  filth  fhe  has  cor.tradled  on  her  fides  with  ftraw,  reeds, 
broom,  or  the  like,  when  fhe  is  on  a careen,  or  on  the  ground. 
See  CAREENING. 

BROONS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Northern  ccalls,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridl  of  Dinan  ; 3'  leagues  S.  W.  of  Dinan. 
The  place  contains  3,001,  and  the  canton  i 1,823  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  220  kiliometres  and  10  communes. 

BROOTZI,  a town  of  Siberia  ; 48  miles  N.  W.  of 
Tomfle. 

BROOZENKOWA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Podolia  ; 3 2 miles  N.  E.  of  Kamiiiiec. 

BROQJJIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Avtyron,  and  diftridl  of  St.  Afrique,  feated  on  the  Tarn ; 
7 leagues  S.  of  Rhodez. 

BRORA,  a fea-port  town  on  the  caft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Sutherland  ; near  it  is  a coal  mine,  the  coals 
of  which  are  faid  to  take  fire  on  being  txpofed  to  the  air  ; 
here  is  Hkewife  a quarry  of  hme-ftonts,  interfperfed  with  a 
variety  of  fhells  j 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  D-arnock. 

Brora,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  paffes  through  a lake 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and  runs  into 
the  fea  at  the  town  of  Brora. 

BRORE,  a river  of  Germany,  which  difeharges  itfclf  into 
the  Mcnfe,.  about  a league  belo -v  Madlricht. 

BROS,  a royal  free  town  of  Tranfylvauia,  feated  on  the 
Maros;  the  cap'tal  of  a tribunal  of  the  fame  name,  in  a fer- 
tile country,  the  inhabitants  of  w'hich  diftinguifh  themfelves 
by  their  ilcill  in  agriculture.  By  an  infcription  on  one  of 
the  gates,  addreffed  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a Roman  colony. 

BROSCH  AN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit« 
merit  z;  4 miles  S,  of  Leitmeritz. 

BROSCHL  in  Biography.  See  Farinello. 

BROSELEY,  in  Geography,  a large,  populous  village  of 
Shropfhire,  England,  is  rendered  remarkable  from  a pheno- 
menon w'hich  occurred  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lft  cen- 
tury. B.-neath  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  a continued  bed 
of  coal,  which  is  dug,  and  appropriated  on  the  fpot  to  va- 
rious iron  forges,  potteries,  &c.  and  great  quantities  of  it  are 
fent  to  different  towns  bv  means  of  the  Severn  which  divides 
this  pariflt  from  Colebrook  dale.  In  the  year  177 1)  it  was 
difeovered  that  a vapour  which  arofe  from  a well  or  pit, 
would  take  fire  upon  being  condenfed  in  a tube,  and  ignited 
by  flame.  This  circumftance  excited  great  curiofity,  and 
many  perfons  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
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W'itriefs  the  burning  well,  as  it  was  called.  A gentleman 
wrote  an  account  of  it  for  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<ftion«, 
and  further  particulars  were  pnblifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magaz'ne,  vol.  xxv,  p.  303.  It  continued  to  burn  for  fome 
time,  till  the  proprietor  of  the  land  having  funk  a coal  pit 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thereby  defiroyed  the  operating 
caufe.  The  parifh  of  Brofely  contains  1031  houfes,  and 
4S32  inhabitants.  It  is  146  nniies  N.  W.  from  London. 

BROSIMUIvI,  in  Botany,  (from  eatable). 

Sx-artz.  Prod.  12.  Sclireb,  i486.  Gmehn  Sylt.  Nat.  Mar- 
tyn’s  Miller.  Bofc.  Ciafs,  dioecia  monandna.  Gen.  Char. 
1.  Stamenifercus  flowers.  Cal.  ament  common,  globular, 
covered  on  all  fides  with  imbricated,  circu'ar,  peltate,  mem- 
branaceous, deciduous  fcales  ; tliree  larger,  furrounding  the 
bale  of  the  ament  ; the  other  fmaller,  of  an  irregular  form, 
between  each  of  which  the  flamen.s  break  out.  Cor.  none. 
Siam,  filaments  folitary,  very  fhort,  round  ; anthers  bilamel- 
late  ; lamtlias  circular,  peltate,  the  lower  dehifcenc  from  the 
upper  ; pollen  globular.  Fiji,  germ  at  the  top,  included 
in  a fpongy  am.erit,  very  fmall,  ovate,  abortive.  Style  one, 
ereft,  bifid  at  the  fummit.  reflexed,  fimple.  2.  Pif- 

tilliferous  flowers  on  a different  tree.  Cal.  ament  like  the 
former.  Cor.  none.  P'tjl.  germ  globular,  (the  fcaly  body 
of  the  ament  itfelf).  Style  riling  from  the  middle  of  the 
germ  at  top,  long,  bifid.  Stigmas  fimple,  acute,  a little  re- 
flexed.  Pericarp,  berry  pedicelled,  fpherical,  one- celled. 
Seed  folitary,  with  a two-lobcd  kernel,  furrounded  by  a thin 
membrane  and  bipartite. 

Eff.  Char.  Ament  globular,  covered  all  round  with  cir- 
cular peltate  fcales.  Cor.  none.  Filam.  folitary,  between 
the  fcales.  bifid.  one-feeded. 

Sp.  I.  B.  BUcaJlrum.  Brown,  Jam.  “ Leaves  ovate, 
lanceolate,  perennial ; aments  folitary  ; fruit  corticofe,”  A 
tree  making  about  one-thitd  part  of  the  w'oods  in  fome 
parts  of  Jamaica.  Its  w'ood  is  not  defp’cable,  and  its  leaves 
and  younger  branches  aie  a fattening  fodder  for  all  forts  of 
cattle.  Its  fruit,  when  roafted,  eats  like  a chefnut,  and  is 
called  bread-nut  ; and  when  boiled  with  falt-fifh,  pork,  beef, 
or  pickle,  is  a wholefome  and  not  unpleafant  food.  Its  leaves 
and  lyounger  branches  are  full  of  gum,  which  renders  them 
difagreeable  to  cattle  at  firft,  but  of  which  they  foon  become 
fond.  2.  Y>.  fpurium.  Brown,  Jam.  “ Leaves  lanceolate-ovate, 
acuminate  ; aments  ovate,  in  pairs  ; fruit  fofr.”  A timber 
tree  in  Jamaica,  called  milk-wood,  but  not  much  valued, 

Ohf.  Swartz’s  defeription  of  the  germ  and  fruit  is  very 
obfeure  ; that  given  by  Bofc,  though  not  eafily  reconciled 
with  it,  is  more  intelligible.  “ Flowers  united  in  a globular 
ament,  compofed  of  peltate  fcales,  each  of  which,  in  the 
barren  plants,  covers  a ftamen,  and  in  the  fertile  ones,  a 
germ  with  a bifid  ftyle,  without  either  calyx  or  corolla,” 
Fruit  a onc-feeded  drupe. 

BROSME,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Gadu.".,  that  in- 
habits the  fouthern  feas  of  Greenland.  The  mouth  is 
bearded  ; tail  oval,  and  pointed.  Mull, 

Bros  ME  is  alfo  a fynoiiymous  name  of  corybheena  rupeflris. 
Egede  Groenl. 

BROSNA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  iffucs 
from  Lough-Hoyle  in  the  county  of  Weftmeath  ; and  foon 
after  paffes  through  Lougb-Ennel  j on  leaving  which  it  runs 
fouthward  into  the  King’s  county,  and  joins  the  Shannon, 
about  three  miles  above  Banagher. 

Brosna,  Little,  a river  which  forms,  for  many  miles,  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  the  King’s  county,  and  flows  into  the 
Shannon,  about  four  miles  below  Banagher. 

BRO-bSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Chareute,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Bar- 

kcxieux  j io  miles  S.S.E.  of  B^rbszieux,  The  place  con« 


tains  1017,  and  the  canton  4887  inhabitants:  the  territory 
comprehends  150  kiliometres,  and  13  communes. 

BROSSjEA,  in  Botany,  (from  Guy  de  la  Broffe,  for- 
merly intendant  of  the  royal  garden  at  Paris).  Linn.  ger. 
1229.  Spec.  Plant.  Sup.  Reich.  261.  Schreb.  330 
Juff.  161.  Willd,  ,375;.  La  Marck  111.  316.  Nat.  Ord. 
bicornes  ? Ericie,  Juff.  Cials,  pentandria  monogynia.  Gen, 
Char.  Cal.  one-leafed,  five  parted  ; legments  oblong,  acu- 
minate, ere£l,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Cor.  monopetalous, 
truncated  at  the  end,  entire,  or  crennlate.  Siam,  five,  in- 
cluded in  the  corolla.  Pift-  germ  fuperior  ? pentagonal ; 
ftyle  awl  ftiaped,  ftiorter  than  the  corolla;  ftigma  fimple. 
Pericarp,  capfule  roundifh,  five-furrowed,  five-celled,  covered 
with  the  calyx,  which  is  cow  enlarged,  converging,  and 
flefhv,  opening  at  the  fides.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall. 

Eff.  Char.  Calyx  -fleftiy,  five-parted.  Con.  truncated. 
Cap/,  five-celled,  tnany-feeded. 

kSp,  B.  coccinea,  1.,’nn.  “ Shrubby,  with  a fcarlet  flower 

and  black  fruit,”  Plum.  A fhrub  three  or  four  feet  high. 
Root  branched  ; leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fharply  ovate, 
fiightly  tootlied,  fmooth,  pale  green  ; Jlonvers  in  racemes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  alternate,  peduneltd,  with  two 
bratles  about  the  middle  of  the  peduncles. 

BROSSARD,  in  Biography,  pradlifed  furgery  many  years 
at  Chatre,  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft;  century.  He  had  the 
merit  of  reviving  the  pradfice  of  ufiiig  agaric  in  flopping  he- 
morrhages, after  amputations,  which  had  been  difeontinued. 
Though  that  fungus  does  not  poffefs  the  pow'ers  he  attribu- 
ted to  it,  and  muff  not  be  depended  on,  in  flopping  the 
bleeding  of  large  veffels,  yet  in  preventing  the  effufion  of 
blood,  from  the  fmaller  arteries,  it  is  of  acknowledged  utility. 
He  was  rewarded  by  Lewis  XV.  with  a penfion,  for  divulg- 
ing the  fecret,  in  a fhort  memoir,  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft, 
in  1757.  Haller.  Bib,  Chirur.  Eloy.  Di£l.  Hifl. 

Brossard,  Sebastian,  author  of  the  firfl  mufical  dic- 
tionary publ.fhedin  a modern  language,  and  which  has  been 
of  Angular  ufe  to  fubfequent  mufical  lexicographers,  par- 
ticularly to  Graflineau,  and  Jean  Jaques  Rouffeau.  Indeed 
mufical  hiftorians  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  numereus  lift:  of  writers  on  the  fubjedl  of  mufic, 
ancient  and  modern,  whence  he  drew  his  materials,  and 
which  he  has  inferted  at  the  end  of  his  work,  has  not  opened 
to  them  fubjedls  of  inquiry,  and  fources  of  information. 
And  we  think  with  M.  Framery,  that  Rouffeau  has  treated 
this  intelligent  and  zealous  writer  unworthily,  in  accufing 
him  of  publifhing  an  Italian  didlionary,  with  a French  title. 
When  the  fecond  edition  of  Broffard  was  publifhed  in  1702, 
the  French  mufical  technica  was  infufficient,  alone,  to  fur- 
nifh  a book : nor  could  their  explanation  be  much  wanted, 
while  taken  from  the  current  language  of  the  country.  Brof- 
fard muff  be  allowed  to  have  marked  out  the  road  for  Rouf- 
feau to  purfue,  which,  with  his  impreffive  eloquence,  he  has 
certainly  rendered  more  flowery  and  pleafant. 

Honeft  Walther,  in  1732,  has  been  more  juft  to  his  pro- 
totype in  his  German  mufical  lexicon ; where  there  is  a 
greater  extent  of  mufical  information  than  in  any  book  of 
the  fize  that  we  have  met  with. 

The  French  biographers  inform  us  that  Broffard,  born 
1660,  was  a canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Meaux,  who  excelled 
in  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  mufic.  The  writings  which, 
he  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft  were  all  well  received  ; particu- 
larly a mufical  ditSlionary,  which  was  of  great  fervicc  to 
J.  J.  Rouffeau,  in  furnifhing  him  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  materials  for  his  mufical  articles  in  the  Encyclopedic, 
which  he  afterwards  collected,  and  formed  into  a volume. 

Mr.  Graflineau  might,  without  cxceflive  humility,  have 
called  his  mufical  didionary  a tranflation.  We  know  the 
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pain*,  expencff,  and  perfeverance  nectflary  to  collefi  and  various  literary  locietifs.  BufFon  liad  been  his  fchool-fellow> 
read  fucha  number  of  books  in  all  languages,  few  of  which  and  regarded  him  from  his  youth  as  a genius  of  a fuperior 
are  either  amufing  or  inftruftive,  to  which  the  firft  compiler  order.  Belides  being  the  author  of  feveral  memoirs  in  the 
of  a diftionary  or  a hiftory  is  condemned.  Johnfon  calls  colleftions  of  the  academ.'es  of  Paris  and  Dj  n,  the  jour- 
onr  language  a “ multiform  and  chaotic  dialetl and  the  nal  des  Scavans,  and  the  Didionnaire  Encyclcpedique,  he 
technical  language  of  mufic  certainly  merits  thefe  titles  more  wrote  the  following  feparate  works:  “ Letters  ■ ti  the  Dif- 
tban  the  terms  of  any  other  art  or  fcience.  Brolfard  died  in  covery  of  Herculaneum/'  1 7 8vo.  ; “ H'tlory  of  Voyages 
1730,  at  70,  to  the  Southern  Regions,"  3 vois.  4to.  1756;  in  which  he 

BROSSE,  Guy  de  la,  great  uncle  to  the  celebrated  maintains  the  ex  ftrnce  of  a fouthern  continent,  difprored 
ftatefman  M,  Fagon,  was  born  at  Rouen,  towards  the  end  by  the  lubfequeiit  voyages  of  the  French  and  Englilh,  at 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  Being  much  attached  to  botany,  leaft  within  any  acccffible  latitudes;  “On  the  Worfhip  of 
he  gave  a piece  of  ground,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  jar-  Fetiches,  or  a Parallel  between  Ancient  Idolatry,  and  that 
din  royal  des  plantes  medicinales,  at  Paris,  was  laid.  This  of  the  People  of  Negroland,"  1760,  i2mo.;  a curious  pbi- 
was,  after  much  folicitation,  enlarged,  endowed,  and  an  efta-  lofophical  and  mythological  performance  ; “ Treatife  on  the 
blidimeiit  for  the  improvement  of  botany  formed  by  card!-  mechanical  Formation  of  Languages,”  2 vols.  l2mo.  1765  ; 
nal  Richlieu,  and  de  BrofTe  was  appointed  phybeiau  to  the  in  which  lie  attempts  to  eilahlilh  a general  etymological  fyf- 
king,  Lewis  XIII.,  and  curator  of  the  garden.  This  was  tern  deduced  from  the  fuppofition  of  a primitive  larigua  gc, 
about  the  year  1626.  He  had  been  twelve  years  foliciting  founded  on  the  mechanical  forma'ion  of  articulate  founds; 


the  eftablifhrnent,  and  feems  to  have  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  was  extended  to  the  year  1641,  in  improving 
it.  His  works,  which  all  relate  to  his  favourite  fubjedi,  are, 
“Deffcin  du  Jardin  Royal  pour  la  Culture  des  Plantes  Me- 
dicinales, a Paris,  avec  I’Edit  du  Roy  touchant  I’Etabliffc- 
ment  de  ce  Jardin  en  1626.”  8vo.  “ De  la  Nature,  Vertu  et 
Utilite  des  Plantes,  et  Deffein  du  Jardin  Royal  de  Medicine, 
Paris,  1628”  this  was  afterwards,,  viz.  in  1640,  publilhed 
in  folio,  with  50  plates,  which  are  much  commended. 
“ Defeription  du  Jardin,  &c.  contenant  la  Catalogue  des 
Plantes,  et  le  Plan  du  Jardin,  1636.”  Haller.  Bib.  Botaii. 
Floy.  Dift.  Hifl. 

Brosse,  or  De  Broche,  Peter  la,  was  born  at  a 
town  in  Touraine,  and  educated  to  the  praftice  of  furgery, 
in  which  he  acquired  fo  much  celebrity,  as  to  be  called  to 
attend  Philip  HI.  of  France;  to  whom,  by  his  art.ful  ma- 
nagement, he  made  himfelf  fo  ufeful,  that  he  made  him  his 
chamberlain,  and  entrufted  to  him  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  Elated  with  this  extraordinary  fuccefs,  he  be- 
came infolent  to  the  peers,  none  of  whom  could  get  accefs 
to  the  king  but  through  him.  Finding  the  queen  was  be- 
come his  enemy,  as  well  as  mod  of  the  principal  perfons  in 
the  kingdom,  with  the  view  of  ruining  her  with  the  king, 
he  took  the  horrid  refolution  of  poifoning  prince  Lewis,  the 
elded  fan  of  the  king,  by  his  former  queen.  This  he  effefted 
in  the  year  1276,  and  then  accufed  the  queen  of  having 
committed  the  murder,  in  order  to  raife  her  fon  to  the  throne, 
but  the  villainy  of  the  man  was  difeovered  by  the  means,  it 
is  faid,  of  a nun  ; and  he  was  executed,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  country.  The  dory  is  told  by  Henault,  in  his  Abrege 
Chrotiologiqne  de  PHidoire  de  France. 

BP-OSSES,  Charles  de,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Dijon,  in  1709  ; and  pur- 
fuing  the  line  of  profeffion  for  which  his  family  had  been 
didinguilhed,  he  became  a counfellor  of  parliament  in  1730, 
and  aprefident  a mortier  in  1741.  As  he  was  eminent  for 
his'  zeal  and  integrity,  as  well  as  for  his  talents,  he  was  en- 
truded  with  the  conduct  of  many  intereding  tranfaftions, 
and  in  confequence  of  prefenting  the  remondrances  of  the 
people  to  the  throne,  he  (hared  the  honourable  difgrace  in- 
curred by  many  other  worthy  perfons  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  However,  he  afterwards  obtained  didinguiding  marks 
of  court  approbation,  by  being  appointed  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Burgundy  in  1774.  His  intervals  of  Icifure 
were  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  literature  and  fcience  ; and  in 
tbefe  his  range  was  fo  extenfive  as  to  comprehend  hidory, 
geography,  mythology,  antiquities,  metaphyfics,  and  lan- 
guages, He  was  alfo  acquainted  with  a great  number  of 
karned  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  a member  of 
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“ Hidory  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  the  Courfe  of  the  fe- 
venth  Age  cf  Rome,  by  Sallud,  partly  tranflated  from  the 
Original  of  that  Author,  and  partly  compofed  and  redored 
from  thefcattered  Fragments  of  his  lad  Works,”  jvols  qto. 
1777-  “ Lettres  Hidoriques  et  Critiques  fur  ITcalie,” 

&c.  3 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  i/pp-  In  private  and  focial  life  he 
was  no  lefs  amiable  than  relpedfable  in  his  public  a-.d  litera- 
ry charafter.  He  di  d at  Paris,  May  7.  1777.  Eioge  par 
M.  Muret.  Nouv.  Did.  Hid. 

BROSSETTE,  Claude  de,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1671,  fird  entered  among  the  Jefiiits,  and  afterwards  be- 
came  a lawyer.  He  was  a member  of  the  academy  of  Lyons, 
and  keeper  of  the  public  library  in  that  city.  H's  works 
befides  feme  proft-nional  performances,  were  “ A brief  Hif- 
tory of  the  Town  of  Lyons,”  and  “ A New  Hido- 
rical  Eulogy  of  the  Town  of  Lvons,”  4to.  1711,  both  ele- 
gantly written,  “ Hidorical  Elucidations  of  the  Satires, 
and  other  Works  of  Boileau  Defpreaux,”  2 vols  4to.  1716, 
often  reprinted  in  various  fizes  ; and  “ A Commentary  oil 
the  Satires  and  other  Works  of  Regnier,”  8vo.  1729. 
Broffette  correfponded  with  feveral  literary  perfons,  parti- 
cularly with  Rouffeau  and  Voltaire.  He  died  at  Lyons  in 
1746.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hid. 

BROTCHET,  in  Ichthyshgy,  one  of  the  French  fyno- 
nyms  of  the  garfifli  or  fea-pike.  See  Esox  Lucius. 

BROTERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  in  the  clafs  monaJelphia 
dodecandriaj  formed  by  Cavanilles  for  a plant  fou.ud  in  New 
Spain,  which  differs  from  bis  genus  Dombeya,  only  in  the 
drufture  of  the  capfule  ; but,  as  Bofe  obferves,  it  agrees  in 
generic  charafter,  and  ought  to  be  united  with  Pentapetes 
Phoenicca,  the  only  fpecies  for  which  Wiildenow  has  pre- 
ferved  that  Linnaean  genus,  the  other  two  original  fpecies 
having  been  feparated  from  it  to  form  a new  genus,  which 
from  their  winged  feeds  is  called  Pterofpermurn.  La  Marck 
not  thinking  the  difference  in  the  driidlure  of  the  capfule  a 
fufficient  generic  diltinclion,  has  aboliOied  the  genus  Dom- 
beya of  Cavanilles,  Juffieu,  Ventenat  and  Wiildenow,  and 
has  placed  all  its  fpecies  under  the  genus  Pentapes,  w’ith  the 
■original  Pentapetes  Fhcenicea,  dill  retaining  Pterofpermurn 
as  a diditift  genus-  See  Pentapetes,  where  the  Brotera 
of  Cavanilles  will  be  deferibed. 

BROTEROD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  county  of  Henntburg,  belonging 
to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Cadel  ; 3 miles  N.  ofSchmalkalden, 

BROTHEL.  See  Bawdy-/20/^  and  Stews. 

BROTHER,  Prater,  a term  of  relation  between  two 
male  children,  fprung  from  the  fame  father  or  mother,  or 
both.  Scaliger  and  Voffius  Atx'wtfrater  from  iJifaiTxg,  for 
(fpTwp,  which  properly  fignifies  a perfon  who  draws  water  ia 
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the  fame  well ; in  Greek,  fignifying  well,  and 
a company  of  people  who  have  a right  to  draw  water  out 
of  the  fame  well  —The  word,  it  is  faid,  came  originally 
from  the  city  Argos,  where  there  were  only  a few  wells  dif- 
tributed  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city,  to  which  ihofe  of 
the  fame  neighbourhood  alone  repaired. 

By  the  civil  law,  brothers  and  fillers  Hand  in  the  fecond 
degree  of  confanguinity ; by  the  canon  law,  they  are  in  the 
firll  degree.  By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  brother  of  a man  who 
died  without  iffue,  was  obliged  to  marry  the  widow  of  the 
deceafed.  Deuter.  xxv.  7.  See  Levirate. 

The  ancients  applied  the  term  brother  indifferently  toal- 
moft  all  who  Hood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as  uncles 
and  nephews,  coufin  germans,  &c. — This  we  learn  not  only 
from  a great  many  palfages  in  the  0:d  Tcllament,  but  alfo 
from  profane  authors  : Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  fays,  “ An- 
tonina was  both  wife  and  filler  of  Mark  Antony ; becaufe 
(he  was  daughter  of  his  brother  C.  Antonius.”  And  as 
to  coufins,  TuUius  Ilollilius,  in  Dior.yfius  Halicarnalfus, 
calls  the  Horatii  and  Curatii,  brothers,  becaufe  they  were 
filler’s  children. 

The  language  of  the  Jews,  bilhop  Pearfon  obferves,  in- 
cluded in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  drift  relation 
of  fraternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguinity.  We  are 
brethren,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen.  xiii.  8.  whereas  Lot 
was  only  his  nephew. — So  Jacob  told  Rachel  that  he  was 
her  father’s  brother,  Gen,  xxix.  1 2.  whereas  he  was  only 
her  father’s  nephew. — This  confideralion  has  been  urged 
with  good  advantage  againlt  the  Antidicomarianites,  who, 
from  the  mention  made  of  the  “ brethren  of  Jefus,”(  John 
ii.  12.  Matth.  xii.  46.)  have  impugned  the  perpetual  virgi- 
nity of  the  mother  of  Chritt,  for  which,  however,  there 
feems  to  be  no  fufficient  foundation 

Among  us,  it  is  cullomary  for  kings  to  give  the  title 

brother”  to  each  other;  the  unftion  in  coronation  being 
elleemed  to  create  a kind  of  “ brotherhood.”  Nor  is  the  cuf- 
tom  modern  : Menander  mentions  a letter  of  Cofroes.  king 
of  Perfia,  to  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  beginning  thus : Cof- 
roes, king  of  kings,  &c.  to  the  emperor  Juftinian  “ my  bro- 
ther.” 

Kings  now  alfo  give  the  fame  appellation  to  the  eleftors 
of  the  empire  ; and  the  like  was  given,  by  the  king  of 
France  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  while  only  duke  of  Sa- 
voy. 

In  the  civil  law,  brothers, yVa/rw,  in  the  plural,  fometimes 
comprehend  fillers  : as  Lucius  and  Litia,  fralres  ; tres fralres, 
‘Titius,  Mavius,  isf  Seta. 

Brothers, /cy?er,  thofe  which  fucked  the  fame  nurfe. 
The  French  call  them  “ fratres  du  lait,”  or  brothers  by 
milk ; which  is  moll  properly  uftd  in  refptft  of  a perfon 
who  fucked  a nurfe  at  the  fame  time  with  the  nurfe’s  own 
child. 

Brothers,  German,  Fratres  German!.  See  German. 

Brother  was  alfo  uled  in  Middle  jige  Writers,  for  a 
comes  or  governor  of  a province. 

Brother  is  app.ied  in  a lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  denote  a 
perfon  of  the  fame  profeffion.  In  which  fenfe,  judges,  bi- 
fhops,  prielis,  &c.  call  each  other  biotbers. 

Brother  in  Chrijl,  frater  in  Chrijlo,  the  fame  with  fpi- 
ritual  brother,  a perlou  admitted  into  a monaftic  Lciety  or 
fraternity. 

Brother  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  relation 
between  monks  of  the  fame  convent ; as  brother  Zachary, 
brother  Bonaveuture,  &c.  In  Englifh  we  more  ufually  fay, 
friar  Zachary,  &c.  from  the  French  word frere,  brother. 

This  appellation  is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chrif- 
lians,  who  all  called  each  other  “ brothers but  it  is  prin- 


cipally ufed  for  fuch  of  the  religious  as  are  not  pricfls; 
thofe  in  orders  are  generally  honoured  with  the  title  of 
fathers,  patres,  peres  ; whereas  the  reft  are  only  fimply  bro- 
thers. 

The  monks  of  St.  Dominic  are  particularly  called  preach- 
ing brothers,  or  friars  predicants  ; thole  of  St.  Francis,  miner 
brothers-,  thofe  of  charity,  ignorant  brothers,  &c.  Conscript 
brothers, fratres  conferipti,  denote  laymen  and  others  entered 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  brothers  of  a monallery,  or  rather 
poflVlTed  of  the  fraternity  thereof.  Outer  brother,  frater  ex- 
terior, fometimes  denotes  a lay-brother.  Strange  brother, 
frater  adveniens,  a hoft  or  gueft  belonging  to  another  monaf- 
tery.  Foreign  brother,  frater  externus,  either  a monk,  priell, 
or  canon  of  lome  other  monaftery,  to  whom  the  prayers  of 
the  fociety  are  granted.  Mature  brother,  frater  maturus, 
one  diftinguifhed  by  his  age,  gravity,  or  probity,  above  the 
reft. 

ld)V,OT fpiritual,  denote  laymen  admitted  into  a mo- 
naft:c  fraternity.  The  name  was  alfo  given  to  thofe  other- 
wife  called  mature  brothers,  and  fometimes  alfo  to  a fort  of 
adopted  brothers,  or  perfons  who  commenced  a kind  of 
brotherhood,  with  the  ceremony  of  breaking  bread  together 
in  the  church  before  the  prieft. 

Broth ER,//2y,_/ra/«-  laicus,  or  converfus.  See  L.ty  Bro- 
ther. 

Brother,  frater  donatus,  among  the  Carthufians, 

denotes  a young  perfon  drefled  in  minim  cloth,  and  wearing 
a hat,  whofe  office  is  to  ferve  in  the  houfe,  anfwering  to 
what  in  other  orders  is  called  an  offered  brother,  frater  ob- 
latus. 

Brother  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  given  to 
certain  orders  of  religious;  thus  the 

Brothers  of  St.  Alexis,  irt  the  Low  Countries,  were  an 
order  of  perfons  who  attended  on  thofe  who  lay  dying,  and 
took  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Brothers^ Ave Maria.  See  Servites. 

Brothers  of  Charity,  di  fort  of  religious  Hofpitallers, 
founded  about  the  year  1297,  fince  denominated  Billetins. 
They  took  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  fcapulary, 
making  three  ufual  vows,  but  without  begging. 

Brothers  of  Charity,  alfo  denote  an  order  of  Hofpital- 
lers ftill  fubfitlingin  Romifh  countries,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
attend  the  fick  poor,  and  minifter  to  them  both  fpiritual  and 
temporal  fuccour.  They  are  all  laymen,  except  a few 
prielis,  for  adminiftering  the  facrament  to  the  fick  in  their 
hofpitals.  The  Brothers  of  Charity  ufually  cultivate  botany 
pharmacy,  furgery,  and  chemiftry,  which  they  praftife  with 
fuccefs. 

They  were  firft  founded  at  Granada,  by  St.  John  de  Dieu ; 
and  a fecond  eftabliffiment  was  made  at  Madrid,  in  the  year 
1553  : the  order  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  Xlll.in  1572. 
Gregory  XIV.  forbade  them  to  take  bo^  orders  : but  by 
leave  of  Paul  V.  in  1609  a few  of  the  brothers  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  orders.  In  1619  they  were  exempted  from  the 
jurifdiftiou  of  the  bifiiop.  Thofe  of  Spain  are  feparated 
from  the  reft,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  brothers  of  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy,  have  their  diftinft  generals, 
who  refide  at  Rome.  They  were  firft  introduced  into 
France  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  in  1601 , and  have  fince  built  » 
fine  hofpital  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain. 

Brothers  of  Charity  of  St.  Hippolytus,  a religious  congre- 
gation, firft  fet  on  foot  by  Alvarex,  a citizen  of  Mexico,  in 
1585,  who  affociated  with  him  feveral  other  pious  perfons 
to  attend  on  the  fick,  and  founded  an  hofpital  without  the 
walls  of  that  city  ; which  being  approved  of  by  the  pope, 
and  the  number  cf  like  hofpitals iticrealing,  a congregation 
was  formed  under  the  title  of  “ The  Charity  of  St.  Hippo* 
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Iytu8,”  beeaufe  tbe  firfl  hofpital  had  been  dedicated  to 
that  faint,  on  whofe  fealt-day  the  city  firft  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chriftians.  CiemeiU  VIII.  in  1594,  granted  them 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Charity  of  St.  John 
de  Dieu. 

Brothers  of  Death,  a denomination  ufuaily  given  to  the 
religious  of  the  order  of  St.  P.  ul,  the  fird  hermit. 

They  are  called  “ Brothers  of  Death,”  fratres  a morte,  on 
account  of  the  fijure  ol  a death’s  head,  which  they  were 
always  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetually  in 
their  minds  the  thoughts  of  death.  This  order,  by  its  con- 
ftitutions,  made  in  1620,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  eda- 
blifhed  long  before  pope  Paul.  V.  Dewis  XIII.  in  1621, 
permitted  them  to  fettle  in  France.  It  was  probably  fup- 
preffed  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 

Brothers  of  Penitence,  or  of  the  Penitence  ofjefus  Ch’-if, 
a name  given  at  Thouloufe  to  the  rciigious  of  the  third 
order  of  St.  Francis;  called  alfo  Begulni:  and  to  a fra- 
ternity of  Penitents  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  of 
the  third  order,  under  the  diredlion  of  the  Begumi.  See 
Bkguins. 

Brothers,  Pyed,  fratres  pit,  a denomination  given  to  all 
monks,  whofe  habit  was  partly  white,  partly  black  j they 
were  otherwife  called  Agaches. 

Brothers  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  a religious  order 
eftablilhed  in  Armenia,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
feeing  much  reduced  and  decayed  by  the  conqueds  of  the 
Turks  and  Perfians,  was,  in  1356,  united  to  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic. 

Brothers,  foyful.  fratres  gaudentes,  in  Italy,  denote  the 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  fird  indituted  at 
Bologna  in  1261,  for  whom  a rule  was  preferibed  by  pope 
Urban  IV. 

Brothers,  poor,  in  the  Charter-houfe,  a denomination 
given  to  decayed  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  who 
arc  fubfided  with  diet,  cloathing,  and  lodging  on  the  edabhfh- 
ment.  The  poor  brothers  are  to  be  gentlemen  by  defeent,  re- 
duced to  poverty,  or  decayed  merchants,  foldiers,  or  ofBcers 
of  the  king’s  houfehold.  The  conditions  of  admilTion  are 
that  they  have  no  eftate  for  life  worth  200I.  nor  coming  in, 
•vtis  modis,  24I.  per  annum  j and  that  they  be  fifty  years 
old,  unlefs  they  have  been  maimed  in  the  public  fervice ; in 
which  cafe  the  age  of  forty  fufficcs.  They  wear  a livery- 
gown  wirhi-  doors. 

Brothers,  While,  the  name  of  a feft  which  appeared  ia 
Ruffia  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; fo 
called  from  their  white  clnaks  on  which  was  a St.  Andrew’s 
crofs  of  a green  colour.  See  Brethren. 

Brothers  of  Arms,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  who 
contrafl  a kind  of  fratern  ty  in  war,  obliging  themfelves  to 
the  mutual  fervice  and  affidance  of  each  other.  In  the  mili- 
tary orders,  the  knights  are  alfo  called  brothers. — In  the 
order  of  Malta,  there  is  a particular  claf?,  who  are  called 
“ ferving  brother;  confiding  of  fueh  as  cannot  give  proof 
of  their  nobility.  In  Latin  they  are  denominated  fratres 
silent es. 

hy  adoption.  See  Adoption. 

Two  brothers  who  have  only  the  fame  father,  are  called 
fratres  confangulnei ; and  thofe  who  are  only  defeended  from 
the  fame  mother,  fratres  vterlm. 

Brothers  of  the  Crofs.  See  Flagellantes. 

Brothers  of  the  rofy  Crofs.  See  Rosycrusians. 

Brothers,  fwarn-  fratres  cenjurati.  See  Fratres. 

Brothers,  in  Alchemy,  lame,  or  maimed,  denote  the  imper- 
feft  metals,  w'  ich  are  to  be  cured  of  their  lamenefs  by  the 
perfeft  elixir ; i.  e.  are  to  be  purified  and  feparated  from  their 
drofs,  6cc.  by  the  philofopher’e  ftone.. 


Brothers,  in  Geography,  iflands  in  the  Indian  fe>i,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  Ifraits  of  Malacca.  N.  lat. 
7°  18'.  E.  long.  78°  10',  to  78°  15'. 

Broth  ers,  Seven,  iflduds  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  3°  24^ 
E.  long.  6d^  if. 

Brothers,  Three,  iflands  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  3* 
45'.  E.  i )iig.  62°  25'. — Aifo,  iflands  in  the  E’.d  Indian  fea, 
N.  lat.  10'’ 32'.  E.  long.  107*  59'. — Alfo,  ifland  6 in  the  fame 
fea.  S.  lat.  5^  20'.  E,  long.  117°  30'.  The  mod  northerly, 
which  is  about  5 or  6 leagues  t mewhat  foutherly  from 
Thumb  fiioal,  is  called  by  the  D Hch  “ North  Brother,” 
Between  thefe  and  Celebes,  lies  Tonakeke  tfland,  which  is 
larger  tiian  any  o*^  them. — Alfo,  three  remarkable  hills  on 
the  ead  coad  of  New  Holland,  which  may  be  feen  14  or  iS. 
leagues  off  at  fea.  S.  lat.  3U  40'.  W.  long.  207®  10'. 

Brothers,  Two,  lie  on  the  ead  coad  of  New  Holland^ 
off  cape  Manifold  ; one  of  them  is  low  and  fiat,  and  the 
other  high  and  round  ; near  the  fhore  is  a third  ifland. — ■ 
Alfo  two  iilands  of  New  Zealand,  near  queen  Charlotte’# 
found. 

BROTHERHOOD.  See  Fraternity, 

Brotherhood  of  God,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a denomtna-- 
tion  given  lo  an  allociation  formed  for  redraining  and  abo* 
liltiing  the  rigt't  and  exercife  of  private  war.  The  people, 
eager  to  obtain  relief  from  the  fufferiiies  that  were  thus  oc- 
cafioned,  among  other  expedients,  had  recourfe  to  a pre- 
tended revelation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  12th  centuryg, 
a carpenter  in  Guieime  gave  out,  that  Jefus  Chrid,  together 
with  the  bleffed  Virgin,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  having 
commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace,  had  given  him,, 
as  a proof  of  his  miffion,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her 
fon  in  her  arms,  with  this  infeription  ; ” Lamb  of  God,  who 
taked  away  the  fins  of  the  world,  give  us  peace.”  This  low 
fanatic  addreffed  himfclf  to  an  ignorant  age,  prone  to  credit 
what  was  marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  infpired  mef- 
fenger  of  God.  Many  prelates  and  barons  affembled  at 
Puy,  and  took  an  oath,  not  only  to  make  peace  with  all  their 
own  enemies,  but  to  attack  fuch  as  refufed  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  Thus  thc3?^ 
formed  the  above-mentioned  affociation.  But  the  influence 
of  tiiis  fuperditious  terror  or  devotion  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

BROTHERTON,  in  Geography,  an  Indian  village  oF' 
North  America,  adjoining  New  btockbridge  irj  the  date  of 
New  York,  inhabited  by  about  150  Indians,  who  migrated 
from  different  parts  of  Connecticut,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Occom.  Thefe  Indians  receive  an  annuity  of  2 160  dol- 
lars, which  fum  is  partly  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of  main- 
taining a fchool,  and  partly  to  coinpenfate  a fuperintendant-: 
for  tranfa<ffing  their  bufinefs,  and  difpofing  the  remainder 
of  their  money  for  their  benefit 

BROTIER,  Gabriel,  Able,  in  Biography,  a diftin- 
guifhed  fcholar,  and  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres,  was  born  at  Tonnay  in  the  Nivernois,  in  1723, 
and  educated  in  the  Jefuits  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  of 
which  he  was  for  leveral  years  librarian.  Accuftomed 
through  life  to  write  notes  in  the  margins  of  all  the  books 
which  he  read,  and  diftinguiflied  alfo  by  a retentive  memory 
and  Angular  penetration,  he  had  thus  collefled  materials  for 
feveral  volumes;  and  as  he  applied  to  ftudy'  for  10  or  12  hours 
a day,  he  had  acquired  an  immenfe  fund  and  variety  of 
knowledge.  With  the  exception  of  the  mathematics,  his 
knowledge  comprehended  every  branch  of  fcience,  natural 
hiftory,  chemiftry,  and  even  medicine.  It  was  his  cuftom 
every  year  to  read  Hippocrates,  and  the  books  of  Solomon, 
in  the  original  languages  ; for  thefe,  he  faid,  were  the  belt' 
remedies  for.  all  bodily  and  menul  difeafes.  But  he  was  • 

principally. 
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principally  devoted  to  the  belies  lettres : and  had  acquired 
8Q  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  dead  languages,  parti- 
cularly the  La-in,  and  with  molt  of  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe.  Lie  vvas  alfo  well  verfed  in  ancient  and  modern 
hiflory,  chronology,  coins,  medals,  infcription?,  and  the 
ufages  of  antiquity  ; and  he  bad  coiledted  a great  mafs  of 
materials  for  a new  hiltory  of  France,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  undertaking.  On  the  difibiution  ol  the  order 
of  Jefuits,  he  found  a pieafant  afylurn  in  the  houfe  of  M.  de 
la  Tour,  an  eminent  printer,  and  in  this  retreat  he  fpent  the 
kit  26  years  of  his  lift.  Here  he  pubhlbed  his  edition  of 
“ Tacitus,”  enriched  with  notes  and  Tearned  differiations, 
and  fuppkments  ; and  alfo  a new  edition  of  “ Pliny  llie 
Naturali’ft,”  to  which  he  has  added  notes  and  illultrations, 
being  merely  a conc.le  abrid^fnent  of  what  he  had  prepared 
with  a view  of  correftiiig  and  enlarging  the  edition  of  Llar- 
douin,  and  of  giving  an  hiilorical  account  of  all  the  new  dif- 
coveries  made  fince  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  His 
qthcr  works  of  inferior  importance  were  a beautiful  edition  of 
“ Phaedrus;”  an  edition  of  Rspin’s  poem,  “ De  Hortis,” 
to  which  he  fubjoiiud  a “ Hillory  of  Gardens,”  written  in 
.Latin  with  great  elegance,  and  abound  ng  in  the  mod  beauti- 
ful imagery.  Befides  a lively  imagination,  Brotier  poffclT.d 
a found  and  difcriminating  judgment,  and  an  elegant  tafte. 
LIis  conceptions  were  clear,  and  his  mode  of  communicating 
knowledge  perfpicuous.  From  th.e  abbe  Fontenay’s  further 
delineation  of  his  charaider,  we  (hall  feleft  the  following  par- 
ticulars. ” Humble  and  unaiTuming,  and  of  fuch  delicate 
modeftv,  as  caufed  him  to  blulk  when  the  lead  encomium 
was  paffed  upon  him  ; good  tempered,  plain  in  his  manners, 
and  giving  himfelf  up  to  fociety  with  the  fmiles  and  i'lmpli- 
city  of  a child;  his  converfation  w-as  engaging,  and  always 
iflltruddive  when  it  turned  on  fubj-fls  ot  literature  and 
fcience.  Widely  differing  in  this  rclpedl  from  thole  men  of 
letters,  who,  if  we  may  be  allov/ed  the  expreffion,  are  milers 
ot  their  knowledge,  and  feem  to  hoard  it  up  for  ihemfelves, 
or  that  they  may  make  au  odentatious  difplay  of  it  in  fonie 
publication,  the  abbe  Brotier  anfw'cred  with  great  readinefs 
tlie  quedions  of  every  perfon  who  applied  to  him  for  informa- 
tion, and  indrufted  thofe  around  him  with  the  utmod  affa- 
bility and  condefcenfion.”  “ That  intimate  friendlhip  which 
united  me  to  the  abbe  Brotier,”  fays  Fontenay,  “ gratitude 
for  the  fervices  he  did  me,  his  talents,  and  his  virtues,  will 
always  endear  his  mt-mory  to  me  ; and  1 may  judly  fay  with 
the  Roman  poet : 

“ Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 

Nulli  flebiiior  quam  mihi.” 

This  accomplidied  and  elegant  fcholar  died  at  Paris, 
Ecb.  I2th  1/^9’  ^7’ 

The  following  is  a lid  of  the  abbe  Brotier’s  works,  as 
given  in  La  France  Literaire,  by  J.  S.  Erfch,  publiflied  at 
Hamburch  in  t/97,  and  cited  in  Aikin’s  General  Biogra- 
phy : '*  Examen  de  I’Apologie  de  M.  i’Abbe  de  Prades,” 
1753,  8vo;  ” Conclufiones  ex  univerfa  Theologia,”  1754, 
410.  ; ” Traitedes  monnoics  Romaines,  Grecques,  et  Hebr. 
comparees  avec  les  monnoies  de  F^rance,  pour  I’intelligence 
de  I’Ecriture  Sainte  et  de  tous  les  auteurs  Grecs  et  Ro- 
mains,”  1760,  4-0. ,”  “ Profpeflus  d’une  edit.  Lat.  deTa- 

cite,  en  5 vols,  4to.,”  1761  ; “ C.  Corn.  Taciti  Opera,  recog- 
novit, emend,  fuppl.  explevit,  notis,  differt.  tabulis  geogr. 
iiludravit,”  177^)  4 vols.  4to. ; “ Supplementa,  hb.  7. 
10  Annal.  Taciti,”  1755,  8vo.  ; Cl.  viri  de  la  Caille  vita,” 
1763,  4to. ; “ C.  Plinii  Hidoria  naturalis,”  1779,  6 vols. 
lamo. ; ‘‘  Renati  Rapini  Hoitorum,  lib.  iv.  et  cultura  hor- 
tei.fis,  hidoriam  hortoruni  addidit,”  1778,  8vo.  ; “ Phsedri 
Fabularum,  lib.  v.  cum  notis  et  fuppl.  accefs.  Parallela  J.  de 
k Fontaine  Fabu'a:,”  1785,  i2mo.  A.  C.  Brotier,  the  ab- 


he’s  nephew,  who  was  arreded  in  February  1797,  as  being 
the  chief  of  a confpiracy,  publifned,  in  1790,  “ Paroles  me- 
morables  recueillies  par  Gabr.  Brotier,”  i2mo. 

BROTO,  in  Geography i a town  of  Spain  in  Arragon  ; 
6 leagues  from  Jaca. 

EROUAGE,  a maritime  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Charente,  2 leagues  S.W.  of  Rochefort  j 
it  confiils  of  5 or  6 ftreets,  which  terminate  in  a large  fquare, 
and  is  famous  for  its  falt-works.  N.  lat.  45°  50'.  W.  long. 
1°  o'. 

BROUCA,  a town  of  Sicily,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Catania,  and  5 leagues  S.  of  it.  N.  lat.  37°  2^^ 
E.  long.  i_i;°  30. 

BROUCK.  See  Brugg. 

BROUGH,  or  Brough  under  Stainmcr,  a fmall 
town  of  Wedmorelaiid,  in  England,  confids  cliiefly  of  one 
long  ftrect,  and  is  feated  on  the  great  roa.l  between  York 
and  Carlifle.  The  furrounding  country,  though  bleak  and 
naked,  contains  fome  good  foil.  Here  the  l-mg  chain  of 
mountains,  which  bound  the  eailern  fide  of  Wedmordand, 
is  interrupted  by  another  range  of  hilts,  which  croffes  it  from 
the  ead  to  the  wed.  A charter  was  obtained  for  a market 
and  fair  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  ; but  the  greater  mar- 
kets at  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Appleby  have  entirely  fuper- 
feded  this  at  Brough.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a callle, 
which  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity  ; and  its  keep  is 
called  in  old  records,  ” Casfar's  Tower.”  Antiquaries  are 
agreed  in  placing  the  Roman  ll.ttion,  “ Verteris,”  atthis  place; 
and  this  appears  extremely  probable  from  the  various  Roman 
coins,  5cc.  that  have  been  found  here,  from  the  charafter 
of  the  cadraraetation,  and  its  dillance  from  the  Rations  “ La- 
vatris”  ( Bowes),  and  “ Voreda”  (Old  Pennth).  The  remains 
of  the  callle  occupy  an  eminence,  which  rifes  rather  abruptly 
on  the  north  and  wed  from  a plain  ; and  on  tiie  fouth  and  ead, 
where  not  fo  deep,  it  is  addiuonally  fortified  with  a ditch 
and  vallum.  Soon  after  the  Norman  conqued,  this  was  a 
place  of  meeting  and  confultation  with  fome  of  the  borderers, 
who  confpired  againd  the  conqueror. 

Near  Bmngh  is  a large  cotton-fpinning  manufaftory,  be- 
longing to  Jolin  Carlton,  efq.  who  has  a beautiful  feat  near 
the  town  called  Hilibeck  hall.  Brough  has  three  fairs  an- 
nually ; one  of  which,  in  September,  is  noted  in  the  north 
of  England  for  the  great  quantity  of  cattle,  horfes,  &c. 
which  are  brought  to  it.  This  town  is  261  miles  N.  W.  from 
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London  ; and  contains  1 1 7 houfes,  with  694  inhabitants. 
H 'ufman’s  Topograph.  Defeript.  of  Cumberland,  &c.  Svo. 

BROUGHTON,  Hugh,  in  Biography,  a learned  di- 
vine  was  born  in  1549  at  Oldbury,  in  Staffordffiire.  Of 
his  early  education  nothing  is  now  known  ; but  it  is  faid  by 
the  biographers  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  that  he  was  met  by  this 
excellent  perfon  in  his  journey  to  Oxfoid,  whither  he  was 
travelling  on  foot  for  the  purpofe  of  becoming  a fcholar 
there,  and  taken  to  his  own  fchool  at  Houghton,  whence 
he  was  fent  to  Cambridge.  At  that  univerfity  he  became 
one  of  the  fellows  of  Ohrid’s  College,  and  here  he  fo  diftin- 
guidied  himfelf  by  his  application  and  proficiency,  and  par- 
ticularly, by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, as  to  attraft  the  notice  and  obtain  the  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  encouraged  and  afiided  him  in 
his  ftudies.  From  the  univerfity  he  removed  to  London,  and 
there  became  a celebrated  preacher.  His  mode  of  preaching, 
according  to  Dr.  Lightfoot,  was  to  feledi  two  parallel  texts, 
one  from  the  Old  Tedament,  and  the  other  from  the  New, 
and  to  difcourfe  upon  them  in  their  mutual  conneftion  ; in- 
dulging  many  fanciful  and  over-ftrained  interpretations. 
Notwithflanding  his  popularity  as  a preacher,  he  purfutd  his 
ftudies  without  intermiffion ; and  he  is  faid  to  have  fre- 
quently 
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quently  fpent  i6  hours  out  of  the  24  at  his  books.  In 
1 588,  he  publifhed  a work,  the  refult  of  much  previous  la- 
bour, entitled,  “ The  confent  of  Scriptures which  is  a 
kind  of  fcripture  chronology  and  genealogies.  In  this 
work  he  zcaloufly  maintains  the  incorroptnefs  of  the  facred 
text,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcftament ; and  he  contends, 
that  the  original  tongue  of  Adam  and  Eve  continued  un- 
changed till  the  Babyloniflr  captivity,  that  the  charadlers 
and  points  are  the  fame  with  thofe  written  by  God  on  the 
two  tables,  and  that  the  facred  tongues  were  changed  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Daniel ; but  that  the  fenfe  of  the  original 
tongue  ispreferved  by  the  LXX.  and  the  New  Teflament. 
The  chief  of  the  Maforites,  according  to  this  writer,  was 
Ezra;  and  they  have  kept  the  letters  and  words  with  fuch 
care,  that  none  of  them  can  perifh.  This  work,  which  ex- 
cited great  attention,  was  warmly  oppofed  by  Dr.  Reynolds 
of  Oxford;  and  the  author  thought  the  controverfy  of  fuch 
importance,  that  be  wifhed  to  have  it  fettled  by  public  autho- 
rity. For  explaining  his  doiftrine,  Mr.  Broughton  inftituted 
weekly  leftures  in  London  ; and  they  were  condutted  for 
fome  time  at  St.  Paul’s,  with  the  permiffion  of  the  queen 
and  council,  on  condition  of  his  returrting  the  names,  abodes, 
and  occupations  of  all  his  auditors  ; but  by  the  oppofition  of 
the  bilhops,  this  indulgence  was  difcontinued,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  deliver  his  leftures  in  private  rooms  engaged 
for  the  purpofe  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Such  was 
the  extravagance  of  his  attachment  to  the  Hebrew  language, 
that,  having  taught  the  fon  of  a friend  to  read  and  fpeak  it 
at  the  age  of  7 or  8 years,  he  rigoroufly  prohibited  his 
talking  even  to  his  mother  in  Englifh.  In  1589  he  went  to 
Germany,  and  refided  for  fome  time  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  held  a long  difpute  in  the  Jewifh  fynagogue  with  a rabbi 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  But  in 
bis  various  difputations  with  the  Jews,  and  alfo  with  the 
papills,  he  paid  no  great  regard  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
politenefs.  After  his  return  to  England,  in  he  pub- 

lifhed  “ An  Explication  of  the  Article  of  Chr’ft’s  Defcent 
to  Hell,”  maintaining  with  great  learning  that  the  word 
hades  no  where,  either  among  the  Greeks,  or  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, properly  denoted  hell,  or  a place  of  torment,  but  only 
the  place  of  fouls,  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  or  the  invifible 
world.  This  opinion,  though  now  generally  received,  was, 
upon  his  firft  avowal  of  it,  violently  oppofed,  and  particu- 
larly by  archbilhop  Whitgift  and  bilhop  Bdfon.  During  a 
great  part  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  he  paffed  much  of  his 
time  abroad  ; converfing  with  learned  men,  and  propagating 
his  peculiar  opinions.  To  the  archbilhop  of  Mentz,  who 
treated  him  with  particular  didinftion,  he  dedicated  his  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  into  Greek  ; and  it  has  been 
faid,  though  not  with  great  probability  of  truth,  that  he  was 
offered  a cardinal’s  hat  if  he  conformed  to  the  church  'of 
Rome.  On  the  lubjeft  of  Chrift’s  defcent,  he  addrtffed  an 
cpiftle  in  Greek  to  the  Genevans,  which  was  printed  at 
Mentz  in  i6oie  and  in  this  epiftle  he  reproved  that  church 
for  its  unbecoming  heat  and  violence  with  regard  to  fome 
points,  and  fpoke  with  great  feverity  of  the  celebrated  Beza, 
to  whom  he  alfo  addreffed  fome  rude  letters,  giving  to  the 
Jefuit  Serrarius,  to  whom  he  fent  copies,  full  permillion  to 
.publilli  them.  In  1607  the  new  tranllation  of  the  bible 
was  begun,  and  it  was  thought  furprifing,  that  Broughton 
■had  no  concern  in  it ; but  his  peculiar  notions,  and  thediflike 
of  the  epilcopal  bench,  prevented  his  being  employed.  Find- 
ing no  encouragement  at  home,  he  removed  again  to  the 
continent,  and  became  for  fome  time  preacher  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  at  Middleburgin  Zealand.  But  when  his  health  began 
to  decline,  he  determined  to  return  to  England,  and  to  die 
jn  his  own  country.  Accordingly  he  embarked  in  Novem- 
ber 1611  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  lodged  in  the  houfe 
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of  a friend  at  Tottenham  High  Crofs,  where  he  died  of  a 
pulmonary  confumption  in  Auguft,  1612.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  a great  concourfe  of  friends ; 'and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  St.  Ancholin’s  church-yard.  As  a Lholar, 
and  controverfial  divine,  Mr,  Broughton  was  felf  op’nion- 
aced,  choleric,  rude,  and  dogmatical;  but  for  the  heinous 
charge  of  ingratitude  to  his  firff  friend  and  patron,  Bernard 
Gilpin,  againfl:  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  incenfed  the  bifhop 
of  Durham,  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  foundation. 
His  works  are  for  the  moll  part  printed  togethet  in  one  large 
folio  volume,  at  London,  in  1662,  with  this  fingular  title, 
“ The  Works  of  the  great  Albionean  Divine,  renowned  in 
every  nation  for  great  Ikill  in  Salem’s  and  Athens’  tongue,  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  rabbinical  learning,  Mr.  Hugh 
Broughton.”  Dr.  Lightfoot,  addifted  to  fimilar  kind  of 
literature,  highly  extols  them;  but  they  are  now  forgotten. 
During  his  life,  Broughton  was  not  only  a fubjeft  of  angry 
controverfy  but  of  ridicule  ; an  inftance  of  which  occurs  in 
Ben  Johnfon’s  “ Alcbymill.”  But  this  contemptuous  re- 
fleftion  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  elegy,  pof- 
felfing  great  poetmal  beauties,  written  by  an  obicure  au- 
thor, called  “ W.  Primroes,”  and  annexed  to  his  works.  In 
this  elegy,  theology  is  perfonified,  and  reprefented  as  lament- 
ing the  lofs  of  him.  What  he  fays  of  him  as  a linguilt,  is  as 
follows : 

“ Who,  tuneful  as  the  filver-pinion’d  fwan, 

Canaan’s  rich  language  in  perfefiion  fang.” 

“ He  knew  the  Greek,  plenteous  in  words  and  fenfe. 
The  Chaldee  wife.,  the  Arabic  profound, 

The  Latin  pleafing  with  its  eloquence. 

The  braving  Spanilhv/ith  its  lotty  found, 

The  Tufean  grave  with  many  a laurel  crown’d. 

The  lifping  French,  that  fits  a lady  vain, 

The  German,  like  the  people,  rough  and  plain, 

The  Englifh,  full  and  rich,  hisnative  countt;j  ’8  drain. ” 

Biog.  Brit, 

Broughton,  Thomas,  a learned  cpifcopalian  divine, 
and  one  of  the  firft  writers  in  the  Biogi^hia  Bntannica, 
was  born  in  London.  July  5j  i7°4j  educated  at  Eton,  and 
removed  to  Cambridge  about  the  year  1722,  where  he  en- 
tered himfelf  of  Gonviile  and  Cains  college.  At  febool  he 
had  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  acutenefs  of  his  genius, 
and  the  ftudioufnefs  of  his  difpolition  ; and  at  the  univerfity 
he  direfted  his  chief  attention  to  the  modern  languages,  and 
to  the  mathematics,  which  he  ftudied  under  the  famous 
profeffor  Saunderfon.  In  1727,  he  took  both  deacon’s  and 
prieft’s  orders,  and  left  the  univerfity,  to  fupply  the  curacy 
of  Offley  in  Hertfordlhire.  In  1739  he  was  piefertrd  to 
the  reftory  of  Stepington  or  Stibiugton  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon  ; and  foon  after  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the 
Temple,  and  thus  introduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  bifhop 
Sherlock,  who,  in  1744,  preferred  him  to  the  valuable 
vicarage  of  Bedminfter,  near  Briftol,  together  with  the 
annexed  chapels  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Abbot’s  Leigh.  Upon  receiving  this  prefentation  he  re- 
moved to  Briftol,  where  he  married  a wife,  by  whom  he 
had  feven  children,  of  whom  fix  furvived  him.  He  refided 
on  his  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  Dec.  21  ft; 
1774  ; and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Redcliff. 

Mr.  Broughton,  during  his  refidence  in  London,  affoci- 
ated  with  the  principal  literary  men  of  his  time,  and  as  he 
was  a great  lover  of  mufic,  he  was  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Handel,  whom  he  furnifhed  with  the 
words  for  many  of  his  compofitions.  In  his  public  charafter 
he  united  moderation  of  temper  with  a zealous  ailacf.nient 
to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  in  his  private  life,  his difpcfitior. 
was  mild,  cheerful,  and  liberal,  and  he  devoted  his  time  and 
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attention  to  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  hie  family.  From 
the  time  of  his  quitting  the  univerfity  till  he  was  confider- 
ably  advanced  in  life,  he  engaged  in  a variety  of  pub  ications, 
of  which  the  following  lift  is  taken  from  a paper  in  his  own 
hand-writing  : “ Chriftianity  diftiiia  from  the  religion  of 
Nature,  in  three  parts,  in  anfvver  to  Chriftianity  as  old  as 
the  Creation  “ Traiiflation  of  Voltaire’s  Temple  of 
Tafte  Preface  to  his  Father’s  Letters  to  a Pvoman  Ca- 
tholic “ Alteration  of  Dorrel  on  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels, 
frcma’Popifh  to  a Proteftant  Book,”  2vo's.  8vo.  ; “ Part  of 
the  new  Edition  of  Bayle’s  Di£lionary  in  Englifh,  correa- 
cd,  with  a Tranflation  of  the  Latin,  and  other  Quota- 
tions “ Jarvis’s  Don  Quixote,  the  Language  thoroughly 
altered  and  corrtSted,  and  the  poetical  parts  new  tranf- 
lated “ Tranflation  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Speftator, 
Guardian,  and  Freeholder  Original  Poems  and  Tranf- 

lations  by  John  Dryden,  efq.  now  firft  collefted  and  pub- 
lilhed  together,’"  2 vols.  ; “ Tranflations  of  the  quotations 
in  Addiion’s  Travels,  by  him  left  untranflated  “ The  firft 
and  third  Oiinthiacs,  and  the  four  Philippics  of  Demof- 
thenes  (by  feveral  hands),  revifed  and  correfted,  with  a new 
Tranflation  of  the  fecond  Olinthiac,  the  Oration  de  Pace, 
and  that  de  Cherfoncfo,  to  which  are  added  all  the  Argu- 
ments of  Libanius,  and  felcdl  notes  from  Ulpian,”  8vo.  ; 
« Lives  in  the  Biog.  Brit. “ The  Bifhops  of  London  and 
Winchefter  on  the  Sacrament,  compared  “ Hercules,  a 
mufical  Drama  “ Bibliotheca  hiftorico-facra,  an  hiftorical 
Diftionary  of  all  Religions  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  theprefent  time,”  1756,  2 vols.  folio  ; “ ADefence  of  the 
commonly  received  Doftririe  of  the  human  Soul ;”  and 
“ A Prol'peft  of  Futurity,  in  4 Differtations,  with  a preli- 
minary Difcourfe  of  the  natural  and  moral  evidence  of 
a future  Slate.”  He  alfo  left  in  manufcript  “ A fliort 
View  of  the  Principles  upon  which  Chriftian  Churches 
require  of  their  refpeftive  Clergy,  Subfcription  to  eftablifh- 
ed  Articles  of  Religion,”  which  was  compofed  not  long 
before  his  death.  From  feveral  fugitive  pieces  found  in 
manufcript  among  his  papers,  and  two  uniinilhed  tragedies 
written  at  the  age  of  17,  it  is  inferred  that  he  poffefTed  no 
inconfiderable  talents  for  poetry.  Biog.  Brit. 

Broughton  7/7«nr/,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  America, 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  Alatamaha  river,  in  Georgia,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Henry  Laurens,  efq.  Thefouth  chan- 
nel, after  its  reparation  from  the  north,  defcends  gently, 
winding  by  M’Intofh  and  Broughton  iflands,  in  its  way  to 
the  ocean  through  St.  Simon’s  found. 

BROUKHUSIUS,  \n  Biography.  See  Broeckhuyse. 

BROUNCKER,  or  Brounker,  William,  lord  vif- 
count  of  Caftle  Lyons  in  Ireland,  and  firft  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society,  after  its  incorporation,  was  the  fon  of  fir 
William  Brounker,  made  vifcount  in  1645,  and  born  about 
the  year  1620.  At  an  early  period  -he  manifefted  a genius 
for  thofe  mathematical  fciences  in  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
celled. The  place  and  courfe  of  his  education  are  not 
known;  butin  June,  164b,  he  was  created  doftor  of  phy  lie 
at  Oxford  ; and  in  1657,  and  1658,  he  correfponded  on  ma- 
thematical lubjtcls  with  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  publilhed  his 
letters  in  the  “ Commercium  epiftolicum,”  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1658,  410.  In  April  1O60,  he  united  with  the  nobi. 
lity  and  gentry  in  fubferibing  a declaration,  acknowledging 
general  Monk  to  be  the  reftorer  of  the  laws  and  privileges 
of  thefe  nations.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor to  queen  Catharine,  and  keeper  of  her  great  feal, 
a commiffioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  mafter  of  St.  Catha- 
rine’s hofpital  near  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  alfo  an 
aftive  and  ufeful  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  its  firft 
eftablilhmentj  and  held  the  office  of  prefident  with  honour 


to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  inftitHtion,  for  15  year* 
viz.  from  July  1662  till  JNoveraber  1677.  Of  his  works, 
notwithftanding  his  aftivity  in  promoting  literature  and 
fcience,  there  are  few  extant.  Thefe  are  “ Experiments  on 
the  recoiling  of  Guns,”  publifhed  in  Dr.  Spratl’s-  Hiftory 
of  the  Royal  Society ; “ An  aQebraical  Paper  upon  the 
fquaring  of  the  Hyperbola,”  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions  (See  Lowthorp’s  Abr.  vol.i.  p.  10,  &c.)  ; 
“ Several  Letters  to  Dr.  James  Ulher,  archbilhop  of  Ar- 
magh,” annexed  to  that  primate’s  life  by  Dr.  Parr;  and 
“ A Tranflation  of  the  Treatife  of  Des  Cartes,  entitled 
Muficee  CompefuliumP’  publifhed  without  bis  name,  but  en- 
riched with  a variety  of  obftrvations,  which  fhew  that  he 
was  deeply  flailed  in  the  theory  of  the  fcience  of  mufic. 

Lord  Brounker  died  at  his  houfe  in  St.  James’s  ftreet, 
Weftminfter,  April  1684,  and  was  buried  in  a vault  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine. Biog.  Brit. 

BROUSONNETRA,  in  Botany,  See  Papirius. 

BROUSSE,  in  Geography,  z.  town  of  France,  in  the  de.» 
partmentof  Puy  le  Dome;  6 leagues  El  of  C'ermont, 

BROUSSON,  Claude,  in  Biography,  a French  proteft- 
ant, who  was  a zealous  partizan,  and  at  length  a martyr  of 
the  reformed  religion,  was  born  at  Nifm.es  in  1647, 
educated  to  the  law.  He  exercifed  the  profeffion  of  an  ad- 
vocate for  20  years,  firft  at  Caftres  and  afterwards  at  Tou- 
loufe,  with  fingular  reputation  for  generofity  and  difinte- 
rtftednefs,  as  well  as  firmnefs  and  ability.  As  he  took  part 
in  his  pleadings  with  the  proteftant  minifters  and  churches, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  corrupt  his  integrity  by  the  office 
of  a counfellov’a  place,  which  he  rejefted  with  contempt. 
It  was  at  his  houfe  that  the  deputies  of  the  proteftant 
churches  affcmbled  in  1683,  and  here  they  concurred 
in  the  refolution  of  continuing  to  affemble  for  public  wor- 
fnip  though  their  churches  were  demoliflied.  The  ex- 
ecution of  this  purpofe  was  produftive  of  many  tumults, 
{editions,  and  maffacres;  aad  though  they  were  termi- 
nated by  an  amntfty  ifTued  from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
this  was  accompanied  by  an  order  for  arrtfting  feven  or 
eight  perfons  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  framing 
the  refolution.  Brouffbn  was  one  of  thefe  ; and  appre- 
hending the  confequence,  he  had  previoufly  retired  to 
Nifmes  ; and  as  foon  as  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
propofed  arreft,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to 
Laufanne.  At  this  latter  place  he  publifhed  his  “ State  of 
the  Reformed  in  France,”  1684;  and  his  “ Letters  to  the 
French  Clergy  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  religion,”  1685. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputies  from 
the  principal  refugees  in  Swifferland,  for  engaging  the 
proteftant  powers  to  intereft  themfelves  in  favour  of  the 
French  reformed  that  were  difperfed  through  Europe. 
At  Berlin,  he  compofed,  by  defire  of  the  eletlor  of  Bran- 
denburg, his  “ Letters  from  the  Proteftants  in  France  to 
all  other  Proteftants.”  From  Berlin  he  went  to  Holland, 
and  had  feveral  conferences  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
penfioner  Fagel.  Afterwards  returning  to  vSwifferland,  he 
printed  “ Letters  to  the  Roman  Catholics;”  and,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effeftual  diftribution  of  them  in  France,  he 
ventured,  in  1689,  to  vifit  that  country.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Cevennes,  he  accepted  the  office  of  minifter  to  a con- 
gregation of  proteftants,  which  affembled  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  and,  notwithftanding  the  varions  profecu- 
tions  with  which  he  encountered,  he  continued  the  exercife 
of  his  minifterial  funfitions  in  thefe  pans  for  4 years.  In 
1698,  he  returned  to  Laufanne,  and  from  thence  removed  to 
Holland,  where  he  printed  “ A fummary  Relation  of  the 
Wonders  wrought  by  God  in  the  Cevennes  and  Lower 
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Lang\ie'5oc,  for  the  confolaiion  and  hiSrucTtion  of  his  defo* 
lated  Ciuirch,”  to  which  his  enernies  would  naturally  afcribe 
the  cliaraiier  of  fanaticifin.  He  a!fo  pubiilTied  a volume  of 
feimons,  aod  received  from  the  States  of  Holland  a penlioii, 
as  a minifter.  Towards  theclofe  of  the  year  1695,  he  again 
vifued  France,  travelling  through  molt  of  its  provinces  and 
employing  his  pen  in  various  writings.  During  the  iiegoci- 
ation  for  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  ex- 
citing the  proteftant  powers  to  treat  for  the  re-eftab!i!h- 
ment  of  the  French  reformed  churches.  Failing  of  luccefs 
in  this  objedt,  he  made  another  tour  through  France,  and-, 
after  encountering  a variety,  of  hazards,  he  was  at  length 
apprehended  at  Oleron  in  September,  1698,  and  carried  for 
trial  to  Montpellier.  Having  been  conv  ftd  of  preaching 
in  defiance  of  the  royal  edift,  and  of  having  held  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  and  he  endured  the  execution 
of  this  dreadful  fentence  with  all  the  firmnefs  appropriate  to 
his  charafter.  His  eloquence  and  zeal  were  univerfally 
acknowledged,  and  by  his  own  party  he  was  regarded 
as  a martyr.  The  States  of  Holland  did  honour  to  his 
memory,  by  adding  600  florins,  as  a penlion  to  his  widow, 
to  the  400  which  had  been  allowed  to  himfelf.  Nouv. 
Dia.  Hifl. 

EROUVELIEURES,  in  Geography^  a tov/n  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridl  of  Sr.  Die;  one  league  uorlh  of  Bruy- 
eres.  The  place  contains  414,  and  the  canton  ,3574  inha- 
bitants; the  territory  comprehends  130  kiliometres  and  10 
communes. 

BROUWER,  in  Biography.  See  Brauwer,. 

BROUZET,  Nicholas,  was  born  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  dodfor  in 
medicine  in  the  year  1736,  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  admitted  correfponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  foon  after  was  made  phyfician  to  the  hof- 
pital  at  Fontainbleau.  He  publifhed,  in  1754,  “ Effai  fur 
PEducation  medicinale  des  Enfans,  et  fur  leurs  Maladies 
a popular  w’ork,  by  which  he  obtained  much  credit.  In  his 
chapter  on  Generation,  he  follows  the  fyftem  of  Bulfon, 
and  fuppofes  the  organized  particles  to  attradf  each  other, 
as  the  particles  of  fait  do  in  forming  cryftals.  He  alfo  con- 
tends for  the  power  of  the  imagination  of  pregnant  women, 
in  marking  and  deforming  the  foetus  ; but  though  there  are 
tbefe,  and  other  blemiflres,  the  work  contains  many  ufeful 
pradlical  rules  for  the  management  of  infants,  and  for  the 
cure  of  their  difeafes.  It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  and 
publifhed  in  London,  in  1755.  Haller  Bib.  Chir.  Eloy. 
Dift.  Hift. 

BROW-n«/Zfr,  the  firil  branch  of  the  horn  of  a hart  or 
buck,  (hooting  out  from  the  beam,  or  main  horn,  next  the 
head. 

Brow-/>5/?,  in  Carpentry,  a beam  which  goes  acrofs  or  over- 
thwart a building. 

BROWALLA  Helde,  or  Browella  heath,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a plain  of  Sv.'eden,  in  the  province  of  Smaland, 
lying  about  two  Swedifh  miles  from  Wexio,  and  famous  for 
being  the  place  where  the  Danes  were  totally  routed  by 
the  heroine  Blenda,  who  commanded  the  Smaland  wonien, 
in  the  defence  of  their  hufbands,  who  were  engaged  in  an- 
other expedition.  As  a recompence  of  their  bravery,  the 
women  of  Smaland  were  honoured  with  extraordi- 
nary privileges,  and  wore  a kind  of  martial  head-drefs ; 
and  they  have  ftill  an  equal  fhare  of  inheritance  with  the 
men. 

BROWALLIA,  \n.  Botany,  (named  by  Linnseus  in  ho- 
nour of  Browailius,  bifhop  of  Abo,  who  defended  the  fexual 


fyflem  agalnPc  Seigefbeck).  Linn.  gen.  77,3.  Reich.  834. 
Schreb.  1036.  Juff.  123.  Gmrt.  304.  PI.  53.  Whlld.  1175. 
La  Marck.  Pi.  535'  Crifs,  Didynamia  /Ingiolpermla.  Nat. 
Ord.  Lurida — Scrophideiria,  jnff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth 
one-leafed,  tubular,  fhort,  five-toothed,  permanent ; teeth 
rather  unequal.  Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-fliaped;  tube  cy- 
lindric,  as  long  again  as  tiie  calyx;  border  flat,  five-cleft; 
fegmenls  roqndcd,  emarginate,  the  upper  one  a little  larger 
than  the  reft,  and  conftituting  the  upper  lip.  Stam.  fila- 
ments four,  included  in  tlie  tube;  the  two  longefl;  with  larger 
anthers,  which  clofethe  throat  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  fim- 
ple,  incurved,  converging;  the  inner  ones  twin,  the  outer  ones 
opening  at  the  top  with  a frr.all  hole.  Pljl.  germ  ovate, 
retufe  ; flyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  tube  of  t'iie 
corolla;  liigma  thick,  four-lobed.  Perk,  capfule  ovate, 
obtufe,  clothed  with  the  calyx,  two-celled,  many-feeded, 
tw’o-valved  ; valves  bifid  at  the  top  ; partition  flat,  thin, 
parallel  to  the  valves,  and  feparatin^  from  the  fides  of  the 
capfule  as  it  advances  to  maturity,  whence  Linnaus 
judged  it  to  be  one-celled.  (Gaerc.  and  Juff.)  Seeds  nu- 
merous, fmall. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal,  five-toothed.  Cor.  border  five  cleft,  nearly 
equal,  fpreading;  throat  clofed  by  the  two  larger  anthers. 

Sp.  I.  B.  Linn.  (La Marck  PI.  535 .)  “Downy; 

peduncles  alternate,  one-flowered.”  annual,  iS’/rwi  her- 

baceous, about  a foot  high,  branched.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  ovate-pointed,  with  fhort  hairs  on  their  petioles  and 
nerves.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminating,  folitary,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves.  Corolla  of  a bright,  but  pal«  blue  colour. 
Seeds  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Panama,  in  1735,  who  named 
the  Plant  Dales,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dale,  an  eminent  Englifh 
botaniff,  and  fent  the  feeds  under  that  name  to  Linnasus, 
who  thought  proper  to  change  the  name  to  Browallia.  2.  B. 
elata,  Linn.  (Curt,  Bot.  Mag.  34.)  “ Rather  fmooth, 

flowers  one  or  more,  terminating.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
about  two  feet  high,  cylindric,  ftiff,  much  branched.  Leaves 
lanceolate.  Flowers  of  a beautiful  violet-blue.  Native  of 
Peru.  Both  thefe  fpecies  muff  be  raifed  on  a hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  may  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  into  a warm 
flower  border,  where,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  they  will 
flower  and  ripen  tiieir  feeds.  3.  B.  alknata,  Linn.  “ Upper 
leaves  oppofite,  two  ftamens  the  length  of  the  corolla.” 
Taken  up  by  Linnaeus  folely  on  the  authority  of  Miller’s 
figure;  and  as  Miller  himfelf  did  not  infert  it  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  Diftionary,  it  is  a dubious  plant.  4.  B,  hvmk 
fufa,  Forfle.  “ Hifpid,  proftrate  ; flowers  axillary,  nearly 
felfile,  white.”  Stems  (lender,  branched,  hifpid.  Leaves 
oppofite,  oblong,  fcffile,  narrowed  at  their  bafe.  Peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  very  (hort.  Calyx  hifpid,  cylindric,  witli 
five  thread-fliaped  divifions.  Tube  of  the  corolla  (Iraight, 
half  an  inch  long ; border  open,  almoft  regular,  with  four 
oval  divifions.  compreffed,  one-celkd?  many-feeded, 

enveloped  by  the  calyx. 

BROWERSFIAVEN,  in  Geography,  fo  called  from  port 
des  Brajfeurs,  the  port  or  haven  of  brewers,  a (ea-poit  town 
of  Zealand,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Schouwtn,  op- 
pofite to  Goree.  In  1426,  a bloody  battle  was  fought  near 
this  town  between  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Hum- 
phry, duke  of  Gloucefier,  brother  to  Henry  V.  king  of 
England,  who  came  with  3000  Englifh  to  the  affiftance 
of  Mary  de  Jaqueline,  countefs  of  Holland,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Glouceiter  was  defeated  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Goree  and 
S.  S.  W.  of  Helvoetfluys.  N,  lat.  51°  40'.  E.  long.  4® 

BROWHEAD,  a cape  of  Ireland,  at  the  eaftern  extre- 
mity of  Barley  Cove,  in  the  fouth-weftera  part  of  the  county 
of  Cork.  N.  lat.  51®  23'  30".  W.  long.  9*^40'. 

■ 3 D 2 BROWN, 
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BROWN,  a duHc jr  kind  of  colour,  inclininpr  fomewhat 
towards  rednefs.  Dyers  diftinguifli  divers  fiiades  and  gra- 
dations of  brown,  a fad  brovrn,  London  brown,  clove  brown, 
piirule  brown,  walnut  tree  brown,  8cc. 

The  brown  colours  are  biftre,  brown  ochre,  Cologne 
earth,  ombre  and  brown  pink ; which  fee. 

Spanilh  brown  is  a dull  red  colour,  ufed  by  houfe-painters 
chiefly  for  priming,  and  by  colourmen  in  preparing  cloths 
for  pi  f ures  and  other  coarfe  work,  as  being  cheap  and  eafy 
to  work.  It  is  obtained  from  a native  eartn,  which  is  found 
IB  th  date  and  of  the  colour  in  which  it  is  ufed.  The  name 
feems  to  import  that  it  was  formerly  brought  from  abroad  ; 
but  that  which  is  now  ufed  is  dug  up  in  feveral  parts  of 
England. 

For  the  method  of  dyeing  browns,  fee  Dyeing. 

Brown,  Robert,  in  Biography,  the  founder  of  the  feft 
denominated  Brownists,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony  Brown, 
efq.  of  Tolrhorp,  in  Rutlandfhire,  and  the  grandlon  of 
Francis  Brown,  whom  king  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  iSth  year 
of  h’s  reign,  privileged  by  charter  to  wear  his  cap  in  the 
prefence  ot  himfelf,  his  heirs,  or  'any  of  his  nobles;  and  not 
to  uncover  but  at  his  own  pleafure ; which  charter  was  con- 
firmed by  a£t  of  parliament.  Thus  defeended  of  an  ancient 
and  rcfpeftable  family,  nearly  allied  to  the  lord  treafurer 
Burleigh,  he  w’as  born  at  Northampton,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century,  ftudied  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  a fchool-mafter  in  South- 
wark. Adopting  the  opinions  of  Cartwright  (fee  Cart- 
wright), he  determined  to  form  from  them  what  he  coni 
ceived  to  be  a more  perfeft  fyftem  of  dodfrine  and  praiSice  ; 
and,  about  the  year  1580,  he  began  to  inveigh  with  intem- 
perate vehemence  and  ardour  againft  the  difeipline  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  England,  reprefenting  her  govern- 
ment as  Antichriftian,  her  facraments  as  fuperftitious,  her  li- 
turgy as  a mixture  of  popery  and  paganifm,  and  the  miffion 
of  her  clergy  as  no  better  than  that  of  Baal’s  priefts 
in  the  Old  Teftament.  In  the  following  year  he  preached  at 
Norwich  to  a Dutch  congregation,  in  which  were  feveral 
perfons  inclined  to  Anabaptifm;  and  having  in  this  fituation 
gained  fome  profelytesto  his  opinions,  and  eftablifhed  a cha- 
rafter  for  fanftity  and  zeal,  he  formed  a conneftion  with  a 
fchoolmafter,  whofe  name  was  Richard  Harrifonj  and,  with 
his  affiftance,  he  collefted  a number  of  difciples,  partly  Dutch 
and  partly  Englifh,  who,  difapproving  the  forms  and  fervice 
of  the  eftablifhed  church,  were  formed  into  a feparate  fociety 
under  the  denomination  of  Brownists.  Upon  this.  Brown 
was  convened  before  Dr.  Freake,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  commifiioners;  but  as  heperfiftedin  main- 
taining his  opinions,  and  behaved  in  an  unbecoming  manner 
before  the  court,  he  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the 
fheriff,  from  which,  however,  he  was  releafed  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  his  relation,  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  who 
candidly  imputed  his  error  and  obftinacy  to  zeal  rather  than 
malice,  and  recommended  reafoning  rather  than  harfh  treat- 
ment, as  the  moft  likely  means  of  reclaiming  him.  The 
lord  treafui-er’s  letter  to  the  bifliop  produced  the  defired  ef- 
ftft.  His  lordfhip  afterwards  requefted  archbifhop  Whitgift 
to  give  his  kinfman  neceffary  inftruft.ion  andcounfel;  but 
Brown  left  the  kingdom,  and  fettled  at  Middteburg  in 
Zealand,  where  he  and  his  followers  obtained  leave  of  the 
States  to  worfhip  God  in  their  own  way,  and  to  form  a 
church  according  to  their  own  model;  a flcetch  of  which 
was  drawn  up.  by  Brown,  in  a treatife  printed  at  Middlcburg 
in  1582.  This  confifts  of  three  trafts ; the  frjl  entitled 
“ A Treatife  of  Reformation,  without  tarrying  for  any, 
&c,;”  the  objeft  of  which  is  to  excite  the  people  to  with- 
draw from  the.  church,  and  unite  with  .him,  aad  to  exclude 
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the  civil  magiftrate  from  any  authority  over  ecclefiaftical 
perfons  and  concerns  : the  fecond  is,  “ A Treatife  upon  the 
23d  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  &c.”  in  which  the  author  ex- 
claims againft  the  abufe  of  tongues  in  preaching,  that  is, 
againft  the  ufe  of  Hebrev/,  Greek,  or  Latin,  in  fermons:  alfo, 
againft  the  ufe  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  &c.;  againft  diforderly 
preaching  at  St.  Paul’s  crofs,  &c,;  and  againft  parifti- 
preachers  and  hired  lefturers : and  the  third  is  entitled,  A 
Book  which  fheweth  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  true 
Chriftians,  and  how  unlike  they  are  unto  Turks  and  Papifts, 
and  Heathen  folk,  &c.”  Some  time  before  the  year  15S  3, 
Brown  left  Middleburg,  and  came  over  to  England  ; for  in 
this  year  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  archbifhop  Whitgift, 
to  ar.fwer  to  certain  matters  contained  in  a book  publifhed 
by  him  ; and  when  he  had  been  brought,  by  the  prelate’s 
reafening,  to  a tolerable  compliance  with  the  church  of 
England,  he  was  fent  to  his  father  in  the  country,  and  re- 
commended by  the  lord  treafurer  to  his  favour  and  affeftion. 
Brown’s  opinions,  however,  were  too  deeply  fixed  to  be 
eafily  eradicated ; and  therefore  his  father,  with  a feverity 
very  different  from  the  conduft  of  the  lord  treafurer,  dif- 
owiK'd  him  for  his  fon,  and  expelled  him  from  his  houfe. 
Brown  had  now  no  fettled  habitation,  and  encountered  va- 
rious hardfbips ; but  at  length  he  fettled  in  Northampton- 
Ihire,  and  perfifted  in  zealoufly  propagating  his  tenets.  Be- 
ing cited  to  appear  before  the  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  he 
refufed  to  obey,  and  was  excommunicated  for  contempt. 
This  cenfure  alarmed  and  humbled  him  ; and  having  made 
his  fubmiflion,  he  obtained  abfolution.  Accordingly,  about 
the  year  1590,  he  renounced  his  principles  of  feparation, 
from  that  time  continued  in  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  was  foon  after  preferred  to  the  reftory  of  a church  in 
Northamptonfhire.  Fuller,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that 
Brown  never  formally  recanted  his  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  main  points  of  his  doftrine  ; but  that  his  promife  of  a 
general  compliance  with  the  church  of  England,  improved 
by  the  countenance  of  his  patron  and  kinfman,  the  earl  of 
Exeter,  prevailed  upon  the  archbifhop,  and  procured  this 
extraordinary  favour  for  him.  He  adds,  that  Brown  allowed 
a falary  for  one  to  difeharge  his  cure ; and  though  he  op- 
pofed  his  parifhioners  in  judgment,  yet  agreed  in  taking 
their  tythes.  His  feft,  however,  long  furvived  his  revolt  ; 
and  of  its  peculiar  tenets  an  account  is  given  under  the  arti- 
cle Brownists.  Brown  is  reprefented  as  a man  of  good 
parts  and  fome  learning  ; but  his  temper  was  imperious  and 
uncontrollable  ; nor  was  his  conduft  agreeable  to  the  Sab- 
batarian ftriftnefs  which  was  afterwards  profeffed  by  his  fol- 
lowers. Fuller  fays  of  him,  that  he  had  a wife  with  whom 
he  never  lived,  and  a church  in  which  he  never  preached, 
though  he  received  the  profits  of  it : and  as  all  the  other 
feenes  of  his  life  were  ftormy  and  turbulent,  fo  was  his  encT; 
for  the  conftable  of  his  parifh  requiring  fomewhat  roughly 
the  payment  of  certain  rates,  his  pafiion  moved  him  to 
blows;  of  which  the  conftable  complained  to  juftice  St.  John, 
who  inclined  to  pity  rather  than  to  punifh  him ; but  Brown 
behaved  with  fuch  infolence,  that  he  was  fent  to  Northamp- 
ton gaol,  on  a feather-bed  in  a cart,  being  very  infirm,  and 
aged  above  80  years,  where  he  foon  after  fickened  and  died, 
in  the  year  1630;  after  boafting  of  his  perfecutions,  and 
“ that  he  had  been  committed  to  32  prifons,  in  fome  of 
which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at  noon  day.”  Biog, 
Brit. 

Brown,  Thomas,  an  ingenious  writer,  who  lived  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  a farmer 
in  Shropfhire,  and  educated  at  Newport  fchool  in  that 
county,  where  he  acquired  a confiderable  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  languages ; 

which. 
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which  was  farther  improved  at  Chrift-church,  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford.  But  notwithftanding  his  literary  attain- 
ments, his  conduft  was  fo  irregular,  that  he  was  under  a 
neceffity  of  quitting  the  univcrfity  ; and,  inftead  of  return- 
ing to  his  father,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  in 
danger  of  ftarving.  In  thefe  circumftances  of  penury  and 
dihrefs,  he  was  relieved,  by  being  appointed  fchool- mailer 
at  Kingfton-upon-Thames ; a profefTion,  however,  which, 
being  very  unfuitable  to  his  difpofition,  he  foon  abandoned. 
Returning  to  London,  he  commenced  author ; and  em- 
ployed himfclf  in  writing  for  the  bookfeliers.  His  publica- 
tions were  very  numerous,  and  csnfifted  of  dialogues,  letters, 
poems,  &c.  in  which  his  erudition  was  enlivened  by  his  hu- 
mour ; for  in  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  converfation, 
he  was  always  fprightly  and  facetious.  But  though  he 
had  the  reputation  of  a fcholar,  he  was  deftitnte  of  prudence  ; 
and,  as  he  indulged  his  genius  for  fatire  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  he  was  more  likely  to  forfeit  than  to  conciliate  the 
friendHiip  of  thofe  who  were  able  to  afiift  him  ; and  it  was 
faid  of  him,  that  he  rather  chofe  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his 
joke.  He  took  pleafure  in  libelling  both  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  his  indecorous  treatment  of  religion  laid  the  found- 
ation for  remorfe,  which  is  faid  to  have  embittered  the  lail 
moments  of  his  life.  Mr.  Jacob  informs  us,  that  towards 
thfe  clofe  of  his  career,  he  was  favoured  by  the  earl  of  Dor- 
fet ; that  being  invited  to  dine  with  him  in  company  with 
Hryden,  and  fome  other  gentlemen  of  fimilar  defeription,  he 
found,  to  his  agreeable  furprife,  a bank  note  of  50I.  under 
his  plate,  at  which  time  Dryden  was  prefented  with  another 
of  look  Brown  died  in  1704,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cloifter  of  Wellminfter  abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Behn,  with  whom  he  had  been  intima'e.  His  works,  con- 
fiding of  dialogues,  effays,  declamations,  fatires,  letters 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  tranflations.  See.  were  printed 
in  4 vols.  izmo.  in  1707  Tney  are  not  deftitute  of  learn- 
ing, and  abound  wirh  humour,  which  isjutlly  charged  with 
want  of  delicacy.  Biog.  D;dl. 

Brown,  Moses,  vicar  of  Olney,  Berks,  and  chaplain 
of  Morden  college,  was  born  in  1703,  and  was  originally  a 
pen-cutter.  In  1723,  he  publifhed  two  dramatic  pieces, 
called  “Polidus,  or  diftreffed  Love,”  a tragedy,  and  “All 
bedevilled,”  a farce,  both  adltd  at  a private  theatre  in  St. 
Alban’s  ftreet.  ' On  the  inftitution  of  the  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine, he  became  a contributor  to  it  ; and  obtained  fome 
of  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Cave,  for  the  beft  poems  ; 
and,  in  1739,  be  publifhed  a volume  of  poems  in  8vo.,  and, 
in  1749,  “ Sunday  Thoughts,”  a poem,  izmo.  In  1756, 
he  publifhed  “ Percy  Lodge,”  a deferiptive  poem;  he  alfo 
edited  “Walton’s  Complete  Angler;”  and,  in  l/js,  re- 
publifhed  his  “ Pifcatory  Eclogues.”  He  alfo  tranflated 
Zimmermann,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  fermons.  He  died 
Sep.  13th,  1787.  Biog.  D iff. 

Brown,  John,  a clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  born  in  I7i_5  at  Rothbury,  in 
Northumberland,  and  educated,  firft  at  Wigton,  and  after- 
wards at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  acquired 
great  reputation.  Upon  his  quitting  the  univerfity  in  1735, 
he  took  orders,  and  firft.  fettled  as  minor  canon  and  lefturer 
in  the  city  of  Carlifle.  In  1739,  he  took  his  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts  at  Cambridge  ; and  in  the  year  of  the  rebel- 
lion 1745,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  for  govern- 
aent,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  entered  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  fiege  of  Carlifle.  In  the  following  year, 
he  preached,  on  occafion  of  the  trial  of  fome  of  the  rebels, 
two  admirable  difcourics  on  the  conneftion  between  religious 
truth  and  civil  liberty,  and  between  fuperftition,  tyranny, 
irrdigion, , and  licentioufnefs ; and  his  avowed  attachment 
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to  the  principles  of  whiggifm  recommended  him  to  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Ofbaldefton,  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  who  ob- 
tained for  him  a living  in  Wtftmoreland.  About  this  time, 
his  talents  for  correfl  and  elegant  verfification  were  evinced, 
in  a poem  on  “ Honour,”  inferibed  to  lord  Lonfdale,  and 
in  an  “ Eflay  on  Satire,”  addrefled  to  Dr.  Warburton,  and 
prefixed  to  this  eminent  critic’s  edition  of  Pope’s  works. 
Ttie  friendfhip  of  Warburton  was  foon  followed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  park,  who  entertained  Mr.  Brown 
at  his  houfe,  and  offered  him  pecuniary  affiftance.  During 
his  vifit  at  Prior-Park,  he  preached  two  fermons  at  the  a’o- 
bey-church  of  Bath  ; one  of  which,  expofing  the  mifehiefs 
of  immoderate  gaming,  is  faid  to  have  induced  ihe  magif- 
trates  to  iffue  an  order  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the  public  gam- 
ing tables.  In  1751,  he  publilbed  a work  which  may  be 
Hill  regarded  as  one  of  his  moft  capital  produdfions : viz. 

“ Effays  on  the  cliaradleriftics  of  the  earl  of  Shaftfbury,” 
comprehending  one  “ On  Ridicule,  confidered  as  a Teft  of 
Truth  another,  “ On  the  Motives  to  Virtue,  and  the  Ne- 
cefiity  of  religious  Principle  and  a third,  “ On  revealed 
Religion  and  Chriftianily.”  Thefe  effays  are  written  with, 
elegance  and  fpirit,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  candour 
and  politenefs.  They  were  of  courfe  much  read,  and  fre- 
quently re-publifhed,  fo  that  a fifth  edition  of  them  appeared 
in  1764.  In  1755,  Mr.  Brown  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  dodlor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge ; and,  in  the  fame 
year,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  under  the 
new  charadler  of  a dramatic  writer.  With  the  affiftance  of 
Mr.  Garrick,  his  tragedy  of  “ Barbaroffa,”  was  exhibited 
on  the  ftage  with  advantage;  and  this  was  fucceeded  in  the 
enfuing  year  by  “ Athelifan.”  Both  thefe  performances 
were  publifhed  without  his  name. 

The  next  publication  which  we  fhall  mention,  forms  a 
kind  of  era  in  the  author’s  life;  it  appeared  in  1757,  and 
was  entitled  “ An  Ellimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles 
of  the  Times.”  This  work  was  publifhed  at  a time,  when 
the  fpirits  of  the  people  were  extremely  depreffed  by  fome 
unprofperous  events  that  had  occurred  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  during  the  progrefs  of  the  war,  in  which  the  na- 
tion was  engaged  ; and  it  was  defigncd  to  fhew,  that  a vain, 
luxurious,  and  felfifh  effeminacy,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
marked  the  charader  of  the  age,  and  to  point  out  the 
caufes  and  the  effeds  of  this  effeminacy.  The  “ Eftimate,” 
adapted  to  the  circumftances  and  difpofition  of  the  people, 
at  the  time  when  it  appeared,  was  read  with  avidity,  and 
feven  editions  of  it  were  called  for  in  little  more  than  a 
year.  It  did  not  pafs,  however,  unnoticed  ; it  was  attack- 
ed in  a variety  of  publications ; bat  the  moft  effedual  reply 
to  it  was,  as  Voltaire  obferves,  that  the  Englifh,  from  that 
period,  began  to  beat  their  enemies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  In  1758,  Dr.  Brown  publifhed  a fecoiid  volume  of 
the  “ Eftimate,”  and  aftenvards,  “ An  explanatory  De- 
fence of  the  Eftimate,  by  way  of  Appendix;”  but  the  cir- 
cumftances of  the  country  were  changed,  and  the  puolic 
attention  drooped,  fo  that  thefe  pieces,  though  well  written, 
were  much  lefs  popular.  Befides,  the  vanity  and  fuperior. 
confidence  of  the  author,  which  had  not  efcaped  notice  in 
his  firft  publication,  became  now  more  confpicuous,  and  dif- 
gufted  even  mary  cf  his  admirers  ; nor  could  the  avowal  of 
the  integrity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  greater  modelty  with 
which  he  vindicated  himfelf,  in  the  “ Explanatory  De- 
fence,” avail  to  remove  the  prejudices  that  had  been  con- 
ceived againft  him.  Dr.  Browi.  manitetted  ah  irritability  of 
temper,  and  a propenfity  to  quarrel  with  his  friends  and  pa-- 
trons,  which  prevented  him  from  obtaining  thofe  eccldiafti- 
cal  preferments,  to  which  his  literary  reputation  entitled 
- him  ; fo  that  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Newcaftle 
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upon  Tyne,  with  the  office  of  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  conftituted  the  6nal  fum  of  his  church  promo- 
tions. In  1760,  he  publilhed  An  Additional  Dialogue  of 
the  Dead,  betweeti  Pericles  and  Cofmo,”  which  was  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  a vindication  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  political  condudi  againft 
fotne  rtfleftions  of  lord  Lyttelton  : and  this  was  followed  in 
1763,  by  “ The  Cure  of  Saul,  a facred  Ode,”  which  was 
fet  to  mufic,  and  performed  as  an  oratorio  ; and  by  au  in- 
genious and  elegant  performance,  entitled,  A Dnffertation 
on  the  Pvife,  Union,  and  Power,  the  Progreffions,  Separa- 
tions, and  Corruptions  of  Poetry  and  Mufic.”  This  difier- 
tation,  though  ingenious  and  critical,  advanced  fanciful 
prircipl  s,  and  manifefted  a degree  of  credulity,  with  re- 
fnedt  to  the  fuppofed  efftdl  of  certain  public  inftitutions 
among  the  ancients,  which  gave  fife  to  a variety  of  ftr  c- 
tures.  In  1764,  Dr.  Brown  detached  from  his  “ Differta- 
tion”  the  fubitance  of  that  part  which  related  to  poetry,  and 
publidied  id  feparateiy  in  an  oftavo  treatife,  entitled  “ The 
Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Poetry  through  its  fe- 
vera!  Species  j”  and  in  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  a volume 
of  “ Sermons,”  being  chiefly  a colleftion  of  thofe' which 
had  before  been  printed  fingly.  Of  the  new  are  thofe  ex- 
cellent difeourLs  on  education,  in  wh'ch  the  author  has  un- 
anfwerably  refuted  fome  of  the  pofitions  of  RoulTeau  in  his 
Emilius,  and  other  fpeculatifts,  and  fatisfadtorily  evinced  the 
iicceffity  and  importance  of  forming  the  minds  of  children 
to  early  habits  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  author’s  attention 
was  again  direfted  towards  politics,  and' in  1765,  appeared 
his  “ Thoughts  on  civil  Liberty,  Licentioufnefs,  and  Fac- 
tion,” containing  cenfures  on  thofe  perfons,  who,  at  that 
time,  oppoftd  the  meafures  of  adminiftration,  and  clofing 
with  a preferibed  code  of  education.  As  he  propofed  that 
this  code  fliould  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  government,  it 
produced  the  animadverfions  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  “ Eflfay 
on  the  Courfe  of  a liberal  Education,  for  civil  and  aftive 
Life.”  The  author’s  difeourfes  on  education  in  general, 
were  followed  by  a fermon  ” On  the  Female  charadler  and 
education,”  to  which  is  annexed  an  appendix,  in  which  he 
ftates,  in  a very  liberal  manner,  the  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciples which  fhould  be  inculcated  on  the  attention  of  young 
perfons;  and,  in  his  opinion,  thefe  are  fuch  as  are  evidently 
founded  on  the  precepts  of  chriHianity,  and  the  laws  of 
freedom.  He  proceeds  further  to  difeufs  the  queftion, 
“ whether  there  be  any  opinions  or  principles  which  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  (or  fuffered  to  be  taught)  in  a well  or- 
dered, free  community  ?”  and  to  this  queftion,  he  replies, 
that,  in  hrs  judgment,  there  are  many  opinions  or  prin- 
ciples, tending  evidently  to  the  defti  uftion  of  fociety  or  free- 
dom, and  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  fucb  a 
community.  Accordingly,  he  alleges  inftances  in  the  three 
principal  kinds,  religious,  moral,  and  political,  taken  from 
Mr.  Locke,  and  fupported  by  his  authority.  In  1766,  ap- 
peared Dr.  Brown’s  laft  publication,  which  was  “ A Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  Letter  to  the 
right  Rev,  Author  of  the  divine  Legation  of  Mofes,”  and 
repelling  infinuations,  uajulUy  fuppoled  to  have  been  aimed 
at  his  moral  charafter,  on  account  of  his  adulation  and  de- 
fence  of  Dr.  Warburton.  BiTides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Brown  publiflied  a “ Poem  on  Liberty,”  and 
fome  anonymous  pamphlets.  He  bad  alfo  announced  an 
intention  of  publifliing  “ Principles  of  Chriftian  Legifla- 
tion  bnt  his  defign  was  fruftrated  by  his  death.  In  bis 
will,  however,  he  gave  orders,  among  other  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  arrangement  and  publication  of  his  works,  that 
this  treatife  fliould  be  finifhed ; but  this  part  of  his  will  was 
never  executed. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Brown’s  difeourfes  on  education 


were  publiflied,  Dr.  Dumarefq  had  been  Invited  to  refide  in 
Ruflia,  and  was  employed  by  the  eraprefs  in  fugge  fting 
regulations  for  the  eflablifiiment  and  condnifl  of  feveral 
fchools,  which  flie  was  about  to  eredt  in  various  parts  of  her 
dominions.  On  this  occafion,  a corrcfpondtnce  was  pro- 
pofed by  a lady  of  England,  between  him  and  Dr.  Brown, 
who  entered  largely  into  the  fuhjcdf,  flcetched  the  outline  of 
a grand  fcheme  of  education,  and  alfo  of  iegiflation,  for  the 
Ruffian  empire,  and  voluntarily  offered  to  r move  to  Ruffia 
for  the  pnrpofe  of  aiding  in  the  execution  of  it.  Dr.  Du- 
marefq, after  fome  previous  deliberation  and  c'nference  with 
Monf.  Muller,  his  gifociate  in  the  bufinefs,  tranflated  Dr. 
Brown’s  paper  into  French,  and  prefented  it  to  M.  de  Pa- 
nin, who  laid  it  befere  the  emprefs.  She  was  impreffed  by 
the  communication  ; and  Dr.  Dumarefq  was  commiffioned 
to  invite  Dr.  Brown  to  the  Ruffian  court.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  ; and  received  a remittance  of  loool.  which 
the  emprefs  had  ordered  towards  defraying  the  expences  of 
his  journey.  The  length  of  the  journey,  the  changes  of 
climate,  and  various  other  circunr, fiances  alarmed  his  friends, 
who  obferved,  that  his  conflitution  was  enfeebled  by  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  gout : and  they  diffuaded  him  from  the 
undertaking,  which,  after  various  preparations,  he  at  length 
determined  to  renounce.  As  he  had  received  only  200I.  of 
the  money  that  had  begn  ordered,  and  returned  above  one 
half  of  it,  after  deducing  the  expences  which  he  had  un- 
avoidably incurred  ; his  honour  and  integrity  in  the  whole 
tranfadion  were  unimpeachable  ; more  efpecially  as  he  con- 
tinued to  tranfmit  to  the  emprefs  fuch  obfervations  as  might 
ferve  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  her  plans,  and  render 
them  effedual  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  adopted. 
This  negotiation  agitated  the  fpirits  of  Dr.  Brown  ; and  its 
ifl'ue,  in  which,  however,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  acqui- 
efee,  difappointed  and  mortified  him.  The  pride  of  his 
temper,  and  the  fenfe  he  entertained  of  his  own  importance, 
contributed,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  that  dejedion  of  mind, 
v^hich,  concurring  with  a conftitutional  tendency  to  infa- 
nity,  led  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a razor.  Sept. 
23d,  1766,  in  the  51ft  year  of  his  age.  Biog.  Brit. 

Brown,  Sir  William,  M.D.  of  a refpedable  family  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  the  year  1692.  His 
father,  who  was  a phyfician,  fit  ft  infpired  him  with  a taftc 
for  the  ftiidy  of  medicine.  In  1707,  when  he  was  only 
15  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  of  Peterhoufe  in  Cam- 
bridge ; and  having  paffed  through  the  preliminary  degrees, 
he  was,  in  1721,  admitted  dodor  in  medicine.  Of  the  re- 
fped  he  retained  for  his  alma  mater,  and  of  his  fondnefs  for 
literature,  he  gave  evidence,  by  leaving  to  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  a fum  of  money,  the  intereft  of  which  he  direded 
to  be  laid  out  everv  year,  in  furnifliing  three  gold  medals, 
to  be  given  to  the  three  moft  fuccefsful  candidates  in  Greek, 
and  Latin  poetry.  Of  the  books  left  him  by  his  father,  be 
fays,  he  kept  for  his  pocket  companions,  Bleau’s  Greek 
Teftament,  Hippocrates’  Aphorifms,  and  an  Eizevir’s 
Horace  ; “ from  the  firf  to  draw  divinity,  from  the  fecond 
phyfic,  and  from  the  laft  good  fenfe  and  vivacity.”  Soon 
after  leaving  college,  he  went  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  pradiftd  phyfic  nearly  thirty  years,  and  as  it  appears, 
with  reputation  and  profit;  for  fpeaking  of  his  leaving  that 
town  to  come  to  London,  he  fays,  ” The  manly  age  and  in- 
clination, with  conformable  {Indies,  I diligently  applied  to 
the  pradice  of  phyfic,  in  the  country,  where,  as  that  age 
advifeth,  I fought  riches  and  fricndlhips.  But  being  at 
length  fatiated  with  friends,  whom  truth,  not  flattery,  had 
procured ; fatiated  with  riches  which  Galen,  not  fortune, 
had  prefented  ; I reforted  to  this  college  (of  phyficians) 
where  I mjght  addid  mjfelf  totally  to  the  fervice  of  honour.” 

This 
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This  was  about  tbe  year  i/^o.  He  did  not,  however,  de- 
cline praftice  when  he  came  to  London,  going  wherever  be 
was  fent  for ; but  as  he  was  a humourift,  and  had  many  fingu- 
laritics  inhisdref:,  manners,  and  converfation,  he  never  became 
very  popularasa  phyficianinthis  place.  Thisdidnotpreventhis 
receiving  all  the  honours  the  college  could  bellow  upon  him. 
They  gratified  his  vanity,  h s ruling  paffion,  by  elefting  him 
prefidtnt  two  fucceedirg  years.  It  was  the  cuftom,  fir  Wil- 
liam tells  us,  in  his  farewell  oration,  “ to  continue  the  pre- 
fident,  an  entire  luflrum,  five  years.  But  two  years,  he 
adds,  more  than  fatisfy  me  ; that  each  of  the  eledls  may,  in 
bis  turn,  hold  the  fceptie  of  prudence,  no  tenure  pleafing 
longer  than  a year,”  He  felt,  however,  this  deviation  from 
their  ciiflorn,  and  the  college  probably  loft  a legacy  ; but 
they  were  obliged  to  pafs  him  by,  as  his  fingularities  had 
attradled  the  notice  of  Mr.  Foot,  the  Ariftophanes  of  the 
age,  who  appeared  in  the  Devil  upon  Tw'o  Slicks,  one  of 
his  farces,  in  the  coftume  of  the  doftor  ; the  wig,  the  coat, 
the  glafs,  and  every  adlion  fo  exaftly  imitated,  that  no  one 
could  doubt  who  was  intended  to  be  reprcfented.  At  one 
of  the  exhibitions  of  this  piece  the  dcAor  was  prefent,  and 
the  next  day  he  fent  a card  to  Mr.  Foot,  complimenting 
him  on  having  lo  happily  reprcfented  him  ; but  finding  he 
had  forgot  the  muff,  he  had  fent  him  his  own.  This  good- 
natured  reproof  difarmed  Foot,  and  the  imitation  was  dif- 
continued.  About  the  fame  time  he  became  the  fubjedl  of 
a print,  in  which  he  was  caricatured  not  by  diftorting,  but 
by  giving  ao  exaft  delineation  of  his  perfon,  drefs,  and  gef- 
ture  : the  infcription  is  Fufcus,  eques,  mcdicus,  rhetor,  dux, 
atque  poeta.  Ecce  ! 1771.  The  doftor,  however,  took  all  in 
good  part,  and  continued  rather  to  follow  his  own  humour, 
than  the  manners  and  fafhions  of  the  world.  As  proofs  of 
his  good  nature,  and  proofs  of  his  being  perfedlly  at  peace 
W'ith  himfelf,  we  may  mention  that  when  he  was  at  Lynn,  a 
pamphlet  being  publilhed  to  ridicule  him,  he  nailed  it  to  the 
outfide  of  his  door,  that  it  might  be  read  by  all  who  paffed 
by  ; and  when  he  was  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  he  went 
to  Batfon’s  coffee-houfe,  on  St.  Luke’s  day,  in  his  laced 
coat  and  band,  with  fringed  white  gloves,  to  ffiew  himfelf  to 
Mr.  Crofby,  then  lord-mayor.  A gentlem.an  prefent  ob- 
ftrving  how  well  he  looked,  the  dodlor  obferved,  “ He 
had  neither  wife  nor  debts.”  He  had,  however,  been 
married,  and  left  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Martin  Folke.'^,  and  mother  to  fir  Martin  Browne 
Folkes,  bart.  From  the  time  of  his  coming  to  London  he 
lived  in  Queen  fquare,  Great  Ormond  ftreet,  where  he  ended 
his  days  on  the  10th  of  March,  1774,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  fcribblicg,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  printed  (for  they  could  hardly  be  faid 
to  be  publilhed,  the  circulation  of  them  being  nearly  con- 
fined to  his  friends)  “ Tranflations,  or  Imitations,  of  cer- 
tain Odes  of  Horace;”  and  afterwards,  when  in  London, 
his  “ Harveian  Oration,”  and  “ A Vindication  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  againft  the  Licentiates,  and  their  Advo- 
cate, lolicitor-general  Murray.”  Thefe  he  colledled  toge- 
ther, and,  in  1765,  printed  under  the  title  of  ” Opufcula 
Varia,  &c.”  He  alfo  publilhed  a farewell  oration,  on 
quitting  the  prefidency  of  the  college,  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal traits  of  his  life  here  given  have  been  taken.  New 
and  General  Biog.  D'£l. 

Brown,  John,  a furgeon  of  eminence  in  London,  pub- 
lilhed, in  1678,  ‘‘  A Treatife  of  Glandules,  and  Strumas,  the 
King’s  Evil,  &c.”  qto. ; and,  in  1681,  “ A complete  Trea- 
tife of  the  Mufcles,  as  they  appear  in  the  Human  Body,” 
folio,  London.  This  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin,  and 
printed  at  Leyden,  Amfterdam,  Berlin,  See.  though  now 
fuperfeded  by  more  accurate  deferiptions.  The  plates  are 
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principally  taken  from  Julius  Caflarius.  He  alfo  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  a difeafed  hver, 
which  is  pubhlhed  in  their  Tranfaftions.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat. 

Br  OWN,  Patrick,  M.D.  praflifed  medicine  at  Jamaica, 
and  pu  liihed  in  175^5  folio,  “ The  civil  and  natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Jamaica,  containing  an  Account  of  its  natural  Pro- 
duAions,  Foflils,  Vegetables,  and  Animals.”  Hedeferibts  the 
manner  pradlifed  there,  of  cultivating  the  fugar-canc,  coffee- 
tree,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo,  and  of  cclleding  aloes 
from  incilions  made  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Haller.  Bib. 
Boc. 

Brown,  John,  a celebrated  teacher  of  medicine,  born  in 
the  panffi  of  Buncle,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in  the  year 
^73S>  of  parents  in  a mean  fituation  in  life.  In  common 
with  the  children  of  other  villagers  In  Scotland,  he  received 
his  education  at  a grammar-fchool.  As  his  mind  was  much 
above  the  rank  he  was  born  in,  his  p^ogrefs  in  literature  was 
proportionably  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  his  fchool-fellows.  He 
there  imbibed  a tafte  for  letters  ; fo  that  when  he  was  after- 
wards put  apprentice  to  a weaver,  inftead  of  attending  to 
his  bufinefs,  his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  procuring  books, 
vvhich  he  read  with  great  eagernefs.  Finding  this  difpofi- 
tion  could  not  be  conquered,  his  father  took  him  from  the 
loom,  and  fent  him  to  the  gramm.ar-fchool  at  Dunfe,  where 
the  famous  Du  is  Scotus  had  been  educated.  Here,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Cruickfhanks,  he  made  fuch  progrefs, 
that  he  was  foon  regarded  as  a prodigy.  He  read  all  the 
Latin  daffies  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  His 
habits,”  we  are  told,  “ werefober;  he  was  of  a religious  turn, 
and  was  fo  ffrongly  attached  to  the  fedl  of  Seceders,  or 
whigs,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  that  he  would  have  thought  his  falvation  hazarded,  if 
he  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the  eftahlifhed  church.  He 
afpired  to  be  a preacher  of  a purer  religion.”  An  accident, 
however,  difgufted  him  with  this  fociet-y,  before  he  was  of 
an  age  to  be  chofen  a pallor,  for  which  it  appears  he  was 
intended.  Having  been  prevailed  on,  by  fome  of  his  fchool- 
fellows,  to  attend  divine  fervice  at  the  parilh  church  at  Dunfe, 
he  was  fummoned  before  the  feffion  of  the  feceding  congre- 
gation, to  anfwer  for  this  offence  ; but  his  high'ipirit  not 
brooking  to  make  an  apology,  to  avoid  the  cenfures  of  his 
brethren,  and  the  ignominy  of  being  expelled  their  commu- 
nity, he  abdicated  his  principles,  and  profeffed  him.felf  a 
member  of  the  ellabliflred  church.  As  his  talents  for  lite- 
rature were  well  known,  he  was  taken,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
to  the  houfe  of  a gent'eman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunfe, 
as  tutor  to  his  foil.  Here  he  did  not  long  refide,  for  what 
caufe  is  not  known,  but  went  the  fame  vear,  1755,  to  Edin- 
burgh,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  in  which 
he  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  deliver,  in  the  public' hall,  a dif- 
courfe  upon  a preferibed  portion  of  feripture,  the  ufual  Ileo 
preliminary  to  ordination.  But  here  his  theological  ftudiea 
appear  to  have  ended,  and  he  fuddenly  left  Edinburgh,  and 
relunied  to  Dunfe,  and  ,-fficiated  as  an  ulher  in  the  fchool 
where  he  had  been  educated.  He  now  exhibited  himfelf  as 
a free-liver  and  free-thinker,  lus  difeourfe  and  manners  being 
equally  licentious  and  irregular  ; which  accounts  for  hia 
dereli£lion  of  the  Itudy  of  theology.  At  Dunfe  he  con- 
tinued twelve  months,  from  Michaelmas  1758,  to  the  fame 
time  in  the  yeai  1759.  During  this  time,  a vacancy  hap- 
pening in  one  of  the  claffes  in  the  high  fchool  at  Edinburgh, 
Brown  appeared  as  a candidate,  but  was  not  fuccefsful. 
Soon  after  he  was  applied  to  by  a Undent  in  medicine,  at 
Edinburgh,  to  put  his  inaugural  thdis  into  Latin.  This 
tallc  he  performed  in  fo  fnpenor  a manner,  that  it  grained 
him  great  reputation : it  opened  to  him  a path,  which  he 
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had  not  probably  before  thought  of,  for  turning  his  erudi- 
tion to  profit.  On  the  ftrength  of  the  charadter  procured 
him  by  this  performance,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  de-*' 
mined  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine.  He  had  now,” 
he  faid,  “ difeovered  his  ftrength,  and  was  ambitious  of  riding 
in  his  carriage  as  a phyfician.”  At  the  opening  of  the  fcf- 
Tion,  he  addreffed  Latin  letters  to  each  of  the  profelTor?, 
who  readily  gave  him  tickets  of  admiflion  to  their  ledtures, 
which  he  attended  diligently  for  feveral  years  ; in  the  inte- 
Tim,  teaching  Latin  to  fuch  of  the  pupils  as  applied,  and 
affifliiHg  them  in  writing  their  thefes,  or  turning  them  into 
Latin.  The  price,  when  he  compofed  the  thefis,  was  ten 
guineas ; when  he  tranflated  their  compofitions  into  Latin, 
five.  If  he  had  been  now  prudent,  or  had  not  indulged  in 
the  moft  deftrudtive  excelTes,  he  might,  it  is  probable,  in  a 
few  years,  have  attained  the  eminence  he  promiled  himfelf ; 
but  he  marred  all  by  his  intemperance.  In  no  long  time 
after  this,  his  conftitution,  which  had  been  hardy  and  robuft, 
■became  debilitated,  and  he  had  the  face  and  appearance  of  a 
worn-out  debauchee.  His  bad  habits  had  not,  however, 
prevented  his  getting  the  friendfhip  or  afliftance  of  Dr.  Cul- 
■fen,  who,  defirons  of  availing  himfelf  of  his  talents,  em- 
ployed him  as  a tutor  to  his  fons,  and  made  ufe  of  him  as 
an  aihftant  in  his  le(5tures  ; Brown  repeating  to  his  pupils, 
in  the  evening,  the  lefture  they  had  heard  in  the  morning, 
and  explaining  to  them  fuch  parts  as  were  abftrufe  and  dif- 
ficult. In  1765  he  married,  and  took  a houfe,  which  was 
foon  filled  with  boarders  ; but  continuing  his  improvident 
courfe,  be  became  a bankrupt  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years.  He  now  became  a candidate  for  one  of  the  medical 
chairs,  but  failed  ; and  as  he  attributed  his  miffing  this  pro- 
motion to  Dr.  Cullen,  he  very  unadvifedly  broke  off  his 
connexion  with  him,  and  became  the  declared  enemy  to  him, 
and  his  fyftem  j which  he  had  always  before  ftrenuoufly  de- 
fended. This  probably  determined  him  to  form  a new  fyf- 
tem of  medicine,  doubtlefs  meaning  to  annihilate  that  of  his 
former  patron.  As  he  had  read  but  few  medical  books, 
and  was  but  little  verfed  in  pradlice,  his  theory  muft  have 
been  rather  the  rtfult  of  contemplation,  than  of  experience. 
That  in  forming  it,  he  was  influenced  by  his  attachment  to 
fpirituous  liquors,  feems  probable  from  internal  evidence, 
and  from  the  effefts  he  attributed  to  them  of  diminiftiing 
the  number,  as,  well  as  the  feverity  of  the  fits  of  the  gout, 
under  which  he  fuffered.  He  always  found  them  more 
fevere  and  frequent,  he  fays,  when  he  lived  abftemioufly. 
One  of  his  pupils  informed  Dr.  Beddoes,  “ that  he  was 
ufed,  before  he  began  to  read  his  lefture,  to  take  fifty  drops 
of  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  whillcy;  repeating  the  dofe  four 
or  five  times  during  the  ledlure.  Between  the  effefts  of 
thefe  ftimulants,  and  voluntary  exertions,  he  foon  waxed 
warm,  and  by  degrees  his  imagination  was  exalted  into 
phi-  rnzy.”  His  intention  feems  to  have  been  to  Amplify 
medicine,  and  to  render  the  knowledge  of  it  eafily  attain- 
able, without  the  labour  of  ftudying  other  authors.  All 
general,  or  univerfal  difeafes,  v;ere  therefore  reduced  by  him 
to  two  great  families  or  claffes,  the  fthenic  and  the  afthe- 
nic  ; the  former  depending  upon  excefs,  the  latter  upon 
deficiency  of  exciting  power.  The  former  were  to  be  re- 
moved by  debilitating,  the  latter  by  ftimulant  medicines,  of 
which  the  moft  valuable  and  powerful  are  wine,  brandy,  and 
opium.”  As  afthenic  difeafes  are  more  numerous,  and  occur 
much  more  frequently  than  thofe  from  an  oppofite  caufe, 
his  opportunities  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  thefe  powerful  ftimuli 
were  proportionately  numerous.  “ Spafmodic  and  convul- 
five  diiorders,  and  even  hemorrhages,”  he  fays,  “ were  found 
to  proceed  from  debility  j and  wine,  and  brandy,  which  had 
i>ctn  thought  hurtful  in  thefe  difeafesj  he  found  the  moll 


powerful  of  all  remedies  in  'removing  them.”  When  he 
had  completed  his  plan,  he  publiftied  his  theory,  or  fyftem^ 
under  the  title  of  “ Eiementa  Medicinae,”  from  his  preface 
to  which  the  preceding  quotations  have  been  principally 
taken.  Though  he  had  been  eleven  or  twelve  years  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  had  not  taken  his  degree  of  doftor ; and  as  he 
was  now  at  variance  with  all  the  medical  profeffors,  not 
thinking  it  prudent  to  offer  himfelf  there,  he  went  to  St. 
Andrew’s,  where  he  was  readily  admitted  to  that  honour. 
He  now  commenced  public  teacher  of  medicine,  making 
his  Eiementa  his  text  book  ; and  convinced,  as  it  feems,  of 
the  foundnefs  of  his  doftrine,  he  exultingly  demands  (pre- 
face to  a new  edition  of  the  trar.flation  of  his  Eiementa,  by 
Dr.  Beddoes)  whether  the  medical  art  hitherto  conjeftural, 
incoherent,  and  in  the  great  body  of  its  doiftrines  falfe,  was 
not  at  laft  reduced  to  a fcience  of  demonftration,  which 
might  be  called  the  fcience  of  life.”  His  method  in  giving 
his  leftures  was,  firft  to  tranflate  the  text  book,  fentence  by 
fentence,  and'  then  to  expatiate  upon  the  paffage.  The 
novelty  of  the  dottrine  procured  him  at  firft  a pretty  nume- 
rous ciafs  of  pupils ; but  as  he  was  irregular  in  his  attend- 
ance, and  his  habits  of  drinking  increafed  upon  him,  they 
were  foon  reduced  in  number,  and  he  became  fo  involved  in 
his  circumftances,  that  it  became  neceffary  for  him  to  quit 
Edinburgh  ; he  therefore  came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1786.  Here,  for  a time,  he  was  received  with 
favour,  but  his  irregularities  in  living  increafing  upon  him, 
he  came  to  his  lodgings,  in  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Oftober 
in  1788,  intoxicated,  and  taking,  as  it  was  his  cuftom,  a 
large  dofe  of  laudanum,  he  died  in  the  courfe  of  the  night, 
before  he  had  entered  on  his  career  of  ledluring,  for  which 
he  was  making  preparations.  He  had  the  preceding  year 
publiftied  “ Obfervations  on  the  old  Syftems  of  Phyfic,”  as 
a prelude  to  the  introdudlion  of  his  own;  but  it  was  little 
noticed.  His  opinions  have,  however,  met  with  patrons  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  feveral 
volumes  have  been  written  on  the  lubjeft  of  them  ; but  they 
are  now  pretty  generally,  and  defervedly,  abandoned.  Bed- 
does’ edition  of  John  Brown’s  tranflation  of  his  Eiementa 
Medicinae,  179^. 

Brown,  John,  an  ingenious  artift  and  elegant  fcholar, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1752,  and  deftined  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  a painter.  Whilft  he  was  at  Rome,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  fir  William  Young  and  Mr.  Townley,  and 
accompanied  them,  as  a draftfman,  into  Sicily.  In  this 
ifland  he  was  employed  in  taking  feveral  fine  views  of  its 
antiquities,  which  were  exquifitely  finiftied,  and  preferred 
the  appropriate  charafter  of  the  buildings  which  he  intended 
to  reprefent.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  town,  after  a 
refidence  in  Italy  of  more  than  ten  years,  he  gained  the 
efteem  of  many  literary  perfons  by  his  elegant  manners  and 
inftruftive  converfation  on  various  fubjefts  of  art,  and  par- 
ticularly on  mufic,  of  which  his  knowledge  was  very  exten- 
five  and  accurate.  He  was  particularly  diftinguiftied  by  the 
attention  of  lord  Monboddo,  who,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  “ Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,”  reprefents 
him  as  eminently  flailed  in  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpfure, 
mufic,  and  poetry  : nor  was  he  lefs  deferving  of  refpeft  for  his 
moral  qualities  than  for  his  literary  attainments.  In  1786  he 
vifited  London,  where  he  was  much  employed  as  a painter 
of  fmall  portraits  with  black  lead  pencil,  which,  befidea 
being  corrcdly  drawn,  faithfully  exhibited  the  features  and 
churadler  of  the  perfons  whom  they  reprefented.  Death, 
however,  deprived  the  public  of  this  ingenious  artift  in  1787, 
by  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  which  he  bore  with  a firmnefs 
of  mind  that  had  marked  his  charafter  through  life.  Soon 
after  his  death,  his  ” Letters  on  the  Poetry  and  Mufic  of 
i the 
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tlie  Italian  Opera,”  were  publirtied  in  izmo.,  together  with 
an  introduftion,  fay  lord  Monboddo,  in  one  volume,  j 2mo., 
1789,  for  the  bene'St  of  his  widow.  Mr.  Brown  left  behind 
him  feveral  very  highly  finifhed  portraits  in  pencil,  and  many 
txquifite  fleetches  in  pencil,  and  in  pen  and  ink,  vrliich  he 
had  taken  of  perfons  and  places  in  Italy.  The  peculiar 
charafteriftics  of  his  hand  were  delicacy,  corredlnefs,  and 
tafte ; and  the  leading  features  of  his  mind  were  acutenefs, 
liberality,  and  fenfibility,  joined  to  a charafter  firm,  vigorous, 
and  energetic.  His  laft  performances  were  two  exquifite 
drawings,  one  from  Mr.  Townley’s  celebrated  bull  of 
Homer,  and  the  other  from  a fine  original  buft  of  Mr.  Pope, 
generally  fuppoftd  to  have  been  the  work  of  Ryfbrack. 
From  thefe  two  drawings,  two  very  beautiful  engravings 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  and  his  pupil,  Mr. 
Bovi.  Biog.  Dift. 

Brown,  Abraham,  one  of  the  principal  performers  on 
the  violin,  before  the  arrival  of  Giardini,  in  this  country. 
After  the  death  of  Felling,  in  1752,  he  facceeded  him  at 
Raneiagh,  as  leader  of  the  king’s  band,  and  at  feveral  con- 
certs. But  this  performer,  who  had  a clear,  fprightly,  and 
loud  tone,  with  a llrong  hand,  and  had  travelled  through 
Italy,  was  ignorant  of  mufic,  and  the  pieces  he  played  con- 
filted  of  notes,  et  run  qtte  cles  notes  : for  he  had  no  foul  or  fenfe 
of  expreffion.  He  brought  over  a favourite  folo  of  Tartini 
(the  fecond  in  the  fecond  fet,  pubhfhed  byAVaUh),  with 
which  alone  he  figured  at  all  concerts,  for  at  leafl  fix  or  feven 
years,  without  ever  entering  into  Tartini’s  true  ftyle  of  play- 
ing it,  or  that  of  any  performer  of  his  fchool.  Mr.  Brown, 
however,  had  not  the  mortification  either  to  feel  or  know  bis 
defefts ; but,  on  the  contrary,  was  comforted  with  a full  con« 
viftion  of  his  fuperiority. 

BROWNE,  George,  an  Iriflt  prelate,  and  the  firll  bifhop 
that  efpoufed  and  promoted  the  reformation  in  that  coun- 
try j was  originally  an  Auguftine  friar  of  London,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  houfe  of  his  order,  near  Holywell,  in  Oxford- 
fhire.  He  afterwards  became  provincial  of  the  Auguftine 
monks  in  England.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  do6lor  of 
divinity  at  fome  foreign  univerfity,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
fame  degree  at  Oxford  in  1534,  and  foon  after  at  Cambridge. 
Upon  the  perufal  of  fome  of  Luther’s  writings,  he  enter- 
tained a favourable  opinion  of  his  dotlrine,  and  recommended 
to  the  people  to  make  their  fupplications  folely  to  Chrift, 
and  not  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Saints.  Thefe  fenti- 
ments  procured  for  him  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
promoted  him  in  March,  1^35,10  the  archbilhopric  of  Dub- 
lin, and  foon  after  appointed  him  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  executing  the  royal  mandate,  that  obliged  the  Irilh  to 
renounce  the  papal  fupremacy.  In  the  conduft  of  this 
bufinefs  he  encountered  many  difficulties  ; as  he  alfo  did  in 
carrying  through  the  parliament,  which  met  in  Dublin, 
May  I,  1536,  the  bill  for  eftablifhing  the  king’s  fupremacy 
over  the  church  of  Ireland.  During  the  progrefs  of  the 
reformation,  when  Henry  began  to  fupprefs  the  roonaftcries 
in  England  and  Ireland,  archbifhop  Browne  completed  the 
defign  which  he  had  formed  of  removing  all  fupeiftitious 
relics  and  images  out  of  the  two  cathedrals  of  St.  Patrick’s 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  other 
churches  in  his  diocefe  ; and  he  placed,  in  their  room,  the 
creed,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments,  in 
gold  letters.  In  1541,  the  king  converted  the  priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  into  a cathedral  church,  confifting  of  a dean 
and  chapter  j and  the  archbifhop,  three  years  after,  founded 
in  it  three  prebends,  from  which  time  it  has  been  denomi- 
nated Chrift-Church.  The  order  of  king  Edward  VI.  for 
introducing  into  all  the  churches  of  Ireland  the  Enghfti 
liturgy,  and  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  though  warmly 
VOL.V. 
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oppofed  by  the  p‘>pifh  party,  was  readily  received  by  arch- 
bifltop  Browne  ; and  on  the  Eafter-day  following,  the  liturgy 
was  read  at  Chrift-Church  in  the  prefence  of  the  mayor  and- 
bailiffs  of  the  city,  and  the  lord  deputy  St.  Leger  j on 
which  occafion  the  archbifhop  preached  a fermon  againft 
keeping  the  feriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  againft.  the 
worfhip  of  images.  This  fermon  is  annexed  to  the  arcii- 
biffiop’s  life.  When  Dowdali,  the  primate,  was  deprived 
of  this  dignity,  on  account  of  his  oppofition  to  the  royal 
order,  it  was  conferred,  in  October  1551,  on  archbifhop 
Browne  ; but  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  he  alfo 
was  deprived  both  of  the  primacy  ana  archbifhopric  in  1554, 
under  pretence  that  he  was  married  ; but  in  reality,  becaule 
he  had  been  zealous  in  promoting  the  reformation.  He 
died  about  the  year  1556,  leaving  behind  him  the  charadler 
of  a faithful  fubjedl,  a zealous  promoter  of  religion,  and  a pat- 
tern of  meeknel.s,  cheerfulnefs,  and  benevolence.  Biog.  Brit. 

Browne,  William,  an  Englifli  poet,  was  born  atTavif- 
tock  in  Devonfhire,  in  1590,  and  admitted  into  Exeter  col- 
lege, Oxford,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  Having  made  very  confiderable  proficiency  in 
clbffical  learning  and  polite  literature,  he  left  the  college, 
and  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  where  he  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  mufes,  and  probably  paid  little  attention 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  In  1613,  he  publiflied  the  firll 
part  of  his  “ Britannia’s  Paftorals,”  fol.  ; a great  part  of 
which  he  i'eems  to  have  written  before  he  had  attained 
his  20th  year.  In  the  following  year  he  publifhed  “ The 
Shepherd’s  Pipe,  in  Seven  Eclogues,”  8vo.  ; and  in  1616, 
the  fecond  part  of  his  “ Britannia’s  Paftorals,”  which  were 
well  received,  and  gained  him  great  reputation.  He  alfo 
wrote  the  “ Inner  Temple  Mafque,”  and  fome  other  fmall 
poems,  which  are  included  in  the  edition  of  his  works  piib- 
liflied  by  Mr.  Davies  in  1772,  in  three  fmall  volumes.  In 
his  Paftorals  there  is  much  poetical  imagery,  and  fometimes 
beautiful  dtfeription,  and  his  verfification  is  often  very  har- 
monious ; but  though  he  knew  how  to  move  the  heart  by 
ftrokes  of  genuine  nature  and  pafiion,  his  writings  abound 
with  point  and  conceit,  and  other  frivolous  ornaments,  which 
indicate  a vitiated  tafte  ; with  a fertile  imagination  and  a 
vigorous  mind,  his  judgment  was  perverted  by  thofe  Italian 
models,  which  it  was  the  falhion  of  his  time  to  imitate.  Hi* 
deferiptions,  though  pifturefque,  are  extravagant ; his  con- 
ceptions, though  Itrong,  have  marks  of  deformity  ; and  his 
language  never  flows  in  a drain  of  continued  purity.  He 
could  not  plan  with  precifion  and  delicacy,  and  was  unable 
to  join  corredlnefs  with  fpirit.  Such  is  the  account  given 
of  his  writings  by  an  anonymous  critic.  In  1624,  he  re- 
turned to  his  college  ; became  tutor  to  that  earl  of  Car- 
narvon, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  who 
is  highly  extolled  by  Clarendon  ; was  created  M.A.  in  that 
year } and  was  ftyled  in  the  univerfity-regifter  “ Vir  omni 
humana  literatura  et  bonarum  artium  cognitione  inftrudlus.” 
He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke ; and,  as  Wood  fays,  “ got  wealth,  and  purchafed  an 
eftate.”  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  retired  into  his  own  country,  and  to  have  died  there 
about  the  year  1643.  Biog.  Brit. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  more  known  now  as  an  antiquary, 
than  as  a doftor  of  phyfic,  was  born  in  the  parilh  of  St. 
Michael,  in  Cheapfide,  the  J9th  of  November,  1603.  Being 
left  by  his  father,  who  died  when  he  was  young,  an  ample 
fortune,  be  was  fent  to  Winchefter  fchool,  and  having 
paffed  through  the  ufual  exercifes  there  in  1623,  he  was 
admitted  a gentleman  commoner  in  Pembroke  college,  Ox- 
ford. In  1627,  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor,  and  three 
years  after  of  roafter  of  arts.  During  this  time,  befides  apply- 
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ing  with  affiJuity  to  claffical  literature,  In  which  he  made 
great  progrefs,  he  had  attended  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
which  he  praftifed  for  a fmall  time  at  Oxford.  With  a 
view  of  improving  himfelf  in  that  art,  he  determined  on 
viliting  the  fchools  on  the  continent ; but  he  went  firll  to 
Ireland,  where  bis  mother  then  was  with  her  hufband,  fir 
Thomas  Dutton,  who  held  a poft  in  that  kingdom.  With 
him  he  travelled  over  the  greatell  part  of  Ireland  ; and 
having  collected  what  might  be  gathered  there,  in  further- 
ance of  his  defign,  he  went  to  France,  and  fpent  fome  time 
at  Montpellier.  He  then  vifited  Padua,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Leyden,  where  he  continued,  until  be  took  his 
degree  of  dotlor  in  medicine.  This  was  about  the  year  1633. 
In  1634,  became  to  London,  and  foon  rendered  his  name 
famous,  by  the  publication  of  his  “ Religio  Medici  a 
work  of  deep  refiedtion,  and  evidently  the  fruit  of  much 
ftudy  and  attention.  It  was  no  fooner  publifhed,  we  are 
told,  than  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  world,  by  the 
novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  fentimenc,  the  quick 
fuccefiion  of  images,  the  multitude  of  abftrufe  allufions,  the 
fubtlety  of  difquifition,  and  the  llrength  of  language  with 
which  it  was  written.  He  begins  with  declaring  himfelf  a 
Chriftian,  though  he  Las  been  ciafied  among  the  free- 
thinkers. Whatever  might  be  his  inconfillency  on  fome 
points,  he  favoured  the  notion  of  guardian  angels,  allowed 
the  reality  of  apparitions,  and  of  diabolical  illufions ; and 
affirms  from  his  own  knowledge,  the  certainty  of  witchcraft. 
This  latter  opinion  is  faid  to  have  had  no  fmall  influence  in 
occafioning  the  condemnation  of  fome  unhappy  viftiras, 
the  execution  of  whom  was  one  of  the  lateft  inftances  of 
the  kind  that  difgrace  the  Englilh  annals.  His  natural  dif- 
pofition,  however,  was  averfe  from  feverity  and  intolerance  ; 
he  declares  himfelf  to  be  an  enemy  to  perfecution,  and  he 
was  almoll;  tempted  by  his  benevolence,  to  doubt  of  the 
eternity  of  future  punifhments,  and  the  abfolule  condemna- 
tion of  virtuous  heathens.  His  fentiments  were  thofe  of 
philanthropy,  and  he  inclined  to  a favourable  opinion  of 
mankind  in  general.  In  his  moral  compofitions,  however,  he 
feems  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  vanity,  than  by  a real 
deflreof  improving  mankind.  SirKendm  Digby  publifhed ob- 
fervatons  uponthc“  Religio  Medici,”  which  arenowgenerally 
boundup  with  the  work.  The  remarks  are  acute  andingenious, 
but  what  feems  moft  wonderful  is,  that  it  coftthe  writer  only 
twenty-fourhoui-'  in  procuring,  reading,  and  making  his  anno- 
tations on  the  book.  It  was  foon  after  tranflaced  into  Latin 
by  Mr.  Merry  weather,  a gentleman  of  Cambr  dge,  and  from 
Ins  vcrfion  it  was  again  tranflatcd  into  Italian',  German, 
Dutch,  and  French.  An  edition  of  the  Latin  verfion  vvas 
publifhed  at  Strafbingh  with  large  notes  by  L.  Nicolaus 
Moitfarius.  The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raifed  the 
author,  as  is  iifuai,  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  many  admirers, 
and  many  etiemies;  itwasonly,  however,  profelTcdly anfwered, 
by  one  writer,  Alexander  Rofs,  in  a work,  entitled  “ Me- 
dicu'  Med'Catus,”  which  was  never  much  noticed.  In  1637, 
he  was  incorporated  in  the  umverfity  of  Oxford,  and  then 
went  and  fettled  at  Norwich,  where  he  was  much  reforted 
to,  and  attained  high  reputation,  Anthony  Wood  fays,  for 
his  flcill  in  bis  profefiion,  which,  in  a few  years,  procured 
hi»  adm’ffion  as  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phylicians  in  London.  In  1641,  he  married  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Micham,  a lady  of  a good  family  in  Norfolk,  and  of  great 
perfonal  as  well  as  mental  endowments.  Thefe  excellent 
qualities  of  the  lady  did  not  free  him  from  the  farcafms  of 
the  w'ts  who  remembered  the  Dr.  had  exprelled  a wifh,  in 
Lit  fam,d  w:  ks,  that  procreation  or  population  might  go  on 
wit.u.ut  t'\e  I o .abitation  of  the  fexes  j which,  he  called 
« tile  foolilhelt  thing  a wife  man  did.”  The  dodor  and  his 


lady,  however;  lived  together  in  great  harmony  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  left  a fon,  who  was  educated  to  medi. 
cine,  and  three  daughters.  In  1646,  he  publifhed  his  trea- 
tife  on  vulgar  errors,  Pfeudodoxia  Epidemica.”  In  thU 
he  combats,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  numerous 
notions  or  opinions  on  natural  and  other  objefts,  which  had 
obtained  general  credit,  not  only  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  among  phyficians  and  other  literary  perfons.  The 
work  is,  of  coiirfe,  mifcellaneous,  and  occupies  as  many 
chapters  as  there  are  errors  he  wifhed  to  reform  ; but  as  it 
is  in  general  circulation,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
it  is  unneceffary  to  fay  more  of  it,  than  that  it  added  con- 
fiderably  to  the  fame  the  author  had  obtained  by  his  former 
work.  In  this  work,  however,  he  oppofed  the  Copernican 
fyttem  of  aflronomy,  and  contended  for  the  immobility  of  the 
earth.  In  1671,  he  was  knighted  by  king  Charles  II.  in  his 
paffa;^e  through  Norwich,  and  with  particular  marks  of 
efteem.  He  had  before,  viz.  in  1658,  publifhed  “ Hydrio- 
taphia,  or  Difeourfe  on  Urn -burial,  together  with  the  Gar- 
den of  Cyrus,  or  the  Quincunxial  Lozenge,  or  Net-work 
Plantation  of  the  Ancients,  &c.”  In  thefe  he  treats.  Dr, 
Johnfon  fays,  with  his  ufual  learning,  on  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  ancient  nations  ; exhibits  their  various  treatment  of  the 
dead  ; and  examines  the  fubftances  found  in  his  Norfolcian 
urns.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  of  his  works  which  bet- 
ter exemplifies  his  reading  or  memory.  It  is  fcarcely,  to  be 
imagined  how  many  particulars  he  has  amaffed  together,  in 
a treatife  which  feems  to  have  been  occafionally  written  ; 
and  for  which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  collefted.  This  is  the  laft  work  our  author  pub- 
lifhed ; but  he  continued  to  live  efteemed  for  , his  virtues,  as 
well  as  for  his  literary  attainments,  until  he  had  completed  his 
77th  year,  when  he  was  feized  with  an  affeftion  in  his  bowels, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth-day, 
the  19th  of  Nov.  1682.  “ Dr.  Browne  left  feveral  tra&s 

in  his  clofet,  which,  Whitefoot  fays,  he  defigned  for  the 
prefs.”  Of  thefe  two  colleftions  have  been  publifhed,  one 
by  Dr.  Tennifon,  in  i686  ; the  other  in  I73»,  by  a namc- 
lefs  editor.  “ It  is  not  on  the  praifes  of  others,  but  on  his 
own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  efteem  of  pofte- 
ritv,  of  which  he  will  not  eafily  be  deprived,  while  learning 
fliallhave  any  reverence  among  men  ; for  there  is  no  fcience 
in  which  he  does  not  difeover.  fome  fltill  ; and  fcarce  any 
kind  of  knowledge,  profane  or  facred,  abftrufe  or  elegant, 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 
His  ftyle  is  vigorous,  but  rugged  ; learned,  but  pedantic  ; 
deep,  but  obfeure  ; it  ftrikts,  but  does  not  pleafe.  His 
tropes  are  harfh,  and  his  combinations  uncouth.  In  defence, 
however,  of  his  uncommon  words  and  expreffions,  it  fhould 
be  confidered,  that  his  fentiments  were  uncimmon,  and  that 
he  was  not  content  to  exprefs,  in  many  words,  that  idea  for 
which  any  language  could  fnpply  a Angle  term.”  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  B.i-owr.e,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Gen.  Biog. 

Browne,  Edward,  fon  of  fir  Thomas,  was  born  at  Nor* 
wich,  in  1642,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  In  i<557>  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  there  continued  his  ftudies  with 
diligence  until  1665,  when  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
in  medicine.  He  now  went  to  Merton  c^  liege  in  Oxford  } 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  proceeded  doftor.  To  perfedl 
himfelf  in  natural  philofophy,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and 
travelled  over  great  part  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Friuli, 
countries  abounding  with  mineral  produdlions,  which  he 
examined  with  particular  care.  On  his  return,  he  fettled  in 
London,  and  there  publifhed,  in  1673,  410.  the  obferva- 

tions  he  had  colit-fted  during  his  travels.  This  was  fo  well 
received,  as  to  induce  bioi  to  revile,  corredi,  and,  at  length, 
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in  i68^,  to  enlarge  it  to  two  volumes  in  4to.  In  London 
he  became  foon  diftinguifhed  for  his  fuperior  learning 
and  abilities,  and  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyficians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  phyfician  to 
Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  and  firft  phyfician  to  king 
Charles  II.  He  affifted  Drydcn  with  a tranflation  of  the 
lives  of  Themiftocles  and  Se'rtorius,  toward  his  verfion  of 
Plutarch’s  lives,  and  is  faid  to  have  given  fome  communica- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the^'fubj  dt  of  cherr.iilry,  in 
which  we  have  the  tellimony  of  Mr.  Boyle,  he  was  more 
than  commonly  ficilled.  Bat  his  manners  were  as  polite  as 
his  learning  was  various  and  profound,  which  made  king 
Charles  II.,  no  ill  judge  of  the  charsdters  of  men,  fay,  “ he 
was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  w'ell  bred  as  any 
at  court.”  He  was,  however,  left  out  of  the  lift  of  court 
phyficians  by  James  II.  but  was  afterwards  confulted  by  his 
fucceffor,  king  William.  In  1705,  he  was  chofen  prefident 
■of  the  college  of  phyficians,  winch  office  he  continued  to 
fill  until  1708,  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  Augufl:  in  that  year,  at  his  feat  at  Northfleet,  near 
Greenhithe,  in  Kent.  Gen.Biog. 

Browne,  Simon,  alearned  minifter,  and  writer  among  the 
Proteftar.t  diffenters,  was  born  at  Shepton-Mallet,  in  Somer- 
fetffiire,  about  the  year  1680,  and  received  his  academical 
education  at  Bridgewater  under  the  inftrudfion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moor.  Diftinguifhed  bv  his  talents  and  proficiency,  he 
commenced  the  exercife  of  his  miniftry  before  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  20  years,  and  was  fettled  for  a confider- 
able  time  with  a refpeftable  congregation  at  Portfmouth. 
During  his  refidence  in  this  town,  he  publifhed,  in  1 706,  his 
“ Caveat  againft  evil  Company,”  and,  in  1709,  The  true 
Charadler  of  the  real  Chriftian,”  in  one  volume  8vo.  In 
■1716,  he  removed  to  London,  and  took  the  charge  of  the 
congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which  was  one  of  the  mod 
refpedlable  and  confiderable  in  the  kingdom.  In  1720,  he 
publifhed  a volume  of  “ Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  in 
Three  Books,”  i2mo,;  and,  in  1722,  a volume  of  “Ser- 
mons.” In  his  addrefs  to  the  congregation,  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  he  avows  it  to  have  been  his  “ defign  to  pro- 
mote puie,  peaceable,  and  pradlical  religion,  without  rage 
or  bitternefs  againft  any,  and  to  fpread  the  fpirit  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  not  that  of  a party.”  He  adds,  that,  “ to  raife  the 
paffions,  without  firft  fetting  the  judgment  right,  is  to  carry 
the  man  into  all  the  wilds  and  wanton  freaks  of  enthuliafm.” 
— “ But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  fignify  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  real  religion  to  fet  the  head  right,  if  we  can- 
tiot  alfo  warm  and  engage  the  heart.  For  though  the  af- 
fections ftiould  not  have  the  fuprtme  direction,  they  mull 
be  the  immediate  fprings  of  human  aCtion.”  Such  were 
the  principles  and  views  with  which  he  conducted  his  minif- 
terial  fervices,  and  which  rendered  the  congregation  at  the 
Old  Jewry  fo  numerous  and  fo  refpeCtable.  The  publication 
of  his  fermons  was  foon  followed  by  “A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,”  in  which  he  reproaches  thofe  dif- 
fenters, whofe  zeal  for  orthodoxy  made  them  anxious  to 
compel  their  brethren,  inconfiftently  with  their  principles  as 
diffenters,  to  make  very  particular  and  explicit  declarations 
of  their  belief  in  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  which 
he  alfo  pointed  out  the  unreafonablenefs  and  inefficacy  of 
requiring  any  fubfeription  to  human  articles  of  faith. 

Mr. ‘Browne,  having  continued  in  the  exercife  of  the  paf- 
toral  office  with  great  reputation  on  his  own  part,  and  very 
much  to  the  fatisfaCfion  and  improvement  of  his  congrega- 
tion for  about  7 years,  was  vifited,  in  1723,  with  a very 
complicated  and  fevere  affliction,  occafioned  by  the  lofs  of 
his  wife  and  an  only  fon,  which  diftreffed  him  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  was  for  fome  time  in  a ftate  bordering  upon 


diftraCtion  ; but  his  diforder  at  length  fubfided  into  a me. 
lancholy  of  a very  extraordinary  nature.  He  defifted  froitv 
the  duties  of  his  functions,  and  coulti  not  be  pcr''uaded  to 
join  in  any  aCt  of  worfhip,  either  public  or  private.  He 
imagined  “that  almighty  God,  by  a fingular  inftance  of  di- 
vine power,  had,  in  a gradual  manner,  annihilated  in  him  the 
thinking  fubftance,  and  utterly  divtftedhim  of  confeioufrefs  : 
that  though  he  retained  the  human  ihape,  and  the  faculty 
of  fpeaking,  in  a manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational, 
he  liad  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than  a 
parrot.  And,  very  confiftently  with  this,  he  looked  upon 
himfelf  no  longer  as  amoral  agent,  a fubjeCf  of  reward"  or 
puniftiment.”  In  this  perfuafioii,  he  continued,  with  little 
variation,  to  the  end  pt  his  life.  He  Itemed  to  be  much 
grieved,  and  to  think  his  veracity  queftioii  ;d,  v, 'hen  he  could 
not  perluade  others  to  think  ot  him  as  he  thought  of  him- 
felf. This  incredulity,  on  the  part  of  others,  he  fome- 
times  reprefented  as  the  judicial  effetf  of  the  fame  divine 
pow'er  that  had  reduced  him  to  his  diftreffed  ftate.  For 
fome  time  he  was  unwilling  that  any  prayers  Ihonld  be  made 
on  his  account,  and  he  declined  putting  up  any  for  himfelf, 
and  refufed  even  to  lay  grace  at  table.  Being  once  impor- 
tuned to  fay  grace  at  the  table  of  a friend,  he  repeatedly 
excufed  himfelf;  but  the  requeft  b-ring  repeated,  and  the 
company  kept  Handing',  he  maniftfttd  tokens  of  great  dif- 
trefs,  and,  after  li-me  irrefolute  geftures  and  hefitation,  ex- 
prtffed,  with  great  fervour,  this  ejaculation  : “ Moll  mer- 
ciful and  Almighty  God,  let  thy  fpirit,  which  moveth  upoa 
the  face  of  the  waters,  when  there  was  no  light,  defeend 
upon  me;  that  from  this  darknefs  there  may  nfe  up  a man 
to  praife  thee!”  On  another  occalion,  when  he  was 
earneftly  folicited  to  fay  grace,  he  at  length  complied,  and 
expreffed  himfelf  in  the  following  manner:  “Lord,  I am 
nothing,  I afic  nothing,  and  I want  nothing  ; but  blefs 
thefe  good  creatures  to  thofe  who  are  about  to  receive 
them!”  It  appears,  however,  that  after  his  retirement 
into  the  country,  and  towards  the  elefe  of  his  life,  h evvas 
lefs  uninclmtd  to  join  in  aCls  of  devotion,  and  that  he  was 
even  defirous  that  prayers  Ihould  be  put  up  ’or  himfcli.  At 
the  (fommencement  of  his  diforder,  he  felt  fi>  unhappy  as  to 
be  frequently  inclined  to  deftroy  himfelf  ; but  he  afterwards 
became  more  calm  and  compofed,  and  feemed  to  experience 
little  or  no  t-rror  of  mind  ; and  be  -was  often  not  only  ra- 
tional and  ferioiis,  but  cheerful  and  picafant  in  converfation, 
provided  nothing  was  faid  relating  to  his  own  cafe.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  whilft  this  ftrange  plirerzy  continued,  his 
faculties  appeared  to  be  in  every  other  refptcl  in  their  full 
vigour  ; his  conceptions  were  clear,  and  his  powers  of  reafon- 
ing  Itrong ; and  he  purfued  his  ftudics  without  intermiffion. 
His  congregation  refperfled  him  fo  much,  that  they  delayed, 
for  a coafiderable  time,  appointing  a Inccefihr ; but  when 
he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffuy  of  quitting  the  miniftry,  and 
his  place  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Chandler, 
Mr.  Browne  retired  to  his  native  town  of  Sheptoii-Mailet. 
He  there  smufed  himfelf  with  trariflating  feveral  parts  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  Englifti  verfe.  He 
afterwards  compofed  feveral  little  pieces  for  the  ufe  oT  chil- 
dren, an  Englilh  grammar  and  fpelling-book,  an  abftraft  of 
the  feripture  hiftory,  and  a colledlion  of  fables  ; the  two 
laft  being  in  metre.  He  alfo  amaffed  together.  In  a fhort 
compafs,  all  the  themes  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
and  compiled  a didlionary  to  each  of  thefe,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  acquifition  of  thofe  languages  more  eafy  and  compen- 
dious. During  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
employed  in  defending  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  againft  fome 
of  the  attacks  then  made  againft  it,  and  in  recommending 
mutual  candour  to  Chriftians  of  different  fentiments  con» 
3 E 3 cerning 
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cerning  the  (Jo^lrine  of  the  Trinity.  la  1J32|  he  publiihed, 
in  8vo.  “ A fober  and  charitable  DifquHition  concerning 
the  Importance  of  the  Dodirineof  the  Trinity  ; particularly 
with  regard  to  Worfhip,  and  the  Dodirine  of  Satisfadtion  ; 
endeavouring  to  fhew,  that  thofe  in  the  different  Schemes 
fhould  bear  with  each  other  in  thehr  different  Sentiments ; 
nor  feparate  Communion,  and  cad  one  another  out  of  Chrif- 
tian  Fellowlhip  on  this  Account.”  He  alfo  publifhed,  in 
the  fame  year,  “ A fit  Rebuke  to  a ludicrous  Infidel,  in 
fome  Remarks  on  Mr.  Woolfton’s  fifth  Difeourfe  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour  ; with  a Preface  concerning  the 
Profecution  of  fuch  Writers  by  the  Civil  Powers in  which 
he  proves,  with  great  ability,  that  all  fuch  interpofitiorts  of 
the  civil  magiftrate,  to  prevent  attacks  againft  Chriftianity, 
were  extremely  difhonourable  to  it.  It  was  alfo  in  this 
year  that  he  publifhed  his  “ Defence  of  the  Religion  of 
Nature,  and  of  the  Cbriftian  Revelation,  &c.”  In  all  thefe 
treatifes,  written  in  bis  retirement,  where  he  could  derive 
little  affiftance  from  books,  or  the  converfation  of  learned 
friends,  he  difplays  very  extenfive  knowledge,  and  great 
powers  of  reafoning.  To  the  laft  of  the  above-cited  per- 
formances he  had  prefixed  a very  Angular  dedication  to  queen 
Caroline,  exprrffing  the  unhappy  delufion  under  which  he 
laboured,  and  which  his  friends,  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion, prudently  fuppreffed.  A copy  of  it,  however,  was 
preferved.  It  was  publifhed  in  the  “Adventurer,”  No.  88. 
vol.  iii.  p.  155;  and  as  it  exhibits  a very  curious  difplay  of 
the  ftate  of  his  mind,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin  it,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  thofe  who  have  not  immediate  accefs  to  the  other 
publication  ; 

‘ Madam, 

‘ Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been  tendered 
to  your  royal  hands  fince  your  firft  happy  arrival  in  Britain, 
it  may  be  boldly  faid,  what  now  befpeaks  your  majefty’s 
acceptance  is  the  chief. 

‘ Not  in  itfeif,  indeed ; it  is  a trifle  unworthy  your  ex- 
alted rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining 
amufement  to  one  of  your  majefty’s  deep  penetration,  exact 
judgment,  and  fine  tafte. 

‘ But  on  account  of  the  author,  who  is  the  firft  being  of 
the  kind,  and  yet  without  a name. 

‘ He  was  once  a man  ; and  of  fome  little  name  j but  of 
no  worth,  as  his  prefent  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too 
raanifeft  ; for  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God, 
his  very  thinking  fubftance  has  for  more  than  (even  years 
been  continually  wafting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perifhed 
out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None, 
no  not  the  haft  remembrance  of  its  very  ruins,  remains,  not 
the  (hadow  of  an  idea  is  left,  nor  any  fenfe  that,  fo  much  as 
one  fingle  one,  perfeA  or  imperfeft,  whole  or  diminifhed, 
ever  did  appear  to  a mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived 
by  it. 

‘ Such  a prefent  from  fuch  a thing,  however  worthlefs 
in  itfeif,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majefty, 
the  author  being  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  parallel : and  if  the 
faft,  which  is  real  and  no  fiftion,  nor  wrong  conceit,  ob- 
tains credit,  it  muft  be  recorded  as  the  moft  memorable  and 
indeed  aftonilhing  event  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  a 
traft  compofed  by  fuch  a thing  was  prefented  to  the  illuf- 
trious  Caroline ; his  royal  confort  needs  not  be  added  ; 
fame,  if  I am  not  mifinformed,  will  tell  that  with  pleafurc  to 
all  fucceeding  times. 

‘ He  has  been  informed,  that  your  majefty's  p’ety  is  as 
genuine  and  eminent,  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great 
and  confpicuous.  This  can,  indeed,  be  truly  known  to  the 
great  fearcher  of  hearts  only;  he  alone,  who  can  look  into 
them,  can  difeern  if  they  are  fincere,  and  the  main  inten* 


tion  correfponds  with  the  appearance ; and  your  majefty 
cannot  take  it  amifs,  if  fuch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fecret 
approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  commen- 
dation of  men,  who  may  be  eafily  miftaken,  and  are  too  apt 
to  flatter  their  fuperiors. 

* But  if  he  has  been  told  the  truth,  fuch  a cafe  as  his 
will  certainly  Itrike  your  majefty  with  aftonifhment,  and  may 
raife  that  commiferation  in  your  royal  breaft  which  he  has 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends;  who, 
by  the  moft  unreafonable  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the 
world,  have  imagined,  that  a thinking  being  could  for  fevea 
years  together  live  a ftranger  to  its  own  powers,  exercifes, 
operations,  and  ftate,  and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been 
doing  in  it  and  to  it. 

‘ if  your  majefty,  in  your  moft  retired  addrefs  to  the  king 
of  kings,  (hould  think  of  fo  fingular  a cafe,  you  may,  per- 
haps,  make  it  your  devout  reqi  eft,  that  the  reign  of  your 
beloved  fovereign  and  confort  may  be  renowned  to  ail  pof- 
terity  by  the  recovery  of  a foul  now  in  the  utmoft  ruin,  the 
reftorstion  of  one  utterly  loft  at  prefent  amongft  men. 

‘ And  (hould  this  cafe  affeA  your  royal  breaft,  you  will 
recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  de- 
vout, who  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  your  majefty  r 
many  fuch  doubtlefs  there  are  ; though  courts  are  not 
ufually  the  places  where  the  devout  refort,  or  where  devo- 
tion reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of 
the  pious  throughout  the  land  may  take  a cafe  to  heart, 
that  under  your  majefty’s  patronage  comes  thus  recom'- 
mended. 

‘ Could  fuch  a favour  as  this  reftoration  be  obtained  from 
heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  majefty,  with  what  a tranf- 
port  of  gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himfelf 
at  your  majefty’s  feet,  and  adoring  the  divine  power  and 
grace,  profefs  himfelf, 

‘ Madam,  , 

‘Your  majefty’s  moft  obliged 

‘and dutiful  fervant, 

Simon  Browne.^ 

After  his  retirement  into  the  country,  the  want  of  exer* 
cife,  which  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  ufe,  brought  on  a 
complication  of  diforders,  and  a mortification  in  his  leg, 
which  terminated  his  life  at  the  ciofe  of  the  year  1732,  ia 
the  ^zdyear  of  his  age.  His  learning  and  knowledge  were 
extenfive.  His  theological  fentiments  were  liberal,  and  he 
was  a zealous  advocate  fur  freedom  of  inquiry.  His  piety 
and  virtue  were  dilling'jifhed  a’ d exemplary  ; and  he  was 
animated  by  an  ardent  z-al  for  the  iiUercfts  of  rational  and 
praft’ca!  religion.  None  who  duly  regard  the  talents  he 
poffi.ff“d  and  the  pub  ii-  ferviccs  of  which  he  was  capable, 
can  forbear  lamentirg  the  malady  under  which  he  laboured. 
“His  abilities”  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ made  him 
refpefted,  and  his  virtues  rendered  him  beloved;  but  fuch 
was  the  peculiarity  of  his  cafe,  that  be  was  at  once  an 
evidence  oif  the  dignity,,  and  of  the  weakoefs  of  human 
nature.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Browne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  an  ingenious  and  elegant  poet 
of  the  laft  century,  was  born,  in  1706,  at  Burton-upon-Trent, 
of  which  parilh  his  father  was  minifter.  Having  received 
his  grammatical  education,  firft  at  Litchfield,  and  afterwards 
at  Weftminfter  fehool,  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
rapid  proficiency,  he  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of  16  years, 
into  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ; here  he  applied  with  fin-, 
gular  afliduity,  principally  to  claffical  literature,  but  with- 
out negledtiug  the  appropriate  ftudies  of  the  place,  or  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  p,rinciples  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  ; and  fuch  was  the  reputation  which 
6 he 
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Be  acquired,  that  he  was  one  of  the  firft  fcholars  elefted  upon 
the  foundation,  eftabli^fhed  in  1724,  by  king  George  I.  for 
the  ftudy  of  modern  niftory  and  languages,  with  a view  of 
qualifying  young  men  foe  employment  at  court  and  in 
foreign  etrbaflies.  To  this  circumftance  he  alludes  in  his 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  founder,  which  was  the  firft  of 
his’poetical  produAions,  and  much  approved.  About  the 
year  1727,  he  fettled  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  profecuted  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  with  a view  to  the  profeffion  of  a barrifter, 
for  which  he  was  originally  defigned  ; but  though  he  ac- 
quired a confidcrable  degree  of  knowledge,  he  never  arrived 
at  any  great  eminence  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  relin- 
quiftied  it  for  a long  time  before  his  death,  that  he  might 
have  the  greater  leifure  for  gratifying  his  inclination  in  lite- 
rary purfuits.  Pofteffed  of  a fortune,  which  was  adequate 
to  his  defires,  and  which,  by  preferving  the  happy  mean  be- 
tween extravagance  and  avarice,  he  neither  diminifhed  nor 
incrcafed,  he  was  the  lefs  anxious  about  the  emoluments  of 
his  profeffion.  Soon  after  his  fettlement  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
headdreffedto  his  friend  Mr.  Highmore,  the  painter,  a poem 
on  “ Defign  anij  Beauty,”  in  which  he  adopted  the  elegant 
ideas  of  the  Platonic  philofophy.  Among  other  pieces, 
compofed  by  him,  the  moft  pleafing  and  popular  was  his 
“ Pipe  of  Tobacco,”  confifting  of  an  imitation  of  the  ftyles 
of  fix  poetical  writers,  then  living,  viz.  Cibber,  Ambrofe, 
Philips,  Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift.  In  this  col- 
leftion,  much  admired  for  the  drain  of  humour  and  fpirit  of 
diferimination  with  which  it  was  written,  the  imit?tion  of 
A.  Philips  was  the  produftion  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hoadiy, 
chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Winchtfter. 

In  1744,  Mr.  Browne  married  a lady,  whole  amiable 
temper  contributed  very  much  to  his  domeftic  felicity  ; and 
he  was  chofen  twice,  viz.  in  this  year,  and  again  in  1748,  to 
ferve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wenlock,  in  Shrop- 
fhire.  For  this  appoinment  he  was  indebted  to  the  intereft  of 
William  Forefter,  efq  who  recommended  him  to  the  eleft.ers 
from  no  other  motive  than  the  op  uion  he  entertained  of  his  abi- 
lities, and  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  integrity  and  princples. 
As  he  had  obtained  his  feat  without  oppofition  or  expence,  and 
without  incurring  obligation  to  any  political  party,  he  was 
an  independent  member;  and  though  he  fupported  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  he  never  received  any  favour,  nor 
defired  any  enaployment.  The  love  of  his  country,  and  an 
ardent  zeal  for  its  conftitutron  and  liberties,,  formed  a diftin- 
guiftiing  part  of  his  charafter.  Although  he  poiTefled  an 
uncommon  degree  of  eloquence  in  private  converfatic.n,  he 
was  deterred,  by  a peculiar  kind  of  delicacy  and  nervous 
timidity,  from  ever  appearing  as  a parliamentaiy  fpeaker. 
In  i/54>  he  publifhed  his  principal  work,  which  was  his 
Latin  poem  “ De  Animi  Immortalitate,”  in  2 books,  and 
which  unites  the  philofophical  learning  and  elegance  of 
Cicero,  with  the  numbers,  and  much  of  the  poetry  of  Lucre- 
tius and  Virgil.  This  poem  was  very  much  admired  by  the 
bell  judges  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  its  popularity 
was  fo  great,  that  feveral  Englifh  tranflations  of  it  foon  ap- 
peared. The  beft  of  thefe  is  that  of  Mr.  Soarae  J.nyns,  in 
his  “ M'fcellanies.”  It  was  the  author’s  intention  to  have 
added  a third  book,  propofing  to  carry  natural  religion  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  and  in  fo  doing,  to  lay  the  true  found- 
ation of  Chriftianity,  of  which  he  was  a firm  believer  : but 
of  this  book  he  only  left  an  imperfeft  fragment.  Having 
paffed  through  a life  diftinguifhed  by  private  virtues,  and 
graced  by  a variety  of  accomplifhmcnts,  M.  Browne  died  in 
J760,  in  the  Mr. 

Hawkins  Browne,  to  whofe  education  he  had  paid  particular 
attention,  and-  in  which  he  had  fucceeded  to  his  wifhes, 
publilhed  an  elegant  edition  of  hia  poems,  in  large -oftavo 


in  1768.  Several  of  them  are  alfo  printed  In  Dodlley’s 
Colledion.  Biog.  Brit. 

Brown  Ba^,  in  the  Manege^  is  underftood  of  horfes  of  a 
very  dark  chefnut  colour. 

Brown’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Nonfuch  harbou-^,  near  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Brown’s  Point,  the  north-weft  point  of  the  peninfula 
called  IJland  Magee,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  at 
the  entrance  into  Loch-Lsrae.  N.  lat.  54°  5 1'.  W.  long. 
5°  41’.  Huddart,— -Alfo,  a cape  at  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  N.  lat.  11® 
10’.  W.long.  60°  40'. 

Brown’s  Sound,  lies  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  North 
America.  N.  lat.  ^5°  i8h  W.long.  132°  20'.  The  lands  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  this  found  are  tolerably  level  3 but  on  the 
weft  are  mountains,  which  rife  above  the  clouds,  and  exhibit 
in  winter  a dreary  afpeft.  The  land  abounds  with  various 
forts  of  pices  ; the  animals  in  its  vicinity  are  deer,  wolves, 
fea-otters,  and  feals;  the  filh  are  falmon,  bolibut,  and  a 
fpecies  of  cod,  &c.  in  fummer,  ducks,  brants,  {hags,  &c. 
are  plentiful. 

BROWNjEA,  in  Botany  (named  from  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Jamaica.)  Lin.  gen.  833, 
Reich.  898.  Schreb.  1115.  JulT.  366.  Jacq.  Amer.  366, 
Wilid.  1272.  Lamarck.  Bofe.  Clafs,  monadelphia  ende- 
candria  [decandria,  Schr.)i  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentaceee — Legumi- 
nofa.  JuflT.  Nat.  Char.  Calyx  double  ; outer  one-leaved,  co- 
nical, with  two  unequal  fegments  ; inner  longer,  one-leaved, 
funnel-fhaped,  with  five  divifions.  Cor.  petals  five  ; claws 
long,  inferted  within  the  tube  of  the  inner  calyx  5 borders 
ovate,  obtufe.  Stam  filaments  ten  or  eleven,  awl-fhaped, 
alternately  Ihorter,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  inner  calyx, 
and  united  near  the  bottom  ; anthers  oblong.  Pijl,  germ 
oblong,  pointed^  pedicelled,  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  in- 
ner calyx  3 ftyle  awl-(haped  ; ftigma  blunt.  Pericarp,  legume 
ob'ong,  coinpreffed,  bilocular,  narrowedabout  the  partition; 
partition  membranaceous.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate,  compreffed, 
rather  rugged,  involved  in  fungous  fibres. 

Eff.  Calyx  double,  outer  bifid,  inner  quinquefid. 

Cor.  five-pctalkd. 

Obf.  Linnaeus,  Jacquin,  &c.  have  confidered  the  calyx  as 
fingle,  and  the  corolla  double  ; but  from  a careful  confi- 
de ration  of  Lamarck’s  figure  of  the  coccinea,  we  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  Juffieu,  and  the  other  French, 
botanifts. 

Sp.  1.  '^  coccinea,  Linn.  (Jac.  Amer.  PI.  121.  Lamarck 

- 575‘  I ) “ Stamens  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; pe- 

duncles fomewhat  aggregate  ; branches  fmooth.”  Wilid. 
A (hrub  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  branched.  Leaves  ab- 
ruptly winged  ; leaflets  in  two  or  three  pairs,  ovate-lanceS’ 
late,  fharply  pointed,  very  entire,  fmooth,  on  fliorteft  ‘pe- 
tioles. Flowers  lateral,  large,  fcarlet,  pendent,  from  fix  to 
ten  together,  on  very  fliort  nearly  united  peduncles;  • Sta» 
mens  ten.  A native  of  rocky  woods,  in  South  America. 
2.  B.  grandlceps  (Jacq.  Colledl.  3.  PI.  22.  La  Marck  Illuft. 
Pi.  375.  N°  2 ?).  " Stamens  the  length  of  the  corolla; 

flowers  capitate-fpiked  3 branches  downy.”  Wilid.  FoUoles 
net-veined.  Flowers  fcailet,  in  a fpike  five  inches  long  and 
four  broad.  A native  of  mountainous  woods  in  South 
America.  3.  B.  Rofa  de  Monte  (Bergius  in  Philof.  Tranf. 
vol.  63.  Pi.  8.  p.  174.  La  Marck  Illuft.  PI.  575.  N®  3.) 
“ Stamens  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; flowers  in  heads.” 
Wilid.  A tree.  Branches  fwelling  into  fcattered  knobs. 
Branchlets,  or  common  petioles,  generally  alternate,  round, 
fmooth,  rugged  at  the  bafe,  fpreading.  Leaves  leathery, 
about  feven  iacheTlong,  ovate-oblong,  very  entire,  narrow- 
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ing  abruptly  towards  the  end,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with 
fhort  petioles  ; the  lower  ones  gradually  diminiiliing ; the 
loweft  ovate,  a little  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  col- 
kfted  into  a head  or  fafcicle,  furrounded  by  a leafy  invo- 
lucre; leaflets  or  bradles  ovate,  rather  (harp-pointed,  fotne- 
what  membranaceous,  concave,  fmooth,  about  two  inches 
long,  red,  including  one  and  fornetimes  two  or  three  flowers, 
deciduous  ; the  outer  ones  rounded,  the  inner  fmaller,  and 
gradually  becoming  linear.  Filaments  conftantiy  eleven.  Ga- 
thered at  Porto  Bello  in  America,  by  a Mr.  Pike,  and  fent 
to  Bergius. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  the  three  fpecies  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe, 

BaowN,ffiA  pauctjlora,  Wiild.  See  Palotea. 

BROWNFIELD,  in  Geography.,  a fmall  fettlement  in 
York  county,  and  diftrift  ot  Maine,  in  North  America; 
which,  togetiier  with  Suncook,  contains  2jo  inhabitants  ; 
fo  called  in  1791  by  captain  Gray  in  honour  of  Sam.  Brown, 
efq.  of  Bofton. 

BROWNISTS,  in  EccleJlaJHcal Hjjlory , a religious  feft, 
whichfprung  out  of  the  Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  1 6th 
century,  and  derived  their  appellation  from  Robert  Brown. 

The  revolt  of  Brown,  already  mentioned  under  his  article, 
was  far  from  being  followed  with  the  diffolution  of  the  feft. 
On  the  contrary  it  daily  increafed  ; infomuch  that  fir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  a fpeech  delivered  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in 
1592,  computes  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  .followers  of  it. 

The  occalion  of  the  feparation  of  the  Brownifls  was  not 
any  fault  they  found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with  the  dif- 
cipline  and  form  of  government  of  the  other  churches  in 
England.  They  equally  charged  corruption  on  the  epifeo- 
pal  form,  and  on  that  of  the  prefbyterians,  by  confiftories, 
clafTes,  and  fynods ; nor  would  they  join  with  any  other 
reformed  church,  becaufe  they  were  not  affured  of  the  fanc- 
tity  and  regeneration  of  the  members  that  compofed  it,  and 
on  account  of  the  toleration  of  finners,  with  whom  they 
maintained  it  an  impiety  to  communicate.  They  condemned 
the  folemn  celebration  of  marriages  in  the  church,  and  the 
■ufe  of  the  rirr^  in  marriage,  as  making  it  a facramental  fign, 
which  encouraged  the  popifh  herefy,  that  matrimony  is  a 
facrament ; and  maintained,  that  matrimony  being  a political 
contraft,  the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to  come  from  the 
civil  magiftrate.  They  would  not  allow  any  children  to  be 
baptized,  whofe  parents  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufficienc  care  of  the  education  of 
thofe  baptized  before.  The^  rejefted  all  forms  of  prayer  ; 
and  held,  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a 
prayer ; being  only  given  for  a rule,  or  model,  whereon  all 
our  prayers  are  to  be  formed.  They  held,  that  the  evil  life  of 
the  miniftry  dettroyed  the  efScacy  of  the  facraments ; and 
they  objefted  againlt  bells  in  churches,  becaufe,  as  they 
pretended,  they  were  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  idolatry. 
They  urged  alfo  many  other  objedlions  againft  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  eftablilhed  church,  which  are  recapitulated 
in  a fmall  qto.  pamphlet,  publifhed  at  Middleburgh  in  1599, 
on  occafion  of  a controverfy  between  Francis  Johnfon,  a 
Brownift,  and  H.  Jacob,  about  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Brownifts,  and  entitled  “ A Defence  of  the  Churches  and 
Miniftery  of  England,  againit  the  Reafons  and  Objeftions 
of  Maiftcr  Francis  Johnfon,  and  others  of  the  Separation, 
cominonly  called  Brownifts ; in  two  treatifes,  publifhed 
cfpecially  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
Low  Countries.” 

The  form  of  church  government  which  they  eftablifhed 
«ras  democratical.  When  a church  was  to  be  gathered,  fuch 
as  defired  to  be  members  of  it  made  a confeffion  of  it ; and 
£gried  a covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  walk 


together  in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.  The  whole  power  of 
admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  dccifion  of  all 
cemtroverfies,  was  lodged  in  the  brotherhood.  Their  church- 
officers  were  chofen  from  among  themfelves,  for  preaching 
the  word,  and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to 
their  feveral  offices  by  fading,  prayer,  and  impofifion  of 
hands  of  fome  of  the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow  the 
priefthood  to  be  any  diftinft  order,  or  to  give  any  inde- 
lible charafter.  As  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a 
man  a mmilter,  and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  the  word, 
and  adminifter  the  facraments  among  them  ; fo  the  fame 
power  could  difeharge  him  from  his  office,  and  reduce 
him  to  a mere  layman  again.  And  as  they  maintained 
the  bounds  of  a church  to  be  no  greater  than  what 
might  accommodate  thofe  who  could  meet  together  in  one 
place,  and  join  in  one  communion  ; fo  the  power  of  thefe 
officers  was  preferibed  within  the  fame  limits.  The  minifter 
or  pallor  of  one  church  could  not  adminifter  the  Lord’s 
flipper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the  children  of  any  but  thoie 
of  his  own  fociety.  Any  lay-brother  was  allowed  the  li- 
berty of  giving  a word  of  exhortation  to  the  people  ; and 
it  was  ufualfor  fome  of  them,  after  fermon,  to  a(k  queftions, 
and  reafon  upon  the  do£lrines  that  had  been  preached.  In 
a word,  every  church  on  the  “ Brownifts”  model,  is  a body 
corporate,  having  full  power  to  do  every  thing  which  ths 
good  of  the  fociety  requires,  without  being  accountable  to 
any  claffis,  fynod,  convocation,  or  other  jurifdiftion  what- 
ever. It  has  been  faid,  particularly  by  Dr  Fulke,  that  if 
we  compare  the  principles  of  the  Brownifts  with  thoCe  of 
the  ancient  Donatifts  (which  fee),  we  (hall  them  find  to  be  the 
fame;  and  that  Brown  derived  them  from  the  Puritans 
and  Separatists.  Brown,  it  is  faid,  was  preceded  by 
Bolton,  and  followed  by  Barrow,  a man  of  ingenuity  and 
learning,  but,  like  many  others  of  his  feft,  of  a warm  fpirit, 
who  was  condemned  and  executed,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
biftiops,  very  much  to  the  difgrace  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Indeed  the  laws  were  executed  with  great  feve- 
rity  on  the  Brownifts ; their  books  were  prohibited  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  their  perfons  imprifoned,  and  many  of  them 
were  hanged.  The  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  and  the  ftar- 
chanber,  in  fine,  diftreffed  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
they  relolved  to  quit  their  country.  Accordingly,  many 
families  retired,  and  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  where  they 
formed  a church,  and  chofe  Mr.  Johnfon  for  their  paftor  j 
and  after  him,  Mr.  Ainfworth,  author  of  the  learned  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch.  This  church,  not  with  (landing 
its  unhappy  inteftine  divifions,  floun(hed  under  a fucceffion 
of  paftors  for  above  100  years.  Other  Brownifts  erefted 
churches  after  their  own  model,  at  Arnheim,  Middleburgh, 
Leyden,  and  other  places.  SeeAiNswoRTH.  The  nextperfon 
that  appeared  as  an  aftive  fupporter  of  Brownifm  was  Robin- 
fon,  who  fomewhat  foftened  the  dogmas  of  Brown,  and  endea- 
voured to  unite  the  difeordant  members  ot  his  fcdl.  For  fome 
time  the  followers  of  Robinfon  (leered  a middle  courfe  be- 
tween the  Brownifts  and  the  church  o(  England,  calling  them- 
felves “ Semi-Separatifts;”  but  at  length  they  proceeded  far- 
ther than  the  Brownifts  themfelves.  The  Brownifts,  though 
ranged  under  different  leaders,  generally  retained  the  name 
of  their  founder  for  feveral  years  after  his  death  ; for  in  the 
civil  war  in  1640,  &c.  we  read  of  a mob  of  2000  Brownifts,' 
who  entered  St.  Paul’s  church  in  London,  when  the  high- 
commiffioH  court  was  litting,  and  making  a great  tumult, 
cried  out  “ No  BKhops,”  “ No  High  Commiffion,”  &c. : 
and  in  i6qz,  king  Charles,  in  a fpeech  made  at  the  head  of 
his  forces  on  their  march  towards  Shrewfbury.  mentions  the 
Brownifts, [and  by  a ftrange  kind  of  junction,  connefts  them 
and  the  Anabaptifts  with  Atheifis,  In  the  following  year 
8 he 
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he  propofes  to  the  parliament  to  frame  a good  bill  for  the 
better  prefervation  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  from  the 
fcorn  and  violence  of  Brownifts,  Anabaptifts,  and  other 
feftaries.  At  length,  however,  the  appellation  of  Brownifts 
■was  changed  into  that  of  Independents,  a denomination  af- 
fumed  by  thofe,  who  adopted  many  of  their  tenets,  and 
conformed  to  their  difciplioc.  At  the  prefent  enlightened 
period,  when  the  principles  of  toleration  are  underftood  and 
inculcated,  and  a libera!  fpirit  pervades  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, thefeverity  with  which  the  Brownifts  were  treated, 
will  find  no  advocates  ; nor  will  any  one  attempt  to  juftify 
or  palliate  their  errors  and  mifconduft.  Their  rigid  and  nar- 
row fentiments  in  point  of  difcipline;  their  denying  the 
church  of  England  to  be  a true  church  ; the'r  maintain- 
ing that  her  government  was  fo  wholly  Popilh  and  Anti- 
chriftian,  as  to  render  all  her  ordinances  and  facrareients  in- 
valid ; and  their  not  only  renouncing  communion  with  her, 
but  with  ail  other  reformed  churches,  excepting  fuch  as 
fhould  be  of  their  own  model,  are  fufficient  proofs  that  they 
did  not  come  behind  their  perfecutors  in  bigotry.  Nor  is  it 
unlikely,  but  that  if  they  liad  rifen  to  power,  they  would 
have  exercifed  it  in  a very  unjuftifiable  manner.  Neal’s  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  23 1 — 260 — 363 — 386 — 436. 
4to.  Neal’s  Hill,  of  New  Eng.  tom.  i.  cap.  2.  p.  58.  Robin- 
fon,  Apologia  jufta,  &c.  Browniftarum  et  Barrowiftarum, 
i2mo.  1619.  Biog.  Brit.  Art.  Robert  Brown.  See  Inde- 

r ENDENTS. 

BROWNSBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  in  Rockbridge 
county,  Virginia,  containing  20  or  30  houfes ; about  15 
miles  N.E.  from  Lexington. 

BROWNSEA  Island,  an  ifland  within  the  harbour  of 
Poole,  in  England,  containing  about  800  acres  of  land,  where 
the  Danes  landed  in  1013. 

BROWNSTOWN  Head,  a cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Ireland,  which  is  the  eaftern  point  of  Tramore  bay,  on  the 
narrow  channel  of  Rinefhark.  N.  lat.  52°y'.  W.  long.  7°7h 

BROWNSVIIiLE,  or  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  aflou- 
rifhingpoft-town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  and 
date  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  fouth-eaftern  bank  of  Mononga- 
hela  river,  between  Dunlap  and  Red-ftone  creeks,  and  next 
to  Pittfburg,  the  mod  confiderable  town  in  the  weftern  part 
of  the  ftate.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains 
about  100  houfes,  an  Epifcopalian  and  R.oman  catholic 
church,  a brewery,  and  a diftillery.  It  is  connefted  with 
Bridge-port,  a fmall  village  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  Dunlap 
creek,  by  a bridge  260  feet  long.  Within  a few  miles  of  the 
town  are  4 Friends’  meeting-houfes,  and  24  grift,  favv,  oil, 
and  fulling  mills.  The  trade  and  emigration  to  Kentucky 
afford  a lucrative  employment  to  boat-builders ; 100  boats  of 
20  tons  each  being  built  here  annually.  Byrd’s  fort  former- 
ly ttood  here,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  Red-Stone 
creek,  in  N.  lat.  39°  58'.  W.  long.  81*^  12'  30"  ; 37  miles 
S.  from  Pittfburg  ; 13  S.  by  E from  Wafhington  ; and  341 
W.from  Pbiladelp' ia.— -Aifo,  a poft-town  in  Oneida  county, 
New  York,  feated  on  Biack  River,  near  its  mouth  in 
lake  Ontario  ; 590  miles  from  Wafhington. 

BROWS,  or  Eye-brows,  are  two  hairy  arches  above 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  bunching  out  by  means  of  feme  fat 
under  the  flcin  in  this  place. 

That  end  next  the  nofe  is  called  the  head,  caput,  the 
other  the  tail,  cauda,  of  the  eye-brow. 

The  ufe  of  the  eye-brow  is  partly  to  break  the  rays  of  light 
defeending  from  above,  that  they  may  not  dart  too  ftrongly 
into  the  eyes  ; and  partly  to  be  a fereen  to  the  eyes  from 
fweat,  duft,  or  other  matters  defeending  from  the  fore- 
head 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees,  whereon 


beafts  feed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  brouce,  and  brut* 
le  ; probably  from  the  'French  brout,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Browse  more  properly  denotes  the  food  which  deer  find 
in  young  copfes,  continually  fpringing  anew. 

Browse,  heajls  of,  or  Bao\vsiNG-^frt/?x,  a denom.ination 
including  all  of  the  fallow  kind,  as  the  deer,  roe-buck,  rupi* 
capra,  &c. 

Browse-woo^/,  the  fame  with  fpray  or  hrufhwood. 

BROWTING,  Brouter,  among  the  French  Cardenersy 
fignifies  breaking  off  the  tips  of  the  fluider  branches  of  trees, 
when  too  long  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength. 

BROYE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Swiflerland,,  which 
rifes  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  traverfes  lake  Morat,  and 
iffuing  from  thence,  and  winding  through  a marlhy  plain, 
difeba'-ges  itfelf  into  the  lake  of  Neufchatel. 

BROYLE,  a harbour,  cape,  and  fcttlement  on  the  call 
fide  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  ; 15  miles  N.  E.  from 
the  fettlement  of  Aquafort,  and  30  S.  W.from  St.John, 
the  capital.  N.  lat.  47°  7'.  W.  long.  52“  36'. 

BROZZO,  a town  oi  Italy,  in  the  principality  of  Pied- 
mont ; 25  miles  N.  of  Turin. 

BRSESKIE,  or  Brsestz,  or  Brzesk.  See  BrzesK. 

BRSEST,  a town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a palatinate  of 
that  name,  in  the  province  of  Cajavia;  80  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Warfaw.  It  is  fituated  in  a m-irlhy  plain,  and  furrounded  with 
a wall,  rampart, and  moat.  N.  lat.  gi'.  E.  long.  19°  35’. 

BRUA,  a river  of  Iceland,  flowing  from  the  fouth  to  the 
norh. 

BRUANT,  in  Ornithology  See  Emberiza  Citrinella. 

Bruant  del’ If ede Bourbon.  SccEmberiz A Borbonica 

BRUARIA  Turbaria.  See  Turbary. 

BRUC2EUS,  Henry,  in  Biography,  fon  of  Gerard,  one 
of  the  magiftrates  of  Aloft,  in  Flanders,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  the  year  1531.  Having  paffed  through  the  ufual 
fchool-education,  in  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  he  was 
fent  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  the  mathematics  for  fome 
years ; then  turning  his  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  he 
went  to  Boulogne,  and  having  completed  his  ftudies,  and 
taken  bis  degree  of  doftor,  be  travelled,  for  his  further  im- 
provement, over  a great  part  of  France.  At  Paris,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Adrian  Turneby  and  Peter 
Ramus.  Returning  to  Aloft,  he  was  made  phyfician  and 
principal  magiftrate  of  the  city.  As  he  had  become  a con- 
vert to  Lutheranifm,  he  readily  accepted  the  invitation  of 
John  Albert,  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  to  fettle  at  Roftock, 
where  he  might  with  fafety  proftfs  liis  religion.  He  was 
here  appointed  profeffor  in  mathematics,  and  foon  became 
popular  alfo  as  a phyfician.  After  refiding  here  25  years,  he 
was  feized  with  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  December 
31ft,  1593.  His  works  are,  “ Propofitiones  de  Morbo  Gal- 
lico,”4to.  1569.  Herecommends  beginningthe  cure  with  the 
decoftion  of  guiacum  ; that  not  fucceeding,to  have  recourfe 
to  mercurial  inundlions.  “ De  Scorbuto  Propofitiones,  de 
quibus  publice  difputandum  eft,”  Roftoeb.  1589,  and  again 
1591,  8vo.  Tney  are  printed  with  Eugalenus,  “ Liber  Ob- 
fervationum  de  Scorbuto,”  Lipfiae,  1614,  &c.  He  attributes 
the  origin  of  the  difeafe  to  feeding  on  dried  and  faked  meat, 
and  to  living  in  a cold  and  damp  atmofphere.  “ Ep’ftolae  de 
variis  Rebus  et  Argumentis  naedicis,  cum  Smetii  Mifcellaneis,’* 
Francof.  8vo.  1618.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

BRUCCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  Pnneipatro  Citra  ; 13  miles  W.  of 
Policaftro. 

BRUCE,  James,  in  Biography,  was  among  the  moft 
celebrated  of  our  modern  travellers  ; and  it  appears  at  pre- 
fent, as  if  the  general  credit  of  his  narrative  would  furvivc 
thofe  prejudicesj  under  which  it  has  long  laboured  from  the 

fup- 
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fuppofeJ  improbability  of  certain  fafts  altogether  repugnant 
to  European  habits  and  opinions. 

'He  was  born  at  Kinnaird  houfe,  near  Falkirk,  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  .1730.  Hia  defcent  was  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable; on  thq  female  fide,  to  his  own  inexpreflible  grati- 
fication, connecting  itfelf  even  with  royalty.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  where  his  proficiency  is  faid  to  have  been 
highly  creditably  to  his  talents.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  u^iiverfity  of' Edinburgh,  where  he  became  a 
law  ftudent.  Circumftances,  not  neceflary  to  the  elucidation 
of  his  public  yharafter,  occafioned  him  to  alter  his  views, 
and  enter  into  partnerfhip  with  a wine-merchant  in  London, 
whofe  daughter  he  married.  His  wife  died  in  lefsthan  a 
twelvemonth,  when  be  went  abroad,  and  did  not  return,  till 
recalled  by  the  death  of  his  father.  The  eftate  of  Kinnaird 
devolved  tohi(n,  and  he  now  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
appearing  in  public  life.  The  firft  overtures  of  political  em- 
ployment ended  in  difappointment  to  the  adventurer ; but 
lord  Halifax  procured  him  the  confulftiip  at  Algiers ; a fitu- 
ation  which  he  hoped  would  facilitate  the  projeCt  he  already 
entertained,  of  penetrating  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  went 
to  Algiers  in  1763,  where  he  ftudied  the  oriental  languages 
with  much  diligence.  He  likewife  prepared  himfelf  for  his 
great  expedition  by  what  may  comparatively  be  confidered  as 
AoOTf  travels,  of  which  he  oeverpublilhedany  account,  through 
Afia  Minor,  the  iflands  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  other 
contiguous  countries.  Some  of  his  drawings  on  this  expe- 
dition are  in  the  king’s  library  at  Kew.  The  oftentatious 
traveller  has  characterized  this  prefent  as  “ the  moll  magnifi- 
cent ever  made  in  that  line  by  a fubjeCl  to  his  fovereign,”. 
He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  had  very  juft  ideas  of  his  fove- 
reign’s  dignity,  as  well  as  very  high  ones  of  his  own  ; for, 
when  the  Bey  of  Cairo  defired  to  fee  him,  and,  after  a long 
converfation,  ordered  him  a purfe  of  fequins,  covered  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  Mr.  Bruce  accepted  of  one  orange  only, 
but  pofitively  refufed  the  money,  The  bey  requefted  to 
know  the  reafon.  “ I am,”  faid  Mr.  Bruce,  “ an  Englilh- 
man,  and  the  fervant  of  the  greateft  king  in  Europe  ; it  is 
not  the  cuftom  of  ray  country  to  receive  pecuniary  gratui- 
ties from  foreign  princes  without  the  approbation  of  our  fo- 
vereign.’’ The  bey  being  himfelf  a fovereign,  was  far 
from  being  difpleafed  with  the  elevated  fentiment  of  the 
cxcufe. 

It  was  in  June,  1768,  that  he  commenced  his  great  jour- 
ney to  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  He  failed  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Cairo,  which  he  left  in  December 
of  the  fame  year,  embarking  on  the  Nile,  and  navigating  as 
far  as  Sycne.  He  palled  through  Arabia  Deferta  and  Arabia 
Fv-lix,  making  various  excurfions  into  the  latter  country. 
His  embarkation  on  the  Redfea  took  place  in  1769,  and  in 
.September  he  arrived  at  a fmall  ifland  on  the  frontiers  of 
Abyffinia.  In  November  he  gained  an  entrance  into  the 
kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Gondar,  the  capital,  in  1770. 

I he  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  his  ad- 
ventures, multifarious  and  oftentimes  extraordinary  as  they 
were.  For  a topographical  and  hiftorical  account  of  Abyf- 
finia,  we  mull  refer  to  that  head  in  the  prefent  work.  In 
November,  1770,  he  arrived  at  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  A 
confiderable  degree  of  fufpicion  has  been  thrown  on  his  whole 
narration  by  the  triumph  with  which  he  congratulates  him- 
felf on  having  made  a difcovery  that  had  eluded  all  prior 
refearch,  when  it  is  now  generally  underftood  that  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Jefuits  had  been  at  thofe  very  fountains  before  him. 
If  he  was  acquainted  with  that  fadl,  his  vanity  in  that  in- 
Kance  certainly  triumphed  over  his  veracity  ; but  it  does 
not  feem  necelTarily  to  follow  that  the  whole  muft  be  treated 
w a romance.  After  all,  though  the  intereft  of  every  jour- 


ney fhould'be  pointed  by  fome  determinate  objeA,  the  reader 
will  probably  be  much  more  engaged  by  the  detail  of  circum- 
ftances, and  the  delineation  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  than  in 
a dry  controverfy,  whether  or  not  the  traveller  did  really  dif- 
cover  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  In  this  point  of  view,  tra- 
velling may  be  compared  with  fporting  ; the  exercife  is  of 
much  more  value  than  the  game. 

On  his  return  to  Gondar,  he  found  Abyffinia  in  a ftate 
of  civil  war.  He  engaged  on  the  part  of  the  reigning 
prince,  whofe  favour  w^as  attended  with  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a pofitive  refufal  to  part  with  him.  The  plea  of  ill 
health,  however,  procured  his  releafe,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  177c,  The  diftrefs  to  which 
he  was  reduced  in  this  journey  was  extreme.  Flia  camels 
all  perilhed  ; and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  drawings, 
papers,  and  inftriiments,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  re- 
trieved. He  arrived  at  Cairo  with  much  difficulty,  and  the 
Infs  of  nearly  all  his  retinue.  He  palled  f.me  time  with 
Buffon  in  France,  and  returned  to  England  in  1773. 

He  retired  to  Kinnaird  lor  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
for  a long  time  negledled  the  gratificatson  of  public  curiofity  = 
His  time  was  occupied  by  the  circumftances  attending  a fe- 
cond  marriage,  the  improvement  of  the  wafte  lands  on  his 
paternal  eftate,  and  the  formation  of  a mufeum,  enriched 
with  Arabic  and  Abyffinian  manuferipts,  and  various  curio- 
fitics  both  natural  and  artificial.  His  work  appeared  in 
1790,  in  5 volumes  4to.  It  was  eagerly  read;  but  an  air 
of  vanity  and  arrogance  pervading  the  ftyle,  feems  to  have 
infpired  the  public  with  a difpofition  to  fevere  criticifm  and 
incredulity,  which  the  confirmation  of  many  fails  by  fubfe- 
quent  travellers  has  already  in  fome  meafure  checked.  Mr. 
Bruce  died  in  April,  1794,  in  confeqnence  of  a fall  in  coh- 
duiling  fome  company  down  flairs,  w'hich  at  the  time  did 
not  threaten  fuch  fatal  confequenccf. 

Mr.  Bruce’s  figure  was  above  the  common  fize  ; his  limbs 
athletic,  but  well  proportioned  ; his  complexion  fanguine  : 
his  countenance  manly  and  good  tempered;  and  his  manners 
eafy  and  polite.  The  whole  outward  man  was  fuch  as  to 
announce  a charailer  well  calculated  to  contend  with  the 
many  difficulties  and  trying  occafions,  which  fo  extraordinary 
a journey  could  not  but  have  thrown  in  his  way.  His  inter- 
nal charafters,  the  features  of  his  underftanding  and  difpo- 
fition, feem  in  a great  meafure  to  have  correfponded  with 
thefe  outward  lineaments.  As  a country  gentleman,  though 
not  without  a tinflure  of  haughtinefs,  he  exhibited  the  ele- 
gance of  a man  of  falhion,  and  the  hofpitality  of  a Briton. 

Bruce’s  IJland^  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea, 
on  the  C 'aft  of  Abyffinia.  N.  lat.  23°  42'.  E.  long.  35°  50'. 
The  fouth  of  it  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the  north  low  and 
terminating  in  a floping  bank.  Bruce  gave  it  his  own  name. 

Bruce  Hill,  a confiderable  mountain  in  the  fouth-weft- 
ern  part  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  Ireland,  from  which  the 
river  Erne  takes  its  rife  ; J I miles  S.S.  W.of  Cavan. 

BRUCEA,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  James  Bruce,  who 
brought  the  feeds  into  England  from  Abyffinia).  Schreb. 
1508,  Jufl.  373.  La  Marck.  Bofe.  diacia  tetran- 

dria.  Nat.  Ord.  Terebintacea.  Jufl.  Gen.  Char.  i.  Barren 
flowers.  Cal.  perianth  four-cleft,  flat,  villous ; fegments 
lanceolate,  acute,  fpreading.  Cor.  petals  four,  lanceolate, 
acute,  ciliate,  fpreading,  fcarcely  larger  than  the  calyx. 
Ned.  placed  on  the  receptacle,  flat,  four-lobed  ; the  lobes 
obloletely  emarginate,  oppofite  to  the  petals.  Siam,  fila- 
ments four,  upright,  fhort,  oppofite  to  the  fcgments  of  the 
calyx,  inferted  on  the  receptacle  between  the  lobes  of  the 
neftary.  Anthers  roundifh.  2.  Fertile  flowers.  Cal.  and 
Cor.  as  in  the  former.  Ned.  the  inner  margin  of  the 
receptacle  thickened,  four-lobed  ; lobes  emarginate. 

Siam, 
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'Stam.  filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  on  the 
outfide  of  the  divifions  of  the  ne£lary,  thread-lhaped, 
thicker  towards  the  fummit,  rather  fharp,  a little  Ihorterthan 
the  petals ; anthers  none.  Pifl-  g’erms  four,  foperior,  ovate, 
compreffcd  on  the  inner  fide  ; tfyles  awl-fliapcd,  rcflexed,  in- 
cumbent on  the  Qfermens  ; fli^mas  (harp.  Pericarp  unknown 
(Schreb.) ; capfules  four  ( L’Heretier. ) d'eiv/j  fingle. 

Effen.  Char.  Ca/.  four-cleft.  Csr.  four-petalled.  Peri'c. 
four,  one-feeded. 

Species.  Vt.ferruglnea,  L’Heretier  ; aniic^yfenterica,  Bruce. 
(Bruce,  V.  69.  L’Heretier,  PI.  10.  La  March,  PI.  Sio,) 
A (hrub  of  the  middling  fize.  upright.  Branches  ieiVJ, 

alternate,  fp'eading,  (traight,  leafy  at  the  fummit,  with 
broad  fears  below  left  by  the  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  crowded, 
crowning  the  extremity  of  the  branch  ; lower  ones  pendent, 
a foot  long,  unequally  pinnated,  on  round,  tomentofe,  ru- 
fous petioles.  Leajlefs  eleven  or  thirteen,  on  fhort  petioles, 
obiong-ovate,  entire,  acuminate,  veined,  villous.  Spikes  of 
flowers  axillary,  linear,  tomentofe,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
leaves.  Flowers  on  the  common  peduncle  w'horled  in  fiiort 
fpikelets  or  bunches,  of  an  herbaceous  colour  tinged  with 
red  or  ruffet. 

The  male  plant  began  to  flower  in  the  ftove  of  the  Paris 
botanic  garden,  in  May  and  June,  i}8o  or  1781,  when  it 
was  between  two  and  three  feet  high.  The  female  plant 
has  flowered  in  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1775.  The  root  is  ufed  in  Abyflinia  as  a fpec.fic 
in  the  dyfentery.  It  is  a plain,  fimple  bitter,  without  any 
refinoiis  or  aromatic  tafte. 

Olf.  The  figure  in  Bruce’s  Travels  is  monoecious. 

BRUCH,  or  Broich,  in  Geography,  a ligniory  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg,  about 
4 leagues  in  circuit,  deriving  us  name  from  a caftle,  4 miles 
E.  of  Duifburg. 

Bruch,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne,  and  diftrii^l  of  Nerac  ; 5 miles  N.N.E. 
of  Nerac. 

BRUCHHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Hoya ; 5 miles  W.  of  Hoya. 

BRUCHIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Alexan- 
dria. 

BRUCHSAL,  in  Geography,  a pretty  fmall  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  tlie  Upper  Rhine,  and  bilhopric  of 
Spire,  feated  on  the  Salza  ; where  the  bifhop  has  a handfome 
palace,  and  an  arfenal ; 1 1 miles  S.E.  of  Spire,  and  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Philipfburg.  In  its  vicinity  is  a very  large  falt- 
work ; and  the  furrounding  country  has  many  fpaci- 
ous  forefts,  which,  however,  are  interfered  by  feveral  well 
cultivated  vales.  Thefe  woods,  the  timber  of  which  is 
carried  to  Holland  by  the  Rhine,  conftitute  the  principal 
revenue  of  the  courts  of  Spire  and  Carlfrugh. 

BRUCHUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
infedts,  with  filiform  antennas,  equal  filiform  feelers,  and 
acuminated  lip.  Gmel.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  pifi, 
umbeilatarum,  robinis,  gibbofus,  fcabrofus,  clathratus,  ca- 
cao, undatus,  thevobromatis,  marginalis,  canalis,  bipundlatus, 
varius,  gleditfchise,  fpinofus, baftris,  rufipes,  granarius,  cifti, 
abdpminalis,  feminarius,  maculatus,  mimofe,  ferraticornis, 
pedtinicornis. — B.  abdominalis  is  a native  of  India.  It  is 
black  : abdomen  cinereous,  and  without  fpots  ; anterior  legs 
tefticeous.  Fabricius. 

BRUCIOLI,  Antony,  in  Biography,  zw  Italian  writer, 
was  born  at  Florence  about  the  clofe  or  the  i^^th  century  ; 
and  having  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  againft.  cardinal  Julio 
de  Medici,  he  was  obliged  to  feek  refuge  in  France,  w’hence 
he  returned  on  the  expulfion  of  the  Medici  family  in  1527  ; 
but  being  fufpedlcd  of  herefy,  on  account  of  the  fretdom 
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v/ith  which  he  fpoke  of  monks  and  priefta,  he  left  Florence 
in  1529,  and  repaired  to  Venice,  where,  in  1532,  he  piib- 
lifhed  his  Italian  verfion  of  the  Bible,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France.  This  verfion  was  accom- 
panied with  an  ample  commentary  in  7 volumes  folio  ; con- 
taining fome  ftridtu  res,  which  excited  a fufpicion,  that  the 
author  had  imbibed  fome  of  the  principles  of  the  reformers. 
Although  he  pretended  that  he  had  tranflated  diredfiy  from 
the  originals,  father  Simon  demonftrated  that  he  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  he  had  generally  ufed 
the  Latin  verfion  of  Pagninus.  His  work  was  coademned 
by  the  Catholics,  but  approved  and  encouraged  by  the  Re- 
formers ; feveral  editions  of  it  were  printed,  the  laft  of  which 
is  that  of  Venice  in  1546 — 48,  3 voh.  folio.  Brucioli  lived 
at  Venice,  without  moleftation  ; and  employed  himfelf  in  a 
variety  of  literary  works.  Befides  Italian  tranflations  of 
Pliny’s  natural  hifto.'‘y,  and  of  feveral  pieces  of  Ariftotle  and 
Cicero,  and  editions,  with  notes,  of  Petrarch  and  Boccacio, 
he  publiftied  a folio  volume  of  Dialogues.”  Aretine 
writing  to  him  in  1342,  fays,  “ Are  you  not  fatisfied  with 
having  compofed  more  volumes  than  you  are  years  old  ; and 
with  having  fpread  your  name  through  the  whole  world  ?” 
He  was  ftill  living  in  1554.  Nouv,  Didl.  Hill.  Gen. 
Biog-. 

BRUCK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Culmbach,  feated  on  the 
Rednitz. 

Bruck.  or  Brugg,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auftria,  fituate  on  the  river  Leyta.  In  the  en- 
virons of  this  town  afparagus  grows  fpontaneoufly  without 
culture.  It  is  diftant  23  miles  E.  from  Baden,  and  20 
E.S.E.  from  Vienna. 

Bruck,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  andeleftarate  of  Saxony  ; 10  rni.csS.  W.  of  Potzdam. 

Bruck . or  Pruck,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria  and  Upper  Palatinate  ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ratis- 
bon.  See  Pruck. 

BRUCKENAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bifhopric  of  Fulda  ; 14  miles  S.  of 
Fulda. 

BRUCKER,  John-James,  in  Biography,  a learned  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  was  born  Jan.  22,  1696,  at  Auglhmg, 
and  educated  at  Jena,  where,  in  1718,  he  took  his  degree 
of  matter  of  arts.  In  1720  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity;  in  1724  he  became  reftor  at  Kafbeueren;  and  in 
1731,  he  was  chofen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin.  At  Augfburg  he  was  afterwards  paftor  of  St. 
Ulric’s  church,  and  fenior  minifter;  and  died  there  in  1770, 
Among  his  works  are  the  following,  viz.  Tentamen  In- 
troduftionis  in  Hiftoriam  Dodlrinae  de  Ideis,”  Jena,  17 19, 
4to.;  Meditationes  Philofophicx  de  faifa  virtute  exempio 
Alexandri  magni  illuftrata,”  Ibid.  1720,410.;  “ Hiitoria 
Philofophica  Dodtrinx  de  Ideis,”  Augfb.  1723,  Svo.;  De 
Vita  et  Scriptis  Cl.  Etringeri,”  Ibid.  1 72 A,  8eo  ; “ Otium 
Viudelicum,  five  Meletematum  Hiftorico-philoi  iphicorum 
Triga,”  Ibid.  1721,  Svo  “ Hhtoria  Vitx  Adolphorum 
Occoniim,”  Lipf  1734,  4to.;  “Differtalio  Epiltol  de  Vita 
Hier.  Wolfii,”  Ibid.  1739,  4*^0.;  “ De  Hoelchdh  Mciiis 
in  Rem  Literariam,”  Ibid.  1739,  4to.;  “ Inftituticnes  R' 
torix  Philofophicx,”  Ibid.  1727,  Svo.  and  1756,  4:0.  h ‘t 
the  moft  important  work,  to  which  he  owes  his  chi  r-pui-;^ 
tion,  in  his  “ Hilloria  Critica  Philofophix,”  pubdhef  at 
Leipfic  between  the  years  1742  and  1744,  in  fourhirg.  volumes 
4to.  and  re-printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1767,  wit'  i ige  im. 
provements  and  additions,  in  6 vols.  410.  To  Dr.  EiH  ein  i^!<» 
Englifh  reader  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  abr.dg- , tr 
tion  of  this  comprehenfive  and  learned  work,  pubinri-d  in 
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J7^i,  in  2 vols.  4tc.  In  this  inftruAIve  work  the  author 
comprifes  the  hiftory  of  philofophy  under  three  periods  : 
the  yfty?!  commencing'  from  the  eariieft  times,  and  extending 
to  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  comprehends  the  Bar- 
baric and  the  Grecian  philofophy  : the/>eW,  from  the  de-. 
dine  of  the  Roman  republic  to  the  revival  of  letters,  com- 
prehends the  philofophy  of  the  Romans,  the  oriental  philo- 
fophy,  that  of  the  Jews,  that  of  the  Saracens  or  Arabians, 
and  that  of  the  Cnriftians ; and  the  third  period,  from  the 
revival  of  letters  to  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century,  in- 
c udes  attempts  to  reitore  and  correft  the  Seftarian  philo- 
fophy, attempts  to  introduce  new  methods  of  philofoohifing, 
and  attempts  to  improve  philofophy  in  the  true  Ecledlic 
method. 

BRUCKLAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Reus } 8 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Grcitz. 

BRUCKMAN,  Francis-Ernest,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Hclmftadt,  in  1697,  and,  having  completed  his 
ftudies,  was  created  doAor  in  medicine,  at  the  univerfuy 
there,  in  the  year  1721.  As  his  tafte  inclined  him  to  bo- 
tany, he  travelled  over  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and  a great  part 
of  Germany,  examining  and  colleAing  plants  indigenous  to 
thofe  countries,  and  other  natural  produftions.  In  return 
for  his  communications  to  the  Academia  Nat.  Curiof.  and 
of  Berlin ; he  was  made  correfponding  member  of  thofe  focie- 
ties.  Having  finifhed  his  travels,  he  fettled  at  Bruiifwick, 
where  he  continued  in  rtqueft  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  2ift,  1753-  When  young,  and  before  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  doftor,  he  publiflied,  Specimen  Bo- 
tanicum,  exbibens  fungos  fubterraneos,  vulgo  tubera  terrae 
diftos,”  Helmft.  1720,  4to,  with  engravings-  He  con- 
fidered  the  black  fpots  on  the  bark  as  feeds.  In  1727, 
“ Opufcula  Medico  botanica,”  4tc.  Brunfwick.  la  this 
he  treats  of  the  medical  qualities  of  various  vegetable  pro- 
duftions,  among  others  of  coffee,  the  ufe  of  which  he  con- 
demns. “ Epillolae  Itinerarise,”  containing  his  obfervations 
on  vegetable  and  other  natural  produdlions,  collefted  during 
his  travels.  The  epiftles  are  300  in  number,  the  firft  cen- 
tury was  publifhed  in  1742;  the  two  laft  in  1749,  4to. 
They  contain  a great  body  of  ufeful  information.  The 
titles  of  a few  of  the  epiftles  follow,  for  the  reft,  or  fuch  of 
them  as  are  mod  curious,  confult  Haller’s  Bib.  Botan. 
“ De  Terreftricole,  fcu  Phallo  “ De  Alga  Saccharifera 
“ Animadverfiones  in  Ptfonis  et  Boetii  Libros “ De 
Mufcis  nondum  defcriplis “ De  Melone  Aquiformi 
“ De  Solani  tuberos,  radice  infantem  referenle  5”  “ De 
Ufu  Cort'cts  Sambuci  io  Hydrope,”  &c.  &c.  Haller.  Bib. 
Bot.  and  Chiriirg.  Eloy.  Di6t.  Hift. 

BRUCKOBEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Hanau  Munzen- 
berg  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Hanau. 

BRUCTERII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Ger- 
many, placed  by  moft  geographers  next  to  the  Frifii,  be- 
tween the  Amifia,  now  the  Ema,  and  the  lake  Flevus,  now 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  They  were  powerful  and  warlike  ; but 
before  the  time  when  Tacitus  wrote,  (fee  Germ.  37.)  that 
is,  before  Trajan’s  fecond  confuKliip,  they  had  been  extir- 
pated by  their  neighbours,  who  had  confpired  againft  them  ; 
and  their  place  was  occupied  by  the  Charnavi  and  Angri- 
varii.  Th:y  were  conquered  by  Drufus  in  a naval  fight,  on 
occafion  of  his  firft  German  campaign;  again  by  Tibe- 
rius in  the  4th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era ; and  afterwards, 
A.  D.  14  and  13,  by  Germanicus.  In  the  year  69  they 
joined  Civilis  in  hts  attack  upon  the  Romans.  Towards  the 
commenctmentof  the  4th  century,  Conftantine,  having  paffed 
the  Rhine,  entered  their  country  and  laid  it  wafte  with  fire 
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and  fword.  Their  villages  were  burnt,  their  cattle  flaugh- 
tcred,  their  men  and  women  maffacred,  and  thofe  that 
efcaped  the  fword,  and  were  made  prifoners,  met  with  a flill 
more  cruel  fate.  As  he  judged  them  incapable  of  ever  per- 
forming any  really  uftful  fervice,  on  account  of  their  per- 
fidy and  invincible  ferocity,  they  were  condemned  to  the 
fame  puniftiment  as  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  whom  he  had 
vanquiflied,  and  delivered  to  wild  beads,  whofe  favage  diC- 
poficion  tbev  imitated. 

BRUDUS,  Et»tANUEL,  in  Biography,  {ovlqI  the  phyfi- 
ciaa  Dionyfius,  of  Paris,  praftifed  medicine  for  fome  years 
in  England,  He  publifhed,  in  1544,  at  Venice,  “ De 
Ratione  Vidtus  in  fingulis  Febribus  ad  Anglos,”  8vo.  It 
is  a thick  and  bulky  volume,  and  has  been  feveral  times  re- 
printed, once  by  Gefner,  in  1555.  He  appears  to  have 
read  the  old  Greek  and  Arabian  writers  with  attention,  and 
to  have  drawn  his  dodfrine  principally  froth  them.  Too 
flendcr  a diet  fhould  not  be  given  to  the  Englifh  in  fevers, 
but  care  fhould  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  ftrength  of  the 
patients.  This  fhould  be  done  in  all  fevers,  of  which  he 
deferibes  the  different  ftages,  with  the  treatment  in  each. 
He  is  every  where  prolix,  but  fome  good  pradlical  rules  may 
be  deduced.  “ Dialogus  circa  quafdam  Queftiones  in  Me- 
dicina,”  4to.  without  date.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

BRUEGEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Upper  Guelder- 
land  ; IO  miles  S.E.  of  Venloo. 

BRUEHL,  Walter,  or  Braut,  in  Biography,  a Ger- 
man phyfician,  publifhed  in  1579,  Antw.  fol.  ” Praxis  Me- 
dica,  Theotica  et  Empirica,  familiariffima,  in  qua  morbo- 
rum  iiiternorum  cognitio,  et  curatio  traditur.”  The 
work,  though  little  noticed  now,  was  in  much  eftimation, 
as  appears  by  its  having  paffed  through  eight  editions,  the 
laft  printed  at  Venice  in  i6o2,  8vo.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
earl  of  Huntington,  which  makes  it  probable  the  author  had 
been  in  this  country.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Praft.  Eloy  Di£t. 
Hift. 

BRUEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ; 12  miles 
N.E.  of  Schwerin. 

Brughl,  or  Brugl,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  deflorate  of  Cologn  ; 6 
miles  S.  of  Cologn. 

BRUE'RE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  and  diftrift  of  St.  Amand,  feated  on  the  Cher;  jf 
league  N.W,  of  St.  Amand. 

BRUEYS,  David-Augustin,  in  Biography,  a French 
writer,  was  born  of  a proteftant  family,  at  Aix,  in  1640, 
and  educated  for  the  bar , but  his  inclination  to  controverfial 
theology  ltd  him  to  abandon  the  profeffion  of  an  advocate  ; 
and,  in  1682,  he  publiflied  an  anfwer  to  bifliop  Boffuet’s 
expofition  of  the  doftrinc  of  the  church.  The  bifliop,  how- 
ever, converted  him  to  the  catholic  faith  ; and  after  he  had 
buried  his  wife,  he  entered  into  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  the  champion  of  popery  againft  Ju- 
rieu,  Lenfant,  and  other  proteftant  divines.  Of  the  fince- 
rity  of  his  converfion  his  fubfequent  condufl  afforded  fome 
ground  of  fufpicion  ; as  he  diverted  his  attention  from  theo- 
logy and  devoted  it  to  dramatic  fubjefls.  Accordingly  he 
compofed  feveral  pieces  for  the  ftage,  fome  of  which  were 
written  in  conjuflion  with  his  friend  Palaprat.  Of  thefe 
the  moft  celebrated  are  the  comedy  of  ” Le  Grondeur,” 
(the  Grumbler),  which  Voltaire  prefers  to  all  the  lighter 
pieces  of  Moliere,  and  a revived  ancient  piece,  called 
“ L’Avocat  Patelin,”  diftinguiflied  for  its  humourous  fim- 
plicity.  At  a more  advanced  age  he  again  refumed  theolo- 
gical controverfy,  and  wrote  “ The  Hiftory  of  Fanaticifin 
in  our  own  times,”  relating  to  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the 
4 CevenDes> 
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Cevennes.  The  Abbe  Brueys,  as  he  was  iifually  fiyled, 
died  at  Montpellier  in  173,3.  His  dramatic  works  were  col» 
lefted  into  3 vols.  in  1735.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hid. 

BRUFF,  in  Geography^  a fmall  poll  and  market  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ; fltuate  on  the  road 
from  Cork  to  Limerick  ; 12  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city,  and 
106  mi’es  S.  W.  of  Dublin. 

BRUFFIER,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee,  aaddillriA  of  Montaigu  ; 13  leagues  E.N.E. 
of  Montaign. 

BRUGD,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Squalus  Maximus, 
great  Jhark. 

BRUGES,  John  of,  in  Biography.  See  Eyck. 

Bruges,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  diftriA  of  Pau  ; 4 leagues 
S.  of  Pan. 

Bruges,  once  a commercial,  flourifhing,  and  populous 
city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  a bifliop’s  fee,  and 
now,  fince  the  French  revolution,  the  capital  of  a dillridl,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lys,  which  is  divided  into  five  parts  ; 
the  firft  part  containing,  according  to  Tinfeau’s  ftatiftical 
view  of  France,  9508  inhabitants,  the  canton  14,444,  and 
its  territory  comprehending  207^  kiliometres,  and  five  com- 
munes : the  fecond  part  includes  7049,  and  its  canton  13,022 
inhabitants;  its  territory  comprehends  70  kiliometres, 
and  4 communes:  the  third  part  contains  7353,  and  the 
canton  13,896  inhabitants;  its  territory  includes  105  kilio- 
metres, and  7 communes : the  fourth  part  contains  6796, 
and  its  canton  14,320  inhabitants;  its  territory  compre- 
hends 107I  kiliometres,  and  ii  communes:  and  the  fifth 
part  contains  2821,  and  its  canton  11,974  inhabitants ; its 
territory  includes  147!  kiliometres,  and  12  communes.  Ac- 
cording to  this  fiatement  the  population,  of  Bruges  amounts 

3d>700  perfons  ; but  others,  by  a more  moderate  compu- 
tation, eftimate  the  number  at  20,000.  Bruges  is  about  a 
league  and  a half  in  circumference  ; is  advantageoufly  Gtuated 
for  commerce,  about  8 miles  from  the  fea ; and  communi- 
cates, by  means  of  navigable  canals,  with  Ghent,  Oftend, 
Nieuport,  Fumes,  Damme,  Sluys,  &c.  As  the  adjacent 
country  is  nearly  level,  the  water  about  it  has  no  perceptible 
current ; but  it  is  eafily  changed  in  half  an  hour’s  time,  by 
opening  the  fluices,  and  difeharging  it  into  the  fea.  Ac- 
cording to  Guiccardini,  this  city  was  firft  founded  about  the 
year  760 ; and  took  its  name  from  a bridge  called  “ Brug- 
ftock,”  in  its  vicinity,  between  Oudembourg  and  Radcm- 
bourg  or  Ardembourg,  which  are  two  maritime  towns,  faid 
to  have  had  confiderable  commerce  in  this  country,  till  they 
were  ruined  by  the  Danes  or  Normans.  Out  of  the  ruins 
of  Oudembourg  was  built  the  original  town  or  caftle  of 
Bruges.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  Bruges  was  the 
greateft  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Navigation  was  then  fo 
imperfedt,  that  a voyage  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean could  not  be  performed  in  one  fummer;  and, 
therefore,  it  became  necelTary  to  eflablilh  a magazine  or 
llorehoufe  about  midway  between  the  commercial  cities  in 
the  North  and  thofe  in  Italy.  Bruges  was  feledled  as  the 
moft  convenient  ftation  ; and  this  choice  of  courfe  intro- 
duced  vaft  wealth  into  the  Low  Countries.  Bruges  was  at 
once  the  ftaplc  for  Englifh  wool ; for  the  woollen  and  linen 
manufadlures  of  the  Netherlands  ; for  the  naval  ftores,  and 
other  bulky  commodities  of  the  North  ; and  for  the  Indian 
commodities,  as  well  as  domeftic  produftions,  imported  by 
the  Italian  ftates.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  in  Indian 
goods,  with  Venice  alone,  appears  from  one  fadl.  In  the 
year  318,  five  Venetian  galeaffes  laden  with  Indian  commo- 
dities arrived  at  Bruges,  in  order  to  difpofe  of  their  cargoes 
at  the  fair.  Thefe  galeaffes  were  vtffcls  of  confiderable  bur- 
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den.  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  enriched  by  its  commerce, 
difplayed  in  their  drefs,  their  buildings,  and  their  mode  of 
living,  fuch  magnificence  as  even  to  mortify  the  pride  and 
excite  the  envy  of  royalty.  To  this  purpofe  wc  may  men- 
tion a fingular  inftance.  In  1301,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  the 
w’ife  of  Philip  le  Bel,  king  ot  France,  having  been  fome 
days  in  Bruges,'  was  fo  much  ftruck  with  the  grandeur  and 
wealth  of  that  city, , and  particularly  with  the  fplendid  ap- 
pearance of  the  wives  of  the  citizens,  that  fhe  was  moved 
(fays  Guiccardini,  Defcrit.  de  Paefi  Bafli,  p.  408,)  by  fe- 
male envy  to  exclaim  with  indignation,  “ I thought  that  I 
had  been  the  only  queen  here,  but  I find  there  are  many 
hundreds  more.”  However,  in  the  year  1487,  this  city,  be- 
come rich  and  alfo  infolent,  in  confequence  of  its  extenfive 
commerce,  had  the  audacity  to  feize  on  Maximilian,  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  kill  fome  of  his  minifters  in  his  prefence. 
This  violent  infult  brought  about  its  ruin  ; for  the  emperor 
Frederick,  father  of  Maximilian,  took  occafion  to  block  np 
Sluys,  its  proper  haven,  by  the  afiiftance  of  Antwerp  and 
Amfterdam,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  envious  of  its 
engroffing  the  whole  trade  of  the  Low  Countries  ; upon 
which  the  commerce  removed  from  Bruges  to  Dort.  and 
from  thence  foon  after  to  Antwerp.  According  to  Thu- 
anus  and  Guiccardini,  it  removed  diredlly  to  Antwerp,  which 
foon  vied  with  Bruges  in  opulence  and  fplendour.  “ Tdl 
this  time  (fays  bifliop  Huet,  in  his  “ Memoirs  of  the  Dutch 
trade,”)  there  was  fcarce  a nation  in  Europe,  how  incon- 
fiderable  foever,  that  bad  not  their  proper  mercantile  maga- 
zine or  ftore-houfe  at  Bruges,  and  a company  or  faftory 
there  refiding ; as  the  Englilh,  French,  Scots,  Caftilians, 
Portuguefe.  thofe  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Bifcay,  Venice, 
Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca.  Milan,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  all  the  Hanfe  towns.”  The  penfionary,  l5e 
Wit,  in  his  “ Interett  of  Holland,”  accounts  in  a fomewhat 
different  manner  for  the  lofs  of  its  commerce,  which  Bruges 
fuffained.  He  fays,  that  the  fiffieries  and  manufaftures  of 
the  Netherlands  increafed  more  and  more,  together  with  the 
traffic  by  fea  to  Bruges,  which  lailed  till  the  year  1482, 
when  Flanders  had  wars  with  the  archduke  Maximilian, 
about  the  guardianfhip  of  his  fon  and  his  dominions,  which 
continued  for  ten  years.  In  the  mean  time,  Sluys,  the 
fea-port  of  Bruges,  being  moft  dillurbed,  thofe  of  Ant- 
werp and  Amfterdam,  in  order  to  draw  the  trade  to  their 
own  cities,  aflifted  the  archduke  in  his  unbridled  tyranny 
and  barbarous  deftrudlion  of  that  country,  and  thereby  re- 
gained his  favour,  and  attained  their  own  ends.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  decline  of  its  commerce,  Bruges,  having  a com- 
munication with  the  fea  from  Oftend  by  means  of  a navi- 
gable canal,  is  ftill  a place  of  confiderable  trade  ; and  has 
various  manufadtures  of  broad  fays,  baize,  and  other  wool, 
lens. 

Bruges  was  formerly  in  the  diocefe  of  Tournay ; but  in 
*559'  ” eredled  into  a biffiopric,  by  Philip  11.  king  of 
Spam,  fubjedl  to  the  archbiffiop  of  Malices.  In  1430,  Phi- 
lip the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  inftituted  at  Bruges  the 
order  of  the  golden  fleece.  The  parts  about  the  city  which 
belong  to  this  order  are  crdled  “ Franc  of  Bruges,”  and 
contain  37  villages,  and  accordingly  enjoy  certain  immuni- 
ties. The  ftreets  of  Bruges,  which  arc  about  260  in  num- 
ber, are  fpacious,  and  the  houfes,  though  old,  well  built ; 
it  has  feven  gates,  and  fix  grand  markets  ; but,  having 
neither  fountain  nor  river,  the  city  is  fupplied  with  w'ater 
from  the  rivers  Lys  and  Scheldt,  conveyed  from  Ghent  by 
means  of  pipes.  The  principal  buildings  are  tne  town- 
houfe,  built  in  the  Gothic  manner,  and  fituate  in  the  large 
fquare  called  the  Burg,  the  hails,  the  mint,  See.  At  the 
end  of  the  fquare,  called  the  grand  m.arket,  is  a fine  fteeple, 
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fupported  by  four  pillars,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  533  fteps  in  height,  and  fumifhed 
with  bells  and  chimes,  which  play  a different  tune  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  fide  of  the  great  fquare  is  an 
edifice  ferving  as  a magazine  for  cloth,  built  ever  a canal, 
and  fo  fullained  by  pillars,  that  fmafl  veiTeis  may  pafs  under  it, 
in  order  to  crofs  the  city  from  the  canal  of  Offend  to  that  of 
Gh  lit.  The  fquare  in  which  the  Wednefday’s  market  is 
kept,  conta  ns  feveral  walks  between  rows  of  trees,  and  a 
new  guard  houfe  in  the  middle.  At  Bruges  there  are  feveral 
fine  churches.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Donat, 
but  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
its  (feeple  ferves  as  a fea  mark  for  the  fliips  that  are  coming 
to  Olfend  ; within  it  are  two  tombs  of  gilt  copper,  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence,  and  the  rich  veftments  of  Thomas 
a Becket,  adorned  with  precious  Hones.  In  the  high  altar 
in  the  cathedral  is  a pifture  by  Segers,  viz.  “ The  Adora- 
tion  of  the  Magi,”  which  is  confidertd  by  fir  Joihua  Rey- 
nolds as  one  of  the  belt  of  that  painter’s  works  ; and  in  the 
facrilly  is  a pifture  by  Jean  Van  Eyck,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Cliild,  with  St.  George,  and  the  other  Saints.”  Befides 
the  cathedral  and  two  collegiate  churches,  there  are  five 
parifh  churches,  14  chapels,  and  12  convents  for  men  and 
women.  Bruges  has  alfo  feveral  alms-houfes  and  fchools, 
and  it  is  diifinguilhed  by  the  provifion  which  it  affords  for 
widows  and  orphans.  There  are  ftill  remaining  17  palaces 
or  houfes,  that  were  the  ancient  habitations  of  To  many  con- 
fuls  of  trade.  The  magiftracy  of  Bruges  is  compofed  of  two 
burgp-malters,  13  echevins,  12  counfellors,  6 penfionaries, 
and  two  greffiers.  This  city,  which  is  but  indifferently  forti- 
fied, was  unfuccefsfully  bombarded  by  the  Dutch,  July  4, 
1704;  in  1706  it  fubmitted  to  the  allies,  after  the  bat- 
tie  of  Ramifies  ; in  170S  it  was  inverted  by  the  French 
and  obliged  to  furrender ; in  1709  the  allies  re-entered 
it,  by  virtue  of  a capitulation  figned  on  the  capture  of 
Ghent,  Dec.  30,  1709  ; and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1794, 
the  magilfrates  opened  the  gates  to  the  French  troops,  and 
figned  a formal  fubmiffion  to  the  French  republic.  Bruges 
is  8 miles  E.  of  Oftend,  24  N.W.  of  Ghent,  and  46  W. 
of  Antwerp.  N.  lat.  51°  15'.  E.  long.  3°  15'. 

BRUGG,  or  Baucs,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Argow,  feated  on  the  -river  Aar.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  counts  of  Hapfburg,  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; 
the  inhabitants  embraced  the  proteftant  religion  in  1529. 
N.  lat.  47°  23b  E.  long.  8°  5'. 

BRUGGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony;  and  bilhopric  of  Hildefheim,  on  the  caff 
fide  of  the  Leine  ; 4 leagues  S.  W.  from  Hildelheim. 

Bruggen,  or  Bruck,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers,  on  the  Schwalm  ; 6 
miles  N.  E.  of  Ruremond.  On  the  2d  of  March  I793»  a 
battle  was  fought  near  this  town,  between  the  Pruffians,  un- 
der the  command  of  prince  Frederick  of  Brunfwick,  and  the 
French,  in  which  the  latttr  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of 
1300  killed  and  700  prifoners. 

BRUGHAN,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Severn,  about  2 miles  above  Llanydlos,  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery. 

BRUGHAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Allier,  and  diftrift  of  Gannat ; 2^  leagues  E.  of  Gan- 
nat. 

BRUGNETTO,  a town  of  Genoa,  fituate  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines  ; the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Genoa  ; 
33  miles  E.S.E.  of  Genoa. 

BRUGUIERA,  in  Botany,  (named  in  honour  of  Bru- 
g’C'e,  the  well-known  French  botanift,)a  new  genus,  formed 
by  La  Marck,  for  a plant  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus 


Rhizophora,  to  which  it  is  clofely  allied,  but  differs  in 
having  a polygonous  fruit.  La  Marck  Illuft.  PI.  397. 
Bofe.  Clafs,  dodecandria  monogynta.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracee. 
CnprifoUa,  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  one-leaved,  open,  per- 
manent ; fegments  ten  or  twelve,  hn'ear,  acuminate,  keeled 
without,  charmelied  within,  a little  flefhy.  Cor.  petals  ten 
or  twelve,  oblong,  bifid  at  the  fummit,  pointed,  folded 
to£retlier  lengthways  fo  as  to  appear  in  fome  degree  bivalved, 
ciliated,  villous  at  the  bafe,  fliorter  than  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx  and  alternating  with  them.  Siam,  from  twenty' to 
twenty  two  ; filaments  attached  by  pairs  to  the  bale  of  each 
petal,  and  tnciofed  within  its  fold  ; anthers  upright,  oblong. 
Pyj.  gtrvn  inf  rior,  ftyle  triangular ; ftigrras  three.  Fruit, 
confilling  at  fi  le  of  a capfulc,  which  is  femi-inferior,  ter- 
minated by  the  permanent  ftyle,  one-celled,  one  feeded,. 
formed  in  fome  degree  out  of  the  calyx  : but  when  the 
feed  contained  in  the  capfule  is  come  to  maturity,  its 
fummit  is  prolonged  into  a nearly  cylindrical  body,  a little 
angular,  furrow’ed,  with  a blunt  point,  very  fmocth  and 
(hining;  and  from  four  or  five  inches  to  a foot  long.  This 
appearance  is  no  other  than  the  germination  of  the  feed  ; 
and  the  prolongation  is  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  plant, 
which  having  by  its  weight  detached  the  feed  from  the 
capfule,  fixes  itfelf  in  the  mud,  into  which  it  has  fallen 
perpendicularly,  in  confequence  of  the  capfule’s  having 
changed  its  original  upright  for  a pendent  pofilion.  This 
mode  of  germination  is  common  alfo  to  all  the  fpecies  of  the 
true  Rhizophora.  Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  divided  into 
ten  or  twelve  fegments ; petals  ten  or  twelve,  doubled,, 
bearing  the  ftamens  ; ftamens  from  twenty  to  twenty-two. 
Style,  one  ; capfule  one  feeded. 

Spec.  B.  gymnorhi%a,  “ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  root 
above  ground.”  Linn.  ; a fpccific  charadfer  formed  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  different  fpecies  of  Rhizophora.  A 
tree  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Trunk  commonly 
crooked,  covered  with  a thick,  brown,  rugged,  cracked 
bark.  Branches  very  numerous,  extending  in  all  direftions, 
the  lower  ones  throwing  out  naked  flexible  (hoots,  which 
flrike  into  the  earth,  and,  like  the  fig-tree  of  Bengal,  produce 
new  trunks,  fo  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the 
parent  flock ; the  whole  forming  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
branches  an  impenetrable  thicket.  Leaves  oppofite,  de- 
cuffate,  ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  very  entire,  on  fhort 
petioles.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary  or  lateral,  gretnifh  yel- 
low, pendent.  A native  of  the  banks  of  falt-water  rivers, 
and  on  the  fea-fhore  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  Ray,  Hift.. 
Plant,  and  Savigny  in  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  under 
Paletuvier. 

BRUGUIERE,  John,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of 
Montpellier,  founded  a coUege  for  the  maintenance  and 
inftruftion  of  two  young  men,  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
praftice  of  medicine,  and  dying  without  children  in  1452, 
he  left  800  ecus  d’or,  to  purchafe  a piece  of  land,  the  rent 
of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  his 
inflitution,  to  which  he  alfo  left  his  library.  Aftruc. 
Mem.  pour  fervir  a PHift  de  la  faculte  de  Med.  de 
Mentp. 

Bruguiere,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflridl  of  Caflres,  i|  league  S.  of  Calf  res ; the  place 
contains  3929,  and  the  canton  6896  inhabitants  : the  territory 
comprehends  I37-|  kiliometres  and  7 communes. 

Bruguieres,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridf  of  Toulotife  ; 3 leagues  N.  of  Touloufe. 

BRUHESIUS,  Peter,  or  Peter  van  Bruhezen* 
in  Biography.^  a phyfician  of  Brabant,  born  the.  early  part  of 
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the  i6th  century,  was  fo  much  efteemed  as  to  be  made 
phyfician  to  Eleonora  of  Auftria,  fitter  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  while  fhe  was  refident  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  afterwards  fettled  in  Biuges,  and  was  appointed  pen- 
fionary  phyhcian  to  that  city.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  his  memory  was  honoured  by  an  epitaph, 
written  in  1571,  by  the  poet  Nicolaius,  who  fpeaks 
highly  of  his  profeffional  abilities.  He  publifhed,  “ De 
Thermarum  Aquifgranenfium  Viribu?,  Caufa,  et  iegitimo 
Uiu,  Epittolas  duse,”  1550  and  1555.  Antwerp,  i2mo. 

De  Ratione  med'tndi  Morbi  Articularis,  1592,  in  Henry 
Garret’s  Confilia  Variorum  de  Arthritide.”  “ De  Ufu  ct 
Rat’one  Cauteriorum,”  in  the  fame  colleftion.  He  was 
a believer  in  judicial  aftrology,  and  publifhed  “ An  Alma- 
nac,” at  Bruges,  in  which  he  fets  down  the  precife  times,  or 
circumftances,  under  which  bleeding,  purging,  and  other 
operations  might  be  iafely  undergone.  Eloy  Dift.  Hill. 

BRUHIER,  John  James,  born  at  Beauvais,  the  erd 
of  the  17th  century,  fludied  medicine  at  Angers,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  ; he  afterwards  fettled 
in  Paris,  and  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  his  pradtice, 
and  by  his  writings.  He  died  Oefober  24th,  1756.  In 
1733,  he  publifhed  a tranflation  of  Deventer’s  Treatife  on 
Midwifery,  under  the  title  of  “ Obfervations  fur  le  Manuel 
des  Accouchmens,”  qto.  Paris,  and  afterwards  feveral  of 
Hoffman’s,  works;  his  “ Medicos  Politicus,”  i2mo. 
“ Medicina  rationaiis,”  in  9 volumes,  his  treatife  on  fevers, 
3 vols.  i2mo.  “ Le  Caprices  d’lmagination,”  See.  But 
the  works  by  which  he  is  molt  known,  were  his  warnings 
againft  burying  perfons,  fuppoftd  to  be  dead,  too  early. 
“ Differtation  fur  I’Incertitude  dts  Signes  de  la  Mort,  et 
PAbus  des  Enterremens,  et  Embaumemens  praecipites,” 
Paris  1742.  He  was  at  the  pains  of  colledting  hiflories  of 
perfons  who  had  revived,  after  being  fuppofed  to  be  dead, 
fome  of  whom  had  been  buried.  Bodies  ought  not  to  be  in- 
terred, he  fays,  until  putrefadtion  has  commenced.  “ Me- 
moire  fur  la  Necefiite  d’un  Raeglement  general  au  Sujet  des 
Enterremens,”  1745.  No  one  fhould  be  buried  until  the 
fourth  day  from  their  dying.  “ Addition  aux  memoires,” 
&c.  adding  to  the  number  of  examples  of  perfons  who  had 
been  buried  alive,  or  had  revived  after  being  interred.  Thefe 
works  have  pafled  through  numerous  editions,  and  have  been 
tranflated  into  every  modern  European  language,  and  have 
doubtlefs  been  the  means  of  preferving  many  lives.  M. 
de  la  Soriniere,  on  his  being  received  into  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Angers,  read  a copy  of  verfes  he  had  compofed  on 
the  fubjedl,  beginning 

Bruhier,  ton  immortel  ouvrage, 

Ouvre  les  yeux  a bieu  des  gens, 

Sur  I’abus,  la  cruel  ufage, 

D’enterrer  les  morts,  tout  vivans.  See, 

Haller  Bib.  Chirurg.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hift. 

BRUHL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriA  of  Cologne. 
The  place  contains  1932,  and  the  canton  14,967  inhabitants; 
and  the  territory  includes  3 t communes. 

BRUJA,  Buff,  in  Ornithology.  See  Lanius  Madagas- 
CARiENsis,  Gmel. 

BRUIN,  John  de,  in  Biography,  profeflbr  of  natural 
phiiofophy  and  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gor- 
cum  in  1620 ; and  having  purfued  a courfe  of  phiiofophy 
at  Leyden,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and 
Utrecht,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
matics. He  afterwards  became  profeflbr  at  Utrecht,  and  be- 
lides  his  officigl  duties,  made  difleAions  in  private  and  read 
leAures  on  Grotius’s  treatife,  “ De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis.” 
He  was  diitinguifhed  by  his  attachment  to  experimental 


phiiofophy,  and  by  his  obfervations  in  aftronomy.  As  an 
aut;  or,  he  pubiiflied  diflertations,  “ De  Vi  Altrice,”  “ De 
Corporum  Gravitate  ct  Levitate,”  “ De  Cogiiiiione  Dei 
naturali,”  “ De  Lucis  Caufa  et  Origine,”  See.  He  alfo 
ma’iiUintd  the  Carttfian  hypothefis  in  a difputc  with  I'.aac 
Voffiiis,  and  wrote  an  apology  firft  againft  a divine  named 
Vogclfang.  In  1655,  married  the  lifter  of  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Elzevir,  the  famous  bookfeller  of  Amfterdam,  and 
died  in  1675 

Bruin  John  de,  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1681,  was  early 
initiated  into  the  knowdedgeof  furgery  ; but  in  1700,  deter- 
mining to  confine  himfelf  to  the  praAiee  of  midwifery,  he 
entered  as  a pupil  to  Roger  R ionhuyfen,  to  learn  cf  him 
the  art  of  delivery  in  cafes  of  d^ffi  ulty,  by  means  of  an 
inftrument  he  had  invented,  and  which  obtain,  d the  name 
of  Roonhuyfen’s  lever.  Aided  with  this  inftrument,  he 
was  enabled  to  relieve  and  bring  dowm  the  head  of  a foetus, 
that  w'as  firmly  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  v/uhout  injury  to  the 
mother  or  the  child.  As  this  inftrument,  and  the  manner 
of  ufing  it,  were  kept  fecret  by  R .onhuyfen,  De  Bruin 
paid  a Itipulated  price  for  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  became  fo  fleilful  in  ufing  it,  that  he  was  confi.lted  m 
all  cafes  of  difficulty.  On  his  death,  which  happened 
January  23d,  1753,  the  fecret  was  purchaled  by  De  Vif- 
ctier,  and  Van  de  Pool,  phyficians  ?t  Amfterdam.  and 
through  them  communicated  to  the  world.  Elov  DiA. 
Hift. 

BRUISE,  in  Surgery.  See  Contusion. 

BRUISER,  in  Mechanics,  the  name  of  a concave  tool 
ufed  for  grinding  and  pohfhiug  fhe  fpecnia  of  telcfcopes. 
It  is  made  of  brafs,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
hammered  as  near  to  the  gage  as  poffible.  It  is  tinned  on 
the  convex  fide,  and  made  equally  broad  at  bottom  and  top. 
This  ferves  to  reduce  the  figure  of  the  hones,  when  it  is 
too  convex,  and  to  rub  down  any  gritty  matter  that  hap- 
pens to  be  mixed  with  the  putty,  before  the  fpeculiim  is 
app.ied  to  the  poliftier.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  voh  Ixvii.  parti, 
art.  16.  and  Smith’s  Optic’,  book  iii.  chap.  2. 

BRUISING,  in  Pharmacy,  fignifies  the  operation  of 
breaking  or  pounding  a thing  coarfely,  or  by  halves;  fre- 
quently praAifed  on  roots,  woods,  and  other  hard  bodies,  to 
make  them  yield  their  juice  or  virtue  more  freely  than  they 
would  do  whole. 

BRUIT,  Fr.,  Noise.  The  editors  of  the  New  French 
Encyclopedic,  as  well  as  RnufTeau,  have  honoured  this 
fworn  foe  to  miific,  and  perfecutor  of  refined  ears,  with  a 
long  article.  Roufleau  defines  noife  in  general  to  be  every 
motion  of  the  air  which  ftrikes  the  tympanum,  and  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  auricular  organ  ; but,  in  mufic,  noife  is 
oppofed  to  found,  and  extends  to  every  fenfation  of  the  ear 
which  is  not  fonorous  and  appreciable.  To  explain  the  dif- 
ference muficaily,  we  may  fuppofe  that  every  mulical  f>  und 
is  accompanied  by  its  harmonies,  and  that  noife  having  no 
fuch  coincident  vibrations,  has  no  determined  tone  or  type 
in  the  harmonical  fyfttm.  Noife  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the 
fame  nature  as  found,  but  being  prt.duced  by  violence,  and 
the  aggregate  of  a confufed  multitude  of  different  lounds 
heard  at  once,  they  mutually  counteraA  the  undulations  of 
each  other.  All  eiaftic  bodies  feem  fonorous  in  proportion 
as  their  matter  is  homogeneous,  as  the  degree  of  cohefion  is 
more  equal  throughout,  and  its  body  not  divided  into  nu- 
merous fmall  maffes,  which  being  of  different  foli'^ity,  con- 
fequently  uive  birth  to  warring  founds.  Why  fhculd  not 
noife  produce  found,  fince  it  can  excite  it?  For  every  vio- 
lent noife  makes  the  firings  of  a harpfichord  found,  nor, 
indeed,  any  fingle  firings  as  a mufical  tone  does,  but  the 
whole  inftrument  at  once;  becaufc  no  one  finds  its  unifon  oV 
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harmonies.  Again,  why  (hould  not  noife  give  the  fenfation 
of  found,  fince  with  found  noife  is  produced  ? Put  down 
all  the  keys  of  a harpfichord  or  piano-forte  at  once,  and  a 
fenfation  of  nothing  but  noife  will  be  the  confequence,  and 
its  efftft  will  continue  no  longer  than  that  of  any  other  noife. 
Why  (hould  not  noife  be  found,  fince  a mufical  firing  forced, 
or  a pipe  over-blown,  is  only  noife,  any  more  than  a voice 
which  fereams  with  all  its  might,  or  a great  bell  heard  in  the 
belfry?  Becaufe  it  is  imooffible  to  diferiminate  one  found 
from  another;  though  the  tone  of  the  fame  bell  at  a difiance 
is  eafily  afeertained,  as  would  the  fereaming  voice  if  foftened 
and  rendered  tuneable. 

But  it  may  be  afleed,  whence  comes  this  great  change  of 
noife  into  found.  It  is  from  the  diminifhed  violence  of  the 
vibrations,  which  had  caufed  fo  many  aliquot  parts  to  found 
at  once  that  the  total  became  mere  noife.  For  the  aliquot 
parts  in  vibration  are  not  only  the  half,  the  third  part,  the 
fourth,  and  all  the  confequences,  but  the  feventh  part,  the 
ninth,  the  hundredth,  and  fiill  more ; all  which  have  the 
fame  effetfi  as  the;putting  down  all  the  keys  at  once,  the  bell 
in  the  belfry,  and  the  voice  of  a fereamer;  and  thus  found 
itfelf  becomes  noife,  and  noife  found.  A coarfe,  confufed, 
and  diffonant  mufic,  is  contemptuoufly  called  noife  ; as  a 
bad  opera  ill  performed  is  faid  to  produce  a great  noife,  but 
no  effefl.”  Thus  far  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  with  his  ufual 
force  and  ingennity,  has  deferibed  noife.  A paffage  is  given 
from  “ La  Poetique  de  la  Mufique,”-  of  M.  De  la  Cepide,  in 
fupport  of  Rouffeau’s  dodlrine,  which  in  this  inftance  feems 
to  want  no  fupport. 

MefTrs.  Ginguene  and  Framerie  have  taken  up  the  fubjeft 
after  M.  De  la  Cepide,  merely  to  expand  and  amplify  Rouf- 
feau’s arguments,  without  fortifying  them  by  any  additional 
matter,  except  in  cenfuring  the  augmentation  of  force  in  an 
orcheitra  by  faebuts,  cymbals,  double  drums,  and  tromboni, 
which  producing  nothing  but  noife  themfelves,  prevent  us 
from  hearing  every  thing  that  deferves  the  name  of  mufic. 

Inftruinents  of  percuffijn  may  be  of  ufe  in  the  open  air  to 
mark  the  fteps  of  an  army  on  its  march,  and  the  fereaming 
and  clamour  of  the  refi  during  battle,  to  drown  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  groans  of  the  dying;  but  in  an  inclofed 
theatre  or  concert-room,  they  only  torture  delicate  ears,  and 
change  into  punifhment  the  pleafures  of  fenlibility. 

BRUKA,  or  Bruko,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  river  Gambia  ; i6o  miles  from 
the  fea. 

BRUKSAL,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Senegal. 

BRULE,  or  Bru  LLos,  Cape,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt; 
II  leagues  W.N.W.  northerly  from  Damietta,  or  the  an- 
cient Peiufium. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Cape  Breton, 
in  North  America,  near  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  feparating 
the  bay  of  Morienne  from  the  bay  of  Miray. 

BRULON,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  La 
Fleche  ; 3 leagues  north  of  Sable.  The  town  contains  1310, 
and  the  canton  10,99.^  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes 
200  kiliometres,  and  16  communes. 

BRU.MALIA,  or  Bromalia,  a feaft  of  Bacchus,  cele- 
brated among  the  ancient  Romans,  during  the  fpace  of  30 
days ; commencing  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  ending 
the  26th  of  December.  Some  lay  this  feaft  was  celebrated 
twice  a year,  viz.  on  the  12th  of  the  calends  of  March,  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  the  calends  of  September. 

The  word  comes  from  bruma,  the  day  of  the  winter  fol- 
ftice  ; in  regTrd  of  the  time  when  the  feaft  was  held:  though 
others  derive  it  from  Brumus,  or  Bromius,  names  of  Bac- 
chus. 


The  brumalla  were  inftituted  by  Romulus,  who  ufed,  du- 
ring this  time,  to  entertain  the  fenate.  During  this  feaft 
indications  were  taken  of  the  felicity  of  the  remaining  part  of 
winter. 

The  Brumalia  were  alfo  called  Hiemalia. 

BRUMALIS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Emberiz A 
that  inhabits  the  Tyrolefe  country,  called  by  Latham  the 
Brumal  Bunting.  Scopoli  thus  deferibes  this  little  bird  ; 
body  beneath,  the  front,  and  region  of  the  eyes  citron 
colour:  hind  head  and  neck  cinereous.  — Obf.  The  back 
is  yellow  brown,  vent  citron,  thighs  whitifh,  quill-feathers 
brown,  having  the  exterior  margin  citron. 

BRUMATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phala-na 
(Geometra)  the  wings  of  which  are  yellowifh,  with  a black 
ftreak,  and  a paler  one  behind.  The  female  is  apterous,  or 
without  wings,  and  fpotted  with  black.  Lina.  Found  on 
apple  trees. 

BRUMATH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Strafburg,  3 leagues  N.  of  Strafburg. 
The  town  contains  2671,  and  the  canton  12,931  inhabit- 
ants; the  territory  comprehends  1825  kiliometres,  and  2i 
communes. 

BRUMEL,  Anthony,  the  moll  ancient  contrapuntift 
of  the  French  fchool  of  whofe  compofitions  we  have  been 
able  to  find  any  remains,  was  contemporary  with  Jufquin, 
and  fcholar  of  Okenheim ; and  though  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  inquired  after  by  the  prefent  age,  he  was  fo  refpefted  in 
his  day,  that  his  name  fliould  not  be  configned  to  the  gulph 
of  oblivion  while  a veftige  of  his  works  remains;  and  feveral 
(till  fubfift  in  Glarcanus,  and  the  Mufeum  c-)lle<fl'on.  The 
fame  of  the  great  miificians  of  antiquity  is  fo  eftabliflied  in 
books,  that,  though  not  a lingle  relic  of  their  works  has  been 
extant  thefe  two  thoufand  years,  their  names  and  renown  are 
ftill  held  in  veneration  by  mankind. 

BRUMOY,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  French 
writer,  of  the  order  of  the  jefuits,  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
1688,  commenced  his  noviciate  at  Paris  in  1704,  and  finifhed 
his  Itudies  at  Caen.  Having  been  for  fome  time  employed  in 
teaching  rhetoric  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  took 
the  vows  of  his  order  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  undertook  the 
education  of  the  prince  de  Talmont,  He  engaged  for  fe- 
vtral  years  in  the  Journal  dc  Trevoux,  but  in  confequence 
of  publilhing  father  Margat’s  hiftoryof  Tamerlane,  he  was 
exiled  from  Paris.  On  his  return,  he  continued  his  “ Hif- 
tory  of  the  Gallican  Church but  having  nearly  finifhed 
the  1 2th  volume,  he  was  taken  off  by  a paralytic  ftroke  in 
1742,  leaving  behind  him  the  charafter  of  an  amiable  man 
and  an  efteemed  writer.  The  work  from  which  he  acquired 
the  greateft  reputation  was  his  Theatre  des  Grecs,”  in  3 
vols.  4to. ; containing  profe  tranflations  and  analyfes  of  the 
principal  Greek  tragedies,  with  differtations  on  the  Greek 
theatre,  &c.  The  author,  whofe  erudition  and  tafte  are 
much  efteemed  by  the  bell  judges,  has  been  cenfured  by  fome 
writers  for  manifefting  too  ttrong  a bias  towards  the  ancients, 
and  Voltaire  in  particular  is  difplealed  for  his  not  having  al- 
lowed the  fuperiority  of  the  French  theatre  above  the  Greek. 
Brumoy  pubiifiied  liktwife,  in  1741,  a colle£lion  of  his  own 
pieces,  in  4 vols.  1 2mb.  confifting  of  Latin  poems,  founded 
upon  the  model  of  Lucretius,  epiftles,  and  dramatic  pieces, 
tragic,  comic,  and  paftoral.  His  poem  on  the  “ Paffions” 
has  been  much  extolled  for  the  elevation  of  its  fentiments, 
and  its  poetic  beauties.  The  diferiminating  excellence  of  his 
tragedies  confifts  in  the  delineation  of  the  tender  paffions. 
The  “ Revolutions  of  Spain,”  begun  by  father  Orleans, 
were  finifhed  by  Brumoy.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hift. 

BRUN,  Charles  Le,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 

the 
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tl'cfon  of  a fcu’ptor,  <3efcended  from  a Scots  family  probably 
of  the  name  of  “ Brown,”  and  born  at  Parisin  1619.  Manifeft- 
ing  in  very  early  life  the  bent  of  hia  genius,  fo  that  at  the  age 
of  four  years  he  took  coals  from  the  fire  for  drawing  figures 
on  the  ftoor,  and  ac  the  age  of  twelve  years  made  a good 
portrait  of  his  grandfather,  he  was  placed  under  the  inltruc- 
tion  of  Voutt,  whom  he  aftonilhed  by  his  rapid  progrefs. 
In  1642  he  was  fent  by  the  chancellor  Seguier  to  Italy, 
where  he  continued  6 years,  boarding  in  the  houfe  of  the 
famous  Pouflln,  and  employing  himfelf  in  copying  the  works 
of  the  principal  matters,  and  in  ttudying  the  cojlume  of  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations,  fo  as  to  acquire  the  charaftcr  of  a 
learned  painter.  He  alfo  imitated  the  tafte  of  Pouflin  fo 
exactly  as  to  deceive  feveral  connoiffeurs.  On  bis  return 
from  Rome  to  Paris,  in  KSqS,  he  was  received  into  the 
Academy,  and  as  he  engaged  in  the  highett  branch  of  his 
art,  hiftorical  and  allegorical  painting,  and  felefttd  great 
works,  he  rofc  to  the  mott  diltinguilhed  rank  in  his  profef- 
fion.  He  was  patronized  by  the  fuperintendant  Fouquet, 
and  by  him  recommended  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  by  his 
iiiterpofition,  10  the  king.  By  the  intereft  of  Colbert,  he 
was  afterwards  made  the  king’s  firtt  painter,  and  ennobled 
in  1662.  Lewis  XIV  honoured  him  with  peculiar  tokens 
of  favour,  and  frequently  attended  him  whiltt  he  was  paint- 
ing the  family  of  Darius  at  Fontainbleau.  In  his  five  large 
pieces  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  is  faid  to 
have  exhibited  the  exploits  of  that  conqueror  in  a more 
glorious  light  than  Quintus  Curtius  in  his  hittory.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  attention  to  truth  and  nature,  it  is  reported 
that  he  caufed  Perfian  horfes  to  be  drawn  at  Aleppo  as  mo- 
dels for  thofe  which  he  painted  in  Alexander’s  battles.  He 
was  employed  by  Colbert  in  painting  the  chapel  and  pavi- 
lion of  Aurora  at  his  feat  of  Sceaux,  and  by  his  intereft  he 
bad  the  diredfion  of  the  royal  works,  and  particularly  of  the 
Gobelin  manufadtory,  for  the  tapeftry  of  which  he  made 
defigns  of  the  four  feafons  and  four  elements,  that  were  en- 
graved by  Le  Clerc.  At  the  Gobelins  he  had  handfome 
lodgings,  and  he  was  allowed  a confiderable  penfion.  The 
Academy  of  painting  was  altogether  under  his  diredfion, 
and  he  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  procuring  an 
cftablilhment  at  Rome  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  young 
artifts  feledfed  from  Paris,  and  in  a variety  of  other  ways, 
to  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  France,  and  to  the  pe- 
culiar magnificence  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  With  a 
particular  view  to  this  laft  objedt,  he  was  occupied  for  four- 
teen years  in  reprefenting  by  hiftory  and  allegory,  in  the 
great  gallery  at  Verfailles,  the  fjlendid  events  of  this  pe- 
riod down  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  But  the  work, 
though  he  devoted  to  it  much  time  and  attention,  became 
the  fubjedt  of  criticifm,  fo  that  his  reputation  derived  little 
advantage  from  it.  When  Louvois  fucceeded  Colbert  as 
fuperintendant  of  the  royal  edifices,  Mignard  was  fet  up 
as  a rival  to  Le  Brun,  and  the  mortification  he  experienced 
preyed  upon  his  fpirits,  fo  that  he  fell  into  a decline,  and 
died  in  1690,  leaving  a wife  but  no  children.  Le  Brun 
maintained,  in  his  manners  and  ftyle  of  living,  the  dignity 
of  a man  of  quality  ; foreign  princes  teftified  their  refpedt 
for  his  talents  by  the  eagernefs  with  which  they  endeavoured 
to  obtain  poff  fiion  of  his  works,  and  the  g'and  duke  of 
Tufeany  paid  him  the  compliment  ol  rcquciting  a portrait 
of  him  for  his  gallery.  Thus  flattered  and  honoured,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  pride  fliould 
be  mortified  by  the  advancemee.t  of  a rival ; more  efpecially 
when  we  confider,  that  he  manifefted  a jealoufy  of  compe- 
titors in  his  conducl  towards  Le  Sueur,  which  wa^  unworthy 
of  his  talents  and  charafter.  When  this  great  genius 
by  on  his  death  bed,  Le  Biun,  after  having  vifittd  him, 
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faid  on  his  departure,  “ that  death  was  taking  a great  thrrn 
out  of  his  foot  an  expreflion  which  indicated  want  of 
becoming  fenfibility,  and  which  occafioned  the  unfounded 
report  that  he  had  procured  poifon  to  be  adminiftered  to  his 
rival. 

The  diftinguifhing  merits  of  Le  Brun  as  a painter  are 
greatnefs  of  conception,  good  ordonnance,  expreflion  and 
elevation:  but  he  is  cenfured  for  too  much  of  the  French 
flutter  and  aftedfation,  a want  of  variety  in  his  attitudes  and 
draperies,  and  deficiency  of  colouring.  Among  the  moft 
eftimable  of  his  performances  we  may  reckon  the  “ Battles 
of  Alexander,”  the  merit  of  which  has  been  more  confpi- 
cuous  by  the  excellent  engravings  of  Girard  Audtan,  the 
“ Penitent  Magdalen”  much  admired,  the  “ Cariying  of  the 
Crofp,”  the  “ Crucifixion,”  and  “ St.John  in  t!’e  lake  of  Pat- 
mos.”  His  defigns  have  been  copied  by  manv  capital  engravers : 
and  he  himfelf  etched  for  his  amulemcnt  feveral  plates,  in  a 
dark  bold  ftyle,  manifefting  the  hand  of  the  matter,  among 
which  are  the  Four  times  of  the  Day”  and  an  Infant 
kneeling  upon  the  Crofs,”  from  his  own  defigns. 

As  a writer,  he  is  known  for  two  works : one  “ On  Phy- 
fiognomy,”  and  another  “ On  the  Paffions,”  which  latter 
has  fupplied  various  models  for  drawing.  D’Argenville, 
Gen.  Dift.  Pilkington.  Strutt. 

Brun,  Peter  Le,  a learned  ecclefiaftical  writer,  was  born 
at  Brignole,  in  Provence,  in  1661,  became  a prieft  of  the 
oratory, and  was  engaged  for  13  years  in  giving  ledfures,  at  the 
feminary  of  St.  Magloire,  at  Paris,  on  the  Scriptures,  coun- 
cils, and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  In  1693  he  publifhed  “Let- 
ters to  prove  the  illufion  of  Philofophers  on  the  Divining, 
Rod,”  afterwards  publiffied  under  the  title  of  “ Critical 
Hiftory  of  the  Superftitious  PraAices  which  have  feduced 
the  Vulgar  and  embarraffed  the  Learned,  with  the  Method 
and  Principles  for  diferiminating  the  natural  from  the  fuper- 
natural  Efftdfs,”  three  vols.  i2mo.  in  which  the  author  ad- 
mits the  reality  of  diabolical  illufions  in  his  attempt  to  give 
a na  ural  explanation  of  fraudulent  deceptions.  He  alfo 
wrote  “ An  hiftorical  and  doflrinal  Treatife  on  theatrical 
Spectacles,”  izmo.  in  which  he  maintains  their  unlawfuU 
nefs  to  a Chriftian.  At  the  requeft  of  the  Abbe  Bignon,. 
he  publifhed  an  elaborate  work  on  “ Liturgies,”  in  4 vols. 
8vo.  the  firft  of  which  appeared  in  1716,  and  three  ochtrs 
in  1726.  The  opinions  which  he  advanced  on  the  confe- 
cration  of  the  mafs,  involved  him  in  a controverfy,  during 
the  profecution  of  which  his  life  was  terminated  by  a difor- 
der  in  the  breaft,  in  January,  1729.  As  a writer,  he  was 
profound  and  methodical,  with  a clear  and  fimple  ftyle  ; 
and  his  piety  was  equal  to  his  erudition.  Nouv.  Dift. 
Hift. 

Brun,  or  Browne,  Cape,  in  Geography,  lies  in  the 
N.N.E.  point  of  the  entrance  into  the  great  road  of  Toulon, 
on  the  coaft  of  France,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

BRUNCA,  La,  a fea-port  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Sicily,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Catania, 
16  miles  fouth  of  Catania. 

BRUNDISI,  or  Brundisium.  See  Brindisi. 

BRUNELI.A,  in  Botany.  See  Prunella. 

BRUNELLESCHI.  Philip,  in  Biography ,ZT\  eminent 
Italian  architeft,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1377  ; and  in  early 
life  having  a tafte  for  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  a de- 
fire to  learn  fculpture,  he  became  acquainted  w th  Donatelli, 
a rifing  artift  in  this  department,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  furvey  the  monuments  of  architefture  and 
fculpture  in  that  capital.  Here  Brunellefchi  employed  tiis 
whole  lime  with  indefatigable  affiduity,  in  making  drawings 
and  taking  meaifures  of  all  the  famous  relics  of  antiquity 
and  having  conceived  a dtfign  of  eftablifhing  bis  fame,  by 
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e*eSinpr,  cn  a new  plan,  a dome  for  tVie  cathedral  of  St, 
Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence,  he  remained  in  Rome,  after  the 
departure  of  his  friend,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  this 
undertaking’.  As  in  his  youth  he  had  been  initiated  into 
the  bufinels  of  a goldfmith,  he  now  found  his  knowledge  ufe- 
ful  in  procuring  a maintenance  by  fetting  jewels  for  the  gold- 
finiths.  In  1407  flcknefs  obliged  him  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence ; and  at  this  time  the  Florentines  had  convoked  an 
affembly  of  architedls  and  engineers  to  deliberate  on  the 
completion  of  the  cathedral.  Brunellefchi  gave  his  opinion 
and  then  returned  to  Rome.  Many  plans  were  propofed  for 
eredting  the  propofed  dome  ; but  Brunellefchi  was  lingular 
in  aflerting  that  a double  dome  might  be  raifed  to  a fufficient 
height,  without  that  immenfe  tnafs  of  timber-work  which 
others  had  thought  to  be  neceffary.  Having  communicated 
his  defigns,  he  engaged  the  confidence  of  the  magiftrates, 
and  he  was  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  He 
proceeded  in  it  with  ardour,  and  lived  to  complete  the  dome 
as  far  as  the  lantern  ; carrying  it  to  fuch  a height,  and  exe- 
cuting it  With  fuch  beauty,  as  aftonilhed  the  whole  country. 
Such  indeed,  was  the  beauty  with  which  it  was  executed, 
that  Michael  Angelo  afterwards  faid,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  imitate,  and  ’perhaps  impoffible  to  furpafs  it.  Brunel- 
lefchi was  employed  by  Cofmo  the  Great  in  building  the  ab- 
bey of  canons  regular  at  Fefoli,  and  in  forming  for  him  the 
model  of  a palace,  which  his  prudence  and  m.oderation  would 
not  allow  him  to  execute.  But  as  Cofmo  preferred  the  more 
humble  plan  of  Michelozzi,  Brunellefchi  was  fo  indignant 
that  be  deftroyed  his  model,  though  its  fuperiority  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Cofmo.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and  carried  it  up  to  the  fecund 
ftory ; but  the  completion  of  it  after  his  death,  was  the 
work  of  Ammanati,  The  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Flo- 
rence, was  almoft  entirely  the  work  of  Brunellefchi.  He  was 
no  lefs  flcilled  in  military,  than  in  civil  architedfure  ; and  in 
this  department,  he  gave  to  the  duke  of  Milan  the  plan  of  a 
fortrefs  for  his  capital ; and  he  alfo  contrived  the  two  cita- 
dels of  Pifa,  and  other  fortifications  in  that  part  of  Italy. 
As  a civil  engineer,  he  was  employed  in  I445»  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Mantua  in  conftruAing  dykes  for  reftraining  the  Po 
to  its  bed  ; and  foon  after  the  completion  of  this  work,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  69,  much  regretted  by  his  brother-art i ft s, 
and  more  fo  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  a father.  His 
merit  was  more  generally  acknowledged  after  his  death  than 
during  his  life  ; for  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  feveral 
of  his  undertakings  left  unfinifhed  for  want  of  due  encourage- 
ment. Brunellelch'i  was  alfo  a cultivator  of  Italian  poetry, 
and  fome  of  his  burlefque  verfes  have  been  printed  along  with 
thofe  ot  Burchiello.  D’ Argenville.  Tirabofehi. 

BRUNELLIA,  in  Botany.  Clafs,  dodecandria pentagy- 
tka.  Gen.  Char.  Calyx  with  five  ovate  fegments,  perma- 
nent, Cor.  none,  d’/aw.  filaments  eleven,  villous  at  their  bafe. 
Neft.  tliven  permanent  glands,  alternating  with  the  ftamens. 
Bi/l.  germs  five,  fuperior  ; ftyles  tubular;  ftigmas  fimple. 
Per'ic.  capfules  five,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a ftar,  oblong, 
pointed,  one-celled,  one-valved,  opening  lengthways.  See  .s 
two,  pedicclled,  indofed  in  an  aril.  Two  trees  of  this  ge- 
nus are  figut-ed  in  the  Flor.  Peruv,  pi.  12.  Bofe. 

BRUNET,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  affigned  by  BiifFon 
to  Fringilla  pecoris,  which  fee.  Thus  alfo  Brunet  du  Cap  de 
Bonne  Efperance,  Buff,  is  turdus  capcnjis,  which  fee. 

Brunet,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  at  the  entrance  into  Fortune  bay. 
N.  lat,  47°  i_5'.  W.long.  55°  4'. 

Bru  NET,  Cape,  is  the  fouth  point  of  the  entrance  into 
the  bay  of  Arcaffon,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  France,  from 
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which  a tail  ftretches  off  towards  the  fea,  in  the  direclion  of 
W.S.W. 

\ BRUNETTE,  La,  a ftrong  and  well  ganifoned  fortrefs 
of  Piedmont,  near  Sufa,  commanding  rwo  vallies.  Bv  an 
article  in  the  peace  concluded  between  the  French  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  in  April  179^,  this  fortrefs  was  to  be  dif- 
mantled. 

BRUNFELSIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Plum.ier  from 
Otto  Brunfeifius  of  Mentz,  who  publifhed  the  firft  good 
figures  of  plants  in  1530,  and  died  in  1534).  Linn.  260. 
Reich.  281.  Schreb.  1013.  Willden.  1151.  Jiiff.  127. 
La  Marck.  Bofe.  Clafs,  pcntandrla  monogynia,  Linnsens, 
Reichard,  and  Bofe  ; didynamia  angiofpermta.  Gmelin,  Schre- 
ber,  Willdenow,  and  La  Marck.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatee — So- 
laneee.  Juff,  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  one-leafed,  bell-lhaped,  five- 
toothed, obtufe,  very  fmall,  permanent.  Cor.  one-petalled, 
funnel-lhaped ; tube  very  long,  fl'ghtly  curved  inwards; 
border  flat,  with  five  blunt,  nearly  equal  lobes.  Stam.  fila- 
ments four,  very  fhort ; anthers  two,  a little  higher  than  the 
others,  prominent  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  (a  fifth  fila- 
ment very  fmall,  abortive,  Juff.  & Bofe.)  Pijl.  germ 
roundifli,  fmall ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  tube  ; 
ftigma  rather  thick.  Pericarp,  a berry,  Linn.  Swartz, 
Juff.  La  Marck,  Bofe  ; a capfule  berried  on  the  outfide, 
one-celled,  two-valved,  opening  by  a diftinft  future  from  the 
fummit  to  the  bafe,  Schreb.  Willd.  Martyn.  Seeds  many, 
conipreffed,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  rug- 
ged, with  little  points. 

Efl'.  Char.  Calyx  five-toothed,  narrow  ; tube  of  the  co- 
rolla very  long ; capfule  one-celled,  many-feeded,  with  a 
large  flefliy  receptacle. 

Sp.  I.  B.  Americana,  Linn,  trumpet- flower.  (La  Marck 
Illuft.  PI.  548.)  “ Leaves  elliptic,  acuminate,  on  longifti 

petioles  ; tube  of  the  corolla  eredt ; lobes  of  the  border  en- 
tire.” Swartz.  A tree  of  a moderate  fiz?.  Trunk,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  human  body.  Branches  loofe.  Leaves  ’al- 
ternate, very  entire,  narrowed  towards  the  bafe,  fmocth. 
Flowers  growing  three  or  four  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Tube  of  a pale  colour,  fprinkled  with  violet  fpots; 
border  at  firft  very  white,  at  length  pale  yellow'.  Fruit 
nearly  fpherical,  a little  larger  than  a nut,  of  an  orange  co- 
lour, containing  numerous  ruffet  Reds  placed  between  the 
external  covering  and  a flefliy  fucculent  fubftance  which  oc- 
cupies all  the  iniide.  La  Marck.  A native  of  Jamaica,  Mar- 
tinico,  and  other  Weft  Indian  iflands.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller,  in  1739  2.  B.  undulata.  , “ Leaves  lanceolate- 

ovate,  drawn  to  a point  at  both  ends;  petioles  very  fliort  ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  curved ; border  waved.”  Swartz.  A na- 
tive alfo  of  Jamaica,  &c. 

Obyi  Schreber’s  defeription  of  the  receptacle  not  being  re- 
concileable  with  La  March’s,  and  not  being  in  itfelf  very 
intelligible,  has  been  omitted. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  may  be  raifed  in  the  fpring,  either  from 
feeds  or  cuttings,  and  fliould  be  treated  like  other  tropical 
plants.  In  fummer  they  ftiould  have  much  fri-fti  air ; but 
in  winter  muft  be  kept  clofe.  With  proper  management 
they  w’ill  produce  flowers  every  fcafon  in  June  and  July. 

BRUNI,  Leonard,  in  Biography.  See  Aretino. 

BRUNIA,  in  Botany,  (from  Cornelius  Brun,  the  cele- 
brated traveller).  L’nn.  274.  Reich.  293.  Schreb.  376. 
Juff.  381.  Gsert.  152.  PI.  30.  Willd.  428.  Ventenat. 
vol.  iii.  p.  474.  A genus  formed  by  Linnseus  for  feveral 
flirubby  plants,  which  have  fome  refemblance  in  habit  to 
erica  and  protea,  and  are  allied  in  their  mode  of  inflorefcence 
to Jlatice  s but  its  diflinguifhing  charafters  were  not  accu- 
rately fixed  : for  Linnsus  afterwards  feparated  from  it  two 
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«f  the  original  fpccles,  annexing  one  to  d'lofma,  and  the 
other  to  protea,  and  admitted  an  additional  one,  which  he 
had  formerly  referred  to  phyfica,  Reicliard  was  fenfible  that 
the  fpecies  of  Linnsus  differ  from  each  other  in  the  number 
of  ftyles  and  fituation  of  the  germ,  but  left  them  as  he  found 
them.  GiErtner  alfo  obferved,  that  the  genus  Itood  in  need  of 
a tliorough  invelligation  ; and  that  the  plants  with  an  inferior 
ought  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  which  have  a fuperior 
germ.  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  Schreber  formed  a 
new  genus  for  the  former,  with  the  additional  charafters  of 
two  ftyles,  cither  quite  feparate,  or  joined  together,  and  fila- 
ments inferted  on  tlie  calyx.  This  genus  he  called  levifanus  ; 
but  in  honour  of  one  of  Linneeus’s  difciples,  it  lias  fince  l)een 
named  Jlaaula.  The  effential  charadter  of  hnenia,  as  it  ftands 
in  Schreber,  confifts  of  a fupenor  germ,  fingle  ftyle,  and  fia- 
mens  inferted  on  the  claws  of  the  petals.  But  the  confufion 
was  not  yet  completely  removed  ; for  two  of  the  fpecies 
with  a fuperior  germ  have  decidedly  two  ftyles.  It  was 
therefore  neceffary  either  to  divide  the  original  genus  into 
three,  or  to  allow  to  bntnia  a greater  latitude  with  refpeft 
to  the  ftyle.  The  latter  has  been  preferred  by  the  prefent 
French  botanills,  except  La  March  ; and  we  do  not  hefitate 
to  adopt  Ventenat’s  generic  character  of  hruma,  efpecially 
as  it  correfpouds  with  Willdenow’s  difpofition  of  the  fpecies, 
though  the  effential  charadfers  of  bvuma  and  flaa%na  in  the 
German  author  are  both  erroneous.  We  ftiall  only  add, 
that  fome  obfeuruy  ncveithelefs  muft  remain,  till  we  have 
new  and  accurate  detailed  deferiptions  of  all  the  fpecies 
taken  from  recent  and  complete  fpecimens.  Gen.  Char. 
Receptacle  common,  chaffy.  Calyx  common,  many-leaved. 
Cal.  proper,  inferior,  with  five  fegments.  Petals  fwe,  elon- 
gate, upright,  clawed.  Siam,  five,  attached  to  the  claws  of 
the  petals.  Pi/l.  germ  fuperior;  ftyle  fingle  or  double; 
ftigmas  two.  Pericarp,  a diy  ovate  drupe,  containing  a 
hard,  two-celled  nut,  with  but  few  feeds. 

Eff.  Char.  Stamens  on  the  claws  of  the  petals  ; germ  fu- 
perior, Pericarp,  a dry,  two-celled  drupe. 

Species,  \ .V).  nodiflora,  Linn.  (La  March,  Illuft.  PL  126.) 

Leaves  three -fided,  curved  inwards  ; heads  of  flowers  ter- 
minal, on  the  lateral  branches.”  Thun.  A branched,  ever- 
green underflirub.  Leaves  very  fmall,  pointed,  upright, 
clofely  imbricated,  forming  in  the  llender  branches  five  longi- 
tudinal, fomewhat  fpiral,  angles.  Heads  of  flowers  whitifh, 
ubout  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry.  Styles  two.  2.  B.  palea- 
cea,  Linn.  “ Leaves  three-fided.  upright,  clofely  preffed 
to  the  ftem  ; heads  corymbofe,  chaffy  ; chaff  longer  than 
the  flowers.”  Wdld.  Similar  to  the  foregoing.  Leaves 
fmaller.  Heads  of  flowers  many,  panicled.  Receptacle  vil- 
lous, Styles  two.  '■!,.  V>.  lanuftnofa.  I. inn.  “ Leaves  linear, 
very  flender,  fpreading,  fmooth  : heads  of  flow-ers  globular, 
fmoothifh,  aggregate,  terminal.”  La  March.  Little 
branches  reticulated,  with  a woolly  fubftance,  in  the  manner 
of  a fpider’s  web,  whence  the  trivial  name.  Leaves  nume- 
rous, very  fmall,  fmooth,  tipped  with  a black  point.  Heads 
of  flowers  white,  fmall,  fmooth,  numerous.  Bergius  fays, 
that  the  germ  is  inferior;  but  it  appeared  to  La  March  in  a 
dried  fpecimen  to  be  fuperior,  incorporated  with  the  top- 
fhaped  bafe  of  the  flower.  Style  awl-fhaped  ; ftigma  fimple. 
If  Bergius  ftiould  prove  to  be  right,  and  if,  as  the  fimple 
ftigma  feems  to  indicate,  the  fruit  ihould  be  found  one-celled, 
it  muft  be  removed  to  Jlaavia.  4.  B.  ahrotanoides,  Linn. 

“ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fpreading,  with  three  flat  fides, 
callous  at  the  points,”  Linn.  A much  branched  under- 
ftirub,  about  a foot  and  a half  high.  Leaves  fmooth,  rounded. 
Heads  of  flowers  fmall,  fmooth,  terminating,  many  together, 
difpofed  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  an  umbel.  Style  one, 
emarginate.  5.  '£>.  verticillata,  Linn.  jnn.  “ Leaves  with 
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three  flat  fides,  obtufe,  fmooth  ; little  branches  whorled 
faftigiatc  ; ZiMulf  terminating.”  Linn,  jun,  not  globu- 

lar. 6.  V).  fvperba,  Willd.  “ Leaves  with  three  flat  fides, 
thread-ftiaped,  with  callous  points,  fpreading,  ciliate-villous.” 
Willd.  “ Edges  of  the  leaves  thinly  ciliated  with  long  hairs.” 
7.  fraganoides,  Willd,  “ Leaves  with  three  flat  fides, 
preffed  to  the  ftem  ; the  edges  and  the  midrib  thickly  cilia- 
ted.” Willd.  Thefe  two  are  inferted  from  their  habit ; the 
flowers  not  being  known.  8.  B.  ciliata,  Linn.  “ Leaves 
ovate,  acuminate,  ciliate.”  Linn,  Style  bifid.  All  the 
fpecies  are  natives 'of  Southern  Africa. 

Obferv.  La  Marck,  in  the  letter-prefs  to  his  plates,  has 
retained  all  the  fpecies  under  hrunia  ; and,  in  contradiftion 
to  his  own  deferiptions  publilhed  fome  time  before  in  the  al- 
phabetical part,  has  made  a fuperior  calyx  part  of  its  effeu- 
tial  charafter.  The  germ  of  B.  nodifora,  he  now  fays,  is 
certainly  inferior  ; and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  he  is  m 
fome  degree  fupported  by  the  high  authority  of  Gasrtner, 
who  has  figured  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies,  and  calls  it  femi- 
inferior:  but  tluough  a ilrange  inattention  in  the  effential 
characfer,  he  deferibes  the  fruit  as  a capfule  ; in  the  general 
one,  as  a dry  berry.  He  divides  the  genus  into  two  fami- 
lies: I.  With  globular  heads  of  flowers  deftitute  of  leaves, 
compriling  the  fpecies  deferibed  above,  except  the  two  intro- 
duced by  Willdenow,  and  the  ciliata  of  Ijinnasus,  which  he 
appears  to  have  difearded.  2.  With  heads  furrounded  by  a 
lengthened,  coloured  calyx,  forming  a kind  of  involucre. 
This  family  confifts  of  the  two  fpecies,  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  faavia. 

ProfeffGr  Martyn  has  inferted  under  hrunia,  only  the  lar.u- 
ginofi,  ciliata,  and  verticillata  ; affigning  to  levifanus,  the 
nodiflora,  paleacea,  and  ahrotanoides,  as  well  as  the  radiata, 
and  glutinoja,  which  conftitute  the  faavia  of  Willdenow, 
Ventenat,  and  Rofe.  See  St  A a via. 

Brunia  levifanus.  See  Protea  Levifanus. 

Brunia  unfora.  See  Diosma  Cuprffina. 

BRUNIOUEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot,  and  diftrift  of  Montauban  ; 8 leagues 
S.S.E.  of  Cahors. 

BRUNN,  John-James,  In  Biography,  was  born  at  Bade 
in  the  year  1591.  Applying  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodforin  that  faculty  in  1615; 
and  in  fucccfiion  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  profeffor  in 
anatomy,  botany,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  To  the 
laft  he  was  appointed  in  the  year  1529,  and  he  continued 
performing  the  duties  of  thefe  offices  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  j 660.  His  work  is  “ Syftema  Materia:  Medicae,  conti- 
nens  Medicamentorum  limplicium  et  compofitorum  Seriemac 
Sylvam,  Methodo  medendi  ac  Formulis  Remediorum  prs- 
feribendis  accommodatum,”  Baf,  1630,  8vo.  The  work 
has  been  many  times  re-publifhed  ; and  in  1680,  with 
notes,  by  Gerard  Blafius.  Hall,  Bib.  Med-  Eloy.  Didt. 
Hill. 

Brunn,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Aullria,  4 miles  W.  of  Florn. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  fame  archduchy,  8 miles  W.  of  Ebenfurth. 

Brunn,  or  Briun,  a city  and  royal  borough,  the  fe- 
cond  town  in  rank,  and  th?  firll  in  commerce,  of  Moravia, 
the  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name,  fitoated  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Schwartfehaw'  and  Surtawa,  Although 
this  city  is  not  large,  it  is  well-built  and  populous  ; the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  behig  eftimated  at  18,000.  It  has  coufi- 
derable  manufadlures  of  cloth,  velvets,  and  plufh.  The 
diets  of  the  ftate  are  held  here,  alternately  wdth  Olmutz. 
It  is  defended  by  a ftrong  fortrefs  called  “ Spilberg,”  erect- 
ed on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  which  ftand 
two  cloifters  of  nuns,  and  an  hofpital  of  the  knights  of 
3 G Malta, 
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r^alta.  Tfie  Piniffians  laid  fiege  to  this  fortrefs  in  I742» 
but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprife.  In  the  town 
are  fix  cloirters,  the  bifhop’s  palace^  a collegiate  church,  and 
a college  of  Jefuits.  The  cloiller  of  Auguftine  hermits  is 
famous  for  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  pretended  to  have 
been  made  by  St.  Luke,  and  a foundation  for  young  ladies. 
Ilrunn  is  diftant  about  32  miles  S.W.  of  Olmutz,  100  b.E. 
of  Prague,  and  156  S.E.  of  Drefden,  N.  lat,  49'’  10'. 
E.  long.  16^  15'. 

Brun>j,  a circle  of  Moravia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Buliemia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  circle  of  Olmutz  and  Hradifh, 
on  the  fouth  by  Auftria,  and  on  the  well  by  the  circle  of 
Iglau  and  Znaym.  In  this  circle  are  many  iron-mines  and 
forges,  medicinal  fprings,  quarries  of  marble,  glafs-houfes, 
and  alum-works.  It  is  faid  to  contain  70  towns,  and  above 
20,781  houfes.  The  capital  is  Brunn. 

BRUNNEA,  in  Entomology,  a name  given  to  a fpecie.s 
ofMusCA,  that  is  entirely  of  a brown  colour.  Linn.  This 
is  a native  of  Europe. 

BttuNNEA,  an  Eafl  Indian  fpecies  of  Ve  spa  of  the  larger 
kinds.  The  prevailing  colour  is  dull,  ferruginous  ; firll  and 
fecond  fegment  black  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

The  legs  and  antenna:  of  this  infedl  are  ferruginous. 

Brunnea,  a fpecies  of  Phalj?:na,  having  brown  wings, 
with  a large  tranfverfe  yellow  fpot  in  the  middle  ; margin 
cliefnut  brown.  This  is  ot  the  NoSua  family,  arid  inhabits 
Germany. 

Brunnea,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela,  of  a fmall  fize, 
that  inhabits  New  Flolland.  It  is  teilaceous,  with  the  fu- 
ture of  the  elytra,  and  a fmall  line  in  the  middle,  fufcous. 
Fabr.,  &c. 

Brunn.ea,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  Planaria, 
of  an  oblong  (liape,  and  brown  colour,  with  a longitudinal 
black  line.  Miill.  Hill.  Verm.  Its  habitat  unknown.  This 
is  nearly  allied  to  nigra,  another  fpecies  of  Planaria. 

BRUNNEARIA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ph  altcn  A 
{Geomctra'),  the  wings  of  which  are  deep  yellow,  with  a 
black  margin  above,  and  two  black  ftreaks  beneath.  This 
is  a native  of  Italy. 

BRUNNEATA,  a fpecies  of  Phalaena  [Geometra), 
with  ferruginous  wings,  and  four  abrupt  brown  bands.  In- 
habits Upfal.  Borgftr.  Inf. 

BRUNNEN,  in  Geography,  a populous  village  of  Swif- 
ferland,  in  the  canton  of  Scliweitz,  fituate  in  the  rnidfl 
of  a bay  formed  by  a branch  of  the  lake  Lucern,  or  lake  of 
the  four  cantons  ; celebrated  for  the  treaty  concluded  in 
13 15,  between  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  It  was  again  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  April  1798,  by  being  the  place  where  deputies 
from  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  and  Gla- 
ms, unanimoudy  determined  to  maintain  their  independence, 
and  to  refift  the  innovations  of  the  French.  Brunneiii  is  fe- 
parafed  from  Schweitz  by  a pleafant  and  fertile  plain,  laid 
out  in  meadows,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  diftant 
from  it  about  2~  miles  S.W.  N.  lat.  46^  56'.  E.  long. 
26'. 

BRUNNEOLUS,  in  Entomology,  a Linntean  fpecies  of 
Ichneumon,  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  pervading  colour  is 
black  ; abdomen  and  legs  reddifti ; antennse  reddifti,  with 
the  bafe  black  ; pofterior  brown. 

*.  BRUNNER,  Balthazar,  in  Biography,  born  at  Hall, 
in  Saxony,  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  ; addicting  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  at 
Erford,  and  afterwards  to  Leipfic,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doftor  in  that  faculty.  He  then  travelled 
ever  part  of  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  having  palled 
three  years  in  thofe  countries,  returned  to  Hall,  where  he 
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acquired  much  reputation  for  his  learning  and  for  his  (Itill  in 
his  piofeffion.  He  died  in  1604.  A few  years  after  his  death, 
were  publiflied,  colledled  from  his  papers,  “ Confilia  medi- 
ca,  fummo  ftudio  collefta  et  revifa,  a Laurentio  Hoffman, 
Halze  Sax.”  1617,  410.  “ De  Scorbuto  Traiflatus  duo,” 

8vo.  : fince  printed  with  the  treatife  of  Eugalenus,  written 
in  a methodical  manner,  and  giving  an  accurate  account  of 
the  difeafe.  Among  other  remedies,  he  recommends  the 
juice  of  water-creffes  taken  in  milk-whey.  Though  attached 
to  chemillry,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  be  expert,  he 
left  no  written  documents  on  that  fubjedl.  Haller  Bib. 
Med,  Eloy.  Dia.  Hill. 

Brunner,  John  Conrad,  a Swifs  phyffeian  and  ana- 
tomift  of  eminence,  was  born  at  Dieffenhofen,  the  i6th  of 
January  1653.  After  paffing  through  the  ufual  fchool  edu- 
cation, he  was  fent,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  Straftuirg,  where, 
applying  affiduoully  to  the  ftudy  of  pliyfic  and  anatomy, 
he  was  created  doaor  in  medicine  in  1672.  For  his  thefts, 
he  gave  the  anatomy  ot  a child  with  two  heads,  which  it 
was  his  fortune  to  meet  with.  He  now  went  to  Paris,  and 
attended  the  fchools  and  hofpitals  there,  with  fuch  affiduity, 
as  to  attradl  the  notice,  and  gain  him  the  intimacy  of  Di- 
onis  and  du  Verny,  who  were  prefent  while  he  made  the 
experiments  on  the  pancreas,  which  enabled  him,  fome 
years  after,  to  publifli  a more  accurate  defeription  of  that 
vifeus,  than  had  been  before  given,  under  the  title  of  “ Ex- 
perimenta  nova  circa  Pancreas.  Accedit  Diatribe  de  Lym- 
pha  et  genuino  Pancreatis  ufu,”  8vo.  1682,  Leid^.  He 
proved  that  the  fluid  fecreted  by  the  pancreas  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  digellion,  and  that  an  animal  may  live  after  that  vif- 
eus is  taken  out  of  the  body,  having  tried  the  experiment 
upon  a dog,  which  perfedlly  recovered  from  the  operation. 
On  quitting  Paris,  he  came  to  I.ondon,  and  was  introduced 
to  Dr.  Willis,  Lower,  and  Henry  Oldenburg,  fecretary 
to  the  royal  fociety.  From  England,  he  paffed  to  Holland, 
and  ftudied  for  fome  months  at  Leyden.  At  Amfterdam, 
he  vifited  Swammerdam  and  Ruyfch,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards correfponded.  Returning  home,  he  was  made  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg,  and  fii  ft  phyfleian  to  the 
eledlor  palatine,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  baron 
de  Brunn  in  Hamerftein.  About  the  lame  time,  he  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  celebrated  Wepfer,  and  was 
eledled  honorary  member  of  the  academia  naturse  curiof.  in 
return  for  fome  ingenious  differtations  which  he  had  com- 
municated to  them.  In  1688,  he  publilhed  “ Differtatio- 
Anatomica  de  Glandula  pituitaria,”  qto.  Heidelb.  From 
this  time,  he  became  in  fuch  great  requeft,  for  his  know- 
ledge and  fuccefs  in  pradlice,  that  he  was,  in  fucceflion,  con- 
fulted  by  moil  of  the  princes  in  Germany.  Among  others, 
in  1720,  he  was  fent  for  to  Hanover,  to  attend  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  king  George  II.  In  1715,  he  pub- 
lifhed  at  Heidelberg,  “ Glandula  Duodeni  feu  Pancreas  fe- 
cundum  detefturn,”  qto.  which  was  only  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  bis  “ De  Glandulis  in  Duodeno  Inteftino  detedlis,’^ 
which  had  been  before  twice  printed.  There  are  fome  other 
leffer  works,  the  titles  and  accounts  of  v/hich  are  given  by 
Haller,  in  his  Bib.  Anat.  In  the  later  edition  of  Wep- 
fer’s  works  are  given  diffedlions  by  our  author,  of  the  heads 
of  fome  perfons  who  died  of  apoplexy,  of  whom  he  had  had 
the  care.  Though  early  afflidled  with  gravel,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  with  gout,  he  continued  to  attend  to 
the  calls  of  his  patients,  though  living  a great  diftance  from 
his  residence.  When,  in  his  74th  year,  he  went  in  great-^ 
hafte  to  Munich,  to  attend  the  eledlor  Maximilian  Emanuel, 
on  his  return,  he  was  feized  with  a fever,  which,  in  a few 
days,  put  an  end  to  his  exiflence,  on  the  2d  of  Odlober 
1727.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy.  Didl.  Hill. 
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BRUNNEUM,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  His'ter, 
defcribed  as  a Svvedifli  infeft-  The  colour  is  ferruginous  ; 
wing-cafes  fomewhat  ftriated.  Linn. 

BRUNNEUS,  a fpecies  of  Curculio  of  a large  fize, 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  general  colour 
is  brown;  beak  fufcous;  wing-cafes  tellaceous,  and  llreakcd 
with  dots.  Fabr.  Gmel.  &c. 

Brunneus,  a fpecies  of  Ptinus  of  a brown  colour, 
with  the  wing-cafes  very  fmooth,  with  pubefcent  llrias. 
Linn.  &c.  A native  of  Europe. 

Brunneus,  a fpecies  of  Cryptoceph alus,  found  in 
Europe,  that  is  defcribed  by  Linnasus.  The  colour  is 
brown  ; abdomen  fufcous  ; wing-cafes  fmooth. 

Brunneus,  a fpecies  of  Elater  th.at  inhabits  Europe, 
The  thorax  is  rufous,  in  the  middle  black ; wing-cafes  and 
body  ferruginous.  Linn. 

Brunneus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  an  ovate  form,  and 
brown  colour,  except  the  wings,  which  are  white.  Tliis  is 
found  in  Europe,  and  is  defciibed  as  above  by  Linnaeus. 

Brunneus,  a fpecies  of  Asilus,  the  thorax  of  which 
is  cinereous,  lineated  with  black;  abdomen  and  legs  brown, 
with  black  fpots.  Fabr.  This  kind  is  a native  of  Cayenne. 
The  head  is  whitilh  ; fnout  black  ; antennae  brown  ; abdo- 
men cylindrical ; wings  white  ; legs  at  the  tips  black. 

Brunneus,  in  Zoology  a fpecies  of  Coluber  of  a brown 
colour,  fpotted  with  white  ; abdomen  whitifli.  Boddaert. 
This  is  ferpens  cobellas  of  Seba. 

BRUNNICHAND,  in  Entomology,  a fmall  infeft  of  the 
Tortrix  tribe  of  Phal/ena,  named  in  compliment  to  Brim- 
nich.  This  fpecies,  which  inhabits  Germany,  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  has  the  wings  of  a fufcous  colour,  with  a com- 
mon rhomboid  white  fpot  on  the  back.  Fabr. 

BRUNNICHELLA,  a fpecies  of  Phal^na  of  the 
Tinea  tribe,  named  after  Brunnich.  It  is  of  a black  colour 
with  three  violaceous  bands.  Vandelli,  &c.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. 

BRUNNIPES,  a fpecies  of  Tenebrio,  the  fize  of 
which  is  fmall.  It  is  of  a black  colour,  very  fmooth  and 
glolTy  ; wing-cafes  ftriated ; antennae  and  legs  ferruginous. 
Fabr.  &c.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Brunnipes,  a fpecies  of  Staphylinus  of  a black  co- 
lour, with  the  legs  and  antennae  at  the  bafe  and  tip  ferrugi- 
nous. Inhabits  Europe. 

BRUNNUS,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  of  a brown  co- 
lour ; thorax  armed  with  three  fpines ; wing-cafes  obtufe, 
with  two  obfcure  elevated  ftriae  ; antennae  comprefled  and 
fhort.  Inhabits  North  America.  Gmel.  &c.  Ohf.  The 
Cerambyx  penfylvanicus  of  Degeer, 

Brunnus,  a fpecies  of  Sphinx,  (Sefia),  the  wings  of 
which  are  brown,  and  without  fpots  ; pofterior  ones  emar- 
ginate.  A native  of  Surinam.  Fabr. 

BRUNO,  Giordano,  m Biography,  a bold  innovating 
philofopher  of  the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Nola,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ; and,  though  he  firft  entered  among 
the  Dominicans,  the  freedom  of  his  religious  opinions  ren- 
dered it  expedient  for  him  to  feek  a refuge  at  Geneva  in 
1582.  But  the  rigid  fyftem  of  orthodoxy,  inculcated  by 
Calvin  and  Beza,  obliged  him  to  leave  this  city,  after  a 
refidence  in  it  of  two  years,  and  to  return  to  Paris ; where, 
notwithftanding  his  oppofition  to  the  Ariftotelian  philofo- 
phy,  he  was  allowed,  for  fome  time,  to  deliver  public  lec- 
tures in  the  univerfity.  In  1586,  he  defended  for  three 
days,  at  a folemn  difputation,  opinions  concerning  nature 
and  the  world,  which  he  publiftied  in  1 588,  at  Wittemberg, 
under  the  title  of  “ Acrotifmus,  feu  Rationes  Articulorum 
Phyficorum  adverfus  Peripateticos  Parifiis  propofitorum.” 
Before  this  time,  he  took  a journey  to  England,  and  formed 


an  acquaintance  with  fir  Fulk  Greville,  and  fir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, to  the  latter  of  whom  he  dedicated  two  works.  From 
Paris  he  removed  to  Wittemberg,  and  made  an  open  profef- 
fion  of  Lutlieranifm.  After  a temporary  refidence  at  Helmf- 
tadt,  and  at  Frankfort,  where  he  fuperintended  an  edition  of 
his  numerous  works,  printed  by  Joliii  Wechel,  he  fettled  at 
Padua  ; but  being  arrefted,  he  was  firft  confined  in  the  pri- 
fon  of  the  inquifuion  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
After  two  years’  confinement,  he  was  condemned  by  the  in- 
quilitorial  tribunal,  and  burnt  alive  in  February  1600.  The 
crimes  that  have  been  alledged  agaiaft  him,  were  his  Luthe- 
ran herely,  his  defertion  from  the  Dominicans,  and  his  athe- 
iftical  opinions.  Bruno  was  of  a paradoxical  turn  of  mind, 
and  of  a confident  fanguine  difpofition  ; fond  of  advancing 
novel  and  fanciful  fentiments,  but  coi.fufed  and  obfcure  in 
his  method  of  explaining  them.  Bayle  and  La  Croze  have 
charged  him  with  founding  his  philoi'ophy  on  the  principles 
of  Spinoza  ; but,  in  reality,  he  attempted  to  unite  the  an- 
cient emanative  and  atomic  fyftems.  In  his  works  are 
found  obfcure  hints  of  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  the 
atoms  of  Galfendi,  the  optimifm  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  ce- 
leftial  phyfics  of  Copernicus  ; but  his  fuggeftions  on  thefe 
topics  are  very  darkly  and  inaccurately  exprefled  ; and  he 
feems  to  have  been  more  diftinguifiied  by  his  bold  attack  of 
ancient  errors,  than  by  his  introduftion  and  eftabliftiment  of 
new  truths.  One  of  his  moft  famous  works  is  “ Spaccio 
della  Beftia  triomphante,”  or  the  demolition  of  the  trium- 
phant beaft  ; Lond.  1584,  a work  fatyrizing  many  received 
fyftems  of  religion,  and  charged  with  advancing  atheiftical 
opinions.  'Befides  feveral  philofophical  and  theological  writ- 
ings, he  was  the  author  of  an  Italian  comedy  in  profe,  en- 
titled “ II  Candelajo,”  and  of  fome  Latin  poetry. 

Toland’s  Pofthumous  works,  vol.  i.  Gen.  Didi.  Brucker’s 
Hift.  Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  Speftator,  N^  389.  vol.  v. 

Bruno,  a faint  of  the  Roman  church,  and  founder  of 
the  order  of  Carthufians,  was  born  at  Cologne  about  the 
year  1040,  and  ftudied  at  Rheiras,  where  he  became  a ca- 
non  and  regent  of  the  public  fchool.  Compelled  to  leave 
Rheims  by  the  tyranny  of  Manaffes,  the  archbiftiop,  he  de- 
termined, in  1080,  to  retire  from  the  world  to  the  defert  of 
Chartreux,  where,  in  10S4,  he  founded  his  new  order. 
After  refiding  in  this  folitude  for  6 years,  he  was  fummoned 
to  Rome  by  pope  Urban  II.,  who  had  been  his  fcholar  at 
Rheims  ; but  difgufted  with  the  manners  of  the  capital,  he 
withdrew  to  Calabria  ; and  declining  to  accept  the  arch- 
biftiopric  of  Reggio,  he  obtained  from  count  Roger  a foreft» 
with  its  adjacent  diftrift,  named  la  Torre,  near  Squillace, 
where  he  founded  the  fecond  houfe  of  his  order.  In  this 
retreat  he  died  in  i joi  ; and  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Leo 
X.  in  1514.  His  works,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cave, 
have  been  confounded  with  thofe  of  his  contemporary  St. 
Bruno  of  Segni,  who  flouriftied  about  the  year  1087,  and 
died  in  1125.  The  principal  treatiies  of  Bruno,  the  Car- 
thufian,  are,  a “ Commentary  on  tlie  Plalms,”  and  another 
“ On  St.  Paul’s  Epiftlcs,”  befides  feveral  colleftions  of  fer- 
mons,  and  two  letters  to  his  difciples.  A colleflion  of  his 
works  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1524,  and  at  Cologne  in  161 1, 

3 vols.  fol.  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

For  an  account  of  the  order  cftabliihccl  by  Bruno,  fee 
Carthusians. 

Bruno,  James  Pancrace,  born  at  .Vltdorf  on  the 
23d  of  January  1629,  after  receiving  a liberal  education  in 
his  own  country  was  font  to  Padua,  where  he  was  admitted 
doftor  in  medicine  in  1653.  Returning  thence,  he  fettled 
at  Nuremburg,  and  foou  became  diftinguilhed  for  fuperior 
learning  and  abilities.  In  1662,  he  was  invited  to  accept, 
the  chair  of  profeffor  in  medicine  by  the  univerfity  at  Alt- 
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dorf,  his  native  city,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  Oaober  13,  1709.  Befides  his  com- 
mentaries upon  many  parts  of  the  works  of  Hippo^ates, 
and  his  edition  of  the  Ifagoge  medica  of  Gafpar  Hoffman, 
Bruno  publiflied  “ Oratio  de  Vita,  Moribus,  et  bcriptis 
Gafp.  Hoffmanni,  Lipfi.”  1664,  izmo.  “ Dogmata  Me- 
dicinae  generalia  in  ordinenv  noviter  redafta,”  Norib*  1670, 

8 VO.  “ Caftellus  renovatus,  hoc  eft.  Lexicon  Medicum  cor- 
reftum  et  ampHficatum,”  1682,  4to.  The  additions  to 
this  worfe  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  the  volume,  fo 
Improved,  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  “ Mantiffa  No- 
menclaturae  Medicx  hexaglottse  ; Vocabula  Latina  Ordine 
alphabetico,  cum  annexis  Arabicis,  Hebreeis,  Graecis,  Gal- 
licis  et  Italicis  prseponentls,”  Noribergae  1682, 4to.  “ Epi- 
tome, Elementa  verse  Medicinae  compleftens,”  Alt.  1696, 

8vo.  “ Monita  et  porifmata  Medicine  mifcellanea,”  ibid. 
1698. 4to.  His  fon  Erederic  James,  born  at  Altdorf  in  1665, 
following  the  fteps  of  his  father,  was  made  doftor  in  medi- 
cine at  the  univerlity  there,  in  1697,  and  praftifed  in  tliat 
art  with  confiderable  credit,  to  the  time  ol  his  death,  1727* 
Haller  Bib.  Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

Brun  o,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the 
lake  of  Caftigiioiie,  near  Buriano,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany. 

BRUNOR,  Buft'on,  in  Ornithology.  See  Loxia  Bico- 

LOR,  or  orange-bellied  grolbeak.  _ _ 

BRUNOY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  diftrid  of  Corbeil ; 2 
leagues  N.  of  Corbeil. 

BRUNSBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Corvey ; 4 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Hoxter. 

BRUNSBUTTLE,  a fea-port  town  of  Germany,  fub- 
jeft  to  Denmark,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy 
of  Holftein,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Elbe  ; 40  miles  N.W. 
of  Hamburg.  N.  lat.  44°  30'.  E.  long.  8°  42'. 

BRUNSFELS,  Otho,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  re- 
ftorer  and  improver  of  botany,  was  born  at  Mentz,  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  He  received  his  education  at  Solmes, 
a town  in  that  neighbourhood  ; and  having  taken  the  degree 
of  mailer  of  arts,  entered  a monaftery  of  Carthufiaus  at 
Mentz,  where  he  refided  fome  years.  Embracing  at  length 
the  tenets  of  Luther,  he  left  the  monaftery, and  went  to  Stral- 
burg,  and  opened  a fchool  fur  the  initrudlion  of  youth.  In 
this  employment,  undertaken  to  procure  a maintenance,  he 
continued  nine  years,  reading,  during  the  vacations,  the 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin  writers  on  medicine  ; in  which 
he  became  fo  expert,  that,  in  the  year  1531,  he  was  enabled 
to  publifli  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Serapion,  Averhoes, 
and  Rhazes.  He  had  the  preceding  year  taken  his  degree 
of  dodlor  in  medieine  at  Bade.  Soon  after  he  fettled  at 
Berlin,  and  was  made  phylician  to  that  city,  where  he  died 
on  the  icth  of  November  1534.  V/hilft  at  Strafburg,  he 
publilhed  two  fmall  trafts  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  grammar 
to  children,  annotations  on  the  gofpels,  and  on  the  adls  of 
the  apoftles,  and  an  anfwer  to  Erafmus’s  Spongia,  in  de- 
fence of  Hutten.  The  following  are  the  principal  of  his 
botanical  and  medical  works.  “ Catalogus  illuftrium  Medi- 
corurn,”  410.  1530.  “ Flerbarum  vivse  icones,  ad  Naturae 

imitationem,  fumma  cum  diligentia  et  artificio  efficiatae,  cum 
cffeftibus  earundem,”  fol.  vol.  iii.  1530,  153 1,  1536.  The 
plates  are  ipueh  commended  by  Flaller,  who,  on  account 
of  this  work,  ranks  the  author  among  the  reftorers  of  bo- 
tany. “ Thefes,  feu  communes  loci  totius  Medicinae, 
etiam  de  ufu  Pharmacorum,  Argentinae,”  1522,  8vo. 
“ Onomafticon  Medicinae,  nomina  continens  omnium  llir- 
pium,  &c.  Argent.”  1534.  folio.  For  his  great  ficill  in 
iiAcdkine,  he  was  thought  deferving  of  the  following  ; 
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“ Te  nato,  defun£la  fere  medicina  revixit : 

Pasonii  vindex  nominis  unus  eras.” 

Adami  Vitae  Medic.  German.  Haller  Bib.  Botan, 
BRUNSFELSIA,  in  Botany.  See  Brunfelsia. 

BRUNSTATT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  diftridl  of  Alt- 
kirch  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Altkirch. 

BRUNSTEIN,  a mountainous  bailiwick  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Calenberg,  lying  on  the  Leine  and 
Ruhme,  and  comprehending  6 villages.  Tlie  chief  U'ade  of 
the  inhabitants  conlills  of  thread  and  linen. 

BRUNSVIGIA  (Heift.),  in  Botany.  See  Amaryl- 
lis Orientalis. 

BRUN*SWICK,  duchy  of,  in  Geography ,\%  a diftridl  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  bound|bd  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenbui-g,  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg  and  the  principalities  of  Anhalt  and 
Halberftadt,  on  the  fouth,  by  Thuringia  and  Heffe,  and  on 
the  weft,  by  the  principality'  of  Minden,  and  county  of 
I.ippe,  or  by  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  r iver  Wefer.  Its  capital  is  Bninfwick.  The 
territory  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  commonly  called  the 
principality  of  Wolfenbuttle,  from  a lefs  important  town 
than  Brunfwick,  includes  1472  fquare  miles,  and  170,0:0, 
or,  as  fome  fay',  185,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fertile  in  corn 
and  paftures,  and  abounds  with  mines  and  game  : it  has  alfo 
feveral  medicinal  fprings  arid  extenfive  forefts  ; but  its  ma- 
nufadlures  and  commerce,  which  were  once  flourifhing, 
have  fiiftained  confiderable  injury  by  the  German  wars  o-f 
the  17th  century.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Wefer,  Ocker, 
Lcyne,  Ilmenau,  and  Viper.  The  territories  belonging  to 
the  boufe  of  Brunfwick  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
duchy',  and  comprehend,  befides  Wolfenbuttle,  Grubenha- 
gen,  Calenberg,  and  Gottingen,  the  principalities  and 
duchies  of  Lunenburg,  Hanover,  Zell,  Ultzen,  Danneberg, 
Marpuy,  Giffhorn,  Eimbeck,  and  Hamelen,  which  fee  re- 
fpedtively. 

Brunswick,  a city  of  Germany',  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  dillridl  of  Wolfenbuttle.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  duchy,  and  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  who  is  ufually  fty'led  the  “ duke  of 
Brunfwick  and  Wolfenbuttle.”  The  town  is  fituated  in  a 
plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocker,  which  enters  the  plain  by 
two  bi-anches,  but  within  it,  feparates  ii;to  a greater  num- 
ber of  ftreams,  that  unite  again  at  its  iffue  out  of  the  city. 
It  is  accordingly  divided  into  five  different  parts,  called  the 
Old  Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Hagen  or  Burg,  the  Old 
Wieck,  and  the  Sack.  The  form  of  the  town  is  nearly 
fquare,  and  its  extent  about  2 miles  in  circumference.  The 
houfes  in  general  are  old,  and  conftrufted  of  wood  ; but 
many  new  buildings  have  been  lately  erefted,  and  the  city 
is.  every  day  acquiring  frefh  beauty.  It  has  feveral  churches, 
one  of  which  is  for  the  accommodation  ot  the  Lutheran 
worihip,  which  is  the  prevalent  religion  of  the  place,  and 
others  appropriated  to  the  French  and  Dutch  calvinifts,  and 
to  the  Roman  catholics.  Among  the  public  buildings,  we 
may  reckon  the  prince’s  palace,  to  v.'hich  is  annexed  a li- 
brary, containing  a curious  colledlion  of  fcarce  and  curious 
bibles,  or  fragments  of  bibles  in  feveral  languages,  to  the 
number  of  above  loco  volumes ; the  academy  for  martial 
exercifes;  the  armoury;  the  Caroline  college  founded  by  duke 
Charles, and ererfted in  1 745;  theopera-houfe;theplay-houfe; 
the  “ packhofe,”  where  all  goods,  imported  or  exported,  are 
rated  and  taxed  ; the  council-houle,  where  the  magiftrates 
meet  ; the  “ Autorkof,”  affigned  in  i68t  to  the  foreign 
dealers,  at  the  fair,  for  the  fecui-ity  and  more  convenient 
Hale  of  their  goods ; the  mint  5 the  work-houfe  or  houfe  of 
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corre6^ion;  the  orphan-houfc,  which,  fince  the  year  1753, 
has  had  annexed  to  it  a Latin  fchool,  with  a printing-houl'e 
and  book-fliop5  two  gymnafniins,  with  an  a»natomy  and 
Lirgery  fchool,  founded  by  duke  Charles,  and  opened  in 
173  I ; a college  for  the  lludy  of  phyfic,  inlUtuted  in  1757; 
a large  lazaretto;  and  a hofpital.  With  refpeil  to  the  aca- 
demy at  Brunfvvick,  Dr.  Moore  informs  us,  (View  of  So- 
ciety and  Manners  in  France,  8cc.  vol.  ii.  p.  70.)  that  it  has 
b'^cii  new  modelled,  and  the  plan  of  education  improved,  by 
the  attention,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  hereditary 
prince.  Students  now  refort  to  it  from  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  fome  even  from  Great  Britain.  Such  of  them 
as  are  intended  for  a military  life,  will  find  advantages  in 
this  academy,  fuperior  to  thofe  that  may  be  liad  at  any 
other  place  on  the  continent.  They  will  here  be  under  the 
protedlion  of  a family  partial  to  the  BritiPn  nation  ; every 
branch  of  fcience  is  taught  by  mailers  of  known  abilities  ; 
the  young  Undents  will  fee  garrifon  duty  regularly  perform- 
ed, and  may,  by  the  interelt  of  the  prince,  obtain  liberty 
to  attend  the  reviews  of  the  Pruffian  troops  at  Magdeburg 
and  Berlin:  and  they  will  have  few  temptations  to  expence 
in  a town,  where  they  can  fee  no  examples  of  extravagance; 
they  will  have  few  opportunities  of  diffipation,  and  none  of 
grols  debauchery. 

The  reigning  prince  of  Brunfvvick  is  faid  to  adminiller 
the  finances  of  the  Hate  witli  wife  frugality,  and  to  di- 
minilh  the  debts,  in  which,  at  his  acceffion  to  the  duchy, 
he  found  hirafelf  involved.  As  the  father  of  his  people, 
lie  employs  his  power  to  increafe  their  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs,.  .Many  of  their  former  burdens  are  already  climiniih- 
ed,  and  property  is  not  heavily  taxed,  and  the  nuances  are 
daily  advancing  to  a better  condition. 

Brunfwickis  llrongly  fortified ; and  on  the  ramparts  it  has 
a mortar-piece  of  brafs,  10^  feet  in  length,  and  9 feet  2 inches 
in  circumference,  and  weighing  1 800  quintals,  which  will 
carry  a ball  of  73olbs.  weight  to  the  dillance  of  33,000 
paces,  and  throw  a bomb  of  1000  lbs.  weight;  but  it  re- 
quires 52  lbs.  of  powder  for  a charge.  Although  fortifica- 
tions have  occafioned  much  calamity  to  many  towns  in  Ger- 
many, by  attrafting  the  vengeance  of  enemies,  fo  that  many 
of  them  are  now  difmantled ; thofe  of  Brunfwick  were  of 
fingular  utility  in  1761,  when  they  preferved  the  town  from 
being  pillaged,  and  afforded  prince  Frederick  an  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  lignal  honour.  When  the  town  was  be- 
fieged  by  a body  of  20,oco  men  under  prince  Xavier  of 
Saxony,  prince  Ferdinand  detached  5000  of  Ids  army  under 
his  nephew  Frederick,  affifted  by  general  Luckner,  with 
order  to  make  an  attempt  for  raifing  the  fiegc,  and  faving 
his  native  city.  The  prince  difpatched  a meffenger  to  the 
governor,  with  a letter  wrapped  round  a bullet,  and  which 
be  W.T3  inftrudted  to  fwallow,  in  cafe  of  his  being  taken  by 
the  enemy.  However,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
his  way  into  the  town;  and  the  prince,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  fpecified  in  the  letter  to  the  governor,  fell  fuddenly 
on  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  who,  unfufpicious  of  his  approach, 
were  encamped  carelefsly  within  a mile  of  the  town  ; and 
having  by  this  fudden  movement  difperfed  the  cavalry,  he 
produced  an  alarm  among  the  infantry,  wdiich  occafioned 
their  retreat.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  young  prince  en- 
tered Brunfwick,  amidll  the  acclamations  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, whom  he  had  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  a fiege. 
On  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  the  hereditary  prince,  at  his 
father’s  palace,  he  found  Frederick  at  table,  entertaining 
the  French  officers,  who  had  been  taken  the  preceding 
night. 

Brunfwick  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  go- 
verned as  a republic:  but  when  it  became  a fortified  city, 
its  commerce  was  injured,  and  its  population  diminiffied. 


Its  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  eflimatcd  at  about  22,000; 
the  peafants  are  fober  and  laborious,  and  as  they  are  robult, 
though  clownifh,  they  make  good  foldiers.  They  have  le- 
veral  manufadlures  in  the  town  ; but  one  of  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  people  is  fpinning  wool  and  flax  : and  they 
are  provided  with  an  excellent  inllitution  tor  fupplying  the 
poor  with  thefe  means  of  fubfiflence.  This  inllitution  fur- 
niflies  all  who  choofe  to  apply  with  the  materials,  and  they 
are  paid  for  their  labour  on  the  fam.e  terms  with  thofe  of  the 
manufadturers ; and  yet,  what  arifes  from  the  tale  ot  the 
yarn  and  thread,  is  fufficient  to  defray  all  the  expences  of 
the  ellablKhrnent.  Adults  perform  this  work  ac  their  own 
habitations;  but  200  children  work  every  day  in  the  houfe, 
and  are  there  alfo  inftrudled  in  reading  and  writing.  The 
firll  fpinning  wheels  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  in  this 
place  in^  1530J  by  a flatuarj',  named  Jurgen.  The  ftroni? 
beer  of  Brunfwick,  called  “ Mum,”  after  tlie  name  of  its 
inventor,  Chriftian  Muinmen,  is  exported  to  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  even  Alia.  Brunfwick  has  two  conuder- 
able  fairs  every  ymar. 

Brunfwick  appears  to  have  been  in  being  fo  early  as  the 
8th  century.  In  775,  it  is  faid,  that  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Great  came  to  the  Ocker,  which  runs  through  “ Bru- 
nonis  vicum,”  or  Brunfwick  ; and  it  is  alfo  related,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  billiop  Swibert  with  his 
train  of  followers  v.’ent  to  Saxony,  and  coming  to  a large 
town  called  Brunfwick,  preached  there,  and  converted  great 
numbers.  Hence,  it  has  been  thought  not  improbable, 
that  tile  place  was  founded  by  duke  Bruno,  fon-in-law  to 
duke  Witikind,  if  not  by  his  father  duke  Bruno  of  Enjern» 
Bruno  I.  margrave  of  Saxony,  is  faid  to  have  enlarged  and 
einbellillied  this  city  A.D.  955.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  it  confided  of  five  precindts,  within  its  feparate 
wall;  but  this  duke,  in  1 177,  inclofed  them  all  within  one 
wall.  In  1 3 14,  the  burghers  of  Brunfwick  were  difeharg- 
ed  from  all  kinds  of  villainage;  and  in  1345,  the  citizens 
b_|  mortgage  acquired  the  government  of  the  town,  and  ar- 
rogated other  immunities,  which  were  the  occafion  of  fe- 
vere  and  tedious  contefls  between  them  and  the  duke.  At 
length,  in  1671,  duke  Rodolphus  Auguilus  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  town  after  a lonp'  ficiie,  bv  means  of  the  cannon 
which  had  been  lent  him  by  the  inhabitants  for  another  pur- 
pofe  ; and  he  erefted  a citadel  to  feciire  their  fubjedlion. 
In  ! 757,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  evacuated  in  the 
following  year  : and  an  uiifuccefsful  attempt  was  made 
againil  it  in  1761.  Brunfvvick  is  dillant  7 miles  N.  of  Wol» 
fenbuttle;  in  N.  lat.  52^  15'  43'.  E.  long.  10*^  35'. 

Brunswick,  Family  of,  in  Hijlory,  This  ancient  and 
illultrious  houfe  is  defeeuded  from  the  marquis  of  Azo 
of  Elle,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  Milanefe,  the  Hate  of 
Genoa,  and  teveral  other  countries  in  Lombardy.  About 
the  year  icqo  he  married  Cunigunda,  or  Cuniza,  heirefs  of 
the  firll  Welphs,  or  Guelfs,  earls  of  Altorf,  in  Suabia; 
and  their  fon  Welph,  or  Guelf,  obtained  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  of  Flenry  IV.  in  1071.  His  grandfon,  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  acquired  Brunfwick  along  with  Saxony»- 
In  1 195,  V7illlam,  fon  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  of  Matilda, 
or  Maude,  eldell  daughter  of  king  Henry  II.  of  England, 
in  whom  was  united  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  bloodj 
acquired  Lunenburg;  and  his  fon  Otho,  in  1235,  was  the 
firll  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg.  His  fon,  AL 
bert  I.  in  1252,  was  furnamed  the  Great.  Magnus  II.  in 
1368,  was  furnamed  Torquatus,  from  a large  chain  which  he 
wore.  Hi-s  fon,  Bernard,  retained  Lunenburg;  while  Brunf- 
wick  paffed  to  Henry  thefecond’s  fon,  and  continued  in  the 
lines  of  his  defeendants  till  the  year  1634.  The  dukes  of  Lu*- 
nenburg  acquired  fome  fmall  portions  of  adjacent  territory, 
Henry  being  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  in  1521,  was 
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hicceedcf^  by  bis  fon,  who  only  affuinecl  the  title  of  duke  of 
Zdl,  a title  which  continued  till  the  reign  of  George  Wil- 
liam, in  1665.  In  1617,  Chriftian,  duke  of  Zell,  obtained 
poffeffion  of  Grubenhagen.  In  1692,  George  William, 
duke  of  Zell,  confented  that  the  eletlorate,  inftituted  in 
favour  of  his  family,  fliould  be  conferred  on  his  younger 
brother,  as  he  had  no  male  heir.  Ernefl:  died  in  1698,  hav- 
ing married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  George 
Lewis,  eleftor,  in  1698,  and  king  of  England,  in  1714, 
who,  in  1715,  added  to  his  family  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
with  the  principality  of  Verden.  In  1727,  he  was  fucceed- 
ed in  the  Britifh  throne  and  eleftorate  by  his  only  fon, 
George  Auguftus,  or  George  II.  from  whom,  in  1760, 
they  devolved  upon  his  grandfon,  our  prefent  fovereign, 
George  III. 

Brunswick  Lunenhurg,  or  Lunehitrg,  in  Geography,  an 
eledlorate  of  Germany,  the  territories  of  which  are  chiefly 
fltuated  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  is  frequently  deno- 
minated, from  its  capital,  the  eleftorate  of  Hanover;  which 
fee.  See  alfo  Luneburg. 

Brunswick,  Wolfenbuitle.  See  Duchy  of  Brunswick 

and  WOLFENBUTTLE. 

Brunswick,  New,  a province  in  the  northern  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the  divifion  of  1784,  the  other 
retaining  the  original  name,  lies  on  the  north  well  of  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  and  is  bounded  on  the  louth  by  the  north  fliores 
of  this  bay,  and  by  the  river  Miffiquafli  to  its  fource,  and 
from  thence  by  a due  eall  line  to  Verte  bay,  and  on  the  weft 
by  a line  running  due  north  from  the  main  fource  of  St. 
Croix  river,  in  Paffamaquoddy,  to  the  high  lands,  which 
divide  the  ftreams  that  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  bay  of  Fundy  ; and  from  thence  by  the  fouthern  boun- 
dary of  the  colony  of  Quebec,  until  it  touches  the  fea-fliore 
at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Chaleur  ; then  fol- 
lowing the  courfe  of  the  fea-fhore  to  the  bay  of  Verte,  in  the 
ftraits  of  Northumberland,  until  it  meets  the  termination  of 
the  eaftern  line,  produced  from  the  fource  of  the  MilTiquafh 
already  mentioned,  including  all  the  iflands  within  the  faid 
limits.  The  towns  of  this  province  are  the  capital  Frederick- 
town,  feated  about  90  miles  from  the  ceftuary  of  the  river 
St.  John,  St.  Ann’s  almoft  oppofite  to  it,  St.  Andrew’s 
and  St.  John’s.  In  1784,  another  town,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  John,  was  eredled,  under  the  appellation  of 
New  Brunfwick,  into  the  metropolis  of  the  province  fo  called. 
There  are  fomc  other  fettlements  near  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
with,  a fort  called  Howe.  A tribe  of  favages,  called  the 
Marechites,  inhabits  this  province,  and  they  are  eftimated  at 
140  fighting  men.  It  has  two  coniiderable  bays,  feveml 
lakes,  among  which  the  grand  lake  is  30  miles  long  and  about 
9 broad;  and  its  chief  rivers  are  St.  John’s,  Magegadavik, 
or  eaftern  river,  DickwefTet,  St.  Croix,  Merrim.ichi,  Petit- 
codiac,  and  Memrain-Cook,  all  of  which,  except  the  three 
laft,  difeharge  themfelves  into  Paffamaquoddy  bay.  St. 
John’s  river  is  navigable  for  veffcls  ot  50  tons  about  60  miles, 
and  for  boats  about  200;  the  tide  flowing  about  80.  It 
opens  into  a vail  extent  of  country,  in  which  are  rich  vales 
and  meadows  under  cultivation;  and  the  upland  is  in  general 
well -timbered  ; the  trees  being  pine  and  fpruce,  hemlock,  and 
hard-wood,  principally  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  fome  oak. 
The  pines  on  St.  John’s  river  are  the  largeftin  Britifh  Ame- 
rica, and  afford  a confiderable,  fupply  of  mafts  for  the  royal 
navy.  The  fifii  are  falmon,  bafs,  and  fturgeon.  This  river 
affords  a common  and  near  route  to  Quebec.  The  river  St. 
Croix  feparates  New  Brunfwick  from  the  province  of  Maine, 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  rivers  which  fall  into 
Paffamaquoddy  bay  have  on  their  banks  meadows  and  vales, 


and  muft  formerly  have  been  covered  with  a large  growth 
of  timber,  as  the  remains  of  large  trunks  are  ftill  vifible. 

The  great  chain  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  paffes  on  the 
north-weft  of  this  province,  probably  terminating  at  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  chief  produdts  of  this  province  are  ' 

timber  and  fifh.  See  Nova  Scotia.  ' 

Brunswick,  a county  of  America,  in  Virginia,  lying 
between  Nottaway  and  Meherrin  rivers;  is  about  38  miles  : 

long,  and  35  broad,  and  contains  6917  free  inhabitants,  and 
9422  flaves. — Alfo,  a maritime  county,  in  the  diftvidl  of 
Wilmington, North  Carolina,  containing  41 10  inhabitants,  of  ■ 

whom  1614  are  Haves.  This  is  the  moll  foutherly  county 
of  the  ftate,  having  South  Carolina  on  the  fouth-weft,  and 
bounded  by  cape  Fear  river  on  the  eaft.  Smithville  is  the  1 

feat  of  juftice. — Alfo,  the  chief  town  in  the  above  county, 
feated  on  the  weft  fide  of  cape  Fear  river;  and  formerly 
the  heft  built  in  the  whole  ftate,  and  carrying  on  the  moll 
extenfive  trade.  It  lies  about  17  miles  S.W.  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  was  formerly  the  feat  of  government;  but  in  1780 
it  was  confumed  by  the  Britilh  forces,  and  has  now  only 
three  or  four  houfes,  and  an  elegant  church  in  ruins.  N.  lat, 

34"  2'.  W.  long.  78^  12'. — Alfo,  a townlliip  in  Efl'ex 
county,  Vermont,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Connecficut  river, 
oppofite  to  Stratford,  in  New  Hamplhire. — Alfo,  a city 
in  Middlefex  county,  New  Jerfey,  fituate  on  the  fouth-weft 
bank  of  Rariton  river,  in  alow  fituation,  under  a hill  rifing 
to  the  weft  of  the  town.  It  has  about  300  houfes,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom  confifts  of 
Dutch.  This  town  has  a confiderable  inland  trade,  and 
over  the  river,  oppofite  to  this  city,  is  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant and  expenfive  bridges  in  America.  It  is  18  miles 
N.E.  from  Princetown,  60  N.E.  from  Philadelphia,  and  35 
S.W.  from  New  York.  N.  lat.  30'.  W.  long.  74°  30'. 

— Alfo,  a poll  town  of  Cumberland  county,  in  the  dillrift 
of  Maine,  lying  30  miles  N.E.  of  Portland,  and  of  Bofton 
151,  on  thefouth  fide  of  Merry-meeting. bay,  and  partly  on 
the  fouth-weftern  fide  of  Androfeoggin  river.  It  contains 
1809  inhabitants;  and  is  the  feite  of  Bowdoin  college. 

N.  lat.  43^52'.  W.  long.  69°  58 — Alfo,  the  chief  town 
of  Glynn  county,  in  Georgia,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  ■ 

Turtle  river,  where  it  empties  into  St.  Simon’s  found.  j 

N.lat.  3 1°  j o'.  The  harbour  is  fafe  and  fpacious  enough  to  >1 

contain  a large  fleet.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  not  , ’ 

finiflied.  From  its  advantageous  fituation,  and  the  fertility  ' 

of  the  back  country',  it  promifes  to  be  one  of  the  moft  com- 
mercial and  flourifning  places  in  the  ftate.  It  is  diftant 
19  miles  S.  of  Darien,  60  S.S.W.  of  Savannah,  and  iio  ; 

S.E.  of  Louifville.  N.  lat.  31°  14'.  W.  long.  81°  45'. 

Brunswick  Houfe,  one  of  the  Hudlon-bay  company’s 
fettlements,  fituate  on  Moofe  river,  half  way  from  its  mouth; 

S.W.  from  James’s  bay,  and  N.E.  from  Lake  Superior. 

N.  lat.  50’  13'.  W.  long.  83°  31'. 

Brunswick  -green,  Frievdand-green.  This  colour  is  largely 
ufed  for  the  bluilh  greens  of  paper-hangings,  and  other  coarfe 
kinds  of  painting  in  water  colours.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
follow’ing  way.  Take  a barrel,  or  any  other  clofe  veffel  of 
wood  Or  earthen  ware,  and  fill  it  half  full  of  filings  or  clip- 
pings of  copper;  then  pour  in  a faturated  folution  of  lal- 
ammoniac,  fufficient  to  moilten  the  whole  thoroughly:  put  on 
the  cover  of  the  veffel,  and  fet  it  in  a warm  place.  In  a few 
hours  the  copper  will  begin  to  decompole  the  fal-ammoniac, 
and  form  muriat  of  copper,  ammonia  being  at  the  fame  time  ; 

difengaged.  The  mAiriated  oxyd  abforbs  a confiderable 
quantity  of  moifture,  on  w'hich  account  it  is  requifite  from 
time  to  time  to  add  frefh  portions  of  diffolved  fal-ammoniac, 
till,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  , 

copper  is  converted  into  oxyd.  The  contents  of  the  barrel 
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lire  now  to  be  emptied  and  paiTed  through  a fieve  in  a tub  qf 
water,  by  which  the  imoxydatcd  copper  will  be  feparated 
from  the  pigment,  which  will  pafs  into  the  water.  This 
being  well  walhed  and  flowly  dried  in  the  lhade,  is  pure 
Briinfwick  green.  Three  parts  muriat  of  ammonia,  and 
two  of  copper  yield  fix  parts  of  the  green.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  that  pure  Bruni'wich  green  is  met  with,  as  it  is 
largely  adulterated  with  cerufle. 

BRUNTRUT,  or  Pruntrut,  in  Geography.  See  Po- 

RENTRU. 

BRUNUS,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  pliyfician  and  fur- 
geon  of  great  name  in  his  time,  flourifhed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1 4.t!i  century,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  intimate  with 
Petrarch.  He  was  author  of  “ Chirurgia  Magna  et  Parva,” 
publinied  at  Venice  in  ,4/^0  in  a colleftion  of  chiriirgical 
treatifes,  fol.  which  has  been  leveral  times  reprinted.  The 
Chirurgia  is  a compilation,  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Ara- 
bian phyficians,  principally  from  Albucalis,  from  whom  he 
dcfcnbes  tlie  operation  of  cutting  for  the  Hone  in  the  blad- 
der. In  the  fillula  of  the  anus  he  recommends  opening  the 
finufes,  without  wtiich,  we  cannot,  he  fays,  be  certain  of 
curing-.  Haller.  Bib.  Chirurg.  Eloy  Didl.  Hid. 

BRUNUSEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Rackelburg. 

BRUSA,  a town  of  Turl^ey,  in  Alia,  built  by  Prufias, 
the  friend  of  Hannibal.  It  is  dill  exteniive  and  populous, 
but  the  llreets  are  narrow.  Many  houfes  are  built  fo  much 
againll  the  hill,  that  the  upper  rooms  open  into  the  gardens. 
They  reckon  70  mofques,  but  mod  of  them  are  negleded, 
or  abfolutely  in  ruins.  The  police  is  ecclefiadic.  The  be - 
zedan  is  ample,  and  one  of  the  khans  is  fingularly  commodi- 
ous. The  fale  of  raw  and  manufadlurcd  lilks  conditutes  its 
commerce. 

BRUSA-Sorci,  \n  Biography.  See  Riccio. 

BRUSCPI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  wlu'ch  runs 
into  the  Rhine  at  Stralburg.  It  forms  a canal  by  means  of 
fluices  from  Moldieim. 

BRUSCIO,  a town  of  Swiderland,  in  the  Valteline, 
ntuated  near  a river  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Adda. 
N.  lat.  46°  9'.  E.  long.  10^  3'. 

BRUSCUS,  in  Botany.  Ger.  See  Ruscus. 

BRUSEGANA,  m Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Paduan  ; 4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Padua. 

BRUSH,  an  allemblage  of  hairs  or  liog’s  bridles,  fad- 
ened  in  the  holes  of  a wooden  handle  or  board,  pierced  for 
that  purpofe,  andfervingto  cleanfe  divers  bodies  by  rubbing 
therewith.  Of  brufhes  there  are  a round,  a flat,  or  fquare 
brufli,  cloaths-brufli,  head-brufli,  horfe  brufli,  beard-brufh, 
comb-bruflr,  weavers-brufli,  and  the  like.  The  manner  of 
making  brudies,  is  by  folding  the  hair  or  bridle  in  two,  and 
bringing  it  by  means  of  a.pack-thread,  or  wire,  engaged  in 
the  fold,  through  (he  holes  wherewith  the  wood  is  pierced  all 
over,  or  fadened  therein  with  glue  or  pitch.  When  the 
boles  are  thus  all  filled,  they  cut  the  ends  of  the  hair  to 
make  the  furface  even. 

Brush,  Painter’s.  See  Pencil. 

Brush,  .is  made  of  wild  boars*^  bridles,  and 

ferves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth,  aftei  flreering  it  for 
the  lad  time. 

The  flefh-brulh  is  of  ufe  in  medicine,  efpecially  in  cafe  of 
rheumatifms,  and  certain  cutaneous  diforders.  See  Fric- 
tion. 

The  brufli  is  alfo  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  of  new- 
born infants,  when  fainti.Tg,  to  find  whether  they  be  alive 
or  dead. 

Brush,  in  EleBricity,  denotes  the  luminous  appearance 
of  the  eledlric  matter,  iffuiiigiin  a parcel  of  diverging  rays, 
from  a point.  Beccaria  afcribes  this  appearance  to  the  force 
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with  which  the  eledlric  fluid,  going  out  of  a point,  divides 
the  contiguous  air,  an  j pafles  through  it  to  that  which  is 
more  remote.  See  Plate,  Elctlriciiy.  See  Star. 

Brushes,  a.oire,  are  ufed  by  filver-fmiths  and  gilders,  for' 
ferubbing  filver,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in  orefer  to  the 
gilding  of  them. 

There  is  a metliod  of  dying  or  colouring  leather,  per- 
formed by  only  rubbing  tlie  colour  of  the  Ikiu  with  a brufli. 
Phis  the  French  leather-guilders  called  hroujfure  ; beino-  the 
lowed  of  all  the  forts  of  dye  allowed  by  their  datutes.*^ 

Brush  of  a fox,  among  Sportfmn,  fignifies  his  drag  or 
tail,  the  tip  or  end  of  v.'hicli  is  called  the  chape. 

Brush  irun-ore,  fignifies  a kind  of  ore  full  of  frlse,  re- 
fembling  the  hair  of  a brufh. 

Brush  is  alfo  ultd  in  Ipeaking  of  a fmall  thicket  or 
coppice.  In  this  fenle,  the  word  is  formed  from  the  middle 
age  Latin  hrujcia,  hrufeus,  which  lignifies  the  fame. 

Bkush-wW  denotes  Imaller  flender  wood  or  fprnv.  See 
Brow-se. 

BRUSHING.  A.xViOW'g  Jochies,  a bruftiing  gallop  de- 
notes a brilk  one  : a horfe  fliould  have  his  brufhing  gallop 
in  a morning  before  watering.  ^ ^ 

BRUSINSKOI,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  lake  of  Ouezkoe  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Petrovadlkoi. 

BRUSKAU,  a town  of  Pola.nd,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 48  miles  N.N.W.  of  Braclaw. 

BRUSLEE  Island,  lies  on  the  coad  of  France,  in  the 
Enghfli  channel,  below  the  Seven  Iflands,  and  Lanion 
haven  and  river. 

BRUSQUET,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  dillridl  of  Uiffue  ; c miles 
N.N.E.  of  Idigne. 

BRUSSELS,  ml.^.\:vaBruxellie,  in  Flemifli  Bruxellas, 
a large  and  handfome  town,  annexed  to  France,  being  the 
chief  place  of  the  department  de  la  Dyle.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  city  of  Brabant,  and  of  the  Andrian  Netherlands ; 
where  the  governor-general  held  his  court  with  all  the 
fplendour  of  royalty.  It  is  lituated  partly  on  a hill  and 
partly  in  a vale,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Senne,  which 
runs  through  the  town.  Various  etymologies  are  given  to 
the  name  of  Bruflels  ; it  lias  been  derived  from  Brugge-Senne, 
bridge  on  the  Senne  ; from  Brugf  l,  hermitage  bridge;  from 
Broyfell,  a nefl  of  fwans,  on  account  of  the  number  of  thofe 
birds  found  in  the  adjacent  river  and  marihes ; and  from 
Brojfailles,  buflies,  it  being  formerly  furrounded  by  woods. 
It  IS  highly  probable  that  the  ancient  fored  of  Ardennes 
extended  to  this  place;  and  that  theprefent  fored  de  Soigne 
was  part  of  it.  Brulfels  was  not  exiiling  in  the  7th  century. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a little  ifland  formed  by  two  branches 
of  the  river,  on  which  St.  Gery,  or  Gaugerie,  bilhop  of 
Cambray,  built  a chapel  and  preached  the  gofpel  to  the 
heathens  who  were  feated  in  the  vicinity  ; he  died  in  619. 
In  jOh4,  the  town,  being  conliderably  enlarged,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall,  and  fortified  with  towers,  of  which  traces 
are  dill  remaining.  A fecond,  more  extenfive  inclofure, 
took  place  in  1379,  and  now  exills,  but  the  town  extends 
itfelf  far  beyond;  fince  many  villages  are  become  its  fuburbs, 
by  a continuity  of  buildings  and  dreets.  Brulfels  is  orna- 
mented by  many  handfome  public  drudtures.  The  princi- 
pal church  is  collegiate,  dedicated  to  St.  Gudule,  and  was 
built  in  1047,.  but  rebuilt  between  1226  and  1273.  The 
palace  difplays  confiderable  tade  and  magnificence,  and  for- 
merly  contained  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  chapels  in  Europe, 
which  efcaped  the  great  conflagration  in  1731,  but  was 
pulled  down  in  1777  to  make  way  for  the  ereilion  of  the 
new  fquaie  called  Place  Royale.  The  town-houfe,  or  guild- 
hall, was  built  in  1442  ; it  has  a deeple  364  feet  high,  fur- 
.inounted  by  a coloffal  Aatue,  ,17  feet  lugh,  pf  gt.  Michael 

with 
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•wltb  'tlie  dragon  under  his  feet,  which  turning  on  a pivot, 
•uas  as  a vane.  The  park  in  the  upper  town  (anciently  part  ot 
the  foreft  de  Soigne,)  is  a beautiful  promenade,  and  has  a 
public  pleafure-garden  in  one  of  its  groves.  The  green  walk 
near  the  canal  has  a pleafing  appearance,  being  two  miles  in 
length.  Befides  the  place  royale,  Bruffels  is  ornamented 
with  feven  fquares  or  market-places.  The  principal  are  the 
great  market,  the  place  St.  Michael,  the  corn-market,  the 
-petit  fablon,  and  the  grand  fablon,  where  a beautiful  foun- 
tain was  erefted  by  lord  Aylefbury.  In  this  town  are  twenty 
•public  fountains,  adorned  with  ftatues,  &c.  the  moft  re- 
rnarkable  is  the  manneke  pitt,  on  which  is  reprefented  a 
child  in  brafs,  which  is  fo  admirably  executed  that  it  has  ex- 
-cked  the  notice  of  many  connoiffeurs,  and  particularly  the 
eleftor  palatine  in  1698,  and  Lewis  XV.  in  1 747.  ^The  po- 
pulatiou  of  Bruffels  is  eftimated  at  80,000.  In  Biiifeau  s 
Statillical  View  of  France,  its  four  parts  or  cantons  are  re- 
prefented as  containing  66,297  inhabitants,  and  including  7^ 
kiliometres,  and  one  commune.  It  had  formerly  confider- 
able  trade  in  the  manufafture  of  camlet  and  tapeftry,  which 
is  now"  on  the  decline  : but  its  lace  is  Hill  in  high  ellimation, 
as  the.  moft  beautiful  in  the  world.  Its  carpets  are  alfo  noted 
all  over  Europe.  This  tow’n  has  fuftered  frequently  by  w'ar: 
it  was  bombarded  in  1 695  by  marefchal  Villeroy  ; and  be- 
Tieged,  in  1708,  by  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1746,  by 
marefchal  Saxe.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1794,  Charles  II.  king  of  England,  and  his  bro- 
-ther  the  duke  <rf  York,  made  Bruffels  their  occafional  refi- 
dence  duiing  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell.  This  town  has 
o-iven  birth  to  many  celebrated  men : among  others  are, 
'Duquefnoy,  Vanhelmont,  St.  AldegOT.de,  Breugh  Cham- 
paigne,  D’Artois,  and  other  painters.  Bruffels  is  21  miles 
'S.  of  Antwerp,  26  "S.E.  of  Ghent,  and  141  N.  by  E.  of 
Paris.  N.  lat.  48°  51'.  E.  long.  4°  28'. 

Brussels,  Aoger  of,  in  Biography.  See  Vander 
•Weyde. 

BRUSSOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Ucker  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 
t2  miles  N.E  of  Prenzlow. 

BRUSTERVORT  Point  is  fituate  in  the  Baltic  fea  ; 
3 ’eagues  N.  by  W.  from  Koningfburg  deep,  and  16  leagues 
iN  E.  by  N.  from  Memel  deep, 

BRUSZILOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiov  ; 46  miles  W.  of  Kiov. 

BRUTA,  in  Zoology,  is  the  fecond  order  of  animals  in 
•The  Mammalja  clafs,  the  charafter  of  which  confifts  in 
'having  no  fore  teeth  in  either  jaw.  The  genera  of  this 
clafs  are  hradypus,  myrmccophagn,  mams,  dafypus,  rhinoceros, 
elephas,  and  trichecus  ; which  fee, 

BRUTE,  or  Beast,  a term  generally  applied  to  quadru- 
peds, and  alfo  to  other  animals,  and  implying  inferiority  of 
'intelledl. 

Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind,  both  in  the  external 
'(hape  and  internal  ftrucf  ure,  bear  the  neareft  refemblance  to 
•man.  In  the  monkey-kind,  the  higheft  and  the  moft  nearly 
•approaching  the  likenefs  of  man,  is  the  orang-outang,  or 
^honw  fylvejlris. 

Philofophers  are  much  divided  about  the  effential  cha- 
Tadters  of  brutes.  Some  define  brute  as  an  animal  not  rifible, 
«r  a living  creature  incapable  of  laughter  ; others,  a mute 
-animal,  or  a living  thing  deftitute  of  fpeech  ; the  Peripate- 
tics, an  animal  endow'ed  with  a fenfitive  power,  but  without 
•a  rational  one.  The  Platonifts  allow  reafon  and  underftand- 
•ing,  as  well  as  fenfe  to  brutes,  though  in  a degree  lefs  pure 
-and  refined  than  that  of  men.  Indeed,  the  generality  of  the 
-ancient  philofophers  thought  that  brutes  reafoned : this, 
^mong  the  heathens,  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  Por- 
phyry,-Gelfus,  Galen, -Plutarch,  as  well  as  Plato  and  others. 
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Plutarch  has  a dialogue  under  this  title,  that  brutes  ufe  rea. 
fon  (Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  988.)  The  whole  Pythagorean  fetl 
fhould  alfo  be  of  the  fame  fentiment,  becaufe  the  metempfy- 
chofis  imports,  that  human  fouls  pafs  into  the  bodies  of 
brutes.  The  Stoics  alfo  holding  that  the  Divine  Being  is 
diffufed  through  all  creatures,  ■were  iiecefiitated  to  maintain 
the  fouls  of  brutes  to  be  divine,  and,  confequently,  that  they 
had  reafon.  Among  Chriftians,  Ladfantius,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Manicheesand  Gnoftics,  affert  the  fame.  Can  any 
perfon,  fays  Ladlantius  (Inft.  Div.  1.  iii,  c.  10,),  deny  that 
brutes  have  reafon,  when  they  often  outwit  man  himfelf  I 
He  allows  every  thing  to  brutes  which  men  have,  except  a 
fenfe  of  religion.  Some  Sceptics  have  aferibed  religion  and 
virtue  to  brutes  ; and  they  fay  that  Solomon  ( Ecclef.  iii. 
18,  19.)  feems  to  affures  us,  that  the  fouls  of  men  have  no 
pre-eminence  over  thofe  of  brutes.  Sextus  Empiricus,  in 
particular  (Pyrrhon,  1.  i.  c.  13-),  inftitutes  a comparifon  be- 
tw'een  dogs  and  the  human  kind.  The  former  excel  the 
latter  as  to  fenfe  ; they  have  a quicker  feent,  by  which  they 
purfue  beafts  that  are  unfeen ; they  difeover  them  fooner  by 
the  eye,  and  their  hearing  is  more  acute.  Accordingly  it  is 
alleged,  that  a dog  is  not  deftitute  of  the  faculty  of  reafon- 
ing,  from  the  famous  inftance  mentioned  by  Chryfippus,  who 
obferved  that  a hound  coming  into  a road  ■w'hich  feparates 
into  three  diredtions,  makes  choice  of  the  third  by  virtue  of 
an  indudfion  or  fyllogifm  ; becaufe  after  having  feented  the 
tw'o  ways  by  which  the  beaft  did  not  pafs,  he  runs  ftraight 
upon  the  third  without  feenting  it ; where  the  reafon  is  ob- 
vious : the  beaft  paffed  either  that  way,  or  that  way,  or  this 
way  ; but  he  paffed  neither  that  way  nor  that  way,  and  there- 
fore this  way.  See  Stanley’s  Hill.  Philof.  p.  780.  That  a 
dog  ispoffcfl'cd  of  what  they  call  internal  reafon,  appears, 
from  his  choofing  things  convenient,  flying  the  hurtful,  pur- 
fuing  his  food,  and  running  away  from  the  whip  ; and  when 
wounded  or  fick,  adling  prudently,  as  the  circumftances  of 
his  cafe,  and  his  abilities  and  opportunities  didlate.  It  has 
alfo  been  argued,  though  certainly  with  no  great  appearance 
of  reafon,  that  we  owe  the  difeovery  of  many  medicines,  and 
the  invention  of  many  arts,  to  brutes.  Thus,  it  is  faid, 
that  from  the  fpider  man  learned  the  art  of  weaving  ; from 
the  fwallow  he  borrowed  architedlure ; from  the  goofe 
fwimming,  from  fifli  navigation ; from  filk-worms  fewing ; 
to  omit  many  other  inftances  of  the  like  kind  alleged  by-  Plu- 
tarch (De  Solert.  Animal.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  974.),  Vofiius 
(De  Orig.  Idol.  1.  iii.  c.  27.),  and  others.  How  many  ac- 
tions of  brutes,  it  is  faid,  are  to  be  obferved,  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  without  the  firft  proceffes  of  reafoning  ? 
If  we  fay,  that  dogs,  by  long  habits  and  force  of  rewards  and 
punifhment,  may  be  taught  many  things,  do  not  this  docility, 
and  remembrance  of  blows,  argue  memory,  fear,  and  defire, 
which  cannot  fubfift  without  knowledge,  fenfe,  pleafure,  and 
pain  ? And  if  brutes  have  knowledge,  it  is  allowed  that  they 
muft  alfo  have  judgment  and  reafon.  The  Cartefians,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain,  that  brutes  are  mere  machines,  ■wholly 
deftitute  not  only  of  reafon  and  thought,  but  of  every  degree 
of  perception : and  that  they  perform  their  various  funftions 
as  mere  “ automata,”  excited  to  motion  only  by  means  of 
animal  fpirits,  which  aft  upon  the  nerves  and  mufclcs.  This 
extravagant  and  paradoxical  opinion  Des  Cartes  has  been 
fufpefted  of  borrowing  from  Gomez  Pereira,  a Spanilh  phy- 
fician,  who  employed  30  years  in  compofing  a treatife,  which 
he  entitles  “ Antoniana  Margarita,”  from  the  Chriftian 
names  of  his  father  and  mother,  publilhed  in  1554  ; but  it 
is  more  probable,  that  it  was-a  cctnclufion  originally  deduced 
from  his  notion  of  the  animal  fpirits  in  the  economy  of  human 
nature.  However  this  be,  the  notion  was  revived  by  Des 
Cartes,  and  further  a'fferted  by  Le  Grand,  d’Armafon,  and 
•others  of  his  followers,  who  were  led  to  adopt  this  doftrine 
I from 
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from  that  principle  of  his  philofophy,  that  the  cfience  of  the 
foul  confills  in  thinking;  fo  that,  fuppoling  knowledge  and 
thought  in  brutes,  they  muft  have  fouls  like  thofe  of  men  ; 
the  fenfitive  foul  of  the  Arillotelians  being  held  by  him  a 
mere  chimera.  But  Pereira  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  firft  inventor  of  the  doctrine  ; foinetliing  like  it  having 
been  licld  by  foine  of  the  ancients,  as  vve  find  from  Plutarch 
(De  Placit.  Phil.  1.  v.  c.  and  St.  Augultin  (de  Quant. 
Animae  Pafeh.  Invent.  Nov.  Antiq.  c.  3.)  Des  Cartes  was 
probably  led  to  adopt  this  opinion  of  the  me:e  mechanifm  of 
brutes  in  order  to  obviate  two  great  objedtions ; one  againfl 
the  immortality  of  the  fouls  ot  brutes,  if  tliey  were  allowed 
to  -have  any,;  and  the  other  againft  the  good)!els  of  God,  in 
fuffering  creatures  who  had  never  finned  to  be  obnoxious  to 
fo  many  evils.  In  favour  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  argued, 
that  many  human  adlions  are  merely  .mechanical,  being  per- 
formed witliout  the  perception  ot  the  agent,  and  any^  direc- 
tion from  his  will;  and  thefemuil  be  aferibed  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  objedls,  and  the  original  difpofition  of  the  machine, 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  foul  has  no  concern  : fo  that  in 
fuch  circumftances  often  occurring  with  regard  to  adtions 
that  are  habitual,  human  beings  are  no  better  than  automata. 
2.  Some  natural  movements  of  the  body  are  fo  involuntary, 
that  we  cannot  rellrain  them,  and  feem  to  depend  altogether 
on  mechanifm,  3.  To  this  mechanifm  we  are  alfo  to  attri- 
bute thofe  likings  and  antipathies  for  and  againfl:  particular 
objedls,  which  precede  knowledge  and  diferimination,  and 
which  in  advanced  life  baffle  and  coiitroul  reafon  ; and  they 
furnifii  ftriking  proofs  of  that  irrelillible  influence  which  cer- 
tain objedts  have  on  the  human  frame.  4.  Our  paflioiis  are 
known  to  depend  on  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  the  reci- 
procal impreflions  caufed  by  the  animal  fpirits  between  the 
heart  and  brain,  that  are  fo  intimately  connedled  by  their 
nerves ; and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  if  effedls  of  this  kind 
may  be  produced  by  fuch  fimple  mechanical  means  as  the 
mere  increafe  of  motion  in  the  blood,  without  any  diredlion 
of  tlie  will,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  adtions' of  brutes 
fliould  refult  merely  from  a refined  mechanifm,  without 
thought  or  perception.  5.  It  has  been  further  urged,  that 
human  ingenuity  has  produced  many  fiirprifing  phenomena 
by  mechanical  means,  fuch  as  are  exhibited  in  automata  of 
human  contrivances  ; and  as  the  mechanifm  of  the  body  of 
tlie  meaneft  animal  muft  infinitely  furpafs  that  of  the  moft 
curious  machines  of  this  nature,  the  effedls  produced  by  it 
muft  be  proportionably  more  furprifing.  In  reply  to  tliefe 
arguments,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  they  only  prove,  if  we 
allow  their  full  force,  the  poffibility  of  the  cafe,  that  brutes 
are  mere  machines,  or  that  the  power  of  God  might  produce 
certain  adlions  by  mechanifm,  but  not  that  he  has  adlually 
done  fo  ; and,  moreover,  that  if  they  be  admitted,  they  will 
prove  too  much,  or  that  human  beings  maybe  mere  machines, 
and  not  only  irrational  but  infenfible  too.  To  the  Cartcfian 
hypothefis  it  has  been  more  direclly  objedled,  that  the  plie- 
nomena  of  perception,  forefight,  memory,  volition,  and 
fpontaneous  exertion,  and  of  various  paffions  of  joy,  forrow, 
fear,  anger,  gratitude,  love,  &c.  exhibited  by  brute«,  are  in- 
explicable by  any  mechanical  principles  and  laws.  We  have 
the  fame  evidence  in  many  cafes  of  the  fenfibility  of  brutes 
which  we  have  of  that  of  mankind;  and  that  they  are  alfo 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  refiedtion  and  reafoning,  as  well 
as  with  fenfatio.n.  If  beafts  were  automata  or  machines,  they 
could  have  no  perception  of  pleafure  or  pain,  and  confe- 
quently  no  cruelty  coiild  be  exercifed  towards  them  ; which 
is  contrary  to  the  common  fenfe  and  obfervation  of  mankind, 
and  feemingly  contrary  to  thofe  declarations  of  feripture, 
which  obvioufly  intimate  that  they  are  the  objedls  of  fevere 
VoL.  V, 


and  of  mild  and  merciful  treatment.  Prov.  xii.  10.  Ray’s 
Wifdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  p.  56. 

The  late  profeffor  Bergmann,  in  an  ingenious  treatife,  writ- 
ten in  German,  and  entitled  “ Inaugnralfrage,  &c.”  or“Re- 
fearches  defigned  to  fliew  what  the  Brute  Animals  certainly' 
are  not,  and,  alfo,  what  they  probably  &c.”  8vo.  Menlz, 
1785,  has  produced  a variety  of  arguments  in  order  to  prove 
that  brutes  are  not  machines.  But  if  they  are  not  mere  ma- 
chines, wliat  are  they  ? manlfeftly  fenfitive  beings,  with  an  im- 
material principle;  and  thinking,  or  reafoning  beings  to  a cer- 
tain degree.  In  certain  clalfes  of  animals  this  apjicars  evident 
to  the  profeflTor,  who  feenis  to  have  obfei  ved,  with  great  fa- 
gacity  and  attention,  their  various  opei'ations  and  proceed- 
ings, their  ways  and  means,  &c.  He  thinks  it  impoflible  to 
deduce  this  variet)!  of  aftiou  in  any  animals  (if  we  except  thofe 
of  the  low?,  ft  clalfes  in  the  gradation  of  intelligence ) from  a 
general  and  uniform  inftindl:  for  they  accommodate  their 
operations  to  times  and  circumftances.  They  combine:  tliey 
choofe  the  favourable  moment;  they  avail  themfelves  of  tlie 
cccafion  ; and  feem  to  receive  inftruftion  by  • experience. 
Many  of  their  operations  announce  refledhion  ; tlie  bird  re- 
pairs a lhattered  neft,  inllead  of  conftrudling,  inflinttively, 
a new  one  ; the  hen,  who  lias  been  robbed  of  her  eggs, 
changes  her  place,  in  order  to  by  the  remainder  with  more 
leenrity  ; the  cat  difeovers  both  care  and  artifice  in  conceal- 
ing her  kittens.  Again,  it  is  evident  that,  on  many  occa- 
lions,  animats  know  their  faults  and  miltakes,  and  corredt 
them  : they  fometimes  contrive  the  moft  ingenious  methods 
of  obtaining  their  ends;  and  when  one  method  fails,  have  re- 
courfe  to  another;  and  they  have,  without  doubt,  a kind  of 
language  for  the  mutual  communication  of  tlieir  ideas.  How 
is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for,  (fays  Bergmann,)  uiilefs  we 
fuppofe  them  endowed  witli  the  power  of  perceiving,  think- 
ing, remembering,  comparing,  and  judging  ? They  have 
thefe  powers,  indeed,  in  a degree,  inferior  to  that  in  which 
they  are  pofiefled  by  the  human  fpecies,  and  form  clalfes  be- 
low them  in  the  graduated  Icale  of  intelligent  beings.  But 
though  it  feems  to  him  unreafonable  to  exclude  them  from 
the  place  which  the  principles  of  found  jihilofophy,  and  facts 
afeertained  by  conllant  oblervation,  aliign  to  them  in  the 
great  and  diverfified  fpherc  ot  life,  feniation,  and  intelligence; 
he  does  not,  however,  confider  tliem  as  beings,  whofe  actions 
arc  direfted  to  ;??o?v?/ends,  nor,  coufequently,  as  accountable 
and  proper  fuhjofts  for  reward purdjlment  in  a future  world. 

I'iiat  brutes  pofl'efs  reflection  and  fentiment,  and  are  fiif- 
ccptible  of  the  kind  as  well  ns  the  irafc  ihle  paffions,  inde- 
pendently of  fexual  attachment  and  natural  affeCtion,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  numerous  inllances  of  alFeCtion  and  gratitude- 
daily  obfervable  in  diffc'reut  animals,  particularly  the  dog. 
Of  thefe,  and  other  fentiincnts,  lucli  as  pride,  and  even  a 
lenfe  of  glory,  the  elephant  exhibits  proofs  equally  furprifing 
and  unquellionable;  for  which  we  reier  to  the  article  Eut- 
PHANT.  The  brute  creation  maniiefts  alfo  a wonderful 
fpirit  of  fociality,  independent  of  fexual  attachment.  It  is 
well  known  that  horfes,  which  are  perfedly  quiet  in  com- 
pany, cannot  he  kept  by  any  fences  in  a field  by  themfelves; 
oxen  and  cows  will  not  fatten  by  themfelves,  but  negled  the 
fineft  pafture  that  is  not  recommended  by  fociety ; Iheep  coi;- 
ftantly  flock  together.  Nor  is  a propenfity  to  aflbeiate  re- 
ftrifted  to  animals  of  the  fame  kind  and  fize.  Inftances  to 
this  purpofe  are  enumerated  in  White’s  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Selborne,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  From  thefe  inftances 
we  may  conclude  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  ihe  following 
fentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to  have  been  miftaken ; 

“ Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  filh  with  fowl 
So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape.” 
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Mr.  I^ockc  (EfTay*  vol.  i.  p.  T20|  14^^.)  triaintains,  that 
the  fouls  of  brutes  are  v/holly  material:  that  they  do  not 
polTefs  the  power  of  abftraftion;  and  that  the  having  of 
general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a perfeft  diftinftion  between 
men  and  brutes.  Accordingly,  he  fuppofes  that  they  have 
no  life  of  words,  or  any  general  figns  by  which  to  exprefs 
their  ideas.  It  has,  however,  been  a fubje£t  of  difpute, 
whether  brute  animals  have  any  language  intelligible  to  one 
another.  Some  have  pretended,  that  they  have  a kind  of 
jargon,  by  which  they  can  make  a mutual  communication  of 
their  fentiments;  and  Porphyry  relates,  that  Tirefias  and 
Apollonius  Tyanteus  underftood  this  language.  There  is  at 
lead  a fiinilitude  of  fpeech  in  brutes ; for  they  know  each 
other  by  their  voices,  and  have  their  figns  whereby  they  ex- 
prefs anger,  joy,  and  other  paffions.  Thus,  a dog  affaults 
in  one  drain,  fawns  in  another,,  howls  in  another,  and  cries 
when  beaten  in  another.  To  us,  indeed,  their  fpeech,  if  it 
may  be  fo  called,  appears  rude  and  inarticulate  ; but  perhaps 
ours,  though  underdood  by  them,  is  the  fame  in  their  ears. 
But  if  the  voice  of  brutes  be  unintelligible  to  us,  does  not 
the  fame  hold  of  the  language  of  our  own  kind,  till  we  have 
been  indrudled  in  it  ? And  the  language  of  foreigners,  what 
is  it  but  a confufed  unmeaning  heap  of  founds  ? Laughter, 
as  the  fign  of  mirth  and  joy,  has  been  thought  peculiar  to 
men  ; and  yet  we  fee  fomewhat  refembling  it  in  brutes,  fig- 
nified  by  the  motion  of  their  ears,  eyes,  mouth,  and  tongues. 

Lr.  Hartley  (fee  his  Obfervations  of  Man,  p.  239.)  has 
invedigated  the  intelleftual  faculties  of  brutes,  and  applied 
his  theory  of  vibrations  and  affociation  in  accounting  for  the 
inferiority  of  brutes  to  mankind,  with  regard  to  intelleftual 
capacities.  He  aferibes  the  difference  fubfiding  between 
them  to  the  following  circuradances,  which  he  has  taken 
occafion  to  illudrate  on  the  principles  of  his  theory.  The 
fird  of  thefe  is  the  fmall  proportionate  fize  of  their  brains, 
whence  brutes  have  a far  lefs  variety  of  ideas  and  intelleft ual 
affeftions  than  men.  The  fecond  caufe  of  this  difference  is 
the  imperfeftion  of  the  matter  of  their  brains,  whereby  it  is 
lefs  fitted  for  retaining  a large  number  of  miniatures,  and 
combining  them  by  affociation,  than  man’s.  The  third 
caufe  is  their  want  of  words,  and  inch  like  fymbols ; fourthly, 
the  indinftive  powers  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with 
them,  or  whieh  rife  up  from  internal  caufes,  as  they  advance 
towards  adult  age,  is  another  caufe  of  this  difference;  and, 
fifthly,  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
ternal impreffions  made  on  the  brute  creation,  and  on  man- 
kind. This  ingenious  writer  fuppofes,  with  Des  Cartes,  that 
all  the  motions  of  brutes  are  condufted  by  mere  mechanifm; 
yet  he  does  not  fuppofe  them  to  be  deditute  of  perception  ; 
but  that  they  have  this  in  a manner  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  us ; and  that  it  is  fubjefted  to  the  fame  me- 
chanical laws  as  the  motions.  He  adds,  that  it  ought  always 
to  be  remembered,  in  fpeaking  on  this  fubjeft,  that  brutes 
have  more  reafon  than  they  can  (how,,  from  their  want  of 
words,  from  our  inattention,  and  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
import  of  thofe  fymbols,  which  they  do  ufe  in  giving  inti- 
mations to  one  another,  and  to  us. 

“ As  brutes,”  fays  Dr.  Priedley,  (Difquifitions  on  Matter- 
and  Spirit,  p.  238,  &c. ) have  the  fame  external  fenfes  that 
we  have,  they  have,  of  courfe,  all  the  fame  inlets  to  ideas 
that  we  have;  and  though,  on  account  of  their  wanting  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Irain,  perhaps  chiefly,  the  combination 
and  affociation  of  their  ideas  cannot  be  fo  complex  as  ours, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  make  fo  great  a progrefs  in  ihtel- 
leftual  improvements,  they  mud  neceffarily  have,  in  kind, 
every  faculty  that  v/e  are  poffeffed  of.  Alfo,  fince  they 
evidently  have  memory,  paffions,  will,  and  judgment  too,  as 
their  adlions  demonftrate,  they  mud,  of  courfe,  have  the 


faculty  that  we  call  alJlraHion,  as  well  as  the  red ; though,., 
not  having  the  ufe  of  words,  they  cannot  communicate  their 
ideas  to  us.  They  mud,  at  lead,  have  a natural  capacity  for 
what  is  called  abjtraBion;  it  being  nothing  more  than  a par- 
ticular cafe  of  the  affociation  of  ideas,  of  which,  in  general, 
they  are  certainly  pofl'effed  as  well  as  ourfelves.  Befides,  if 
dogs  had  no  general  or  abdrafl  ideas,  but  only  (uch  as  were 
appropriated  to  particular  individual  ohjeiis,  they  could  never 
be  taught  to  didinguifh  a man  as  fuch,  a bare  as  fuel),  or 
a partridge  as  fuch,  &c.  But  their  adlions  (hew,  that  they 
may  be  trained  to  catch  hares,  fet  partridges,  or  birds  in 
general,  and  even  attack  men,  as  well  as  to  didinguilh  their 
own  mader,  and  the  fervants  of  the  family  in  which  they 
live.  Whether  brutes  will  furvive  the  grave  we  cannot  tell. 
This  depends  upon  other  confiderations  than  their  being 
capable  of  reafon  and  refledlion.  If  the  refurretlion  be  pro- 
perly miraculous,  and  entirely  out  of  all  the  edablifhed  laws  of 
nature,  it  will  appear  probable  that  brutes  have  no  dtare  in 
it ; fince  we  know  of  no  declaration  that  God  has  made  to. 
that  purpofe,  and  they  can  have  no  expeftation  of  any  fuch 
thing.  But  if  the  refurreftion  be,  in  fadl,  auithin  the  proper 
courfe  of  nature,  extenfively  confidered,  and  confequently 
there  be  fomething  remaining  of  every  organized  body  that 
death  does  not  dedroy,  there  will  be  reafon  to  conclude  that 
they  will  be  benefited  by  it  as  well  as  ourfelves.  And  the 
great  mifery  to  which  fome  of  them  are  expofed  in  this  life 
may  incline  us  to  think,  that  a merciful  and  jud  God  will 
make  them  fome  recoinpence  for  it  hereafter.  He  is  their- 
maker  and  father  as  well  as  ours.  But  with  refpeft  to  this 
quedion,  we  have  no  fufficient  data  from  which  to  argue,  and 
therefore  mud  acquiefee  in  our  utter  ignorance,  fatisfied 
that  the  maker  and  judge  of  all  will  do  what  is  right.” 

It  has  been,  till  very  lately,  a general  opinion  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  world,  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  were  wholly  material,  and 
therefore  mortal.  The  great  lord  Bacon  entertained  this- 
opinion.  “ Anima  fenfibilis,”  fays  he,  “ five  brutorum, 
plane  fubdantia  corporea  cenfenda  ed-”  The  celebrated 
anatomid  Willis  alfo  profeffed  the  fame.  The  fentiments. 
of  Malebranche  feem  to  have  coincided  with  thofe  of  Des 
Cartes ; for  he  fays,  that  they  eat  without  pleafure,  and  cry 
without  pain;  that  they  fear  nothing,  know  nothing;  and  if 
they  a^  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  indicate  underftanding,  it  i» 
becaufe  God,  having  made  them  to  preferve  them,  has  formed' 
their  bodies  fo  as  mechanically  to  avoid  whatever  might  hurt 
them.  The  learned  Gale  maintains  at  large  (Philofophia 
Generalis,  p.  323.)  that  the  fenfitive  foul  is  corporeal;  and 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  revived  the  long-exploded, 
notion  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  from  which  the  fouls  of  brutes- 
iffue,  and  to  which  he  fuppofes  they  return,  without  retaining 
their  feparate  confeioufnefs  after  death.  However,  in  order 
tofolvethe  difficulty refpefting theirdate  and thatof mankind,, 
he  fuppofes  the  immortality  of  the  foul  not  to  follow  neceffa*- 
rily  from  its  immateriality,  but  from  the  appointment  of  God, 
Butin  accountingfor  the  difference  in  the  divine  difpenfations 
to  them  and  us,  he  conceives  them  to  be  deditute  of  morality 
and  liberty.  Some  fpeak,  however,  as  if  they  held  brutes  to 
be  moral  beings,  and  under  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Ulpian,  and  other  civil  lawyers,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
of  this  opinion  ; as  alfo  the  Stoics,  from  whofe  fchool  this, 
tenet  is  faid  to  have  been  fird  borrowed.  It  is  alleged,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  brutes  canno/ be,  fubjeft  to  a law,  unlcfs 
they  have  a power  of  knowing  him  that  made  the  law,, 
judging  whether  we  have  a right  to  command  them,  and. 
what  is  contained  in  the  law,,  that  they  may  direft  themfelves 
accordingly ; which  feem  all  to  be  things  out  of  the  reach 
of  brutes.  But  Ulpian’s  definition  of  the  law  of  nature, 
“jus  naturale  eft  quod natura omnia  animaliadocwit,”  when 
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fairly  Interpreted,  does  not  Imply  that  brutes  have  reafon  and 
refledlion,  but  may  be  underftood  of  that  natural  inftinft 
common  to  man  and  brutes,  by  which  they  are  impelled  to 
felf-defence,  propagation  of  their  fpecies,  &c. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  briefly  noticing  the  fanciful 
opinion  of  father  Bougeant,  who  has  laboured  to  prove,  both 
from  reafon  and  fcripture,  that  the  fpirits  of  brute  creatures 
are  devils.  As  fo  many  guilty  vidtims  of  divine  vengeance, 
they  are  fentenced  to  endure  a variety  of  evils.  By  nature, 
he  fays,  they  are  extremely  vicious ; but  God,  by  irreco- 
verably reprobating  them,  has,  at  the  fame  time,  divefted 
•them  of  their  liberty,  fo  that  they  can  be  no  longer  criminal : 
an  hypothefis  equally  abfurd  in  its  principles  and  in  its 
confequences. 

BRUTIA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Mutilla  that 
inhabits  Calabria.  Its  charadter  is  thus  defcribed  : colour 
black  ; thorax  rufous  ; abdomen  with  fix  filvery  white  fpots, 
■and  belt  of  the  fame.  Petagn.  Inf.  Cal. 

Brutia,  in  the  Medical  IVritings  of  the  Ancients,  a term 
tifed  to  denote  the  fatteft  and  molt  rellnous  kinds  of  pitch, 
and  fuch  as  was  the  moft  proper  for  making  the  oil  of  pitch, 
calied  “ oleum  picinum.”  The  term  is  derived  from  Bru- 
tia, or  Brutium,  the  name  of  tlie  country  where  it  was  pro- 
cured. Plin.  N.  H.  1.  XV.  c.  7. 

BRUl'IAN  Forest,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  called 
La  Sila,  an  extenfive  foreft  of  Brutium  or  Calabria,  which 
covered  a furface  of  200  miles  in  circumference  ; and  from 
which  Hiero,  king  of  Syracufe,  and  after  him  the  Pomans, 
■drew  their  malts  and  other  timber  for  flripping.  The  fame 
forelt  is  Itill  covered  with  large  woods  of  pines  or  firs  ; but 
from  thefe  extenfive  woods  little  benefit  is  derived,  except 
in  turpentine  and  fuel. 

BRUTIUM,  one  of  the  two  peninfulas  of  that  part  of 
Italy,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Grascia, 
which  extended  to  the  Itraits  that  feparated  Sicily  from 
Italy  ; the  other  peninfula  being  called  Calabria.  Part  of 
it  towards  the  north  is  now  diftinguillred  by  the  appellation 
of  Calabria  Citra,  and  the  more  foutherly  part  is  denominated 
Calabria  Ultra.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Brutii,  who  were 
flaves  of  Lucania,  that  had  revolted  from  their  mailers, 
taken  up  arms,  and  rendered  themfelves  independent.  Some 
derive  their  name  from  a Lucanian  term,  denoting  “Rebels;” 
but  others  with  greater  probability  feek  the  etymology  of 
their  name  in  the  nature  and  productions  of  their  foil. 
Accordingly,  as  molt  of  their  trees  were  refinous,  they  find 
in  the  oriental  term  “ Brata,”  or,  as  the  Syrians  write  it, 
“ Bruta,”  the  origin  of  the  appellation  Brutii.  Calabria, 
it  is  likewife  alleged,  has  a fimilar  derivation  from  “ Calab,” 
fignifying  pitch  or  refin.  Their  principal  rivers  were,  on 
the  well,  Lamatis  and  Metaurus,  and  on  the  call,  Caecinus, 
Targines,  Neoethur,  and  Cratis.  Their  chief  towns,  in  the 
V elt,  from  north  to  fouth,  were  Pandofia,  Conventia,  Hippo- 
nium,  and  Rhegium  ; and  on  the  eall,  from  fouth  to  north, 
I.ocri,  Scylacium,  Croton,  Petilia,  and  Rofcianum.  The 

Brutium  promontorium”  was  that  promontory  fince  called 

Cabo  de  Scilio.” 

BRUTO,  John-Michael,  in  Biography,  a polite  Italian 
fcholar,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1515;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  his  vagrant  life,  he  refided  for  fome  time  at 
Padua,  afterwards  vifited  Florence,  Lucca,  and  other  Italian 
cities,  palled  fome  years  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  travelled 
into  England  and  Spain.  In  1574  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Stephen  Battori,  pnnee  of  Tranfylvania,  by  whom 
be  was  employed  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  that  country  ; 
and  after  his  advancement  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  accom- 
panied him  to  Cracow.  On  the  death  of  this  prince,  he 
removed  to  Vienna,  and  became  hiltoriographer  to  the  em- 
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perar  Rudolph  II.  He  clofed  a wandering  life,  in  the 
courfe  of  which,  notwithflanding  the  patronage  he  enjoyed, 
he  never  rofe  above  indigence,  in  Tranfylvania,  in  1594.  As 
a writer,  he  had  the  reputation  of  learning  and  merit ; and, 
though  he  contemned  the  alFedtation  of  the  Ciceronians,  hi* 
Latinity  was  pure  and  elegant.  His  critical  works  com- 
prifed  notes  on  Horace,  C*far,  and  Cicero  ; but  his  hilto- 
rical  writings  are  the  moll  valuable.  His  Florentine  hif- 
tory, extending  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  is  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  finelt  monuments  of  the  age.  It  was 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1562,  under  the  title  of  “ Florentine 
Hilloriae,  libri  viii.  priores.”  As  it  was  conformable  to  the 
political  conduft  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  it  was  indullrioully 
fupprelfed,  and  few  copies  of  it  now  remain.  His  elegant 
tradt  “ De  Origine  Venetiarum,”  his  treatife  “ De  Inltau- 
ratione  Itallac,”  and  his  “ Hillory  of  Hungary,”  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Of  his  fmaller 
printed  works,  comprifing  orations,  Latin  letters,  and  two 
treatifes,  one  on  the  manner  of  fludying  hillory,  and  the 
other  containing  conjugal  precepts,  a new  edition  w'as 
printed  at  Berlin  in  1698,  8vo.  Bayle.  Tirabofehi. 

BRUTOBRI A,  orBauTOPOLis,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Boctica,  lituate  between  the  river  Boetis, 
and  the  country  of  the  Tyritani  or  Turditani.  Steph. 
Byz. 

BRUTON,  or  Brewtok,  in  Geography,  is  a pleafant, 
well-built  market-town  in  Somerfetlliire,  England,  lituated 
1 13  miles  W.  from  London,  and  12  S.  from  Frome,  at  the 
wcllern  extremity  of  the  forefl  of  Selwood,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Brew  or  Brue,  which,  riling  in  that  forell, 
pall'es  through  the  town  in  its  way  to  Glailonbury.  The 
furrounding  fcencry  is  extremely  interelling  : the  vales  are 
meadows,  the  declivities  orchards,  and  the  eminences  flreep- 
walks.  The  manor  was  once  the  property  of  fir  Maurice 
Berkeley,  whofe  younger  fon  John,  as  a reward  for  his  fer- 
vices  to  the  royal  caufe,  was  created  by  Charles  II.  lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton.  I’he  title  became  extinfl  in  1772, 
and  the  manor  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  fir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  bart.  of  Stourhead  in  Wiltlltire.  On  this  iite  was 
anciently  an  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Algar,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall. The  town  confills  principally  of  five  llreets,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  market-place,  where,  till  lately,  flood 
a curious  old  hexagonal  market  crofs,  fupported  by  fix  pil- 
lars at  the  angles,  and  a larger  one  in  the  centre.  The  roof 
confilled  wholly  of  the  ribs  of  arches,  which  diverged  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  and  were  finely  ornamented  with  fculpture. 
This  edifice  was  eighteen  feet  high,  the  top  flat,  and  encom- 
pafled  with  a ilone  ballu (trade  ; it  was  built,  as  Leland  in- 
forms us,  by  John  Ely,  the  laft  abbot  of  Brewton.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday.  In  the  High-flreet  is  a market- 
houfe,  built  by  a fubfeription  of  the  farmers  who  frequented 
this  market,  upon  land  given  them  for  that  purpofe  by 
Hugh  Saxey,  efq.  who,  from  a low  (lation,  was  advanced  to 
the  poll  of  auditor  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1620, 
poffeffed  of  fcveral  manors  and  eflates  in  the  counties  of 
Somerfet  and  Gloiiceflcr ; which,  in  conformity  to  his  in- 
tention, were  fettled  in  1638  on  twelve  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  for  the  eredtion  and  endowment  of  an  hofpital  here 
for  the  maintenance  of  old  men,  women,  and  boys.  Tiie 
number  now  fupported  are  eight  men,  ten  women,  and 
twelve  boys ; the  latter  are  boarded,  educated,  and  appren- 
ticed ; and  the  aged  are  comfortably  provided  for.  The 
annual  income  belonging  to  this  charity  is  about  2500/. 
In  the  court  of  the  hofpital  is  a llatueof  the  founder,  with 
this  infeription  ; — “ Flugh  Saxey,  efq.  founder  of  this  hol- 
pital,  auditor  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  king  James.”  There 
is  alfo  a free-fehool  in  the  town,  inflituted  by  king  Ed- 
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ward  VI.  and  endowed  by  bifbop  Fitzjames,  and  his  brother 
fir  John,  lord  chief  juflice.  Bruton  confifts  of  333  houfes, 
containing  1631  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
employed  in  agriculture  : for  though  Leland  tells  us,  that 
'in  his  time,  “ Brewton  was  much  occupied  with  making  of 
clothe,”  vet  at  prefent  the  only  mahufafture  is  a little 
hofiery,  a:,d  iilk  reeling,  at  the  latter  of  which  three  or  four 
hundred  young  picrlons  are  employed.  1 he  church,  dedi- 
cated to  "St.  Mary,  is  a largo  ftriuTTure,  and  has  two  qua- 
drangular towers,  one  occupying  the  well:  end,  and  the 
other  riling  from  one  fide  of  the  north  aide.  Ihe  latter 
teems  to  have  been  the  original  tower,  but  the  former  is  the 
haiidfom.eft.  Tiie  interior  of  the  cliurch  is  well  ornamented, 
and  contains  a great  number  of  monuments.  Collinfon’s 
Pliftory  of  Som.erfetlhiro,  vol.  i.  4to.  Maton’s  Tour  through 
the  Wedern  Counties,  vol.  ii.  8vo. 

BRUTUS,  or  Bkute,  in  Biography,  the  firtl  king  of 
Britain,  according  to  the  fabulous  relation  of  Jeft'ry  or 
Geotirey  of  Monmouth.  See  Britain. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
republic,  was  the  f6n  of  Marcus  Junius,  a wealthy  patri- 
cian, who  liad  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
W'ith  whom  terminated  the  race  of  kings  at  Rome.  The 
father  and  brother  of  Brutus  were  alFaiiinated  by  order  of 
this  tyrant  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ; and  Brutus  him- 
felf  efcaped  by  feigning  idiotifm,  whence  it  is  faid  the  name 
of  Brutus”  was  derived.  Under  this  charadter  he  was 
admitted  into  the  royal  palace,  brought  up  with  the  king’s 
fons,  and  regarded  merely  as  tlie  objedt  of  their  diverfion. 
On  occafion  of  a plague  which  broke  out  at  Rome,  Tar- 
quin fent  his  fons  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  the  contagion  ; and  Brutus  alfo  was  or- 
dered to  accompany  them  for  their  aiKufement.  The  princes 
prepared  magnificent  prefeuts  for  Apollo  ; but  their  compa- 
nion is  faid  to  have  offered  to  the  god  an  elder  ftick,  en- 
cloling  a rod  of  gold,  and  ferving  as  an  emblem  of  himfelf. 
It  is  further  reported,  that  when  the  princes  made  an  in- 
quiry, which  of  them  lliould  be  king  of  Rome,  the  oracle 
replied,  that  the  government  Hionld  be  referred  for  him  who 
Ibould  firft  kifs  bis  mother  ; and  that  they,  interpreting  this 
anfwer  literally,  agreed  to  kifs  their  mother  at  the  fame  time, 
and  to  reign  jointly.  But  Brutus,  interpreting  the  refponfe 
of  the  oracle  allegorically,  fell  down  upon  the  earth,  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  and  kiffed  it,  as  the  common  mother  of 
ail  mankind.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  ftory,  it  is 
certain  that  the  tragical  death  of  Lucretia  (fee  Lucre- 
tia)  roufed  the  dormant  and  difguifed  fpirit  of  Brutus; 
and  that,  having  fnatched  the  poignard  out  of  her  bofom, 
he  vowed  vengeance  on  the  aggrelfors,  and  excited  her  re- 
lations to  concur  with  him  in  retaliating  on  Tarquin  and 
his  family  the  didionour  fhe  had  fuffered,  and  the  lament- 
able event  in  which  it  had  terminated.  Accordingly  they  all 
bound  themfelves  by  a folemn  oath  to  execute  their  purpofe, 
and  agreed  to  follow  the  counfel  and  example  of  Brutus, 
who  feemed  now,  by  a kind  of  extraordinary  infpiration,  to 
have  recovered  his  faculties,  and  to  poffefs  talents,  which 
had  hitherto  been  concealed,  fit  for  condufting  their  delibe- 
rations, and  fecuring  their  profperous  iffue.  The  gates 
were  immediately  (hut,  the  fenate  was  alTembled,  and  a pub- 
lic decree  was  propofed  and  carried  for  banifhing  the  king, 
annihilating  the  royal  form  of  government,  and  eftablHhing 
a commonwealth.  Brutus,  and  Collatinus,  the  hulband  of 
I.,ucretia,  were  eledled  as  the  firft  chief  magiftrates  of  the 
ftate,  under  the  denominetion  of  “ confuls ;”  an  important 
change  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  government,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  of  Rome  245,  B.  C.  50^.  This 
change,  fo  haltily  concerted  and  accomplilhed,  although  it 


had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  fenate,  and  of  the 
people,  excited  an  alarm  amougft  thofe  who  were  attached 
to  the  old  conftitution,  and  particularly  among  the  young 
nobility,  who  were  zealous  partizans  of  the  dethroned  and 
expelled  fovereign.  In  the  number  of  the  malcontents,  were 
the  two  fons  of  Brutus,  and  three  nephews  of  Collatinus. 
Thefe  were  active  in  the  confpiracy  formed  againft  the  r.sw 
government ; and  they  concurred  with  others  in  binding 
themfelves  by  a very  folemn  oatli  to  murder  the  confuls,  and 
to  re-eftabliflr  monarchy.  Whilft  they  were  concerting  mea- 
fures  for  this  purpofe,  the  plot  was  dilclofed  by  a Have  to 
P.  Valerius,  a patriotic  fenator,  and  orders  were  iffued  for 
apprehending  them.  When  the  fons  of  Brutus,  venerated 
by  the  people  as  their  deliverer,  appeared  before  the  con- 
fular  tribunal,  the  attendant  multitude  was  feized  with  a 
general  panic ; and  as  foon  as  they  were  convifted  of 
the  crime  alleged  againil  them,  the  fenators,  in  a kind  of 
confufed  murm.ur,  exprtTfed  their  anxiety  and  wifhes,  by 
uttering  the  words,  “ Banifli  them  ! banifli  them  !”  Colla-' 
tinus  wept,  and  the  ftern  patriot  Valerius  was  filent.  But- 
the  father,  facrificing  private  feelings  to  the  public  good, 
and  apprized  of  the  nccefiity  of  fupprefting  rebellion  by  an 
awful  example  of  puniflimcnt,  with  a fteady-Countenance, 
and  firm  tone  of  voice,  (rave  orders  to  the  liclors  to  execute 
the  law  on  his  fons.  Tlie  dlitrefs  of  the  afTembled  multi- 
tude  on  this  folemn  occafion  was  fuch.  as  no  words  can  de- 
feribe  ; mounifid  looks  and  fecret  groans  pleaded  for  pity  ; 
and  when  the  coniid  feemed  to  pay  no  regard  to  their  an- 
xiety and  tears,  tliey  loudly  remonftrated,  and  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  “ Y'lc  give  them  back  to  their  country,  and 
to  their  family.”  Neither  the  interceffions  of  the  people, 
nor  the  fuppliant  cries  of  the  criminals,  could  alter  the 
fixed  purpofe  of  Brutus,  who  witneffed  the  execution  of 
the  fentente  ; and  having  feen  iheiu  ftripped,  beaten  with 
rods,  and  beheaded,  retired  from  the  tribunal,  to  indulge, 
without  doubt,  thofe  parental  feelings  which  the  neceflity 
of  the  times  had  induced  him  to  difguife  and  leftrain.  Of 
his  conduft  on  this  occafion  very  different  fentiments  have 
been  entertained.  Whilft  fome  have  extolled,  others  have 
condemned  it.  But  to  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  it 
exhibits  a noble  example  of  the  triumph  of  public  virtue 
ovex  private  affections  ; and  the  difplay  of  it  required  that 
fternnefs  of  temper,  and  thofe  peculiar  ideas  of  the  extent 
of  parental  authority,  which  feem  to  have  charaflerizcd 
this  ancient  Roman.  Collacinus  was  more  flexible  ; and  he 
wiflied  to  fpare  his  aephews,  and  to  fupprefs  the  evidence 
which  the  Have  Vindicius  had  adduced  againft  them.  The 
zeal  of  Valerius  was  roufed  ; and  whilft  the  people  were 
tumultuous,  Brutus  returned,  and  having  again  afeended 
the  tribunal,  juftified  his  own  conduft,  but  referred  the  fate 
of  the  other  criminals  to  the  decifion  of  the  people,  who 
concurred  in  condemning  them,  and  ordering  them  for  exe- 
cution. Collatinus,  however,  accufed  by  Brutus  for  his 
weaknefs,  and  want  of  patriotifm,  was  obliged  to  renounce 
his  authority,  and  to  retire  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived 
privately  to  an  advanced  age.  Upon  his  removal,  Brutus, 
in  order  to  obviate  every  fufpicion  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  govern  fingly,  convoked  the  people  by  centuries  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  for  the  eleftion  of  a new  conful ; and 
Valerius,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  “ Poplicola,” 
whofe  meritorious  conduft  in  the  difclofure  of  the  confpi- 
racy has  been  already  mentioned,  was  chofen  to  fupply  the 
vacancy.  Some  difference  occurs  in  the  relation  of  thefe 
events  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  ; 
but  they  all  agree  in  the  principal  faft,  refpeding  the  con- 
du6l  of  Brutus  towards  his  fons.  During  the  confulate  of 
Brutus  and  Valerius,  Tarquin  and  his  partizans  made  fome 
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vigorous  efFoits  for  regaining  t!ie  throne  of  Rome;  and, 
joined  by  the  Veientes,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Romans, 
tliey  advanced  towards  the  city.  But  they  were  met  by 
the  confuls  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces;  the  com- 
mand of  the  horfe  being  afTumed  by  Brutus,  and  that  of 
the  infantry  by  Valerius  ; the  horfe  of  the  enemy,  com- 
manded by  Arunx,  one  of  Tarquin’s  fons,  came  forward 
to  the  charge  ; and  as-  the  hoftile  armies  approached  each 
other,  Arunx  difcovered  Brutus  attended  by  his  liftors  ; 
and  inflamed  with  refentment,  he  exclaimed,  “ There  is  the 
enemy  of  my  family,  the  ufurper  of  ray  father’s  throne.” 
He  then  immediately  advanced  to  a perfonal  encounter,  and 
Brutus  flew  to  meet  him.  Aftuated  by  paffion,  more  than 
by  cool  courage,  thefe  two  champions,  negledling  the  means 
of  perfonal  defence,,  transfixed  each  other  with  their  fpears, 
and  at  the  fame  inftant  fell  dead  from  their  horfes.  This 
happened  in  the  year  B.  C.  509.  The  conflidf  thus  com- 
merced, terminated  in  a vidtory  on  the  part  of  the  Romans; 
and,  as  foon  as  it  was  decided,  Valerius  bui'ied  his  colleague 
Brutus  with  great  pomp,  and  gave  Rome’ the  firll  example 
of  thofe  funeral  orations,  which  it  w'as  afterwards  cultomary 
to  pronounce  in  commendation  of  their  great  men.  The 
Roman  matrons  diftinguilhed  themfelves  on  this  occafion  ; 
for,  regarding  Brutus  as  the  avenger  of  the  honour  of  their 
fex,  they  mourned  for  him  a whole  year;  and  b.is  ftatue  was 
afterwards  erefted  in  the  eapitol,  with  a naked  fword  in  his 
hand.  The  Romans  venerated  his  memory,  as  that  of  the 
fecond  founder  of  their  city,  who  had  rellored  liberty  to 
their  country,  cemented  it  by  the  blood  of  his  own  fons, 
and  died  in  defending  it  againfl;  an  ufurper  ;.  and  they  con- 
fidered  him  as  having  undergone  more  hardflsips  and  dangers 
in  eilablifliing  the  comimonwealth,  than  Romulus  had  done 
in  firft  founding,  the  kingdom.  Virgil  has  nobly  flcetchcd 
his  hiftory  and,praife  in  the  following  lines ; 

“ Confuli.s  imperium  hie  primus  Icevalque  fecures 
Accipiet ; natofque  pater,  nova  bella  moventes, 

Ad  pcenam  pulchra  pro  libertate  vocabit. 

Infelix  ! utcumque  ferent  ea  fafta  minores  ; 

Vincit  amor  patriae,  laudumque  immenfa  ciipido.” 

JEn.  VI.  820, 

He  firft  ftiall  hold  the  conful’s  fway,  and  wield 
The  dreaded  axes ; he,  a Roman  fire,. 

For  thee,  fair  Tiberty  ! his  rebel  fons 
Shall  doom  to  public  death.  Unhappy  man  ! 
Flowe’er  pofterity  the  deed  may  judge. 

His  country’s  love,  and  boundlefs  thirft  of  praife. 
Shall  quell  the  father.” 

Dionyf.  Halic.  II’d.  iv-.  and  v.  Livy,  lib.  i.  and  ii.  Plut* 
in  Poplicol.  apud  Op.  T.  i.  p.  97,  8fc. 

Brutus,  Marcus  Junius,  an  illullrious  Roman, derived 
his  name  and  defeent,  as  feme  have  faid,  as  well  as  his  fpirit, 
from  L.  J.  Brutus,  the  fubjedi  of  the  preceding  article. 
Cicero  records  this  line  of  his  defeent,  both  in  his  fpeeches 
and  writings  as  a fa£t  which  was  not  doubted  by  any  ; and 
he  often  fpeaks  of  the  “ image  of  old  Brutus,”  which  Mar- 
cus kept  in  his  houfe  among  thofe  of  his  anceftors;  and 
Atticus,  who  was  peculiarly,  curious  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
Roman  families,  drew  up  Brutus’s  genealogy  for  him  ; and 
deduced  his  fucceffion  from  that  ancient  hero,  in  a diredl  line, 
through  all  the  intermediate  ages  from  father  to  fon.  Plu- 
tarch alfo,onthe  authority  ofPofidonius  the  philofopher,was 
of  the  fame  opinion.  Other  ancient  writers,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  allege  feveral  arguments 
againft  this  defeent,  which  feem  to  be  very  plaufible ; and 
they  fay  that  the  family  of  the  patriot  was  extindl  in  the 
execution  of  his  two  fons-  However  this  be,  M.  J.  Brutus 
was  the  fon  of  a fenator  of  the  fame  name,  who  belonged  to 


the  party  of  Marius,  and  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  feve- 
rities  by  Pompey  at  the  furrender  of  Mutina.  His  mother 
was  Servilia,  the  filler  of  Cato,  who  difgraced  herlelf  by  her 
connedlion  with  Ccefar,  which  gave  rife  to  t'ne  opinion  that 
Brutus  was  his  natural  fon.  But  as  he  was  horn  in  the  con- 
fullhipofL.  Cornelius  Cinna  III.  and  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  I. 
A.  U.  668,  he  was  no  more  than  J5  years  younger  than- 
Csfar  himfclf ; and  this  circumftance  fully  confutes  the- 
vulgar  ftory  of  his  being  commonly  believed  to  be  Ctefar’s 
fon.  As  Brutus  loft  his  father,  when  he  was  young,  the 
care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  uncle  Cato : under 
whofe  diredlion  it  was  condufted  on  that  liberal  plan  which 
prevailed  among  Romans  of  diftinrition,  after  their  conneclion 
with  Greece.  He  ftudled  the  language  and  philofophy  of 
that  cosintry  ; and  he  acquired,  by  means  of  his  natural  ta- 
lents and  fedulous  application,  a diftinguifhed  reputation  fon 
eloquence.  At  the  bar  and  in  private  aftemblies  his  rhetorical 
powers  were  exercifed  ; he  pleaded  feveral  caufes  of  great 
importance,  and  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  incft  eloquent  and; 
learned  of  all  the  young  men  of  rank  and  family  at.  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  His  manner  of  fpcaking  was  correft, 
elegant,  and  judicious  ,- though  he  wanted  that  force  and- 
copioufnefs  which  are  lequired  in  a centammate  orator.. 
But  he  was  principally  delighted  with  the  ftudy  of  philofo- 
phy, in  which,  though  he  profellbd  hirafelf  a dlfciple  of  the 
moderate  fe£I  of  the  old  academy,  -he  neverthelefs,  from  a 
certain  pride  and  gravity  of  temper,  and  from  a deference 
to  the  example  of  Cato,  affedled  the  feverity  of  the  Stoic. 
His  difpofition,  however,  which  was  mild,  gentle,  and  com- 
palfionate,  was  incompatible  with  this  fyftem  ; and  he  was 
often  conftrained,  by  the  tendernefs  of  his  nature,  toiconfute 
the  rigour  of  his  principles.  On  the  doftrines  of  the  phi- 
lofophy which  he  had  adopted,  he  wrote  fome  treatifes,  and 
he  transfufed  both  the  language  and  fentiments  of  his  fe£t 
into  Latiu.  His  accomplifliments  as  a fcholar  and  an 
orator  are  lufficiently  attefted  by  Cicero,  who  has  done  him 
the  honour  of  introducing  him  as  one  of  his  fpeakers  in  his 
dialogue  “ De  Claris  Oratoribus,”  and  addrefted  to  him  hk 
treatife  entitled  Orator.”  Attached  to  Cato  from  his 
youth,  he  imbibed,  under  his  difeipline,  an  ardent  love  of 
liberty  and  virtue  : and  having  accompanied  him  in  his  ex.;- 
pedition  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  employed  by  his  uncle, 
after  the  unhappy  end  of  its  king,  Ptolemy,  in  fecuriug  the 
royal  treafures  for  the  public.  This  commilTion  he  executed 
to  the  fatisfailion  of  his  uncle  ; and  by  marrying  his 
daughter  Portia,  he  formed  a cHfer  alliance  with  this  vene-» 
rahle  patriot,  and  was  led  to  make  him  the  model  of  his 
public  conduft.  Accordingly,  after  his  example,  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Casfar  and  Pompey,  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  latter  ; although  he  had  reafon  to  refent  his 
conduft  for  the  murder  of  his  father  ; and  Csefar’s  familiarity 
with  his  mother  induced  him  to  manifell  a partiality  in  favour 
of  her  foil.  At  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  in  which  Brutus  was 
engaged  on  the  fide  of  Pompey,  Caefar  gave  fpecial  orders  to 
find  out  and  preferve  him  unhurt ; and  after  this  battle* 
which  terminated  the  republic,  he  furrendered  himfelf  to 
Csfar,  who  rejoiced  in  his  fafety,  and  immediately  received 
him  into  favour,  teftifying  his  regard  for  him  by  pardoning 
his  friend  Caffius  at  his  interceffion.  Caefar  entrufted  him 
with  the  government  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and  afterwards  no- 
minated him  praetor  of  Rome,  Notwithftarding  the  grati-s 
tude  and  refpeft  he  was  thus  induced  to  entertain  for  Caefar* 
he  was  alarmed  by  his  ufurped  dominion,  and  a view  of  the 
degraded  ftate  into  which  his  countiy  was  reduted  by  the 
violation  of  the  laws  and  conftitution,  excited  a difgufti 
which  no  favours  could  compenfate.  At  the  fame  tim.e*., 
Caffius,  who  had  married  his  fiftex,  was  affiduous  in  endea-» 

vouring;^ 
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vouriug  to  kindltj,  tlie  flame  of  patviotilm  in  lus  breaft.  He 
caufed  the  name 'of  his  fuppofed  aiiceIlor>  Junius  Biutus, 
to  be  founded  in  his  ears ; and  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  expeded  his  alTuming  the  hereditary  office  of  ref- 
Guing  them  from  a tyrant.  Thefe  arguments  at  length  pre, 
vailed,  and  Brutus  agreed  to  take  the  lead  in  a coufpiracy 
againft  Csfar’s  life.  His  charader  induced  feveral  other 
eminent  citizens  to  ]oin  in  the  defign  ; and  they  refolved.to 
execute  it  on  the  ides  of  March  (March  15)  A.  U. 

B.  C.  44.  It  is  faid,  that  when  Caefar  faw  his  beloved 
Brutus  among  the  confpirators,  with  his  dagger  drawn 
againft  him,  he  defifted  from  any  farther  felf-defence, 
wrapped  his  head  in  his  mantle  and  furrendered  himfelf  to 
his  fate.  Averfe  from  needlefs  effufion  of  blood,  Brutus,  by 
impolitic  forbearance,  permitted  Antony  to  efcape  ; and  by 
readinefs  to  acquiefce  in  the  reading  of  Cpefar’s  will,  and  by 
the  pompous  folemnities  of  his  funeral,  he  furnifhed  Antony 
■with  a pretence  for  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
reverence  for  his  memory,  and  a deteftation  againft  his 
murderers  ; in  confequence  of  which  he  and  his  party  were 
obliged  to  fecure  their  lives  by  retiring  from  Rome  to  An- 
tium.  Afterwards,  when  Oftavianus  joined  Antony,  and 
they  concurred  in  affuming  the  fovereign  power,  he  and  his 
faithful  Portia  quitted  Italy  and  fet  fail  for  Athens.  Here, 
at  convenient  intervals,  he  renewed  the  profecution  of  his 
philofophical  ftudies ; whilft  at  the  fame  time  he  fecretly 
prepared  for  war,  and  fent  a meflengerto  Macedonia,  to  en- 
gage the  Romans  of  that  province  in  the  party  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  to  facilitate  his  admiffion  into  it,  as  goveimor  for  the 
fenate.  Having  obtained  a complete  fupply  of  men,  arms, 
and  money,  he  inarched  into  Macedonia  ; and  gained  pof- 
feffion  of  the  army,  and  of  the  perfon  of  Caius,  the  brother 
-of  Antony,  who  had  been  deputed  to  feize  Dyrrachium 
and  Apollonia. 

When  Oftavianus  became  foie  matter  of  Rome,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  condemnation  of  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  his  adopted  father  ; and  the  names  of 
Brutus  and  Caffius  were  inferted,  much  to  the  regret  and 
grief  of  the  people,  in  the  bloody  roll  of  profeription. 
Thevj  however,  were  at  this  time  in  the  command  of  power- 
ful armies,  which  fpeedily  formed  a jumftion  at  Smyrna. 
Having  performed  fome  feparate  fervices  in  the  fubjugation 
.of  thole  maritime  powers,  the  Rhodians  and  Lydians,  they 
met  again  at  Sardis ; and  determined  to  diredl  their  march  to 
the  ftraits  of  Hellefpont,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Europe, 
forthe  purpofe  of  oppofing  theprogrefs  of  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavianus,  who  had  now  arrived  at  Macedon.  It  was  in  the 
x:ourfe  of  this  march  that  the  frightful  apparition,  recorded 
by  Plutarch  and  other  hiftorians,  prefented  itfelf  to  Brutus, 
and  which,  under  the  appellation  of  his  evil  genius,  an- 
nounced another  vifit  to  him  at  Philippi.  Caffius  aferibes 
this  phenomenon  to  the  illufion  of  a troubled  imagination, 
under  the  influence  of  anxiety  and  bodily  fatigue  ; and  if  it 
be  any  thing  more  than  an  idle  fabrication,  to  this  caufe  it 
may  be  reafonably  attributed.  On  the  plains  of  Philippi 
the  two  hoftile  armies  aflembled  for  the  decifion  of  the  inte- 
refting  conteft.  Brutus  and  Caffius  having  fettled  their  plan 
of  condu(Sl,  if  the  iffue  of  this  conflift  ffiould  prove  unfa- 
vourable, they  prepared  for  aeftion.'  In  the  firft  battle 
Brutus  defeated  Oftavianus,  but  in  the  ardour  of  the  con- 
teft he  left  Caffius  unfupported,  and  thus  occafioned  his  de- 
feat and  death.  This  event  he  grievoufly  deplored,  and 
fhedding  many  tears  over  the  body  of  his  friend,  bewailed 
the  lofs  of  him  under  the  honourable  appellation  of  “ the 
laft  of  the  Romans.”  He  had  now  the  foie  command  of  a 
numerous  and  mutinous  army  ; which  compelled  him  to  rifle 
another  engagement,  having  firft  put  to  death  all  the  Haves 
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whom  he  had  made  prlfoners,  and  having  promifed  to  his 
foldiers,  in  cafe  of  viftory,  the  pillage  of  Theffalonica  and 
Lacedaemon.  In  the  fecond  battle  the  wing  which  he 
commanded  routed  that  of  Odfaviaiuis,  whilft  Antony  de- 
feated the  other  committed  to  the  condudl  of  Caffius’s  lieu- 
tenant. But,  iiiftead  of  purfuing  this  advantage  by  follow- 
ing the  fugitives,  this  experienced  general  availed  himfelf  of 
it  by  turning  round  on  the  rear  of  Brutus,  and  entirely 
breaking  and  difperling  his  troops.  Brutus  having  efcaped 
being  made  prifoner  by  the  heroic  friendfhip  of  Lucilius, 
who  furrendered  himfelf  under  the  name  of  Brutus,  and  who 
was  generoully  faved  by  Antony  after  the  difeovery  of  the 
fraud,  fled  with  a few  friends  to  a retired  valley,  where  he 
fpent  an  anxious  night.  With  the  i-eturning  dawn,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  conjured 
fome  of  his  domcftics  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  their 
refufal,  he  difmiffed  them  with  a requeft  that  they  would 
provide  for  their  own  fafety  ; and  he  then  renewed  his  ap- 
plication to  Strato,  an  Epirote,  and  his  former  fellow  ftu- 
dent ; but  Strato  perfifted  in  his  denial,  till  Brutus  called 
upon  a Have  to  perform  the  fatal  office.  Upon  this  the 
generous  Greek  exclaimed,  “ Forbid  it,  Gods,  that  it 
ffiould  ever  be  faid,  that  Brutus  died  by  the  hand  of  a flave 
for  want  of  a friend  !”  and  covering  his  face  with  his  left 
hand,  prefented  with  his  right  his  fword,  upon  which  Bru- 
tus threw  himfelf  with  fuch  violence  that  it  pierced  through 
his  body,  and  he  inftantly  expired.  Thus  periffied,  in  the 
43d  year  of  his  age,  according  to  Cicero,  But  in  the  37th 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  one  of  the  moft  irreproach- 
able charafters  in  Roman  hiftory ; according  to  Blair’s 
table,  A.  U.  712,  B.  C.  42. 

To  his  generofity,  humanity,  uprightiiefs,  and  wcll- 
principled  virtue,  public  and  private,  writers  of  all  parties 
have  borne  teftimony  ; and  thofe  who  have  condemned  the. 
a£l  of  aflaffinating  Caefar,  have  aferibed  it,  on  the  part  of 
Brutus,  to  patriotic  motives.  Indeed,  Antony  himfelf  did 
him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  “ was  the  only  one  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  who  entered  into  it  out  of  principle  ; that  the  reft, 
from  private  malice,  rofe  up  againft  the  man,  he  alone 
againft  the  tyrant.”  No  man  in  public  life  feems  to  have 
fet  up  virtue  more  fincerely  as  the  objeft  of  his  veneration 
and  purfuit  than  Brutus  ; and  it  does  not,  therefore,  feem 
probable,  that  according  to  the  report  of  fome  writers,  his 
laftfpeech  ffiould  be  a confeffion  ol  error  in  having  followed  an 
empty  name.  “ His  memory,”  fays  one  of  his  biographers, 
“ was  cherilhed  and  honoured  as  long  as  a fpark  of  Roman 
fpirit  furvived  the  lofs  of  conftitutional  freedom  ; and  the 
names  of  Brutus  and  liberty  are  to  this  day  infeparably 
aflbeiated.”  His  body  was  treated  with  refpeft  by  Antony  ; 
but  the  vindidfive  Odlavianus  caufed  the  head  to  be  cut  off, 
in  order  to  expofe  it  at  the  feet  of  Cxfar’s  ftatiie.  But  his 
deftination  was  defeated,  as  it  was  thrown  over  board  in  a 
ftorm.  The  remains  were  honourably  burnt  by  order  of 
Antony,  and  the  affies  fent  in  an  urn  to  Servilia.  Plutarch’s 
Brutus,  apud  Op.  t.  i.  p.  984.  Middleton’s  Eife  of  Cicero, 
vcl.  ii.  p.  226.  Anc.  Un.  Hitt.  vol.  xi.  and  xii. 

Brutus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecics  of  Papilio  ( Eq. 
Achlv.)  The  wings  arc  wliite  with  a black  border  ; on  tlie 
lower  pair  beneath,  a fufeous  band.  This  inhabits  Africa  ; 
it  is  a large  and  rare  infedf.  Cramer  deferibes  a variety  of 
it  under  the  name  of  Merope. 

Brutus,  in  Geography,  a military  townffiip  of  America, 
in  New  York,  through  which  runs  the  river  Seneca,  and 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Owafco  lake,  palling  from 
the  fouth-eaft  tlirough  the  towns  of  Aurelius  and  Scipio.  It 
lies  1 1 miles  N.  E.  from  the  north  end  of  Cayuaga  lake, 
and  Z.9  S.  S.  E,  from  lake  Ontario. 
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BRUTZ,  a town  of  France,,  in.  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  diftritl  of  Redon,  2 leagues  foutli  of 
Rennes. 

BRUX.  See  Mo^st. 

BRUYE,  or  Buga,  an  iflandin  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ava,  about  8 leagues  long  and  3 
broad.  N.  lat.  t6"'  15'.  E.  long.  97°  37', 

BRUYERE,  John  De  La,  in  Biography,  a Freneh 
writer  of  reputation,  was  born,  in  1640,  in  the  Ifle  of 
France,  and,  at  a proper  age,  recommended  by  BolTuet  to 
indrutl  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  hiftory.  The  refidue  of 
his  life  was  palled  at  court,  where  he  maintained  the  cha- 
ra(fler  of  a man  of  letters ; piiilofophical  and  umambitious 
in  his  temper,  as  well  as  polite  and  unaffefted  in  his  man- 
ners, uniting  the  gaiety  and  focial  difpolition  of  the  well 
bred  gentleman  with  the  ftudious  habits  of  the  fcholar.  In 
1693  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  ; and,  in 
1696,  a fit  of  apoplexy  terminated  his  life.  His  woik, 
entitled  “ Charadlers  of  Theophradus,  tranflated  from  the 
Greek,  with  the  Charadlers  or  Manners  of  this  Age,” 
was  firil  publilhed  in  1687,  and  has  been  feveral  times  re- 
printed. In  this  work,  of  which  Malezieux  predidled  that 
“ it  would  gain  many  readers  and  many  enemies,”  the  au- 
thor has  had  the  honour  of  participating  with  Moliere  in 
the  corredtion  of  more  follies  and  indecorums  than  perhaps 
any  other  moralift,  ancient  or  modern.  The  pencil  with 
which  he  piAured  modern  charafters  and  manners  is  llrong 
but  delicate  ; his  ftyle  nervous  but  abrupt,  occalionally  ob- 
fcure,  and  affeAedly  lententious.  The  maxims  of  Publius 
Syrus  are  ahnoll  wholly  tranfplanted  into  his  works.  Keys 
were  made  of  his  charaAers,  for  the  court,  the  capital,  and 
the  provinces ; and  his  book,  by  means  of  its  fuccefs, 
produced  many'  im  tations.  The  bell  editions  of  the  “ Cha- 
raAers”  are  thofe  of  Amderdam  in  J741,  and  of  Paris  in 
1750  and  1765.  The  author’s  “Dialogues  on  Quietilm” 
were  arranged  for  publication  by  M.  Du  Pin,  and  printed 
in  1699.  Nouv.  DiA.  Hid. 

BRUYE'RES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
didriA  of  Epinal,  and  1 1 miles  E.  of  it.  The  town  con- 
tains 1911  and  the  canton  12,435  inhabitants:  the  territory 
includes  210  kiliometrcs,  and  32  communes. 

Bruveres  SousLaon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aifne,  and  didriA  of  Laon,  i league  S.S.E. 
of  Laon. 

BRUYN,  Cornelius  Le,  in  Biography,  a traveller 
and  painter,  was  born  at  the  Hague,  and  having  com- 
menced his  travels  through  Mufcovy,  Perfia,  the  Levant, 
and  the  Eall  Indies,  in  1674,  completed  them  in  1708. 
His  “ Voyage  to  the  Levant”  was  publilhed  at  Amderdam 
in  1 714,  folio, and  his  “Travels  to  Mufcovy,  Perfia,  &c.” 
in  1718,  in  2 vols.  fol.  ; an  edition  much  edeemed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plates,  but  exceeded  in  value  by  that  of  Rouen 
in  1725,  in  5 vols.,  410.  on  account  of  the  correAions  and 
notes  of  the  Abbe  Banier.  As  a traveller,  Bruyn  is  curious 
and  indruAive,  but  his  dyle  is  inelegant,  and  his  faAs  fome- 
times  inaccurate.  Nouv.  DiA.  Hilt. 

BRUYNSWICK,  in  Geography,  a plantation  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Ulder  county'.  New  York. 

BRUYS,  Peter  De,  in  Biography,  See  Petrobrus- 

SIANS. 

BRUZEN  DE  LA  MARTINIERE,  Antony-Au- 
eusTiN,  an  indudrious  compiler,  was  born  at  Dieppe  in 
1666,  and  educated  at  Paris,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
the  celebrated  Richard  Simon.  In  1709  he  was  employed, 
by  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  inrefearches  into  the  hidory 
©f  that  duchy,,  and  afterwards  attached  to  the  duke  of 


Parma,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  appointed 
him  his  fecretary  with  a handfome  falary.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment to  the  Hague,  he  completed  his  “ New  Geographical 
DiAionary,”  which  was  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
recompenfed  by  the  title  conferred  upon  him  by  that  mo- 
narch, of  his  fird  geographer.  After  a life  of  dudy  and 
labour,  as  well  as  of  focial  intercourfe  and  pleafure,  fuited 
to  his  friendly  difpofition  and  polite  manners,  he  died  at  the 
Hague  in  1749'  reading  was  extenfive,  and  he  wrote 

with  judgment,  facility,  and  generally  with  elegance.  His 
favourite  dudies  were  geograpliy,  hidory,  and  polite  litera- 
ture. The  mod  valuable  of  his  numerous  works  are  The 
great  Geographical,  Hidorical,  and  Critical  DiAionary,’^ 
10  vols.  fol.  Hague,  1726  to  1730,  and  Paris,  1768,  6vols., 
fol. ; “ Puffendorff’s  IntroduAion  to  the  Hidory  of  Eu- 
rope, greatly  augmented  and  correAed,”  of  which  the  lad 
edition  is  that  of  the  Hague,  in  1 1 vols.  i2mo  ; “ Geogra- 
phical and  Hidorical  Treatifesto  facilitate  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by'  various  celebrated  Authors, 
Huet,Le  Grand, Calmet,  Hardouin,  &c.”  2 vols.  1 2mo.  1730 ; 
and  “ SeleA  Letters  of  M.  Simon,”  with  a life  of  the  author 
and  curious  notes,  Amd.  4 vols.  i2mo.  Nouv.  DiA.  Hid. 

BRYA,  in  Botany,  (Brown  Jam.)  See  Amerimnumi 
Ebenus. 

BRYAN,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  Geor- 
gia, adjoining  Chatham  county  on  the  wed  and  fouth- 
wed.  It  contains  2836  inhabitants,  of  whom  2406  are 
Haves.  ^ 

BRYANT,  Jacob,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  a Cudom- 
houfe  officer  at  Plymouth,  was,  for  the  honour  of  Devon- 
ffiire,  born  there  ; though  he  has  been  reprefeuted  by  fome- 
as  a native  of  Kent,  from  the  circumdance  of  his  father’s 
being  transferred  to  that  county  whiid  himfelf  was  a child. 

Placed  upon  the  foundation  of  Eton  college  he  w'as  early' 
didinguiffied  for  claffical  attainments  ; and  the  high  reputa- 
tion with  which  he  entered  King’s  ferved  as  an  incentive  to 
his  future  exertions.  Succeeding  at  the  ordinary  period 
to  a fellowdiip  in  that  college,  he  continued  its  ornament, 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  boad  of  both  in- 
ditutions  to  the  dole  of  his  life.  Having  devoted  himfelf. 
early  to  habitual  dudy,  he  perfevered  with  but  few  inter- 
ruptions ; and  thefe  are  to  be  confidered  as  referring  rather 
to  a change  of  fubjeA,  than  a breaking  off  from  his  ordinary 
purfuits  ; for  during  his  fecretaryfiiip  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  he  availed  himfelf 
of  the  opportunities  which  his  employments  afforded  for 
rendering  his  knowledge  in  modern  taAics  fubfervient  to 
that  of  the  ancients.  As  he  attended  the  father  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  fecretary  during  his  military  commands,  fo  he  ac- 
companied the  fon  to  the  feat  of  the  Mufes  ; and,  in  the 
office  of  private  indruAor,  fuperintended  the  dudies  while 
at  Eton  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  his  brother  lord  Charles.  Devoting  himfelf  to  a 
life  of  literature,  his  diligence  was  unremitted  in  his  fa- 
vourite purfuit,  and  the  effeAs  of  it  were  confecrated  to 
the  bed  purpofes  of  learning  and  religion. 

The  fiidwork  which  he  formally  publilhed  was  “ Ob-- 
fervations  and  Enquiries  relating  to  various  parts  of  ancient. 
Hidory,  containing  Differtations  on  the  Wind  Euroclydon, 
and  on  the  Illand  Melite;  together  with  an  Account  of 
Egypt  in  its  mod  early  State,  and  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,. 
1767.”  Thofe  who  knew  Mr.  Bryant  formed  confiderable 
expeAations  from  his  acknowledged  reputation,  when  this 
volume  was  announced  ; nor  were  they  difappointed  on  its 
appearance.  The  opinion  entertained  of  his  learning  was 
confirmed  by  it,  and  the  ingenuity  difplayed  in  it  acquired, 
him  confiderable  commendation. 
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His  next  communication  to  the  public,  and  the  work  on 
which  his  charafter  as  a fcliolar  muft  ultimately  reft,  was 
his  “New  Syftein,  or  Analyiis  of  Ancient _ My tholog-y  ; 
wherein  an  Attempt  is  made  to  diveft  Tradition  of  Falrle, 
and  to  reduce  Truth  to  its  original  Purity.”  Of  this  pub- 
lication the  firjl  and  fecand  volumes  came  forth  together,  in 
1774,  and  tile  third  followed  two  ymars  after.  It  being 
hisprofeifed  defign  to  prefent  a hiftory  of  the  Babylonians, 
Chaldteans,  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  Helladians,  lonians, 
Leleges,  Dorians,  Pelafgi,  and  other  ancient  nations,  his 
refearches  for  this  purpofe  were  not  only  of  neceftity  recon- 
dite, but  in  many  inftances  uncertain  ; but  to  facilitate  his 
paifage  through  the  mighty  labyrintli  which  led  to  his 
pi'imary  objcft,  he  not  only  availed  himfelf  of  the  fcattered 
fragments  of  ancient  hiftory'  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
but  alfo  of  a variety  of  etymological  aids;  for  being  perfuaded 
that  the  human  race  were  the  offspring  ol  one  ftock,  and  con- 
ceiving thence  that  their  language  in  the  beginning  was  one, 
this  favourite  notion  was  excmpliiicd  by  him  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  radical  terms,  and  applying  thefe  as  collateral 
aids.  Coniidering  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  dia- 
ledts  was  very  confined.,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  upon  fome 
occafions  he  has  indulged  too  freely  to  fancy;  yet  .thus 
much  muft  be  confeffed,  that  his  defefts  in  this  kind  of 
learning  form  a ftrong  plea  in  his  favour ; for  if,  without 
underftanding  thefe  languages,  he  has  fucceeded  in  tracing 
out  fo  many  radicals  as  his  table  of  them  exhibits,  and  more 
efpecially  if  he  has  been  right  in  explaining  them,  it  will 
follow  that  his  explanations  muft  be  founded  on  truth,  and 
therefore  arc  not  chimerical.  In  oppofition,  liowevc-r  to 
them,  Mr.  Bryant  experienced  fome  fevere  and  petulant 
attacks  : firft,  from  a learned  Dutchman,  in  a I.atin  I'evicw 
of  his  work;  and  fhovtly'’ after  from  the  late  Mr.  Richardfon, 
who  was  privately  affilled  by  fir  William  Jones  ; a circum- 
ftance  which  there  is  reafoii  to  think  Mr.  Bryant  never 
knew. 

To  their  ftricturcs  Mr.  Bryant  replied  in  an  anonymions 
pamphlet,  of  u’bich  he  printed  a few  copies  for  the  perufal 
of  his  friends,  but  never  profeffedly^  publiflred.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Mythology,  this 
trafl  will  be  added,  as  it  is  among  the  beft  of  his  woi’ks. 

. Amongft;  other  parts  of  the  Ivlythology  which  were  at- 
tacked with  afperilyy.  that  which  relates  co  the  Apamean 
medal  was  fevercly  affailed.  Mr,  Bryant  defended  himfelf 
in  a feparate  publication  (wliich  alfo  fhould  be  fubjoined  to 
the  new  editiop)  ; and  though  what  he  offered  011  the  lub- 
jcdl  was  lightly  treated  by  fome,  who  higldy  appreciated 
their  knovdedge  of  medals,  yet  the  opinion  of  profellor 
Eckhel,  the  fiift  medalift  of  his  age,  has  decided  on  the 
controverfy  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bryant. 

Whatever  mayr  be  the  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned, 
of  Mr.  Bryant’s  New  at  large,  no  perfon  can  pcffibly 

diipute,  that  a very^  uncommon  ftore  of  learning  is  percep- 
tible through  the  whole  ; that  it  abounds  \yith  great  origi- 
nality'of  conception,  much  pcrfpicacious  elucidation,  and 
the  moft  happy  explanations  on  topics  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance : in  a word,  that  it  ftands  forw'ard  amongft  the  firft 
works  of  its  age. 

About  this  time  the  Vindicias  Flavianas,  a traft  on  the 
much  difputed  teftimony  of  Jofephus  to  Chrift,  was  printed, 
and  a few  copies  fent  to  a bookfeller  in  either  univerfity  ; 
but  as  the  pamphlet  appeared  without  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor, and  no  attention  was  ftiewed  it,  Mr.  Bryant  recalled 
them,  and  fatisfied-  himfelf  with  diftribnting  the  copies 
thus  returned  amongft  a few  particular  friends.  Tlpe  new 
light,  however,  which  Mr.  Bryant  threw  upon  the  fubjeft, 
ind  the  acutenefs  with  which  the  difficulties  attending  it 
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were  difciift'cd,  foon  caufed  the  Vindiciae  to  be  known,  and 
at  length  to  Le  publiilied  with  his  name. 

Dr.  Prieftley  having,  by  his  Ifatement  of  the  doftrine  of 
philofopliical  neceftity  in  a lefs  exceptionable  point  of  view 
than  that  in  which  it  liad  been  heretofore  feen,  attradled  at- 
tention to  tlie  In.bjecl.  Mr.  Bryant  was  alarmed  at  the  per- 
nicious tendency,  as  he  conceived,  of  -the  dodirine;  and 
with  t-hc  defign  of  checking  its  advancement,  addreffed  the 
dodlor  on  the  fubjetl.  But  whatever  imprelSGon  thisaddrefs 
might  have  produced  on  other  readers,  it  yertainly  left  his 
antagoniff  unconvinced;  which,  however.  Xyas  not  tlic  cafe 
in  a former  in  fiance,  for  Dr.  Prieftley  liberally  conteffed 
tluit,  in  refpcci  to  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus  concerning 
our  Saviour,  Mr.  Bryant  had  made  him  completely  a 
convert. 

Tiie  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  having  been  puhliflicd. 
by  Mr.  Tyrvvhitt,  Mr.  Bryant’s  attention  was  next  drawn 
to  tliem.  From  the  communications  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Glynn,  and  his  own  enquiries  at  Briftol,  Mr.  Bryant  liav- 
ing  acquired  fuch  information  as  convinced  him,  that  they 
had  their  foundation  in  reality',  and  were  not  entirely  of 
Chatterton’s  fabrication,  embarked  in  the  contelt  ; but 
though  he  failed  to  produce  conviftion  in  fcveral  particulars, 
his  book  difeovers  coufiderable  talent,  as  well  as  much 
knowledge  of  Englifh  antiquities  and  literature,  and  abounds 
with  arguments  which  cannot  be  repelled. 

The  hypothefis  of  Mr.  Bryant  in  reference  to  the  original 
language  was  always  kept  in  view  by'  him,  and  as  refearches 
were  extended  on  all  fides  to  obtain  elucidations,  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  gypfies  engaged  his  attention  ; accordingly 
the  colleftions  whicli  he  made  from  it,  were  puhliflicd  in  the 
Arclueologia,  vol.  vli. 

His  next  production,  hut  which  ftill  remains  unpubliftied, 
was  an  illaftration  in  Latin  of  gems  in  the  poflefiion  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  engraved  for  his  Grace  b^t  Barto- 
lozzi.  Of  this  magnificent  work  Mr.  Bryant’s  obfervations 
formed  the  lext  of  the  firft  volume,  that  of  the  fecoiid  was 
written  by  Dr.  Cole,  prebendary  of  Weftminfter. 

The  friendfliip  which  fubfifted  between  Mr.  Biyant  and 
the  family  of  his  patron,  prompted  him  on  all  occafions  te 
fubierve  their  wiflies,  and  to  this  dllpofition  are  the  public 
indebted  for  hisTreatife  011  the  Authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Truth  of  tlie  Cliriftian  Religion,  which  was 
written  to  gratify  the  dowager  lady  Pembroke,  and  is  an 
excellent  book  for  popular  inftruftion. 

In  tw'o  years  after  (for  the  treatife  juft  mentioned  ap- 
peared in  1792)  the  world  were  obliged  by  a large  volume, 
entitled  “ Obfervations  upon  the  Plagues  inftidled  upon  the 
Egyptians;  in  w'hich  is  fliew'n  the  Peculiarity  of  thofe 
Judgments,  and  their  Correlpondence  with  the  Rites  and 
Idolatry  of  that  People  ; with  a Prefatory  Difeourfe  con- 
cerning the  Grecian  Colonies  from  Egy'pt.”  This  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  reckoned  amongft  Mr.  Bryant’s  beft  perform- 
ances, and  as  fuch  will  be  ftudioufly  read. 

Profeffor  Dalzel  having  communicated  to  the  Roy'al  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  and  afterw'ards  publifhed  in  a feparate 
volume,  M.  le  Chevalier’s  “ Defeription  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,”  Mr.  Bryant,  who  many  years  before  had  not  only 
confidered,  hut  written  his  fentiments  on  the  Trojan  war, 
firft  publifhed  his  obfervations  on  M.  le  Chevalier’s  treatife, 
and  afterwards  a differtation  concerning  the  war  itfelf,  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Grecians  as  deferibed  by  Homer ; 
w'ith  the  view  of  fliewing  that  no  fuch  expedition  w'as  ever 
undertaken,  and  that  no  fuch  city  in  Phrygia  exifted.  (The 
elegant  treatife  of  Mr.  Wood  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer,  was  edited,  for  his  deceafed  friend,  by  Mr. 
Bryant,  j 
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The  clamour  cj^cited  by  thefe  pamphlets  almoft  exceeded 
■ belief.  The  author  was  attacked  in  all  companies  without 
.mercy,  and  even  by  men  from  the  prefs,  who  Ihould  have 
thought  more  foberly,  for  having  indulged  fo  excefiive  a 
fcepticifm,  as  could  not,  in  its  moll  diredl  effedts,  but  be 
pernicious  to  the  caufe  of  divine  revelation.  Such  cenfures, 
ho^vever,  when  duly  weighed,  could  be  difgraceful  only  to 
their  authors,  whofe  want  of  temper,  or  of  judgment,  ren- 
dered them  unable  to  difcriminatc, 

Amongft  Mr.  Bryant’s  principal  opponents  were  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  Mr.  Morrit,  and  Dr.  Vincent : but  though 
the  champions  for  the  war  ftrenuoufly  afi’ailed  their  antago- 
nill,  feveral  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  objedlions  remain  as  yet  un- 
anfwered. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Bryant  fubmitted  to  the  public 
a work  of  a different  kind  and  charadtcr,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judasus  concerning  the  AOFOS, 
or  Word  of  God,  together  with  large  Extradts  from  his 
Writings,  compared  with  the  Scriptures  in  many  other  par- 
ticular and  effential  Dodtrines  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.” 
But,  learned  and  curious  as  this  treatife  unqueftionably  is,  it 
appears  to  have  interefled  the  general  reader  lefs  perhaps 
than  any  of  his  other  produdtions.  In  addition  to  thofe  al- 
ready noticed  may  be  added  his  “ Obfervations  on  famous 
controverted  Paffages  in  Juftin  Martyr  and  Jofephus,”  and 
a pamphlet  addreffed  to  Mr.  Melmoth,  written  with  lefs  tem- 
per than  might  have  been  wifhed.  Mr.  Bryant  clofed  his 
labours  with  a quarto  volume  of  Differtations  on  the  pro- 
phecy of  Balaam  ; the  ftanding  ftill  of  the  fun  in  the  time 
of  Jofhua ; the  jaw  bone  of  the  afs  with  which  Samfon  flew 
the  Philillines  ; and  the  hiftory  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  : 
fubjedfs  iu  themfelves  exceedingly  curious,  and  treated  with 
much  ingenuity ; but  thefe  trafts  upon  them  having  been 
written  above  thirty  years  before,  Mr.  Bryant  in  reviling  fo 
altered,  as,  through  a defedl  of  memory,  to  render  the  re- 
marks in  one  part  inconfiftent  with  thofe  in  another,  which 
materially  dimini  (hed  the  value  of  the  whole. 

Other  writings  to  a conliderable  extent  ftill  remain  in  the 
hands  of  his  executor,  who  is  faid  to  have  fubmitted  them 
for  publication  to  a competent  judgment. 

In  forming  a general  eftimate  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  literary 
charadter,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a claflical  fcholar,  he  had 
few  equals  ; his  acquaintance  with  hiftory  and  the  topics  of 
general  information  was  of  very  uncommon  extent,  but  from 
the  want  of  Oriental  literature  and  the  ftridfer  fciences  he 
yielded  too  often  to  the  impulfes  of  a vigorous  fancy.  It 
w'ill,  notwith ftanding,  be  found  from  repeated  perufals  of 
his  writings,  that  he  defervedly  ranks  amongft  the  foremoft 
of  his  age,  and  from  having  confecrated  his  great  talents 
and  acquifitions  to  the  fervice  of  religion,  will  be  ever  en- 
titled to  the  veneration  of  mankind. 

In  his  perfon  Mr.  Bryant  was  lower  and  more  delicately 
formed  than  men  in  general,  and  confequently  lefs  capable  of 
ftrong  exercife  : but,  in  early  life  he  had  great  agility,  par- 
ticularly in  fwimming,  a circumftance  which  enabled  him  to 
fave  Dr.  Barnard,  afterward  head  mailer  of  Eton,  when 
drowning.  In  his  ordinary  habits  of  life  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  temperance,  and  though  his  time  and  ftudies  were 
principally  devoted  to  literature  and  the  purfuit  of  truth,  yet 
his  converfation  with  thofe  he  received  and  converfed  with 
was  uncommonly  fprightly,  as  he  never  failed  to  mix  enter- 
taining anecdote  with  inftruftipn.  In  his  perfon  he  was 
particularly  neat,  and  in  his  deportment  courteous.  His 
liberality  was  often  confpicuous,  and  the  fpirit  of  religion 
diffufed  itfelf  through  all  his  aftions.  As  few  comparatively 
live  fo  long,  iaftances  of  fuch  exemplary  merit  can  but 
rarely  be  found.  Eledted  from  Eton  to  King’s,  in  17^6, 
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he  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts  in  1740;  in  1744,  took  the 
degree  of  mailer,  and  died,  after  a long  relidence,  at  Cy- 
penham,  near  V^indfor,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1804, 
of  a mortification  in  his  leg,  occafioned  by  a hurt  from  the 
tilting  of  a chair  in  reaching  down  a book  from  its  flielf.  At 
his  own  defire,  Mr.  Bryant  was  iirterred  in  his  parillr  church, 
beneath  the  feat  he  there  occupied. 

BRYANT’S  Cove,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  call  coaft 
of  Newfoundland,  half  a league  S.  W.  from  Harbour  Grace, 
and  two  and  a half  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Spanilh  bay, 
in  which  there  is  good  fifhing  for  boats. 

Bryant’s  Lick,  a fouth-eaft  branch  of  Green  river,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  about  27  miles  E.  of  Craig’s  fort,  and  10 
E.  of  Sulphur  fpring,  in  Mercers  county,  Kentucky. 

BRYANTHUS,  in  (Gmel.  Sib.)  See  Andro- 

meda bryantha. 

BRYE,  John  T“*^oi^ore  be,  in  Biography,  excelled 
in  the  art  of  defigning  and  engraving.  He  v/as  a native  of 
Eiege,  but  refided  chiefly  at  Franckfort,  where  he  carried 
on  a conliderable  commerce  in  prints.  His  tafte  was  formed 
on  the  works  of  Sebald  Beham.  He  feldom  ufed  the  point, 
but  worked  almoft  wholly  with  the  graver.  His  ftyle  of 
engraving  was  neat  and  free,  excellently  adapted  to  fmall 
fubjedls,  comprehending  many  figures;  fuch  as  funeral  pa- 
rades, procelfions,  8cc.  His  drawing  was  very  correft ; 
his  heads  fpirited  and  expreffive,  and  the  other  extremities 
of  his  figures  w'ell  marked.  His  back-grounds,  though 
flight,  are  admirably  touched.  He  died  March  27, 1598. 
Elis  great  works  were  the  plates  for  the  firft  four  volumes  of 
Boillard’a  Roman  Antiquities ; the  plates  for  illuftrating 
the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Virginians,  copied  by  Pi- 
cart  in  his  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  nations ; the  plates 
to  the  Latin  Narrative  of  the  Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  publiflted  in  1598,  and  his  “ Deferiptio  India; 
Orientalis  et  Occidentalis.”  5 vols.  fob  1598  ; and  among 
other  detached  prints  his  “ Proceffion  for  the  Funeral  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,”  engraved  at  London,  1578.  Strutt. 

BRYENNIUS,  Nicephorus,  w-as  a native  of 
Oreftia  in  Macedonia,  and  married  the  princefs  Anna 
Comnena,  daughter  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  raifed 
him  to  the  rank  of  Ctefar,  but  declined  announcing  him  as 
his  fucceflbr  in  prejudice  of  his  own  fon.  After  the  death 
of  Alexius,  the  emprefs  Irene  and  her  daughter  Anna  at- 
tempted to  elevate  Bryennius  to  the  empire,  but  he  refufed 
to  concur  in  the  plot.  Having  been  fent,  in  1137,  to  be- 
fiege  Antioch,  he  fell  lick,  and  returning  to  Conllantinople 
died  in  that  city.  His  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  Ifaac  Com- 
nenus and  of  the  three  fucceeding  emperors,  was  comprifed 
in  four  books,  and  publiftied  with  a Latin  tranflation,  by 
the  jefuit  Pouffines  at  Paris  in  1661,  to  which  the  annota- 
tions of  Du  Cange  were  annexed  in  1670. 

Bryennius,  Manuel,  the  laft  writer  on  mufic  in  the 
Greek  language  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  He 
flouriflied  under  the  elder  Palasologus,  about  the  year  1320, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a defeendant  of  the  houfe  of 
Brienne,  an  ancient  French  family,  that  went  into  Greece 
during  the  Crufades,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Fabric,  Bib.  Gr.  Du  Cange.  Fam.  Byzant. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  all  which  are  con- 
fined to  harmonics : the  firft  is  a kind  of  commentary  on 
Euclid  ; and  the  fccond  and  third  little  more  than  explana- 
tions of  the  dodlrines  of  Ptolemy. 

Meibomlus  had  promifed  a Latin  tranflation  of  this  work, 
but  dying  before  it  was  finiflied.  Dr.  Wallis  performed  the 
taflt,  and  it  now  conilitutes  a part  of  the  third  volume  of 
his  works,  publiftied  at  Oxford  in  3 vols.  fol.  1699. 

That  the  Greek  mufic  had  undergone  many  alterations 
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fir\ce  the  ancient  treatifes  which  are  come  down  to  us  were 
written,  is  certain  from  the  change  and  increafe  of  its  voca- 
bulary. Bryennius  (lib.  iii.  fed.  3.)  has  given  as  names  of 
intervals,  a lift  of  barbarous  terms  not  to  be  found  in  any 
preceding  writer  within  our  knowledge  : and  in  the  Greek 
gioffary  of  Du  Cange,  and  the  Abate  Martini’s  papers  on 
the  prefent  mufic  of  Greece,  a great  number  occurs  that  is 
not  to  be  found  either  in  writers  of  high  antiquity,  or  in 
Bryennius  : as  lib.  iii.  fed.  4.  the  words’'H,Tio;,  and  ■a-Xayio?, 
appear  for  tonus  and  ohl'iquus  ; and 'Tf arc;,  SivTspoc,  rpro?,  te- 
nccpso:,  are  ufed  to  diftinguifh  the  modes  or  tones  ; a proof 
that  he  was  a modern  Greek.  Padre  Martini  is  of  opinion 
that  thefe  terms  were  firjf  introduced  in  church  mufic,  to 
exclude  the  pagan  titles  of  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  &c. 

The  technical  language  of  the  Greeks  has  always  been 
copious,  and  in  mufic  perhaps  its  feeming  redundance  is 
more  confpicuous  than  in  any  otlier  art  or  Icience.  But  in 
other  arts  and  fciences  words  are  reprefentatives  of  things 
exiiling;  whereas,  in  denominating  the  tones  and  inflexions 
of  voice,  which,  to  realize,  require  new  creation,  there  can 
be  no  correfpondence  between  the  type  and  fubftance.  The 
colours,  the  forms,  and  objects  which  a painter  wifhes  to 
reprefent,  are  in  nature  ; and  the  poet,  in  all  the  ebullitions 
of  wild  enthuflafm  and  fervid  imagination,  deferibes  what  he 
has  feen  and  felt,  or  what  is  to  be  feen  and  felt,  and  for  which 
common  language  mult  fupply  him  with  fymbols.  But  it  has 
never  entered  the  thoughts  of  man  to  give  names  to  all  the  mi- 
nute fliades  of  colour  between  black  and  white,  or  to  the  gra- 
dations by  which  lightis  propagated  between  tlietime  oftotal 
darknefsand  the  fun’s  meridian.  Andyet,inthefcaleof  founds, 
from  the  loweft  mufical  tone  in  the  human  voice  to  the  higheft, 
where  odlaves  are  not  reprefented  by  limilar  figns  and  ap- 
pellatives, the  names  and  characters  mult  be  numerous. 
The  lines  and  clefs  of  the  European  mufic  have  certainly 
freed  it  from  many  perplexities  with  which  it  was  embar- 
raffed,  even  in  the  artlefs  times  of  Canto  Fermo. 

BRYGI,  in  Anc\e7it  Geography,  inhabitants  of  Thrace, 
who  were  fubdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and  ferved  under 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece. 

BRYGMUS,  in  Medicine,  a grinding  or  gnafning  of  the 
teeth  ; a fvmptom  common  in  epilepfy,  and  fome  other 
convulfive  diforders  : from  to  fnap,  or  gnafli,  with 

the  teeth. 

BRYONIA,  in  (/Sfutowa,  Diofeorides;  from$^vu}, 

germino,  pullulo,  exprefiive  of  the  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth  of  its  annual  Items  from  the  perennial  root.)  Lin. 
gen.  1093.  Reich.  1194.  Schreb.  1-180.  Gtertner  551. 
Juflieu  394.  Ventenat,  vol.  iii.  511.  Clafs,  monoecia  fynge- 
ni-Jia.  Pen:andria,iivrat\\.  Nat.Ord.  Cucurbitacea,Y,inx\.8i^\.M. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leaf- 
cd,  campanulate,  five-toothed;  teeth  oval-fhaped.  Cor.  five- 
parted,  campanulate,  faftened  to  the  calyx  ; divilions  ovate. 
Siam.  Filaments  three,  very  Hiort,  two  bearing  each  two 
anthers,  and  the  tfiird  with  only  one.  Female  flowers. 
Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  males,  fuperior,  deciduous.  Cor.  as 
in  the  males.  Fiji.  Germ,  inferior.  Style  trifid,  the 
length  of  the  expanding  corolla  ; fligmas  emarginate,  patu- 
lous. Par/r.  .Serry  fiibglo’oular,  fmooth.  6'afE/r,  not  nume- 
rous, fixed  to  the  coat,  fubovate.  Schreb.  Not  more  than 
fix,  inclofed  in  their  proper  cells.  Gaert. 

Species,  1.  'Q.alba.  Linn.  “ with  black  berries,  and  the 
inward  fubftance  of  the  root  of  a pale  box  colour ; leaves 
palmate,  callous-fcabrous  on  both  fides.”  This  fpecies, 
though  mentioned  by  many  of  the  old  botanifts,  does  not 
feem  to  be  much  known  fmee  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  La 
Marck  obferves  that  he  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  feems  to 
fpeak  with  fome  degree  of  doubt  with  refpeCt  to  its  exift- 
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ence.  In  this,  however,  he  is  certainly  wrong;  it  mull 
have  been  known  to  Linnaeus.  Bofc  fays  that  it  is  a truly 
diftinft  fpecies,  but  gives  no  defeription.  It  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
England  or  France,  for  though  Plukenet  fpeaks  of  it  as 
not  unfrequent  about  Cambridge,  he  was  probably  miftaken ; 
it  had  not  been  oblerved  by  Itay,  nor  has  it  been  found 
finccinthat  neighbourhood  by  PrufeiTor  Martyn,  nor  in  any 
other  part  of  Great  Britain.  2.  B.  dioica.  Jacq.  Auft. 
t.  199.  Hall.  Flelv.  574.  Allion.  Ped.  455.  Pollich.  pal, 
915.  Ray.  hift.  659.  Syn.  261.  Huds.  Ang.  437, 
Smith  Flor.  Brit.  398.  Eng.  Bot.  439.  “ Berries  red  ; 

root  yellowifli-white  within ; leaves  palmate,  callous-fcabrous 
on  both  fides;  flowers  dioicous.”  large,  flefliy,  white. 

Stems  annual,  fcandent,  angular,  rough,  leafyq  fomewhat 
branched,  very  long.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  palmate, 
five-lobed,  angular,  rough  on  both  fides,  with  minute  cal- 
lous points.  Stipules  none.  Tendrils  folitary,  fimple,  ac- 
companying the  petioles.  Peduncles  axillary,  fomewhat 
umbellate  with  few  flowers.  Corolla  white,  elegantly 
marked  with  green  veins.  Anthers  connate  by  pairs  with 
an  odd  one.  Filaments  all  a little  united  at  the  bafe.  Ber^ 
ries  globular,  fcarlet,  fmooth.  Seeds  fix,  elliptic,  fpotted. 
The  leaves  in  autumn  have  the  fmell  of  mufic.  Smith.  The 
roots  have  been  artificially  made  to  alTume  a human  fliape, 
and  fhewn  to  the  common  people  as  roots  of  the  celebrated 
mandrake,  Atropa  Mandragora,  to  which  many  fanciful 
virtues  have  been  attributed.  For  this  purpofe  the  earth  is 
removed  round  the  root  of  a thriving  young  plant,  fo  as  not 
to  difturb  the  lower  fibres,  and  a mould,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for 
plafter  figures,  is  made  faft  with  wires  to  receive  the  growing 
woody  part  of  the  root ; the  earth  is  then  replaced,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  a fummer  a root  of  the  required  fhape  is  pro- 
duced. 3.  H>. palmata,  Linn.  “ Leaves  palmate,  fmooth,  five- 
parted,  repand-ferrate.”  Root  perennial.  Berries  yellowifh, 
globular,  rather  large.  Native  of  Ceylon.  Introduced 
into  England  in  1778,  by  Meflrs.  Gordon  and  Grsefer. 
4.  B.  laciniofa,  Linn.  Giert.  tab.  88.  fig.  2,  copied  by  La 
Marck.  pi.  796,  fig.  2.  “ Leaves  palmate  ; divifions  lan- 
ceolate, ferrated,  petioles  muricate.”  Root  perennial. 
Leaves  cordate,  palmate,  rough  above,  roughifh  beneath 
on  the  rib  and  nerves.  Petioles  almoft  prickly  ; not  pedun- 
cles as  it  ftands  in  the  Mantifla,  as  copied  by  Reichard,  and 
tranflated  without  a comment  by  La  Marck.  Corolla  yellow, 
haiiy,  or  tomentous  within,  fmooth  without.  Germ  fmooth. 
Fruit  feflile,ofthefizeofacherry,  marked  withfix  milk-white 
lir,es.  Berry  flefhy,  three-celled,  the  pulp  in  each  cell  eafily  fe- 
parable  from  it,  gelatinous-membranaceous,  two-celled,  green. 
Seeds  fix,  one  in  each  cell  of  the  pulp.  La  Marck  deferibes 
a plant  cultivated  in  the  Royal  garden  at  Paris,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  be  the  Nehoemeka  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus, , 
and  not  fpecifically  diftinft  from  the  laciniofa  of  Linnaeus, 
though  Linnaeus  has  cancelled  the  reference  to  it  as  a fyno- 
nym  in  the  Mantifla,  after  having  admitted  it  in  the  Species 
Plantarum.  Tlie  plant  in  the  French  garden  has  deeply 
palmated  fmooth  leaves,  but  the  petioles,  as  well  as  the  pofte- 
rior  nerves,  are  armed  with  almoft  thorny  prickles.  5.  B.  AfrF 
cana.  Linn.  Herm.  Parad.  107.  tab.  108.  Gasrtner,  2,  tab. 
88,  copied  by  La  Marck,  PI.  796.  fig.  3.  “ Leaves  palmate, 
five-parted,  fmooth  on  both  fides  j divifions  pinnatifid.” 
Upper  leaves  five-parted,  fcabrous  at  the  edge  divifions 
pinnatifid,  almoft  linear,  acute.  folitary,  roundifh,  _ 

beaked,  obtufely  angular,  yellow.  Linn.  Rind  of  the  berry  - 
flefhy,  rather  thick,  orange-coloured  on  the  outfide  ; pulp, 
membranaceous-fpongy,  eafily  feparable  from  the  rind,  re- 
gularly divided  into  fix,  fometiraes  only  four  cells.  Seeds 
on3  ia  each  cell}  ovate-globular,  compreffed  at  the  fides. 
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and  efpecially  towards  the  navel,  to  a iliarp  edge,  with  very 
minute,  vvhitifh  briftles  orfcales  lying  clofe  to  their  furface. 
Gsrt.  La  March  deferibes  a plant,  cultivated  at  Paris, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  fame,  iu  which  the  leaves  are 
roughiflr  beneath.  6.  H.  cretica.  “ Leaves  palmate, 

rough  w’ith  callous  points  on  their  upper  furface.”  Root 
long,  not  fo  large  as  B.  rfioica,  running  deep  into  the  ground. 
Sterns  flender,  rough,  furnifhed  with  tendrils.  Leaves  di- 
vided like  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  but  lefs,  ftreaked  or 
fpotted  with  white.  Flowers  axillary,  pale,  ftreaked,  Oii 
long  pendant  peduncles.  Berries  fmall,  fcmi-globular,  di- 
vided at  top  into  two  parts,  red,  generally  containing  only 
two  feeds.  Miller,  and  La  March.  Native  of  Candia, 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  C.  Bauhin.  Cultivated  by 
Mdler,  before  1779.  7.  B.  bonarienfis.  Mil.;  Jicifolia,  I,a 

March.  Dill.  Elth.  tab.  50.  fig.  58.  La  March,  PI.  796.  i. 
“ Leaves  femi-palmate,  five-parted,  with  obtufe  fegments, 
hairy.”  Root  and  Jlems  like  thofe  of  the  common  bryony. 
Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  fig,  but  fmaller  ; 
narrower  and  fmaller  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  hairy,  and 
very  rough,  upper  furface  deep  green,  lower  wliitifli.  Na- 
tive of  Buenos  Ayres.  Cultivated  in  the  Eltham  garden, 
about  1726.  Mil.  8.  B.  variegata,  Miller.  “ Leaves  pal- 
mate, with  lanceolate  fegments,  fpotted  on  the  upper, 
fmooth  on  the  under  fide ; fruit  ovate,  fcattered.”  9.  B. 
grandis.  Lin.  Mant.  “ Leaves  cordate,  angular,  fmoothifh, 
glandular  at  the  bafe  underneath;  tendrils  fimple.”  Stem 
ihrubby,  fmooth,  large,  branching,  fcandent.  Leaves 
roundifh,  five-angled,  not  lobed,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
fcarcely  denticulate,  obtufe,  alternate,  petioled.  Flowers 
large,  vvhitifh,  androgynous,  lateral ; peduncles  one-flow- 
ered. Berry  roundifli,  red,  fmooth,  five-celled.  Seeds  few, 
oblong,  obtufe,  compreffed.  Native  of  India  and  Cochin- 
china.  Introduced  into  England  in  1783,  by  Mr.  I.  Grs- 
fer;  into  France,  by  M.  Sonnerat.  10.  cordifoHa.  Linn. 
“ Leaves  cordate,  oblong,  five-lobed,  toothed,  fcabrous ; 
petioles  long,  with  two  teeth  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaf.”  Stem 
angular,  rough.  Native  of  Ceylon.  La  Marck  fufpedts  it 
to  be  a variety  of  the  preceding,  ii.  B.  Maderafpatann, 
Berg,  cap.  351.  Cucumis  Maderafpatann.  Linn.  “Leaves 
cordate-triangular,  toothed,  fcabrous;  berries  globular,  ax- 
illary, in  pairs.”  I.ia  Marck.  Stem  flender,  angular,  thinly 
fprinkled  with  fmall  callous  protuberances.  Leaves  longer 
than  the  petiole,  toothed  at  the  edges,  flightly  villous  be- 
neath, green,  and  rather  rough.  Flowers  fmall,  axillary, 
ivith  a villous  calyx,  growing  two  or  three  together  on  very 
fhort  peduncles.  Berries  globular,  many-feeded.  A native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  La  Marck  fays,  that  it  is  certainly 
a bryony,  \2,  Jh.  fcalrella.  Linn.  fil.  424.  “ Leaves  cor- 

date, angular,  and  lobed,  callous-hifpid;  tendrils  fimple; 
ArnA  globular ; yeet/j- muricate.”  Martyn.  Whole  plant 
very  fcabrous.  Stems  five-cornered,  hifpid.  Tendrils 
Leaves  blunt,  unequally  toothed,  a little  curled  at  the  edge; 
petioles  hifpid.  Peduncles  many  ; axillary  fhort.  Calyx 
bell-fliaped,  five-toothed.  Corollas  fmall,  very  like  thofe  of 
melolhria,  yellow.  It  has  altogether  the  ftature  of  melothria, 
but  the  whole  plant  is  hifpid  and  rugged,  and  has  the  ftamens 
of  bryony.  A mative  of  the  Eaft  Indies  found  by  Dr.  Koe- 
nig, and  introduced  into  England  in  1781,  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  bart.-  La  Marck  deferibes  a plant  under  the  fame 
fpecific  name,  which  lie  thinks  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding, 
with  a doubt  whether  it  be  the  fcabrella  of  -*110  younger  Lin- 
nsEus.  It  differs  from  Martyn’s  plant  in  having  its  berries 
perfeftly  fmooth;  a circumftance  which  the  younger  Lin- 
hseus  has  left  undetermined.  La  March’s  defeription  was 
made  from  a dried  fpecimen.  V>.  fcabra.  Linn.  fil.  423. 
^ Leaves  cordate,  angular,  toothed,  callous-pointed  above. 


villous  underneath,  fcabrous  on  both  fides.  Tendrils  fimple. 
Berries  globular,  fmooth.”  Found  at  the  cape  by  Thun- 
berg,  and  Maffon,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1774. 
I^a  Marck  docs  not  notice  this  fpecics,  unlefs  it  be  his  fca- 
brella.  14.  B.  nana.  La  Marck.  “ Lower  leaves  cordate- 
roundiflt,  very  entire  ; upper  ones  deeply  three-lobed ; lobes 
obtufe.”  Allied  to  B.  Africana,  but  much  fmaller,  and 
with  leaves  lefs  deeply  cut.  Stems  flender,  a little  villous, 
fcarcely  more  than  a foot  and  a half  iiigh.  Leaves  alternate- 
petioled,  green,  fmooth  above,  fcabrous,  with  callous  points 
beneath.  Native  of  Africa.  Defcribed  from  a living  plant 
without  flowers  in  the  Royal  garden  at  Paris.  15.  B.  Ahyf- 
Jinicn.  La  Marck.  “ Leaves  largo,  cordate,  toothed;  up- 
per ones  lobed-anguhir;  petioles  and  peduncles  very  villous.” 
Stein  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  villous,  efpecially  near  tlie  top. 
Leaves  foft,  almoft  fmooth,  deep  green  above,  a little  glau- 
cous beneath  ; the  lower  ones  cordate  and  toothed,  tiie  up- 
per ones  with  four  or  five  angular,  unequal  lobes.  Flowers 
yellowifh,  axillary,  in  pairs;  peduncles  fimple,  fiiort.  Co- 
rolla five-parted,  fpreading,  veined.  A native  of  Africa. 
Defcribed  from  a living  plant  in  the  Royal  garden  at  Paris. 
16.  B.  Americana.  La  Marck.  “ Leaves  large,  cordate, 
three-lobed;  berries  oval,  with  two  or  threee  feeds.”  Root 
tender,  white,  a little  bitter.  long,  angular,  twining, 

jointed,  with  a leaf,  a tendril,  and  a flower  at  each  joint. 
Leaves  petioled,  a little  rough,  with  a few  rather  fpinous 
teeth,  and  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  fig.  Flowers 
pedunculate,  with  five  divifions,  greenifli  without,  white 
within.  Berries  oval,  about  the  fize  of  an  olive,  red.  Seeds 
two  or  three,  bedded  in  a fpongy  pulp.  Plumier’s  MSS. 
A native  of  the  Antilles.  17.  B.  Japonica.  Thunb.  “ Leaves 
cordate,  undivided,  and  angular,  toothed,  unarmed-hifpid.” 
Lobes  of  the  leaves  angular,  (harp,  with  very  minute  hai'.-s 
on  the  upper  furface,  pale  underneath,  dotted  with  fcales, 
an  inch  long.  It  creeps  on  walls.  Native  of  Japan.  18, 
B.  racemsfa.  Miller.  Plum.  pi.  83.  t.  97.  “ Leaves  cor- 

date, three-lobed,  the  upper  ones  ovate  and  fomewhat  rug- 
ged ; flowers  in  racemes;  berries  nodding,  oval.”  A native 
of  Jamaica.  19.  B.  verruenfa.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  385. 
“ Leaves  cordate,  angled;  the  upper  furface  and  the  veins 
underneath  callous  fcabrous ; the  callofities  remote  ; tendrils 
fimple;  berries  globular.”  20.  B.  latehrofa.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  3.  384.  “ Leaves  fubtrilobate,  hairy,  drawn  to  a 

point  at  the  bafe.”  This^nd  the  foregoing  were  obferved 
by  Maffon  in  the  Canary  iflands,  and  introduced  here  in  1779. 
The  latter  is  eafily  diftingnilhed  from  its  congeners  bv  the 
leaves  not  being  in  tlx  leaf  cordate  at  the  bafe,  but  decup-ent 
along  the  petioles.  21.  B.  amplexicauHs.  La  Marck.  “ Stein 
angular,  fmooth;  leaves  flat,  cordate,  fuLanguIar,  embracing 
the  ftem;  berries  folitaiy,  acuminate.”  Stems  flender, 
fcandent;  leaves  alternate,  cordate,  flightly  angular,  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  dotted  above,  glaucous  below,  on  fliort  pe- 
tioles; the  upper  fometimes  divided  into  ftraight  diverging 
lobes.  Flowers  fmall,  axillary,  folitary,  peduncled.  Germ 
fliarp-poiiited  at  the  fummit.  Berry  flefliy,  acuminate,  very 
fmooth,  nearly  the  fize  of  a hazel  nut.  A native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  communicated  by  M.  Sonnerat,  and  defcribed 
from  a dried  fpecimen.  22.  V>.hajlata.  Martyn.  Lour.  Co- 
chinch. 594.  “ Leaves  haftate,  edged  with  little  teeth, 

fmooth;  peduncles  many-flowered.”  Stem  lierb.accous, 
flender,  fcandent,  cirrhofe.  Flowers  androgynous,  white, 
axillary.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a five-parted, 
upright  border.  Filaments  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  co- 
rolla, with  tiiree  alternate,  waited  glands.  Berry  ovate, 
acute,  fmall,  red,  one-celled;  containing  a few  ovate,  arilled 
feeds.  Native  of  China  about  Canton.  23.  B.  triloba. 
Martyn.  “ Leaves  three-lobed,  five-nerved;  Itipules  round- 
3 I 2 ilh. 
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ilh,  concave ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Stem  flirubby, 
grooved,  climbing  by  trifid  tendrils.  Leaves  cordate,  fer- 
rate-repand,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Stipules  Flowers 

androg)  nous,  white,  axillary,  folitary.  Berry  ovate,  fliarp- 
ifh,  fmooth,  yellow,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  five-celled, 
many-feeded.  Native  of  Cochinchina.  24.  B.  Cochinchi- 
nenjis.  Martyn.  Lour.  Cochin.  595.  “ Leaves  five-cor- 

nered, rough;  berries  three-celled,  ten-cornered.”  Stem 
herbaceous  ; four-grooved,  branching,  fcandent,  cirrhofe. 
Leaves  cordate,  toothed,  alternate,  petioled.  Flowers  an- 
drogynous,  white,  large,  axillary,  folitary,  on  long  pedun- 
cles. Calyx  one-leafed;  the  tube  at  bottom  cylindrical,  at 
top  ovate,  dilated ; border  five-cleft  with  linear  fegments. 
Corolla  almoft  wheel-fiiaped,  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  calyx ; 
fegments  ovate-oblong.  Filaments  placed  on  the  middle  of 
the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Anther  one,  large,  oblong-ovate, 
placed  on  the  three  filaments  iu  form  of  a tripod.  Germ  in- 
ferior, ovate-oblong,  grooved.  Style  filiform,  fltorter  than 
the  lube.  Stigma  oblong,  three-cornered,  trifid  at  the  tip. 
Berry  ovate,  fharpiih  at  both  ends,  red,  fmooth.  Seeds 
ovate-oblong,  comprelfed,  fmooth.  Profeflbr  Martyn  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  differs  from  the  other  bryonies,  but  mull  re- 
main here,  unlefs  it  be  made  to  conftitute  a new  genus. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  exotic  fpecies  require  the 
proteftion  of  the  bark  or  dry  Hove,  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  their  native  climate.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
fown  on  a hot  bed,  and  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with 
light  frefh  earth.  Several  of  them  will  endure  the  open  air 
in  fummer,  but  in  winter  muft  be  flreltered,  and  fliould  then 
have  little  water.  They  generally  flower  in  July,  and  in 
favourable  fummers  will  ripen  their  feeds.  Thofe  which  are 
annual  muft  be  fown  on  a hot-bed  eaidy  in  the  Ipring,  and, 
when  about  three  inches  high,  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots; 
afterwards  fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  the  bark- 
ftove,  where  their  branches  may  be  trained  to  the  wall,  or 
againft  an  efpalier,  that  they  may  have  fun  and  air,  without 
v'hich  they  will  not  produce  fruit.  When  full  of  fruit,  they 
make  a pretty  variety  in  the  ftove.  Miller. 

Medical  and  Economical  Ufes.  The  freflt  root  of  the  com- 
mon bryony,  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  abounds 
with  a thin  milky  juice,  which  may  be  collected,  for  two  or 
three  days  fucceflively,  by  baring  the  root  of  its  earth,  cut- 
ting the  top  tranfverfely,  and  forming  a cavity  in  the  middle 
to  receive  it.  Both  the  root  in  fubftance,  and  the  juice, 
have  a difagreeable  fmell  and  a naufeous,  bitter,  biting  tafte: 
applied  for  fome  time  to  the  flein,  they  inflame,  and  even 
vcficate  the  part.  On  drying  the  one,  or  infpiffating  the 
other,  they  lofe  raoft  of  their  acrimony,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  ill  feent.  In  fummer,  the  root  is  much  lefs  juicy 
and  powerful.  This  ftrong  and  irritating  cathartic,  though 
now  feldom  preferibed,  is  faid  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  eva- 
cuating ferous  humours;  and  has  chiefly  been  employed  in 
hydropical  diforders;  but  is  reported  to  have  good  effedls 
alfo  in  afthma,  mania,  and  epilepfy.  In  fmall  dofes  it  ope- 
r;$tes  as  a diuretic,  and  is  refolvent  and  deobftruent;  given 
in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  it  proves  ftrongly  pur- 
gative ; the  juice,  in  dofes  of  a fpoonful  or  more,  has  fimilar 
effefts ; but  is  more  gentle  in  its  operation.  An  extradl, 
prepared  by  water,  adls  more  mildly  and  with  greater  fafety, 
and  may  be  given  from  half  a dram  vo  a dram.  Externally 
the  frefh  root  has  been  employed  in  cataplafms  as  a refolvent 
and  difeutient,  alfo  in  ifchiadic  and  other  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. Woodville,  Med.  Bot.  vol.  iii.  p.  518.  A decodlion 
made  with  one  pound  of  the  frefh  root  is  the  heft  purge  for 
horned  cattle.  Withering.  Bofc  obferves  (Nouv.  Didl.) 
that  it  has  much  affinity  with  the  root  of  jatropha  manihot, 
and  that  a wholefome  capava  may  be  made  ©f  it  by  the  fame 
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procels  as  is  employed  in  the  Weft  Indies  on  the  manihot. 
Beaume  was  the  firft  who  difeovered,  that,  when  grated  in 
water,  it  yields  a fecula  exadlly  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
potatoe.  During  the  fcarcity  at  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  Bofc  himfelf  often  eat  of  it,  and  found  it  very 
nouriflring.  He  could  never  entirely  deprive  it,  by  macera- 
tion, of  its  peculiar  fmell  and  taile;  but  the  unpleafantnefs 
was  overcome  by  a pretty  high  feafoning.  The  root  muft 
be  gathered  for  this  purpofe  in  autumn  and  winter;  and  a 
Angle  one  will  often  be  a fufficient  breakfaft  for  one  perfon- 
The  root  of  B.  Ahyjfinica  boiled  is  faid  to  be  eaten  in  its 
native  country. 

BRYONIA  (Plumier),  SeeMELOTHtuA pendula,Mc\ii 
Raj  AN  I A hajlata. 

Bryonia  (Sloane  Jam.)  See  Cissus  Jicyoldesf 
acid  a et  trifoUata. 

Bryonia  nigra  (Sloane  Jam.)  See  T ournefortia.-uo- 
luhilis. 

Bryonia  (Dal.  Pharm.)  See  Convolvulus  Jalapa. 

Bryonia  (C.  Bauh. ) SeeTaMus. 

Bryonia,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Strombus,  about 
feven  inches  in  length,  fufeous,  variegated  with  white  and 
blue  in  clouds.  This  fltell  is  fpecifically  deferibed  as  being, 
of  a conic  form,  with  a mucronate,  eight-dentated  lip,  and. 
knotty  fpire.  Deferibed  by  Lifter. 

This  ihell  is  extremely  rare.  Gmelin  is  in  doubt  whether- 
it  belongs  to  the  Strombus  genus.  Native  place  unknown.. 

BRYONI.^  SiMiLis  (Pluk.)  in  Botany.  See  Dios- 

COREA  villofa. 

BRYONIOIDES  (Dill.  Elth.)  See  Sicyos  angulata,. 

Bryonioides  (Pluk.)  See  Cissus  flciWa. 

BRYUM,  (from  germino,  pullulo,)  firft  ufed  as. 
a generic  name  by  Dillenius  in  his  catalogue  of  plants  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gieffen,  printed  at  Frankfort  oa 
the  Mayne  in  1717,  introduced  by  him  into  his  edition, 
of  Ray’s  Synopfis  1724,  and  finally  illuftratcJ  with  full 
deferiptions  and  figures  of  all  the  then  known  fpecies 
in  his  admirable  hiftory  of  Mofles,  publifhed  at  Oxford 
1741.  It  was  given  to  a family  of  moffes  diftinguiflied  by. 
the  following  charadlers.  Stems  generally  eredt,  and  little 
if  at  all  branched.  Peduncles  either  terminal,  or  fpringing 
direftly  from  the  ftemlefs  root ; and  when  apparently 
lateral  proceeding  from  the  termination  of  the  laft  year’s 
ftem,  not  furrounded  at  its  bafe,  like  hypnum,  with  a peri- 
chastium  or  fcaly  involucrum,  but  having  inftead  of  it  an  ob- 
long knob  or  tubercle.  Capfules  when  young  covered  with 
a fmooth  calyptra.  It  was  taken  up  by  Linnaeus  in  his 
Flora  Lapponica  and  Genera  Plantarum,  both  publifhed  in 
1737,  and  continued  in  all  his  fubfequent  works,  with  no 
material  change  of  the  original  generic  charafter.  Dillenius 
enumerates  eighty  one  fpecies  in  his  Hiftoria  Mufeorum, 
fixty-one  of  which  appear  as  Englifli  plants  in  the  third 
edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis;  but  in  the  Species  Plantarum  the 
number  is  reduced  to  thirty-two,  many  of  Dillenius’s  fpecies 
being  confidered  only  as  varieties,  and  thofe  which  appear 
to  be  dioicous  being  removed  by  Linnaeus  to  Mnium. 
The  twelfth  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae  has  only  thirty- 
one,  the  B.  capillare  of  the  Species  Plantarum  being  alfo 
removed  to  Trinium.  The  number  has  fince  been  greatly 
increafed,  fo  that  Dr.  Withering  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Botanical  Arrangement  reckons  ninety-two  Britifh 
fpecies. 

Hedwig,  in  his  new  fyllem  of  moffes  which  is  generally 
received  in  Germany,  and  is  beginning  to  make  its  way 
in  England  through  the  powerful  influence  of  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Dawfon  Turner,  has  contradled  the  genus  diftin- 
guilheb  yd  this  name  within  much  narrower  limits,  taking 
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out  of  it  his  Gymnoftomum,  Aniftangium,  Encalypta, 
XiCerfia,  Grimmia,  Wtiffia,  Trichoftomum,  Didymodon, 
Cynontodium,  Tortula,  Barbula,  Bartramia,  and  part  of 
his  Splachnunr,  Fiffidens,  and  Dicranum  ; and  confining  it 
to  fiich  fpecies  as  have  the  following  charafter.  Perijlome, 
or  fringe  furrounding  the  mouth  of  the  capfule,  double ; 
enter  toothed,  teeth  fixteen  acute  ; inner  ciliate  ; cilia  difform, 
arifing  from  a keeled  membrane.  Male  Flower , capituli- 
ftsrra,  dioicous.  It  has  however  fince  been  again  extended 
with  various  modifications  by  different  authors.  Schreber 
includes  iil  it  Hedwig’s  Mnium  and  Webera,  with  this 
charadfer.  Capfule,  ovate-oblong.  Periflome,  double  ; outer 
with  fixteen  broadifit  acute  teeth;  inner  membranaceous, 
plaited  and  keeled,  laciniate,  with  alternate  broadifh  and 
capillary  divifions.  Majc.  capitate,  or  difcoid,  or  gemma- 
ceous.  Dr.  Smitli’s  Bryum  comprehends  Webera,  Pohlia, 
and  Meefia ; and  Mr.  Turner  adds  Mnium.  Dr.  Smith’s 
generic  charadler  hands  thus  : capfule,  ovate-oblong,  not 
furrowed.  Perifome,  outer  with  fixteen  teeth  dilated  at  the 
bafe  ; inner  membranaceous,  varioufly  toothed  and  laciniate. 
Calyptra  not  furrowed.  Pedicell  terminal.  He  enumerates 
thirty-three  Britilh  fpccies. 

I.  B.  nutans,  filky  pendulous  thread-mofs.  Schrebef, 
Swartz,  Roth,  Flirt.  ; (fericeum,  With.  Hull,  Sibth.)  Dill, 
t.  50.  f.  60.  Eng.  Bot.  1240.  “ Stem  generally'  fimple  ; 

leaves  lanceolate  acute,  keeled  ; capfule  obovate,  pendulous, 
obtufe.”  Stems  growing  in  thick  tufts,  eredf,  fliort,  often 
fimple,  moR  leafy  at  their  fummits.  Leaves  pale  green, 
glolTy,  lanceolate,  acute,  keeled,  one-nerved,  tipped  with 
a ferrulate  point.  Fruitflalk  terminal,  folitary',  ereift,  fome- 
times  two  inches  long,  gloffy,  tawny  purple,  paler  upwards. 
Capfule  pendulous,  obtufe,  a little  attenuated  or  elongate 
at  the  bafe,  rufty-coloured,  not  gloffy.  Ltd  convex,  with 
a fhort,  blunt  point.  Outer  fringe  yellowdfh  ; inn'er  varioufly 
laciniated.  Perennial.  2.  B.  auretim,  gold  thread-mofs, 
(Mnium  pyriforme,  Linn.)  Dillen.  tab.  50.  f.  60.  Eng. 
Bot.  389.  “ Stem  perfedfly  fimple  ; leaves  fetaceous,  upper 
ones  very  long ; capfule  pendulous,  pear-fliaped,  fuddenly 
contrafted  about  the  middle.”  Stems  in  tufts,  eredf,  fimple, 
half  an  inch  high,  filiform.  Leaves  pale  y'ellowiflr-green, 
capillary,  loofe,  keeled,  very  entire  ; upper  ones  very  long, 
fpreading  in  form  of  a ftar.  Flowers  terminal.  Fruitflalks 
folitary,  eredf,  an  inch  long,  capillary,  of  a gold  colour, 
gloffy,  fomewhat  waved.  Capfule  gold  coloured,  highly 
gloffy,  pendulous,  pear-fhaped,  rather  blunt,  attenuated  from 
the  bafe  to  the  middle ; lid  rather  conic,  fliort,  fomewhat 
pointed;  calyptra  awd-fhaped,  white.  Fringe  yellow  without; 
white  within,  teeth  in  a double  feries.  Annual.  3.  B,  elon- 
gatum,  Dickf.  Fafc.  2.  8.  (Pohlia  Hed.  Mnium  Pohlia 
Hoff.)  “ Stem  generally  fimple ; leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
thickened  at  the  edge.  Capfule  rather  nodding,  cylindrical, 
elongate  at  the  bafe.”  Stem  eredf,  fliort,  fimple,  but  at 
length  a little  branched.  Leaves  deep  green,  fpreading, 
lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  acute,.one-nerved,  very  entire, 
curled  when  dry.  Fruit-Jlalks  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
folitary,  nearly  eredf,  purple,,  yellow  near  the  top.  Capfule 
a little  nodding  but  not  pendulous,  cylindrical,  curved, 
brown,  a little  contradfed  at  its  orifice,  lengthened  at  its  bafe 
into  an  oboonical  apophyfis  of  nearly  its  own  length ; lid 
conical,  acute,  ffiort ; fringe  outer  very  fhort,  brown  ; inner 
white,  toothed  in  a fingle  feries.  Perennial.  Obf.  Dillenius 
confounded  this  fpecies  with  nutans.  4.  B.  trichodes,  long, 
capillary,  thread-mofs,  Linn.  (Mnium  uliginofum,  With. 
Meefia  uliginofa,  Hed.)  Dill.  Tab.  49.  f.  58.  “ Stem 

generally  fimple;.  leaves  linear,  obtufe;  capfule  obovate, 
incurved,  fomewhat  nodding  ; fruit-ftalk  very  long.”  Stems  ■ 
in  tufts,  fcarcely  an  inch  high,  fomethnes  much  fiiorter, . 
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eredf,  black  with  a ferruginous  down  at  the  bafe.  1. eaves 
eredf  but  fpreading,  of  a full  yellow  green,  gloffy,  obtufe, 
very  entire,  keeled.  Fruit-Jlalks  terminal,  folitary,  very  long, 
eredf,  capillary,  red,  but  brown  at  the  bafe,  and  yellowilh 
at  the  top.  Capfule  inclining,  obtufe  on  a fhort  apop'nyfis. 
Lid  conical,  obtufe,  very  fliort  ; fringe  outer  fliort,  inner 
reticulated  twice  as  long  as  the  outer.  Calyjitra  awl-fliaped, 
ftraight.  Perennial,  y.  B.  dealhatum,  pale-lenvrd  thread- 
mofs  (Meefia  Swartz,  Hed.)  Dickf.  Tab.  5.  f,  3.  “Stem 
very  fhort,  fimple;  leaves  lanceolate,  reticulated,  a little 
ferrated  at  the  top ; capfule  obovate,  nodding.”  Stems 
in  tufts.  Leaves  pellucid,  acute,  one-nerved.  Fruit  fiatks 
folitary,  terminal,  eredf,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  red.  'Capfule 
curved,  opake,  with  a very  contracted  apophyfis.  Lid 
convex,  with  a fliort  point,  red  ; fringe  outer  Ihort,  ferru- 
ginous ; inner  reticulated,  twice  as  long  as  the  outer, 

6.  B.  cylindricum,  Dickf.  Tab.  ii.  f.  4.  “ Stem  fimple; 

leaves  lanceolate-linear,  ferrated  towards  the  top  ; capfule 
rather  eredf,  cylindrical.”  Stem  fcarcely  half  an  inch  high, 
eredf.  Leaves  of  a plealant  green  colour,  eredf  but  fpreading, 
acute,  keeled,  one-nerved.  Fruit-Jialk  eredf,  terminal,  an 
inch  long,  red.  Capfule  pale  brown,  fmall,  flender,  with 
an  obconic  apophyfis  of  its  own  magnitude,  fringe  pale; 

7.  B.  carneum,  Linn.  (B.  delicatulum  Hed.  Mnium  carneum 

Hoff.)  Dill.  Tab.  50.  f.  69.  “ Stem  generally  fimple; 

leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  very  entire,  reticulated,  placed 
rather  remote  from  each  other ; capfule  pendulous,  top- 
fhaped.”  Stems  not  half  an  inch  high,  in  tufts,  eredf,  red. 
Leaves  alternate,  pale  green,  pellucid,  reticulated,  veiy 
entire,  one-nerved.  Fruit-falks  terminal,  folitary,  half 
an  inch  long,  a little  zig-gag,  of  a pale  rofe  colour,  • Capjule 
pendulous,  flefh -coloured,  opake ; lid  conic,  fliort,  obtufe  ; 
fringe  outer,  ruRy  brown  ; inner,  yellowifli,  toothed  in  a 
double  feries.  8.  B.  alpinum,  Linn.  Mant.  Dill.  Tab.  50. 
f.  64.  “ Stem  branched,  eredf  ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 

acute,  imbricated  ; capfule  oblong,  pendulous.”  Stems  in 
tints,  one  or  two  indies  high  ; branches  eredf.  Riff,  round, 
acute.  Leaves  imbricated  denfely  on  all  fides,  beautifully 
variegated  with  green  and  purple,  gloffy,  very  entire, 
pellucid,  often  with  a very  red  nerve,  when  dry  preffed 
clofe  to  the  Rera.  Fruit-Jlalks  lateral,  folitary,  an  inch 
long,  red,  Rraight,  rifing  higher  than  the  Rem.  Capfules 
obovate-cylindrical,  red  when  ripe  ; lid  hemifpherical,  um- 
bonate ; fringe  white  or  rofe  coloured.  9.  % ■ cxj'pititium, 
Linn.  (Mnium  casfpititium  With.  Relh.  Abb.)  Dill.  Tab. 
50.  f.  66.  except  tlie  variety  F.  G.  leffer  matted  thread- 
mofs.  “ Stem  branched  at  the  bafe,  matted,  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  flat,  ending  in  a hair ; capfule  obovate,  pen- 
dulous.” Stems  forming  a denfe  tuft,  branched  from  the 
bafe ; branches  trilinear,  fimple,  fpreading,  leafy,  obtufe. 
Leaves  of  a pleafant  green,  very  entire,  one-nerved,  the 
upper  one  larger,  fpreading  in  form  of  a Rar.  Fruit Jlalks 
from  the  bafe  of  the  branches,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  capillary,  eredf,  purple  at  the  bafe,  green  at  the 
top.  Lid  convex,  umbonate,  fringe  yellow,  teetli  acumi- 
nate. 10.  B.  Ftcolor,  Dickf.  Fafc.  4.  j 6.  Dill.  Tab.  50. 
f.  66.  F.  G.  “ Stem  very  fhort,  branched  at  the  bale ; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate ; capfule  ovate,  obtufe, 
pendulous.”  Stems  fcattered,  with  long  fufeous  roots. 
Leaves  yellowifli -green,  fmall,  fpreading,  flat,  very  entire, 
a little  pointed  but  not  ending  in  a hair,  druit-flalks  from 
the  bafe  of  the  branches,  half  an  inch  long,  eredf,  very  red, 
gloffy.  Capfule  rather  large,  thick,  red  at  the  bafe,  fulvous 
at  the  top,  often  entirely  blood  red  ; lid  hemifpherical, 
umbonate,  gloffy,  fulvous  or  fcarlet ; fringe  nearly  refem- 
bling  that  of  B.  carneum.  1 1.  argenteum-,  Linn,  (Mnium 
argept.Hoff.)  filvery  thread-mofs.'.  “ Stem- branched  at  the. 
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bafe,  matted;  leaves  ovate,  concave,  ending  in  a hair, 
imbricate ; capfule  oblong,  pendulous.  Stems  in  convex 
tufts,  half  an  inch  high,  branched  from  the  bafe  ; branches 
thrcad-fliaped,  eredt.  Leaves  with  a filvery  glois,  clofely 
imbricated,  very  entire,  one-nerved,  ending  in  a flrort  hair. 
Fruit-flalhs  from  the  bafe  of  the  branches,  fcarcely  an  Inch 
long,  capillary,  glofi'y,  ])urpleat  the  bafe,  yellow  at  the  top. 
Capfule  Ihort,  reddilh.  Lid  conical,  very  fhort,  fulvous, 
fringe  yellow.  12.  B.  Zierii,  Dickf.  Fafc.  2.  Tab.  4. 
fig.  10.  Eng.  Bot.  1021.  “ Stem  ereft,  branched;  leaves 

ovate,  concave,  imbricated,  pointed  ; capfule  club-fhaped, 
drooping.”  Perennial.  Stems  in  tufts;  branches  round, 
obtufe.  Leaves  foon  white  or  flefli- coloured,  gloffy,  very 
entire,  one-nerved.  Frult-Jlalks  from  the  bafe  of  the  branches, 
not  an  inch  long,  nearly  ereft,  reddifh.  Capfule  fcarcely 
pendulous,  before  maturity  club-lhaped,  green  ; when  ripe 
obovate,  or  ovate,  with  an  obconic  apophyfis  ; lid  conical, 
fhort;  fi'inge  red.  Calyptra  awl-fhaped,  acuminate.  13. 
T).  jtilaceum,  (argenteum  /5.  Linn.  Mnium  hobfericeum 
Hoff.)  Dill.  Tab.  50.  f.  63.  “ Stem  branched  at  the 

bafe ; leaves  ovate,  concave,  imbricate,  obtufe  ; capfule 
cbb-fliaped,  pendulous.’’  Perennial.  Stem  larger  than  in 
B.  argenteum ; branches  flender,  ereft,  acute.  Leaves 
glolfy,  yellowifli-green,  (not  filvery,)  clofely  imbricated, 
Imall,  very  entire.  Frult-flalk  from  the  bafe  of  the  blanches, 
an  inch  or  more  long,  a little  flexuofe,  red.  Capfule  brown  ; 
lid  convex,  umbonate,  glolfy,  pale  brown.  14.  capillare, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Mnium  Linn.  FI.  Suec.  With.,  &c. ) “ Stem 
branched  at  the  bafe,  matted ; leaves  obovate,  ending  in  a 
hair,  twilled  when  dry;  capfule  club-fhaped,  pendulous.” 
Perennial.  Refembling  B.  caefpititium  but  larger.  Branches 
about  an  inch  long,  ereft,  thickened  at  the  bafe,  llellate. 
Leaves  of  a fine  green,  obtufe,  very  entire,  one-nerved. 
Fruit-Jlalhs  an  inch  and  a half  long,  firm,  red.  Capfule 
obtufe,  between  cylindrical  and  club-lliaped,  large;  hd  ferru- 
ginous, glolfy,  hemifpherical,  with  a Ihort,  ftraight  point, 
outer  fringe  fulvous  with  acuminate  teeth.  15.  B annotinum, 
fummer  thread-mofs  (Mnium  annotinum  Linn.)  Dill.  Tab. 
50,  f.  68.  “ Stem  branched  at  the  bafe  ; leaves  ovate- 

lanceolate,  pellucid,  keeled,  fomewhat  ferrated ; capfule 
obovate,  pendulous.”  Perennial.  Stems  red,  ereft,  leafy  ; 
male  fimple, often  elongate,  gemmiparous;  feminine  branched. 
Leaves  fine  green,  under  a lens  reticulate,  keeled,  one- 
nerved,  acute.  Fruit-Jlalls  terminal,  folitary,  an  inch  and 
•half  long,  red.  Capfule  nearly  pear-lhaped  ; lid  conic, 
fhort,  acute,  flefii-coloured  ; fringe  pale.  16.  B.  compaCum, 
Dickf.  Fafc.  4.  Tab.  ii.  fig.  11.  “ Stem  divided  at 

.the  bafe  ; leaves  lanceolate,  keeled,  ferrated  near  the  tip  ; 
.capfule  ovate,  pendulous.”  Perennial.  Ste7ns  in  denfe  tufts, 
half  an  inch  high,  fometimes  fimple,  naked  below,  red. 
Leaves  yellowifli-green,  gloffy,  acute,  fomewhat  revolute, 
ferrated  from  the  middle ; the  lower  ones  fhorter  and  nearly 
heart-fliaped.  Fruit flalks  terminal,  not  an  inch  long,  a 
little  flexuofe,  ferruginous.  Capfule  fhort,  dilated  at  the 
margin,  almofl  top- fhaped  ; lid  convex,  umbonate.  17.  B. 
aitenuatum,  flender,  proliferous  thread-mofs.  Dickf.  Faf.  4. 
Tab.  10.  f.  8.  “ Stem  fim'ple,  proliferous  ; leaves  llellate, 

ovate,  very  entire,  reticulate  ; capfule  club-fhaped,  cylin- 
drical, eredl.”  Perennial.  Stems  afeending,  half  an  inch 
■ long,  filiform,  often  throwing  out  new  llem.s  which  take 
root.  Leaves  crowded,  acute,  one-nerved,  pellucid.  Fruii- 
jlalks  terminal,  ereft,  half  an  inch  long,  ycllowifli.  Cap- 
' fules  ereft,  flender,  pale  brown,  contrafted  at  the  ori- 
fice; lid  convex,  without  a point.  18.  B.  horminiy 
fwanneck  thread-mofs  (Mnium  hornum  Linn.)  Dill. 
Tab.  51,  f.  71.  Curtis  Tab.  71,  “ Stem  fimple; 

leaves  lanceolate,  denticulate-ferrated ; fruit-ftalk  curved; 
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capfule  ovate,  drooping,”  Perennial.  Larger  than  the 
preceding  fpecles.  Stems  in  tults,  fimple,  leafy,  red, 
ferruginous  and  tomentofe  at  the  bale.  Leaves  fine 
green,  pellucid,  membranous,  fpreading  acute,  with  a 
flrong  red  nerve,  waved  when  dry.  Mafuluie  flower  large, 
terminal,  difeoid,  furrounded  with  large  obtufe  leaves ; femi- 
nine on  a different  plant.  Fruit  ftalk  terminal,  folitary,  very 
long,  ftraight,  and  red  at  the  bale,  curved,  and  ydlowiflr  at 
the  top,  thickened  under  the  capfule.  Capfule  large,  drooping, 
turgid,  retufe,  of  a pale  ruft  colour,  with  a fcarlet  orifice  ; 
lid  hemifpherical,  with  a fliort  point ; outer  fringe  of  a citron 
colour,  with  acute  teeth,  inner  white.  19.  B.  criidumy 

(Mnium  crudum,  Linn.)  Dill.  Tab.  51  f.  70.  “ Stem 
fimple ; leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  very  entire ; upper  ones 
narrow,  denticulate  ; capfule  bblong,  drooping.”  Perennial. 
Tranfparcnt-green  thread-mofs.  Stems  in  tufts,  fimple,  ereft, 
fcarcely  an  inch  high,  naked  at  the  bafe,  dark  purple. 
Leaves  crowded  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  gloffy,  of  a 
fine  green,  pellucid,  fpreading,  flat,  one-nerved ; lower 
ones  fhorter,  upper  narrower,  and  generally  ferrated  near  the 
tip.  Fruit  flalk  terminal,  ereft,  an  inch  long,  red.  Capfule 
ferruginous,  fcarcely  red  at  the  orifice  ; lid  hemifpherical, 
with  a flight  tip,  yellowifh  ; fringe  citron-colour  ; calyptra 
recurved,  deciduous.  20.  B.  marginatum.  Dickf.  Fafc.  2. 
Tab.  5.  fig.  I.  “ Stem  fimple;  leaves  lanceolate,  acute, 
denticulate,  thickened  at  the  margin  ; capfule  ovate  ; lid 
conic.”  Thick-edged  thread-mofs.  Perennial.  Stems  an 
inch  high,  ereft,  red.  Leaves  with  a red  nerve  and' margin. 
Fruit-flalks  folitary,  ereft,  an  inch  long,  flefli-coloured.  Cap- 
fule pendulous,  retufe  ; lid  conic,  awl-fliaped ; calyptra  awl- 
fliaped,  reddifh,  recurved.  21.  B.  interruptum.  Dickf. 
Fafc.  4.  Tab.  2.  f.  6.  “ Stem  branched,  interruptedly 

leafy  ; leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  completely  ferrulated  ; cap- 
fule pear-fhaped,  rather  ereft.”  Interrupted  thread-mofs. 
Perennial.  Stems  in  tufts,  an  inch  and  half  high,  branched 
in  a determinate  direftion,  red.  Leaves  fafciculated,  yel- 
lowifli-green, gloffy,  reticulated,  one-nerved  ; lower  ones 
remote,  fmall,  Ihort.  Fruit  flalks  terminal,  ereft,  red,  fcarcely 
an  inch  long.  Capfule  brown,  dilated  at  the  mouth  ; lid 
hemifpherical,  obtufely  umbonate.  22.  B.  nigricans, 
Dickf.  Fafc.  4.  Tab.  2.  f.  10.  “ Stem  branched  at  the 

bafe  ; leaves  lanceolate,  ftiff,  ferrated  towaids  the  tip  ; cap- 
fule top-fhaped,  pendulous.”  Dark-green  thread-mofs. 
Perennial.  Stems  in  tufts.  I^enves  dark-green,  imbri- 
cated, acute,  keeled,  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Fruitflalks  ter- 
minal, ferruginous,  curved  at  the  top.  Capfules  with  a 
fpreading  orifice;  lid  convex,  obtufely  umbonate;  fringe 
yellow.  23.  Bryum  ? inclinans.  Dickfon  Fafc.  4.  Tab.  2. 
f.  9.  “ Stems  branched  ; leaves  brifHe-fhaped,  very  entire, 

curled  when  dry;  capfule  ovate,  inclining;  apophyfis  fmall.” 
Inclining  curled  thread-mofs.  Perennial.  SlemertSk..  Leaves 
loofely  imbricated,  keeled,  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Fruit-flalks 
lateral,  ereft, ^half  an  inch  long.  24.  B.  cuhitale,  Dickf. 
Fafc.  2.  Tab.  5.  f.  2.  “ Stem  afeending,  a little  branched; 

leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire,  decurrent ; fruit-ftalk  knee- 
jointed  ; capfule  club-fiiaped,  pendulous.”  Elbow-fhaped 
thread-mofs.  Perennial.  Stems  two  or  three  inches  high, 
leafy,  clothed  with  a rufty  down.  Leaves  fpreading,  fine 
green,  pellucid,  acute,  thickened  at  the  edge  with  a ftrong 
red  nerve.  Fruitflalk  terminal,  folitary,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  yellowifh-brown,  gloffy.  Capfule  attenuated 
at  the  bafe.  Obf.  The  largeft  bryum  hitherto  difeovered. 
25.  B.  ventricofum,  (Bryum  triquetrum.  Hudf.  Hull.  Mnium 
Pfeudo-triquetrum  Hcd.  HoflP.  With.)  Dickf.  Fafc.  i. 
p.  4.  Dili.  Tab.  51.  f.  73.  “ Stem  branched  in  a determi- 

nate direftion ; branches  afeending ; leaves  alternate,  lan- 
ceolate, ferrated  at  the  tip ; capfule  ventricofe,  pendulous.” 

Swelling 
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Swelling "bog-tliread-mofs.  Perennial.  Stems  in  tufts,  with 
long  roots,  clothed  with  a rufty  down  ; brandies  numerous, 
afeending,  red,  loofdy  leaved.  Leanses  pale  green,  alternate, 
ere£l,  fpreading,  acute,  one-nerved,  twillpd  when  dry.  Fruit- 
terminal,  or  fiom  the  tip  of  the  branch  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long,  eredt, 
purple  at  the  bafe,  yeliowiih  at  the  top.  Capfuls  ovate, 
faort,  a little  contracted  under  the  orifice  ; lid  convex,  with 
a fiiort  .point;  fringe  y'cllow.  26.  B.  hiniuvu  Sclneb. 
Roth.  Swartz.  (B.  triquetrum  /3Hudf. Mnium  Binium  Hoff.) 
Dill.  Tab.  li.  f.  73.  “Stem  branched;  leaves  alternate, 
linear- lanceolate,  a little  ferrated  at  the  top;  capfulc  obovate, 
club-fliaped,  pendulous.”  Long-ftalked  bog-thread-mofs. 
Perennial.  Larger  than  tlie  preceding.  Stem  two  or  three 
inches  high,  irregularly  branched,  of  a dark  rully  colour. 
l.eaves  elongate,  yellowifli  green.  Fruit-Jlalhs  from  the  end 
of  the  two  or  three  year-old  branches,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  dark  purple,  gloffy,  fometimes  knee-jointed  towards 
the  bafe.  Capfuls  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  contrafted  under 
the  orifice,  twice  as  large  as  in  the  preceding  7 fringe  yadlow. 
2’] . H>.  turblnatum.  Swartz.  Roth.  (B.  triquetrum  y Hud- 
Ion,  Mnium  nutans  With.  Hull.  Mnium  turbinatum  Hed. 
Hoff.)  Dill.  Tab.  li.  f.  74.  “ Stem  branched,  leaves  ovate, 
awned,  very  entire, capfulc  iiear-fhaped,  pendulous.”  Pear- 
fiiaped  bog-thread-mofs.  Perennial.  fcarcely  an  inch 

high,  in  tufts;  Ie.ives  fine  green,  fpreading,  alternate,  ap- 
proximate, one-nerved.  Fruitflalks  an  inch  long,  purpliih 
brown,  a little  flexuofe.  Capfuls  attenuated  at  the  bafe; 
lid  convex,  without  a point  ; fringe  ruft-coloured.  28-  B. 
Jlellnre.  Roth.  ( B.  ferpyllifolium,  e Hudf.  Mnium  pro- 
liferum,  Var.  2.  With.  Mnium  flellare,  Hed.  Ploff. ) Dill. 
Tab.  lii.  f.  78.  “ Stem  branched  ; leaves  ovate,  acuminate, 

reticulated  with  round  mefhes ; the  upper  ones  ferrate, 
Rellated;  capfule  oblong,  drooping.”  Starry  leaved-thread- 
mofs.  Perennial.  Stem  determinately  branclied,  one  or  two 
inches  high.  Leames  fine  green,  with  a ilrong  red  nerve, 
fcarcely  reaching  the  tip.  Fruit fialk  terminal,  about  two 
inches  long,  a little  curved,  thickened  at  the  tip  ; lid  hemi- 
fpherical.  29.  B.  cufpldaium.  Swartz.  Roth.  HuH.  Sib. 
(Milium  ferpyllifolium Linn.  M.  culpidatum  Pledw. 
Hoif.  With  B.  ferpyllifolium  y Hudf.)  Dill.  Tab.  liii. 
f.  79.  “ Stem  fimple  ; barren  one,  procumbent,  a little 

branched  ; leaves  ovate,  ferrated  ; capfule  ovate ; lid  he- 
mifplierical.”  Pointed-leaved  thyme-thread-mofs.  Pe- 
rennial. Stems  leafy,  of  two  kinds  ; the  barren  ones  pro- 
cumbent, throwing  out  roots,  three  inches  or  more  long  ; 
fertile  ones  eredf,  fimple,  an  inch  long.  Leaves  fine 
green,  pellucid,  under  a lens  minutely  reticulated,  alter- 
nate, broad-ovate,  fomewhat  waved,  acutely  ferrated, 
pointed  with  a ftroiig  pale  nerve.  Fruitflalk  terminal,  an 
inch  long,  flexuofe,  rofe-coloured.  Capfule  pendulous, 
fiiort,  ventricofe,  retufe,  yellow,  with  a Icarlet  orifice;  lid 
without  a point ; fringe  lemon-coloured.  30.  B.  pun3a- 
tum.  Roth.  Hull.  Sibth.  (Mnium  ferpyllifolium,  Linn. 
M.,  pundlatum,  Hedw.  With.  B.  ferpyllifolium,  Hudf. 
Swartz).  Dill.  Tab.  liii.  f.  81.  Eng,  Bot.  1183.  “ Stem 
nearly^  fimple ; leaves  obovate,  very'  entire,  dotted,  reticu- 
lated ; capfule  elliptical  ; lid  awl-fhaped.”  Dotted-leaved 
thyme-thread  mofs.  Perennial.  Habit  of  the  preceding, 
but  diftinguifhed  at  once  by  its  dotted  leaves.  Stems  an 
inch  and  half  high,  leafy,  red,  often  flexuofe.  Leaves 
broadly  ovate,  very  obtufe,  a little  pointed,  thickened  at  the 
edge,  red,  repand,  with  a ftrong  red  nerve  ; the  upper  ones 
ftellate.  Fruit-flalhs  terminal,  more  than  an  inch  long, 
purpliih,  bowed  at  the  top  ; capfuls  pendulous,  green,  with 
a purple  orifice,  finally  brown  ; lid  yellow,  convex  at  the 
bafe,  with  a rather  obtufe  recurved  point,  3 1.  B.  rojlratum. 
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Schrad.  (Mnium  pundlatum,  Var.  ii.  With.  M.  ellipticum, 
Hoff.  B,  ferpyllifolium  B Hudf.)  Dill.  Tab.  liii.  f.  80. 

“ Stem  fimple;  leaves  obovate-fpatulate,  fernilate ; capfule 
Ovate;  iid  awl-lhapcd.”  Long-beaked  tiiyme-thread  mofs. 
Stttn  ihorter  tnan  in  the  preceding.  - Leaves  lefs  and  nar- 
rower, not  reticulated.  Fruit-falks  folitary  or  aggregate, 
terminal,  an  inch  and  half  long,  fl-.-ni-colourcd  purple  at  the 
hale.  Capfule  pendulous,  green  fleih-colourcd  at  the' mouth; 
lid  yellow,  convex  at  the  bafe,  with  an  obtufe,  recurved 
point,  a little  flmrter  than  tiie  capfule.  32.  B.  rofeum. 
Sclireb.  Swartz.  Roth.  (Muiuin  ferpyllifolium  y Linn.  M. 
proliferum,  With.  Hull.  M.  rofeum,  Hedw.  WeilT.  B. 
proliferum,  Sibth.  B.  ferpyllifolium  o Hudf. ) “ Stem  fome- 
what  proliferous  ; leaves  crowded,  (lellate,  ovate,  acute, 
fpnnkled  with  fmall  dots,  fcabrous  at  the  margin  ; lid 
conical.”  Rofaceons  thyme-thread-mofs.  Perennial.  Bar- 
ren  ferns  elongate,  procumbent,  covered  with  fmaller,  obtufe, 
alternate  leaves.  Fertile  ferns  credl,  an  inch  high,  often 

proliferous,  fquamons,  and  without  leaves  below,  leafy  above. 
Leaves  a little  decurrent,  flat,  rough,  or  flightly  cremilated 
at  the  inargm.  Fruit  falls  terminal,  often  aggregate,  an 
inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long,  fliif,  red,  glofly.  Capfule 
pendulous,  ovate-oblong,  gloffy  ; lid,  on  the  authoi-ity  of 
Dillenius,  conical,  fliort.  33.  B.  Hgulatum.  Schreb.  (Mnium 
ferpyllifolium  i'Linn.  M.  nndulatum,  Hedw.  With.  Bryum 
undulatum,  Sibth.  Turner. ) “ Stems  fimple,  but  finally 

^ branched  at  top  ; leaves  C'blong,  waved,  ferrated  ; fruit- 
ftalks  aggregate.”  Long-leaved  thyme-thread-mofs.  Pe- 
rennial. Root  creeping.  Stems  eredf,  almofl  inclining  to 
fhrubby,  leafy  ; barren  ones  elo.ngate  ; fertile  ones  finally 
determinately  branched;  branches  liellate afeending.  Leaves 
fine  green,  clofe-fet,  alternate,  decurrent,  fpreading,  linear- 
oblong,  obtufe,  one-nerved,  acutely  ferrulate,  foon  growing 
flaccid  when  gathered.  Fruit  falls  aggregate,  two  inches 
long,  fulvous,  gloffy.  pendulous,  ovate,  fhort ; lid 

conical,  fliort. 

The  fyflem  of  Hedwig  does  not  feem  likely  at  prefent  to  • 
be  received  in  France.  La  Marck,  in  the  Dicfiouaire  Me- 
thodique,  does  little  more  than  enumerate  and  deferibe  the 
fpecies  of  Linnaeus,  as  they  ftand  in  the  laft  edition  of  the 
Syflema  Nature.  Bofc,  in  the  Nouveau  Dictionaire  d’Hif- 
toire  Naturelle,  publiflied  fa  lately  as  1803,  fays,  that  the 
bryum  of  Linnaeus  is  a very  natural  genus;  but  that  the 
German  botanifts,  who  never  think  that  they  have  genera, 
enough,  have  exercifed  their  fl<ill  upon  it,  and  have  formed; 
out  of  it  feventeen  genera,  mofl:  of  them  founded  on  cha- 
radfers  which  are  fcarcely  difcernible  with  the  befl;  lens;  It 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  fome  reafon  for  the 
complaint ; and  we  feel  a pride  in  refledbing  that  our  two 
great  Englifh  cryptogamifts  have  fleered  a middle  courfe, 
and  have  produced  a real  improvement  in  the  fcience  ; avoid- 
ing at  the  fame  time  the  difficulties  which  are  juflly  objedled 
to  by  the  French  naturalifl. 

As  Hedwig’s  new  genus  bartramia,  which  was  formed: 
entirely  at  the  expence  of  Linnaeus’s  bryum,  has  been  omitted' 
in  its  proper  place,  owing  to  the  German  fyflem  of  mofles 
not  having  publicly  received  the  powerful  patronage  of 
Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Turner, , when  that  part  of  our  dic- 
tionary was  written,  it  cannot  now  be  more  properly  in- 
troduced than  as  an  appendix  to  tlie  prefent  article.  The 
other  genera  will  be  found  under  their  refpedtive  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

Bartramia,  Hedw.  Gen,  Char.  Capfule  fpherical,'  fur- 
rowed when  ripe.  Outer  fringe  of  fixteen  teeth,  dilated  at. 
the  bafe  ; inner  membranaceous,  plaited,  varioufly  laciniated»- 
Calyptra  fmooth  ; lid  deprefled. 

Bntilh  fpecies.  B..  halbriam^  Hedw.  Swartz.-  Roth. . 

(Bryujte. 
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(Biyum  laterale,  Hudf.  Light.  With.  Hull.  Dickf.  Ehrt. 
B.  pomiforme,  Var.  i.  Scop.  Mnium  laterale,  HofF.)  Hal- 
ler Hift.  vol.  iii.  tab.  xlvi.  f.  8.  Eng.  Bot.  997.  “ Fruit- 

llalks  lateral,  curved,  Ihorter  than  the  leaf ; leaves  linear, 
avvl-lhapcd,  one-nerved,  with  an  even  furface.”  Lateral 
bartramia.  Perennial.  Stems  in  tufts,  erect,  two  or  three 
inches  high,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  fpreading,  deiiife,  of 
a fine  green,  rather  inclining  to  one  lide,  foft,  thin,  keeled, 
ferrulated  towards  the  tip,  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Fruit-Jlalks 
axillary,  folitary.  globofe,  at  length  laterally  con- 

tradled,  and  longitudinally  marked  with  fixteen  ftrong  fur- 
rows, a little  drooping,  ferruginous ; inner  fringe  plaited, 
almoft  entire,  a little  torn  at  the  opening  ; lid  convex,  fliort; 
calyptra  conical,  foon  falling  off.  2.  B.  pomiform'ts,  Hed- 
W!g.  Swartz.  Roth.  ( Bryum  pomiforme,  Linn,  &c.)  Dill 
tab.  xliv.  f.  I.  Haller  tab.  xlvi.  f.  7.  Moris,  vol.  iii. 
tab.  vi.  f.  6.  “ Fruit-ftalks  ereft,  longer  than  the  Items  j 

leaves  awl-fhaped,  one-nerved.”  Apple  bartramia.  Peren- 
nial. Ste7ns  in  denfe  tufts,  branched,  faftigiate,  leafy,  often 
an  inch  high.  Leaves  fine  green,  fpreading,  linear-awl- 
fhaped,  with  a ftrong  nerve,  ferrulated  near  the  tip,  not 
much  dilated  at  the  bafe,  ftriated  when  dry.  Fruit-Jlalhs 
folitary,  terminal  at  firft,  but  foon  becoming  axillary,  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  long,  red.  Capfules  ereft,  glo- 
bofe,  green  ; when  ripe  brown,  a little  curved  and  drooping, 
longitudinally  furrowed  ; fringe  fhort ; outer  red  ; inner 
very  thin  ; lid  convex,  very  fhort ; calyptra  conic-awl-fhaped, 
foon  falling  off.  3.  B.  fontana,  Swartz,  Smith,  and  Turner, 
(Mnium  fontanum,  Linn.  Hedw.  With.  &c.  Bryum  fon- 
tanum,  Hudf.  Sibth.)  Dillen.  tab.  xliv.  f.  2.  Flor.  Dan. 
298.  Eng.  Bot,  390.  “ Fruit-ftalks  ereft,  longer  than 

the  ftem  ; leaves  ovate,  very  entire  ; branches  fafciculated, 
ereft,  thread-fhaped.”  Fountain  bartramia.  Perennial. 
Stems  in  denfe  tufts,  often  a fpan  high,  determinately 
branched,  leafy,  towards  the  bottom  clothed  with  a rufty 
down.  Leaves  yellowifli  green,  imbricated  on  all  fides 
of  the  ftem,  fhort,  acuminate,  keeled,  one-nerved.  Flovaers 
dioicous,  terminal;  males  forming  a difc,  furrounded  by 
larger  leaves  and  new  little  branches,  Fruit-Jialks  folitary, 
three  inches  high,  red,  fpringing  from  the  divarications 
of  the  branches.  Capfules  obliquely  drooping  ; ovate- 
fpherical,  brown,  with  many  furrows,  lid  convex,  with  a 
fhort,  acute,  crooked  point ; fringe  fhort,  brown  ; inner 
one  in  a double  feries.  4.  B.  arcuata.  Smith.  (Mnium 
arcuatum  and  hypnum  chryfocomum,  Dickf.  Bryum 
arcuatum,  Hall.)  DilL  tab.  xxxix.  f.  36.  Eng.  Bot.  1237. 

“ Fruit-ftalks  recurved  ; leaves  lanceolate,  one-nerved,  fur- 
rowed, ferrulated;  branches  fcattered,  fpreading.”  Curve- 
ftalked  bartramia.  Perennial.  Stems  ereft,  branched,  leafy, 
clothed  with  a denfe  rufty  down  ; branches  numerous. 
Leaves  imbricated  but  fpreading,  yellowifh  green,  gloffy, 
acuminate  ; Friilt-Jlalks  folitary,  terminal,  at  length  lateral, 
ftort,  red,  with  a fmall  fcaly  perichaetium.  Capfule  droop- 
ing,  gbbofe,  green,  gloffy,  furrowed ; lid  a little  convex, 
with  a fliort,  obtufe  point,  fcarlet ; outer  fringe  fhort,  ful- 
vous, with  obtufe  teeth  ; inner  membranaceous,  white,  with 
fixteen  divifious,  correfponding  with  the  outer  teeth. 

BRYUM,  Ia£lucee  folio,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the 
oyfter-green.  See  Tremella. 

BRYUNE  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Greenland,  in  N.  lat.  6fs^6'.  In  this  bay  is  a little  ifland 
called  “ Kangak”  or  Forehead,  where  a colony  was  founded 
J''  i?55’  Andrew  Olfen,  a faftor  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany of  m.erchants.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  beft  and 
fafeft  in  the  country,  lying  half  a league  from  the  open  fea, 
between  two  fmall  iflands,  but  the  adjacent  country  is 
barren,  and  has  no  rein-deer.  Befides  the  ordinary  fifh, 
feals,  and  birds,  the  fea  affords  occkfionally  the  whale, 


which  come  here  in  January  and  February,  but  they  are 
feldom  taken  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  never  by  Europeans, 
for  want  of  proper  boats  and  tackle. 

BRZESC.  See  Brsest. 

BRZESKor  Birsetsk,  atown  of  Lithuania,  in  a ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name,  one  of  the  diftrifts  of  the  province 
of  Polefia,  called  alfo  the  palatine  of  Brzeflcie,  or  Birfetfk, 
is  feated  on  the  river  Bug,  in  a marftiy  fituation,  and  has  a 
caftle  built  upon  a rock.  Near  it  is  a royal  palace  with  a 
good  garden.  In  this  town  is  a famous  Jewilli  fynagogue, 
to  which  the  Jews  refort  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
A Greek  bifhop  refides  in  this  town,  and  a provincial  diet 
is  alfo  held  in  it.  N.  lat.  52°  12'  E.  long.  24°.  In  the 
month  of  Oftober,  1794,  a battle  was  fought  near  this 
town  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Poles  : the  battle  lafted 
eight  hours,  and  the  Poles  were  totally  defeated.  Out  of 
13,000  of  the  beft  Polifli  troops,  only  500  Were  made  pri- 
foners,  as  they  refufed  quarter ; and  the  reft,  300  men  ex- 
cepted,  were  cut  to  pieces  ; fo  that  the  field  of  battle,  for 
lome  miles,  was  covered  with  the  dead. 

BRZESNO,  atown  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bole- 
flau,  5 miles  E.  of  Jung  Buntzlau. 

BRZEZANY,  Bretany,  or  Brezan,  a well  built 
town,  with  a caftle,  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Red 
Rulfia,  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Halicz.  N.  lat.  49°  45'.  E.  long. 
25°  20'. 

BRZEZIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Bielflc  ; 44  miles  N.W.  of  Bielftc. 

BRZEZINY,  a fmall  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lenczicz  ; 48  miles  S.E.  of  Lenczicz. 

BRZISTEW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflau  ; ii  miles  S.E.  of  Jung  Buntzlau. 

BRZOSTECK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  ; 56  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sandomirz. 

BSURA,  a river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the  Viftula, 
12  miles  E.  of  PIocllco. 

BU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure 
and  Loire,  anddiftrift  of  Dreux,  2 leagues  N.E.  of  it. 

BUA,  or  the  Ifle  of  Partridges,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia, 
joined  to  the  town  of  Trauby  abridge,  20  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Spalatro. 

BUADH-VAILL,  q.  d.  mouth-piece  ofvidlory,  called 
alfo,  in  the  old  Irifti  tales  and  romances,  Benwoiven  and 
Barr-vaill,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Oufley  to  have  been  a fpecies 
of  trumpet.  It  is  made  of  a light  fine-grained  wood,  proba- 
bly willow,  and  is  6 feet  4 inches  long  ; the  wider  end  mea- 
fures  3^  inches  diameter,  from  whence  it  gradually  tapers  to 
a point  at  the  other  end,  where  a mouth-piece  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  fixed.  This  inftrument,  which  is  particularly 
deferibed  and  illuftrated  by  figures  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Irifh  Tranfadfions,  was  found,  in  1791,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  lying  horizontally  in  the  body  of  a turf  bog,  at  the 
depth  ot  about  9 feet  from  the  furface.  The  precife  age  of 
this  inftrument,  the  wood  of  which  was  perfeftly -found,  is 
not  afeertained.  Mr.  Oufley  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  at 
leaft  previous  to  the  fettlement  of  the  Englifti  in  Ireland,  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Cambrenfis,  or  any  fubfeqiient  au- 
thor. Lord  Dillon,  on  whofe  eftate  it  was  found,  concludes, 
from  the  great  accumulation  of  bog  over  it,  that  it  mull 
have  been  in  the  fituation  in  which  it  was  difeovered  for 
many  ages,  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  rudenefs 
of  its  contrivance  and  workmanfhip,  which  indicates  its  re- 
mote antiquity. 

BUALLT.  See  Builth. 

BUAMACHUCO,  atown  of  South  America,  in  the 
country  of  Peru,  andjurildidtion  of  Caxamarquilla,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Indians. 

B DANES, 
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BUANES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Landes  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Aire. 

BTJARCOS,  or  Buargas,  a town  of  Portugal  on  the 
fea  coall,  in  the  province  of  Bcira ; 7 leagues  S.  W.  of 
Coimbra. 

BUARID,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the  cosfl; 
of  Arabia;  4 miles  W.  of  Loheia. 

BUBALE,  in  Zoology,  Ste  Buealus. 

BUBALINUS  Serpens,  a name  alligned  by  fome  au- 
thors to  the  Anacandaya  of  the  Ceylonefe,  a very  terrible 
fort  of  ferpent,  according  to  report,  common  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  moll  mifchievoiis  among  cattle,  a cir- 
cumftance  implied  by  the  name  it  bears  in  India.  The  par- 
ticular kind  of  ferpent  bearing  this  name  is  not  exadlly 
known  to  us. 

BUBALIS.  See  Antelope. 

BUB  ALUS,  the  Buffalo.  Gmelin  deferibes  this  ani- 
mal, Bos  Buhalus,  after  Linnreup,  as  having  the  horns  re- 
fupinate,  or  lying  backwards,  turned  inwards,  and  flat  on 
the  front,  or  anterior  part. 

The  buffalo  appears  to  be  fo  clofely  allied  to  our  com- 
mon ox,  that  without  an  attentive  examination  it  might 
be  eafily  miftaken  for  a variety  of  that  animal.  In  point  of 
ilze  it  is  rather  fuperior  to  the  ox,  and  upon  an  accurate 
infpeftion  it  is  obferved  to  differ  in  the  fhape  and  magnitude 
of  the  head,  the  latter  being  larger  than  in  the  ox  ; the 
forehead  is  'more  elevated,  the  muzzle  of  a longer  form, 
much  larger,  fquare,  and  lefs  depreffed.  But  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  llruAure  of  the  horns  that  the  buffalo  is  diftin- 
guilhed,  thefe  being  of  a fhape  and  curvature  altogether 
different  from  thofe  of  the  ox  : they  are  of  a gigantic  fize 
in  poportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  of  a compreffed 
or  depreffed  form,  with  a fharp  exterior  edge ; for  a confi- 
derable  length  from  their  bafe  thefe  horns  are  ftraight,  and 
then  bent  flightly  upwards : the  prevailing  colour  of  them 
is  duflty,  or  nearly  black.  The  buffalo  has  no  dewlap  : 
his  tail  is  fmall,  and  deftitute  of  vertebias  near  the  extre- 
mity, and  his  ears  long  and  pointed.  The  tents  of  the  buf- 
falo, which  are  four  in  number,  Defmefne  conceives  to  be 
fufficiently  indicative  of  this  fpecies,  wdthout  adverting  to  any 
other  charafter  j for  thefe,  he  remarks,  are  not  difpofed,  as 
in  other  animals,  in  two  logitudinal  parallel  liaes,  but  on 
the  contrary  range  in  a Angle  row  in  a tranfverfe  direftion. 

This  animal  has  an  appearance  of  uncommon  ftrength. 
The  bulk  of  his  body,  and  prodigious  mufcular  limbs,  de- 
note his  force  at  the  firft  view.  His  afpedl  is  ferocious  and 
malignant,  at  the  fame  time  that  bis  phyfiognomy  is  ftrongly 
marked  with  features  of  ftupidity  : his  head  is  of  a pon- 
derous fize,  his  forehead  convex,  his  eyes  diminutive,  and 
his  muzzle  flat,  and  what  ferve  to  render  his  vifage  ftill 
more  favage  are  the  tufts  of  frizzled  hair  which  hang  down 
from  his  cheeks  and  the  lower  part  of  his  muzzle. 

Moft  commonly  the  buffalo  is  entirely  of  a blackifh 
colour  with  the  exception  of  the  hair  at  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head, and  the  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  are  of 
a yellowifh  white  colour.  The  fltin  itfelf  is  alfo  of  a black 
colour,  and  from  this  general  caft  it  is  but  very  feldom 
obferved  to  vary  ; though  we  meet  with  deferiptions  in  the 
works  of  travellers  of  white,  grey,  and  reddifh,  or  bay  buf- 
faloes. In  Europe  they  are,  tiowever,  fometimes  whitifli 
on  the  inOdes  of  the  limbs,  and  Sonnini  records  an  example 
of  one  which  he  faw  in  Egypt,  which  had  all  the  legs,  belly, 
and  fides,  perfcftly  white.  It  varies,  however,  greatly  as 
to  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  its  hair,  and  is  fometimes  fecq 
nearly  naked. 

This  annual  is  originally  a native  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
India  and  Africa,  from  whence  it  i*  faid  to  have  been  in« 
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traduced  into  Italy  in  the  feventh  century  ; and  Is  now  cem* 
pletely  naturalized  to  the  climate  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Pennant  fuppofes  the  Boe;  of  Ariilocle  to  have 

meant  buffaloes.  Gmelin  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  referring 
for  his  Bubaius  to  Eos?  dyjioi  Arijl.  Hijl.  An. 

See.  ; and  he  confiders  alio  the  Bos  Indicus  of  Pliny  as  the 
fame  animal.  This  conjecture  has  the  fanftion  of  much  re- 
fpeClable  authority,  but  there  are  naturalifts  of  no  mean 
celebrity  who  are  difpofed  to  difcoimtenance  it.  Buffon 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  animal  we  are  acquainted  with 
at  this  day  under  the  name  of  buffalo,  was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans;  and  further,  that 
the  buffalo  w'as  not  tranfported  from  its  native  countries,  the 
hottefl:  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Indies,  to  be  naturalized  in 
Italy,  before  the  feventh  century.  In  fupport  of  the  former  of 
thefe  affertions,  he  adduces  the  filence  of  all  authors  prior  to 
that  age.  For  the  fecond,  he  obferves  that  the  wild  buffaloes 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa  are  precifely  of  the 
fame  kind  as  our  buffalo.  He  compares  the  defeription  of 
this  animal  with  the  remarks  of  travellers  and  navigators  who 
have  fpoken  of  the  buffaloes  of  Perfia  and  the  Mogul  empire, 
Bengal,  Egypt,  Guinea,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  from  this  comparifon  infers  that  in  all  thofe  countries 
the  buffalo  is  of  the  fame  individual  fpecies  as  our  European 
buffalo,  fubjeCl  only  to  fome  inconfiderable  variation. 

The  buffalo  grows  in  fome  countries  to  an  extremely 
large  fize.  Mr.  Pennant  quotes  a pair  of  horns  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  Mufeum  in  proof  of  this,  which  are  fix  feet  and  a half 
long,  and  the  hollow  of  which  will  hold  five  quarts.  Jerom 
Lobo,  in  his  account  of  Abyflinia,  affirms  that  fome  of  the 
horns  of  the  buffaloes  of  that  country  will  hold  ten  quarts, 
and  Dillon  faw  fome  in  India  which  were  ten  feet  long  : 
they  are  fometimes  wrinkled,  but  generally  fmooth.  The 
diftance  between  the  points  of  the  two  horns  of  the  buffalo  is 
commonly  about  five  feet.  Wild  buffaloes  occur  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  and  India.  In  Malabar,  and  the  iflands  of 
Borneo  and  Ceylon,  they  are  abundant,  and  are  confidered 
as  exceffively  fierce  and  dangerous  animals.  The  buffaloes 
of  AbyfSnia  grow  to  twice  the  fize  of  our  largeft  oxen, 
and  are  called  elephant-bulls,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
vaft  fize,  but  from  their  naked  black  Hein  rtfembling  that  of 
an  elephant. 

In  a ftate  of  wildnefs  the  buffaloes  live  in  the  forefls* 
and  go  about  in  great  troops.  The  hunting  of  thefe  ani- 
mals is  a favourite,  but  very  dangerous  purfuit  among  the 
Indians,  and  requires  the  greateft  (hare  of  dexterity.  The 
hunters  never  venture  in  any  numbers  to  oppofe  thefe  fero- 
cious animals  face  to  face,  but  conceal  themfelves  in  the 
thickets,  or  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  from  whence 
they  ftrike  their  javelins  upon  the  buffaloes  as  they  pafs 
below  them.  Tliefe  people  are  very  fond  of  the  flefh, 
which  is  affirmed  by  fome  to  be  hard  and  indifferently  fla- 
voured. They  drive  a confiderable  trade  in  the  fleins  and 
horns  of  the  buffalo,  which  for  many  purpofes  are  far  more 
ufeful  than  thofe  of  the  ox.  In  the  Mogul  dominions  it 
is  no  uncommon  circumftance  to  enfnare  the  wdld  buffalo, 
the  lion,  or  the  tiger  in  nets,  when  the  people  amufe 
themfelves  before  they  put  them  to  death  by  forcing  them 
to  combat  each  other,  and  it  is  faid  that  inftances  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  buffalo  has  proved  viftorious  over  thefe 
powerful  antagonifls,  by  attacking  one  when  he  had  over- 
come the  other.  Thunberg,  in  his  travels  through  Japan, 
fpeaks  of  having  feen,  in  the  environs  of  Miaco,  buffaloes 
with  a hunch  upon  the  back,  but  from  this  peculiarity  it 
has  been  thought  moft  likely  that  it  was  the  Zebu  which 
that  traveller  obferved,  and  not  a vanety  of  the  buffalo. 

The  domeftic  buffalo  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt,  where 
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accordiniT  to  Sonnini  it  yields  plenty  of  excellent  milk,  from 
ich  butter  is  made  as  well  as  feveral  kinds  of  cheefe. 
“ The  buffalo  (fays  that  writer)  is  an  acquifuion  of  the 
modern  Egyptians,  with  which  their  anceftors  were  unac- 
quainted. It  was  brought  over  from  Perfia  into  their 
country,  where  the  fpecies  is  at  prefent  univerfaliy  fpread, 
and  is  very  miieh  propagated.  It  is  even  more  numerous 
that  that  of  the  common  ox,  and  is  there  equally  domeftic, 
though  but  recently  domefticated,  as  is  eafily  diftinguifhable 
by  the  conftantly  uniform  colour  of  the  hair,  and  ftiil  more 
by  a remnant  of  ferocity  and  intraclability  of  difpofition, 
and  a wild,  and  lowring  afpcdl,  the  charadlers  of  all  half- 
tamed  animals.  The  buflkloc-s  of  Egypt,  however,  are  not 
near  fo  wild  nor  fo  much  to  be  feared  as  thofe  of  other 
countries.  They  there  partake  of  the  very  remarkable  gen- 
tlenefs  of  other  domeftic  animals,  and  on'y  retain  a few 
fuddea  and  occalional  caprices.  The  fight  of  any  thing 
red,  which  is  faid  to  make  them  fly  into  fits  of  ungovern- 
able fury  elfewhcre,  makes  no  impreflion  on  thofe  of  Egypt. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cduntry,  befides  their  red  turban, 
wear  alfs  in  general  another  fhawl  of  the  fame  colour,  which 
envelopes  the  neck  and  cheft,  and  I never  obferved  that  the 
fight  of  either  at  all  affedfed  the  buffaloes.  They  are  fo 
fond  of  the  water,  that  I have  feen  them  continue  in  it  the 
whole  day.  It  often  happe.ns  that  the  water  which  is 
fetched  from  the  Nile  near  its  banks  has  contradled  their 
inuflcy  fmeil.” 

Thefe  animals  multiply  more  readily  than  the  common 
ox  : they  are  alfo  more  robuft,  better  capable  of  bearing 
fatigue,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  lefs  liable  to  diftempers. 
They  are  therefore  employed  to  advantage  in  different  kinds 
of  labour.  Buffaloes  are  made  to  draw  heavy  loads,  and  are 
commonly  direfted  or  reftrained  by  means  of  a ring  paffed 
through  the  nofe.  Two  buffaloes  yoked,  or  rather  chained, 
to  a cart,  are  able  to  draw  as  much  as  four  ftrong  horfes. 
As  they  carry  their  neck  and  head  low,  the  whole  weight 
of  their  body  is  employed  in  drawing  ; and  their  mafs  much 
furpaffes  that  of  a labouring  horfe.  In  its  habits  the  buf- 
falo is  much  lefs  cleanly  than  the  ox,  delighting  to  wallow 
in  the  mud  ; and,  next  to  the  hog,  may  he  confidered  as 
the  dirtieft  of  domefticated  quadrupeds.  His  voice  is 
deeper,  more  uncouth  and  hideous  than  that  of  the  bull. 
The  milk  of  the  female  buffalo  is  faid  by  fome  authors  to  be 
not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  cow,  but  it  is  more  plentiful,  and 
is  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dairy  in  the  warmer  regions. 
In  the  fixth  fupplcmental  volume  of  Buffon,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  milk  is  far  fuperior  to  cow’s  milk,  not  only  in  tafte  but 
colour,  and  that  it  makes  the  moft  excellent  butter,  cheefe, 
Sic.  The  fliin  and  horns  are  of  more  value  than  all  the  reft 
of  the  animal ; the  former  being  of  extreme  ftrength  and  du- 
rability, and  confequently  well  adapted  for  various  purpofes 
in  which  ftrong  leather  is  required  ; the  latter  are  of  a fine 
grain,  ftrong,  and  bear  a good  polifh,  and  are  therefore  in 
much  efteem  with  cutlers  and  other  artificers.  Italy  is  the 
country  where  buffaloes  are  moft  common  in  a domefticated 
ftate,  being  ufed  there,  as  in  India,  both  for  the  dairy  and 
the  draught.  Ttie  parts  in  which  they  are  moft  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  are  the  diftridl  of  the  Pontine  marfties,  and  thofe 
of  Sienna.  The  Spaniards  are  attentive  to  this  race  of 
cattle,  and  indeed  the  cultivation  of  this  ufeful  aninnal  feems 
to  be  pretty  general  in  all  countries  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea  both  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

For  fo  robuft  a creature,  the  buffalo  is  of  a delicate  con- 
{litution,  and  fuffers  equally  by  an  excefs  of  cold  or  heat. 
In  the  fummer  it  retires  to  ffiady  places,  or  into  the  water 
in  which  it  takes  the  greateft  delight ; and  in  winter  retreats 
to  the  warmer  coverts,  or  the  receffes  and  ffielter  of  the 
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foreftu.  This  inftin£live  quality  of  the  animal  feems  to 
imply  that  the  buffalo  originated  rather  in  temperate  cli* 
mates  than  in  fuch  as  either  very  hot  or  cold. 

Befides  the  maladies  that  are  common  to  the  ox  and  other 
cattle,  the  buffalo  is  fubjeft  to  one  of  a particular  fort,  with 
which  it  is  attacked  only  in  the  early  part  of  its  life.  This  is 
called  by  the  French  harhonc-,  an  expreffian  that  implies  it 
to  be  moft  common  in  the  male.  The  fymptoms  of  this 
diforder  are  eafily  detedlcd  by  a confiderable  fwelling  that 
takes  place  in  the  throat  and  under-parts  of  the  muzzle,  and 
fome'eimes  by  the  whole  body  becoming  inflated.  The 
poor  animal  thus  a.flliifted  refufes  all  kinds  of  nourifliment; 
his  eyes  trickle  ; his  tongue  appears  covered  with  a thick 
white  feum  ; and  when  he  attempts  to  walk,  he  moves  with 
difficulty  at  a flow  pace,  with  a lame  or  limping  motion. 
They  breed  in  the  fourth  year,  producing  young  for  two 
years  together,  and  remaining  fterile  the  third.  The  buffalo 
has  feldoin  more  than  one  young  at  a birth,  or  two  at  the 
utmoft ; and  they  commonly  ctafe  breeding  after  their 
twelfth  year.  Their  term  of  life  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  common  ox. 

The  fmall  nrktd  Indian  buffalo  of  Pennant,  andjits  ana- 
logous variety,  the  dwarf  buffalo,  appear  to  us  to  belong  ra- 
ther to  the  fpecies  Bos  Coffer,  than  to  the  above  ; and  will 
be  therefore  confidered  leparately  under  that  article.  See 
Caffer. 

BUBASTIS,  or  Bubastus,  in  .Ancient  Geography,  a 
famous  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  feated  on  the  moft  eaftern 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which,  from  the  name  of  this  city  was 
called  by  the  ancients,  the  “ Bubaftic,”  river,  or  canal.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  calls  this  place  “ Phi-Befeth.”  M.  d’An- 
ville  fuppofes  that  the  Bubaftic  canal  of  Ptolemy  was  not 
that  which  proceeded  from  Bubaftis  to  the  fea,  this  being 
the  Pelufiac  canal ; but  that  which  paffed  from  this  city  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and,  joining  with  the  Trajan  canal,  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  a lake  called  “ Lacus  Amari.”  In  this 
place  was  a magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  who, 
in  the  Egyptian  language,  was  denominated  “ Bubaftis 
and  hence  has  been  derived  the  name  of  the  city. 

Bubastis,  in  Mythology,  a name  or  attribute  aferibed  by^ 
the  Egyptians  to  Ifis,  or  the  moon,  which,  being  perfon.^ 
fled,  was  regarded  as  a diftindl  deity,  and  gave  name  to  the 
city  above-mentioned,  whither  the  people  reforted  from  all 
parts  of  Egypt,  at  a certain  period  of  the  year.  The  fymbol 
of  this  deity  was  a cat,  which  was  fed  by  the  priefts  with  fa-' 
cred  food,  and,  when  it  died,  embalmed  and  carried  in  pomp 
to  the  tomb  prepared  for  it.  To  this  fabulous  circumftance, 
the  veneration  manifefted  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  cat  has 
been  aferibed.  In  the  language  of  the  priefts,  Bubaftis  was 
reprefented  as  the  daughter  of  Ifis ; and  hence  the  Greeks, 
who  honoured  the  moon  by  the  name  of  Diana,  beftowed  it 
alfo  on  this  Egyptian  divinity.  Accordingly  Herodotus 
(lib.  ii.)  fays,  that  Bubaftis  was  called  Diana  by  the  Greeks  ; 
and  to  her  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  office  of  affifting 
pregnant  women.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  aferibed  the  fame 
power  to  Diana.  See  Horace,  lib.  iii.  od.  22.  According 
to  the  Greeks,  Diana  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
tona  ; and  Bubaftis  fprung,  according  to  the  Egyptian  my- 
thology, from  Ofiris  and  Ifis.  Bubaftis  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  alfo  Ilithyia,  or  Lucina,  from  her  prefiding  over 
child-birth  ; and  the  Egyptians  adored  her  under  this  name 
in  the  city  of  Ilithyia,  fituated  near  Latopolis.  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  fays,  that  at  the  feftivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bubaftis,  they  burnt  men  alive,  call- 
ing them  Typhons,  and  throwing  their  affies  to  the  winds. 
Amafius,  fays  Porphyry,  in  his  difeourfe  of  abftinence,  who 
cites  the  fame  faft,  aboliflted  thefe  fanguinary  facrifices,  and 
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eftablifhed  figures  of  wdx  of  the  natural  fize  for  the  human 
vitlims.  Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  (lib.ii.),  that 
the  Egyptians  were  never  guiby  of  this  crime.  “ How  can  a 
people,”  fays  he,  who  can  fcarcely  prevail  upon  themfelves 
to  facr  lice  a few  animals,  fhed  human  blood  upon  the  altars 
of  their  gods  ?”  In  order  to  reconcile  thefe  contradiftory 
telfiinonies,  Savary  conjeftures,  that  the  paftoral  Arabs,  who 
fubji)  ;ated  Egypt,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ifraelites, 
brought  with  them  that  barbarous  cuftom,  which  had  been 
efiabliihed  among  them  from  remote  antiquity  ; and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  probability  of  this  opinion,  it  is  fuggefted, 
that  the  Ervptians  abftained  from  flitdding  human  blood,  as 
foon  as  the  Pnaraoh  Amafis  had  taken  Heliopolis  from  thefe 
ferocious  conquerors,  and  had  driven  them  to  the  frontiers 
of  Arabia. 

It  has  been  queftioried,  how  Bubaftis  could  be  called  the 
daughter  of  111',  as  fhe  was  alio  the  fymbol  of  the  moon. 
The  Egyptian  theology,  fays  Savary,  explains  this  apparent 
contradidion.  Ifis  was  the  general  appellation  of  the  moon, 
.Bubaftis  a particular  attribute.  The  fun,  in  conjundion 
with  the  ftar  of  the  niglit,  formed  the  celeftial  marriage  of 
Ofiris  and  Ifis  ; the  crefeent,  vrhich  appears  thite  days  after, 
was  allegorically  ftyled  their  daughter.  In  this  fenh  , the 
Hebrews  called  the  fame  phenomenon  the  birth  of  the 
moon  and  to  the  fame  purpofe  Horace  fays,  (od.  23. 

lib.  iii.) : 

“ Coelo  fupinas  fi  tuleris  manus, 

Nalcente  luna,  rullica  Pnidyle,”  &c. 

Hence  we  may  deduce  the  reafon  why,  in  the  city  of  Ili- 
thyia,  where  Bubaftis  was  adored,  the  third  day  of  the  lu- 
nar month  was  confecrated  by  a particular  worfhip.  On 
this  day  the  moon  aiTumes  the  form  of  a crcfcent  ; and 
therefore  the  Egyptians  celebrated  a folemnity  in  honour  of 
Bubaftis,  which  in  their  tongue  fignified  “ New  Moon.” 
The  crefeent  with  which  her  head  was  crowned,  obvioufly 
expreffes  the  intention  of  the  priefts  in  creating  this  fymbo- 
lical  divinity.  Savarv’s  Letters  on  Egypt,  vol.'ii. 

BUBASTUS  (Cramer),  in  Entomology,  a variety  of 

Hiti  X didyma,  Fabr.  See  Didyma. 

BUBBLES,  Bull,e.  in  Phyfes,  little  round  drops  or 
veficles  of  any  fluid  filled  with  air,  and  formed,  either  on 
its  furface,  upon  the  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in 
raining  ; or  in  its  fubftance,  upon  a vigorous  inteftine  com- 
motion of  its  parts. 

Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  comprtffible,  i.  e.  they  take  up 
more  or  lefs  room,  as  the  included  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated, 
or  more  or  lefs  preffed,  from  without  ; and  are  round,  be- 
caufe  the  included  aura  aefs  equably  from  v/ithin  all  round. 
Their  coat,  or  cover,  is  formed  of  the  minute  particles  of 
the  fluid,  retained  either  by  the  velocity  of  the  air,  or  by 
the  brifli  attraction  between  thofe  minute  parts  and  the  air. 
See  Colour. 

Thefe  little  bubbles,  rifing  up  from  fluids,  or  hanging  on 
their  furface',  form  the  white  feum  at  top  ; and  thefe  fame 
bubbles  form  the  fteam,  or  vapour,  flying  up  from  liquors 
in  boiling,  &c.  the  manner  of  which  fee  under  Boiling, 
Vapour,  &c. 

Bubble,  in  Commerce,  is  a cant  name  given  to  a fort  of 
projedls,  for  the  railing  of  money  on  imaginary  grounds  ; 
very  frequent  in  the  years  1718,  1 7 19,  1720. 

The  pretended  defign  of  thefe  undertakings  was,  to  raife 
a ftock,  for  the  retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on 
fome  promifing  and  ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manutaditure, 
machinery,  or  the  like.  In  order  to  which,  propofals  were 
given  out,  (hewing  the  advantages  of  the  defign,  and  invit- 
ing perfons  into  it.  The  fum  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  af- 
fair, together  with  the  profits  expcftvd  from  it,  were  di- 


vided into  a certain  number  of  (hares,  or  fubferiptions,  to 
be  purchafed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein. — The 
real  defign,  in  fome,  was  to  raife  a fum  fnr  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  the  projectors,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  in  the 
South-fea  ftock,  &c.  in  hopes,  by  the  rife  thereof,  to  be  able 
to  refund  the  fubferibers’  money,  with  profit  to  themfelves. 
In  others,  the  defign  vv?.s  abfolutely  to  defraud  the  adven- 
turers of  their  fublcription  money,  without  any  view  to  re- 
ftitution.  t'here  was  a third  kind  fomewhat  different  r the 
projeftors  of  thefe,  to  proceed  the  more  fecurely,  propofed 
to  have  books  opened,  and  fubferiptions  taken  at  fome 
time  to  come;  and  in  th.e  mean  time  took  money  by  way  of 
premium,  to  entitle  perfons  to  be  admitted  fubferibers,  as 
foon  as  the  afiair  (hould  be  ripe  for  dividmg  into  (barer. 
Several  thoiifand  (hares  were  thus  very  frequently  befpoke  in 
one -day;  and  premium^,  from  one  (hilling  to  fome  pounds, 
paid  thereupon  to  the  profits  of  the  projectors. 

Tlie  number  of  bubbles,  and  their  qualities,  are  very  ex- 
traordinary ; fome  of  them,  too,  authorized  by  patents  ; 
and,  in  others,  the  projeclois  and  their  prop-ietors  formed 
into  corporations  ; fome  for  fiiheries,  fome  for  infurances, 
fome  for  the  digging  of  mines,  &c.  A (latiue  was  enaefted 
(6  Geo.  I.  c.  18),  which  fubjeft-.d  all  unwarrantable  under- 
takings, by  unlawful  fubferiptions,  to  tfie  penalties  of  a 
“praemunire;”  and  a proclamation  was  iffiied  in  1720,  for 
fupprcffing  thefe  bubbles;  but  they  were  not  fufficient  for 
rdtraining  and  abolifliing  them.  At  length,  in  the  fame 
year,  writs  of  “feire  facias”  were  iffued  agai.sll  feveral  com- 
panies by  name,  and  in  general  againft  all  other  projects 
promulgated  contrary  to  law  ; and  the  crown-lawyers  were 
ftridly  enjoined  to  profecute  all  fuch  as  had  opened  books 
of  fubferiptions,  and  all  who  fubferibed  to  them,  or  who 
made  or  accepted  any  transfer  in  them.  The  publication  of 
the  “ feire  facias,”  by  authority,  in  the  G zette,  ftruck  fo 
general  a panic  amongft  the  conductors  of  all  thefe  bubbles, 
th..t  the  fuddenntfs  of  their  fall  was  no  lefs  allonilhing  thaa 
their  extent  and  magnitude. 

BUBBLING  Waters.  See  Water,. 

BUBBOLA,  in  Ornithology,  a fynonymous  name  of  the 
hoopoe,  upupa  epops,  wliich  lee. 

BUBEREZNOUSKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruf- 
fian Tartary,  on  the  river  Zulux,  32  miles  north  of  Arka- 
dinfitaia. 

BUBIL,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Turdus,  of  a brovi’n 
colour,  with  a black  longitudinal  band  behind  tlie  eve. 
Gmcl.  This  inhabits  China,  and  'S  the  only  fong-bird  ti  at 
is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chinefe  do  ninions.  It  is 
the  fame  fpecies  as  the  boubll  already  deferibed.  See  Bou- 
BIL. 

BUBLITZ,  in  Geography,  atosvn  of  Hinder  Pomerania, 
in  the  principality  of  Cammin  ; 4 miles  S.  E.  from  Coflin. 
This  fmall  town,  belonging  to  a bailiwick  of  the  fame  name, 
lies  on  the  Gozel,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Poland.  In 
1605,  and  again  in  16S2,  it  was  wholly  confu.med  by- 
fire. 

BUBO,  in  Anatomy,  is  femetimes  ufed  to  denote  that 
part  ctherwife  called  inguen,  or  groin. 

Bubo,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Strix,  or  owl  of  the 
eared  tribe,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  the  great 
eared,  or  horned  owl.  This  bird  is  the  largeft  fpecies  of  its 
tribe,  being  in  point  of  (ize  almoft  equal  to  the  eagle.  Wil- 
lughby  for  this  reafon  calls  it  the  eagle  owl.  The  body  of 
this  creature  is  of  a tawny  colour,  very  beautifully  variegated 
with  lines,  ftreaks,  and  fpeckles  of  black,  brown,  cinereous, 
and  ferruginous.  The  wings  are  long  ; the  tail  fhort,  and 
marked  with  dufley  bars;  legs  thick,  covered  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  toes  with  a thick  and  clofe  down  of  a tefta- 
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ceous  colour.  The  claws  ai'e  large,  much  incurvated,  and 
of  a dulky  colour. 

This  bird  is  of  a folitary  difpofition,  refiding  almoft  con- 
ftantly  in  the  depths  of  extenilve  forefts,  in  ruined  edifices 
{landing  in  lonely  fituations,  or  among  rocks  that  are  diffi- 
cult of  accefs.  Tt  therefore  abounds  mofl  in  woody  and 
mountainous  countries.  There  are  few  inftances  of  its  hav- 
ing been  obferved  in  Britain.  Once  or  twice  it  has  been 
ffiot  in  Scotland,  and  another  time  in  Yorkfhire.  In  France 
it  is  rather  more  frequent,  but  is  dill  lefs  fo  there  than  in  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  Tapland.  Btfides  the  European  variety, 
which  is  found  generally  diffufed  over  the  continent,  there  are 
three  other  very  difiindl  varieties  of  the Jlna  bubo.  The  firft  is 
the  Athenian  owl,^ai5o  Athenienjis  of  Linnaeus,  which  Latham 
and  other  ornithologifts  agree  in  admitting  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a variety  of  luho.  This  is  le  grand  due  d’  Italie 
of  BrllTon,  and  great  horned  oiul from  Athens  figured  by  Ed- 
wards. Albin  names  it  the  hlack-uvinged  horn  onvl,  in  al- 
lufion  to  the  blackifh  colour  of  the  wings ; the  whole  plu- 
mage being  of  a daiker  colour  than  in  bubo,  but  the  wings 
efpecially.  This  bird  is  farther  diftinguifhed  by  the  legs 
which  are  fhorter  and  weaker,  but  the  claws  are  large  and 
fharp  ; the  face  is  of  a whitifh  grey  colour.  Another  variety, 
le  grand  due  dechaujfe  of  Briffon,  differs  only  from  the  Athe- 
nian variety  in  having  the  legs  bare  of  feathers,  and  both  the 
legs  and  feet  weaker.  The  exillence  of  the  laft  mentioned 
variety  refts  principally  upon  Maregrave,  who  deferibes  it 
under  the  Brafilian  name  of  jacuruta.  He  informs  us  it  is 
the  fize  of  a goofe,  with  a head  like  that  of  a cat ; the  eyes 
fhining  like  cryllal,  with  a yellow  circle.  Near  the  aperture 
of  the  ears  it  has  feveral  pointed  feathers,  tw’o  fingers  long, 
which  being  moveable  can  be  eredled  at  pleafure.  The  tail 
is  broad,  the  wings  not  reaching  to  the  end  of  it.  Legs 
covered  to  the  feet.  Colour  of  the  bird  variegated  with 
yellow,  blackifh,  and  white.  This  is  the  variety  S.  bubo 
magellan’tcus  of  Gmelin. 

It  fhould  be  further  added,  that  the  Virginian  owl  is  con- 
filered  by  Buffon  to  be  a mere  variety  of  the  fpecies  bubo  ; 
the  tv.10  birds  differing  only  in  the  pofition  of  the  ear-like 
tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head.  We  mud  allow,  that  it  ad- 
mits a doubt  whether  the  Virginian  owl  be  in  reality  a di- 
flindf  fpecies  from  bubo,  or  not. 

Bubo,  in  Surgery,  is  a term  derived  from  the  Greek 
^hQuv,  inguen,  which  among  the  ancients  had  various  fignifi- 
cations;  viz.  the  inguinal  region  or  groin  ; an  inflammation 
and  fwdling  of  the  abforbent  glands  in  the  groin  ; an  in- 
flamed or  fuppurating  gland  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  or 
under  the  armpit ; a phlegmonous  tumour  behind  the  ear,  in 
the  neck,  or  in  fome  other  external  part  of  the  body,  ac- 
companied with  febrile  fymptoms,  &c.  Vide  Definit.  Me- 
dicar.  Gorrhei,  et  (Econom.  Hippocr.  Fcfii^  Art. 

As  the  remote  caufes  and  confequences  of  buboes  are  va- 
rious, fo  there  have  been  numerous  pathological  diftindlions 
introduced  ; many  of  which,  however,  are  of  but  little  im- 
portance to  the  pradlical  furgeon  : for  example,  benignhn'oo, 
malignant  \3uh0,  pefilential  hnho,  fympathetic  bubo,  venereal 
bubo,  fcrofulous  bubo,  variolous  bubo,  feirrhous  bubo,  ery- 
Jipelatous  bubo,  cedematous  bubo,  phlegmonous  bubo,  idiopathic 
bubo,  confecutive  bubo,  &c.  &c.  The  principal  indications 
of  cure  are  not  fo  much  governed  by  the  fuppofed  charafter 
and  name  of  the  local  diforder,  as  by  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  its  remote  caufe  : which  being  detefted  and  removed,  will 
very  feldom  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  choice  we  fhould  make 
of  topical  remedies.  To  deferibe  all  the  poffible  caufes. 
fymptoms,  concomitants,  and  fecondary  effefts  of  buboes, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  arile,  with  their  va- 
rious modes  of  treatment,  would  be  to  write  a large  volume. 
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Our  prefent  bufinefs  will  be,  to  give  only  a fhort  acco'!"!;  of 
the  principal  diagnoftic  figns  of  buboes,  end  tneir  chiru  'i. 
cal  management  in  ordinary  cafes. 

Buboes  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  tumours  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  circumftances  : 

1.  By  their  ufual fiuation.  They  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  courle  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  ; i.  e.  chiefly  along  tne 
inner  fides  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  afcendlng  to  ttie  g oin  ; alfo 
upon  the  under  furface  of  the  arms,  going  towards  the  ax- 
illae ; or,  upon  either  fide  of  the  neck,  and  underneath  the 
lower  jaw. 

2.  By  their  form  and  JlruBure.  Thefe  glands  are.  ufua  lly 
roundifh  or  cblong  : at  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation, 
and  for  fome  time  after,  they  are  hard,  or  but  flightly  com- 
preffible;  they  are  moveable  among  the  cellular  membrane,  by 
which  they  are  furrounded ; they  have  very  little  fenfibility  on 
being  touched,  until  the  inflammation  advances  confiderably  ; 
they  are  not,  at  firft,  attended  with  rediiefs,  or  difcoloura- 
tion  of  the  fuperincumbent  flein  ; and  when  they  are  fairly 
fuppurated,  the  matter  (being  confined  within  a diftinft  cap., 
fule)  does  not  recede  upon  preffure,  like  the  pus  in  a lumbar 
abfeefs,  &c. 

3.  By  their  progrefs  and  termination.  They  are  commonly 
flow  in  taking  on  the  inflammatory  ftate,  and  in  advancing 
to  complete  maturation.  The  fymptoms  will  frequently  re- 
main a long  time,  even  when  their  exciting  caufe  has  been 
apparently  removed  ; and  the  difeafed  abforbent  glands  will 
be  apt  to  inflame  repeatedly,  with  longer  or  fhorter  inter- 
miffions,  after  their  natural  ftrufture  has  been  once  de- 
ranged. 

4.  By  the  manner  of  their  frfl  appearance.  Buboes  often 
appear  in  clufters,  accompanied  with  induration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  veffels,  which  refemble 
tenfe  chords  under  the  Hein  ; they  never  arife  fuddenly,  like 
ruptures  and  falfe  aneurifms,  affuming  a large  bulk  in  a very 
fhort  period ; they  may  generally  be  aferibed  to  the  prefence 
of  an  acrid  matter,  or  other  caufe  of  local  irritation,  affedl- 
ing  the  adjacent  orifices  of  the  abforbent  veffels ; though, 
occafionally,  buboes  will  originate  from  morbid  aftion  ex- 
cited in  the  glands  themfelves  by  cold,  &c.  or  by  fome  vitiated 
and  poifonous  fluid,  which,  after  circulating  through  the  fyf- 
tem  of  blood -veflels,  is  depofited  in  the  glandular  fubftance. 

We  have  known  a fmall  crural  hernia  in  a ftrangulated 
and  irreducible  ftate,  miftaken  by  a celebrated  praftitioner 
for  an  enlarged  and  indurated  lymphatic  gland.  An  incipient 
true  aneurifm  has  been  alfo  treated  as  a fuppurating  bubo,  and 
even  been  advifed  to  be  opened  with  a lancet,  to  the  great 
hazard  of  the  patient’s  life.  Another  miftake,  not  much  lefs 
ferious  than  thefe,  we  have  likewife  witneffed  ; viz.  that  of 
the  operation  for  an  aneurifm  being  propofed  at  an  hofpital,  in 
a cafe  where  the  patient  had  had  deep  glandular  abfeeffes  or 
buboes  fituated  over  the  femoral  artery,  which  might  there- 
fore communicate  a feeling  of  pulfation  to  the  examiners. 
This  patient,  having  been  terrified  at  the  propofed  opera- 
tion, left  the  hofpital  abruptly,  and  languilhed  for  fome 
months  under  repeated  evacuations  of  pus,  &c.  from  the  dif- 
eafed glands.  His  diforder  was  not  clearly  uhderftood,  un- 
til after  the  man’s  deceafe,  when  it  was  minutely  infpefted, 
and  proved  to  be  as  ftated  above.  Such  cafes  (hew  the  great 
difficulty,  as  well  as  the  importance,  of  forming  a juft  diag- 
nofis  of  glandular  affeftions  under  particular  circum- 
ftances. 

We  fhall  now  fuggeft  a few  hints  for  the  general  manage- 
ment of  buboes. 

‘Treatment  of  a Jtmple  Bubo. 

All  kinds  of  buboes  may  be  included  under  two  heads  ; 
the  Jimpk  and  the  complicated.  In  the  former,  we  are 
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to  fuppofe  tliere  is  no  malignity  arifing  from  the  prefence 
8-nd  aftion  of  any  poifonous  matter  or  acrimonious  fluid  in 
the  bubo  ; tor  when  that  is  the  cale,  regard  mu  it  be  paid  to 
the  exiiting  eaufe,  and  peculiar  means  thould  be  adopted, 
with  a view  to  remove  the  latent  ’itrus  from  the  fyftem. 

A fimule  bubo  generally  terminates,  cither  by  refolution 
or  fiippuration.  There  are  circumitaiices,  under  which  no 
art  can  prevent  a fiippuration  ; but,  whenever  it  can  be  pre. 
vented,  we  thould  endeavour  to  refolve  the  tumour,  by  what 
are  called  difcutient  or  antiphlogitlic  means.  The  moft 
powerful  remedies  of  this  ciafs  are,  local  bleeding  by  leeches, 
cold  faturnine  applications,  perfect  reft  of  the  member  af- 
f,  £ttd,  falinc  purgatives,  and  moderate  or  fpare  diet.  But, 
if  the  inflammation  he  not  confiderable  ; if  the  tumefied 
gland  rem.atn  indurate  l ; and  there  be  no  obvious  fource  of 
topical  irritation,  which  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  by  the  gland 
maturating;  we  mav  then,  with  a defign  of  refolving  the 
induration,  employ  lightly  ftimulaling  means  j fuch  as,  dry 
cupping,  eleftiical  fparks,  volatile  liniment,  camphorated 
oil,  mercurial  fridlions,  warm  farinaceous  poultices,  and  fo- 
mentations, &c.  At  the  fame  time  we  fhould  direft  the  pa- 
tient to  ufe  rather  a generous  diet,  with  warm  clothing,  and 
moderate  exercile. 

Siippofe,  however,  that  the  difeafed  gland  goes  on  to  a 
ftate  of  fuppuration,  which  often  will  happen  in  fpight  of  all 
the  efforts  we  can  employ  to  obviate  it  ; a queftion  arifes 
when  theqjus  has  formed,  whether  or  no  the  abcefs  thould 
be  opened  ? Some  furgeons  advife  us,  in  all  cafes,  to  leave 
buboes  to  themfelves,  to  let  them  burft,  and  never  interfere 
w'ith  the  natural  procefs.  This  conduft,  or  rather  negli- 
gence, we  do  not  wholly  approve  ; for  it  often  occurs,  that 
the  pus  infinuates  itfcli  widely  before  it  finds  vent ; and  it 
then,  perhaps,  only  oozes  by  little  and  little,  while  the  flein 
remains  loofe,  flaccid,  and  unhealthy.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a Ample  incifion  be  made  with  a lancet  through  the  fkin, 
the  fore  will  not  always  heal  readily,  and  the  furgeon  incurs 
blame  for  not  perfefting  what  he  began. 

The  common  rule  to  be  adopted,  and  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  to  be  followed  with  the  belt  effedls,  is  to  let  the  tu- 
mour break  of  icfelf,  if  it  be  fituated  in  the  face  or  neck 
where  we  always  with  to  avoid  a fear;  but  in  other  cafes  to 
open  the  abfeefs  with  a cauftic,  in  preference  to  the  knife, 
fo  as  to  deftroy  a fmall  circular  portion  of  flein.  If  the 
gland  underneath  be  very  much  indurated  and  the  fuppura- 
tion  does  not  foon  come  on  kindly,  nor  the  hea^ling  procefs 
advance,  we  apply  red-nitrated  mercury,  either  by  itfelf,  er 
mixed  in  fome  ointment,  every  day,  until  the  fore  affumes 
a more  healthy  afpetff  ; ftill  continuing  the  cataplafms,  fo 
long  as  the  morbid  hardnefs  remain.  See  Caustic  and 
Abscess.  Should  the  edges  become  callous  and  indolent, 
not  being  difpofed  to  cicatrize,  they  may  be  now  and  then 
touched  with  the  caullic,  or  with  an  efcharotic  lotion.  At- 
tention muft  be  paid  likewife  to  the  patient’s  ordinary  ftate 
of  healA,  and  fuch  a plan  of  condudi  purfued,  as  may  be 
indicated  by  the  exifting  circumftances. 

Treatment  of  the  complicated  Bubo. 

A bubo  may  be  dependant  on  another  difeafe  ; and  is 
then  to  be  confidered  not  as  a local  or  primary  affedtion,  but 
as  fymptomatic  of  the  original  malady.  Buboes  are  ex- 
tremely common,  as  a fymptom  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
plague,  fcrofula,  meafles,  &c. 

In  the  lues  venerea,  indeed,  it  but  feldom  (in  comparifon 
with  other  fymptoms)  occurs  as  a fequel  of  the  general  con- 
tamination, but  moftly  precedes  it.  The  fyphilitic  infedtion 
very  frequently  produces  buboes  in  the  firftinftance,  before 
the  whole  fyftem  has  been  vitiated  ; though,  in  fome  few 
cafes,  this  order  is  reverfed.  And,  whenever  we  believe  the 


venereal  bubo  to  be  a primary  or  local  diforder,  unattended 
with  abforption  of  the  vrus,  our  treatment  fliouM  be  much 
more  lenient  and  topical  than  in  othf-r  cafes,  v<h  re  wt  fuf. 
pedi  the  contrary.  See  LuesVenirea,  ari  Syphilis. 
We  are  perfcdfly  convinced,  that  g'-ezt  miftliicf  has  been 
done  by  the  indifcriminate  and  free  ufe  mercury  in  vene- 
real buboes,  efpecially  if  they  have  cxi?*ed  only  a fli..rt  lime. 
Innumerable  fadfs  prove  that  other  m=ans,  befides  a courfe 
of  mercury  internally,  will  cure  venereal  buboes  ; and  in  par- 
ticular we  may  appeal  to  the  effedfs  produced  by  nitric  acid, 
as  recently  detailed  by  Dr.  Rollo,  Mr.  Pearfon,  Mr.  Platt, 
Dr.  Bed'loes,  and  Mr.  Blair. 

With  reference  to  this  fubjedl,  and  to  fhe w that  a faliva- 
tion  has  not  been  univerfally  regarded  as  neceffary  for  the  cure 
of  fyphilitic  buboes,  we  fh  ‘.11  quote  the  words  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  St.  Thomas’s  liofpiial,  who  thus  exprefs  their 
opinion  in  a little  work  printed  for  the  ufe  of  their  pupils, 
A.  D.  1775* — “ If  the  patient  has  a fuppurating  bubo,  you 
fhould  not  only  wait  until  it  be  fuppurateci  and  opened,  but 
until  it  be  fo  near  healing,  that  you  may  be  fure  it  will  be 
cicatrized  before  the  falivation  be  over.  From  a negledi  of 
this  caution,  you  will  fometimes  have  tedious,  painful,  and 
phagedenic  fores  remaining.  Mercury  will  oftener  exafperate 
than  difpofe  them  to  heal.”  See  General  Rules  in  raifing  a 
Salivation,  &c.  p.  4. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  which  occafions 
buboes  to  arife,  we  fhould  principally  diredl  our  attention 
to  that  difeafe,  and  not  to  the  treatment  of  the  local  fymp- 
toms. Confequently  the  remarks  we  have  to  offer  on  the 
management  of  peftilential  buboes,  fcrofulous  buboes,  &c. 
&c.  muft  be  referved  for  other  articles  in  the  Cyclopaedia. 
See  Plague,  Fever,  Scrofula,  and  Measles. 

BUBON,  in  Botany,  (Bov/Swrioii  Hippoc.  and  Diofeor, 
from  jSouS’ctiv,  the  groin,  or  a tumour  to  which  that  part  is 
liable,  and  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  cure).  Linn.  gen. 

Reich.  380.  Schreb.  482.  Willden.  546.  Gsert.  12. 
Tab.  23.  fig,  2.  La  Marck,  PI.  194.  Juff.  221.  Venteiiat 
vol.  iii.  p.  19.  Ciafs  and  order,  pentandria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
umlellata,  Linn,  umbellifene,  Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal,  Umbel  univerfal,  of  about  ten  rays,  the 
middle  ones  ihorter;  partial,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rays. 
Involucre  univerfal,  of  five  leaves  or  more.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late-acuminate, fpreading,  equal,  much  fhorter  than  the 
umbel,  permanent ; partial  with  rather  more  leaves,  of  the 
fame  fhape,  as  long  as  the  partial  umbel.  Perianth  proper, 
fcarcely  vifible.  Flovccrs  all  fertile,  forming  an  uniform 
umbel.  Cor.  petals  five,  lanceolate,  inflefted.  fila- 

ments five,  fimple,  as  long  as  the  petals,  anthers  fimple.  Fiji. 
germ  ovate,  inferior  ; ftyles  two,  briftle-fhaped,  permanent, 
fcarcely  the  length  of  the  corol,  fpreading  and  refledfed  ; 
ftigmas  obtufe.  Pericarp,  none  ; fruit  divding  into  two* 
crowmed.  Seeds  two,  ovate,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the 
other,  ftriated. 

Eff.  Char,  Fruit  ovate,  ftriated. 

Species,  i.  B.  macedonicum,  Macedonian  parfley.  Linn, 
Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Blackwell,  Tab.  382.  Gsert.  frudl.  r.  102. 
Apium  Macedonicum.  Bauh.  Pin.  154.  Tcurn. 305.  Ray. 
hift.  463.  N°  4.  Petrofelinum  Macedonicum,  Lob.  le.  708. 
Dod.  Pempt.  697.  Gert.  8154.  2.  f.  i.  emac.  ioi6.  f.  2. 
Paik.  924.  I.  “Leaflets  rhomb-ovate,  deeply  toothed; 
teeth  acuminate  ; umbels  very  numerous  ; feeds  rough  with 
hairs.”  Biennial  in  its  native  climate,  but  in  England  it 
feldom  flowers  till  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  then  dies. 
Stem  a foot  and  a half,  or  two  feet  high,  cylindrical,  with 
numerous  pubefeent,  whitilh  branches.  Leaves  fmooth, 
pale  green,  refembling  thofe  of  parfley,  but  with  pubefeent 
petioles  j thofe  from  the  root  growing  almoft  horizontally, 
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fpreadirg  near  tfie  furPace  of  the  prounJ.  Utnlels  terminat- 
ing, the  f^cm  and  branches  fmall,  whitifli : pi-d\inclea  and 
leaves  of  the  inv'^lncre  pnbefccnt.  Miher  and  La  March. 

ovate-acuminate,  of  a bay  brown  colour  ; convex,  ftri- 
ated  their  v/hole  hngth  with  five  elevated  lines,  and  befet 
with  hoary  hairs,  on  one  fide  ; flat  or  flightlv  concave  on 
the  other.  Na’ive  of  frreece  and  Barbary.  Its  feeds  have 
a pleafant  aroma'ic  talle  and  fmell,  and  are  cileemed  diure- 
tic, emnnenagoyue,  and  carminative.  They  are  an  ingredi- 
ent in ’’’’heriacn.  2.Y),  Galhanum.  Lovage-lcaved  Bubon, 
Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Ji'couin.  horc  3.  2J.  tab.  36.  Berg, 
cap.  yy.  Woodville  M“d.  Bot.  v.  i.  tab.  12.  Oreofelinum, 
Afric.  Toum.  3 19,  Anifnm  Africanum  Pink.  Phyt.  tab. 
12.  tiiT.  2.  Morif,  hift.  3.  p.  297.  Ferula  Ray.  Sup.  252. 
“ Leaflets  ovate-wedge-fliaped,  acute,  finely  ferrated;  um- 
bels few  5 feeds  fmooth  ; idem  flirubby,  glaucous.”  An 
evergreen  (hrub  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Stem  cylindri- 
cal, ioi  ted.  lr»’ooth,  covered  with  a glaucous  exudation, 
which  comes  off  when  handled  ; towards  the  bottom,  woody 
and  naked  ; towards  the  top,  fending  off  leaves  and  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  bipinriat-,  fmooth,  of  a pale  green  colour, 
inclining  to  glancons.  Umbels  terminal  from  the  ftem,  and 
pendant  branches ; leaflets  of  the  general  involucrum,  about 
twelve,  lanceolate,  membranous,  and  bent  downwards ; of 
the  partial  One  fix,  fpreading.  Flowers  greenifh  yel- 

low. Seeds  fmooth,  marked  with  three  elevated  lines, 
Without  a membranous  wdng.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1396.  It  is  from  this 
plant,  that  the  drug  called  gaibanum  is  faid  by  Linnseus  to 
be  obtained.  Linnaeus  afferts  this  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
kenet,  and  has  been  followed  by  rhe  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  medical  colleges.  But  Herman,  who  was  an  in- 
telligent phyfician,  and  pradlifed  many  years  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  infpifTated  juice  of  feveral  kindred  plants  is  brought  to 
Europe,  anri  vended  under  the  fame  name.  Gaibanum  is 
commonly  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  in 
large,  foftifh,  duftile,  pale  coloured  maffes,  which  by  age 
acquire  a brownifli-yellow  appearance  ; thefe  are  intermixed 
with  diftindl  white  grumes  or  tears,  which  are  accounted 
the  bell  part  of  themafs;  but  the  feparate  hard  tears  are 
externally  of  a ferruginous  colour,  and  always  preferred  to 
the  mafs  itlelf.  It  has  a ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a 
warm  bitterifh  acrid  tafte.  Like  other  gum.my  rtfins,  it 
unites  with  water  by  trituration  into  a milky  liquor,  but 
doesxnot  perfefUy  diffolve  in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.  Rec- 
tifieef  Ipirit  takes  up  a greater  quantity,  but  not  the  whole. 
A mixture  o‘  two  parts  of  reilified  fpirit,  and  one  of  water, 
diffolves  all  but  the  impurities.  Medically  confidered,  it 
may  be  faid  to  hold  a middle  rank  between  afafetida  and 
ammoniac;  but  it  is  much  lefs  fetid  than  the  former,  and 
is  therefore  accounted  lefs  antifpafmodic,  nor  is  it  fuppofed 
to  have  expeflorant  powers  equal  to  thofe  of  the  latter;  it 
has  the  credit,  however,  of  being  more  ufeful  in  hyfterical 
diforders,  and  of  promoting,  and  correfting  various  fecre- 
tions  and  uterine  evacuations.  It  has  been  applied  exter- 
nally to  expedite  the  fuppuration  of  inflammatory  and  indo- 
lent tumours,  and  as  a warm  ftimulating  plafter.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pilu'as  e gummi,  the  emplaftrum  lithargyri 
ettm  gumm’,  of  the  London  pharm.  and  in  the  empl.  ad  cla- 
vos  pedum  of  the  Edin.  Miller,  La  Marck,  and  Woodville. 
3.  B.  Itevigatum.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  332.  “ Leaflets  lanceo- 
late, very  obtufely  and  obfoletely  crenate ; feeds  fmOoth  ; 
fiem  Ihrubby.”  A native  of  the  Cape;  introduced  into 
England  by  Mi.  Maflbn,  1774-  4*  gummiferum.  Linn. 
Spec.  Ferula  Africana  galbanifera  folio  myrrhiJis  Comm, 
hort.  2.  jp.  1 15.  t.  38.  “ Leaflets  gaflied,  acuisinate  j the 


lower  ones  broader;  feeds  fmooth  5 ftem  fltrubby,’*  flearly 
allied  to  B.  gaibanum,  A native  of  the  Cape,  cultivated  by 
Miller  in  173I.  3'  rlg'idius.  Linn.  Hcrt.  Clif.  95.  (Fe- 

rula durior  Bocc.  muf.  3.  p.  84.  t.  76.  Bar',  rar.  t.  77), 
“ Leaflets  linear.”  A low  perennial  plant  witli  the  habit 
of  a fmall  ferula.  Stem  about  a foot  and  a half  high,  cylin- 
drical, ftriated,  but  liitle  branched.  Lower  leaves  large, 
tripinnate  ; leaflets  linear,  ftiff  and  ftiort.  Flowers  yellow, 
in  loofe  umbels.  A native  of  Sicily. 

P ropagaUon  and  Culture. — B.  vmcedonlcum  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  fown  in  light  fandy  earth,  either  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, or  in  April ; if  the  ftafon  prove  hot  and  dry,  the 
ground  ihould  be  fliadid  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  fre- 
quently watered.  In  the  beginning  of  Oflober,  the'  plants 
fhould  be  tranfplantcd  into  a warm  dry  border,  and  a few  of 
them  put  into  pots  to  be  fheltered  under  a frame,  in  cafe  the 
winter  be  fevere.  The  feeds  of  gaibanum  and  gummiferum 
fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  as  foon 
as  they  arrive.  If  it  be  in  autumn,  they  fhould  be  kept 
during  the  winter,  in  a bed  of  tanners’  bark,  where  the  heat 
is  gone.  In  fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  April, 
fhould  be  carefully  traniplanted  into  frefh  pots  filled  with 
the  fame  kind  of  earth.  After  having  remained  in  the  bark 
till  they  have  taken  root,  they  fliould  be  gradually  enured 
to  the  open  air,  and  may  be  placed  in  June  with  other  exotic 
plants  in  a fheltered  fituition.  In  winter,  they  mull  be  kept 
in  a green-houfe,  where  they  fliould  have  but  little  water. 
Miller’s  Didl. 

Bubon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  ia 
Cabaliia,  over  agait.fl  Caria.  This  city,  according  to  Pliny, 
(1.  V.  c.  27.)  was  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Cibyra, 
and  had,  with  this,  and  two  other  cities,  formed  a Uague, 
offenfiveand  defenfive,  called  the'Meague  of  the  four  cities.” 
When  the  prmtor  Murena,  in  the  year  of  Rome  670,  dif- 
membered  the  ftate  of  Cibyra,  the  town  of  Bubon  was  an- 
nexed to  Lycia.  According  to  Steph.  Byz.  this  town, 
and  alfo  that  of  ” Balbufo,”  derived  their  names  from  the 
pirates  who  founded  them. 

BUBONIUM,  in  Botany,  Tabern.  SeelNULA  Salicina. 

BUBONIUS,  Lapis,  in  Natural H'ljlory,  a figured  Hone, 
in  fhape  refcmbling  an  owl’s  head,  of  a flinty  fubftance,  black 
within  and  cineritious  without:  it  was  thus  denominated  by 
£)r.  Piott,  having  not  before  been  named  by  naturalifts. 
Piott’s  Oxford,  ch.v.  § 45. 

BUBONOCELE,  in  Surgery,  is  a tumour  in  the  groin^ 
formed  by  the  protrufion  of  the  inteftines,  or  omentumj 
through  the  openings  defigned  for  the  paffage  ©f  the  fperma- 
tic  cord,  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 

It  appears  firft  in  the  groin,  at  an  aperture,  fituated  mid- 
way between  the  fymphyfis  pubis  and  fuperior  fpinous  pro- 
cefs  of  the  ilium,  and  which  may  be  properly  called  the 
fuperior  abdominal  ring,  and  then  palling  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards,  it  emerges  at  the  inferior  abdominal 
ring  in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  and 
appears  within  the  ferotum.  Whilft  placed  in  the  groin, 
furgeons  ufuallycall  it  the  inguinal  hernia,  and  when  it  has 
extended  into  the  ferotum,  it  is  termed  fcrotal  hernia.  The 
protruded  parts  are  contained  in  a fac  formed  by  the  perito- 
naeum ; and  whilft  the  tumour  remains  in  the  groin,  it  is 
placed  under  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle;  but 
when  it  defeends  into  the  ferotum,  it  is  covered,  both  by  a 
fafeia  given  off  by  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  and  by  the 
cremafter.  The  fpermatic  cord  ufually  paffes  behind  the 
fac,  through  its  whole  courfe,  but  it  has  been  found  in  fome 
inftarices  divided  by  it,  and  in  others  palling  before  the  tu- 
mour. The  cpigaftric  artery  is  placed  near  the  mouth  ef  the 
fac,  fotttetimes  on  the  inner,  but  raoft  frequently  on  its 
4 outet 
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CBter  fide.  This  hernia  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  other  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fcrotum,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confound- 
ed, by  the  following  marks: 

I.  By  irs  dilating  under  coughing.  2.  By  its  difappear- 
ing  in  the  recumbent,  and  re-appearing  in  the  ereft  poftures. 
3.  By  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  from  the  groin  to 
the  fcrotum.  4.  From  its  feel,  which  is  irregular,  and 
doughy,  where  omentum  is  contained,  but  elaftic  and  regu- 
lar, if  it  contains  inteftine  ; and  where  the  inteftines  return 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  recedes  with  a guggling 
noife. 

The  inguinal  hernia  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  (ide,  probably,  becaufe  cur  ftrongeft  exertions  are 
made  on  that  fide  ; and  the  inguinal  hernia  in  the  male  is 
more  frequent  than  any  other  fpecies,  on  account  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  abdominal  rings. 

This  hernia  exifts  in  the  three  following  ftates : 

I.  Reducible,  where  the  parts  can  be  returned  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  2.  Irreducible,  when  they  cannot  be 
returned.  3.  Strangulated,  when  they  are  inflamed  and  ob- 
ftrufted  by  the  effefts  of  prefTure. 

In  the  reducible  flate,  a fteel  trufs  mull  be  applied,  the  pad 
of  which  (hould  p efs  upon  the  upper  abdominal  aperture  ; 
for  the  objcfl  in  wearing  it  is  to  ciofe  the  communication 
between  the  hernial  fac,  and  the  abdomen,  by  adhefion, 
which  can  only  be  tffedled  by  the  prefTure  being  applied  up- 
on the  mouth  of  the  fac.  TrufTes  are  faulty  in  this  refpedl, 
being  made  to  prefs  upon  the  pubis,  inftead  of  midway  be- 
tween the  pubis  and  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium.  A dou- 
ble trufs  is  required  if  there  are  two  hernim;  the  conftrudlion 
of  which  differs  from  the  others,  in  having  two  pads  inftead 
of  one. 

When  irreducible,  it  grows  to  an  enormous  fize,  the  fcro- 
tum often  becomes  difeafed,  and  the  perfon  is  always  liable 
to  accidents.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  that  fome  means 
fhould  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  increafe.  If  it  is  an  omen- 
tal hernia,  a fteel  trufs  may  be  fafely  worn,  which  will  pre- 
vent any  further  protrufion;  but  if  it  is  inteftinal,  a bag- 
trufs  fhould  be  applied,  w'hich  ought  to  lace  on  its  fore  part, 
and  thus,  by  preferving  a conftant  prelTure  upon  the  part, 
any  increafe  of  the  tumour  is  prevented,  and  even  its  fize  will 
gradually  diminifli. 

The  ftrangulated  ftate  is  produced  by  the  prefTure,  either 
of  the  abdominal  ring,  of  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  fac,  of 
the  edges  of  the  aperture  furrounding  the  mouth  of  the  fac, 
or  by  a cord  formed  by  adhefion  within  the  fac,  which  be- 
comes entwined  around  the  inteftine. 

Whatever  is  the  caufe,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  liberate 
the  part  from  prefTure,  or  the  perTon  cannot  long  fur- 
vive. 

For  this  purpofe,  it  is  proper  to  put  the  patient  in  a 
fupine  pofition,  with  the  body  a little  bent,  and  the  thighs 
raifed  to  a right  angle  with  the  Ipine,  To  as  to  relax  the  rings 
through  which  the  hernia  has  paffed.  The  furgeon  then 
embracing  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  with  his  right  hand, 
and  applying  the  fingers  of  the  other  oppofite  the  orifice  of 
the  fac,  kneads  the  fweiling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
If  this  plan,  after  a trial  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  does  not 
fucceed,  the  patient  fhould  be  bled  copioufly,  and  put  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  when  faint  from  the  operation  of  both  thefe 
caufes,  another  attempt  to  return  the  tumour  is  to  be  made. 
If  this  is  unfuccefsful,  a tobacco  clyfter  compofed  of  half  a 
drachm  of  tobacco,  infufed  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  is  to 
be  injeAed,  and  after  fome  minutes  fhould  be  repeated,  if 
the  firft  has  produced  but  little  effeft  in  exciting  naufea  and 
fainting.  Another,  and  often  fuccefsful  mode  of  attempt- 
ing the  reduftion,  is  by  the  application  of  ice  inclofed  in  a 


bladder,  and  laid  on  the  part ; but  if  the  abdomen  Is  for* 
upon  prefTure,  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  any  of  thefe  trials, 
but  an  operation  to  liberate  the  bowels  fhould  be  immedi- 
ately performed,  in  the  follov.-iag  manner:  the  patient  is 
to  be  placed  on  a table  three  feet  fix  inches  in  height,  the 
body  to  be  horizontal,  and  the  legs  hanging  from  the  knees 
over  the  table,  and  the  furgeon,  Handing  between  them, 
makes  an  incifion  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  through, 
the  flein,  and  then  fucceffively  and  cautioufly,  through  the 
fafeia  and  cremafler  mufcle,  and  this  expofe.s  the  furface  of 
the  hernial  fac.  This  being  pinched  up  between  the  fingers, 
is  to  be  opened  by  a very  imall  incifion,  and  a diredlor  be- 
ing introduced,  the  fac  is  to  be  cut  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  in  the  oblique  mufcle  to  its  lower  part.  The 
intertine  or  omentum  is  thus  expofed,  and  a fmail  quantity 
of  fluid  generally  efcapes.  The  finger  is  then  to  be  paffed 
into  the  fac  towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  feat  of  the  llric- 
ture  examined.  If  the  ftriflure  is  at  the  abdominal  ring, 
the  probe-pointed  biftory  fliould  be  paffed  between  the  fac 
and  the  ring,  and  the  latter  only  cut  in  the  direftion  of  the 
tumour,  and  no  danger  whatever  refulta  from  doing  this. 
And,  if  the  ftrifture  arifes  from  the  prefTure  of  the  parts 
forming  the  upper  aperture,  the  knife  is  Hill  to  be  paffed  in 
the  fame  direftion  as  before,  but  further  under  the  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique,  and  the  upper  part  of  this  aperture  is 
to  be  cut  in  the  fame  diredlion  as  the  former.  But  when 
the  mouth  of  the  fac  itfeif  girts  the  contents,  it  muft  be  di- 
vided as  follows  : The  finger  is  to  be  thruft  within  the  fac 
to  the  ftrifture,  and  then  the  probe-pointed  billory  carried 
along  the  middle  of  the  finger  is  infinuated  within  the  llric- 
ture,  which  is  to  be  cut  upwards  or  forwards  at  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  htrnial  fac.  The  epigaftric  artery 
has  been  found  on  either  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  fac,  but  it 
is  never  fituated  on  its  anterior  part,  and  this,  therefore,  is  the 
part  which  fhould  always  be  cut. 

When  a band  is  entwined  around  the  inteftine,  or  omen- 
tum it  is  eafily  feen,  aud  as  readily  divided. 

The  ftrifture  being  divided,  and  the  inteftine  or  omentum 
being  found  free  from  mortification,  they  are  to  be  returned 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  fmall  portions,  and  by  gen- 
tle prefTure;  but  if  the  quantity  of  omentum  is  large,  a por- 
tion of  it  fliould  be  cut  away,  and  ligatures  applied  upon  the 
divided  veffels. 

When  the  hernia  is  very  large,  and  has  been  long  irre- 
ducible, it  is  r ght  to  divide  the  ftridure  at  the  abdomi- 
nal ring,  (whicn  is  in  a large  hernia  the  ufual  feat  of  the 
ftridlure)  without  opening  the  hernial  fac.  The  incifion  for 
this  purpofe  is  to  be  made  through  the  flein,  over  the  neck 
of  the  tumour,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  ring  and  the  fafeia,  which 
it  fends  off : an  opening  is  to  be  m.ide  through  the  fafeia, 
and  a dirrftor  paffed  under  the  abdominal  ring,  which  be- 
ing divided,  the  contents  of  the  tumour  will  be  liberated  from 
prefTure. 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  is  fo  fmall  as  to  extend  no  further 
than  the  upper  part  of  the  fcrotum,  the  operation  is  to  be 
begun  mid-way  between  the  pubis  and  the  ilium  over  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  incifion  cairied  as  far  as  the  hernia  extends. 
The  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle  which  is  expofed 
by  the  divifion  of  the  fldn,  is  next  to  be  cut  through,  and  the 
hernial  fac  being  then  feen,  is  to  be  opened  in  a very  cau- 
tious manner.  The  ftridlure  which  is  fituated,  either  m the 
fac  itfeif,  or  occaiioned  by  the  edges  of  the  upper  ring,  is 
then  to  be  cut  in  a direftion  parallel  with  the  linea  alba. 

The  inguinal  hernia  in  the  female  is  not  fo  frequent  an  oc- 
currence as  in  the  male,  becaufe  the  abdominal  rings  are  lefs. 
It  paffes  through  the  fame  apertures  as  in  the  male,  and 
when  large,  extends  itfeif  into  the  labium  pudendi.  It  requires 
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the  fame  trufs  In  the  reducible  ftate,  as  that  worn  by  the 
male,  and  when  Rrangulated,  it  demands  the  fame  means 
for  reduaion.  If  the  operation  is  required,  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner.  An  incifion  is  to  be  made 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  to  the  lower,  and  along 
its  middle,  and  when  the  fldn  is  thus  divided,  a fafeia  is 
expofed  which  covers  the  fac,  which  being  next  cut  through, 
the  fac  becomes  expofed,  and  is  to  be  carefully  opened,  and 
the  ftriaure  felt  for.  If  it  is  fituated  at  the  ring  of  the 
oblique  miifcle,  the  probe-pointed  biftory  mult  be  paffed  be- 
tween the  fac  and  the  ring,  and  the  ring  cut  upward  j but 

if  the  ftriaure  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  fac,  the  biftory  is  to 
be  palled  within  the  fac,  ^and  the  ftriaure  is  to  be  divided 
at  tlie  anterior  and  middle  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  hernial 
fac. 

BUBROMA,  in  Botany,  (from  an  ox,  and 
food,)  Sch>-eb.  I2t6.  Willden.  1389.  Martyn’s  Miller. 
(Guazuma  Juff.  276.  Ventenat  ,3.  196.  La  March,  Bofe.) 
Clafs  and  order,  polyadelphui  chcltcatulria.  Nat.  Ord.  colum- 
nifera,  L’.nn.  Mal=uacea,  Jn{f. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal  perianth  three-leaved  ; leaves  ovate, 
concave,  acute,  refleaed,  deciduous ; two  a little  larger. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  concave  or  hollowed,  in  the  Ihape  of  a 
pouch  at  their  bafe,  lengthened  at  their  fummit  into  a long 
bifid  awn,  inferred  into  the  neaary  at  the  bafe.  NeBary  a 
bell  fhaped  pitcher,  divided  into  five  equal,  lanceolate,  fharp, 
minute,  upright  fegments,  fpreading  a little  at  the  tip. 
Siam.  Filaments  five,  filiform,  upright,  bent  outwards  at 
the  tip,  outwardly  faftened  to  the  nedtary,  and  alternate 
with  its  fegments,  irifid  at  the  tip  ; anthers  three_  on  each 
filament,  two  at  the  tip  on  each  fide,  the  third  a little  low- 
er, each  placed  on  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  filament  \ the 
cells  margined.  Py}.  germ  fuperior,  roundifh,  hifpid  ; ftyle 
filiform,  about  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  fimple, 
bearded,  but  not  divided.  Pericarp,  capfnle,  (Drupe,  La 
Marck)  fubglobular,  woody,  muricated  all  round  with 
club-fhaped  tubercles,  punched  with  a tenfold  feries  of  fmall 
tranfveife  holes,  five  celled,  valvelefs,  not  opening ; parti- 
tions woody-fibrous  j cells  covered  on  the  infide  with  a thin 
membrane.  Seeds  numerous,  angular,  almoft  reniform,  at- 
tached in  a double  row  in  each  cell  to  the  com.mon  central 
receptacle. 

Obf.  Juflieu,  Ventenat,  La  Marck  and  Bofe.  call  the  five 
fegments  of  the  nedlary,  barren  filaments,  and  deferibe  its 
lower  part  as  a tube  formed  by  the  union  of  all  their  ten 
filaments.  Schreber  fays,  that  the  capfule  is  terminated  by 
a five-rayed  leafy  ftar  ; but  there  is  no  appearance  of  fuch  an 
appendage  in  La  March’s  figure,  nor  is  it  rrientioned  by  any 
other  author.  According  to  Swartz,  the  rind  is  perforated 
like  a fieve,  referring,  doubtlefs,  to  Schreber’s  ten-fold  feries 
of  little  tranfverfe  holes,  improperly  tranftated  by  Mr.  Mar- 
ty n,  dots,  through  which,  we  prefume,  the  ripe  feeds  efcape ; 
and,  if  we  rightly  underhand  Schreber’s  rather  obfeure  de- 
feription,  there  is  one  for  each  feed. 

Eft.  Char.  Perianth  three  leaved.  Petals  five,  lengthened 
into  a bifid  awn.  Anthers  three  on  each  filament.  Stigma 
fimple.  Capfule  muricate,  perforated  with  holes,  five-ctlled, 
valvftefs. 

Species,  B.  Guascuma,  elm-leaved  Bubroma,  or  baftard  ce- 
dar. (Theobroma  Guazuma,  Linn.  hurt.  Cliff.  379.  &c. 
Reichard,  Swartz  obf.  291.  Brown  Jam.  306.  I.)  La 
Marck,  PI.  637.  A tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Trunk 
nearly  the  fize  of  a man’s  body,  covered  with  a dark-brown, 
furrojoed  ba'k.  Branches  extending  near  y horize>ntaIly  ; 
fmaller  ones  leafy,  tomentofe.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, a i’ttle  heart- fhaped,  obtufely  and  unequally  lerrated, 
gloffy,  bright  green  on  their  upper,  and  pale  on  their  under 
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furface,  with  a ftrong  midrib,  and  feveral  tranfverfe  veins ; 
petioles  tomentofe,  a little  thicker  than  the  leaf ; ftipules 
linear-awl-fhaped,  approximating  to  the  branches.  Racemes 
corymbofe,  axillary.  Flowers  fmall,  pale  yellow;  awn  pur- 
plifh.  A native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  In  the  Weft 
Indies  it  is  planted  in  rows  to  make  a fliady  walk.  For 
this  purpofe,  it  is  pollarded  at  the  rainy  fcafon,  when  nine 
or  ten  feet  high  ; within  a month  of  which  operation,  it  is 
covered  with  foliage,  and  forms  a head  more  than  fix  feet  in 
diameter.  As  it  is  liable  to  fuffer  by  the  wind,  its  upper 
branches  are  lopped  every  five  or  fix  years.  Cattle  are  ted 
on  its  leaves  and  fruit  in  dry  feafons,  when  -other  forage  is 
fcarce.  Its  feeds  are  very  mucilaginous,  but  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  The  wood  is  light  and  eafily  wrought,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  coach  panneis.  A decoftion  of  the  inner  baik  is 
very  glutinous,  and  very  like  that  of  the  elm.  It  is  faid  to 
be  excellent  in  the  eiephantiafis,  a diforder  to  which  the  ne- 
groes are  much  fubji  61. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — This  tree  was  cultivated  in 
England  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1739.  La  Maick’s  defeription 
was  formed  from  a living  plant  which  flowered  in  the  ftove 
of  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  about  1788.  The  feeds  mull 
be  fown  in  a hot  bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  be  removed,  fhould  be  put  into  feparate  pots,  and  treat- 
ed in  the  fame  way  as  the  coffee-tree. 

BUBRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  and  diftridl  of  Lorient,  10  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Hennebond. 

BUC,  George,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  antiquarian, 
was  the  defeendant  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  born  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
Majefty’s  privy  chamber,  and  knighted.  The  work  by 
which  he  was  chiefly  d’ftinguiftied  was  his  “ Life  and  Reign 
of  Richard  III.  in  five  books,”  in  which  he  takes  gieat 
pains  to  vindicate  that  prince’s  charafler.  But  in  this  at- 
tempt he  evinces  more  zeal  than  judgment,  and  his  work  is 
a pedantic,  rhetorical  panegyric,  rather  than  a judicious  and 
impartial  biftory.  It  is  printed  in  biftiop  Rennet’s  collec- 
tion of  the  Englifh  Hiftorians,  London  1706 and  1719.  He 
was  alfo  the  author  of  “ The  Third  Univejfitie  of  England; 
or,  a Treatife  of  the  Foundations  of  all  the  Colleges,  ancient 
Schools  of  Privilege,  and  of  Houfesof  Learning  and  Literal 
Arts,  within  and  about  the  moft  famous  Citie  of  London, 
&c.”  written  in  1712,  with  a view  of  fhewing  that  all  the 
arts  and  fciences  are  taught  in  the  metropolis,  and  annexed 
to  the  edition  of  Stow’s  Chronicle  by  E.  Howes,  London, 
1631.  He  compoLd  likewife  a treatife  of  “ The  Art  of 
Revels.”  Camden  reprefents  him  as  a perfon  of  excel* 
lent  learning,  and  acknowledges  obligations  to  him.  Biog. 
Brit. 

BUCA,  in  Conchology,  an  old  name  for  buccinum. 

Euca,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frentani,  fituate  on  the  fea-coaft. 

BUC ANECEPH ALUM,  in  Botany.  Pluk.  See 
Sarracenia. 

BUC  AO,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  in  the  Philippine 
iflands  to  a fpeciesof  fcreech-owl,  whicli  is  the  fize  of  a pea- 
cock. It  is  very  common  in  thole  iflands,  but  wholly  un- 
known to  us.  It  is  a very  beautiful  bird,  but  makes  a hide- 
ous noife  in  the  night. 

BUCARDITES,  or  Bucardita,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  many  authors  to  a Itone  in  fome  degree  rtfemb- 
ling  the  figure  of  an  ox’s  heart.  It  is  ufually  of  the  fub- 
ftarce  of  the  coarfer  ftones,  and  is  no  other  than  a quantity 
of  the  matter  of  fuch  ftone  received  while  moift  into  the 
cavity  of  a large  cockle,  and  thence  affuming  the  figure  of 
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the  infide  of  that  fhel!,  the  deprefuon  of  the  head  of  the 
Cockle,  where  the  car-do  or  hinge  of  this  fhell  is,  makes  a 
long  and  large  dent  in  the  formed  mafs,  which  gives  it  a 
heart-hke  lhape.  Piott  mentions  a bucardltes,  wh'  A he 
found  at  Stretford  in  Stafford ihire,  which  weighed  twenty 
pounds,  though  broken  half-wav,  curioufly  retir'ulated,  with 
a white  fpar-coloured  ftone.  Nat.  Hilt.  Oxf,  chap,  v. 
§ I4';- 

D'UCARDIUM,  in  Conchology,  with  old  authors,  a 
name  applied  to  the  bull's  heart  chama,  Chama  cor  of  Lin- 
nmus  ; and,  in  a more  general  fenfe,  as  a generic  title  for 
all  the  cord'iformes,  or  heart  (hells  in  the  chama,  the  n>emis, 
and  the  area  genera.  Bucardc  of  the  French,  comprehends 
the  fubcordiform  fliclls  of  the  genus  Cardium. 

BUCARELLI,  in  Geography,  a large  bay  on  the  North- 
weft  coaft  of  America,  difcovered  by  D^n  Juan  de  Ayala, 
a Spanifh  navigator  in  1 7 75.  It  was  named  “ The  entrance 
of  Bucarelli,”  by  Don  de  la  Bodega  and  Don  Maurelle,  in 
honour  of  friar  Don  Anthony  Maria  Bucarrelli,  of  Urfua, 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  was  vifued  again  in  1779,  by  two 
frigates  under  the  command  of  Don  Ignace  Arteaga  and 
Dpn  de  la  Bodega,  in  1779.  The  entrance  of  this  bay  is 
fituated,  according  to  the  determinations  of  La  Peroufe  in 
1786,  in  about  136°  15'  W.  long,  from  Paris,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  obfervations  made  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  177S,  of 
the  coafts  near  this  entrance,  very  nearly  227°  E.long.  from 
Greenwich,  or  133^°  W.  from  Paris,  and  in  N.  lat.  55°  15'. 
The  Spanifh  commandant  caufed  a complete  furvey  to  be 
made  of  this  gulf  which  runs  upwards  of  eight  leagues 
inland,  contains  feveral  large  iflands,  and  prefents  in  its 
circumference  ii  fine  harbours,  where  fhips  may  anchor 
with  fafety.  Maurelle  fays,  that  he  does  not  know  a Tingle 
port  in  all  Europe  that  could  be  preferred  to  that  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  was  the  name  they  gave  to  the  port  at  which 
their  frigates  anchored,  and  which  is  fituated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  on  its  eaft  coaft.  Maurelle  rftet  with  but  few 
habitations  in  his  expedition;  feeing  only  one  village,  fituate 
at  the  top  of  a fteep  mountain,  which  could  only  be  afeended 
by  a flight  of  fteps,  or  rather  wooden  ladder,  whence,  if  the 
foot  flipped,  one  muft  fall  down  the  precipice.  Fur  an  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants,  &c.  fee  Cross  Sound. 

BUCAROS.  See  Alca'rrazas. 

BUCCA  Ferrea,  \n  Botany,  Mich.  See  Ruppia. 

BUCCALES  glandulee,  in  Anatomy,  the  m.ucous  glands 
of  the  mouth,  which  are  fituated  beneath  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  cheek.  See  Mouth. 

BUCCANEERS,  or  Bucaneers,  a term  frequent  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  properly  ufed  for  a kind  of  favages  who 
prepare  their  meat  on  a grate  or  hurdle,  made  of  Brafil- 
wood,  placed  in  the  fmoke,  at  a good  height  from  the  fire, 
and  called  luccan.  Whence,  alfo,  the  little  lodges  raifed  for 
the  preparation  of  their  food,  are  called  luccans;  and  the  aiftion 
of  dreffing  it  luccanmg. 

Meat  buccaned  is  faid  to  have  an  excellent  tafte,  the  ver- 
mil  colour  of  a rofe,  and  a charming  fmell ; all  which  it  re- 
tains many  months.  Oexemelia,  from  whom  w’e  have  this, 
adds,  that  the  neighbouring  people  fend  their  fick  hither ; 
that,  by  eating  their  buccaned  meat,  they  , may  be  re- 
covered. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  referred  to  the  people  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  who  ufed  to  cut  their  prifoners  of  war  in 
pieces,  and  lay  them  on  hurdles  with  fire  miderneath,  which 
they  call  huccaning,  i.  e.  roafting  and  fmoaking  together ; 
hence  our  buccaneers  took  both  their  name,  and  their  cuftom ; 
with  this  difference,  that  what  the  former  did  to  men,  tbefe 
did  to  animals  caught  in  hunting. 

The  Spaniards,  Savary  tells  us,  called  the  buccaneers  in 
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their  territories  TO/rWcirej-,  that  is,  h'dkrs , and  monferos,  {hit 
is,  hunters  : the  Enghfh  call  theirs,  cow-lvlers. 

The  buccaneers  are  of  two  diftina  prohffions  : the  one 
only  hunt  bulls  for  their  fleins  ; the  other  beafts  for  their 
' flefl). 

The  art  of  Oexemeh'a  deferibes  thus : the  beaft 

being  flaid,  and  the  bones  ftripped  out,  the  fiefh  is  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  length  of  the  arm,.and  faked,  and  the  next  day 
laid  on  the  buccan  ; which  confifts  of  twenty  or  thirty  bars 
laid  acrofs,  halt  a foot  from  each  other  ; under  this  they  raife 
a thick  fmoke,  adding  the  ikin  and  bones  of  the  beaft,  to 
heightcH  it. 

This  is  found  vaflly  better  than  any  firr.ple  fuel : becauTe 
the  volatile  falts  of  thofe  parts  are  by  this  means  communi- 
cated to  the  fl  fli,  and  give  it  fuch  a relilh,  as  that,  after  a 
little  of  this  huccaning,  the  niceft  palate  will  eat  it  without 
further  preparation. 

Buccaneers  are  ufually  confounded  with  freebooters,  from 
whom,  in  ftriftnefis,  they  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Hifpanioia,  and  the  other  Car  bbe^ 
iflands,  after  their  conqueft  by  the  Europeans,  confifted  of 
four  ranks  or  orders  of  perfons,  viz.  buccaneers,  or  hnVi-hmX.- 
ers,  who  fcoured  the  woods  ; freebooters,  who  fcoured  the 
fcas  as  pirates  ; hujbandmen,  who  tilled  the  lands  ; and  flaves. 
Of  thefe  the  two  firft  dittinguifhtd  themfelves  moft  by  their 
military  difpofition,  and  the  ravages  they  made,  cfpecially 
among  the  Spaniards. 

The  name  is  particularly  given  to  the  French  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  whofe  foie  empl.yment  is  to 
hunt  bulls  or  wild  b >ars  ; in  order  to  fell  the  hides  of  the 
former,  and  the  flefh  of  the  latter.  The  French  buccaneers 
packed  their  hides  in  bundles,  which  they  called  loads,  ard 
which  confifted  of  thofe  of  full-grown  bulls,  of  young  bul- 
locks, and  of  cows.  Each  load  was  formerly  fo'd  for  about 
fix  pieces  of  eight  rials  ; the  French  co  ns  not  being  current 
in  the  ifland  of  St,  Domingo.  The  boar  meat,  prtvioufljr 
feafoned,  was  alfo  fold  by  the  bundle  or  pack,  weighing 
commonly  60  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  fight  per 
pack.  It  was  packed  up  in  palmetto  leaves,  the  weight  of 
which  was  dedufled ; fo  that  each  pack  contained  6olbs.  of 
buccaned  meat.  Thefe  buccaneers  had  alfo  a great  trade  in 
the  lard  of  boars,  which  they  melted  and  depofited  in  large 
pots,  which  they  called  “ potiches.”  This  lard,  which  is 
called  manlegua,  is  alfo  fold  for  about  eight  pieces  of  eight 
per  pot. 

Of  this  article  there  were  a great  confumption  and  trade 
in  the  French  fettlements  of  the  iflands  of  St.  Domingo,  and. 
in  thofe  of  Tortuga  ; befide  which  they  fenc  great  quantities 
of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into  the  continent  of 
French  America.  There  was  alfo  a great  deal  of  it  fo.d  for 
the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the  fti’ps  tfat  came  from  France 
for  trad^^g,  or  v/hich  the  privateers  of  Tortuga  fitted  out 
for  cru’zing  againll  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniard.s  alio, 
who  had  their  buccaneers,  under  the  appellation  of  ‘‘inata. 
dores,”  or  “ monteros,”  ard  who  were  employed  in  bull- 
hunting, prepared  their  hides  after  the  manner  of  the  French  ; 
and  tbefe  hides  found  a ready  maikct  at  the  Havannah,  a 
famous  harbour  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  From  hence  th.y 
were  brought  by  the  flora  and  Galleons,  which  touched  at 
this  port,  in  their  return  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello, 
to  Spain,  and  under  the  denomination  of  Havannah  hides, 
were  efteemed  the  beftof  any  that  were  brought  from  Ame- 
rica to  Spain. 

Sometimes  the  word  buccaneer  fienines  alfo  thofe  famous 
adventurers  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  who  joined  toge- 
ther to  make  war  againft  the  Spaniards  in  America ; and, 
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iirder  tliat  name,  tbeir  biftory  bas  been  publifhcd  in  the  year 
l6S6,  by  Alexander  Oliver  Otxenielia. 

Thefe  adventurers  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  fmall  ifland 
of  Tortujra,  as  early  as  the  year  16^2,  and  found  little  dif- 
ficulty, after  havinsi  excluded  the  Spaniards,  and  forlified 
themfelves  in  this  ifluid,  in  ellablifhing  tbemfelves  on  the 
northern  cnalt  of  Hifpaniola.  Tliey  at  firfl  fubiided  chiefly 
by  the  hunting  of  wild  cattle.  Part  of  the  beef  they  ate 
frefh.  and  part  they  dried  ; and  the  hides  they  fold  to  the 
mailers  of  luch  veffels  as  came  upon  the  coaft,  and  who 
furnifiied  them,  in  return,  with  cloaths,  liquors,  fire  arms, 
powder  and  fhot.  Their  tlrefs  confi lied  of  a fhirt  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  animals  they  had  flain  ; a pair  of  dirty 
trowfers  ; a leathern  girdle,  from  which  hung  a flrort  fabre, 
and  fome  Dutch  knives ; a hat  without  any  rim,  except  a 
flap  before,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pull  it  off;  and  fhoes 
made  of  raw  hides;  but  they  wore  no  ftockings.  When 
the  wild  cattle  became  fcarce,  thefe  buccaneers  were  under 
a neceffity  of  turning  their  indultry  to  other  objcdls.  The 
more  fober-minded  among  them  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  which  abundantly  requited  their  toil;  while 
thofe  of  a bold  and  relllefs  difpofition  affociated  themfelves 
with  pirates  and  outlaws  of  all  nations,  and  formed  the  moft 
terrible  band  of  ravagers  that  ever  infefted  the  ocean.  To 
thefe  ravagers,  however,  rendered  famous  by  their  courage 
and  their  crimes,  France  and  England  are  indebted,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  the  profperity  of  their  fettkments  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

Thefe  piratical  buccaneers,  affuming  the  name  of  the 

Brothers  of  the  coaft,”  formed  themfelves  into  fmall  clans 
or  focielies ; and  made  their  excurfions  in  open  boats,  each 
of  which  generally  contained  between  20  and  30  men,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  intemperature  of  the  climate,  and  encountering 
alternately  the  burning  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  chilling 
damps  of  the  night.  The  natural  inconveniences,  connefted 
with  this  mode  of  life,  were  augmented  by  others  arifihg 
from  their  licentious  difpofition.  A love  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, by  which  they  were  adluated  to  a degree  of 
frenzy,  in  common  with  other  favages,  rendered  the  bucca- 
neers averfe  from  all  reftraints  which  civilized  men  impofe 
upon  themfelves  for  their  common  happinefs  ; and  as  the  au- 
thority, which  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain,  was 
chiefly  reftridled  to  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the 
greateft  diforder.  Like  favages,  having  no  apprehenfion  of 
want,  and  taking  no  care  to  guard  againft  famine  by  pru- 
dent economy,  they  were  frequently  expofed  to  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  hunger  and  thirll.  But  deriving,  even  from 
their  diftrcffes,  a kind  of  courage  that  defied  all  danger,  they 
were  tranfported  with  an  aftonifhing  degree  of  enthufiafm 
whenever  they  faw  a fail.  On  the  mode  of  attack  they 
fcldom  deliberated,  but  it  was  their  cuftom  to  board  the 
(hips  that  fell  in  their  way  as  foon  as  poffible.  Thefmallnefs 
of  their  own  vcfl’els,  and  their  dexterity  in  managing  them, 
preferved  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  prefented 
only  to  the  broadfide  of  a Ihip  their  flendcr  prows,  filled 
with  expert  markf  r.er,  who  fired  at  the  port-holes  of  the 
enemy  with  fuch  exatlnefs,  as  to  confound  the  moft  ex- 
perienced gunners.  And  when  they  could  fix  their  grappling 
tackle,  the  largeft  trading  veffrls  generally  were  obliged  to 
ftrike.  In  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity,  they  attacked  the  fhips 
of  every  nation  ; but  tliofe  belonging  to  Spain  were  affailed  as 
the  principal  objtdls  of  their  piracy.  They  thought,  that 
the  crurlties,  which  the  Spaniards  had  exercifed  on  the  na- 
tives of  the  New  World,  furnifhed  a fiifficient  apology  for  any 
violence  that  could  be  committed  againft  them  ; nor  did  they 
ever  embark  cn  any  expedition  without  publicly  praying  to 
iieavcn  for  fucctfs,  nor  return  loaded  with  booty  without 


folemnly  returning  thanks  to  God  for  their  good  fortune. 
This  booty  was  originally  carried  to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga, 
the  common  rendezvous  of  the  buccaneers,  and  at  firft  their 
only  place  of  Lftty  ; but  afterwards  the  French  went  to 
fome  of  the  ports  of  Flifpaniola,  where  they  had  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  defiance  af  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Englilh  to 
thofe  of  Jamaica,  where  they  could  difpofe  of  their  prizes 
to  greater  advantage,  and  lav  out  their  money  more  to  their 
own  Ltisfaiffion,  either  in  bufliufs  or  in  pieafure.  Before  the 
dittribution  of  the  fpoil,  each  adventurer,  holding  up  his 
hand,  protefted  that  he  had  fecreted  no  part  of  what  he  had 
taken  ; and  if  any  one  was  convifted  of  perjury,  which  fel- 
dem  occurred,  he  .was  puniflied  by  being  expelled  the  com- 
munity, and  by  being  left,  at  the  firft  opportunity,  on  fome 
defert  ifland,  as  a wretch  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety,  even 
among  the  deftroyers  of  their  fpecies. 

After  having  provided  for  the  fick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
maimed,  and  after  having  fettled  their  refpedlive  (hares,  and 
diftributed  fuch  as  belonged  to  thofe  who  had  no  relations 
or  friends,  in  charity  to  the  poor,  and  to  churches  ; they 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  licentioufnefs.  When  they  were 
afleed,  why  they  diffipated  fo  heedltfsly  and  rapidly  the  fpoil 
which  they  collefted  with  fo  much  peifonal  danger?  they 
replied,  “ expofed  as  w’e  are  to  a vartfy  of  perils,  our  lives 
are  totally  different  from  thefe  of  other  men.  Why  ffiould 
we,  who  are  alive  to-day,  and  run  the  hazard  of  being  dead 
to-morrow,  think  of  hoarding  ? Studious  only  of  enjoying 
the  prefenthour,  we  never  think  of  that  which  is  to  come.” 
The  fhips  that  failed  from  Europe  to  America  feldom  tempt- 
ed the  avidity  of  the  firft  buccaneers,  as  the  merchandize 
they  carried  could  not  readily  haye  been  fold  in  the  Weft 
Indies  in  thofe  early  times.  But  they  eagerly  w’atchcd  the 
Spanifh  veffels  on  their  return  to  Europe,  when  they  were 
known  to  be  laden  with  treafure.  They  commonly  followed 
the  galleons  and  flota,  tranfporting  the  produce  of  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  as  far  as  the  channel  of  Bahama ; and 
if  any  fhip  was  accidentally  feparated  from  the  fleet,  they 
inftantly  befet  her,  and  flie  feldom  efcaped.  And  they  even 
ventured  to  attack  feveral  drips  at  once,  which  were  com- 
monly furrendered,  when  they  came  to  ciofe  quarters  ; for 
the  Spaniards  confidered  them  as  demons,  and  trembled  at 
their  approach.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  who  found  them- 
felves a continual  prey  to  thefe  furious  ravagers,  were  almoft 
reduced  to  defpair  ; they  leffened  the  number  of  their  fhips, 
and  the  colonies  gave  up  their  connexions  with  one  another. 
The  buccaneers  were  thus  emboldened  ; and  inftead  of  cort- 
fining  themfelves  to  thofe  invafions  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments,  which  had  for  their  objtX  a fupply  of  pro.vilions, 
they  determined,  more  efpeCially  as  their  opportunities  of 
making  captures  by  fea  were  dirninifhed,  to  procure  by  land 
that  wealth  which  they  could  not  obtain  on  the  ocean.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  formed  themfelves  into  large  bodies,  and 
plundered  many  of  the  richeft  and  ftrongeft  towns  in  th’e 
New  World.  Maracaybo,  Campeachy,  Vera  Cruz,  Porto 
Bello,  and  Carthagena,  on  this  fide  of  the  continent,  and 
Qjiayaquil,  Panama,  and  many  other  places  on  the  coaftsof 
the  South  Sea,  feverely  fuffered  from  their  depredations. 
In  a word,  the  buccaneers,  the  moft  extraordinary  affocia- 
tion  of  men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  but 
whofe  duration  was  tranlitory,  fubjeXed  to  their  arms,  with- 
out'a regular  fyftem  of  government,  without  laws,  w’ithout 
any  permanent  fubordination,  and  even  without  revenue, 
cities  and  caPcles,  which  had  baffled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  na- 
tional force  ; and  if  conqueft,  not  plunder,  had  been  their  ob- 
jeX,  they  might  have  made  themfelves  matters  of  all  Spanifh 
America. 

Among  the  buccaneers,  who  firft  acquired  diftinXion  in 
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this  mode  of  plundering,  was  Montbara,  a gentleman  of 
Languedoc,  who  conceived  from  his  youth  a violent  anti- 
pathy to  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  enormities  they 
had  committed  in  the  conqiiell  of  the  New  World,  and  who, 
determining  on  retaliation,  embarked  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  on  board  a French  fhip  for  the  Well  In- 
dies, in  order  to  join  thefe  enemies  of  Spain.  An  enthuli- 
afm  which  originated  in  humanity,  at  length  became  the 
fource  of  the  moll  unfeeling  barbarity  ; for  lo  ranch  did  the 
Spaniards  fuller  from  the  fury  of  this  eiuhufiall,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  ‘‘  Exterminator.”  Michael  de 
Bafeo  and  Francis  Lolonois  were  alfo  greatly  renowned  for 
their  exploits  both  by  fea  and  land.  'The  moft  important 
enterprize,  in  which  thele  leaders^  with  eight  velTels  and  660 
afl'cc'atcs,  engaged,  was  that  of  the  gulf  of  Venezuela. 
This  gulf  runs  up  into  the  land  for  about  50  leagues,  and 
communicates,  by  a narro  v ftrait,  with  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caybo.  They  began  (A.D.  1667.)  with  llorming  and 
taking  the  cattle,  called  “ I>a  Barra,”  which  defended  this 
ftrait,  and  putting  to  death  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  250 
men  ; and  they  then  advanced  to  the  city  of  Maracaybo, 
built  on  the  wedern  coaft  of  the  lake,  at  the  didance  of 
about  10  leagues  from  its  month.  But  on  their  arrival,  the 
inhabitants  had  abandoned  it  and  removed  their  mod  valuable 
effedls.  Here  they  fpent  a fortnight  in  debauchery  and 
riot;  fo  that  when  they  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  a town  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lake,  to  which  the  flying  inhabitants 
had  retired,  they  found  it  newly  fortified,  and  after  reducing 
it  at  the  expence  of  much  blood,  they  took  pofleffion  only 
of  an  empty  town.  Exafperated  at  this  fecond  difappoint- 
ment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar ; and  Maracaybo  would 
have  Ihared  the  fame  fate,  if  it  had  not  been  ranfomed.  But 
previoufly  to  this  ranfom,  they  defpoiled  it  of  its  bells, 
images,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  the  churches,  intending,  as 
they  faid,  to  build  a chapel  in  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to 
confecrate  that  part  of  their  fpoil  to  facred  ufes.  But  of  all 
the  buccaneers,  French  or  Euglifh,  no  one  was  fo  uniformly 
fortunate  and  fncctfsful,  or  executed  fo  many  daring  enter- 
prizes,  as  Henry  Morgan,  a native  of  Wales.  While  de 
Bafeo.  Lolonois,  and  their  companions,  were  fquandering, 
at  Tortuga,  thefpoils  they  had  acquired  in  the  gulf  of  Vene- 
zuela, he  failed  from  Jamaica,  to  attack  Porto-Bello  : and  he 
conduced  his  meafures  fo  well,  that  foon  after  his  landing, 
he  furprifed  the  centinels,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
town,  (A.D.  i663,)  before  the  Spaniards  could  put  them- 
felvesinto  a pofture  of  defence.  In  order  to  reduce  the  ci- 
tadel, whither  the  inhabitants  had  conveyed  their  mod  va- 
luable property,  and  the  plate  of  the  churches,  he  recurred  to 
the  following  artful  expedient : he  compelled  the  priefts,  nuns, 
and  other  women,  wiiom  he  had  made  prifoners,  to  plant 
the  fcaling  ladders  againlt  the  wails  of  the  fortrefs,  from  a 
perfuafion  that  the  gallantry  and  fuperftition  of  the  Spaniards 
would  not  fuller  them  to  fire  on  the  objedls  of  their  love  and 
veneration.  In  this  imagination,  however,  he  was  deceived. 
The  Spanilh  governor  ufed  his  utmoll  efforts  to  deftroy 
every  one  chat  approached  the  works ; fo  that  Morgan  was 
reduced  to  the  ■ nec:  ffity  of  carrying  the  place  by  ftorm. 
Having  thus  fucceeded,  he  took  polfellion  of  a vaft  quantity 
of  rich  merchandize,  and  alfo  of  bullion  and  fpecie  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  llerling.  With  this 
booty  M irgan  and  his  affociates  returned  to  Jamaica  ; and 
formed  a new  enterprife  againlt  Maracaybo.  Accordingly 
he  collefted  15  vcffels  and  960  men  ; and  with  this  arma- 
ment (A.  D.  1669,)  entered  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  un- 
obferved,  filenced  ttie  fort  that  defends  the  paffage  to  the 
lake  of  Maracaybo,  and  found  the  town  totally  deferted  ; 
but  he  difeovered  the  chief  citizens,  and  the  greater  part  of 


their  wealth  in  the  neighbouring  woodj.  Fie  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar,  which  was  left  defoiate  ; however,  whilft  he  was 
attempting,  by  the  moft  horrid  cruelties,  to  extort  from  the 
inhabitants  whom  he  had  ieized,  a difeovery  of  their  hidden 
treafures,  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  three  Spaniflt 
men  of  war  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Having  recon- 
noitred the  enemy,  he  confidered  his  co'  dition  as  defperatc. 
Neverthelefs,  he  concealed  his  apprehenfions,  and  fent  a let- 
ter to  the  Spanifii  admiral,  b.iidiv  demanding  a ranfom  for 
the  city  of  Maracaybo.  Trie  anfwer  returned  by  the  admi- 
ral was  refohite  ; infilling  on  his  furrendering  his  booty  and 
prifoners,  with  leave  to  return  to  his  own  country,  or  if  he 
refufed,  announcing  his  fixed  purpofe  of  putting  every  man 
to  the  fword.  Morgan  and  his  affociates  d -liberated  ; and 
they  at  length,  determined  to  rifle  any  confequence  rather 
than  rtfign  their  booty,  which  they  had  gained  with  fo  much 
peril.  As  the  admiral  adhered  to  hi.s  declared  purpofe, 
Morgan  informed  him,  that  if  he  would  not  allow  him  to 
pafs,  he  would  find  means  to  effrdl  his  efcape  without  his 
permiflion.  He  accordingly  divided  the  fpoil,  fo  that  each 
might  have  his  own  portion  of  it  to  defend  ; and  having 
filled  a veffei,  taken  from  the  enemy,  with  combuflibles,  he 
gallantly  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  lake  ; and  having 
burnt  two  of  the  Spanifh  fliips  and  captured  one,  he 
made  a feint  of  difembarking  men,  in  order  t©  attack  the 
fort  by  land,  and  thus  diverted  the  attention  of  the  garrifon, 
whilft.  he  paffed  the  bar  with  his  whole  fleet,  without  receiv- 
ing any  damage.  Morgan,  having  difpofed  of  his  bootv  ac 
Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  put  fo  fea  again  (A.D.  1670,)  with 
a larger  fleet,  and  a more  numerous  body  of  adventurers  j 
and  after  reducing  the  ifl.md  of  St.  Catharine,  fleered  for 
the  river  Chagre,  by  which  he  intended  to  advance  to  Pana- 
ma. At  the  entrance  of  the  river  flo  >d  a ftrong  fortrefs ; 
an  arrow  was  fhot  from  the  bow  of  an  Indian,  and  lodged 
in  the  eye  of  one  of  his  affociates;  but  Morgan  pulling  the 
arrow  from  the  wound,  wrapped  one  of  its  ends  in  tow,  put 
it  into  his  loaded  mufleet,  and  difeharged  it  into  the  fort ; 
and  this  arrow  falling  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houfes, 
which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  were  con- 
llrudted  of  wood,  and  covered  with  ftraw,  fet  fire  to  it, 
and  thus  the  Spaniards  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation.  After  the  death  of  the  governor,  who  bravely 
perifhed  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  at  the  head  of  a few 
refolute  men,  the  place  furrendered  to  the  affiilants.  Mor- 
gan proceeded  up  the  river  to  Graces,  acd  thence  by  land  to 
Panama,  and,  after  feveral  rencounters,  took  quiet  poff.-ilion 
of  it,  and  deliberately  pillaged  it  for  fome  days.  Here  he 
met  with  a fair  captive,  who  inflamed  his  favage  heart  v'-ith 
love  ; and  finding  all  his  felicitations  ineffeiftual,  he  made  a 
forcible  attempt  on  her  perfon.  “ Stop,  niffian,”  fhe  ex- 
claimed wildly,  and  fpringing  from  his  arms  ; “ flop  ! thinkefl 
thou  to  ravifh  from  me  my  honour,  as  thou  haft  wrefted  from 
me  my  fortune  and  my  liberty  ? No  1 be  affured  that  my  foul 
fhali  fooner  be  feparated  from  this  body  and  flie  drew  a 
poniard  from  her  bofom,  which  fhe  would  have  plunged  into 
his  heart,  if  he  had  not  avoided  the  blow.  Enraged  by  this  vi.-- 
tuous  rififtance,  Morgan  threw  the  female  into  a loathfome 
dungeon,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue  her  by  feveritie.s.  But 
his  followers  became  clamorous  on  account  of  his  detention 
of  them  to  no  important  purpofe,  and  conftrained  him  to  re- 
linqnifh  this  amorous  purfnit.  Before  their  return,  the 
booty  was  divided,  and  the  fhare  of  Morgan  himfelf  amount- 
ed to  100  thoufand  pounds  llerling.  This  wealth  he  carried 
to  Jamaica,  and  never  more  engaged  in  any  piratical  enter- 
prize. Some  have  faid  (fee  Edwards’s  H’fl.  of  the  Weil 
Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  i^Q,)  that  king  Charles  II.,  though  ha 
iffued  public  orders  for  the  fuppreflton  of  the  hoftilicks  of  the 
3 h z.-  bucca- 
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buccaneers,  exaifte J and  received  a fhare  of  their  booty  ; and 
tliat  this  circumftance  induced  him  to  manifeil  peculiar  fa- 
vour to  Morgan,  to  receive  him  gracioufly  on  his  vifit  to 
England,  and  to  confer  uoon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. Several  other  expeditions  were  formed  by  the  bi.c- 
caneers  of  the  17th  century,  againft  the  Spaniflr  feUlements. 
Van  Horn,  a nadve  of  Oltend,  who  ferved  almoft  through 
life  among  the  Frencli,  wai  very  aflive  in  his  dtpre’*ations. 
Alfociatieg,  on  one  occafion,  with  1200  other  perfons  of 
the  fame  defcription,  and  manning  a fleet  of  fix  vtflels,  he 
failed  to  Vera  Cr'  z,  and,  favoured  by  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  reached  the  place  and  landed  without  difeovery.  He 
and  his  companions  made  themfelves  maflers  of  it  without 
refinance ; and  having  confined  all  the  citizens  in  the 
churches,  whither  they  had  fled  for  flielter,  they  placed  at 
the  door  of  each  church  barrels  of  gun-powder,  and  a buc- 
caneer with  a lighted  match  to  fet  tire  to  them,  upon  the 
leaft  appearance  of  an  iefurreddion.  They  then  proceeded 
to  pillage  the  city  ; and  having  carried  off  whatever  they 
could  find  of  value,  they  made  a propofal  to  the  prifoners, 
to  ranfem  their  lives  and  liberty  by  a contribution  of 
437,500).  Half  this  money  was  paid  them  ; but  whilft;  they 
were  expefting  the  other  moiety  from  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  fight  of  an  European 
fleet  of  17  fhips,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffuy  of  making  a 
retreat,  which  they  ucconr  plifhed,  by  boldly  failing  through 
the  Spanifh  fleet,  carrying  with  them  1500  flaver.  Other 
expeditions  were  concerted  againft  Peru  ; and  if  the  intrepi- 
dity of  thefe  numerous  marauders  had  been  direfted  by  a 
flcilful  and  refpeftable  commander,  they  would  have  dif- 
poflefled  the  Spaniards  of  this  important  colony.  But  their 
charaAer  prevented  their  union  in  a large  and  compaA  body, 
and  their  fleady  profecution  of  the  fame  objeA.  However, 
they  fucceflively  attacked  the  moft  confiderable  places  on 
the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  enriched  themfelves  by  plunder, 
and  committed  a great  number  of  enormities.  Others  of  the 
buccaneers  aflbeiated  with  Gramont,  a native  of  Paris,  who 
had  diftingMifhed  himfelf  in  a military  capacity  in  Europe, 
and  embarked  with  him,  in  1685,  to  attack  Campcachy. 
Having  landed  without  oppofition,  after  fomc  refiftance  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  they  made  themfelves  maflers  of  the 
city ; and  after  carrying  off  the  treafures  which  they  had 
collcAed  in  the  town  and  its  environs,  and  depofitir.g  them 
in  their  (hips,  they  propofed  to  the  governor  of  the  province 
•o  ranfom  his  capital.  Upon  his  refufal  they  determined  to 
burn  the  place,  and  to  demolifh  the  citadel.  Accordingly 
they  deftroyed  to  the  value  of  a million  of  logwood,  which 
was  a very  confiderable  part  of  their  fpoil,  and  after  this  aA 
of  folly  and  frenzy,  they  returned  to  St.  Domingo.  At  a 
fubfequent  period,' viz.  in  1697,  1200  buccaneers  joined  a 
fquadron  of  feven  fliips,  that  failed  from  Europe,  under  the 
command  of  Pointia,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of  Cartha- 
gena.  In  this  enterprize  they  fucceeded,  took  the  city,  and 
acquired  booty  to  the  amount  of  1,750,000k  After  they 
had  fet  fail,  their  rapacious  commander  attempted  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  fpoil ; upon  which  they  refoived  to  inaf- 
facre  him  ; but  being  diverted  from  their  purpofe  by  one  of 
their  number,  who  propofed  returning  to  the  city,  where 
their  (hare  of  the  plunder  had  been  left  by  Pointis,  they  im- 
mediately failed  towards  Carthagena.  Having  entered  the 
city  without  refiftance,  they  confined  all  the  men  in  the 
great  church,  and  demanded  payment  of  2 1 8,  750k  which 
the  alleged  to  be  their  fhare  of  the  booty,  of  which  they 
had  been  defrauded,  accompanying  their  demand  with  threats 
of  vengeance  if  it  was  refilled.  A venerable  pried  afeended 
the  pulpit,  and  by  his  eloquent  addrefs  perfuaded  his  hearers 
to  furrender  all  the  gold,  fflver,  and  jewels  in  their  poffeffion. 
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But  the  fum  ralfed  falling  fhort  of  that  which  was  demanded, 
an  order  was  iffued  for  plundering  the  city.  The  adven- 
turers, having  amafled  as  much  treafure  as  they  could  find, 
fet  fail ; but  unfortunately  they  met  with  a fleet  of  fhips  be- 
longing to  Holland  and  England,  both  which  nations  were 
then  in  alliance  with  Spain,  fo  that  Everal  of  Ae  pirates  were 
taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  which  they  had  on  boardtheir 
fli  ps  ; and  the  reft  efcaped  to  St.  Domingo,  This  was  the 
laft  memorable  event  in  tbehiflory  of  the  buccaneers.  The 
total  reparation  of  the  Eng'.ifh  and  French  buccaneers,  ia 
confequence  of  the  war  between  the  two  nations,  which  fol- 
lowed the  revolution  in  1688,  very  much  weakened  the  force 
of  thefe  powerful  plunderers:  and  the  king  of  Spain  alfa 
being  then  in  alliance  with  England,  repreffed  the  pira- 
cies of  his  fubjeAs  in  the  Weft  Indies.  However  the 
Freuch  buccaneers  continued  their  depredations,  and  with, 
no  fmall  fuccefs,  till  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  1697  ; wheu 
all  differences  bet  ween  France  and  Spain  having  been  adjull- 
ed,  hollilitFs  were  every  where  fufpended  ; and  not  only 
the  aflbeiation,  but  the  very  name  of  this  extraordinary  dais 
of  men,  became  extinA.  They  were  loft  among  the  other 
European  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Before  this  period,  however,  the  French  colony  in  Hif- 
paniola  had  arrived  at  a confiderable  degree  of  peafperity ) 
and  Jamaica,  into  which  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
more  abundantly  poured,  was  already  in  a flourifhing  condi- 
tion. The  buccaneeis  found  at  Port  Royal  better  recep- 
tion and  greater  fecurity  than  any  where  elfe.  They  could 
there  land  their  booty  with  the  utmoll  facility,  and  fpend, 
in  a variety  of  p’eafures,  the  wealth  produced  by  their  pi., 
racy  ; and  as  prodigality  and  debauchery  foon  reduced 
them  again  to  indigence,  that  grand  incitement  to  their 
fanguinary  induftry  induced  them  eagerly  to  concert  frefh 
depredations.  . Thus  the  fettlement  derived  benefit  from 
their  perpetual  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  was  enriched  by 
their  rapacity  as  well  as  by  their  profufion  ; by  the  views 
which  led  to  their  want,  and  alfo  by  their  abundance;  The 
wealth,  which  flowed  iito  Jamaica  through  this  channel, 
gave  great  aAivity  to  every  branch  of  culture  5 and  after  the 
piracies  of  the  buccaneers  were  fuppreired,  it  proved  a new 
fource  of  riches,  by  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  open  a clan- 
delline  trade  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  whence  it  had  its 
origin. 

BUCCARI,  Bukari,  Bokeri,  or  Bukri,  in  Geography^. 
a town  of  Morlachia,  in  that  diftriA  of  Hungarian  Dalmatia 
C’.lled  Zengh,  rr  Segna,.  belonging  to  Auftria,  and  feated  oa 
a rocky  eminence  in  the  north-eall  part  of  the  Adriatic, 
This  town  was  declared  by  the  emperor  a free  port  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Eafl  Indies  in  1780.  The  harbour,  or 
rather  the  gulf  of  Buccari,  or  Bukaria,  is-  commodious  and 
fafe  5 but  a lictle  expofed  to  the  fouth-eaft;  wind,  which 
fometimes  makes  it  dangerous.  From  this  place  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  (hipped  for  Italy.  N.  lat.  45°  20'. 
E.  long.  15°  13', 

BUCCATA,  in  Eutomology,z  fpecies of  Conors  {^Myopa^ 
Fabr.).  The  prevailing  colour  of  this  inf:  A is  ferruginous ; 
abdomen  hooked,  and  grey  ; face  veficular  and  white  ; wings 
clouded.  Linn.  Inhabits  Europe. 

BUCCATUS,  a fpecies  of  Oestr.us,  of  a grifeous  co- 
lour, with  the  face  white,  and  dotted  with  black.  Inhabits 
South  Carolina. 

BUCCELLARII,  formed  from  luccellus,  a kind  of  loaf, 
or  cake  of  a circular  figure,  an  order  of  foldiery  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  -guard  and  dillribute  the  am- 
munition-bread. The  biicccllavii  were  alfo  called,  in  refpeA 
of  their  country,  Gallograci,  or  Heknogalata,  q.  d.  Greeks  of 
Galatia  ^ fometimes  Maryandlni, 
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Authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the  office  and  quality  of 
the  buecellarii  : fome  give  the  denomination  to  parafites  in 
the  courts  of  princes  and  great  men,  maintained  at  their 
table  and  expence.  In  reality,  among  the  Vifigoths, 
biicccllarius  was  a gcneial  name  for  all  clients  or  valTals 
who  lived  at  the  expence  of  their  lords.  Spelman  rather 
fuppofes  them  to  anfwerto  what  among  us  are  called  ” te- 
nants by  military  lervice.” — Others  reprcfcnt  the  buccel- 
larii  as  ftationa'ry  fcl  iiers  in  the  province',  who,  when  the 
emperor  commanded,  marched  before  and  behind  him 
as  his  body  guard, — According  to  others,  they  were  men 
whom  the  emperors  employed  in  putting  perfons  to  death 
fccretly. 

BUCCELL  ATUM,  formed  from  buccea  or  luccella,  a 
morfel,  or  n'Oiithful  of  meat,  in  Ancient  Military  Writers, 
denotes  camp  bread  or  biflcet  baked  hard  and  dry,  both  for 
lightnefs  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always  carried  with  them 
enough  fora  fortnight,  and  lometimcs  much  longer,  during 
the  time  that  mditarv  difcipline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCHOREST,  or  Buckharest,  or  Bakarest,  in 
Geography,  a fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  and  capi- 
tal of  Wallachia,  feated  on  the  river  Dembrovitz  ; the  ufiial 
refidence  of  the  waywode,  and  the  fee  of  a Greek  archbifhop. 
The  Lutherans  hold  their  affemblies  here,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Sweden.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eifimated  at 
60,000.  N.  !at.  44°  50'.  E.  long.  26°  45'. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mi.itary  metalline  inflrument, 
crooked  like  a horn,  ufed  in  war  ; elpecially  for  pro- 
claiming the  watches  of  the  night,  and  giving  notice  to  the 
foldicry  when  they  w'ere  to  mount,  and  when  to  q^uit  the 
guard. 

The  word  comes  from  bucca,  monih,  znd.  cano,  \ fing;  be- 
eaufe  played  on  bv  the  mouth;  others  fuppofe  it  formed 
from  €nKa.v»,  or  SvKarri,  which  fignifies  the  fame  ; formed 
from  (Sag,  bullock,  and  cano,  I fing;  becaufe  anciently  made 
of  bullocks  horns  : others  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a trumpet. 
Varro  will  have  it  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  onoma- 
toptsia,  frona  bou  bou,  alluding  to  the  found  it  gives.  Others 
with  more  probability  derive  it  from  buccinum,  the  name  of 
a fhell-fifh. 

The  buccina  is  ufually  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  tuba,  or 
trumpet;  from  which,  however,  in  propriety,  it  appears 
to  have  differed,  not  only  in  rtfpedl  of  figure,  which  in  the 
tuba  was  ilraight,  and  in  the  buccina  recurved  or  crooked, 
but  in  found,  that  of  the  buccina  being  iharper  and  audible 
to  a greater  diftance  than  the  trumpet  found. 

The  buccina  approached  nearelt  to  the  cornu,  or  horn ; ori- 
ginally the  two  feem  to  have  been  the  fame;  though  in  after 
times  a difference  arofe  ; the  name  buccinum  being  rdf  rained 
to  the  leffer  forts,  and  the  cornu  to  the  larger. — Some  alfo 
take  the  buccina  to  have  been  lefs  crooked  than  the  cornu, 
which  made  a full  femicircle. 

Varro  affures  us,  that  the  buccina:  were  alfo  called  cornua, 
horns;  becaufe  originally  made  of  the  horns  of  cattle,  as  is 
ftill  done  among  fome  people.  Servius  intimates,  that  they 
were  at  firft  made  of  goats  cr  rams-horns  ; and  accordingly, 
in  Scripture,  the  like  inftruments  ufed  both  in  war,  and  in 
the  temple,  are  called  rams-horns,”  hren  jobal  and  fo- 
pherolh  haijobelim,  or  buccinas  of  rams. 

This  inltrument  was  in  ufe  among  the  Jews,  to  proclaim 
their  feaft-days,  new  moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic  years,  and 
the  like.  At  Lacedaemon,  notice  was  given  by  the  buc- 
ciua  when  it  was  fupper-time;  and  the  like  was  done  at 
Rome,  when  the  grandees  had  a buccina  blown  both  be- 
fore they  fat  down  to  tabloi  and  after. 

The  found  of  the  buccina  was  called  bucctnuSi  or  bucinus, 
and  the  mUj|^cian  who  played  on  it,  husemator. 
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Buccina  alfo  denotes  the  fpace  or  extent  to  which  the 
found  of  the  buccina  may  be  heard. 

Buccina  auris,  in  Middle  Age  denotes  the  tympa- 

num or  drum  of  the  ear. 

BUCCINATOR,  he  that  founds  or  winds  the  biicci-'a. 

Among  the  Romans  there  was  a public  flave,  denomi- 
nated buccinator  nominum,  whofe  office  it  was  to  attend  the 
public  crier. 

Buccinator  Mufculus,  in  Anatomy,  a’-ifes  from  the 
alveolus,  conlain’iig  the  lall  ijiinder  o*  the  lower  jaw,  from 
the  coronoid  proctfs,  and  from  the  tubere'e  behind  the  fot ket 
of  the  laft  grinder  of  the  upper  jaw  ; its  fibres  proceed  over 
the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  where  it  lines  the  cheek,  and 
terminate  extenfively  in  both  the  lips  a-'d  in  the  an  e i f the 
mouth.  It  may  draw  the  I ps  backward*  tovvaids  its  poffc-^ 
rior  attachments,  and  wihcn  the  lips  are  made  fixed  parts  by 
the  aflion  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  it  will  thiiill  any  ma  ter  mi- 
tervening  between  the  cheek  and  the  cavity  of  the  1; on  h 
into  that  cavity,  for  the  purpofes  of  m.aliication  and  deglu- 
tition. 

Buccinator,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Hydrachna, 
of  an  obovate  form  ; colour  red,  black  behind  j tail  cylindii- 
cal,  yellow,  and  narrowed  at  the  bale. 

Degeer  has  this  as  acarus  caudatus.  It  is  found  on  banks. 
The  body  is  black  beneath,  eyes  rtddifh,  legs  black. 

BUCCINUM,  in  Botany.  Dodon.  gal.  See  Delphi- 
nium ConJ'olida. 

Buccinum,  in  Conchology,  a genus  of  univalves,  deferibed 
by  Linraeus  as  having  the  Ihcll  fpiral  and  gibbous  ; the  aper- 
ture ovate,  terminating  in  a fhort  canal  mciining  to  the  righr,- 
with  a retufe  tail  or  beak  ; and  the  pillar  hp  expanded. 
Animal  inhabiting  the  ffiell  a limax. 

Linnasus  comprehends  a vaft  number  of  fpecies  in  his 
genus  buccinum,  which,  for  the  fake  of  metliodieal  iin  - 
formity  and  perfpicuity,  he  places  under  fcveral  diftinft 
fiftions;  a mode  of  arrangement  in  which  he  has  been 
clofely  fcllow'ed  by  his  editor,  Gmelin,  in  the  laft  edition  of 
the  Syftema  Naturse.  We  fiiall  follow’  the  latter  writer,  m 
ufual,  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  afterwards  notice  'certain 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
buccinum  genus  by  other  naturalifts. 

Ampullacea,  the  firft  family,  is  diftinguiftied  by  having  the 
fhell  inflated,  rotundate,  thin,  fubdiaphanous,  and  fragile. 
This  ledioii  includes  the  fpecies  olearium,  galea,  perdix, 
pomum,  dolium,  caudatum,  nivenm,  and  clathratum. 

Cajfidea  caudata.  in  which  the  tail  or  beak  is  exferted, 
fhort,  refiefted;  lip  unarmed  externally.  Many  fpecies  are 
included  iji  this  feCfion  ; namely,  echinophorum , plicatiim, 
cornutum,  rufum,  tuberolum,  flammeum,  tefticuliis,  decuffa- 
tum,  areola,  tigrinum,  undulatum,  cicatricofum,  ceffcl  atom, 
pennatum,  maculofum,  bilineatum,  gibbum,  venuicofum, 
Itrigofum,  rugofum,  ponderofum,  recurviioftriim,  trifafcia- 
tum,  fenegalicum,  ochroleucum,  ftriatum,  caffis,  ftrigatum, 
tvrrhenum,  and  abbreviatum. 

Cajfidea  unguiculata.  Shells  of  this  family  have  the  pofte- 
rior  part  of  the  lip  prickly  on  the  outfide,  but  in  other  re- 
fpefts  refemble  thofe  of  the  lalt  ftdlion  ; the  fpecies  are 
erinaceus,  glaucum,  vibex,  teffulatum,  nodulolum,  fimbria, 
papiilofiim,  and  glans. 

Callofa.  Thefe  (hells  have  the  pillar  lip  dilated  and 
thickened.  The  fpecies  of  this  tribe  aie  few,  ; namely,  ar* 
cularia,  pullus,  gibbofulum,  mutabile,  and  neriteiim. 

Detrita,  in  which  the  pillar  lip  has  the  appearance  of  being 
worn  flat  ; barpa,  coftatum,  perficum,  monodon.  patu  um, 
haemaftoma,  lapillus,  fmaragdulus,  tuba,  pyrum,  fpadiceum, 
umbilicatum,  candidum,  fcala,  craffum,  raargjnatum,  laby- 

riutlius. 
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rlntlnjs,  rufticum,  var'um,  filofum,  coronaUtm,  fqualidum, 
craffum,  and  fornicatum,  are  the  fpecies  of  this  family. 

Ij/evigata,  fmooth,  and  not  included  in  the  preceding  fec- 
tions.  Spiratum,  pyrozonias,  lave,  ccellatum,  pyramidale, 
glahcrrima,  ftrigofum,  trifalciatum,  leucozonias,carccllatum, 
obiuluoi,  glabratum,  ftromboidcs,  praerofum,  auftrale,  orbita, 
and  turgitum. 

Angulata,  angulated,  and  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
feftions.  Undofum,  affine,  tranquebaricum,  verlico’.or, 
cnientatum,  fnlcatum,  rumpfii,  bczoar,  gracile,  undatum, 
ciiiatum,  viriduium,  carinatum,  folutum,  taeniaj  lineaturr, 
madovienfe,  foliorum,textum,ftrigofum,anglicuyT,porcaturn, 
Iteviffimum,  igneum,  plumatum,  lyratum,  clathratum,  reticu- 
latum,  niveum,  fcalare,  indictim  nodulofum,  pilcatonum, 
S.  mauritii,  armillatum,  plicatulum,  vulgatum,  ftnlatu.n, 
iianum,  exile,  chalys,  verrucofum,  alatnm,  tiigro-puntfatum, 
nitidum,  lasvigatum,  lamellofum,  fcutalatum,  hauftorium, 
ventricofum,  teftudineum,  catarrhadta,  tahiienfe,  and  lamcl- 
latum. 

Turrita,  fmooth  and  fubulate.  The  fpecies  of  this  kind 
are  maculatum,  crenulatum,  heflicum,  vittatum,  ftigilatum, 
duplicatum,  lanceatum,  dimidiatum,  murinutn,  tigrinum, 
acus,  fuccinftum,  commaculatum,  haftatiitn,  aciculatum, 
phallus,  flumineum,  afperum,  muricinum,  tuberculatum, 
punciulatum,  acicula,  fafciolatiim,  niveum,  mucronatum, 
digitellus,  obliquum,  chalybeum,  fluviatile,  radiatum,  lividum, 
edentula,  pugio,  canaliculatum,  variolum,  cufpidatum,  cine- 
reum,  virginicum,  proximatum,  monile,  cingulatum,  and 
geminum. 

The  definition  of  the  genus  buccinum,  as  laid  down  by 
Linnaeus,  is  liable  to  objeidion  in  feveral  refpefts.  It  includes 
a number  of  (hells  fo  very  diffimilar  in  general  form,  and  am- 
b'guous  in  their  mod  effential  charafter,  that  we  cannot 
eafily  reconcile  ourfelves  to  retain  the  whole  withf.n  the  limits 
of  a (ingle  genus.  But  we  are  Hill  perfiiaded  that  all  the  fpe- 
cies which  can  conveniently  be  comprifed  under  either  of  the 
fub-divifions  ought  to  be  retained,  and  thofe  only  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  buccinum  genus  which  can  with  more  pro- 
priety be  referred  to  the  other  analogous  genera  of  univalves. 
Bruguiere  divides  the  Linntean  (hells  of  this  tribe  into  four 
diftinft  genera  ; to  the  firll  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
bucc'm,  or  buccinum,  the  others  he  calls  vis,  cafques,  and 
pourpres.  La  March  has  innovated  farther  Hill  on  the  Lin- 
rasan  order ; or,  rather,  he  has  laboured  to  overthrow  the 
fyftem  of  the  illuftrious  Swede  altogether,  and  in  its  place  to 
ellabli(h  the  arrangement  of  his  own.  The  ffieils  which 
Bruguiere  retained  under  the  title  of  buccin.  La  March 
divides  again  into  four  new  genera  ; namely,  buccin,  harpc, 
tonne,  and  eburne- 

The  (hells  of  the  buccinum  kind  are  commonly  furnilhcd 
with  an  operculum  ; the  animal,  as  before  obferved,  a limax 
orfnail,  fubjecl  to  fome  (light  difference  in  its  form  in  differ- 
ent fpecies.  They  are  oviparous,  and  the  males  are  faid  to 
be  fmaller  and  higher  in  colour  than  the  females. 

BUCCIORSERAI,  in  a townof  Hindooftan, 

in  the  circar  of  Dooab  ; i8  miles  S.  E.  of  Etaya. 

BUCCO,in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Riolanus,  and  fome 
others,  to  the  mufcle  more  ufually  called  bucclnaia,  and 
contrahens  lahiorum. 

Bucco.  in  Ornithology,  a genua  of  birds  in  the  Pic.?e  or- 
der, diftinguifhed  by  having  the  bill  (harp  edged,  comprelfed 
on  the  (ides,  notched  oneach  fidenear  the  apex,  bent  inwards, 
with  a long  flit  beneath  the  eyes.  Noftrils  covered  with 
incumbent  feathers:  feet  formed  for  climbing.  Gmel. 

The  fpecies  of  the  bucco  genu'  are  tamatia,  cayennenfis, 
capenfis,  elegans,  macrorhynchos^  melauoleucos,  philippi- 
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nenlig,  niger,  parvus,  grandis,  viridls,  Lathami,  fufcnsj 
rubricapiHus,  zey'anicus,  dubius,  and  cinereus. 

BUCCULA,  in  Anatomy,  the  flefhy  part  under  the  chin. 
Some  extend  the  name  farther  to  the  whole  lower  part  of  the 
face,  comprehending  the  under  part  of  the  lower  lip,  wich  the 
ch'i)  and  the  flefhy  part  under  it. 

Buccula,  in  denotes  the  umho  of  a (liicld,  or 

the  part  prominent  in  the  middle  thereof. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  ufually  trade  in  the  form  of  a 
mouth  or  fac  , either  of  a man  or  (onie  animal.  The  like 
figures  were  fometimes  alfo  found  on  other  parts  of  armour, 
efpeciallv  on  the  lorica  and  thoraces. 

BUCENl,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Moldavia  ; 38  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Ga- 
latz. 

BUCENTAUR,  the  name  of  a large  Hate  veffel,  ufid 
by  the  Venetians  in  the  ceremony  of  efpoufiug  the  fca,  per- 
formed each  Afcerifijn-day  with  much  pomp. 

The  word  comes  from  ; compnfed  of  /Sy,  a 

particle  of  augmentation,  uied  to  denote  an  enormous 
greatntfs,  and  Kivra.vf^\  centaur.  JuHiniani  adds  two  other 
etymologies : the  firlf  from  bis,  and  taunts,  or  rather  cen- 
taunts,  the  name  of  one  of  7Eueas’s  vefltls  in  Virgil : the 
other  from  hiicentaurus,  ^or'ducentaurus,  a word  forged  to  fig- 
nify  a veffel  capable  of  hriding  two  hundred  men. 

P.  Juftiniani  gives  a very  precife  defeription  of  the  biicen- 
taur,  which  is  adorned  with  five  pillars  on  both  fides,  and 
gilt  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern,  alio  covered  over  head  with 
a kind  of  tent,  made  of  purple  fi.k  ; and  he  adds,  that  its 
origin  is  carried  up  as  high  as  the  year  of  Chrilf,  13 ii, 
though  others  trace  it  higher,  to  the  year  11/7,  when  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa  came  to  Venice,  to  make  peace 
with  the  republic  and  the  pope  ; at  which  time  the  pope, 
in  confideration  of  the  fervices  the  (late  had  done  him,  in 
(heltering  him  in  their  city,  when  he  had  been  driven  out  of 
his  OW'D,  granted  them  feveral  privileges ; and  made  a pre- 
fent  to  the  doge  of  a gold  ring,  which  is  the  origin  of 
that,  yearly  call  by  the  doge,  from  the  bucentaur,  into  the 
fea. 

It  is  on  Afeenfion-day,  that  the  doge,  being  advanced  in 
the  bucentaur  a little  way  into  the  gulph,  throw.3  a gold 
ring  into  the  fca,  and  fays,  “ We  marry  thee,  O fea,  in 
token  of  that  true  and  perpetual  dominion  which  the  repub- 
lic has  over  thee.” 

In  this  veffel  the  doge  receives  the  great  lords,  and  per- 
fons  of  quality  that  vifit  Venice,  accompanied  with  the  am- 
baffadors,  and  counfellors  of  (late,  and  all  the  fenators  feated 
on  benches  near  him. 

The  archduchefs  Maria  Jofepha,  married  to  the  prince  of 
Saxony,  on  the  day  of  her  entry  into  Drelden,  was  received 
in  a magnificent  galley,  finely  rigged  and  called  a bucentaur, 
becaufe  built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Venice. 

A veffel  of  the  fame  name,  as  large  and  magnificent  as 
that  of  the  Venetians,  was  conftrudled  by  order  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  and  launched  in  a lake  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALIA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Bombyi, 
the  anterior  wings  of  which  are  cinereous,  with  two  ferru- 
ginous (Ireaks,  and  a large  yellow  terminal  fpot  at  the  tip. 
Gmel.  &c. ; called  in  Engli(h  the  buff-tip  moth.  Feeds  on 
the  lime,  oak,  .willow,  &c. 

Bucephala,  or  BucephciVia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  India,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Flydafpes,  built  by 
Alexander  on  the  feite  of  his  camp  before  his  engagement 
with  Porus,  and  fo  called  (as  Arrian  fays)  in  honour  of  his 
hovfe  Bucephalus,  which  was  killed,  as  fome  fay,  in  that 
adlion,  or  who  died,  according  to  Arrian,  of  old  age,  being 
about  30  years  old,  and  was  buried  on  the  fpot.  Hefyehius 
a jays 
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fay®)  that  this  horfe  dfrived  its  name  from  being  branded  on 
tlie  buttock  with  the  head  of  an  axe.  As  he  had  been  long 
the  companion  of  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mafter,  he  fhared 
extraordinary  tokens  of  regard.  When  he  was  loft  foratimein 
the  country  of  the  Uxii,  Alexander  iffucd  a proclamation, 
commanding  h's  horfe  to  be  reftored,  and  threatening  to 
ravage  the  whole  conntiy  with  fire  and  iword..  Ti  e com- 
mand was  itiftantly  obeyed.  “ So  dear,”  fays  Ar.ian, 
“ was  this  horfe  to  Alexander,  and  fo  terrible  was  Alexan- 
der to  the  B 'rbarims.”  A.rrian.  de  Exped.  Alex.  iib.  v. 
p.219,  220.  ed.  Gionovii. 

Bucephala,  a name  given  to  a fmall  towm  on  one  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  now  called  “ La  Ca- 
va!e,”  v/hich  Alexander  cauled  to  be  built  there  in  honour 
of  his  horfe  Bucephalu-. 

Bucephala,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a foecies  of 
Anas  that  inhabits  North  America.  In  the  JlrBic  Zoology 
it  is  called  the  hujel  headed  duck-  This  kind  is  of  a whitilh 
colour,  with  the  back  and  wings  black  : the  bead  large  or 
tumid,  fiiky,  and  fhining. 

Buffon  calls  this  le  petit  canard  d grojfe  tele.  The  bill  is 
(hort,  and  either  blue  or  brown  : head  black,  gloffed  with 
green,  or  purple  : collar  and  upper  part  of  the  breaft  white  ; 
low'er  part,  with  the  abdomen,  clouded  brownifti  ; area  of 
the  wing  white  : tail  cinereous  : legs  fulvous. 

BUCEPHALON,  in  Plum.  SccTrophis. 

BUCEPHALUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Crypto- 
CEPHALUS  of  a cyaneous  colour,  having  the  mouth,  margin 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  legs  red.  Fair.  Called  by  Schalkr, 
Chryfomela  bucephala. 

BUCER,  Martin,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  German 
reformer,  was  born  in  1491  at  Scheleftadt,  in  the  province 
of  Alface.  At  the  age  of  feven  years  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans ; and  having  ftudied  logic  and 
philofophy  at  Heidelberg,  he  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to 
divinity,  and  became  a proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  At  Heidelberg  he  held  fome  conferences  with 
Luther  in  1521,  and  having  previonfly  perufed  fome  of  his 
writings,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Erafmus,  he  was  profelyted  to 
the  proteftant  part)’’.  Of  his  converfion  he  gave  evidence 
by  marrying  ; and  his  wife  was  a converted  nun,  by  whom 
he  had  tg  children.  He  fettled  at  Strafburg,  and  offi- 
ciated there  both  as  mmifter  and  theological  profeffor  for  20 
years  ; and  to  his  labours  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  in 
that  city  was  much  indebted.  His  talents  and  reputation 
caufed  him  to  be  employed  in  m.any  conferences  and  nego- 
tiations ; and  in  1548  he  was  fent  for  to  Augfburg  to  fign 
the  agreement  between  the  papifts  and  proteftants,  called 
the  “ Interim  but  his  oppofuion  to  that  projeft  involved 
him  in  a variety  of  troubles.  At  this  time  he  was  invited 
to  England  by  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  appointed  a pro- 
feffor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  King 
Edward  VI.  fo.’’  whofe  ufe  he  compofed  a book,  entitled 
Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Chrift,”  manifefted  great 
regard  for  him  ; and  when  he  complained  of  the  cold  of  this 
climate,  prefenttd  him  with  ico  crowns  towards  purchafing 
a German  ftove.  He  died  of  a complication  of  diforders 
in  1551,  and  was  interred  at  Cambridge  with  diftinguifhed 
funeral  honours.  In  the  bigotted  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his 
body  was  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  his  tomb  demolifhed  ; but 
it  was  fet  up  again  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Hia  eru- 
dition was  various  and  extenfive  ; of  which  he  furnifhed 
ample  evidence  by  his  numerous  writings,  and  by  his  learned 
ledfures.  His  ftyle,  however,  was  obfeure,  nor  was  it  always 
eafy  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  Lie  was  moderate  in  his 
temper,  and  particularly  folicitous  for  preferving  unity 
among  the  foreign  churches.  On  occafion  of  the  diffe- 


rences tbfit  took  p’aee  between  Luther  and  Z'linglius,  and 
their  rrintClive  folhuv-r-.  he  inclined  to  tlie  fentiments  of 
the  latter;  but  by  his  end  avours  t > reconcile  them,  he  in- 
curred reproach  from  ttu-  z.-alors  ot  both  paities  His  zeal 
for  mdintd’Tiing  peace  and  c uicord  betrayed  Him  into  an 
ambiguity  of  language,  and  conciliatory  artifices,  which 
gave  ofter.ee  both  to  his  friends  and  enemies.  Ele  Lems  to 
have  been  iiiciiiitd  to  allow  the  merit  of  good  works,  nor 
was  he  adverfe  to  epifconacy  ; and  on  both  thefe  accounts 
he  was  regarded  with  fome  degree  of  fufpicion  bv  Calvin 
ard  his  followers.  He  was  much  oppofed  by  the  popifh 
party  at  Cambridge  ; and  as  he  did  not  pofl'efs  the  talents 
of  an  acute  and  ready  difputant,  Peter  Maityr  advifed  him 
to  avoid  all  public  difputes.  Gen.  D.d.  Mofheim’s  Eccl. 
Hift.  vol.  iv. 

BUCERAS,  in  Botany.  Brown.  Jam.  See  Bucida^ 

Buceras,  Haller.  See  Trigonella  Fanum  Gracitm. 

. BUCEROS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a genus  in  the 
order  Pic2E,  railed  in  Englifli  hornbil).  Birds  of  this  kind 
have  the  bill  convex,  curved,  ftiarp  at  the  edge,  of  a large 
fize,  and  ferrated  outwardly;  tiorny  or  fomewhat  bony 
protuberance  on  the  upper  maedible,  near  the  front  of  the 
head  : noftrils  behind  the  bale  of  the  bfil.  Tongue  acute 
and  fhort.  Feet  grefforiai. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  twelve  fpecies,  namely  bicornis, 
abyfli:  iicus,  africanus,  malabaricua,  hydrocorax,  rhinoceros, 
gaieatus,  panayenfis,  mariillenfis,  nafutus,  albus,  andobfeurus. 
Obf.  The  laft  is  named  plicatus  by  Latham,  who  alfo  adds 
four  new  fpecies  to  the  buceros  genus,  ginginianus,  orienta- 
lis,  grifeus,  and  viridis. 

BUCHAN,  William,  in  Biography.  do£for  in  medi- 
cine, of  a rcfpedfable  family  in  Roxburgfhire,  was  born  at 
Ancram  in  the  year  1729.  Having  paffed  through  the 
ufual  fchool  education,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  at  Edin- 
burgh. His  inclination  leading  him  to  mathematics,  he 
became  fo  confidcrable  a proficient  in  that  branch  of  fcience, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  give  private  leflbns  to  many  of  the 
pupils.  Having  made  choice  of  medicine  for  his  profef- 
fion,  he  attended  the  leftures  of  the  feveral  proftfTors,  nccef- 
fary  to  qualify  him  for  pradlice ; and  as  he  continued  in  the 
univerfity  nine  years,  and  was  of  a lludious  turn  of  mind, 
his  progrefs  in  knowledge  may  be  fuppoLd  to  have  been 
equal  to  his  application.  He  now  removed  to  Sheffield  in 
Yorkftiire,  where  he  commenced  pradliticner,  inconjurftion 
with  another  gentleman,  who  had  invited  him  thither.  Soon 
after  tie  became  a candidate,  and  fucceeded  in  gaining  the 
appoint.ment  of  phyfician  to  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at 
Ackw’orth.  From  the  opportunity  he  enjoyed  here  of 
feeing,  and  attending  to  the  difeafes  of  children,  he  was  pro- 
bably induced  to  give  for  his  inaugural  thefis,  on  his  taking 
the  degree  of  d.  ftor  in  medicine,  ” De  infantum  vita  confer- 
vanda.”  It  was  then  much  approved,  and  the  fubftance  of  it 
nows  forms  a fediion  in  his  “Domeftic  Medicine.^’  Heisfaid 
from  the  regulations  introduced  by  him  for  the  management 
of  the  children  in  the  hofpital,  to  have  confiderably  reduced 
the  proportionate  number  of  deaths  of  the  children  fup- 
ported  by  that  inftitution.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
government  from  withdrawing  their  fupport  to  the  hofpital, 
which  was  in  confequence  given  up,  and  the  dodlor,  with  his 
wife  and  fon,  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  prac- 
tife  medicine  there  for  feveral  years,  during  which  he  em- 
ployed his  leifure  hours  in  compcfing  his  “ Doraeftic  Medi- 
cine,” a W'ork  too  well  known  to  need  being  particularly  de- 
feribed.  It  is  written  on  the  plan  of  I'lfl'ot’s  “ Avis  aux 
Peuples,”  to  which  it  is  certainly  not  inferior.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  by  familiarizing  the  method  of  treating  difeafes, 
as  it  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  works  of  this  kind,  the 
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medical  profefllon  would  be  degraded,  and  the  profeffors  of 
the  art  would  lofe  a portion  of  their  refpeflability,  and  of 
their  profits ; but  experience  has  (hewn  that  none  of  thefe 
events  have  followed  ; neither  have  we  much  reafon  for 
believing  that  the  public  are  better  judges  of  the  merit  of 
their  medical  advifers  fince  the  appearance  of  this  popular 
work,  wh  ch  is  one  of  the  advantages  we  were  taught  to 
expeft  from  it.  If  it  has  been  profitable  to  any  confi- 
derable  degree,  it  may  feem  rather  to  have  operated  as  a 
prophylaciic,  teaching  the  method  of  preventing  difeafes  by 
regimen,  than  the  art  of  difcrimir.ating  them,  or  the  mode  of 
curing  them  when  prefect.  However  that  may  be,  fince 
the  year  i j y i . v,  hen  ti  e “Dome (lie  Medicme”  was  firft  pub- 
liihcd,  it  has  pall.d  through  nineteen  editions,  each  of  them, 
we  are  told,  of  fjooo,  or  more  copies.  It  has  alfo  been 
tranflated  into  all  the  modern  languages,  and  procured  for 
the  author  a gold  medal,  and  a commendatory  letter,  more 
valuable  than  the  medal,  from  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia.  On 
the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Buchan  offeied 
bimfelf  as  a candidate  for  the  late  profeflorfhip,  but  did  not 
fucceed.  Mr.  Ferguf  n,  teacher  of  natural  philofophy, 
dying  foon  after,  he  left  the  doftor  his  apparatus,  with 
which,  in  corjunflion  with  his  fon,  he  gave  ledlures  at 
Edinburgh  twice  each  feafon,  for  three  years.  In  the  mean 
while  his  fame  being  extended  by  the  fale  ct  his  book,  he 
was  induced  to  come  to  London  about  the  year  177^' 
had  now  opportunity  of  fuperintending  the  reprinting  of 
his»“DomefiicMedicine,’’  to  which  from  time  to  timehemade 
fuch  alterati  ns  and  additions  as  increafing  experience  had 
enabled  him  to  colitft,  which  entitled  him  to  further  rrmu- 
neration  from  the  bookfellers.  In  j 786  be  publifhed  “ Cau- 
tions concerning  Cold  Bathing,  and  drinking  Mineral  Wa- 
ters,” 8vo.  This  was  followed  in  1/9*^  Obfervations 

concerning  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe.” 
The  next  year  he  publifhed  “ Obfervations  concerning  the 
Diet  of  the  Common  People.”  This  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  hisDomeftic  Medicine.  His  laft  work  pubiiflied 
in  1800,  is  on  “ the  offices  and  duties  of  a mother.” 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1805,  of  a dropfy  in  the 
cheft,  at  the  houfe  of  his  fon,  in  Percy  ftreet,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloifters,  on  the  weft  fide  of  WeftminHer  abbey. 

Buchan,  in  Geography,  a diftridf  or  territory  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Scotland,  lying  partly  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
and  partly  in  that  ot  Bamiff.  The  latter  part  extends  north- 
wards from  the  Ugie  to  the  fea,  and  weftward  as  far  as 
D everon,  comprehending  a tra£l  of  t'lventy  miles  in  length 
by  nine  in  breadth.  Tre  furface  is  moftly  barren,  though 
fome  parts  of  it  are  well  cultivated.  The  coaft  is  bold  and 
rocky,  and  in  fome  places  prefents  almoft  perpendicular 
.precipices.  This  diflndl  formerly  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Buchan  5 but  upon  the  attainder  of  that  family  in  1320, 
Robert  Bruce  divided  the  lands  among  his  friends  ; and 
though  the  title  has  been  renewed  in  the  prefent  family  of 
the  Erflcines,  the  prefent  carl  of  Buchan  pofTcfTes  but  little 
properly  in  the  difiridt.  See  fir  John  Sinclair’s  Statiftical 
Account  of  Scotland. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  in  Biography,  a famous  poet 
and  hilloiian,  eminently  diftingiiifhed  among  modern  writers 
by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin  ftyle,  was  the  de- 
feerdant  of  an  ancient  family  reduced  to  indigence,  and  born 
in  the  fliire  of  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  in  1^06.  The 
talents  which  he  manitefted  in  early  life  induced  an  uncle  to 
fend  him  to  Pars  for  his  education  ; but  after  purfuing  his 
ftudies  with  finguiar  affiduity  for  nearly  two  years,  the  death 
of  his  uncle  and  his  own  ill  ftate  of  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn home.  Urged,  perhaps,  more  by  his  neceffities  than  by 
saclination,  he  enlilted  as  a common  foldier  in  the  body  of 


Erencb  auxiliaries  brought  over  to  Scotland  with  John 
duke  of  Albany  ; but  foon  difgufled  with  their  mode  of 
life,  he  attended  the  ledtures  on  logic  delivered  at  St.  An- 
drew’s by  John  Major,  and  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  After 
ftruggling  about  two  years  with  indigence  and  misfortune, 
he  was  appoii.ted,  in  1526,  gram.matical  profeflor  in  the 
college  of  St.  Barbe  ; and  having  remained  in  this  fituation 
three  years,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  G'lbert  Kennedy, 
earl  of  Caffilis,  and  was  introduced  into  his  family  as  private 
tutor  and  domeftic  companion.  In  tliis  fituation  he  con- 
tinued five  years  ; and  availing  bimfelf  of  the  intervals  of 
leifurc  which  he  enjoyed,  he  tranflated  Linnacre’s  rndiments 
of  grammar  into  Latin,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  by 
Robert  Stephens,  in  1533.  Two  years  after  his  return  to 
Scotland  his  noble  patron  died  ; and  he  was  appoii.ted  by 
king  James  V.  preceptor  to  his  natural  fon  James,  afterw'ards 
the  famous  regent,  earl  of  Murray.  About  this  time  he 
incurred  the  refentment  of  the  Francifean  friars  by  a fatiri- 
cal  poem,  entitled  “ Somnium  but  the  clamour  of  tbefe 
monks  ferved  only  to  increafe  bis  prejudice  againft  them, 
and  to  ftrengthen  his  inclinations  towards  Lntheranifm.  As 
foon  as  the  k.ng  difeovered,  in  153S,  that  they  were  form- 
ing a coafpiracy  againft  bimfelf,  he  commanded  Buchanan 
to  write  a poem  againft  them.  His  firft  performance  was 
lefs  poignant  than  the  king  wiflied  it  to  have  been  ; and  he 
was  commanded  afecond  time  to  write  with  greater  fevtrity. 
Accordingly  he  pubiifhed  his  “ Francifeanus  written 
more  in  the  ftyle  of  Juvenal  than  of  Horace,  and  abounding 
fo  much  with  invedtive  and  ridicule,  that  thefe  monks  be- 
came his  irrtconcileable  enemies,  and  excited  the  general  in- 
dignation of  the  clergy  againft  him.  The  king  h'mfelf  was 
induced  to  withdraw  his  proteftion  ; fo  that  Buchanan  was 
tried  for  herefy,  and  in  1539  committed  to  prifon.  How- 
ever, he  foon  found  an  opportunity  of  making  his  efcape, 
and  fled,  firft  to  England,  and  a'^terwards  to  France.  But 
at  Paris  he  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  avowed  enemy, 
cardiral  Beaton,  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  city,  and 
he  withdrew  to  Bourdeaux,  whither  he  was  invited  by  An- 
drew Goveanus,  a learned  Portuguefe,  who  was  principal  of  a 
new  college  in  that  city.  Here  he  taught  for  three  years  in 
the  public  fchools  ; and  he  alfo  compofed  two  tragedies, 
viz.  “ Baptiftes,  five  CElunnn'a,”  faid  to  have  been  tranflated 
by  Milton,  and  publifhed  in  1 641,  aud“  Jephthes,  five  Votum,” 
and  irar  flated  the  “ Medea,”  and  “ Akeflis”  of  Euripides. 
During  his  refidence  at  Bourdeaux  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
pafftd  through  the  city,  and  was  prefented  by  Buchanan 
with  an  elegant  Latin  poem,  which  gave  him  great  latisfac- 
tion.  Cardinal  Beaton  made  ftveral  attempts  to  render  his 
fituation  uneafy  to  him,  but  they  were  counterafied  by  the 
interpofition  of  his  fiieiids.  He>wevcr,  in  1543,  he  left 
Bourdeaux  on  account  of  the  peftilence,  and  for  fome  time 
took  part  in  the  education  of  Michael  de  Montaigne,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  “ Effays.”  In  the  following  year 
he  Went  to  Paris,  and  joined  Turnebus  and  Muretus  in  con- 
dufling  the  education  of  the  ftudents  in  the  college  of  Bour- 
bon. In  1347,  he  aceorr.panied  Goveanus  to  the  newly 
founded  univcifity  at  Coimbra  ; but  the  death  of  his  friend, 
after  a happy  union  of  one  year,  fubjefttd  him  to  the  en- 
mity of  the  bigotted  natives,  who  accufed  h m of  herefy, 
and  confined  him  for  a year  and  a half  in  the  prifon  of  the 
Ir.qu  fition,  from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  a 
monaftery.  In  this  fituation  he  began  his  tranflation  of 
“ David’s  Pfalms”  into  Latin  verfe,  a work  which  has  con- 
tributed in  a high  degree  to  bis  reputation  as  a poet.  His 
tranflation  of  the  104th  pfalm  has  been  particularly  admired. 
The  next  in  merit  is  the  137th  in  elegiac  verfe.  In 
1531,  he  was  rekafed,  and  the  king,  defirous  of  retaining 
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him  in  the  country,  granted  him  a fmal!  penfion.  But  hav- 
ing no  Urong  inducements  to  prolong  his  day  in  this  coun- 
try, he  embarked  for  England ; where,  notwithftanding 
fome  advantageous  offers  w'ere  made  to  him,  public  affairs 
were  in  an  unfettled  ftate ; and  he  thought  it  moft  advifable 
to  remove  to  France,  in  if, ^3.  Altiiough  he  feems  to  have 
been  fond  of  this  country,  he  deplores  in  fome  of  his  elegies 
the  miferable  condition  of  thofe  who  were  employed  in  the 
department  of  inftrudfion  at  Paris.  In  he  was  entruffed 

by  Marlhal  de  Bnfac,  who  then  commanded  in  Piedmont, 
with  the  education  of  his  fon  ; and  having  continued  in  tltis 
ftation  for  five  years,  he  devoted  his  intervals  of  leifure  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  (acred  writings,  and  alfo  to  fome  poetical 
compofitions,  viz.  his  “ Ode”  upon  the  capture  cf  Calais  by 
the  duke  of  Guife,  his  “ Epilhalamium,”  on  the  marriage  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  part 
of  his  poem  on  the  “ Sphere.”  In  1560,  be  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  avowed  his  converfion  to  Proteftanlifm,  which  w^as 
then  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country.  He  was  foon 
after,  viz.  about  the  year  1566,  appointed  principal  of  St. 
Leonard’s  college  in  I he  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s;  where 
he  alfo  for  fome  time  taught  plulofophy ; and  at  this  period 
he  made  a colltdlion  of  his  Latin  poems.  Such  was  the  re- 
fp:dl  entertained  for  his  uncommon  abilities  and  learning, 
that,  in  1567,  he  was  appointed,  though  a layman,  moderator 
of  the  general  affembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  When 
his  former  pupil,  the  earl  of  Murray,  came  into  power,  he 
formed  an  intimate  connedlion  with  him  and  with  the  party, 
that  was  adverfe  to  queen  Mary.  He  accompanied  this 
nobleman  to  York,  and  to  Hampton  court,  v;htre  he  affed 
as  an  affiftant  to  the  comnuffioners  that  were  deputed  from 
Scotland  to  conduft  the  accufations  againfl  the  queen. 
Previous  to  this  period  he  had  been  appointed  by  an  affem- 
bly of  the  Scots  nobility  preceptor  to  the  young  king 
James  VI.  It  was  under  his  tuition,  which  continued 
for  feveral  years,  that  James  acquired  that  fcholaflic  know- 
ledge, on  which  he  fo  much  prided  himfelf;  and  it  is  faid, 
that  when  Buchanan  was  afterwards  reproached  with  having 
made  his  majefty  a pedant,  he  replied,  “ that  it  was  the  bell 
he  could  make  of  him.”  It  is  moreover  reported,  that 
Buchanan’s  reverence  for  his  royal  pupil  did  not  prevent  his 
giving  him  a fevere  whipping,  when  he  perfifted  againtt 
remonftrance  in  difturbing  him  whilll  he  was  reading.  In 
1571,  Buchanan  publifhed  his  “ Detedlio  Marias  Reginas,” 
arraigning  the  charadler  and  condudl  of  queen  Mary,  and 
exprefsly  charging  her  with  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  her  hufband,  lord  Darnly;  and  of  all  our  hiftorians  he 
alone  avowedly  accufes  the  queen  of  a criminal  paffion  for 
David  Rizzio.  On  this  fubjedl  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve  in  this  place,  that  admitting,  with  the  moil  refpedl- 
able  and  impartial  judges,  the  general  guilt  of  Mary,  Bu- 
chanan difeuffes  the  queltion  and  enforces  the  charge  alleg- 
ed againft  her  with  the  vehemence  and  acrimony  of  a partizan. 
Such  was  the  high  eftimation  in  which  Buchanan  was  held, 
that  after  the  affaffination  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Murray, 
in  1570,  he  continued  in  favour  with  thofe  who  poff-ffed 
power  in  the  country,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  council,  and  lord  privy  feal.  He  had  alfo  a penfion 
of  lool.  a year  fettled  on  him  by  queen  Elizabeth  ; which 
can  hardly  be  confidered  as  an  adequate  rccompence  for  the 
fervices  rendered  by  him,  or  fuitable  to  the  high  offices 
which  he  fuftained,  and  of  which  his  tenure  was  precarious 
and  of  no  long  continuance.  In  I579»  he  publifiied  his 
famous  treacife  “ De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,”  written  in 
the  form  of  a dialogue,  and  containing  an  explicit  avowal  of 
the  right  of  fubjefts  to  decide  upon  and  controul  the 
conduft  of  their  rulers.  This  work,  as  we  may  naturally 
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imagine,  was  highly  extolled  by  fom.e,  and  as  violently  cen* 
fured  and  condemned  by  others.  The  author,  however, 
ventured  to  dedicate  it  to  his  royal  pupil,  although  the  doc- 
trine it  contains  was  not  very  conformable  to  his  views  and 
inclinations.  Whatever  mav  be  thought  by  contending  par- 
ties of  the  principles  which  Buchanan  has  advanced  in  this 
pubhcat:on,  the  avowal  of  them  precludes  the  fufpicion  of 
his  having  been  aftuated  by  mercenary  motives.  During 
■ the  laft  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  employed 
in  compofing  his  hiftory  of  Scotland  ; and  for  the  fake  of 
obtaining  ereater  leifure  he  retired  from  court  and  pafftd 
fome  of  his  laft  years  at  Stirling.  This  work,  entitled 
“ Renim  Scoticarum  Hiftoria,”  and  comprifed  in  20  books, 
was  publifiied  at  Edinburgh  in  15S2,  not  long  before  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  cSth  of  September  in  the 
lame  year.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  his  circumftances 
were  much  reduced  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  dy- 
ing, he  ordere-d  the  fmall  fum  of  money  that  remained,  and 
which  was  infiifficient  for  defraying  the  expences  of  his  fune- 
ral, to  be  ijiven  to  the  poor,  ei.preffing  at  the  fame  time 
great  indifference  about  the  fate  of  his  corpfe.  Accordingly, 
he  was  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  coemetery  of  the  Grey  friers.  The  mariner  of  his  death 
has  given  occafion  to  his  enemies  for  calumniating  him  as  a 
libertine  and  an  atheift;  but  for  charges  of  this  kind,  chiefly 
adduced  by  bigotted  Catholics,  there  is  no  jiiff  foundation. 
St  James  Meivil,  differing  with  him  in  his  political  fenti- 
ments  and  connexions,  ha,s  nevertheltfs  done  him  the  juftice 
to  declare,  that  he  died  a fincere  member  of  the  reformed 
church.  Againft  his  moral  charaXer,  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  lie  reduced  himfelf  by  extravagance  and  debauchery  to 
penury  and  indigence,  at  the  clofe  of  his  life ; but  to  this 
charge  it  has  been  replied,  that  his  inattention  to  pecuniary 
matter.?,  and  the  profufenefs  of  his  charity,  might  account 
for  his  indigence,  without  aferibing  it  to  culpable  prodigality. 
His  advocates,  however,  allow,  that  when  he  poffeffed 
we  ilth,  he  was,  to  an  extreme  degree,  careUfs  of  the  future, 
and  that  he  made  no  provifion  for  the  feafon  of  dotage  and 
helpleffnefs.  It  has  been  further  urged  againft  him,  that 
feveral  of  his  poems  indicate  indelicacy  and  licentioufnefs ; 
but  his  advocates  have  fought  an  apology  for  him  from  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  tafte  of  which  was  in  this  refpeX; 
very  different  from  that  of  a later  period.  The  ancient  fatir- 
ifts,  fays  Mr.  Hiime,  often  ufed  great  liberties  in  their  ex- 
preffioiis;  but  their  freedom  no  more  refemb^es  the  licentiouf- 
nefs of  Rochefter,  than  the  nakednefs  of  an  Indian  does  that 
of  a common  proftitute.  With  regard  to  his  temper,  Bu- 
chanan feems  to  have  been  harfii  and  iinamiabie;  and,  as  a 
party  man,  virulent  and  little  inclined  10  indulge  fcruples. 
The  perfecutions  of  priefts,  and  the  oppriffion  of  misfortune, 
ferved  to  augment  the  natural  fretfulnefs  and  alptrity  of  his 
difpofition,  and  gave  an  edge  to  his  foleen.  Flowevcr,  in  his 
conduX  he  frequently  exhib'ts  a noble  independence  ; and 
with  refpeX  to  the  public  principles  which  be  adopted,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  fufpeX  in  his  avowal  of  them  want  of  inte- 
grity; how’ever  he  might  have  beer,  influenced  in  fotnc  de- 
gree by  partiality  to  his  party,  or  deceived  by  the  reports  of 
other?.  The  learned  John  Le  Clerc  has  very  ably  fliewn  (B  b- 
liotheqne  Cloifie),  that  tb.ere  is  much  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  many  of  the  fevere  cenfures  which  have  been  thrown 
out  againft  Buchanan,  w'ere  the  rtfiilt  of  ignor.ancc,  of  pre- 
judice, and  of  party  animofit^'.  Sir  John  Meivil,  who  was 
of  the  oppofite  party,  allows,  thst  as  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed in  public  affdrs,  he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  by  his  probity, 
and  by  his  moderation.  But  whatevtr  different  opinions 
may  have  been  entertained  by  perfons  of  oppofite  parties 
concerning  his  difpofition  and  moral  charaXer,  all  concur  in 
M applaud- 
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applauding  him  as  a writer.  “ His  poetical  charafter,”  fays 
a very  competent  judge,  “ ftands  extremely  high  ; yet  his 
merit  does  not  confitl  fo  much  in  fublimity  or  lofty  flights 
of  the  imagination,  as  in  fplendour  of  duffion,  and  harmony 
and  variety  of  verfification.  He  wrote  in  almoft  every 
fpecies  of  compofliion.  His  “ Pfalms"’  are  in  almoft  , all 
kinds  of  meafnre,  and  fome  of  them  exquifitely  beautiful. 
In  tragedy,  he  is  charged  with  want  of  elevation,  and  with 
familiarity  of  ftyle  approaching  to  the  comic.  His  didaflic 
poem  “ On  the  Sphere,’’'  is  elegant  but  unequal.  His  odes, 
epigrams,  fatires,  eulogies,  and  mifcellaneous  pieces,  poftefs 
merit  of  various  kinds,  not  without  many  deftfts.  They 
fhew,  however,  extreme  facility  in  the  ufe  of  language,  and 
an  inexhauftible  vein  of  poetical  expreflion.”  As  a poet, 
fays  Mr.  James  Craw’ford,  he  imitated  Virgil  in  heroics,  Ovid 
in  elegiacs,  Lucretius  in  philofophy,  Seneca  in  tragedies, 
Martial  in  epigrams,  Horace  and  Juvenal  in  fatires.  As  an 
hiftorian,  he  is  faid  to  liave  combined  the  brevity  of  Sailuft 
with  the  elegance  and  perfpicuity  of  Livy.  He  has  been 
charged,  however,  with  an  inclination  to  fable  in  his  narra- 
tive, and  with  an  undue  attachment  to  the  party  with  which 
he  was  connedled.  Of  his  dialogue  “ De  Jure  Regni,”  it 
has  been  faid,  that,  notw'ithftanding  fome  objedlionable  fen- 
timents  and  inveclives,  it  contains  rational  principles  of 
government ; that  it  difplays  uncommon  acutenefs  and  ex- 
tent of  knowledge;  and  that  it  was  calculated  to  enforce 
found  maxims  of  civil  policy,  at  a period  in  which  they  were 
little  underftood.  Of  his  “ Scots  Hiftory,”  written  in  ins  old 
age,  archbifhop  Spotfwood  fays,  it  was  written  with  fuch 
judgment  and  eloquence,  that  no  country  can  fhew  a better ; 
though  he  adds,  that  Buchanan  is  juftly  blamed  forfiding  with 
the  faft'ons  of  the  time.  The  celebrated  Thuanus  obferves, 
that  although,  according  to  the  genius  of  his  nation,  he 
fometimes  inveighs  againft  crowned  heads  with  feverity,  yet 
this  work  is  written  with  fo  much  purity,  fpirit,  and  judg- 
ment, that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  pioduftion  of  a man 
who  had  paffed  aU  his  days  in  the  dull  of  a fchool,  but  of 
one  who  had  been  all  his  life-time  converfant  in  the  moil 
important  affairs  of  ftate.  Of  Buchanan’s  hiftory.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon  fays,  (Hift.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  j,  8vo.)  that  “ if 
his  accuracy  and  impartiality  had  been,  in  any  degree,  equal 
to  the  elegance  of  his  tafte,  and  to  the  purity  and  vigour 
of  his  ftyle,  his  hiftory  might  be  placed  on  a level  with  the 
moft  admired  compofitions  of  the  ancients.  But,  inftead  of 
rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  the  chronicle  writers,  he 
was  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  adorn  them  ; and  hath  clothed, 
with  all  the  beiur.ies  and  graces  of  fittion,  thofe  legends, 
which  formerly  had  only  its  wildnefs  and  extravagance.” 
Thefe  two  works,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  informs  us,  were  con- 
demned in  Scotland  by  adt  of  parliament.  “The  happy 
genius  of  Buchanan,”  fays  the  celebrated  hiftorian  juft  cited 
(Hift.  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.),  “ equally  formed  to  e.x- 
cel  in  profe  and  in  verfe,  more  various,  more  original,  and 
more  elegant,  than  that  of  almoft 'any  other  modern  who 
writes  in  Latin,  reflects  with  regard  to  this  particular,  the 
greateft  lullre  on  his  country.”  Of  his  different  works 
many  editions  have  feparately  appeared;  and  a complete 
colledlion  of  them  was  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1714,  in 
2 vols.  fol.  and  reprinted  at  Leyden’  in  1725,  in  2 vols.  q.to. 
Biog.  Brit. 

To  the  memory  of  this  truly  great  man,  negledled  by  his 
ungrateful  country,  which  never  afforded  his  grave  the  com- 
mon tribute  of  a monumental  ftone,  an  obeliflc  100  feet  high 
was  ere  died  by  fubfeription,  in  1788,  at  Killearn,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  defigned  by  Mr.  J.  Craig,  nephew  to  the  ce- 
lebrated poet  Thomfon. 

BUCHAN-NESS,  in  Geography,  the  eafternmoft  head- 
land in  Scotland.  N.  lat.  57°  30'.  W.  long.  1°  46'. 


BUCHARIA,  Bukharia,  or  Bokhara,  an  extenfive 
region  of  Afia,  lying  between  the  river  Jihon  to  the  weft, 
and  the  defert  of  Gobi  and  other  deferts  bordering  on  China, 
to  the  eaft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Bokhara  (which  fee)  near  the  Jihon  or  ancient  Oxus, 
which  was  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
the  Europeans  in  that  quarter ; and  afterwards  extended  to 
the  adjoining  country,  beyond  it.  Bokhar,  or  Bukhar,  as 
Abulghazi  Khan  informs  us,  was  a Mungl  or  Mogul  word, 
importing  a “ learned  man;”  and  as  all  thofe  who  formerly 
wifhed  to  be  inftrudled  in  the  languages  and  fcicnces  went, 
for  that  purpofe,  into  Bukharia,  the  name  was  originally  gi- 
ven to  it  by  the  Moguls,  who  conquered  this  country  in  the 
time  of  Genghis  Khan.  This  extenfive  region  is  divided  in- 
to two  parts,  called  Great  and  Little  Bucharia,  correfpond- 
irig  to  the  fouthern  diftrifts  of  the  two  ancient  Scythias, 
which  were  feparated  by  the  ridge  of  mountains  denominated 
the  “ Imaus,”  and  called  by  Sherefeddin  the  “ Karangoulac” 
mountains. 

Bocharia,  Great,  is  that  extenfive  and  important  region 
of  Independent  Tartary,  which  comprehends  part  of  the 
Touran  or  Turau  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  and  was  chiefly 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  names  of  Sogdi- 
ana  and  Badlriana;  the  former  being  the  Arab  “ Maweral- 
nahar,”  or  country  beyond  the  liver,  i.  e.  the  Jihon  or  Oxus, 
and  correfponding  to  “ Tranfoxana,”  the  name  anciently 
given  to  thofe  provinces  which  lay  beyond  this  river;  while 
Badlriana  correfponds  with  Balk,  and  accordingly  belongs  to 
Iran,  and  not  to  Touran.  Major  Rennell  cautions  us  againft 
confounding,  as  fome  geographers  have  done,  the  modern 
Bucharia  with  the  ancient  Badlria.  Bucharia,  he  fays,  is 
fituated  beyond  the  Oxus  or  Jihon,  and  is  the  country  an- 
ciently named  “ Sogdiana,”  from  “ Sogd,”  the  valley,  a 
beautiful  valley  in  which  Samarcand  (anciently  Maracanda) 
is  fituated  : whereas  Badlria  or  Badlriana  lay  on  the  foiuh  of 
the  Oxus,  and  comprehended  the  prtfent  provinces  of  Balk 
and  Gaur,  and  probably  part  of  Khorafan. 

Great  Bucharia  extends  more  than  700  Britifh  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  by  a medial  breadth,  if  Fergana 
be  included,  of  about  350;  thus  rather  exceeding  Great  Bri- 
tain in  fize,  but  much  inferior  to  the  country  named  Little 
Bucharia.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
Argun  and  Kara  Tau;  on  the  weft  by  a defert,  the  river 
Amu,  and  other  deferts,  which  divide  it  from  Kharafm  and 
Khorafan  ; and  on  the  fouth,  if  it  be  extended  fo  as  to  in- 
clude Balk,  by  the  mountains  of  Gaur  or  Paropamifus,  and 
the  Hindooh  Koh  ; and  on  the  call  by  the  chain  of  Belur. 
According  to  thefe  boundaries,  it  is  fituated  between  about 
35°  and  42°  N.  lat.  and  between  about  60°  and  70°  E. 
long.  The  original  population  of  this  country  was  Scy- 
thian ; and  the  natives  are  ftill  denominated  by  the  fame 
Tartaric  name  of  “ Tadjiks,”  which  the  barbarous  viftors 
afiigncd  to  the  Perfians.  The  Perfian  monarchs  were  often 
engaged  in  wars  with  thofe  of  Touran,  or  the  Scythians  on 
this  fide  and  beyond  the  Imaus,  whofe  queen,  Thomyris,  is 
faid  to  have  flain  Cyrus  in  battle.  After  the  progrefs  of 
Alexander  as  far  as  Cogend  on  the  river  Sihon  (or  ancient 
Jaxartes),  this  country  became  better  known,  being  probably 
the  furtheft  limit  of  his  courfe  towards  the  north.  When 
Genghis  Khan  died,  A.  D.  1227,  he  bequeathed  Great  Bu- 
charia to  his  fecond  fon  Jagatay  Khan,  and  it  took  the  name 
of  Jaghatay  or  Zagatay  in  honour  of  its  new  proprietor: 
which  name  it  retained  as  long  as  the  Khans  defeended  from 
him  reigned  in  thefe  parts.  But  in  1498,  lultan  Babur,  a de- 
feendant  of  Timur,  was  expelled  with  his  Monguls  from  Great 
Bucharia;  andtheTartarian  vitlors,  called  Ufbeks,  eftablifbed 
a powerful  monarchy  in  the  country.  Succeffive  Khans  held 
the  feeptre  from  1498  to  1658;  and  fo»n  after  this  period 
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tlie  extenfive  and  fertile  country  of  Budiaria  feems  to  have 
been  divided  into  feveral  governments, under  numerous  Khans. 
All  the  great  towns,  both  of  Great  and  Little  Bucharia, 
from  the  borders  of  Kharafnf!  as  far  as  China,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Bukhars,  or  defcendants  of  the  ancient  poffeffors,  called 
by  the  Tartars,  Tadjiks,  Thefe  are  well  made  and  very  fair, 
allovvaiice  being  made  for  the  climate  ; they  have  generally 
large,  black,  and  lively  eyes  ; their  countenances  are  open, 
their  nofes  aquiline,  their  hair  black,  and  their  beards  bulhy. 
The  women  are  generally  tall,  and  well-lhaped,  with  fine 
complexions,  and  very  beautiful  features.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  calico  fhifts  and  drawers ; over  which  the  men 
wear  a veil  of  quilted  fi!k,  or  calico,  reaching  to  the  mid-leg, 
and  tied  about  the  middle  with  a filk- crape  girdle  or  fafii. 
In  winter  they  are  covered  with  a long  cloth  gown,  faced  and 
lined  with  fur.  The  head  is  covered  with  a round  cloth 
bonnet,  having  a large  fur  border;  and  fome  wear  turbans. 
Their  boots  refcmble  the  Perfian  bufleins,  and  they  poffefs  a 
Angular  art  of  preparing  horfc  hides  for  this  ufe.  The 
women  wear  long  gowns  that  are  full  and  loofe  ; their  hair 
hangs  in  trelTes,  and  is  adorned  with  pearls  and  other  jewels. 
Their  bonnets  are  fmall,  flat,  and  coloured.  The  Bucharians 
are  a commercial  people  ; and  their  caravans  travel  through 
the  whole  continent  of  Afia,  and  traffic  with  Ruffia,  Thibet, 
China,  India,  and  Perfia.  Ruffia  contains  feveral  colonies  of 
Bucharians,  who  are  fettled  in  many  large  towns  of  the 
fouthern  provinces,  and  maintain  a conllant  communication 
with  the  merchants  of  their  own  country.  Their  principal 
marts  are  Tomlk,  Kiadla,  and  Orenburg,  which  is  the  moll 
confiderable.  Their  caravans  are  expofed  to  pillage  from 
the  Kirghufe  Tartars,  through.whofe  country  they  are  obliged 
to  pafs.  Their  exports  are  gold  and  filver,  chiefly  in  Perfian 
coins  and  Indian  rupees,  gold-dull  found  in  the  fand  of  the 
rivers  of  Bucharia,  precious  Hones,  particularly  rubies,  lapis 
lazuli,  fpun  and  raw  cotton,  cotton  (luffs  in  great  abundance, 
both  Indian  and  Bucharian,  half-filks,  unprepared  nitre, 
native  fal-ammoniac,  lamb-flcins,  raw  filk  in  fmall  quantities, 
rhubarb,  and  large  droves  of  flieep  and  horfes,  which  are 
bought  for  fale  by  the  Kirghufe  Tartars,  Pallas  fays,  that 
above  60,000  flieep  and  10,000  horfes  are  yearly  fold  at 
Orenburg.  The  Bucharians  receive  in  return  cloth,  leather, 
beads,  and  trinkets,  hardware,  indigo,  cochineal,  &c.  The 
Bucharians  never  bear  arms ; but  on  this  account  they  are 
defpifed  by  the  Tartars,  as  a cowardly  and  weak  people. 
The  Jagatay  Tartars,  who  are  the  defcendants  of  the  Tar- 
tars who  firfl  poffeffed  this  region,  are  now  comprifed  under 
the  general  name  of  Ulbeks.  The  Ulbeks  are  commonly 
reputed  the  mod  civilized  of  all  the  Mohammedan  Tartars, 
although  like  the  refl  they  are  great  robbers.  Both  men 
and  women  are  clothed  like  the  Perfians,  as  low  as  their 
boots ; and  the  chiefs  wear  plumes  of  white  heron  feathers 
on  their  turbans.  Their  moll  delicious  dilbes  confifl  of 
piliaw,”  which  is  rice  Hewed  in  broth,  and  horfe-flelh. 
Their  common  drink  is  kumifs  and  arak,  both  made  of 
mare’s  milk.  Their  language  is  a mixture  of  the  Turkilh, 
Perfian,  and  Mongolian  tongues.  Their  arms  confifl  of  the 
fabre,  dart,  lance,  and  bow,  of  a larger  fize  than  ordinary, 
which  they  manage  with  much  flrengih  and  dexterity.  For 
fome  time  pad  they  have  ufed  mufltets.  When  they  go  to 
war,  many  of  their  cavalry  wear  coats  of  mail,  and  a little 
buckler  for  defence;  They  value  themfelves  on  being  the 
mod  robufl  and  valiant  of  all  the  Tartars;  and  even  their 
women,  who  furpafs  the  other  Tartars  in  beauty,  are  not 
averfe  from  warfare,  but  willfometimes  attend  their  hulbands 
to  the  field.  Although  many  of  thefe  inhabitants  of  Bu- 
charia refide  in  huts  in  the  fummer,  yet  in  winter  they  in- 
habit the  towns  and  villages.  The  religion  of  the  Ulbeks 
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and  Bucharians  is  the  Mahometan  of  the  So"ni  feft  ; and 
the  government  of  the  Khans  is  defpotic.  Tlie  amount  of 
their  population  is  not  precifely  afeertained  ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  upon  an  emergency  an  army  of  too, 000  men 
might  be  mullered.  We  have  no  accurate  (latement  of  the 
revenue  of  thefe  fertile  provinces;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  revenue  of  Great  Bucharia  is  at  lead  equal  to  that 
of  Khorafan,  which,  by  Mr.  Hanway’s  ac''ount,  is  equal  to 
half  a million  fterling  annually.  The  climate  in  geneial 
appears  to  be  excellent ; the  heat  even  of  the  louthern  pro- 
vinces being  tempered  by  the  high  mountains  capped  with 
perpetual  fnow  ; and  the  proximity  of  the  Siberian  deferts 
and  the  lofty  Alps,  renders  the  fun  much  more  temperate 
than  that  of  other  countries,  fuch  as  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Afiatic  Turkey  in  the  fame  parallel.  The  face  of  the 
country  prefents  a great  variety  ; but  though  there  are 
numerous  rivers,  hills,  and  mountains,  there  feems  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  wood.  Near  the  rivers  the  foil  is  produdlive, 
fo  that  the  grafs  fometimes  exceeds  a man’s  height  ; and  in 
fome  parts  confiderable  induflry  is  Ihewn  in  the  cultivation  of 
rice  and  other  grain.  In  the  hands  of  any  other  perfons  be- 
fides  thofe  of  the  Tartars,  this  country  might  rival  any 
Kuropean  region.  There  is  not  a more  flourilhng  or  a more 
delightful  country,  fays  a famous  Arabian  geographer,  than 
this,  efpecially  the  diltrift  of  Bokhara.  Ftom  the  ancient 
callle  of  this  city  a feene  of  luxuiiant  and  beautiful  verdure 
prefents  itftlf  on  every  fide  of  the  country  ; fo  that  the 
Ipedlator  would  imagine  the  green  of  the  earth  and  the  azure 
of  the  heavens  were  united  ; and  as  there  are  green  fields  in 
every  quarter,  fo  there  are  villas  interfperfed  among  the 
green  fields*  In  all  Khorafan  and  Maweralnahar  there  are  not 
any  people  more  long  lived  than  thofe  of  Bokhara.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  are  numerous  and  confiderable 
in  fize  ; and  its  mountains  are  lofty  and  extenfive.  For  the 
principal  livers,  fee  Amu,  Sogd,  Morgab,  Kisile-Daria, 
Dehash,  &c.  ; and  for  the  principal  range  ol  mountains, 
fee  Belur. 

The  cities  in  Great  Bucharia  generally  give  name  to  the 
provinces,  or  receive  their  appellation  from  them.  In  the 
north  is  the  province  of  Fergana,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Andegan.  The  other  chief  provinces  are  the  weftern  part 
of  Shalh,  and  a diftridl  called  by  M.  d’Anville  Ofrulhna, 
from  a town  of  the  fame  name,  and  by  Kbn  Haukal,  Se- 
trulhtah.  The  mod  fertile  province  is  Sogd ; and  next  to 
this  are  Valh,  Kotlan,  and  Kilan.  The  Alpine  region  that 
feparates  this  country  from  Little  Bucharia,  is  Belur;  and 
the  mod  fouthern  provinces  are  Tokaredan  and  Gaur. 
The  chief  city  of  Great  Bucharia  is  Samarcand,  and  vying 
with  this  for  dignity  is  Bokhara.  See  each  of  thefe  articles 
refpedlively.  See  alfo  Balk,  Zouf,  Badakshan,  Termed, 
&c. 

Bucharia,  LUtle^  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe  it  is  more 
limited  in  extent  than  Great  Bucharia,  being  in  reality  much 
larger ; but  becaufe  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  to  the  number  and 
importance  of  its  cities,  the  quality  ot  its  foil,  and  the 
amount  of  its  population.  This  country  correfponds  to 
the  “ Scythia  extra  Imaum”  of  the  ancients,  and  to  the 
“ Serica”  of  Ptolemy.  The  Scythians  beyond  the  Imaus 
are  deferibed  by  this  geographer  as  reilrifted  to  a confined 
drip  of  territory  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Imaus,  and 
divided  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  Seres,  who  were 
undoubtedly  the  people  of  Little  Bucharia.  But  as 
ancient  knowledge  here  terminated,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Scythians  beyond  the  Imaus  not  only  held  the  eaf- 
tern ridges  of  thefe  mountains,  as  a barbarous  race  con- 
tinues to  do  without  moleding  the  induflry  of  the  dillant 
plains,  but  that  they  were  diffufed  along  the  ridge  of 
3 M a Alak, 
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AlaTc,  and  the  wide  region  called  Gete,  extending  as  far  as 
the  mountains  of  Bogdo,  till  they  were  expelled  or  fubdued 
by  more  numerous  or  powerful  nations  from  the  eail.  But 
as  it  is  now  allowed  by  all  geographers  that  the  range  called 
Belur  Tag  reprefents  the  Imaus,  and  that  this  range  runs 
from  north  to  fouth,  forming  the  eaftern  boundary  of 
Great  Bucharia,  it  will  be  evident  from  Ptolemy’s  defcrip- 
tion  and  maps  that  “ Serica”  can  be  no  other  country  but 
Little  Bucharia,  always  polTcffed  by  an  intelligent  and 
induftrions  race  of  men  ; not  only  the  ridge  cf  Imaus,  but 
the  remarkable  couvfe  of  two  confiderable  rivers  towards 
the  north-eaft,  while  all  his  other  Afiatic  ftreams  have  very 
different  direftions,  fufficiently  indicate  Little  Bucharia,  in 
which  the  rivers  correfpond  with  Ptolemy’s  delineation  5 
the  Oechardes  being  probably  the  Orankafh  of  modern 
maps,  or  perhaps  the  river  of  Yarcand  ; while  his  Bautifus 
may  be  the  river  of  Koten,  or  that  of  Karia.  The  know- 
ledge of  Ptolemy  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  eallwatd 
further  than  80°  from  Greenwich  ; and,  therefore,  few 
comparifons  can  be  inllituted  between  tlie  modern  names 
and  fituations  and  thofe  of  Ptolemy.  M.  D’Anville  fuppofes 
that  the  mountains  of  Annabi  are  thofe  of  Altai ; whereas 
they  are  thofe  of  Alak,  called  by  fome  Mufart,  on  the 
north  cf  Little  Bucharia.  The  mountains  on  the  fouth 
correfpond  with  thofe  of  Mus  Tag,  or  the  mountains  of 
Ice  on  the  north  of  Thibet.  To  the  fouth  alfo  lies  the 
fandy  defert  of  Gobi,  of  unafeertained  extent,  but  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  reach  weftward  as  far  as  the  northern  fnowy 
mountains  of  Thibet  already  mentioned.  The  fouthern 
part  of  Little  Bucharia  contains  feveral  large  provinces, 
as  Koten  and  Karia  or  Kereja,  fo  called  from  their  capital 
cities ; and  the  intelligent  Strahlenberg  has  denominated 
Koten  a kingdom,  and  has  inferted  feveral  names  of  rivers 
and  towns.'  On  the  eaft  Little  Bucharia  is  bounded  by 
deferts  and  provinces  of  Mongolia,  and  particularly  by  the 
province  of  Hami  or  Chamiel  belonging  to  China.  The 
weftern  and  northern  parts  of  this  country  are  more  accu- 
rately known  by  means  of  vnrious  accounts,  and  by  the 
maps  of  D’Anville  and  IflenitfF.  To  the  north  is  the 
Alak  mountain,  and  beyond  it  Soongaria,  and  in  the  weft 
the  Belur  Tag,  which  feparates  it  from  Great  Bucharia, 
In  Rcnnell’s  map,  however,  the  weftern  boundary  is  that 
ridge  of  the  ancient  Imaus,  denominated  by  Shereteddin  the 
Karangoutac  mountains,  and  between  this  and  the  Belur 
ridge  is  Baltiftan  or  Little  Thibet.  The  chief  rivers  of 
Little  Bucharia  are  the  Bulanghir,  probably  the  Polonkir 
of  the  Jefuitic  maps,  flowing  into  the  lake  Lock-nor,  the 
Chaidu  and  Yarcand  Darija  ilfuing  from  it,  and  fupplyitig 
feveral  branches,  as  the  Koten,  Orankafh,  &c.,  and  the 
Kareja  proceeding  from  a lake  in  the  defert  of  Sultus. 
The  principal  towns  are  Cafhgar,  Yarcand,  Akfu,  Chialifh, 
Turfan,  Koten,  and  Karia,  which  fee  refpeftively.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  regions  to  the  north,  the  extent  of  Little 
Bucharia,  from  the  confines  of  Hami  to  the  mountains 
of  Belur,  is  more  than  1000  Britifh  miles;  and  the  breadth, 
from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  to  thofe  of  Alak,  more  than 
500,  It  is  of  courfe  comprehended  between  36°  and  43° 
N.  lat.,  and  about  72°  and  87°  E.  long.  As  the  land  is  much 
elevated  and  abounding  in  mountains,  the  climate  is  cold  j 
and,  in  contradidion  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  the 
fouthern  part  bordering  on  the  Alps  of  Thibet  is  colder  than 
the  northern,  which  is  proteded  by  the  lower  ridge  of 
Alak.  Among  its  hills  are  feveral  fertile  plains ; but 
the  population  is  not  extenfive.  Between  the  cities  in  this 
country  there  are  no  villages  ; and  in  travelling  a whole 
day  from  one  to  another,  there  is  not  a houfe  of  entertain- 
ment to  be  found.  From  Du  Halde’s  atlas  it  may  be 


deduced  that  the  Contaifh,  cr  Great  Khan,  could  raife 
20,000  rreu  from  this  province,  taking  one  man  from  10 
famines  ; and  hence  the  number  of  families  would  be  200,000, 
which  would  yield  a population  of  one  mdiion.  The  in- 
habitants,  who  are  for  the  moft  part  defeendants  of  Bu- 
chanans, with  a great  mixture  of  Tartars  or  Turcomans,  and 
a few  Kalmuks,  are  generally  fwarthy  and  black  haired, 
although  fome  of  them  are  very  fair,  handfome,  and  well 
made.  They  are  faid  to  be  polite  and  benevolent ; and 
their  language  is  probably  that  called  the  Zagathian  or 
Turkifli,  which  has  fupplanted  their  native  tongue.  The 
drefs  of  the  men  refembles  that  cT  the  Tartars,  reaching  no 
lower  than  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  bound  with  girdles  like 
thofe  of  the  Poles.  The  garments  of  the  females  are  of  the 
fame  kind,  commonly  quilted  with  cotton  ; and  they  wear 
long  ear-rings,  twill;  their  hair  in  trefles,  lengthened  by 
decorated  ribbands  and  taflels  of  filk  and  filver,  fo  as  to  hang 
down  to  theh  heels.  Their  necklaces  are  ornamented  with 
pearls,  fmali  pieces  of  coin,  and  feveral  gilded  or  filvered 
baubles.  Some  of  them  tinge  their  nails  with  henna.  Perfons- 
of  both  fexes  wear  trowfers,  with  light  boots  of  Ruflia 
leather,  and  occafionally  high-hceltd  flippers.  The  head- 
drefs  refembles  that  of  the  Turks.  Married  women  are 
diflinguiflied  from  thofe  that  are  Angle  by  a long  piece 
of  linen  worn  under  their  bonnets,  which  is  folded  round 
the  neck  and  tied  in  a knot  behind,  fo  that  one  end  of 
it  hangs  down  to  the  waift.  Both  fexes  carry  about  them 
prayers  written  by  their  priefts,  and  kept  in  a fmali  purfe, 
under  the  form  of  relics.  Their  houfes  are  commonly  of 
ftone,  well  built,  and  decorated  with  fome  articles  of  china. 
When  they  go  to  fleep,  they  throw  off  every  garment; 
they  are  cleanly  in  the  preparation  and  ufe  of  their  food, 
which  isufually  minced-meat,  and  their  general  drink  is  tea, 
which  they  prepare  with  milk,  fait,  and  butter.  At  their 
meals  they  ufe  neither  chairs  nor  tables,  knives  nor  forks, 
but  fit  croffed-legged  on  the  ground,  and' when  the  meat  is 
ferved  up  ready  cut,  they  take  it  up  with  their  fingers  or 
wooden  ladles.  Their  wives  are  purchafed,  fo  that  a 
perfon  who  has  many  daughters  is  accounted  rich.  The 
ceremonies  of  marriage  differ  little  from  thofe  of  other 
Mahometans,  and  polygamy,  though  regarded  among 
the  Bucharians  as  a kind  of  fin,  is  generally  praftifed. 
Their  children  are  named  on  the  third  day  after  birth,  and 
circumcifed  on  the  7th,  8th,  or  9th  day.  In  ficknefs 
the  mullah  or  prieft  has  great  influence  ; and  when  a perfon 
dies,  he  lays  a koran  on  his  breaft,  and  recites  fome  prayers, 
after  which  the  body  is  interred  in  fome  pleafant  wood,  and 
inclofed  with  a hedge  or  pallifade.  Their  money  confifts 
of  copper  kopeiks,  weighing  nearly  one-third  of  an  ounce  ; 
and  in  pafling  filver  or  gold,  they  weigh  it,  like  the  Chinefe. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Mahometan  ; and  the  Kal- 
muks or  Eluths  allow  unlimited  toleration.  The  govern- 
ment, before  the  Chinefe  took  poffeffion  of  the  country, 
was  firft  of  all  adminiftered  by  a Khan,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Contaifh  of  the  Kalmuks,  who  appointed  inferior  ma- 
giftrates.  The  foil  of  Bucharia  is  in  many  parts  of  it 
fertile  and  produftive,  and  yields  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and 
particularly  wine.  It  is  alfo  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  neither  the  natives  nor  Kalmuks  are  fufficiently  fleilful  to 
work  them ; and  out  of  the  torrents,  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  when  the  fnow  melts,  they  colleft  gold  duft, 
which  they  carry  to  India,  China,  and  Siberia.  Precious 
(tones  and  diamonds  are  alfo  found  in  this  country,  and  the 
fouthern  mountains  near  Thibet  furnifh  mufle.  As  the  drefs 
is  chiefly  cotton,  the  plant  probably  abounds  in  this  coun- 
try ; though  from  their  proximity  to  China  the  Seres  might 
eafily  have  tranfmitted  filk  to  ancient  Lurope.  Pallas, 
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fpeaking  of  Bucharla,  but  probably  meaning  Great  Bucba- 
ria,  mentions  raw  filk  as  a produft  of  the  country,  very- 
fine  lamb-ikins,  the  hair  of  camels,  and  an  excellert  rhubarb, 
which  latter  article  grows  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Little 
Bucharia. 

In  more  ancient  times  Little  Bucharia,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  was  the  country  of  the  Seres ; but  it  feems  to 
have  been  but  little  known  before  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan, 
upon  whofe  death  this  country,  as  well  as  Great  Bucharia, 
became  the  portion  of  his  fon  Jagatay,  or  Zagathai,  and  was 
occafionally  called  by  his  name,  but  more  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Calligar.  It  was  then  confidered  as  a part 
of  Mogulilfan,  or  Mongolia  ; and  the  northern  provinces  be- 
longed to  the  country  of  Gere.  It  had  a fucceffion  of  Khans, 
feparate  from  Great  Bucharia,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  From  that  time  it  feems  to  have  been  go- 
verned by  a fucceffion  of  the  defendants  of  Timur,  till  the 
year  1683,  when  it  was  lubdued  by  the  Eluths,  or  Kalmuks, 
To  them  it  remained  fubjedi,  till  at  a recent  period  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Chinefe.  In  Kiarg  Long,  or  Chin 

Lung,  completely  vanquiffied  thefe  people  ; and  thus  annexed 
an  extenfive  territory  to  his  dominions. 

BUCHAU,  a free  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  S-vabia,  feated  on  the  Feder  lake;  24  miles  S.W. 
of  Dim.  N.  lat.  48°  6'.  E.  long.  9°  3^'. 

Buchau,  a fmall  country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  comprehending  the  eftate  of  the  abbey  of 
Fulda,  of  which  Fulda  is  the  capital. 

BUCHEN,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  eledlorate  of  Mentz  ; 22  miles  E.  of 
Heidelberg. 

BUCHENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  territory  of  the  abbey  of  Kempten  ; 5 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Kempten. 

BUCHERI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  Noto ; 
3 miles  N E.  of  Monte- Roffo. 

BUCHHOLZ,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  ; 23 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Berlin. — Alfo,  a fmall  mine-town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg,  having  a feat  and  voice 
at  the  Land-diets.  At  this  place  confiderable  quantities  of 
lace  are  made. 

BUCHIGLIERA,  a town  af  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Calabria  Citra  ; ii  miles  W N.  W.  of  Umbriatico. 

BUCHLOE,  or  Buchlake,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  biffiopric  of  Augfburg  ; iS  miks 
S.  S.  W.  of  Augfburg. 

BUCHNER,  Andrew  Elias,  in  Biography,  phyfician 
and  aulic  counfeilor  to  the  king  of  Pniffia,  and  profeffor  of 
medicine,  firll  at  Erfurt,  and  afterwards  at  Hall  in  Saxony, 
publifhed,  in  1755,  in  qto. ; “ Hiftoria  Academise  Naturae 
Curioforum,”  of  which  he  was  feveral  years  prefident ; 
“ Fundamenta  Materiae  Medica-,  Simplicium  Hilloriam,  Vi- 
res ct  Praeparata' exhibentia,”  Hall,  1754,  8vo.  ; “Sylla- 
bus Materiae  Medicae  feleftioris  cum  defignatione  pon- 
deiis,”  &c.  Hall,  1755,  8vo.  He  was  alfo  author  of  feve- 
ral ingenious  differtations  pubHhed  in  the  Mifcell.  Nat.  Cu- 
riof.  and  of  a number  of  differtations,  or  inaugural  thefes, 
on  botanical  fubjefts.  Among  thefe,  Haller  particularly 
notices  the  “ Difputatio  de  genuinis  viribus  Tabaci,  ex  ejus 
principiis  conftitutivis  demohftratis  ; et  de  genuinis  Opii 
effeftibus  in  Corpore  Kumano  each  of  them  containing 
feveral  ingenious  experiments  made  on  animals,  with  the 
view  of  afeertaining  the  properties  of  thofe  drugs  ; alfo  a 
method  of  inftrufting  deaf  perfons.  He  died  in  the  year 
J769.  Hall.  Bib.  Bot. 

Buchner,  J.  Gottfried,  of  whom  we  have  no  biogra- 
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phical  memoirs,  has  left  feme  curious  and  ufeful  v.’orks  in 
botany,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles : “ Differta- 
tiones  EpUlolicce  de.Memorabilibus  Voigtland’ie  : 1.  De  ar- 
bore  nna  no6fe  virente,  et  florem  fimulque  frinffua,  tempore 
hiemali  proferente ; 2.  De  arboribus  et  plantis  infolito 
tempore  florentibus ; 3.  De  arbore  quovis  aellate  binis  vi- 
cibvis,  et  flores  et  fruAus  protriidente  ; 4.  De  arboribus 
diverfi  generis  fruftus  in  uno  ftipite  proferentibus  ; 5-  Le 
frumentis  fpicis  proliferis,  aliifqiie  plantis  monftrofis  ; 6. 
De  aloe  Americana  raajori,  aliifque  plantis  exoticis  Voigt, 
florentibus;”  410.  1743.  The  remainder  of  his  writings, 
confiiting  of  differtations  on  fimilar  fubjefls,  is  publifhed  in 
the  fecoiid,  fourth,  fifth,  and  feventh  volumes  of  the  Mifcel. 
Nat.  Curiof.  Haller.  Bib.  Boian. 

BUCHNERA,  in  Botany  (in  honour  of  A.  E.  Buchner, 
a German  naturalift).  Linn,  gen,  772.  Reich.  833.  Schreb. 
1035.  Willd.  1174.  Gaert.  323.  juff.  100.  Clafs  and  order, 
D'ldynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn.;  Pedi-- 
culares,  Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  five-toothed,  permanent. 
Cor.  monopetalous  ; tube  rather  long,  bored  ; border  flat, 
fliort,  five-cleft,  nearly  regular.  Siam,  four,  very  fliort  ; 
anthers  oblong,  obtufe.  Pifl-  germ  ovate-oblong  ; ffyle 
thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  rube  ; ftigma  cbtufe.  Per'ic. 
capfule  acuminate,  two-cclled,  many-feeded,  ooenin.g  at  the 
top  in  two  divifions  ; partition  contrary.  Seeds  angular  ; re- 
ceptacle faftened  to  the  middle  of  the  paitition. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  five-toothed  Cor.  tunnel-fliaped  ; border 
five-cleft,  nearly  equal.  Stam.  four  uneqml.  Cap/,  two- 
celled  ; partition  fimple,  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, fmall.  Gaert. 

Sp.  T.  B.  Americana,  Linn.  S)ft.  Nat.  Leaves  toothed, 
lanceolate,  three-nerved.”  Stem  fcarcely  branched.  Spike 
with  flowers  remote  from  each  other.  Stamens,  two  in  the 
throat  of  the  corolla  ; two  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  The 
plant  grows  black  with  drying.  Native  of  Virginia  and 
Canada.  2.  B.  elongata,  Willd.  “ Leaves  nearly  linear- 
lanceolate,  entire;  calyx  a little  hairy,  longer  than  the  cap- 
fule.” Swartz.  A native  of  Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Gui- 
ana. 3.  B.  cernua,  Linn.  Mant.  “ Leaves  cuneate,  five- 
toothed,  fmooth  ; flowers  fpiked  ; ftem  flirubby.”  Stem 
half  a foot  high,  regularly  branched,  a little  jointed  by  the 
fears  of  the  leaves,  purplifh.  Leaves  oppofite,  often  ternate, 
feffile,  with  two  acute  ferratures  on  each  fide  the  tip,  even. 
Spikes  terminal,  folitary,  oblong.  Flowers  fcffi.e,  eredl, 
with  a linear  acute  brafte  Ihorter  than  the  calyx,  and  two 
fhorter  lateral  briltles.  Calyx  tubular,  oblong,  femiquinque- 
fid,  equal ; fegments  connefted  by  a membrane.  Cord. 
white;  tube  filiform,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  recurved; 
border  flat,  five-cleft ; fegments  fiibovate.  Anth.  be'ow  the 
jaw  ; ftigma  inclofed,  reflex,  rather  thick.  On  mountains 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4.  B.  ctmeiJ'oUa,  Linn.  Supp. 
“ Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  fmooth,  feven-toothed  at  the  tip.” 
Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3-  B. 
cordifolia,  Linn.  Supp.  “ Stem  four-cornered  ; leaves  op- 
pofite, heart-fhaped,  three-nerved,  ferrated  ; racemes  termi- 
nal, approaching  to  fpikes  ” Referred  to  this  genus  by  the 
younger  I.innaeus,  though  very  different  in  habit,  and  more 
refembling  a vervain,  on  the  authority  of  Koenig,  who 
found  it  about  Tanjour.  6.  B.  grandjlora,  Linn.  Supp. 
“ Scabrous;  leaves  oppofit.',  feffile,  oblong,  entire;  pe- 
duncles axillary,  one-flowered,  two-kaved  ; cal)X  funnel- 
fliaped.”  A very  beautiful  plant.  Stem  ereft,  fmooth, 
very  fimple.  Zen wj  five-nerved.  F*er/«ne/ej  toward  the  fummit 
of  the  ftem,  folitary,  (horter  than  the  leaves,  with  two  oppofite 
linear-fubulate  bradies  about  the  middle.  Calyx  Sve-tootheJ, 
long,  but  (horter  by  half  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which 
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gradually  enlarges  into  a large,  flat  border,  with  five  rounded 
lobes.  Ohf.  The  younger  Linnsus,  not  having  feen  the 
fruit,  was  not  certain  of  the  genus,  efpecially  as  it  has  fome 
refemblance  to  the  get-afdias,  and  like  them,  becomes  en- 
tirely black  in  drying.  Native  of  South  America.  Mutis. 
y.  B.  athwpica,  Linn.  Mant.  “ Leaves  three-toothed; 
flowers  peduncled  ; ftem  rather  fhrubby.”  Stem  half  a foot 
high,  much  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  feflile,  lanceolate, 
about  thefize  of  thofe  o{ polygonum  avlculare.  generally  with 
a tooth  on  each  fide  near  the  tip.  Flonvers  toward  the  top 
of  the  branches,  lateral,  oppofite  ; peduncle^  one-flowered, 
longer  than  the  leaves,  ertib.  Calyx  monophyllous,  five- 
toothed, a little  hifpid.  Corolla  yellow,  twice  as  long  as 
the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Capfule  bilocular,  ovate-oblong, 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  8.  B.  vtfcoja,  Hort.  Kew. 
“ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  diftantly  toothed,  a little  gluti- 
nous ; flowers  peduncled  ; ftem  fhrubby.”  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Found  by  Maflbn,  and  introduced 
into  England  1774.  9.  B.  capenfis,  Linn.  Mant.  “ Leaves 
toothed,  linear,  alternate  ; calyx  pubefcent.”  Stem  annual, 
about  live  inches  high,  ftraight,  with  four  or  five  fimple 
branches  near  the  top.  Leaves  generally  alternate.  Flowers 
feffile,  in  (hort,  terminal  fpikes.  Calyx  a little  inflated. 
Carol,  yellow  ; tube  (lender,  (lightly  villous ; two  of  the  fta- 
mens  projefting  a little  beyond  the  throat  of  the  corolla. 
Stem,  branches,  leaves,  and  calyxes  clothed  with  a fomewhat 
vifcous  down.  La  Marck,  from  a dried  fpecimen.  Allied 
to  rhinanthus  capenfis,  Linn.  Native  of  the  Cape.  10.  B. 
ajiatica,  Linn.  Spec.  Plant,  “ Leaves  very  entire,  linear ; 
calyx  fcabrous.”  Stem  obtufely  four-cornered  ; branches  al- 
ternate, with  the  habit  of  an  euphra/ta.  Leaves  linear  ; up- 
per ones  alternate,  lower  oppofite.  Tube  of  the  corolla  fili- 
form, inclofing  the  ftamens ; border  two-cleft,  one  fegment 
nearly  upright  and  trifid,  the  other  open  and  heart-fliaped. 
Vahl.  (Symb.  3.  p.  81.)  defcribes  the  leaves  as  covered  on 
the  upper  furface,  and  at  the  rib  and  margin  of  the  lower, 
with  numerous  white  fcales,  producing  very  fmall,  folitary 
hairs ; and  the  calyxes  as  folitary,  nearly  feffile,  ftriated ; 
the  ftriae  toothed  with  numerous  minute,  rigid  hairs.  La 
Marck  has,  in  bis  Herbarium,  a plant  refembling  euphrafia 
Indite  Orientalis  of  Plukenet,  and  which  he  prefumes  is  buch- 
nera  aftatica.  It  is  rough  to  the  touch  ; and  the  calyxes  are 
ftriated  in  a very  remarkable  manner.  Native  of  Ceylon  and 
China,  ii.  B.  euphrafwdes,  Willd.  “ Leaves  linear,  very 
entire,  fcabrous  with  hairs ; fegments  of  the  corolla  linear, 
fibtufe.”  Vahl.  Refembles  euphrafia  longifiora.  Stem  acutely 
four-cornered,  branched  ; branches  oppofite,  higher  than 
the  ftem,  preffed  clofe  to  it,  and  almoft  imbricated.  Leaves 
fhort,  oppofite  and  remote  below,  alternate  and  crowded 
above.  Calyx  feflile,  axillary,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
Tube  of  the  foro//a  villous ; fegments  linear.  Vahl.  Native 
o)f  the  Eaft  Indies.  12.  B.  gefnerloides , Willd.  “ Leaves 
oblong,  ciliated,  preffed  clofe  to  the  ftem,  fquamiform ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  curved.”  Stem  half  a foot  high,  branched 
at  the  bafe,  at  firft  fight  appearing  naked.  Leaves  very 
minute.  Flowers  feflile,  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaf,  fur- 
nifhed  on  each  fide  with  a linear,  obtufe,  bradle,  ciliated  at 
the  margin.  five-cleft ; fegments  lanceolate,  ciliated. 

Corolla  nearly  of  euphrcfia  longifiora ; tube  fmooth  ; feg- 
ments of  the  border  oblong.  Capfule  oblong,  obtufe,  bilo- 
cular. Willdenow,  from  a dried  fpecimen.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  13.  B.  pinnatifida.  Linn.  Suppl.  “ Leaves 
pinnatifid,  fmooth.”  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Tbunberg.  Olf.  .La  Marck  is  inclined  to  think  that  buch~ 
nera  manulesn  and  erinus,  are  properly  only  one  genus.  They 
differ  from  helenjlreitia  and  fehgo  in  having  a two-celled,  po- 
lyfpermous  capfule. 


BuchverA  him'ifufa  (Forflcal).  See  Browallia,  where, 
on  Forflcal’s  authority,  it  is  placed  by  La  Marck,  and  faid  to 
have  a one-celled  capfule  ; but  Vahl,  on  the  other  hand, 
aferibes  to  it  a bilocular  capfule  with  a partition  oppofite  to 
the  valves,  very  like  that  of  buchnera  afiatica,  from  which 
plant,  he  fays,  it  differs  only  in  its  proftrate  ftem  and  obo- 
vate  leaves.  It  does  not  appear,  that  either  La  Marck  or 
Willdenow  had  feen  a fpecimen. 

BUCHODZ,  Peter  Joseph,  \n  Biography,  a phyfician, 
who  rofe  by  his  merit  to  the  firft  rank,  in  eminence,  in  hi$ 
profeffion,  was  born  at  Mentz  about  the  year  1736.  After 
receiving  a liberal  claffical  education,  in  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  made  a more  than  ordinary  proficiency,  he  was  fent  to 
Pont-a-Mouflbn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodfor 
in  medicine  at  the  uniyerfity  there,  in  i/5y-  Being  foon 
diftinguifhed  for  fuperior  abilities  and  indultry,  he  was  in 
fucceffion  made  phyfician  to  Staniflaus  king  of  Poland,  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  &c.  and  teacher  or  demonftrator 
in  botany  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  at  Nancy. 
He  was  alfo  aflbeiated  as  foreign  member  to  moll  of  the 
medical  and  philofophical  academies  on  the  continent,  to 
which  he  from  time  to  time  communicated  his  obfervations. 
Flis  works  are  numerous,  all  on  botanical  fubjrdls.  The 
titles  of  a few  of  them  follow:  “ Difeours  fur  la  Botanique,” 
Paris,  1760.  “ Traite  hiftorique  des  Plantes  qui  croiffent 

dans  la  Lorraine,  et  les  trois  eveche.s,”  Nancy,  8vo.  from 
1763  to  1769,  9 vols.  The  work  was  abruptly  broken  off 
incomplete.  He  was  affifted,  in  forming  it,  by  the  papers 
and  the  Hortus  Siccus  of  his  father-in-law,  Marquet,  to 
which  he  made  large  additions.  The  firft  volume  contains 
difeourfes  on  botany,  with  explications  of  the  fyftems  of 
Tournefort  and  of  Linnaeus ; the  fccond,  purging  ; the 
third,  pedloral ; the  fourth,  fternutatory  ; the  fifth,  emme- 
nagogue  ; the  fixth,  plants  exciting  perfpiration.  In  each 
volume  are  engravings  of  the  moft  remarkable  plants  in  each 
clafs,  with  occafional  experiments  to  afeertain  their  proper- 
ties. “ Medicine  rurale  et  pratique,”  Paris,  1768,  izmo, 
containing  ufeful  information,  and  enabling  the  poor  to  feledl 
proper  remedies  for  their  complaints.  “ Secrets  de  la  Na- 
ture et  de  I’Art  pour  les  Alimens,  la  Medicine,  la  Veteri- 
naire  avec  un  Traitd  fur  les  Plantes  qui  peuvent  fervir  a la 
Teinture,  &c.”  Paris,  1769,  izmo.  4vols.  “ Didtionaire 
raifonne  des  Plantes  et  des  Arbuftes  de  France,”  Paris, 
1770,  4 tom.  For  the  titles  of  the  remainder  of  his  works, 
fee  Haller.  Bib.  Botan. 

BUCHOLTZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Verden  : 18  miles 
E.N.  E.  of  Verden. 

BUCHOREST.  See  Bucharest. 

BUCHORN,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake  of 
Conftance.  The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans.  Here  are 
warehoufes  for  goods  configned  to  it  for  the  paffage  of  the 
lake.  It  is  diftant  13  miles  E.  from  Conftance.  N.  lat. 
47°  41^  E.  long.  9°  20'. 

BUCFIOV,  a town  of  Hungary ; 2 miles  W.  of  Bo- 
lefko. 

BUCHOW.  See  Buck. 

BUCHWALD,  Balthazar,  John,  in  Biography,  a 
German  phyfician,  publi(hed,  in  1720,  “ Specimen  Me-* 
dico-pradlicum  Botanicum,”  qto  Hafniai,  containing  the 
deferiptions  and  accounts  of  the  medical  properties  of  many 
of  the  common  plants,  with  dried  fpecimens  of  the  plants 
affixed  to  the  leaves.  “ De  Diabetis  Curatione,  prae- 
primis  per  Rhabarbarum,  4to  I737>”  alfo“  Vifei  Ana- 
lyfis,  ejufque  in  diverfis  Morbis  Ufus,  4to.  i753*”  H’aller. 
Bib.  Botan. 
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BUCHY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  FrancCj  In  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftriftof  Rouen,  4^  leagues  N.  E.  of  it.  The  town 
contains  673,  and  the  canton  9060  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory comprehends  162A  kiliometres  and  30  communes. 

BUCIDA,  in  Botany  (originally  called  by  Brown,  Bu- 
ceras,  ox-horned,  but  changed  by  Linnaeus  into  Bucida, 
without  alTigning  a reafon).  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Reich.  602. 
Schreb.  738.  V/illd.  881.  Juffieu  75.  Clafs  and  order,  De- 
candria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holoracete,  Linn.  EUagni, 
JufT. 

G°n.  Char,  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  pitcher- Ihaped, 
obfoletely  five-toothed,  fuperior,  permanent.  Cor.  none. 
Stam.  filaments  ten,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx  and 
inferred  into  its  bafe.  Anther  upright,  heart- fliaped.  P\jl. 
germ  inferior,  ovate;  ftyie  the  length  of  the  ftamens : fligma 
obtufe.  Pertc.  berry  dry,  ovate,  one-celled,  crowned  with 
the  calyx.  Seed  one,  ovate. 

Effent.  Char.  Cal.  fine  toothed,  fuperior.  Cor,  berry 
one-feeded. 

Spec.  I.  Y).Buceras.  Olive  bark  tree,  Linn.  Brown  Jam. 
t.  23.  f.  I.  Sloane  Jam.  t.  189.  f.  3.  La  Marck.  pi.  356. 
“ Spike3  elongate;  leaves  wedge-fiiaped,  fmooth.”  Vahl.  Stem, 
a tree,  thirty  feet  high,  about  one  in  diameter.  Branches  diva- 
ricate, or  flexuefe,  roundilh,  (mooth,  and  even.  Leaves  oviXy 
at  the  divarications  and  fummits  of  the  branches,  crowded 
together,  petioled,  obovate  or  ridge-fhaped,  obtufe,  very  en- 
tire, veined,  fmooth,  near  two  inches  long.  Spikes,  or  rather 
fpike-like  racemes  numerous,  fimple,  peduncled,  axillary 
near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  about  the  length  of  the 
leaves.  Flowers  fmall,  yellowilh,  alternate,  feflile,  hoary 
without,  tomentofe  within.  The  ftyie  or  upper  part  of  the 
germ,  efpecially  at  the  extremity  of  the  raceme,  is  fometimes 
extended  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  curved  fome- 
what  in  the  form  of  a bull’s  horn  ; whence  Linnaeus  and 
other  authors  have  obferved  its  affinity  to  rhizophora.  De- 
fcribed  by  La  Marck  from  a dried  fpecimen.  A native  of 
the  Weft-Indies  and  South  America.  In  Jamaica  it  is 
called  black  olive : in  Antigua,  French  oak ; and  in  the 
French  iflands,  Grignon.  Its  bark  is  ufed  for  tanning 
leather : and  its  wood  is  excellent  for  chefts  of  drawers  and 
other  kinds  of  cabinet  makers’  work,  as  it  is  feldom  at- 
tacked by  worms.  2.  B.  cafiata.  Willd.  “ Flowers  with 
capitate  fpikes  ; leaves  ndge-lhaped,  ciliated.”  Vahl. 

BUCINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples  ; 6 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Cangiano. 

BUCIOCHE,  in  Commerce,  a fort  of  woollen  cloth 
manufaftured  at  Provence  in  France,  which  the  French 
Ihips  carry  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

BUCK,  in  Zoology,  a male  horned  beaft  of  venery  or 
chace,  whole  female  is  denominated  a doe.  A buck  the 
firft  year  is  called  a fawn,  the  fecond  a pricket,  the  third  a 
forel,  the  fourth  a fore,  the  fifth  a buck  of  the  frf  head,  and 
the  fixth  i great  buck.  See  Deer  and  Hunting. 

Buck  is  alfo  applied  to  the  males  of  the  hare  and  rabbit 
kind.  Hares  commonly  go  to  buck  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  and  fometimes  all  the  warm  months  ; fometimes 
they  feek  the  buck  feven  or  eight  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  fit.  The  buck  rabbit  is  faid  to  kill  all  the 
young  he  can  come  at ; on  which  account  the  doe  is  careful 
to  hide  her  offspring  in  fome  remote  corner;  out  of  his  way. 
The  doe  coney  goes  to  buck  as  foon  as  Ihe  has  • kindled. 
She  cannot  fuckle  her  young  till  ftie  has  been  with  the  buck. 
When  he  has  bucked,  he  ufually  falls  backward,  and  lies 
as  in  a trance  half  dead,  at  which  time  he  is  eafily  taken. 

Buck,  or  Busk,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Beltz,.  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beltz. 


Bock,  or  Bochow,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  old  mark  of  Brandenburg,  22  miles 
N.W.  of  it. 

BucK-iean,  in  Botany,  a corruption  of  bogbean,  one 
of  the  Englifti  names  of  menyanthes  trifoUata,  derived  from 
the  place  of  its  growth,  and  from  a flight  refemblance  of  its 
leaflets  to  thofe  of  the  common  cultivated  bean. 

Buck  ifland,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Virgin  ifles 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  fituate  on  the  .ealt  of  St.  Tnomas,  in 
St.  James’s  pjffage.  N.  Iat.i8’  15'.  W.  long.  63°  30'. 

Buck  majl,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  rnaft,  or 
fruit  of  the  beech  tree. 

PiVQ.'s.-fkins,  See  Skins. 

BucK^a//,  in  our  Ancient  Law  Books,  a toil  wherein  to 
take  deer.  By  an  ancient  ftatute,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to 
keep  a buck -fall,  who  has  not  a park  of  his  own.  Stat.  19. 
Hen.  VII. 

BUCKEBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Schauenburg,  fur- 
rounded  with  walis,  and  having  a caftle,  W'here  the  tribunal 
of  juftice  is  held.  It  contains  one  church,  two  colleges,  and 
a houfe  of  orphans  ; 3 miles  call  of  Minden. 

BUCKEGBERG,  a bailliage  of  the  canton  of  Soleure 
in  Swifferland,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Aar  ; its  average  an- 
nual value  is  166I. ; the  inhabitants  of  this  bailliage  profefs 
the  reformed  religion,  and  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs  they  are 
under  the  proteftion  of  Bern.  They  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  every  third  year  to  the  government  of  Soleure  : but 
if  aggrieved  in  their  religious  eftablifhment,  have  recourfe  to 
Bern.  The  fenate  of  Bern  nominates  to  the  vacant  bene- 
fices, but  the  priefts  are  under  the  neceflity  of  obtaining  the 
confirmation  of  the  chapter  of  Soleure.  Bern  alfo  enjoys 
fupreme  jurifdiftion  in  criminal  affairs.  If  a criminal  is  ar- 
refted  for  any  capital  offence,  he  is  tried  by  the  bailiff  of 
Buckegberg  and  the  jury  of  the  bailliage  ; but  if  condemned 
to  death,  he  is  delivered  for  execution  to  Bern,  provided  that 
republic  difeharges  the  expence  of  the  trial.  Soleure  enjoys 
all  the  other  rights  of  fovereignty.  N.  lat.  47°  9'.  E.  long. 
7°'20'. 

BUCKEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia and  county  of  Hoya  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Hoya. 

BUCKENHAM,  or  New  Buckenham,  a fmall  town 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  is  feated  on  the  river 
Warency.  It  obtains  the  appellation  of  New,  to  diftinguiffi 
it  from  another  place  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  more  an- 
cient, and  is  called  Old  Buckenham.  Both  thefe  places 
have  been  of  fome  note,  but  both  have  greatly  declined. 
Henry  I.  created  this  a diftindl  parifh,  and  William  d’ Albany 
built  a handfome  church  here.  At  Buckenham  was  for- 
merly a fplendid  caftle,  the  fite  of  which  was  fubfequently 
occupied  by  a priory.  The  lords  of  the  manor  are  butlers 
at  the  coronation  of  our  kings.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs, 
but  the  market  has  been  difconlinued.  The  parifh  contains 
125  houfes  and  664  inhabitants.  Blomefield’s  Hiftory  of 
Norfolk. 

BUCKET,  in  Hydraulics,  a kind  of  veffel  or  recipient 
chiefly  of  ufe  for  the  raifing  or  conveyance  of  water  from 
wells,  and  other  places.  The  word  is  formed  frbm  the 
French  bacquet,  a pail  or  tub.  In  an  army,  buckets  are 
carried  with  the  artillery,  in  the  fire-workers  ftores.  Town 
buckets,  for  extinguifhing  fires,  are  made  of  thick  leather, 
ftrongly  foaked  and  boiled.  One  method  of  raifing  water, 
defenbed  by  hydraulic  writers,  is  by  the  means  of  a chain  of 
buckets. 

Bucket,  See  5'ea-GAGE, 

BUCKFIELDj  Geography,  apoft-townof  America, 
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ill  Cumberland  county,  and  ftate  of  Maine,  48  ttiilea  N.  of 
Portland;  containing  1002  inhabitants. 

BUCKHAVEN,  a village  on  the  coaft  of  Fifefhire, 
in  the  parilh  of  Wemyfs,  in  Scotland.  This  place  is 
wholly  inhabited  by  perfons  engag'ed  in  the  fidreries,  as 
this  part  of  the  coatl  is  much  frequented  by  haddocks. 
About  50  years  back  thefe  filh  were  caught  here  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  they  were  fold  at  the  rates  of  fixpence  and 
ten-pence  per  hundred.  The  firil  inhabitants  of  this  place 
are  f.iid  to  have  been  fome  Dutch  fifhermen,  whofe  veffel  was 
ftranded  here  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  In  the  year  1791, 
the  village  contained  601  inhabitants.  Sinclair’s  Statifl  cal 
Account  of  Scotland. 

BUCKIE,  a confiderable  fifiiing  village  in  the  parilh  of 
Rathven,  coqnty  of  Bamff,  Scotland.  Here  is  a tolerable 
harbour,  to  which  belong  6 (loops,  14  boats,  and  i yawl. 

It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  and 
contained,  in  1793,  703  inhabitants.  The  property  of  the 
place  belongs  about  equally  to  the  duke  of  Gordon  and  the 
honourable  baron  Gordon.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of 
Scotland. 

BUCKING,  among  Miners,  See  Ore. 

Bucking,  an  operation  performed  on  linen  cloth,  cotton, 
and  yarn,  to  render  them  fomewhat  white,  by  working  them 
with  lye  made  of  afhes.  Bucking  of  cloth  is  the  firft  ftep  or 
degree  of  whitening  it.  See  Bleaching. 

To  drive  a buck  of  yarn,  they  firft  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  bucking- tub  with  fine  aflies  of  the  afli  tree,  then  fpread 
■the  yarn  thereon,  then  cover  it  again  with  afhes,  and  thus 
jlratum  fuper  Jlratum,  till  the  yarn  is  all  in  ; when  they  cover 
the  whole  with  a bucking-Uoth,  and  lay  on  it  more  afhes, 
and  pour  in  warm  water,  till  the  tub  be  full,  and  let  it  Hand 
all  night.  Next  m.orning  they  let  the  lye  run  into  another 
veffel,  and,  as  it  waftes,  fill  up  the  tub  with  warm  water  from 
a kettle,  and,  as  this  walles,  fill  it  up  with  the  lye  that  runs 
from  the  bucking  tub,  ftill  obferving  to  make  the  lye  h ,tttr 
and  hotter,  till  it  boils.  Thus  are  both  the  tub  and  kettle 
to  be  fupplied  for  at  lead  four  hours,  which  is  called  driving 
a buck  of  yarn. 

BUCKINGHAM,  in  Geography,  the  county  town  of 
Buckinghamfhire,  England,  appears  to  be  a place  of  confider- 
able  antiquity,  and  has  been  the  feene  of  fome  particular 
hiilorical  events.  According  to  bifhop  Kennet,  it  was  at 
or  near  this  town  that  the  Roman  general,  Aulus  Plautius, 
fnrptifed  and  routed  the  Britons,  under  the  command  of 
Caraftacus  and  Togodumnus,  the  fons  of  Cunobeline.  In 
the  early  Saxon  times,  it  became  celebrated  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  infant  faint  Rumbald,  who  was  born  at  King’s 
Sutton  in  Northamptonlhire,  and  is  reported,  by  catholic 
fabulifts,  to  have  lived  but  three  days,  during  which  period 
he  profeff-:d  himfelf  a Chriflian,  and  wrought  many  miracles. 
According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Edward  the  Elder  re- 
fided  here  in  the  year  91S,  and  built  two  forts  to  repel  the 
inciirfions  of  the  Danes.  The  town  was  ravaged  by  the 
Danifh  foldiers  in  941,  and  again  in  loio,  when,  having 
plundered  the  adjacent  country,  they  retreated  hither  to  fe- 
cure  their  fpoils.  Ac  the  time  of  the  Norman  cotiqueft, 

> Biickingham  is  Hated  to  be  the  only  borough  in  the  county  ; 
yet  it  was  then  but  an  inconfiderable  place.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  its  importance  was  increafed  by  that  monarch 
making  it  a mart  for  wool  ; but  the  trade  being  removed  to 
Calais,  it  again  declined  ; and  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII. 
B'lckingham  was  in  the  liH  of  decayed  cities  and  towns 
which  were  relieved  by  aft  of  parliament.  The  removal  of 
the  aflizes  to  Aykfbury  Hill  leffened  the  confequence  of 
Buckingham;  and,  in  17-^4^  a dreadful  fire  completed  its 
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misfortunes,  when,  out  of  387  houfes,  138  were  confumed, 
befides  outhouffs  and  manufaftories.  The  damage  was 
eHimated  at  40,000!.  Since  that  period  the  trade  haa  in  a 
fmall  degree  revived,  part  of  the  county  bulincfs  being  re- 
Hored,  and  the  aflizes  fixed  here  by  aft  of  parliament  in 
1758,  in  which  year  a gaol  was  erefted.  The  town-hall  is 
a large  brick  building,  furmounted  by  a gilt  fwan,  the  arms 
of  the  borough.  But  the  moft  confpicuous  and  principal 
ornament  of  the  town  is  the  church,  which  Hands  on  the 
fummit  of  an  artificial  mount,  which  was  anciently  occupied 
by’ a caHle.  This  Hately  fabric  w'as  begun  in  1777,  and 
completed  in  4 years,  at  the  expence  of  about  7000I. ; the 
greater  part  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  late  earl 
Temple.  The  church  is  built  of  Hone,  and  has  a handfomc 
fquare  tower  attached  to  its  weH  end,  ornamented  with  pin- 
nacles, embrafures,  and  a light  tapering  fpire,  which  rifes  to 
the  height  of  150  feet  from  the  ground.  The  interior 
is  conHrufted  on  the  fame  plan  as  Portland  chapel  in  Lon-  ' 
don.  A large  gallery,  fupported  by  Doric  columns,  pro- 
jefts  from  three  of  its  fides.  From  the  gallery  rife  twelve 
more  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  fiiHaining  a richly  decorated 
ceiling.  The  corporation  confiHs  of  a bailiff  and  twelve 
burgeffes,  in  whom  is  veHed  the  right  of  eleftion  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  town  lent 
members  previous  to  36  Hen.  VlII.  though  three  p'erfoiis 
were  fent,  as  early  as  1 r Edward  III.  to  a council  of  trade 
held  by  that  monarch  at  "WenminHer.  A free-fehool  was 
founded  here,  about  1540,  by  Ifabel  Denton  ; the  endow- 
ment of  which  has  been  increafed  by  fucceflive  donations  t 
and  a Sunday  fchool  has  been  lately  eHablifhed  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  extent  of  the  town  and  parifh  is 
computed  at  3800  acres.  The  houfes,  which  are  chiefly 
bric.k,  and  irregularly  built,  are  eHimated  at  545>  the 
inhabitants  at  2603,  who  are  divided  into  feveral  religious 
fuft', ; the  prcfbvterians,  quakers,  and  methodills  have  each 
a place  of  worlhip.  Lace  making  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
fUerable  extent ; for  as  it  requires  but  little  ingenuity,  and 
cheap  materials,  there  is  fcarcely  a female  who  is  not  provided 
with  a lace  pillow  and  its  receffary  implements.  The  profits 
of  the  bufinefs  depend  on  the  facility  of  execution  ; and  the 
daily  earnings  are  therefore  different.  Some  women  can 
gain  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  (hillings  a day  ; but  others 
not  more  than  one  (hilling.  Their  receipts  have  lately  ex- 
perienced a contiderable  drawback,  from  the  eHablifhment  of 
a manufaftory  at  Nottingham,  where  lace  is  made  by 
7nachinery,  and  being  quicker  executed,  is  retailed  at  a lower- 
price  ; but  its  quality  is  not  fo  good  as  that  made  by 
hand.  Buckingham  is  fituated  57  miles  N.  W.  from  Lon- 
don. It  has  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  feven  annual  fairs. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Buckingham  are  the  magnificent 
manfion  and  celebrated  gardens  of  Stowe,  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  county,  and  principal  feat  of  George  Grenville 
Nugent  Temple,  marquis  of  Buckingham.  Domefday  book 
contains  the  earliefl  account  of  this  manor,  and  Hates,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  its  value  was  60s.  and 
that  it  was  held  by  Robert  d’Oyly  and  Roger  Ivory  of  the 
bifhop  of  Baieux.  The  prefent  manfion  is  a large  handfome 
llrufture,  feated  on  a high  fpot  of  ground,  which  dopes,  in 
a foutherly  direftion,  to  a fine  lake  of  water.  The  interior 
of  this  houfe  is  furnifhed  in  the  moH  elegant  Hyle,  and  con- 
tains a large  colleftion  of  piftures,  and  a very  fpacious  library 
filled  with  choice  books,  numerous  manufcripts,  &c.  The 
pleafure  grounds,  which  confiH  of  about  400  acres,  are  orna- 
mented with  numerous  plantations,  temples,  &c.  and  are 
diverfified  with  various  inequalities  of  ground.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  i.  “ A Deferiplion  of  the  Houfe 
and  Gardens  at  Stowe,”  8vo.  i797* 
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Buckingham,  a county  of  America,  in  the  Rate  of  Vircri- 
tiia,  bounded  N.  by  James’  river,  S.E,  by  Cumberland,  S.W. 
by  Campbell,  and  S.  by  Appamattox  river;  65 -miles  lonpr 
and  50  broad  ; containing  7053  free  inhabitants,  and  6336 
fldves.  Its  court-houfe  is  223  miles  from  Wafhington. 

Buckingham  Hovfe,  the  moft  welltrly  of  the  fettlements 
belonging  to  the  Hudlon  bay  company  in  New  South 
Wales,  lies  north-welferly  from  Hudfon  houfe  on  the  north- 
ern fide  of  Safeafhawen  river,  near  its  fource.  N.  lat.  54°. 
W.  long.  1 10®  20’. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  one  of  the  inland  counties 
of  England,  appears  to  have  been  moftly  peopled  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invafion,  by  a clafs  of  the  Britons,  which  the 
h’ftorians  of  that  period  named  Cattieuchlani.  When  the 
Romans  had  fubj’igated  the  ifland,  this  part  of  it  was  in- 
cluded in  that  divificn  named  Flavia  Ca:sariens!s.  Af- 
ter their  departure,  it  became  the  theatre  of  many  battles  and 
revolutions,  and,  atlength,  in  the  Saxon  dynall)  , conllitutcd 
a part  of  Mercia,  to  whofe  monarchs  it  becauie  fubjetl 
during  the  continuance  of  that  kingdom.  Buckingnamfhire 
13  bounded  on  the  north  by  Northamptonfhire;  on  the  call 
by  the  countK  6 of  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Middlcfex  ; on 
the  fouth  by  Berkfhire  : and  on  the  weft  by  Oxfordfhire. 
Its  extent  has  been  varioufly  ettimated  ; but  the  mollcorreA 
computation  has  been  given  in  the  General  View  of  its  Agri- 
cu.ture  ; wherein  it  is  faid  to  be  43  miles  in  laigth,  18  in 
breadth,  and  13,8  iu  circumferer  c It  contains  about 
5 18,400  acres  o!  land,  and  is  divided  into  8 hundreds,  includ- 
ing j 6 market-towns,  183  panftie‘,  about  21,000  houfes, 
and  about  107,440  inhabitants.  Its  limits  are  moltly  artifi- 
cial, the  river  Coin  bounding  only  a fmall  portion  on  the 
call  fide,  and  the  Thames  feptrating  it  from  Bukftiire. 

The  face  of  this  county  is  much  varied.  The  foulhern 
parts  are  occupied  by  the  Chiltern  hilisand  their  appendages. 
Thefe  eminences  are  chiefly  compofed  of  chalk  intermixed 
with  flints,  and  th  ugh  very  inferior  to  the  northern  dillridt, 
with  refpcdl  to  richnefs  of  foil,  have  been  rendered  extremely 
prodmftive  from  the  great  attention  given  to  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  land.  The  prolific  Vale  of  ylyltjlury 
fpreads  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  furniih.s  a 
rich  paftuiage  to  vaft  numbers  of  cattle,  its  amazing  fertility 
being  chiefly  employed  in  the  fupport  of  the  dairy  and 
grazing  fyftems.  The  more  northern  parts  are  diverfified 
with  gentle  fand-hills,  which  enter  from  Bedfordfliire.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chiltern  hills,  where  the  foil  is  light,  and 
inimical  to  producftion  without  much  labour,  the  moft  fedu- 
lous  care  is  beftowed,  and  every  mode  of  improvement 
adopted.  In  the  vale  of  Aylefbury,  and  the  more  northern 
divifions  of  the  county,  the  altonifhing  produce  of  the  mea- 
dows rendering  exertion  Icfs  nectffary,  the  farmer  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  argument  of  an  inftruAive  tendency. 

The  foil  of  this  county  is  principally  compofed  of  rich 
loam,  ftrong  clay,  chalk,  and  loam  upon  gravel.  Its  chief 
application  inthe  Chiltern  diftridi,  is  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  faintfoin  ; the  northern  divifion,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  is  chiefly  applied  to  pallure  and 
meadow,  with  a very  fmall  proportion  of  arable.  The  great 
quantities  of  butter  annually  made  on  the  dairy  farms,  are 
moftly  purchafed  by  the  London  dealers,  who  contradl  for 
it  half-yearly.  The  average  weight  produced  weekly  from 
each  cow,  is  eight  pounds  in  fuinmer,  and  fix  pounds  in 
winter.  In  fome  of  the  dairies,  a very  ufeful  machine,  called 
a mill-churn,  has  lately  been  introduced,  by  which  the 
fat'guing  operation  of  churning  is  greatly  facilitated,  the 
mid  being  worked  by  a horfe.  In  other  dairies  a barrei- 
ehurn  is  ufed  with  two  handles,  turned  by  two  men,  who 
Vot.V. 


make  b om  fix  to  fix  fcore  pounds  of  butter  at  one  churn, 
iug-  The  fliim  and  huttcr-niilk  are  made  ufe  of  to  fatten 
fwine.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Medmenham,  Great  and 
Little  Hampion,  &<;.  many  calves  are  fuckled ; and  at 
Ayltfb'-iry,  and  its  vicinity,  great  attention  is  given  to  the 
rearing  of  ducks,  to  lupply  the  mat  kets  o.t  the  metropolis. 
For  ploughing,  and  other  laborious  operations  of  agricuU 
ture,  horfts  are  preferred  to  oxen.  The  latter  have  fre- 
quently been  trud,  but  the  fluuinefs  of  fome  parts  of  the 
foil,  and  the  very  heavy  quality  of  others,  have  caufed  the 
farmer  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  horfe.  In  the  fouthern 
parts,  the  fwing  and  high  wheel  ploughs  are  chiefly  ufed, 
and  are  drawn  by  four  horfes  ranged  two  abreaft.  Jn  the 
northern  divifion  the  loofe  handle  fwing  and  low  wheel 
ploughs,  worked  by  five  or  fix  horfes  in  a line,  are  princi- 
pally ufed.  The  progrefs  of  agricultural  improvement  ia 
confiderably  checked  on  many  ellates,  by  the  reftriftive  con- 
ditions on  which  they  are  leafed;  the  tenants  being  confined 
to  two  or  three  crops  and  a fallow;  with  a prohibition  to  the 
growth  of  clover  and  green  food.  The  manures  are  princi- 
pally marl,  peat-afh,  yard  and  rabbit  dung.  On  fome  of 
the  ftrong  and  cold  loils,  hair  and  hoofs  are  ftrewn  with 
much  advantage.  Soot  and  afhes  are  equally  beneficial  to 
the  wheat  and  young  clover.  Farms  are  generally  jet 
from  60I.  to  230I.  a year  ; fome  amount  to  300I.  ; and 
two  or  three  to  loool.  In  the  Agricultural  View  of  the 
County,  the  common  fields  were  ellimated  at  91  900  actet, 
but  a large  proportion  has  fince  been  incloftd.  The  wafte 
lauds  are  but  iuconliderable,  their  extent  not  being  more 
than  6000  acres,  the  greateft  part  contained  in  the  heaths  of 
Iver,  Fulmer,  Stoke,  and  Wycombe.  The  fouthern  divifioa 
of  the  county  produces  large  quantities  of  fine  beech ; near 
a fixth  part  of  the  land  between  the  road  to  Oxford  and  the 
ft’hamt's  is  fuppofed  to  be  covered  with  that  wood.  Oa 
Wdvendon  heath  (now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Bedford) 
federal  flounfiiing  plantations  of  Scotch  firs  have  been  made 
fince  its  inclofure,  about  the  year  177S.  In  the  coppices 
on  Whaddon  chace  are  numbers  of  line  oak  and  alh  trees. 
The  chief  manufaftures  are  thofe  of  paper  and  lace.  The 
latter  affords  employment  for  nearly  all  the  lower  clafs  of 
females  in  the  county. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oufe  and  the  Thame.  The 
Oufe  enters  Buckinghamfhire  on  the  weftern  fide,  paffes 
Water  Stratford,  and  flows  in  a devious  c urfe  to  Bucking- 
ham ; thence  winding  to  the  north  through  a rich  traft  of 
meadow  land,  purfuts  its  way  to  Stony  Stratford,  Newport- 
Pagncll,  and  Olney ; foon  afterwards,  turning  fuddenly  to 
the  eall,  it  leaves  the  county  near  Brayfield.  The  Thame 
rifes  near  the  borders  of  the  county  in  Hertfordfhire,  and 
flowing  through  the  vale  of  Aylefbury  from  eaft  to  weft, 
receives  the  waters  of  feveral  fmalltr  ftreams,  and  enters  Ox- 
fordfhire near  the  town  of  Thame.  The  interchange  of 
traffic  has  been  much  facilitated  of  late  years  by  the  Grand 
Junction  canal,  which  enters  this  county  near  Woolverton, 
and  running  eaftward,  goes  within  a mile  of  Newport-Pag- 
nell : thence,  flowing  to  the  fouth,  it  paffes  Fenny  Stratford, 
Stoke  Hammond,  Linflade,  and  Ivmghoe,  into  Hertford. 
fhire,  near  Bulbourne.  From  a branch  of  the  canal  at  Old 
Stratford,  a cut  has  been  made  to  Buckingham,  and  another 
from  Bulbourne  to  Wendover. 

Buckinghamfhire  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  with  the 
exception  of  fix  parifhes  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
and  four  to  the  diocefe  of  London.  It  fends  fourteen  mcm- 
beis  to  parliament  ; viz.  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Buck- 
ingham, two  for  Aylefbury,  two  for  High  Wycombe,  two 
for  Amerfliam,  two  for  Wendover,  and  two  for  Great  Mar- 
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low.  It  pays  twelve  parts  of  the  land  tax,  provides  the 
militia  with  560  men,  and  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Ap^riculture  of  the  County  of  Buckingham. 

Buckinghamshire,  a county  of  America,  in -the  diilridl 
of  Three  Rivers,  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
St.Lav/rence  river. 

BUCKLAND,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Hampfliire 
county, and  (late  ofMaffachufetts, containing  1041  inhabitants; 
106  miles  W.  from  Bolton. — Alfo  a poll-town  in  PrinceWil- 
liam  county,  Virginia  ; 42  miles  S.W.  from  Wailtington. 

BUCKLE,  m Matters  of  Trade,  a little  metalline  ma- 
chine, whereby  to  retain  and  keep  fall  certain  parts  of  the 
habit,  as  well  as  of  the  harnefs  of  horfes,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  'French  houde,  and  that, 
according  to  CalTeneuve,  from  the  barbarous  Latin  plufcula, 
which  fignificd  the  fame  ; According  to  Menage,  from 
bucula,  the  anfa,  or  handle  of  a buckler.  The  buckle  is  a 
part  of  modern  drefs  correfponding  to  the  fhula,  among  the 
ancients.  Buckles  are  of  divers  forts,  as  (hoe  and  garter 
buckles;  fome  round,  others  fquare,  or  oval,  or  cut,  each 
of  which  have  their  refpeftive  artificers  by  whom  they  are 
made.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  great  variety  of  buckles 
belonging  to  the  pack  and  hackney  faddles. 

BucKLE,_giV/A,  among  Sad/eiTs,  isa  four-fquare  hood,  with 
a tongue,  w'hich  is  made  Heady,  by  going  through  a hole 
of  leather,  and  faftened  with  narrow  thongs. 

BUCKLER,  a piece  of  defenfive  armour,  ufed  by  the 
ancientsto  fcreentheirbodies  from  the  blows  of  their  enemies. 

The  word  comes  from  the  barbarous  lu^nn  bucularium  ; 
of  huctda,  the  umbo  or  middle  point  of  this  weapon,  which 
had  ufually  a head  or  mouth,  reprefented  prominent  thereon. 

The  buckler  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  fliield 
or  target;  and  by  the  one  or  the  other  ,we  indifferently 
render  what  among  the  ancients  were  denominated  dypeus, 
Jcutum,  and  parma : though  the  three  latter  were  different 
from  each  other. 

The  fcutum  was  an  oblong  fhield  with  an  iron  bofs  or 
umlo  projedling  from  the  middle  ; 4 feet  long  and  2|  broad, 
made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  fmall  plates  of  iron,  and 
wholly  covered  with  a bull’s  hide.  The  clypeus  was  a round 
fhield  of  a fmaller  fize.  TX-it  parma  was  a round  buckler 
made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  leather. 

The  buckler  of  Achilles  is  defcribed  in  Homer,  that  of 
.^neas  in  Virgil,  that  of  Hercules  in  Heliod ; Ajax’s 
buckler  was  lined  vrith  feven  bulls’  hides. 

The  buckler  among  the  Greeks,  called  Ao-ttjj,  was  fome- 
times  compofed  of  wicker-work,  and  fometimes  of  the  wood 
of  fig,  willow,  beech,  or  poplar  ; but  moil  commonly  of 
hide.s,  which  were  doubled  into  folds,  and  fortified  with 
pieces  of  metal.  In  the  middle  of  the  buckler  was  a bofs, 
upon  which  was  fixed  another  prominence.  A thong  of 
leather,  and  fometimes  a rod  of  metal,  reached  acrofs  the 
buckler  and  ferved  for  hanging  it  on  the  (boulders.  Some- 
times it’  was  held  by  little  rings;  and  it  had  afterwards  a 
handle,  compofed  chiefly  of-  fmall  iron  bars  croffing  each 
other,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  When  the  wars  were 
ended,  and  the  bucklers  fufpendtd  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  they  took  off  the  handles,  that  they  might  become 
unfit  for  immediate  life.  Little  bells  were  fometimes  hung 
upon  bucklers  to  llnke  terror  into  the  enemy.  They  were 
often  adorned  with  vatious  figures  of  beafts  and  birds,  of  the 
celeftial  bodies,  and  of  the  works  of  nature.  The  bucklers 
of  the  Argives  feem  to  have  been  longer  than  the  reft,  and 
to  have  covered  the  whole  body.  Their  form  was  ufually 
round.  Phi'.  Tranf.  N°24i,  p.  206.  See  Shield.  See 
aifoARMOKj  wdAaMs. 


The  ancients  were  particularly  felicitous  to  preferve  their 
bucklers  in  fight ; it  being  highly  infamous,  and  even  penal 
to  return  without  them.  It  was  on  their  bucklers  that  they 
carried  off  the  bodies  of  their  flain,  efpecially  thofe  of 
diftindli  on. 

The  Spaniards  ftill  retain  the  fword  and  buckler  in  their 
night- walks. 

BncUers  on  medals,  are  either  ufed  to  fignify  public  vovi’s, 
rendered  to  the  gods  for  the  fafety  of  a prince  ; or  that  he  is 
efteemtd  the  defender  and  proteidor  of  his  people. — Thefe 
were  particularly  called  votive  bucklers,  and  were  hung  at 
altars,  &c. 

Buckler,  in  Heraldry.  See  Shield. 

Buckler  of  a cafk,  denotes  a moveable  head,  whereby  to 
comprcls  the  contents  of  it. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a buckler  of  pilchards. 

Buckler  Mufnrd,  in  Botany.  See  Biscutella  and 
Clypeola  yonthlaj'pi. 

BUCKOVINA,  in  Geography,^  part  of  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  .I)acia,  became  (ubji  £l  to  Auftria  in  1777,  ard  was 
annexed  to  Galitz,  vulgarly  denominated  Galicia.  It  con- 
tains no  town  of  any  • confequence ; but  Czernowitz  is 
reckoned  the  principal.  Hoeck  eftimates  the  number  of  in- 
habitants at  130.000  ; they  fpeak  Polifh  and  German;  and 
their  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  annual  revenue 
is  reckoned  at  400,000  florins. 

BUCKRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Soubah  of 
Glide;  18  miles  N.W.  of  Goorackpour — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Babar  ; 2 g miles  N.  of  Patna.. 

BUCKRAM,  a thick  fort  of  linen  or  hempen  cloth, 
ftiffened  with  gum  or  glue,  ufed  in  the  linings  of  cloths,  to 
fufiain  and  moke  them  keep  their  form. 

Of  buckram  are  alfo  made  wrappers  for  covering  cloth 
and  other  commodities,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from  being 
foiled,  and  their  colours  from  fading.  Buckram  is  fold 
wholefale  by  the  dozen  of  fmall  pieces,  each  about  four  ells 
long,  and  of  breadth  correfponding  to  the  piece  from  which 
they  are  cut. 

BUCKS,  in  ’ Geography,  a county  of  Pennfylvania,  in> 
America,  lying  N.N.E.  from  Philadelphia,  feparated  from 
Jerfey  by  the  river  Delaware  on  the  fouth-eaff  and  north- 
taft,  and  having  Northampton  county  on  the  north-weft. 
It  contains  27  496  inhabitants.  Bucks  is  a well  cultivated 
county,  containing  411,900  acres  of  land,  and  comprehends 
28  townfliips,  the  chief  of  which  is  Newtown.  It  abounds 
with  lime-ftone,  and  in  fome  places  are  found  iron  and  lead 
ore.  At  the  north  end  of  the  county  is  a remarkable  hill 
called  Haycock,  fituate  in  a townfhip  of  the  fame  name.  This 
hill  is  I r miles  in  circumference,  with  a gradual  afeent,  and 
commands  from  its  fummit  a very  delightful  profpeft.  The 
waters  of  Tohickon  creek  wa(h  it  on  all  Tides  except  the  wdL 

Bucks  Harbour,  a bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  fouth 
coail  ol  the  diltr:dl  of  Maine,  iu  America.  N.  lat.  44°  42* 
W.  long.  63°  34'. 

BUCKSHORN,  in  Botany.  See  Plantago  Corona^ 

pus. 

BUCKSTOWN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
Hancock  county,  and  diftrift  of  Maine,  on  the  e a it  fide  of 
Penobfeot  river,  containing  624  inhabitants,  260  miles 
N.E.  from  Boflon. 

BUCKTHORN,  in  Botany.  See  Rhamnus. 

Buckthorn,  fea.  See  Hippopha;,  rhamnoides. 

BUCKTOWN,  in  Geography . a town  of  America,  in 
Dorchefter  county,  Maryland,  lituate  between  Blackwater 
and  Tranfquackihg  creeks,  12  miles  from  their  mouths  at 
Filhing  bay,  and  85  miles  S.E.  from  Cambridge. — Alfo,  a 

townfhip 
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tovvnlliip  in  Cumberland  county,  and  diftrlft.  of  Maine,  near 
Portland,  containing  453  inhabitants. 

BUCK-WHEAT,  m Botany.  fago- 

pyrum. 

Buck-wheat,  in  ylgrhv.hure,  is  a fort  of  grain  much 
cultivated  in  the  field  in  iome  diftrifts.  It  is  earneftiy  recom- 
mended to  farmers  by  Mr.  Young,  in  his  excellent  Calendar 
of  Hiifbandry,  as  being  yet  only  known  by  name  in  nineteen 
parilhcs  out  of  twenty  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  pof- 
fefTes  as  many  excellencies  to  good  farmers,  he  fuppofes,  as 
any  other  forts  of  grain  or  pulfe  that  are  employed  in  culti- 
vation ; having  the  property  of  ameliorating  the  land,  as 
vs’dl  as  that  of  preparing  it  for  wheat  or  any  other  crop. 
It  is  equally  valuable  with  barley,  and  where  known  fells  at 
nearly  the  iame  price  ; and,  befides  its  utility  in  fattening 
fome  forts  of  animals,  is  the  beft  of  all  crops  for  fow'ing 
grafs  feeds  w’ich,  as  it  affords  them  the  fame  fhelter  as  barley 
or  oats,  without  depiiving  them  of  their  neceffary  fupport. 
The  time  or  fowing  it  has  iikewife  an  advantage  in  affording 
a full  opportunity  for  getting  the  foil  into  a proper  condi- 
tion. And  there  is  fcarceiy  one-fourth  of  the  expence  of 
a barley  crop  incurred  in  the  feed. 

It  is  laid  by  fome  to  thrive  well  on  anv  foil,  even  thofe  of 
the  pooreft  kinds  ; and  that  in  moll  of  the  arable  dillridls  it 
is  fown  on  tlie  inferior  forts  of  land,  as  when  cultivated  on 
the  richer  kinds,  it  is  found  to  run  too  much  to  ftraw. 

Mr,  Banniller,  however,  obferves,in  his  Synopfis  cl  Huf- 
bandvy,  that  it  delights  in  land  which  has  been  reduced  into 
good  order  by  tillage,  and  has  Iikewife  partaken  liberally  of 
the  dung-cart,  for  which  reafon  it  often  fucceeds  a crop  of 
turnips;  and  there  is  this  advantage  attending  the  cultivation 
of  it,  that  as,  from  the  tender  nature  of  the  plant,  it  re- 
quires to  be  fown  late,  it  may  follow  a crop  of  turnips  that 
has  been  fed  off  at  a time  when  it  would  be  highly  impru- 
dent to  fow  the  ground  with  barley. 

Mr.  Young  contiders  this  as  a very  prefitable  crop  on  all 
forts  of  land,  except  the  very  heavy  kinds,  that  require  late 
fowing,  and  where  barley  cannot  be  put  in  at  a fufficiently 
early  period  ; as  be  fufpefls  there  are  not  many  foils  on 
which  a buck-wheat  crop  fown  in  May  will  not  be  more  va- 
luable than  one  of  barley  fown  at  the  fame  time,  though  it 
is  the  common  pradlice  in  many  diliridls  to  put  that  crop  in 
at  fo  late  a feafon. 

The  lands  intended  for  this  grain  fhould  undergo  a proper 
tillage  in  April,  fo  as  to  render  them  fine  and  perft-ftly  clean 
from  weeds,  efpecially  where  grafs-letds  are  to  be  fown 
with  it. 

The  proper  time  for  fowing  buck-wheat,  Mr,  Banniller 
obferves,  is  in  May,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  frolls  ; for  fo  tender  is  this  ve- 
getable at  its  firll  appearance,  as  to  be  unable  at  an  earlier 
period  to  withlland  the  vernal  cold  ; and  the  fl'ghtell  froll, 
in  their  infant  Hate,  w'ould  infallibly  cut  off  the  young  fnoots ; 
and,  as  from  this  circumllance  it  mult  be  fown  at  a fealon 
when  dry  weather  may  be  expedled,  the  crop  does  on  that 
account  not  unfrequently  milcarry.”  And  Mr.  Young  af- 
ferts  that  it  often  fucceeds  well,  when  put  into  the  ground 
in  June,  and  even  the  beginning  of  July,  which  is  coniidered 
as  an  advantage  in  a crop  that  prepares  the  land  tor 
wheat. 

But  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hulbandry  remarks, 
that  “ being  fown  late,  the  harvell  Iikewife  falls  out  very 
backward,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  oBen 
devoured  by  the  hogs  in  the  field  ; as  this  grain  feldom  ri- 
pens nil  towards  Michaelmas,  when  the  other  corn  Hubbles 
have  been  long  open.  Add  to  this,  the  injury  likely  to  accrue 
from  rain,  which  may  be'expedled  to  fall  in  great  abundance 
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at  this  feafon,  fo  that  the  haulm,  being  extremely  fucculenl, 
does  in  the  moll  kindly  harvell  require  a great  deal  of  field 
room  ; but  in  a wet  autumn  it  is  a very  difficult  matter  td 
get  the  crop  home  in  good  order  ; and  in  fuch  years  he  has 
known  the  fwarths  of  buck-wheat  lying  abroad  throughout 
the  greatelt  part  of  November."’  Hence  there  is  evidently 
great  hazard  in  this  grain,  not  only  from  its  being  expofed  to 
the  ravages  oi  the  hogs,  when  cultivated  in  open  fields,  as 
before  mentioned,  but  from  the  lliedding  of  the  feed  ; cir- 
curnitances  which  will  caiife  the’  retiinis  to  be  very  trifling 
when  threflied.  To  this  may  be  added  the  inferior  value  of 
the  draw,  chafi,  &c.  when  compared  with  an  oat  or  barley 
crop. 

The  proportion  of  feed  which  is  neceffary,  mull  vary  in 
fome  mealure  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land;  but,  in 
general,  a bulhel  to  the  acre  is  fully  fufficient.  It  Ihould  be 
well  harrowed  in  with  a light  lliort-tined  harrow. 

This  grain  generally,  as  has  been  feen,  bears  a price  equal 
to  that  of  barley,  and  is  ufed  for  fattening  of  fwipe,  poultry, 
and  other  domellic  animals.  “ In  its  external  form,”  Mr. 
Banniller  fays,  “ it  bears  not  the  Imallefl  refemblance  to 
wheat  ; and  the  method  of  culture,  and  the  progrefs  of  its 
growth,  are  totally  different  from  that  grain  : but,  when 
ground,  it  produces  a white  flour,  whence  it  may  probably 
have  gained  the  appellation.  In  Hertfordfhire  and  Buck- 
inghamfliire,  it  is  a common  mode  of  hufbandry  to  fow  tur- 
nip feed  with  buck  wheat  ; but  the  Kentifli  farmers  ufually 
fow  their  woold  or  weld  on  their  buck-wheat  lands  ; and  as 
the  feeds  of  either  covet  a light  bed,  and  both  of  them  re- 
quire to  be  fown  late,  the  vvoold  generally  fucceeds  well 
when  raifed  among  buck-wheat ; and  lometimes  buck-wheat, 
turnips,  and  woold  are  crowded  together  in  one  feafon.” 
This  is,  however,  a praclice  by  no  means  to  be  generally 
adopted. 

The  proper  quantity  of  this  grain,  according  to  this 
writer,  “ to  fow  on  an  acre,  is  half  a bufhcl  ; and  fuch  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  return,  that  five  quarters  have  been  pro- 
duced from  an  acre  in  iome  years,  while  in  others  not  fo 
much  as. five  bulhels.” 

“ The  green  haulm  of  buck-wheathas  .a  peculiar  inebriating 
effedl  on  fvvine.  He  has  feen  hog.s,  which  have  fed  heartny 
on  it,  come  home  in  fuch  a Hate  of  intoxication,  as  to  be 
unable  to  walk  without  reeling.” 

This  fort  of  grain  is  likewde,  he  fays,  fometimes  “ fown 
on  lliff  lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  ploughing  in  the  flalks  as  a 
manure.  On  fallows,  where  the  laud  has  a clayey  bottom, 
this  method  may'  be  purfued  to  advantage  ; but  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  ground  fliould  be  in  pretty  good  heart,  fo  as 
to  throw  out  a large  burthen  of  haulm,  otherwife  no  benefit 
can  accrue  from  this  mode  of  hufbapdry.”  At  the  flirring 
of  the  fallow  in  May,  in  this  inode  of  culture,  the  feed 
fhould  be  fown  pretty  thick  ; and  when  the  flalks  have  ar- 
rived to  their  full  growth,  they  fliould  be  laid  flat  with  the 
roller,  and  afterwards  turned  in  with  the  plough  ; and  when 
the  ground  has  continued  in  this  ftate  till  towards  Michael- 
mas, by  which  time  the  flalks  of  the  buck-wheat  will  be 
rotted,  the  fee'd  furrows  for  the  fucceedir.g  crop  fhou'd  be  be- 
gun. “ This  method  of  plougiiing-in  the  green  f?«lks  of 
buck-wheat  contributes,  it  is  obferved,  much  toward  the 
melioration  of  ftiff  foils,  and  difpofes  them  to  work  more 
kindly  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done,  Dy  overcoming 
that  adhefion,  which  is  the  greatefl  evil  that  attends  this 
fpecies  of  land.” 

The  author  of  the  “ New  Farmer’s  Calendar,”  who  affures' 
us  that  he  fpeaks  from  much  adlual  experience,  fays,  that 
“ the  invariable  refult  has  fhewn  its  inferiority  to  every  other 
grain,  but  fuperiority  over  ether  vegetable  food,  namely 
3 N 2 carrots. 
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i^rrots,  potatoes,  and  the  like.  In  the  ftate  of  heiha?;^* 
cattle,  he  knows,  will  eat  it ; but  it  is  from  Hobfon’s 
'choice,  as  a hundred  trials  have  convinced  him.  Its  fitnefs 
for  p'oughin?  into  the  land  is  undoubted,  on  account  both  of 
its  bulk  and  fucculence.  The  juice  of  it,  however,  is  watry, 
and  far  enough  from  nutritious.  Hogs,  he  has  found  from 
numerous  trials,  fatten  neither  fo  fall  with  it,  nor  is  the  flefh 
fo  firm  as  that  which  hss  been  fatted  upon  corn.  He  has 
ufed  it  in  large  quantities  ground,  with  hard-working  horfes, 
both  draught  and  faddle,  but  the  difference  of  price  by  no 
means  compenfated  for  its  inferiority  to  oats  and  beans  ; and 
befides,  it  did  not  always  agree  with  them,  as  he  fometimes 
fancied  it  had  a kind  of  ftupefying  effcif.  In  nutriment, 
however,  he  confefles,  that  it  is  fuperior  to  carrots  for 
working-horfes.  He  tried  it  with  a flock  of  feveral  hundred 
head  of  poultry  ; and  it  was  in  the  fame  degree  inferior  both 
in  the  fattening  and  laying  flock.  He  does  not  hear  that  it 
is  very  highly  prized  even  in  the  diftilltry,”  In  fine,  he 
concludes,  “ chat  buck- wheat  is  valuable  upon  land  that  will 
grow  nothing  eife,  and  where  it  is  produced  with  fmall  ex- 
pence ; and  that  when  ready,  its  bell  application  is  to  the 
market.”  The  experience  of  other  pra£lical  farmers,  how- 
ever, affords  a more  favourable  opinion  of  the  utility  of  this 
grain. 

It  has  been  faid,  the  fame  writer  further  obferves,  that 
this  grain  being  black  cannot  be  difcoloured  by  wet  ; which 
is  by  no  means  a pradlical  remark,  li  me  its  difcolour  confills 
in  the  lofs  of  its  fine  black  ; befide  which,  the  grain  feels 
cold  and  damp,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fample.  Wet  or 
drv,  the  only  ufe  for  the  haulm  is  under  foot.  To  thofe 
who  expeft  to  get  money  by  buck-wheat,  he  recommends 
early  fowing,  and  even  to  allow  it  the  manure  necefra’'y  for 
a following  wheat  crop  ; he  (hon’d  t'ni  k,  by  fuch  manage- 
ment, five,  perhaps  ten  quarters  ro’ght  be  obtained  from  an 
acre  of  good  land,  wh’ch  would  remain  in  excellent  order  for 
wheat.  This  neceflarily  fuppofts  land  in  no  want  of  lite 
fpring-tillage.  In  this  cafe,  fhould  a fufpicion  be  entertained 
of  the  crop  running  too  much  to  haulm,  it  might,  he  thinks, 
be  advantageoufly  rowed  and  hoed. 

In  the  “ Rural  Economy  of  N<jrfo]k,”  Mr.  Marfhall  re- 
marks, that  “ buck  wheat  is  propagated  as  grain,  and  as  a 
manure  ; and  that,  as  the  main  intention  of  its  propagation, 
whether  as  a crop  or  as  a melioration  of  the  foil,  is  the  fame, 
namely,  the  cleanling  of  foul  land,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
keep  the  two  objetls  in  nearly  ^he  fame  point  of  view.  With 
refpefl  to  fpecies  there  is  only  one  ; this  grain  having  not 
yet,,  he  beiieves,  run  into  any  varieties  fufficiently  llriking  to 
have  dillinguifhlng  names  appropriated  to  them.  It  is  fown 
almofl  indifcriminately  on  all  fpecies  of  foils  ; he,  however, 
thinks  that  light  poor  End  has  the  preference;  it  is,  fays 
he,  to  this  fpecies  of  (oil  that  buck  feems  moll  efpecially 
adapted.  It  likewife  fucceeds  every  fpecies  of  crop  ; the 
flate  of  the  foil  as  to  foulnefs  and  poverty  being  generally 
more  attended  to  than  either  the  nature  of  the  foil  or 
the  crop  it  bore  lail.  I’he  foil-procefs  depends  upon  the 
flate  of  the  land,  and  the  intent'on  jointly  ; if  the  foil 
be  tolerably  clean,  and  the  buck  be  intended  to  be  ploughed 
under  a#  manure,  it  is  fown  on  one  ploughing;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, the  ground  is  brok-  n,  as  for  barley  or  peas,  to  for- 
ward the  fallow,  and  fecure  the  crop. 

The  feed-procefs  is  the  fame  for  both  intentions ; except- 
ing that,  for  a crop,  the  feed  is  fown  firfl,  namely,  immedi- 
ately after  barley-feed  ; and  that  intended  to  be  ploughed 
under  is  fown  as  foon  afterwards  as  the  ground  is  in  a Hate 
fit  to  receive  the  feed.  It  is  univerfally  fown  above-furrow. 
The  quantity  of  feed,  fix  pecks  to  two  bufhels  an  acre. 
The  growth  of  buck  is  fo  rapid  as  to  outflrip  and  fmother 
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altnoft  every  fpecies  of  weeds ; an  excellency  peculiar  to  this 
crop.  The  method  of  ploughing  buck  under,  and  the  after- 
management of  buck-fallows,  are  nearly  as  for  wheat.  The 
harvell-procefs  is  like  that  of  barley,  as  is  that  of  its  far- 
mery and  management  ; except  that  the  draw  being  fit  for 
litter  only,  and  the  grain  being  wanted  for  the  fattening  of 
pigs  in  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter,  it  is  frequently 
threfhed  out  immediately  after  harvefl,  before  the  live  flock 
are  taken  into  the  fa-m-yard.” 

Mr,  Mofely  of  Suffolk  cultivated  this  crop  after  tares, 
finding  it  higlily  advantageous  as  a preparation  for  wheat, 
by  preferving  the  land  after  that  crop  had  been  removed, 
from  the  d ffipating  efftils  of  the  fun  till  the  period  of  the 
wheat  being  fown.  This  is  a combination  of  crops  by  which 
much  is  effedlcd  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Young  ; “ a coat  of 
manure  is  gained  at  no  expence,  the  year  carried  through 
from  Mmt'aelrnss  to  M'chatlmas,  and  three  crops  put  in  on 
three  plouffhmgs,  viz.  tares,  buck-w.  eat,  and  wheat.”  It 
is  not,  he  fays,  eafy  to  form  a more  coti  plete  fvllerp. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  firtl  volume  of  the  Annals  cf 
Agriculture,  in  feeding  horfe^,  to  try  the  effieatyof  buck- 
wheat mixed  with  bran,  chaff,  or  grains,  either  m the  w^  ole, 
or  broken  in  a mill  ; as  a bufhel  of  it,  which  goes  further 
than  two  bufheis  of  oats,  even  with  beans,  mixed  with  at 
lead  four  times  as  much  bran,  will  be  full  feed  for  any  horfe 
a week,  and  much  lefs  hay  will  do.  It  is  alfo  further  re- 
marked, that  in  Tttening  hogs  '-ight  bufhels  of  buck-wheat 
meal  will  go  as  far  as  twelve  bufhels  of  barley-meal.  In  the 
feeding  of  poultry  and  pigeons  it  is  likewife  highly  ufeful 
and  advantageous,  as  they  eat  it  v/ith  great  avidity,  and 
thrive  well  upon  it. 

BUCOLICA,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  art  of  managing, 
feeding,  a-  d breeding  cattle. 

BUCOLICS,  in  /Undent  Poetry,  P a florals ; a kind  of 
poems  relating  to  (hepherds  and  their  flocks.  The  word  is 
derived  from  /Sy?,  and  jccAov,  cibus,  meat ; hence  j^yxoAta,  to 
feed  cattle,  and  ^UKoXoq,  hubulcus,  a herdjman. 

Bucohe  poetry  is  the  moil  ancient  ot  all  the  kinds  of  poe- 
try; and  is  fiippolcd  to  have  had  it  origin  in  Sicily,  amidft 
the  mirth  and  diverfions  o.  the  fhepherds;  and  to  have  been 
inlpired  by  love  and  idlenefs  ; bv  degrees,  their  rural  gal- 
lantries were  brought  under  rules,  and  became  an  art.  The 
conc-rns  of  the  flocks,  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  theplea- 
fures  of  a country  life,  were  their  principal  fubjt-£ls.  Mof- 
chus,  Bioii,  and  Theocritus  were  the  molt  agreeable  among 
the  ancient  bucolic  poets. 

Fontcnelle  obferves,  that  Theocritus’s  flyle  is  fometimes 
a litile  too  bucolic.  Some  authors  attribute  the  invention 
of  hucolic  poetry  to  a fhepherd  called  Daphnls  ; and  others 
to  Bucolius,  fon  of  Laomedon  : but  this  appears  all  fi.Hion. 
Some  afcribe  the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  to  the  herdf- 
men  of  Laconia,  who  not  being  able  to  hold  the  cuflom- 
ary  feafl  of  virgins  in  honour  of  Diana  Caryatis,  by  reafon 
of  the  war  with  X rxes,  inttituted  /SyxoAtacrfioi,  or  bucolic 
exerciles  in  lieu  thereof. 

Hence  alfo  the  origin  of  a fort  of  poetical  champions, 
called  /syxoAiKra*,  by  the  Latins  luEliones,  who  went  about 
the  country,  contending  for  the  prizes  frequently  propofed 
for  the  conquerors  in  this  kind  of  combat  ; of  which  rank 
Daphnis  was  the  mofl  diftingiiiflaed.  They  not  only  re- 
hearled  their  verfes,  but  played  on  a kind  ot  fjlula,  or  pipe, 
called  fyrinx.  Seal.  Poet.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Pott.  Arch.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  20.  Hill  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  iii.  p.  123,  & 131,  &c. 

Bucolic  poetry  is  by  lomc  caliedy^ra^/e.as  being  luppofed 
to  have  firfl  commenced  among  thr  ancient  herdfmtn  in  rid- 
ing a fort  of  waggons  called  ajlrabes.  It  is  uluaby  divided 
into  monoprofopium,  or  monologue,  wherein  only  a Angle  per- 
A foa 
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fon  fpeaks,  and  amcelmum,  or  dialogue,  wherein  are  feveral 

imtrlocutors. 

Bacolics,  fays  Voffios,  bear  fome  refemblance  to  comedy, 
5S  they  are  both  pift  ires  and  imitations  of  ordinary  life  ; but 
with  tViis  difference,  that  comedy  reprefents  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  ; whereas  bucolics  exhibit  rural  oc- 
cupations. Sometimes  this  kind  of  poetry  has  adfion,  and 
fjoietimes  only  narration,  and  it  is  fometimes  compofed  of 
both.  The  hexameter  verfe  is  the  moll  proper  for  bucolics 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

Tneoer  tus’s  Idyllia,  and  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  are  the 
chief  of  the  ancient  bucolics  now  extant.  The  firll  modern 
Latin  bucolics  are  thole  of  Petrarch,  about  I2  in  number, 
written  about  the  year  13^0.  Their  number  multiplied  fo 
forn,  that  a coiietSUon  of  3S  modern  bucolic  poets  in  Latin 
was  printed  at  B 'fil  in  13^6.  Thefe  writers  judged  this  in- 
dirtft  and  difguifed  mode  of  dialogue,  confilling  of  fimple 
chaia'ters  which  fpc>ke  freely  and  plainly,  the  moll  fafe  and 
CO  venient  vehicle  tor  abufiiig  the  corruptions  of  the  church. 
Ti  e eclogues  of  Mantua;',  wnich  appeared  ab'  Ut  the  vtar 
14QQ,  were  the  model  of  Alexander  Barklay  (fee  Barclay), 
and  became  fo  popular,  that  Mantuan  acquired  the  ell  mation 
of  a claffic,  and  was  taught  in  fchoo  s.  But  although  Bark- 
lay  copies  Mi'ituan,  the  recent  and  feoarate  pubhcatioii  in 
England  of  Virgii’s  bucolics,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
might  partly  futgefl  the  idea  of  this  new  kind  ot  poetry. 
Sye  Wharton’s  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.ii.  p.  256. 

BUCORTA,  ill  Geogra/>hy.  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs 
into  the  lea  near  P.igbapol!,  in  C dabria  Ultra. 

BUCQJJET.  John  Baptiste  Michel,  in  Biography, 
W'as  born  at  Paris.  February  the  iSth,  1746.  AtterpafTing 
through  the  ulual  fchool  education,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
he  had  eminently  oiflinguifhed  hirnfelf,  he  was  fent  by  his 
father  to  be  in  fin  died  in  junfprudence  ; but  his  difpofition 
leading  him  to  the  lludy  of  natural  philofophy,  he  foon  quitted 
the  law,  and  applied  hirriftlf  with  zeal  to  acquire  a know  edge 
of  anatomy,  botany,  chem'ftry,  and  mineralogy,  attending 
the  le£lures  of  the  moll  celebrated  mailers,  and  with  fuch 
affiduity,  that  he  was  foon  qualified  to  become  a teacher. 
His  firll  courfe  was  on  mhieralogy  andchemillry  conjointly. 
Thefe  he  treated  in  a familiar  manner;  and  as  he  had  made 
himUlf  perfeiflly  acquaimed  with  the  fubjedls  of  Ids  lefture, 
and  had  a peculiar  facility  in  communicating  the  knowledge 
he  bad  acquired,  he  foon  became  a popular  teacher.  This 
procured  him  the  intimacy  of  the  celebrated  Lavoifier,  with 
whom  he  went  through  a feries  of  experiments,  to  afeertain 
the  properties  of  heat  ; they  alfo  analyfed  a variety  of  mi- 
nerals, at  that  time  but  little  known.  To  enable  his  pupils 
the  m,ore  eafily  to  profit  by  his  lebiures,  he  publilhed  an  “ In- 
troduAion  to  the  Analyfisof  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  He 
alfo  fent  to  the  Royal  Academ.y  accounts  of  various  chemi- 
cal experiments,  which  were  publilhed  with  their  memoirs. 
He  had  now  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  that  on  the  death 
of  M.  B-nirdelin,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  this  aca- 
demy. He  had  before,  viz.  in  the  year  1776.  become  a 
member  of  a fociety,  inllituted  at  Paris,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medicine.  To  this  fociety  he  fent  the  account  of  a 
procefs  for  making  opium  tranlparent  ; for  making  lapis 
caulticus;  and  a memoir  on  the  aAion  of  volatile  alkali  in  the 
deliquiuni,  caufrd  by  carbonic  acid.  Bv  thefe  various  la- 
bours, purfued  with  ardour  and  intenlenefs,  he  had  now, 
though  a young  man,  fo  impaired  his  health,  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  performing  his  duties  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  powerful  flimulants,  which,  while  they  gave  a mo- 
mentary vigour,  ftill  farther  fapped  his  conllitution.  But 
as  he  was  married,  and  had  feveral  children,  for  whom  he 
had  made  but  Ileuder  provilion,  he  determined  to  perfevere. 


He  has  been  known,  his  biographer  fays,  to  take  two  pinta 
of  tether  and  an  hundred  grains  of  opium  in  a day.  In  this 
way,  fomething  limilar  to  that  pradtiPd  bv  J 'f  n Brown 
of  Edinburgh,  he  palfed  the  latter  months  of  his  life.  His 
lafl  memoir,  read  to  the  academy  was  on  inflammable  air, 
and  the  means  of  rendering  the  hydrogen  gas  of  ir.arfhes  as 
pu'C  as  that  obtained  during  the  folution  of  metals.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  January,  1780,  efcapiiig,  by  this  early 
and  premature  d.ffolution,  the  keen  and  bitter  pang  lie  mult 
have  felt  at  feeing  his  friend  Lavoifier  hurried  to  the  guillo- 
tine, an  event  wtiich  took  place,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers 
of  fcience,  a few  vears  after,  Gen.  Biog. 

BUCRETIUS,  Daniel,  a phylician  of  eminence  of 
Bruffcls,  was  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  under  Spigelius,  who,  a little  before  his  death, 
entrulled  him  with  his  papers,  containing  his  fyft' m of  ana- 
tomy, with  dircAioiis  to  publifh  them.  This  office  Bucre- 
tius  performed  with  diligence,  fupplying  fuch  parts  as  were 
not  completed,  partly  from  his  own  obfervations  and  labour, 
and  partly  from  the  plates  of  Julius  Caperins.  Having 
completed  this  work,  which  was  publilhed  in  royal  folio,  at 
Padua,  in  1626,  he  went  to  Pans,  and  attended  for  fome 
months  the  dilfcAions  of  Riolan.  Riolan  complaining  to 
him,  that  Sp'gelius  had  introduced  into  his  work  many  ob- 
fervations, taken  from  his  books,  without  making  any  ac- 
knowledgment from  whence  he  had  received  them,  Bucre- 
tnis  confeffed  he  had  done  it,  to  do  honour  to  his  mafler. 
Sometime  after  he  retired  into  a monailery,  where  he  died 
of  a dyfentery,  about  the  year  1630.  Douglas.  Bibliog, 
Anat. 

BUCTON,  in  jlnatomy,  a word  ufed  by  Severinu',  and 
fome  others,  as  a name  for  that  part  of  \.\it  pudendum  muliebre 
commoniv  called  the  Hymen. 

BUCY  LE  Long,  m Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aifne,  and  ditlricl  of  Soiffons,  i league 
N.E.  from  it. 

BUeZA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Brzefc,. 
po  miles  E.  of  Brzefc. 

BUD,  in  Botany,  in  its  llriA  and  mod  ufual  acceptation,, 
as  an  Enghfh  word,  denotes  the  protuberances  which  appear 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  and  fometimes 
when' there  is  an  excefs  of  vegetative  power,  on  the  trunks 
themfelves,  unaccompanied  by  a leaf;  and  which  contain 
the  rudiments  either  of  feparate  leaves  and  flowers,  of  of  both 
together,  on  an  elongated  receptacle,  which  gradually  fhoots 
out  into  a young  branch.  But,  as  a feientific  term,  it  is 
convenient  to  include  in  it  all  the  means  employed  by  nature 
for  the  renewal  of  plants,  without  the  intervention  of  ferti- 
lized feeds.  A bud,  taken  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,  is  feated 
either  on  tliC  afcending  caudex,  or  on  the  defeending  caudex, 
or  on  a tuberous  radicle.  On  the  afcending  caudtx,  it  is 
either  a gem,  or  a cauline  bu‘b  : on  the  defeending  caudex, 
it  is  either  a root  bulb  or  a turio  : on  the  tuberous  radicle,  it 
is  ulually  called  an  eye.  See  thofe  words. 

Bud,  in  Vegetable  Anatomy.  The  tranfpiration  of  the 
leaves,  during  their  expoturc  to  the  light  and  heat,  deter- 
mines the  courfe  of  the  juices  of  the  vegetable  powerfully 
towards  their  points  of  attachment.  The  tubes,  which 
convey  the  fap,  elaborate  it  ; the  cambium  is  gradually 
formed,  and  depofited  around  the  bafe  of  the  leaves: 
it  there  gives  birth  to  new  tubes,  which  obeying  the  im- 
pulfe  communicated  to  them,  elongate  towards  the  bark, 
and  penetrate  it.  As  the  Ipring  is  the  feafon  moll  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  new  parts,  >t  is  then  that  we 
firll  perceive  what  is  called  the  eye  of  the  bud,  w’ithln  the 
axilla  of  the, haves,  or  that  angle  formed  between  their  bafe 
and  the  branch.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,.  the  eve 
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•enlarges,  and  beeeniss  a bud  : it  continues  to  increare  during 
the  autuimi,  and  in  the  winter  fails  into  a ftate  of  torpidity  ; 
in  the  enfuing  fpring,  however,  it  revivrs,  and  expands  into 
a (Ijoot,  or  fuccu'ent  branch,  which  acquires  folidity  in  the 
fnmmet,  and  becomes  cloathed  with  leaves  or  flowers. 

The  period  required  for  the  evolution  of  the  buds  is 
fubjeft  to  vary  ; it  is  fomctinies  retarded  for  five  years ; 
at  other  times  accidental  caufes  accelerate  this  procefs. 
Thus,  if  the  leaves,  which  accompany  the  buds,  happen  to 
perilli,  their  developement  is  fo  much  more  rapid,  that  thefe 
buds  produce  branches  fuftaining  leaves  and  flowers  in  au- 
tumn, wh'ch,  in  the  ordinary  conrfe  of  vegetation,  would 
not  appear  before  the  enfuing  fpring.  Thefe  untimely 
productions,  ho'wever,  are  deilroyed  by  the  fird  frolf. 

The  buds  of  the  fame  tree  arc  not  all  developed  in  the  fame 
time,  fome  being  more  expofed  than  o'hers  to  the  action  of 
air  and  light.  In  general,  thofe  fr uated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches  arc  the  Srfl.  to  unfold  themfclves. 

The  pofition  and  figure  of  the  buds  are  peculiar  in  each 
genus,  ard  often  even  ferve  to  charadferize  the  fpecics  of 
plants.  A knowledge  ol  thefe  dillmflions  is  found  very 
ufeful  by  thofe  who  rear  trees  in  nurferies. 

Bonnet  arranged  buds  into  five  orders,  according  to  their 
pofition  upon  the  branch.  In  the  firft;  they  occur  alternately 
as  in  the  jilherd  tree.  In  the  fecond,  they  arife  oppofite  to 
each  other  as  on  the  ajh.  The  third  mode  of  arrangement 
is,  when  the  buds  furround  the  branches  in  a ring  : the 
example  of  this  w-hich  Mr.  Bonnet  quotes,  is  the  pome- 
granate; but  ail  the  young  branches  of  this  tree  have  the 
buds  placed  oppofite.  The  fourth  pofition  of  the  buds  is, 
where  they  form,  with  refpedl  to  each  other,  quincunxes, 
and,  when  taken  together,  compofe  a fpira!  figure,  which 
furrounds  the  branches  in  the  manner  of  a cork-ferew. 
This  takes  place  in  n.any  fruit-trees,  but  more  efpecially  in 
the  plum-tree.  In  the  fifth  order  are  thofe  trees  which  have 
the  leaves  furrounding  the  branches  in  adi  ublc  fpire,  as  they 
appear  in  the  pine.  The  true  buds  of  the  pines  do  not, 
however,  grow  in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  but  on  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches. 

In  the  trees  with  oppofite  buds,  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  are  ufually  furnifhed  with  three  buds,  the  one  in 
the  middle  being  much  the  iargeft  ; and  when  the  buds  are 
placed  alternately,  the  branch  is  commonly  terminated  by  a 
fingle  bud. 

The  direftion  of  the  buds  is  different  in  different  fpecies  ; 
fometimes  they  ftand  out  fo  much  from  the  branch,  that 
they  formi  with  it  almoil  a right  angle,  as  may  be  fcen  in 
the  lilac : in  other  inftances,  as  the  cornel-tree,  they  are 
cloftly  applied  in  all  their  length  to  the  fide  of  the  branch. 
In  the  Euonymus  Europeus,  the  buds  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  are  laid  clofe,  as  thofe  of  the  cornel-tree  ; whiift 
thofe  on  the  other  parts  of  the  branch  are  direded  outwards. 

There  are  numerous  other  peculiaritie.s  in  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  buds,  which,  although  ufeful  for  the 
gardener  to  know,  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  this 
place. 

No  annual  plant  can,  with  propriety,  be  confidered  as 
pofTefTuig  buds  ; thefe  parts  being  intended  to  furv've  the 
winter,  and  contain  the  rudiments  of  the  branches  and 
fl  wers  which  are  to  be  developed  on  the  return  of  the 
feafon  of  vegetation.  The  true  bud  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  he  confounded  with  thofe  fmall  cones  found  in  the  axillte 
of  herbaceous  plants,  and  which  are  converted  into  branches 
in  a few  days.  'Ihe  Islaceous  plants,  and  other  monocotyle- 
dons with  bulbous  roo's,  do  not  produce  buds  in  the 
ax’  !a  o tneir  leaves:  the  bulbs  of  thefe  vegetables  perform 
ml  the  functions  of  buds,  and  have,  therefore,  very  properly 


been  ranked  as  fucb,  and  called  by  fome  'finXet  fahterraneovs 
buds.  Although  we  acknowledge  the  fimilitude  of  thefe 
two  pans  to  each  other  in  the  fulldl  extent,  we  prefer 
giving  the  defeription  of  bulbs  under  their  proper  name. 
See  Bulb. 

Belides  the  varieties  of  buds  which  ferve  to  diftinguifh 
different  genera,  and  fometimes  the  fpecies  of  plants,  there 
are  other  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  nature  and 
offices  of  different  buds  upon  the  fame  tree  : fome  buds 
being  intended  to  develope  the  leaves  and  branches  ; others 
to  contain  only  the  parts  of  {rndtification  ; and  others  again 
give  origin  to  both  leaves  and  flowers.  Thofe  of  the  firft  kind 
are  called  the  leaf-buds,  or  hueis  auith  wood ; the  lecond.  the 
flower  ox  fruit-buds  ; and  the  kift  are  termed  the  .wf.v/ Zii/v/j-. 
The  cultivators  of  fruit  trees  are  careful  to  diferiminate  the 
dfferent  kinds  of  buJs,  as  a guide  in  the  various  operations 
of  grafting,  pruning,  &c.  The  leaf-buds,  compared  w'ith 
the  others,  are  {lender,  long,  and  pointed  ; the  fruit-biids 
are  thick,  ffiort,  and  round  ; and  thofe  of  a mixt  nature, 
have  an  intermediate  form,  being  neither  fo  pointed  as  the 
one,  nor  fo  round  as  ti;e  other. 

In  a great  number  of  trees,  the  flower  buds  are  fituated 
upon  tfie  extremity  of  the  little  ramifications,  called  fruit- 
branches.  See  Branches,  fig.  g.  of  Plate  II.  in  Vegeta- 
ble Anatomy,  reprefents  a fruit-bii  1 of  i\\e  pear-tree,  fubflained 
by  one  of  thefe  little  branches^  a the  branch;  b the  bud;  and 
on  the  neighbouring  branch  upon  which  this  one  grows,  is 
fecn  a wood-bud,  indicated  by  c. 

In  the  peach-tree,  and  many  others  of  the  fame  family, 
the  'WO.  d and  fruit-buds  arife  together  f:  om  the  fame  branch  : 
this  is  fiiewn  by  fg.  to.  of  PlateW.  in  Vegetable  Anatomy  : a 
is  a fliort  portion  of  a branch  of  the  peach-tree,  on  which  are 
placed  three  buds ; b,  b,  the  two  external  buds  contain 
the  flowers,  See.  the  intermediate  one  is  the  wood-bud. 

V/hen  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  fituated  upon 
different  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  or  upon  feparate  in- 
dividuals, it  is  proper  to  diftinguifh  the  flower-buds  into  two 
kinds;  as  in  many  fpecies,  the  buds,  which  furnifh  the 
catkins,  are  very  unlike  thofe  which  produce  the  fruits  : 
thus,  in  the  walnut-tree,  the  fruits  owe  their  origin  to  the 
buJs  placed  along  the  length  of  the  branches,  whiift  the 
catkins  proceed  from  other  buds  fo  very  fmall  that  they  are 
hardly  perceptible,  and  which  are  fituated  at  the  fide  of 
thofe  wiiich  furnifh  the  fruits. 

The  buds  of  a! moil  every  vegetable  which  is  congenial  to 
a northern  climate,  are  cloathed  with  a number  of  fcales, 
and  a cotton-like  fubitance.  The  fcales  are  laid  upon  each 
other  in  an  imbricated  manner,  or  like  the  tiles  of  a hoiife. 
Thofe  fituated  moft  externally  are  ftrong,  hard,  and  dry, 
and  generally  of  a brown  colour,  but  the  fcales  which  are 
covered  by  others  are  more  pliant,  tender,  and  fucculent ; 
and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  centre  of  the  bud,  they 
acquire  more  of  the  herbaceous  texture  of  young  leaves  : 
the  internal  fcales  are  ufually  of  a pale  green  or  white 
colour.  The  fcales  arc  very  generally  lined  with  a dowmy 
or  cotton-like  fubftance.  This  becomes  dry  and  coloured 
upon  the  external  fcales;  but  where  it  is  fhielded  from  the 
ailion  of  the  air,  it  remains  foft  and  white,  not  unlike  the 
downy  furface  of  fatin.  Tne  form  of  each  fcale  is  that  of  a 
fpoon  or  fhallow  oval  cup,  with  one  extremity  more  thin  and 
pointed  than  the  other.  The  furfaecs  of  the  fcales  are 
ufually  befmeared  with  a vifeid  matter,  of  a gum  refinous 
nature  ; this  becomes  involved  in  the  down,  and  forms  a 
perfeCl  barrier  to  the  tranfmiffion  of  air  or  moifture  to  the  ' 
internal  parts  of  the  bud  ; and  not  unfrequently  the  refinous 
matter  is  fo  abundant,  that  it  exudes  upon  the  external 
furface  of  the  bud,  giving  it  all  the  appearance  of  being  • 
8 coated 
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coated  with  varnKh,  as  may  be  obferved  on  the  buds  of  the 
h or f e-chef  nut,  the  tacamahaca,  &c. 

If  thoff  buds,  which  have  their  fuperficies  imbued  by  a 
refinous  fubftance,  be  removed  from  their  fituation,  and  if 
the  furface  which  unites  them  to  the  branch  be  covered  with 
wax,  they  may  be  fuffered  to  lie  in  water  for  feveral  months, 
without  experiencin<r  any  alteration  ; nay,  it  is  Hated  by 
Mirbel,  that  this  exper  merit  has  been  prolonged  for  fome 
years,  wit‘.out  the  leaft  injury  to  the  buds. 

On  profecuting  the  diffcftion  of  the  bud  to  its  centre,  we 
difcover  either  the  rudiments  of  the  future  branch,  or  the 
parts  of  the  fniftltication  in  extreme  miniature.  In  the 
wood-buds  the  embryo  of  the  branch  confifts  of  fome 
fucculent  filaments,  or  imperfedlly  formed  leaves,  folded 
together  and  fupported  upon  a tender  footllalk,  very  fiinilar 
to  the  plumule  of  the  trunk  contained  in  the  grain  ; ai  d in 
the  fruit-buds,  the  parts  compoling  the  flower  can  be  dif- 
cerned  at  a very  early  period,  although  in  a very  foft  and 
half  organized  ftate. 

Both  the  rudiments  of  the  branch  and  flower  undergo  a 
continual,  though  fecret  developemeut,  during  their  exill- 
ence  in  the  bud  ; which  has  been  afeertamed  by  dilTeftions 
of  the  buds,  inftituted  at  dilterent  periods  of  their  growth. 
The  little  plumule  of  the  branch  can  be  difeovertd  as  foon 
as  the  bud  is  fairly  formed,  and  continues  gradually  to 
acquire  more  perfeft  organization,  until  it  burfls  from  its 
nidus  in  the  full  feafon  of  vegetation.  The  rudiments  of 
thfe  bloffoms  of  the  pear-tree  are  to  be  feen  in  the  month  of 
January,  in  a group  of  eight  or  ten  flowers,  atiaciied  by 
filaments  to  a common  peduncle.  In  the  midil  of  thefe 
little  flowers  there  are  ftveral  minute,  thin  leaves,  of  various 
forms  and  of  a pale  green  colour,  which  Duhamel  conceives 
are  defigned  to  perform  the  fame  offices,  with  refpedl  to  the 
embryo  flower,  that  the  feminal  leaves  anfwer  in  the  feed. 
The  ftamina  may  be  obferved,  at  this  period,  within  the 
flowers,  but  as  yet  alnnoil  tranfparent.  The  petals  are 
hardly  difeernib’e,  and  the  piftils  cannot  be  dctvdled.  In 
the  month  of  March  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  are  red  ; the 
petals,  although  fmall,  may  be  clearly  perceived,  and  even 
the  pipins  may  be  diftinguilhed  j they  are  wliite,  and  each 
nounflted  by  a particular  filament  : it  is  probable,  that  the 
pipins,  and  all  the  eflential  parts  of  the  trudfitication,  are 
coeval  with  the  bud  itfclf,  although  their  foftnefs  and  traul- 
parency  prevent  their  being  diftirtguifltcd  : io  juft  was  the 
obfervation  of  Grew,  that  the  flow'ers  of  the  Ipriiig  were 
formed  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  ftrufbure  of  the  wood  and  flower-buds  is  exemplified 
in  Plate  II.  in  Pegetahle  yinatomy.  Fig  ii.  fxhibits  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  ot  the  bud  of  the  horje-chefnut,  which  is 
feledted  for  the  fake  of  its  great  fize.  The  leales  are  feen 
laid  over  each  other,  like  the  liics  of  a boufe;  their  more 
pointed  extremities  being  turned  upwards,  and  all  their 
edges  in  clofe  contact,  as  the  bud  appears  in  winter.  At 
the  bafe  of  the  bud  may  be  feen  fome  projecting  rugee,  and 
immed'ately  beneath  thefe  the  imur.  ffions  left  from  the 
attachment  of  the  former  leaves.  Fig.  12.  fhows  a longi- 
tudinal feClion  of  the  fame  bud  ; a,  tnc  brown  fcales  which 
form  the  external  invel-  pes  ; h,  the  tender  fcales  fituated 
more  internally,  and  becoming  more  thin,  pliant,  and  folded, 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  centre  ; c,  the  imperfeftly-formed 
leaves  of  the  young  branch  compreff  d together,  and  in- 
vo.ved  bv  the  white  down  or  cotton-like  fubftance;  d,  the 
Lark  of  the  branch  which  fuftains  the  bud  ; e,  the  ligneous 
portion  of  it  ; /,  its  pub.  Fig.  13.  reprclents  a bud  of  the 
horje-chefnut,  defpoiled  of  its  leaks  in  order  to  bring  into 
view  the  foetal  branch,  which  has  its  parts  feparated  a little, 
and  cleaned  from  the  down  which  invelopes  them,  that  they 


may  be  more  diftinCfly  obferved.  The  marks  appearing 
beneath  the  plumule,  point  out  the  attachments  of  the 
fcales,  which  have  been  removed. 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  fixteenth, and  feventeenth  figiirea 
in  Plate  II.  in  Vegeialle  yinatomy . are  intended  to  explain 
the  ftruCture  of  the  fruit-bud.  Fig.  14.  is  the  fniit-hud  of 
the  peach-tree,  divided  longitudinally,  and  confidcrably  mag- 
nified ; a,  a,  indicate  the  imbricated  fcales  which  compofe 
the  externa!  invelope  of  the  bud  •,  h.b.  refer  to  the  cut  edge 
of  the  cab.  X of  the  flower,  w’hicb,  in  the  embryo  ftate,  forms 
a complete  cell,  inclofing  the  parts  of  fructification  ; c,  c,  arc 
the  ftamina,  almoft  pellucid  ; r/.  the  piftil.  Fig.  ir.exhibirs 
one  of  the  fcales  ab'tracted  from  its  lituation,  and  highly 
magnified  ; it  appears  entirely  covered  by  villous  procefles. 
Fig.  16.  fliews  the  fl.-,wcr-bi;d  of  ih.e  peach  tree,  a little  larger 
than  the  natural  fize,  as  it  appears  when  dive  (led  of  its  fca'y 
coverings;  a,  is  the  calyx,  with  its  edges  applied  to  each 
other,  fo  as  to  form  a perfect  cyft.  Fig.  17.  is  the  fame 
calyx  drawn  a little  larger,  and  with  its  leaflets  feparate  fr  m 
each  other,  and  turned  back  to  expofe  the  ftamina  ; and  in 
tlie  piftil  within  the  calyx  may  alio  be  I'een  the  rudiments  of 
the  petals. 

The  buds  of  the  pine  d'fftr  in  many  rcfpeiSts  from  thofe  of 
other  trees.  According  to  Mr.  Tfchudi,  who  has  drfenbed 
thefe  buds,  they  are  placed  aiw'ays  on- the  extremity  of  the 
branches  ; they  ate  com.monly  numer  us,  the  bud,  which  is 
at  the  extremity,  bemg  fucceeded  by  others  much  f'maller 
than  itfelf;  they  are  all  contained  in  one  membranous  (heath, 
formed  of  many  cylindrical  pieces,  adjufted  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  accompanying  the  devclopement  of  the  bud. 
When  it  firft  appears  it  is  about  two  fingers  in  length  ; it 
then  continues  to  extend,  foon  becomes  large,  and  the  lit- 
tle leaves  which  have  been  hitherto  feahd  up,  unfold  them- 
felves,  and  the  branch  comes  forth.  It  i- pofiible  to  difcover, 
a long  time  before  the  buds  are  matured,  thofe  w Inch  are  to 
appear  upon  the  extremity  of  the  branch. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  with  certainty  what  are  the  parts 
of  the  branch  from  which  the  buds,  in  the  fitft  iiiftmce,  aie 
derived.  When  the  bud  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  lo  i.mptr- 
feCUy  organized,  that  it  fcarcely  admits  of  difTcdl’on,  or  of 
being  diitin  -ruiflied  into  thofe  parts  which  it  is  iilti  rately  to 
exhibit.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  anatomifis  have  held 
very  different  opinions  upon  this  fubjedf.  Pontedtra  con- 
ceived  that  the  riidim.ents  of  the  buds  were  lodged  in  the 
wood  alone.  Duhamel  fuppofed  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
branch  were  continued  into  the  bud;  the  internal  part  of  the 
bark  being  prolonged  to  form  the  fcales,  and  the  hark  of  the 
plumule  ; the  ligneous  fibres  giving  rife  to  thofe  of  the 
embryo  branch,  and  the  pith  bti'ig  extended  into  the  interior 
ttie  different  parts  of  the  bud.  On  the  contrary,  Hi!! 
and  others  affert,  that  the  buds  are  formed  exclufively  by 
the  parenchyma.  The  fcales  of  the  bud,  however,  appear 
to  be  leaves  which  have  never  arrivM  at  maturity  : this  is 
the  opinion  of  Mubci,  which  he  illuftrates  with  much  inge- 
nuity ; he  fuppotes  that  the  leaves,  which  afterwards  appear 
as  the  fcales  of  the  bud,  are  rendered  abortive,  by  the  abate- 
ment in  the  circulation  of  the  fap,  which  takes  place  on  the 
approach  of  winter  ; for,  if  the  motion  of  the  fap  were  to  be 
either  totally  fnfper.ded  or  not  impeded  at  all,  no  fcales 
would  form,  which  is  exadUy  what  may  be  obferved  in  a few 
trees  which  inhabit  cold  countries,  and  in  molt  plants  that 
are  natives  of  hot  climates.  If,  alio,  the  top  of  a tree  be  cut 
off  before  the  evolution  of  the  buds,  thofe  which  are  after- 
wards devel'ped  are  unfurnilhed  with  fcales. 

Around  the  bafe  of  the  bud  there  is  always  a degree  of 
tumefaftion  of  the  branch,  which  is  called  a lurr ; this  is 
formed  at  the  eruption  cf  the  bud,  and  enlarges  in  all  direc- 
tions^ 
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tions  before  the  fcales  fall,  and  the  parts  contained  in  the 
biid  are  unfolded.  The  burr  is  fnppofed  to  anfwer  two  very 
important  piirpofes  ; with  refpedl  to  the  bud,  the  firft  is  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  leaves,  by  collcdllnir  a greater  por- 
tion of  the  fap  around  the  root  of  the  bud,  and  thus  fup- 
■porting  it  during  its  hybernation,  and  yielding,  during  the 
feaf  n of  interrupted  vegetation,  a degree  of  provifional 
riourifhment  to  the  embryo  branch  or  flower,  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  fecret  developement  they  are  known  to  expe- 
rience. The  other  ule  of  the  burr  appears  to  be  to  feparate 
•the  fcales  of  the  bud  from  each  other  previous  to  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  flioot ; this  is  accomplilhed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  burr  on  the  return  of  fpring.  It  i,s  evident, 
the  fl  ghtecl  reparation  of  the  fcales,  at  their  or’gin,  muft 
caufe  a confiderable  one  of  their  unattached  edges ; without 
the  affi  lanc“  derived  from  the  growth  of  the  burr,  it  feems 
quite  impo{Ti  ;le  that  the  tender  plumule  of  the  branch  or 
the  embryo  flower  ihould  ever  be  able  to  force  afunder  the 
hard  and  u yi  lding  fcales  that  encafe  them,  more  efpecially 
in  thofe  inftances  wliere  the  fcales  are  agglutinated  to  each 
•other  by  the  gum-refinous  matter. 

In  fome  experiments  which  were  undertaken  by  Senebier 
■upon  the  bads  of  V'C  ctefnut,  apple,  and  tree«,  he  found, 
that  by  depriving  the'fl  owtr-budsof  their  fcales  and  little  leaves, 
he  did  not  interrupt  the  evolution  jaf  the  flower,  nor  prevent 
their  gomg  on  to  produce  fruits.  Senebier  accounts  for  the 
flowers  furviving  the  privation  of  their  fcales,  by  fuppofing 
that  the  burr  in  fome  degree  might  fupply  their  place. 

The  moil  extraordinary  circumilances  in  the  hidory  of 
buds,  are  the  converfion  of  flower-buds  into  wood-buds,  and 
that  of  wood-buds  into  fl  >wer-buds.  The  former  is  related 
.as  being  effeSed  by  Mariotte  in  this  manner;  he  deprived, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  a rofe-tree  of  its 
branches  and  ali  its  leaves,  and  fuffered  to  remain  only  the 
-buds,  which  ought  to  produce  flowers  the  enfuing  fpring; 
thefe  buds  continued  to  grow,  but  when  the  perierd  of  their 
developement  arrived,  inftead  of  furnifhing  flowers  they  put 
forth  leaves  and  branches. 

The  converfion  of  the  wood -buds  into  thofe  bearing  fruit 
is  accompliflifd  by  a variety  of  means,  pra£lifed  by  common 
.gardeners.  Thus,  if  the  upper  part  of  a branch  be  cut  away, 
the  buds  near  the  extremity  of  the  remaining  Hem,  from  ac- 
■quirmg  a greater  proportional  fupply  of  nutriment,  will  pro- 
duce leaves  and  wood,  which  might  otherwife  have  been 
flowering  buds ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  a vigorous  branch 
of  a wall  tree,  which  wasexpedled  to  bear  only  leaf-buds,  be 
.bent  down  to  the  horizon,  or  lower,  it  will  bear  flower-buds, 
with  w'eaker  leaf-buds.  On  this  circumltance  chiefly  depends 
•the  management  of  wall  fruit  trees,  and  of  efpaliers.  For  the 
purpofe  of  converting  leaf-buds  into  flower-buds  it  has  been 
alto  recomnvended  to  bind  fome  of  the  moll  vigorous  Ihoots 
with  ftrong  wire,  and  even  fome  of  the  large  roots.  Some 
gardeners  fcore  the  bark  in  a fpiral  direflion,  or  cut  off  an 
entire  cylinder  of  the  bark,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
j'eplace  it  with  a proper  bandage. 

T.  he  bud  appears  to  fulfil  nearly  the  fame  purpofts  in  the 
■vegetable  economy  as  the  feed.  It  contains  the  embryo  of 
the  branch  or  of  the  flower,  and  flvelds  it  from  the  operation 
of  the  air,  the  light,  and  moifture,  and  the  viciffitudes  of  tem- 
perature, until  it  is  enabled  to  withlland  thefe  influences  by 
a full  exercife  of  the  fundions  of  vegetable  life.  Bv  this 
means  the  internal  parts  of  the  bud  are  capable  of  gradually, 
though  invifibly,  developing  themfelves,  like  thc'plantule  of 
the  feed,  independently  of  the  vegetable  from  which  they  have 
drawn  their  ex;ilence.  The  bud  aifo,  like  the  grain,  admits  of 
removal  from  its  original  connexions  ; of  having  its  adlions 
fufpended  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  afterwards  of  having 


them  renewed  at  pleafure;  of  deriving,  by  tranfplantafion  or 
engrafting,  its  fuftenance  from  different  fources;  and,  lallly, 
on  being  laid  in  the  earth,  of  pioducing  an  interior  plant  in  a 
fimilar  manner  as  the  feed,  when  placed  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances.  As  the  feeds  are  the  oviparous  progeny  of  vege- 
table?, the  buds  may  be  confiJered  as  the  viviparous  offspi ing. 
They  appear  to  differ  chiefly  in  this  circumllance,  that  the 
feeds  always  refult  from  a fexu-tl  congrtfs,  and  partake  of  the 
properties  of  both  parents  ; whereas  the  buds  proceed  di- 
reiflly  from  one  parent,  to  which  their  produdlions  after- 
wards bear  a perfeft  refemblance. 

Bud  is  ufed,  in  Country  Language,  for  a weaned  calf  of 
the  fiill  year;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  horns  are  then  in  the 
bud. 

BUD  A,  in  Geography,  called  by  the  Germans  OJfen,  the 
ancient  metropolis  ot  Hungary,  is  feated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  w'efl  fide  of  the  Danube,  and  is  conntdled  with 
Pellh,  fituate  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  by  a bridge 
of  boats  about  |ths  of  a mile  in  length,  and  confifting  of  63 
large  pontoons  The  old  city  i.s  feated  on  a plain  extending 
itfelf  from  the  fnburbs  of  New  Buda  to  the  fpace  that  lies 
between  the  Pilis  mountains  and  the  Danube,  and  was 
formerly  called  “ Sicambria.”  But  this  is  tibw  a wretched 
place,  and  affords  nothing  remarkable  befides  the  ruins  of  an 
old  aquedutff,  built  either  by  the  Romans  or  Huiigaiians.  A 
wide  fiibteraneous  paffage  has  been  difeovered,  w'ith  which 
the  Turks  feem  to  have  been  well  a qnainted,  and  which 
leads  from  this  place  to  the  cita  'el  of  Buda.  New  Buda  is 
a rojal  free  town.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and,  in  its  connection  with  Perth,  the  larged  and  hncll 
of  all  the  Hungarian  towns,  and  the  refidence  of  the  kings. 
The  hotifes  are  mollly  conllruCltd  of  fquare  ft.ine  ; but  fince 
the  Turks  took  poffeffion  ot  it,  they  fuffered  the  fiiicll  build- 
ings to  fink  into  decay.  The  lower  part  of  the  city,  called 
the  “Jews  town,”  extends  like  fuburhs  from  the  upper  city 
to  the  Danube.  The  higher  town  occupies  the  drciivily  of 
a mountain,  and  is  fott'ficd  with  walls  and  towers.  The 
caftle,  feated  on  an  eminence  towards  the  call  fide,  com- 
mands the  greateil  part  of  it,  is  encompaffed  by  a deep 
moat,  and  is  defended  by  an  o'd  fafhioncd  tower,  to  which 
fome  new  fortifications  have  been  added.  One  fubuib  is 
enclofed  with  hedges.  The  mod  fumptuoiis  of  its  prefent 
llruClures  are  the  caravanfe.’-as,  mofqucs,  bridges,  and  bath.s. 
The  chief  public  and  private  buildings  are  in  Perth,  and 
within  the  fortrefs  ; the  royal  palace  ipi  particular  is  a large 
and  ftately  edifice.  The  form  of  Perth  i.s  quadrangular ; and 
it  has,  befides  the  royal  palace,  a military  hofpital,  with  feveral  ■ 
churches  and  convents.  At  a little  dillance  from  it  is  a field, 
in  which  many  diets  have  been  held,  and  where  the  Hates  of 
Hungary  formerly  tret  on  horfeback,  and  in  arm?,  to  elecfl 
their  king.  Among  the  decayed  buildings  of  Buda,  the 
church  of  the  Afcenfion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  principal, 
near  which  the  Jefuits  have  an  academical  college  and  ftmi- 
nary.  The  Carmelite  nuns  have  a convent,  and  the  Fran- 
eifeans  have  churches.  Both  Catholics  and  Calvinills  are 
allow'ed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  \ and  the  Jews 
have  a fynagogue  near  the  cartle  garden.  But  the  moft 
famous  edifices  of  Buda  are  its  baths  ; of  which  there  are 
two  forts,  the  upper  or  Trinity  baths,  and  thofe  of  Mufta- 
pha,  who  was  governor  of  the  place,  and  built  them  with 
ftone,  covering  them  with  lead.  Some  of  thefe  waters  are 
of  fuch  moderate  temperature,  that  they  may  be  ufed  in 
their  natural  ttate  either  for  drinking  or  bathing  j but  others 
are  fo  hot,  that  they  mull  be  mixed  with  cold  water,  or 
conveyed  to  cool  in  other  baths,  before  they  can  be  ufed. 
The  adjacent  country  is  fertile,  though  not  well  cultivated; 
and  affords  good  red  wine  and  excellent  melons. 
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This  city  was  the  refidence  of  the  Hungarian  monarchs, 
till  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  under  the  Sultan  Solyman, 
in  1526  ; but  though  they  were  difpofTefTed  of  it  the  next 
year  by  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Auftria,  they  recovered  it 
- again  in  1529.  Although  it  was  afterwards  frequently  be- 
Ceged,  it  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  till  the 
year  1686,  when  it  was  befieged  and  taken,  after  an  obfti- 
rate  refiftance  and  great  flaughter,  by  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 
From  this  time  it  has  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
houie  ot  Auffna.  In  I7b4»  the  teat  of  the  proviacial  go- 
vernment, and  the  public  offices,  were  reftored  from  Pref- 
burg  to  Buda  ; and,  therefore,  this  city,  joined  with  Peilh, 
may  ttill  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Hungary.  The  po- 
pulation of  Buda  is  eftimated  at  20,000  ; but  if  Pelth  be 
included,  it  may  be  computed  at  34,000.  Dr.  Townfon, 
(Travels  in  Hungary,  410.  -1796.)  ttates  it  at  38,000.  The 
univerfity  of  Buda,  as  we  are  informed  by  this  traveller,  pof- 
felTes  an  income  of  about  20,oool.  fterling,  of  which  only 
4000I.  are  applied  towards  paying  the  falaries  of  the  pro* 
fefibrs.  Befides  the  ufual  chairs  which  exift  in  every  univer- 
fity, there  are  thofe  of  natural  hiftory,  botany,  and  econo- 
my. The  inftriiments  for  natural  philofophy,  and  the  mo- 
dels of  machines  are  good  ; and  the  mufeum  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  which  contains  the  colleflion  of  the  lace  profelTor  Fil- 
ler, befides  that  of  the  univerfity,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
fine  colleftions  of  Europe.  Buda  is  diftant  123  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Vienna,  and  15°  N.  N.  W.  from  Belgrade.  N.  lat. 
47°  30'.  E.  long.  19^10'. 

Buda,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Wilna  ; 
80  miles  E.  of  Wilna. 

BUDiEUS,  William,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  mod 
karned  men  of  the  15th  century,  and  a defeendant  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1467; 
and  having  paffed  through  the  grammar  fchools  at  Paris,  and 
having  fpent  three  years  at  Orleans,  in  the  (ludy  of  the  law, 
to  little  or  no  purpofe,  he  conceived  a difguft  at  the  preva- 
lent barbarifm  of  literature,  and  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
youthful  pleafures.  At  length,  however,  he  was  feized  with 
an  ardent  paffion  for  literary  purfuits,  which  induced  him  to 
abandon  every  amufement,  and  to  dedicate  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  lludy,  fo  that  he  fcarcely  allowed  himfelf 
the  neceflary  intervals  for  his  meals  and  reft.  By  means  of 
unwearied  affiduity,  firft  without  any  affiftar.ee,  whence  he 
called  himfelf  oivlciM^yi;,  and  o^-tuceSf^,  i.  e.  felf~taught,  and 
late-taught,  and  afterwards  with  the  advantage  of  inllrudfions 
fi'om  Hermonymus,  whom  he  retained  at  a large  falary,  and 
from  Lafearis  in  Greek,  and  James  de  Fevrein  mathematics, 
he  acquired  fingular  reputation  as  a fcholar.  and  particularly 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
He  had  reafon,  however,  to  regret  that  want  of  early  prac- 
tice, which  is  adapted  to  form  eafe  and  elegance  of  language ; 
and  hence  his  ftyle,  both  in  French  and  Latin,  tliough 
ftrong  and  lofty,  was  harfh  and  perplexed.  His  firft  litera- 
ry performances  w'ere  tranflations  of  foine  treatifes  of  Plu- 
tarch ; and,  in  1308,  he  publiftied  “ Notes  on  the  Pan- 
defts.”  But  his  principal  reputation  among  the  learned  was 
owing  to  his  treatife  “ De  AlTe,”  which  contributed  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  to  facilitate  the  lludy  of  the  ancient 
coins,  weights,  and  meafuree.  The  fame  which  he  thus 
eflablilhed,  excited  envy  among  his  contemporaries ; and 
Erafmus,  though  he  acknowledged  his  merit,  hecamejea- 
lous  of  him,  lo  that  a difagreement  took  place  between  thefe 
two  diftinguilhed  perfons,  which  prevented  Budseus’s  citing 
Erafmus  in  his  works.  By  avoiding  the  topics  which 
might  occafion  a fufpicion  of  his  faith,  he  precluded  thofs 
objeftions  to  the  revival  of  learning,  to  which  the  interefted 
and  the  ignorant  were  at  that  time  difpofed  to  recur.  Upon 
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liis  firft  introduflion  to  the  French  court,  he  was  employed 
by  Lewis  XII.  in  two  embaffies  to  Italy,  and  appointed  the 
king’s  fecretary ; and  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who  dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf  by  his  patronage  of  learned  perfons,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  mailer  of  requclls,  together  with  the 
office  of  librarian  and  fecretary  to  the  king  ; and  was  depuV 
ed  on  an  embaffy  to  Leo  X.  He  was  alfochoftn  provoll  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris.  At  his  fuggellion,  in  concurrence 
with  that  of  Du  B'ellay,  Francis  founded  the  Royal  College 
for  giving  inllrudlion  in  the  languages  and  fciences.  Dur- 
ing his  progrefs  with  the  king  in  Normandv.  in  i '^40,  he 
was  feized  with  a fever,  and  this  tcrm.ii  a‘ed  in  his  dea':h, 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  His 
funeral  was  performed,  in  coiForraity  to  his  exprefs  orders, 
privately,  and  by  night  ; and  this  circumliance  gave  his 
enemies  occafion  to  charge  him  with  having  adopted  thefen- 
timents  of  the  reformers,  though  he  had  explicitly,  and  even 
acrimonioully  condemned  them  in  fome  of  his  publications. 
Fie  hal  alfo  occafionally  declaimed  with  vehemence  againft 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy.  The 
fufpicion,  however,  was  confirmed  by  the  removal  of  his 
widow  to  Geneva,  where  (he,  and  two  of  his  fons,  avowed 
themfelves  proteftants.  Of  his  cl  aradler  it  is  laid,  that  it 
was  fair  and  honourable;  though  Bayle  obferves  concerning 
him,  that  he  was  more  feared  than  beloved  in  the  republic 
of  letters;  and  that  in  his  difputes  with  E af  nushe  was  the 
leall  moderate  of  the  two.  His  w'orks  were  co'le6led  and 
printed  at  Bafil,  in  1357,  in  4 vols.  fol.  Befidrs  the  treatifes 
already  mentiened,  he  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  and  a “ Treatife  on  the  Inllruclion 
ot  a Prince,”  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  Gen.  Di£l. 

BUDARIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffian  Tartarv, 
in  the  government  of  Caucafus,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ural ; 
36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Uralllc. 

BUDAWUN,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  country  of 
Malwa  ; 240  miles  S.  of  Delhi,  and  132  N.E.  of  Ougein. 

BUDAYEON,  a town  of  Hindoollan  in  the  country  of 
Oude;  24  miles  S.W.  of  Bereilly,  and  70  N.E.  of  Agra. 

BUDDFEUS,  John-Fr.ancis,  in  Biography,  a learned 
and  diligent  profclfor  and  writer,  was  born  at  Anelam,  in 
Pomerania,  in  1667  : and  after  having  acquired  a large  fund 
of  learning  in  the  languages,  as  well  as  in  philofophy  and 
divinity,  he  firft  gave  private  Itdlnrcs  at  Jena,  and  in  1692, 
was  appointed  profeli’or  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Coburg. 
From  thence,  he  was  removed  by  the  invitation  of  Frede- 
ric, eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  to  the  chair  of  moral  and  po- 
litical profelTor  in  his  newly  founded  univerfity  of  Halle. 
After  continuing  in  this  flation  12  years,  he  re-alTuraed  the 
profeflbrlhip  of  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  died,  in  1729. 
Befides  the  diligent  difeharge  of  his  proftffional  duties,  he 
maintained  an  extenfive  correfpondence,  and  wrote  many 
works.  Of  thefe  the  principal  arc,  “ Elementa  Philofophia: 
pradlicse,  inllrumenlalis  et  iheoreticse,”  3 vols.  Svo., 
which  ferved  for  a long  time  as  a text-book  m the  protef- 
tant  Gernian  univerfities  : “ A Syllem  of  Theology,”  2 
vols.  qto.  much  elleemed  by  the  Lutherans;  “ The  great 
German  Hillorical  Diflionary,”  2 vols.  fol. ; “ A T.'-eatife 
on  Atheifm  and  Superftition,”  Svo.,  tranflated  into  French; 
and  “ Mifcellanea  Sacra,”  3 vols.  qto.  Nouv.  Did.  Hift. 

BUDDEKANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoollan, 
in  the  country  of  Agimere,  feated  on  the  river  Pudder  ; 
87  miles  W.  of  Oudipour,  and  joo  N.  of  Amedabad.  N. 
lat.  24°  30'.  E.  long.  72°  50'. 

BUDDENBORG,  a towm  of  Germany,  In  the  circle  of 
Wellphalia,  and  county  of  Marck  ; a miles  N.W.  of  Lu* 
nen. 

BUDDESDALE.  Sec  Botesdalb. 
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BUDDING. 


BUDDING,  in  Gardening,  is  a txrethod  of  propagation, 
pradlifed  tor  various  forts  ct  trees,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
the  fruit  kinds.  It  is  the  only  method  which  can  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  with  certainty,  for  continuing  and  multiplying 
the  approved  varieties  of  many  forts  of  fruit  andother  trees  : 
as  although  their  feeds  readily  grow,  and  become  trees,  not 
one  out  of  a hundred,  lo  raifed,  produces  any  thing  like  the 
original;  and  but  very  few  that  are  good.  But  trees  or 
flocks  raifed  in  this  manner,  or  being  budded  with  the  pro- 
per fortf,  the  buds  produce  invariably  the  fame  kind  of  tree, 
fruit,  flower,  &c.  continuing  unalterably  the  fame  after- 
wards. 

This  mode  of  propagation  is  particularly  ufeful  for 
peaches,  nedlarines,  and  apricots,  which  fucceed  better  by 
budding  than  grafting;  and  are  ufualty  worked  upon  plum 
flocks,  raifed  from  feed,  and  fometimes,  from  thofe  raifed 
from  fuckers,  layers,  and  cuttings.  Thefe  forts  of  trees  are 
often  likewife  budded  upon  flocks  raifed  from  the  kernels  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fruit ; they  are,  however,  more  ftrong  and 
durable,  in  general,  when  grafted  upon  plum  flocks.  Plum 
and  cherry  trees  arc  alfo  often  propagated  by  budding,  as 
well  as  grafting  ; the  ftcond  fort  is,  however,  generally  the 
Hioft  profperous  by  the  latter  method,  as  being  more  apt  to 
gum  and  go  off  by  budding.  Thefe  different  trees  being  of 
the  fame  genus,  grow  upon  flocks  of  each  other,  but  much 
the  heft  upon  their  own  flocks,  as  plum  upon  plum,  and 
cherry  upon  cherry  flocks. 

Apples  and  pears  may  likewife  be  propagated  by  the 
budding  method,  as  well  as  by  grafting;  but  as  they  grow 
freely  by  grafting,  which  is  the  mofl  eafy  and  expeditious, 
they  are  more  commonly  increafed  in  that  method.  In  fhort 
mofl  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  others,  that  are  capable 
of  being  propagated  by  grafting,  alfo  fucceed  by  budding  ; 
grafting  is,  however,  more  adapted  to  fome  forts,  and  bud- 
ding to  others.  Various  forts  of  forefl  and  flowering  trees, 
deciduous  as  well  as  evergreen,  may  likewife  be  propagated 
by  budding,  which  is  a certain  method  to  continue  particu- 
lar varieties,  fuch  as  many  of  the  variegated  leaved  kinds, 
as  the  variegated  hollies,  and  many  other  forts.  The  bud- 
ding in  almoft  all  forts,  is  performed  on  young  trees  raifed 
from  feed,  fuckers,  layers,  &c.  which  when  raifed  purpofely 
for  budding  and  grafting  upon,  are  called  flocks,  and  which 
after  becoming  about  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  fiems,  or  a little  more  or  lefs,  according  to  circum- 
ftanccs,  arc  of  a proper  fize  for  the  purpofe,  though  it  may 
be  performed  upon  flocks  from  the  fize  of  a goofe  quill  to  an 
inch  or  more,  being  moftly  done  upon  flocks  or  trees  of  the 
fame  genus. 

The  flocks  for  this  ufe,  are  commonly,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  raifed  from  feed,  as  the  kernels  or  ttones  of  thefe 
different  forts  of  fruit,  &c-  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring  in  beds 
in  the  nurfery  an  inch  or  two  deep,  which,  when  a year 
or  two  old  fhould  betranfplanted  into  nurfery  rows,  two  feet 
afundcr,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  diftant  in  the  rows, 
to  ftand  for  budding  upon,  keeping  them  to  one  item,  and 
fuffering  their  toips  to  run  up  entire  ; when  of  two  or  three 
year’s  growth,  orabout  the  fize  of  the  little  finger  at  bottom, 
or  a little  more,  they  are  as  has  been  feen  of  due  fize  for 
budding  upon.  Stocks  raifed,  from  fuckers  arifing  from 
the  roots  of  the  trees  of  thefe  different  forts,  layers,  and 
cuttings  of  them,  are  aKo  made  ufe  of ; but  they  are  not  fo 
good  for  the  purpofe.  Budding  may  likewife  be  performed 
occafionally  upon  trees  that  already  bear  fruit,  when'  in- 
tended to  change  the  forts,  or  have  different  forts  on  the 
fame  tree,  or  to  renew  any  particular  branch  of  a tree  ; the 
operation  being  performed  on  the  young  Ijioots  of  the  year, 
«rof  one  or  two  years’  growth  only;  - 


The  mofl  proper  feafon  for  performing  the  operation  of 
budding,  is  from  about  the  middle  of  June,  until  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  Auguft  ; fome,  however,  begin  to  bud  in 
June,  but  the  buds  inferred  fo  early  are  apt  to  fhoot  in  the 
fame  year,  and  thefe  not  having  time  to  harden,  are  liable  to 
be  killed  in  winter.  The  buds  for  this  ufe  fhould  in  general 
be  taken  only  from  the  young  fhoots  of  the  year,  as  thofe 
of  the  fame  fumroer’s  growth,  which  muft  be  cut  from  the 
trees  of  the  forts  intended  to  be  propagated,  always  choof- 
ing  them  from  healthy  thriving  trees;  and  if  fruit  trees, 
from  fuch  as  bear  the  fineft  fruit  of  their  refpedlive  kinds  and 
varieties.  A quantity  of  the  beft  moderately  flrong  young 
fhoots  fhould  be  cut  each  day  as  they  are  wanted  ; and  as 
they  are  gathered,  the  leaves  cut  off,  but  not  quite  clofe, 
referving  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  their  foot-ftalks, 
trimming  off  alfo  the  foft  unripened  top  end  of  each  cutting, 
covering  them  from  the  fun  and  air,  and  taking  them  out 
as  wanted.  As  each  cutting  furnifhes  many  buds,  they 
are  to  be  cut  off  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  one  at  a 
time,  as  they  are  inferted  in  the  flocks.  Thofe  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  cutting  arc  preferable  to  thofe  towards  each, 
end,  though  in  cafes  of  fcarcity  of  cuttings,  every  one  of 
them  may  be  ufed.  One  bud  only  is  in  general  inCerted  in 
each  flock  ; fome,  however,  place  two  on  each  fide  oppo» 
fite  each  other. 

The  mofl  proper  height  to  bud  flocks  varies  according  to 
the  intention,  but  from  about  three  or  four  inches  to  fix 
feet  or  more  from  the  grjund  is  pradlifed.  To  have  dwarf 
trees  for  walls  and  efpalicrs,  &c.  they  mutt  be  budded  from 
within  about  three  to  fix  inches  from  the  bottom,  that  they 
may  firll  furnifh  branches  near  the  ground  ; for  half  flan- 
dardf,  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ; and  for  full  flan- 
darJs,  at  from  about  five  to  fix  or  feven  feet  high ; the 
flocks  being  trained  accordingly. 

The  neceflary  implements  and  materials  for  this  purpofe, 
are  a fmall  budding  knife  for  preparing  the  flocks  and  buds 
forinfertion,  having  a flat  thin  haft  to-open  the  bark  of  the- 
flocks  in  order  to  admit  the  buds;  and  a quantity  of  new 
bafs  firings  well  moiltened,.  to  tie  them  with. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  budding,  the  head  of  the 
flock  is  not  to  be  cut  off,  as  in  grafting,  but  the  bud  in- 
ferted into  the  fide,  the  head  remaining  intire  till  the  fpring 
afterwards,  and  then  cut  off.  A fmooth  part  on  the  fide  of 
the  flocks  at  the  proper  height,  rather  on  the  north  fide, 
away  from  the  fun,  fhould  be  chofen  ; and  then  with  the 
knife,  an  horizontal  cut  made  acrofs  the  rind,  and  from  the 
middle  of  that  cut,  a flit  downwards  about  two  inches  in 
length,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  being  careful  left  the 
flock  be  wounded.  Then  having  cut  off  the  leaf  from  the 
bud,  leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remaining,  make  a crofs  cut 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  with  the  knife  flit  off 
the  bud  with  part  of  the  wood  to  it,  fomewhatin  theform' 
of  an  efcutcheon,  pulling  off  that  part  of  the  wood  which 
was  taken  with  the  bud,  being  careful  that  the  eye  of  the 
bud  be  left  with  it,  as  all  thofe  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes  in. 
flripping,  fhould  be  thrown  away  as  good  for  nothing  ; 
then  having  gently  raifed  the  bark  of  the  flock  where  the 
crofs  incifion  was  made  with  the  flat  haft  of  the  knife  clear 
to  the  wood,  thruft  the  bud  in,  placing  it  imoothly  between 
the  rind  and  the  wood  of  the  flock,  cutting  off  any  part  of 
the  rind  belongisg  to  the  bud,  which  may  be  too  long  for 
the  flit;  and  after  having  exadlly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  Hock,' 
tie  them  clofely  round  wi.h  bafs  firing,  beginning  at  the 
un  der  part  of  the  flit,  and  proceed  to  the  top,  taking  care  not 
to  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud,  which  fhould  be  left  open 
and  at  liberty.  When  the  buds  have  been  inferted  about 
three  weeks  or  a month,  examine  which  of  them  have 
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taken  ; thofe  which  appear  fhrivelled  and  black  being  dead, 
but  fuch  as  remain  freih  and  plump  are  joined  ; and  at  this 
time,  loofen  the  bandage,  which,  if  not  done  in  time,  is  apt 
to  pinch  the  ftock,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  deftroy  the 
bud.  The  March  following,  cut  off  the  ftock  about  three 
inches  above  the  bud,  floping  it  that  the  wet  may  pafs  off, 
and  not  enter  into  the  ftock.  To  the  part  of  the  ftock 
which  is  left,  fome  faften  the  flioot  which  proceeds  from 
the  bud,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  its  being  blown  out,  but 
this  muft  continue  no  longer  than  one  year;  after  vrliich,  it 
muft  be  cut  off  clofe  above  the  bud,  that  the  ftock  may  be 
covered  by  it.  Some  advife  it  to  be  cut  clofe  at  firft,  which 
• is  probably  the  beft  pradlice. 

But  though  it  is  theordii  ary  prafticeto  diveft  the  bud  of 
that  part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  from  the  fliouf  with 
it,  yet  in  many  forts  of  tender  trees,  it  is  better  to  preferve 
a little  wood  to  the  buds,  without  which  they  often  mif- 
carry.  The  not  obferving  of  this,  has  occafioned  fome  to  ima- 
gine, that  fome  forts  of  trees  are  not  to  be  propagated  by 
budding,  which,  if  performed  in  this  method,  might  have 
fucceeded.  Where  this  has  beea  done,  the  whole  effort  of 
the  ftocks  being  direfted  to  the  inferted  buds,  they  foon 
pufh  forth  ftrongly,  one  flioot  from  each  ; many  (hoots  alfo 
arife  from  the  ftocks,  but  thefe  muft  be  conftantly  rubbed 
off  as  often  as  they  appear,  that  all  the  power  of  the  ftocks 
may  be  collefted  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  bud  (hoots, 
which  now  commence  trees  ; and  which,  by  the  end  of  the 
fummer,  will,  in  fome  forts,  be  advanced  three  or  four  feet 
in  height.  In  the  autumn  or  fpring  following,  the  young 
trees  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  remain  longer  in  the  nurfery,  according  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  defigned.  In  trees  that  are  de- 
(igned  for  fruit  on  walls,  efpaliers,  or  as  dwarfs,  the  firft 
(hoots  from  the  buds  (hould,  in  the  fpring  after  they  are  pro- 
duced, be  headed  down  to  four  or  five  eyes  to  force  out 
fome  (hoots  near  the  bottom  ; but  if  defigned  for  half  or  full 
ftandards,  and  budded  at  proper  heights,  the  firft  (hoots  of 
the  buds  may  either  be  (hortened  as  above,  to  four  or  five 
eyes  to  provide  lateral  branches  near  the  top  of  the  ftem,  to 
form  a fpreading  head,  or  be  fuffered  to  grow  up  in  height, 
and  branch  out  in  their  natural  way,  by  which  they  will 
form  more  ereft  heads  of  loftier  growth.  Such  full  or  half 
ftandards  as  are  defigned  for  walls,  and  were  budded  high  on 
the  ftocks,  mu(t  alfo  neceffarily  have  the  firft  (hoots  headed 
down  in  the  fpring  following,  to  force  out  lateral  (hoots  to 
furni(h  the  allotted  fpace  of  walling ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
where  trees  are  defigned  for  any  fort  of  ftandards,  and 
budded  low  on  the  ftocks,  the  firft  (hoots  of  the  buds  (hould 
be  trained  up  for  ftems  to  a proper  height  before  they  are 
flopped,  and  then  topped  to  throw  out  (hoots  to  form  heads 
of  the  defired  heights.  See  Inoculation. 

BUDDLE,  in  Mineralogy^  a name  given  by  the  Engli(b 
dreffers  of  the  ores  of  metals,  to  a fort  of  frame  made  to 
receive  the  ore  after  its  firft  feparation  from  its  groffeft  foul- 
nefs. 

The  ore  is  firft  beaten  to  powder  in  wooden  troughs, 
through  which  there  ru  'S  a continual  dream  of  water,  which 
' carries  away  fuch  of  it  as  is  fine  enough  to  pafs  a grating, 
which  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  trough  ; this  falls  into  a 
long  fquare  receiver  of  wood,  called  the  launder  : the  hea- 
viett  and  pureft  of  the  ore  falling  at  the  head  of  the  laun- 
der, is  taken  out  feparately,  and  requires  little  more  care  or 
trouble  ; but  the  other  part,  which  Ipreads  over  the  middle 
and  lower  end  of  the  launder,  is  thrown  into  the  buddle, 
which  is  a long  fquare  frame  of  boards,  about  four  feet  deep, 
fix  long,  and  three  wide,;  in  this  there  Hands  a man  bare- 
j.  footed,  with  a trampling  (hovel  in  his  hand,  to  call  up  the 
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ore  about  an  inch  thick,  upon  a fquare  board  placed  before 
him  as  high  as  his  middle  ; this  is  termed  the  buddlc-hcad ; 
and  the  man  dexteroufly,  with  one  edge  of  his  (hovel,  cuts 
and  divides  it  lor.gwiie,  in  refpeift  of  himfelt,  about  half  an 
inch  afunder,  in  thefe  little  cuts ; the  water  coming  gently 
from  the  edge  of  an  upper  plain  board,  carries  away  the 
filth  and  lighter  part  of  the  prepared  ore  firft,  and  tlun  the 
metalline  part  immediately  after  , all  falling  down  in  the 
baddle,  where,  with  his  bare  feet,  he  ftrokes  it  and  fmooths 
it,  that  the  water  and  other  heterogeneous  matter  may  the 
fooner  pafs  off  from  it. 

When  the  buddle  by  this  means  becomes  full,  the  ore  is 
taken  out ; that  at  the  head  part,  being  the  fined  and  pureft, 
is  taken  out  (eparate  from  the  reft,  as  from  the  launder. 
The  reft  is  again  trampled  in  the  fame  buddle  ; but  the 
head,  or,  as  it  is  called  the  forehead,  of  this  buddle,  and 
of  the  launder,  are  mixed  together,  and  carried  to  another 
buddle,  and  trampled  as  at  firft.  The  foreheads  of  this 
laft  buddle,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  ore  which  has  fallen  at 
the  head,  is  carried  to  what  they  call  a drawing  buddle, 
whofe  difference  from  the  reft  is  only  this,  that  it  has  no 
tye,  but  only  a plain  (loping  board,  on  wdiich  it  is  once 
more  w'afiied  with  the  trampling  (hovel,  . Tin-ore,  when  it 
is  taken  irom  this,  is  called  black  tin,  and  this  is  found  to 
be  completely  ready  for  the  blowing-houfe,  Phil.  Tranf. 
N’  69.  See  Drejfing  of  Qke. 

BUDDLEA,  in  (in  honour  of  Adam  Buddle,  an 

eminent  Englilh  botaniftat  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, whofe  Herbarium  is  now  depofited  in  the  Britilb 
Mnfeum)  Linn.  gen.  140.  Reich.  146.  Schreb.  184. 
Willd.  220.  Gaert.  2715.  juff.  118.  La  March.  Illuf.  182. 
CUfs  and  order,  tetrandrla  monogynla. 

Nat.  Old.  Scrophularts  PerfonafaYeTit. 

Gen.  char.  Cal.  Perianth  very  fmall,  four-cleft,  acute, 
ereft,  permanent.  Cor.  one-petalled,  bell  or  funnel-lhaped, 
four-cleft,  ereft,  longer  than  the  calyx,  fegments  ovate  or 
obtiife.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  very  fliort,  inferted  below- 
the  divifions  of  the  corolla:  anthers  very  (hort,  fimple.  Ptfi. 
Germ  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftigma  obtufe  or  bifid.  ovate, 

two-furrowed,  tw'o-celled,  twc-valved  (each  finally  dividing 
into  two,  Ju(f.  partition  double,  parallel  to  the  valves, 
Gaert. ) 

Effen.  char.  Cal.  four-cleft.  Cor.  fou'-  cleft.  Stam^ 
from  the  divifions.  Cap/,  two-celled,  two-furrowed,  many- 
feeded. 

Species  i.  B.  amerlcana.  Linn.  Brown.  Jam.  144. 
Sloan.  Jam.  139.  Hi!t  2.  p.  29.  T.  i73-  f.  i.  “ Leaves 
ovate,  ferrated  ; fpikes  panicled,  terminal.”  La  Marck.  A 
fnrub,  nine  or  ten  feet  high.  Branches  tomentole.  Leaves 
oppcfite,  acute,  narrowing  at  their  bafe  into  the  petiole, 
green  above,  whitilh  beneath.  Flowers  yellow,  (mall,  bell- 
(haped,  fefliic  on  the  common  peduncles.  Lam.  A native 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  fent  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  from  Jamaica 
by  Dr.  Houftoun  in  1730.  2.  B.  ocetdentaUs’^.  Linn.  Pluk. 

t.  210.  f.  I . is  referred  to  by  Linnaeus,  but  La  Marck  thinks 
that  that  figure  does  not  exprefs  any  fpecies  of  this  genus. 
Gaert.  t.  49.  f.  7.  Lam,  Iliuft.  PI.  69.  f.  1.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  acuminate,  (lightly  ferrated  ; fpikes  interrupted, 
fomewhat  panicled.”  Lam.  It  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  having  longer,  narrow'er,  and  Ids  ferrated  leaves,  white 
flowers,  and  interrupted  fpikes.  Lam.  Swartz  doubts  whe- 
ther it  be  more  than  a variety.  Miller  in  addition  to  the 
diftinftions  mentioned  by  La  Marck,  fays  that  it  has  long, 
narrow,  fpear-diaped  leaves  between  the  fpikes  ; whereas 
thofe  of  the  former  fpecies  are  naked.  Sent  to  Mr.  Miller 
from  Carthagena  by  Dr.  Houftoun.  3.  B.  hetonlccefolia 
Lam.  llluft.  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  (lightly  fcolloped, 
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much  wrinkled  ; fpikes  interrupted,  panicled.”  Leave!*  pe- 
troled, obtufe.  Jof.  Juff.  Native  of  South  America.  4.  B.  thyr- 
foides.  Lam.  Illuf.  “ Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  ferrated,  ftf- 
file;  raceme  fpikelike,  terminal.”  Leawj' ere£l,  tomentofe  be- 
neath. Commer.  Native  of  Monte  Video.  5-  B.  virgata.Liinn. 
Jun.  Supp.  Thunb.  Prod.  30.  “Leaves  linear-oblong, ob- 
tufe,  entire,  or  obfcurely  toothed;  branches  flender,  ereft;  ra- 
cemes terminal.  Habit  of  Hyffop.  Braf7c/:>es  ^nd  leaves  hairy, 
with  a fine  down.  Linn.  Jun.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  lavender  ; 
the  upper  ones  growing  gradually  fmaller.  Lam.  Found  by 
Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  6.  B falicina.  Lam. 
Illuft.  ‘^Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  a little  toothed,  petioled, 
white,  with  down  beneath;  fpikes  flender,  terminal.”  Native 
of  India,  fpecific  chara^ler  formed  from  a fpecimen  without 
flowers  in  the  Herbarium  of  Juffieu.  It  is-  probably  the 
fame  as  the  B.  fallcifolia  of  Willdenow  taken  up  from  Vahl 
with  the  following  fpecific  charafter.  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
ferrated  outwards,  tomentofe  beneath  ; racemes  terminal  ; 
pedicles  many-flowered  ; flowers  nodding.”  7.  B.  volubi- 
lis,  Lam.  111.  “ Leaves  linear,  acute,  very  entire  ; ftem 

twining;  cymes  axillary,  downy-ferruginous-”  Found  by 
Commerfon  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  8.  B.  glolofa.  Hort. 
Kew.  V.  i.p.  150.  Lam.  Willd.  (B.  capitatata,  Jac.  ic. 
rar.  2.  p.  ,532.  Palquin.  Feuill.  peruv.  2.  p.  71.  tab.  38.) 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  fliarp-pointed,  fcolloped,  downy  be- 
neath ; heads  globofc.”  Lam.  A branched,  ever-green 
Ihrub,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Leaves  about  five 
inches  long,  finely  fcolloped  at  their  edges,  narrowed  at  the 
bafe,  oppofite,  connate,  reticulated  with  veins  like  thofe  of 
the  common  fage.  Flowers  fmall,  bell-fhaped,  yellow,  of  a 
pleafing  fmell,  on  a common  globular  receptacle.  Heads  of 
flowers  peduncled,  axillary  and  terminal.  A native  of  Chili, 
introduced  into  England  by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee  in 
1774.  9.  B.  wadagafcarienjls.  La  Marck,  tab.  69.  fig,  3. 

Willd.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  petioled,  tomentofe  be- 
neath ; flowers  in  terminal  racemes.”  Leaves  oppofite,  en- 
tire. Racemes  compound.  Flowers  feveral  together,  on 
conrimon  peduncles,  which  gradually  diminifh  in  length,  till 
the  flowers  become  feffile  near  the  top  of  the  raceme.  Calyx 
fhort.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped.  A native  of  Madagafcar, 
found  by  Sonnerat,  and  d'efcrlbed  by  I.am.arck  from  a dried 
fpecimen  in  the  Herbarium  of  Commerfon.  10.  B.  falvifo- 
lia.  Hort.  Kew.  Lam.  Willd.  (Lantana  falvifolia,  Linn.) 
“ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  Icoiloped,  wiinkled,  nearly  fef- 
file  ; racemes  compound.”  La  Marck.  A fhrub  five  or  fix 
feet  high.  Branches  tomentofe,  four-cornered.  Leaves  op- 
pofite, fometimes  ternate,  fharp-pointed,  wrinkled  and  reti- 
culated like  thofe  of  fage,  a little  tomentofe.  Stipules  fub- 
ovate,  in  pairs.  Racemes  terminal,  and  axillary  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches.  Flowers  in  fmall,  tomentofe,  eppo- 
fite,  peduncled  fafciclcs  or  corymbs,  with  braftes  at  their 
bafe,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  common  peduncles.  Calyx  '/ery 
fhort.  Corolla  tubular,  flender,  pale  purple,  covered  with  a 
mealy  down,  tube  three  times  longer  than  the  calyx  ; border 
with  very  fhort  divifions,  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  cultivated  by  Mr.  Millerin  1760.  The  fruit  was  un- 
known to  Linnaeus;  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  feen  by 
any  fucceeding  botanift,  not  having  been  brought  to  perfeftion 
m any  of  the  Engjifh  or  French  gardens.  La  Marck  was 
induced  to  place  it  in  this  genus  by  the  fimilarity  of  its 
fljwers  to  thofe  of  B.  madagafearienfis.  ii.  B.  diverftfo^ 
lia,  Willd.  (B.  indica.  Lam.)  “ Leaves  ovate,  entire, 
petioled : corymbs  axillary,  very  ftiort,  clothed  with  a fer- 
ruginous down.”  A fhrub.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  pe- 
tioles, a little  tomentofe,  and  ferruginous  on  their  lower  fur- 
face.  Flowers  from  fix  to  nine  ; in  fmall,  oppofite  corymbs, 
Ihorter  than  the  leaves.  Culyx  tomentofe,  very  fhort,  and 


almofl  truncate.  Corolla  tubular,  tomentofe  on  the  outfide, 
flender.  Style  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  unknown 
A native  of  Java,  communicated  by  M.  Sonnerat,  and  de- 
feribed  by  La  Marck  from  a dried  fpecimen.  12.  B.  in- 
compta.  Linn.  jun.  Supplement.  Willd.  La  Marck  Dift. 
but  omitted  in  the  fubfequent  illuftrations.  “ Leaves  fafei- 
culated,  ovate,  hoary;  branches  zig-zag,  fliff;  racemes  ter- 
minal.” Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

13.  B.  afiatica.  Marty n's  Miller.  Lour.  Coch.  “ Leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  wrinkled,  fmooth,  fpikes  full.”  Stem  fuf- 
fruticofe,  three  feet  high,  with  afeending  branches.  Leaves 
long,  not  interrupted.  Calyx  with  awl-fhapcd,  upright  feg- 
ments.  Corolla  with  rounded  divifions.  St';le  equal  to  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  longifli,  bifid.  Native  of  Cochin-china. 

14.  B.  ternata.  Martyn’s  Miller.  I. our,  Coch,  “ Leaves 
ternate,  acuminate  ; peduncles  one  flowered.”  Stem  fuftru. 
ticofe,  two  feet  high,  upright,  round,  branched.  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  ferrated.  /'Vower  white,  axillary.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  converging.  NeCiary  hairy.  Stigma  bifid.  Native 
of  Cochin-china. 

Propagation  and  culture.  The  americana,  occidentalis, 
globofa,  and  falvifolia,  are  the  only  fpecics  which  have 
hitherto  been  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  americana  and 
occidentalis  muft  be  raifed  from  feed  fent  in  their  capfules 
from  their  native  country,  which  fliould  be  fowed  in  fmall 
pots,  anc(  very  lightly  covered  with  rich,  light  earth.  The 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  gently 
W’atered  every  third  or  fourth  day.  If  the  feeds  are  frefh 
and  good,  and  fown  in  the  fpri»g,  the  plants  will  come  up 
in  about  fix  weeks,  and  may  generally  be  tranfplanted  in 
about  two  months  after.  They  fhould  then  be  planted 
feparately  in  fimilar  pots  and  earth,  fhaded  from  the  fun, 
and  occafionally  watered.  After  they  have  taken  root,  they 
fhould  have  freflr  air  every  day,  according  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon,  and  be  moderately  fupplied  with  water.  About 
the  middle  of  Auguft  it  will  be  proper  to  fhift  them  into 
larger  pots,  and  to  turn  over  the  tan  in  the  bed,  that  the 
heat  may  be  renewed.  In  the  autumn  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  ftove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain  plunged 
in  the  tan-bed.  In  the  winter  they  fhould  have  little  water, 
and  mnft  be  kept  warm  ; but  in  fummer  they  fhould  have 
frefh  air,  and  be  frequently  fprinkled  all  over  with  water. 
They  will  flower  about  the  fourth  year  from  the  feeds. 

The  globofa  and  falvifolia  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
on  an  old  hot-bed  in  July,  covered  with  a bell-glafs,  and 
fhaded  from  the  fun.  In  a month  they  may  be  planted  in 
pots;  and  when  they  have  taken  frefli  root,  fhould  be  re- 
moved to  a fheltcred  fituation  till  the  winter,  when  they  muft 
be  preferved  in  the  confervatory,  or  dry  ftove.  The  globofa 
will  flower  well,  and  live  through  a mild  winter  out  of  doors 
in  a warm  fheltered  border. 

BUDDLING  of  calamine,  denotes  the  operation  of 
cleanfing  it  from  filth,  by  wafhing  and  picking  it,  prepara- 
tory to  the  baking  of  it  in  the  oven.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  198. 
p.  675,  See  Calamine. 

Buddling  a fmall,  (hallow  veflel,  like  the  bafons  of 
a pair  of  fcaks,  for  the  wafhing  of  ores  of  metals  by  the 
hand, 

BUDDRA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the  peninfula  of 
India,  which  rifes  in  the  My  fore  country,  and  joining  the 
Toom  near  the  county  of  Hooly-Onore  forms  the  Toom- 
biiddra  river. 

BUDDRINANT,  or  Badrenaut,  a town  of  Thibet, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Alikmundra,  or  Aluknundra. 
N.  lat,  32°.  E.  long.  80°  30'. 

BUDDS  Valley,  a place  in  the  county  of  Morris,  and 
ftate  of  New  Jerfey,  in  America,  fuuate  on  the  head  waters 
of  Rariton. 
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BUDE  river  and  haven.  Ire  on  the  north  coafl  of  Corn- 
wall about  S.S.W.  and  S.|W.  from  Hartland  pointy  on  the 
coaff  of  Devon. 

BUDEA,  or  Bud  A, CUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Magnefra. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor  in  Phrygia.  Steph. 
Byz.  Budea  was  one  of  the  appellations  given  to  Minerva. 

BUDEL  {Rldingcr),\n  Zoology,  (Canis) 

variety  aquat'dls. 

BUDELICH,  in  Geography,  a tovrn  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  eleftorate  of  Treves  ; 
or  by  the  French  arrangement,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Treves  ; 
II  miles  E.  of  Treves;  the  town  contains  195,  and  the 
canton  6560  inhabitants;  and  the  territory  comp.rehends  24 
communes,  N.  lat.  49°  52'.  E.  long.  6®  55'. 

BUDERTCH.  See  Burich. 

BUDESHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  eleftorate  of  Mentz  ; one  mile  E.  of 
Bingen. 

BUDETIN,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 16  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Bolffleo. 

BUDGE,  in  Law,  See  Bouche  of  court. 

BuDGE-^iirreZr,  are  frnall  barrels  well  hooped,  with  only 
one  head,  the  other  end  having  nailed  on  it  a piece  of  lea- 
ther, to  draw  together  upon  firings,  like  a purfe. 

Budge-barrels  are  ufed  for  carrying  powder  along  with  a 
gun  or  mortar  ; as  being  lefs  dangerous,  and  alfo  eafier  than 
whole  barrels.  They  are  alfo  ufed  upon  batteries  of  mortars, 
for  holding  meal-powder. 

BUDGELL,  Eustace,  in  Biography,  the  relation  and 
friend  of  Addifon,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  the  fon  of 
Gilbert  Budgell,  D.  D.  of  St.  Thomas  near  Exeter,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1685.  He  was  educated  as  a gen- 
tleman commoner  at  Chriftchurch  College,  Oxford,  and  af- 
terwards entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  with  a 
view  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law.  But  an  inclination  to 
pleafure,  and  alfo  to  polite  literature,  diverted  his  attention 
from  ftudies  appropriate  to  the  bar;  and  in  1710,  he  ac- 
companied Addifon  to  Ireland,  as  one  of  his  clerks.  By 
alTociating  with  perfons  of  tafle  and  fafhion,  and  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  the  beft  writers,  ancient  and  modern, 
he  acquired  the  accomplifhments  of  the  gentleman  and  feho- 
lar.  But  though  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  a lively  imagina- 
tion, tenacious  memory,  genteel  addrefs,  and  graceful  elo- 
cution, his  confummate  vanity  depretiated  his  other  talents, 
and  became  a prominent  feature  of  his  charadler  through 
life.  His  firft  exhibition  as  an  author  was  in  the  Speftator; 
and  the  papers  marked  X in  the  firft  feven  volumes  are  attri- 
buted to  him.  The  eighth  volume  is  faid  to  have  been 
wholly  conduced  by  Addifon  and  Budgell.  Dr.  Johnfon, 
however,  fays  that  his  papers  were  either  written  by  Addi- 
fpn,  or  fo  much  improved  by  him,  as  to  be  rendered  in  a 
manner  his  own ; and,  it  is  obferved,  that  their  ftyle  re- 
fembles  that  of  Addifon.  The  humorous  and  admired  epi- 
logue to  the  Diftreffed  Mother,  ufually  aferibed  to  Budgell, 
is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  compofition  of  Addifon.  About 
this  time,  Budgell  wrote  feveral  epigrams  and  fongs,  which 
together  with  Addifon’s  fincere  attachment  to  him,  recom- 
mended him  to  general  notice  and  efteem.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  literary  connexions  and  engagements,  and  his 
acceffion  to  a family  eftate,  encumbered  indeed  with  debts, 
of  950I.  a year,  he  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  ofBce.  In  the  preface  to  the  Guardian,  he  is 
reprefented  as  having  a concern  in  that  work,  in  conneftion 
with  Addifon  and  fir  Richard  Steele  j but  his  papers  are 
rot  now  diferiminated.  In  1714,  he  publifhed  a tranflation 
from  the  Greek,  of  “ The  Charafters  of  Theophraftus,” 


which  was  commended  by  Addifon,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  executed  with  ingenuity  and  elegance.  In  this 
year,  he  v.ra3  advanced  to  the  offices  of  under  fecretary  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  chief  fecretary  to  the  lords  jufticcs  of 
Ireland,  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  council  in  that  kingdom. 
To  thefe  was  added  the  honour  of  a feat  in  the  Irifh  parlia- 
ment, where  he  diltinguiffied  himfelf  as  a fpeaker.  When 
the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1715,  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
charge  of  tranfporting  troops  to  Scotland,  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  a manner  equally  able  and  difinterefted.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1717,  when  Addifon  became  fecre- 
tary of  Hate,  he  was  promoted,  under  his  patronage,  to  the 
office  of  accomptant  and  comptroller  general  of  Ireland. 
But  this  tide  of  profperity  took  an  unfavourable  turn  foon 
after  this  latter  appointment,  when  the  duke  of  Bolton  was- 
appointed  to  the  vice-royalty.  When  the  duke’s  fecretary 
infifted  on  quartering  upon  him  a friend,  his  indignation  was 
roufed  ; and  he  attacked  both  the  fecretary  and  the  lord 
lieutenant  in  a virulent  lampoon,  which  he  publilhed  againft; 
the  advice  and  remonftrance  of  Addifon,  and  which  caufed 
him  to  be  deprived  of  his  place  as  accomptant.  Upon  his- 
return  to  England,  he  determined,  in  oppofition  to  the 
counfel  of  his  beft  friends,  to  publifi's  his  cafe,  and,  by  this 
fecond  a£t  of  indiferetion,  he  increafed  the  refentment  of  his 
enemies.  By  a popular  pamphlet  written  in  1719  againft 
the  famous  peerage  bill,  he  incenfed  the  earl  of  Sunderland ; 
and,  at  this  time,  the  death  of  Addifon,  his  Heady  friend 
and  faithful  counfellor,  terminated  all  his  expeftations  from 
the  court.  His  circumftances,  however,  were  eafy  and  af- 
fluent, and  he  might  have  lived  with  dignity  and  independ- 
ence. But  deluded  by  the  infatuation  of  the  fatal  year 
1720,  he  embarked  in  the  South  Sea  fcheme,  and  lolt 
20, cool.  Having  taken  an  aXive  part  in  the  concerns  and 
debates  of  the  company,  and  publifned  pamphlets-  on  the 
occafion,  that  were  well  received,  he  attraXed  the  notice  of 
the  duke  of  Portland,  who  had  been  a fufferer  in  this  bub- 
ble as  well  as  himfelf ; and  he  was  taken  under  his  fpecial 
patronage,  with  the  promife  of  accompanying  him  as  his  fe- 
cretary to  Jamaica,  of  which  ifland  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor. But  the  implacable  refentment  of  the  court  fruftrated 
his  expeXations,  for  the  duke  was  exprefsiy  forbidden  to 
take  him  out  as  his  fecretary.  This  cruel  treatment  irritated 
his  temper ; and  with  a view  of  giving  importance  to  his 
oppofition,  he  fpent  nearly  5000I.  in  various  unfuccefsful 
efforts  for  obtaining  a feat  in  parliament ; and  he  was  aided 
by  the  duchefs-dowager  of  Marlborough  in  17-^7  with  the 
fum  of  loool.  for  this  purpofe.  His  attempts  failed  ; his 
affairs  of  courfe  became  deranged ; and  he  involved  himfelf 
in  a variety  of  quarrels  and  law-fuits,  which  entailed  upon 
him  diftrefl'es  that  difgraced  and  embittered  the  clofe  of  his 
life.  In  1732,  he  publifhed  an  hiftorical  work,  entitled 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  CharaXer  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Orrery,  and  of  the  Family  of  the  Boyles,”  which,  whatever 
valuable  information  it  may  contain,  does  not  bear  the  cha- 
raXer  of  impartiality.  It  is  needlefs  to  mention  his  other 
publications,  which,  though  well  received,  are  now  for- 
gotten, or  to  add  that  he  contributed  feveral  papers  to  the 
“ Craftfman,”  and  that  he  eftablifhcd  a weekly  pamphlet 
called  the  “ Bee,”  which  had  no  long  duration.  His  repu- 
tation was  funk  very  low  ; and  a circumftance  occurred 
which  totally  ruined  it.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Tindall,  the  author  of  “ Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion,” in  the  publication  of  which  he  was  thought  to  have 
had  fome  concern  ; a bequeft  to  Budgell  of  2100I.  appeared 
in  his  will.  This  legacy,  fo  difproportionate  to  Tindall’s 
circumftances,  fo  injurious  to  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Nicho- 
hi  Tindall,  the  tranflator  of  Rapin,  and  fo  contrary  to  hid 
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known  intentions  and  conduft,  furprifed  thofe  who  heara  of 
it,  and  excited  a fufpicion  of  unfair  dealing,  very  reproach- 
ful to  Budgdl.  The  will  was  contefted  and  fet  afide.  To 
this  tranfadion,  Pope,  who  has  introduced  Budgell  into 
the  Dunciad,  and  fatirized  him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works, 
evidently  alludes  in  one  of  his  epiftles : 

“ Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-ftreet  on  my  quill. 

And  write  whate’er  he  plcafe  except  ray  will.” 

At  length,  this  unfortunate  man,  unaole  to  ftruggle  any 
longer  with  his  err.barralled  circumftances  and  indelible  dif- 
grace,  adopted  the  rtfolution,  Itrengthened  by  the  pride  of 
his  temper,  and  his  dilhelief  of  revelation,  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life  ; and  on  May  4th,  I7J7»  he  took  a boat  at  Somer- 
fet  Hairs,  and  having  ordered  the  waterman  to  (hoot  the 
bridge,  he  threw  himfelf  overboard,  with  Hones  in  his 
pockets,  and  immediately  funk.  He  had  previoufly  at- 
tempted to  perfuade  a natural  daughter  to  (hare  his  fate ; 
but  (he,  preferring  a continued  life  to  this  (hocking  mode  of 
terminating  it,  became  afterwards  an  aftrefs  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre.  On  the  bureau  of  Budgell  was  found  a flip  of  pa- 
per, on  which  were  written  thefe  words  : 

“ What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv’d. 

Cannot  be  wrong.” 

But  this  charge  againft  Addifon  is  wholly  groundlefs ; 
for  he  attempted  to  obviate  the  ill  effefts  that  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  Cato’s  example  by  a dying  difapprobation 
of  his  own  conduft.  Biog.  Brit. 

BUDGERONS,  in  Geography.  See  Boeseroons. 
BUDGEROWS,  in  Sea  Language,  the  denomination 
given  to  travelling  boats,  or  pleafure  barges,  ufed  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans as  well  as  by  the  principal  natives  in  Bengal.  On 
the  out  fide  they  are  conftrudfed  like  the  Burs  ; but  with- 
in, they  are  much  better  adapted  for  convenience.  The 
fpace  from  the  middle  to  the  Hern  is  occupied  by  one  or  two 
Apartments,  having  windows  on  the  (ides,  and  from  fix  to 
feven  feet  high  ; and  fome  of  them  14  feet  wide  ; the  ftern- 
tnoft  of  them  is  the  bed  room.  Thefe  budgerows  are  of 
various  fizes ; from  25  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  longer. 
They  are  rowed  by  a number  of  men,  from  6 to  20,  with 
oars,  which  are  long  poles,  to  the  end  of  which  a little  oval 
board  is  nailed,  in  lieu  of  a leaf,  and  which  do  not  llrike 
the  water  crofs-ways,  but  obliquely  backwards.  They  are 
fleered  by  a large  paddle  or  oar,  extending  10  feet  from  the 
ftern ; and  forwards  (lands  a mail,  upon  which  is  hoifted  a 
fquarc  fail,  when  they  go  before  the  wind  ; and  they  have 
likewife  a top-mafl  with  a fquare  top-fail  for  fine-v/eather. 
When  they  have  a fide  wind,  they  drive  down  athwart  the 
ftream,  not  having  a keel  or  timber  enough  under  water,  as 
they  are  flat-bottomed,  and  draw  fcarcely  a foot,  or  a foot 
and  a half  of  water.  Some  of  them  draw  from  four  to  five 
feet.  The  Englilh  gentlemen  in  Bengal  have  much  im- 
proved the  budgerows,  by  introducing  a broad  flat  floor, 
fquare  fterns,  and  broad  bows.  They  are  thus  rendered 
much  fafer,  fail  near,  and  keep  their  wind  ; and  there  is  no 
danger  attending  their  taking  the  ground.  Befides,  they 
are  adapted  for  carrying  more  fail.  The  motion  acquired 
by  the  oars  of  a large  budgerow  hardly  exceeds  eight  miles 
a day,  at  ordinary  times.  A gentleman  in  his  budgerow  is 
ufua'ly  attended  by  a pnlvt'ah”  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  kitchen,  and  a fmall  boat:,  called  a “ paunchway,”  for 
conveying  him  either  on  (bore,  or  on  board,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  budgerow  cannot  come  clofe  to  the  place  where 
he  wilhes  to  land,  or  to  embark. 

BUDHA,  in  Mythology.  See  Boodh. 

^ BUDHURS,  or  Buddaghs,  in  Ichthyology,  a provin- 
cial name  given  by  the  Irilh  to  a large  fort  of  trout  that  is 
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found  chiefly  In  the  vafl  waters,  Lough-Neagh,  in  Ireland, 
Thefe  are  fometimes  taken  ot  thirty  pounds  weight  each. 

The  budhura  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  common 
trout,  SalmoFano,  that  have  attained  to  this  vafl  fize,  of  which 
we  have  inftances  in  other  waters  bcfides  that  of  Lough 
Neagh.  A trout,  to  the  full  as  large  as  the  budhurs  are  in 
common,  namely  of  twenty-four  pounds  weight,  was  captured 
very  lately  in  the  riverThames  nearHampton,  Don. Brit.Fifh. 

BUDIN,  orBuDYN,  m Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Schlan  ; eight  miics  N.  of  Schlan, 

BUDINGEN,  a town  of  G.rmany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Ifemburg  ; 10  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Erankfort  on  the  Mayne. 

BUDINI,  probably  the  Budeni  of  Ptolemy,  in  j^nclent 
Geography,  a people  placed  by  Herodotus  in  European  Scy- 
thia, adjoining  to  the  Sauromates.  Thefe  people  were  very 
numerous,  and  remarkable  for  their  red  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
Their  food  was  flefli  and  milk.  Herodotus  fays,  that  their 
principal  city  was  Gelone,  built  in  a wood,  where  temples 
were  confecrated  to  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  in  which  were 
celebrated  triennial  feafls  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  city  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  their  lan- 
guage was  a mixture  oi  Greek  and  Scythian.  Of  thefe 
Budini  the  Scythians  demanded  fuccour  for  oppofing  the 
army  of  Darius. 

BUDINUM,  or  Budinus,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
mountain  of  European  Sarmatia.  Ptolemy. 

BUDISSEN,  in  Geography.  See  Bautzen. 

BUD  LAN  low,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Podolia  ; 36  miles  N.  W.  of  Kaminiec. 

BUDNiEANS,  in  Ecch/JiaJlical  H'tjlory,  a fe£l  of  Polifli 
Unitarians,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  their  leader,  Simon 
Budnasiifi.  They  not  only  denied  all  kinds  of  religious  wor* 
drip  to  Jefus  Chrilt,  but  alTerted,  that  he  was  not  begotten 
by  any  extraordinary  adl  of  divine  power;  being  born,  like^ 
other  men,  in  a natural  way.  Budnasus,  after  having  pro- 
fclyted  a great  number  of  perfons  in  Lithuania  and  Ruilian 
Poland,  was  depofed  from  his  minifterial  funftions  in  the 
year  15S4,  and  publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  dif- 
ciples ; but  afterwards  abandoning  his  peculiar  fentiments, 
he  was  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Socinian  fedl. 
Crellius  afi  i ibes  the  origin  of  the  above  opinion  to  Adam 
NeuLr.  Mofh.  Eccl-  Hill.  vol.  iv.  p.  525* 

BUDOA,  or  Budua,  in  Geography,  a fortified  fea-port 
town  of  Dalmatia,  fiibjeft  to  the  Venetians ; the  fee  of  a 
bi(hop,  fuffragari  of  Antivari.  It  is  feated  between  the 
gulf  of  Cattaro  and  the  town  of  Dulc’gno,  on  the  coaft  of 
Albany.  It  was  unfiiccersfnlly  befieged  by  the  Turks  ia 
1686.  N.  lat.  42'’  12'.  E.  long.  19°  22'. 

BUDRIO,  a fmall  town  of  Italy  in  the  Bolognefe,  the 
vicinity  of  whirh  produces  large  quantities  of  fine  hemp  ; 
IQ  miles  N.  of  Bologna.  N.  lat.  44°  27'.  E.  long.  11°  35'. 

BUD  RUN,  a fortified  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  near  the  fea  coaft,  with  a harbour  in 
the  gulf  of  Stanchio, 

BUDSDO,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Mythology,  one  of  the  two 
principal  fedls  in  the  ifland  of  Japan,  the  other  being  deno- 
minated Sinto.  The  feft  of  Budfdo  was  imported  from 
Hindooftan,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
Budha  or  Boodh,  reported  to  have  been  born  in  Ceylon, 
about  1000  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Pafling 
through  China  and  Corea,  it  has  been  mingled  with  foreign 
maxims,  but  the  tenet  of  the  metempfyehofis  remains ; 
wicked  fouls  being  fuppofed  to  migrate  into  the  bodies  of 
animals,  till  they  have  undergone  a due  purgation. 

BUDUN,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefe  gods : he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy,  after  fucceflive 
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tranfmi^ration,  from  the  loweft  ft  ate  of  an  infeft,  through 
the  various  fpecies  of  living  animals.  There  have  been  three 
deities  of  this  name,  each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  reign  as 
long  as  a bird  removes  a hill  of  fand,  half  a mile  high,  and 
fix  miles  round,  by  a Angle  grain  in  a thoufand  years.  See 
Sakradawendra  : fee  alfo  Boodh. 

BUDWEIS,  or  Budegowice,  in  Geography,  a royal 
and  well  fortified  city  of  Boliemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin, 
feated  on  the  river  Moldaw,  enjoying  the  ftaple-rights  of 
fait,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  mines  of  gold  and  filver  ; and, 
as  it  is  faid,  pearls,  v/hich  are  fifhed  for  in  the  river  Mol- 
daw. It  was  erefted  into  a bifhopric  by  the  emperor,  in 
1787.  The  king  of  Pruffia  laid  fiege  to  it  with  8000  men, 
under  general  Naffau  in  1744,  and  took  it;  but  did  not 
long  retain  it;  66  miles  S.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  42°  15', 
E-  long.  14°  19'. 

BUDWfZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaym, 
84  miles  S.E.  of  Prague. 

BUDZADGEH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natoha  ; 40  mdes  N.  E.  of  Ifnick. 

BUDZIAC  The/ary.  See  Bessarabia. 

BUDZiENlCZE.  or  Budzenice,  a town  of  Lithua- 
nia, in  the  palatinate  of  Minfte  ; ^6  miles  W.  of  Rohaczow. 
N.  lat.  52°  40',  E.  long.  28°  20'. 

BUECH,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Du- 
rance. near  Sifteron,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps. 

BUETB,  a town  or  village  of  Egypt,  called  the 

Straits,”  feated  on  a mountain  in  the  road  of  the  pilgrims; 
50  miles  N.  E.  of  Cairo. 

Bueib,  called  the  “ Narrows,”  a town  or  village  of 
Upper  Egypt,  feated  on  the  well  fide  of  the  Nile  ; 32  miles 
S.  E.  of  Afna  or  Efneh. 

BUELA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  KorafTan  ; 
about  313  miles  N.  W.  of  Herat.  N.  lat.  37°  40'.  E-.  Jong. 
5 7^ 

BUENAYRE.  See  Bonaire. 

BUENA-VISTA.  See  Bonavista. 

BUENE-VENTURA.  Sec  Bonavf.nture. 

BUENOS  Ayres,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
falubrity  of  its  climate,  a Spanifh  territory  or  vice-royalty  of 
South  America,  eftablifhed  as  fuch  in  is  reckoned 

by  Ulloa  the  fifth  bifhopric  belonging  to  the  audience  of 
Charcas.  This  name  comprehends  the  whole  country  from 
the  eaftern  and  foutheru  coaft  of  that  part  of  America, 
to  Cordova  and  Tucuman  on  the  weft,  to  Paraguay  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  fouth  to  the  fea  and  the  Terra  Magella- 
nica  or  Patagonia,  the  vertex  of  that  triangular  point  of 
land  which  forms  South  America.  This  country  is  watered 
by  the  great  rivet  La  Plata,  firft;  difcovered  in  1515,  by 
Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who,  with  his  two  attendants,  was 
maflacrcd  by  the  natives;  and  partly  fubdued,  in  1526,  by 
Sebaftian  Gabot.  Buenos  Ayres  abounds  with  horned  cattle 
and  wild  horfes,  which  find  a ftielter  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  an  ample  fupply  of  food  in  the  immenfe  plain,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  “ Pampas,”  which  commences  about  20 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  extends  100  miles  weft  ward  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  about  500  miles  fouthward 
towards  Chili.  Tnis  plain  is  wholly  covered  with  very  high 
grafs,  and  is  for  the  moft  part  uninhabited  and  deftitute  of 
trees.  From  the  travels  of  Helms  we  learn,  that  the  largeft 
tamed  ox  is  fold  for  one  piaftre,  or  about  3s.  6d.,  and  that 
a good  horfe  may  be  purchafed  for  two  piaftres.  The  hides 
of  thefe  animals  conftitute  a principal  article  of  trade  in  this 
country.  The  rivers  and  fea  fupply  all  kinds  of  filh ; the 
country  abounds  with  game  ; and  fruits  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  grow  here  in  the  utmoft  perfedion  ; fo  that  with 
regard  to  tite  falabrity  of  the  air  and  the  various  enjoyments 
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of  life,  a filler  country  cannot  be  imagined.  Although 
the  climate  is  heahhy  and  plcafant,  there  .s  a great  difference 
in  the  feafons.  In  the  fummer  the  air  is  fertne,  and  the 
exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  is  moderated  by  breezes  which 
blow  every  morning.  In  the  winter  ftorms  oft--n  occur,  with 
rain  and  dreadful  lightning  and  thunder.  The  capital  of  this 
country  is  Buenos  Ayres,  and  within  its  government  are  three 
other  cities,  viz.  Santa  Fe,  Las  Corientes,  and  Monte-video. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Nuejlra  Senora  de,  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  fame  name,  and  of  the  kingd^  m of  La 
Plata,  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  1535, 
who  was  at  that  time  governor,  on  a fpot  called  Cape 
Bianco,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  adjoining  to  a 
fmall  river  ; from  which  the  plain  on  which  it  ftands,  afeends 
gently.  Soon  after  its  firft  eftablifhment,  it  was  abandoned  ; 
but  rebuilt  in  1382, and  ereiled  into  a bifhopric  in  1620.  It 
i8faidtocontainabout400ohoufe8,aiid  from  2410  3othoufand 
inhabitants,  who  are  cliiefly  Spaniards  and  native  Americans. 
It  is  well  fortified  and  defended  by  a numerous  artdlery.  Al- 
though the  breadth  of  this  city,  like  other  towns  fituated  on 
rivers,  is  not  proportional  to  its  length,  its  ftreetsare  flraight 
and  of  a proper  width.  The  principal  fquare  is  very  large,  and 
built  near  the  fmall  river  ; and  in  the  front  of  it  is  a caftle, 
where  the  governor  conftantly  refides.  The  honfes,  which, 
were  formerly  conftrudled  with  mud  walls,  thatched  with' 
ftraw,  and  very  low,  are  now  much  improved  ; fome  being 
built  with  chalk,  and  others  with  brick,  moft  of  them  tiled, 
and  having  one  ftory  befides  the  ground  floor.  The  cathedral, 
which  is  the  parifti  church  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  a fpacious  and  elegant  ftrufture  ; and  the 
chapter  is  compofed  of  the  bifhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and 
two  canons.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  city  is  another 
church  appropriated  to  the  Indians.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
convents,  and  a royal  chapel  in  the  caftle  where  the  governor 
refides.  This  is  the  great  refort  of  the  merchants  of  Europe 
and  Peru,  who  traverfe  the  country  from  hence  bv  Cordova 
and  Tucuman  to  Potofi  ; and  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  there  is  an  uninterrupted  poft-road,  with  poft- 
horfes  and  proper  relays  of  horfes  and  carriages  acrofs  the 
continent  to  Peru.  No  regular  fleet  comes  to  this  place ; 
the  whole  intercourfe  with  Europe  being  carried  on  by  2 or 
3- regifter  fhips.  The  returns  are  chiefly  gold  and  filver 
of  Chili  and  Pe-ru,  fugar,  and  hides.  The  contraband  trade, 
however,  has  been  iound  the  moft  advantageous ; and  this 
has  been  principally  carried  on  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  keep 
magazines  for  that  purpofe  in  thofe  parts  of  Brazil  which  lie 
neareft  to  this  country.  The  moft  valuable  commodities  are 
brought  here  to  be  exchanged  for  European  goods ; fuch  as 
the  Vicugna  wool  from  Peru,  copper  from  Coquimbo,  gold 
from  Chili,  and  filver  from  Potofi.  From  Corientes  and 
Paraguay  are  conveyed  hither  tobacco,  fugar,  cotton,  thread, 
yellow  wax,  and  cotton  cloth  ; and  from  Paraguay,  the 
herb  fo  called,  and  fo  highly  valued  for  tea,  which  is  drank 
everywhere  in  South  America  by  the  higher  ciaffes,  and 
which  fupplies  a branch  of  trade,  amounting,  as  it  is  faid, 
to  a million  of  pieces  of  eight  annually,  wholly  paid  in 
goods,  as  no  money  is  allowed  to  pafshere.  The  commerce 
between  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
mules,  to  an  immenfe  value.  This  city  is  fituated  about  77. 
leagues  from  Cape  Santa  Maria,  which  lies  on  the  north 
coaft  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  de  la  Plata ; and  its 
little  river  not  having  water  fufficient  for  fhips  of  burden  to 
came  up  to  it,  they  anchor  in  one  of  the  two  bays  on  the 
fame  coaft.  That  fartheft  to  the  eaftward  is  called  Maldo- 
nado, 9 leagues  from  the  above  cape,  and  the  other  named 
Monte-video  from  a mountain  near  it,  and  diftant  20  leagues 
from  the  faid  cape.  The  navigation  to  the  city  is  dangerous 
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for  want  of  depth  of  water,  and  on  account  of  ihoals  and 
rocks  in  the  river,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  ftormSj 
It  is,  therefore,  ufual  to  anchor  every  night,  and  to  have 
the  fliip’s  way  founded  by  a pilot.  Within  3 leagues  of  the 
town,  the  goods  are  removed  on  board  fome  light  veffel ; and 
wait  for  their  cargoes,  whilft  they  are  refitting  at  Icunado 
de  Barragan,  fituated  7 or  8 leagues  below.  S.  lat.  34°  35' 
26".  W.  long.  38“  31'  J5". 

BUENTO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mo- 
nonnotapa. 

BIJFETAGE,  hufetaglum,  or  hufetaria,  a duty  paid  to 
the  lord,  for  the  drinking  , or  rather  Idling  of  wine  in  taverns. 

The  word  is  formed  from  huvetage,  or  huvelerie,  of  the 
French  loire,  to  drhih.  Dn-Cange  Gloff.  Lat.  tom.  i. 

BUFF,  in  Commerce,  a fort  of  leather  prepared  from  the 
{Idn  of  the  buffalo,  or  bubalus ; which  being  dreffed  in  oil, 
after  the  manner  of  fhammy,  or  chamois,  makes  what  we 
call  lujfjklr. ; anciently  much  ufed  among  the  military  men 
for  a kind  of  coats  or  doublets  ; and  ftiil  retained  by  fome 
of  our  grenadiers,  as  well  as  the  French  gens  d'armes,  on 
account  of  its  exceeding  thicknefs  and  firmnefs.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  waill-belts,  pouches,  &c. 

Buff-fkin,  or  buff-leather,  makes  a very  confiderable  ar- 
ticle in  the  Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch  commerce,  at 
Con  flan  tinople,  Smyrna,  and  along  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

The  fliins  of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when 
dreffed  in  oil,  and  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  the  buffalo,  are  likewife  denominated  buff,  and 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes. — In  France  there  are  feveral 
confiderable  manufaflories  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fuch  fltins ; particularly  at  Corbeil,  Paris,  and 
Rouen  ; their  firft  elfabiifhment  is  owdng  to  the  Sieur 
Jabas,  a native  of  Cologne.  The  manner  of  preparation 
fee  under  Shammy. 

T.'he  flein  of  the  American  moofe  deer,  when  well  dreffed, 
makes  excellent  buff.  The  Indians  make  their  fnow-fhoes 
of  this  flcin.  Their  way  of  drefling  it,  which  is  reckoned  very 
good,  is  thus ; after  they  have  haired  and  grained  the 
h:de,  they  make  a lather  of  the  moTfe’s  brains,  in  warm 
water,  and,  after  they  have  foaked  the  hide  for  fome  time, 
they  ftretch  and  fupple  it.  Phil.Tranf.  N°  368. 

Buff  river  and  lay,  in  Geography , lie  on  the  north-eafl 
fide  of  Jamaica  ; within  which  is  Crawford’s  town,  in  St. 
George’s  parifh,  and  county  of  Surry.  N.  lat.  18°  27'. 
W.  long.  76°  32'. 

Buff.  See  Buffles. 

BUFFA,  fee  Buffoon.  See  Giardini. 

^ BUFFALMACCOj  Buonamico,  in  Biography,  an 
hiftorical  painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1262,  and  was 
for  fome  years  a difciple  of  Andrea  Taffi.  He  pofTeffed  a 
Angular  talent  for  droll  humour,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  firft 
who  devifed  the  ufe  of  a label  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  a 
figure  for  reprefenting  that  figure  as  fpcaking ; though 
fentences  wrote  over  the  heads  of  figures  had  before  been 
praftifed  by  Cimabue.  He  died  in  1340.  Pilkington. 

BUTFALO,  in  Zoology.  See  Bubalus. 

BUFFALOE,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America, 
V^eftof  Sufquehannah  liver  in  Pennfylvania. 

Buffaloe,  a river  of  America,  in  the  Tenneffee  govern- 
ment, which  runs  S.  W.  into  Tenneffee  river,  in  N.  lat.  35° 
I o'.  Alfo,  a water  of  the  Ohio,  which  enters  it  at  the 
fouth  bank,  60  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabafti. 

Buffaloe  Creeh,  a creek  of  North  America  in  New 
York,  conneaed  with  Niagara  river  near  its  mouth,  oppo- 
me  to  lake  Erie.  The  Seneca  Indians  have  a town  5 miles 
from  its  mouth,  which  is  able  to  furnifh  8o  warriors.  This 
.creek  is  navigable  S miles.  N.  lat.  42°  52'. 
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Buffaloe  hale,  a lake  of  North  America,  fituate  neai* 
Copper-mine  river,  in  the  country  of  the  Copper  Indians. 
N.  lat,  66°. — Alfo  a lake  of  North  America,  which  receives 
the  Beaver  river,  about  25  miles  long,  and  frona  2 to  io 
wide,  N.  lat.  35°  55'.  W.  long.  108°  33'. 

Buffaloe  Lick.  See  Gp.eat  Ridge. 

Buffaloe  Lowlands,  a traft  of  land,  in  Northumber- 
land county,  Pcnnfylvania,  about  88  miles  S.  E.  from 
Prefque  ifie. 

Buffaloe’s  Bay,  lies  within  the  point  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  acrols  which  from  point  to  point  is  a ledge  of 
rocks  continuing  northward  to  the  fouth  point  of  the  en- 
trance into  Simon’s  bay,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Falfe  bay.  , 

Buffaloe’s  Point,  lies  above  Rongufoula  river,  on  the 
approach  to  Hughly  river  in  Bengal,  about  half  way  in  the 
bight  between  Jeffore  and  Culpe  rivers.  Ships  ftop  here 
which  do  not  venture  higher  up  into  the  Hughly  river. 

BU'FFAROLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe;  17 
miles  W,  of  Milan. 

BUFFEL,  Buffelus,  Bufflf..  See  Eos  Bubalus. 

BUFFET,  or  Beaufet,  was  anciently  a fmall  apart- 
ment orrecefs,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  room  by  means 
of  flender  wooden  pillars,  in  which  were  depofited  china, 
glafs-ware,  &c.  It  was  fometimes  called  a cabinet.  The 
term  has  fi nee  been  fometimes  applied  to  a large  table,  more 
ufually  called  a “ fide-board,”  furnifhed  with  drawers,  and 
ferving  either  for  convenience  or  (hew,  to  receive  place,  bot- 
tles, glaffes,  &c.  In  France,  among  perfons  of  diftindlion, 
the  buffet  is  a detached  room,  decorated  with  piflures,  ex- 
hibiting fountains,  cifterns,  and  vafes,  and  commonly  faced 
with  marble  or  bronze.  Among  the  Italians,  the  buffet, 
called  “ credenza,”  is  inclofed  within  a baluftrade  as  high  as 
the  elbow. 

BUFFETTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in 
the  Valteline,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river^  Adda, 
N.  lat.  q6°  2'.  E.  long.  9°  30'. 

BUFFIER,  Claude,  \’a  Biography,  an  ingenious  writeri' 
was  born  of  French  parents,  in  Poland,  in  i66i,  and  edu- 
cated at  Rouen.  He  entered  among  the  Jefuits  at  Paris  in 
1679,  and  afterwards  fixed  his  refidence  at  the  qollege  of 
the  fociety  in  that  city.  Befides  his  engagements  with  the 
compilers  of  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  he  wrote  a great 
variety  of  works,  fome  of  which  have  been  much  efteemed. 
But  his  moft  celebrated  performance  is  his  “ Traite  de  pre- 
miersVerites.&c.”  or  treatife  of  firft  truths,  and  of  the  fources 
of  our  judgments ; in  which  the  opinions  of  philofophai's  on 
the  firft  notions  of  things  are  examined  ; Paris,  1724,  i2mo. 
The  principles  of  this  work  are  the  fame  with  thofe  adopted 
and  expanded  in  the  writings  of  Drs.  Reid,  Ofwald,  and 
Beattie,  under  the  denomination  of  Common  Sense.  His 
“Elements  of  Metaphyfics,  made  intelligible  to  all  Readers,” 
1723,  1 2mo.  is  a work  formed  upon  the  fame  plan.  He  was 
alfo  the  author  of  a “ French  Grammar  upon  a new  Plan,’* 
which  was  well  received.  His  principal  works  have  been 
colledled  and  publilhed  under  the  title  of  “ Cours  des  Sci- 
ences fur  des  Principes  nouveaux  et  fimples,  &c.”  or  a 
courfe  of  fciences  on  new  and  fimple  principles,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  forming  the  language,  the  underftanding,  and  the 
heart,  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  1732,  fol.  This 
laborious  and  ufeful  writer  died  in  1737.  Nouv,  Didl. 
Hift. 

BUFFLES,  or  Buff,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Africa, 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Benin,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Camarones,  or  Camonoars. 

BUFFON,  George-Louis  le  Clerc,  in  Bto- 

graphy,  an  eminent  naturalift  and  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a coun- 
fellorof  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  born  atMontbard  in  Bur- 
4 gundy. 
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glindy,  September  the  7tb,  1707.'  He  manifefled  an  early 
inclination  to  the  fciences,  which  diverted  him  from  purfning 
the  profeffioa  of  the  law,  to  which  his  firll  ftudies  at  Dijon 
were  devoted,  and  for  which  his  father  had  defigned  him. 
The  fcience  which  feems  to  have  engaged  his  earliefc  attach- 
ment was  aftronomy  ; with  a view  to  wdiich  he  applied  with 
fuch  ardour  to  the  lludy  of  geometr)-,  that'lie  always  carried 
in  his  pocket  the  elements  of  Euclid,  At  the  age  of  20,  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  tour  he  direfted 
Ids  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  more  than  , to  tlie 
produdlions  of  art ; and  at  this  early  period  he  was  alfo 
ambitious  of  acquiring  the  art  of  writing  wdth  eafe  and 
elegance.  In  1728  he  fucceeded  to  the  ellate  of  his  mother, 
eftimated  at  about  12,000  1.  a year  ; which  by  rendering  his 
circumllances  affluent  and  independent,  enabled  him  to  in- 
dulge his  tafte  in  thofe  fcientific  refearches  and  literary  pur- 
fuits,  to  which  his  future  life  w'as  devoted.  Having  con- 
cluded his  travels,  at  the  age  of  25,  with  a journey  to 
England,  he  afterwards  rofided  partly  at  Paris,  where,  in 
1739,  he  was  appointed  fuperintendant  of  the  royal  garden 
and  cabinet,  and  partly  on  his  eftate  at  Montbard.  Al- 
though he  was  fond  ot  fociety,  and  by  no  means  infenfible  to 
the  attradlions  of  the  fair  fex,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
application,  and  is  faid  to  have  employed  14  hours  every  day 
in  iludy.  We  learn  from  the  biographical  anecdotes  relat- 
ing to  him,  collefled  by  Plerault  de  Sechelles,  and  publiffled 
in  Peltier’s  “Paris, pendant  i’Annce  I795,et  I’Annee  1796,” 
that  he  would  fonietimes  return  from  the  fuppers  at  Paris 
at  two  in  the  morning,  when  lie  was  young,  and  order  a boy 
to  call  him  at  five  ; and  if  he  lingered  in  bed,  to  drag  him 
out  on  the  floor.  At  this  early'  hour  it  was  his  cuftom,  at 
Montbard,  to  drefs,  powder,  didlate  letters,  and  regulate  his 
domeftic  concerns.  At  fix  he  retired  to  his  lludy,  which 
was  a pavilion  called  the  tower  of  St.  Louis,  about  a furlong 
from  the  houfe,  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and  which 
was  accommodated  only  with  an  ordinary  wooden  delk  and 
an  arm  chair.  Within  this  was  another  fandluary,  denomi- 
nated by  prince  Henry  of  Pruffia  “ the  Cradle  of  Natural 
Pliftory,”  in  which  he  was  accu.llomed  to  compofe.  On 
this  retreat  no  one  was  fuffered  to  intrude.  At  nine  his 
breakfall,  which  confilled  of  two  glaflesof  wine  and  a bit  of 
bread,  was  brought  to  his  lludy' ; and  after  breakfall  he 
wrote  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  returned  to  his  houfe. 
At  dinner  he  indulged  himfelf  in  all  the  gaieties  and  trifles 
which  occurred  at  table,  and  in  a freedom  of  converfation, 
which  obliged  the  ladies  to  withdraw.  When  dinner  was 
finilhed,  he  paid  little  attention  either  to  his  family  or 
guells ; but  h.aving  llept  about  an  hour  in  his  room,  he  took 
a folitary  walk,  and  then  he  would  either  converfe  with  his 
friends  or  fit  at  his  deflc,  examining  papers  that  were  fub- 
mitted  to  his  judgment.  This  kind  of  life  he  palled  for  50 
years  ; and  to  one  who  exprefled  his  allonilliment  at  his 
great  reputation,  he  replied,  “ Have  not  I fpent  filty  years 
at  my  dellc  ?”  At  nine  he  retired  to  bed.  In  this  courfe 
he  prolonged  his  life,  notwithllanding  excruciating  fufferings 
occafioned  by  the  gravel  and  llone,  which  he  bore  with  fin- 
gular  fortitude  and  patience,  to  his  8 ill  y'ear;  and  retained 
his  fenfes  till  within  a few  hours  of  his  diflblution,  which 
happened  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1788.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed, and  prefented  firll  at  St.  Medard’s  church,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  to  Montbard,  where  he  had  given  orders 
in  his  will  to  be  interred  in  the  fame  vault  with  his  wife. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a great  concourfe  of  academi- 
cians, and  perfons  of  rank,  and  literary  dillin£lion  ; and  a 
crowd  of  at  leall  20,000  Ipedlators  afiembled  in  the  llreets 
through  which  the  hearJe  was  to  pafs.  When  his  body  was 
©pened,  57  Hones  were  found  ia  kis  bladder,  fome  of  which 
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were  as  large  as  a fmall  bean ; arid  of  thefe  37  were  cryftallixed 
in  a triangular  form,  weighing  altogether  2 ounces  and  6 
drams.  All  his  other  parts  were  perfeclly  found ; his  brain  was 
found  to  be  larger  than  the  ordinary  fize  ; and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  who  examined  the 
body,  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  might  have  been  per- 
formed without  the  leall  danger  ; but  to  this  mode  of  relief 
M.  Buffon  had  invincible  objedlions.  He  left  one  fon,  who 
fell  a viclim  to  the  atrocities  under  Robefpierre.  This  fon 
had  erected  a monument  to  his  father  in  the  gardens  of  Mont- 
bardj  which  confilled  ofa  fimple  column,  with  this  infeription; 

“ Excell^  turri  humilis  columna 
Parent!  fuo  filius  Buffon,  1785.” 

The  father,  upon  feeing  this  monument,  burll  into  tears, 
and  faid  to  the  young  man,  “ Son,  this  will  do  you  honour.”  * 
Buffon  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  per- 
petual treafurer  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Witii  a view 
to  the  prefervation  of  his  tranquillity,  he  wifely  avoided  th.e 
intrigues  and  parties  that  difgracefully  occupied  molt  of 
the  French  literati  in  his  time ; nor  did  he  ever  reply  to 
the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  his  works.  In  1771 
his  ellate  was  erefted  into  a comte  ; and  thus  the  decoration 
of  rank,  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent,  was 
annexed  to  the  fuperior  dignity  he  had  acquired  as  one  of 
the  moll  dillinguillied  members  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

Before  we  give  an  account  of  his  works,  we  fhall  mention 
a few  particulars  relating  to  his  perfon  and  charafter.  His 
figure  was  noble  and  manly,  and  his  countenance,  even  in  ad- 
vanced age,  and  notwithllanding  excruciating  pains,  which 
deprived  him  of  fleep  fometimes  for  16  fucceflive  nights,  wa 
calm  and  placid,  and  exhibited  traces  of  fingular  intelligence. 
Vanity,  however,  which  feemed  to  have  been  his  predominant 
paflion,  extended  even  to  his  perfon  and  to  all  his  exterior 
ornaments.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  having  his  hair 
neatly  dreffed,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  employed  the  frifeur, 
in  old  age,  twice  or  thrice  a day.  To  his  drefs  he  was 
peculiarly  attentive;  and  took  pleafure  in  appearing  on 
Sundays  before  the  peafantry  of  Montbard  in  laced  clothes. 
At  table  he  indulged  in  indelicate  and  licentious  pleafantries, 
and  he  was  fond  of  hearing  every  goffiping  tale  which  his 
attendants  could  relate.  I.«.  his  general  intercourfe  with 
females  he  was  as  lax  and  unguarded  as  in  his  converfation. 
During  the  life  of  his  wife,  he  was  chargeable  with  frequent 
infidelities ; and  he  proceeded  to  the  very  unwarrantable  ex-  ‘ 
treme  of  debauching  young  women,  and  even  of  employing 
means  to  procure  abortion.  His  confidence,  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  was  almoil  wholy  engroffed  by  a made- 
moifelle  Bleffeau,  who  lived  with  him  for  many  years.  Flis 
vanity  betrayed  itfelf  on  a variety  of  occafions  in  relation  to 
his  literar)'  performances.  Thefe  were  often  the  fubjedls  of 
his  difeourfe,  and  even  of  his  commendation.  When  he  was 
recommending  the  perufal  of  capital  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  taffe  and  fcience,  he  added,  with  fingular  prefump- 
tion  and  felf-confidence  ; “ Capital  works  are  fcarce ; I 
know  but  five  great  geniufet ; — hlewton.  Bacon,  I.eibnitz, 
Montefquieu,  and  viyfelf.”  He  was  in  the  habit  of  reciting 
to  thofe  who  vifited  him  whole  pages  of  his  compofitions, 
for  he  feemed  to  know  them  almoil  all  by  heart ; but  not- 
withftanding  his  vanity,  he  liftened  to  objedlions,  entered  into 
a difeuffion  of  them,  and  furrendered  his  own  opinion  to  that 
of  others,  when  his  judgment  was  convinced.  Heexpreffed 
himfelf  with  rapture  concerning  the  pleafures  accruing  from 
ftudy  ; and  he  declared  his  preference  of  the  writings  to  the 
converfations  of  learned  men,  which  almoft  always  difap- 
pointed  him  ; and  therefore  he  voluntarily  fecluded  himfelf 
from  fociety  with  fuch,  and  in  company  was  fond  of  triflingi 
He  maintained,  however,  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with 
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feyeral  perfons  of  rank  and  eminence  ; and  particularly  with 
prince  Henry  of  Pruffia,  and  with  the  lace  emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
who  ably  criticifed  fome  of  his  opinions,  and  favoured  with 
great  zeal  in  her  dominions  his  refearches  in  natural  hiftory. 
Of  his  literary  vanity  he  gave  evidence  even  towards  the  clofe 
of  life  ; alleging  that  he  feared  not  death,  and  that  the  hope 
of  immortal  renown  was  the  moft  powerful  of  death-bed  con- 
folations.  He  took  great  pains  in  forming  the  ftyle  of  his 
writings ; and  as  compolition  was  to  him  a difficult  taflc,  he 
repeatedlyrevifed  his  works  before  he  publifhed  them.  Such 
was  his  attention  to  ftyle,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  leaft 
deviation  from  accuracy  and  propriety  in  the  ufe  of  language. 

“ The  ftyle,”  faid  he,  “ is  the  man  ; our  poets  have  no 
ftyle  ; they  are  coerced  by  the  rules  of  metre,  which  makes 
flaves  of  them.”  To  this  circumftance  it  was  owing  that 
he  abandoned  poetry  which  he  attempted  in  his  youth,  and 
reftrifted  himfelf  to  profe.  “ Two  things,”  fays  he,  “ form 
ftyie,invention  and  expreffion.  Invention  depends  on  patience; 
contemplateyour  lubjedHong;  it  will  gradually  unroll  and  un- 
fold— till  a fort  of  eledfric  fpark  convulfes  for  a moment  the 
brain,  and  fpreads  down  to  the  very  heart  a glow  of  irritation. 
Then  are  come  the  luxuries  of  geniiw,  the  true  hours  for 
produftion  and  compofition — hours  fo  delightful,  that  I have 
fpent  12  and  14  fiicceffively  at  my  writing-deflc,  and  ftill 
been  in  a ftate  of  pleafure.  It  is  for  this  gratification,  yet 
more  than  for  glory,  that  I have  toiled.  Glory  comes  if  it 
can,  and  moftly  does  come.  This  pleafure  is  greater  if  you 
confult  no  books;  I have  never  confulted  authoi;s,  till  I had 
nothing  left  to  fay  of  my  own.”  Such  was  his  regard  to 
fame,  that  he  deftroyed  every  paper  which  he  thought  ufelefs 
or  unfiniffied;  and  thus  preferved  his  reputation  from  being 
maflacred  bv  pofthumous  publications. 

Of  the  free  fentiments  which  he  had  imbibed  with  regard 
to  religion,  his  works  afford  ample  evidence.  They  fuf- 
ficiently  indicate  his  attachment  to  the  fyftem  of  materialifm. 
“ Religion,”  faid  he  to  one  who  was  reading  to  him  verfes 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  “ would  be  a noble  prefent, 
if  all  that  were  true.”  Notwithftanding  the  licentioufnefs 
of  his  religious  opinions,  as  well  as  of  his  moral  conducft,  he 
conformed  to  the  external  rituals  of  religion,  adding,  as  fome 
will  fay,  hypocrify  to  his  impiety ; when  he  was  at  Montbard, 
he  received  the  annual  communion  in  his  feignorial  chapel, 
attended  high  mafs  every  Sunday,  and  diftributed  a louis 
• weekly  among  different  defcriptions  of  pious  beggars. 
“ There  muft,”  he  faid,  “ be  a religion  for  the  multitude  ; 
and  we  (hould  avoid  giving  offence.”  “ I have  always,”  he 
added,  in  converfation  with  a friend,  “ named  the  Creator ; 
but  it  is  only  putting,  mentally,  in  its  place,  the  energy  of 
nature,  which  rcfults  from  the  two  great  laws  of  attradlion 
and  impulfe.  When  the  Sorbonne  plagued  me,  I gave  all 
the  fatisfaclion  which  they  folicited  ; it  was  a form  which  I 
defpifed,  but  men  are  filly  enough  to  be  fo  fatisfied.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  when  I fall  dangeroufty  ill,  I fhall  not  hefitate 
to  fend  for  the  facraments.  This  is  due  to  the  public  reli- 
gion. T.hofe  who  aft  otherwife  are  madmen.”  Thus,  as 
he  boafts,  he  avoided  fliaring  the  mifcliievous  attacks  which 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Helvetins,  and  others  had  made  upon 
religion,  whilft,  by  the  avowal  of  fuch  licentious  fentiments 
in  converfation,  and  by  the  opinions  circulated  in  his  writings, 
he  was  perpetually  fapping  its  foundations,  and  counteracting 
every  obligation  of  truth  and  integrity.  But  let  us  divert 
our  attention  from  the  principles  and  charadter  of  Buffon, 
which  have  been  fufficiently  developed,  and  which  no  refledl- 
ing  perfon  can  contemplate  without  difguft,  to  his  works. 
In  this  view  of  him  he  appears  with  much  greater  advantage. 
His  firft  publication  was  a tranflation  from  the  Englifh  of 
“ Hales’s  Vegetable  Statics,”  in  1735  ; which  was  followed 


in  J740  by  a tranflation  from  the  Latin  of  “Newton’* 
Fluxions.”  His  “ Tlieory  of  the  Earth”  was  firft  pub- 
lifhed in  1744,  which  was  included  in  his  moft  comprehen- 
five  celebrated  work  entitled  “ Natural  Hiftory,  general  and 
particular,”  which  commenced  in  1749,  and  at  its  comple- 
tion m [767  extended  to  15  vols.  4to,  or  31  vols.  i2mo. 
Supplements  were  afterwards  added,  amounting^  to  feveral 
more  volumes.  In  the  anatomical  part  the  author  was  aided 
by  M.  D’Aubenton  ; but  in  all  the  other  parts  Buffon  him- 
felf difplays  his  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence,  and  he  alfo 
indulges  his  fancy  in  exploring  and  delineating  the  whole 
economy  of  nature.  He  begins  with  a theory  of  the  earth, 
which,  as  well  as  the  other  planets,  he  fuppofes  to  have  been 
originally  a mafs  of  liquefied  matter,  dafhed  out  of  the  body 
of  the  fun  by  the  violent  illapfe  of  a comet.  He  then  covers 
it  with  ocean,  from  which  he  forms  ftrata  by  depofition,  and 
mountains  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  Subterraneous 
fires,  eruptions,  and  earthquakes,  produce  other  changes  j 
and  the  world  we  now  inhabit  is  but  the  ruins  of  a former 
world.  For  a m.ore  particular  account  and  examination  of 
his  theory,  fee  Earth  and  Planets.  In  his  account  of 
the  population  of  the  earth  with  living  creatures,  he  invefti- 
gates  the  analogies  between  vegetable  and  animal  life  ; and  in 
explaining  the  myftery  of  animal  generation,  he  allows  ample 
range  to  his  imagination  in  a variety  of  hypothefes  and 
conjedfures.  He  conceives  certain  “ living  organic  mole- 
cules,” of  the  fame  nature  with  organized  beings,  to  exift 
equally  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter ; and  thefe,  in  the 
procefs  of  nutrition,  to  be  received  into  “ internal  moulds,” 
of  which  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  formed,  where  they 
are  affimilated  into  the  fame  fubftance  as  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  tranfmitted,  and  thus  nourifh  them.  When  this 
nutritive  matter  fuperabounds,  it  is  detached  from  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  depofited  in  a fluid  form  in  one  or  more  refer- 
voirs.  This  conftitutes  a prolific  matter,  which  is  ready  for 
producing  a new  animal  or  vegetable,  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
when,  it  meets  with  a proper  matrix.  The  fuppofed  feminal 
animalculse  are  only  thefe  organic  particles,  which  are  fimilar 
in  both  fexes,  but  muft  unite  in  order  to  produce  a new  ani- 
mal by  the  procefs  of  generation.  See  Generation. 
Buffon’s  natural  hiftory  of  animals  commences  with  that  of 
man  whom  he  traces  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  through 
the  developement  and  maturation  of  his  bodily  organs  and 
mental  powers,  the  nature  and  operation  of  his  fenfes,  and  the 
feveral  varieties  of  his  fpecies,  introducing  and  intermixing 
in  the  refearch  m.any  curious  difcuffioiis.  He  then  invefti- 
gates  and  unfolds  the  nature  of  brute  animals  in  general  ; 
and  marks  the  diftindiion  between  them  and  men,  by  denying 
them  a foul,  and  a memory,  properly  fo  called,  and  making 
all  their  adlions  to  fpring  from  external  impreffions.  The 
clafs  of  quadrupeds  occupies  the  whole  remainder  of  this  firft 
work.  To  his  hiftory  of  quadrupeds  lie  added,  in  1776,  a 
fupplementary  volume,  which,  beftdes  an  ingenious  differta- 
tion  on  mules,  contains  the  hiftory  and  figures  of  feveral  new 
animals,  and  valuable  additions  to  moft  of  thofe  deferibed  in 
the  original  publication.  Difdaining  the  arrangements  of 
fyftematic  naturalifts,  he  has  rejected  all  the  received  princi- 
ples of  claffification,  and  has  thrown  his  fubjedts  into  groups, 
laxly  formed  from  general  points  of  refemblance.  Not  con- 
tent with  deviating  from  eftablilhed  modes  of  diftribution,  he 
ridicules  the  authors  of  fyftematic  arrangements,  and  particu- 
larly the  late  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Linnaeus,  whofe 
zeal  and  labours  in  inveftigating  and  claffing  natural  objedts 
entitle  him  to  the  higheft  applaufe.  It  is  hardly  neceffary 
to  remark,  that  he  has  adapted  his  ftyle  to  the  particular 
fubjedis  of  his  difeuffion.  Whilft  the  mere  enumeration  of 
fadts,  or  defcriptions  of  the  figure, dimenfio»s,andcolourofani- 
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mals,  admit  of  no  other  ornament  than^that  of  perfpicuity  ; 
topics  of  philofophy  and  argument  require  a higher  and 
more  iigurative  expreffion  ; and  addrefl'es  to  the  paffions  and 
finer  feelings  of  men,  allow  full  fcope  to  the  exercife  of 
genius  and  of  tafle.  Of  thefe  different  fpecies  of  writing, 
the  works  of  BufFon  afford  numerous  examples.  It  has 
been  obferved,  however,  that  his  flyle  occalionally  rifes 
above  the  level  of  his  fubjedt  ; and  this  is  particularly  the 
cafe,  when  he  is  painting  in  glowing  colours  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  lion,  the  horfe,  the  elephant,  and  others 
of  his  favourite  fubjects.  By  the  indulgence  of  thispaffion 
for  high  painting,  he  has  been  betrayed  into  a deviation 
from  the  limits  of . fimple  truth,  and  has  been  led  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  fancy.  In  particular  and  minute  ob- 
fervation  he  excels,  and  by  his  indefatigable  refearches  he 
has  made  a very  copious  addition  to  the  treafiire  of  authen- 
ticated fadls.  In  fome  cafes  he  has  been  milled  by  an 
undue  attachment  to  theory,  as  well  as  by  the  ambition 
of  diftinguifhed  eloquence.  “ On  various  topics,”  fays  a 
judicious  biographer,  “ he  had  formed  general  theorems, 
which  he  was  inclined  to  fupport  againfl  exceptions  by 
denying  or  neglecting  the  inftances  produced  on  the  other 
fide.  Farther,  he  not  unfrequently  gives  the  mere  in- 
ferences from  his  opinions  as  if  they  were  known  and  tried 
faffs;  thus  dangeroufly' confounding  hypothefis  with  that 
experience  which  is  the  only  true  bafis  of  all  natural  know- 
ledge. He  often  attributes  more  to  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain caufes,  fuch  as  change  of  climate,  domellieation,  and 
the  like,  than  fober  reafon  can  warrant;  and  even,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  his  argument,  fometimes  aferibes  oppo- 
fite  effefls  to  the  very  fame  caufe.  Thefe  blemifhes  mate- 
rially lelfen  the  confidence  with  which  his  v/ork  can  be  ufed 
as  authm'ity,  and  later  inquirers  are  continually  detefliiig 
errors  in  his  flatements.  Yet  the  great  mafs  of  matter  will 
probably  always  remain  unimpeached  ; and  certainly  no 
writer  has  ever  done  fo  much  to  render  natural  hiftory  en- 
tertaining, and  to  elevate  its  rank  among  the  objeffs  on 
which  the  human  intelledf  is  employed.  In  one  point, 
however,  he  will  by  many  be  thought  to  have  derogated 
from  the  true  dignity  and  value  of  his  fubjeft.  He  is  every 
where  the  enemy  of  the  doftrine  of  final  caufes,  and  fublli- 
tutes,  to  a deligningand  benevolent  author,  the  fortuitous 
operations  of  a certain  unconfeious  “ Nature,”  which  as 
often  exhibits  examples  of  blunder  and  defect,  as  of  fkilful 
and  happy  contrivance.”  “ Studioufly  to  overlook  fo  beau- 
tiful a part  of  the  economy  of  things,  as  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  is  furely  asinconfifleut  with  the  philofophical 
as  the  religious  fpiri:,”  which  may,  pofiibly,  in  fome  in- 
fiances,  have  betrayed  him  into  error.  This  “ fault  is  ag- 
gravated in.  Buffbn  by  the  pleafure  he  occafionally  takes  in 
declaiming  upon  the  defefts  of  nature,  in  a ftrain  wliich 
would  feem  to  impute  malignity  of  intention  to  the  Author 
ef  being,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  derived  from  the 
fhallow  philofophy  of  his  predeceflor  Pliny.  The  moral 
reader  of  Buffon  will  likewile  be  frec[uently  offended  with 
the  groffnefs  of  his  deferiptions  in  all  points  relativ'e  to  fex  : 
in  which  he  not  only  indulges  in  an  anatomical  plainnefs  of 
language,  but,  what  is  much  worfe,  adopts  a ftudied  fenfu- 
alifm,  the  objeft  of  which  is  to  exalt  the  value  of  fexual 
gratifications,  and  make  a propenfity  to  them  one  of  the 
indications  of  noblenefs  of  nature.” 

After  the  completion  of  his  hiftory  of  quadrupeds  in  1767, 
Buffon  was  interrupted  in  the  progrefs  of  his  labours  by  a 
fevere  and  tedious  indifpofition  ; and  therefore  the  two  firft 
volumes  of  his  “ Hiftory  of  Birds”  did  not  appear  till  the 
year  1771.  In  the  compoiition  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe, 
be  was  indebted  to  the  labours  of  M.  Gueaeau  de  Montbeil- 


lard,  who  adhered  fo  clofely  to  Buffon’s  mode  of  thinking 
and  of  expreffion,  that  the  public  could  not  perceive  any 
difference.  The  four  lubfequent  volumes  were  the  joint  pro- 
dufhion  of  both  writers  : and  each  author  prefixed  his  name 
to  his  own  articles.  The  three  remaining  volumes  were 
written  by  Buffon  himfelf,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  alibe 
Bexon,  who  formed  the  nomenclature,  drew  up  moft  of  the 
deferiptions,  and  convrnunicated  fevcral  important  hints. 
The  work  was  completed  ill  1783,  but  on  account  of  tlie 
much  greater  number  of  fpecies  of  birds  than  of  quadrupeds, 
the  want  of  fyfteraatic  arrangement  is  mere  to  be  regretted 
in  this  than  in  the  other  hiftory.  Atranflation  cf  Biiffon’s 
“ Natural  Hiftory,”  by  Mr.  Smellie  cf  Edinburgh,  com- 
prifed  in  8 vols.  Svo.  was  publiflied  in  1781  ; to  which  a 
9tli  volume  was  added  in  1786,  containing  a tranftat’on  of  a 
lupplementary  volume  of  Buffon,  and  confifting  chiefly  of 
curious  and  interefting  facts  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  earth.  The  tranftator  has  omitted  the  anatomical 
diffeciions  and  menuirations  of  M.  D’Aubenton,  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  bulk,  as  well  as  the  price  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  which  the  author  iiimfelf  had  omitted  in  the  laft 
Paris  edition  of  his  performance.  There  are  likewife  fome 
other  omifiions,  which  are  not  very  important ; refpefting 
tlie  method  of  ftudying  uatural  hiftory,  methodical  diftribii- 
tions,  and  the  mode  ot  deferibing  animals.  Thefe  omifiions 
have  been  amply  compenfaied  by  the  translator’s  addition  of 
fliort  diftindtive  deferiptions  to  each  fpecies  of  quadrupeds, 
of  the  figures  of  feveral  new  animals,  and  of  the  fynonyms, 
as  well  as  the  generic  and  I'pecific  cliaradfers  given  by  Ein- 
nseus,  Ivlein,  Briffon,  and  other  naturalifts,  together  with 
occafional  notes.  A tranflation  of  Buffon’s  “ Hiftory  of 
Birds,”  in  9 vols.  8jVo.  with  notes  and  additions,  was  alfo 
publiflied  by  Mr.  Smellie  in  1793. 

In  1774,  Buffon  began  to  publifti  a “ Supplement”  to  his 
Natural  Hiftory,  confifting  of  the  “ Hiftory  of  Minerals.” 
The  firft  volume  contains  an  accountof  his  burning 
for  which,  fee  that  article.  Thefe  fupplcmental  volumes, 
of  which  the  5th,  in  4to.,  appeared  in  1778,  contain  many 
curious  and  valuable  experiments,  as  well  as  much  theory, 
too  lax  for  the  rigour  of  modern  fcience.  The  concluding 
volume  may  be  conlidered  as  a kind  of  philofophical  romance. 

It  comprehends  what  the  author  fancifully  denominates  the 
“ Epochasof  Nature,”  orthofe  great  changes  in  the  ftate 
of  the  earth  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  fuccelfively  refulted 
from  his  hypothefis  of  its  original  formation  out  of  the  fun. 
Of  thefe  epochas  he  enumerates  feven,  of  which  fix  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  previous  to  the  creation  of  man.  In  the 
defeription  of  thefe  epochas,  as  to  both  their  caufes  and  ef- 
fe£ts,  the  author  has  indulged  the  fport  of  fancy,  and  formed 
a fort  of  fairy  tale,  which  he  has  contrived  to  render  amufing 
and  iidlruttive.  Such  as  we  have  recounted  are  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  this  great  author,  which  have  been  colJecfcd 
and  publiflied  in  35  vols.  4to.  and  62  vols.  i2mo.  ; and  of 
the  whole  or  parts  of  wliicli  new  editions  occafionally  appear. 
Afcer  he  had  completed  his  “ Hiftory  of  Minerals,”  he 
had  fonned  a defign  of  compofing  the  “ Hiftory  of  Vege- 
tables ;”  but  this  projetl  was  detcated  by'  his  death.  Several 
of  the  fubjedts  that  occur  in  his  “ Natural  Hiftory,”  audits 
fupplements,  have  been  difeuffed  in  feparate  memoiis,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  years  1737,  1738,  1739,  1741, 
and  1742.  Some  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  different 
articles  of  this  dictionary.  See  particularly  Accidental 
Colours,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Timber,  8cc.  Nouv.  DiCf 
Hift.  Encyclopedic  Phyfique,  tom.  i.  Eett.  d’HerauIt 
Seclielles,  uli  fupra.  Smellie’s  Tranflations.  Gen.  Biog. 
BUFFONI,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  F.ilco,  called  by 
3 P 2 Latliain 
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Latham  the  Cayenne  ring-tail, being  an  inhabitant  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  fpecifically  diftinguiihed  by  having 
the  cere  blue  ; legs  yellow;  body  above  dark  brown,  beneath 
reddifh-buff;  eye  brows  yellow;  tail  fafciated  with  pale, 
and  duflcy  brown.  Gmel.  &c.  Length  of  this  bird  two  feet. 

BUFFOON,  a droll,  or  mimic,  who  diverts  the  public 
by  his  plealantries  and  follies.  Menage,  after  Salmafius, 
derives  the  word  from  htffo  ; a name*given  to  thofe  who  ap- 
peared on  the  Roman  theatre  with  their  cheeks  blown  up  ; 
that,  receiving  blows  thereon,  they  might  make  the  greater 
noife,  and  fet  the  people  a laughing.  Others,  as  Rhodi- 
ginus,  m.ake  the  origin  of  buffoonery  more  venerable;  deriv- 
ing it  from  a feaft  infcituted  in  Attica,  by  K.  Eritbheus, 
called  Buphonia. 

Buffoons  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  find  deno- 
minated fcurra,  gelcjiani,  mimilogi,  miniHeUi,  goUardi,  jocula- 
iores,  iy  c.  whole  chief  fcene  is  laid  at  the  tables  oi:  great 
men.  Gall ienus  never  fat  down  to  meat  without  a fccond 
table  of  buffoons  by  him.  Tillemont  alfo  renders  panto- 
mimes by  buffoons;  in  which  fenfe  he  obferves,  the  ffiews 
of  the  buffoons  were  taken  away  by  Domitian,  reftored  by 
Blerva,  and  finally  abolifhed  by  Trajan.  Crevier’s  Hill,  of 
the  Emperors,  vol.  vii.  p.  45. 

BUFFY  COAT,  or  fize  of  the  blood,  in  Medicine.  See 
Blood,  appearances  of. 

BUFO,  'm  Entomology y a fpecies  of  Bombyx,  that  in- 
habits Germany.  The  wings  are  yellowilh,  with  a broad 
brown  band,  and  yellow  fpots.  Fabr, 

Bufo,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  that  inhabits  Siberia. 
The  colour  is  fufcous  ; wing-cafes  /lightly  reticulated,  with 
a wh.ite  ftripe  in  the  middle.  Fabr. 

Bufo,  in  Zoology,  the  fpecific  name  of  the  common  toad, 
rana  bufo  of  Linmeus,  and  other  Latin  writers.  Gmelin 
adopts  the  concife  defcription  of  the  Linnasan  Fauna  Suecica, 
“ corpore  lurido  fufcoque,”  for  this  fpecies.  But,  befides 
the  body  of  the  toad  being  lurid  and  fufcous,  the  back  is 
marked  with  lubercles,  which  ought  likewife  to  be  diftindlly 
noticed  in  its  fpecific  charatler.  The  defcription  given  of 
it  by  Roefel  is  not  amifs,  “ Bufo  terreftris,  dorfo  tuberculis 
exifperato,  oculis  rubris.”  Hill.  Ran. 

Authors  make  three  or  four  varieties  of  the  common  toad. 
The  var.  (3  of  Gmelin,  is  bufo  calamita  of  Laurenti ; the  back 
0“^  this  kind  is  olivaceous  with  an  unequal,  clear,  yellowiffi- 
rcd,  band  down  each  fide,  y,  another  variety,  Laurenti 
delcribes  under  the  name  of  bufo  viridis,  the  body  being 
marked  with  confluent  green  fpots,  and  warts:  thofe  warts 
which  rife  within  the  area  of  the  green  fpots  are  of  the  fame 
colour,  while  the  reft,  which  are  fituated  in  the  fpaces  be- 
tween them  are  red,  upon  a bicoloured  ground.  1.  bufo 
objletricans  of  Laurenti  is  diftinguilhed  by  being  of  a fmaller 
fize  than  either  of  the  preceding.  In  Aft=  Parif.  1741, 
this  laft  variety  is  defcribed  under  the  title  of  bufo  terrejlris 
minor.  Independently  of  thefe,  which  maybe  confidered  as 
permanent  varieties  of  the  common  toad,  it  lliould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  different  individuals  exhibit  a great  diverfity  in 
their  general  colours,  markings,  the  fize  of  the  dorfal tuber- 
cles, and  other  particulars.  The  olivaceous  hues  with 
darker  variations  prevail  moft  commonly.  In  the  early  part 
of  fummer  they  are  fometimes  found  with  the  fhoulders  and 
limbs  maiked  with  reddifli  fpots,  and  the  under  parts  of  the 
limbs  and  body  tinged  with  yellow. 

1 he  toad,  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  is  the  moft  deformed 
and  hideous  of  all  animals : the  body  is  broad,  the  back 
flat,  and  covered  with  a pimply  duflcyhide,  the  belly  large, 
fwagging,  and  fwelling  out,  the  legs  fliort,  and  its  pace 
laboured  and  crawling ; its  retreat  gloomy  and  filthy : in 
fnort,  its  general  appearance  is  fuch  as  to  ftrike  one  with 


difguft  and  horror.  Yet  it  is  faidby  thofe  who  have  refolu- 
tion  to  view  it  with  attention,  that  its  eyes  are  fine  ; to  this 
it  feems  that  Shakfpeare  alludes,  when  he  makes  his  Juliet 
remark,  “ Some  fay  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes," 
as  if  they  would  have  been  better  beftowed  on  fo  charming 
a fongfter,  than  on  this  raucous  animal.  Pennant.  The  eyes 
are  uncommonly  beautiful,  being  furrounded  by  a reddifli 
gold  coloured  iris,  and  the  pupil,  when  in  a ftatc  of  contrac- 
tion, appearing  tranfverfe. 

Rana  bufo  and  its  varieties  appear  to  be  confined  exclu- 
fively  to  the  European  continent.  It  inhabits  woods,  gar- 
dens, fields,  and  damp  fliady  places,  and  frequently  makes  its 
way  into  cellars,  or  any  obfcure  receffes  in  which  it  may  oc- 
cafionally  conceal  itfelf ; and  where  it  may  find  a fuppR  of 
food,  or  a fecurity  from  too  great  a degree  of  cold.  In  the 
early  part  of  fpring,  like  others  of  this  genus,  it  retires  to 
the  waters,  where  it  continues  during  the  breeding  feafqn, 
and  depofits  its  ova  or  fpawn  in  the  form  of  double  neck- 
lace-like chains  or  firings,  of  beautifully  tranfparent  gluten, 
and  of  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  in  each  of  wdrich 
are  difpofed  the  ova  in  a continued  double  feries  through- 
out the  whole  length,  having  the  appearance  of  fo  many 
fmall  jet-black  globules  or  beads.  Thefe  globules  are,  in 
reality,  no  other  than  the  tadpoles,  or  larvs  convoluted  into 
a globular  form,  and  w'aiting  for  the  period  of  their  evolu- 
tion, or  hatching,  which  takes  place  in  thefpace  of  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  when  they  break  from  the  furround- 
ing  gluten,  and,  like  the  tadpoles  of  frogs,  fwim  about  in 
the  water,  and  are  nouriihed  by  various  animalcules,  gluten, 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  &c.  When  thefe  have  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  the  legs  are  formed,  the  tail  gradually 
becomes  obliterated,  and  the  animals  leave  the  w^ater,  and 
betake  themfelves- to  the  furface  of  the  ground.  This  ge- 
nerally happens  early  in  the  autumn. 

The  time  of  their  propagation  is  very  early  in  the  fpring; 
at  w'hich  feafon  the  females  are  feen  crawling  about  op- 
preffed  by  the  males,  w’ho  continue  on  them  for  hours,  and 
adhere  fo  faft.  as  to  tear  the  fkin  from  the  parts  to  which  they 
Hick.  The  number  of  females  appears  to  be  greatly  difpro- 
portionate  to  that  of  the  males  in  general.  It  is  afferted  by 
Mr.  Arfeott,  a gentleman  of  Devonfhire  who  favoured 
Mr.  Pennant  with  a circumftantial  account  of  a favourite 
toad  kept  for  nearly  forty  years  in  his  houfe,  and  a curfory 
hiftory  of  the  toads,  that  he  has  commonly  known  thirty 
males  to  one  female  : twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  former  he 
has  feen  clinging  round  a fingle  female  at  one  time.  But 
this  is  even  far  lefs  remarkable  than  the  obfervation  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  affured  Mr.  Pennant,  that  dur- 
ing his  refidenc.e  at  Bellifle,  he  had  diffetled  fome  hundreds- 
of  toads,  and  yet  never  met  with  a fingle  female  among/l 
them. 

That  the  female  toad  receives  the  obftetrical  affiftance  of 
the  male  on  fome  occafions  is  a fail  eftabliflied  on  the  beft 
authority.  Mr.  Demours,  in  particular,  has  given  a full- 
and  accurate  account  of  fuch  a circumftauce  in  the  Memoirs- 
of  the  French  Academy,  that  deferves  attention.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  repeated  by  later  writers,  but  cannot 
ftill  with  propriety,  be  omitted  in  this  place.  The  memoir 
is  thus  tranflated  by  Dr.  Templeman: 

“ In  the  evening  of  one  of  the  long  days  in  fummer,  Mr., 
Demours,  being  in  the  king’s  garden,  perceived  two  toads 
coupled  together  at  the  edge  of  an  hole,  which  was  formed, 
in  part  by  a great  Hone  at  the  top. 

“ Curiofity  drew  him  to  fee  what  was  the  occafion 
of  the  motions  he  obferved,  when  two  fadls,  equally  new, 
furprifed  him.  The  firft  was  the  extreme  difficulty  the 
female  had  in  laying  her  eggs,  infomuch  that  /he  did  not 

feem 
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fcem  canfible  of  being  deiivevcd  of  them  without  fome  aiTiil- 
ai'cc.  The  fecond  was,  that  the  male  was  mounted  on  the 
back  of  the  female,  and  exerted  all  his  llrcngth  with  his 
binder  feet  in  pulling  out  the  eggs,  wliilll  his  fore  feet  em- 
braced her  bread. 

“ In  order  to  apprehend  the  manner  of  his  working  in  the 
delivery  of  the  female,  the  reader  mull  obl'erve  that  the 
paws  of  thefc  animals,  as  well  thofe  of  the  fore  feet,  as  of 
the  hiiider,  are  divided  into  feveral  toes  which  can  perform 
tile  ofiice  of  lingers, 

“ It  muu  be  remarked,  likewife,  that  the  eggs  of  this 
fpecies  of  toads  are  included  each  in  a membranous  coat 
that  is  very  firm,  in  which  is  contained  the  embryo:  and 
that  thefe  eggs,  which  are  oblong,  and  about  two  lines  in 
length,  being  fallened  one  to  another  by  a fltort,  but  very 
droiig  cord,  form  a kind  of  chaplet,  the  beads  of  which  are 
■diflant  from  each  other  about  the  half  of  their  length.  It 
is  by  drawing  this  cord  with  his  paw,  that  the  male  performs 
the  functions  of  a midwife,  and  acquits  himlelf  in  it  with  a 
dexterity  that  one  would  not  expedl  from  fo  lumpilh  an 
animal. 

“ d'he  prefence  of  the  obferver  did  not  a little  difeompofe 
the  male:  for  fome  time  be  Hopped  fhort,  and  threw  on  tlie 
curious  impertinent  a fixed  look  that  marked  his  difquietnefs 
and  fear;  but  he  foon  returned  to  his  work  with  more  pre- 
cipitation than  before,  and  a moment  after  he  appeared  un- 
determined whether  he  Ihoiild  continue  it  or  not.  The  fe- 
male likewife  difeovered  her  uneafinefs  at  the  fight  of  the 
ftranger,  by  motions  that  interrupted  lometimes  the  male  in 
his  operation.  At  length,  whether  the  filence  and  fteady 
pofture  of  the  fpedlator  had  dilTipated  their  fear,  or  that  the 
cafe  was  urgent,  the  male  refumed  his  work  with  the  fame 
vigour,  and  fuccefsfully  performed  his  funftion.” 

The  hideous  appearance  of  the  toad,  Mr.  Pennant  remarks, 
is  fuch  as  to  have  rendered  it  in  all  ages  an  objeft  of  horror, 
and  the  origin  of  moll  tremendous  inventions.  .lElian  makes 
its  venom  fo  potent,  that,  balililk-like,  it  conveyed  death  by 
its  very  look  and  breath ; but  Juvenal  is  content  with  making 
the  Roman  ladies  who  were  weary  of  their  hulbands,  form  a 
potion  from  its  entrails,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  good 
man  : 

“ Occurrit  matrona  potens,  quae  molle  calenum 

Porredlura  viro  mifeet  fitiente  riibetam.”  Sat.  I. 

This  opinion  begat  others  of  a more  dreadful  nature;  tor 
in  after  times  fuperllition  gave  it  preternatural  powers,  and 
made  it  a principal  ingredient  in  the  incantations  of  nodlurnal 
hags; 

“ Toad  that  under  the  cold  Hone 
Days  and  nights  has,  thirty-one, 

Swelter’d  venom  Heeping  got. 

Boil  thou,  firll  i’  th’  charmed  pet.” 

Shakfpeare. 

But  thefe,  and  other  fimilar  fables  of  its  venomous  pro- 
perties, Mr.  Pennant  obferves  in  another  place,  have  been 
long  fince'  exploded.  The  notion  of  its  being  a poifonous 
animal,  he  conceives  to  have  arifen  from  its  exceffive  defor- 
mity, joined  to  the  faculty  it  has  of  emitting  a juice  from 
its  pimples,  and  a dullcy  liquid  from  its  hind-parts.  That 
it  poffelTes  any  noxious  qualities,  this  writer  was  unable  to 
bring  forward  proofs  in  the  fmalleft  degree  fatisfadlory, 
though  we  have  heard  many  llrange  relations  on  that  point. 
On  the  contrary,  he  knew  feveral  of  {lis  friends  who  have 
taken  them  into  their  naked  hands,  and  held  them  long, 
without  receiving  the  lead  injury.  It  is  well  known  that 
quacks  have  eaten  them,  and  have  befides  fqueezed  their 
juices  into  a glafs  and.  drank  them  with  impunity.  We  may 
alfo  fay,  that  thefe  reptiles  are  a common  food  to  many 
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animals,  fuch  as  buzzards,  owls,  Norfolk  plovers,  ducks,  and 
fiiakes,  neither  of  whicli,  ?>Ir.  Pennant  concludes,  would 
touch  them  were  they  in  any  degree  noxious. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  Laurenti, 
that  altliough  the  toad  does  not  uolfefs  any  poifonous  pro- 
perties, it  is  not  perfedtly  innoxious  to  the  fmaller  tribe  of. 
animals.  He  found  that  fmall  lizards,  on  biting  the  com- 
mon toad,  were  for  fome  time  difordered  and  paralytic,  and 
even  appeared  dead,  though  they  completely  recovered  after- 
wards. He  alfo  obferved,  t!;at  dogs,  on  feizing  a toad,  and 
carrying  it  for  fome  little  time  in  their  month,  will  appear 
to  be  afietled  with  a very  flight  Iwelliiig  oi  the  bps,  accom- 
panied by  an  increafed  evacuation  of  faliva  ; the  mere  effect 
of  the  (lightly  acrimonious  fluid  which  the  toad,  on  irritation, 
exudes  from  its  Hein,  and  which  feems  at  lead  to  be  produc- 
tive of  no  dangerous  fymptoms  in  fuch  animals  as  happen  to 
lade  or  fw.aliow  it.  I‘or  a further  account  of  this  creature, 
fee  the  articles  Toad,  and  Ran  a. 

BUFONIA,  in  Botany,  faid  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  Englifh 
Botany,  to  have  been  fo  named  by  Lmnseus  after  the  cele- 
brated count  Buffon  at  the  indigation  of  Sauvage,  but  with 
the  invidious  addition  of  the  trivial  name  tenuifolia,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Jlendernefs  of  that  great  zoologid’s  claim  to  a 
botanical  honour,  and  with  the  malicious- omilnon  of  one  / 
in  the  generic  name;  whence  it  feems  rather  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  Bufo  which  fignifies  a toad.  Ventenat 
adlually  adopts  this  etymology,  and  fays  the  name  was  given 
it  on  account  of  its  growing  in  marJJoj  places.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing feems  to  have  entertained  the  fame  idea  when  he  called 
it  toad-grafs.  Gxrtner,  Schreber,  Profeffor  Martyn,  and 
Dr.  Smith,  have  added  the  other  f‘,  but  we  have  preferred 
the  original  fpelling  of  Linnasus,  which  has  been  followed 
by  mod  other  authors.  Linn.  Reichard  i8o.  Willd. 
260.  Giert.  1243.  Juff.  p.  300.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 
Clafs  and  order,  tetrandria.  aigynia.  Nat.  ord,  Caryophii- 
lea,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Char.  Cah  perianth  four-leaved,  ereft,  permanent; 
leaflets  awl-fhaped,  keeled,  membranaceous  at  the  margin. 
Cor.  petals  four,  oval,  eredl,  equal,  fliorter  than  the  calyx. 
Stam.  filaments  four,  equal,  the  length  of  the  germ.  An- 
thers twin.  Pijl.  germ  ovate,  compreffed;  ffyles  two,  the 
length  of  the  damens : . ftigma  fimple.  Peric.  capfule  oval, 
compreffed,  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds  two,  oval,  com-  - 
preffed  with  a fwelling,  convex  on  one  fide. 

Eff.  Char.  Calyx  four-leaved:  petals  io\xv  capfule  one-- 
celled,  tw'o-valved,  with  two  feeds. 

Obf.  It  is  fometimes  deficient  in  the  number  of  it3 
ftamens. 

Species,  i.  B.  tenuifolia.  Linn.  Sauvage  Monf.  141. 
Ger.  Prov.  400.  Villars  Dauph.  650,  Hudfon  H.  Aug.. 
72,  With.  ed.  3.  V,  ii.  p.  305.  Smith  H.  Brit.  v.  i, . 
p,  191.  Gaert.  Tab.  129.  f.  i;  La  Marck  PI.  87.  f.  i. 
bad.  Eng,  bot.  13 1 3-  *'''  Stem  panicled  ; flowers  lateral 

and  terminal;  calyx  llriated.”  La  Marck  Illuff.  anniial. 
Stems  one  or  more,  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  (lender,  eredt, . 
branched,  round,  leafy,  fmooth.  Beaves  ercdl,  oppofite, 
awl-fliaped,  three-ribbed  connate,  with  a broad  (heathing 
bafe.  Flowers  white,  peduncled,  forming  a fpikelike  pani- 
cle. Calyx-leaves,  lanceolate,  with  a white  edge.  Germen 
fuperior  ; fyles  (hort,  diftant ; figmas  capitate.  Seeds  large 
and  rough.  A native  of  dry  ficuations  in  Spain  a id  the  ■ 
fouthern  provinces  of  France,  which  invalidates  Ventenat’s 
reafon  for  deriving  the  generic  name  from  bufo,  a toad.  Its 
chief  claim  to  a place  in  the  Englifli  Flora  reft^  on  the  au- 
thority of  Plukenet,  who  has  certainly  figured  it,  and  af-  - 
ferts  that  it  was  found  by  the  fea-fide  near  Bofton  in  Lin- 
colnftiire.  Oa  this  ground  Ray,  who  had  feen  it  near 

Montpellier,  - 
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IvTontpellier,  but  not  in  England,  admitted  it  into  tbc 
fecond  edition  of  his  Synoplis.  Dillenius,  in  the  third  edi- 
tion, fays  it  was  found  aifo  by  Doody,  on  Hounflow  heath; 
but  it  has  not  hnce  been  difcovered  in  either  of  thofe  places. 
2.  B.  percmiis,  La.  March  llluf.  PL  87.  f.  2.  “ Stems 
branched  and  bearing  flowers  near  the  top  ; calyx  leaves 
fcariofe  at  the  edge”  perennial.  Peduncles  longer  than  in 
the  preceding  fpecics,  forming  a panicle  wnthout  the  ap- 
pearance of  a fpike.  Frequent  in  dry  flony  places  in 
Auvergne. 

BUFONIS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  ascaris  found  m 
the  inteftiues  of  the  toad.  The  body  of  this  kind  is  fili- 
form, and  the  tail  rounded.  It  is  viviparous.  Goeze. 

Bufonis,  a fpecies  of  tainia,  or  tapeworm,  that  in- 
fers the  inteftiues  of  the  toad.  The  anterior  part  is 
roundifli,  behind  filiform  : head  continued  obtufe  : joints 
jnvefted  with  a thin  membrane,  cylindrical,  and  oblong ; 
margin  filvery.  Gruel.  It  is  Taenia  difpar.  of  Goe-ze. 

Obf.  The  colour  is  white,  and  opake.  Length  of  the 
worm  fix  inches. 

BUFONITA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  toad  Jlons. 
This  is  a foffil  that  has  been  received  not  only  among  the 
•lift  of  native  ftones  by  the  generality  of  authors,  but  even 
'has  held  a place  among  the  gems,  and  is  ftill  worn  in  rings 
by  fome  people:  it  is,  however,  as  much  an  extraneous 
fofiil,  as  any  animal  remiaining  of  that  kind.  There  has  been 
z.  ftrong  opinion  in  the  world,  that  it  was  found  in  the  head 
of  an  old  toad;  and  that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth, 
Gil  being  put  on  a red  cloth. 

The  general  colour  of  the  bufonita  is  a deep,  dufley 
brown  ; but  it  varies  greatly  in  this  refpedt  in  feveral  fpeci- 
mens,  fome  of  which  are  quite  black,  others  of  an  extremely 
pale,  fimple  brown,  a cheftnut  colour,  liver  colour,  black, 
grey,  or  whitifli. 

The  bufonitte  are  ufually  found  immerfed  in  beds  of  ftone; 
and  fo  little  doubt  is  there  of  what  they  have  originally 
been, ‘uiz.  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus  ptfeis,  or  wolf 
filh,  that  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fifli  has  fometimes  been 
found,  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it.  See  Grondeur. 

The  bufonitse  are  faid  to  be  cordial  and  aftringent : many 
other  fanciful  virtues  are  aferibed  to  them,  which  the  prelent 
praftice  has  rejefted. 

Dr.  Kramer  fays,  pulvis  lufonum,  when  applied  by  way 
of  .poultice,  with  barley-flour  and  urine,  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy.for  ripening  peftilential  buboes,  but  that  it  has  no 
fuch  effedt  in  venereal,  or  any  other  than  peftilential  bu- 
boes. 

111  Entomology,  See  Cimex. 

Bug,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Poland,  wdiich  rifes  in 
Red  Ruffia,  and  after  a winding  courfe  through  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  joins  the  Viftula  between  Plocfico  and 
Warfaw. 

YiVG-caterpillar,  in  Entomology,  a name  given  by  Bonnet 
to  a fmall  kind  of  caterpillar,  which  fmells  exadtly  like  a 
bug.  This  is  not  the  only  fpecies  which  yields  a fenfible 
fmell,  for  there  is  another  which,  at  the  time  of  the  change 
into  the  chryfalis  ftate,  emits  a very  pleafant  rofe-like  feent; 
and  their  cafes,  which  are  made  of  earth  and  filk,  retain  that 
fmell  for  a long  time  after,  even  for  feveral  years.  Many 
other  infefts  in  this  ftate  are  known  to  have  a peculiar  feent. 
See  Larva. 

BUGA  marlle,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  a fpecies  of  black  marble,  called  by  our  arti- 
ficers the  Nainur-m.arble,  and  known  among  the  ancient 
Romans  by  the  name  of  marmor  Euculleum.  It  is  comimon 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in 


medicine  as  w'ell  as  in  building;  the  powder  of  it  being  faid 
to  be  an  excellent  ftyptic,  applied  to  frelh  wounds. 

BUGALET,  in  Sea-language,  a fmall  veffel  with  tw'O 
mails,  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  Britanny.  The  foremaft  is  very 
ftiort ; and  on  each  mail  is  carried  a fquare  fail,  and  fome- 
times a top-fail  over  the  main-fail.  Thefe  vcilels  have  a 
bowfprit,  and  fet  one  or  two  jibs. 

BUGARONIE,  Cape,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  coaft 
of  Afiica,  in  the  Mediterranean,  betw’een  Bugia  bay  on 
the  weft,  and  Cape  Ferraon  the  eaft. 

BUGEAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  CoiTCze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of 
Uffel;  the  town  contains  629,  and  the  canton  6011  inhabi- 
tants: the  teriitory  comprehends  3075  kiliometres  and 
12  communes. 

BUGEE,  in  Zoology,  a fort  of  monkey  mentioned  by 
Ray  in  his  Synopfis  of  quadrupeds.  He  tells  us  it  is  an 
Indian  animal,  and  very  rare  even  in  India;  that  it  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  beaver,  and  much  of  the  fame  colour,  but  its 
tail  and  claws  are  wholly  of  the  monkey  kind.  The  fpecies 
meant  by  Ray  is  altogether  uncertain. 

BUGELUGEY,  the  name  of  a large  fpecies  of  lizard, 
called  by  Clufius,  and  fome  other  authors,  I^acertus  indicut. 
This  is  Lacerta  Hmeiva  of  Gmelin.  See  Ameiva. 

BUG.EN,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  middle  mark  of  Brandenburg, 
10  miles  W.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Order. 

BUGENHAGEN,  or  Bugenhagius,  John,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a learned  proteftant  divine,  W'as  born  at  Wollin  in 
Pomerania,  in  1485.  From  being  a Catholic  priell  and  a 
violent  oppofer  of  Luther’s  dodlrines  on  their  firft  promul- 
gation, he  became  a convert  and  zealous  propagator  of  them 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  At  Wittenberg,  wdiere  he  was 
minifter,  he  was  in  high  efteem  both  for  his  learning  and 
moderation  ; and  his  reputation  induced  Chriftiern  III.  king 
of  Denmark,  to  invite  him  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  the 
reformation  in  that  kingdom.  In  this  arduous  taft<  he  gave 
great  fatisfadlion.  He  died  at  Wittenberg  in  1558.  Of 
his  various  works  themoft  worthy  of  notice  are,  “ Commen- 
taries on  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  in  feveral  volumes,  8vo.  a 
“ Harmony  of  the  Evangelifts,”  and  a “ Hiftory  of  Pome- 
rania.” Nouv.  Didt.  Hill.  Moftieim,  E.  H.  voJ.  iv.  p.  304, 

BUGEY,  in  Geography,  a province  or  fmall  diftridl  of 
France,  before  the  revolution,  bordered  on  the  eaft  by 
Savoy,  on  the  fouth  by  Dauphiny,  on  the  weft  by  Breffe, 
and  on  the  north  by  Franche  Comte,  and  dependant  on 
the  government  of  Burgundy.  It  is  about  20  leagues  long, 
and  12  broad.  Its  capital  is  Belley.  Before  the  time  of 
Brennus,  the  Bugey,  the  tradl  of  land  denominated  Gex, 
and  part  of  Breffe,  formed  a diftindf  country  ; which  is 
termed  by  Polybius  the  “ Celtic  Delta,”  in  allufion  to  its 
triangular  form.  M.  Peter  I.  I.  Bacon-Tacon  in  his  “ Re- 
cherches  fur  les  Origines  Celtiques,  &c.”  Paris,  1799, 
traces  the  primitive  hiftory  of  Bugey  to  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world,  and  thinks  that  its  mountains  retain  their  original 
form;  being  a continuation  of  mount  Jura,  which  is  itfelf 
clofely  connedled  with  the  Alps.  He  alfo  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  worfhip  of  Ifis  was,  from  time  immemorial, 
eftabliflred  in  the  Bugey;  and  that  the  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  the  county  is  ftill  in  a manner  entirely  “ Ifiac.” 
He  is  inclined,  likewife,  to  fuppofe,  that  tlve  inhabitants  qf 
this  diftridl,  600  years  before  our  sera,  accompanied  Bello- 
vefus,  from  the  firft  part  of  whofe  name  is  derived  Belley, 
on  his  memorable  expedition  into  Italy,  where  he  founded 
the  cities  of  Cremona,  Vicenza,  Aquileja,  Pavia,  Mantua, 
&c.  From  various  concurring  circumftances  this  author 
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alfo  concludes,  that  the  Rhodians,  about  300  years  before 
Chrift,  founded  a colony  on  the  Bugey,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  Pliny  and  Eufebius,  he  affumes  that  they  gave 
their  name  to  the  river-'Rhpne.  He  further  fuggefts,  from 
fome  names  that  occur  in  Bugey,  that  fome  intercourfe  for- 
merly fubfiiled  between  this  country  and  England  ; and  that 
the  Gauls  peopled  our  ifland,  and  founded  the  cities  of 
London  and  Dover. 

BUGGANZ,  Baka-Banya,  oi'Bukanetz,  a royal, 
free,  and  mine  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  Bath  diftridl, 
formerly  famous  for  its  gold  and  filver  mines,  but  now  fub- 
fifting  by  tillage.  It  was  lacked  and  burnt  by  the  Turks 
in  1664  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Gran. 

BUGGARD,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Funen,  16  miles  W.  of  Odenfc,  or  Ottenfee. 

BUGGENHAGII,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  cypri- 
Nus,  diftingviilhed,  according  to  Bloch,  by  having  nineteen 
rays  in  the  anal  fin. 

The  length  of  this  fifli  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  ; 
the  body  is  of  a blackilh  colour  above  ; comprefled  on  the 
fides,  and  fiivery  fcales  large  ; flefh  white.  This  fort  is 
found  in  the  lakes  of  Germany  and  Sweden. 

BUGGERS,  Bulgaru,  anciently  fignified  a kind  of  he- 
retics, othenvife  called  Paterini,  Cathari,  and  Alhigenfes . 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Bongres,  which  figni- 
fied the  fame,  and  that  from  Bougrla  or  Bulgaria,  the  coun- 
try where  they  chiefly  appeared. 

The  Buggers  are  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  under  the  name  of  Bugares.  Circa  dies 
eutcni  illos  invaluit  haretica  pravitas  eorum  qui  vulgariter  di- 
cuntur  Paterini  ^ Bugares,  de  quorum  erroribus  mala  tacere 
quam  loqiii. 

Bugger,  or  Buggerer,  came  afterwards  to  be  ufed 
for  a Sodomite  ; it  being  one  of  the  imputations  laid,  right  or 
wrong,  on  the  Bulgarian  heretics,  that  they  taught,  or  at 
lead  praftifed,  this  abominable  crime.  Cafen.  Orig.  p.  27. 
Menag.  Orig.  p.  114.  Trev.  Didf.  Univ.  tom.  i.  p.  1149. 
voc.  Bougre.  Du-Cange,  Glofl.  Lat.  tom.  i.  p.  637.  voc. 
Bulgari. 

Bugger,  Bulgarins,  is  alfo  a denomination  given  to 
^furers,  a vice  to  which  the  fame  heretics  are  faid  to  have 
been  much  addidled.  Du-Cange,  Gloff.  Lat.  tom.  i. 

P*  ^.^7- 

BUGGERY,  in  our  Laws,  fignifies  the  qrime  of  fodomy ; 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  the  Lom- 
bards, by  whom  it  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Bougres,  or  Bulgarians.  Sir  Edward  Coke  defines 
buggery,  carnalis  copula  contra  naturam,  et  hoc  per  conf ujionem 
fpecierum  (•niz.  by  a man’s  or  woman’s  coupling  with  a brute 
beaft)  mel  fexuum,  by  a man’s  having  to  do  with  a man,  or 
a woman  with  a woman. 

The  delicacy  of  the  Englilh  law  treats  this  crime,  in  its 
very  indictments,  as  not  fit  to  be  named,  peccatum  illud hor- 
ribile,  inter  Chriftianos  non  nominandum.”  Rot.  Pari.  50. 
Edw.  III.  n.  58.  A fimilar  taciturnity  was  obferved  by  the 
edict  of  Conftaatius  and  Conftans.  Cod.  9.  9.  31. 

This  crime  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  realon,  and  the  ex- 
prefs  law  of  God  (Lev.  xx.  13.  15.)  determine  to  be  capital. 
Of  this  we  have  a fignal  inllance  long  before  the  Jewiflr  dif- 
penfation,  in  the  dellruCtion  of  two  cities  by  fire  from  hea- 
ven ; lo  that  this  is  an  univerfal,  not  merely  a provincial 
precept.  Our  ancient  law  in  fome  degree  imitated  this  pu- 
nifhment,  by  commanding  fuch  mifcreants  to  be  burnt  to 
death  (Brit.  c. 9.)  ; though  Fleta  (I.  i.  c.  37.)  fays,  they 
fhould  be  buried  alive  ; either  of  which  punifhments  was 
indifferently  ufed  for  this  crime  among  the  ancient  Goths. 
Stiero.  de  jure  Goth.  1.  3.  c.  2.  But  now  the  general  pu- 
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nifliment  of  all  felonies  is  the  fame,  namely  by  hanging : 
and  this  offence  (being  in  the  times  of  popery  only  fubjcCl 
to  ecclefiallical  cenfures)  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  by  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  revived  and  confirmed 
by  5 Eliz.  c.  17.  And  the  rule  of  law  is,  that  if  both  are 
arrived  at  years  of  difcretion,  agentes  et  confentientes  pari, 
poena  pleEtantur.  3 Inft.  59.  If  the  perfon  on  whom  it  is 
committed  be  a boy  under  the  age  of  difcretion  (generally- 
reckoned  at  fourteen),  it  is  then  felony  only  in  the  agent. 
All  perfons  prefent,  aiding  and  abetting  in  tliis  crime,  are 
principals  ; and  the  ftatutes  make  it  felony  generally.  There 
may  be  acceffaries  before  and  after  the  faCf ; but  they 
are  not,  like  principals,  excluded  from  benefit  of  clergy. 
I Hale’s  Hift.  P.C.  670.  In  every  indiCfment  for  this  offence, 
there  mull  be  the  words,  “ rem  habuit  veneream  et  carnaliter 
cognovit.  See.”  By  the  articles  of  the  navy  (art.  29.  flat. 
22  Geo.  II.  c.  33.),  this  crime  committed  by  any  perfon  in 
the  fleet,  is  puniflied  with  death  by  the  fentence  of  a court- 
martial.  Buggery  is  ufually  excepted  out  of  our  adls  of 
general  pardon.  This  “ crime  againfl;  nature,”  fays  judge 
Blackffone  (vol.iv.  p.  215.),  ought  to  be  ftridlly  and  impar* 
tially  proved,  and  then  as  flridtly  and  impartially  pimifhed. 
But  it  is  an  offence  of  fo  dark  a nature,  fo  eafily  charged, 
and  the  negative  fo  difficult  to  be  proved,  that  the  accufa- 
tion  fhould  be  clearly  made  out  ; for,  if  falfe,  it  deferves  a 
punifhment  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  crime  itfelf.  Threats 
of  charging  perfons  with  this  crime,  or  adlual  accufations, 
are  methods  to  which  the  profligate  frequently  recur  for  the 
purpofe  of  extorting  money,  which  is  an  aft  of  felony. 
BUGGESSES,  in  Geography.  See  Boni,  and  Bougi- 

NESF. 

BUGIA,  or  BoujEiAH,  a large  lea-port  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  province  of  Conllan- 
tina.  It  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a large  city,  the  fup- 
pofed Saldte  of  Strabo,  conftrufted  by  the  Romans  at  the 
foot  of  a high  mountain  that  looks  towards  the  north  eaft  t 
a great  part  of  the  walls  runs  up  to  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  where  is  a caflle  that  commands  the  place,  befides 
two  others  at  the  bottom,  built  for  a fecuricy  to  the  port. 
It  is  one  of  the  garrifoned  towns  of  the  kingdom,  where 
three  fuffrahs  continually  refide  ; but  though  the  garrifoii 
coiififls  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  men,  it  is  not  fufficient 
to  overawe  and  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Kabvles, 
who  dillurb  the  town  on  every  market-day,  and  are  guilty 
of  unfufferable  rapine  and  barbarity.  The  town  is  -vvatereJ- 
by  a large  river,  called  by  Marmol  and  Diipper,  “ Huet  el 
Quibir,”  or  the  “ great  river,”  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
“ Nafava”  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  diicharges  itfelf  into  the  fca  a 
little  to  the  eallward,  after  having  received  a great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  harbour,  called  b-y  Strabo  the  port  of 
Sarda,  or  rather  Saida,  is  formed  by  a narrow  neck  of  land, 
that  runs  out  into  the  fea  ; a great  part  of  which  was  for- 
merly faced  with  hewn  Hone.  Over  this  was  condufted  an 
aqueduft  for  fupplying  the  port  with  water,  by  difeharg- 
ing*it  into  large  bafons  ; but  the  well,  aqueduft,  and  bafons. 
are  dellroyed  ; and  the  tomb  of  Seedy  Bufgree,  one  of  the 
tutelar  iaints  of  the  place,  is  the  only  thing  remaining  worth 
notice.  Bugia  is  a populous  place  t and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a confiderable  trade  in  plougli-fliares,  mattocks,  and 
fuch  utenfils,  which  they  manuffifture  of  the  iron  fupplied 
by  the  adjacent  mines.  The  Kabyles  likewife  furnifh  every 
market  with  great  quantities  of  oil,  wax,  and  dried  figs, 
which  are  flripped  off  for  the  Levant,  and  fometimes  for  Eu- 
rope. They  alfo  fupply  foap  and  timber  fit  for  building. 
N.  lat.  36'’  35'.  E.  long.  5'-’  20  . 

BUGIE,  a fea-port  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  wed  coaft  of 
the  Red  fea,  nearly  oppofite  to  Sidon,  the  port  town  of 
4 Mecca^ . 
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Tilecca,  and  about  57  leagues  weft  of  it.  N.  lat.  22®  15'. 
E.  long.  38°  40'. 

BUGINVILLiEA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Commerfon 
in  honour  of  Bougainville,  the  celebrated  French  circumna- 
vigator). Willd.  767.  Juft.  91.  Clafs  and  order,  oilandria 
■monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  NyBagine/s,  Juff.  Gen.  char.  Calyx 
none.  Corol.  tubular,  a little  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  and 
contracted  about  the  middle,  permanent,  four-toothed. 
Filaments  eight,  inferted  on  the  receptacle  fliorter  than 
the  corolla.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong.  Pericarp  one- 
feeded. 

Species,  V>.fpeBabilis,  La  March,  Illuft.  PI.  294.  A beau- 
tiful evergreen  Ihrub.  Stem  armed  with  recurved  prickles 
placed  a little  above  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  roundilh-ovate,  acuminate,  very  entire, 
veined.  terminal ; peduncles  three-flowered.  Flower 

inferted  on  the  midrib  of  a roundilh  bradte,  refembling  a 
leaf,  and  longer  than  the  flower,  feated  on  the  common  pe- 
duncle, and  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  corolla.  A na- 
tive of  Brazil,  deferibed  and  figured  from  a dried  fpecimen 
Lent  by  Commerfon. 

BUGLANEH,  in  Geography.  See  Baglana. 
BUGLAS.  See  (^Negros s. 

BUGLE,  in  Botany.  See  Ajuga. 

Bugle,  among  Sportfmen,  formed  probably  from  the 
Saxon  bugen,  to  bend,  denotes  a hunting-horn. 

In  Heraldry,  the  bugle-horn  is  generally  borne  ftringed 
and  garniflred  ; which  circumftance  muft  be  mentioned  in  the 
blazon. 

Bugle  is  alfo  ufed  fora  fliining  bead  of  black  glafs. 

BUGLIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
'Valteline.  N.  lat.  46^.  E.  long.  9^  40'. 

BUGLOSS,  in  Botany.  See  AnchusA. 

Bu GLOSS,  common  blue  vipers.  See  Echium  vulgar e. 

Bug  LOSS,  cowjllps.  See  Pulmonaria  ojfficinalis. 

Bugloss,  wild  vipers.  See  Echium  Italicum. 

Bugloss,  /mail  wild  vpers.  See  Asperugo  procumhens. 

Bugloss,  fea.  See  Pulmonaria  maritima. 

BUGLOSSA,  Brunf.  I 

Buglossa  Italica.  Trag.  See  AnchusA  o^- 

Buglossa  longifolia.  Cord.  ( cinalis. 

Buglossa  vulgaris.  Ger.  Em.  1 

Buglossa  urbana.  Cord.  See  Borago  oJUcinalls, 

Buglossa  fylvejlris  minor.  Ray.  Gcr.  Em.  See  Ly- 
.COPSis  arvenjis. 

BUGLOSSUM,  a genus  inftituted  by  Tournefort,  the 
fpecies  of  which  have  been  diftributed  by  Linnjeus  and  his 
followers  among  the  genera  lithofpermum,  anchufa,  and  ly- 
£opJis.  It  has  been  revived  by  Gasrtner  with  the  follow- 
ing elTential  character : “ Calyx  five-parted ; corolla  fun- 
nel-fliaped,  orifice  clofed  with  arched  fcales ; ftamens 
■five ; ftyle  one ; nuts  four,  one-celled,  perforated  at  the 
bafe. 

Euglossuw  or/rn/fl/r  Jlore  luteo.  Tourn,  See  Litho- 
-S  P E RM  u M orientale. 

Buglossum  Samium  frutefeens.  Tourn.  SeeLiTHO- 
■SPERMUM  fruticofum. 

Buglossum  Chium  arvenje.  Tourn.  See  Lithospep.- 
MUM  tenuijlorum. 

Buglossum  Germanicum.  Fuchf.  A c a r 

Buglossum  fylvejlre  majus  nigrum. 

Bauh.  Pin.  ./  4 j fcinalts. 

Buglossum  Creticum.  Boerh.  See  Anchusa  angu/ll- 
folia.  ^ 

anguJlifoUum  minus.  Bauh.  Pin.  Morif.  See 
Anchusa  angujlifolia. 

^vGLO%svvi  foUis  llnguiformilus.  HaL  excl.  Syn.  See 
AtiCHUSA  Italic  a. 


Buglossum  perenne  magis  fativum.  Morif.  See  As« 
CHUSA  Italica. 

Buglossum  angujlifolium  majus.  Bauh.  Pin.  See  An- 
chusa Italica. 

Buglossum  wrt/f/j-.  Bauh.  Hift.  See  Anchusa 

Italica. 

Buglossum  L^/aaiVaw.  Tourn.  See  Anchusa  an^/a- 
lala. 

Buglossum  latifolium  fempervlrens.  Bauh.  Pin.  Mor. 
See  Anchusa  fempervirens.  *• 

Buglossum,  Fuchf.  See  Borago  oficinalis. 

Buglossum  latifolium,  borrago.  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Bo- 
rAGO  ojjcinalis, 

Buglossum  fylvejlre,  caulibus  procumbenfibus.  Bauh.  Pin; 
See  GO  procumhens. 

Buglossum  procumhens.  Morif.  See  Lycopsis  veil., 
caria. 

'S>\jGi.os5Vti'i  fylvejlre  majus.  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Lycopsis 
pulla. 

Buglossum  anaaam  ^a?a;7p.  Morif.  See  Lycofsi^ 
riegata. 

Buglossum  fylvefre  minus.  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Lycopsis 
arvenjis. 

Buglossum  AJricanum.  Pluk.  See  Echium  fruti- 
cnjiim. 

Buglossum /aaa^/«o/aai.  Rumph.  See  Tourneportia 
argent  ea. 

Buglossum  echioides.  Lob.  See  Picris  echioides. 

Buglossum  littoreum.  Rumph.  See  Sca;vola  lobelia. 

Buglossum  orientale  angujijolium,  Jlore  parvo  caruleo. 
Tourn.  is  quoted  by  Linnseus  for  his  lycopfis  orientalis,  a fpe- 
cies which  he  feems  to  have  formed  for  it : as  he  gives  no 
other  fynonym,  and  had  probably  never  feen  the  plant. 
Willdenow  refers  it  to  his  anchufa  parvijlora,  a new  fpecies 
introduced  by  himfelf,  and  deferibed  from  a dried  fpecimen, 
with  no  fynonym  but  this  of  Tournefort;  and  very  incon- 
fiftently  inferts  alfo  the  lycopfis  orientalis  of  Linnasus,  and 
the  fame  fynonym,  without  a comment.  The  plant  of  Lin- 
nsus  is  deferibed  with  ovate  leaves,  that  of  Willdenow  with 
linear  ones  ; in  other  refpefls  there  is  no  inconfiftence  in  the 
fpecific  charafters. 


BUGLCSSUS,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
common  foie,  pleuroneEles  Jolea,  which  fee. 

BUGNON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyren6es,  and  dillrift  of  Orthes, 
I league  N.E.  of  Navarreins. 

BUGUE,  a town  of  France,  iu  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Sar- 
lat,  4 leagues  S.W.  of  Montignac.  The  town  contains 
2475,  and  the  canton  8119  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 1 97 1 kiliometres,  and  12  communes. 

BUGULA,  in  Botany.  See  Ajuga,  and  Cleonia. 

Gvi. A.  orientalis  vitloja.  Tourn.  See  Ajuga  orirn/rt/zj-, 

Bug u LA  alpina  maxima.  Tourn. 

Bugula  folio  maxima.  Bcerh. 

Bugula  foliis  angulofis.  Hall. 

Bugula  monlana.  Riv. 

Bugula.  Dod.  To  . 

BuGULA>^;/^.rz7.  Hall.  ) 

Bugula  foliis  imis  linearibus.  Hal.  J See  Ajuga  chamee^ 

Bugula  chamcepites.  Scop.  / pitys. 

Bugula  odorata  lufitanica.  Corn.  Morif.  See  Cleo- 
nia lufitanica. 

BUGULM,  or  Bugulminsk,  in  Geography,  a town 
and  diftridl  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Ufa,  feated  on 
the  Bugulm,  a rivulet  that  falls  into  the  Ik  ; 112  miles  W. 
of  Ufa. 

BUGURUSLANK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
J ment 


’■  See  A juga  alpina. 
j-  See  Aj  VGA.  genevenfs. 
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inent  of  Ufa,  feated  on  the  Kinel  5 148  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ufa. 

BUGUTCHANI,  a town  of  Siberia,  168  miles  E.of 
Enifeiflc. 

BUHEL,  or  Buhl,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  and  margraviatc  of  Baden,  6 miles  S.W.  of 
Baden-Baden. 

BUHLITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony  and  Farther  Pomerania. 

BUI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  a diftrift  of  the  fame  name, 
pertaining  to  the  government  of  Koftroma,  feated  on  the 
river  Kollroma,  at  its  junction  with  the  river  Vara. 

Bui,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  joins  the  Kama  near  Mu- 
levo. 

BUIE,  a ftrong  town  of  Iftria,  belonging  to  the  Hates 
of  Venice,  the  refidence  of  a governor  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Capo 
d’lftria. 

BUILDING,  Art  of . The  art  of  building  is,  perhaps, 
the  moil  ancient  of  all  arts  ; clothing  is  rejefted  ordifpenfed 
v/ith  by  fome  favages,  and  in  fome  favoured  climates  the  arts 
of  procuring  food  are  rendered  almoft  unneceffary  by  the  iin- 
foiicited  bounty  of  nature  ; but  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
people  that  do  not  form  dwellings,  places  of  Hielter  and  fe- 
curity  during  the  night,  of  affembly  to  the  family,  and  llore- 
houfes  of  the  property,  however  trifling,  that  none  are  with- 
out. It  is  not  even  confined  to  man  ; birds,  beafts,  and  in- 
fefts  have  their  architedfure  ; but  their  modes,  infpired  by 
inftindt,  are  invariable  as  the  operations  of  nature  ; to  man 
alone  is  given  the  principle  of  improvement. 

The  forms  and  methods  of  building  depend  eflentially  on 
the  nature  of  the  materials  furniflied  by  the  country,  and  the 
Hate  of  fociety  among  its  inhabitants;  and,  accordingly, 
nations  very  remote  in  fituation,  and  diftant  in  time,  have  re- 
fembled  one  another  in  thefe  particulars.  Vitruvius  relates 
that  the  Colchians,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  where  they 
abound  in  forefts,  fix  trees  in  the  earth  clofe  together  in 
ranks  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  as  much  fpace  between 
them  as  the  length  of  the  trees  will  permit  ; upon  the  ends 
others  are  laid  tranfverfely,  which  euclofe  the  fpace  for  lia- 
bitation  in  the  middle;  then  at  the  top  the  four  angles  are 
braced  together  w'ith  alternate  beams,  and  the  roof  is  alfo 
formed  by  beams  laid  acrofs  fiom  the  extreme  angles  gra- 
dually converging,  and  rifing  from  the  four  fides  td  the  mid- 
dle point  at  the  top,  and  then  covered  over  with  boughs 
and  loam.  The  interllices  which  remain  in  the  walls,  on  ac- 
count of  the  coarfenefs  of  the  materials,  are  Hopped  with 
chips  and  loam.  The  reader  will  obferve  how'  accurately 
this  paflage  defcribes  the  log-houfes  of  the  American 
back-fettlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Phrygians  (conti- 
nues Vitruvius)  who  inhabit  a champaign  country,  deHitute 
of  timber,  feledl  little  natural  hills,  excavate  them  in  the  mid- 
dle, dig  an  entrance,  and  widen  the  fpace  within  as  much  as 
the  nature  of  tlie  place  wull  permit  ; above  they  fix  Hakes 
in  a pyramidal  form,  and  cover  them  with  reeds  or  Hravv, 
heaping  thereon  great  piles  of  earth.  This  kind  of  covering 
renders  them  very  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  fummer.  The 
habitations  of  the  Phrygians  thus  deferioed,  appear  to  re- 
femble  very  nearly  the  fubterraneous  dwellings  of  the  Samoy- 
edes  and  Greenlanders.  The  kind  of  cabin,  however,  moH 
frequently  found  among  barbarous  nations,  is  of  a conical 
(hape,  formed  by  branches  of  trees  interlacing  one  another, 
and  meeting  in  a point  at  the  fummit,  their  exterior  furface 
being  covered  with  reeds,  or  leaves,  or  clay.  Such  are  the 
wigwams  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  kraals  of 
the  Hottentots  and  Caffrees. 

But  to  proceed  to  civilized  nations.  The  edifices  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  are  regarded  as  the  earlieH  monuments  of 
VOL.V. 
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wrought  Hone,  are  alfo  the  moH  uiHinguiflied  in  that  method. 
The  immenfe  quarries  of  Egypt  probably  infpired  the  taHe, 
as  they  furniflied  the  materials,  while  tiie  periodical  over- 
flows of  the  Nile  facilitated  their  tranfport.  Thus  favoured 
by  nature,  tlie  energetic  induHry  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
delighted  in  every  thing  wonderful  and  gigantie  ; the  pyra- 
mids, immortal  as  the  country,  proud  tombs  which  have  long 
outlived  the  memory  of  the  mighty  kings  whole  aflies  tliey 
contain  ; granite  temples,  extenfive  as  towns,  and  laboured 
as  cabinets,  temples  which  enclofe  in  their  courts,  orfupport 
upon  their  roofs  villages  of  the  modern  inhabitants ; mile- 
long  avenues  of  fphinxes,  coloffal  Hatues,  and  obeliflis.  The 
art  of  building,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  reduced  to  the 
fimpleH  principles  ; unacquainted  with  arches,  the  doorways 
and  other  openings  were  covered  with  folid  lintels,  and  the 
temples  roofed  with  mafly  flabs,  the  walls,  columns,  and  en- 
tablatures were  formed  of  Hones  of  the  largefl  fize,  perfedfly 
wrought,  and  laid  in  horizontal  courfes,  without  cement  or 
ligatures  ; the  walls  were  of  enormous  thicknefs,  and  gene- 
rally diminiftiing  upwards,  with  a regular  flope,  in  the  man- 
ner of  fortifications.  The  paffage  within  the  great  pyramid 
is  roofed  in  a Angular  manner  with  courfes  of  Hones  projedf- 
ing  over  one  another,  like  inverted  Heps,  till  they  meet  at  the 
fummit ; thus  (hewing  a method  of  ceiling  with  Hone  which 
may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  life  of  lintels 
and  of  arches.  Some  of  the  tombs  alfo  prefent  examples  of 
vaults  hollowed  in  the  folid  rock,  and  of  niches.  So  far, 
and,  according  to  our  prefent  information,  no  farther  did  the 
Egyptians  proceed  towards  the  difeovery  of  arches.  But 
we  expedt  with  impatience  the  account  to  be  publKhed  by 
the  National  InHitute  of  France,  when  accurate  meafure- 
ments,  corredt  drawings,  and  minute  refearch,  condnefed 
under  all  the  advantages  of  leifure  and  protedtion,  will  re- 
place the  hafly  flcetches  and  imperfedf  remarks  of  individuals, 
who,  though  deferving  of  applaufe  and  gratitude  for  having 
donefo  much,  under  circumitances  of  danger  and  difeou- 
ragement,  have  left  Hill  more  to  be  delired.  The  fize  of  the 
maffes  of  Hone  employed  in  thefe  conftrudfions  is  altogether 
altonifliing,  and  difplays  meehanical  drill  and  energy,  which 
leave  far  behind  all  the  fimilar  enterprifes  of  modern  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  temple  of  Hermopolis,  one  of  the  leaH  of  the 
remains,  the  columns  are  9 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  the 
architrave  is  compofed  of  five  Hones,  each  23  feet  long,  and 
the  frieze  of  as  many  ; the  only  remaining  Hone  of  the  cor- 
nice is  in  length  36  feet.  Of  the  hundred  columns  of  the 
portico  of  the  temple  at  Karnac,  the  leail  is  in  diameter  8 
feet,  and  the  greateH  12^  feet.  The  two  obelifits  at  Luxor, 
of  rofe-coloured  granite,  are  Hill  70  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  to  judge  by  the  depth  to  which  the  coloflal  Hatues 
which  accompany  them  are  buried,  we  may  reckon  about 
30  feet  more  concealed  from  the  eye,  making  in  all  too  feet 
for  the  height  of  thefe  monuments.  Their  prefervation  is 
perfect ; the  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  covered  are 
cut  in  deep  and  in  relief  at  the  bottom,  and'  (hew  the  bold 
hand  of  a maHer,  and  a beautiful  finifli.  (Denon’s  Travels  in 
Egypt.)  But  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
monolythic  chapel  of  the  temple  of  Latona,  at  Buttis,  is  the 
moH  extraordinary  ; it  was  40  cubits  in  every  dimenfion,  and 
was  covered  by  another  Angle  Hone,  40  cubits  fquare,  and 
4 cubits  thick.  The  fame  hiHorian  alfo  informs  us,  that  this 
enormous  load  was  brought  on  rafts  from  the  idand  of  Philbe 
to  Buttis,  a dlHanee  of  200  leagues.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  greateH  weight  that  has  ever  been  moved  by  the  power 
of  man. 

The  wonders  of  human  induHry  alfo  charafterize  the  mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  ; but  their  ef- 
forts were  direcled,  almoH  exclufively,  to  excavation.  The 
3 O caves 
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caves  of  Elephantina  and  Salfette,  the  fculptured  rocks  of 
Mavalipuram,  and,  above  all,  the  vaft  temples  fcooped  in  the 
granite  mountains  of  Ellora,  rival,  in  the  incalculable  labour 
of  their  execution,  the  works  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  remains  of  Perfepolis  retrace  the  ftyle  of  Egypt  ; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Perfians  received  the  art  of 
building  in  wrought  flone.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  that  they  built 
the  famous  palaces  of  Sufa  and  Perfepolis,  and  that  thefe 
great  works  were  direfted  by  Egyptian  architeffs. 

The  fame  tafte  for  gigantic  conftruftions  and  extraor- 
dinary  works  in  large  ftones  is  found  among  nations  who, 
without  communication  with  thofe  already  mentioned,  mull 
receive  it  from  nature  alone.  When  the  Spaniards  conquered 
Mexico  and  Peru,  they  remarked  that  the  natives  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  build  edifices  with  large  ftones,  perfedlly 
wrought  and  jointed,  and  laid  without  mortar ; they  had 
alfo  tranfported  from  great  diftances  maftes  of  extraordinary 
dimenfions.  Stonehenge,  and  various  works  of  the  fame 
nature,  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  continent,  may  alfo 
be  mentioned  as  efforts  of  energetic  conftrudlion,  which  had 
preceded  every  thing  of  finifti  and  ornament.  Thus  it  fhould 
appear  that-  this  mode  of  building  has  every  where  been 
adopted  previous  to  that  with  fmall  ftones  and  mortar. 

The  inhabitants  of  countries  deprived  of  ftone  quarries 
fupplied  the  deficiency  by  means  of  bricks.  Thefe  were  at 
firft  ufed  crude, '^eing  merely  dried  in  the  fun,  during  a con- 
fiderable  time  ; but  at  length  the  manufafturers  found  the 
method  by  baking  them  to  form  bricks  as  folid  and  durable 
as  ftone.  Of  this  material  were  built  the  walls  of  Babylon 
and  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  moft  ancient  example  of  this 
mode  of  conftrudlion  which  hiftory  records,  and  which  were 
reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  We  alfo  learn 
that  bitumen  was  ufed  as  cement  in  thefe  buildings,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  at  this  period  the  method  of  reduc- 
ing calcareous  ftones  into  lime  to  form  mortar  was  not 
known. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  difcovery  of  lime,  that  we  owe  the 
durability  and  perfedlion  of  cementitious  building.  Bitumen 
forms  a porous  connedlion  which  the  air  diffolves  and  the 
adlion  of  the  fun  evaporates,  while  calcareous  cements  are 
capable  of  acquiring  a hardnefs  fuperior  to  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  bricks  and  building  ftones. 

The  buildings  of  the  Greeks  were  at  firft  of  wood  and  clay ; 
but  they  foon  fubftituted  ftone  and  marble  to  the  beams  and 
pofts  which  formed  their  original  edifices  ; and  thefe  were  fo 
regular  and  beautiful,  that  they  offered  a model,  which  art 
never  loft  fight  of  in  the  moft  fumptuous  decorations.  From 
this  imitation  arofe  the  orders  of  architefture,  and  a reafoned 
fyftem,  which,  afligning  to  every  member  its  ufe  and  fitua- 
tion,  preferved  its  original  form,  and  perpetuated  the  me- 
mory of  the  ancient  art  of  building.  The  Greeks,  favoured 
by  nature  with  abundant  quarries  of  marble  and  other  build- 
ing ftones  of  the  beft  quality,  proceeded  on  the  fame  fimple 
principles  of  conftrudlion  which  charadlerize  the  Egyptian 
monuments : large  blocks  of  ftone  fquared  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy,  and  laid  without  cement ; openings  covered 
■with  lintels,  with  a few  exceptions  of  arches  and  vaults  in  the 
theatres  and  gymnafia  ; pediment  roofs  frequently  covered 
with  marble  tiles.  The  olafervations  of  Mr.  Reverly,  given  in 
the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Stewart’s  “ Antiquities 
of  Athens,”  deferve  tranfeription.  “ I fhall  add  a few  r^'ords 
on  the  conftrudlion  of  the  buildings  of  Athens,  -w'hich  have 
not  been  mentioned  in  this  work.  The  temple  of  Minerva 
is  an  example  of  this  important  part  of  their  architedlure. 
The  columns  are  all  conftrudled  of  fingle  blocks  in  diameter, 
and  in  courfes  of  more  than  a diameter  in  height ; the  wall 


enclofing  the  cell  of  the  temple,  is  formed  of  a fingle  courfe 
of  marble  blocks  in  thicknefs,  (hewing  a face  infide  and  out- 
fide,  the  vertical  joints  correfponding  over  each  other,  and 
in  leventeen  horizontal  courfes,  reckoning  from  the  bottom 
of  the  architrave  to  the  top  of  the  upper  ftep,  rifing  to  a 
height  of  thirty-three  feet.  The  capitals  confift  each  of 
one  fingle  block,  2,  9,  9,  high,  and  the  architrave  lies  upon 
them  without  any  other  precaution  being  taken  to  relieve 
the  weight  from  the  projedling  edges  of  the  abacus,  than  the 
moft  extreme  accuracy  in  the  two  furfaces  of  the  underface 
or  foffit  of  the  architrave,  and  the  top  of  the  abacufes,  to 
render  them  perfedlly  parallel.  The  architraves  are  com- 
pofed  of  three  blocks,  from  face  to  back,  each  extending 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns,  and  each  block  alfo 
the  whole  height  of  the  architrave,  and  of  equal  thicknefs. 
The  frieze  is  in  two  courfes  in  height,  and  each  courfe  wants 
fo  much  of  being  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  frieze,  as  allows 
the  metope,  with  the  fculpture,  which  is  cut  on  a thin  flab, 
to  lie  againft  it.  The  triglyphs  tail-in  in  one  height,  but  do 
not  go  through.  I obferved  that  a triglyph,  lying  among 
the  ruins,  was  fo  foi*med,  that  the  back  of  the  block  was 
confiderably  narrower  where  it  w'ent  into  the  frieze  than 
the  breadth  of  the  triglyph,  fo  that  each  extremity  of  the 
triglyph  projedled  on  to  the, face  of  the  flab  of  the  metope 
feveral  inches,  thus  forming  a rebate,  which  enclofed  the 
metope.  The  cornice  is  in  blocks,  which  are  the  width  of  one 
mutule  and  one  fpace,  their  ends  forming  a complete  courfe 
on  the  infide.  The  tympanum  of  the  pediment  is  com- 
pofed  of  one  courfe  of  upright  flabs,  in  the  outfide  face, 
with  horizontal  courfes  behind  them.  The  pavement,  of 
which  great  part  remains,  is  in  fquares  of  equal  fize,  large 
and  thick  ; the  joints,  as  is  the  univerfal  practice  at  Athens, 
are  cut  with  the  moft  mathematical  precifion,  and  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  difeover  in  thofe  parts  which  have  taken 
a dark  tint.”  “ The  perfeft  Hate  in  which  thefe  monu- 
ments remain,  which  have  not  been  deftroyed  by  vio- 
lence, is  one  proof  of  the  judgment  with  which  they  were 
conftrudled.  The  temple  of  Minerva  would  have  been  entire, 
except  its  timber  roof,  at  this  day,  if  a bomb  had  not  been 
thrown  into  it  by  the  Venetians,  when  it  was  ufed  as  the 
powder  magazine  of  the  Turks.  The  propylea,  applied  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  was  ftruck  by  lightning,  and  blown  up. 
The  fmall  temple  of  Thefeus  is  almoft  as  entire  as  when  it 
was  firft  eredled.  Even  fo  fmall  a building  as  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lificrates  is  now  entire,  a circumftance  arifing 
chiefly  from  the  great  judgment  fhewn  in  its  conftrudlion, 
by  eredling  it  with  large  blocks,  and  confolidating  the  whole 
with  a roof  wifely  made  of  one  fingle  piece  of  marble.” 

The  eredlion  of  porticos  required  a frequent  employment 
of  very  confiderable  blocks,  and  accordingly  implied  great 
flcill  in  the  art  of  tranfporting  and  elevating  thefe  maffes. 
Vitruvius  celebrates  the  fimple  and  ingenious  method  prac- 
tifed  by  Ctefiphon,  in  conveying  the  fhaftsof  the  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  from  the  quarries,  which 
were  in  fingle  ftones,  fixty  feet  long  ; thefe,  by  means  of 
axle-trees,  adapted  at  each  end,  were  made  to  revolve  in  the 
manner  of  a garden-roller. 

The  ancient  Etrufeans  have  left  monuments  of  the  fame 
tafte  in  the  art  of  building ; however,  it  is  to  them  that  is  ge- 
nerally aferibed  the  method  of  building  with  fmall  ftones  and 
mortar, at  leaft,  it  is  in  the  country  which  they  inhabited,  that 
are  found  the  moft  ancient  veftiges  of  this  mode  of  conftruc- 
tion.  This  method  was  carried  to  perfedlion  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  alfo  probably  the  inventors  of  domes.  Their  firft 
temples  were  round  and  vaulted,  as  thofe  of  Quirinus,  Romu- 
lus, Faunus,Cybele,Vefta,  &c.  Coffutius  was  the  firft  Roman 
architedl  who  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  about 
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200  years  before  tlie  Cbriftian  era.  From  tin's  period, 
though  the  Romans  adopted  the  Grecian  architedlure,  they 
did  not  rejeft  their  original  mode  of  conhruftiou.  Tlieir 
moft  confiderable  edifices  are  built  with  pebbles  and  rubble 
ftones,  grouted  in  mortar,  with  the  arches  and  angles  and 
facings  of  brick,  or  fmal!  rubble  ftones  fquared,  and  ftrengtli- 
ened  at  intervals,  with  regular  bonding  courfes  of  ftone  or 
brick  running  through  the  whole  thicknefs.  The  walls,  fo 
built,  were  generally  incrufted  with  ftucco  or  marble.  This 
method  of  building  is  much  more  expeditious  and  econo- 
mical than  conftrudtions  of  wrought  ftone,  which  occafion 
a confiderable  wafte  of  materials,  extraordiiiary  labour  in 
drefiing  and  fcpiaring,  and  neceffitate  great  expence  in  re- 
moving and  elevating.  By  this  method  the  Romans,  em- 
ploying all  kinds  of  workmen,  and  materials  to  the  fmalleft 
fragments,  were  enabled  to  raife  the  prodigious  number  of 
edifices  which  furpals,  in  extent,  the  monuments  of  any  other 
people. 

Vitruvius  deferibes  the  different  kinds  of  wall  ufed  in  his 
time  in  this  manner.  The  forts  of  walls  are  the  reticulated., 
which  is  now  generally  ufed,  and  the  ancient,  which  is  alfo 
called  the  incerlain.  Of  thefe  two,  the  reticu.lated  is  the 
handfomeft  ; but  the  joints  are  fo  ordered,  that  in  all  parts 
the  courfes  have  an  infirm  pofition  ; whereas,  in  the  incertain, 
the  materials  reft  firmly  one  upon  the  other,  and  are  inter- 
woven together,  fo  that  they  are  much  ftronger  than  the  re- 
ticulated, though  not  fo  handfome.  Both  forts  are  formed 
of  very  fmall  pieces,  that  the  walls,  being  faturated  with 
mortar,  may  endure  the  longer  ; for  the  ftones  being  of  a 
porous  and  fpongy  nature,  abforb  the  moifture  from  the 
mortar,  and  when  there  is  abundance  of  mortar,  the  wall  hav- 
ing  more  humidity,  will  not  fo  foon  decay,  but  wilRon  that 
account,  be  rendered  more  durable  ; for  as  foon  as  the  hu- 
midity is  extradfed  from  the  mortar  by  the  fuftion  of  the 
ftones,  then  the  lime  and  fand  feparating,  the  cement  is  dif- 
folved,  and  the  mortar,  no  longer  uniting  the  materials,  the 
walls  foon  become  ruinous.  This  may  be  obferved  in  fome 
tombs  near  the  city,  which  are  built  with  marble,  or  hewn 
ftone,  and  the  internal  parts  rammed  with  rubble  ftone  ; the 
mortar  being,  by  length  of  time,  drained  of  its  humidity  by 
the  fuftion  of  the  ftones,  and  the  union  of  the  joints  being 
diffolved,  they  feparate,  and  fall  to  ruin.  To  avoid  this  er- 
ror, (Vitruvius  proceeds),  the  middle fpacemuft  be  ftrength- 
ened  with  abutments  of  the  red  hewn  ftone,  or  bricks,  or 
common  flints  built  in  walls  two  feet  thick,  and  bound  to 
the  front  with  damps.  Another  fort,  is  that  called  by  the 
Greeks  empleBon,  w’hich  (fays  Vitnivius),  is  alfo  ufed  by 
our  villagers.  The  faces  of  the  ftones  in  this  kind  are 
fmooth,  the  reft  is  left  as  it  grows  in  the  quarry,  being  fe- 
cured  with  alternate  joints  and  mortar ; and  our  artificers 
quickly  raifing  a ftiell,  which  ferves  for  the  faces  of  the  wall, 
fill  the  middle  with  rubble  and  mortar.  But  the  Greeks 
do  not  build  in  that  manner;  they  not  only  build  the 
facing  courfes  regularly,  but  alfo  ufe  alternate  joints  through- 
out the  whole  thicknefs,  not  ramming  the  middle  with  rub- 
ble, but  building  it  the  fame  as  the  face;  befides  this,  they 
difpofe  Angle  pieces,  which  they  call  diatonosf  in  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  wall,  extending  from  one  face  to  the  other, 
which  bind  and  exceedingly  ftrengthen  the  walls. 

The  works  in  wrought  ftone  of  the  Romans,  were,  as 
w'ell  as  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  conftrudfed  without  cement ; 
but  they  ufed  cramps  and  ligatures  of  iron  and  bronze 
in  extraordinary  profufion.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Wood, 
in  deferibing  the  great  temple  of  Balbec,  probably  a work 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  that  “ the  fliafts  of  thefe  columns  confill 
of  three  pieces,  joined  moll  exaftly  without  cement,  which 
is  ufed  in  no  part  of  thefe  buildings,  and  ftrengthened  by 


iron  pins  received  into  a focket  worked  in  each  ftone. 
Moft  of  the  bales  had  two  fuch  fockets,  one  circular  and 
another  fquare,  correfponding  to  two  others  of  the  fame 
ftiape  and  dimenfions  in  the  underpart  of  the  lhaft.  By 
mcaluring  fome  ol  the  largeft  of  thefe,  which  were  circular, 
we  found  the  iron  pin  which  they  received  muft  have  beer,  a 
foot  long,  and  above  a foot  in  diameter.  When  we  ob- 
ferved, by  finding  fuch  fockets  in  all  the  fallen  fragments 
of  this  temple,  that  each  ftone  had  probably  been  ftrength- 
ened in  this  manner,  we  were  lefs  furprifed  at  the  quantities 
of  iron  faid  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  Bafnaws 
of  Damafeus  at  different  times  from  thefe  ruins,  on  which 
they  had  left  evident  marks  of  their  violent,  though  un- 
fuccefsful,  attempts  to  get  at  the  iron  of  the  columns  which 
are  ftandiiig.  How  much  this  method  contributes  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  building,  is  remarkably  feen  in  the  moft. 
entire  temple,  where  a column  has  fallen  againft  the  wall  of 
the  cell  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  beat  in  the  ftone  it  fell 
againft,  and  break  part  of  the  lhaft,  while  the  joinings 
of  the  fame  lhaft  have  not  been  in  the  leaft  opened  by  the 
Ihock.”  The  ufe  of  metal  was  not  confined  to  cramps  and 
bolts,  the  ancients  even  conftrufted  roofs  of  bronze ; the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon,  before  its  fpoliation  by  Urban 
VIII.,  was  covered  willi  beams  and  rafters  of  this  material. 
Tiled  with  marble,  and  lupported  with  granite  columns ; 
this  portico  prefented  a rare,  combination  of  grand  and 
beautiful  architefture,  with  the  richeft  materials,  and  the 
appearance  of  indeftrudlibility.  Serlio  has  preferved  a delign 
of  this  metallic  roof,  which  was  formed  of  beams,  and 
rafters,  after  the  ufnal  methods  of  carpentry ; thefe  were 
united  and  fecured  by  pins  and  nails  of  the  fame  metal  ; 
and  as  well  to  economize  the  material,  as  to  leffen  the 
weight  of  the  whole,  the  pieces  were  hollow.  The  interior 
of  the  portico  is  divided  by  the  columns  into  three  divifions, 
or  ailles  ; the  two  lateral  were  ceiled,  and  that  in  the  middle 
vau’ted,  alfo  with  bronze.  The  quantity  and  beauty  of 
this  metal  may  be  appreciated  by  th.e  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Baldaquin  of  the  fame  cathedral,  the  moft  conli- 
derable,  beyond  comparifon,  of  modern  works  in  'oronze, 
and  whofe  enormous  mafs  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the 
fpoils  of  the  Pantheon  from  which  they  were  formed, 
for  an  infeription  on  the  portico  of  this  edifice  informs  us, 
that  the  excefs  of  this  valuable  metal  was  call  into  the 
cannons  of  St.  Angelo. 

Bronze  was  alfo  ufed  with  magnificent  profufion  in  the  de- 
coration of  buildings ; thus  many  edifices  preferve  not 
indeed  the  ornaments  themfelves,  thefe  have  long  been  torn 
away  by  the  rapacity  of  barbarifm,  but  the  marks  and 
cramp-holes,  by  w'hich  were  attached  alto  relievos  or  tro- 
phies  or  inferiptions. 

It  excites  regret  to  refledl  that  the  means  employed  by 
the  ancients  to  increafe  the  beauty  and  enfure  the  foiidity  of 
their  edifices,  have,  in  many  inftances,  only  ferved  to  ac- 
celerate their  deftruftion ; the  beautiful  marbles  of  the 
Grecian  temples  are  continually  carried  off  by  Turkifh 
carvers  of  grave  ftones,  or  burnt  into  lime  ; the  inhabitants 
near  the  feite  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymasus,  appear 
to  have  been  principally  fupport'ed  by  this  impious  manu- 
fafture.  Palmyra  and  Balbec  have  long  furniftied  mines  of 
metal  to  the  neighbouring  Bafliaws ; the  Colifeum  bears, 
in  innumerable  fcaffolding  holes,  the  marks  of  an  attempt 
at  its  entire  ruin  in  fearch  of  the  cramps  which  conneft  its 
ftones  ; and  the  amphitheatre  of  Nifmes  is  ftill  blackened  by 
combuftions  kindled  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; the  temple  of 
Peace, the  bailis  andpalacesofthe  emperors, and  indeed  almoft 
all  the  edifices  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  have  been  more 
ruined  by  the  violence  of  rapine  than  the  injuries  of  time. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  before  we  quit  the  fubjedf  of  antique 
conftru£tions,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  buildings 
of  wrought  ftone  appear  always  to  have  worked  only  the  beds 
of  the  Hones  before  placing  them  in  the  building,  leaving 
the  faces  to  be  worked  after  the  ereftion  of  the  edifice  ; an 
excellent  method,  which  faves  from  injury  the  arrifes  and 
mouldings.  On  this  account,  unfinifhed  columns  are  fome- 
times  found  in  their  remains ; as  in  the  relics  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Didymseus,  near  Miletus,  may  be  feen  two  co- 
lumns fupporting  their  architrave,  with  the  flutes  entirely 
■worked ; alfo,  one-left  Handing  in  its  unfiniihed  Hate,  the 
channels  under  the  capital,  and  at  the  bafe  only,  being 
marked  out,  as  a direftion  to  the  workmen  in  completing 
the  flutings,  after  the  Hrufture  was  raifed.  ( Ionian  Anti- 
quities). Similar  inHaaces  are  alfo  found  in  the  ifland  of 
I)elos. 

The  durability  and  extreme  folidity  of  the  Roman  cemen- 
titious buildings,  in  which  the  mortar  has  very  generally  ac- 
quired a hardnefs  fuperiorto  that  of  the  rubble  Hones  which 
it  connefts,  compared  with  the  fragility  and  crumbling 
nature  of  the  mortar,  ufed  by  modern  builders,  had  led  fome 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  ancients  poffefled  procefl'es  and  recipes 
for  the  formation  of  cements,  the  knowledge  of  which  had 
perifhed  together  with  many  other  valuable  fecrets  in  the 
ages  of  barbarity,  which  fuCceeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  better  information,  and  the  experiments  of 
ingenious  men,  have  exploded  this  opinion,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  proper  attention  to  the  choice  of  lime 
ftone  and  fand,  to  the  burning  of  lime,  and,  above  all,  care 
and  labour  in  the  mixing  and  tempering  thefe  materials, 
would  enable  our  workmen  to  rival  thofe  of  Rome  in  this 
important  part  of  conftruftion.  In  fome  inftances,  this 
has  been  tried,  and  though  the  lapfe  of  ages  may  be 
neceffary  to  make  the  comparifon  complete,  yet  prefent 
appearances  are  fufficient  to  banifh  any  reafonable  fear 
of  the  refult.  See  the  article  Cements,  calcareous. 

Architefture,  togethe'r  with  all  the  arts  and  fciences  that 
adoi-n  and  illuHrate  humanity,  experienced  the  feeblenefs 
and  degradation  which  attended  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Impudent  compilers  of  the  fpoils  of  the 
edifices  o f happier  times,  the  builders  of  thofe  ages,  have 
only  perpetuated  their  own  ignominy.  Conftantine’  was 
the  firll  of  thefe  depredators;  he  ruined  the  arch  of  Trajan 
to  adorn  his  own  with  its  inappropriate  ornaments,  and  the 
Maufoleum  of  Adrian  lupplied  columns  to  fupport  the  aifles 
of  his  churches. 

In  the  general  confufion  occafioned  by  thefe  praftices,  it 
is  not  be  wondered,  at  that  the  principles  of  Grecian  ar- 
ciiitecl  ure,  fomewhat  corrupted  in  the  bell  times  of  Rome, 
Hiould  be  entirely  loH  : architraves  were  omitted  and  co- 
lumns were  made  to  fupport  arches  and  vaults;  arcades  were 
every  where  iubHituted  to  colonnades,  vaults  to  ceilings;, 
thus  the  exceflive  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  is  charadleriHic 
of  the  method  of  contlrudlion  adopted  in  the  middle  ages. 

Tiiis  corrupted  Roman  Hyle  continued  with  various  and 
increafing  deteriorations,  and  under  different  names,  as  in 
our  own  country,  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing architeclure  of  Europe  till  towards  the  12th  cen- 
tury, when  what  is  generally  called  the  Gothic  Hyle  pre- 
vailed. This  is  an  architefture  of  lingular  and  original 
merit,  furprizing  and  fantaftic,  and  magnificent  and  awe- 
ful ; but  for  the  defcription  of  Gothic  architefture  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  article ; our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is 
with  the  modes  of  building  obferved  in  thefe  edifices. 

The  Gothic  mode  of  coiiHruiffion  is  an  ingenious  compen- 
dium of  building  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Hyle  of  ar- 
qhitedbure  ; economical  in  materials  and  labour.  Rejecting 


heavy  Gornices,  architraves,  and  lintels,  of  all  kinds,  the 
builders  had  feldom  occafion  to  ufe  Hones  larger  than  a man 
might  carry  on  his  back  up  a ladder  from  fcaffold  to  fcaf- 
fold,  though  they  had  pullies  and  fpoked  wheels  upon  oc- 
cafion. Thus  they  were  readily  enabled  to  raife  up  their  works 
to  an  extraordinary  height  ; in  which  particular  they  appear 
to  have  placed  great  pride  and  emulation.  Hence  the  lofty 
towers  and  fpires,  ambitious  ornaments  that  tyrannize  over 
the  body  of  the  building,  and  claim  attention  at  the  expence 
of  thofe  ufefnl  parts  to  which  they  ought,  but  difdain  to  be 
fnbordinate.  The  churches  were  arched  over  with  groined 
vaulting,  which  threw  the  weight  on  the  fpringing  points  in- 
Head  of  diHributingthe  preffure  equallyalong  the  walls,as  was 
the  cafe  with  the  Roman  plain  vaults  and  ceilings ; the  points 
of  preffure  from  the  vaults  were  oppofed  by  buttreffes,  and 
the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  walls  were  thin,  and  occupied 
with  windows ; in  thisrefpeftagain  differingfrom  Roman  con- 
ftmcftion  where  the  walls  areof  uniformthicknefsintheirw’hole 
extent,  without  apparent  buttreffes.  The  vaulting  was  inge- 
nioufly  compofed  of  a flceleton  of  hewn  Hone,  and  the  interf- 
tices  filled  in  with  lighter  materials.  Thus  Mr.  Price  re- 
marks, in  his  Obfei'vations  on  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Salifljury,  that  “ the  groins  and  principal  ribs  are  of  Chil- 
mark  Hone,  but  the  fhell  or  vaulting  between  them  is  of 
hewn  Hone  and  chalk  mixed,  on  top  of  which  is  laid  a coat 
of  mortar  and  rubble,  of  a confidence  probably  ground  in. 
a kind  of  mill  and  poured  on  hot  while  the  lime  was  bub- 
bling, becaufe  by  this  the  whole  is  fo  cemented  together  as 
to  become  all  of  one  entire  fubilance.  This  compofition  is 
very  remarkable,  fomewhat  refembling  the  pumice  Hone, 
being  porous  and  light,  by  which  it  contributes  prodigioufly 
to  the  Hrength  of  the  whole,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
leaft  in  weight  of  any  contrivance  that  perhaps  was  ever 
ufed.” 

The  machine  of  a Gothic  edifice,  confiding  fo  effentially 
of  vaults  and  arches,  required  great  contrivance  in  balancing 
and  fuHaining  their  preffures  ; this  was  effedled  by  means 
bold,  ingenious,  but  fometimes  prefumptuoufly  infufficient. 
The  genius  of  thefe  architedfs  had  a tindlure  of  extrava- 
gance which  led  them  to  facrifice  always  the  apparent,  and 
too  often  the  real  folidity  of  their  buildings  to  thofe  pidlu- 
refque  and  marvellous  effefts  which  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion of  every  one,  but  offend  the  judgment  of  the  connoif- 
feur.  Accordingly  thefe  edifices  muH  not  expedl  to  rival 
the  duration  of  the  immortal  conHrudlions  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

The  pendants  from  the  vaults  are  among  the  moft  pleaf- 
ing  and  innocent  of  the  plays  of  ingenious  conHrudlion  in 
the  Gothic  Hyle;  but  the  attempt  to  fubditute  weight  to 
butment,  generally  obffrved  in  the  middle  aifle  pillars  of 
cathedrals,  fupporting  unafiiHed  the  preffure  of  the  fide 
vaulting,  is  a ferious  defedl,  which  threatens  the  ruin  of 
thefe  venerable  piles.  On  this  account  fir  ChriHopher 
Wren  obferves,  that  almoH  all  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Gothic  form  are  weak  and  defedlive  in  the  poife  of  the 
aifles.  As  for  the  vaults  of  the  nave,  they  are  on  both 
fides  equally  fupported,  and  propped  up  from  fpreading  by 
the  bows  or  flying  buttreffes  which  rife  from  the  outward 
walls  of  the  aifle.  But  for  the  vaults  of  the  aifles  they  are  ^ 
indeed  fupported  on  the  outfide  by  the  buttreffes,  but  in- 
wardly they  have  no  other  Hay  but  the  pillars  themfelves, 
which,  as  they  are  ufually  proportioned,  if  they  flood  alone 
without  the  weight  above  could  not  refid  the  fpreading  of 
the  aifle  one  minute : true  indeed  the  great  load  above  of  the 
walls  and  vaulting  of  the  nave  fhould  feem  to  confine  the 
pillars  in  their  perpendicular  ftation,  that  there  fliould  be 
«o  need  of  butment  inward  j but  experience  hath  fhewn 
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the  contrary,  and  there  is  fcarce  any  Gothic  cathedral  that 
I have  feen  at  home  or  abroad,  wherein  I have  not  ob- 
ferved  the  pillars  to  yield  and  bend  inwards  from  the  weight 
of  the  vault  of  the  aide.” 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  method  puVfued  in  erefting 
thefe  buildings  was  to  infert  the  fpringing  Hones  as  the  work 
proceeded,  but  to  leave  the  vaults  to  be  turned  after  the 
walls  were  carried  up  to  their  full  height  and  the  whole 
roofed  in. 

The  pointed  arch  has  feveral  advantages  over  arches 
formed  by  one  fegment  of  a circle  ; particularly,  as  applied 
to  vaults,  it  will  rife  with  little  centering,  requires  lighter 
vouffoirs,  and  lefs  hutment.  The  Gothic  architects  feem 
to  have  perpetually  calculated  the  minimum  of  neceffary 
reliftance  and  folidity,  and  they  difplayed  confiderable  flvill 
in  aggravating  the  appearance- of  boldnefs  by  the  choice  of 
materials ; we  have  already  feen  the  light  compolition  of 
their  vaults,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  frequently  ufed  Pur- 
bec  marble,  a very  hard  and  ftrong  Hone  for  the  flender  fliafts 
which  had  to  fupport  great  weights.  The  roofs  of  Gothic 
buildings  are  very  high  pitched,  a form  more  of  choice  than 
neceflity,  rather  adopted  in  compliance  with  their  pointed 
and  pyramidal  ftyle  of  ai'chitedlure,  than  neceffitated  by  the 
climate,  as  they  are  generally  covered  with  lead.  Thefe 
roofs  are  therefore  faulty  in  burdening  the  walls  with  an 
unneceffary  load  of  lead  and  timber,  and  they  are  alfo  defi- 
cient in  conftruftion  by  the  omiffion  of  tye  beams  to  coun- 
teraft  their  tendency  to  fpread  and  thruft  out  the  walls. 

Modern  architecture,  though  it  has  adopted  its  deco- 
rations from  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity, 
has  Hill  retained  confiderable  traces  of  the  Gothic  ftyle. 
Thefe  may  be  obferved  in  the  affeCtation  of  height,  in  the 
oftentatious  ornaments  of  domes  and  fteeples,  and  in  the 
fondnefs  for  complicated  forms  of  plans  and  multiplicity  of 
parts  ; and  accordingly  the  conftruCtion  alfo  is  a medium 
between  Gothic  temerity  and  Roman  prudence  ; the  ba- 
lancing of  arches  and  vaults  Hill  exercifcd  the  fleill  of  the  ar- 
chitects ; the  domes  of  St.  Peter’s,  of  the  Vatican,  and  St. 
Paul’s  of  London,  illuftrate  the  ingenuity  and  mathematical 
fcience  of  their  authors,  but  we  no  longer  find  apparent  fo- 
lidity rejected,  or  real  folidity  facrificed.  We  have  feldom 
the  grand  conftruCtions  in  hewn  ftone  of  the  Greeks,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  economical  building  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitects, nor  the  cementitious  walls  of  the  Romans. 

Scone,  brick,  timber,  and  metal,  are  our  materials. 
Stone  is  ufed  rough  in  ruftic  buildings,  either  dry  or  in 
mortar ; but  the  ftone  employed  in  more  finiflied  edifices, 
either  as  facing  to  brickwork,  or,  where  tlie  material  is 
plentiful,  in  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  walling,  is  ufed  in 
blocks  of  moderate  fize,  fquared  and  laid  in  mortar,  and 
bonded  with  akernate  courfes ; modern  architects,  and  par- 
ticularly the  French,  have  fliewn  much  ingenuity  in  the 
mafonry  of  arches  and  coves  and  plat-bands.  Iron  is  ufed 
plentifully  both  for  cramping  Hones  together  and  in  liga- 
tures to  entire  walls : thus  all  confiderable  domes  are 
Hrengthened  and  fecured  from  fpi-eading  by  Hrong  chains 
furrounding  them  ; and  lead  is  continually  employed  in  large 
quantities  on  roofs.  Timber  is  ufed  in  all  edifices  to  form 
roofs  and  floors,  and  to  bind  and  Hrengthen  the  walls  and 
foundations  ; and  many  buildings  are  ereCted  entirely  with 
this  material.  Carpentry  is  the  art  in  which  modern  work- 
men chiefly  excel. 

The  buildings  of  this  country  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  following  claffes : rough  Hone,  like  the  common 
houfes  of  the  rocky  diHriCfs,  which  are  either  worked  dry 
or  with  mortar ; hewn  Hone,  as  the  buildings  of  Bath ; 
brick  and  Hone  mixed,  in  which,  as  they  are  always  remote 


from  quarries  of  Hone,  that  material  is  i!ie  moH  expenfive, 
and  therefore  employed  in  the  ornamental  parts,  as  cornices, 
plat-bands,  window  fills,  and  all  the  members  of  archi- 
tecture, and  fometimes  applied  as  a facing  to  the  brick  wall; 
in  this  manner  are  all  the  buildings  of  London  ; and,  laHly, 
timber,  which  was  formerly  the  moH  common  of  all,  and  is 
Hill  a very  confiderable  clafs  ; fuch  are  all  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  out  of  the  rocky  diHriCts,  and  many  farm  houfes 
and  confiderable  dwellings.  Thefe  are  formed  of  a fiame  of 
timber-work,  which  in  the  better  fort  of  houfes  has  its  in- 
terHices  filli  d in  with  brick-work,  and  is  called  brick  nog- 
ging,  or  brick  and  Hud,  and  then  lathed  over  and  plaHered,  or 
rough-cafl,  or  Huccoed,  or  fometimes  boarded  ; the  poorer 
fort,  however,  are  covered  with  reeds  and  clay.  Englifh 
buildings  are  roofed  with  reed  and  thatch,  which  was  formerly 
the  moH  general  mode,  and  is  Hill  very  prevalent  in  the  coun- 
try ; alfo  with  tiles,  flate,  lead  and  copper.  Slates  are  ufed 
conHantly  in  the  Hone  counties,  and  brought  thence  to  other 
parts,  as  a light,  durable,  and  handfome  covering.  Tiles  are 
the  manufacture  of  the  brick  diltriCls,  and  ufed  there.  Lead 
and  copper,  as  the  moH  expenfive  materials,  are  feldom  em- 
ployed to  cover  entire  roofs,  but  chiefly  for  gutters  and 
platforms. 

Our  buildings  may  juHly  claim  the  merit  of  lightnefs  in 
conHruClion,  economy  of  labour  and  materials,  and  conve- 
nient diHribution.  Their  real  and  evident  defeCl  is  the 
want  of  folidity  ; this  is  in  great  meafure  to  be^attributed 
to  the  bad  quality  of  the  cements,  which  are  compofed  with 
fuch  difgraceful  careleffnefs  and  ignorant  halle  by  the  work- 
men. Our  bricks,  too,  which  are  made  on  the  principle 
w’hich  pervades  all  our  manufaClures  of  facrificing  every 
thing  to  quantity  and  cheapnefs,  are  neither  tempered  nor 
burnt  fufficiently.  In  the  arts  of  carpentry  and  joinery  our 
workmen  are  peculiarly  eminent,  both  in  the  bold  and  fldlful 
conHruClion  of  roofs  and  bridges,  and  in  neat  and  accurate 
internal  finifliing. 

As  the  buildings  of  London  are  regulated  by  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Building  A8,  “ an  aft  for  the  further 
and  better  regulation  of  buildings  and  party  walls,  and  for  the 
more  effeftual  preventing  mifchiefs  by  fire,  within  the  cities 
of  London  and  WeHminHer  and  the  liberties  thereof,  and 
other  the  parilhes,  precinfts,  and  places  within  the  weekly 
bills  of  mortality,  the  pariflies  of  St.  Mary-le-bone,  Padding- 
ton, St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Luke  at  Chelfea,”  which  repeals 
and  amends  feveral  former  afts  for  the  fame  purpofe,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a brief  abllraft  of  part  of  it.  This  aft,  pafled 
in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majeHy,  A.D. 
1774,  begins  by  dividing  all  buildings  into  feven  rates  or 
claffes,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubjefting  them  to  various  regu- 
lations refpefting  the  thicknefs  of  their  walls.  Cap.  2.  The 
f.rjl  rate  comprehends  churclies  and  ail  places  of  public  wor- 
ihip,  all  buildings  for  brewing,  diHilling,  foap  making, 
melting  of  tallow,  dying,  boiling  of  turpentine,  calling 
brafs  or  iron,  refining  fugar,  and  glafs  making,  of  whatever 
dimenfions  thefe  buildings  may  be,  and  alfo  every  ware- 
houfe,  and  other  buildings  wliatfoever,  not  being  a dwelling- 
houfe,  which  exceeds  three  clear  Hories  above  ground,  cx- 
clufive  of  the  rooms  in  the  roof,  or  which  is  of  the  height 
of  31  feet  above  the  pavement  cf  the  Hreet  to  the  top  of 
the  coping  ; and  every  dwelling-houfe,  wdiith  with  its  offices 
connefted  otherwife  than  by  a fence  wall,  or  open  palTage, 
exceeds  when  finiflied  the  value  of  850I.,  or  covers  more 
than  nine  fquares  of  building  on  the  ground  floor,  (each 
fquare  containing  100  fuperficial  feet).  The  regulations  for 
thefe  are,  cap.  3 and  4,  that  all  the  external  ivalls  fliall  be 
built,  at  the  foundation,  of  the  thicknefs  of  two  bricks  and 
a half,  or  21^  inches,  thence  to  diminifli  gradually  2| 
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inc’ics  on  each  fide  to  the  top  of  the  footing,  which  is  to  be 
nine  indies  high,  and  two  inches  below  the  furface  of  the 
paving  or  flooring  of  the  cellar  ftor)’- ; thence,  the  wall  is  to 
be  carried  up  two  bricks,  or  17 1 inches  in  thickiiefs  to  the 
under  flde  of  the  one  pair  of  flairs  floor,  and  thence,  in  the 
thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  a half,  or  13  inches,  up  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  plate  under  the  roof  or  gutter  ; and  thence, 
the  parapet  is  to  be  built  in  the  thicknefs  of  one  brick,  or 
8^  inches,  with  the  exception  of  fuch  parts  of  the  wall  as 
fhall  be  wholly  of  flone,  which  may  be  of  the  thicknefs  of 
.14  inches  below  the  ground  floor,  and  nine  inches  above. 
The  party  ivalls  of  the  fame  buildings  arc  to  be  built  at  the 
foundation  three  bricks  and  a half,  or  two  feet  fix  inches  and 
a half  in  thicknefs  ; thence  to  diminifli  gradually  4^  inches 
on  each  fide  to  the  top  of  the  footing,  which  mull  be  one 
■foot  high,  and  two  inches  below  thfe  cellar  floor ; thence, 
ithe  wall  is  to  be  built  in  the  thicknefs  of  two  bricks  and  a 
half,  or  one  foot  nine  inches  and  a half  up  to  the  underfide 
of  the  ground  floor ; and  thence  in  the  thicknefs  of  two 
bricks,  or  175  inches,  up  to  the  under  fide  of  the  floor  of  the 
rooms  (if  any)  in  the  roof  of  the  highefl;  building  adjoining 
to  fuch  party  wall ; and  thence  of  the  thicknefs  of  one  brick 
and  a half  in  length,  or  13  inches,  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Cap.  5.  defines  the  fecond  rate  oi  hwWhmgs,  which  confifts 
.of  every  warehoufe,  liable,  or  other  building,  not  being  a 
dwelling-houfe,  that  exceeds  two  clear  ftories,  and  does  not 
contain  more  than  three  clear  ftories  above  ground,  or  which 
is  of  the  height  of  22  feet  and  under  31  feet  from  the  pave- 
.ment  to  the  top  of  the  coping  ; and  alfo  every  dwelling-houfe 
which  with  its  offices  exceeds  the  value  of  300I.,  and  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  850I.,  or  which  covers  more  than 
five,  and  lefs  than  nine  fquares  of  building.  Cap.  6 and  7. 
The  external  'walls  of  the  fecond  rate  are  to  be  built  at  the 
foundation  in  two  bricks  thick,  and  diminifli  regularly  zf 
inches  on  each  fide  to  the  top  of  the  footing,  which  mull  be 
nine  inches  high  ; thence  to  be  carried  up  in  one  brick  and  a 
.half  thick  to  the  under  fide  of  the  one  pair  of  Hairs  floor;  and 
thence  to  the  under  fide  of  the  coping  of  the  parapet  in  the 
thicknefs  of  one  brick  ; Hone  work  excepted,  which  may 
be  of  the  thicknefs  of  nine  inches  above  the  ground  floor. 
The  party  walls  are  to  be  three  bricks  and  a half  at  the 
foundation,  diminifliing  4^  inches  on  each  fide  to  the  top 
. of  the  footing,  which  is  to  be  nine  inches  high  ; thence, 
the  wall  muft  be  two  bricks  and  a half  thick  up  to  the  un- 
der fide  of  the  ground  floor  ; thence,  two  bricks  thick  Up  to 
the  under  fide  of  the  floor  of  the  two  pair  of  flairs  ftory  ; and 
thence,  of  the  thicknefs  of  one  brick  and  a half  to  the  top 
of  the  wall. 

Cap.  8.  The  third  rate  of  building  is  defined  to  include 
every  warelioufe,  liable,  and  other  building,  not  being  a 
dwelling-houfe,  which  exceeds  one  clear  ftory,  or  does  not 
contain  two  clear  ftories  above  ground,  or  which  is  above 
13  feet,  and  lefs  than  22  feet  in  height  from  the  pavement 
to  the  top  of  the  coping,  and  alfo  every  dwelling-houfe, 
wliich  with  its  offices  exceeds  the  value  of  150I.,  and  does 
not  amount  to  300I.,  or  which  covers  more  than  three  and 
a half  and  lefs  than  nine  fquares  of  building.  Cap.  9 and 
The  external  walls  of  fuch  buildings  are  to  be  two 
bricks  thick  at  the  foundation,  and  to  diminifli  2 J inches  on 
each  fide  to  the  top  of  the  footing,  which  muft  be  fix  inches 
high ; thence,  the  wall  is  to  be  carried  up  one  brick  and  a 
half  thick  to  the  under  fide  of  the  ground  floor,  and  thence, 
pne  brick  in  thicknefs  to  the  coping  of  the  parapet.  The 
party  walls  are  to  be  three  bricks  thick  at  the  foundation, 
dirninilhing  4-^  inches  on  each  fide  to  the  top  of  the  footing, 
which  is  to  be  nine  inches  high,  and  thence,  to  be  built 
two  bricks  in  thicknefs  to  , the  under  fide  of  the  ground  floor, 
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and  thence,  one  brick  and  a half  thick  to  tlie  top  of  fuch 
wall. 

Cap.  1 1.  The  fourth  rate  of  building  which  is  defined  to 
include  every  warehoufe,  liable,  or  other  building,  not  be- 
ing a dwelling-houfe,  wliich  does  not  exceed  one  clear  ftory 
above  ground,  or  the  height  of  13  feet  from  the  pavement ; 
and  every  dwelling-houfe  which  with  its  offices  does  not 
exceed  the  value  of  ijoL,  or  three  fquares  and  a half  of 
building.  Cap.  12  and  13.  The  external  walls  of  this  rate 
are  to  be  finiilar  to  thofe  of  the  third  rate.  The  party  walls 
mull  be  two  bricks  thick  at  the  foundation,  diminifliing  2^ 
inches  on  each  fide  to  the  top  of  the  footing,  which  mull 
be  nine  inches  high  ; thence,  to  be  carried  up  in  one  brick 
and  a half  thick  to  the  under  fide  of  the  ground  floor ; and 
thence,  one  brick  in  thicknefs  to  the  top  of  fuch  v'all. 

Cap.  18.  Every  building  except  fuch  as  are  particularly 
included  in  the  firft  or  feventli  rates,  which  is  at  the  diftance 
of  four  feet  and  not  eight  feet  from  any  public  road,  and 
which  is  detached  from  any  building  nut  in  the  fame  poflef- 
fion,  1 6 feet  and  lefs  than  30  feet,  is  declared  to  be  of  the 
fifth  rate,  and  may  be  built  of  any  dimenfions  whatever. 

Cap.  19.  The Jixth  rate  only  differs  from  the  fifth  in  de- 
manding, that  fuch  buildings  may  be  eight  feet  diftant  from 
the  ftreet  or  road,  and  detached  30  feet  from  other  build- 
ings ; and  this  rate  m.ay  be  built  of  any  dimenfions,  and  with 
any  materials  whatever. 

Cap.  20.  Every  crane-houfe  on  any  wharf  or  quay,  and 
every  fliamble,  windmill,  or  water-mill,  and  alfo  every  build- 
ing fituated  without  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter, 
and  the  liberties  thereof,  ufed  as  workfliops  for  tanners, 
fellmongers,  glue  makers,  calicoe  printers,  whitilei's,  whit- 
ing makers,  curriers,  buckram  ftiffners,  oil-cloth  painters, 
w'ool  ilaplcrs,  throwfters,  parchment  makers,  is  declared  to 
be  of  the  fevenlh  rate  of  building,  and  may  be  built  of  any 
dimenfions  whatever.  Cap.  21.  Crane-houfes  muft  be  built 
externally  of  ftone,  brick,  flate,  tile,  oak,  elm,  fteel,  iron, 
or  brafs ; and  all  other  buildings  of  the  feventh  clafs  may 
be  eretled  of  any  materials  whatever,  but  muft  not  be  co- 
vered with  pitch,  tar,  or  any  inflammable  compofition. 

Cap.  22.  Every  office  which  ffiall  be  entirely  detached 
from  the  building  to  which  it  belongs,  or  connedled  there- 
with only  by  a fence,  wall,  or  covered  paflage,  open  on  one 
or  both  fides,  fliall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  rate  or  clafs  of 
building  fuch  office  would  be  of,  if  it  did  not  appertain  to 
any  other  building. 

Cap.  14.  The  materials  of  party  wmlls  are  to  be  brick  or 
ftone,  and  no  timber  to  be  ufed  in  them,  except  fuch  as  is 
neceffary  for  planking,  bridging,  or  piling  the  foundation  ; 
and  cap.  27.  for  templets,  chains  and  bond,  and  alfo  the 
ends  of  girders,  beams,  purlins,  binding  and  trimming  joifts, 
or  other  principal  timbers,  obferving  always  to  leave  8-5 
inches  of  folid  brick  work  between  the  ends  and  fides  of 
fuch  timbers  and  the  timbers  of  adjoining  buildings.  Cap. 
26.  Party  walls  are  to  be  carried  up  one  foot  fix  inches 
above  the  roof  of  the  higheft  adjoining  building,  which 
ffiall  gable  againft  them  ; and  to  be  one  foot  above  the  jut- 
ters.  Cap.  29.  Chimnies  built  in  party  walls  are  fubjedl  to 
the  following  regulations  : the  back  of  the  chimney  from 
the  hearth,  to  i 2 inches  above  the  mantle,  is  to  be  built  in 
13  inches  thick  in  the  bafem.ent  ftory,  and  8^  inches  thick 
in  the  upper  ftories  ; and  in  thofe  cafes  where  chimnies  are 
built  back  to  back  on  each  fide  of  a party  w'all,  the  entire 
thicknefs  of  the  backs  is  to  be,  in  firft  rate  houfes,  eighteen 
inches  in  the  cellar  ftory,  and  thirteen  inches  in  the  upper 
ftories, and  in  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  rates,  the  thicknefs 
in  the  cellar  ftory  is  to  be  thirteen  inches,  and  eight  inches 
and  a half  in  the  upper  ftories. 
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Cap.  38.  Every  owner  of  any  building  within  the  limits 
of  this  a6l,  who  may  think  it  necelfary  to  repair  or  rebuild 
the  party  wall  between  his  and  the  adjoining  premifes,  is  to 
give  three  months  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  of  the  ad- 
joining building,  appointing  a furvey  to  be  made  of  the  faid 
wall,  and  naming  two  furveyors  or  able  workmen  on  his 
part,  and  requiring  the  other  party  alfo  to  name  two  fur- 
veyors to  meet  at  an  appointed  place,  to  view  and  certify 
the  ftate  of  the  wall.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
premifes  fliall  negledt  to  appoint  two  furveyors  on  his  part, 
accor'ding  to  notice,  then  the  two  furveyors  firft  named,  to- 
gether with  two  other  furveyors,  to  be  named  by  the  party 
giving  notice,  may,  within  fix  days  after  the  time  appoint- 
ed in  the  notice,  view  the  party  wall,  and  certify  in  writing 
under  their  hands  to  the  court  of  mayor  and  aldermen,  or  to 
the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  their  next  quarter  or  general  fef- 
lions  as  the  cafe  may  be,  the  condition  of  the  party  wall, 
and  whether  the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  ought  to  be  re- 
paired or  pulled  down  and  rebuilt;  and,  in  cafe  the  major 
part  of  the  furveyors  appointed  fliall  not,  within  the  fpace 
of  a month  from  the  appointment,  fign  the  certificate,  then 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  juftices  of  the 
peace  for  London  or  Weftminfter,  or  the  county  of  Middle- 
. fex  or  Surry,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  to  appoint  one  other  fur- 
veyor  to  be  added  to  the  furveyors  before  appointed,  all  or 
the  major  part  of  wdiom  are  to  meet,  and  view  the  party 
wall;  and  in  cafe  the  major  part  of  them  fhall  certify  the  wall 
to  be  decayed  or  ruinous,  and  not  fufficiently  fecure  from 
fire,  then,  within  three  days  from  the  making  fuch  certifi- 
cate, a copy  of  it  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the  ad- 
joining building,  or  affixed  to  the  door  if  it  is  unoccupied, 
and  alfo  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the  city,  coun- 
ty, or  liberty,  where  fucli  wall  is  fitiiate;  and  the  laft  men- 
tioned owners  may  appeal  from  the  certificate  to  the  next 
general  or  quarter  feffions,  when  the  juftices  are  to  fummon 
before  them  one  or  more  of  the  furveyors,  and  examine  the 
matter  upon  oath,  and  thereupon  make  i^uch  orders  as  they 
think  juft. 

Cap.  41.  The  perfon  at  whofe  expence  a party  wall  is 
built,  fhall  be  reimburfed  by  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  pre- 
mifes who  makes  ufe  of  the  wall,  a part  of  the  expence  in 
the  following  proportion.  If  the  adjoining  building  be  of 
the  fame,  or  a fuperior  clafs  to  the  building  belonging  to 
the  perfon  at  vsdiofe  expence  the  party  wall  was  conftrudted, 
the  owner  of  fuch  adjoining  building  fhall  pay  one  moiety  of 
the  expence  of  fo  much  of  the  party  wall  as  he  fliall  make 
ufe  of:  but  if  the  adjoining  building  be  of  an  inferior 
rate,  the  owner  fhall  pay  a fum  equal  to  a moiety  of  the  ex- 
pence of  building  a party  wall,  as  required  by  the  aft  for 
fuch  clafs  of  building. 

Cap.  46.  Door  and  window  frames  are  to  be  fet  in  re- 
veals and  receffes,  at  leaft  four  inches  from  the  front  of  the 
building,  except  the  door  cafes  of  warehoufes.  Cap.  48. 
Every  coping,  cornice,  fafeia,  window  dreffing,  portico, 
balcony,  balluftrade,  or  other  external  decoration,  or  pro- 
jeftion  whatever,  is  required  to  be  made  externally  of  brick, 
ftone,  burnt  clay,  or  artificial  ftone,  ftucco,  lead,  or  iron, 
except  the  cornices  and  dreffings  to  fliop  windows,  or  the 
covered  ways  to  any  building.  No  water  is  to  be  fuffered 
to  drip  next  to  any  public  way  from  the  roof  of  any  build- 
ing, except  from  the  roofs  of  porticos  or  other  entrances, 
but  to  be  conveyed  by  metal  pipes,  or  wooden,  trunks,  or 
brick  or  ftone  funnels  into  drains  or  refervoirs. 

Cap.  49.  No  bow  window  or  other  projeffion  fhall  be 
built  next  to  any  public  ftreet,  10  as  to  extend  beyond  the 
general  line  of  the  fronts  of  the  houfes  in  the  faid  ftreets, 
except  fuch  projeffions  as  are  necelfary  for  copings,  cor- 


nices, facias,  door  and  window  drefiings,  or  for  open  por- 
ticos, fteps,  or  iron  pallifades ; and  alfo.  except  fhop  win- 
dows, which  are  allowed  in  ftreets  30  feet  wide  or  more,  to 
projeft  ten  inches  from  the  line  of  building,  and  five  inches 
in  ftreets  of  lefs  width. 

Cap.  53.  No  flack  of  warehoufes  fliall  contain  more  than 
35  fquares  of  building  on  tlie  ground  plan,  except  fuch 
warehoufes  are  divided  by  one  or  more  party  walls  into  di- 
vifions  of  not  more  than  35  fquares  each,  and  any  commu- 
nications made  through  the  party  walls  are  to  have  door 
cafes  and  fills  of  ftone,  and  iron  doors.  Stables  ar-.  only  to 
contain  25  fquares  in  one  divifion,  with  the  fame  regula- 
tions. 

Cap.  55.  If  any  building  of  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  or 
fourth  rates,  (except  the  inns  of  court  or  chancery,  the 
royal  exchange,  companies’  halls,  and  except  warelioufes 
and  dwelling  houfes,  let  at  a rack  rent  for  not  more  than  25 
pounds  by  the  year)  fliall  be  converted  into  two  or  more 
dwelling  houfes,  work-fhops,  ftables,  or  other  buildings  which 
fhall  be  in  diftinft  tenures  on  the  ground  floor,  then  each  fuch 
tenement  fhall  be  confidered  as  a feparate  building,  and  be 
divided  by  party  walls. 

Cap.  59.  No  iron,  tin,  copper,  or  other  pipe  or  funnel 
for  conveying  fmoke  or  fteam,  is  allowed  to  be  in  front  of 
any  building  next  to  a public  ftreet,  nor  in  the  infide  of  any 
building  nearer  than  14  inches,  to  any  timber  or  other  com- 
buftible  material. 

Cap.  62.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex,  Surry,  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
tower  of  London,  are  empowered  to  appoint  furveyors  to 
fee  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  adl  properly  complied 
with  : and  cap.  63.  before  any  building  is  begun  to  be  erect- 
ed, the  mailer  workman  is  bound  to  give  24  hours  notice 
thereof  to  the  furveyor  of  the  diftridl,  in  which  the  building 
is,  v'ho  is  to  attend  and  view  the  building,  and  enforce  the 
obfervance  of  the  adl.  Tlie  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  builder  to 
the  furveyor  are,  for  a building  of  the  firft  rate  3I.  los., 
and  for  an  alteration  or  addition  to  the  fame  il.  15s. ; for  a 
building  of  the  fecond  rate  3I.  3s.,  and  for  an  alteration  il. 
los. ; for  the  third  rate  2I.  los.,  and  ll.  5s. ; and  for  the 
fourth  rate  il.  is.  and  15  fhillings. 

Building,  Ship.  See  Ship. 

BUILT,  in  Sea  Language^  is  an  epithet  applied  to  fliips, 
denoting  their  peculiar  form  and  llrudlure,  and  diftinguifti' 
ing  fome  from  others  of  a different  clafs  or  nation.  Thus 
we  ufe  frigate-^«i//,  galley-^i^V/,  &c.  Englifh-^ai//,  French- 
built,  &c. 

BUILTH,  or  Buallt,  in  Geography,  is  a market  town 
of  Brecknockfhire,  Wales,  finely  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Wye,  over  which  there  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge. 
According  to  fome  antiquaries,  here  was  the  Roman  llation 
which  Ptolemy  calls  Biilleum  Silurum.  Several  intrench- 
ments  are  ttill  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
fome  Roman  bricks,  inferibed  LEG:  II.  have  been  found 
here.  The  Chronicle  of  Caradoc  relates,  that  the  Danes, 
in  893,  who  had  been  vanquilhed  and  harrafted  by  Alfred, 
fled  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  among  other  devafta- 
tions,  nearly  demoliflied  the  town  of  Builth.  It  was,  how- 
ever, again  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  a ftrong  caftle,  and  again 
fuffered  nearly  a fimllar  fate,  in  1217,  by  Rcyuald  de  Brufe, 
who  then  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth, 
and  united  with  Henry  III.  In  1221  he  was  befieged  in  this 
furtrefs  by  a party  of  Wellh  lords;  but  Henry,  to  whom  he 
had  remained  conftant,  came  with  an  army  and  raifed  the 
liege.  About  J2j6,  we  find  this  fortrefs  in  the  poffefiion  of 
Rhys  Fychan,  whom  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  defeated  and 
6 forced 
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forced  out  of  Bullth.  In  various  other  wars  between  the 
Englifli  and  AVelfh,  this  place  was  alternately  occupied  by 
the  conquering  power,  and  in  each  conflidl  experienced  fome 
damages. 

This  town  is  fingularly  built  on  two  parallel  terraces,  and 
forms  two  ftreets  on  the  fide  of  a fteep  declivity.  The  upper 
ftreet  is  clean  and  refpedlable,  but  the  lower,  and  more 
populous  llreet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  is  narrow,  and 
moft  of  the  houfes  have  a poor  and  mean  appearance. 
Builth,  from  its  contiguity  to  Herefordihire,  and  from  the 
combined  attraftions  of  its  falubrious  air,  grand  andintereft- 
ing  fcenery,  and  the  quality  of  its  waters,  is  much  reforted  to 
by  ftrangers.  It  is  provided  with  two  weekly  markets,  and 
three  fairs  annually.  Builth  is  171  miles  N.W.  from  Lon- 
don, 15  from  Brecknock,  and  contains  994  houfes,  and  5 159 
inhabitants. 

About  one  mile  N.W.  of  Builth  is  a celebrated  mineral 
fpring,  called  The  Park  wells  ; and  about  feven  miles  N.E. 
are  Llandrindod  wells,  confifting  of  three  fprings.  Thefe 
waters  are  efteemed  of  highly  medicinal  qualities,  and  are 
recommended  by  the  faculty  in  many  diforders  of  the  human 
frame.  Dr.  Lindon  has  written  a treatife  on  their  peculiar 
properties.  Thefe  wells  are  fituated  on  a common,  on  which 
are  a few  fcattered  houfes,  and  a large  building  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  thofe  who  viht  them.  The  wells  of  Llan- 
wrthyd,  which  are  fimilar  in  quality  to  fome  of  thofe  of 
Llandrindod,  lie  on  the  other  fide,  at  no  great  diftance  from 
Builth.  Malkin’s  Tour  in  South  Wales,  qto.  1804  .Evans’s 
Cambrian  Itinerary,  8vo.  iSoi. 

BUINAHA  Point,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland, 
being  the  fouthern  point  of  the  entrance  into  Newport  01- 
Clew  bay,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  Near  it  are  lome  rocks 
and  a ledge  which  require  the  attention  of  mariners.  In 
fome  nautical  books  it  is  called  Rulnaha.  W.  long.  9'’  45'. 
N.  lat.  53^  46'.  M'Kenzie.  Keaufort. 

BUINSK,  a town  and  diftricl  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Simbirflc,  feated  on  the  river  Sviaga ; 36  miles 
N.N.W,  of  Simbirllc. 

BUIS,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dr6me,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Nyons, 
z\  leagues  S.E.  of  it,  and  feated  on  the  Oreze.  The  town 
contains  2215,  and  the  canton  8932  inhabitants ; the  ter- 
ritory comprehends  325  kiliometres  and  24  communes. 
The  diftrift  called  Buis,  before  the  revolution,  was  a terri- 
tory of  Dauphiny,  fmall  and  mountainous,  but  moderately 
fertile. 

BUISKOI,  a town  of  Siberia,  64  miles  S.E.  of  Nert- 
fhinflc. 

BUITRAGA,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
feated  on  a rock,  which  is  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature. 

BUKANS.  See  Bugganz. 

BUKARI.  See  Buccari. 

BUKI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiov,  44 
miles  fouth  of  Bialacerkiew.  N.  lat.  49°  25'.  E.  long. 
30"  28'. 

BUKO,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ancient  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg,  called  Wrw  Buko^  by  way  of  diftindrion 
fsom.  Old  Buko,  a neighbouring  church  village. 

BUKOVITZE,  a town  of  Croatia;  14  miles  S.E.  of 
Carlftadt  or  Carlowitz. 

BUKTARMINSKOI,  Mountain,  a branch  of  the 
Altay  mountains  of  Ruflia,  which  commences  in  the  fuperior 
region  of  the  river  Buktarma,  at  the  frontier  heights  between 
the  Chinefe  and  the  Ruffian  empires,  declines  from  the  fouth 
towards  the  north  and  weft,  and  accompanies  the  fore-men- 
tioned ftream,  on  both  its  lides,  till  its  confluence  with  the 


Irtifti;  It  reaches  to  eaft  and  north-eaft  aa  far  as  the  moun* 
tains  that  run  along  the  Kokufan,  and  towards  the  north  up 
to  thofe  that  follow  the  courfe  of  the  Ulba.  From  the 
Binllcoi  fnow  mountains  up  to  the  head  of  the  Uiman,  which 
falls  into  the  Kokufan,  it  forms  a lofty  ridge,  rifing  almoft 
througiiout  in  high  fummits  of  fnow,  and  on  this  fide  extends 
its  greateft  height  to  the  fource  ojF  the  laft-mentioned  river. 
This  huge  mountain,  as  yet  little  known,  and  partly  inac- 
ceflible,  conlifts,  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  in  its  higheft 
points,  of  v'arious  kinds  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  flint 
breccia.  But  in  its  chalms,  and  particularly  towards  the 
fliore  of  the  main  or  moft  confiderable  rivers,  different  forts 
of  fchiftus,  chalk-ftone,  marl,  breccia,  and  fand-ftone  are 
frequently  met  wdth.  Jafper  is  found  in  abundance,  with 
porphyry  and  trapp,  in  the  fuperior  regions.  Of  the  chalk- 
mountains  feen  in  the  lower  confines  of  the  Buktarma,  fome 
are  very  craggy,  and  have  a number  of  caverns.  In  thefe 
mountains  there  has  hitherto  been  explored  but  one  mine, 
the  Buktarminflioi,  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs.  See  Al- 
tai. 

BUKUKUNSKOI  Kamen,  a fortrefs  of  Siberia;  120 
miles  S.W.  of  Disroninflc. 

BUKUtTENICK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Lublin. 

BUL,  in  the  Hebrew  Calendar,  the  eighth  m.onth  of  the 
ecclefiaftical,  and  fecond  of  the  civil  year,  fince  called 
MarJIoevan ; it  anfwers  to  our  Odlober,  and  has  nine  and 
twenty  days. 

Bul,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of  the  Englifli  names  for  the 
common  flounder. 

BULAC,  in  Geography.  See  Boulac. 

BUL  ACAN,  a fmall  province  of  the  ifland  of  La9on,  or 
Manilla,  lying  between  Panpanga  and  Tondo,  It  abounds 
in  rice  and  palm-  wine. 

BUL ACH,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Zuric, 
and  a prefefturate  of  the  fame  name,  which  firft  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Zuric,  in  1407.  The  inhabitants  are  Pro- 
teftants;  diftant  8 miles  N.  from  Zuric.  N.  lat.  47^  25. 
E.  long.  8^  27'. 

Bulach,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia, 
and  duchy  of  Wurtemburg.  In  the  annexed  bailiwick  is  a 
mountain,  which  furnifltes  iron  and  copper  ores;  20  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Stuttgart,  and  4 S.W.  of  Calu. 

BULAFO,  a mufical  inftrument,  much  ufed  by  the  Ne- 
groes of  Guinea,  &c.  It  confifts  of  feveral  pipes  made  of 
hard  wood,  fet  in  order ; which  diminifli  by  little  and  little 
in  length,  and  are  tied  together  with  thongs  of  thin  leather 
twifted  about  fmall  round  wands,  put  between  each  of  the 
pipes,  fo  as  to  form  a imall  interftice.  They  play  on  it  with 
flicks,  the  ends  of  tvhich  are  covered  with  leather,  to  make 
the  found  lefs  harfh. 

BULAKUAN,  in  Geography,  a remarkable  caftle  in  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Morbeya, 
in  the  province  of  Duquella.  It  ftands  in  a wild  and  barren 
fpot,  on  the  fummit  of  a commanding  eminence  more  than 
200  feet  high,  and  forms  a pyramid,  with  rounded  angles; 
and  a large  river  runs  beneath  it,  which  from  its  depth  and 
rapidity,  infpires  a kind  of  horror.  This  caftle  was  built  at 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  by  Muley  Abdalmomen,  the 
firft  king  of  the  race  of  Moahedins;  but  many  additions 
were  made  to  it  by  Muley  Abdallah,  fonof  Muley  Iflrmael. 
This  prince  caiifed  fubterraneous  paffages  to  be  dug  at  a 
great  expence  for  procuring  water  from  the  river;  and  in 
order  to  fecure  his  water-carriers  from  the  fire  of  the 
mufleetry,  he  built  conduits,  which  brought  the  waters  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill 
vifible  on  the  road  from  Bulakuan  to  Morocco,  Near  the 
8 caftle 
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vaftle  is  a village,  and  another  before  you  pafs  the  river ; 
each  of  which  contains  about  200  houfes,  or  thatched  huts, 
being  piles  of  rough  hewn  ftone  without  mortar.  Both 
thefe  villages,  inhabited  by  Moors,  are  exempt  from  taxes, 
in  conlideration  of  their  giving  needed  affiftance  in  crolTing 
the  river.  Although  the  caflle  hands  in  a fandy  barren 
fituation,  the  banks  of  the  river  below  it  prefent  to  view  well- 
cultivated  gardens,  with  their  orchards  and  vineyards.  Each 
garden  contains  a windlafs  and  a bucket,  for  fupplying  it 
with  water.  The  only  ferry-boat  for  paffing  the  river  near 
this  caftle,  is  a raft,  compofed,  for  the  occafion,  of  reeds,  to 
which  fleins,  inflated,  with  wind,  are  tied  with  cords,  made  of 
the  palm-leaf.  This  is  fuftained  by  leveral  Moors,  who, 
whilft  they  fwim,  guide  and  fupport  it  by  their  Ihoulders,  in 
fpite  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  On  this  crazy  craft 
ti'avellers  and  their  effects  are  tranfported.  We  learn  from 
Eivy,  that,  during  the  fecond  Punic  war,  v/heii  Hannibal 
went  from  Spain  to  Italy,  a part  of  his  army  paffed  the 
Rhone,  the  Ticino,  and  the  Po,  on  goat-fldns  filled  with  air. 
A kind  of  temporary  bridge  is  conltrudted  for  the  paflage  of 
the  emperor,  confifting  of  two  thick  oiler  cables,  fallened  to 
large  piles  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  Thefe  cables  are 
formed  into  a kind  of  hurdle,  by  palling  through  them  iron 
flakes  about  5 feet  long,  and  laying  upon  it  fods  6 inches 
thick.  Chenier’s  Prefent  State  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 

BULAM,  or  Boolam,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Eague  from  the  continent,  and  about  18  leagues  long,  and 
from  4 to  5 broad.  N.  lat.  11°.  W.  long.  14°  50'.  Some 
have  confideredit  as  one  of  the  BilTago  ifles.  See  Bissagos. 
The  whole  coaft  of  this  ifland  is  deferibed  as  bordered  with 
woods,  beyond  which  the  countiy  is  fingularly  fertile,  rich, 
and  beautiful.  It  was  formerly  uninhabited,  and  cultivated 
by  the  natives  of  the  other  iflands,  who  vifited  it  in  feed-time 
and  harvell,  and  returned  home  for  the  reft  of  the  year.  It 
was  found  to  be  abundantly  produftive  of  rice,  maize,  millet, 
fruits,  and  roots.  The  ground  is  faid  to  rife  imperceptibly 
from  the  fhore  for  the  fpace  of  2 leagues,  thus  exhibiting  a 
moft  agreeable  profpeft.  This  afeent  ferves  as  a bale  to 
higher  mountains,  which  Hand  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland, 
covered  with  fine  wood,  and  feparated  by  beautiful  vallies, 
with  fuch  regularity,  that  nature  would  ieem  to  have  been 
improved  by  art.  This  ifland  was  recommended,  fo  long  ago 
as  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  by  M.  da  la  Bruc, 
to  the  French  government,  as  a fit  place  for  a lettlement ; 
and  the  advice  was  repeated,  in  1767,  by  the  abbe  Demanet. 
However,  during  the  year  1791,  a fociety  was  formed  in 
London  for  eftablifhing  a fettlement  on  fome  eligible  fpoton 
or  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Thofe  who  formed  this  alfocia- 
tion,  allured  by  the  flattering  information  which  they  had 
received  of  the  ifland  of  Bulam,  fixed  on  this  as  the  objedt 
of  their  deftination.  The  fabferibers  were  to  receive  a grant 
of  500  acres  of  land  for  the  firm  of  30I.  and  in  that  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  or  lefs  number  of  acres,  as  far  as 
2000.  In  the  fpace  of  one  month  after  opening  the  fub- 
feription,  poools.  were  paid  into  the  hands  ot  trnftees.  After 
having  encountered  various  difficulties,  the  adventurers  ar- 
rived at  Bulam,  and  immediately  took  pofleffion  of  it  by 
hoifting  the  Britifli  flag.  The  natives  unexpedledly  attacked 
the  new  com.ers;  killed  fome  of  them,  and  obliged  the  others 
to  relinquifli  what  they  had  obtained.  Accordingly,  as  they 
were  thus  compelled  to  abandon  it,  they  fought  for  refuge  in 
a fettlement  belonging  to  the  Portiiguefe,  where  moft  of  the 
Vinfortunate  adventurers  became  viftims  to  the  climate  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Montefiore,  who  was  a principal  agent  in  this 
bufinefs,  defpairing  of  the  colonization  of  Bulam,  embarked 
i'or  Sierra  Leone,  of 'which  he  gives  a very  favourable 
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account.  However,  from  another  account,  compiled  from 
the  records  of  the  Bulam  fociety,  we  are  led  to  eutertaiti  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  the  fituation  and  profpefts  of  this 
colony.  Mr.  Beaver,  who  refided  at  Bulam  as  chief  in  com- 
mand, in  a letter  dated  July  1793,  exprefles  great  confidence 
of  the  final  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking  ; declaring  that,  with 
fufficient  fupport  (not  military;  everything  having  been  faiily 
purchafed,  and  amicably  fettled  with  the  neighbouring  Afri- 
cans) “not  one-tenth  part  of  what  had  been  afforded  to  the 
Sierra  Leone  company,”  he  could,  long  ago,  “ have  added  to 
our  prefent  territories  land  fufficient  to  maintain  500,000 
people,  and  at  veiy  little  cxpence.”  He  concludes  his  letter, 
addreffed  to  the  trullees  ot  the  Bulam  aflbeiation,  with  ob- 
ferving,  “ that  if  the  good  people  of  England  knevv  but  one 
half  ot  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  colonizing  this 
part  of  Africa,  on  an  extcvfive  fcale,  you  might  command 
half  the  money  in  the  kingdom.”  This  officer  refided  at 
Bularn  about  two  years. 

Dr.  Chifliolm,  in  his  “ Effay  on  the  malignant  peftilential 
fever,  &c.”  8vo.  179c,  maintains  that  the  yellow  fever  was 
originally  brought  to  the  Weft  Indies  from  Bulam  in  the  flrip 
Hankey,  on  board  of  which  it  commenced. 

BULARCHUS,  in  Biography,  a Greek  painter,  flou- 
rifiicd  740  years  B.C.  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
introduced  (at  leaft  among  the  Greeks)  different  colours  in 
the  fame  piilure. 

BULARSKAIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siberia,  oa 
the  fonth  ffde  of  the  Irtilh,  oppofite  to  Tobolflc. 

BULATMAI,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Cyprinus, 
the  anal  fin  of  which  contains  eight  rays:  the  fecond  dorfal 
fin  is  large,  and  not  ferrated  : beards  or  cirri  four.  Hablizl. 

Cyprinus  Bulatmai  is  a rare  fifli,  o/the  fizeof  the  common 
carp.  The  colour  is  Heel  blue,  gloffcd  with  gold  above, 
and  filvery,  fliining  with  a golden  line  beneath  ; the  fcales 
are  of  the  middle  fize,  femicirculap,  dillant,  and  imbricated  i 
flefli  white  as  fnow,  and  very  good.  This  inhabits  the 
Caf)  ian  fea. 

BUI.B,  or  Bulbus,  in  Botany,  (3o\ho;,  Gr.  as  it  is  em- 
ployed by  Tiieophraftus,  is  fometimes  the  name  of  a plant 
alffed  to  Scilla  Allium,  and  others  of  the  fame  family,  but 
not  particularly  afeertained  by  modern  botanifts,  and  forhe- 
times  denotes  the  peculiar  kind  of  root  by  which  thofe 
plants  are  diftinguiflied.  In  the  latter  fenfe  ic  was  admitted 
by  Pliny,  and  other  Latin  writers,  and  is  preferved  in  moft 
of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Our  Englifli  gar- 
deners univerfally  fpeak  of  it  as  a root;  and  it  is  faid  by 
profeffor  Martyn,  in  his  “ Language  of  Botany,”  to  have 
been  “ fo  called  by  botanifts,  till  Linnaeus  correcled  the  er- 
ror, and  fhewed  that  it  is  a fingle  hud  enveloping  the  whole 
plant.”  But  LinnKus  was  by  no  means  the  firft  who  viewed 
it  in  this  light.  Our  countryman  Grew,  in  the  fecond  book 
of  his  “ Anatomy  of  Plants,”  prefented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1672,  fays  exprefsly,  that  “ all  bulbous  roots  are,  as 
it  were,  hermaphrodites,  or  roo/ and  irunh  both  together; 
for  the  firings  only  are  abfolute  roots;  the  bulb  adlually  con- 
taining thofe  parts,  which  fpringing  up,  make  the  leaves  or 
body  ; and  is,  as  it  were,  a great  bud  under  gi  onnd.”  About 
the  fame  time  Malpighi  was  engaged  in  a fimilar  courfe  of 
ftudy  at  Bologna,  and  communicated  the  rclult  of  his  rc- 
fearches  alfo  to  our  Royal  Society.  Under  their  patronage 
his  “ Anatome'Plantarum”  v.'as  publifhed  in  London,  the 
firft  part  in  1675,  and  the  fecond,  which  contains  the  trea- 
tife  “ De  Radicibus,”  in  1679.  He  treated  the  fubjctl  more 
at  large,  and  diffedted,  deferibed,  and  figured  feveral  ot  tiic 
beft  known  bulbs.  In  complete  agreement  with  Dr.  Gi'cw, 
he  uniformly  ftates  the  bulb  to  be  a germ  or  bud,  conliftiug 
of  leaves  or  coats  which  euclole  the  ludimcnls  of  the  futare 
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plant,  and  produce  other  embryo  buds  for  its  farther  propa- 
gation and  increafe.  Nor  were  thefe  great  phyfiologiits 
the  firft  who  ftarted  the  idea.  We  find  it  clealy  expreffed 
by  Clufius,  who  wrote  a hundred  years  earlier.  “ Eft  ergo 
tulips,  ut  & aliarum  bulbofarum  tunicatarum,  bulbus  nihil 
aliud  quam  gemma  grandis  fubterranea,  qus  praeter  adnatas 
externas  intra  fe  concipit  alium  bulbum  feu  gcmmam,  qui 
matri  bulbo  fuccedcns  ei  idem  videtur,  cum  revera  non  fit, 
fed  diverfus  ipfmfque  foboles  ; cumque  intra  ipfum  bulbum 
conceptus  & enutritus  fit,  adnatis  extremis  grandior  & 
habitior  evadit,  ipfmfque  parentis  aemulus.”  Even  in  the 
time  of  Theophraftus,  as  we  learn  from  his  “ Hiftory  of 
Plants,”  lib.  i.  cap.  lo.  it  had  been  difputed  whether  a bulb' 
is  properly  a part  of  the  root : a queltion  which  the  vene- 
rable botanift,  after  Hating  the  arguments  on  both  lides, 
finally  refolves  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  general  principle, 
that  roots  are  capable  of  appearing  under  different  forms, 
and  that  all  which  is  under  ground  belongs  to  the  root.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  at  fo  early  a period,  there  were  fome 
who  compared  the  bulb  to  the  Kvni/.a,  ■avij.o,,  or  cyma,  the 
flefhy  part  of  the  ftalk  of  a cabbage,  when  it  firft  rifes  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground;  and,  if  we  admit  the  propofed 
reading  of  one  of  the  commentators,  others  went  fo  far  as 
to  call  it  o(T!roc,  oculus,  an  eye,  or  gem;  but  the  conjeftural 
reftoratlon  of  a paffage  fo  corrupt  in  the  manufcripts  as  to 
be  confeffedly  unintelligible,  cannot  be  brought  forward  to 
eftablifh  a faft  in  the  hillory  of  fcience.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Philofophia  Botanica,  no  doubt  has  been  en- 
tertffined  on  the  fubjeft  ; the  botanills,  as  well  as  others, 
ftill  fpeak  of  bulbous  roots  : nor  can  any  material  objedlion 
be  made  to  the  continued  life  of  the  term,  if  it  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean  a bulb-bearing  root,  or,  as  it  is  accurately 
expreffed  in  the  Termini  Botauici,  “ radix  bulbo inffrufta.” 
Gems  and  bulbs  are  fomewhat  quaintly,  but  not  unaptly, 
ftyled  by  Linnaeus  hybernacula,  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
young,  or  rather  embryo  plant;  and  they  belong  refpeft- 
ively  to  different  families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They 
are' diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  fituation,  and  by 
fuch  differences  in  their  form  and  texture  as  their  peculiar 
circumftances  'require.  Iii  the  Syftema  Naturse,  a gem  is 
faid  to  be  an  hybeniaculum  feated  on  the  afcending  caudex  ; 
and  a bulb  to  be  an  hybernaculum  feated  on  the  defcending- 
caudex : in  popular  language,  the  former  is  above,  tlie 
latter  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground  : i.  e.  the  gem  is  a 
ftem-bud,  and  the  bulb  a root-bud.  In  the  Termini  Bota- 
nici  of  Elmgren,  publilhedin  Amcenitates  Academicse  under 
the  eye  of  Linn^us,  the  diftindlion  between  them  is  taken, 
not  from  their  fituation,  but  their  fubftance.  A gem  is 
there  faid  to  confiff  of  the  rudiments  of  future  leaves  ; and 
a bulb  to  be  the  rudiment  of  thofe  Vv  liich  are  paft.  In  this 
definition  the  great  naturalifl,  for  to  him  it  mult  ultimately 
be  attributed,  even  allowing  the  general  principle  tobejuH, 
has  facrificed  clearnefs,  if  not  propriety  of  expreffion,  to 
his  charafteriftic  love  of  antithefis.  The  rudiments  of  future 
leaves  require  no  explanation  ; but  the  rudiments  of  thofe 
■which  have  perijhed,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  underftand.  He 
undoubtedly  meant  the  remains  of 'what  were  once  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves ; and  which,  Iheltered  by  the  furroiind- 
ing  earth,  have  not  been  entirely  deftroyed,  though  coiifi- 
dcrably  changed  in  their  appearance,  by  a change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Or  as  it  is  ftated  by  Ferber  in  the 
differtation  entitled  “ Prolepfis  Plantariim,”  publifhed  alfo  in 
Amcenitates  Academicse,  “ bulbus  a gemma  in  eo  folum  dif- 
fert,  quod  bafes  foliorum  perfiftentes  a copiofo  fucco,  queJn 
e terra  hauriiiut,  fiant  carnofse,  & nova  folia  fuis  gemmis 
inftrufta  excrefcant  intra  priorum  bafes.  Non  confundi 
dsbent  bafes  foliorum  prsteritorum  cum  foliis  futurse  plantse  j 
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illas  euim  haud  allter  confiderave  oportet,  quam  ut  fquamas 
gemmarum  exteriores  ab  acre  vel  frigore  induratas.” 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  how  the  remains  of  leaves  which 
in  their  perfeft  ftate  were  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
have  been  drawn  down  fo  as  to  become  the  fcales  or  coats  of 
fubterraneous  bulbs.  To  account  for  this,  Linn^us  muff 
have  adopted,  though  we  do  not  remember  that  he  has 
quoted,  the  theory  of  the  old  botanills  concerning  the  gra- 
dual defeent  of  the  caudex,  fiippofed  to  be  produced  by  the 
mechanical  adlioii  of  the  radicles  or  llring  roots,  which,  to 
borrow  the  homely  language  of  Grew,  “ defcending  them- 
felves  diredlly  into  the  ground,  like  fo  many  ropes,  lug  the 
trunk  after  them'.”  This  idea  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin 
in  his  Phytologia  with  fome  degree  of  contempt,  and  paffed 
over  without  a formal  refutation  as  the  unfounded  dodlrine 
of  “ fome  inaccurate  obferver^.”  Without  prefuming  to 
detraft  from  the  effabliflied  authority  of  Grew,  who  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  tribe  of  inaccurate 
obfervers,  we  may  venture  to  intimate  that  the  integuments 
which  form  what  may  be  called  the  body  of  the  bulb,  are 
not  in  all  cafes  the  remains  of  decayed  leaves,  but  have  been 
originally  formed  below  the  furface,  and  have  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  their  prefent  appearance.  In  this  point  of 
view  they  have  aftnally  been  reprefented  by  fome  of  the 
difciples  of  Linnaeus  under  his  immediate  infpedlion  ; as 
appears  from  Loefling’s  differtation  “ De  Gemmis  Arborum 
in  Amoenitates  Academicie.”_  “ Bulbos  diximus,”  fays  that 
writer,  “ nihil  aliud  effe,  quam  gemmas,  cumeodem  modo  ac 
illae  iucludaiit  intra  fe  futuram  plantam  ; fed  eorum  tunic® 
evadunt  fucculent®  a copiofo  nutrimento,  quod  hauriiint  e 
terra  cui  iniiafcuntur,  quo  repleti  non  poffunt  amplius  ex- 
tendi:” i.  e.  bulbs,  we  have  afferted,  are  no  other  than  gems; 
for  like  them  they  include  the  future  plant,  but  their  coats 
are  rendered  fucculent  by  the  copious  nourifhment  which 
they  draw  from  the  earth,  and  in  confequence  of  this  reple- 
tion become  incapable  of  farther  extenfion. 

Of  thefe  two  concife  definitions  of  a bulb,  that  given  in 
the  Philofophia  Botanica  is  evidently  inaccurate  : fince  it  is 
fo  expreffed,  as  to  include  the  root  buds  of  perennial  her- 
baceous plants,  called  by  fome  authors,  but  not  by  Linneeus, 
tuiiones;  which  have  not  the  form,  and  have  never  been 
known  either  in  popular  or  fcieritific  language,  by  the  name 
of  bulbs.  That  in  the  Termini  Botanic!  is,  as  we  have  feen, 
deficient  in  perfplcuity  ; and  when  properly  explained,  does 
not  appear  to  poffefs  fufficient  precifion.  Bulbous  plants 
are  defined  by  Mr,  Ray  to  be  thofe  which  confift  of  a fingle 
tuber  or  head,  either  fcaly  or  tunicated,  throwing  out  nu- 
merous fibres  from  its  bafe.  In  this  definition  our  great 
countryman  fliould  not  have  introduced  the  word  tuber;  for 
in  the  preceding  fentence  he  has  ex.  rcfsly  divided  the  flefhy 
roots  vihich  fwell  laterally  into  bulbous  and  tuberous.  A 
bulb,  therefore,  and  a tuber,  were,  in  his  ideas,  as  we  believe 
them  to  be  in  nature,  diftindl  things. 

A b'db  is  now  univcrfaily  underllood  to  be  a fpecies  of 
bud  of  a peculiar  ftrudlure  fuited  to  its  fituation  on  the 
plant.  A.  bulbous  root  confifts  of  this  bud,  of  the  proper 
radicles,  and  of  the  intermediate  caudex.  A tuber,  if  we 
miftake  not,  is  a radicle,  fwollen,  either  wholly,  or  in  part, 
to  an  extraordinary  thicknefs,  and  having  generally,  if  not 
always,  imbedded  within  its  fubitance  the  rudiments  of  one 
or  more  future  buds ; as  in  the  well  known  root  of  the  po- 
tatoes, folanum  tuberofum.  See  Tuber. 

Bulbs  are  divided  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philofophia  Bota- 
nica, into  four  kinds,  the.fquanious,  the  tunicated,  the  folid, 
and  the  articulated. 

The  fquamous  bulb  confifis  of  imbricated  lamell®  ; i.  e. 
of  fcales  laid  partially  one  over  the  other,  like  the  tiles  or 
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dates  on  tlie  roofs  of  buildings,  but  more  loofely  conuefted, 
and  a little  diverging  at  their  points ; as  in  feveral  fpecies  of 
lily.  The  root  of  the  white  lily  is  defcribed  and  ligured 
by  Malpighi  in  his  “ Anatome  Plantarum,”  It  is  com- 
pofedof  fcales,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  leaves,  gibbous  without, 
and  a little  concave  within,  fo  adapted  to  etich  other  as  to 
form  a bulb.  Thefe  fcales  proceed  at  different  elevations 
from  a folid  elongated  body,  flyled  by  Malpighi  a radical 
trunk,  the  defeending  caudex  of  Linnseus,  which  fends  out 
from  its  bale  a number  of  compound  radicles,  and  from  its 
upper  extremity,  within  the  fcales,  the  root  leaves  and  llem 
of  the  plant. 

The  tunicated  bulb  confiils  of  numerous  tunics  or  coats, 
as  in  the  common  onion,  allium  cepa.  Thefe  coats  lie  ch'fe 
together  in  concentric  layers,  and  proceed  from  a fhort 
broad  caudex,  having  its  upper  furface  more  or  lefs  convex. 
Theyenclofe  at  their  centre  the  embryo  plant  of  the  enfuing 
feafon  ; and  between  them,  at  different  diftances  from  the 
centre,  other  bulbs,  called  cayeuxby  the  French  naturalills, 
and  offsets  by  Engliflt  gardeners,  for  the  future  increafe  of 
the  fpecies. 

The  folid  bulb  is  faid  by  Linnteus  to  conlifl:  of  a folid 
fubftance,  and  the  tulip  is  given  by  him  as  an  example  : but 
he  muff  be  underffood  to  fpeak  comparatively,  not  ftriftly 
and  abfolutely.  The  tulip  root  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Darwin  in  his  Phytologia.  “ In  the  tulip  root  diffedled  in 
the  early  fpring,  juft  before  it  begins  to  flioot,  a perfedl 
flower  is  feen  in  its  centre;  and  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
coat,  the  large  next  year’s  bulb  is,  I believe,  produced  ; be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  coat,  and  between  this  and  the 
fourth  coat,  and  perhaps  further,  other  lefs  and  lefs  bulbs 
are  vifible,  all  adjoining  to  the  caudex  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mother  bulb ; and  which,  I am  told,  require  as  many  years 
before  they  will  flower  as  the  number  of  coats  v>'ith  which 
they  are  coated.”  It  is  evident  from  this  defeription,  that 
the  bulb  of  the  tulip  is  as  really  coated  as  that  of  the  onion. 
Indeed  it  had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Ray  among  the  tunica- 
ted bulbs  long  before  the  time  of  Linnseus.  It  differs  only 
in  having  its  coats  more  flefiiy,  and  lefs  eafily  feparated  from 
each  other  ; charadters  found  in  a ftill  greater  degree  in  feve- 
ral other  bulbs  which  are,  neverthelefs,  by  no  means  truly 
folid. 

It  appears  to  us  that  no  proper  bulb  is  or  can  be  fo.  If 
we  adhere  to  the  idea  given  of  it  by  LiniKEUs,  as  a kind  of 
hybernaculum,  or  winter  quarters  of  the  embryo  plant,  it 
muft  have  a fpace  within  it  for  that  purpofe  : it  mnft  alfo, 
as  we  conceive,  have  fcales  or  coats,  within  which  cayeux, 
or  offsets,  for  the  future  increafe  of  the  plant  may  be  formed. 
The  bulbs  which  have  been  called  folid,  have  coats,  either 
comparatively  thick,  and  fo  clofely  compadted  together,  as, 
on  a flight  infpedtion,  to  refemble  one  indilcriminate  mafs; 
or,  fo  fmall  and  few,  as  to  be  exceeded  in  bulk  by  the  full 
grown  caudex.  Hence  has  arifen  tlie  difference  in  authors 
with  refpedl  to  their  diftribution  of  this  kind  of  root.  The 
bulb  of  the  crocus,  for  inftance,has  fo  dubious  an  appearance, 
that  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  “ Hiftoria  Plantarum,”  has  placed  it 
among  the  tuberofe  roots;  but  our  great  naturalift  would 
not  have  fo  claffed^it,  had  it  paffed  under  his  eye  in  an  early 
ftage  of  its  growth,  when  it  is  clearly  tunicated.  It  i.scon- 
fidered  by  Philibert  in  his  “ lutrodudtion  al’Etiide  de  Bota- 
r.iqtie,”  lately  publiflied  at  Paris,  as  a mixed  bulb,  or  rather 
a tunicated  tuber.  “ In  the  bulb  properly  fo  called,”  fays 
that  acute  naturalift,  “ the  caudex  is  lefs  in  bulk  than  the 
tunics,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  ftem  embraced  by  tliem  ; in 
the  tunicated  tuber,  the  caudex  is  more  conllderable  ; and  in 
the  pure  tuber,  the  tunics  are  entirely  wanting.”  “ Thus,” 
continues  he,  “ in  the  crocus  are  found  only  two  or  three 
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tunics,  winch  are  nnally  lengthened  into  a fpathe,  and  clofely 
embrace  the  leaves  implanted  on  the  caudex  ; whereas,  in 
the  true  bulb  the  leaves  are  furrounded  by  a great  number 
of  tunics  which  never  increafe  in  length.  Take  up  a crocus 
lome  time  after  it  has  flowered,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
exterior  coats  are  deftroyed  ; the  caudex  is  naked,  and  feve- 
ral fmall  bulbs  appear  ieated  on  its  convex  furface  ; or,  as  it 
is  foinewhat  ambiguoufly  expreffed  in  the  original,  “ le 
caudex  eft  a decouvert  ; Sc  fur  piniieurs  de  fes  points,  vous 
remaiquez  de  petits  bulbes,  nailians  de  la  tuherofite  ineme  du 
caudex.'”  It  feems  evident  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fen- 
tence,  that  this  ingenious  writer,  in  the  preient  cafe,  con- 
rounded  the  tuber  and  the  caudex,  which  are,  in  faft,  always 
diftind  parts  of  a plant;  and  was  thence  led  to  give  to  the 
root  of  the  ci-ocus  a charadfer  which  it  does  not  poffefs. 
Rhis  root  has  nothing  about  it  equivalent  to  a tuber  ; but 
is  ftridly  bulbous,  and,  like  that  of  the  onion,  confifts  of 
proper  radicles,  a caudex,  and  a tunicated  bulb.  The  only 
difference  between  them  arifes  from  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  caudex  and  the  tunics ; a difference  which,  though 
fufficiently  obvious  in  tlie  extremes,  may  be  loft  in  fucli 
gentle  gradations,  as  to  render  it  impofiible  to  draw  a line 
of  diftindtion,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  received  as  a 
fpecific  cliarafter.  In  the  inftance  before  us,  it  exifts,  we 
believe,  only  in  thofe  bulbs  wliich  have  arrived,  orare  nearly 
arriving  at  maturity,  and  are  about  to  produce  flowers.  We 
this  day,  March  12th,  diffecled  a young  bulb  which  had 
produced  leaves  above  ground,  but  would  not  have  flow- 
ered during  the  prefent  year.  Its  coats  bore  a confider- 
able  proportion  to  t’ne  caudex,  and  contained  within  them, 
diftindfly  formed,  two  new  bulbs,  each  enclofing  an  em- 
bryo plant,  furnifhed  with  the  rudiments  of  its  future  leaves. 
An  older  one,  in  flower,  examined  at  the  fame  time,  was, 
to  all  appearance,  completely  folid,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  ufuai  thin,  brown,  dry,  and  loofe  enve- 
lopes, which  were,  doubtlefs,  the  flinveiled  remains  of  tlie 
former  coats.  All  the  reft  was  the  proper  caudex,  greatly 
increafed  in  fize,  and  having  on  it,  at  different  diftances 
from  the  central  flower-ftalk  and  leaves,  two  cayeu.x,  or 
offsets,  feated  on  its  naked  furface.  Each  of  thefe  offsets 
coiifilled  of  an  apparently  new  and  very  fmall  caudex  fpring- 
ing  from  a fliallow  concavity  in  the  furface  of  the  old  one, 
and  of  numerous  coats  much  exceeding  their  proper  caudex 
in  bulk,  and  all  extended  either  into  the  flieaths,  tlie  leaves, 
or  the  ipathe  of  the  future  flower.  Another  mature  plant 
had  two  flowering  ftems  proceeding  from  two  bulbs,  fo 
clofely  connected  together  as  to  refemble  one,  but  fepa- 
rated near  the  top  by  the  ufnal  brown  membranous  cover- 
ings. Thefe  bulbs  were,  doubtlefs,  formed  in  the  fame  fea- 
fon, and  within  the  fame  coat  of  the  parent  bulb,  on  oppo- 
fite  fides  of  the  flowering  bud  of  the  preceding  feafon;  and 
appear  to  have  fo  far  exhanfted  the  caudex,  though  now  ar- 
rived at  its  full  fize,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  producing 
any  more  offsets. 

The  bulb  of  the  common  corn  flag,  defcribed  and  figured 
by  Malpighi,  approaches  ftill  nearer  the  naked  defeending 
caudex,  or  what  has  been  improperly  called  the  folid  bulb. 
It  was  conlidered,  indeed,  by  this  eminent  naturalift  as  a 
tuber,  coiififting  of  homogeneous  matter  colleifted  into  one 
continuous  fubftance  : but  it  is  evident,  from  his  defeription, 
that  it  has  the  cliaradlers  of  a true  bulb.  The  exterior  fur- 
face of  the  tuber  or  bulb,  fays  \\e,Jlrtpped  of  its  foUoles  and 
involucres,  prefents  to  the  view  various  gems  ; and  a little 
below  their  origin,  leaves,  as  nfnal,  break  out,  which,  being 
plucked  off,  leave  fragments  of  their  ftalks,  as  reprefented  in 
his  figure,  and  give  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a trunk 
or  ftem. 
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The  root  of  the  orobanche,  figured  and  defcribed  by  the 
fame  author,  is  of  a more  dubious  nature.  In  the  firft:  place, 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  monocotyledincus  divifion  of  plants, 
in  which  the  legitimate  bulbous  plants  are  ufually,  if  not 
always,  found.  In  the  next  place,  it  produces  on  its  furface 
fcattered  gems,  each  fupported  by  an  exterior,  caducous  leaf; 
fome  of  which  gems  fpring  alfo  from  the  ftem,  or  afcending 
caudex.  We  prefume,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  llyled  a 
defeending  caudex,  with  genn-lacaring  leaves,  analogous  to 
thofe  of  trees  and  flirubs.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to 
remark,  that  Bernard  Juffieii,  as  we  learn  from  La  March’s 
“ Flore  Francoife,  Difeours  Preliraiuaire,”  p.  54.  placed 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Trianon,  orobanche,  lathrma,  and 
fome  others,  in  the  divifion  of  the  mouocotyledinous  plants. 
Anthony  Juffieu,  on  account  of  their  having  both  a calyx 
and  a corolla,  and  their  evident  affinity  to  other  didynamous 
genera,  has  judged  them  to  be  dicotylediuous.  V/hat  in- 
duced his  illullrious  uncle  to  think  otherwife  we  are  not 
told.  The  parafitic  growth  of  all  the  fpecies  of  orobanche 
renders  it  difficult  to  afeertain  in  what  manner  they  fpring 
from  the  feed;  but  the  difpofition  adopted  by  fo  eminent  a 
botaniit,  and  the  defeription  of  the  root  given  above  from 
Malpighi,  feem  to  indicate  a fomething  of  a monocotyledi- 
nous  charadder,  and  afford  ground  for  a conjeddure,  that  in 
thefe  plants  a connedding  link  between  thofe  grand  natural 
diviiions  may  be  found. 

The  root  of  the  common  turnip  (brafficarapa)  which  has 
keen  called  a bulb  by  many  writers,  though  not  by  Linnasus, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  intumefcence  of  the  defeending 
caudex,  produced  by  a luxuriant  foil ; and  moft  generally 
the  effe.dd  of  cultivation,  differing  from  the  cultivated  carrot 
j[daucus  carota),  which  no  one  ever  thought  a bulb,  merely 
inform.  Neither  of  them  has  any  claim  to  the  charadder 
of  an  hybernaculum. 

The  articulated,  or  jointed  bulb,  confilds  of  lamells  or 
fcales,  linked  or  chained  together ; fuch  as  are  found  on 
tuberous  mofchatel  (adoxa  mofchatellina),  the  greater  tooth- 
wort  (Lthrsea  fquamata),  and  bulbifeious  coral- root  (den- 
taria  bulbifera).  The  only  inftance  of  this  kind  of  root 
given  by  La  Marck,  is  that  of  w'hite  faxifrage  (faxifraga 
granulata),  but  he  thinks  it  ffiould  rather  be  ranked  with 
the  tuberous  than  the  bulbous  roots. 

Ventenat,  in  the  “ Botanic  Diddionary,”  prefixed  to  his 

Tableau  du  Regne  Vegetal,”  confines  the  term  bulb  to 
thofe  w'hich  are  Idriddly  tunicated  or  coated,  among  which, 
as  we  have  feen,  thofe  llyled  folid  by  Linnaeus  ought  to  be 
placed  ; and  has  ranked  with  the  tubers  univerfally  fo  called, 
(fuch  as  thofe  of  the  common  potatoe),  the  globular  root 
of  the  turnip  radiffi,  (a  variety  of  raphanus  fativus),  intend- 
ing, doubtlefs,  to  incliuie  the  common  turnip;  thefcaly  root 
of  the  lily  ; the  knotty  root  of  the  common  dropwert 
(fpiraea  filipendula) ; the  articulated  root  of  tuberus  mofeh^- 
teJ  ; the  falciculated  root  of  afphodelus  luteus  and  creticus  ; 
the  grumous  root,  of  the  garden  ranunculus  ( R.  Afiaticus) ; 
and  the  ferotiform,  or  didymous  root  of  fevei  al  fpecies  of 
orchis.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  able  botanild  is 
right  in  feparating  all  thefe  from  the  proper  bulb  ; the 
effential  charadder  of  which  will  then  depend  oa  its  tunicated 
ftruddure,  and  the  difference  of  the. fpecies  will  arife  from  the 
■various  thicknefs  of  the  coats,  and  the  proportion  of  their 
whole  fubftaace  to  that  of  the  defeending  caudex  : but  the 
remaining  ones  are  fo  diffimilar  to  each  other  in  feveral  im- 
portant refpedds,  that  they  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cifion,  be  called  by  the  fame  name. 

The  true  diflinddion  between  a bulb  and  a tuber  appears 
to  us  to  be  in  their  relative  fituation  ■with  refpedd  to  the 
defeending  caudex.  The  bulb  crouutu  the  proper  root,  and 


has  the  caudex  interpofed  between  it  and  the  radicles'.  The 
tuber  is  fituated  under  the  caudex,  either  on  the  fame  plan 
with  the  radicles,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  orchideje  ; or,  ftill 
lower,  when  it  is  evidently  an  intumefcence  of  the  radicle 
itfelf,  as  in  the  common  potatoe.  Linnseus,  in  his  praddical 
works,  uniformly  calls  tliofe  roots  of  the  orchideas,  which 
anfwer  this  defeription,  bulbs  ; folely,  it  ffiould  feem,  on 
account  of  their  general  appearance ; for  they  are  not  men- 
tioned under  any  of  his  four  divifions,  and  do  not  correfpond 
witli  cither  of  the  definitions  quoted  above  from  the  “ Philo- 
fophia  Botanica,”  and  the  “ Termini  Botanici.”  That 
they  do  not  effentially  differ  from  the  tuber  of  the  common 
potatoe,  is  evident  from  the  ftepsby  which,  in  different  fpe- 
cies, they  approach  that  well  known  and  invaluable  efculent. 
In  orchis  bifolia,  pyramidalis,  uftulata,  &c.  they  fpring  im- 
mediately from  the  caudex  along  with  the  proper  radicles  : 
in  orchis  mafcula,  ophrys  apifera,  &c.  they  fwell  fuddenly 
from  the  radicle  itfelf  at  a fmall  diftance  from  its  origin  ; 
and  in  ophrys  monorchis,  the  new  tuber  is  fo  far  from  the 
caudex  as  to  be  apparently  not  different  from  that  of  the 
potatoe.  Thefe  ferotiform  tubers  differ  only  in  number 
from  the  palmate,  fafcicled,  and  aggregate  tubers  of  other 
fpecies,  between  -wdiicb,  and  thofe  of  common  pilewort  ( Ra- 
nunculus ficaria),  afphodelus  luteus,  &c.  as  far  as  the  fub- 
je£d  has  been  hitherto  inveftigated,  no  certain  line  of  diflinc- 
tion  can  bc  drawn.  All  the  radicles  of  ophrys  nidus  avis, 
birds’-nelt  orchis,  are  fvvollen  into  tubers.  The  rare  ophrys 
Loefelii  appears  to  differ  from  all  the  reft  of  its  natural  fa- 
mily, in  having  a true  bulb.  A tuber,  therefore,  is  an  in- 
tumefcence of  the  radicle,  as  the  turnip,  carrot,  &c.  areof 
the  caudex  ; and,  like  them,  may  poffibly  be,  in  fome  cafes, 
merely  a refervoir  for  the  nouriffiment  of  the  prefent  ftem, 
particularly  in  a droughty  feafon.  In  this  light  the  fingu- 
lar  tubers  of  fpirasa  filipendula  are  confidered  by  Dr.  Smith. 
But  it  is  more  commonly,  and  as  no  addual  obfervations  hava 
been  made  on  the  roots  of  filipendula  to  determine  the  quef- 
tion,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  it  always,  a real  hyberna- 
culum, having  imbedded  in  its  fubftance  the  rudiments  of 
one  or  more  future  buds  in  a lefs  advanced  ftate  than  that 
of  the  bulb.  When  the  tuber  is  fmall,  and  contains  only  a 
fingle  bud,  as  in  feveral  leguminous  plants,  and  perhaps 
fome  graffes,  it  is  called  a tubercle. 

Ventenat  is  probably  corredd  in  placing  the  grumous  root 
of  the  garden  ranunculus  under  this  head.  But  the  fcaly 
root  of  the  white  lily,  &c.  differs  effentially  from  the  tuber 
in  being  placed  upon  the  caudex  ; as  it  does  from  the  true 
coated  bulb,  in  having  a loofer  texture  ; being,  in  fadd,  com- 
pofed  of  unconnedded  fcales,  which,  by  their  concave  ffiape, 
are  fo  adapted  to  each  other,  as  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  a bulb.  The  fcales  of  common  woodforrel  (oxalis  aceto- 
fella)  are  of  the  fame  kind,  but  fmaller,  and  fomewhat  lefs 
compadd ; thofe  of  tuberous  mofchatel  have,  in  a ftill  lefs 
degree,  the  form  of  a bulb  : and  in  the  bulbiferous  coral- 
wort  the  refemblance  totally  vaniffies.  They  all,  we  appre- 
hend, agree  in  having  the  rudiment  or  bud  of  a future  plant 
fituated  at  their  axils,  to  protedd  which  feems  their  proper 
life  ; and  if  torn  off  with  a fmall  part  of  the  caudex,  and 
planted  in  a fuitable  foil,  will  readily  take  root.  Radical 
fibres  are  indeed  plentifully  thrown  out  under  the  fcales  of 
tuberous  m.ofcliatel  while  they  are  attached  to  the  parent 
plant ; they  are  found  more  fparingly  in  bulbiferous.  coral- 
wort  ; and  fometimes,  as  appears  from  Malpighi’s  figure, 
occur  in  the  white  lily.  Roots  of  this  kind  feem  to  form  a 
connedding  link  between  the  true  tunicated  bulb,  and  the 
proper  bnd  or  gem  of  the  afcending  caudex  in  trees  and 
ffirubs.  The  greater  toothwort,  having  no  other  radicles,  is, 
■sve  conceive,  rather,  allied  to  the  ophrys  nidus  avis  j.  and  in 
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Oh’s  opinion  we  Lave  tlie  fatisfa-ftion  to  find  that  we  are  fup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith.  See  Englifli  Botany, 
p.  50.  The  granules  of  the  white  faxifrage,  which  La 
Marck  confiders  as  tubers,  more  nearly  refemble  the  proper 
bulb,  being  feated  on  the  defceiiding  caudex,  which  throws 
out  radicles  beneath  them,  and  may  be  regarded  as  bear- 
ing fome  affinity  to  what  Linnius  calls  ftem-bnlbs,  though 
he  has  conftrudted  his  definition  of  the  term  bulb  fo  as  to  ex- 
clude them.  They  are  placed  either  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  as  in  lilium  bulbiferum,  dentaria  bulbifera,  &c.  : or 
on  the  common  receptacle  of  the  head  of  llowers,  as  in  feve- 
ral  fpecies  cl  allium  ; or,  within  the  calyx,  inftead  of  a pi'o- 
per  feed,  as  in  polygonum  viviparum.  Botanifts  have  paid 
little  attention  to  their  natural  hitlory  ; and  have,  for  the 
moll  part,  done  nothing  more  than  announce  their  exiftence. 
We  know  not  that  any  inquiry  has  ever  been  made,  whether 
thofe  which  are  found  in  the  three  very  different  fituations 
juft  mentioned  are  precifely  of  the  fame  nature  and  ftrufture, 
or  whether  they  do  not  fo  far  differ  from  each  other  as  to 
render  it  expedient  to  give  them  diftinguifhing  names.  It 
appears  from  Dr.  Darwin’s  defeription  of  what  he  calls  the 
fiimmit  bulbs  of  allium  magicum,  that  in  every  thing  but 
fituation  they  are  exadtly  fimilar  to  the  root  bulb  of  that 
and  other  kindred  plants.  “ In  cutting  one  of  tliem  hori- 
zontally,” he  tells  us  in  his  Phytologia,  “ I oblerved  three 
young  bulbs  inclofed  in  the  concentric  flefliy  membranes  of 
the  fummit  bulb  in  the  following  manner:  live  thick,  flefliy, 
concentric  coats  of  the  general  fummit  bulb  being  taken 
away,  there  appeared  one  fingle  naked  fmall  bulb  ; and  on 
the  fixth  coat  being  removed,  two  other  bulbs  became 
vifible,  w’hich  were  included  in  it.”  A philofophic  view 
of  all  the  different  methods  in  which  plants  are  propagated 
without  the  intervention  of  an  impregnated  germ  ; and  of 
the  order  in  which  they  are  connedled  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a regular  gradation  from  the  gem  or  proper  ftem-bud 
to  the  tuber  of  the  com.mon  potatoe  and  the  tubercles  of 
vicia,  lathyroides,  and  many  other  plants,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  deftderata  in  vegetable  phyfioiogy.  The  hiftory 
of  bulbs  alone  would  require  a long  courfe  of  experi- 
ments. 

Bulb,  in  VegHalle  Anatomy.  This  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  tlie  enlargements  of  the  roots  of  many  lierbaceous 
plants,  which  are  therefore  faid  to  poffefs  lullous  roots.  See 
Bulf.ous  Roots.  The  true  bulb, however, does  not  in  ftrift- 
nefs  conftitute  any  part  of  tlie  root,  but  in  its  ftrudture  and 
tifes  hears  a perfedt  analogy  to  the  bud.  See  Bud.  Bulbs  are 
in  fome  inftances  met  with  in  the  axilla;  ®f  the  leaves,  as  in 
the  ViUum  hullifcrum,  and  even  in  the  flower  itfelf,  in  many 
fpecies  of  alilum  and  agave  ; but  their  moft  ufual  fituation 
is  upon  the  root.  It  is  there  that  they  are  found  in  the 
hyacinth,  tulip,  the  lilies,  the  common  onion,  and  a number  of 
the  herbaceous  monocotyledons.  The  root  in  all  thefe  in- 
ftances is  an  irregular  circular  plate,  from  the  lower  part  of 
which  proceeds  a tuft  of  the  fine  or  fibrous  roots  ; the  up- 
per part  iLiftains  the  bulb. 

The  bulb  is  coinpofed  of  a number  of  lamina;,  which  are 
placed  one  upon  another ; and  contain  in  their  centre  the 
embryo  of  the  plant. 

When  the  laminm  have  not  been  expofed  to  the  air,  they 
are  thick,  and  loaded  with  juices,  are  generally  of  a white 
colour,  and  confitt  chiefly  of  parenchyma,  in  which  are 
fpread  fome  fibres,  forming  nervures.-  They  refemble  very 
much  etiolated  leaves. 

When  the  bulbs  have  been  removed  from  the  earth,  and 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  an  open  and  dry  fituation,  the 
external  layers  ffirink  up,  become  thin  and  gloffy  upon  the 
furface,.  and  often  acquire  a brilliant  metallic  colour.. 
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The  Iarnin3:iri  the  onion,  hyacinth,  tulip,  and  others* 
confift  of  circular  tunics,  the  one  entirely  enveloping  the 
other;  but  in  the  hlies  they  affume  the  form  of  fcales,  and 
more  exadlly  correfpond  with  the  coverings  of  buds.  See 
Plate  II.  in  V egetahle  Anatomy ; Jig.  18.  fliews  the  bulb  and 
root  of  the  onion',  a is  the  bulb,  which  has  the  fuperior  part 
cut  oft  to  bring  into  view  the  concentric  layers  of  which  it  is 
compofed;  // indicates  the  circular  plate  forming  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  fibrous  roots,  rt  hich  are  marked  by  t. 
Fig.  19.  of  the  fame  plate,  exhibits  the  bulb  of  a lily,  which 
is  made  of  thick  imbricated  fcales  ; from  the  bafe  which  fujj- 
ports  the  fcales  the  fibrous  roots  take  their  origin. 

1 he  pulpy  lamlii®,  which  conftitute  the  great  mafs  oF 
all  bulbs,  are  analogous  to  the  fcales  of  the  bud,  and,  like 
them,  fei  ve  to  proteft  the  young  plant  or  flower  from  all 
c.xternal  influences,  antil  the  embryo  attains  a certain  degree 
of  developement, or  becomes  vigoi-ous  enough  to  be  nourifhed 
by  its  own  independent  aftions.  I’he  embryo  in  the  bulb, 
as  in  the  feed  and  bud,  is  always  formed  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding its  evolution.  Thus  we  may  clearly  difeern  in  the 
bulb  of  the  tulip,  as  early  as  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  linea- 
ments of  the  flower  which  is  to  make  its  appearance  the  en- 
fuing  April.  See  Piate  \l.  oi  F egetahle  Anatomy.  Fig.  20. 
reprefents  a lulb  of  the  tulip,  cut  down  through  the  middle  in 
the  month  of  September  ; a a the  various  inveftments  of  the 
bulb  ; I h the  innermoft  tunics,  thinner  than  the  reft,  and 
containing  the  young  flower ; c the  embryo  tulip,  implanted 
as  it  were  in  tlie  circular  root,  which  ferves  as  the  bafis  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  bulb ; d the  circular  plate,  or  common 
radicle. 

As  bulbous  plants  do  not  produce  buds  in  theaxilloe  of  their 
leaves,  the  circular  root,  which  fiipports  the  bulb,  gives  origin 
to  fmall  bulbs,  which  are  in  many  refpedls  analogous  to  the 
lateral  buds.  They  exift,  like  them.,  for  a certain  period  i.n 
an  immature  or  embryo  ftate,  inclofed  by  the  leaves  or  tunics 
of  the  parent  bulb.  They  are  formed  in  many  fpecies  at  the 
commencement  of  the  feafon  of  vegetation  ; when  they  be- 
come apparent,  they  are  as  fmall  as  a grain  of  corn  ; they 
increale  at  firft  flowly,  but  afterwards  they  grow  with, 
rapidity,  and  when  the  flower  is  ready  to  blow,  they  acquire 
fibrous  roots  preparatory  to  their  detachment  from  the 
parent  bulb.  When  the  root-buds  approach  maturity,  the 
bulb,  from  whence  they  arife,  ceafes  to  vegetate,  and  ulti- 
mately dies  and  rots.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  root  of  a 
tulip  becomes  apparently  removed  from  its  fituation,  the 
original  bulb  being  replaced  by  others  which  produce  the 
flowers  of  the  following  year. 

There  are  fome  bulbs,  as  thofe  of  the  hyacinth,  which  fur- 
nlfh,  for  feveral  years,  the  lateral  bulbs  or  root-buds  ; but  iu 
thefe  cafes  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  that  the 
fmall  bulbs  attain  the  magnitude  of  the  original  one.  If, 
however,  they  be  detadied  during  the  firft  year,  they  will 
grow  independently  of  the  parent  bulb,  which  in  this  cafe 
docs  not  perifli,  but  continues  to  exift  for  feveral  years,  and 
to  produce  new  offsets. 

Bulbs,  like  buds,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  leaf  hnlhs  and 
Jower  bulbs ; as  an  example  of  which,  let  a feed'of  tulip  be 
fown,  it  produces  in  the  firft  fumm.er  a plant,  which  dies  in 
the  autumn,  bat  leaves  in  the  earth  one  or  m.ore  bulbs.  Thefe 
afford  fironger  plants,  the  enfuing  fpring,  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  year,  but  which  do  not  yet  bear  flowers.  They  alfo 
perifli  in  the  aatiimn,  and  leave  behind  them  other  leaf 
bulbs,  ftroiiger  or  more  perfeft  than  tliofe  of  the-  preceding 
year;  and  a fiicceffion  of  leaf  bulbs  is  thus  generated  for  four 
or  five  years,  until  at  length  the  bulb  acquires  fiifficient 
vigour  for  feminal  generation  ; and  then  it  produces,  in  its 
place,  a large  flower  bulb,  funounded  by  feveral  leaf  bulbs, 
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BULBINE,  Pl'mil,  ill  Botany,  See  H^ACiK thus  cq< 

MOSUS. 

Bulbine,  Hort.  Clif.  See  Anthericum  frutescens 
and  ALOiDES. 

Bulbine,  Gaertner.  See  Crinum  asiaticum.  Giert- 
ner’s  crinum  is  the  agapanthus  of  L’Heretier,  Schreber,  and 
this  dictionary. 

BULBOCASTANUM,  C.  Bauh.  Tournefort.  See 
Bunium. 

Bu lbocastanu M,  bulbofa.  • C.  Bauh.  See  ChjS^RO- 

PHYLLUM  BULBOSUM. 

BULBO-CAVERNOSI,  in  Anatomy.  See  Accele- 

RATORES  URIN.E. 

BULBOCODIUM,  in  Botany,  (from  Bo>,/3o;,  a bulb,  and 
wool.)  Linn.  gen.  407.  Reich.  440.  Schreb.  555. 
Willd.  624.  Jiiffieu54.  Clafs  and  order, /jf.vr7«r/rL  wonon-jviL. 

Nat.  ord.  Spathncci,  Linn.  Narctjfi,  JufT. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  fix-petallcd,  funnel-fliapcd ; 
claws  very  long,  linear ; throat  connecting  the  petals ; 
petals  lanceolate,  concave.  Siam,  filaments  fix,  awl-flraped, 
inferted  on  the  claws  of  the  petals  ; anthers  incumbent. 
Pyi.  germ  ovate,  awl-fliaped,  obtufely  three-cornered,  Supe- 
rior; ftyle  thread-flraped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigmas 
three,  oblong,  ereft,  channelled.  Perlc.  capfule  triangular, 
acuminate,  angles  obfeure,  three-celled  ; feeds  numerous. 

Ohf.  It  has  Sometimes  only  four  ftamens  and  four 
petals. 

Spec.  B.  La  Marck,  Illufi.  PI.  230.  (Colchicum 

vernum.  Cluf.  Park.  Ger.  emend.  Ray.)  Root  bulbous. 
Leaves  three,  lanceolate,  enveloped  in  their  lower  part  by  a 
thin  membranous  Iheath.  Flower  little,  if  at  all  longer 
than  the  leaves,  white  at  firft,  but  afterwards  acquiring  dif- 
ferent fhades  of  purple,  rifing  almoft  immediately  from  the 
root  ; borders  of  the  petals  arrow-lhaped,  and  their  narrow 
acuminate  fegments  fo  fitted  to  each  other,  and  fo  clofely 
conneCled,  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a mono- 
pctalous  corolla,  like  that  of  colchicum.  Stamens  fl-iorter 
than  the  petals.  It  flowers  early  in  the  fpring,  and  has  the 
general  appearance  of  the  crocus,  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  number  of  its  ftamens,  as  it  does  from  colchicum  in  hav- 
ing only  one  ftyle.  Lam.  Encyc.  and  fig.  A native  of 
mountainous  Situations  in  Spain,  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
Ruflia.  It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  by 
Parkinfon,  fo  early  as  1629,  but  is  now  become  very  rare 
in  our  gardens,  its  bulbs  being  tender,  and  not  much  inclin- 
ed to  increafe.  It  may  be  propagated  by  offsets  like  other 
bulbous  rooted  plants,  removed  Soon  after  the  leaves  decay, 
but  this  fliould  not  be  done  more  than  once  every  three 
years.  It  may  alfo  be  produced  from  feed  Sown  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September,  or  any  part  of  Odtober,  in  pots  filled 
with  frefh  loamy  earth,  where  they  fliould  remain,  only  va- 
rying  the  Situation  according  to  the  feafon  : till  the  next 
fummer  but  one,  when,  as  foon  as  their  leaves  are  de- 
cayed, the  roots  fliould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  bor- 
ders of  the  flower  garden.  Miller. 

Bulbocodium,  J.  Bauh.  hift.  See  Narcissus  pseudo- 
Narcissus  and  N.  minor. 

Bulbocodium,  Rai.  ang.  See  Anthericum  seroti- 

WUM. 

Bulbocodium,  gracum,  Tourn.  See  Anthericum 

GR^CUM. 

Bulbocodium,  croctfolium,  Tourn.  Mil.  Icon.  See 
IxiA  Bulbocodium. 

BULBOUS  roots,  in  Gardening,  are  fuch  roots  as  are 
«otnpofed  of  bulbs,  and  which  differ  effentially  from  the  tu- 


berous roots,  which  confift  of  an  ■entire  folid  flefliy  fubflance. 
Under  this  head  are  comprehended  fome  cfculent  plants, 
fuch  as  garlick,  onions,  leaks,  fliallots,  &c,  and  a numerous 
train  of  flowery  plants,  moftly  herbaceous  perennials,  pro- 
ducing beautiful  flowers,  many  of  them  being  hardy  enough 
to  fucceed  in  beds  and  borders  in  the  open  ground,  and 
othem  in  the  ftove  or  green-houfe.  The  principal  of  the 
flowery  tribe  belong  to  the  following  genera  : the  amaryllis, 
including  the  Guernfey  lily,  bella-donna  lily,  Jacobea  lily, 
&c.  ; narciffits,  or  daffodil,  including  jonquils,  hyacinths, 
tulip,  fritilhria,  and  crown  imperial  lilium,  or  common 
lily,  including  martagons  ; ornilhogalum,  or  ftar  of  Beth- 
lehem ; galanthus,  or  the  fnow-drop  ; leucojum,  or  great 
fiiovv-drop  ; fcilla,  or  fea  onion  ; colclrcum,  or  meadow  faf- 
fron  ; alhuca,  or  baflard  ftar  of  Bethlehem  ; mvfcaria,  or 
muflt  and  grape  hyacinth  ; iris,  the  bulbous  and  perfian  ; 
hnemanthus,  or  blood  flower  ; allium,  or  moly  ; crocus,  in- 
cluding fpring  and  autumn  kinds  ; hulhococlium,  and  par.cra» 
tium,  or  fea  daffodil.  Tlie  different  .fpccies  and  varieties, 
of  which  are  feen  under  their  rcfpeclive  genera. 

Bulbous  roots  may  in  faft  be  faid  to  be  annual  or  bien- 
nial, as  the  fame  individual  root  lafts  for  a certain  time  only, 
in  fome  not  more  than  a year  after  having  attained  a flower- 
ing ftalk  ; in  others,  longer,  as  previous  to  their  diffolution, 
they  afford  from  their  fides  a fupply  of  fuckers  or  offsets  toi 
perpetuate  the  refpeftive  kinds,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  many 
years,  what  is  ftill  often  confidered  as  the  fame  individual 
root,  is  in  reality  another.  All  bulbous  rooted  plants  re- 
new their  leaves  and  flower  fteins  annually  ; and  their  prin- 
cipal feafons  for  flowering  are  at  different  times  during  the 
fpring  and  fummer  months,  fome  producing  their  flowers  at 
one  time,  and  their  leaves  at  another,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of 
amaryllis  and  colchicum  ; others  produce  their  flowers  and 
leaves  together,  as  in  the  hyacinth,  tulip,  narciffus ; and 
the  leaves  and  flower  ftems  of  all  the  forts  perifli  annually  at 
a certain  period  after  flowering,  after  which  time,  the  root 
becom.es  in  a ftate  of  maturity  in  refpedf  to  its  growth  for  a. 
few'  weeks,  in  which  new  fibres  are  prepared  for  the  future 
plant.  'I'his  is  the  proper  time  to  remove  the  roots,  either 
to  feparate  the  offsets  for  propagation  for  planting  the  roots 
in  frefli  prepared  earth,  or  for  removing  them  to  any  other 
part  of  the  garden  or  other  ground.  And,'  likewife,  for 
preferving  the  bulbs  out  of  ground  for  autumn  and  fpring 
planting,  w’hen  the  beds  or  borders  can  be  more  conve- 
niently prepared  for  their  reception  ; for  moft  forts  taken 
up  at  this  period  may  be  kept  out  of  ground  feveral  months; 
or  if  occalion  require,  fome  forts  admit  of  being  kept  out 
of  the  ground  from  the  time  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  de- 
caying, until  the  following  fpring,  as  is  often  pradlifed 
when  intended  for  fpring  planting,  to  obtain  a longer  fuc- 
ceffion  of  blooms  by  fucceeding  the  autumn  plantation- 

Bulbous  roots  may,  however,  remain  feveral  years  unre- 
moved, and  when  greatly  increafed  by  offsets  be  only  taken 
up  at  the  proper  period  to  feparate  the  increafed  progeny, 
and  replanted  again  as  may  be  neceffary.  It  is,  however, 
particularly  neceffary  to  take  up  all  the  choice  kinds  of  bul- 
bous roots  annually  to  feparate  the  offsets  for  increafe,  as 
well  as  to  prepare  the  earth  of  the  beds  and  borders  afrefli, 
to  promote  the  beauty  and  merit  of  the  fucceeding  year’s 
bloom,  efpecially  for  the  curious  tulips,  hyacinths,  nar- 
ciffuffes,  &c.  The  more  inferior  forts  of  bulbous  roots  fliould 
alfo  be  removed  every  other,  or  as  often  as  their  offsets  are 
confiderably  increafed  in  number,  which,  if  permitted  to  re- 
main fo  long  as  to  increafe  into  large  bunches,  cramp  each 
other  in  growth,  and  produce  fmall  ill-nouriflied  flowers  of 
little  beauty. 

All  the  bulbous  roots  which  have  been  taken  up  at  the 
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above  period  in  fummer,  fliould  be  cbiefly  planted,  where 
prailicable,  again  in  the  following  autumn,  about  Odlober  or 
November,  as  they  flower  much  (Ironger  than  when  kept 
out  . of  the  ground  till  the  fpring  feafon. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Marflrail,  in  his  work  on  gardening,  how- 
ever, directs  that  autumn  flowering  bulbs,  when  tlieir  leaves 
are  decayed,  fhould  be  taken  up  in  May,  and  that  none  of 
the  kinds  remain  too  long  without  being  taken  up,  as  they 
are  liable  to  be  cramped  and  confined  in  their  growth,  and 
of  courfe  decline  jn  their  beauty. 

It  is  recommended  a.s  the  beft  pradlice  with  flowering 
bulbs,  to  plant  the  fpring  kinds  in  the  beginning  of  the  au- 
tumn, as  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
the  following  month ; and  thole  of  the  fummer  flowering 
forts  in  Odlober,  or  the  fucceediug  month  ; and  thofe  of 
the  autumn  blow  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  or  in  the  follow- 
ing month  ; too  early  and  too  late  planting  being  equally  to 
be  avoided,  as  when  put  in  too  foon,  they  are  liable  to  be  im- 
paired by  being  too  forward  when  the  winter  and  early 
fpring  proves  fevere,  and  when  delayed  too  long  they  are  apt 
previoufly  to  exhauft  themlelves  by  forming  new  root  fibres. 

Bulbous  roots  of  the  laminated  kinds,  fuch  as  lilies, 
fliould  not  be  kept  out  of  the  foil  longer  than  fix  or  eight 
weeks ; the  fummer  flowering  forts  being  fet  at  feparate 
periods  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  be- 
fore the  latter  end  of  February,  fo  as  to  produce  a proper 
fucceffion  of  flowers. 

With  others  of  the  fame  nature,  this  method  is  alfo  com- 
mon, but  they  fliould  have  dry  fandy  foils  in  order  to  hand 
the  winter  without  rotting,  where  there  happens  to  be  much 
W'et,  fucceeded  by  fevere  frofls.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  protec- 
tion of  mats  and  the  haulm  of  peas  may  often  be  found  ufe- 
ful.  When  bulbous  roots  have  remained  in  the  ground 
longer  than  the  proper  period,  fo  as  to  have  llruck  out  new 
roots,  they  fliould  always  be  remioved  with  bulbs  of  earth, 
as  where  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  grow  weak.  On  this 
account,  the  exadl  period  for  removal  fliould  be  attended  to 
with  great  care. 

The  offsets  of  bulbous  roots  fliould  in  general  be  put  into 
the  ground  a confiderable  time  before  the  periods  of  planting 
out  the  full  fixed  roots : thofe  from  laminated  bulbs  mofUy 
requiring  to  be  immediately  planted. 

The  foil  moft  adapted  to  the  growth  of  bulbous  roots,  in 
general,  is  that  of  a fandy  loam  where  there  is  no  llagna- 
tion  of  moillure  below  ; many  forts  of  thefe  roots  are  not 
however  very  difficult  in  this  refpedf,  provided  there  be  not 
an  over  proportion  of  moifture.  The  ground  for  them  fliould 
be  prepared  by  digging  it  to  tne  depth  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten 
inches,  or  more,  reducing  it  w'cll  in  the  operation.  After  this 
has  been  dmie,  it  fliould  remain  a wmek  or  ten  days  before 
they  are  put  in  to  become  perfedly  fettled. 

In  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  thefe  roots  in  planting,  it  is 
generally  for  the  more  large  and  curious  forts  in  beds  a little 
-rounded,  of  three  or  four  feet  in  w’idth  according  to  circum- 
ftances  ; or  in  patches  in  the  common  borders,  for  the  fmaller 
kinds,  in  duflcrs  of  three,  four,  or  five  together,  according 
to  their  growth.  With  the  large  forts,  fuch  as  the  white 
orange  lilies,  crown  imperial,  &c.  one  in  a place  is  fuffi- 
cient.  The  roots  of  fancy  flowering  bulbs,  when  planted  in 
beds,  are  ufually  put  in  row's,  eight  or  more  inches  apart, 
and  from  five  to  feven  inches  diftant,  in  proportion  to  their 
growth.  Some  prefer  lefs  room  ; but  w'here  a flrong  blow 
is  required,  thefe  diftances  are  not  too  great.  Hyacinths 
fhould  in  general  have  the  fpace  of  feven  cr  eight  inches, 
and  tulips  eight  or  nine,  though  it  is  often  the  pradice  to 
allow  the  former  not  'more  than  five  or  fix  inches.  The 
depths  of  fetting  roots  of  the  bulbous  kinds  are,  in  general, 


according  to  their  fixes  or  growths,  as  three  or  four  inches 
from  their  upper  parts.  But  fome  forts,  as  the  crown  im- 
perial, and  crocus,  will  rife  from  a confiderable  depth,  as 
lix  inches  or  more,  and  others, from  flill  greater,  which  has 
induced  fome  perfous  to  plant  them  to  fuch  depths  as  are 
fufficient  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  digging  over  the 
furface  ground  ; but  in  thefe  cafes,  they  mufl  be  liable  to 
rot  in  wet  feafons. 

Different  methods  are  employed  in  planting  bulbous 
roots,  as  thofe  of  putting  them  in  by  the  dibble,  and  in 
drills  drawn  by  a hoe.  The  latter  is  in  general  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  they  are  apt  to  lie  hollow'  in  dibbling,  w'hile  by 
placing  them  in  a drill,  tliey  may  be  gently  preffed  into  the 
ioil,  and  be  perfectly  covered  up.  When  they  are  fet  in 
the  beds,  tlie  belt  method  is  to  draw  off  the  mould  to  a fuf- 
ficient depth  to  one  fide,  leaving  the  furface  perfectly  level, 
watering  it  a little  in  dry  leafons,  and  then  forming  it  into 
proper  fquares,  placing  a bulb  in  the  middle  of  each,  cover-_ 
ing  them  with  the  mould  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave  the  bulbs 
in  an  upright  pofition.  After  tlie  bulbs  have  been  put  into 
earth,  if  the  weather  continue  very  dry,  a little  w'ater 
fliould  be  fprinkled  over  the  beds  or  other  places,  to  forward 
their  vegetation,  and  prevent  their  rotting.  Some  protec- 
tion is  neceffary  in  railing  the  moTe  curious  forts  of  thefe, 
roots,  as  before  they  appear  during  the  winter,  the  beds 
fliould  be  flickered  from  too  much  wet,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  the  effedfs  of  froff.  And  when  tliey  firll  prefent 
themfelves  above  the  ground,  they  fliould  have  the  protec- 
tion of  an  awning  of  cloth,  mats,  or  otlier  contrivances,  in 
the  nights  when  the  weather  is  fevere  ; but  they  fliould  not 
remain  on  in  the  day  time,  when  it  is  tolerable.  Some  fort 
of  covering  of  the  fame  fort  is  alfo  necefiary  when  they  are 
in  blow,  to  fliield  them  from  the  fun  and  rain,  and  continue 
them  much  longer  in  a perfeft  Hate  of  fiow'ering. 

There  is  a method  of  getting  fpring  flowering  bulbs  for- 
wi  rd,  which  is  by  fetting  them  in  pots  or  glaffes  for  the 
purpofe,  in  w'arm  rooms,  or  in  moderate  hot-beds,  as  by 
thefe  means,  they  flower  in  wiiiter.  The  hyacinth  and  nar- 
ciffus,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  may  be  managed  in  this  way 
with  facility.  Thefe  fliould  be  placed  in  pots  of  light  dry 
fandy  earth  in  auturnn,  as  about  the  beginning  of  Odhober, 
W'ater  being  occaflonally  given.  They  may  likewife  be  put 
into  glaffes  at  the  fame  period,  and  occaflonally  every  three 
or  four  w'eeks,  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  in  order  to 
have  them  flower  in  fucceffion.  In  this  nietliod  the  bottom 
of  the  bulbs  fliould  be  juft  iinmerged  in  the  water,  which 
fliould  be  renewed  once  a week,  or  oftener,  fo  as  to  keep  it 
conftantly  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulbs.  Soft  water  is  the 
beft  for  this  purpofe.  The  blow  is  faid,  by  Mr.  Marfliall,  to 
be  confiderably  ftrengthened,  by  diflulving  a portion  of  ntre, 
about  the  fize  of  a pea,  in  the  water  each  time  it  is-changed. 

Befides  the  raifing  of  flowers  from  root  buibs  in  thefe 
m.odes,  there  are  fome  produced  from  little  bulbs,  forced  on 
the  fides  of  the  top  parts  of  the  ftems,  as  in  the  bulbiferous 
lily.  Thefe  fliould  be  taken  off  about  Auguft,  and  after 
being  dried  a little  in  the  fun,  planted  out  in  rows  in  the 
nurfery  in  the  fame  mariner  as  the  offsets. 

By  thefe  means  the  various  bulbous-rooted  plants  may  be 
continued  ; but,  in  order  to  produce  new  varieties,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  feed,  which  fliould  be  carefully  faved,  when 
fully  ripened,  from  the  beft  and  moft  curious  flowers ; and 
which,  after  having  been  hardened  a little  in  the  fun, 
fliould  be  fown  in  boxes  of  light  rich  earth,  fetting  them  in 
flieltered  funny  fituations,  but  not  under  covers.  This  is 
ufually  done  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of 
the  following  month,  the  feeds  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other 
large  forts,  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  nearly  an  inch.  A 
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little  water  Hrould  be  occafionally  given,  when  tlie  feaion  is 
dry,  to  keep  the  foil  moill,  but  not  wet.  The  feeds  may 
be  proteded  till  they  come  up  by  a little  covering  of  fome 
kind  of  ftrawy  material.  Other  fowings  may  be  made  in 
March,  or  the  following  month,  the  boxes  being  brought 
into  fouthern  expofures,  where  there  is  only  the  morning 
fun,  towards  May.  The  young  feedling  plants  fliould  be 
prcuedlcd  in  fevere  and  frofly  weather,  and  v.'here  there  is 
much  rain,  by  means  of  mats,  hoops,  and  reed  hurdles,  or 
other  contrivances,  to  break  off  the  norlh-eafl;  winds.  The 
young  plants  Hiould  likew'ife  be  kept  properly  thinned  out, 
and  perfedlly  free  from  weeds  ; and  wlien  the  ftcms  decay, 
a little  mould  Ihould  be  put  upon  them  to  the  thicknefs  of 
half  an  inch.  In  the  following  fummer  when  the  leaves  de- 
cay, as  about  Auguft,  they  flrould  be  planted  out  into  nur- 
fery  beds  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  inches,  according 
to  the  kinds.  Some  forts,  as  the  hyacinth  and  tulip,  re- 
quire to  be  removed  from  this  into  another  nurfery  bed,  as 
foon  as  their  tops  decline,  and  fet  at  fix  inches  diitance  ; or 
it  is  probably  a better  pradtice  to  thin  them  out  to  this  dif- 
tance in  the  firft  beds.  After  this  they  are  to  be  managed 
as  blowing  plants. 

Thefe  forts  of  roots  of  plants  blow  at  different  lengths  of 
time  after  being  raifed  ; lome  in  the  following  year,  and 
others  not  till  leveral  years  afterwards,  as  will  be  explained 
under  the  culture  of  each  of  the  different  forts. 

The  bulbous  rooted  plants  Conftitute  fome  of  the  moft 
flaowy  and  ornamental  flowers  of  the  beds,  clumps,  and 
borders  of  the  garden  and  plcafure  ground,  affording  confi- 
dei-able  variety  from  their  blowing  at  different  periods  during 
the  early  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumnal  feafons. 

BULCARD,  in  Ichthyologyy  a name  under  which 
Willughby  deferibes  Blennlus  phol'is,  the  fmooth  Blenny  ; a 
fifla  found  on  the  Cornifla  and  other  coafts. 

BULCKAU,  or  Bulk  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  arch-duchy  of  Auflria,  feated  on  a river 
of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Taya,  4 miles  W.  of 
Laab  ; the  town  is  diflant  one  mile  W.  from  Schrattentaal. 

BULDAT,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  5 20  miles  E.  of 
Bagdad. 

BULDURUISKOT,  a towm  of  Siberia;  132  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Nertchinflc. 

BULEPHORE'S,  in  the  court  of  the  eaflern  empe- 
rors, rvas  the  fame  officer  with  fumnue  rei  rationalis. 

BULEUT-dE,  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia,  were  the 
fame  with  the  decuriones  at  Rome.  Calv.  Lex.  Jur.  p.  1 28. 
See  Decurio.  The  word  has  been  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to 
denote fenators.  See  Senator. 

BULEUTERIA,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  pub- 

lic halls  at  Athens,  where  companies  of  tradefmen  affembled 
to  deliberate  on  commercial  concerns.  Trade  was  much 
encouraged  in  this  city  : and  if  any  one  ridiculed  it,  he  was 
liable  to  an  adtion  of  flander.  Solon  himfelf  was  engaged 
in  merchandize  ; the  founder  of  the  city  Maffilia  was  a mer- 
chant ; Thales,  and  Hippocrates  the  mathematician,  traded; 
and  Plato  fold  oil  in  Egypt.  Under  the  Roman  empire, 
the  feiiate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  w'as  called 
“ Buie,”  from  confilium  ; its  members  were  denomi- 

nated “ Buleutse,”  and  the  place  where  it  met  at  Syracufe, 
“ Buleuterium.” 

BULFINCH’S  Harbour,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the 
north-well  coaft  of  North  America,  in  N.  lat.  46’  52'  30"., 
W.  long.  123°  7'  30''.' 

BULGANAC,  a river  on  the  fouth-vveft  coafl  of  the 
Crimea,  in  the  Black  Sea,  falling  into  the  fea  in  N.  lat.  44° 
38'.  E.  long.  34°  50'. 


BUL'GAR,  a mduntain  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  prfl-i 
vince  of  Caramania  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Cogni. 

BULGARIA,' Great,  the  name  given  by  fome  geo- 
graphers to  a province  of  Alia,  in  Ruffian  Tartary,  fituated 
beyond  the  Volga,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Kama,  Bie- 
laia,  and  Samara,  but  now  incorporated  into  the  dominions 
of  Rullia,  and  forming  part  of  the  government  of  Caucafus. 
Its  ancient  capital  was  Bulgar,  Beloger,  Belgard,  or  Bor- 
gard,  which  lay  30  verlls  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kama, 
and  5 from  the  Volga  ; but  according  to  other  accounts, 
the  Volga  flow'ed  by  the  town.  Borgard  was  firft  ravaged 
by  the  Tartars  in  1234,  and  in  1500  entirely  deftroyed  by 
the  Ruffians.  See  Bulgarians. 

Bulgaria,  Little,  a province  of  European  Turkey, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube  and  Walachia,  on  tlie 
call  by  the  Black  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  mount  Haemus, 
which  feparated  it  from  Romania  and  Macedonia,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Servia.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Lower  Myfia, 
but  derives  its  prefent  nam.e  from  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom 
it  was  occupied.  Its  extent  is  about  280  miles  i» 

length,  and  180  in  breadth.  The  country  in  general  is 
mountainous,  but  the  plains  and  vallies,  waffied  by  the 
Danube  and  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  are  rich  and  fertile,  and 
produce  corn  and  wine  in  great  abundance.  Its  ancient 
capital  was  Ternovva,  but  its  kings  principally  refided  at 
Nicopoli ; but  its  prefent  capital  is  Soplua.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  inhabitants  are  moftly 
Cliriftians  of  the  Greek  church,  ignorant  and  fupcrftitious, 
having  one  patriarch  and  three  archbiffiops,  fubjedl  to  the 
authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinoplc.  They  are  in- 
termixed, however,  with  Turkifh  Mahometans  and  Jews. 
Their  language  is  the  Sclavonic,  (which  fee,)  but  in  pro- 
nunciation differing  little  from  the  Servian.  The  country 
is  divided  by  the  Turks  into  four  Sangiakfhips,  wz.  thole 
of  Bidin  or  Widin,  Sardic  comprehending  Sophia,  Nicopoli, 
and  Siliftria.  The  prefent  inhabitants,  though  defeended 
from  anceftors  who  diftinguifhed  themfclves  by  their  martial 
achievements,  are  occupied  in  grazier)^,  agriculture,  and 
handicrafts.  This  country  is  famous  for  a gate,  con- 
llrudled  by  the  emperor  Trajan  in  the  hills  fouth  of  Sophia, 
among  fteep  rocks  and  precipices  almolt  inacceffible,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  having  marched  with  his  army  along  a 
road  formed  hy  himfelf  through  places  that  were  before 
impervious.  It  confifts  of  two  ftone  pillars,  with  an  arch 
over  them,  reprefenting  a gate  ; but  is  now  in  a mutilated 
and  ruinous  condition. 

BULGARIANS,  or  Bolgarians,  in  Ancient  Hijlory, 
a tribe  of  Sclavonians,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  inhabited 
Afiatic  Scythia  and  the  countries  lying  north  of  the  Caf- 
pian-fca,  near  the  Volga,  whence  it  is  laid  they  obtained 
the  name  Volgaii,  which  was  changed  into  Bclgarl ; and 
thence  their  country  was  denominated  Volgaria  and  Bul- 
garia. Others,  however,  rejecft  this  etymology,  alleging 
that  the  Volga  was  anciently  called  Raa,  or,  in  Arabic, 
Idel ; and  deduce  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians  either  from 
their  famous  and  large  city  Belgard,  or  from  the  denomina- 
tion of  Bilirians  which  they  affumed.  The  Bulgarians, 
after  having  extended  their  borders  along  the  Don  and  the 
Yaik,  about  the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  carried'on  a great 
trade  to  Perfia,  Bucharia,  India,  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy  and  France,  by  the  Euxine.  They  alfo  traded  con- 
fiderably  with  the  Ruffians,  and,  by  their  inftrumentality, 
with  the  northern  nations.  Bulgaria  was  therefore,  in  for- 
mer times,  the  emporium  of  the  European  and  Afiatic  com- 
merce. The  Bulgarian  empire  fell  afterwards  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tartars,  and  when  the  Ruffians  conquered 
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tKe  Tartar*,  became  fubjecl  to  RufTia.  Their  country  was 
rich  and  extenhve ; its  borders  extended  along  the  Volga, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oka  downwards  to  the  KhoalKTes,  or 
Nether-Bulgarians,  where  they  had  their  peculiar  lovereigns; 
and  the  Ares  or  Votiaks,  along  the  Kama,  were  under  their 
fupremacy.  It  is  not  known  how  far  it  reached  wellward, 
and  on  the  Don  ; however,  the  TfeheremifTes  and  Tfehu- 
valches  were  fubjetl  to  them.  Their  language  was  the 
Sarmatic.  The  ruins  of  large  towns  and  Itone  buildings 
are  evidences  of  their  opulence,  their  civilization,  and  their 
induftry  ; and  the  coins  that  arc  dug  out  of  the  earth,  with 
Arabic  and  Indian  inferiptions,  demoallrate  tlieir  extenhve 
eommerce. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Zeno,  about  the  year  4S5, 
that  tliey  began  to  be  heard  of  and  dreaded  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Ennodius,  the  moll  ancient  writer  who  mentions 
them,  informs  us,  in  the  panegyric  whi«h  he  compofed  on 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ollrogoths,  that  they  were  a war- 
like and  numerous  nation,  enured  to  the  toils  of  war,  ever 
ready  to  prefer  death  to  havery,  and  never  known  to  liave 
been  put  to  flight,  till  they  engaged  this  hero.  From 
Afiatic  beythia  and  other  countries  which  they  occupied, 
they  advanced,  in  quell  of  a more  fertile  country,  to  the 
Tanais,  and  from  thence,  in  the  reign  of  Zeno,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  under  the  condudl  of  their  king  or 
leader  Bladinus.  Having  palled  this  river,  they  made  an 
irruption  into  Thrace,  with  a view  of  fettling  in  that  coun- 
try; but  they  were  oppofed  by  Theodoric,  the  OHrogoth, 
at  that  time  general  of  the  Roman  troops  in  that  province, 
and  compelled  to  repafs  the  Danube.  In  499,  they  made 
a fuccefiful  irruption  into  Thrace,  and  committed  dreadful 
ravages,  and  defeated  the  army  of  the  emperor  Anallafius, 
commanded  by  Arillus,  wliich  was  fent  to  re/ill  them.  Three 
years  after  this  expedition  they  again  invaded  Thrace,  and 
carried  off  an  immenfe  booty,  of  which  they  plundered  the 
province.  In  539,  the  13th  year  of  the  emperor  Juftinian, 
they  made  an  incurfion  over  the  Danube  into  Moefia,  defeated 
the  Roman  troops,  and  were  retreating  with  their  fpoils  and 
captives,  after  having  deftroyed  with  lire  and  fword  what  they 
could  not  remove,  when  they  v\*ere  attacked  by  Jullinian’s 
army  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  officer,  and 
obliged  to  furrender  their  booty  and  to  favc  themfelves  by 
fiight.  However,  in  the  following  year  they  again  entered 
Thrace,  which  they  plundered  and  laid  walle ; but  they  were 
routed  witli  great  llaughter,  and  the  lofs  of  many  prifoners. 
For  thefe  viclories  the  emperor  affumed  the  appellation  of 
“ Bulgaricus,”  which  appears  on  his  coins.  Hilloiy  gives 
no  account  of  them  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine  HI.  or  V. 
(Blair)  furnamed  Pogonatus,  which  commenced  in  the  year 
668.  In  his  time  they  paffed  the  Danube,  and  enteiing  the 
Roman  territories,  committed  great  devaftations  in  the 
provinces  boi  dering  on  that  river.  They  were  feebly  op- 
pofed by  the  powerful  army  of  Conftantine,  and  left  at  full 
liberty  to  ravage  the  open  country  at  pleafure.  At  length, 
in  678,  Conftantine  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  penfion, 
on  condition  of  their  not  infelling  the  Roman  territories, 
and  joining  his  forces  againft  all  other  barbarians,  wherever 
he  required  their  affiftancc.  About  this  time  fome  of  tliem 
fettled  in  the  dukedom  of  Benevento. 

It  is  faid  that  Conftantine  allowed  them  to  fettle  in 
I.ower  Moefia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Bulgaria, 
which  this  province  ftill  retains.  Other  writers,  however, 
fuppofe  that  they  had  fettled  there  feveral  years  before  the 
reign  of  Conftantine.  In  687,  Juftinian  II.  refuting  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  treaty  ftipulated  with  them  by  his  lather,  in- 
vaded their  country,  and  reduced  them  to  great  diftrefs ; 
but  the  Bulgarians,  animated  bv  defpair,  determined  to 
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make  a laft  effort  in  defence  of  their  liberties ; and  falling 
unexpehledly  upon  the  emperor’s  army,  put  it  to  fliglu, 
and  obliged  him  to  confirm  his  father’s  treaty.  In  713, 
they  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  and  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Conftantinople,  and  after  having  ravaged  the 
country,  returned  home,  with  an  immenfe  booty,  unmo- 
lefted.  When  Conftantine  Copronymus,  in  the  9th  year  of 
his  reign,  A.£>.  749,  ordered  forts  to  be  built  on  the  borders 
of  the  provinces,  adjoining  the  country  of  the  Bulgaria, ns, 
they  remonllrated  ; but  their  amliaffadors  were  dilmiffed 
with  a dildainfal  anfwer.  Upon  this  tlic  incenfed  Bulga- 
rians made  a iudden  irruption  into  the  Roman  territories, 
and  havmg  laid  wafte  the  country,  returned  home  loaded 
with  booty.  The  emperor  colledling  his  forces,  marched 
againft  them  in  perfon  ; but  whilll  he  was  laying  wafte 
tiieir  country,  they  took  advantage  of  attacking  him  in  a 
narrow  pafs,  obliged  him  to  fly,  and  purfued  him  with  great 
llaughter  to  the  gates  of  Conftantinople.  In  the  years 
763  and  775,  the  Bulgarians  fuffered  great  injury  in  their 
conflidls  with  the  Romans ; but  upon  the  acceffion  of 
Leo  IV.  A.D.  775,  he  concluded  a peace  with  their  king, 
whole  daughter  Irene  he  had  married  ; but  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceffor  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  the  12th  year  of  h.is 
reign,  A.D.  791,  deluded  by  fome  allrologers,  attacked 
the  Bulgarians,  and  was  totally  defeated.  I’he  Bulgarians 
renewed  their  irruption  into  the  Roman  provinces  in  the 
reign  of  Nicephorus  ; and  the  emperor  retaliated  by'  march- 
ing with  a large  army  into  their  country,  and  ravaging  it 
with  fire  and  fword.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who  were  fent  to'  him  to  fuc  for  peace,  and  to  requeft  his 
leaving  their  country,  w'cre  treated  with  fcorn  ; upon  which 
their  king  Crumiis,  adluated  by  defpair  and  the  thirft  of 
revenge,  began  with  fortifying  all  the  paffes  through  which 
the  emperor  was  to  retire,  and  tlren  proceeded  to  attack 
the  Roman  camp.  This  he  forced,  flew  the  emperor,  and 
cut  off  almoft  his  whole  army.  The  favage  conqueror  or- 
dered the  head  of  Nicephorus  to  be  ftruck  off,  and  after 
having  expofed  it  to  public  view,  he  inclofed  the  fltull  in 
filver,  and  ufed  it  in  all  grand  entertainments  inftead  of  a cup. 
In  81 1 Michael  I.  afeended  the  throne,  and  a peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Bulgarians;  but  it  was 
of  very  firort  duration.  Crumus,  offended  by  the  treacherous 
efcape  of  fome  Roman  prifoners,  levied  a eonfiderable  army', 
entered  the  Roman  territories,  and  aflifted  by  an  Arabian 
in  the  ufe  of  military  engines,  reduced  feveral  fortified 
places,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country.  Among  other 
cities  which  he  reduced,  he  made  himfcif  mafter  of  Mcfem- 
bria,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  put  the  garrifon 
to  the  fword.  The  emperor  prepared  for  an  engagement, 
and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftanti- 
nople. After  a furious  conflift  of  doubtful  iffue,  the  Ro- 
mans were  utterly  defeated ; and  Michael  retired  to  a mo- 
naftery',  and  refigned  the  purple  to  Leo  V.  A.D.  813. 
The  Bulgarians  wantonly  triumphing  in  their  fuccefs,  - 
refufed  to  liften  to  any  pacific  overtures  ; and  a fecond  en- 
gagement took  place,  in  which  the  Romans,  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance,  were  routed.  But  whilft  the  Bulgarians 
were  bufily  engaged  in  plundering  the  Roman  camp,  Leo 
renewed  the  fight  and  obtained  a com.plete  viiStory.  The 
Bulgarians  remained  for  five  years  in  a ftate  of  tranquillity  ; 
but  at  length,  in  the  year  877,  they  took  occafion  to 
re-enter  the  Roman  territories,  and  in  their  ufual  manner 
to  ravage  them  with  fire  and  fword.  A battle  enfued,  and 
the  Roman  army'  was  routed.  The  prifoners  were  led 
by  the  vidlor  in  triumph  round  his  camp,  and  having 
caufed  their  nofes  to  be  cut  off,  he  fent  them,  thus  defaced, 
to  Conftantinople.  After  fubfequent  advantages  gained  on 
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the  part  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  repeated  defeats  and  fevere 
Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  Romans,  Adrianople  was  befieged 
and  taken,  A.D.  922  ; and  preparations  were  made  for 
befieging  Conftantinople.  But,  before  the  clofe  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  an  interview  took  place  between  Simeon  the 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  Romanus  the  eaftern  emperor, 
and  a peace  was  concluded  between  them.  In  the  year 
970,  the  Ruffi  or  Rofli,  who  inhabited  the  prefent  Podolia, 
invaded  Bulgaria  and  ravaged  the  country ; but  having  in- 
vefted  Adrianople  with  a powerful  army  of  more  than 
308,000  men,  they  were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
a body  of  12,000  Romans.  The  Bulgarians  fubm.itted  to 
Zimifces,  their  deliverer ; but  upon  his  death,  A.D.  975> 
they  revolted  from  the  Romans  and  renewed  their  ufual  ra- 
vages of  their  provinces.  After  a long  and  doubtful  ftruggle 
betv/een  the  Bulgarians  and  the  emperor  Bafil,  he  at  laft 
prevailed,  and,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1018, 
reduced  Bulgaria  into  the  form  of  a Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  Bulgarians  remained  in  fubjedtion  to  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople,  whom  they  powerfully  affifted  both  againft 
the  Latins  and  the  Turks,  and  were,  on  that  account,  al- 
lowed to  chufe  a king  of  their  own  nation,  who  neverthe- 
lefs  owned  himfelf  a vaffal  of  the  empire.  The  Bulgarians, 
however,  revolted  again  in  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Angelas, 
A.D.  1186.  In  1275,  Stephen,  the  fourth  kjng  of 
Hungary,  having  vanquiftied  the  prince  of  Bulgaria  and 
cut  his  whole  army  in  pieces,  obliged  the  Bulgarians  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  fovereigu.  With  the  affillance 
of  the  Greek  emperors  they  (hook  off  the  rlungarian  yoke  ; 
but  attempting,  in  1369,  to  recover  Adrianople,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  they  were  totally  defeated 
by  Amurath  1.;  and  Bajazet,  who  fucceeded  Amurath, 
made  an  abfolute  conqueft  of  the  whole  country  in  1 396, 
and  reduced  it  to  a province  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  in 
which  ftate  it  has  continued  ever  llnce.  Anc.  Un.  Hift. 
vol.  xvii.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  Deck  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Emp.  vol.  vii.  ix.  x.  xi. 

BULGARIAN  Language,  the  fame  with  the  Scla- 
vonic, which  fee. 

BULGNLVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Neufehateau,  3^  leagues  fouth  of  it.  Tlie 
town  contains  955,  and  the  canton  10,883  inhabitants. 
The  territory  comprehends  262^  kiliometres  and  27  com- 
munes. 

BULIA,  or  Bums,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime 
town  of  Greece,  in  the  Phocidc,  fituate  towards  the  gulf 
of  Corinth,  near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia.  It  had  two 
temples,  one  of  Bacchus  and  another  of  Diana  ; the  ftatues 
of  which  were  formed  of  wood. 

BULIMIA,  in  Medicine,  a term  fignifying  exceffive 
hunger,  from  Qh,  a particle  denoting  excels,  and  Atp-o-, 
hunger.  It  is  alfo  called  fames  canina,  fames  lupina,  dog’s 
appetite,  wolf’s  appetite,  &c.  This  lymptom  occurs  in 
cafes  where  the  food  is  not  retained  long  enough  in  the 
ftomach  to  be  digefted,  as  in  cafs  of  habitual  vomiting,  and 
in  lienteiy  ; alfo  where  the  aliment,  duly  prepared  or  con- 
cofted  in  the  ftomach,  is  neverthelefs  but  fcantily  conveyed 
into  the  circulation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  worm.s,  and  obftrudtion 
of  the  mefenteric  glands ; and  it  is  faid  that  this  fymptom 
occurs  where  much  acidity  is  prefent  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Sauvages,  with  his  ufual  fecundity,  has  enumerated  feven 
different  fpecies  of  bulimy  ; but  in  moft  of  the  inftances 
which  he  has  mentioned,  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
concomitant  of  other  diforders,  than  as  a diftinft  and  fpecific 
affe£tion.  Ruyfijh  gives  an  inftance  of  this  complaint, 
which  was  connefted  with  a dilatation  of  the  pylorus,  in 
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confequence  of  vvlilch  the  food  flipped  through  the  ftomach 
into  the  inteftines,  before  there  was  time  for  digeftion  to  take 
place  ; and  it  is  recorded  by  Lieutand,  that  upon  opening, 
the  body  of  a patient  who  had  died  of  a diforder,  in  which 
a voracious  appetite  was  a leading  fymptom,  he  difeovered  a 
preternatural  termination  of  the  dudtus  choledochus  in  the 
ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  bile  effufed  into  the  ftomach 
feems  to  have  kept  up  a conllant  irritation  in  that  organ, 
and  to  have  ftimulated  the  ftomach  to  expel  the  ingefta  be- 
fore they  could  be  duly  afted  upon  by  the  principal  agent 
in  the  work  of  digeftion,  the  gaftric  fluid. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  evident  that  the  plan  of 
treatment  muft  be  varied,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the 
morbid  conditions  with  which  it  is  connedted.  Thus,  when 
it  is  the  confequence  of  an  immediate  rejerition  of  the  food 
by  vomiting,  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach  flrould  be  coun- 
teradfed  by  mild  gelatinous  food,  by  opiates,  tonics,  &c, 
aided  by  ftimulant  epithems,  and  other  topical  applications. 
At  the  fame  time  nutritive  enemata  flrould  be  injeifted  into  the 
inteftines.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  the  confequence 
of  the  food  palling  oft  too  rapidly  by  ftool  (as  in  lientery), 
the  remedies  adapted  to  that  condition  of  the  body  flrould 
be  reforted  to.  (See  Lientery.)  If  it  proceed  from 
worms,  calomel,  jalap,  cowitch,  and  other  anthelmintics, 
flrould  be  preferibed  ; if  from  mefenteric  obftrudlion,  rhu- 
barb, neutral  falts,  and  afterwards  chalybeates  ; and,  laftly, 
when  it  arifes  from  acidity  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftineSy 
bitters  and  abforbents  flrould  be  given. 

After  this  view  of  the  various  caufes  of  bulimy,  and  of 
the  treatment  as  adapted  to  each  of  thofe  caufes,  we  firall 
proceed  to  notice  fome  remarkable  and  well-authenticated 
inftances  of  this  affedtion.  In  1700  there  lived  at  Stanton, 
feven  miles  from  Bury,  a labouring  man  of  middle  age,  wha 
for  many  days  together  had  fuch  an  inordinate  appetite,  that 
he  would  eat  up  an  ordinary  leg  of  veal,  roafted,  at  a meal. 
He  would  eat  fow-thiftles,  and  various  other  heibs,  as 
greedily  as  cattle  are  wont  to  do  ; and  all  he  could  get  was 
little  enough  to  fatisfy  his  hunger.  He  voided  feveral  long 
worms.  This  cafe  is  related  by  Dr.  Burroughs,  in  the  2 2d 
vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Two  other  cafes  are  recorded  in 
the  43d  vol.  of  the  fame  Tranfadtions,  one  by  Dr.  Mortimer, 
the  other  by  Dr.  Cookfon.  The  fubjedfs  of  this  affedtion 
WTre  in  both  inftances  boys.  The  firft  of  them  was  I2 
years  old,  and  lived  at  Blade  Barnfley,  in  Yorkflrire.  His 
appetite  was  fo  ravenous,  that  if  he  was  not  fupplied  with 
food  when  he  craved  it,  he  would  gnaw  the  very  flefli  off  his 
own  bones.  When  awake  he  was  conftantly  devouring. 
Nothing  pafled  his  ftomach  ; it  was  always  thrown  up  again. 
In  the  ijaace  of  fix  days  he  devoured  384  lbs.  of  liquid  and 
folid  food.  The  other  boy  was  to  years  old,-  and  had  been 
feized  with  a fever  about  15  months  before,  which  continued 
for  a fortnight,  and  was  followed  by  conftant  vomitings. 
As  in  the  former  cafe,  fo  in  this,  the  food  was  no  fooner 
fwallowed  than  thrown  up  again.  In  the  fpace  of  fix  days 
this  boy  devoured  371  lbs.  of  meat  and  drink,  befides  1 lb. 
10  oz.  of  fait.  After  more  than  a twelvemonth  from  the 
firft  attack,  he  died  greatly  emaciated. 

In  the  third  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  is  inferted  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  of  bulimy,  ac- 
companied with  vomiting,  wherein  379  lbs.  of  meat  and 
drink  were  fwallowed  in  the  fpace  of  fix  days,  yet  the  patient 
loft  flefh  rapidly.  A cure  was  effedfed  by  giving  food  boiled 
down  to  a jelly,  frequently,  and  in  fmall  quantities.  In  this 
form  the  food  wasmetained,  and  the  body  being  duly  fupplied 
with  nourifhment,  the  ftomach  and  reft  of  the  fyftem  reco- 
vered their  proper  tone  and  energy.  But  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary inftance  of  bulimy  which  perhaps  ever  occurred,  is 
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tl^at  recorded  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Medical  and  Phyfical 
Journal,  communicated  by  Dr.  Johnlbn,  commiffioner  of 
fick  and  wounded  feamen,  to  Dr.  Blane,  formerly  phyfician 
to  the  navy.  The  fubjedt  was  a Polilh  foldier,  named 
Charles  Domery,  in  the  fervice  of  the  French,  on  board  of 
the  Hoche  frigate,  which  was  captured  by  the  fquadron 
under  the  command  of  fir  J.  Borlafe  Warren,  off  Ireland,  in 
1799.  He  was  21  years  of  age,  and  dated  that  his  father 
and  brothers  had  been  remarkable  for  their  voracious  appe- 
tites. His  began  when  he  was  13  years  of  age.  He  would 
devour  raw  and  even  live  cats,  rats,  and  dogs,  befidcs  bul- 
lock’s liver,  tallow-candles,  and  the  entrails  of  animals.  One 
day  (viz.  September  7th  1799)  an  experiment  was  made 
of  how  much  this  man  could  eat  in  one  day.  This  experi- 
ment was  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  before-mentioned 
Dr.  .Tohiifon,  admiral  Child,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  agent  for 
prifoners  at  Liverpool,  and  feveral  other  gentlemen.  He 
had  breakfalled  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  qlbs.  of 
raw  cow-’s  udder  ; at  half  pad  nine  o’clock  there  were  let 
before  him  ylbs  of  raw  beef  and  12  tallow  candles  of  ilb. 
weight,  together  with  i bottle  of  porter  ; thefe  he  finiflred 
by  half  pad  ten  o’clock.  At  one  o’clock  there  were  put 
before  him  ylbs.  more  of  beef,  ilb.  of  candles,  and  3 
bottles  of  porter.  He  was  then  locked  up  in  the  room,  and 
fentries  were  placed  at  the  windows  to  prevent  his  throwing 
away  any  of  his  provifions.  At  two  o’clock  he  had  nearly 
linidied  the  whole  of  the  candles,  and  great  part  of  the  beef ; 
but  without  having  had  any  evacuations  by  vomiting,  dool, 
or  urine;  his  flcin  was  cool,  pulfe  regular,  and  fpirits  good. 
At  a quarter  pad  fix  he  had  devoured  the  whole,  and  de- 
clared he  could  have  eat  more ; but  the  prifoners  on  the 
outfide  having  told  him  that  experiments  were  making  upon 
him,  he  began  to  be  alarmed.  Moreover,  the  day  was  hot, 
and  he  had  not  had  his  ufual  exercife  in  the  yard.  The 
whole  of  what  he  confumed  in  the  courfe  of  one  day 
amounted  to 

Raw  cow’s  udder  , - - 4lbs, 

Raw  beef  - - - 10 

Candles  - - 2 

i61bs. 

Befides  5 bottles  of  porter. 

The  eagernefs  with  which  this  man  attacked  iTis  beef  when 
his  domach  was  not  gorged,  relembled  the  voracity  of  a 
hungry  wolf  ; he  would  tear  off  large  pieces  with  his  teeth, 
roll  them  about  his  mouth,  and  then  gulp  them  down. 
When  his  throat  became  dry  from  continued  cxcrcife,  he 
would  lubricate  it  by  itripping  the  greafe  off  a candle  be- 
tween his  teeth;  and  then  wrapping  up  the  wick  like  a ball, 
would  fend  it  after  the  other  part  at  a fwallow.  He  could 
make  drift  to  dine  on  immenfe  quantities  of  raw  potatoes  or 
turnips,  but  by  choice  would  never  tade  bread  or  vegetables. 
He  was  in  every  refpedl  healthy,  6 feet  3 inches  high,  of  a 
pale  complexion,  grey  eyes,  long  brown  hair,  well  made  but 
thin,  his  countenance  rather  pleafant,  and  he  was  good- 
tempered.  His  evacuation  by  the  bowels  was  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  food  he  devoured,  and  even 
did  not  exceed  that  of  other  men  ; but  his  perfpirations 
■w’ere  profufe,  not  only  when  in  bed,  but  alfo  when  up  and 
eating.  To  the  profufenefs  of  this  evacuation,  Dr.  Jolinfon, 
and  the  other  medical  gentlemen,  have  aferibed  the  rapid 
diffipation  of  the  ingeda,  and  his  dneeffant  craving  for 
frefh  fupplies  of  food.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
worms., 

BULINUS  H.t;mastomus,  in  Conchology.  See  Turbo 
Ha^mastomu  s. 

BULITAGAjin  Geography^  a range  of  mountains  which. 


feparatfs  the  empire  of  Ruffia  from  Perfia,  N.  lat.  4S®  30’ 
to  50^.  E.  long.  72°  14'  to  73°  14'. 

BULITHOS,  lapis  hovimis,  a calculus  or  done  found 
in  the  gall-bladder,  kidnies,  or  urinary  bladder  of  oxen.  •- 

Indances  hereof  are  given  by  Bromell,  the  Academy  Na- 
turae Curioforum,  and  other  naturalids,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Aridotle  was  midaken  in  afleiting,  that  man  alone  is 
fubjedt  to  the  done,  and  inquiring  folicitoufly  into  the  rcafons 
hereof.  Arid.  Probl.  ^ x.  n.  42. 

BULK  of  a Jhip,  denotes  her  whole  content  in  the  hold 
for  dowage  of  goods. 

l^\j-LK,  10  break.  See  Breaking. 

V)WLVi~heads,  are  partitions  made  acrofs  a diip,  or  length- 
ways, with  boards  of  timber,  whereby  one  part  is  divided 
from  another.  The  hulk-head  afore  is  the  partition  between 
the  fore-cadle  and  gratings  in  the  head,  and  in  which  are  the 
chafe -ports. 

BULKA,  in  Geography.  See  Bulckau. 

BULKLEY,  Charles,  \n  Biography Prot-edant  dif- 
fenting  minider,  was  born  in  London  in  1719,  educated  in 
Dr.  Doddridge’s  academy  at  Northampton,  whither  he  re- 
moved from  Cheder  in  1736,  and  commenced  preacher  in 
1 740.  After  fome  time  he  fettled  in  London,  where  he  w .s 
baptized  by  immerfion,  and  joined  the  general  Bapiids. 
Alter  having  conducted  his  labours  with  abdity  and  reputa- 
tion, in  conneftion  with  a congregation  of  this  defeription, 
for  a long  feries  of  years,  during  which  he  fucceeded  the  elo- 
quent Dr.  Foder  in  hisledtureat  che  Old  Jewry,  he  died  in 
1 797,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Befides  feveral  lingle 
fermons,  preached  on  particular  occadons,  he  publidied 
“ Difeourfes  on  feveral  Subjects,”  1752  ; “A  Vindication 
of  Lord  Shaftediury’s  Writings,”  1753;  “ Notes  on  Lord 
Bolingbroke’s  Philofophical  Wri'ings;”  “ Obfervations  on 
Natural  Religion  and  Chridianity,  candidly  propofed  in  a 
Review  of  the  Difeourfes  lately  pubhllied  by  the  Lord 
Bidiop  of  London,  in  3 volumes  ;”  “ Economy  of  the 

Gufpel,”  4to.  1764;”  “ Difcourles  on  tlie  Parables  aW 
Miracles  of  Chrid,”  4 vols.  1770;  “ Catechetical  Exer- 
cifes,”  1774;  “ Preface  to  notes  on  the  Bible,”  1791,  &c. 
Evans’s  Funeral  Sermon,  1797. 

BULL,  in  jflronorny,\.\ni  condellatlon  Taurus,  which, 
fee. 

Bull,  Dr.  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  about  1563,  in 
Somerfetdiire,  and  became,  by  his  great  abilities  on  the  organ 
and  virginal,  the  wonder  of  his  time.  Indeed,  the  profperous 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was,  perhaps,  not  rendered  more 
illudrious  by  the  mufical  produftions  of  Tallis,  Bird,  and 
Morley,  than  the  peiformance  of  Dr.  Bull.  His  mufic- 
mader  was  William  Blilhman,  organid  of  the  chapel  royal 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  capacity  he  held  a very  high 
rank.  Bull,  on  the  death  of  his  mailer,  in  1591,  was  ap- 
pointed his  fucceffor  in  the  queen’s  chapel ; and  in  1596,  at 
the  recommendation  of  her  majedy,  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  thefirll  rliat  was  appointed  mufie-profeffor  to  Grefham 
college.  And  though  unable  to  com pofe  and  read  his  lec- 
tures in  Latin,  according  to  the  founder’s  original  intention, 
inch  was  his  favour  with  the  queen  and  the  public,  that  the 
executors  of  lir  Thomas-Grefham,  by  the  ordinances,  bearing 
date  1597,  difpenfed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  ordered  “ The  folemn  mufic  ledlure  to  be  read 
twice  every  week,  in  manner  following,  viz.  the  theoretique 
part  for  one  half  hour,  or  thereabouts  ; and  the  pratlique, 
by  concert  of  voice  or  indruments,  for  the  red  of  the  hour; 
whereof  the  fird  ledture Jhould  be  in  the  I.atin  tongue,  and 
the  fecond  in  Engliffi. — Butbecaufe  at  this  time  Mr.  Dodtor 
Bull,  who  is  recommended  to  the  place  by  the  queen’s  moft 
excellent  majedy,  being  not  able  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  leclures 
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src  permitted  to  be  akogether  in  Engliih  folong  as  be  ihall 
continue  in  the  place  of  mufic  ledurer  there.”  Ward’s 
Lives  of  the  Profeflbrs  of  Grefham  College,  Pref.  p.  viii. 
The  firft  ledure  read  by  Bull,  atGreiham  college,  was  printed 
the  fame  year  that  it  was  pronounced,  under  this  title : 
“ The  Qration  of  Maiiler  John  Bull,  TJodtor  of  Mulicke, 
and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  hir  Majeifies  Royall-Chappeil, 
as  he  pronounced  the  fame,  beeiorc  divers  worlliipful  per- 
fons,  the  Aldermen  and  Commoners  of  the  citic  of  London, 
with  a great  multitude  of  otlier  people,  tlie  6th  day  of 
Oftober,  1597,  in  the  new  erccled  Coliedge  of  Sir  Thomas 
Grefham,  Knt.  deceafed  : made  in  the  commendation  of  the 
founder,  and  the  excellent  Icienceof  Mulicke,”  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Thomas  Elle. 

At  firft,  application  was  made  to  the  two  imivcrfities,  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  jointly  with  the 
mercers’  company,  left  truftees  of  this  inftitution,  to  nomi- 
nate two  perfons  in  all  the  liberal  arts  fitly  qualified  to  read 
ledlures  in' their  feveral  faculties ; but  this  application  was 
not  continued,  as  fome  jealoufy  feems  to  have  been  awakened 
at  Oxford  and  Cambiidge,  left  this  new  college  ihould  be 
prejudicial  to  thofe  ancient  feats  of  learning. 

What  effect  this  liberal  foundation  had  on  other  faculties 
let  the  friends  and  patrons  of  each  particular  fcience  fay  ; 
hut  as  to  mufic,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  read  the  lives  of  the 
profelTors  without  lamenting  that  the  defign  of  fo  noble  an 
inftitution,  eftablifhed  on  fuch  an  extenfive  plan,  fhould  be 
fo  entirely  fruftrated  as  to  become  wholly  ufelefs  to  that  city 
and  nation  for  whofe  inftruftion  it  was  benevolently  intended. 
Dr.  Bull,  the  only  perfon  on  the  lift  of  mufic  profeflbrs,  who 
feems  to  have  been  able  to  inform  by  theory,  or  amufe  by 
practice,  thofe  who  attended  the  mufical  ledfures,  refigned 
his  profefforfhip  in  1607.  Indeed,  during  more  than  a year 
of  his  profefforfhip,  Mr.  Thomas  Bird,  foil  of  the  venerable 
William  Bird,  exercifed  the  office  of  a fubftitute  to  Dr.  Bull, 
while  he  travelled  on  the  continent  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  So  that  except  about  nine  years  from  the  date  of 
the  eftabliftiment,  to  the  prefent  times,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  fcience  of  found,  or  praftice  of  the  mufical  art,  has 
ftieen  advanced  by  fubfequent  profeffors.  For  in  the  follow- 
ing lift,  given  by  Dr.  Ward,  up  to  the  year  I74°>  including 
Dr.  Clayton,  eledted  1607;  John  Taverner,  i6io,  who  was 
T»o  relation  of  the  miilician  of  that  name  ; Richard  Knight, 
1638  ; William  Petty,  1650,  afterwards  the  famous  fir 
William  Petty;  Dr.  Thomas  Baynes,  1660;  William 
Perry,  1681;  John  Newy,  1696;  Dr.  Robert  Shippen, 
1705;  Dr.  Edward  Shippen,  his  brother,  1710;  John 
Gordon,  1723;  and  Thomas  Brown,  1739;  though  all 
men  of  learning  and  abilities  in  other  faculties,  yet  no  one 
of  them  had  ever  diftingniflied  himfelf,  either  in  the  theory 
or  pradfice  of  mufic  ; nor  are  any  proofs  remaining  that 
they  had  ever  ftudied  that  art,  the  arcana  of  which  they 
were  appointed,  to  unfold  ! What  an  abufe  of  reafon  and 
munificence  does  it  feem,  that  thofe  who  had  never  meditated 
on  the  art,  or  been  t.aught,  themfelves,  ftrould  be  fixed  upon 
to  teach,  and  diredt  the  ftudies  of  others  ! 

A filly  ftory  has  been  told  by  Anthony  Wood  (Fafti 
Oxon.  vol.  i.  c.  1 3 I.)  concerning  a feat  performed  by  Dr. 
Bull,  who,  at  St.  Omer’s,  when  he  firft  vifited  the  continent, 
to -a  compofition  originally  written  in  forty  parts,  added 
forty  more  in  a few  hours  ; which  is  fo  impoffible,  as  not  to 
be  worth  relating. 

After  the  deceafe  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  appointed 
organift  to  king  James.  And  July  the  i6lh,  1607,  when 
his  majefty  and  prince  Flenry  dined  at  Merchant-Taylors’ 
hall,  the  royal  guefts  were  entertained  with  mufic,  both 
vocal  and  iifflrumental,  as  well  as  with  feveral  orations,  And 
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while  his  majefty  was  at  table,  according  to  Stow,  “ Mr, 
dodlor  Bull,  who  was  free  of  that  company,  being  in  a 
citizens  gowne,  cappe,  and  hood,  played  moft  excellent  me- 
lody upon  a fmall  payre  of  organs  placed  there  for  that  pur- 
pofe  oncly.”  (Ciiron.  p,  S91- edit.  1615.)  In  December, 
of  the  fame  year,  he  rciigned  liis  profelibrlhip  of  Grelham 
college,  but  for  wliat  renfon  docs  not  appear,  as  he  continued 
in  England  feveral  years  altcrwards. 

Ill  1613  he  quitted  England,  and  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  the  arcliduke,  in  the  Netherlands.  He  afterwards  feems 
to  have  been  fettled  at  Lubeek,  at  which  place  many  of  his 
compofitioDS  in  the  lilt  piibhflied  by  Dr.  Ward,  are  dated  ; 
one  of  them  as  late  as  1622,  the  luppofed  year  of  his  da- 
ceafe. 

Dr.  Bull  has  been  ccnfiired  for  quitting  his  eftabliftiment 
in  England;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  increafe  of  health 
and  wealth  was' the  caufe  and  confequence.  Indeed  he  feems 
to  have  been  praifed  at  home,  more  than  rewarded  ; and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  age  to  let  an  artift  ftarve,  to 
whom  the  nexj^  would  willingly  ereft  ftatues.  The  pro- 
fcfforlhip  of  Greftiam  college  was  not  then  a finecure.  Kis 
attendance  on  the  chapel  royals  for  which  he  had  forty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  on  the  prince  of  Wales,  at  a fimiiar 
falary,  though  honourable,  were  not  very  lucrative  appoint- 
ments for  the  firft  performer  in  the  world,  at  a time  when 
fcholars  were  not  fo  profitable  as  at  prefent ; and  there  was 
no  public  playing,  where  this  moft  wonderful'mufician  could 
difplay  his  abilities,  and  receive  their  due  applaufe  and  re- 
ward. 

A lift  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  Dr.  Bull’s  eom- 
polltions,  vocal  and  inftrumeiital,  is  inferted  in  his  life,  which, 
when  it  was  written  in  1 740,  were  preferved  in  the  colledlioii 
of  Dr.  Pepufeh.  The  chief  part  of  thefe  were  pieces  for 
the  organ  or  virginal,  which  we  have  feen  and  examined^ 
having  been  tranferibed  into  queen  Elizabeth’s  virginal  book, 
and  printed  in  a colleftion  called  Parthenia.  An  In  nomine-, 
of  five  parts,  we  have  fcored  from  the  Chrift  Church  fet  of 
manufeript  books,  in  Dr.  Aldrich’s  colledfion,  and  have 
attentively  perufed  his  choral  compofition  in  the  colleftions. 
of  Dr.  Tudway  and  Dr.  Boyce,  which  is  the  fame  verfe 
anthem,  with  different  words,  for  two  voices,  with  a chorus. 
In  all  this  vocal  mufic  that  we  have  feen,  there  feems  to  be 
much  more  labour  and  ftudy  than  genius.  Tallis  and  Bird 
had  folong  accuftomed  themfelves  to  write  for  voices,  that 
the  parts  in  their  compofitiona  are  much  more  natural  and 
flowing  than  thofe  of  Bull.  In  looking  at  the  Angle  parts 
of  Tallis  and  Bird,  there  are  notes  and  paffages  wdiich  ap- 
pear wholly  infipid  and  unmeaning,  as  melody  ; but  which, 
when  heard  in  harmony  with  any  other  part,  produce  ad- 
mirable effedls. 

Indeed,  poffeffed  as  he  was  of  fuch  extraordinary  powers 
of  execution  on  keyed  inftruments,  we  have  been  frequently 
aftoniflied,  in  perufing  Dr.  Bull’s  leffons,  at  the  few  new  and 
pleafing  paffages  which  his  hand  fuggefted  to  his  pen.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  Dr.  Pepufeh  preferred  Bull’s  compoli- 
tions  to  thofe  of  Couperin  and  Scarlatti,  not  only  for  harmony 
and  contrivance,  but  air  and  modulation  : an  affertion  which 
rather  proves  that  the  dodlor’s  tafte  was  bad,  than  Bull’s 
vcwx^icgood.  Though  we  Ihould  greatly  admire  the  hand, 
as  well  as  the  patience,  of  any  one  capable  of  playing  his 
compofitions  ; yet,  as  mufic,  they  would  afford  us  no  kind  of 
pleafiire  : ce  font  des  notes,  et  rien  que  des  notes  ; there  is  no- 
thing in  them  which  excites  rapture.  They  may  be  heard 
by  a lover  of  mufic  with  as  little  emotion  as  the  clapper  of  a 
mill,  or  the  rumbling  of  a poft-dhaife. 

After  fuch  frequent  mention  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
thefe  old  pieces,  in  mercy  to  modern  performers,  it  may  with 

truth. 
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truth  he  faid,  that  the  lofs,  to  refined  ears,  would  not  be  very- 
great,  if  they  fiiould  for  ever  remain  unplayed  and  unde- 
cyphered.  For  being  generally  built  on  fome  old  and  vulgar 
pfalmodic  tunes,  unmeaning  in  themfelves,  the  crowded  har- 
mony and  multiplied  notes  with  which  they  are  loaded,  have 
not  rendered  them  more  pleafing.  Indeed  the  infallible 
confequences  of  a yo-jiig  pradlitioner  bellowing  inch  time 
and  labour  on  them  as  may  be  nccefl'ary  to  fubdue  the  diffi- 
culties of  execution  they  contain,  would  be  corruption  of 
tafte,  and  neglebt  of  more  ufeful  iludies. 

The  inllrumental  mufic  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  feems 
to  partake  of  the  pedantry'  and  foppery  of  the  times ; 
eternal  fugues  upon  dry  and  unmeaning  fubjebls  were  the 
means  of  ellablifiiing  reputation  for  hurn  'ing  and  contrivance ; 
as  dull  divifions  and  variations,  in  which  the  change  was 
generally  from  bad  to  worfe,  feem  to  have  been  the  only 
qualifications  which  entitled  a profefTor  to  eminence  for  tajle 
and  invention- 

The  very  terms  of  canon  and  fugue  imply  reftraint  and 
labour.  Handel  was  perhaps  the  only  great  fughill,  exempt 
from  pedantry'.  He  feldom  treated  barren  or  crude  fubjefts; 
his  themes' being  almoft  always  natural  and  pleafing.  Se- 
ballian  Bach,  on  the  contrary,  like  Michael  Angelo  in 
painting,  difdained  facility  fo  much,  that  his  genius  never 
Hooped  to  the  eafy  and  graceful.  We  never  have  feen 
a fugue  by  this  learned  and  powerful  author  upon  a motive, 
that  is  natural  and  chantant ; or  even  an  eafy  and  obvious 
palTage,  that  is  not  loaded  with  crude  and  difficult  accompa- 
niments. 

As  the  youth  of  Bull  miifl  necefiarily  have  been  fpent  in 
fubduing  the  difficulties  of  other  compofers,  he  feems,  in  his 
riper  years,  to  have  made  the  invention  of  new  difficulties  of 
every  kind,  which  could  impede  or  difmay  a performer,  his 
foie  ftudy.  It  feldom  happens  that  thofe  pofteffed  of  great 
natural  force  of  hand,  on  any  inftrument,  fubmit  to  the 
drudgery  of  much  dry  ftudy  ; but  this  gift  was  fo  far  from 
relaxing  the  labour  and  diligence  of  Dr.  Bull,  that  he  entered 
deeper  into  all  the  arcana  of  the  art,  and  pedantry  of  the 
times,  than  moft  of  his  contemporaries.  That  he  was  “ ex- 
quifitely  fkilled  in  canon,”  has  been  given  as  one  of  the  moft 
irrefragable  proofs  of  his  being  a great  mufician;  and  canons, 
reBe  et  retro,  aud  per  arfin  et  thejin,  in  triangular,  and  other 
fantaftical  forms,  are  carefully  preferred,  as  ftupendous  fpe- 
cimens  of  his  abilities. 

P/alfingham  has  been  a fubjebi  upon  which  Dr.  Bull  and 
Bird  have  exercifed  their  abilities  in  the  moft  elaborate  man- 
ner. In  the  fifteenth  century,  popular  tunes  were  the 
foundationsupon  which  thegreateftcontrapuntiftsconftrubled 
even  the  maffes  which  they  fet  to  mufic  ; and  in  the  next, 
the  Englifii,  no  longer  in  want  of  thefe  tunes  in  the  church, 
polillied  and  tricked  them  up  for  the  chamber,  with  every  art 
and  embeilHhment  they'  could  devife. 

Both  Bird  and  Bull  have  likewife  worked  on  the  hexa- 
chord,  ut  re  mi  fa  fol  la,  afeending  and  defeending ; upon 
which  theme  they  have  conftrudled  elaborate  and  ingenious 
lelfons,  of  the  molt  difficult  execution.  That  of  Bull  has 
pafTages  for  the  left  band,  which  perhaps  none  but  himfelf 
could  play  during  his  own  time,  and  which  we  have  never 
feen  introduced  in  any  coinpofitions  of  the  prefent  century, 
except  thofe  of  Sebaftian  Bach  ; or  heard  executed,  but  by 
Palfcha,  near  forty  years  ago  ; who  mull  have  vanquiftied 
them  by  the  incelTant  labour  of  feveral  years,  out  of  his  fliort 
life  ; for  he  was  then  but  eight  years  old.  A new,  but 
fimilar  difficulty,  has  lately  been  devifed  for  keyed-inftru- 
ments,  in  the  rapid  divifions  for  one  hand,  in  oBaves,  which 
great  application  only  can  vanqiufh.  The  execution  of  long 
and  rapid  divifions  of  thirds  and  fixths,  and  even  of  com.mon 


chords,  is  not  frequently  wanted  in  modern  mufic,  and  there- 
fore they'  would  baffle  and  embarrafs  thegreattll  performers, 
who  have  not  worked  at  fnch  paflagrs  with  unremitting 
labour.  But  befides  thefe  difficulties,  there  are  others  of 
menfnre,  in  Bull’s  Lelfons,  where,  in  four  parts,  the  left  hand 
has  two  of  lix  crotchets  in  a bar,  while  the  right  plays  nine 
to  each  femibreve  of  the  hexachord, 

Specimen.s  of  the  difficulties  abounding  in  the  compofitions 
of  the  go'den  age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  may  be  feen  in  the 
Hill,  ol  Mul.  vol.  lii.  ill  order  to  invalidate  tlie  vulgar  cant 
of  fuch  as  are  determined  to  blame  whatever  is  modern,  and 
who,  equally  devoid  of  knowEdge  and  feeling,  reprobate  as 
tnaf}  the  moft  elegant,  ingenious,  and  often  fublime  compo- 
fitions, that  have  ever  been  produced  fince  the  laws  of  har- 
mony were  firft  eftablillied. 

Indeed  we  fliculd  fuppofe  that  the  pieces  of  Bull  were 
compofed  to  be  tried,  not  played,  for  private  pradlice,  not 
public  ufe  ; as  they  furpafs  every  idea  of  difficulty  tliat  can 
befoimed  from  the  lelfons  of  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Sebaftian 
Bach  ; or,  in  more  modern  times,  Emanuel  Bach,  Muthel, 
Mozart,  dementi,  Dupre,  Cramer,  and  BeClhoven. 

Bull,  George,  an  Englifii  prelate,  was  defeended  of  an 
ancient  family  feated  at  Shapwick  in  Somerfetlhire,  and 
born  at  Wells  in  that  county,  in  1634.  Leaving  finifiied 
his  courfe  of  claffical  learning  at  Wells  and  at  Tiverton,  he 
was  entered  a commoner  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in 
1648  ; where,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  time  incurred  by 
the  purfuit  of  pleafures  and  diverfions,  he  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  an  acute  difputant,  and  attradled  the  notice  of 
his  fuperiors.  In  1649,  refilling  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  he  retired  to  North  Cadbuiy  in 
Somerfetlhire ; and  having  applied  with  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity',  he  took  orders,  and  accepted  the  fmall 
benefice  of  St.  George’s,  near  Briftol,  where  he  maintained 
ail  exemplary  charadler,  and  was  eminently  ufeful,  preach- 
ing twice  every  Sunday,  and  performing  the  devotional  fer- 
vice  by  the  aid  of  the  common  prayer,  though  the  regular 
ufe  of  the  liturgy  was  prohibited.  After  the  relloration  ia 
1662,  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  chancellor,  earl  ol 
Clarendon,  to  the  redlory  of  Suddington,  St.  Peter,  near 
Cirencelter,  having  been  inllituted,  by  the  recommendatiou 
of  lady  Pool,  to  the  adjoining  reftbry  of  Suddington,  St. 
Mary,  in  1658.  In  this  fituatiou  he  remained  twenty-feven 
years  ; difeharging  his  paftoral  funftions  with  affiduity,  and 
profecuting  his  Iludies  with  indefatigable  application.  Moll 
of  his  works  were  compofed  during  this  period  of  his  life. 
In  1669  he  pnblilhcd  his  “ Harmonia  Apollolica,”  or 
“ Apoitolical  Harmony,”  in  two  diflertations,  in  the  firll 
of  which  St.  James’s  dodlrine  of  Juftilication  by  works  is 
explained  and  defended  ; in  the  fecoiid,  the  argument  of  St. 
Paul  with  St.  .Tames  is  clearly  demonllrated.  This  work, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  excited  great  oppofition,  and 
was  attacked  by  feveral  divines,  both  among  epilcopalians 
and  iionconformifts.  The  author’s  reply  to  his  adverfaries 
was  contained  in  his  “ Examen  Cenfuras,  &c.”  and  his 
“ Apologia  pro  Harmonia,  &c. publilhed  together  in 
1675.  In  1678  he  was  promoted  to  a prebend  in  the  church 
of  Gloucelter ; and  in  1680  he  finilhed  his  “ Defence  of 
the  Nicene  Faith,”  which  was  printed  at  the  Oxford  theatre 
in  1685,  with  the  fpecial  approbation,  and  at  the  foie  ex- 
pence of  bilhop  Fell,  under  the  title  of  “ Defenfio  Fidei 
Nicense,  ex  Scriptis  quae  extant  Catholicorum  Dodlorum 
qiii  intra  tria  prima  Ecclefiae  Chriftianae  Seciila  floriierunt.” 
This  book  is  written,  in  a pure  Latin  ftyle,  againft  the 
Allans  and  Socinians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Tritheifts  and 
Sabellianson  the  other  ; and  it  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plaufe  both  at  home,  and  in  foreign  countries.  It  did  not, 

however^ 
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however,  cfcape  the  aniinaJvcrfior;;  and  cenfures  of  feveral 
Unitarian  writers.  Five  years  alter  the  completion  of  this 
book,  the  author  was  prefented  to  the  valuable  reftory  of 
Avening,  in  Gloucdleiihi.  e.  Soon  atter,  iii  1686,  he  was 
promoted  by  arciibifhop  S .ncroit,  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Landaif  : and  ir.  confnic^ition  of  his  eminent  forvices  to  the 
churcl),  th?  imiverhtv  '..'f  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  t!ie 
degree  o'  doctor  in  dumity.  £)un,  g the  reign  of  James  II. 
he  preached  with  great  ardniir  ng-ni.ft  die  errors  of  popery. 
In  he  publiihed  Lis  “ Judicium  Ecclefite  Catliolicas, 

&c. in  defence  of  the  anatliema,  decreed  by  the  firll 
council  of  iS'iee.  For  this  work  the  author  received  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  France  ; though, 
conftdered  as  tlte  vindication  of  an  anathema,  which  con- 
demns Icrne  of  the  higheft  ornaments  ofliterature  and  chriF 
ti.ini,ty  botii  in  and  out  of  the  church,  it  will  not  now  he 
■regarded  as  entitling  Dr.  Bull  to  any  very,  diftinguilhiug 
commendation.  The  laft  treatife  written  by  tliis  learned 
author,  was  his  “ Primitive,  Apodolical  Tradition  of  the 
Dodlrine  received  in  the  Catliolic  Cliurch,  concerning  the 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Clirifi:,  afferted,  and  evidently 
demonftrated  againil  Daniel  Zuricke  the  Pruffian,  and  his 
late  Followers  in  England.”  All  his  Latin  works  pub- 
liflied  by  liimfelf  at  different  times,  were  collefted  and 
p.-  .iced  in  17^3  in  one  volume,  folio,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Grabe, 
with  a preface  and  annotations.  In  1705,  Dr.  Bull  was 
promoted  to  the  biihopric  of  St.  David’s  ; and  taking  his 
feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  the  fefQon,  when  the  bill  paffed 
for  the  union  of  both  kingdoms,  he  bore  telHmony  in  favour 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  being  “ in  her  dodlrine,  difei- 
phne,  and  worlhip,  moft  agreeable  to  primitive  and  apofto- 
lical  inftitution.”  He  refided  conftantlyin  his  diocefe,  and 
carefully  difeharged  all  the  epifcopal  funftions  ; but  in  1710 
he  clofed  his  laborious  and  uleful  life  at  Brecknock,  the  cuf- 
tomary  place  of  his  refidence,  where  he  was  interred  ; leav- 
ing behind  him  a widow  and  two  children,  the  furvivors  of 
eleven.  His  conftitution  was  naturally  firm  and  vigorous  ; 
but  his  iiiceffaiit  application  had  to  a confiderable  degree 
impaired  it  before  the  clofe  of  his  life.  His  temper  was 
lively,  irritable,  and  inclined  to  melancholy  ; nor  does  he 
feem  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  a tinfture  of  fnperfti- 
tion.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
for  an  habitual  fenfe  of  religion,  which  influenced  his  con- 
•duft  after  the  firll  deviations  of  his  youth.  His  learning 
■was  recommended  by  the  modeffy  that  accompanied  and 
adorned  it ; and  his  patience,  piety,  and  chriffian  hope  were 
fignally  exemplified  during  the  painful  paroxyfms  of  the 
difeafe  that  terminated  his  life.  Eilhop  Bull’s  fermons  and 
larger  difeourfes  were  publifhed  in  1 7 1 3 by  Mr.  Nelfon  in 
three  volumes  8vo.  The  firft  of  thefe  volumes  contains  two 
fermons  on  the  intermediate  ftate,  which  were  republiflred  in 
1765  by  the  late  profeffor  Chappelow,  and  which  have  been 
animadverted  upon  by  the  author  of  the  “ Hiftorical  View 
of  the  controverfy  concerning  the  intermediate  State,  &c.” 
All  the  bifliop’s  works  have  been  publiflied  together,  in 
.folio,  by  Mr.  Nelfon,  who  alfo  publiflred  his  “ Life”  in 
1717,  8vo.  Biog.  Brit. 

Bull,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Writers,  denotes  an  inftrument  dif- 
patched  out  of  the  Roman  chancery,  fealed  with  lead  ; an- 
fwering  to  the  edidfs,  letters  patent,  and  provifions,  of  fecu- 
lar  princes. 

The  bull  is  thus  deferibed  by  Matthew  Paris,  anno  1257  : 
“ In  lulla  domini  papa  Jlat  imago  Pauli  a dextris  erucis  in 
medio  bulla  Jigurata,  et  Petri  ajinijlrisd^ 

The  word  lull  is  derived  from  lulla,  a feal ; and  that  from 
iulla,  a drop  or  bubble : or,  according  to  others,  from  the 


Greek,  council : according  to  Pezrori,  from  t’.e  Celtic 
buil,  or  hul,  a bubble. 

We  meet  with  four  kinds  of  thefe  lulU  or  bulla  ; golden, 
filver,  waxen,  and  leaden  ; ' all  in  ufe  among  the  emperors 
and  kings  of  the  middle  and  barbarous  ages.  In  fome,  the 
imprefiion  is  made  oh  the  folid  metal  itfelf ; in  others  ou 
wax  ; and  only  enclofed  in  a metalline  box,  or  cafe. 

Sealin  j with  metals  is  an  illuftrious  privilege,  belonging 
only  to  princes,  though  affumed  alio  by  prelates,  as 
princes  of  the  church.  The  doges  of  Venice  durft.  not 
arrogate  this  honour,  till  leave  was  given  them  by  pope 
Alexander  III.  about  the  year  1 170,  to  feal  their  diplomata 
with  lead. 

The  hdl  is  the  third  kind  of  apoftolical  refeript,  and  the 
moft  in  ufe,  both  in  affairs  of  juftice  and  of  grace.  It  is 
written  on  parchment  ; by  which  it  is  diftinguiflied  from  a 
brief,  or  fimple  ftgnaiure,  which  is  on  paper.  A bull  is 
properly  a fignaturc  enlarged  : what  the  latter  comprehends 
in  a few  words,  the  former  dilates  and  amplifies. 

If  the  bulls  be  letters  of  grace,  the  lead  is  hung  on  filkeii 
threads  ; if  they  be  letters  of  juftice,  and  executory,  the  lead 
is  hung  by  a hempen  cord.  They  are  all  written  in  an  old 
round  Gothic  letter. 

The  bull,  in  the  form  wherein  it  is  to  be  difpatched,  is 
divided  into  five  parts  ; viz.  the  narrative  of  the  faft  ; the 
conception  ; the  clanfe  ; the  date  ; and  the  falutation,  in 
which  tlie  pope  takes  on  himfelf  the  quality  of  “ fervant  of 
the  fervantsof  God,”  fervus  fervorum  Dei. 

Properly  fpcaking,  it  is  the  feal  or  pendant  lead  alone 
that  is  the  bull  ; it  being  that  which  gives  it  - both  the  title 
and  authortiy.  The  feal  prefents,  on  one  fide,  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  pope, 
and  the  year  of  his  pontificate. 

By  bulls,  jubilees  are  granted  : without  them  no  bifliops 

in  the  Romifh  church  are  allowed  to  be  confecrated.  In 
Spain,  bulls  are  required  for  all  kinds  of  benefices  ; but  in 
France,  &c.  fimple  lignatures  are  fufficient ; excepting  for 
bilhoprics,  abbeys,  digniiaries,  and  priories  conventual. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  P oman  chancery,  no  benefits, 
exceeding  twenty-four  ducats  per  annum,  fliould  be  con- 
ferred without  bulls ; but  the  French  would  never  fubmit 
to  tliis  rule,  except  for  fuch  benefices  as  are  taxed  in  the 
apoftolical  chamber  : for  the  reft,  they  referve  the  right  of 
diffcmbling  the  value,  expreffing  it  in  general  terras  : Cujus 
y illi  jorfan  annexorum  frnclus  24  ducatorum  auri  de  camera, 
fecundum  communem  ajlimationem,  valorem  annuum  non  exce» 
duut. 

The  bulls  brought  into  France  were  limited  and  mode- 
rated by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  land,  before  they  were 
regiftered  ; nor  was  any  thing  admitted  till  it  had  been  well 
examined,  and  found  to  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church  ; thofe  words,  m'otu, 

in  a bull,  were  fufficient  to  make  the  whole  be  rejedled  in 
France.  Nor  do  the  Spaniards  admit  the  papal  bulls  impli- 
citly ; blit  having  been  examined  by  the  king’s  council,  if 
there  appear  any  reafon  for  not  executing  them,  notice 
thereof  is  given  to  the  pope  by  a fupplication  ; and  thq 
bull,  by  this  means,  remains  without  effedt : and  the  like 
method  of  proceeding  with  the  court  of  Rome  is  obferveej 
by  moft  of  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  in  the  papal  com- 
munion. 

To  fulminate  hulls,  is  to  make  publication  thereof,  by  one 
of  the  three  commiffioners  to  whom  they  are  diredfed  ; 
whether  he  be  the  bifhop  or  official.  This  publication  is 
fometimes  oppofed  ; but  when  it  is,  the  fault  is  not  charged 
on  the  pope  who  iffued  the  bull ; but  an  appeal  is  brought 
8 to 
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to  him  againfl  the  perfon  who  is  fuppofed  to  make  it ; thus 
the  fault  is  laid,  where  it  is  known  not  to  be  jull,  to  evade 
affronting  the  pontiff.  See  Fulmination. 

The  lull  in  ccena  Domini,  is  a bull  read  every  year  on 
Maunday-Thurfday,  in  the  pope’s  prefence;  containing  va- 
rious excommunications  and  execrations  againfl  heretics, 
thofe  who  difobey  the  fee,  who  dillurb  or  oppofe  the  exer- 
cife  of  ecclef'iaflical  jurifdidlion,  &c. 

After  the  death  of  the  pope,  no  bulls  are  difpatched  dur- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  to  .prevent  any  abufes;  there- 
fore, as  foon  as  the  pope  is  dead,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Roman  church  takes  the  feal  of  the  bulls ; and  in  the  pre- 
fence of  feveral  perions,  orders  the  name  of  the  deceafed 
pope  to  be  erafed  ; and  covers  the  other  fide,  on  which  are 
the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a linen  cloth  : 
fealing  it  up  with  his  own  feal,  and  giving  it thus  covered, 
to  the  chamberlain,  to  be  preferved,  that  no  bulls  may  be 
fealed  with  it  in  the  mean  time, 

Thefe  decrees  of  the  pope  are  often  mentioned  in  our 
;llatules>  as  25  Edw.  III.  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.;  i and  2 
Pli.  andM.  c,  8;  and  13  Eliz.c.  2,  They  were  formerly 
ufed,  and  offeree  in  this  country;  but  by  flat.  28  Hen.  VIII. 
e.  16.  all  bulls,  &c.  obtained  from  the  biihop  of  Rome  are 
void  ; and  by  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  (fee  alio  23  Eliz.  c.  i.)  the 
procuring,  publiihing,  cvr  ufing  of  any  of  them  is  high 
treafon. 

Bull,  is  a denomination  peculiarly  given  to  an 

ordinance,  or  llatute,  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
133^6,  faid  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  that  celebrated  lawyer, 
Bartoli,  and  Hill  reputed  the  magna  charta,  or  fundamental 
law  of  the  empire.  It  was  compofed  and  publiflied  at  a diet 
convoked  by  the  emperor  at  Nuremberg;  and  is  thus  called 
from  a golden  feal  fixed  to  it,  fuch  as  were  ufed  by  the  em- 
perors of  Conllantinople,  annexed  to  their  edidls. 

Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form  and 
ceremony  of  the  eleftion  of  an  emperor  were  dubious,  and 
undetermined ; and  the  number  of  eleftors  was  not  fixed  : 
this  folemn  edit!  regulating  the  functions,  rights,  privileges, 
and  pre-eminences  of  the  eleblors.  The  original,  which  is 
in  Latin,  on  vellum,  is  kept  at  Franckfort.  On  the  Lack 
fide  of  it  there  are  feveral  knots  of  black  and  yellow  lilk, 
to  which  hangs  a hull,  or  feal  of  gold.  It  is  pierced 
through  the  middle  with  a golden  wire,  the  ends  of  which 
are  faflened  by  a feal  of  gold,  about  the  fjze  of  a half 
crown,  one  fide  exhibiting  tiie  figure  of  Charles  IV. 
upon  a throne,  and  the  reverfe,  a kind  of  gate,  iuferibed 
“ A urea  Romana.”  On  the  exergue  are  thefe  words: 
“Carolus  IV.  Rom.  Imp.  femper  Auguflus,  rex  Bohe- 
mias.” This  is  preferved  in  a fquare  wooden  box.  This 
ordinance,  containing  thirty  articles,  was  approved  of  by 
all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  remains  Hill  in  force. 
The  eleftion  of  the  empire  is  by  it  declared  to  belong  to 
feven  electors ; three  of  them  ecclefiailics,  viz.  the  arch- 
bifliops  of  Ment'z,  Treves,  and  Cologn  ; and  four  feculars, 
■ viz.  the  king  of  Boliemia,  prince  Palatine,  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 

Bull,  Caroline,  a famous  conftitution  publifhed  by 
Charles  IV.  A.D.  1359,  which  cancelled  ail  the  llatutes  or 
regulations  that  had  been  made  to  the  prejudice  of  eccle- 
fiallical  liberty,  and  denounced  the  feverell  penalties  againfl 
thofe  who  fhould  aggrieve  the  perfons  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  iffued  in  order  to  pacify  pope  Innocent  VI.,  who  had 
been  alarmed  and  offended  by  fome  plans  of  reformation 
which  the  emperor  had  adopted.  With  a view  of  reforming 
the  German  clergy,  he  communicated  to  the  bifhops  the 
meafures  he  had  taken  for  this  purpofe,  and  threatened  to 
fequellrate  the  revenues  of  thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to  obey 


his  orders.  The  pope,  believing  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
ecclefiaflics  at  flake,  delired  the  emperor  to  forbear  meddling 
with  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  which  was  his  province, 
and  infifled  upon  his  refloring  what  the  fccular  noblemen 
had  at  different  times  ufurped  from  ecclefiailics.  This  cir- 
cum-llance  occafioned  the  publication  of  the  Caroline  bull. 

Bulls,  were  in  nfe  among'  the  eallern  emperors 

for  a confiderable  time,  leaden  ones  being  confined  to  mat- 
ters of  a Imaller  moment.  Spelman  mentions  a golden 
bull,  in  a treaty  of  adliance  with  our  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.  of  France:  the  fame  author  relates,  that  the  in- 
flrument,  whereby  Clement  VII.  gave  king  Henry  VIII. 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  had  golden  lulla  af- 
fixed to  it;  and  there  are  other  inilances  in  Du-Cange  and 
Altafeira. 

BuLLs,yF'urr,  were  not  in  fo  frequent  ufe,  though  in- 
flances  of  them  are  not  w'anting. 

Bulls,  leaden,  were  lent  by  the  emperors  of  Conflanti- 
nnple,  to  defpots,  patriarchs,  and  princes;  and  the  like 
were  alfo  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  imperial  court,  as  well 
as  by  the  kings  of  France,  Sicily,  &c.  and  by  bifhops,  pa- 
triarchs, and  popes.  Pulydore  Virgil  makes  pope  Ste- 
phen III.  the  firfl  who  ufed  leaden  lulls,  about  the  year  ’]’]2. 
But  others  find  inilances  of  them  as  early  as  Sylvcller, 
Leo.  I.  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The  later  popes,  belides 
their  own  names,  llrike  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  on  their  bulls;  a pradltce  firlt  introduced  by  pope 
Pafchal  II. 

Bulls,  nvaxen,  are  faid  to  have  been  firfl  brought  into 
England  by  the  Normans.  They  were  in  frequent  ule 
among  the  Greek  emperors,  wdio  thus  fealed  letters  to  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  fons.  Of  thefe  there  were  two  forts, 
one  red,  the  other  green.  Du  Cange,  Gloff.  Lat.  tom.  i. 
& Gloff.  Grsc.  Montfaucon,  Palseolog.  lib.  vi. 

Bull  of  Phalaris,  ov  Perilius,  a brazen  bull  made  by 
Perillus  the  Athenian,  to  flatter  the  cruelty  of  Phalaris, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  for  the  purjrofe  of  tormenting  cri- 
minals. It  was  formed  in  the  fhape  of  that  quadruped ; 
and  wdien  perfons  were  inclofed  in  it,  fire  was  applied,  and 
their  cries  are  faid  to  have  refembled  the  roaring  of  a bull. 
Perillus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firtl  wdio  fuft'ered  in  it,  for 
having  extorted  too  great  a recompeuce  for  the  conflrudlion 
of  it.  Phalaris  himfelf  was  punilhed  by  the  people  of  Agri- 
gentum for  his  cruelty,  by  being  put  to  death,  as  fome  fay, 
in  his  own  bull.  AVhen  Hannibal  took  the  city,  this  bull, 
among  other  treafures  and  valuable  curiofitits,  was  fent  to 
Carthage  ; but  it  was  afterwards  reflored  to  the  Agrigen- 
tines  by  Scipio,  when  he  took  Carthage,  in  the  third  Punic 
war.  Cic.  1.  iv.  in  Verrem.  c.  33. 

Bull,  in  Geography,  a large  rock  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
about  three  miles  W.  of  Durfey  ifland,  on  the  coaflofthe 
county  of  Kerry,  Ireland.  N.  lat.  51"'  33'.  W.  long. 
10  9'. 

Bull,  a rock  near  the  well  point  of  the  ifland  of  Ragh- 
lin,  in  the  North  channel,  about  feven  miles  N.W.  of 
Fairhead,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  N-lat.  55"  19', 
W.  long.  6°  10'. 

Bull,  North  and  South,  two  banks  of  fand  inthe  bay  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  between  which  lie's  the  fmall  fand  bank, 
called  the  bar.  There  are  buoys  to  mark  thefe  banks,  but 
notwithflanding  every  improvement  ot  the  harbour,  and 
every  precaution,  they  fometimes  occafion  fhipwrecks. 

Bull,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  animal  of  much  importance 
to  the  llock  farmer.  For  the  purpofes  of  the  breeder  the 
head  of  the  bull  fliould,  according  to  Mr.  Culley,  “ be  ra- 
ther long,  and  the  muzzle  fine  ; his  eyes  lively  and  promi- 
nent, his  ears  long  and  thin,  his  horns  white ; his  neck, 
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rlfing  with  a gentle*  curve  from  the  Hmuldcrs,  and  fmall  and 
fine  where  it  joins  the  head ; his  fhoulders  moderately  broad 
at  the  top,  joining  full  to  his  chine,  or  crops  and  chell  back- 
waid*i  and  to  the  neck-vein  forwards ; his  bofora  open, 
break  broad,  and  projefting  well  before  his  legs,  his  arms 
or  fore  thighs  mufcular,  and  tapering  to  his  knee  ; his  legs 
ftraight,  clean,  and  very  fine-boned  ; his  cliine  and  cheft  To 
full  as  to  leave  no  hollows  behind  the  flioulders,  the  plates 
ftrong,  to  keep  his  belly  from  finking  below  the  level  of 
his  break  ; his  back  or  loin  broad,  kraight,  and  flat,  his  ribs 
lifing  one  above  another  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  lafl  rib 
may  be  rather  the  highefl,  leaving  only  a fmall  fpace  to  the 
hips  or  hooks,  the  whole  forming  a round  or  barrel-like 
■carcafe  ; his  hips  (hould  be  wide-  placed,  round  or  globular, 
and  a little  higher  than  the  back,  the  quarters  from  the  hip 
to  the  rump  Jong ; and  inkead  of  being  fquare,  as  recom- 
mended by  fome,  they  Ihould  taper  gradually  from  the  hips 
backwards,  and  the  turls  or  pott-boncs  not  in  the  leak  pro- 
tuberant ; rumps  clofe  to  the  tail,  the  tail  broad,  well  haired, 
and  fet  on  fo  high  as  to  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  line  with 
his  back.” 

This  is  an  animal  chiefly  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  propaga- 
tion, though  he  is  capable  of  being  fubjedled  to  the  yoke  ; 
but  there  is  no  certainty  of  his  working  quietly  ; and  the  life 
he  may  make  of  his  prodigious  krength  Ihould  conkantly 
be  guarded  againk.  Bulls  are  for  the  mok  part  naturally 
untradlable,  kubborn,  and  fierce ; and  frequently  in  the 
bulling  feafon  abfolutely  furious  and  uncontrollable  ; how- 
ever, by  cakration,  they  may  be  rendered  perfeftly  tame 
and  quiet,  without  the  leak  diminution  of  their  krength. 
They  alfo  often  grow  larger,  more  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and 
become  more  adapted  to  labour,  as  well  as  more  traftable, 
by  this  operation.  See  Ox  and  Cattle. 

The  difpofition  of  thefe  animals  is,  however,  fliewn  to 
depend  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  reared 
by  the  pradlice  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  had  all  his  bulls  fo 
tame  and  gentle,  that  they  could  be  managed  with  the 
greatek  facility. 

Among  the  Anclentsy  thofe  who  triumphed,  facrificed  a 
bull,  when  they  arrived  at  the  capitoL  Bulls  were  offered 
to  Apollo  and  Neptune.  It  was  held  a crime  to  facrifice 
them  to  Jupiter,  though  we  do  not  want  inkances  of  that 
practice. 

Bulls  were  ranked  by  the  Romans  in  the  number  of  mili- 
tary rewards. 

Bull,  African,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a fmall  wild  bull,  com- 
mon in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  true 
bulalus  of  the  ancients.  See  Bubalus. 

Bull’s  blood,  frefli  drawn,  is  faid  to  be  a powerful  poi- 
fon,  as  coagulating  in  the  komach.  This  is  related  on  the 
authority  of  Pliny,  xxviii.  9.  and  xi.  38.  and  many  perfons 
among  the  ancients,  fuch  as  Alfon,  Midas,  Hannibal,  and 
Themikocles,  are  faid  to  have  been  poifoned  by  it.  But  the 
faft  has  been  quekioned  by  fome,  and  denied  by  others. 
Sed  Apollodorus,  lib.  i.  cap.  27.  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  106. 
Plutarch  in  Flaminio;  and  Valer.  Maxim,  vol.  vi.  ext.  3. 

Bull’s  gall,  is  an  intenfe  bitter,  more  pungent  and  acri- 
monious than  that  of  any  other  animal ; whence  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  to  dekroy  worms. 

Bull,  bannal,  denotes  a bull  kept  by  a lord,  w’ho  has  a 
right  to  demand  all  his  tenants  to  bring  their  cows  to  be 
ferved  by  him. 

Bull,  free,  according  to  Du-Cangc,  fignifies  the  fame 
with  bannal  bull.  Hence  tauri  libert  liber tai  ; which,  how- 
ever, Ihould  rather  feem  to  denote  a privilege  of  keeping  a 
bull  independent  of  the  lord. 

Bulls,  •wild.  The  wild  bulls,  now  fo  numerous  on  the 


continent  of  America,  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from  one  bull 
and  feven  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by  fome  of  the 
firk  conquerors. 

In  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  the  French  buccaneers  pur- 
fne  bulls  with  dogs,  and  kill  them  with  fire  arms.  See 
Buccaneers.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Spanifh  toradors 
chafe  them  on  horfeback,  armed  with  a long  lance,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a half-moon  of  fliarp  keel.  Having  drawn 
a number  of  the  horned  kind  together,  they  let  the  cows 
efcape,  but  dextroufly  take- the  Inills  with  their  half-moons 
on  the  hind-legs,  by  which,  difabling  them  from  flight,  they 
are  eafily  difpatched. 

V>vi.h-baithig,  See  Baitino. 

T)V  Lh-fighting,  a fport  or  cxcrcife  much  in  vogue  among 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguelc,  confiking  in  a kind  of  com- 
bat of  a cavalier  or  torador  againk  a wild  bull,  either  on  foot 
or  on  horfeback,  by  riding  at  him  with  a lance.  The  Spa- 
niards have  bull-fights,  i.  e.  feaks,  attended  with  fliows,  in 
honour  of  St  John,  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.  This  fport  the 
Spaniards  received  from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  w*as 
celebrated  with  great  eclat.  Some  think,  that  the  Moors 
might  have  received  the  cukom  from  the  Romans,  and  they 
from  the  Greeks.  li)r.  Plott  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Tai/fo- 
upEpai  amongk  the  Thelfalians,  who  firk  inkituted 
this  game,  and  of  whom  Julius  Caefar  learned  and  brought 
it  to  Rome,  were  the  origin  both  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
guefe  bull-fighting,  and  of  the  Englifli  bull-running.  Nat. 
Hik.  Staff,  chap.  x.  § 76. 

The  pradlice  was  prohibited  by  pope  Pius  V.  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  incurred  ipfo  fadlo.  But  fucceeding 
popes  havegrantedfeveralmitigations  inbehalf  of  thetoradors. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  “ Hikory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,”  (vol.  xii.  p.  421.)  has  extradled  from 
Muratori  (Script.  Rer.  Italic,  tom.  12.)  an  account  of  a 
bull-feak,  which  was  celebrated  in  1332,  after  the  fafhion 
of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Colifoeum  at  Rome. 
The  nobles  were  invited  by  a general  proclamation,  com- 
municated as  far  as  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  to  exercife  their 
fltill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The  Roman 
ladies  were  marfhalled  in  three  fquadrons,  and  feated  in 
three  balconies,  which  were  lined  on  this  occafion  with  fear- 
let  cloth.  When  the  company  was  colledked  and  arranged, 
the  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn  by  an  old  and  refpeik- 
able  citizen ; and  they  defeended  into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to 
encounter  the  wild  bulls  with  a lingle  fpear.  Amidk  the 
crowd,  the  annalik  has  feledled  the  names,  colours,  and  de- 
vices, of  20  of  the  inok  confpicuous  knights.  Several  of 
the  names  are  the  mok  illukrious  of  Rome  and  the  eccle- 
fiakical  kate  ; the  colours  were  adapted  to  their  take  and 
fituation  ; and  the  devices  are  expreflive  of  hope  or  defpair, 
and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  arms  ; the  combats 
of  the  amphitheatre  were  dangerous  and  bloody.  Every 
champion  fucceifively  encountered  a wild  bull ; and  the  vic- 
tory may  be  aferibed  to  the  quadrupeds,  fince  no  more  than 
eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  lofs  of  nine  wounded, 
and  eighteen  killed  on  the  fide  of  their  adverfaries.  Some 
of  the  noblek  families  might  mourn,  but  the  pomp  of  the 
funerals  in  the  churches  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  Maria 
Maggiore,  afforded  a fecond  holiday  to  the  people. 

Similar  combats  with  bulls  in  the  amphitheatres,  have 
been  jukly  regarded  as  a kriking  feature  of  Spanifli  and 
Portuguefe  manners.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  thele  fpec- 
tacles,  by  rendering  bloodfhed  familiar  to  the  people,  tend 
to  deaden  fenfibility,  and  to  make  the  national  character 
ferocious  and  brutal.  Others  think,  that  they  ferve  as  an 
antidote  to  timidity,  and  as  a means  of  cherilhing  refohnion 
and  valour.  But  theories  of  this  kind  are  not  jukified  by 
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fails.  Modern  Italy,  it  is  laid,  has  no  gladiators,  but  nu- 
merous affaffins;  whereas  ancient  Rome  had  fcarcely  one 
affaffin,  but  whole  armies  of  gladiators.  As  far  as  it  re- 
fpedts  the  national  charafter,  it  feems  to  be  of  little  mo- 
ment, whether  bulls  be  killed  by  butchers  or  by  champions  ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  fuch  fpeitacles  'have  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  difpofition,  becaufe  they  are  attended  by 
people  of  all  ages  and  llations,  and  yet  they  neither  give 
energy  to  the  feeble,  and  boldnefs  to  the  timid,  nor  make 
any  alteration  in  the  mildnefs  of  their  manners.  The  bull- 
fights of  Spain  and  Portugal  attraft  a crowd  of  fpeftators, 
and  yield  very  confiderable  fums  of  money  to  thofe  who  un- 
dertake and  conduit  them,  of  which  part  is  appropriated 
to  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  expence  of  horfes  and  bulls, 
and  of  paying  the  hire  of  the  toradors  ; and  part  is  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  religious  and  eleemofynary  eftabliflnments. 
Thefe  entertainments  have  formed  one  of  the  chief  funds  of 
the  hofpital  at  Madrid.  The  bulls  that  are  feleited  for  thefe 
combats  are  of  a peculiar  breed,  and  tlie  connoiffeurs  can  rea- 
dily dillinguifli  by  a view  of  them  where  they  have  been  bred. 
The  arena,  wliere  thefe  fhows  are  exhibited,  is  a kind  of  circus 
furrounded  by  ranges  of  feats,  one  above  another  ; ai*d  the 
highelt  of  them  is  covered.  The  lower  part  of  theedifice  is  oc- 
cupied by  boxes.  At  Valladolid,  which  has  no  circus  appro- 
priate to  thefe  lights,  the  principal  fquare  is  converted  into  a 
theatre,  and  che  balconies  of  the  adjoining  houfes  are  made  to 
projedl  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  accommodate  the  numerous 
fpeftators  who  aflemble  on  thefe  occafions.  The  fpe-ftacle 
commences  by  a kind  of  procellion  around  the  fquare,  in 
which  the  combatants  appear  both  on  horfeback  and  on 
foot;  and  they  are  preceded  by  two  alguazils  on  horfeback, 
who  are  deputed  to  obtain  of  the  prelident  of  the  fliow  an 
order  for  its  commencement.  Upon  a certain  fignal,  the 
animal  appears;  and  the  officers  of  juftice,  by  haftily  with- 
drawing, give  notice  to  the  fpeftators  that  their  cruel  paf- 
time  is  about  to  begin.  The  bull  is  received,  on  his  ap- 
pearance, with  loud  fliouts ; and  the  conteft  is  begun  by  the 
“ picadors,”  who  are  mounted  on  horfes  and  drelfed  in  the  an- 
cient Spanifh  mode,  each  of  them  being  armed  with  a long 
lance.  To  the  honour  of  this  part  of  the  combat,  which 
requires  ftrength,  courage,  and  dexterity,  feveral  perfons  of 
rank  occafionally  afpire.  When  the  bull  darts  upon  thefe 
combatants,  without  any  previous  irritation,  his  courage  is 
applauded ; and  if  in  fpite  of  the  pointed  weapon  which  re- 
fills his  affault,  he  returns  to  the  charge,  the  fliouts  of  the 
fpeftators  are  redoubled,  and  their  joy  feems  to  tranfport 
them  into  enthufiafm  ; but  if  the  bull  is  timid,  and  avoids 
his  perfecutors,  he  is  hooted  at  and  hifled  by  the  fpedlators, 
and  infulted  with  reproaches  and  blows  by  thofe  who  are 
near  him.  If  thefe  modes  of  provocation  are  infufficient  to 
roufe  his  ferocity,  large  dogs  are  let  loofe  upon  him,  which 
feize  him  in  a furious  manner  by  the  neck  and  ear ; and 
which  he  tofles  into  the  air,  fo  that  they  fall  to  the  ground 
ftunned,  and  fometimes  mangled.  At  length,  however,  the 
combat  is  renewed,  and  the  animal,  overcome  by  his  affail- 
ants,  periflies  ignobly.  If  the  animal  manifefts  fpirit  and 
fiercehefs,  the  picadors  piece  him  with  their  lances;  and  thus 
irritated,  he  furioufly  attacks  the  horfe  which  carries  the 
combatant,  rips  up  his  fides,  and  overturns  him  and  his 
rider.  The  picadors,  thus  difmounted  and  endangered,  are 
relieved  by  other  combatants  on  foot,  called  “ Chulos ;” 
who  divert  the  animal’s  attention  by  lhaking  pieces  of  dif- 
ferently coloured  cloth  before  him;  thefe  the  provoked  ani- 
mal purfiies,  and  they  efcape  merely  by  their  agility.  Some- 
times they  are  under  a neceffity  of  throwing  themfelves  over 
a barrier  that  enclofes  the  arena.  When  this  barrier  is 
fingle,  the  bull  purfuing  the  chulo,  fometimes  jumos  over 
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it,  and  caufes  great  conflernation  among  the  fpe£lators 
on  the  lower  benches,  fo  that  in  their  precipitance  for  ef- 
caping,  they  fuffer  as  much  as  they  miglit  have  done  from 
the  fury  of  the  animal,  who,  how'ever,  becomes  incapable 
of  this  kind  of  purfuit.  The  picador,  when  effeftually 
relieved,  mounts  his  horfe,  or  if  the  firll  horfe  be  killed  or 
become  unfit  for  fervice,  procures  another,  and  renews  the 
combat.  When  the  picadors  have  fufficiently  tormented  the 
bull,  they  withdraw,  and  leave  him  to  the  irritation  of  the 
combatants  on  foot.  Thefe  latter,  denominated  “ banderii- 
leros,”  go  before  the  animal;  and  vhen  he  aims  at  them, 
they  plunge  into  his  neck  darts,  call  d “ ba  iderillas,”  with 
hooked  points,  and  ornamented  with  fmall  ftreamers  of  co- 
loured paper.  The  fury  of  the  bull  is  now  redoubled  ; he 
roars  and  toifes  his  head,  and  aggravates,  by  the  violence  of 
his  m.otion,  the  jiain  occafioned  by  his  wou^ids:  and  in  this 
fituation,  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries  is  fignally  difplaycd. 
The  danger  that  threatens  them  alarms  the  fpeilators ; but 
accullomed  to  this  kind  of  combat,  they  fecure  themfelves 
by  their  addrefs  and  dexterity.  Wlien  the  vigour  of  the 
bull  is  almolt  exhaufled,  and  he  is  bathed  with  blood,  and 
the  people  are  anxious  to  witnefs  the  combat  of  another  vic- 
tim, the  piefideut  of  the  entertainment  ifl'ues  the  fignal  of 
death,  which  is  proclaimed  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The 
“ matador”  then  advances;  and  holding  a dagger  in  one 
hand,  he  waves  before  his  adverfary  wdth  the  other  hand  a 
kind  of  flag.  Tliey  both  flop  and  gaze  at  one  another; 
and  the  fpeclators  are  again  anuifed  for  fome  time  by  the 
impetuofity  of  the  bull,  and  the  agility  of  the  matador. 
The  afl’embled  obfervers  witnefs  t.his  feene  in  profound  fi- 
lence  : and  the  matador  coolly  difpatches  the  furious  animal 
by  a blow,  wliere  the  fpinal  marrow  joins  the  head.  Tlie 
death  is  bloodlefs  and  inftantaneous,  and  deferves  imita- 
tion, as  humanity  would  wifh  to  lave  pain  to  the  animals 
flaiightered  for  food.  When  the  animal  falls,  a thoufand 
voices  proclaim  with  loud  fliouts  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. If  the  blow  is  not  decifive,  and  the  bull  furvives, 
murmurs  fucceed  applaufe,  and  the  matador  is  regarded 
only  as  an  unfleilful  butcher.  When  the  tragedy  termi- 
nates, three  mules  ornamented  with  bells  and  flreamers  ap- 
pear, and  the  bull  is  dragged  by  means  of  a rope  tied 
round  his  horns  from  the  arena.  Sometimes  the  bull  is 
pierced  in  various  parts  with  lances,  to  which  fquibs  are 
faflened,  which  being  fet  on  fire,  the  maddened  animal 
ftands  pawing  the  ground  wdiile  he  draws  in  and  exhales  vo- 
lumes of  Imoke.  Sometimes  an  American  is  introduced, 
wdio,  after  the  manner  of  hunting  the  wild  bull  in  his  own 
country,  throw's  a rope  round  the  horns,  and  entangling  him 
as  in  a net,  then  kills  him  with  perfeft  fafety. 

On  each  of  the  days  fet  apart  for  thefe  entertainments, 
fix  are  thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  12  in  the  after- 
noon : at  leall  this  is  the  cafe  at  Madrid.  The  three  lall 
belong  exclufivcly  to  the  matador,  who,  unaided  by  the  pi- 
cadors,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  diverfify  the  pleafure  of  the 
fpedlators.  The  Spanifh  government  are  not  iiifenfible  of 
the  moral  and  political  inconveniences  ariling  from  this  fpe- 
cies  of  frenzy.  So  far  from  encouraging,  they  difcountc- 
nance  it ; w'hilft  it  would  be  dangerous  precipitately  toabo- 
lifli  it.  The  court  itfelf  formerly  reckoned  it  among  the 
number  of  its  feflivals,  which  occurred  at  certain  periods. 
The  theatre  of  them  was  the  “ Plaza-Mayer,”  and  they 
were  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  roval  fa- 
mily ; and  his  guards  prefided  there  in  good  order.  Ilis 
halberdiers  formed  the  interior  circle  of  the  feene;  and  their 
long  weapons,  held  out  in  a defenfive  pollure,  were  the  only 
barrier  which  they  oppofed  againll  the  dangerous  caprice.'; 
of  the  bull.  Thefe  entertainments,  which  by  way  of  ex- 
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cellence  were  called  “ Fiellas  RealeSj”  are  now  become 
very  rare.  Charles  III.  who  endeavoured  topolifli  the  na- 
tion, and  to  direft  the  public  attention  to  ufeful  objefts, 
was  very  defirous  of  fuppreffing  a tafte  from  which  inconve- 
niences fprang:  but  he  was  too  wife  to  employ  violent  means 
for  this  purpofe.  He,  however,  confined  the  number  of 
bull-fights  to  thofe,  the  profits  of  which  were  ajaplied  to 
fome  charitable  inft-itutions,  with  a defign  of  fubflituting  to 
thefe  other  funds  afterwards.  Bull-fights  being  thus  ren- 
dered lefs  frequent,  will,  perhaps,  gradually  lofe  their  at- 
traflion,  until  more  favourable  circumftances  allow  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  them. 

BuLL-r^/wwhzy,  denotes  a feudal  cuftom  obtaining  in  the 
honour  of  Tudbury  in  Staffordfhire,  where  anciently,  on 
the  day  of  the  Affumption  of  our  lady,  a bull  was  turned 
loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  minftrels,  who,  if  they  could  catch 
him  before  he  paffed  the  river  Dove,  were  to  have  him  for 
their  own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  receive  each  forty  pence  ; 
in  confideration  of  which  cuftom,  they  pay  twenty  pence 
yearly  to  the  faid  lord.  Plot.  Nat.  Hift.  Staff. 

Bull  and  boar. — By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  the  par- 
fon  is  obliged  to  keep  a bull  and  boar  for  the  ufe  of  his  pa- 
rilhionei’s,  in  confideration  of  his  having  tithes  of  calves  and 
pigs,  &c.  I Rol.  Abr.  55^.  4 Mod.  241. 

i.'L-coniher ,'m Entomology . See  Scarab^eus  TypHjCus. 

BuLL-r/oj",  in  Zoology,  a kind  of  maftiff  upon  a fmaller 
fcale  ; with  a fomewhat  flatter  fnout  and  a greater  ferocity 
of  afpect.  The  bull-dog  is  remarkable  for  the  undaunted 
and  favage  pertinacity  with  which  he  provokes  and  con- 
tinues the  fight ; and  when  he  has  fixed  his  bite,  is  with 
much  difficulty  difengaged  from  his  antagonift.  This  is  the 
dog  employed  in  the  barbarous  diverfion  of  bull-baiting.  See 
Dog. 

Bull’s  eye,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Aldebaran. 

Bull’s  eye,  in  Meteorology,  a little  dark  cloud,  reddifh 
in  the  middle,  chiefly  appearing  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ; thus  denominated  by  the  Portuguefe,  who,  on  the 
appearance  of  it,  inftantly  take  down  their  fails,  as  know- 
ing that  a terrible  ftorm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  whirl- 
wind, is  at  hand. 

Bull’s  eye,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a fort  of  fmall  oval 
block  without  fheaves,  made  of  hard  wood.  It  is  turned  in 
a lathe,  has  a groove  round  the  outfide,  and  an  oval  hole 
gouged  through  the  middle.  Thefe  blocks  are  ufed  inftead 
of  blocks  and  iron  thim.bles ; but,  indeed,  they  are  very  fel- 
dom  ufed  at  all. 

Bull  jinch,  in  Ornithology.  See  LoxiA  Pyrrhula. 

BuLL^ro^,  in  Zoology.  See  Rana  Catesbeiana,  and 

Oc‘  LLATA. 

Bull  Z’aj  river,  in  Geography,  lies  to  the  eaft  of  Port 
Royal  or  Kingfton  harbour,  in  Jamaica,  between  Cane  river 
and  Four-mile  v/ood. 

Bull  and  cow,  rocks  near  the  fouth  coafl  of  Newfound- 
land. N.  lat.  46°  55'.  W.  long.  53°  42'. 

Bull  Sand,  lies  about  a league  S.W.  from  the  Spurn 
point,  or  eaftern  entrance  of  the  Humber,  on  the  coaft  of 
Yorkfhire,  between  which  and  the  point  is  a fine  channel  of 
ten  or  eleven  fathoms. 

Bull’s  harbour  and  ijland,  or  Sewee  bay,  lies  on  the  coafl 
of  South  Carolina,  in  North  America,  to  the  fouth-wefl 
from  cape  Carteret.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which 
is  within  the  ifland,  is  at  the  N.E.  end  of  it,  having  a 
fmall  ifland  within  that:'  between  them  is  a paffage,  in  N. 
lat.  32°  56'.  and  W.  long.  24'. 

BuLL-/jea^f,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  north  fide  of 
Dingle  bay  in  the  county  of  Berry,  near  three  miles  S.E.  of 
Dingle.  W.  long.  io°  4'.  N.  lat.  52°  &. 


ViVLt-head,  in  Ichthyology,,  is  a trivial  Engliffi  name  ap* 
plied  moft  commotdy  to  that  fmall  kind  of  fifli  which  we 
diftinguiflt  farther  by  the  name  of  river-lull-head,  ( Cottus 
Golio,  Linn.)  Another  fifli  of  the  fame  genus,  cottus 
CATAPHRACTUS  is  Called  the  armedrhull-head this  lafl 
lives  in  the  fcS. 

BuLL-/roKr,  an  Engliffi  name  for  a fiffi  of  the  falmon 
kind,  caught  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  England  ; it  is  alfo 
called  the  fcurf.  See  Salmo  Trutta. 

Bull-/-/^,  in  Botany.  See  Scirpus  fiuitans,. 

BULLA,  in  Antiquity,  a golden  ornament,  of  a globular 
figure,  and  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  hollow  within, 
wherein  was  contained  fome  amulet,  to  ferve  as  a-prefervative 
from  witchcraft  and  envy,  hung  about  the  neck  by  thofe- 
who  triumphed  among  the  Romans ; and  alfo  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  patricians,  and  even  ingenui,  as  a badge  of  their 
hereditary  nobility  and  freedom,  by  which  they  might  be 
anim.ated  to  behave  themfelves  in  a.  manner  worthy  of  their- 
birth.  Authors  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  form 
of  this  ornament,  which  the  Sabine  women,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  increafe  of  wealth  and  power  for  which  Rome 
was  indebted  to  them,  were  allowed  to  hang  about  the  necks 
of  their  children.  Plutarch  (in  Romul. ) fays,  that  they 
refembled  the  little  bubbles  which  are  formed  by  the  drops 
of  rain,  when  they  fall  upon  running  water.  Hence  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  they  were  hollow  and  light;  others 
think  that  they  were  half  globes,  flat  on  one  fide,  and 
globular  on  the  other.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  they 
were  originally  made  in  the  ffiape  of  a heart,  in  order  to- 
prompt  their  wearers  to  the  acquifition  of  wifdom;  and 
others  fay,  they  were  round,  with  the  figure  of  a heart 
engraved  on  them.  The  form,  in  procefs  of  time,  is  faid  to 
have  varied  from  a complete  circle  to  that  of  a fegmenc» 
Such  was  the  fliape  of  the  golden  bulla  lately  found  at: 
Manchefter;  and  as  this  had  no  aperture  by  which  an 
amulet  could  be  introduced,  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hift.  Man- 
chefter, vol.  i.  p.  79.)  concludes,  that  they  were  not  hollow; 
and  he  fuppofes,  that  they  were  intended  at  firft  rather  as- 
amulets  than  as  ornaments ; alleging  that  they  were  fre- 
quently impreffed  with  the  figure  of  the  fexual  parts.  As 
to  their  origin,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  fome,  that  they 
were  firft  introduced  by  Romulus,  and  that  he  gave  one 
of  them  to  Tullus  Hoftilius,  the  firft  child  born  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines.  Others  afcribe  the  introduftion  pf 
them  to  Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  gave  a bulla  to  his  fon, 
at  the  age  of  14,  together  with  the  prcetexta,  becaufe  he 
had  killed  an  enemy  ; and  hence  it  was  afterwards  affumed 
by  other  patricians.  But  Macrobius  fays,  that  Tarquin 
extended  the  right  of  wearing  this  ornament  to  all  the 
children  of  the  patricians ; and  that  accordingly  he  began 
with  his  own. 

The  bulla  was  not  allowed  to  the  children  of  flaves,  or 
even  of  liberti,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  wore  a leather  collar 
round  the  neck,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  purple  firing 
to  which  the  bulla  was  hung.  But  the  great  veftal,  and 
the  Roman  ladies,  wore  a bulla ; the  former  by  way  of 
diftindlion,  the  latter  as  a piece  of  drefs.  We  may  add, 
that  bullas  were  fometimes  allowed  to  ftatues ; whence 
the  phrafe,  “ ftatuae  bullate.”  M.  Lepidus,  having  killed 
an  enemy,  and  faved  a citizen,  even  when  a boy,  had  a 
“ bullated”  ftatue  eredled  lo  him  in  the  Capitol,  in  memory 
of  the  exploit.  The  Roman  youth  laid  afide  the  bulla, 
together  with  the  “ pretexta,”  and  confecrated  it  to  the 
Lares,  when  they  arrived  at  their  fifteenth  year;  as  appears 
from  the  fatyrift : 

“ Cum  primum  pavido  cuftos  mihi  purpura  ceffit, 
Bullaque  fuccinftis  Laribws  donata  pependit.’* 

Perf. 
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I’erf.  Sat.  v.  ver.  20.  Hifl:,  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  u.  Valer, 
Max.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  58.  Macrob.  Sat. 

I.  6. 

Bulla  was  alfo  a denomination  given  to  divers  other 
metalline  ornaments  made  after  the  form  of  bnllse. 

In  which  fenfe,  bulls  feem  to  include  all  golden  and  filver 
ornaments  of  a roundifli  form,  whether  worn  on  the  habits 
of  men,  the  trappings  of  horfes,  or  the  like.  Such  were 
•thofe  decorations  ufed  by  the  ancients  on  their  belts  and 
doors.  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  Pallas’s  belt  or  girdle,  fays  : 

“ Notis  fulferunt  cingula  bullis 
Pallantis  pueri.”  jEneid.  lib.  xii.  ver.  942. 

The  bulls  of  doors  were  a kind  of  large-headed  nails 
faftened  on  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  kept  bright  with 
great  care.  The  doors  of  temples  were  fometimes  adorned 
with  golden  bulls. 

The  bulls  worn  by  foldiers  on  their  belts,  and  alfo  on 
the  doors  of  houfes.  See.  have  been  confidered  by  fome, 
not  merely  as  ornaments,  but  as  a kind  of  amulets,  and 
intended  as  prefervatives  from  dileafes  and  dangers,  as  well 
as  incentives  to  glory. 

Bulla  alfo  denoted  a table  hung  up  in  the  public  courts, 
to  diftinguifh  which  days  were  Jo/?!,  and  which  nefajli ; an- 
fwering  in  fome  meafure  to  our  calendar. 

Bulla,  in  Conchology,  the  name  of  a genus  of  (hells,  the 
charadfer  of  which  is  thus  defined ; animal  a limax  ; fliell 
univalve,  convoluted,  and  unarmed  ; mouth,  or  aperture, 
fomewhat  llraitened,  oblong,  longitudinal,  and  at  the  bafe 
very  entire  ; pillar-lip  oblique,  and  fmooth. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  ovum,  volva,  birollris, 
fpelta,  verrucofa,  gibbofa,  naucum,  aperta,  hydatis,  ampulla, 
lignaria,  phyfis,  amplullra,  ficus,  rapa,  canaliculata,  co- 
noidea, fontinalis,  hypnorum,  turrita,  gelatinofa,  terebellum, 
cyprsa,  virginea,  fafeiata,  ftrigata,  ftriatula,  exarata,  bi- 
fafeiata,  ambigua,  zebra,  achatina,  hyalina,  ovata,  ferrugi- 
nofa,  velum,  vefica,  cylindrica,  oliva,  voluta,  dominicenfis, 
purpurea,  fpreta,  folida,  ftcrcufpulicum,  fcabra,  akera,  fo- 
luta,  truncata,  and  carnea. 

Bulla,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Cyclidium,  of  an  or- 
bicular form  and  tranfparent.  Mull. 

Bulla  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  Volvox,  the  form  of  which 
is  fomewhat  oval.  Marliniere. 

Bulla  Veluhna,  of  Mullen,  in  Conchology.  See  Helix 

HELIOTOIDEA. 

Bulla  regia,  or  Bull  aria  of  Ptolemy,  in  Ancient  Geo~ 
graphy,  a free  town  of  Africa,  on  the  route  from  Carthage 
to  Hippona,  between  Simittu  and  Novs  Aquilins.  Anton. 
Itin. 

BULLACE-Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Prunus  injltitia. 

BULLiEUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Silures  in  Britain,  placed  by  Camden  at  Buallt  or  Builth  in 
Brecknockfiiire,  by  Baxter  at  Caerphilly,  and  by  Horfley 
at  or  near  Ufk  in  Monmouthfiiire : thus  uncertain  is  its 
fituation. 

BULLAN-Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  between  the  northern  part  of  the  Me  of  Achil 
and  the  main  land  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

BULLANSPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  hilly 
country  of  Cahlore,  feated  near  the  river  Setlege,  159  miles 
E.  of  Lahore,  and  about  N.  26°  E.  60  geographical  miles 
from  Sirhund.  N.lat.  31°  31'.  E.  long.  76^40'. 

BULLARII,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the  makers  or 
drawers  of  bulls  or  conftitutions.  See  Bull. 

BULLARY,  Bullarium,  a colleftion  of  papal  bulls. 

We  have  extant  divers  kinds  of  bullaries  j fome  containing 
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only  the  bulls  of  particular  popes  ; fuch  are  the  bullaries  of 
Innocent  XII.  and  Clement  XI.  Others  contain  the  bulls 
granted  to  particular  communities ; fuch  is  the  bullary  of 
the  order  of  Cluny,  &c. 

A general  bullary  of  all  the  papal  conftitutions  from 
Gregory  VII.  to  Sixtus  Quintus,  was  compiled  by  order  of 
pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  in  15 86;  fince  which  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  a great  bullary,  by  Laert.  Cherubin,  containing  the 
bulls  of  all  the  popes  from  Leo  in  440,  to  Paul  V.  in  1559  ; 
fince  continued  by  Ang.  Cherubin  to  the  ymar  1644,  and  by 
Ang.  a Lantufea  and  Jo.  Paulus  to  the  year  1676;  and, 
laftly,  by  an  anonymous  editor  to  the  time  of  BenedidI  XIII. 
under  the  title  of  “ Bullarium  magnum  Romanum.”  We 
liave  the  fame  digefted  in  a new  method  by  Bouchardus;  a 
commentary  on  it  begun  by  Vine.  Petra,  and  a fummary  of 
it  by  Novarius.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Med.  -Evi.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  tom.  i. 
p.  8i6.  822. 

BULLATA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Voluta,  the 
fiiell  of  which  is  cylindrical,  very  glabrous,  reddilh,  with 
fomewhat  livid  belts ; fpire  obtufe  ; pillar-lip  with  four 
plaits  within  ; aperture  effufe.  Chemnitz.  Inhabits  the 
Indian  feas. 

BULLATUS,  a fpecies  of  Solen,  the  form  of  which 
is  fomewhat  rotund,  inflated,  and  ftriated  flightly ; anterior 
part  of  the  fhell  retained  open  by  the  crenatures  with  which 
it  is  befet. — This  fort  inhabits  the  American  feas,  and  it  is 
believed  thofe  of  India  alfo.  The  fliell  is  thin,  fomewhat 
pellucid,  longitudinally  ftriated,  white,  and  fpotted  or 
clouded  with  purple.  Hinge  with  a Angle  tooth.  Mar- 
ginal teeth  remote,  comprefled,  and  inferted  in  a kind  of 
hollow  in  the  oppofite  valve. 

Bullatus,  a fpecies  of  Conus,  the  (hell  of  which  is 
yellow,  clouded  with  white.  Linn.  Native  place  unjinown. 
Adanfon  calls  it  Potan. 

This  fliell  is  thin,  fometimes  of  an  uniform  colour,  but 
more  frequently  fpotted,  clouded,  or  ftriped ; aperture  of 
the  mouth  for  the  moft  part  large,  and  blueifli. 

BULLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Friburgh,  where  the  infurgents  of  Gruyeres 
aflembled  in  1781,  in  order  to  concert  nieafures  for  obtaining 
a redrefs  of  grievances;  10  miles  S.  of  Friburgh.  N.  lat. 
46'’  40'.  E.  long.  6 54'. 

BULLENMEER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Oldenburg;  18  miles  N.  of 
Oldenburg. 

BULLER,  Cape,  a cape  of  South  Georgia,  to  the  weft 
of  the  bay  of  iflands,  and  about  7 leagues  from  cape  North, 
nearly  E.  of  it.  S lat.  53°  58'.  W.  long.  37' 40'. — Alfo, 
a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego  iiland,  in  S.  lat. 
53°  58'.  W.  long.  67°  40'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of 
New  Britain,  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean.  S.  lat.  4°  56'. 
E.  long.  151°  23'. 

BULLERS,  or  Boulers  oi Buchan,  a natural  harbour, 
on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  about  6 leagues  N.  from 
Aberdeen,  and  2 S.  from  Peterhead.  It  is  only  frequented 
by  lifliermen,  and  formed  by  a rock  of  an  irregular  oval 
form,  projefting  into  the  fea  from  the  middle  of  a bay 
to  the  diftance  of  100  yards.  Veflels  of  all  fizes  may  flielter 
here  from  the  weather;  but  landing  is  impradlicable.  It 
derives  its  name  from  boiling,  on  account  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  water. 

BULLE S,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  and  diftrift  of  Clermont,  feated  on  the  river 
Brefche,  and  celebrated  for  its  fine  flax  and  linen  ; 2 leagues 
N.W.  of  Clermont. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball,  or  fliot,  wherewith  fire- 
arms are  loaded.  Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
3 T a lotellus^ 
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loteUus,  others  from  the  Greek  j3a.x\uv,  to  threvj.  Bullets 
are  of  various  kinds,  viz.  red-hot  lullets,  made  hot  in  a forge; 
intended  to  fet  fire  to  places  where  combuilible  matters  are 
found.  See  Shot. 

Hollo'w  bullets  are  fiiells  made  cylindrical,  with  an  aperture 
and  a fufee  at  one  end,  which  giving  fire  to  the  iniide,  wdien 
in  the  ground,  burfts,  and  has  tlie  fame  effects  with  a mine. 

Chahi-lulleis,  coufifting  of  two  balls,  joined  by  a chain 
three  or  four  feet  apart. 

Branch-bullets,  two  balls  joined  by  a bar  of  iron  five  or  fix 
inches  apart. 

Two-headed  bullets,  called  alfo  angels,  being  two  halves  of 
a bullet  joined  by  a bar,  or  chain,  are  chiefly  ufed  at  fea 
for  cutting  of  cords,  cables,  fails,  &c. 

Quarter-bullets.  See  Quarter. 

The  diameter  of  a leaden  bullet,  weighing  one  pound,  is 
1.69  inches,  according  to  fir  Jonas  Moore  ; or  by  a table  in 
Muller’s  “ Treatife  of  Artillery,”  (p.  56),  1.672  inchp; 
and  the  diameter  of  any  otlier  bullet  is  found  by  dividing 
1.69  inches  by  the  cube  root  of  tiie  number,  which  expreffes 
how  many  of  them  make  a pound  ; or  by  fubtradling  con- 
tinually the  third  part  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number  of 
bullets  in  the  pound  from  the  logarithm  .2278867  of  1.69, 
and  the  difference  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  diameter 
required. 

Thus  the  diameter  of  a bullet,  of  which  12  make  a 
pound,  will  be  found  by  fubtrafting  .3597270,  a third  part 
of  1.0791812  the  logarithm  of  12,  from  the  given  logarithm 
.2278867  ; or  becaufe  this  logarithm  is  lefs  than  the  former, 
an  unit  muff  be  added,  fo  as  to  have  1.2278867  ; and  then 
the  difference  .8681597  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  dia- 
meter fought,  which  is  .738  inches,  obferving  that  the 
number  found  will  be  always  a decimal,  becaufe  the  number 
fubtradfed  is  greater  than  the  other. 

We  may'  alfo  deduce  the  diameter  of  any  bullet  from  its 

fiven  weight,  provided  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  lead  is 
Hown : for,  fince  a cubic  foot  of  lead  weighs  11,325 
ounces,  and  678  is  to  355  as  the  cube  of  a foot  or  12  inches, 
i.e.  1728,  to  the  contents  of  a fphere,  which  is  therefore 
5929.7  ounces  ; and  fince  fpheres  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters,  the  weight  5929. 7 is  to  1 6 ounces,  or  one  pound, 
as  the  cube  1728  is  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  a fphere, 
which  weighs  16  oz.  or  1 lb.  ; which  cube  is  4.66263,  and 
its  root  is  1.6706,  the  diameter  fought. 

By  the  rule  above  laid  down  is  calculated  the  following 
table,  fliewing  the  diameters  of  leaden  bullets,  from  i to  39 
in  the  pound 


0 ! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 5 

0 

0 

1.69 

1.841 

1.172 

1.064 

0.988 

0.930 

0 883 

0.845 

O.8I2I 

1 

0.7  84 

O.76O 

o.ras 

0.719 

0.701 

0.685 

0.671 

0.657 

0.645 

0.63oj 

2 

0.623 

0.612 

0.603 

O..S94 

0-596 

0.5/8 

0.570 

0.563 

0..5  56 

0..5  50 

.3 

0-..544 

0..S37 

0.5  32 

0.527 

0..^2  I 

0.517 

0, 3 1 2 

0.507 

0.503 

0.498| 

N.  B.  The  upper  horizontal  column  fhews  the  number  of 
bullets  to  a pound  ; the  fecond,  their  diameters  ; the  third, 
the  diameters  of  thofe  of  10,  ii,  12,  &c. ; and  the  fourth, 
thofe  of  20,  21,  22,  &c.  ; and  the  laft,  thofe  of  30,  31,  32, 
&c. 

The  government  allows  eleven  bullets  in  the  pound  for 
the  proof  of  mujkets,  and  14.5  in  the  pound,  or  29  in  two 
pounds  for  fervice  ; 17  for  the  proof  of  carabines,  and  20 
for  fervice  ; and  28  in  the  pound  for  proof  of  piliols,  and 
34  for  fervice.  The  diameter  of  muflcet  bullets  differs  but 
I -50th  part  from  that  of  the  mufket -barrel ; for  if  the  (hot 
but  juft  rolls  into  the  barrel,  it  is  fufticient.  Cannon-bullets 
or  balls  are  of  different  diameters  and  weights,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  piece.  See  Caliber  and  Shot. 
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The  nrft  mention  of  iron-bullets  in  the  “ Foedera,*’  oc« 
curs  A.D.  1 550,  in  an  acquittance  for  delivery  of  the  artillery 
and  ammunition  of  Boulogne  ; and  yet  ftone-bullets  re- 
mained in  life  confiderably  later  than  this  time. 

According  to  Merfenne,  a bullet,  fliot  out  of  a great 
gun,  flies  92  fathoms  in  a fecond  of  time,  which  is  equal  to 
589^  Englifh  feet ; and,  according  to  Huygens,  it  would 
be  25  years  in  paffing  from  the  earth  to  the  fun  ; but  ac- 
cording to  fome  very  accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Derham, 
it  flies,  at  its  firft  difcharge,  510  yards  in  five  half-feconds  ; 
or  about  7 miles  in  a minute  : allowing  therefore  the  fun’s 
diftance  95,000,000  Englifh  milesy  a bullet  would  be  near  26 
years  in  its  paffage  at  tin?  full  fpeed. 

Bullets  fliot  into  the  water  undergo  a refraAion  ; feveral 
experiments  concerning  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Carre.— 
Vide  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  ann.  1705,  p.  277- 

The  extraction  of  bullets  from  wounds  is  an  operation 
defcribcd  by  chirurgical  writers.  Bullets  fometimes  remain 
eafy  in  the  body  during  many  years. 

Swallowing  of  muflcet  bullets  is  fometimes  praftifed  to  re- 
move iliac  and  colic  pains,  Mr.  Young  gives  a cafe  wherein 
this  had  a terrible  effeft : the  bullet  happening  to  mifs  its 
way  down,  inftead  of  the  afophagus,  got  into  the  trachea. 
Mr.  Chirac  has  a differtation  on  the  queftion,  which  of  the 
two  is  fafer  in  iliac  cafes,  to  fwallow  leaden  bullets,  or  crude 
mercury  ? He  gives  the  preference  to  the  bullets.  Phil. 
Tranf.  263. 

'dSvL'L's.'r -moulds  confiftof  two  concave  hemifpheres,  with 
a handle  whereby  to  hold  them  ; and  between  the  hemi- 
fpheres is  a hole,  called  a gate,  at  which  to  pour  in  the 
melted  metal.  The  chaps  or  hemifpheres  of  bullet -moulds 
are  firft  punclied,  being  blood-red  hot,  with  a round-ended 
punch,  of  the  fliape  and  fize  of  the  intended  bullets.  To 
cleanfe  the  infides,  they  make  ufe  of  a bullet-bore. 

Bullet-^o;t  is  a fteel  fhank,  having  a globe  at  one  end, 
wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a mould  clean,  of  the  fize 
intended. 

BuLLET-/r<?«,  a denomination  given  by  fome  to  Spanifh 
or  Swedifh  bars  of  iron. 

Bullet,  John-Baptist,  in  Biography,  a profeffor  of 
theology,  and  dean  of  the  univerfity  at  Befan^on,  died  in 
that  city  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  76  years.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  feveral  learned  focieties,  and  efteemed  as  a valuable 
writer.  His  principal  works  are,  “ His  Hiftory  of  the 
Eftablifliment  of  Chriftianity.  taken  folely  from  Jewifli  and 
Pagan  Writers;”  1764,  4to.  “The  Exiftence  of  God, 
demonftrated  by  Nature ;”  2 vols.  8vo.  “ Reply  to  the 
Difficulties  of  Unbelievers,  refpefting  various  paffages  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  ;”  3 vols.  i2mo.  “ De  Apoftolicae 
Ecclefia;  Gallicanae  Origine  ;”  1752,  i2mo.  “ Memoirs  on 
the  Celtic  Language,”  1754-59,  3 '’ols-  folio;  to  which 
work  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  reputation.  “ Plif- 
torical  Enquiries  concerning  Playing-Cards;”  1757,  8vo. 
“ Differtations  on  the  Hiftory  of  France,”  1759,  8vo. ; 
all  written  in  French,  except  that  with  the  Latin  title. 
Nouv.  Didt.  Hill. 

BULLEYN,  William,  of  a refpedlable  family  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Suffolk,  was  born  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  in  the 
, early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth.  At  a proper 
age  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  which  he  quitted,  probably 
after  taking  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and  read 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  writers,  in  both  which  languages 
he  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  fldlled.  While  refident 
there,  he  made  excurfions  through  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, paying  great  attention  to  the  plants  that  he  had  found 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  difeafes ; and  after  taking  the 

degree 
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tTegree  of  doftor,  lie  extended  his  excurfions,  travelling  over 
the  greatell  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  He  afterwards 
vifitcd  the  continent,  with  the  fame  view.  On  his  return, 
he  was  made  redtor  of  Blaxhall  in  Suffolk,  through  the  in- 
tereft,  probably,  of  his  family,  and  pradlifed  medicine  there. 
On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  he  removed  to  Durham, 
thinking  it  more  fafe,  being  a proteftant,  to  live  at  that  dif. 
tance  from  the  court.  He  lived  here  in  great  intimacy 
with  fir  Thomas  Hilton,  governor  of  Tinmouth  fort,  and 
became  a fliarer,  or  joint  proprietor  of  the  falt-pans.  Sir 
Thomas  dying  under  his  care  of  a putrid  fever,  he  fell  into 
fuch  difgrace,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  remove  from 
Durham,  and  Mary  being  dead,  became  to  London  ; but 
the  vengeance  of  the  family  purfuing  him,  he  was  taken  up, 
arraigned,  and  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  friend ; and 
though  he  eafily  cleared  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  this 
crime,  he  was  continued  in  prifon,  at  the  fuit  of  the  profe- 
cutor,  the  brother  of  fir  Thom.as,  for  a debt  due  to  the 
famil)^  While  in  prifon,  he  tells  us,  he  w'rote  the  greater 

iiart  of  his  medical  works.  Having  at  length  difcharged 
lis  debt,  he  returned  to  London,  was  made  a member  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  and  acquired  confiderable  reputation 
for  his  lldll  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  enjoyed 
to  thetimeof  his  death,  January  7,  1576.  His  reftory  he 
gave  up  at  tlie  time  of  his  quitting  Blaxhall.  He  was  an 
anceftor.  Granger  fays,  of  the  late  Dr.  Stukely.  There 
are  two  portraits  of  him,  both  cut  in  wood  ; the  one  a 
profile,  with  a long  beard,  publilhed  with  his  Government 
of  Health,  an  odtavo  volume,  1548  ; the  other  a whole 
length,  to  his  “ Bullein’s  Bulwark  of  Defence  againft  all 
Sicknefs,  Soarnefs,  and  Wounds  that  do  dayly  affault  Man- 
kinde fob  1562.  His  laft  work  is  entitled,  “A  Dia- 
logue, both  pleafante  and  pietifull  ; wherein  is  a goodlie 
Regiment  againft  the  Fever  Peftilence  ; with  a Confolation, 
and  Comfort  againft  Death;”  8vo.  1564.  In  this  work, 
not  more  than  a feventh  part  of  which.  Dr.  Aikin  fays,  is 
on  the  fubjett  of  medicine,  the  author  appears  as  a perfon 
of  much  humour,  and  fancy.  Haller  mentions  a work  by 
Richard  Bulleyn,  who  was  alfo,  like  our  author,  both  a 
divine  and  a phyfician ; “ De  Nephritide,  ejufque  Remediis,” 
w'hich  was  publifhed  in  1562.  Thefe  works,  which  are 
now  only  fought  for  by  collectors,  as  fpecimens  of  the  en- 
graving, and  printing  of  the  time,  paffed  through  feveral 
editions,  and  doubtlefs  contributed  in  raifing  the  reputation 
of  the  writer.  This  flrews  the  little  progrefs  our  anceftors 
had  then  made  in  civilization  and  knowledge,  as  our  author 
was  no  better  informed  than  to  imagine,  that  beads  made  of 
ebony  might  be  fuccefsfully  worn  as  a charm  againft  certain 
difeafes,  and  “ that  witchcraft  was  more  hurtful  in  the 
realm  than  either  quartan,  pox,  or  peftilence;”  lamenting 
“ that  damnable  witches  (Irould  be  fuffered  to  live  impu- 
nifhed,  while  fo  many  blefled  men  (proteftants)  were  burned.” 
But  thefe  prejudices  continued  more  than  a century  after 
his  time  ; for  in  Charles  the  Second’s  reign  w'e  find  dodlor 
Chamberlain,  then  in  high  repute  as  an  accoucheur,  fanc- 
tioniiig  the  folly  of  putting  necklaces  on  children  to  facili- 
tate dentition,  and  writing  a treatife,  to  ftrew  the  manner 
in  which  the  beads  effedted  this  purpofe.  Aikin’s  Biogra- 
phical Memoirs  of  Medicine,  3cc. 

BULLIALDUS,or  Boulliau,  Ismael,  a celebrated 
aftronomer  and  fcholar,  was  born  of  proteftant  parents,  at 
Houdun  in  France,  September  the  28th,  1 605  ; _ and  having 
finilhed  his  {Indies  in  philofophy  at  Paris,  and  in  civil  law 
at  Poidtiers,  he  applied  to  mathematics,  theology,  facred 
and  profane  hiftory,  and  civil  law,  with  fuch  aiTiduity,  that 
he  became  eminent  in  • each  of  thefe  departments,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  an  univerfal  genius.  As  he  had 


travelled  for  his  improvement  into  Italy",  Germany",  Poland, 
and  the  Levant,  he  formed  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
men  of  letters,  and  maintained  a correfpondence  with  the 
moft  diftiiiguiihed  perfons  of  his  time.  Although  he  had 
been  educated  a proteftant,  he  changed  his  profeiTion  at  the 
age  of  27  years,  and  became  a catholic  prieft-.  His  life  was 
prolonged  to  his  89th  year;  and  having  retired  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Vidtor  at  Paris  in  1689,  he  died  there  November  the 
25th,  1694.  Befides  his  pieces  concerning  ecclefiaftical 
rights,  which  excited  attention,  and  the  hiftory  of  Ducas, 
printed  at'  the  Louvre,  in  1649,  in  the  original  Greek, 
with  a Latin  verfion  and  notes,  he  was  the  author  of  feve- 
ral other  works,  chiefly  mathematical  and  philofophical. 
His  “ Treatife  on  the  Nature  of  Light,”  was  publiflied  in 
1638  ; and  his  work  entitled,  “ Philolaus,  five  de  vero  Syf- 
temate  Mundi,”  or  true  fyftem  of  the  world,  according  to 
Philolaus,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1638,  and  re-pub- 
lifhed  in  1645,  under  the  title  of  “ Aftronomia  Philolaica  ;” 
grounded  upon  the  hypothefis  of  the  earth’s  motion,  and 
the  elliptical  orbit  deferibed  by  the  planet,  illuftrated  with 
various  methods  of  demon  ft  ration.  To  this  work  were 
added  his  “ Tabulae  Philolaicse,”  much  improved  and  re- 
commended by  Riccioli,  who  ftyles  the  aut'uor  “ Aftro- 
nomusprofundx  indaginis.”  Upon  examining  the  hypo- 
thefis, or  approximation  of  bifhop  Ward,  he  found  that  it 
did  not  agree  with  the  planet  Mars;  and  in  his  defence  of 
the  Philolaic  aftronomy  againft  the  bifhop,  he  ihewed  that 
from  four  obfervations  of  Tycho  on  the  planet  Mars,  this 
planet  in  the  firft  and  third  quartern  of  the  mean  anomaly 
was  more  forward  than  it  ought  to  have  been  upon  Ward’s 
hypothefis  ; but  that  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  quadrants  of 
the  fame,  the  planet  was  not  fo  far  advanced  as  that  hypo- 
thefis required.  He  therefore  undertook  the  corredlion  of 
the  bifhop’s  hypothefis,  and  made  it  more  conformable  to 
the  orbits  of  the  planets,  which  were  moft  eccentric,  and 
in*-roduced  what  Street  has  called  in  his  “ Caroline  Tables,’* 
the  “ Variation  for  thefe  tables  were  calculated  by  means 
of  the  correftion  of  BulHaldus,  and  were  thus  more  accu- 
rate than  any"  which  had  preceded  them.  Dr.  Gregory 
efteems  this  correftion  a very"  happy  one,  confidered  as  a 
correction  of  an  approximation  to  the  true  fyftem  ; for  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  deduce  the  coequate,  or  true  anomaly 
priori  and  direftly  from  the  mean,  in  a manner  very  well 
correfponding  to  the  obfervations  ; which  no  one,  fays  Mer- 
cator, had  effedted  before.  Bullialdus,  rvhile  he  makes 
every  planet  move  in  an  ellipfe,  fuppofes  it  to  be  fuch  a one 
as  if  cut  out  of  a cone,  would  have  the  axis  of  the  cone 
pafs  through  one  of  its  foci,  or  that  next  the  aphelion.  See 
Gregory’s  Aitron.  lib.  iii.  prop.  7. 

In  1644  Bullialdus  publilhed  a trauflation  of  “ Theo,  the 
Platonift  of  Smyrna,”  with  notes;  and  in  1657  his  tinatile 
‘‘  De  Lineis  Spirahbus,  Exerc.  Geom.  et  Aftron. ;”  Paris,. 
4to.  In  1663  he  publiflied  a treatife  of  “ Ptolemy  de 
judicandi  Facilitate  ;”  and  in  1682  appeared  at  Paris,  in 
folio,  his  large  work;  entitled  “ Opus  Novum  ad  Arithme- 
ticam  lufinitovum,”  being  a difFufe  amplification  of  Dr. 
Wallis’s  Arithmetic  of  Infinites.  Upon  being  confulted  by 
M.  Thoinard  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  moon  m the 
month  ofMarch,  and  33d  year  of  the  chriftian  era,  he  made 
the  requifite  calculations,  and  replied  that  it  could  not  have 
been  feen  in  Judoea  till  the  19th  of  that  month,  and  that  it 
was  probable  that  Jefus  Chrift  vvas  crucified  on  the  3d  of 
April  of  the  fame  year.  Bullialdus  alio  publiflied  two 
admonitions  or  notices  to  aftroiiomers;  tiie concerning 
a new  ftar  in  the  neck  of  the  whale,  fometimes  appearing, 
and  fometimes  difappearing  ; and  the  fecond')  concerning  a 
nebula  in  the  northern  part  of  Andromeda’s  girdle,  which 
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had  not  been  difcovered  by  any  of  the  ancients,  and  which 
is  fubjefl;  to  ueriodical  changes.  Moreri.  Martin. 

BULLIG,  in  Geography,  a rocky  flioal  in  the  Atlantic 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland;  it  is  about  half  a mile  S.  of 
Carrikelra  ifland  near  Gulin  head,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
W.  long.  9°  47'.  N.  lat.  53°  12'.  , 

BULLIMONY,  orBoLLimoNG,  denotes  a mixture  ot 
-feveral  forts  of  grain,  as  oats,  peafe,  and  vetches,  called  alio 
majlin,  or  mong-corn. 

BULLINGER,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a Swufs  re- 
former, was  born  in  1504  at  Bremgarten,  on  the'borders  of 
the  canton  of  Zurich  ; and  educated  at  Emmerick  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  whither  he  was  fent  by  his  father  at  the 
age  of  12  years,  and  where  he  w'as  fupported  for  three  years 
by  the  alms  he  procured  for  fmging  from  door  to  door. 
Having  been  accuftomed  to  the  mortification  and  hardlhips 
attendant  on  this  mode  of  fubliftence,he  entertained  thoughts 
of  entering  among  the  Carthufians.  But  diverted  from  this 
refolution  by  the  admonitions  of  his  elder  brother,  he  re- 
moved to  Cologu  at  the  age  of  1 5 years,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fchool-philofophy,  and  of  claffical 
literature.  About  this  time  his  attention  was  direfted  to 
the  writings  of  Melandlhon,  and  other  reformers,  the  peru- 
fal  of  which  produced  a dillike  of  the  dodtrines  of  the 
Romilh  church,  though  he  did  not  yet  feparate  from  it. 
Having  finilhed  his  ftudies  at  Cologn  in  1522,  he  returned 
to  his  father’s  hoiife,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  abbot  of  La  Chapelle,  near  Zurich,  to  be  a 
teacher  in  his  convent,  into  which  the  reformation  of  Zuin- 
glius  was  introduced  in  1526,  principally  by  his  inftrudtion. 
Attaching  himfelf  to  this  reformer,  he  accompanied  him  to 
the  conference  held  at  Berne  in  1528;  and  he  afterw'ards 
fettled  as  reformed  pallor  at  his  native  place.  In  153 1, 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  catholic  cantons  over  the 
proteftants,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Zurich,  where  he 
fucceeded  Zuinglins,  who  had  loft  his  life  in  the  battle.  In 
this  fiUiation  he  applied  with  afliduity  to  his  minifterial 
labours  and  his  ftudies,  and  edified  his  church  by  his  writings 
as  well  as  by  his  fermons.  When  Bucer  attempted  to  re- 
concile the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  by  introducing  a 
kind  of  middle  doftrine  with  regard  to  the  eucharift,  he 
counteradled  his  efforts  ; and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Swifs 
churches  in  1545  to  reply  to  theharfli  cenfures,  which  w^ere 
publilhed  by  Luther  againft  their  dodlrine  refpedling  the 
facrament.  In  1549  he  concurred  with  Calvin  in  drawing 
lit)  a formulary,  expreffing  the  conformity  of  belief  which 
fubfifted  between  the  churches  of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  and 
intended  on  the  part  of  Calvin,  for  obviating  any  fufpicions 
that  he  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Luther  with  refpedl  to 
the  facrament.  In  the  fame  year  he  urged  many  reafons 
againft  renewing  the  fubfidiary  treaty  between  the  protef- 
tant  Swifs  and  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence the  propofal  for  this  purpofe  was  rejected.  Among 
other  arguments,  he  urged  upon  their  confideration,  “ that 
it  was  not  lawful  for  perfons  to  hire  themfelves,  in  order  to 
kill  thofe  who  had  done  them  no  wrong a pofition, 
which,  however  confonant  to  the  principles  and  fpirit  of 
chriftianity,  many  profeffed  believers  have  too  frequently  dif- 
regarded.  Bullinger  afforded  kind  affiftance  to  the  Englifh 
divines  who  fled  into  Swifferland  from  the  perfecution  of 
queen  Mary  ; and  he  drew  up  a confutation  of  the  pope’s 
bull  that  excommunicated  queen  Elizabeth,  which  has  been 
tranflated  into  Englifli,  He  alfo  perfuaded  the  magiftrates 
of  Zurich  to  eredl  a new  college  in  1538  ; and  he  prevailed 
with  them  to  eftablilh  a fchool,  on  the  fcite  of  an  old  nun- 
nery, in  which  15  youths  were  taught  and  maintained,  free 
of  expeace.  In  1551  he  wrote  a book,  the  purport  of 


which  was  to  fliewq  that  the  council  of  Trent  had  no  other 
defign  than  to  opprefs  the  profefforsof  found  religion  ; and, 
therefore,  that  the  cantons  Ihould  pay  no  regard  to  the  invi- 
tations of  the  pope,  which  folicited  their  fending  deputies 
to  that  council.  In  1561  he  commenced  a controverfy  with 
Brentius  concerning  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Chrill, 
zealoufly  maintained  by  the  one,  and  as  vehemently  oppofed 
by  Bullinger,  which  continued  till  his  death,  that  happened 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1575.  Befides  a great  number 
of  pj-inted  w'orks,  amounting  to  ten  volumes,  he  left  feveral 
pieces  in  manufcript.  Although  Bullinger  had  been  once 
married,  and  had  eleven  children,  he  was  blamed  for  not 
taking  another  v;ife,  when  he  became  a widower  at  the  age 
of  fixty  ; fuch  was  the  importance  annexed  by  the  firft  re- 
formers to  the  connubial  llate,  efpecially  wich  regard  to 
minifters,  as  it  afforded  a manifeft  proof  of  their  renuncia- 
tion of  popery.  Gen.  Di£l. 

BULLION,  denotes  gold  orfilver  in  the  mafs  or  billet, 
before  it  is  coined.  9 Ed.  III.  ft.  ii.  c.  2. 

The  word  is  apparently  formed  from  the  French  billon,  a 
mafs  of  gold  or  filver  below  ftandard,  which  Du-Cange  de- 
rives farther  from  billet,  as  being  aurum  aut  argentum  in 
majfam  feubillam,  i.  e.  bnculum  conjlatum. 

The  term  is  applied  to  thefe  metals,  either  when  fmelted 
from  the  ore,  and  not  perfeftly  refined,  or  when  fo  refined, 
and  melted  down  in  bars,  or  ingots,  or  any  unwrought  body 
of  a certain  degree  of  finenefs.  In  order  to  render  gold  and 
filver  fit  for  ufe,  it  is  neceffary  to  reduce  and  harden  them  by 
an  alloy  of  fame  bafer  metal ; and  the  quantity  of  this  alloy 
is  afeertained  by  the  legiflative  regulations  of  different  coun- 
tries, fo  that  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other  may 
conftitute  the  ftandard  filver  of  fuch  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  England  all  forts  of  wrought  plate  flrould 
be  made  in  conformity  to  the  legal  ftandard  : and  the  prices 
of  ftandard  gold  and  filver,  regulate  the  value  of  the  bul- 
lion, confiding  of  ingots,  bars,  dull,  or  foreign  fpecie  ; con- 
fequently,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  value  of  bullion,  it  is  firft 
affayed.  See  Assay.  See  alfo  Gold  and  Silver. 

Silver  bullion  is  fometimes  alfo  denominated  plate. 

Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  uncoined  (though  ufed 
for  a common  meafure  of  other  things),  are  no  lefs  a com- 
modity than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth  ; and  may,  in  many 
cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  national  advantage  as  any 
other  commodity. 

In  all  great  commercial  countries  a good  deal  of  bullion 
is  alternately  imported  and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  fo- 
reign  trade.  This  bullion,  as  it  circulates  among  fuch  coun- 
tries in  the  fame  manner  as  the  national  coin  circulates  in 
every  particular  country,  may  be  confidered  as  the  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic.  Whilft  the  national  coin 
receives  its  movement  and  diredlion  from  the  commodities  cir- 
culated within  the  precindls  of  each  particular  country, 
the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic  derives  its  movements 
from,  thofe  that  are  circulated  between  different  countries. 
Both  are  employed  in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between 
different  individuals  of  the  fame,  the  other  between  thofe  of 
different  nations.  However,  the  importation  of  gold  and 
filver  is  not  the  principal,  much  lefs  the  foie  benefit  which  a 
nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  It  is,  indeed,  part  of 
thebufinefs  of  foreign  commerce  to  fupply  countries  which 
have  no  mines  with  the  gold  and  filver  that  are  wanted  in 
them  : but  this  is,  comparatively,  a very  infignificant  objedl; 
nor  is  it  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver,  that  the  dif- 
covery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe.  But  by  opening 
a new  and  inexhauftible  market  to  all  the  commodities  of 
Europe,  it  gave  occafion  to  new  divifions  of  labour  and 
improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  an- 
cient 
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flent  cornn^erce,  could  never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a 
market  to  take  off  the  greater  part  of  their  produce. 

Geld  and  filver,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  are  the  moil 
folid  and  fubftantial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a nation  ; 
and  to  multiply  theie  metals  fhould,  he  thinks,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  the  great  object  of  its  political  economy.  Coun- 
tries that  have  political  connections  with  foreign  nations, 
and  that  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  to  main- 
tain  fleets  and  armies  in  diftant  countries,  and  to  fubfidize 
foreign  princes,  are  under  a neceflity  of  fending  money  in 
fome  form  or  other  abroad  ; and  therefore  it  has  been  faid, 
that  in  time  of  peace  it  flrould  endeavour  to  accumulate  gold 
and  hlver,  that  when  occaiion  requires,  it  may  poflefs  the 
means  of  carrying  on  foreign  wars.  Upon  thefe  popular 
principles  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe  have  ftudied, 
though  to  little  purpofe,  every  poffible  means  of  accumulat- 
ing gold  and  filver  in  their  refpeclive  countries.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines  which  fup- 
ply  Europe  with  thofe  metals,  have  either  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  them  under  the  feverelt  penalties,  or  fubjedled 
it  to  a confiderable  duty.  The  like  prohibition  feems  an- 
ciently to  have  made  a part  of  the  policy  of  moft  other 
European  nations.  But  when  thofe  countries  became  com- 
mercial, the  merchants  found  this  prohibition  extremely  in- 
convenient, and  remonftrated  againft  it,  as  hurtful  to  trade. 
They  reprefented,  firft,  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver,  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign  goods,  did  not  always 
diminiflr  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom,  but 
might  frequently  increafe  that  quantity  ; becaufe  thefe  fo- 
iceign  goods,  if  not  confumed  in  the  country,  might  be  re- 
exported, and  fold  in  foreign  countries  for  profit,  which 
would  bring  back  with  increafe  the  treafure  originally  fent 
out  for  the  purchafe  of  them.  They,  moreover,  reprefented 
that  this  prohibition  could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  filver,  which,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could  eafily  be  fmuggled 
abroad.  Thefe  arguments  produced  the  wilhed-for  efFeif  ; 
and  the  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and  filver  was  ref- 
trifted  in  France  and  England  to  the  coin  of  thefe  refpeftive 
countries.  The  exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  was 
made  free,  and  the  firft  law  for  this  purpofe  in  England  was 
pafled  in  1663.  In  Holland,  and  in  fome  other  places,  this 
liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin  of  the  country,  A coun- 
try that  has  no  mines  of  its  own,  mull  undoubtedly  draw  its 
gold  and  filver  from  foreign  countries  ; and,  on  account  of 
their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  they  are  as  eafily  tranfported 
as  obtained.  When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  im- 
ported into  any  country  exceeds  the  effediual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  exportation.  All 
the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  fufficient 
for  keeping  their  gold  and  filver  at  home.  As  they  are  eafily 
tranfported  from  places  where  they  abound,  to  thofe  where 
they  are  wanted,  their  price  does  not  admit  of  the  fame  fluc- 
tuation with  that  of  many  other  commodities,  that  are  not  fo 
conveniently  and  fpeedily  removed.  The  changes  which  take 
place  in  their  value  are  generally  flow,  gradual,  and  uniform, 
Inftead  of  accumulating  gold  and  filver,  with  a view  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  157.)  recommends 
their  being  confidered,  under  whatever  form  they  exift,  as 
atenfils  ; and  increafing  the  ufe  for  them,  by  increafing  the 
confumable  commodities,  which  are  tobe  circulated,  managed, 
and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  as  the  moft  effedlual  and 
moft  certain  method  of  increafing  their  quantity,  which  will 
ever  keep  pace  with  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  applied  ; and 
beyond  this  no  law  can  ever  prevent  their  being  immediately 
fent  out  of  the  coitntry.  He  adds,  that  it  is  not  always  necef- 
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fary  to  accumulate  gold  and  filver,  in  order  to  enable  a country 
to  can-y  on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  m 
diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are  maintained,  not  with 
gold  and  filver,  but  with  confumable  goods  ; and  liie  nation 
which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  induftry, 
from  the  animal  revenue  arifing  out  of  its  lands,  labour,  and 
confumable  flock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  thofe  con- 
fumable goods  in  diftant  countries,  can  maintain  forei'rn  wars 
there.  See  Coin  and  Money.  ^ 

Bullion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  kinfr’s  ex- 
change is  kept ; or  where  gold  and  filver  are  brought  in  the 
lump  to  be  tried  or  exchanged. 

BULLIT’s  Lick,  in  Geography,  a falt-fpring  lying  in 
Salt  river,  in  Kentucky,  America,  and  giving  name  to  the 
river.  It  is  diftant  20  miles  from  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio, 
near  Saltfburgh,  and  is  the  fineft  fpring  that  was  worked  in 
the  county. 

Bullits,  a county  of  Kentucky,  containing  3446  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  944  are  fiaves. 

BULLOCH-MORE,  a rocky  fhoal,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  wiiich  lies  above  a mile  W.  of 
St.  John’s  point,  in  the  mouth  of  Killibeg’s  harbour  in  the 
w'eft  of  Ireland  : the  leaft  water  in  it  is  fix  feet.  M’Kenzie. 

BULLOCK,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  male  of  the  cattle 
kind  of  animals,  after  being  caftrated.  It  is  the  fame  with' 
ox.  Animals  of  this  kind  are  generally  termed  bullocks 
from  two  to  five,  fix,  or  more  years  old. 

The  author  of  the  “ Synopfis  of  Hulbandry”  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  bullocks  “ a fmooth  coat  and  healthy  coun- 
tenance are  proofs  of  their  kindly  difpofition,  and  that  they 
wiU  not  deceive  the  buyer  in  the  future  progrefs  ; whereas, 
a drooping  countenance,  a lank  belly,  and  a flaring  coat, 
may  be  confidered  as  unfavourable  circumftances,  and  cer- 
tain indubitable  figiis,  either  that  fuch  beads  are  unhealthy 
or  by  nature  unthrifty  and  unprofitable.”  Bt-fides  thefe, 
much  depends  on  the  form  and  conftrudlion  of  the  animal : 

“ a clofe  well-fet  bullock,  with  a large  dewdap,  flout  legs, 
deep  cheft,  broad  buttocks,  and  thick  flank,  will  rarely  de- 
ceive the  purchafer;  whereas  thofe  of  a contrary  ftiape, 
loofe  jointed,  long-legged,  with  a prominent  back-bone, 
great  length  of  body,  fliarp  buttocks,  and  a belly'  tucked 
up,  though  to  appearance  larger  than  the  firft  mentioned, 
are  not  likely  to  pay  fo  well  for  their  meat,  and  will  be  found 
much  lighter  in  the  fcale  from  thefe  defedls.” 

Fattening  bullocks,  it  is  obferved,  “ require  to  be  fod- 
dered with  hay  in  the  feverity  of  the  winter  months,  and  for 
this  feafon  it  is  always  a prudent  meafure,  where  it  can 
be  done,  to  lay  in  for  mowing  a certain  portion  of  marfli  or 
other  good  grafs  land,  that  there  may  be  no  want  of  fodder 
in  the  winter  and  fpring  of  the  year ; for  it  is  in  March  and 
April,  if  thofe  months  turn  out  to  be  unpropitious,  that 
flock  of  every  kind  is  more  apt  to  fuffer  than  in  the  depth' 
of  winter  5 and  when  young  bullocks  become  much  reduced’ 
in  flefh  at  that  feafon,  it  is  a very  difficult  taficto  raifethem, 
and  they  will  continue,  during  the  procefs  of  their  fattening, 
to  betray  marks  of  the  check  they  met  with  in  their  youth, 
fo  aa  never  to  arrive  at  tiie  weight  when  fattened,  that  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  not  been  fuffered  to  pitch  in 
the  early  ftage  of  their  life. 

Good  water  is  likewife  a very  effential  requifite  in  feeding 
horned  cattle ; and  fuch  graziers  will  never  find  their  account 
in  fetting  about  this  bufinefs,  whofe  groundsdo  not  abound 
with  a continual  and  plentiful  fupply  of  it ; nor  will  the 
beafts  thrive  on  dry  lands,  though  the  grafs  fhould  be  in  the 
largeft  abundance,  for  bullocks  require  a large  quantity  of 
water,  to  dilute  their  victuals,  and  delight  in  the  fummer  time 
to-  chew  the  cud  in  pools  or  rivulets,  where  they  may  enjoy  a 
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cool  retreat,  and  with  alternate  vibrations  of  the  tail  defend 
themfelves  from  the  troublefome  attacks  of  flies,  gnats,  and 
other  infedls.  The  period  when  beef  generally  fetches  the 
beft  price  is  towards  the  month  of  March ; hence, _ thofe 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  fat  boafrs  in  the 
fpring,  are  certain  to  make  a good  market  of  them,  efpe- 
cially  in  years  in  which  the  crops  of  turnips  turn  out  defi- 
cient ; as  when  there  are  large  growths  ot  this  root,  vail 
numbers  of  horned  cattle  are  fattened  on  them  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  thefe  are  often  brought  to 
Smithfield'in  fuch  herds  as  to  caufe  a confiderable  reduc- 
tion in  the  market. 

Befides  the  method  of  fattening  bullocks  on  grafs  lands, 
there  are  fevcral  others  in  the  wolds  of  Kent  and  Suflex, 
where  the  land  is  the  moll  fertile  of  any  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  the  meadows  produce  a 
grafs  of  tlie  moll  rich  and  nutritious  quality,  and  in  an 
abundance  equal  to  the  ftrength  of  the  pallure,  where  the 
ponds  and  rivulets  yield  a continual  fupply  of  wholefome 
and  refrelhing  drink,  and  where  the  hay,  when  well  fecured, 
poffefles  a virtue  anfwerable  to  the  green  herbage  ; on  thefe 
feeding  lands  the  grazier  finds  his  account  in  flocking  his 
farm  with  bullocks  of  the  largeftfize,  either  from  the  ifle  of 
Anglefea,  or  from  Yorklhire,  Staffordflfirc,  or  other  places 
remarkable  for  breeding  the  moll  weighty  bealts.  Thefe 
bullocks  have  generally  been  worked  for  fome  years,  a prac- 
tice which  not  only  ferves  to  render  them  tradlable  and 
docile,  whence  they  lie  more  quiet  in  the  feeding  pallures, 
but  which  renders  fuch  bealls  much  more  expeditious  in 
getting  into  flelh,  than  thofe  which  have  not  been  accullomed 
to  the  yoke.  Thefe  bullocks  having  been  raifed  into  good 
condition  by  means  of  the  grafs  without  doors,  are,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  taken  into  the  houfe,  where  they  are 
kept  in  feparate  flails,  and  tended  with  a conllant  fupply  of 
this  highly  nutritious  fodder,  the  intrinlic  goodnefs  of  which 
is  often  alone  fufficient  to  complete  the  bufinefs,  and  render 
the  oxen  fit  for  the  butcher.  But  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs,  troughs  are  fet  before  them,  rvhich  are  con- 
llantly  filled  with  ground  beans,  oats,  &c.  as  likewife  with 
oil-cake  reduced  into  fmall  pieces.  This  latter  fubllance, 
though  Apparently  not  calculated  to  pleafe  the  palate  of  a 
graminivorous  animal,  efpecially  fo  nice  a feeder  as  a 
bullock,  is  coveted  by  thenh  with  fuch  avidity,  that,  after 
they  have  been  a few  weeks  acctillomed  to  the  tallc  of  it, 
they  quit  any  other  provender  to  feafl;  on  this  diet,  fo  that 
a very  fmall  portion  of  hay  will  be  required  when  the  beafts 
begin  to  feed  hearti  y on  the  cake.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  water  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence,  and  therefore 
fnould  be  liberally  given  them  during  the  time  that  they  are 
feeding  on  the  cake,  at  which  time  they  require  a more  copi- 
ous fupply  of  liquid  than  when  they  are  confined  to  any  other 
diet.  Thus  provided  with  a due  fupply  of  hay,  oil-cake, 
and  wmter,  the  beads  make  a quick  progrefs  in  their  fatten- 
ing, and  if  in  pretty  good  heart  when  flrut  up,  will  be  ready 
for  the  butcher  at  the  time  when  beef  is  moll  likely  to  ad- 
vance in  price  in  the  markets. 

It  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  in  the  feeding  of  bullocks 
cither  on  hay,  corn,  oil-cake,  or  a mixture  of  each,  their 
feeds  ihould  be  given  them  frequently  and  in  fmall  propor- 
tions at  a time,  for,  if  the  fattening  beafts  are  fuffered  to 
blow  on  any  part  of  their  food,  they  can  never  more  be 
brought  to  eat  of  the  fame  again,  until  compelled  by  hunger, 
a fenfation  which  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  feel. 
This  fliews  the  great  necelfity  of  a conftant  attendance  on 
thele  animals,  in  order  that  their  tood  may  be  given  in 
due  proportions,  their  water  often  changed,  and  their  litter 
ilill  kept  freih  and  clean  under  them,  for  of  all  brute  animals, 
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a bullock  is  the  mofl,  dainty  in  the  choice  of  his  food ; 
whence,  Mr.  Banniftcr  fuppofes,  “ he  has  probably  obtained 
the  appellation  of  neat,  a term  perpetually  ufed  to  diferimi- 
nate  thefe  cattle.” 

It  is  dated  by  the  fame  writer  that  “ when  fed  with  oil- 
cake, each  bead  will  require  eight  cakes  per  day,  which  are 
to  be  broken  into  pieces,  of  wdiich  one  cake  will  form  about 
four.  Many  people  divide  the  cake  by  means  of  a large 
mortar  and  weighty  peftle ; but  there  is  a far  eafier  and 
more  expeditious  method  of  performing  this  work,  which  is, 
by  holding  the  cake  for  a few  minutes  before  the  fire,  w'hich 
renders  it,  from  a very  hard  fubftance,  pliable  and  tender,  fo 
that  it  may  be  broken  with  the  utmoft  facility  between  the 
fingers  to  any  fize  that  maybe  thought  neceflary,  though 
it  will  be  prudent  not  to  break  any  more  at  one  time  than 
may  be  fuppofed  wanting  for  the  expenditure  of  the  current 
day,  that  the  beads  may  enjoy  their  provender  every  day 
fredi  out  of  the  loft.  And  here  a hint  is  offered  in  refpefl  to 
preferving  the  cake,  which  is,  that  it  be  laid  in  a dry,  clean 
loft,  where  it  may  be  kept  free  from  any  extraneous  mixture, 
but  to  be  particularly  careful  that  neither  wet  nor  dampnefs 
be  admitted  to  come  in  contadl  with  it,  which  would  cer- 
tainly occafion  it  to  be  mouldy,  and  render  it  totally  unfit 
for  ufc  : this  caution  feems  the  more  neceflary,  as  the  cakes 
are  generally  purchafed  in  the  fummer  months,  when  the 
price  is  at  the  loweft,  and  kept  for  half  a year  or  longer  be- 
fore they  are  ufed,  in  which  time  it  is  evidpnt  that  either  a 
drip  in  the  thatch  or  tiling,  or  a dampnefs  in  the  walls,  or 
the  flooring  of  the  Ihed  or  warehoufe  wherein  they  are  flowed, 
may  bring  no  fmall  detriment  to  the  cakes  ; and  thus  the 
owner  fufters  a heavy  lofs  in  the  firft  expence,  and  is  utterly 
difappoiated  in  his  future  views.”  Moreover  “ when  bul- 
locks are  fattened  on  turnips  and  hay,  they  require  only  a 
fmall  allowance  of  vvater,  as  the  moidure  of  the  turnips 
in  a great  meafure  fupplies  the  place  of  other  liquid.  They 
may  either  be  turned  into  the  field,  and  fed  with  a daily 
portion,  by  dividing  the  clofe  with  hurdles  in  like  manner  as 
is  praftifed  for  fheep,  or  the  turnips  may  be  brought  home 
and  given  to  them  in  a yard,  or  other  inclofure  ; or,  laftly, 
the  head  may  be  tied  up  in  ftalls,  as  was  direfted  for  the 
cake-fed  bullocks.  Of  thefe  three  methods,  the  laft  feems 
to  be  the  mod  eligible,  as  by  this  means  the  bead  will  lie 
much  more  at  his  eafe,  and  having  his  eyes  detached  from 
every  objedl  but  his  food  will  fatten  more  kindly,  and  with 
greater  expedition,  than  when  fuffered  to  enjoy  a wider  range. 
The  fecoiid  method  of  bringing  the  turnips  into  a yard,  and 
fuft'ering  the  beafts  to  eat  them  there,  is  much  preferable 
to  that  of  penning  the  bullocks  in  the  field,  where  they  will 
probably  notfeldom  make  their  w'ay  into  the  ftanding  turnips, 
and  be  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ; from  both 
which  circumftances  much  time  w'ill  be  loft  in  their  fattening. 
Befides,  they  will  belefs  under  theinfpeftion  of  the  owner,  and 
thereforeliableto  various  accidents,  which  mighteitherbe  pre- 
vented or  remedied  when  the  other  method  of  feeding  is  pur- 
fued.  The  dung,  likewife,  will  be  totally  loft  when  the  bul- 
locks are  fed  in  the  field  ; and  this  is  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  a farmer,  and  the  valuable  addition  which  the  muck 
from  the  ox  ftalls  makes  to  the  contents  of  the  yard,  being 
replete  with  the  dung  and  ftale  of  the  beafts,  may  wellcom- 
penfate  for  the  extra- attendance  required  on  this  occafion.” 

Turnips  for  fattening  bullocks  Ihould  be  of  the  largeft 
fize,  and,  whep  brought  out  of  the  field  into  the  yard,  be 
divefted  of  their  tops,  and  of  the  dirt  which  adheres  to 
them.  The  tops  and  fmall  turnips  may  be  thrown  to  the 
cow^s  and  lean  beafts,  and  the  large  roots,  after  having  been 
thus  cleanfed,  be  divided  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and  flung 
into  the  trough  before  the  fatting  beafts,  obferving  not  to 
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pve  too  large  a quantity  at  one  time  ; and  If  any  of  the  laft 
ferving  fhould  cafually  remain  in  the  troughs  when  the  bait- 
ing time  comes  round,  thefe  mud  be  removed  for  a frelb 
fupply.  The  hay  too,  which  i$  allowed  to  thefe  beads, 
either  when  fed  with  turnips,  or  on  oil-cake,  fliould  be  the 
fweeted  that  can  be  got,  and  be  apportioned  out  to  them 
in  fmall  quantities.  T urnips  are  more  palatable,  and  Hkewife 
more  nutritious,  when  given  to  the  beads  drawn  fredr  out 
of  the  held;  but  to  guard  againd  the  contingency  of  a 
frod,  or  of  inceffant  rains,  the  hrd  of  which  would  render 
this  bufmefs  imprafticable,  and  the  other  inconvenient ; it 
feems  a very  judicious  method  to  provide  a dock  of  turnips 
in  dry  open  weather,  that  they  may  be  in  readinefs  at  thofe 
times  when  they  cannot  be  procured  fredi  carted  out  of  the 
field.  Thefe  when  divedecl  of  their  leaves  and  top  roots, 
and  cleanfed  from  dirt,  may  be  piled  up  in  a covered  died, 
where  no  moidure  can  penetrate,  and  in  this  manner,  main- 
tain their  goodnefs  for  fome  length  of  time. 

When  bullocks  are  at  hrd  (liut  up  to  fatten  on  turnips, 
care  Ihould  be  taken  that  this  food  be  given  in  moderation, 
and  with  a proper  allowance  of  hay  ; otherwife,  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  turnip  may  tempt  the  bead  to  feed  fo  vora- 
cioufly,  as  to  occahon  loo  great  a fullnefs  In  the  maw, 
which  is  called  having,  or  blowing,  an  accident  which  fre- 
quently happens  to  ruminant  animals,  when  taken  from  dry 
meat  or  natural  grafs  to  turnips,  clover,  or  other  fuccuient 
forts  of  food.  See  Ho  VEN. 

Sometimes  accidents  happen  to  bullocks,  wlien  feeding 
on  turnips,  from  pieces  flipping  into  the  throat  and  dicking 
there.  To  prevent  fuffocation,  which  would  frequently  be 
the  confequence  in  fuch  cafes,  the  outhde  of  the  gullet 
fhould  be  rubbed  down  with  a dick  in  order  to  force  the 
piece  down  into  the  domach  ; or  Ihould  that  fail,  a turned 
dick,  or  piece  of  cane  formed  fo  as  to  make  a kind  of  pro- 
bang may  be  introduced  into  the  throat,  and  the  turnip  by 
that  means  be  removed.  See  Stall-feeding. 

By  iome,  the  black,  red,  and  brindled  bullocks  are  con- 
fidered  as  mod  hardy,  and  better  difpofed  to  fatten  than 
thofe  of  other  colours.  See  Cattle  and  Live  stock. 

Bullock’s  eye,  in  Architedure.  See  Eye. 

BuLLOCK^/^rrfj-,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  houfes  in  which 
bullocks  are  kept  while  feeding.  In  the  condruftion  of  thele 
buildings,  attention  fhould  always  be  had  to  their  being  well 
aired,  to  the  facility  of  feeding  and  cleaning  the  animals  in 
them,  and  to  their  being  kept  dry  and  clean  by  their  hav- 
ing fuitable  drains  and  conveniences  for  urine  and  dung.  In 
the  rural  economy  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Marfhall  remarks,  that 
a bullock-houfe  there,  confids  of  a centre  buildins:,  thirty- 
fix  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  wide,  and  about  eleven  feet  high 
to  the  eaves,  with  a pair  of  wide  folding  doors  at  each  end, 
and  a lean-to  on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  eleven  feet  wide.  The  centre  building  is  the  tur- 
nip-houfe  ; the  lean-toes,  fheds  for  the  bullocks,  which  Hand 
with  their  heads  toward,  or  rather  in  the  turnip-houfe,  from 
which  they  are  parted  by  a range  of  mangers  only  ; having 
the  full  freedom  of  breathing  in  its  fpacious  area.  By  open- 
ing the  doors  at  each  end,  a fufficient  degree  of  air  and 
coolnefs  may  be  given  in  clofe  weather,  while,  behind,  the 
eaves  of  the  fheds  are  brought  down  to  within  live  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  are  boarded  with  rough  boards,  except 
an  opening  at  each  end  for  the  bullocks  to  creep  in  at,  to 
prevent  too  great  a coldnefs  in  fevere  weather,  thus  preferv- 
ing  a due  temperature.  The  filed  of  thefe  dimenlions, 
thus  conftrufted,  holds  twenty  bullocks,  ten  on  each  fide, 
faftened  by  the  neck,  with  chains,  fwivels,  and  rings  playing 
freely  upon  polls  feven  feet  high.  At  each  corner  of  the  tur- 
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nip-houfe,  is  a triangular  bin  for  containing  the  topped  and 
tailed  turnips,  or  other  provifions. 

In  autumn,  it  is  farther  obferved,  the  entire  building  is 
fometimes  ufed  as  a temporary  barn  for  buck-wheat,  peas, 
&c.  and  in  fummer  the  centre  part  is  an  excellent  waggon- 
fhed  ; had  the  doors  been  made  a foot  and  a half  higher,  it 
is  fuggefled  that  it  would  have  been  an  admirable  refuge  for 
loads  of  corn  or  hay  in  a fiiowery  ijarvefl.  The  main  build- 
ing is  covered  with  reed,  the  lean-toes  with  tiles.  And  in 
the  rural  economy  of  Gloucefierfliire,  the  fame  writer  re- 
marks, that  each  bullock  has  a houfe  and  a yard  to  himfelf, 
in  which  he  goes  loofe,  occupying  them  by  turns,  as  appe- 
tite or  amufement  direfts  him,  having  a manger  and  a drink- 
ing trough  to  go  to  at  pleafure  ; of  courfe,  he  eats  when  he 
ishungry,  and  drinkswhen  he  isthirlly.  Heisalfoatliberty  to 
rub  or  to  lick  himfelf,  as  well  as  to  keep  his  body  in  a proper 
degree  ot  temperature  as  to  heat  and  cold.  Theory,  fays  Mr. 
Marfhall,  could  not  readily  fuggeft  more  rational  principles. 

The  conflrudlion  of  thefe,  however,  varies  in  the  minu- 
tiae. The  water  trough,  for  inllance,  is  fometimes  placed 
by  the  manger  in  the  oval  or  fired,  fometimes  in  the  open 
pen.  Others  lefs  noticeable  variations  may  likewife  be  feen 
in  different  buildings.  But  the  plan  and  dimenfions,  which 
at  prefent  feem  to  Hand  higheft  in  efleern,  and  on  which  fe- 
veral  eredlions  of  this  nature  have  been  made  within  the  laft  fif- 
teen or  twent)'^  ymars,  are  the  following  : The  building  fifteen 
to  fifteen  feet  and  a half  wide  within,  and  of  a length  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  ftalls  required  : the  height  of  the 
plates  five  feet  to  fix  feet  four  inches,  fupported  on  the  fide 
to  the  north  or  eaft  by  clofe  walling  : on  that  to  the  fouth 
or  weft  by  pofts,  fet  on  ftone  pedeftals  : the  gables  walling  ; 
the  covering  plain  tiles  on  a fingle  pitch-roof;  againft  the 
back  wall  is  a gang  way,  three  and  a half  to  four  feet  wide, 
formed  by  a length  of  mangers,  three  feet  to  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  from  out  to  out,  at  the  top  narrowing  to  about 
fifteen  inches  within  at  the  bottom  ; the  perpendicular  depth 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ; the  heighth  of  the  top  rail  from 
the  ground,  about  two  feet  nine  inches:  the  materials  two 
inch  plank,  ftayed  and  fupported  by  pofts  and  crofs 
pieces,  and  ftiffened  by  ftrong  top-rails ; the  dimenfions 
of  the  area  of  the  covered  ftalls,  about  eight  feet  three 
inches  fquare  ; of  the  open  pens  the  fame.  The  partitions 
between  the  ftalls  ate  of  broad  nails,  paffing  from  the 
outer  pillars  to  fimilar  pofts,  rifing  on  the  inner  or  ftall 
fide  of  the  manger,  and  fteadied  at  the  top  by  fiender 
beams,  reaching  acrofs  the  building,  each  ftall,  or  each 
partition,  having  a beam  and  a pair  of  principals.  The  pai'- 
titions  of  the  pens  are  gates,  reaching  from  the  pillars  to 
the  boundary  wall ; and  likewife  from  pillar  to  pillar.  V/hen 
they  are  fixed  in  that  fituation,  each  bullock  has  his  ftall 
and  his  little  yard.  When  in  this,  each  is  fhut  up  in  his 
ftall,  the  yards  form  a lane»  or  driftway,  for  taking  in  or 
turning  out  any  individual.  The  boundary  wall  of  the  pens 
is  about  four  feet  high,  coped  with  blocks  of  copper-drofs. 
On  the  outer  fide  of  it  is  a receptacle  of  manure  ; on  the  in- 
ner, a range  of  water  troughs,  with  a channel  of  communi- 
cation for  the  conveniency  of  filling  them.  The  materials 
of  the  troughs,  are  ftone  ; of  the  channel,  gutter-bricks,  co- 
vered with  flabs.  Thefe  ftone  troughs,  which  are  about 
fourteen  inches  by  two  feet  fix  inches  within,  have  a conve- 
niency in  their  conftruiSlion,  which  is  entitled  to  notice  ; in- 
Itead  of  the  fides  and  ends  being  all  of  them  peeked  down 
to  an  angle,  fquare  with  the  bottom,  one  of  the  ends  is  left 
bevelling.  Hoping,  making  a very  obtufe  angle  with  the  bot- 
tom. This  fimple  variation  renders  them  eafy  to  be  cleaned , 
either  with  the  Ihovel  or  the  broom. 
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The  floor  is  pr.ved  with  liaal  burnt  bricks,  kid  cdgewiTe 
in  mortar,  being  formed  with  a ilcep  deft;eut  from  the  wall 
to  a cliaiinel,  from  three  to  four  feet  from  it,  aad  witii  a 
gentle  fall  from  the  manger  to  the  fame  channel,  which  be- 
comes the  general  drain  for  rain  water  and  urine.  At  one 
end  of  the  pens  is  a pump  (where  a natural  rill  cannot  be 
had)  for  fupplying  the  troughs  of  water  ; and,  at  the  other, 
a hack  of  Ibubble  for  litter,  which  is  ufed  in  the  Hall  only, 
the  yard  being  left  uulittered.  At  one  end  of  the  building 
is  a cake-houfe,  at  the  other  the  rick-yard  ; with  a door  at 
each  end  of  the  gang-way  to  receive  tlie  hay  and  tire  cake. 

In  fome  inflances,  he  has  been  a double  range  of  Halls  on 
this  plan,  the  area  between  them  being  the  common  recep- 
tacle for  the  dung.  When  a number  of  Halls,  as  twenty  or 
thirty,  are  required,  their  arrangement  brings  tliem  within 
a convenient,  compafs,  and  the  two  ranges,  with  a proper 
afpeff,  become  ihelter  to  each  ether.  Beficle  tliefe  loofe 
Halls,  there  are  others  built  nearly  on  the  fame  plan,  but 
■without  gates,  and  on  a fome  what  fmaller  fcale,  in  which  the 
cattle  are  faHened  to  the  manger  or  the  partition  pofls, 
•with  a long  chain,  which  gives  them  liberty  to  rub  and  lick 
themfelves,  and  move  about  in  their  Halls.  In  this  cafe,  a 
water-trough' is  generally  placed  at  the  end  of  every  fecond 
partition,  level  with  the  manger,  with  a general  pipe  of 
communication  to  fill  them,  each  trough  fupplying  two  bul- 
locks. This  plan,  he  obferves,  leffons  the  expence  in  fome 
degree,  and  prevents  the  bullocks  from  fouling  their 
mangers.  In  the  Cotfwold  hills,  lie  remarks,  that  each  bul- 
lock has  different  troughs,  a fmall  one  for  corn,  a larger 
one  for  hay,  with  a water-trough,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  filed,  and  is  covered  by  a board,  each  bullock 
•having  a hole  to  drink  at.  There  are  various  other  con- 
ftnuftions  of  fiieds  for  this  ufe,  which  will  be  more  particu- 
larly deferibed  under  their  proper  heads.  See  Cattle- 
sheds,  and  Feeding-houses. 

Bu LLOCK-y?u/Zf,  the  parts  that  are  partitioned  off  in  the 
fneds,  in  which  the  bullocks  Hand  to  eat  their  food.  They 
fiiould  always  be  made  fuffieiently  roomy.  See  Cattle- 
sheds. 

Bullock,  in  Geography,  a county  of  the  ftate  of 
Georgia  in  America,  divided  into  four  towns,  and  containing 
1913  inhabitants,  of  whom  269  are  flaves. 

Bullock’s and  neck,  lie  on  the  eaffern  fide  of  Pro- 
vidence river,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  ifland. 

BULLS,  bay  of,  lies  on  the  north  of  Cadiz  in  Spain, 
within  Rota  point,  and  affords  a fine  flielter  from  the  N.  W. 
to  the  N.  E.  winds ; about  N.  N.  W.  from  Cadiz-bay. 

Bulls,  bay  of,  or  Baboulhay,  a noted  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Newfoundland  ifland,  about  fix  leagues  to  the  fouth  of 
St.  John’s  harbour.  It  has  14  fathoms  of  water,  and  is 
very  fafe,  being  land-locked.  The  only  danger  depends 
upon  a rock,  20  yards  from  Bread-and-Cheefc  point,  and 
another  with  nine  feet  water  off  Magotty  cove.  N.  lat. 
50°  50'.  W.  long.  57°  loh — Another  bay  of  the  fame  name 
lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  Trinity  bay,  running  fo  far  weft, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  three  miles  over  land  from  the  head  or 
bottom  of  it  to  the  bay  of  Placentia. 

BULLSKIN,  a townfhip  of  Fayette  county,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  containing  981  inhabitants. 

BULLULLOS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  four 
leagues  from  Lucena. 

BULLY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine  ; fix  leagues  N.  of  Rouen. 

Bully-//w,  in  Botany.  See  Achras  andBuMELiA. 

BULMAN,  in  Geography,  a rock  or  flioal  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Ireland;  on  which  there  is  never  iefs  water  than 
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four  feet.  It  lies  near  Hangman’s  point  on  the  eaft  fide'of 
the  entry  into  Kinfale  harb'our,  and  muft  be  carefully 
guarded  againll  by  tbofewho  enter  that  port.  N.  lat.  51'’ 
40'.  W.  long.  8'' 28'. 

BULM  Monou,  a county  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea. 

BULONGA  ifland,  lies  off  the  mouth  of  Aracaii  river, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

BULSEDT,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  county  of  Yemen, 

2 3 miles  S-.  E.  of  Loheia. 

BULTEAU,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  a learned  and  pious 
French  author,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1615,  and  fucceeded 
his  uncle,  as  king’s  fecretary,  which  office  he  occupied  for 
14  years,  till  he  withdrew  from  it  to  ftudy  and  religious  re- 
treat. Having  entered  as  a lav'^’orother  among  the  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Maur,  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  near  Pans.  His  principal 
works  were  “An  Effay  on  the  monaftic  Hiftory  of  the  Eaft,” 
l63o,  8 VO.  deferibing  the  manners,  &c.  of  the  CsenolHtes, 
and  proving  that  monaftic  inftitutions  are  not  fo  modern  as 
has  been  iuppofed.  “ Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedift,  as  far  as  the  tenth  century,  1684,” 

2 vols.  4to.  “ Tranflation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory 
the  Great,”  with  Notes,  1689,  i2mo.  His  modefty  would 
not  allow  his  annexing  his  name  to  his  works  ; his  llyle  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  writers  of  the  Port  Royal ; and 
his  knowledge  of  languages  was  very  extenfive.  He  died  of 
an  apoplexy  in  1693.  Nouv,  Didf.  Hift. 

BULTEL,  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin  bultclltis,  or 
bidtellum,  a fearce,  or  boulter,  denotes  the  bran  or  refufe  of 
meal  after  dreffing. 

Bui.tel  alfo  denotes  a bag  wherein  meal  is  dreffed, called 
alfo  a bulter,  or  rather  boulter.  See  Bolters. 

BULTER-r/o/Zi.  See  Bolting-c/o/Zi. 

Bulters,  are  ftrong  lines,  five  hundred  feet  long,  with 
fixty  hooks,  eight  feet  afunder,  and  baited  with  pilchards  or 
mackarel,  which  are  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  in  the 
fifliery  of  congers.  They  are  funk  to  the  ground  by  a ftoae 
faftened  to  them  ; and  fometimes  fuch  a number  of  thefe  are 
tied  together  as  to  reach  a mile. 

bulwark,  Propiignaculum,  in  the  Ancient  Fortifica- 
tion, amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  bailion  in  the  modem.  , 
See  Bastion,  and  alfo  Rampart. 

BULWER,  John,  in  Biography.  This  writer,  who 
lived  in  London,  and  was  in  repute  in  his  time  for  his  ficill  in 
teaching  deaf  and  dumb  perfons,  and  others,  to  communicate 
their  thoughts,  by  motions  of  their  fingers  and  hands,  is  now 
only  known  by  his  works,  which  are  fuffieiently  fingular  to 
merit  attention  : viz,  “ Chirologia,  or  the  Natural  Language 
of  the  Hand;  as  alfo  Chironomia,  or  the  Art  of  Manual 
Rhetorick,”  London,  1644,  8vo.  Rabelais  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a curious  conteft  of  this  kind,  where  the  difputants, 
without  fpealdng,  communicated  their  opinions  by  motions 
of  the  hands  and  fingers.  The  art  is  not  entirely  loft,  but 
is  now  principally  praflifed  as  an  amufement  by  young  people 
at  fchools.  “ Pathomyototomia,  or  the  fignificant  Mufcles 
of  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  and  Diffection  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Affeclions,”  London,  1649,  8vo.  He  deferibes  the 
mufcles  of  the  head,  and  denominates  them  from  the  expref- 
fion  in  the  countenance,  occafioned  by  their  contraftioas,  as 
love,  fear,  rage,  See.  “ Man  transformed,  or  the  Artificial 
Changeling,  ffiewing'the  fevei'al  Ways  how  divers  People 
alter  the  Natural  Shape  of  fome  Parts  of  their  Bodies,” 
1653,  4to.  Jofeph  Clark,  the  famous  pofture-maffer,  was  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  a mam  poffeffing  this  power.  He 
made  bimfelf  tall  or  fhort,  fat  or  lean,  deformed  or  ftraight, 
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Kis  difci'et!’on.  He  had  alfo  an  equal  power  in  altering  his 
countenance,  i'o  as  to  be  unknown  to  his  rnoll  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. Haller.  13i'o.  Anat. 

BULZIG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  2 miles  S.  of  Zahna. 

o\-  Bound-hailtffs.  See  Bailiffs  of  Sheriffs. 

Y>vm-bont,  in  Sea  Language.  , See  Boat. 

BUMALDA,  in  Botany,  Thunb.  nov,  gen.  p.  63. 
Flor.  Jap.  S.  Schreb.  .ij.53.  Willd.  515.  JufT.  38  i.  Clafs 
and  oxA.  pentandr'ia  digyma.  Nat.  ord.  rbamn'i,  JiiiT.  Gen. 
Char.  Cu/.  perianth  deeply  divided  into  five  ovate,  obtufe, 
concave  fegments,  a little  Hiorter  than  the  corolla.  Cor, 
petals  five,  oblong,  inferted  on  the  germ.  Siam,  five,  thread- 
lliaped,  credt,  rough  with  hairs,  inferted  into  tlie  claws  of 
the  petals,  nearly  the  lengtli  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  inferted 
into  the  back,  ovate,  twin.  P'f.  germ  conic,  vilious,  fupe- 
rior  ; ftyles  two,  eredt,  villous,  the  length  of  the  filaments  ; 
fligmas  fimple,  headed,  truncate.  Capfule  not  feen  by  Thun- 
berg  in  a fate  of  maturity,  but  iuppofed  by  him  to  be  two- 
celled  and  two-()eaked. 

Sp.  B.  trifolia,  A fmall  denfe  firub,  fmooth  in  all  its 
parts.  Branches  cylindrical  or  obcufely  angular,  jointed, 
purple.  Branchhts  oppofite,  leafy,  thread-fliaped,  much 
fpreading,  in  other  refpecfs  fimilarto  the  branches.  Ijcaves 
oppofite,  pctioled.  Leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  finely  fer- 
j'ated,  pale  Uiidcrneath  ; on  fhort  capillary,  fpreading  or  re- 
fledfed  petioids.  icr/mii-fr  terminal.  Native  of  Japan. 

BUMBUNNY,  a name  given  by  tlie  people  of  Gainer  to 
a plant  common  in  that  place,  which  ferves  them  as  an  emetic ; 
they  boil  a few  of  the  leaves  in  water,  and  drink  this  liquor, 
which  works  very  eafily.  Phil.  Tranf.  N'’  232. 

BUMELIA,  ( /So'jp.EAia,  the  name  of  a tree  in  Theo- 
phraf  us  and  Pliny ).  Swartz.  Prod.  49.  Schreb.  Ap.  1736. 
\Villd.  401 . Clafs  and  or<^. pentandria  monogyn'ia. 

Gen.  Ch.  SCal.  perianth  five-leaved ; leaves  ronndifli- 
ovate,  incumbent,  concave.  Cor.  one-petalled,  five-cleft  or 
five-parted  ; tube  very  fhort,  round  ; border  five-parted  ; 
fegments  ovate,  entire,  fpreading,  concave,  with  two  little 
fcales  at  the  bafe  of  each  ; nedfary  with  five  leaves,  fmaller 
than  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  at  the  bafe  of  the  filaments, 
furroUnding  the  germ,  acute.  Slam,  filaments  five,  the 
length  of  the  tube,  inferted  into  its  bottom  between  its  lower 
fegments  ; anthers  ovate,  eredf.  P{ft-  germ  fuperior,  ovate  ; 
ftyle  thick,  eredf,  fhorter  than  the  llainens  ; figma  obtufe. 
Drupe  ow?l-,  kernel  fingle,  oblong,  fmooth,  with  a lateral 
fear. 

Elf.  Char.  Corolla  five-cleft ; neCiary  five-leaved  ; drupe 
jonc-feeded. 

La  Marck  fays,  that  all  Swartz’s  fpecies  flioiild  be  referred 
to  Sideroxylum,  which  lie  defcribes  in  his  “ Illuftrations”  as 
fubmonofpermous,  or  as  he  e.xpreffes  it  in  the  alphabetical 
part,  having  from  one  to  five  feeds.  Bumelia,  as  a feparate 
genu's,  differs  from  Sideroxylum  only  in  the  number  of  feeds. 
V7illdenow  enumerates  the  following  twelve  fpecies,  all  na- 
tives of  America. 

I.  B.  lugra,  baftard  bully-tree.  Swartz.  (Achras  6. 
Browne  Jam.)  “ Leaves  terminating,  obl.ong-lanccolate, 
fmooth,  waved  about  the  margin  ; brandies  fpreading  ; 
branchlets  wandlike,  fiower-bea.ing.”  A tree.  Fruit  fmall, 
fmooth,  feattered  on  the  branchlets;  feeds  roundifli  with  a 
very  fmall  ovate  fear.  A native  of  Jamaica.  2.  Y.  pallida. 
Swartz.  “ Leaves  terminating,  elliptic,  obtufe;  peduncles 
crowded,  lateral ; branches  eredf.”  It  refembles  B.  nigra, 
but  is  a fmaller  tree,  with  whitilh  bark,  having  branches  lefs 
fpreading,  with  larger  flowers  and  drupes.  Swartz.  A native 
of  Jamaica.  3.  B. Willd.  ( .Sideroxylon  tenax.  Linn. 
Ment.  Chiyfophyllum  carolinenfe  Jacq.)  “ Leaves  obovatCj 


obtufe,  filveiy  tomer.tous  underneath ; peduncles  axillary^ 
crowded.”  A tree  20  feet  high,  with  a whitilh  bark,  and 
very  tenacious  branches.  Germs  alternate,  each  producing 
numerous  one-flowered  peduncles, about  an  inchlong.  Leaves 
five  or  fix,  below  or  among  the  peduncles,  petiolcd,  very  en- 
tire, deciduous.  Flovoers  fmall.  Calyx  ovate;  leaflets  five, 
ovate,  obtufe,  the  outer  ones  broader,  converging.  Corolla. 
tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; border  five -parted  ; feguieiits 
ovate,  lliorterthan  the  calyx  ; nedtary  in  the  throat  of  the 
corolla,  five  parted  ; legmcnts  with  three  clefts,  the  middle 
one  generally  the  longeft.  Stamens  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
Fiji,  germ  pentagonal ; llyle  and  iligma  fimple.  Drupe  oval ; 
kernel  ovate,  fhining,  with  two  apertures  at  the  bafe,  fepa- 
rated  by  a bowed  partition.  It  varies  with  very-  fnort  fpines, 
tliinly  feattered  on  tlie  branchlets.  I.inn.  Obferved  by 
Dr.  Garden  in  the  dryer  parts  of  Carolina.  4.  B.  retufa, 
mountain  ballard  bully-tree.  Swartz.  (Achras  7.  Broun. 
Jam.)  “Leaves  wedge-ovate,  obtufe,  rigid;  peduncles 
crowded,  axillary.”  Native  of  Jamaica.  5.  Y>.  fatidiffma. 
Willd.  ( Sideroxylon  fcetidiffimmn  Linn.  Mant.)  “ Leaves 
lanceolate-oblong,  obtufe,  a little  emarginate ; peduncles 
crowded,  axillary.  A flirub,  12  feet  high.  Leaves  xTsthnx 
alternate,  ihining.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  numerous.  A 
native  of  St.  Domingo.  6.Ys. falici folia,  Ssxs2ix\.7..  (Achras 
falicifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  under  which  name  it  has  already' 
been  given  in  this  work.  La  Marck  refers  his  Sideroxylum 
fahcifoliiim  to  the  Achras  falicifolium  of  Linnasiis  with  a 
mark  of  doubt.  Willdenow  gives,  as  a fynonym  to  the 
prefen t plant,  Jacq uin’s  Sideroxylon  muftichodendrum,  which 
La  Marck  has  inlerted  in  his  Illuilrations,  but  not  in  the 
Didfionary'  under  the  fame  name. ) “ IjCaves  lanceolate, 

ovate,  acuminate  ; peduncles  crowded,  axillary  and  lateral.” 
Native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama  iflands.  7.  B.  martfillo, 
Willd.  (Sideroxylon  manglillo  La  Marck  Encyc.  Chryfo- 
phyllum  manglillo  La  Marck  Illuft.  Duhamelia  manglillo 
Domb.  Peruv.  Manglilla  Juff.  151.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  ob- 

tufe, Imooth,  whitifu  beneath ; flowers  axillary  and  lateral, 
aggregate,  with  fliort  peduncles.”  An  evergreen  Ihrub, 
10  or  12  feet  high.  Acutcj- alternate,  very  entire.  Flowers 
fmall,  white,  in  numerous  fmall  fafcicles,  either  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  or  feattered  below  the  leafy- part  of  the  liranches. 
Peduncles  lltort.  Style  none.  Fruit  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
grain  of  pepper.  Obferved  by  Dombey  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  Lima.  8.  Y>.  inentana.  Swartz.  “ Leaves  oblong, 
obtufe;  peduncles  long,  axillary,  diftincl.”  Native  of  Ja- 
maica. 9.  B.  nervofa.  Vv'illd.  (Chryfophylliim  macrophyl- 
lum  Lam.  Illuft.  C.  camito  Aub.  guin.)  “ I. eaves  alter- 
nate oval,  of  a different  colour  beneath  ; flowers  aggregate, 
lateral,  and  axillary,  tomentous,  peduncled.”  Native  of 
Cayenne.  10.  Y>.  pentagona  Swartz.  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  fhining  ; peduncles  axillary;  drupes  pentagonal.” 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  ii.  B.  roiundijolia.  Swartz. 
“ Leaves  roundifii,  margined,  veined,  leatheiy,  fmooth  on 
both  fides.”  Native  of  Jamaica.  12.  Vs.cuneata.  “ I.eaves 
wedge-obovate.”  Native  of  Jamaica.  Fruit  of  this  and  the 
preceding  unknown. 

BUMICILLI,  a feft  of  Mahometans  in  Africa,  faid  to 
be  great  forcerers : they  figlit  againft  tlie  devil  as  they  fay  ; 
and  frequently  run  about  covered  with  blood  and  bruifes,  in 
a great  fright  : they  fometimes  counterfeit  combats  witu 
him  at  noon  day,  and  in  the  prefence  of  numbers  of  people, 
for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours,  vt  ilh  darts,  javelins,  fei- 
mitars,  &c.  laying  defperately  about  thera,  till  they  fall 
down  on  the  ground  oppreffed  with  blows ; a.fter  refting  a 
moment,  they-  recover  their  fpirits,  and  walk  off.  Wliat 
their  rule  is,  is  not  well  known  ; but  they  are  faid  to  be  an 
order  of  religious. 
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BUMPKIN, or  Boomkin,  in  SeaLanguage,  a fiiort  boom 
or  bar  of  timber,  projefting  from  each  bow  ot  a ihip,  to 
extend  one  edge  of  the  forefail  to  windward;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  there  is  a large  block  fixed  to  its  outer  end,  through 
WHicn  the  rope  is  palTed  that  is  faftened  to  the  lower  corner 
of  the  fad  to  windward,  called  the  tack  ; and  this  being  drawn 
tigl'.t  down  brings  the  corner  of  the  fail  clofe  to  the  block, 
vhich  being  performed,  the  tack  is  faid  to  be  aboard.  The 
bumpkin  is  fecured  by  a ftrong  rope,  which  confines  it 
downward  to  the  fliip’s  bow,  to  connteradl  the  flrain  it  bears 
from  the  forefail  above  dragging  it  upwards. 

BUN,  the  dry  ftalk  of  hemp,  firipped  of  its  rind. 

BUNCH,  a clufter  or  affcmblage  of  certain  things,  as  of 
grapes,  ^ 

Bunch  alfo  denotes  a tumor,  or  protuberance,  natural  or 
preternatural,  either  on  an  animal  or  a vegetable  body. — Tlie 
bunch  growing  about  the  graft  of  a plant  is  a fort  of  callus 
formed  by  the  extravafated  fap. 

Bunch  of  Camels.  See  Camels. 

Bunch,  in  denotes  an  elevation  of  the  back,  arif- 

ing  from  an  exterior  luxation  of  vertebra  thereof.  The 
cure  is  begun  by  keeping  emollients  a long  time  on  the  verte- 
bra, whereby  to  loofen  the  ligaments,  and  finiflied  by  wear- 
ing an  iron  boddice,  which  comprefiing  the  vertebra,  by  de- 
grees drive  them  back  to  their  natural  iituation. 

Bunches  in  horfes,  called  alfo  knobs,  warts,  and  wens, 
are  difeafes  arifing  from  foul  meat,  bruifes,  hard  labour,  or 
the  like  ; whereby  the  blood  becoming  putrefied  and  foul, 
occafions  fuch  excrefcences. 

BUNCHED  cods,  among  Flerijls,  are  thofe  which  Hand 
out,  and  wherein  the  feed  is  lodged. 

Bunched  thofe  round  roots  which  have  knobs  or 
knots  in  them.  See  Bulb  and  Root. 

BUNCRANA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poll  town  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  fituatedon  Lough  S willy,  in 
the  peninfula  of  Inifhowen.  It  is  12  miles  N.W.  of  London- 
derry, and  124  N.W.  of  Dublin. 

BUNCOMB,  the  largeft  and  mofi;  weftern  county  of 
North  Carolina,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  mountainous 
in  the  United  States.  It  lies  in  Morgan  diftrifl,  and  is 
bounded  W.  by  the  ftate  of  Tenneffee,  and  S.  by  that  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Blue  ridge  paffes  through  this  county, 
and  gives  rife  to  many  large  rivers,  as  Catabaw,  Wateree, 
Broad  river,  and  Pacolet.  It  abounds  with  iron  ore.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  5774,  of  whom  334  are  flaves. 

BUND  AMIR,  a central  river  of  Perfia,  which  paffes 
between  Schiraz  and  Iftakar,  or  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Per- 
fepolis,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Araxes,  which  fee. 
This  famous  river  flows  into  a fait  lake  called  Baktagan. 
Between  this  river  and  the  Kuren,  a branch  of  the  mountains 
of  Elyvend extends  S.E.  See  Elwend. 

BUNDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  county  of  Ravenfberg  and  prefefturate  of  Limberg.  At 
this  place  a confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  yarn  and  coarfe 
linen,  and  near  it  is  a medicinal  fpring,  difeovered  in  1748. 

BUNDEH,  a ridge  of  mountains  in  Hindooftan,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  Godavery  river  on  the  fouth,  but  at  a 
confiderable  diflance  from  it. 

BUNDELA,orBuNDELCUND,  a territoryof  Hindooftan, 
lying  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Jumnah,  and  feparated 
from  it  by  a narrow  traft  of  low  country.  It  is  inhabited 
by  a tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who  are  deemed  inferior  to  their 
brethren  of  Agimere.  Bundelcundis  furrnunded  by  the 
dominions  of  Oude,  Benares,  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  was 
formerly  fubjeft  to  a rajah  named  Hindooput ; but  it  is 
DOW  chiefly  divided  among  his  fons,  or  their  defeendants.  It 


is  a mountainous  traft  of  more  than  too  miles  fquare,  and 
contains  the  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Punna  or  Puma 
(probably  the  Panaffa  of  Pcclemy),  together  with  fome 
ftrong  iurtreffes,  the  principal  of  which  is  Callinger.  It  is 
fubjedt  to  the  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  attempted  by  Madajee  Sindia,  who  failing  to 
make  himfelf  matter  of  the  principal  fortreffes,  abandoned 
the  open  country.  The  ancient  limits  of  Bundelcund  were 
much  more  extenfive  than  the  prefent ; extending  much 
further  towards  the  Nerbuddah  river.  Chatterpour  is 
reckoned  the  capital.  Where  the  foil  is  not  ftrong,  it  pro- 
duces all  forts  of  fruits,  but  neither  rice  nor  fugar.  Cotton 
trees  are  abundant,  and  a fpecies  of  tree  from  which  is 
gathered  a black  nut. 

The  territories  of  Adjidfing  are  contiguous  toBundelcurd, 
on  the  weft;  to  the  Mahrattas,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
weft;  and  to  the  Benares  territory,  on  the  eaft.  Their  whole 
extent,  including  fome  tributary  Zemindars  on  the  fouth-eaft, 
may  be  about  equal  to  Bundelcund ; and  like  that,  fubjeCl 
to  the  occafional  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas.  Its  capital 
is  Revvah  or  Rooah,  which  fee.  Rennell’s  Mem.  Introd. 

BUNDERKOLE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  diftriift 
of  Kifhtewar,  feated  between  the  two  branches  that  form- 
the  Chunaub  river,  near  the  foot  of  the  Imausor  Himmaleh 
mountains.  N.  lat.  33^40'.  E.  long.  74°  58'. 

BUNDLE,  a colleftion  of  things  wrapped  up  and  bound 
together.  A bundle  of  paper  confifts  of  40  quires;  a bundle 
of  Hamburgh  yarn  contains  20  llceins ; and  of  bafleet  rods, 
the  band  is  3 feet. 

BUNDLES,  in  Law,  denote  a fort  of  records  of  the 
chancery,  lying  in  the  office  of  the  Rolls,  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  files  of  bills  and  anfwers ; of  hab.  cor.  citm  caufd  ; 
certioraris  ; attachments,  &c.  ;yrire  ykaAij’j;  certificates  of 
ftatute  ftaple  ; extents  and  liberates;  fuperfedeas’ s ; h?a\s  on 
fpecial  pardons;  bills  from  the  Exchequer  of  the  names  of 
ffieriffs;  letters  patent  furrendered;  and  deeds  cancelled ; 
inquifitions;  privy-feals  for  grants;  bills  figned  by  the  king; 
warrants  of  efeheators  ; cuftomers,  &c. 

BUNDURAL,  in  Geography,  a diftridl  of  Hindooftan, 
adjoining  to  the  Imaus  or  Himmaleh  mountains,  in  N.  lat. 
about  33°  and  E.  long,  about  75°  30'. 

BUNEL,  Peter,  in  Biography,  an  elegant  fcholar  of 
diftinguifhed  eminence,  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  1499,  and 
educated  at  Paris.  Unable  to  procure  a fubfiftence  at 
home,  he  went  to  Padua,  and  afterwards  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  Lazarus  du  Baif,  the 
French  ambaffador,  and  where  he  ftudied  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages ; of  Latin  he  was  before  fo  complete 
a mafter,  that  he  wrote  it  with  fuch  purity  as  to  have  been 
deemed  the  founder  of  the  Ciceronian  feft  which  prevailed 
fo  much  among  the  Italian  fcholars.  With  George  de 
Selve,  biffiop  of  Lavaur,  who  fucceededdu  Baif  at  Venice,, 
he  retired  to  Lavaur,  and  upon  his  death,  returned  to 
Touloufe,  where  he  was  refeued  from  indigence,  and  pa- 
tronized by  Meffrs.  de  Faur.  He  accompanied  the  fon 
of  one  of  thefe  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  on  a tour  to  Italy, 
and  at  Turin,  was  carried  off  by  a fever  in  his  47th  year. 
His  reputation  for  literary  tafte  and  for  a philofophical  con- 
tentment of  mind  was  eminently  diftinguifhed.  In  early  life 
he  feems  to  have  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  by  mani- 
fefting  an  inclination  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers ; but 
he  was  'rejeifted  by  Calvin,  becaufe  he  feemed  to  have 
had  too  favourable  fentiments  of  the  Pelagian  dodfrines. 
A colledlion  of  his.  Latin  letters,  written  with  peculiar 
purity  of  ftyle,  and  containing  much  curious  matter,  was 
grinied  by  Stephens  in  1551,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
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3t  Touloufe.  The  capJtouls  of  Touloufe  have  placed  h:s 
buft  in  their  town-hall  among  other  ornaments  of  their  city. 
Gen.  Did. 

Bun  EL,  Jacop,  a painter  of  hiftory,  was  born  at  Blois 
in  1558,  and  became  the  difciple  of  Frederick  Zucchero. 
He  was  in  high  reputation  as  a painter  both  at  Rome  and  at 
Paris ; and  in  the  church  of  the  Augullines,  in  the  latter 
city,  he  painted  a “ Defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,”  which 
was  preferred  by  that  excellent  judge,  Nicolo  Pouffin,  to  all 
the  paintings  in  that  city.  Pilkington. 

BUNG,  the  ftopple  of  a caflc,  barrel,  or  the  like. 

The  bung  is  a wooden  plug,  ferving  to  hop  the  hole  left 
in  the  top  of  a veffel  to  be  filled  by.  It  anfwers  to  what, 
among  the  ancients,  was  called  epijhmium,  and  in  the  middle 
figillus,  the  feal  of  a ve/Jlf  becaufe  in  thofe  days  it  was 
uTually  fcaled. 

After  tunning  new  wine,  or  cyder,  the  bung  is  ufually 
left  open  for  fome  time,  that  when  the  liquor  comes  to  work, 
there  may  be  vent  for  the  froth  or  fcum,  and  that  the  hoops 
may  not  be  in  danger  of  being  burft  by  the  violence  of  the 
fermentation.  Yet,  in  fome  cafes,  they  leave  wines  to 
ferment,  without  giving  them  vent  by  the  bung,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  briHc  and  fpirituous : in  which  cafe,  it  is 
neceffary  the  veffel  be  hooped  with  iron,  and  other  precau- 
tions taken  that  the  bung  may  not  fly. 

BUNGAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Suffolk,  England, 
is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Waveney,  which  divides 
this  county  from  ^^orfolk,  and  is  navigable  for  barges  from 
Yarmouth  on  the  coaff.  This  place  is  memorable  for  a 
dreadful  fire  which,  in  1688,  confumed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town,  and  deftroyed  property  to  the  amount  of 
29,8961.  The  town,  however,  revived  after  this  deplorable 
event,  and  its  houfes,  &c.  were  re-eredled  in  an  improved 
and  more  convenient  ftyle.  The  town  confifts  of  two 
pariflies,  and  has  two  handfome  churches.  That,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  a large  ftrudture,  with  a lofty  fteeple. 
Between  the  two  churches  are  the  ruins  of  a Benedidiine 
nunnery,  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
Here  are  alfo  the  remains  of  a very  ftrong  caftle,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  by  the  Bygods,  earls  of 
Norfolk.  In  the  time  of  the  barons’  wars,  this  place  was 
ftrongly  fortified  by  Hugh  Bygod,  who  is  faid  to  have 
publicly  defied  the  king,  but  he  was  obliged  to  compound 
with  Henry  II.,  by  a fum  of  money,  and  hoftages,  to  fave 
it  from  a fiege,  and  demolition  by  that  monarch.  The 
earl  afterwards  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Richard,  Henry’s  fon, 
againft  his  father ; when  the  king  feized  this,  and  the  caftle 
of  Framlingham.  The  caftle  was  demolifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  but  in  the  loth  of  Edward  the  firft  Roger 
Bygod  obtained  a licence  to  embattle  his'manfion  which 
was  built  on  the  fite  of  the  caftle. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bungay  have  the  privilege  of  a very 
extenfive  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Here  are 
a weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  and  two  fairs  annually. 
It  is  106  miles  N.E.  of  London,  and  contains  187  houfes, 
and  903  inhabitants  in  Trinity  parifti,  and  305  houfes, 
with  1446  inhabitants,  belonging  to  that  of  St.  Mary. 

BUNGO.  See  Bongo. 

Bunco,  a province  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango. 

BUNGURY,  a town  of  Hindooftan  in  Lahore,  feated 
near  the  river  Rauvee.,  N.  lat.  32°  30'.  E.  long.  74°  58'. 

BUNGUSH,  a diftrift  of  Cabul,  fituate  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Cow  river  and  eaft  of  the  Sinde,  terminating  on  both. 
N.  lat.  about  33°,  and  E.  long,  about  70°. 

BUNIALU,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia ; 28  milea  W.  of  Caftamoni. 


BUNIAS,  in  Botany,  (the  name  of  a plant  with  a root 
like  a turnip,  in  Diofcorides  and  Pliny,  fron;  pcovo:,  a hill), 
Linn.  gen.  523.  Sclmeb.  7070.  Willd.  1217.  Jaff. 
241.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 14.  Gcert.  828.  Clafs  and  order, 
tetradynamia filiculofa,  Schreb.  Willd.  and  Smith.  SUiqu-fa, 
Litm.  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquof^,  Linn.  Gruetjere,  Juil.  and 
Vent. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved ; leates  ovate- 
oblong,  ipreading,  deciduous.  Cor.  four-petalled,  cruci- 
fo  rm  ; petals  obovate  ; claws  attenuated,  erect.  S.’ata.  {i\, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  two  oppofite  ones  a little  fnovter 
than  the  others  ; anthers  erect,  bifid  at  the  bafe.  B.fl. 
germ  oblong  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Sillele  irregular,  ovate-ob- 
long, fomewhat  four-fided,  not  opening,  deciduous. 

Elf.  Char.  Silicle  deciduous,  fonr-fided,  with  unequal 
acute  angles,  not  opening.  Ur.  Smiih. 

Spec.  I.  B.  cornvta,  Linn.  (Myagrum  cornutuni,  I^am. 
Pugionium  cornutum,  Gtert.  Willd.  and  V ent. ) “ Silicles 
with  two  fpreading  horns,  fpinous  at  the  bale.”  Linn. 
Leaves  tongue-fliaped,  very  entire,  glaucous,  without  veins, 
half  embracing  the  ftem.  Racetnes  terminal;  very  loofo  in 
a ftate  of  rnaturity,  with  wide-lpreading  peduncles.  Flo^Mcrs 
fmall,  not  larger  than  thofe  of  Draba  verna.  Petals  narrow, 
very  entire,  acuminate,  white,  a little  longer  than  the  calvx. 
Germ  iomewhat  hifpid,  two-celled.  Sil'iclc  membranous, 
lenticularly-comprefl'ed,  tranfverfely  oval;  furniflied  at  each 
exti’emity  with  a long,  compreffed,  fwo;d-fni})ed  procefs, 
producing  the  appearance  of  two  wide-fpreading  horns  ; 
reticulated  on  each  fide  with  veins ; fomewhat  tranfparent 
between  the  veins,  and  armed  with  four  pair  of  weak 
divaricated  fpines  proceeding  fi'om  the  veins.  Cells  naturally 
two,  placed  by  the  fide  of  each  ether  and  feparated  by 
a thin  partition  ; but,  in  the  mature  fruit,  one  is  conftantly 
obliterated.  Seed  Angle,  ovate-oblong,  compreffed,  inclofed 
in  an  aril.  Gtert.  Tab.  142.  fig.  3.  Native  of  the  Levant 
and  of  the  defert  of  the  Calmucks  near  the  Cafpian  fea. 
2.  Linn.  Mant.  96.  (Myagrum  fpinofum,  Lam.) 

“ Racemes  fpinefeent.”  Gaert.  Tab.  142.  f.  2.  Root  an- 
nual. Stems  a foot  high,  eredf,  branching,  fubdivided, 
round,  fleuder,  very  fmooth,  green.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
blunt,  fomewhat  angular,  fmooth,  petioled.  Racemes  ei'edt, 
ftiff,  rigid,  terminating  with  compound  fpines,  and  a few 
feflile  flowers.  Calyx  oblong,  clofed.  Petals  lanceolate, 
pale  violet.  Germ  heart-fliaped.  Style  cylindrical,  the 
length  of  the  germ,  permanent.  Stigma  thickifli.  Silicle 
a fpungy  drupe,  heart-fliaped,  turgid,  fmooth,  and  even 
terminated  by  the  pyramidal,  permanent  ftyle ; rind  thick, 
fliell  two-celled,  hexangular,  two  oppofite  angles  broader.. 
Seeds  folitary,  roundifli,  Linn,  and  Gaert.  Native  of  the 
Levant.  3.  B.  Z’/weng-o,  Linn.  (Erucago  fegetum,  Tourn., 
Myagrum  Erucago,  Lam.)  Jacq.  Auft.  Tab.  34  . Gtert. 
Tab.  142.  f.  2.  “ Silicles  four-angled,  beaked;  "angles 

two-crefted ; lower  leaves  lyrefhaped ; lobes  oppofite,  tri- 
angular.” La  Marck.  Root  annual.  Stems  numerous,  a 
foot  and  half  high,  flender,  fpreading,  rough  with  a very, 
fliort  pile.  Radical  leaves  rather  ftraight,  with  toothed 
lobes,  loon  withering.  Stem  leaves  Imall,  lanceolate,  toothed, 
and  diftant.  Flonvers  yellow,  peduncled,  in  loofe,  terminal 
racemes.  Silicle  a quadrangular  drupe  vi  ith  a rough  furface, 
narrowed  in  the  middle,  teiminated  by  the  long  ftyle,  and 
divided  at  its  angles  into  two  very  prominent,  toothed 
crefts.  Rind  fpongy-membranous,  thin,  whitifli.  Shell 
bony,  four-celled ; cells  in  pairs,  one  over  the  other,  all 
fertile.  Seeds  roundifli,  plano-convex,  rufefeent.  La  Marck 
and  Gaert.  Abundant  in  corn-fields,  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  4.  B.  afpera)  Willd.  “ Silicles. four-angled,. 
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all  tlie  leaves  lanceolate.”  Root  annual.  Stem  near  a foot 
high,  fomewhat  branching,  rough  with  minute  prickles. 
JLotver  leaves  invorfelv  rlate,  upper  ones  lanceolate, 

a little  toothed ; with  a lew  white,  forked  and  tnfid  hairs. 
Flonvers  yellow,  in  raceme' . Calyx  lomewhat  ventricofe, 
converging.  SUicles  very  ihoit,  maricate,  ci'efted  with  four 
oppofite  ferrated  angles ; and  terminated  by  a pyramidal, 
capitate  ftyle,  the  length  ot  the  fdicle.  Retz.  Obf.  2. 
p.  2 1.  Native  country  unknown.  5.  orientalis,  Linn. 
(Crambe  orientalis,  Tourn.  Myagrum  orient.  La  Marck,) 
Gsert.  Tab.  142.  “ Silicles  ovate,  gibbous,  warty  ; lower 

leaves  runcinate-lyrefliaped,  upper  ones  lanceolate.”  Willd. 
Root  perennial.  Steins  herbacaous,  upwards  of  two  feet 
high,  branched.  Flowers  yellow,  in  long,  terminating 
racemes.  Sil'icle  'drupaceous,  roundiih  or  ovate-oblong,  gib- 
bous, warty,  ending  in  a fnori?  llyle.  Ruul  fungous,  draw- 
coloured.  Shell  bony,  of  the  flrape  of  the  filicle,  fmooth 
without  ; with  two  cells  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  one, 
in  fuch  filicles  as  are  roundiih,  generally  obliterated.  Seeds 
roundi.di,  rufefeent.  Miller  and  Gartner.  Gathered  by 
Tournefort  in  the  f.evant,  and  by  Gmclin  in  Siberia.  6. 
B.  cochleariaid.s,  Willd.  “ Silicles  ovate,  bliuitillr,  fome- 
what  wrinkled  ; radical  leaves  oblong,  dem-leaves  airow- 
Ibapcd,  embracing  the  dem.”  Root  annual;  a native  of 
France,  Italy,  Hungary,  &c.  7.  B.  tatarica^  Willd.  (Vella 
tenuildma,  Pallas  It.  tom.  5.  PI.  6.  French  Tranflation. ) 

“ Silicles  globular,  fomewhat  hexagonal,  with  long  beaks ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  blunt,  petioled.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
ereft,  branching,  half  a foot  high.  Leaves  very  entire  ; 
hifpid,  attenuated  into  a petiole  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
white,  in  filiform  racemes.  Silicles  fix-furrowed,  crowned 
with  the  thick,  cylindrical,  permanent  dyle,  two-celled, 
not  opening.  8.  B.  tnyagroides,  Linn.  Mant.  96.  (Cakile 
myagroides.  Vent.)  La  Marck  Illud.  Tab.  554.  fig.  i ? 
“ Silicles  two-edged,  two-jointed,  a little  fweliing' above ; 
leaves  pinnate,  with  refledled  finufes.”  Root  annual.-  Stem 
draight,  two  feet  high,  even,  irregularly  branched.  Lower 
leaves  pinnate  or  bipinnate,  rather  broad,  not  flsfiiy,  deep 
green,  with  oblong,  toothed  divifions  or  pinnas  ; the  upper 
ones  very  fimilar,  but  narrow  and  linear  ; all  with  refledled 
finufes.  Racemes  terminal,  long,  draight.  Flowers  nearly 
feflile;  Calyx  oblong,  clofed.  Petals  veiy  entire,  pale, 
purple.  Anthers  ycllqw.  Style  fword-fbaped.  Siliele  lub- 
cylindrical,  rigid,  approximating  to  the  raebis  ; on  a fliort 
peduncle ; lower  joint  cylindrical,  two-valved,  generally 
with  only  one  feed,  the  valves  marked  with  a fingle  dreak  ; 
upper  joint  compreffed,  obfeurdy  two-edged,  generally 
with  only  one  feed,  blunt,  with  a protuberant  auricle  on 
each  dde.  Linn.  A native  of  Siberia.  9.  B.  eegyptiaca^ 
Linn.  Syd.  Nat.  tom.  3.  p.  231.  (Myagrum  verrucofum, 
I.a  Marck)  Gxrt.  Tab.  142.  copied  by  La  Marck  in  Illud. 
PI.  553’  3*  **  Silicles  four-angled,  rugged  with  warts 

on  all  fides  ; leaves  runcinate.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot 
lugb,  branched,  hifpid  below,  fmoother  above.  Leaves 
runcinate,  fomewhat  toothed,  even ; with  a few  hairs 
beneath  on  the  petioles.  Racemes  folitary,  terminal, 
long.  Flowers  pcdicelled.  Calyx  yellowifh,  fpreading. 
.Pr/flZr  dark  yellow,  obovate,  obtiife,  fpreading,  with  crett 
claws.  Stamens  yellow,  didant.  Germ,  ovate,  four-angled, 
green.  5/y/t  none  : capitate,  yellow.  5//zV/r  drupa  ■ 

ceous,  fmall,  ovate,  four-angled  ; the  two  narrower  fides 
rugged  with  warts ; the  two  broader  marked  with  a double, 
longitudinal,  elevated  dreak,  which  is  crenulate,  or  dightly 
tubercled  ; rind  very  thin,  membranaceous ; fheil  bony, 
muricate,  two-celled  ; cells  placed  fide  by  fide.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  ovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  rufefeent, 
jLinii.  and  Osrt.  A native  of  Egypt,  10.  B,  halsarica) 


Linn,  Mant.  429.  (Myagrum  bal.  La  Marck)  Jacq.  liort. 
Tab.  144.  Govan  illud.  tab.  20.  “ Silicles  hifpid;  leaves 

pinnate  ; folioles  fomewhat  toothed.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
a foot  high,  much  branclung,  fpreading,  angular,  fmooth. 
Afnizifj' petioled  ; pimiEe  lanceolate,  finuate,  obtufe,  fmooth. 
Peduncles  in  racemea,  very  long,  cre£I ; pedicels  diortcr 
than  the  flowers.  Calyx  clofed,  fmootli,  lanceolate,  con- 
cave, tedaceous.  Corolla  yellow;  petals  oblong,  obtufe, 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Silicles  globular,  eelnnated  on 
every  fide  with  denfe,  weak  fpines,  and  terminated  by  an 
awl-fliaped,  diff  beak,  longer  than  the  filicle.  A native  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca.  1 1.  B.  projirata,  Willd.  Desk  Atl. 
tab.  150.  “ Silicles  one-feeded,  toothed;  leaves  pinnati- 

fid ; fegments  finuate.”  Sterns  numerous,  prodrate,  pu- 
befeent  from  the  root.  Leaves  pubefeent,  deeply  pinna- 
tifid  ; digrnents  obtufe,  toothed.  Flowers  white.  Silicles 
roundifli,  compreffed,  terminated  by  the  permanent  dyle, 
pubefeent.  A native  of  the  fandy  foil  in  the  northern  part  of' 
Africa.  12.  B.  Cakile,  Idnn.  Hudfen,  Withering,  Smith. 
(Cakile  maritima  Tourn.  La  Marck,  Vent.  W'’illd.  Cakile 
Serapionis  Lob.  Gcert.)  Eng.  Bot.  Pi.  2 31.  La  Marck  Il- 
lud. PI.  554-  dg.  2.  Gsert,  Tab.  141.  “ Silicles  ovate, 

two-edged,  fmootl),  one-feeded ; leaves  fleflry.”  Smith. 
Root  annual,  fiender,  woody,  running  deep  into  the  fand. 
Stem  round,  much  branched,  woody,  divided  from  the  bafe 
into  vzidely  divaricated,  zdg-zag,  twided  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  thick  and  fucculent,  rather  glaucous,  fmooth, 
more  or  Icfs  deeply  pinnatifid  and  toothed  ; their  fegments 
all  obtufe.  Flowers  pale  purple  in  denfe,  terminal  corymbi, 
which  afterwards  grow  out  into  fpikes.  Calyx  gibbous  at 
the  bafe.  Siliele  fmooth,  oblong,  acuminate,  obfoletely 
four-angled,  but  fo  compred'ed  as  to  make  two  oppofite 
edges  very  prominent,  two-jointed,  feparating  at  the  joints ; 
the  upper  joint  larged,  deeply  emarginate  at  the  bafe, 
fpongy,  condantly  fertile,  one-celled,  not  opening  fpon- 
taneoufly,  but  eafily  feparated  into  two  valves  at  the  promi- 
nent angles  ; the  lower  joint  fmailer,  fomewhat  top-fliaped, 
fometimes  perfettly  folid,  and  fometimes  furni filed  with  a 
cell,  which  is  either  barren  or  contains  a fingle  feed  ; but  a 
fertile  lo\ver  joint  is  very  rare,  and  never  occurred  to  the 
obfervation  of  Gsertner.  Miller,  Gseit.  and  Smith.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  fea-coads  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Willdenow  deferibes  the  variety  /3  of  Valil, 
which  he  conjedtures  to  be  Ifatis  Egyptiaca  of  Linnaeus,  as 
a fecond  fpecies  of  his  genus  Cakile,  under  the  trivial  name 
of  Egyptiaca.  It  differs  chiefly  in  having  larger  leaves, 
longer  peduncles,  and  a feed  always  in  each  cell ; but  it 
feems  to  he  only  a variety  of  the  common  fpecies. 

Obf.  This  genus,  like  feveral  others  of  the  fame  natural 
family,  is  very  perplexed  and  obfeure,  and  differently  treated 
by  different  authors.  Linnaeus,  at  fird,  formed  it  of  fuch 
fpecies  as  have  rough  or  muricated  filiques  or  filicles,  in- 
cluding the  Erucago  of  Tournefort,  and  framed  its  generic 
character  accordingly  : but  afterwards,  without  changing 
the  charadler,  admitted  the  Cakile  of  Tournefort,  w'hich 
has  not  rough  or  muricated  filicles,  and  which  in  his  Hortus 
Cliffortianus  and  Flora  Suecica,  he  had  placed  amder  Ra- 
phanus.  La  Marck  has  aholifiied  it  entirely,  keeping  Ca- 
kile didindt,  and  placing  the  other  fpecies  under  Myagrum, 
which,  he  fays,  forms  with  them  a very  natural  genus,  con- 
fiding of  fpecies  with  filicles,  in  fome  reipedts  fo  different 
from  each  other,  that,  if  not  united  under  one  very  general 
charadler,  they  mud  conditute  nearly  as  many  genera  as 
fpecies.  Jiiffieu,  indead  of  uniting  it  with  Myagrum,  is 
rather  inclined  to  divide  it  into  three,  Bunias,  Erucago, 
Cakile.  Gartner  makes  its  effential  charadler  depend  on 
a drupaceous  filicle,  adding  that  thofe  who  are  delighted 

with. 
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with  a rPAiltitisde  of  genera,  may  divide  it  according  to  the 
internal  Ibucture  of  the  drupe,  and  the  feeds  into^Biinias, 
jLoslia,  and  Erncago.  In  confequence  of  this  eftablithed 
principle,  he  has  not  only  reftored  th.e  genus  Cakile  of 
Tournefort,  but  has  alfo  introduced  a new  one  for  tlie  Bii- 
nias  cornuta  of  Einnsus,  under  the  generic  name  Pugio- 
nium,  from pugio,  a dagger,  fuggeltcd  by  the  fhape  of  the  lin- 
gular procetfes  from  the  lllicle.  Wiildenow  and  Ventenat 
have  admitted  the  three  genera,  and  the  latter  has  alfo 
again  made  Erucago  a diltindl  genus.  In  this  diveriity  of 
opinion,  we  have  thought  it  beit  to  keep  the  Linnssan  genus 
entire,  only  adopting  the  eiTentiai  charafter  given  by  Dr. 
Smith  in  his  Flora  Britannica,  wliich  appears  to  be  equally 
comprehenfive  of  the  proper  fpecies  and  exclufive  of 
others. 

Bunias  Syrlaca,  of  Grertner  and  Wiildenow.  See 
Anastatica  Syriaca,  La  March  fays  tliat  it  has  tlie  fruit 
of  his  Myagrum,  and  confequently  canot  belong  to  the 
genus  Analtatica.  Gsertner,  when  his  plates  were  engraved, 
followed  the  arrangement  of  Linnreiis,  but,  when  he  wrote 
the  deferiptions,  had  difeovered  that  th.e  filicle  is  properly  a 
drupe,  though  the  rind  is  fo  tliin  as  to  be  fcarcely  difeerni- 
ble,  and  that,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  hi,s  genus  Bunias. 

Bunias,  Gerard.  See  Brassica  Napus. 

BUNIUM,  (fuppofed,  like  Bunias,  to  be  derived  from 
^ovmc.,  a hill,  as  is  laid,  from  its  affefting  high  lituations, 
but  that  being  neither  its  peculiar  nor  univerfal  charadler, 
it  is  probably  fo  called  from  tlie  form  of  its  root)  Earth- 
nut,  Kipper-nut,  Pig-nut,  or  Hawk-nut.  Linn.  gen.  335. 
Schreb.  468.  Willden.  532.  Julf.  223.“  Vent.  vol.  iii. 
30.  Gsert.  807.  Bulbocaftaniim  Touni.  Clafs  and  order, 
pentandria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  UmhsUata  Linn.  Umbel- 
Ujera  Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Umhel  univerfal  manifold,  with  rays  fewer 
than  twenty  : partial,  very  (liort,  crowded.  Involucre  tini- 
verfal  Ihort,  ot  many  linear  leaves,  fometimes  not  more  than 
three,  or  only  one,  and  after  the  flowers  are  opened,  often 
entirely  wanting  ; partial  fetaceous,  the  length  of  the  par- 
tial umbel.  Perianth  proper  fcarcely  apparent.  Coral  uni- 
verfal  uniform.  Florets  all  fertile.  Cor.  proper  of  five  in- 
flex-cordate, equal  petals.  Siam,  filaments  five,  Ihorter 
than  the  corolla,  fimple ; anthers  fimple.  ik/?.  germ  ob- 
long, inferior;  ttyles  two,  reflexed ; fligmas  obtule. 
Peric.  none : fruit  ovate,  fplitting  in  two.  Seeds  two, 
ovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  otlicr.  Linn,  five 
flriated,  the  fpaces  between  the  ftreaks  flightly  wrinkled. 
Gasrt. 

Eflen.  Char.  Cor.  Uniform.  Umhel  crowded.  Fruit 
ovate. 

Sp.  I.  V).  Bulhocajlanum.  Linn.  (B.  minus.  Gouan.)  La 
Marck,  111.  197.  “ Involucre  many-leaved;  ftem  ftraightand 
leafy  at  the  bafe.’'  Dr.  Smith.  “ Leaves  uniform,  involucre 
many-leaved.”  Wilid.  “ Fruit  fomewhat  cylindrical,  thicker 
at  the  apex  ; ftyles  reflexed,  deciduous.”  Gouan.  Root 
perennial,  tuberous,  roundilh.  Stem  round,  alternately 
branched,  leafy,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  tripinnate: 
fegments  linear,  of  ten  trifid.  Umbels  terminal,  erect. 
Partial  umbels  clofe,  white.  Involucre  three  times  fliorter 
than  the  rays.  Dr.  Smith.  Common  on  the  Continent  ; 
rare  in  England ; found  by  Martyn  in  the  time  of  Dil- 
leniiis,  near  Hornfey  wood,  and  by  Mr.  William  Wood, 
lately  in  Kenfington  gardens.  2.  B.  Jlexuofvm,  Stokes  in 
Withering  and  Dr.  Smith.  (B.  majus.  Gouan  and  Wiil- 
denow.) “ Involucre  of  three  leaves  or  lefs ; ftem  naked, 
tapering,  and  zig-zag  at  the  bafe.  Dr.  Smith.  “ Stem 
'^leaves  very  narrow,  involucre  none.”  Willd.  “ Fruit 
«vate,  acuminate ; ftyles  permanent.”  Gouan.  Root  tu- 
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herons,  roundiflt.  Stem  elongated  under  the  earth,  tapering, 
Zig-zag,  white;  about  a foot  and  a half  hJgh,  erect, 
brancl'.ed,  leafy,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Radical  L aves  on  long 
petioles,  tripinnate  ; legments  hnear,  pinnatifld  and  gafited ; 
ftem-lcaves  nearly  feflile,  triternatc,  finely  divided;  fneath 
flicrt,  grooved,  fmooth,  the  edge  membranous  and  whitifn. 
Umbels  i'evcral ; univerfal  rays  from  leven  to  twelve,  partial 
about  twelve.  Involucre  univerfal  and  partial  various  ; in 
Yorklhire  fpecimens,  the  imiveri-il  iiivoluce  moft  commonly 
confifts  of  one  or  two  lanceolate  leaves,  with  three  coloured 
ribs,  proceeding  from  a projefting  ring  which  furrounds  the 
bafe  oi  the  umbel;  partial  one  of  irom.  one  to  three  leaves,  e.\- 
aftly  refembiing  thofe  of  the  univerfal  involucre  and  proceed- 
ing from  a fimilar  ring.  Styles  white,  according  to  Curtis,  but 
in  our  fpecimens  they  are  purple,  with  globular  ftigmas.  A 
native  of  heaths,  dry  paltiires,  and  woods,  in  almoft  every 
part  of  England.  LimjoEUS  confounded  thefe  two  fpecies, 
but,  as  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  appears  to  have  drawn  lus  de- 
feription  from  the  Bulbocaftanum,  the  majus  of  old  authors. 
E.ay  knew  only  one  fpecies,  which  mull  have  been  the 
flexuofum;  but  Magnol,  his  contemporary,  mentions  botk 
in  his  index  of  plants  growing  about  Montpelier,  and  adds 
that  he  found  them  to  befpecifically  different  by  cultivating 
them  ill  his  garden.  Johiifon,  in  liis  edition  of  Gerard, 
diftinguiflied  them,  and  Dillenius  was  rather  inclined  to 
tliink  them  diftinft ; though  Profeflbr  John  Martyn,  on 
whole  authority  he  admitted  the  majas  of  the  old  botanifts 
as  a Britifti  plant,  fufpedted  that  the  difference  was  owing 
to  the  roots  growing  nearer  than  ulual  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Gouan,  who  cultivated  them  during  eight  years, 
is  furprifed  that  they  have  not  been  diftinguiflied  long 
fince,  and  gives  fpecific  differences,  which,  however,  do  not 
fatisfy  the  prefent  profeffor,  Thomas  Martyn.  But  Dr, 
Stokes  and  Dr.  Smith  liave,  we  apprehend,  now  deter- 
mined the  queftion.  The  tuberous  roots  of  both  fpecies, 
on  account  of  their  fvvceiifli  tafte,  have  long  been  a favour- 
ite efculent  with  boys,  and  when  boiled  or  roallcd  are  faid 
to  be  little  inferior  to  chefnuts.  Ray  recommends  them 
when  feafoned  with  pepper  as  a nourifliing,  llimulating, 
food;  and  the  old  empirics  attributed  medical  virtues  to 
them,  which  liave  long  fiiice  been  exploded.  Gouan  and 
Wiildenow  have  perverfely  given  the  fpecific  name  miijus  to 
„the  minus  of  the  old  authors.  3.  B.  aromatlciim,  Linn.  Mant. 
2 18,  “ partial  involucres  of  three  leaves.”  Root  annual, 
and  as  Bofc  obferves,  probably  not  tuberous.  Stem  eredl, 
even,  alternately  branched.  Ijcaves  refembiing  thofe  of 
Cariim  Carui,  fupcr-decompound.  Umbel  of  ten  or  twelve 
rays  on  a long,  ftriated  peduncle.  P-artlal  umbels  fliort. 
Univerfal  involucre  of  about  fix,  fliort,  awl-fliapcd  leaves. 
Partial  involucres  of  about  three  leaves,  the  length  of  the 
little  umbel.  Corolla  white.  Petals  equal,  in  flex-cordate. 
Seeds  ovate,  minute,  yelding  an  aromatic  odour,  fimilar  to 
Marjoram.  A native  of  Crete  and  Syria. 

Bunium.  Sauvage,  Monf.  Sec  Sison  vertlclUatum. 

BUNIUS,  Dalech.  J.  Bauh.  JLthvza  Bunius. 

. Bunius,  Ruinph.  and  Burm.  See  Stilago  Bunlusy 
now  difeovered  to  be  the  male  of  Flntidefma  alcxlterla. 

BUNKER’S  Hill,  in  Geography.  See  Breed’s  IlilL 

BUNKLE’S  Manuscript,  in  Biblical  Hlfory,  a mo- 
dern MS.  of  the  four  Gofpels,  noted  in  Mi'l  Bii,  and  70  ia 
the  firft  part  of  Wetftein’s  New  Teftament.  When  this 
MS.  was  collated  by  Mill,  it  was  the  propeny  of  Mr. 
Bunkle  of  London  ; but  at  prefent  it  is  preferved  in  the 
Univerfity  libraiy  of  Cambridge.  Whether  it  was  written 
a fliort  time  before  or  a fliort  time  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  which  laft  is  afferted  by  Wetttcin,  in  oppofition  to 
Mill,  is  a matter  of  little  importance.  It  is  iuppofed  to 

have 
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have  been  written  by  George  of  Sparta,  who  was  fent  on  an 
embafTy  t(^  England  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  147^* 
not  the  ancient  >iipx.\anx,  but  the  modern  cnapters,  which 
are  found  in  our  printed  bibles.  Michaelis’s  Int.  to  the 
New  Teftament  by  Marfli,  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 

BUNNAS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which 
runs  into  the  JeiTul ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Oudipour. 

BUNNICK,  John  Van,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  hif- 
tory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1654,  and  under 
the  inllriiftion  of  Herman  Sachtleven,  became  a confider- 
able  artift.  Plaving  for  fome  time  aifociated  with  Gerard 
Hoet  in  the  exercife  of  his  art,  he  determined  to  improve 
himfelf  at  Rome  ; and  there  became  acquainted  with  Carlo 
Maratti,  and  Abraham  Genoels,  from  whofe  works  and 
converfation  he  derived  great  benefit.  Intending  to  return 
home,  he  was  detained  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  en- 
gaged his  fervice  by  the  grant  of  an  honourable  penfion, 
and  retained  him  in  Ids  court  for  ^ight  years.  He  defigned 
well,  difpofed  his  figures  with  elegance  and  propriety,  and 
was  correct  in  his  outline.  He  died  in  1727* 

His  brother  and  difciple,  Jacob  Van  Bunnik,  became 
an  excellent  mailer,  and  difiinguifhed  himfelf  by  painting 
battles.  His  fubjefts  were  different  from  thofe  of  his  bro- 
ther, but  in  the  manner  of  his  handling  and  colouring  he 
refembled  him  entirely.  He  died  in  1725,  Pilkington. 

BUNNOO,  or  Banou,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Cabul, 
fituate  between  the  mountains  of  Sindia  Baftch,  which  lie 
fouth  of  Paifhawur  and  the  river  Cophenes,  or  Cow  river, 
or  the  great  river  of  Bungufh,  which  is  formed  by  the 
waters  of  Ghizni  and  Gurdaiz,  and  palling  by  Nughz  and 
Bunnoo,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indus  or  Sinde,  at  Dein- 
kote.  N.  lat.  33'’.  E.  long.  70°  20'. 

BUNNUEL,  a town  of  Spain  in  Navarre,  feated  on  the 
Ebro  ; 7 leagues  from  Tudela. 

BUNOLA,  a fmall  town  in  the  ifland  of  Majorca. 

BUNOWEN,  a village  on  the  coaft  of  Connemara,  in  the 
weftern  part  of  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  which  gives 
name  to  a bay,  in  which  fmall  veffels  may  ride  in  the  fum- 
mer  time,  or  in  moderate  weather,  the  ground  holding  well, 
and  the  water  from  2 to  25  fathoms.  N.  lat.  53°  24'.  W. 
long.  10°  8'. 

BUN  RATTY,  a barony  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  old  caftle  of  Bunratty,  or 
Bonratti,  which  was  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river 
Gearna,  that  flows  into  the  Shannon,  and  was  confidered  a 
fortrefs  of  great  flrength  and  importance.  It  was  built  by 
Thomas  de  Clare  in  1277  pVoteftion  of  the  Englifh 

fettlers;  and  was  afterwards  the  occafional  refidence  of  the 
earls  of  Thomond.  Being  taken  pofleffion  of  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  parliament  in  1646,  it  was  befieged  by  the  Irifh 
\inder  lord  Mufkerry,  and  held  out  fix  weeks.  It  is  about 
8 miles  well  from  Limerick.  Hollinfuead. 

BUNT  of  a fail,  in  Sea  Language,  is  the  middle  part  of  it, 
formed  into  a kind  of  bag,  or  pouch,  that  it  may  catch  and 
receive  the  more  wind. 

The  bunt  is  chiefly  iifed  in  topfails,  the  foreraoft  leech  of 
which  is  cut  with  a neck  ; for  courfes  are  for  the  moil  part 
cut  fquare,  or  at  leaft  with  a fmall  allowance  for  bunt  or 
compafs,  which  is  the  middle  part  of  the  foot  of  fuch  fails. 
They  fay,  the  bunt  holds  much  leeward  wind  ; that  is,  it  hangs 
too  much  to  leeward. 

Seamen  all  agree,  that  a bellying  or  bunting  fail  carries  a 
vefTel  falter  to  the  windward  than  a ftraight  or  fall  fail : the 
contrary  of  which  is  allerted  by  Dr.  Hooke,  who  has  a dif- 
courfe  to  fhew  the  preference  of  ftraight  to  bunting  fails. 
See  Hooke’s  Pofthum.  Works,  p.  363,  feq. 

Qv TUT -lines,  are  fiuall  lines  made  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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fquare  fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt-rope  to  a cren. 
gle  ; and  fo  are  reeved  through  a fmall  block,  feized  to  the 
yard  : their  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the  fail,  for  the 
better  furling  it  up. 

hvfiT-Hne-cloih,  is  the  lining  fewed  up  the  fail,  in  the 
diredfion  of  the  bunt-line,  to  prevent  the  fails  being  chafed. 

BUNTINE,  a thin  woollen  fluff,  of  which  the  colours 
and  fignals  of  a fhip  are  ufually  made. 

BUNTING,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
birds  of  the  Emberiza  genus.  See  Emberiza.- — Bunting 
is  the  name  applied  in  common  to  Emberiza  Miliaria. 

BUNTINGFORD,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market-tow» 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  England.  It  flands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rib,  near  the  fpot  where  the  Roman  road 
called  Enning-ftreet  crofled  it.  Edward  the  third,  in  the 
2ift  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  this  tov/n  the  privilege  of 
yearly  market,  and  a fair.  In  the  41ft  year  of  his  reign 
he  further  endowed  it  with  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  a fair  in  June.  This  town  is  only  a chapelry  to  Lay- 
flon,  where  the  church  is  fituated,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
accom-modated  with  a neat  and  commodious  chapel,  which 
w'as  finifhed  in  1 626.  Here  are  a free-fehool,  an  alms-houfe, 
and  other  charities.  The  prefent  market  day  is  Monday; 
but  the  markets  are  very  inconfiderable.  Buntingford  is  31 
miles  north  from  London,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the 
parifh,  contains  163  houfes,  and  792  inhabitants.  Magna 
Britannia,  vol.  ii.  973. 

BUNTSPECHT,  in  Ornithology ; Frifch  has  the  greater 
woodpecker,  picus  major,  under  this  name. — Kleiner  Bunt- 
fpecht  is  the  lefler  fpotted  woodpecker,  picus  minor,  in  the 
fame  author. 

BUNTZLAU,  or  Bunzel,  in  Latin  Bolejlavia,  in  Geo* 
graphy,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  a circle  of  the  fame  name,  and 
in  the  principality  of  Jauer.  It  is  feated  in  a fertile  coun- 
try, on  the  Bober  ; and  exports  great  quantities  of  its  beau- 
tiful brown  earthen  ware.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  the 
rich  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  Silefian  bards  have  cele- 
brated the  limpid  and  falubrious  waters  of  the  queck-brunn 
or  quick-fpring  that  lies  near  it.  N.  lat.  51°  12'.  E.  long. 

Buntzlau,  y//t,  an  ancient  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Boleflaw,  founded  by  Wratiflaus  in  915,  but  reduced 
by  the  troubles  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  to  an  incon- 
fiderable place.  It  is  feated  on  the  Elbe,  8 miles  S.S.W, 
of  Benatek  or  Benatky. 

Buntzlau,  Jung,  a town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of 
the  circle  of  Boleflaw,  built  in  973  by  Boleflaw  the  younger, 
and  ranked  in  1600  among  the  royal  boroughs  by  the  em- 
peror Rudolph.  It  is  feated  on  the  Ifer,  28  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Prague. 

BUNYAN,  John,  in  Biography,  a very  popular  writer 
among  perfons  of  a particular  defeription,  fprung  from  an 
obfeure  origin,  being  the  fon  of  a tinker,  and  was  born  at 
Elflow  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  His  parents  gave  him  an 
education  fuitable  to  their  condition,  and  taught  him  to  read 
and  write  ; but  his  converfation  and  conduft  in  early  life 
were  remarkably  vicious  and  profane,  though  not  without 
fome  checks,  which  indicated  very  ftrong  religious  impref- 
fions.  In  procefs  of  time  thefe  impreffions,  revived  and 
cheriflied  by  the  converfation  of  fome  pious  women,  with 
whom  he  accidentally  aifociated,  terminated  in  a thorough 
reformation,  fo  that  he  became  as  much  diftinguifhed  for  his 
piety  as  he  had  once  been  for  his  profligacy.  For  feveral 
years  he  followed  his  father’s  occupation,  and  in  the  exer- 
cile  of  it  travelled  about  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bedford.  He  enlifted  as  a foldier  in  the 
parliament  army,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Leicefter  in  1645,  his 
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life  was  Angularly  preferred  by  his  conferiting  to  give  up  his 
place  as  fentinel  to  a comrade,  whofe  head  was  taken  off  by 
a mufleet  ball.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  his  poverty 
was  fuch,  that  neither  he  nor  his  W'ife  poffeffed  fo  much  as 
a difh  or  a fpoon  ; but  fhe  had,  what  he  deemed  of  greater 
value,  “ The  Plain  Man’s  Path-way  to  Heaven,”  and  “ The 
Praftice  of  Piety,”  which  he  was  accu Homed  to  read  with 
her,  and  which  afforded  him  fingular  fatisfadtion  and  ad- 
vantage. Of  the  fincerity  of  his  converfion  he  had  exhi- 
bited fuch  evidence,  that  he  was  admitted  in  1655  a mem- 
ber of  a Baptift  congregation  at  Bedford  ; and  he  was  fo 
regular  an  attendant  on  meetings  held  for  religious  pur- 
pofes,  that,  fo  m after  the  rtfloration,  he  was  convicted  of 
affcciating  with  others  in  unlawful  affcmblics  and  conventi- 
cles, fentcnced  to  perpetual  baniffiment,  but  afterwards 
committed  to  prifon,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  and  family, 
during  a confinement  of  twelve  years  and  a half,  by  making 
tagged  laces,  and  where  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in 
preaching  to  and  praying  with  lus  fellow-prifoners.  His 
library  at  this  time  confided  only  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
Book  of  Martyrs;  and  yet  he  compofed  many  of  his  works, 
and,  particularly,  his  “ Pilgrim’s  Progrefs,”  whilll  he  re- 
mained in  prifen.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  confinement,  fuch 
was  the  eftimation  in  which  his  talents  and  charadfer  were 
held,  that  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  pallor  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Bedford.  After  his  enlargement,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  compaffionate  interference  of  Dr,  Barlow, 
bilhop  of  Lipcoln,  he  travelled  into  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  and  confirming  perfons  of 
the  fame  profeffion  ; whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
“ Biflaop  Bunyan.”  Upon  the  publication  of  King  James 
II. ’s  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience,  Bunyan  was  ena- 
bled, by  the  veluntary  contributions  of  his  friends,  to  build 
a meeting-houfe  at  Bedford,  where  he  conftantly  preached 
to  very  large  congregations.  He  a!fo  frequently  vifued 
London,  and  preached  there  among  the  non-conformifts ; 
but  in  one  of  thefe  vifits  he  was  feized  with  a fever,  and 
died  at  his  lodgings  on  Snow-hill,  Auguft  the  31ft,  1688, 
aged  60.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burying  ground 
belonging  to  the  diffenters  in  Bunhill  Fields.  His  religious 
fentiments  were  thofe  of  the  moll  rigid  Calvinills,  to  which 
he  was  zealoufly  attached  ; his  piety,  though  blended  with 
fome  degree  of  enthufiafm,  was  finccre  and  unirorm  ; and  his 
moral  conduft,  after  the  period  of  his  converfion,  was  not 
only  irreproachable,  but  exemplary,  though  his  zeal  expofed 
both  his  principles  and  ebarafter  to  many  unfounded  re- 
proaches and  calumnies.  As  he  never  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a liberal  education,  his  public  performances,  as  a 
preacher,  and  his  writings,  as  an  author,  indicate  very  ex- 
traordinary talents.  In  his  preaching,  he  fpoke  with  con- 
fiderable  fluency,  though  not  without  fome  hefitation  ; and 
his  minillerial  labours  were  countenanced  by  the  learned  Dr. 
John  Owen,  who  occaiionally  attended  his  fermons.  Of  his 
numerous  works  the  moll  celebrated,  both  for  its  compofi- 
tion  and  popularity,  is  his  “ Pilgrim’s  Progrefs.”  This 
work,  which  has  palled  through  more  than  fifty  editions, 
and  which  has  been  tranflated  into  various  languages,  has 
been  admired  and  applauded  by  fome  of  the  bell  judges  : 
and  there  are  few  perfons  who  have  not  read  it,  whatever 
may  be  their  opinion  of  the  theological  fyftem  on  which  it 
is  founded,  and  of  the  terrific  ideas  which  it  is  adapted  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  The  allegory  is  well 
conduced  and  fuftained  ; the  charaflers  that  are  introduced 
are  jullly  drawn  ; it  abounds  with  lively  defeription,  and 
manifefts  the  exuberance  of  invention.  Lord  Kaimes, 
fpeaking  in  his  “ Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,”  (vol.  i.) 
of  this  work,  and  “ Robiafon  Crufoe,”  the  great  favourites 
Vol.  V. 


of  the  vulgar,  fays,  that  “ they  are  compofed  in  a ftylc 
enlivened,  like  that  of  Homer,  by  a proper  mixture  of  the 
dramatic  and  narrative  and  Bunyan’s  genius,  difplayed  in 
this  performance,  has  been,  perhaps,  extravagantly  extolled 
by  other  writers,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Mr.  Granger, 
Mr.  Merrick,  and  Dr.  Roberts,  to  whofe  fent'ments  great 
deference  is  due.  Many  of  Mr.  Bnnyan’s  other  works  arc 
of  the  allegorical  or  parabolical  kind  ; and  though  not 
equally  popular  with  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progrefs,”  are  much 
read  by  a certain  clafs  of  perfons.  The  mod  confiderabJe 
of  thefe  is  the  ” Holy  War,  made  by  Shaddai  upon  Dia- 
bolus.”  One  of  the  moll  interelling  of  his  works  is 
“ Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,”  containing  an 
account  of  his  own  life.  All  his  works  were  collefted  toge- 
ther in  2 vols.  folio,  London,  1736,  1737  : and  a new  edi- 
tion, more  complete  than  any  of  the  preceding,  with  cop- 
per-plates, and  a recommendatory  preface,  by  Mr.  George 
W^hitfield,  w'as  publilhed  in  2 vols.  folio,  in  1767.  Biog. 
Brit. 

BUOMMATTEI,  Benedict,  an  early  Italian  gramma- 
rian, was  horn  at  Florence  in  1581,  and  having  eutcred  into 
the  priefthood,  difchargcd  the  duties  of  his  fundlion,  and 
purfued  literary  fludies  at  Rome  and  Padua,  and  chiefly  in 
his  native  city.  He  was  a member  of  feveral  academies, and 
particularly  of  thofe  of  Delia  Crulca  and  the  Apatiili,  where 
he  recited  ledlures  and  difeourfes,  many  of  which  have  been 
publilhed.  But  he  is  principally  knowm  by  his  two  books  “ On 
the  Tufean  .Language,”  being  the  firll  work  thaf  deferves 
the  title  of  a grammar  of  the  Italian  language,  and  flill 
popular  and  highly  efleemed.  Buommattei  died  at  Florence 
in  1647.  Tirabofehi.  Gen.  Biog. 

BUON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples* 
and  Principato  Ultra  ; 7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Benevento. 

BUONACCORDO,  a fmall  ftringed  mufical  inffrument, 
refembling  a fpinet,  uled.by  children  to  learn  to  play  on,  bc- 
cauft  of  the  fhortnefs  of  their  fingers. 

The  word  is  Italian,  and  properly  denotes  a harpG- 
chord. 

BUONACCORSI,  Philip,  in  Biography,  an  elegant 
modern  Latin  writer,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  S.  Gi- 
mignano, in  Tufeany,  in  14,37,  and  rtfiding  at  Rome  in  hig 
youth,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roman  academy, 
according  to  the  cullom  of  which  he  affumed  the  name  of 
“ Callimaco,”  adding  to  it  “ Efperiente,”  in  aliulion  to  the 
viclffitudes  of  his  life.  Being  fufpe£led  by  pope  Paul  II.  of 
aconc.rn  in  a confpiracy  again'l  his  life,  he  was  under  a ne- 
ceffity  of  fecuring  himfelf  by  flight ; and  having  wandered 
through  Greece,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  other  iflands 
in  the  Archipelago,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  he  at  length 
took  refuge  in  Poland ; where  he  was  introduced  to  king 
Calimir,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his  fon  Albert,  and  bis  own 
fecretary.  He  alfo  employed  him  in  feveral  embafiles.  After 
the  death  of  Cafimir,  he  was  entrufted  by  Albert,  bis  fuc- 
ceffor,  with  the  condudl  of  all  the  affairs  of  his  court  and 
kingdom  ; and  though  thefe  marks  of  dillindlion  excited  the 
envy  of  Albert’s  courtiers,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to 
ruin  him,  he  retained  his  fovereign’s  favour  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Cracow,  in  149^.  Calimaco,  for  fuch 
was  the  name  by  wh'ch  he  is  dilUnguiflted  as  a vi-riter,  wrote 
in  3 books  the  life  of  Ladiflaus,  brother  and  predeceffor  of 
Cafimir,  with  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  which  he 
was  killed.  He  alfo  compofed  a life  of  Attiia,  and  a fmall 
treatife  on  the  attempts  of  the  Venetians  to  excite  the 
Tartars  and  Perfians  againll  the  Turks.  Thefe  pieces,  with 
fome  orations  and  letters,  have  been  puhlifhcd  together,  and 
paffed  through  feveral  editions.  The  ftylein  which  thev  are 
written  is  elegant  and  forcible,  and  in  tire  opinion  of  Paul 
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G'ovio.  rrt  hifloriati  fince  Tacitus  has  eqnalted  Biionaccoi  fi. 
Many  \rnpuMiflied  works  are  preferved  in  the  Vatican,  and 
Oi' er  1 b. Tirabofchi.  Gen.  Blog. 

Boovaccorsi.  See  Pierino  del  Vaga. 

BUONAMICI,  Castruccio,  was  born  at  Lucca  in 
1 710,  and  having  entered  into  the  ecclefialtical  ftate,  fought 
advancemer  t at  Rome  ; but  being  difappointed  in  his  views, 
he  affumtd  a mi.itaiy  charafter,  and  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  He  ili!!,  however,  indulged 
his  tadc  for  the  pnrfuits  of  literature.  His  principal  works 
am  a r.'iation  in  Latin  of  the  war  of  Velletri  in  1745,  between 
the  Aultrian.s  and  Neapolitans,  prii'ted  in  1/46,  under  tl’.e 
title  of  “ De  Rebus  ad  Velitras  geftis  Cotnmentarius,”  4to.; 
for  which  work  he  was  recompenfed  with  a penfion  by  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  rank  of  commiffarv-gcneral  of 
Alt’ll- ry:  and  “ De  Bello  Italico  Commentarii,”  4to.  in 
3 books,  1750,  1751 ; containing  the  hillory  of  the  war  in 
Italy,  for  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  duke  of  Parma  with 
the  title  of  count.  Thefe  hiftories,  equally  admired  for  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  and  purity  of  Latin,  have  been  feveral  times 
re- printed.  The  author’s  treatife  “ De  Scientia  Militari,” 
remains  unpublilhed.  He  died  at  Lucca  in  1761.  Nouv. 
Didf.  Hift. 

Buonamici,  Lazzaro,,  was  born  at  Baffano  In  1479, 
and  educated  in  the  univerlity  of  Padua,  where  he  gained 
fuoh  reputation,  that  Pomponazzi,  his  tutor  in  philofophy, 
fometimes  applied  to  him  for  the  explanation  of  a paffage  in 
Ariftotle.  From  Bologna,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
inftruftion  of  the  young  perfons  of  the  Campeggi  family, 
he  removed  to  Rome,  and  became  profefTor  of  the  belles 
lettres  in  the  college  of  Sapienza.  In  1^27,  when  the  city 
was  lacked,  he  loll  his  library,  writings,  and  all  his  effedts, 
and  with  difficulty  faved  his  life.  At  Padua  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence,  to  which  he  was  invited 
in  1530,  and  in  this  fituation,  where  he  was  highly  refpedled, 
and  where  he  had  a great  concourfe  of  Undents,  he  remained, 
notwithftanding  feveral  applications  made  for  removing  him 
by  univerfities  and  fovereign  princes,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1552.  He  was  borne  to  his  grave  on  the 
Ihoulders  of  his  itudents.  His  writings,  confifting  of  letters, 
prefaces,  and  .Latin  poems,  are  few,  but  they  are  fufficient 
to  eftablilh  his  charafler  as  an  elegant  writer.  Notwith- 
ftanding his  proftffional  reputation,  he  diffipated  much  of  his 
time  in  the  intercourfes  of  fociety  and  in  play,  to  which  he 
was  fo  much  addi£led,  that  he  fometimes  devoted  whole 
nights  to  it.  His  dread  of  criticifm  might  alfo  prevent  his 
appearing  before  the  public  as  an  author.  A collcdlion  of 
his  poems  was  printed  for  the  firft  time  at  Venice  in  1572. 
Tirabofchi.  Gen.  Biog. 

BUONAMICO,  of  Cristophano,  called  Buffal- 
MACCO,  was  a Florentine  painter, born  in  the  year  126a,  and  a 
pupil  of  Andrea  Tali.  He  was  an  artift  of  great  merit,  and  by 
Boccaccio  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  humour  (vide  II  Deca- 
raerone) ; and  Franco  Sacebetti  in  his  “ Tre  Cento  Novelle,” 
relates  a (lory  of  him  when  he  was  a boy,  which  ffiews  the 
early  bias  of  his  mind  ; and  as  it  pourtrays  the  charadler  of 
the  man,  it  may  not  be  without  its  intereft.  Andrea  Tafi 
was  a painter  of  great  induftry,  and  ufed  to  rife  before  it 
was  light  to  purfue  his  avocation,  confidering  the  gain  more 
than  the  honour  of  his  proftffion.  Early  riling,  unfortu- 
nately, had  no  charms  for  his  fcholar,  and  therefore  he  devifed 
a fcheme  to  m«ke  him  lie  in  bed  till  daylight.  At  the  hour 
Tafi  was  about  to  rife,  having  previoufly  provided  himfelf 
with  thirty  black  beetles,  and  on  their  backs  fattened  fmall 
pieces  of  wax  taper,  he  lit  them  up,  and  fent  them,  one  by 
one,  through  a hole  in  the  door,  into  his  matter’s  bed  room; 
making  a proctffion  of  moving  light  myfterioufly  unintelli- 


gible ; which  fo  alarmed  the  old  man,  that  he  prayed  and 
recommended  his  foul  to  m^rcy,  and  hid  his  face  under  the 
bed  clothes.  In  the  morning  be  told  Bjonamico  he  had  feen 
ten  thoufand  devils,  and  that  his  thoughts  were  fo  dillurbed 
he  could  not  rife  co  purfue  bis  profeffion.  On  the  fucceed- 
ing  night,  Buonaniico  diminiflied  the  nunber  of  the  beetles,; 
but  the  repetition  produced  the  fame  efltdl,  and  fo  frighten- 
ed his  mailer,  that  he  determined  to  remove,  being  perfuaded 
the  houle  was  haunted  by  evil  Ipirits.  Biionamico  then  fent 
to  the  parifii  prieil  that  he  might  adminiller  comfort.  The 
prieft  came  and  foothed  his  mind  ; and  Buonamico  availed 
himfelf  of  the  opportunity  to  make  his  obfervatious  on  the 
probable  caufe  of  this  perplexing  event.  He  obferved  that 
he  had  always  heard  devils  were  great  enemies  to  God;  and 
confequently  they  mull  be  fo  to  all  painters,  as  their  praSice 
was  to  paint  faints  and  angels  as  perfect  as  poffible,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  mankind,  by  fhewing,  through  all  the 
circumttances  of  human  life,  ihe  happinefs  of  heaven  and  the 
torments  of  hell;  befides,  whenever  fiends  were  reprefcnted», 
they  were  made  as  hideous  as  the  painters’  imaginatioa 
could  luggeft:  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  devils  had  more 
power  by  night  than  by  day,  they  played  him  this  trick  to 
keep  him  in  bed,  that  he  might  not  interfere  with  their  re- 
gion of  darknefs  : by  fuch  obfervations,  which  the  prielt 
thought  very  plaufible,  the  old  man  was  perfuaded  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  lie  in  bed  till  day-light.  After  a few 
months,  however,  as  the  devils  grew  fainter  in  his  recollec- 
tion, Tail’s  induftry  returned;  but  as  they  had  played  their 
part  fo  well,  Buonamico  recurred  to  his  former  expedient, 
which  produced  an  effeit  not  lefs  frightful  and  irapreffive. 
Priefts  were  again  fent  for  to  reftore  him  to  tranquillity,  who 
agreeing  with  Buonamico  in  the  probable  caufe  ot  this  llrange 
appearance,  he  determined  to  paint  no  more  by  candle-light ; 
and  this  (lory  was  fo  generally  circulated  and  believed,  that 
all  the  painters  in  Florence  were  afterwards  afraid  to  paint  at 
night. 

Among  the  firft  works  of  Buffalmacco,  were  a feries  of 
religious  pidlures  reprefenting  the  life  of  Chrift,  painted  in  a 
church  at  Faenza,  and  other  fubjedls  from  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament;  among  which  the  maffacre  of  the  Innocents  is 
particularly  mentioned  by  Vafari,  where  defpair  and  terror, 
agony  and  diftrefs,  were  forcibly  exprelTed.  Of  this  work 
nothing  now  remains,  except  the  original  drawings  be  in  ex- 
iftence,  which  the  fame  author  deferibes  to  have  been  pre- 
ferved in  his  time.  He  alfo  painted  in  the  cloifters  of  the 
abbey  of  Septimus,  feveral  hiftorical  fubjedls  relating  to  St. 
James,  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated ; and  on  the  ceil- 
ing he  painted  the  four  evangelifts.  He  painted  alfo  many 
billorical  pidlures  on  theoutfide  of  this  building,  which  were 
well  compofed,  and  executed  with  fkill.  In  thefe  pidlures 
he  employed  fait  in  the  purple  ufed  for  the  ffiade  tint  of  the 
fltfh,  which  fo  corroded  and  deftroyed  all  the  other  colours, 
that,  in  Vafari’s  time,  nothing  remained  but  the  purple  ; 
which  premature  decay  this  author  at  firft  attributed  to 
dampnefs,  but,  upon  minute  infpedlion,  found  it  was  owing 
to  the  fait  that  was  employed. 

For  the  monaftery  of  the  Carthufians  at  Florence  he  paint- 
ed upon  panel  two  pi6lures  in  difteraper;  and  for  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  feveral,  which  were  deftroyed  when  the 
walls  were  beaten  down  in  the  war  of  1529.  He  executed 
other  works  at  Cortona  and  Peruggia,  Afcefe  and  Arezzo, 
and  painted  feveral  pidlures  in  the  church  of  St.  Petronio  in 
Bologna. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Sienna  is  a Mofaic  pavement,  made 
from  his  drawings ; which  at  this  day  is  a fpecimen  of  his 
abilities  in  defign  and  compofition,  very  honourable  to  his 
reputation.  Some  of  his  lateft  works  were  executed  at  Pifa, 
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for  the  ahbey  church  of  St.  Paul,  taken  from  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament ; and  in  one  of  thefc,  reprefenting  Noah’s 
ark,  he  introduced  his  own  portrait,  which  is  the  only  por- 
trait known  of  him,  and  is  the  fame  Vafari  introduced  into 
the  fecood  edition  of  his“  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 

Buffalmacco  enjoyed  confiderable  reputation,  nor  was  the 
age  wanting,,  in  affording  him  opportunity  to  exert  his  ta- 
lents ; yet,  from  the  following  anecdote,  he  appears  occafion- 
ally  to  have  worked  at  a very  low  pi'ce.  Vafari  has  re- 
corded, that  he  painted  a whole  length  figure  of  St.  Chrillo- 
pher,  12  braccia  in  height,  nearly  23  feet,  for  8 florins  ; and 
thi^  fa£t  is  preferved  for  the  fake  of  a whimfical  circumftance 
that  attended  the  execution  of  it.  The  pidlnre  was  ordered 
by  a countryman,  and  was  to  occupy  a wall  in  a church  at 
•Florence ; when  Buffalmacco  went  to  paint,  he  found  the 
wall  only  9 braccia  in  height : that  his  employer,  therefore, 
might  have  his  meafure,  he  painted  St.  Chriftopher  lying 
upon  his  back  ; but  unfortunately  even  in  this  pofition,  the 
wall  did  not  admit  of  his  whole  length  ; he  then  turned  up 
the  legs  perpendicular  to  the  body,  which  was  fo  exceedingly 
ridiculous,  that  when  the  countryman  came  to  fee  his  faint, 
he  flew  in  a violent  paflTion,  and  demanded  his  money,  de- 
claring that  he  was  both  cheated  and  infulted,  but  the 
painter  infilled  that  he  had  executed  the  commifiion  with  the 
ftrifteft  fidelity,  and  therefore  could  neither  agree  with  him, 
nor  comply  with  his  requtfl  ; upon  which  the  countryman 
brought  an  adlion  againll  him,  and  in  the  refuk  was  not  more 
fuccefsful. 

This  propenfity  to  make  merry  with  life,  made  Buffal- 
macco  regardlefs  of  the  means  by  which  its  decline  is  fup- 
ported  ; and  at  the  advanced  age  of  78  years^he  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty  and  diftrefs,  fupported  in  his  laft  illnefs  by 
the  charity  of  an  hofpital,  and  buried  by  the  company  of 
the  Mifericordia.  Vafari  has  written  his  life  in  t3  quarto 
pages,  containing  little  more  than  general  commendation 
and  whimfical  anecdotes  connefted  with  the  exercife  of  his 
profeffion. 

BUONAROTI.  See  Angelo. 
BUON-CONVENTO,  in  Geography.  See  Boncon- 

VENTO. 

BUONHABITACULO,  a town  of  Naples  j 8 miles 
N.  of  Policaftro. 

BUONTALENTI,  Bernardo,  called  Girandole, 
in  Biography,  a painter  of  hiftory  and  protrait  in  miniature, 
acquired  correftnefs  of  defign,  and  the  knowledge  of  colour- 
ing, from  Salvati,  Bronzino,  and  Vafari,  and  the  art  of 
miniature-painting  from  Julio  Clovio.  His  works  were 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  and  for  a 
certain  dignity  of  expreflion  in  his  Madonnas,  as  well  as  in 
his  portraits.  Befides  his  merit  as  a painter,  he  was  much 
approved  as  a ftatuary  and  an  architeft.  He  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1547,  and  died  in  1608.  Pilkington. 

BUONVICINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra  ; ii  miles  S.E.  of  Scalea. 

BUOY,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  call  coaft  of  Newfoundland, 
between  Ferryland  head  and  harbour.  See  Broyle. 

Buoy,  in  Sea  Language,  a body  floating  in  w'ater,  to  fliew 
cither  the  fituationofa  (hip’s  anchor,  or  a danger,  as  fands, 
(hoalf,  &c.  that  it  may  be  avoided.  Buoys  are  of  various 
forms,  and  conllrufted  of  buoyant  materials,  as  wood,  cork, 
&c.  The  names  of  the  principal  kinds  of  buoys  are  can, 
tajh,  or  cable,  nun,  and  'wooden  buoys. 

A can-buoy  is  m.ade  in  the  form  of  a cone.  This  kind  is 
particularly  employed  in  pointing  out  the  extremities  or  (ides 
of  any  dangerous  bank,  fand,  &c.  A buoy  for  this  purpofe 
is.  therefore,  large,  that  it  may  be  feen  at  fome  confiderable 
diftance,  and  is  fanned  to  an  anchor,  funk  in  a proper  fitua- 


tion,  to  point  out  the  dansrer.  When  there  are  feveral 
buoys  on  the  fame  fand  or  fhoal,  they  are  generally  painted 
of  different  colour-,  to  prevent  millake,  as  black,  white,  and 
red  ; this  laft  colour  is  that  which  is  bed  perceived,  for  a 
white  buoy  is  not  eafily  obf.  rved  in  broken  water,  and  in 
many  cafes  a bl?c'<.  painted  buoy  is  very  indiftincl.  In  going 
through  a narrow  channel,  in  place  of  havii’g  buoys  on  one 
fide  only,  there  are  fometimes  buoys  on  one  fide  and  beacons 
on  the  other;  but  af  thefe  laft  arc  more  eafily  broke  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  buoys  may,  therefore,  be 
placed  on  each  fide  ; and  to  prevent  miftake,  thofe  on  the 
one  fide  fhould  be  can-buoys,  and  caflc -buoys  on  the  other  fide. 
For  this  purpofe  it  has  been  propofed,  in  going  in  to 
all  ports,  to  have  can-buoys  on  the  ftarboard  hand, 
and  cafle-buoys  placed  on  the  larboard  hand  ; which 
varieties,  experience  has  fhewn,  may  be  perceived  at  a 
confiderable  diftance.  For  the  can-buoy,  in  confcquence 
of  its  broad  heavy  end,  fwims  chiefly  on  its  fide  ; while 
the  caflt-buoy,  being  much  narrower  and  lighter  at  this 
upper  erd,  fwims  more  upright,  and  higher  out  of  the 
water. 

Ca/h-buoys  are  any  common  ciflcs  ufed  for  buoys.  When 
caflts  are  employed  to  float,  or  buoy  up  the  cable  in  different 
places  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  rocks,  &c.  at  the 
bottom,  they  are  called  cable  buoys. 

Nun-buoys  are  in  form  of  the  middle  fruflum  of  two  cones, 
abutting  upon  a common  bafe,  being  cafles,  which  arc 
large  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  greatly  towards  each 
end. 

Wooden-buoys  are  folid  pieces  of  timber,  being  in  form 
either  of  a cylinder,  or  nun-bucy.  They  are  tuniifhed  with 
one  or  two  holes,  in  which  to  fix  a fhort  piece  cf  rope, 
whofe  two  ends  being  fpliced  togethe; , make  a fort  of  circle 
or  ring  called  a Jlrop.  Thefe  feveral  buoys  are  reprefented 
in  the  Plates  ofjhips. 

Buoy  rope,  the  rope  that  connetls  the  buoy  with  the 
anchor.  The  length  of  this  rope  fhould  be  very  little  more 
than  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  anchor  is 
to  lie,  that  the  Imoy  may  thereby  float,  as  near  y as  pcfTi- 
ble,  immediately  above  the  anchor,  and  confequently  point 
out  its  fituation.  The  buoy  rope  is  ufeful  in  weighing  the 
anchor,  either  by  means  of  a boat,  or  when  the  cable  is 
broke  or  run  out  ; and,  therefore,  it  fhould  always  be  of  a 
fufScient  ftrengih  for  this  purpofe,  oLherwife  the  anchor 
may  be  loft.  See  Plate  of  jloips. 

Buoy,  Slings  of  the,  the  ropes  which  are  faftened  about 
it,  and  by  which  it  is  hung.  Tliey  are  enrionfly  fplictd 
round  the  buoy,  fomewhat  refembling  the  braces  of  a 
drum. 

Buoy,  to  fream  the,  ii  to  let  it  fall  from  the  (hip’s  fide 
into  the  water.  This  is  always  done  before  the  anchor  ;s 
let  go,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  buoy  rope,  in 
its  defeent  to  the  bottom. 

Buoy  of  the  Nore,  is  fituated  about  N.E.  from  Sluernefs 
fort,  on  the  N.W.  point  of  the  ifle  of  fiheppey,  the  e.ft 
entrance  into  Chatham  river,  or  the  Medway  ; and  it  is  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a fand,  which  runs  E.N.E.  from  the 
ifland  of  Grain,  or  vveft  entrance  of  the  Medway. 

BUOYANT,  denotes  a thing  floating,  or  apt  to  fl 'ar. 

BUPALUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrateO  iciilpior,  d. . 
•feended  from  a line  of  ancellors  of  the  fame  pn  f (Tion,  was 
a native  of  Chios,  and  flourifhed  in  the  6oih  olympia  , < r 
^40  years  B.  C.  His  brother  Btlsnis  was  aiio  ot  the 
fame  proftfTion.  They  worked  only  in  the  white  mnr'- le  of 
the  ifle  of  Paros,  and  executed  f.-veral  llatuts  at  Rome. 
They  were  contemporaries  with  plipponax,  a poet  of  a de- 
formed and  contemptible  figure,  whom,  tor  their  divutioc. 
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they  reprefented  under  a ridiculous  form.  The  poet  re* 
vengfed  himfelfby  writing  againit  them  a fiiarp  fatire,  which, 
as  foms  fay,  caufed  them  to  hang  themfelves.  But  Pliny 
fays,  on  the  contrary,  that  after  Hipponax  had  taken  his 
revenge,  they  made  feveral  very  fine  ftatues,  and  particu- 
larly one  of  a Diana  at  Chios,  which  was  placed  at  a great 
height,  and  exhibited  a frowning  countenance  to  thofe  who 
entered,  and  a pleafant  one  to  thofe  that  departed.  Paiifa- 
nias  (1.  iv.  c.  30.  p.  355.  and  1,  ix.  c.  35.  p.  7S1.  ed.  Kuhnii) 
mentions  Biipalus  as  a good  architect  as  well  as  fculptor. 

BUPAHIA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pimelia  of 
the  winged  kind;  black,  and  glabrous;  thorax  lunated  ; 
jaws  ftrong,  toothed,  and  as  long  as  the  head.  Gntel. 

Obf.  This  is  deferibed  by  Forfter  under  the  name  of  Te- 
NEBRio  Buparius.  It  inhabits  Spain. 

BUPARITI,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  Mai.  See  Hibiscus 
popukus. 

BUPHAGA,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  in  the  order  Pic.®, 
of  which  only  a fingle  fpecies  has  been  hitherto  difeovered  ; 
and  which,  being  a native  of  'Africa,  has  received  the 
name  of  Africana.  The  generic  definition  confills  in  hav- 
ing the  bill  liraiglit,  and  fomewhat  quadrangular  ; mandibles 
gibbous,  entire,  and  more  gibbous  on  the  ontfide.  Legs 
formed  for  walking. 

Linnpeus  and  Rrifion  have  given  this  bird  the  name  of 
Buphaga,  and  BufFon  that  of  Pic-bceuf,  from  whence  the 
epithet  of  beef  eater  is  derived.  French  authors  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  write  it  Ptepue  Bccuf.  All  thefe  names  refer  to  a 
peculiarity  of  the  African  Buphaga,  which  fometimes  alights 
upon  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  and  picks  holes  in  them,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  larvae  of  the  oejlrt,  or  gad-flies,  depofited 
by  thofe  tormenting  creatures  in  the  fltlh,  diredlly  below 
the  fleia. 

The  fpecies  Africana  is  between  eight  and  nine  inches  in 
length.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  above  is 
brown  ; beneath,  and  aifo  the  rump,  yellowifh.  Bill  fcarcely 
an  inch  in  length.  Tail  cuneated,  and  confifting  of  pointed 
feathers.  I^egs  and  claws  black. 

BUPHAGIUM,  ya  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ar- 
cadia, fituate  in  the  wellern  part  of  it,  fouth  of  Telphufa. 
It  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  hero  Buphagus,  the 
fon  of  Japetus  and  Thornax,  who  was  llain  on  the  moun- 
tain  Pholoe,  for  daring  to  offer  infult  to  Diana.  Paufanias, 
J.  viii.  c.  27.  p.658.  Ed.  Kuhnii. 

BUPHAGUS,  a river  of  Arcadia,  wliich  took  its  rife 
wear  Buphagium,  and  difcharged  itfelf  in  the  river  Alpheus. 
Paufanias. 

BUPHONIA,  from  ot(,  and  Jlaughter,  in  An- 
tiquity, an  Athenian  feaft  or  ceremony,  denominated  from  a 
bullock  flain  therein  with  quaint  formalities. 

The  buphonia  was  properly  a part  or  appendage  of  the 
ceremony  of  diipolia. 

For  the  origin  of  the  buphonia  we  are  told  it  was  forbid- 
den by  the  lavi’s  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox  : but  it  once  hap- 
pened, at  the  feall  of  the  diipolia,  that  an  ox  eat  the  corn, 
others  fay  the  cakes,  which  had  been  dreffed  for  the  facri- 
fice.  Thaulon  the  priett  enraged  at  this,  prefently  killed 
him,  and  fled  for  it.  On  which  the  Athenians,  fearing  the 
refentment  of  the  gods,  and  feigning  themfelves  ignorant 
who  had  committed  the  faft,  brought  the  bloody  axe  before 
the  judges,  where  it  was  folemnly  arraigned,  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  And,  in  memory  of  this  event, 
a feaft  w'as  inftituted  under  the  denomination  of  buphonia', 
in  which  it  was  ftill  cuftomary  for  the  prieft  to  fly,  and 
judgment  to  be  given  about  the  flaughter  of  the  ox. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  in  Botany,  (from  ^ov;,  bull,  and 

eye)  Linn,  gen,  977,  Schreb.  idzi.  Juff.  i8(3. 
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G«rt,  1006.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  521.  (Ailerlfcus  and  Afte* 
roides,  Tonrnef. ) La  Marck  Illuft.  PI.  682.  Ciafs  and 
order,  fyngenefa  polygamia  ftiperjlua,  Nat.  Ord.  Compo- 
Jite,  Linn.  Corymb f era,  Julf. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  common,  imbricated  with  a double  or 
triple  feries  of  fcales,  jn  fome  fpecies  all  equal  and  fliorter 
than  the  ray  of  the  flower ; in  others,  the  outer  feries  longer 
and  exceeding  the  ray.  Cor.  compound,  radiate  ; florets 
of  the  dife  numerous,  funnel-fliaped,  with  a five-parted 
rather  fpreading  border  y of  the  ray  more  than  ten,  ligiilate, 
fpreading,  three-toothed.  Siam,  filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fliort  ; anthers  cylindrical,  united  into  a tube.  (’i/Jl 
of  thedife.  Germ  ovate,  comprelfed  ; ftyle  thread-lhgpedt 
the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma,  thickilh,  either  Ample 
or  bifid.  Of  the  ray,  germ  ancipital  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped^ 
ftigmas  two,  oblong.  Peric.  eommon,  the  calyx  unchanged. 
Seeds  of  the  dife  oblong  ; of  the  ray  compreffed,  with  lharp 
edges  ; both  crowned  either  with  a toothed,  or  gaflled,  and 
almoft  leafy  margin.  Receptacle  chaffy,  convex.. 

Elf.  Char.  R'eceptacle  chaffy.  Seeds  crowned  with  a 
toothed  or  galhed  margin  ; with  (harp  edges,  particularly 
in  the  ray. 

Species  i.  B.  frutefeens.  I.inn.  “ Leaves  oppoSte,  lan- 
ceolate ; petioles  two-toothed  ; ftem  fhrubby.”  A fmali 
fhrub  about  four  feet  high.  Stem  ftraight,  jointed.  Bark 
greyifli.  Branches  hnVay.  Z,e(2WJ-  oppofite,  oblong,  broader 
towards  their  fummit,  narrowed  into  a petiole  towards  their 
bafe,  connate  like  thofe  of  Lychnis,  glaucous ; covered  with 
a very  clofe,  (hort  down,  and  marked  with  three  longitudinal 
nerves.  Flowers  yellow,  terminal,  folitary,  peduncled; 
Calyxfcales  oval,  a little  tomentous.  Semi  florets  rather 

broad,  (hort,  and  toothed.  Chaff  terminated  by  a ftiarp 
point.  La  Marck,  from  a living  plant.  A native  of  the 
Weft- Indies  and  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  the  royal  garden 
at  Hampton  Court  in  1699.  2.  B.  Feruvianam.  La  Marck 

Encyc.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  filky,  obfcurely  toothed 
about  the  middle  ; ftem  fhrubby.”  Similar  to  the  preceding 
but  fmailer,  and  of  a more  filvery  appearance.  Leaves  nar- 
rower, and  without  teeth  at  their  bafe.  Flowers  yellow, 
terminal,  folitary,  Cn/jync-fcales  ovate  ; femi- florets  fcarcely 
extending  beyond  the  calyx.  La  Marck,  from  a living 
plant.  Eound  by  Dombey  in  Peru.  3.  B.  arborefeens.  DilL 
Elt.  Tab.  38.  fig.  43.  Plum.  fp.  tab.  106.  f.  2.  “ Leaves 

oppofite,  lanceolate,  without  teetb,  thick,  green.”  La 
Marck.  An  ever-green  fhrub.  Stems  two  or  three  feet 
high.  Leaves  oppofite,  connate,  lanceolate,  narrowed  at 
their  bafe,  very  entire,  entirely  green  and  glofly.  Flowers 
yellow,  terminal,  folitary  ; femi- florets  fhort;  calyx-fcales, 
large  and  fmooth.  La  Marck,  from  a living  plant.  4.  B-. 
repens.  Linn.  Hort,  Clif.  44  (Verbefina  mutica  fpec.  plant.  ? 
but  not  Chryfanthemam  humile  of  Plumicr)  Leaves  oppo- 

fite, feflile,  thrce-lobed  ; ftem  creeping.”  Stem  jointed, 
producing  at  its  joints  fmali  fibrous  roots,  and  ftraight, 
leafy,  flower  bearing  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftflile, 
broad  toward  their  fummit,  irregularly  toothed,  with  three 
(harp  pointed  lobes.  Flowers  yellow,  folitary,  terminal. 
La  Marck.  Native  of  South  America.  durum.  Lmn, 

“ Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  very  entire  ; ftem  fomewhat 
fhrubby.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  a little  woody,  branched 
near  the  top.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  entire,  narrowed 
at  their  bafe,  a little  broader  towards  the  fummit,  and  ter- 
minated by  a fhort  point.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary. 
Ca/)w-leaves  rather  large.  La  Marck.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  6.  B.  fericeum.  Linn.  Jun.  Sup. 
“ Leaves  oppofite,  crowded,  fpatulate  oblong,  filky  ; 
calyx-fcales  briftle-fhaped,  fhaggy  ; ftem  woody.”  Branches 
thick,  woody,  covered  with  the  marks  of  former  leaves. 
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'£eavtf  on  the  fnaaller  branches,  very  entire,  clothed  with 
a white,  clofe,  and  very  foft  pile.  Flowers  terminal,  large, 
yellow.  Lower  calyx-fcales  longer,  linear.  Linn.  Jim. 
Gathered  by  MaiTon  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe.  7.  "Q.  fpe- 
mojljjlmum.  Linn.  Mant.  “ Leaves  alternate,  embracing  the 
Item,  ovate,  naked,  ferrated,  fomewhat  ciliate;  Item  one- 
flowered.’^  Root  perennial,  fpindle-ffiaped.  Stem  two  feet 
high,  fmooth,-  and  even,  marked  with  verv  fine  white  lines. 
Leaves  alternate,  acute,  fomewhat  heart -fiiaped,  compadt, 
reticulated  with  veins;  petioles  dilated  at  the  bafe,  fome- 
what membranaceous.  Calyx  common  imbricated  with  ob- 
tufe,  ovate,  large  leaflets.  Florets  of  the  ray  folded,  two 
or  three  toothed,  yellow  ; of  the  dilc  four-parted,  eredf, 
pedicelled.  Stamens,  of  the  difc  four,  brown,  without  a 
germ.  Germ  of  the  ray  ovate.  Seed  of  the  difc  none  ; 
of  the  ray  ovate,.membranaceous.  Receptacle  hemifpherical. 
Zoega,  quoted  by  Linnaeus.  Linnaeus  places  this  fpecies 
under  B'uphthalm.um,  but  doubts  whether  it  is  not  rather  a 
Silphium.  From  Zoega’s  defcrip'cion  it  clearly  belongs  to 
the  order  polygam'a  neceffaria.  A native  of  the  mountains 
about  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol.  8^.  B.  grandijlortm.  Linn.  La 
Marck,  liluft.  PI.  682.  fig.  i.  “ Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  toothed,  fmooth,  caly'xes  naked,  flem  herbaceous.” 
Root  perennial.  Stems  numerous,  growing  in  tuits,  gene- 
rally fimple,  about  a foot  and  a half  high.  I. eaves  alter- 
nate, linear-lanceolate,  fliarp-pointed,  fmooth,  flightly 
toothed.  Flowers  yellow,  large,  about  tw'o  inches  in  dia- 
meter, terminal.  rather  fliort;  compofed  of  two  rowsof 

narrow-pointed  leaflets.  La  Marck,  from  a living  plant.  9. 
~E>.  falicifolium.  Linn..  (Gsert.  Tab.  J69.  f.  I.  copied  by  La 
Marck  111.  PI.  682.)  “ Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  fome- 
what ferrated,  pubefeent,  calyxes  naked;  flem  herbaceous.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  ftraight,  cy- 
lindrical, pubefeent,  reddifh,  divided  at  its  fummit  into  two 
or  three  Ihort  branches.  Leaves  embracing  the  Item.  Flowers 
large,  yellow,  terminal,  f ditary,  femi-florets  very  narrow. 
La  Marck,  from  a dried  fpecimen.  Receptacle  flightly  con- 
vex ; chaff  the  length  of  the  calyx,  broader  upwards,  keeled, 
toothed,  the  keel  extended  into  a fhort,  flexible  arm.  Seeds 
'of  the  dfe  fvnaWer,  oblong,  narrow,  three  or  four-cornered, 
a little  compreffed,  ftraight  ; of  the  ray,  larger,  incurved, 
three-fided,  drawn  out  at  the  fides  into  a kind  of  wing  ; 
in  both,  truncate  at  the  top,  and  crowned  with-a  toothed 
riiu.  The  rim  of  the  feeds  of  the  difc  is  fomelimes  fo  deep- 
ly gafhed,  as  to  appear  compofed  of  feveral  chaffy  briftle- 
fhaped  leaflets.  Gasrt.  A native  of  the  South  of  France, 
Auftria,  Switzerland,  and  Lufatia,  allied  to  the  preceding, 
to  which  Gouan  joins  it,  but  differs  in  being  abundantly 
pubefeent,  and  having  narrower  femi-florets.  10.  B.  helian- 
thoides.  Linn.  (G.  Heretier.  Stirp.  nov.  Tab.  45.  Helianthus 
I'asvis.  L'n.  fpec.  rayS.  Silphium  Solidaginoides.  Linn.fpec. 
1302.  Rudbeckia  oppofitifolia,  Linn.  fpec.  1280.  ) 

“ Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  ferrated,  triply-nerved  ; calyxes 
leafy  ; ftem  herbaceous.  ” Root  perennial,  whiiifh, 
branched,  fragrant.  Stems  feveral,  two  yards  high,  up- 
right, branched  at  the  top,  naked  at  the  bafe,  round,  the 
thicknefs  of  a quill,  of  a fea  green  colour ; branches  oppo- 
fite, ftiff  like  the  ftem.  Leaves  remote,  acuminate,  ferrated 
about  the  middle,  decurrent,  veined,  and  wrinkled,  flat, 
reclining,  four  inches  long,  two  and  a half  broad.  Pe~ 
tioles  fpreading,  embracing  the  ftem  with  a kind  of  ring, 
round  on  one  fide,  channelled  on  the  other,  edged  at  the 
top  by  the  leaf  running  along  them.  Flowers  terminating, 
yellow,  from  two  to  three  inches  broad  ; peduncles  com- 
monly three,  accompanying  the  uppermoft  leaves,  ftiff,  very 
long,  one-flowered,  bbfeurely  angular,  thickened  at  the 
top,  fiftulous,  fometimes  with  one  or  two  linear  (harp 
braftes.  Common  calyx  concave,  fpreading,  pubefeent}  .fcales 
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lanceolate,  acute,  a little  ferrated ; thofe  of  the  inner  rovr 
fpreading,  and  reflexed  at  the  tip ; thofe  of  the  outer  rov^ 
few,  twice  the  length  rf  the  ether,  and  a I ttle  hangii  g 
down.  Florets  in  the  difc  numerous,  with  a fharp,  revolute 
border ; in  the  ray  about  twelve,  lanceolate,  retufe,  two- 
furrowed  above,  two-nerved  beneath,  fpreading  very  wide, 
twice  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  cah  x.  Germ  in  the 
difc  oblong,  four-cornered  and  truncate  ; in  the  ray  three- 
cornered.  Seeds  without  any  parp  3 cr  down,  except  the 
rim,  which  is  fcarcely  thickened.  R..eceptacle  coywc&X  \ chaff 
membranacecus,  linear,  acutr,  channelled-concave.  This 
plant  has  the  generic  character  of  buphthalmum,  the  calyx 
of  filphlum  or  rudbeckia,  and  the  habit  of  helianthus. 
Hence  it  has  inadvertently  been  given  by  Lmnaeus  under 
four  different  nam.ee.  L’Hereiier.  A native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, whence  it  was  fent  by  Catefby  to  the  botanic  garden 
at  Chtifea,  but  is  faid  by  Forfter  to  be  found  wild  every 
where  within  the  tropic?-  La  Marck  deferibes  a plant  un- 
der the  fame  fpecific  name,  brought  from  South  America, 
cultivated  in  ihe  royal  garden  at  Paris,  which  does  not  cor- 
refpond  with  the  above  defeription,  and  with  forne  doubt 
whether  it  be  that  int'euded  by  Linnteus.  Its  ferns  are  her- 
baceous, feeble,  not  much  more  than  a foot  high,  growing 
in  loofe  tufts.  Its  leaves  petioled,  generally  oppofite,  ovate, 
a little  pointed,  obtufely  dentate,  green,  almoft  fmooth, 
and  fcarcely  an  inch  broad.  Flowers  yellow,  rather  fmall, 
folitary,  peduncled  and  terminal.  Calyx  of  two  rows  of 
oblong  fcales,  thofe  in  one  row  not  longer  than  thofe  in  the 
other.  The  juice  of  the  plant  is  a little  cauftic.  ii.B. 
fpinofum,  Linn.  (La  Marck,  PL  6^2.  fg.  2).  Calvses 
acutely  leaved  ; leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  embracing'  the 
ftem,  very  entire;  ftem  herbaceous.”  annual.  Stem 

a foot  and  half  high,  ftiff,  hairy,  with  tw'o  or  three  alter- 
nate branches  at  the  top.  Root  leaves  long,  fpreading, 
broader  and  almoft  obtufe  at  their  fummit,  narrowed  at  their 
bafe.  Stem  leaves  lanceolate,  hairy.  External  calyx-leaves 
very  long,  three-nerved,  ending  in  a fpiue,  fpread  open  im- 
mediately under  the  flower  like  the  points  of  a ftar.  Flowers 
yellow,  folitary,  terminal ; femi-florets  very  narrow.  I.a 
Marck,  from  a living  plant.  A native  of  Languedoc,-Spain, 
and  Italy.  12.  B.  aqiwticum.  Linn.  (Gasrt.  Tab.  169.  co- 
pied in  La  Marck,  Illult.  PI.  682.  fig.  4.)  “ Calyxes  obtufe- 
ly-leaved,  feffile,  axillary;  leaves  alternate,  oblong,  obtufe; 
ftem  herbaceous.”  Root  annual,  white,  fibrous.  Stem  about 
a foot  high,  much  branched,  cylindrical,  pubefeent.  Leaves 
alternate,  ftfiile,  oblong,  obtufe,  hairy.  Flowers  yellow, 
rather  fmall ; fome  feffile  and  axillary,  others  terminating  ; 
femi-florets  broader  and  fliorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding 
fpecies.  Outer  calyx  leaves  ohinft,  foft,  forming  a kind  of 
involucre  to  the  flower.  La  Marck,  from  a living  plant. 
Calyx  leafy  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  compreffed,  bay  coloured, 
hifpid,  with  wbitifli  briftles,  nearly  uniform ; thofe  of  the 
difc  fmaller,  ovate,  acuminate  downwards  ; thofe  of  the 
ray  larger,  triangular-wedge-fliaped,  much  compreffed  at 
the  fides,  and  almoft  winged  ; both  of  them  crowned  with  a 
many-leaved  pappus,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  membrana- 
ceous, acuminate,  ciliate-toothed,  half  the  length  of  the 
feed.  Gaert.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal, 
and  the  Ifle  of  Candia.  13.  B.  mar'il'mum.  Linn,  (La 
Marck,  PI.  0%z.fg.  5.)  “ Calyxes  obtufely  leafy,  pedun- 
cled ; leaves  alternate,  fpatula-fhaped ; ftem  herbaceous  '* 
perennial.  Stems  numerous,  fixer  feven  inches  high,, 
hairy,  branched.  Leaves  long,  obtufe,  very  narrow-at  their 
bafe,  hairy.  Flowers  yellow,  rather  large,  folitary,  termi- 
nal. External  calyx-leaves  refembiing  thofe  of  the  ftem. 
Native  of  Sicily  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  La 
Marck.  14.  B.  oleraceum,  Martyn’s  Miller,  “ Calycina 
lea^ets  acute,  connefted  laterally ; Icavea  oppofite,  lanceo- 
late. 
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late,  curved  back.”  Stem  herbaceous,  two  feet  high,  up- 
right, round,  whitifli,  fraooth,  branched.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  unequally  toothed,  fmooth,  juicy,  thick,  afh- 
coloured.  Flower  large,  folitary.  Calyx  hetnifpherical, 
with  (harp  leaflets,  connefted  by  a lateral  membrane.  Difc 
of  the  corolla  flat,  with  yellow  florets  ; ray  wide,  fpreading, 
with  many  white  trifid  florets.  Receptacle  flattifh,  with 
very  fmall  chaff ; crown  of  the  feeds  margined  Stigma  \vi 
the  florets  of  the  difc  fimple.  Lour.  Cochin.  It  is  an 
odorous  plant,  and  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  China  as  a 
pot-herb.  Forfterin  Flor.  Auftral.  names  two  other  fpecies  ; 
B.  unijlorumi  found  in  Norfolk  Ifland  : and  B.  procumhens, 
found  in  the  Friendly  Iflands.  Obf.  Jufficu  doubts  whether 
the  frutefcent  fpecies,  with  oppofite  leaves,  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  fame  genus  with  thofe  that  are  herbaceous  and  have 
alternate  leaves.  And  Gartner  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  feed 
in  all  the  Afterifci  of  Tournefort,  be  not  merely  margined, 
but  leafy,  they  ought  to  forma  feparate  genus. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  (irft  two  fpecies  can  be  pro- 
pagated in  this  country,  only  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
taken  off  in  July  when  the  plants  have  for  fome  time  been 
expofed  to  the  open  air;  planted  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  a very 
gentle  warmth  ; (haded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  occa- 
fionally  refrefhed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water.  In  about 
fix  weeks  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and 
foor.  after  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  frefh  pots : when  they 
have  taken  root,  they  may  remain  in  a fhcltered  fituation 
till  the  middle  of  Odlober,  and  fhould  then  be  removed 
into  the  green-houfe.  The  firft  fort  is  hardier  than  the 
other.  The  feeds  of fpinofum  and  aquaticum  may  be  fown 
on  open  borders,  either  in  the  beginning  of  April,  or, 
which  is  better,  in  Autumn,  and  will  require  no  other 
care.  The  maritimum  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips  during 
thefummer  feafon,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the 
firft  and  fecond,  but  will  thrive  better  in  a common  frame, 
fcreened  from  froft,  than  in  a green-houfe.  The  faUcifoltum, 
grandiflorum,  and  helianthoides,  may  be  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots  towards  the  end  of  Offober. 

Buphthalmum  canarienfe  leucanthemum,  Pluk.  See 
Chrysanthemum  frutefcens. 

Buphthalmum  lanuginofum,  C.  Bauh.  See  Anacyclus 
’Valentinus. 

Buphthalmum  cotula  folio,  and  fore  luteo,  2.5.  C. 
Bauh.  ; tenuifolium,  J.  Bauh.  ; creticum,  Breyn.  ; alterum  pe^ 
me,  Ualch,;  purpurafcente,  Cam.  ; and  narlonenfc,  CEus. 
SeeAuTHEMis  valentina. 

Buphthalmum,  Linn.  Hort.  Clif.  414.  Flor.  Suec.  698. 
alpinum  triumf.  See  Anthem  is  tinSoria. 

Buphthalmum,  Linn.  Hort.  Clif. 415.  See  Amellus 
lychnitis . 

Buphthalmum*  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Ed.  2.  See  Oedera 

prolifera. 

hxs V HT H A.\.vivvi  hirfutum.  Brown  Jam.  321.  SeeSiL- 
p H I u M trilobatum . 

BUPLEURARI A,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pha- 
J.ENA,  (Gfometra.)  The  wings  are  dentated,  green,  with 
a white  (Ireak,  and  a fmaller  one  of  the  fame  colour;  mar- 
gin dotted  with  brown.  Fabr.  ’ 

This  inhabits  Europe.  Knock  defcribes  it  under  the  name 
of  Phalana  fefquiflriala. 

BUPLEURIFOLIA,  Botany, ’P\\\\l,  See  Corym- 

BiUM  fcabrum. 

SkJPLEURIOIDES,  Walth.  See  Phyllis 

^U^kiEURUM,  (from  /3ouj  and  irXiVfoi,  bovis  ccfta, 
the  rib  or  fide  of  an  ox,  alluding,  as  explained  by  profeflbr 
Marty n,  to  a fuppofed  ill  quality  of  burfting  kinc  that  feed 


upon  it ; but  this  explanation  is  better  fuited  to  the  etymo^ 
logy  of  /SiiwpnrK,  from  Sue  aii"'  n-p/i9w,  to  inflame,  a name 
given  by  the  Greeks  n it  only  to  an  ndeft  of  the  cantbaris 
kind,  bat  alfo  to  a plant  noxious  to  cattle,  whii.h  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  buo'eurum  of  Nicander, 
Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers.  V-ntenat,  with  greater 
probability,  is  of  opiiuon,  that  the  name  bupleurum  alludes 
to  the  ftiffnefs,  (roidtur)  of  the  leaves  of  feveral  fpecies  of 
this  genus.  Ti.e  fame  derivafon  was  intimated  long  ago 
by  Dodonasus,  who,  (peaking  of  the  probable  identity  of 
the  plant,  now  called  bupleurum,  with  the  ancient  one, 
fays,  “ nec  peflime  quadrarc  nomenclaturae  et  effigiaturse  vi- 
detur : foliis  namque  longis — multis  Itriis  lirifve  rigidis, 

quad  coftas  in  foliis  fingulis  effigiantibus,  et  laterum  modo 
inclufis,  ut  de  heptapleuro  loquitur  Plinius.)”  Linn.  gen. 
328,  Schr.  460.  Gasrt.  144.  Juff.  224.  Willd.  523. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Umbel  univerfal,  with  fewer  than  ten 
rays ; partial  with  fcarcely  ten,  ereft-expanding.  Involucre 
univerfal,  either  of  many  leaves,  or  from  three  to  five,  or 
none ; partial  of  feveral  broad  leaves,  either  diftinft  or  all 
united  at  tlic  bottom  ; perianth  proper,  obfolete.  Cor.  uni- 
vtrfal,  uniform  ; florets  all  fertile,  proper,  petals  five,  invo- 
lute, entire,  very  (liort,  Stam.  five,  fimple,  anthers  round- 
i(h.  Pif.  Germ  inferior.  Styles  two,  reflexed,  fmall ; f ig^ 
mas  very  fmall.  Peric.  none.  Fruit  roundifl),  comprelfcd, 
fplitting  in  two.  Seeds-  two,  ovate-oblong,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  Gbf.  In  moft  of  the  fpecies,  the 
partial  involucres  are  fpecious,  often  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla. 

Effen.  Char,  Leaves  of  the  partial  involucre  broad,  fpread- 
ing. Fruit  ovate,  gibbous,  fmall,  not  crowned  at  the  top. 

Spec.*  Herbaceous,  i.  B.  rotund  folium  ■ Linn.  Hudf, 
III.  With.  267.  Smith  124.  (Perfoliata  C.  Bauh.  &c.) 
Gaert.  Tab.  22.  f.  7.  La  Marck,  Illuft.  PI.  189.  Eng. 
Bot.  99.  Thorough-wax.  “ Univerfal  involucres  none, 
leaves  perfoliate.”  Linn.  Root  annual,  fmall,  and  fibrous; 
whole  plant  rigid  and  fmooth.  Stem  ereft,  alternately 
branched,  round,  leafy,  perfoliate.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate, 
acute,  very  entire,  fomewhat  glaucous,  nerved.  Umbels  ax- 
illary and  terminal,  folitary,  on  long  peduncles,  fix  or  feven 
rayed,  entirely  deftitute  of  an  univerfal  involucre  ; little 
umbels  of  about  eight  flowers  ; partial  involucres  of  five, 
ovate,  acute,  unequal  leaves,  longer  than  the  flower„ 
Flowers  yellow,  on  (hort  peduncles.  Dr.  Smith,  and  La- 
Marck.  Fruit  fmall,  ovate,  ftriated,  gibbous,  black. 
Seeds  ovate-oblong,  gibbous,  terminated  at  the  top  by  a 
very  narrow,  reddilh  brown  difc ; marked  on  the  convex 
fide  with  thirteen  elevated,  linear  ftrise  or  ftreaks ; on  the 
flat  fide  with  a fimple  furrow.  Gaert.  It  derives  its  Engli(h 
name  from  its  perfoliate  leaves,  or,  as  profelTor  Marty n ac- 
curately expreffes  it,  from  the  lingular  circumftance  of  the 
ftalk  waxing  or  growing  through  the  leaf,  by  which  it  may 
be  diftinguilhed  from  all  our  other  indigenous  plants.  Like 
the  fanicle,  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a vulnerary  ; but 
this,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  (Eng.  Bot.)  is  a quality  which  no 
medicine  can  have,  any  otherwife  than  as  a tonic,  ftrength- 
ening  the  conftitution  ; nor  can  any  external  application  be 
fpecifically  healing  or  confolidating,  or  be  ufeful  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a defence  from  the  air.  La  Marck  fpeaks 
of  it  as  an  aftringent,  and  fays  that  it  is  ufed  as  a cataplafnx 
in  umbilical  ruptures;  but  in  this  cafe,  its  operation  can  be 
only  mechanical.  A native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly 
on  a calcareous  foil,  but  not  very  common  in  England. 
Martyn  intimates,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  fuuthern  coun- 
ties, and  fays,  that  he  has  never  obferved  it,  except  among 
wheat.  We  have  occafionally  found  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leeds,  but  always  among  beans.  2.  ^.fellatum. 

Linn. 
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jLien.  (Tourri.  310.  Ital.  Helv.  77.  Tab.  iS.)  “ Leaves 
of  the  partial  involucres  unitec’  ; univerfai  involucre  of  three 
leaves.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  round, 
almoft  naked,  often  fimple.  Root-leaves  very  long,  fmooth 
and  grafs  like.  Univerfai  nmlel  loofe,  of  five  or  fix  rays. 
Univerfai  involucre  of  one,  two,  or  three  lanceolate  leaves. 
Partial  involucre  of  one  leaf,  flightly  cut  at  the  edge  into 
eight  or  nine  fegments,  furrounding  the  flowers  in  the  form 
of  a enp,  or  bafin.  La  Marck  and  Martyn.  A native  of 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  Dauphine,  introduced  into 
England  in  1775  bv  Dr.  Pitcairn  and  Dr.  Fothergill.  3. 

petr^um,  Luin.  and  Willd.  “ Partial  involucres  united  ; 
univerfai  involucre  of  five  leaves.”  Linn.  “ Little  invo- 
lucres of  about  five  united  leaves  ; univerfai  involucre  of  five 
leaves  ; ftena  leaves  heart'fhaped-lanceolate,  embracing  the 
Item  ; radical  leaves  linear.”  Willd.  Radical  leaves  linear, 
feflile.  Leaves  of  the  univerfai  involucre  five,  equal,  rather 
broad  ; of  the  paitial  involucres  five,  united  as  far  as  the 
middle,  Linn.  A native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Ac- 
cording to  Villars  this  is  only  a variety  of  the  precedi'ig. 
4.  'S).  gramin folium,  Willd.  (B.  petraeum,  Jacq.  Collec.  i. 
p.  209.  Icon.  rar.  i.  t.  56.  Vill.  delph.  2.  p.  576.  t.  14. 
Allion.  A116I.  p.  24.  La  Marck,  B'ior.  Franc.  990.  10. 
Encyc.  vol.  i.  517.  Martyn  in  Miller  j defeription  but  not 
the  fpecific  charadfer  nor  all  the  fynonyms.  Sedum  pe- 
traeum  bupleuri  folio,  Pon.  bald.  247.  B.  alpinum,  Seguier 
Veron.  2.  p.  i^.  3.  p.  221.  j “ Root-leaves  long,  very  nar- 
row, grafs-like  ; partial  involucres  diftinft,  general  one  of 
about  five  leaves.”  La  Marck.  Root  perennial,  long,  thick 
toward  the  top.  Root-leaves  numerous,  five  or  fix  inches 
long.  Stem  about  eight  inches  high,  round,  fimple  and 
leaflefs,  or  having  a fingle  branch  near  the  top,  with  one 
leaf  at  the  bafe,  and  an  umbel  ol  flowers  at  the  end,  fmaller 
than  that  which  terminates  the  ftem.  Umhel  loofe,  of  fix 
or  feven  rays.  Univerfai  involucre  of  three  or  five  leaves  ; 
partial  involucre  of  five,  fix  or  feven  fmall,  lanceolate,  nerved, 
very  diilindl  leaves.  A native  of  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phiny,  Provence,  and  Switzerland.  5.  B.  angulofum,  Linn. 
(B.  ranunculoides  & La  Marck.)  “ Partial  involucre  five- 
leaved, orbiculate,  general  involucre  three-leaved,  ovate  : 
leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  heart-fhaped-lanceolate.”  Nearly 
allied  to  B.  ftellatum,  but  the  leaves  of  the  partial  involucre 
are  always  diftindl ; it  varies  in  having  its  leaves  very  narrow 
and  ftriated,  or  lanceolate,  and  not  flriated.  Linn.  The 
former  variety  is  a native  of  Switzerland,  the  latter,  of  the 
Pyrenees.  6.  pyrenaicum,  Willd.  (B.  pyrenaeum,  Gouan 
and  La  Marck.)  “ Partial  involucres  roundifh,  emarginate, 
united;  univerfai  three-leaved,  cut  at  the  bafe;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate, heart- fhaped,  embracing  the  ftem.”  Willd.  It 
differs  from  B.  angulofum  in  having  much  broader,  lanceo- 
late, acute  leaves,  the  radical  ones  narrowed  at  the  bafe ; 
and  in  the  rays  of  the  umbel  being  fhorter  and  fewer;  as 
well  as  in  the  peculiar  fhape  of  the  general  and  partial  invo- 
lucres expreffed  in  the  fpecific  charafter  ; from  B.  ftellatum 
which  it  refembles  in  habit,  in  its  broader  leaves,  thofe  of 
the  ftem  being  more  nunnerous  and  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe  ; 
and  in  the  number  of  the  divifions  of  the  partial  involucres. 
Willd.  A native  of  the  Pyrenees.  7.  B.  longfolium,  Linn. 
“ Partial  involucres  five-leaved,  ovate  ; general  one  of  about 
five  leaves  ; leaves  embracing  the  ftem.”  Root  perennial. 
Root-leaves  narrowed  into  a peticle  at  their  bafe,  and  broad 
towards  their  fummit.  Stem-leaves  ovate,  acuminate.  Um- 
bel terminal,  compofed  of  from  fix  to  nine  rays.  It 
refembles  B.  rotundifolium,  but  differs  in  its  perennial 
root  and  longer  leaves.  Native  of  mountains  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  &c.  8.  B.ya/ca/wm,  Linn,  Hare’s-ear.  “ Partial 
involucres  five-leaved,  acute  ; general,  commonly  five-leaved ; 


leaves  lanceolate  ; ftem  zig  zig.”  Root  perennial.  Stem 
upright,  about  a foot  high;  {lender,  round.  fl-^h.t!y  zig- 
zag, much  branched,  lomttimes  tinged  with  purple.  Leaves 
frequently  fickle  fhaped  ; thofe  next  the  root  iianov\ed  at 
their  bafe  into  petioles,  ovatc-lan  •eol?t  ',  bright  green, 
fmooth.  a little  nerved  ; the  others  alrnoft  liP'.  ar.  Univ/rfal 
umbel  loofe,  fmall,  terminal,  of  ab'  ut  feven  ray  ; partial^ 
of  ten  or  twelve.'  Univerfai  involucre  of  from  t\vr>  ,0  t've, 
very  unequal,  lanceolate,  fiiarp  leaves ; partial,  hve 
lanceolate,  regular  leaves,  the  length  of  the  p-arii-l  umbtl. 
A native  of  dry  rocky  foil  in  the  fouth  of  E',’';'>pe.  Ir  has 
the  character  of  being  a vulnerary  no  fcbn‘ugc.  I. a Maick 
and  Martyn.  9.  B.  caricifoUum,  Wild.  (B.  cram’n- um, 
Villars)  “ Partial  involucres,  fiet-leave’  lharp  puii.t.d  ; 
univerfai  one-leaved,  lanceolate;  iei-ves  linear,  attenuated  at 
the  bafe.”  Root  perennial.  Radical  leaves  very  long, 
acute  ; fem-leaves,  the  lower  one--  a little  attenuated,  tiie 
reft  fcffile.  Umbel  of  five  or  fix  iiii-qual  ray-  longer  than  the 
involucre.  Partial  invohure  five-haved,  lanceolate,  (h-rp- 
pointed.  Willd.  From  a dried  fpecimen.  A native  of 
the  fouth  of  France  ard  Switzerland.  10,  B.  odontidis, 
Linn.  “ Partial  involucres,  five-leaved,  acute ; uinverlal, 
three-leaved  ; the  central  floret  higher  ; branches  divari- 
cated.” Lhin.  “ Both  involucres  five-1 -aved,  ftt-llate ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  three-nerved ; rays  of  the  nmbcl  very 
unequal.”  I.a  Marck.  Root  annual.  Stem  from  three  to 
eight  inches  high,  fomewhat  angular,  much  branched. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  narrow,  fmooth,  f ffile.  Involucres 
awned,  concealing  the  umbels.  La  Maick  and  Martyn. 
Seeds  only  a quarter  the  fize  of  thofe  of  B rotundifolium, 
not  ftriated,  either  flightly  wrinkled  or  entirely  plain,  ovate- 
cylindrical,  brown  or  blackifli.  Gaertner.  A native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  il.V>  femicompoftum  Linn.  *'  U ■ bels 
both  compound  and  fimple.”  annual,  j’/cm  fix  inches 

high,  furnifhed  from  its  bafe  with  alternate,  rather  divari- 
cated branches.  Leaves  oblong,  narrowed  irto  petioles 
at  their  bafe,  broad  and  obtufe  at  their  (ummit,  and 
ending  in  a particular  fmall  point.  Simple  umbels  peduncled; 
compound,  almoft  feffile.  Aided  to  the  preceding,  but 
differing  from  it  conifantly  in  fiich  remarkable  eharaiBers, 
that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a variety-  La 
Marck.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  12  B.  ranun- 
culoides, Linn.  ‘‘  Partial  involucres,  five-leaved,  longer ; 
univerfai,  three-leaved  ; ftem-leaves  lanceolate.”  Root  pe- 
rennial, creeping.  Stem  about  eight  inches  high,  fimple. 
Z-eatw  grafs-hke,  ftiff.  unequal.  Univerfalinvolucre 

ovate,  acute,  Ihort  ; partial,  equal,  obovate,  acute.  Partial 
umbels  fmall,  the  length  of  the  involucre.  La  Marck  follows 
Haller  in  uniting  this  fpecits  with  the  angulofum.  Gouan 
adds  the  petrasum,  to  which  Vi  lars  objedfs  as  far  as  the 
fedum  petrseum  bupleuri  folio,  gathered  by  Pona  on  Mount 
Baldo  is  concerned,  the  graminifolium  of  Vake  and  this 
diftionary  ; but  Villars  himfelf  fufpefts  that  the  angulofum, 
and  his  graminium,  which  is  Willdenow’s  and  our  caricifo- 
lium,  may  be  only  varieties  of  ranunculoides.  A native 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees.  13.  B,  rigidum,  Linn. 
“ Stem  dichotomous,  almoft  naked  ; involucres  very  fmall, 
acute.”  Linn.  “ Stem  much  branched,  panicled,  alm'  tt 
naked  ; lower  leaves  petiole'd,  nerved,  rigid  ; umbels  gene- 
rally of  three  rays.”  La  Marck.  Root  perennial.  Stem 
flender,  nearly  two  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  lanceolate- 
elliptic,  with  ftrong  white  nerves;  upper- leaves  very  fmall 
and  diftant.  Umbels  terminal,  of  two,  three,  or  four  rays. 
Univerfai  involucre  of  three  awl-fhapcd,  very  fhort  leaves  ; 
partial,  of  five.  Linn,  and  La  Marck.  A native  of  the 
fouth  of  France.  14.  B.  tenuiffimum,  Linn.  “ Slender 
thorough -wax;  or  leali  hare’s-car.”  Sot.  478  ), 

“ Umbel* 


BUPLEURUM. 


« Umbels  fimple,  alternate,  generally  three-flowered  ; in- 
volucres of  five  awl-fhaped  leaves.”  D.  Smith.  “Terminal 
umbels  compound ; lateral,  fimple,  with  few  flowers ; in- 
volucres univerfal  and  partial,  Ihort.”  La  Marck.  Hoot 
annual,  tapering,  but  little  branched.  Stem  about  a foot 
high,  zig-zag,  flender,  lliff,  fmooth,  erea,  with  feveral 
alternate  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  narrow, 
pointed,  entire,  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Umbels  axillary, 
nearly  feflile,  folitary,  generally  three  flowered  ; involucres 
awl  Ihaped,  longer  than  the  flowers.  i)r.  Smith.  Termi- 
nating umbels  compound,  of  from  three  to  five  rays  ; with 
a general  involucre  of  from  three  to  five  fhort,  pointed 
leaves;  lateral,  fimple,  and  extremely  fmall.  La  Marck. 
Halier  remarks  that  the  umbels  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to 
be  really  compound.  Fruit  fmall,  ovate-oblong,  tranf- 
verfely  thicker,  rounded  on  each  fide,  fomewhat  emargi- 
nate.  Seeds  pentagonal-prifmatic,  marked  on  the  convex 
fide  with  three  acute-angled  and. dillant  ribs  ; the  intervals 
a little  wiinkled,  of  a pale  or  alh  colour.  A native  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England.  It  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  fait  water  ditches  on  the  coafts  of  Norfolk,  Suffex, 
&c.  and,  as  is  aflerted  by  Hudfon,  more  fparingly  inland, 
about  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon.;  but  proftlTor- Martyn 
obferves,  that  it  has  probably  been  overlooked  in  many  other 
places ; being  a plant  of  little  appearance  and  almoft  loft 
among  the  grafs.  15.  B.  laldenfe,  Willd.  “ Stem  eredf, 
branched  ; leaves  linear  ; univerfal  involucres  of  about  four 
unequal  leaves,  fliorter  than  the  umbel  ; partial  involucres 
five-leaved.”  perennial.  Radical  leaves  \it\t2iT,  hrozditr 

at  the  bafe.  Univerfal  involucre  of  three  or  four  leaves, 
two  larger  than  the  others.  A native  of  Croatia,  Carniola, 
and  mount  Baldo.  16.  B.  Gerardi,  Murray  Syll.  274.  (B, 
junceum,  Maench.  Roth.  Pollich.  junceum  and  La  Marck.) 
Ger.  Prov.  2,33.  Tab.  9.  good.  “ -Stem  ereft,  much 
branched;  leaves  linear,  acuminate,;  univerfal  involucre 
five-leaved  ; partial,  five-kaved,  linear-awl-fhaped,  longer 
than  the  umbel.”  Root  annual.  Stem  from  fix  to  nine 
inches  high,  flender,  fmooth,  with  ftraight  filiform  branches. 
Leaves  linear,  grafs-like,  clafping  the  ftera,  ending  in  a 
very  fhort  point,  marked  with  three  fine  nerves.  Umbels 
on  long  peduncles,  lateral  and  -terminating.  Univerfal  in- 
volucre four  or  five-leaved,  linear,  awl-fhaped,  very  unequal  ; 
furiial,  four  or  five-leaved,  linear-fetaceous,  unequal,  longer 
than  the  flowers.  Flowers  nearly  ftflile.  Seeds  oblong, 
firiated,  appearing  as  if  cut  off  at  the  tip.  A native  of 
Provence  and  Auftria.  ly.  B.  junceum,  Linn.  ^ La  Marck. 
“ Stem  eredf,  panicled.;  leaves  linear;  univerfal  involucre 
tliree-leaved  ; p.artial,  five-leaved.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  ftraight,  round,  hollow  within, 
branched  in  the  upper  part.  Umbels  [mail ; lateral  ones 
fimple,  of  one  or  two  flowers  ; terminating  ones  compound, 
of  two  or  three  fli  rt  rays.  Univerfal  involucre  of  two  or 
three  leaves,  awl-fhaped  and  unequal;  partial,  of  about  four 
linear  awl- Tnaped  leaves.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  18.  B.  nudum, 
Alton.  Kew.  “ Stem  branched,  without  leaves  ; root-leaves 
decompound,  plain,  gafhed  ; involucres  univerfal  and  partial 
lanceolate-oblong.”  i?oo/ perennial.  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1778,  by  Dr.  P.  Ruflel. 

* Shrubby. 

19.  B.  fruticofum,  Linn.  “ Leaves  lanceolate-obovate, 
very  entire,  feffile.”  Willd.  “ Rather  obtufe.”  La 
Marck.  An  ever-green  fhrub,  four  or  five  feet  high.  Stems 
ftraight,  branched,  bufhy  ; bark  of  the  trunk  greyifh,  of 
the  branches,  brown  or  purplii'h.  Leaves  alternate,  oval- 
oblong,  rather  obtufe,  with  a very  fmall  point,  coriaceous, 
fmooth,  of  a glaucous  colour.  Umbek  terminal.  A native 


of  the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  20.  B, 
arborefeens , Willd.  “ Leaves  oblong,  very  entire,  pe- 
tioled.”  Thunb.  Prod.  50.  It  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  having  petioled  leaves,  very  acutely,  not  bluntly,  pointed 
at  their  fummit ; and  umbels  only  half  as  large,  on  fhort 
peduncles.  21.  . toriaceum,  Martyn  and  Willd.  Ait.  Kew» 

I’Heret.  Stirp.  nov.  (arborefeens  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  2.  tab.  35  r. 
obliquum  Vahl.  Symb.  gibraltericum,  La  Marck  Encyc.  ) 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  attenuated  on  both  fides,  very  entire, 
feflile.  Willd.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  oblique.” 
Hort.  Kew.  Root  perennial.  Stems  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  upright,  fparingiy  branched,  round,  annulated  with 
the  fears  left  by  the  fallen  leaves.  Branches  alternate, 
upright,  marked  with  lines,  fiftulous.  Leaves  alternate, 
approximating,  long,  acuminate,  a little  coriaceous,  half 
embracing  the  ftera,  with  a fharp,  -refiexed  point,  and  one 
whitifh  nerve,  glaucous,  permanent,  five  inches  long  and 
near  an  inch  broad.  Umbels  of  about  fifteen  rays,  alternate  ^ 
on  a common  peduncle  terminating  each  branch,  with  a few 
leaves  on  its  lower  part,  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  not 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  branch  from  which  it  fprings. 
Univerfal  involucre  of  about  eight,  oblong,  acuminate, 
(lightly  convex,  reflexed  leaves  , partial,  five-leaved,  fmaller, 
ovate.  Seeds  oblong,  rounded  on  one  fide  with  five  wings, 
flat  on  the  other.  The  whole  plant  is  very  fragrant  when 
rubbed.  La  Marck  and  Martyn  from  I’Heretier.  A native 
of  Spain  near  Gibraltar ; found  by  Maffon,  and  introduced 
in  1784-  22.  B.  fruticefcetis,  Linn.  “ Leaves  linear; 

involucres  univerfal  and  partial.”  An  under  fhrub,  about  a 
foot  and  a half  high.  Stem  woody,  divided  into  feveral 
knotty,  twifted  ramifications,  with  flender,  herbaceous  twigs. 
Leaves  alternate,  linear,  glaucous.  Umbels  fmall,  of  from 
three  to  five  rays.  Univerfal  involucre  of  three,  fhort, 
pointed  leaves.  La  Marck.  A native  of  Spain.  23.  B. 
fpimfum,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  “ Old  branches  of  the  panicle 
naked,  thorny;  leaves  linear.”  perennial.  low, 

irregular,  with  divaricated  branches.  Leaves  acuminate, 
three-nerved.  Univerfal  umbel  terminal,  generally  of  three 
rays,  which  change  into  fpines  after  the  frudlification  is 
completed ; partial,  of  five  rays.  Involucres  of  very  fmall 
leaves,  equal  in  number  to  the  rays.  Linn.  jun.  and  La 
Marck.  A native  of  Spain.  24.  B.  Aijforme,  Linn. 
“ Spring  leaves  decompound,  flat,  gafhed  ; iummer  leaves 
filiform,  angular,  trilid.”  Stem  from  five  to  fix  feet  high, 
ftraight,  a little  twifted,  branched.  In  winter,  and  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  it  bears  two  forts  of  leaves ; the  firft 
fmall,  petioled,  compofed  of  three,  flat,  trifid,  gafhed 
leaflets  refembling  thofe  of  parfley  ; the  others  longer, 
flender,  filiform,  angular,  divided  half  way  down  into  three 
filiform  fegments,  the  middle  one  the  longeft,  and  each 
terminated  by  a very  fmall  point.  In  fummer  the  former 
kind  fall  off.  La  Marck.  Univerfal  involucre  of  many 
awl-fhaped,  fhrivelling  leaves,  connedted  at  the  bafe  ; partial, 
of  five  leaves.  Umbels  fome  fimple,  others  compound.  Linn. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  bupleurums  in  general  are 
cultivated  only  in  botanic  gardens.  The  feed  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain, 
for  they  are  injured  by  tranfplanting.  The  fruticofum, 
called  by  our  gardeners  fhrubby  Ethiopian  Hartwort,  will 
thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  earth,  and  flieltered  in  winter 
under  a hot-bed  frame  ; they  will  take  root  in  fpring,  fhould 
be  placed  in  a fhady  fituation  in  fummer,  and  will  not  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  till  the  autumn.  The  fruticefeens  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  but  is  not  fo  hardy.  The 
difforme  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  readily 
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take  root  if  planted  in  April,  in  pots  filled  with  lipfht  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot  bed.  They  (liould  after- 
wards be  enured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  be  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  pots,  placed  with  other  exotics  in  a (heltered 
fituation  till  autumn,  and  then  removed  into  the  green-houfe 
or  dry  ftove.  If  propagated  from  feeds,  they  Ihould  be 
fown  in  autumn,  fheltered  under  a frame  in  winter,  removed 
to  a very  gentle  hot  bed  in  ipring.  and  finally  treated  like 
thofe  railed  from  cuttings.  The  fpinofum,  nudum  and  cori- 
aceum  may  all  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  treated  as 
the  d'.fforme.  They  will  probably  bear  the  open  air  in  mild 
fi-afons,  but  are  not  yet  fufliciently  common  to  run  that 
hazard.  Martyn’s  Miller. 

Bufleurum  viilofum.  Lmn.  Sp.  PI.  and  Syft.  Nat. 
S^e  Her  MAS  Depauper  ata . 

BUPORTHMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  at 
the  extremity  of  the  peninlula  formed  by  the  Argolide,  S.E. 
of  Peloponnefus.  Upon  this  mountain  were  two  tem- 
ples, one  of  Ceres  and  Profcrpine,  and  another  of  Minerva. 
Paiifanias. 

BUPRASIUM,  a town  of  Achaia  at  a fmali  diftance 
north  of  the  river  Pencus  and  of  the  town  of  Elis,  which 
gave  name  to  a tniitful  country  in  which  it  was  fituated.  It 
did  not  exill  in  the  time  of  Strabo. — Alfo.  a river  of  Pelo- 
ponnefiis,  in  the  country  of  Elis.  Steph.  Byz. 

BUPRESTIS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  coleopterous 
infeiRs,  diftingu'lhed  in  a peculiar  manner  for  the  uncommon 
brilliancy  and  highly  metallic  fplerdour  of  their  colpiirs, 
which  emulate  the  fined  and  molt  beautifully  polifhed  metals. 
The  infedls  of  this  kind  have  the  antennas  ferrated,  and  as 
long  as  the  thorax  ; feelers  four,  which  are  alio  filiform, 
with  the  lad  joint  obtufe,  or  truncated;  head  partly  retraced 
within  the  thorax. 

Linnaeus,  Fabricius,  and  Gmelin  d<  feribe  the  following 
fpccies:  unidentata,  bicolor,  gigantea,  vittata,  fafliiofa,  punc- 
tatifiima,  berolinenfis,  corrufea,  decora,  lurida,  obfeura,  punc- 
tata, fafeiata,  rauca,  driata,  ritulaiis,  oftoguttata,  ignita,  li- 
neata,  ocellata,  aer'efa,  maculata,  macuiofa,  drifta,  dernicor- 
nis,  chryfis,  violacea,  aegypatica,  mariana,  fannofa,  fulminaiis, 
cyanipes,  modeda,  blanda,  aurata,  tripundfata,  elegans,  chry- 
fodigma,  dorfata,  imprefla,  ornata,  taeniata,  cayennenfis,  cy- 
lindrica,  fcabra,  trochilus,  decadigma,  rudica,  canaliculat^a, 
acuminata,  plebeja,  tranquebarica,  lugubris,  cariofa,  undata, 
audriaca,  fibirica,  fplendens,  fufea,  aurulenta,  teriebrionig, 
fafcicularis,  variolaris,  onopordi,  hirta,  rubi,  deaurata,  niti- 
dula,  laeta,  falicis,  cyanea,  difeoidea,  bimaculata,  quadriraa- 
culata,  riovem-maculata,  tridis,  aeaea,  cuprea,  nobilis,  barba- 
rica,  umbellatarum,  quadripundlata,  cruciata,  manci,  pyg* 
mtea,  minuta,  meditabunda,  viridis,  biguttata,  atra,  data, 
ruficollis,  fediva,  linearis,  granularis,  depreffa,  calcarata,  fuli- 
ginofa,  Imraorrhoidahs,  quercus,  hirfuta,  1 1 -maculata,  fex- 
maculata,  varicornis,  acuta,  naevia,  pidfa,  inaurata,  tatarica, 
virginica,  nana,  marginata,  nigra,  rofacea,  ungarica,  nebu- 
lofa,  bruttia,  dephanelli,  rugofa,  and  coccinea. 

A monographia  of  the  bupredis  tribe  is  expc  died  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Schreiber  of  Vienna,  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  contain  a greater  number  of  fpecies  than  thofe  enume- 
rated above.  Several  entirely  nev/  fpecies  are  alfo  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Donovan  in  his  recent  elucidation  of  the  entomolo- 
gical produdlions  of  New  Holland  ; the  mod  remarkable  of 
which  are  bupredis  grandis,  macularia,  limbata,  futuralis, 
guttata,  and  feveral  varieties  of  variabilis,  and  imperialis, 
the  lad  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Fabricius.  Syd. 
Eleuth. 

Some  writers  affirm  that  the  larvae  of  the  bupredes  live  in 
the  folid  wood,  or  in  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees;  but  this 
is  rather  uncertain,  fince  they  do  not  appear  to  be  exadlly 
Vox..  V, 
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known  in  that  date.  The  coijrdture  is,  however,  plaufib'e, 
the  perfea  infedts  being  almod  condantly  found  ypon  tn  rs. 
or  plants,  and  flowers.  Few  fpecies  of  this  beautiful  tn.  e 
of  infedlsare  found  in  Europe;  the  Urged  and  mod  brilliant 
of  thofe  hitherto  difeovered,  are  from  the  Brafils,  and  other 

hot  climates.  /o  „„ 

BUPRESTOIDES,  a fpecies  of  Attelauus  (bpon- 
dvlisL  the  colour  of  which  is  black  ; d.ell.^  nervous  ; thorax 
fomewhat  globular.  Gmel.  Fahr.  &c.  DTcnbed  as  A-v- 
prefis  ater  by  L'.nn.  Cerambyx  maxillofus,  &c.  Degeer. 

ScarabsEUS,  &c.  Frifch.  r \ i i 

Buprestoides,  a fpecies  of  Carabus,  of  a black  colour; 
antennx  and  feelers  b-rrugmous;  legs  p.ceous-  Inhabits  the 

fouth  of  Europe.  Gmel.  &c.  • u a 

BUOUOf,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  dic- 
partment^of  the  Straits  ot  Calais,  and  didndt  of  Ajr^ ; ^ 
miles  W.  of  Bapaume  N.  lat.  50°  12'.  E.  long.  2 /,o  . 

FarJIey,  in  Botany.  See  CauCALis. 

Bur  'Weed.  See  Spargakium 

BURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  V eloponne* 
fus,  feated  on  the  ridge  ol  a mountain,  wed  of  the  river 
Crathis.  It  fuffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in  the  year 
B.  C.  Paufanias  mentions  feveral  fine  datues  of  this 
c'ty  ; and  particularly  thofe  of  Ceres,  Venxts,  Bacchus,  and 
Lucina.  Venus  had  a temple,  in  which  was  placed  her  mar- 
ble datue,  made  by  Euclid,  an  Atheniati  dat.oaiy. 

Bura,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmallet:  Orkney  iflande, 
bttween  Pomona  and  Ronaldflia. 

BURACO  de  velta,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a hlh 
caught  on  the  fliores  of  the  Bitilils,  ar,d  more  ufually  known 
among  authors  by  its  Brafilia'u  name,  Gi/aibi  coara. 

BURAGRAG,  in  Ge9graphy.,  a river  on  the  c5ad  of 
Barbary,  which  rifes  in  tr.ouiit  /itlas,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean  at  the  town  of  Sall.ee.  .... 

BURAMOS,  an  idolatrous  people  of  Africa,  in  Nigritia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  rivf,r  St.  Domingo,  i heir  country 
extends  to  the  naouth  of  'the -Rio-Grande. 

BURANELLO,  ill  Zlw-/-c7//7-  SeeGALUPPi. 

BURATTI,  or  Bvrats,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
barbarofis  and  idolatrous  nation,  which  occupies  part  of  Si- 
beria. They  are  called  Braijhi  by  the  R'  fi'ians,  and  among 
tb''eaifelvcs  Barga  Buratt.  About  the  time  of  the  Mongo- 
lian monarchy,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  they  Item  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  wild  mountainous  region  or) e 
north  fide  of  the  Baikal,  which  they  diU  inhabit.  Ihe 
Ruffians  found  this  nation  in  Siberia,  when  they  conquered 
that  country  ; and  from  the  year  1644  they  have  peaceably 
fubmitted  to  the  Ruffian  fupremacy.  The  wliole  burat 
nation  is  at  prefent,  in  confequcnce  of  the  border  treatys 
under  the  dominion  of  Ruffia,  and  comprizes  numeroua 
heathenilh  people  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk,  where  it 
inhabits  the  region  from  the  YenifTey,  along  the  Mongole- 
Chinefe  borders,  on  the  Angara,  Tungnflea.  and  the  Upper 
Lena,  about  the  fouthern  Baikal,  on  the  Selenga,  the  Ar- 
goon,  and  its  rivers.  Sevc ral  years  ago  this  government  was 
computed  to  contain  32,000  tributary  Burats;  hut  their 
prefent  number  is  probably  four  times  as  large.^  Th.y  arc 
divided  into  a great  number  of  tribes,  called  “ Kolboudas, 
which  are  fubdivided  into  calls,  or  “ Aimaks,”  and  each 
Aimak  is  compofed  of  a certain  number  of  “ Chotton.s,”  or 
villages,  containing  10  or  20  families.  The  oldeft  of  the 
Chottons  governs  it,  and  fix  of  thefe  Chottons  are  fubjett  to 
a “ Schulcnga,”  or  judge,  chofen  from  among  their  chiefs, 
and  confirmed  in  his  office  bv  the  governor  of  the  province. 
Twenty-four  Schulengas  form  a tribe  or  Kolbonda,  which 
is  commanded  by  a common  chief,  fekaed  from  among  the 
families  of  their  ancient  princes.  It  is  his  province  to  watch 
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tiie  obfervance  of  the  laws,  to  decide  difputes,  to  diminifh  or 
augment  the  tribes,  and  to  affemble  and  command  the  pro- 
portion of  recruits,  which  are  furnifhed  by  the  nation  in 
time  of  war,  till  they  are  united  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  Catharine  II.  with  a view  of  annexing  d'gnity  to 
this  chief,  gave  orders  that  he  fltould  wear  a girdle  orna- 
mented with  filver,  on  which  is  infcribed  the  name  of  the 
call  he  commands  ; and  the  Bnratt  has  become  proud  of  this 
decoration,  though  it  is  merely  a mark  of  his  flavery.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  taken  in  178s,  this  nation  for.ms  6^ 
calls,  containing  33.000  bows  or  heads  of  families  > and  as 
, they  fpeak  the  Mongol  language,  profefs  the  religion  of  the 
Kalmuks,  lead  a limilar  kind  of  life,  and  manage  their  flocks 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Barfchkirians,  it  will  be  fufS- 
cient  to  refer  for  an  acc'aint  of  feveral  particulars  relating 
50  them  to  the  articles  Bashkirs,  Kalmuks,  and  Mon- 
gols- They  have,  however,  fomecultoms  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  They  are  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  can 
afford  to  purchafe;  and  the  price  of  a bride  is  paid  in  cattle 
of  differei.t  kinds.  A young  girl,  according  to  her  beauty 
and  character,  may,  among  the  rich,  receive  too  horfes,  20 
camels,  50  horned  cattle,  200  ftieep,  and  30  goats.  When 
the  cattle  are  delivered,  the  nuptials  are  celebrated.  For 
this  purpofe  they  eredl  a “ Jurte,”  of  felt,  entirely  new,  of 
a white  colour,  and  very  neat.  The  three  firll  days  are 
fpent  in  feafting,  fin.-ring,  and  dancing;  and  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  the  mufical  inllcurnent  is  a guitar  with  two  firings, 
refembling  that  which  the  Ruffians  call  “ Balalaika.”  At 
the  expiration  of  tbefe  three  days,  the  marriage  is  confum- 
mated.  When  a hufband  dies  and  leaves  feveral  wives,  ffie 
■who  has  borne  him  children,  cr  the  eidell  of  fuch  as  have 
had  children,  becomes  the  miiirefs  of  the  Jurte.  Thofe 
.■who  have  had  no  children,  return  to  their  relations  on  fine 
horfes,  and  carry  ivith  thers  the  clothes  and  prefents  which 
they  received  from  the  hulbaud.  If  i.hey  have  no  place  of 
retirement,  they  continue  in  the  Jurte,  fubordinate  to  the 
wife  mother,  and  are  entitled  to  the  tenth  of  the  cattle  left 
by  the  hufband.  The  Buratti  refemlile  the  IC.almuks  in  out- 
ward form,  with  fome  flight  variations.  Their  countenance 
is  fallow,  and  though  they  are  tall,  their  bodily  llra£lure  is 
feeble,  and  they  feldom  attain  to  an  advanced  age.  They 
formerly  luffered  much  from  the  fmall-pox,  hut  fincean  ino- 
culation hofpital  has  been  inftituted  at  Irkutflc,  the  mortality 
feems  to  have  been  much  diminifhed.  They  now  frequently 
inoculate  their  own  children.  They  are  much  fubjeft  to  the 
itch,  from  their  manner  of  living,  food,  and  clothing.  In 
chronical  difeafes  they  ufe  the  warm  baths  on  the  call  fide 
of  the  Baikal.  Their  phyficians  are  the  Schamanes,  who 
pretend  to  heal  them  more  by  facrifices,  incantations,  ^nd 
fpells,  than  by  natural  means.  They  fubfili  by  the  chace 
and  by  their  flocks.  A Burat  is  known  to  polfefs  a thou- 
fand  ffieep,  befides  horfes,  and  other  cattle.  Their  habita- 
tions are  hexagonal  cabins,  conllrufted  with  beams  laid  over 
one  another,  to  the  height  of  about  3 feet,  with  an  opening 
formed  at  the  top  by  flakes  for  the  difcharge  of  the  fmoke. 
The  Burats  are  a principal  branch  of  the  Kalmuks,  and  differ 
from  the  Tungufes  only  in  their  language,  which  is  Mongo- 
lian. Tooke’s  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i.  and  ii. 
Cbantreau’s  Travels  in  Ruffia,  vol.  ii,  Eng.  ed. 

BURAZ,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Degnizlu. 

BURBACH,  a town  of  Hungary,  celebrated  for  its 
wine  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Eifenfladt. 

BURBARUS,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  given  by  Paul 
Jovius,  and  fome  other  writers  on  fiflres,  to  the  common 
iiarp.  Cyprinus  carpio. 

BURBAS,  in  Cmmcrce,  a fmall  coin  at  Algiers,,  with 


the  arms  of  the  dey  llruck  on  both  Tides,  worth  half  a« 
afper. 

BURBER,  an  Egyptian  piece  of  money.  It  is  a thick 
piece  of  copper,  about  as  broad  as  a fixpence;  12  of  thefe 
make  a metline  there. 

BURBIDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  be- 
tween I’lida  and  Turoqua.  Anton.  Itin. 

BURBOT,  in  Ichthyology',  the  Engliffi  name  of  galas 
lota,  a fifli  com.mon  in  the  Trent,  and  fome  few  other  of  onr 
rivers.  It  is  alfo  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  eel- 
pout.  This  is  mujlda  jluviatiVic  of  two  or  three  old  Latin 
writers. 

BURCA,  among  the  Turks,  the  name  of  the  rich  cover- 
ing of  the  door  of  the  houfe  at  Mecca  ; it  is  ten  feet  long, 
and  five  wide;  and  there  are  feveral  figures  and  Arabic  let- 
ters on  it,  very  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  on  a ground  of 
red  and  green.  This  is  carried  about  in  their  folemn  pro- 
ceffions,  and  is  often  made  to  flop,  that  the  people  may 
touch  it. 

Burca,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mau- 
ritania Caefarienfis.  Ptolemy. 

BURCARDIA,  in  Botany,  (from  J.  H.  Burckhard, 
M.  D.  who  publilhed  Charac.  Plant.  1702),  a genus  formed 
by  Scopoii,  and  adopted  by  Schreber,  for  a plant  deferibrd 
by  Aublet  in  his  account  of  the  plants  of  Guiana,  and  call- 
ed by  him  Piriqueta,  which  has  been  referred  by  Willde- 
now  and  Bofc  to  the  genus  Turnera.  See  Turnera 
rugofa. 

BURCHANA,  or  Burchanis,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
an  ifland  placed  by  Pliny  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Cimbric  promontory.  Ic  was  reduced  by  Drufus,  who 
employed  for  this  purpofe  all  the  Roman  forces  in  thofe 
parts. 

BURCHARDIA,  in  Botany,  See  Callicarpa  Ame» 
ricana. 

BURCHAUSEN.  See  Burkhausen. 

BURCHEIM.  SeeBuRKEiM. 

BURCHIELLO,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet,  whole 
family  name  was  Domenico,  was  a native  of  Florence,  where 
he  exercifed  the  trade  of  a barber,  and  where  his  fhop  was 
the  ufual  rendezvous  of  the  men  of  letters  in  that  city.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1448.  His  poems,  which  were  a fingular 
kind  of  burlcfque,  abounded  with  ludicrous  expreffions,  old 
proverbs,  and  various  extravagancies,  often  unintelligible, 
and  frequently  low  and  indecent,  but  intermixed  with  flafhes 
of  wit  and  vivacity,  that  became  very  popular,  and  eftablilh- 
ed  a kind  of  llyle,  called  the  “ Burchellicfque,”  which  had 
feveral  imitators.  The  pieces  of  this  poet  are  chiefly  fonnets, 
of  which  the  firll  edition  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1475  » 
another  edition,  with  a comment,  no  lefs  hard  to  be  under- 
flood  than  the  original,  was  given  at  Venice  in  1553.  The 
Junti  at  Florence  publilhed  all  his  poe.ms  in  1J52  and  1568. 
Whatever  amufement  performances  of  this  kind  might  afford 
in  a rude  age,  and  in  the  infancy  of  poetry,  they  have  funk 
into  obfcuricy  by  the  prevalence  of  good  tafte  and  decorum. 
Mr.  Rofcoe,  in  his  “ Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,”  informs 
us,  that  a fatire  of  Burchiello  in  ter%a  rima,  after  the  manner 
of  Dante,  exills  in  MS.  in  the  hbraty  of  the  duke  of 
Tufeany. 

BURCKERSDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  New- 
fladt;  2 miles  N.W.  ofWeyda. 

BURCUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  built  the  city  of  Cucunda, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

BURDA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs 
into  the  Godavery,  60  miles  E.  of  Neermul. 

5 Bvrda> 


Burra,  in  forr.e  Middle  ^ge  IVrlters,  denotes  a garment 
made  of  nifhes. 

BURDACK,  an  Egyptian  veiTel,  which  (heep  ufnally 
drink  out  of  at  Cairo.  T'hey  are  made  of  a peculiar  fort  of 
earth,  which  is  fuppofed  to  cool  the  water,  and  are  always  f?t 
out  to  the  north,  to  keep  the  cooler,  and  covered  wdth  a 
drainer,  to  prevent  any  thing  failing  into  the  water;  they 
are  of  fo  porf'U.'i.a  flriidture.,  tlj^Lt-  the  water  put  into  them 
will  get  through  them  in  a-fAvdays. 

BURDAH,  in  Gngraphy,  a town  of  Africa,  near  the 
river  Gambia,'  in  the  kingdom  of  Tomani. 

BURDALO,  a river  5f  Spain,  in  Eifremadura  de  Leon, 
which  riles  in  the  vicinity  of  Truxillo,  and  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  Guadiana. 

BURDEG  AI-A,  or  Burdigala,  m Ancient  Geography, 
tiovj  :jBourdeaux,  a trading  port  town  of  Gaul,  in  the  fecond 
Aquitaniaf'tlte  capital  of  the  Bitunges  Vivifei,  feated  on  the 
Garun\tia.  ~ ^rkho  is  the  moll:  ancient  author  who  mentions 
it,  and  by  his  deferiptipn  he  intimates,  that  the  fea  water 
forced  a marfli  in  itSf^iciuit)^*  The  poet  Aufoniiis  leads 
’us'to  conclude,  tha^t  the  Druids  had  a fchool  in  this  city  ; it 
. W’asuhe  place  of  his  nativity,  and  he  had  been  a profeffor  in 
its  fchool.  '"dde  has  given  a poetical  defeription  of  this  city. 
See  Bourdeaux. 

BURDEN,  properly  fignifies  a heavy  weight  or  load. 

P,.ingelberg  recommends  the  bearing  burdens  as  the  bell 
fort  of  exercife  ; efpecially  to  ftrengthen  men  of  lludy.  To 
this  end,  he  had  a gown  lined  with  plates  of  lead,  which  he 
could  juft  lift  with  both  his  hands.  This  load  he  bore  fix  or 
feven  days  together,  either  increafing  or  diminifhing  it  as  he 
found  occalion  ; by  which  means  he  could  both  w'rite  and 
exercife  at  the  fame  time. 

Burden  alfo  denotes  a fixed  quantity  of  certain  commodi- 
ties. A burden  of  gad.fteel,  is  two  fcore,  or  120  pounds. 

Burden,  or  Burthen,  the  weight  of  a fhip  when  not 
overloaded  to  go  to  fea,  and  is  ufually  expreffed  in  tons,  and 
fometimes  in  /a^s.  The  common  method  employed  by 
fliip-builders  to  find  the  tonnage  of  a fhip,  is  to  multiply 
the  length  of  the  keel  by  the  extreme  breadth,  and  the 
prodiitR  by  half  the  extreme  breadth  ; then,  this  laft  being 
divided  by  94,  the  quotient  is  the  burden  in  tons.  If  the 
flrip  is  afloat,  and  the  tonnage  required,  the  length  of  the 
keel  cannot  be  afeertained  ; in  this  cafe,  therefore,  fhip- 
builders  ufe  the  following  rule.  From  the  extreme  length 
fubtraft  three-fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth,  the  remainder 
is  the  affumed  length  of  the  keel.  Now  the  length  of  the 
keel  thus  found  being  multiplied  by  the  extreme  breadth, 
and  that  produft  by  half  the  breadth,  which  laft  produft 
being  divided  by  94,  will  give  the  tonnage  for  merchants’ 
(hips  ; but  for  fhips  of  war  the  divifor  is  100. 

Accoiding  to  an  aft  as  fettled  by  the  14  Geo.  III. 
chap.  Ixxiv.  the  burden  or  tonnage  of  a fhip  is  to  be  found 
as  follows.  Meafure  the  length  from  the  after  part  of  the 
main  ftern-poft  along  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  to  a line  per- 
pendicular thceto,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  main  flem 
under  the  bowfprit ; from  which  fubtraft  three-fifths  of  the 
extreme  breadth,  txclufive  of  any  doubling,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  efleemed  the  length  of  the  keel  for  afeertain- 
ing  the  tonnage  ; which,  being  multiplied  by  the  breadth 
and  half-breadth,  and  divided  by  94,  as  formerly,  will  give 
the  tonnage.  When  it  becomes  neceffary  to  afeertain  the 
burden  of  a fhip  which  is  afloat,  the  following  method  is  to 
be  obferved.  Meafure  the  neareft;  diltance,  at  the  load 
water  mark,  between  the  after  part  of  the  ftern-poft,  and  a 
plumb-line  fufpended  from  the  ftern  ; which,  dedufted  from 
the  length  meafured  from  the  point  on  the  ftern  where  the 
plumb-line  was  fufpended  to  a point  perpendicularly  above  the 
load  water  mark  at  the  fore  part  of  the  ftern,  th?  remainder 


is  the  extreme  length  of  the  fhi^  : from  which  fubtraft 
three- fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth  meafured-  from  outlide 
to  outfide  of  the  plank,  exclufive  of  doubling  or  fhea'hing, 
and  alfo  one-fourth  of  the  drpth  of  the  load  water  line  abaft, 
and  the  remainder  wiil  be  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  ; 
v.’hich,  being  muitipiieri  by  the  breadth,  a"d  by  the  half- 
breadth,  and  the  prodnft  divided  by  94,  will  give  tiie  bur- 
then in  tons. 

In  Dr.  Mackay’s  treatife  on  “ Navigation,”  a rule,  adapt- 
ed to  logarithm.'-,  is  given  to  find  the  tonnage  of  a fhip  ; and 
in  lus  treatife  en  “ the  defeription  and  ufe  of  tlie  Aiding  rule,” 
!S  contained  the  method  of  afcei  taiiiing  the  tonnage  by  that 
mcar-g. 

From  the  flighteft  refl-.ft'on  it  will  be  evident  the  above- 
mentioned  rules,  although  far.ftioned  by  pratlice  and  by  the 
legiflatiire,  cannot  give  the  true  burthen  of  a fl-.ip.  Neither 
is  the  depth  taken  into  the  account  ; and  a-though  the 
length,  extreme  breadth  and  depth  are  taken  into  confidera- 
tion,  yet  the  form  of  the  bottom,  and  the  dimenfiens  of  the 
fhip  at  various  other  parts  are  ueglefted  ; and  hence,  full 
built,  deep  fhips  will  carry  confidtrably  more  than  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  ; and  fiiarp  low  built  fliips  will  be  greatly- 
over-rated.  Since,  therefore,  the  fcveral  duties  on  (hipping 
increafe  with  the  tonnage,  fhips  are  generally  made  d- eper 
than  their  other  dimenfions  rrqui  e,  which  has  the  tendency 
of  making  them  crank.  For  a more  accurate  method  of 
afeertaining  the  burthen  of  a fhip,  fee  the  article  Ton. 

Burden, Jhipsof,  denote  thofe  of  a larger  and  heavier  fort, 
carrying  500  ior;s,  or  upwards. 

Burden,  or  Burthen,  from  Bourdon,  Fr.  a drone. 
Hence,  in  Muftc,  a bale  of  only  one  note,  a pedale,  and  the 
drone  of  a bagpipe,  is  called  a drone-hafe.  And  hence,  that 
part  of  a fong  wliich  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  verfe  or 
Itanza,  is  called  the  burden  of  the  Jong, 

“ At  every  clofe  fhe  made,  th’  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  long.” 

Drydeih 

Pope  writes  burthen  : 

“ Sacred  to  ridicule,  his  whole  life  long, 

And  the  fad  burthen  of  fome  merry  fong.” 

Burden  alfo  denotes  the  pipe,  or  firing  by  which  fuch  a 
found  is  given. 

Matth.  Paris  will  have  the  name  burden  to  have  been  01 1- 
ginally  given  this  pipe,  on  account  of  its  refcmblance  to 
a pilgrim’s  ftaff,  anciently  called  alfo  burdo, 

BURDO,  in  Phyfwlogy,  a mongrel  beaft  of  burden,  pro- 
duced by  a horfe  and  fhe-afs,  by  which  it  is  diftinguiihcd 
from  the  mule,  which  is  that  produced  of  a male  afs  by  a 
mare. 

Burdo,  or  Burdon,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a 
pilgrim’s  long  ftaff,  as  doing  the  ofiice  on  that  occalion  of  a 
mule,  or  other  veiiicle. 

BURDOA,  or  Eurdova,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Hifpania,  in  Lufitania.  Ptolemy. 

BURDOCK,  in  Botany.  See  Arctium  Lappa,  and 
Xanthium  Strumarium. 

BURDONARII,  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  pil- 
grims, or  thofe  who  went  out  of  devotion  to  the  holy  land. 

The  word  is  formed  from  Burdo,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  ftaff  wherewith  they  travelled. 

BURDUGNO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the  Morea, 
feated  on  the  Vafilipotamo,  between  the  mouth  of  this  river 
and  the  town  of  Mififtra. 

BURDWAN,  or  Burwah,  a town  of  Flindooflan,  in 
the  countrv  of  Bengal ; 50  miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  N. 
lat.  23°  10'.  E.  long.  84°  30k 

BURE,  William-Francis  de,  in  Biography,  2 book- 
feller  cf  P^riS;  eminently  fkilled  in  bibliography,  publiftred 
3 Y 2 a {land- 
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a ftandard  work  on  this  fubjeft,  entitled,  Bibliographie 
Indruftlvto,  o'l  Traite  des  Livres  Rares  et  Smgulieres,” 
Paris,  1/6^,  &c.  7 vols.  8vo.  He  alfo  publifhed  a “ Cata- 
lofrue  of  the. Library  of  M.  de  la  Valiere.”  1767,  2 vole.  8vo.; 
and  “ Mufenm  Typographicum,”  1775,  i2mo.  His  ac- 
counts of  different  editions  are  very  exatt.  He  died  in 
July  1782,  refpedled  for  integrity  as  vfell  as  flcill  in  his  pro- 
felTIrn.  Noiiv.  Hill. 

BURE  BA,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Cartile,  which  was  formerly  a part  of  Navarre  : its  principal 
town  is  Birviefca, 

BUREDGIAT,  El,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  Nile,  10  miles  W.  of  Mtnuf. 

BUREIL,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Caramania  : 10  miles  S.  of  Yurcup. 

BURELLE',  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed  by  the  French 
herald.s  for  emblazoning  barry ; the  fame  as  the  Englilhicall 
barrulet. 

Burelle,  or  Civitale  Borelle,  in  Geography,  a 'fmall 
cpifcopal  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra, 
on  the  call  fide  of  the  river  Sangro.  N.  lat.  41'^  56'. 
E-  long.  1 5°  5'. 

BUREN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Paderborn,  Rated  on  the  Alme  ; 13 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Paderborn.  N.  lat.  51°  35'.  E.  long. 
8'^  25'. 

Buren,  a town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  duchy  of 
Gueldres,  and  capital  of  a fine  corn  country,  belonging,  before 
the  late  revolution,  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  to  which  it 
defcended  in  1551,  by  the  marriage  of  prince  William  I. 
with  Anne  heircfs  to  Maximilian  count  of  Egmond ; 3; 
leagues  N.  of  Bois-le-Duc,  and  6 S.  E.  of  Utrecht.  With- 
out the  town  is  a good  caftle,  walled  and  furrounded  by  a 
double  moat.  N.  lat.  52°.  E long.  5°  2.2'. 

Buren,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  that  diftrift  of  the 
canton  of  Berne,  called  the  Upper  Argow,  feated  on  the  eaft 
•fide  of  the  Aar,  over  which  it  has  a bridge  ; 9 miles  S.  W. 
of  Soleure.  N.  lat.  47*  E.  long.  7°  ii'. 

BURETRAS,  the  name  of  a village  of  Sweden,  in  Weft 
Bothnia. 

BURETTE,  Pierre-Jean,  in  Biography,  born  at  Paris 
in  1665,  was  the  fon  of  a furgeon,  who,  not  being  very  prof- 
perous  in  his  praflice,  had  recourfe  for  his  fupport  to  mufi;, 
which  he  had  learned  of  his  mother,  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  harp  and  harpfichard.  He  firft  performed,  profef- 
fionally,  at  Lyons,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  played 
on  the  harp  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  his 
performance. 

His  fon,  Peter  John,  was  fo  fickly  a'-cl  feeble  during  in- 
fancy, that  he  paffcd  almoft  his  whole  youth  in  amufing  him- 
felf  on  the  fpinet,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  mufic  ;.  but  he  had  fo 
ftrong  a pallion  for  this  inllrument  that  he  had  fcarccly  ar- 
rived at  his  ninth  year  when  he  was  heard  at  court,  accom- 
panied by  his  father  on  the  harp.  Two  years  after,  the 
king  heard  him  again,  when  he  performed  a duet  with  his 
father  on  the  harp  ; and  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  affifted 
him  in  giving  Itffons  to  his  fcholars. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  learned  academician, 
Burette,  who  had  written  fo  copioufly  on  the  fubjedl  of 
ancient  mufic,  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  modern  ; 
which  muft  have  rendered  his  opinions  more  valid,  and  given 
weight  to  his  reafoning  on  mufical  fubjedts  in  general,  which 
a mere  man  of  letters  feldom  obtains.  His  tafte  for  mufic, 
however,  did  not  extinguifti  his  paffion  for  other  fciences. 
He  taught  himfelf  Latin  and  Greek  with  little  affiftance 
from  others  ; and  the  ftudy  of  thefe  languages  inclined  him 
to  medical  inquiries.  At  eighteen  years  old  he  attended  for 
the  firft  tioae  the  public  fchools,  went  through  a courfe  of 


philofophy,  and  took  leffons  in  the  fchools  of  medicine. 
And  even  during  this  time  he  learned  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, Italian,  Spanilh,  German,  and  Eiiglilh,  fufficiently  to 
underftand  them  in  books. 

He  was  at  length  admitted  of  the  faculty  at  Paris,  and 
pradlifed  with  reputation  during  thirty-three  yearp,  having 
for  his  difciples  almoft  all  his  brethren  who  have  fince  en- 
joyed the  lugheft  reputation  in  that  capital. 

In  1705,  he  was  received  into  the  Academic  de  Belles 
Lettre's ; and  in  1706,  he  had  a confiderable  lhare  in  the 
publication  of  the  “ Journal  des  S9avans,”  at  which  he 
laboured  more  than  thirty  years.  In  1718,  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Bibiiotheque  du  Roi. 

■“  The  public  are  obliged  to  the  abbe  Fraguier  for  the- 
• learned  difi'ertation  which  M.  Burette  produced  on  the 
mufic  of  the  ancients.  This  learned  abbe,  fuppofing  that 
the  Greeks  applied  the  fame  fenfe  to  the  word  harmony,  as  is 
given  to  it  by  the  moderns,  and  that,  confiquently  tiicy  knew 
counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  parts,  Burette  proved  that  he 
was  miftaken,  and  that  the  ancients  meant  no  more  by  the 
term  harmony,  than  we  do  by  proportion.  He  demonftrated, 
that  the  Greeks  praftifed  no  other  finiultaneoua  confonances 
than  unifons  and  oHaves. 

This  learned  and  indefatigable  inquirer  after  the  mufic  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  was  feized,  in  1745,  with  a paralytic 
affeftion,  and  after  languilhing  during  tnc  whoie  yt^r  1746, 
he  died  in  1747,  at  82.  His  library,  coiififting  of  15,000 
volumes,  was  compofed  of  the  moft  curious  and  well-chofen 
books  that  could  be  procured  in  alManguages. 

He  has  fupplied  the  memoires  of  the  Acad,  des  inferip.  et 
Belles  Lettres  with  differtations  on  the  dancing  of  the  an- 
cients, on  play  or  gaming  on  fingle  combat,  and  on  horfe- 
racing.  He  enriched  thefe  memoirs  with  a tranflation  of 
Plutarch’s  treatife  on  mufic,  with  notes  and  remarks,  which., 
are  difperfed  through  many  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  that 
learned  fociety.  And  this  writer  muft  be  allowed,  on  every 
fubjt£ft  concerning  ancient  mufic,  the  merit  of  great  dili» 
gence  and  learning  ; but  he  does  not  feem  always  to  have- 
been  poffeffcd  of  an  equal  fhare  of  fagacity,  or  with  courage 
fufficient  to  confefs  himfelf  unable  to  explain  inexplicable 
paffages  in  his  author.  He  never  fees  a difficulty  ; he  ex- 
plains all.  Hence,  amidft  great  erudition,  and  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  there  area  thoufand  unintelligible  explanations 
in  his  notes  upon  Plutarch.  “ En  ecrivant,”  faid  Fontenelle,, 
“ j’ai  toujours  tache  de  m’entendre.” — An  admirable  rule  1. 
which  every  writer  ought  to  adopt. 

Thus  much  is  faii,  not  with  a view  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  M.  Burette,  to  whom  almoft  all  late  writers  on  mufic. 
have  had  great  obligations,  and  whofe  labours  have  been  of 
fingular  fervice  to  ourfelves,  among  the  reft  ; but  to  fhew  hov/ 
few  authors  are  to  be  always  followed  implicitly,  or  read 
without  precaution..  But  though  we  have  frequently  dif- 
fered from  him,  we  have  adopted  this  opinion  when  we  thought 
it  well  founded ; and  there  has  been  no  fubfequent  writer 
on  ancient  mufic,  who  has  not  frequently  availed  himfelf  of 
his  labours. 

BURFORD,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of  Oxford- 
fhire,  in  England,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  writers  to  be  one  of 
the  oldeft  towns  of  the  Mercian  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable 
in  the  page  of  hiftory,  and  in  the  annals  of  fporting.  Near 
this  town  was  the  feene  of  that  decifive  engagement  between 
the  Weft  Saxons  and  Mercians,  which  liberated  the  , former 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  latter.  In  the  year  752,  a pitched 
battle  was  fought  here  between  Cuthred,  king  of  Weffex, 
and  Etheibald,  king  of  Mercia,  “ two  princes  of  high  fpint 
and  ambitious  fchemes.”  The  conflift  was  violent,  and 
the  latter  monarch  was  compelled  to  fly  for  fafety  ; yet,  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  the  banner  of  Mercia,  a golden  dragon, 
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was  feized  and  torn  by  Edeibun.  The  fcene  of  this  conflict 
is  dill  pointed  out  by  the  name  of  a field  a little  weft  ward  of 
the  town  called  Battle-edge  ; and  the  memory  of  the  event 
is  preferved  by  an  aan\ial  proceffion  on  the  eve  of  Midfum- 
merday.  At  the  conclufton  of  the  feventh  century,  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  fynod  was  held  here  to  determine  the  time  when 
Eafterlhauld  he  held.  Ttw'as  then  decreed  that  Aldhelm,  ab- 
bot of  Mairr.fbury,  flaoiild  announce  to  the  Britifh  church  a 
ftated  and  prop  r period  for  the  celebration  of  this  feftival  in 
future.  -The  horfe  races  of  Burford  are  frequent,  and  much 
frequented  by  the  ftudents  f om  Oxford,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing  gentry,  &c.  Here  are  manufactories  for  duffels  and  for 
rugs.  The  town  !s  feated  in  a low,  narrow  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Windrufh.  The  high  grounds  are  moftly 
appropriated  to  corn,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  markets 
at  this  place  and  at  Whitney  are  abundantly  fupplied  with 
that  neceffary  article.  The  church  is  a fpaciousand  iiitertft- 
ing  pile  ot  bu’lding  ; difplaymg  fome  curious  fpecirnens  of 
ancient  ecclefiaftical  architefture.  Its  w’eftern  door  is  formed 
vdth  a femicircular  arch,  ornamented  with  birds’  heads,  &c. 
and  the  f nth  porch  difplays  a highly  decorated  exterior. 
Near  this  town  is  an  ancient  manor-houfe,  which  was  a reli- 
gious foundation  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Keynlham  in 
Somerfetfhire.  This  belongs  to  John  Leuthal,  efq,  a de- 
feendant  from  the  famous  Ipeaker  to  the  long  parliament. 
Burford  had  a charter  from  Henry  TI.  and  is  governed  by 
two  bailiff's,  burgeffes,  &c.  It  is  diflant  72  miles  N.  W. 
from  London,  contains  304  houfes,  and  1516  inhabitants. 
Here  are  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  annual  fairs,  Plott’s 
Hiftory  of  Oxlordfhire.  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  iv.  qto. 

Burford  Saddle.  See  Saddle. 

BURG.  See  Borg. 

Burg,  a bailiwick  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Reufs  ; 4 miles  S.  W.  of 
Schleitz — ^Alfo,  a town  in  the  circle  of  I.,ower  Saxony,  and 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  feated  on  the  Ihle,  in  which  are 
woollen  manufaftures  ; 14  miles  N.  E.  of  Magdeburg. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in  the  county  of 
Zutphen,  feated  on  the  Old  IfLl,  between  Anholt  and 
Ueutikem.  N.  laf.  52°.  E.  long.  6°  12'. 

Burg,  or  Bourg,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg,  feated  on  the  Wippe  ; 6 
miles  S.  of  Solingen, 

'i)\JKG-Bernbeim,  Mark,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
'cle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Culmbach  ; 14  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Anfpach. 

Burg  a towm  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Ba- 

varia, and  principality  of  Neuburg,  on  the  Nab  ; 15  milts 
N.  of  Ratifbon. 

■ Burg  Scheidungen,  an  ancient  fortified  town,  but  now  a 
church-village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Thuringia  ; 3 
miles  S.  E.  of  Ncbra. 

'S)VS.G  Schwalbach,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Naffau-Saaibruck,  and  in 
a prefediurate  of  the  fame  name. 

Burg-«/>5«  the  funds,  a place  lying  at  a fmall  dilhnee 
weft  of  Canifle,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  remark- 
able for  the  monument  eridxed  there  in  honour  of  Edward  I. 
who  died  there  in  1307,  on  his  return  from  a fuccefiful  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Scots. 

BURGAGE,  in  Aaw,  a tenure  proper  to  boroughs  and 
towns,  whereby  the  inhabitants  hold  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  the  king,  or  other  lord,  at  a certain  yearly  rate. 

This  tenure  is  deferibed  by  Glanvil  (1.  vii.  c.  3.  ),and  is 
exprefsly  faid  by  Littleton  {§  162.)  to  be  but  tenure  in 
focage.  It  is  indeed  only  a kind  of  town  focage ; as  com- 
mon focage,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  ufually  of 


a rural  nature.  A borough  (fie  Borough)  is  ufually  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  other  towns  by  the  right  of  fending  members 
to  parliament ; and  where  the  right  ot  eledlion  is  by  burgage 
tenure,  that  alone  is  a proof  cf  the  antiquity  of  the  borough. 
Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage  tenure,  is  where 
houfes,  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  feite  of  houfes,  in 
an  ancient  borough,  are  held  by  f me  lord  in  common  foc- 
age, by  a certain  ftablifhed  rent.  I he  free  focage  in  w'hich 
theL  tenements  are  held,  feerns  to  be  plainly  a remnant  of 
Saxon  liberty  ; and  this  may  account  for  t‘  e great  variety 
of  cuftoms,  affecting  many  of  tlufe  tenements  fo  held  in 
ancient  burgage;  the  principal  and  moll  remaikable  of 
which  is  that  called  Hokovch  B/iglfh  ■,  which  tee.  There 
are  alio  other  fpecial  ci.ft  jms  in  diflcrent  burgage  tenures 
as  in  lome,  that  the  wife  fhall  be  endowed  of  all  her  huf- 
band’s  tenements  (Litt.  § 166.),  and  not  of  the  third  part 
only,  as  at  the  common  law  j and  in  others,  that  a man  might 
difpofe  of  his  tenements  by  will  (L’tt.  § 167.),  which 
in  general  was  not  permitted  alter  the  conquett,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  ; though  in  the  Saxon  times  it  was 
allowable.  A pregnant  proof,  fays  judge  Blackllone  (Com. 
vol.ii.  p.  84.),  that  thefe  liberties  of  focage  tenure  were 
fragments  of  Saxon  liberty. 

Burgage  isfometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  rent,  or  quit- 
rent  paid  to  the  chief  lord  for  the  houfes  and  tenements  in  a 
town  or  burongh. 

Burgage  free,  Burgaglum  liberum,  denotes  a tenure, 
whereby  the  tenants  after  having  paid  their  rent  to  the  fu- 
perior  lord,  were  exempted  from  the  fervice. 

BURGANET,  in  Jnmury,  a fteel-cap  formerly  worn 
by  foldiers  in  battle.  It  has  alio  been  ufed  in  armorial  bear- 
ings. 

BURGAS,  \n  Geography.  See  Bergase. 

BURGAU,  a town  and  caftle  in  the  margraviate  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Auftrian  Swabia,  feated  on  the  river  Mindel ; 
5 le.  gutsN.  ofAugfburg. 

Burgau,  a cotiliderable  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Eifenach  ; 3 miles  S.of 
lena, 

Burgau,  m Natural  Hflory,  the  name  of  a large  fpecies- 
ofTop-ftiell  or  Trochu?.  It  is  very  beautifully  lined  with 
a coat,  of  the  nature  of  the  mother  of  pearl  ; and  the  artifi- 
cers take  this  out,  to  ufe  under  the  name  of  mother  of  pearl, 
though  fome  call  it  after  the  name  of  the  Ihell  they 
take  it  from,  burgaudine.  Some  other  ftiells,  however,  ap- 
pear pearly,  when  diverted  of  their  external  covering. 
Among  the  modern  French,  Burgau  is  a trivial  name  for  ic- 
veral  different  kinds  of  (hells  of  the  Turbo  genus. 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French  arti- 
ficers to  what  we  call  mother  of  pearl.  In  their  works, 
they  do  not  tile  the  common  nacre  fliell  for  this,  but  the 
lining  of  the  American  bergau . Hence  fome  call  the  mother 
of  pearl  burgaudine,  and  others  the  burgaudine  mother  of 
pearl. 

BURGDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  SwifTerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  chief  place  of  a bailiwii  k,  feated 
on  the  river  Emme  ; about  a league  from  the  town  are  ful- 
phureous  fountains  and  baths,  which  are  faid  to  be  beneficial ■ 
in  pa  aly  tic  and  nervous  compla  nts  ; 8 m.lcs  N.  E.  ol  Berne 
and  12  S.S.E.of  Soleure.  N.  lat.  47°  2'.  E.  long.  7° 
29'. 

Burgdorf,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Luneburg  Zell,  feated  on  the 
Aue : it  is  walled  and  moated,  and  has  a caftle ; 14  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Hanover,  and  9 S.  of  Zell. 

BURGE-LES-BAINS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment oLthe  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
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'din riel  of  Moullns.  The  town  contains  2,54.i>  and  the 
canton  i o,  104  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  342^  kilio- 
nietres,  and  ten  communes. 

BURGE-MASTER  of  Greenland,  in  Ormthohgw  See 
Procellaria  Glacialis,  The  fame  name  is  priven  by 
Rav  to  the  wajrei  gull,  larus  rutvius ; it  is  alfo  called  Burgo- 
rnafttr,  and  Burgermeiiler.  In  Martin’^-’  Spitzb.  L.arus 
flaunts  the  crlaucous  gnll,  is  termed  F ngermeifler. 

BURGE  IN.  in  Geography,  a tonn  of  Egypt,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Nile  ; 17  miles  N.  of  Achmounain. 

BURGEE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  margraviate  of  Meifien,  feated  on  the  Sala  ; 
6 mdes  S.  E.  of  Dornbnrg. 

Burgel,  B'trgel,  rr  Marl  Burgel,  a very  ancient  town  of 
Germany,  in  th  circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of 
Culmbach,  feated  on  a high  mountain  near  the  river;  13 
milts  N.  N. 'W.  of  Anfpach. 

BURGEO,  a fm.all  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  New- 
foundland; 22  leagues  NAV.  of  Miquelon.  N.  lat.  47°2U. 
W.  long.  i;7°  31'. 

BEIRGEON,  in  Botany,  as  the  term  is  ufed  by  Englifli 
gardeners,  is  only  another  name  for  a gtm  or  bud.  The 
French  botanifts  diftinguifli  three  ftages  of  its  growtli,  by 
three  d'fferent  names.  At  Its  firft;  appearance  in  fpring  it  is 
• an  eye.  ceil ; about  the  folftice  it  becomes  a bud,  bouton,  which 
continues  to  inerrafe  during  the  autumn;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing fpring  i-  a burgeon,  bourgeon. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a borough  or  a walled 
town,  or  one  who  pofTtfTes  a tenement  therein.  In  other 
countrivS,  burgefs  and  citizen  are  confounded  together ; but 
■with  us  they  are  diftinguifhtd.  Stat.  5 R.  II.  c.  4.  See 
Borough,  The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  magiftrates  of 
corporate  towns. 

Anciently,  burgeffes  were  held  in  great  contempt,  being 
reputed  fervile,  bafe,  and  unfit  for  war  ; fo  that  the  gentry 
were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  families,  or  fight  with 
them  ; but,  in  lieu  thereof,  vrere  to  appoint  champions.  A 
burgefs’s  fon  was  reputed  of  age  when  he  could  diftindUy 
count  money,  meafure  cloth,  &c.  Spelm.  GlolT.  Glanvil. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  9, 

Burgess,  Bing’s,  Burgenfis  regis,  was  he  who  though  re- 
ading in  another’s  jurifdiCfion,  was  exempt  therefrom,  and 
only  fubjeft  to  the  junfdidfion  of  the  king,  unlefs  the  lord 
alfo  enjoyed  royal  jurifdidfion. 

In  Itatute  5 Rich.  II.  c.  4.  w'hcre  the  feveral  clalfes  of 
perfons  in  the  commonwealth  are  enumerated,  we  meet  with 
count,  baron,  banneret,  chivaleer  eJe  countee,  citizein  cle  citie, 
and  burgefs  de  bourg. 

Burgess  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  reprefentative  of 
..a borough  town  in  parliament.  See  Borough. 

Burgeffes  areFuppoftd  to  reprefent  the  mercantile  part  or 
trading  intertft:  of  the  nation.  They  were  formerly  allowed 
by  a rate  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  two  fltillings 
a day  as  wages.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  mem- 
bers for  boroughs  bear  above  a quadruple  proportion  to  tbofe 
for  counties.  The  Univerfities  were,  in  general,  not  em- 
powered to  fend  burgeffes  to  parliament : though  once,  in 
28  Edw.  1.  when  a parliament  was  fummoned  to  confiderof 
the  king’s  right  to  Scotland,  writs  were  iffued,  requiring 
tlie  Univerfity  of  Oxford  to  fend  up  four  or  five,  and  that 
of  Cambridge  two  or  three  of  their  moft  difereet  and  learned 
lawyers  for  that  purpofe.  But  king  James  I,  indulged  them 
with  the  permanent  privilege  of  fending  conftantly  two  of 
their  own  body,  to  ferve  for  thofe  ftudents,  who,  though 
ufeful  members  of  the  community  were  neither  concerned  in 
the  landed  nor  the  trading  intereft  ; and  to  proteA  in  thelegi- 
Bature  the  rights  of  the  republic  of  letters.  The  right  of 


eleAIon  of  burgeffes  depends  on  feveral  local  charters  and 
cuftoms,  which  have  occafioned  infinite  difputes  ; though, 
by  2 Geo.  II.  c.  24  the  right,  for  the  future,  fiiall  be  al- 
lowed according  to  the  laft  determination  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  concerning  it  ; and  by  3 Geo.  III.  c.  ij.  no  frte- 
man,  except  fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervitude,  or  marriage, 
(hall  be  entitled  to  vote,  unlefs  he  hath  been  admitted  to  his 
freedom  twelve  calendar  months  before.  No  perfon  is  eligi- 
ble as  a burgefs,  who  hath  not  a clear  eftate  of 300I.  a year. 
Stat.  9 Ann.  c.  7.  See  Parliament. 

BC^RG-Gemunde,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Upper 
Heffe  ; 14  miles  S.  E.  of  Marburg. 

BURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary  gover- 
nor of  a caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Germany. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  bourg,  town,  graf,  or 
grave,  count. 

The  burggraves  v?ere  originally  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  cnjlellnns,  or  comites  cajlellani  j but  their  dignity 
was  confiderably  advanced  under  Rudolph  of  Hapfburg  ; 
before  this  time  they  were  ranked  only  as  counts,  and  below 
the  princes,  but  under  him  began  to  be  efteemed  on  a footing 
with  princes.  In  fome  parts  the  dignity  is  much  degenerated, 
elpecialiy  in  the  Palatinate.  There  were  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  Leti,  fifteen  families  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  burg- 
graves,  thirteen  of  which  are  now  extindl.  But  this  is  dif- 
ferently reprefented  by  others.  In  Bohemia,  the  title 
burggrave  is  given  to  the  chief  ofRcer,  or  to  him  that  com- 
m.ands  in  quality  of  viceroy.  In  Prufiia,  the  burggrave  is 
one  of  the  four  chief  officers  of  the  province.  In  Guelder- 
land,  the  burggrave  of  Nimeguenis  prefident  of  the  ftatesof 
thr  province. 

Burggrave.  John-Philip,  M.  D.  in  Biography,  prac- 
tifed  phylic  feveral  years,  firft  at  Darmfladt.  and  afterwards 
at  Frankfort,  and  was  author  of  feveral  in.ereffing  works, 
“ Libitina  ovans  Fatis  Hygiaece,  feu  de  Medicas  Artis  ceque 
ac  Medicorum  prsecipuis  Fatis,”  Frank.  1701,  8vo.;in  which, 
he  recounts  the  principal  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  the  moft 
celebrated  phyficians  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  This 
was  again  printed  in  the  year  1706,  with  lome  alterations, 
under  the  title  of  “ lacrice  Hominum  Lethique  Curi  ifa.  De 
Exiftentia  Spirituum  nervoforum,  eorumque  vera  Origins, 
Indole,  Motu,  Elfcftibus,  &c.  in  Cotpore  Humano  vivo,”&c. 
J72J.  4to.  Dr.  Goelicke  wrote  an  anfwer  to  this  under 
the  title  of  Spiritus  Animalis  ex  Foro  Medico  rdegatus;’* 
which  produced,  from  our  author,  “ Spiritus  Nervofus  relii- 
tutus-,”  410.  1729:  fo  this  unmeaning*controverfy  ended. 
His  next  work,  which  gave  him  much  credit  with  his  coqn- 
trymen,  was,  De  Aere,  Aquis,  et  Locis  Urbis  Francofur- 
tanas  Cbmmentatio,”  Ujt,  8vo.  He  alfo  publiflied  an  edi- 
tion of  “ Herman  Comingius,  de  Habitus  Corporum  Ger- 
manicorum  Antiqui  et  Novi  Caufis,”  with  a commentary, 
1727,  8vo.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hift. 

BURGH,  James,  an  efteemed  moral  and  political  writer, 
was  born  in  1714,  at  Madderty,  in  Perthfliire,  and  educat- 
ed at  the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  with  a view  to  the 
miniftry,  which  was  his  father’s 'profeflion  ; but,  obliged  to 
decline  it  on  account  of  his  health,  he  embarked  in  the  linen 
bulinefs,  and  loft  his  whole  property.  This  misfortune  re- 
duced him  to  the  neceffity  of  feeking  a fubfiftence  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  firft  employed  in  corredling  the  prefs  and 
making  indexes,  and  afterwards  as  ufher  in  a ichool.  Whilft 
he  occupied  this  fituation  at  Great  Marlow,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks,  he  publifhed,  without  his  name,  in  1745,  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  “ Britain’s  Remembrancer,”  which  paffed 
through  five  editions.  In  1747  he  became  matter  of  an 
academy,  which  he  removed  from  Stoke-Newington  to  New- 
ington- 
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rnsiton-pj^reeti,  and  wliich  he  fupported  with  great  reputation 
to  himfelf  and  benefit  to  his  fcholars  19  years.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  attention  which  he  devoted  to  his  fchool,  he 
compofed  and  publifhed  feveral  valuable  works ; of  which 
the  principal  appeared  in  1754,  under  the  title  of  “The 
D'gnity  of  Human  Nature  ; or  a brief  Account  of  the  cer- 
tain and  eftablilhed  Means  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our 
Exiftence,”  410.  reprinted  in  2 vols.  8vo.  In  1762  he  pub- 
lifhed “ The  Art  of  Speaking,”  containing  rules  for  elocu- 
tion, and  leffons  feledted  from  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
in  which  the  emphatical  words  were  diftinguifhed  by  Italics. 
The  firft  volume  of  his  “ Crito,  or  Effays  on  various  Subjetfls, 
political,  moral,  and  metaphyfical,”  was  publiflaed  in  J/66, 
and  a fecond  volume  in  1767.  In  difeuffing  the  qneition 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  he  aferibes  it  to  the  machina- 
tions of  powerful  malignant  fpiritual  beings,  from  which 
Chriftianity  was  defigned  to  deliver  us.  In  1771  he  gave  up 
the  charge  of  his  fchool,  and,  though  he  fufFered  excruciat- 
ing pain  from  the  (lone,  purfued  with  great  vigour  of  mind 
the  compofition  of  a work,  for  which  he  had  colledfed  a 
mafs  of  materials,  entitled  “ Political  Difquifitions.”  The 
firft  two  volumes  of  this  work,  comprehending  a vaft  va- 
riety of  political  fubjedls,  appeared  in  1774,  and  the  third 
in  1775  ; and  they  were  well  received  by  thofe  who  were 
Zealous  in  the  caufe  of  public  reform.  Whiift  he  was  pro- 
fecuting  this  work,  the  painful  difeafe,  which  he  had  long 
fuftained  with  patience  and  refignatior,  terminated  his  life  in 
1775.  Thofe  who  were  in  habits  of  intimate  acquaintance 
and  frequent  intercourfe  with  him,  highly  eftetmed  him  for 
his  piety  and  integrity,  his  focial  cheerful  temper,  and  the 
benevolent  ardour  wfith  ivhicti  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  good.  If  he  was  fanguine  in  his  pro- 
jedfs,  they  were  fuch  as  tended,  according  to  his  judgment, 
to  the  general  improvement  of  focietyandof  mankind:  and 
though  his  compofitions  are  diftinguilhed  more  by  the  variety 
of  their  fubjefls  than  by  accurate  arrangement,  .and  by  ener- 
gy rather  than  eloquence  of  language,  many  of  them  will  be 
read  with  fatisfadlion  and  advantage.  Befides  the  trea- 
tifes  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed,  at  different  times, 
“Thoughts  on  Education;”  “An  Hymn  to  the  Creator 
of  the  World;”  “ A Warning  to  Dram-drinkers,”  I2mc. 
w'ritten  at  the  requeft  of  Dr.  Stephen  Halts,  and  Dr.  Hayter, 
bifhop  of  Norwich;  “ Direftions,  Prudential,  Moral,  Reli- 
gious, and  Scientific,”  printed  for  the  life  ol  his  fcholars, 
and  fince  pirated  by  bookfellers,  and  fold  under  the  title  of 
“ Youth’s  friendly  Monitor  ;”  and  feveral  periud’cal  Effays 
on  the  topics  of  the  times,  in  the  news-papers.  Biog.  Brit. 

Burgh,  the  fame  with  borough,  which  fee. 

BuRGH-^o/e,  from  lurg,  cajlellum,  and  bote,  cowpenfatio , is 
chiefly  ufed  for  an  aid  or  contribution  levied  for  the  repair- 
ing of  a town  or  caftle. 

By  the  law  of  king  Athelftan,  tbc  caftles  and  wails  of 
towms  were  to  be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote  levied  evety  year, 
within  a fortnight  after  Rogation  days.  No  perfon  what- 
ever was  exempt  from  this  fervice  ; the  king  himfelf  could 
not  releafe  a man  from  burgh-bote : yet,  in  after-times,  ex- 
emptions appear  to  have  been  frequently  granted  ; infomuch 
that,  according  to  Cowel,  the  word  burgh-bote  came  to  be 
chiefly  ufed  to  denote,  not  the  fervice,  but  the  liberty  or  ex- 
emption from  it. 

BuRGH-5rer^e,  or  Irech,  a fine  impofed  on  the  commu- 
nity of  a town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of  peace  among 
them. 

BuRGH-ffz^2t7j,  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, introduced  by  Malcolm  III.  and  refembiing  the  fee- 
farm  rents  of  burghs  in, England.  See  Mail. 

3v^G.n-maJer,  an  officer  in  the  tin  mines,  who  directs 


and  lays  out  the  ir.eers  for  the  workmen,  5cc.  otherwife  de-- 
norninated  bailiff  and  bar-maller,  which  fee. 

Burgh  /and  buoy,  in  Sea  l.an^uage,  lies  on  the  coaft  of 
Holland,  W.  by  S.  from  the  beacons  on  Voogel  land.  On 
the  Texel  ifland  are  four  churclies,  of  which  Burgh  is  the 
moft  northerly,  except  Oogh,  which  has  no  fteeple. 

BURGHAUN,  or  Burghhaun,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
town  and  citadel  of  Germany,  in  a bailiwick  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bifliopric  of 
Fulda,  feated  on  the  river  Haun,  and  having  two  churches, 
one  for  the  Lutherans,  and  another  tor  the  Catholics;  8 
miles  N.N.  E.  of  Fulda. 

BURGHERMASTERS,  Bourgermesters,  Burg- 
MESTERS,  or  Burgomasters,  chief  magiltratts  in  the  ci« 
ties  of  Germany,  Ho.land,  and  Fianders;  to  whom  belong 
the  giving  of  orders  for  the  government,  adminiilration  of 
juftice,  policy,  and  finances  ot  the  place  : though  the  an- 
thoricy  and  office  are  not  every  where  a, ike  ; each  city  having 
its  particular  laws  and  ftatutes. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  two  Flemifli  works,  horgeit 
burgefs,  or  culz-en ; mejler,  mcijler.  Some  exprefs  it  in 
Latin  hy  conful,  others  by  J’cnator.—M.  Bruneau  obferves, 
that  burghermajler , in  Holland,  anfwcrs  to  what  is  called 
alderman  and  in  England;  attorney  eX  Compeigne  ; 

capitoul  at  Tiroloulc  ; conful  at  Languedoc,  &c. 

BURGHMOTE,  a borough-court ; or  court  held  for 
a town  or  borough.  See  Court  and  Mote, 

The  word  is  alfo  written  hurgemotus , burgimotiis,  hurgmotue, 
and  burgemote,  from  burgh,  oppidum  ; and  mote  or  gemote^, 
conventus. 

The  burghmote,  by  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  was  to  be  held, 
th  rice  in  the  year  ; by  thofe  of  Henry  1.  twelve  times, 
Burghmote  is  different  from  berghmote,  derived  from  berg,  a 
hill,  and  mote,  afi’embly,  which  denotes  an  afleinblv  or 
c.urt  upon  a hill,  and  is  held  in  Dtrbyfliire  for  deciding 
pleas  and  controverfies  among  the  miners. 

hURGEONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
people  placed  bv  Etolemv  in  European  Sarmatia. 

BURGLARY,  in  Law,  or  nocturnal  houfe  breaking, 
burgilatrocinium,  called  by  our  accient  law,  and  now’ m Scot- 
land homefccken,  an  unlawful  entering  into  another  man’s 
dwelling,  wherein  fome  perfon  is,  or  into  a church  in  the 
night-time  ; in  order  to  commit  fome  felony,  or  to  kill 
fume  pcrlon,  or  to  Ileal  fomething  thence,  or  do  fome  other 
felonious  adl;  whether  the  fame  be  executed,  or  not. 
This  crime  has  been  always  regarded  as  very  heinous ; 
partly  on  account  of  the  terror  which  it  occafions,  and 
partly  becaufe  it  is  a forcible  invafion  and  dillurbance  of  that 
right  of  habitation,  which  every  individual  might  require 
even  in  a Hate  of  nature,  and  againft  which  the  laws  of 
civil  fociety  have  particularly  guarded.  Wlnlll  they  allow 
the  poflefl'or  to  kill  the  aggrtffor,  who  attempts  to  break 
into  a houfe  in  the  night  time,  they  alfo  protect  and  avenge 
him,  in  cafe  the  afl’aiiant  fliouid  be  too  powerful.  Such  re- 
gard, indeed,  has  the  law  of  England  to  the  immunity  ot  a 
man’s  houfe,  that  it  ftiles  it  his  caftle,  and  will  never  iuffer 
it  to  be  violated  with  impunity  ; agreeing  in  this  refpccl 
with  the  fentiments  of  ancient  Rome,  as  expreU'ed  in  the 
words  of  Tully  (Pro  Domo,  41)  “quid  tnim  fandius, 
quid  Omni  religlone  munitius,  quam  domus  uuiufcujufque 
civiiim  ?”  For  this  realon  no  outward  doors  can  in  general 
be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil  procefs  ; though,  in  cri-  ■ 
minal  caufes,  the  public  fafety  fuperfedes  the  private.  See 
Arrest.  Hence,  alfo,  in  part,  arifes  the  animadverfion 
of  the  law  upon  eaves-droppers,  nufancers,  and  incendiaries ; . 
and  to  this  principle  it  mull  be  afligned,  that  a man  may 
affcmble  people  together  lawfully  (at  Icait  rf  they  do  notex- 
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ceed  eleven)  withdut  danpfer  of  railing  a riot,  rout,  or  un- 
lawful afl'einbly,  in  order  to  proteft  and  defend  his  houfe  ; 
wliich  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  in  any  other  cafe,  i Hal. 
P- 547-.  , . 

The  definition  of  a burglar,  as  given  by  fir  Edward  Coke 
(?  Iiift.  63.)  is,  “ he  that  by  night  breaketb  and  entereth 
into  a manfion-houfe,  with  intent  to  commit  a felony.”  In 
this  definition,  fiys  Judge  Biacklfone  (Comment,  vol.  iv. 
p.  224.)  there  are  four  things  to  be  confidertd  3 the //me,  the 
place,  the  manner,  and  the  intent. 

t.  Tne  time  mull  be  by  right,  and  not  by  day  ; for  in  the 
dav  lime  there  is  no  burglary.  In  confidering  what  is 
reck  ned  night,  the  day  was  anciently  accounted  to  begin 
at  fun-rifing  and  to  end  immediately  upon  fun-fet : but  the 
better  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  if  there  be  daylight  or 
twilight  fufficient,  begun  or  left,  for  difeerning  a man’s  face, 
it  is  no  burglary . 3 Inft.  63.  i Hal.  P.  C.  350.  i Haw'k. 

P.  C.  loi.  But  this  does  not  extend  bo  moon-light  : for 
then  many  midnight  burglaries  would  go  unpunifhed  ; and 
belides,  the  malignity  of  the  offence  does  not  fo  properly 
arife  from  it?  being  dene  in  the  dark,  as  at  the  dead  of 
rivht  ; when  the  whole  creation,  except  beafts  of  prey,  is  at 
rell ; when  deep  has  difarmed  the  owner,  and  rendered  his 
caffle  dcfenceUfs. 

2.  As  to  the  place.  It  muft  be  by  the  definition  a 
manfion-houfe;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
reafon  why  br-aking  open  a church  is  burglary,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  fir  Edward  Coke  quaintly  obferves,  that  it  is 

domus  manfionalis  Dei.”  But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  it 
fliould  in  all  cafes  be  a manfion  houfe;  for  it  may  be  commit- 
ted by  breaking  the  gates  or  walls  of  a town  in  the  night. 
Accordingly  Spelman  defines  burglary  to  be  “ Nodturna 
diriiptio  alicujus  habitaculi,  vel  ecclelise,  etiam  murorum 
portarumve  burgi,  ad  feloniam  perpetrandam.”  No  diftant 
barn,  warehoufe,  or  the  like,  has  the  fame  privileges  as  a 
manfion  or  dweliing-ho,ufe,  nor  is  regarded  as  a man’s  callle 
of  defence ; nor  is  a breaking  open  of  houfes  in  which  no 
man  refides,  and  which,  therefore,  for  the  time  being  are 
not  manfion-houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circumllances 
of  midnight  terror.  A houfe,  however,  in  which  a man 
fometimes  refides,  and  which  the  owner  hath  only  left  for  a 
fhort  feafon,  animo  revertendl.  is  the  objeft  of  a burglary, 
though  no  one  be  in  it  at  the  time  when  the  fadl  is  commit- 
ted. I Hal.  P.  C.  ^66.  Foft.  yy.  If  a barn,  ftable,  or 
warehoufe  be  parcel  of  the  manfion-houfe,  and  within  the 
fame  common  fence,  though  not  under  the  fame  roof,  or 
contiguous,  a burglary  may  be  committed  in  it;  for  the 
capital  houfe  protects  and  privileges  all  its  branches  and 
appurtenant,'!,  if  within  the  curtilage  or  homeflall.  i Hal. 
P.C.  T Hawk.  P.  C.  104.  A chamber  in  a college 
or  an  inn  of  court,  where  each  inhabitant  has  a diilinft 
properly,  is,  to  all  other  purpofes  as  well  as  to  this,  the 
manfion-houfe  of  the  owner,  i Hal.  P.C.  556.  A room, 
or  lodging,  in  any  piivate  houfe,  is  alfo  the  manfion  for  the 
time  being  of  the  lodger;  if  the  owner  doth  not  himfelf  dwell 
in  the  houfe,  or  if  he  and  the  lodger  enter  by  different  out- 
ward doors.  But,  if  the  owner  himfelf  lies  in  the  houfe, 
and  hath  only  one  outward  door  at  which  he  and  his  ledger 
enter,  fuch  lodgers  feem  only  to  be  inmates,  and  all  their 
apartments  to  be  parcel  of  the  one  dwelling-houfe  of  the 
owner.  Kel.  84.  i Hal.  P.  C.  536.  Thus  alfo  the  houfe 
of  a corporation,  inhabited  in  feparate  apartments  by  the 
officers  of  the  body  corporate,  is  the  manfion-houfe  of  the 
corporation,  and^not  of  the  rtfpedlive  officers.  Fofter,  38, 
39.  II  I hire  a (hop,  parcel  of  another  man’s  houfe,  and 
work  or  trade  in  it,  but  never  lie  there,  it  is  no  dwelling- 
boufe,  nor  can  burglary  be  committed  in  it ; but  if  I or  my 


fervant,  ufually  or  often  lodge  in  tbe  (bop  at  night,  it  then 
becomes  a manfion-houfe  and  the  objcdl  of  burglary.  If 
the  (hop-keeper  deep  in  any  part  of  the  building,  however 
difiindl  that  part  is  from  the  (hop,  it  may  be  alleged  to  be 
his  manfion. houfe  ; provided  the  owner  does  not  fleep  under 
the  fame  roof  a'fo.  Leaches  Hawk.  P.  C.  r.  c.  38,  § 1$. 
By  J3  Gto.  III.  c.  38.  burglary  in  the  workihops  of  the 
plate  glafs  rrianufadto’ y,  with  intent  to  fteal  the  (lock  or 
utenfils,  is  declared  to  be  fingle  felony,  and  punifiied  with 
tranfportation  for  feven  years.  No  burglary  can  be  com- 
mitted in  a tent  or  booth,  eredled  in  a market  or  fair, 
though  the  owner  may  lodge  in  it.  .1  Hawk.  P C.  104  ; 
but  by  Stat,  5 and  6 Ed.  VI.  c.  9.  clergy  is  taken  from 
this  offence. 

3.  As  to  the  manner  of  committing  burglary  ; there  mud 
be  both  a breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  this  offence. 
But  they  need  not  be  done  at  once  : for,  if  a hole  be 
broken  one  night,  and  the  fame  breakers  enter  the  next 
night  through  the  fame,  they  are  burglars.  i Hal,  P.  C. 

55 1.  There  muft  in  geuefal  be  an  aftual  breaking,  fo  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a fubftantial  and  forcible  irruption. 
Such  are  breaking,  or  taking  out  the  glafs  of,  or  olherwife 
opening,  a window,  and  taking  out  goods  ; picking  a lock, 
or  opening  it  with  a key  ; and  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a door, 
or  loofing  any  other  fallenings  which  the  owner  has  provided* 
But  if  a perfon  leaves  bis  doors  or  windows  of  his  houfe 
open,  and  a man  enters  by  them,  or  with  a hook  or  by  any 
other  means  draws  out  fome  of  the  goods  of  the  owner,  it  is  no 
burglary  ; but  if,  having  entered,  he  afterwards  unlocks  an 
inner  or  chamber  door,  or  if  he  comes  down  a chimney,  he 
is  deemed  a burglar.  If  a perfon  enters  by  the  open  door  of 
a houfe,  and  breaks  open  a cheft  and  fteals  goods,  this  is 
no  burglary  by  tbe  common  law,  becaufe  the  chell  is  no  part 
of  the  houfe  ; though  this  is  felony  cuffed  of  clergy  by  Stat. 
3 W.  and  M.  c.  9;  but  if  one  break  open  a cupboard  or 
counter,  fixed  to  a houfe,  it  is  burglary,  i Hal.  P.  C. 

552.  553,  554.  I Hawk.  P.  C.  102.  So  alfo  to  knock 
at  the  door,  and  upon  its  being  open  to  ru(h  in  with  a fe- 
lonious intent  ; or  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to 
fall  upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him ; or  to  procure  a con- 
ftable  to  gain  admittance,  in  order  to  fearch  for  traitors, 
and  then  to  bind  the  conftable  and  rob  the  houfe ; are  all 
deemed  burglarious  adls,  aggravated  by  the  evafions  that 
attend  any  of  them,  i Hawk.  P.  C.  102.  And  alfo,  if 
a fervant  opens  and  enters  his  matter’s  chamber-door  with 
a felonious  defign  ; or  if  any  other  perfon  lodging  in  the 
fame  houfe,  or  in  a public  inn,  opens  and  enters  another's 
door  with  fuch  evil  intent ; it  is  burglary.  Nay,  if  a fer- 
vant confpires  with  a robber,  and  lets  h'm  into  the  houfe  by 
night,  this  is  burglary  in  both  (Stra.  881.  i Hal.  P.C. 

553.  I Hawk.  P.C.  103);  for  the  fervant  is  doing  an  un- 

lawful adl,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  doing  it 
with  greater  ealc  rather  aggravates  than  extenuates  the 
guilt.  As  for  the  entry,  any  the  lead  degree  of  it,  with 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  with  an  inftrument  held  in  the 
hand,  is  fufficient ; as,  to  ftep  over  the  tbreftiold,  to  put  a 
hand  or  a hook  in  at  a window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a 
piftol  to  demand  one’s  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious 
entries,  i Hal.  P.  C.  535.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  103.  Foft. 

X08.  When  fcveral  come  with  a defign  to  commit  burg- 
lary, and  one  does  it  while  the  reft  watch  near  the  houfe, 
the  adl  of  one  is,  by  interpretation,  the  adl  of  all  of 
them.  The  entry  may  be  before  the  breaking  as  well  as 
after ; for  by  Statute  12  Ann.  c.  7.  if  a perfon  enters  into 
the  dwelling-houfe  of  another,  without  breaking  in,  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  or  being 
in  fuch  houfe,  (hall  commit  any  felony  ; and  fhall  in  the 
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sight  break  out  of  the  fame,  this  is  declared  to  be  burglary, 
although  before  this  aft  different  opinions  were  held  con- 
cerning it  ; Lord  Bacon  (Elerr.  65) 'holding  the  affirmative, 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ( x Hal.  P.  C.  554)  the  negative. 
But  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  there  mull  be  both  a 
breaking,  either  in  taft  or  by  implication,  and  alfo  an  entry, 
in  order  to  complete  the  burglary. 

4.  As  to  x\\t  intent : it  is  clear,  that  fuch  breaking  and 
entry  mull  be  with  a felonious  intent,  otherwife  it  is  only  a 
trefpafs.  And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  fuch  intention  be 
aftually  carried  into  execution,  or  only  demonlfrated  by 
fome  attempt  or  overt  aft,  of  which  the  jury  is  to  judge. 
And  therefore  fuch  a breach  and  entry  of  a houfe  as  has 
been  before  defcnbed,  by  night,  with  intent  to  commit  a 
robbery,  a murder,  a rape,  or  any  other  felony,  are  burg- 
lary ; whether  the  crime  be  aftually  perpetrated  or  not. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difference,  whether  the  offence  were 
felony  at  common  law,  or  only  created  fuch  by  Ifatute. 
I Hawk.  P.  C.  105. 

Burglary,  as  above  deferibed,  is  a felony  at  common  law, 
but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  Ifatutes,  however, 
of  1 Edw'.  VI.  c.  12.  and  18  E!iz.  c.  7.  take  away  clergy 
from  the  principals,  and  that  of  3 and  4 W.  and  M.  c.  9. 
from  all  abettors  and  acceffaries  before. the  faft.  And,  iri 
like  manner,  the  laws  of  Athens,  which  puniffied  no  fimple 
theft  with  death,  made  burglary  a capital  crime.  Pott. 
Antiq.  b.  i.  c.  26.  For  encouraging  the  profecution  of 
offenders,  it  is  enafted  by  hatute  10  and  ix  W.  III.  c. 
23,  that  any  perfon  who  fhall  convift  a burglar  ffiall  be 
exempted  from  parilh  and  ward  offices,  where  the  offence 
was  committed.  To  thi=,  the  Ifatutes  5 Ann.  c.  31.  and 
6 Geo.  1.  c.  23.  have  fuperadded  a reward  of  40I.  And  if 
an  accomplice,  being  out  of  pnfon,  fhall  convift  two  or 
more  offenders,  he  is  entitled  to  a pardon  of  the  felonies 
enumerated  in  the  aft.  Moreover,  the  ftatutes  25  Geo.  II. 
c.  36,  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  and  18  Geo.  HI.  c.  19,  provide, 
that  the  charges  of  profecuting-  and  convifting  a burglar 
fhall  be  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the  county  w'here  the  burg. 


BUR 

Diiero,  near  the  town  of  Ofma ; 40  miles  S.  E.  of 
Burgos. 

BURGO  Sand,  lies  on  the  larboard  Tide  of  the  channel 
at  the  entrance  into  Liverpool,  which  fee. 

BURGOMASTER  of  Greenland,  in  Ornithology.  See 
^vv.cn-majler. 

BURGOO,  or  Burgout,  a fea-faring  diffi,  made  of 
whole  oatmeal,  or  groats,  boiled  in  water,  till  they  burit  ; 
then  mixed  with  butter.  It  is  made  in  Scotland  and  in 
Wales,  by  mixing  oatmeal  and  water,  and  boiling  it  into  3 
moderate  coniiftence.  It  is  a cheap  and  ffrengthening 
diet. 

Burgoo,  otherwife  called  loblolly,  is  held  bv  Cockburn 
very  proper  to  correft  that  thicknds  of  humours  and  coftive- 
nefs  to  which  the  other  diet  of  failors  much  difpofes 
them.  Yet  the  burgoo  viftualling  is  the  leal!  liked  of  all 
their  proviiions,  becaiife  of  the  fcanty  aliov  ai.ce  of  butter 
to  it.  The.  fame  author  thinks  it  might  be  worth  the 
confideration  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the  feamen  is 
committed,  to  contrive  to  render  this  food  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

BURGOS,  in  Geography,  a large  old  city  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  Old  Caftile,  and  of  a province  of  the  fame  name, 
forming  a kind  of  femicircie  round  a hill,  on  which  is  '3 
caftle,  and  extending  itfelf  along  the  plain  to  the  fmall  rapid 
river  of  Arlan^on,  or  Arlanza,  over  which  it  has  a bridge, 
and  along  the  bank  of  which  is  a liandfome  paved  walk. 
It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  erefted  in  1574.  The  city 
is  irregular,  moft  of  its  ffreet.s  being  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  its  houfes  high.  It  has,  however,  m = ry  fine  fquarcs 
adorned  with  fountains  and  ffatues,  public  buddings,  and 
noblemen’s  houfes;  and  prelents,  at  a diilance,  by  its  nume- 
rous fteeples  and  edifices,  and  particularly  the  epifcopal  pa- 
lace, fituate  without  the  town,  a piealiiig  view.  The  cathe- 
dral is  ore  of  the  molt  beautiful  and  beft  preferved  Gothic 
llriflures  in  Spain  ; and  the  chapel,  belonging  t.o  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augiiltines,  is  magnificent,  and  famous  for  its 
crucifix,  to  which  extraordinary  devotion  is  paid.  Bega, 


lary  was  committed,  to  the  profecutor  and  poor  witneffes,  one  of  its  fubiirbs,  has  many  convents  and  hofpitals  ; and, 


The  ftatute  10  G=o.  III.  c.  48,  provides,  for  preventing 
the  frequent  commiffion  of  burglaries,  that  buyers  or  re- 
ceivers of  iiolen  jewels,  gold,  or  fiiver  plate,  where  the 
Healing  fltali  have  been  accompanied  by  burglary  (or  rob- 
bery), may  be  tried  and  traniported  for  14  years,  before  the 
conviftion  of  the  principal.  And  the  ttatute  23  Geo.  III. 
c.  88,  enafts,  that  any  perfon  apprehended,  having  upon 
him  any  pick-lock  key,  &c.  or  other  implement,  with  in- 
tent to  commit  a burglary,  fliall  be  deemed  a rogue  and  a 
vagabond,  within  ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5. 

BURGLE,  an  article  of  diet  of  univerfal  ufe  in  the  eaft- 


among  others,  a very  large  one  for  pilgrims.  One  of  the 
nunneries  is  faid  to  contain  150  nuns,  tnoll  of  them  being  of 
noble  extraftion  ; and  the  royal  hofpital  is  lichly  endowed. 
This  city  was  built  in  the  qih  or  10th  century,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Aiica.  Its  fituation,  as  it  is  ftirrounded  by 
mountains,  renders  the  air  extremely  cold  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  and  for  the  other  three  months  very  hot.  The  in- 
habitants of  Burgos  are  faid  to  fpcak  the  bell  Caftilian,  or 
pureft  Spanilh,  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  N.  lat.  42“  17' 
W.  long.  3°  42'. 

BURGSTADT,  or  Burgstadtel,  a fmall  town  of 


ern  cookery.  It  coniills  of  wheat,  prepared  by  firft  foften-  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  lordfhip  of 
ing  the  grain  in  hot  water,  and  then  breaking  and  unhuflcing  Schonberg,  in  which  are  f.  me  ftuff-m'anufaftures ; 3 miles 
it  by  means  of  a hand-mill  ; it  is  afterwards  elried  in  the  fun,  E.  ofPenig. 

and  thus  preferved  for  ufe.  This  food  is  fometimes,  like  BURGSTALL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
rice,  made  into  a “ pilaw”  (which  fee);  but  more  com-  of  Auffria,  feated  on  the  river  Erlaph  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of 
monly,  being  beat  up  with  minced  meat,  luet,  and  fpiceries,  Ips. 

is  formed  into  large  balls,  and  either  boiled  or  fried.  Ruffeh’s  BURGUETTA,  or  Elburquetta,  a town  of  Spain, 
Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  117.  in  Navarre,  fituate  in  the  valley  of  Ronceval,  w'here  the  rear- 

BURGLEN,  m Geography,  a lordihip  of  Swifferland,  guard  of  Charlemagne,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  was  defeated 
which  had  formerly  its  own  counts,  afterwards  barons,  to  by  the  Saracens,  and  Roland,  his  nephew,  flain,  in  the  year 
both  of  whom  it  gave  title,  but  purchafed,  in  1^79,  by  the  778  : 8 leagues  E.N.E.  of  Pampeluna. 
town  of  St.  Gall.  To  this  lordfhip  belongs  a parochial  BURGUI,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  feated  on  the 
village  and  feat  of  the  fame  name,  once  forming  a town, 
but  laid  in  afhes  by  the  Appenzellers  and  the  town  of 
St.  Gall. 

BURGO  DE  OsMA,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 


fc3 

BURGUILLER,  a town  of  Spain  in  Andalufia,  g 
leagues  from  Seville. 

BURGUNDIAN  Cross,  in  Heraldry,  Knights  of  this 


Caftile,  feated  on  a fmall  river  that  foon  gfter  runs  into  the  order  were  inftituted  on  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  day,  in 
VoL.V.  3Z  ^ by 
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by  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Spaiuj  after 
he  had  reftored  Mulleaffes,  king  of  Tunis,  who  was  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  the  noted  pirate  Barbaroffa.  The 
emperor  being  deSrous  to  gain  the  love  of  all  thofe  who  had 
valiantly  lignalized  themfelves  in  that  war,  did,  as  a reward 
for  their  fervices,  confer  on  them  this  honour  of  knighthood, 
on  the  day  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Tunis  ; having  on 
the  coat  he  wore  in  battle,  embroidered  with  a Burgundian 
crofs,  to  which  was  added  a fteel  ftriking  fparks  of  fire  out 
of  a flint,  with  this  infcription,  Barbaria,  which  badge  was 
pendant  from  a gold  collar, 

BURGUNDIANS,  Burgundiones,  in  Hiflory,  were 
a warlike  and  numerous  people,  who,  upon  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  obtained  a permanent  feat  and  dominion  in 
tlie  provinces  of  Gaul.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  (1.  28. ),  and  Orofius  (1.  7.  c.  i9-)>  they  were  originally 
dcfcended  from  the  Romans.  The  latter  writer  fays,  that 
Drufus  Nero,  and  his  brother  Tiberius,  the  adopted  fons  of 
Ctefar  Augiiftus,  having  fubdued  the  interior  parts  of  Ger- 
many,  left  feveral  camps  in  the  country,  and  part  of  their 
army  to  keep  the  neighbouring  people  in  fubjedlion  : from 
the  Roman  foidiers,  who  v/ere  on  this  occaflon  left  to  guard 
the  Roman  camps,  are  dcfcended  the  Burgundians.  The 
cattles  and  ftrong  holds,  built  for  the  defence  of  a country, 
are  called  by  the  Germans  “ burgts and  hence  the  Ro- 
mans, who  guarded  them,  and  their  defcendants,  were  named 
“Burgundians.”  As  they  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
the  ecclt flatties,  whofe  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  they  acknovv- 
ledged,  have  deferibed  them  as  mild  and  traftable  in  their 
difpofition  ; for-  in  the  countries  where  they  fettled,  they 
treated  the  natives,  not  as  ftrangers  whom  they  had  fubdued, 
but  as  Chriftian  brethren.  Pliny  the  elder  (1.  iv.  c.  16.) 
i'uppofes  them  to  be  a German  nation,  dcfcended  from  the 
Vindili,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  people  with  the  Vandals. 
Valefius  (Rer.  Franc,  p.  48. ) diftinguifhes  the  Burgundians 
of  Germany  from  thofe  of  the  fame  name,  who  dwelt  more 
to  the  eaft,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Burgundians 
of  Germany  were  fometimes  in  alliance,  and  fometimes  at 
war,  with  the  empire  ; and  they  are  reprefented  by  contem- 
porary writers  as  inferior  in  bravery  to  the  other  Germans, 
and  as  dwelling  in  caftle.s  and  fortified  places,  whereas  the 
other  German  nations  fcorned  any  fence  befides  their  arms. 
See  Socrat.  Hitt,  Ecclef.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  Mott  of  them  were 
mechanics,  and,  before  they  fettled  in  Gaul,  reforted  in 
great  numbers  to  that  country,  to  earn  a fubfiftence  by  their 
refpedlive  profeffions.  As  to  their  form  of  government, 
they  were  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  each  of  which  had  its 
refpedlive  chief  or  king,  whofe  authority  was  fo  far  from 
being  hereditary,  that  it  was  not  continued  during  life.  If 
the  events  of  the  war  accufed  the  courage  or  condudl  of  the 
king  or  general,  called  “ Hendinos,”  he  was  immediately 
depofed  ; and  the  inpjftice  of  his  fubjedls  made  him  refpon- 
ttble  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  the 
frafons,  which  feemed  to  fall  more  properly  within  the  facer- 
dotal  department.  The  perfon  of  the  prieft,  denominated 
“ Siniftus,”  was  facred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual.  The 
kings  of  the  Burgundians  did  not  think  themfelves  degraded 
by  ierving  in  the  Roman  armies,  by  executing  fome  of  the 
chief  offices  of  the  empire,  and  by  receiving,  from  the  em- 
perors, fuch  dignities  as  they  ufually  conferred  upon  their 
fubjeds.  To  the  Burgundians  is  aferibed  the  firft  intro- 
duftion  into  Gaul  of  legal  duels,  or  duels  ordered  by  the 
magiftrates  or  judges,  eftablilhed  in  order  to  difeover,  from 
the  event,  the  truth  of  contetted  fafts.  Gundebald  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firll  who  eftablifhed  by  law  this  maxim, 
that  the  heft  champion  is  the  heft  man,  and  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved } a maxim,  indeed,  which  has  often  proved  fatal  to 


innocence.  This  unjuft  and  fanguinary  law  was  formallf- 
iffued  at  Lyons,  the  27th  of  June,  Abienus  being  coaful, 
that  is,  in  501. 

In  the  hiltory  of  the  Burgundians  nothing  particularly  wor- 
thy of  notice  occurs  till  the  year  27^,  the  firft  of  the  emperor 
Tacitus’s  reign,  when,  in  conjudtion  with  other  barbarians, 
they  croffed  the  Rhine,  overran  all  Gaul,  and  made  them- 
feives  mafters  of  more  than  70  cities  in  that  country.  But 
they  were  foon  after  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fue  for 
peace,  by  Probus,  the  fucceflor  of  Tacitus.  In  287  they 
made  another  irruption  into  Gaul,  together  with  the  Ale- 
manni  ; but  were  defeated  by  Maximian.  See  Alemanni. 
In  the  year  370,  the  7th  of  Valentinian  I.  an  army  of 
80,000  Burgundians  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
impatiently  expeding  the  fupport  and  fubfidies  promifed  by 
Valentinian  ; but  after  long  and  fruitlefs  expeftation,  they 
were  cotrpelled  to  retire.  In  the' year  407,  they  followed 
the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans,  who  had  entered  Gaul  the 
laft  day  of  the  preceding  year,  in  order  to  partake  in  the  fpoils 
of  thefe  wealthy  provinces ; but  they  did  not  fettle  in  that 
country  till  the  year  413,  when,  as  it  is  faid,  they  obtained 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  borders  on  the  Rhine,  or  the  prefent 
Alface,  and  the  remaining  part  of  Germania  Prima,  which, 
were  ceded  to  them  by  Honorius.  Thus  commenced  the 
kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  under  Gundicar  their 
firft  king.  They  afterwards,  viz.  in  435,  in  conjundlion 
with  the  Fleruli,  the  Huns,  and  the  Franks,  entered  Beigic 
Gaul,  committing  dreadful  ravages  wherever  they  came  ; 
though,  upon  their  firft  fettling  in  Gaul,  they  had  promifed 
to  affift  the  Romans,  and  ferve  in  their  armies  as  fubjecls  of 
the  empire.  Aetius,  having  defeated  their  army,  reduced- 
them  to  the  neceflity  of  fuing  for  peace,  which,  however,  was 
of  no  long  continuance.  About  this  time  they  embraced 
Cbriftianity.  Having  continued  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
till  the  year  43.8,  they  were  removed  by  Aetius  to  the  pre- 
fent duchy  of  Savoy.  During  their  refidence  here,  they 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  feveral  cities  and  places  in  Gaul  5 , 
fuch  as  Lyons,  Die,  Vienne,  Auvergne,  &c.  Before  the 
year  490,  the  Burgundians  were  mafters  of  the  whole  o£- 
Lugdunenfis  Prima,  ftyled  by  Sidonius  Germania  Lugdu- 
nenfis  ; and  in  the  years  514  and  528,  it  appears,  from  the 
a£ls  of  the  councils  of  Agde  and  Epaune,  that  they  were 
mafters  of  above  28  cities  j and,  among  others,  of  Lyons, 
Vienne,  Befan^on,  and  Embrun.  In  the  year  490,  Gunde- 
bald, or  Gondebaud,  conducted  them  into  Italy,  where  they 
committed  unparalleled  ravages  in  Liguria.  At  this,  time 
the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  was  defined  by  the  courfe  of 
the  rivers  Saone  and  Rhone,  and  extended  from  the  foreft 
of  Vofges  to  the  Alps  and  the  fea  of  Marfcilles.  Gondebaud, 
who  died  in  509,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sigifmund,  who 
difpatched  an  account  of  his  acc  ffion  to  the  emperor  Ana- 
ttafius  at  Conftantirople,  and  acknowledged  himfelf  a fubjeft, 
of  the  empire.  Sigifmund,  by  the  inhuman  affaffination  of 
his  fon  Sigeric,  though  he  has  acquired  the  honours  of  a 
faint  and  martyr,  greatly  irritated  the  Oftrogoths  and  their 
king  Theodoric,  and  occafioned  a war  between  the  Franks 
and  Burgu-ndians.  In  a battle  that  took  place  A.  D.  523,. 
Sigifmund  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  ; and  afterwards 
put  to  death,  being  buried  alive  in  a deep  well  at  Orleans;, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  fubmitud  to  the  Franks- 
The  Burgundians,  however,  foon  revolted,  and  proclaimed 
Gondemar,  brother  of  Sigifmund,  their  king,  who,  after  a 
fevere  conflift  with  the  Franks,  concluded  a peace  with 
them,  on  condition  that  tliey  fhoiild  reftore  to  him  all  the 
countties  which  they  had  feized  during  the  war.  This, 
peace  lafted  8 years ; but  in  532  a war  broke  out  between 
thefe  tw«  nations;,  and  Childcbert.and  Ciotharios,  entering 
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the  territories  of  the  Burgundians,  laid  fiege  (o  Auguftodu- 
num,  now  Autun,  and  obliged'Gondemar  to  fave  himfelf  by 
flight,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  his  kingdom,  which 
agreed  to  ferve  in  their  wars,  and  to  pay  them  an  annual 
tiibute.  But  they  continued,  by  agreement  with  their 
conquerors,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws ; till  the 
reign  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  17. 
Gibbon’s  Hid.  Deck  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  iv,  V,  vi. 

Burgundians,  the  denomination  of  a political  party, 
which,  together  with  the  Armagnacs,  divided  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France,  about  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
centurv.  See  Armagnac. 

BURGUNDY,  in  Geography , derives  its  name  from  the 
Burgundians  (fee  the  preceding  article),  and,  before  the 
revolution,  was  a very  confiderable  province  of  France; 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by*  Franche-Comte,  on  the  fouth  by 
Lyonnois,  on  the  weft  by  Bourbonnuis  and  Nivernois,  and 
on  the  north  by  Champagne.  The  government  or  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy  coirained,  befides  the  duchy  of  the 
fame  name,  La  Breffe,  of  which  le  Bugey  and  le  Valromey 
form  a part,  and  the  county  of  Gex.  Its  extent  from  north 
to  fouth  is  about  60  French  leagues,  and  from  w*eft  to  eaft 
about  30  leagues.  Burgundy  is  divided  lengthways  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  Dijon  to  Lyons  ; the 
eaftern  part  of  the  province  is  an  immenfe  rich  plain,  which 
terminates  in  the  mountains  of  Franche-Comte  and  Savoy, 
and  w'hich  is  watered  by  the  Saone  and  other  rivers  that  flow 
into  it;  the  other  part  of  the  province  is  mountainous,  and 
in  many  places  dry  and  uncultivated.  The  principal  rivers 
that  water  it,  befides  the  Saone,  are  the  Seine,  the  Arman- 
§on,  the  Yonne,  the  Serain,  the  Ouche,  the  Deune,  w’hich 
runs  into  the  Saone  near  Verdun,  the  Arroux,  the  Bour- 
bonince,  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Doubs.  The  mine- 
ral waters  of  this  duchy  are  thofe  of  Apoigni  near  Seignelay, 
Piemeau  near  Nuits,  Vevelay,  Sainte-Reine,  and  Bourbon- 
i’Ancy.  The  province  is  fertile  in  various  kmds  of  grain 
and  fruit,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax;  and  among  its  wines, 
which  are  excellent,  we  may  reckon  thofe  of  Nnits,  Beaune, 
Dijon,  Vollenay,  Poniard,  Chaffsgne,  Meurfaiilt,  Vofne, 
Savigne,  Mercy,  Chambolle,  Givri,  Mercurey,  Romanee  la 
Tache,  Richebourg,  Saint-George,  and  Chamberlin.  The 
mountains  furnilh  excellent  pafture  lor  cattle  and  horfes.  Its 
mines  afford  ores  of  various  metals,  particularly  iron,  difle- 
rent  forts  of  ftones,  marble,  granite,  and  alfo  coal,  and  ochre 
for  dyeing.  Its  forefts  fupply  abundance  of  wood.  It  has 
alfo  various  manufaflures  of  iron,  wool,  linen,  and  cot- 
ton. Its  corn,  wine,  iron,  wood,  wool,  and  cattle,  furnilh 
the  principal  articles  of  commerce.  The  diftridl  of  Breffe 
has  fubterjaneous  lakes;  and  the  cave  of  Arcy,  as  well  as  the 
fait  fpring  ofVezelay,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  principal 
towns  of  Burgundy  are  D jon,  the  capital,  Beaune,  Chatil- 
lon-fur-Scine,  Auxerre,  Autun,  Chalon,  Ma9on,  Bourg, 
Belley,  Gex,  &c.  Since  the  revolution,  Burgundy  is  diftriy 
buted  into  the  departments  of  the  Yonne,  Cote  d’Or,  the 
Saone  and  Loire,  and  the  Ain. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy  formed  three  pro- 
vinces in  the  5th  and  loth  centuries.  The  firft  was  that  of 
Provence,  which  fome  authors  have  called  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  Cis-Jurana,  in  reference  to  mount  Jura,  now  call- 
ed Mont  St.  Claud.  This  was  eftablilhed  in  855,  in  favour 
of  Charles,  third  fon  of  the  emperor  Lothario  I , and  com- 
prehended Provence,  properly  fo  called,  i.  e.  the  country 
contained  between  the  Durance,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Rhone,  together  with  the  duchy  of  Lyons. 
The  fecond  was  formed  in  888  on  the  other  fide  of  mount 
Jura,  and  called  Burgundy  Trans-Jurana,  It  comprehended 
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little  befides  Switzerland,  the  Valais,  the  Genevefe  and  CKab- 
lais.  The  third  kingdom  was  that  of  Arles,  founded  ia 
930,  by  the  re-union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Provence  and 
Burgundy  Trans-Jurana,  in  favour  of  Rodolphus  II.,  who 
was  before  king  of  Burgundy  Trans-Jurana  ordy.  The 
kings  of  France  poffeffed  themfelves  fucceflively  of  this 
ftate  : but  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  part  of  the  late  govern- 
ment of  Burgundy,  was  never  comprehended  within  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy  Cis-Jurana,  or  m that  of  Burgundy  Trans- 
Jurana.  It  formed  a diftinft  ftate,  which  continued  fub* 
je£t  to  the  kings  of  France.  In  the  partition  which  took 
place  in  843  between  the  fons  of  Louis  Ic  Dtbonnaire, 
Charles-le-Chauve  had  the  part  of  the  kingdom  which  was 
fituated  to  the  weft  of  the  Saone;  and  it  was  governed  by 
duke?.  But  the  power  of  thefe  dukes  gradually  advanced 
to  fuch  a height,  that  one  of  them,  named  Rodolphus,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  elefted  king  of  France.  This 
dutchy  paffed  afterwards  to  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  France, 
who  proved  a troublefome  neighbour  to  Rodolph  ; and  his 
fon,  Hugh  Capet,  feated  himfelf  and  family  on  the  throne 
of  France.  His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Robert,  having  inherited 
Burgundy,  gave  it  to  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  who  fucceeding 
to  the  throne  of  France,  afligned  it  in  1032  to  R ibert  L. 
his  younger  fon,  who  w'as  the  head  of  the  firft  ducal  race  of 
Burgundy.  This  fiibfifted  for  330  years,  and  became  ex- 
tinft  in  1361  in  the  perfon  of  Pnilip  I.,  who  died  without 
iffue.  King  John,  being  fon  to  a priiiccfs  of  Burgundy,  ia 
1361  united  this  duchy  with  the  crown,  and  in  1363  con- 
ferred it  on  his  fon  Philip  the  Bold,  in  whom  the  fecond 
ducal  line  commenced.  With  his  great  grandfon  Charles 
the  Warlike,  who  loft  his  life  before  Nancy  in  1477,  the 
fecond  line  terminated.  Although  he  left  a daughter,  Mary, 
who  married  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Auftna,  and  John, 
prince  of  Burgundy,  count  of  Nevers  and  Rethel,  who  did 
not  die  till  1491;  Lewis  XI.  feized  upon  the  duchy,  and 
united  it  to  his  crown,  w'hich  has  fince  retained  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  repeated  claims  and  endeavours  of  the  boufe  of 
Auftria  to  recover  it.  The  various  pofftffnns  of  the  dukes 
01  Burgundy  rendered  them  the  moll  confiderable  power  ia 
Europe;  and  in  1433  a decree  of  Bayle  afligned  to  Phiiip 
the  Good  the  firft  rank  after  kings,  and  named  him  the  firft 
duke  of  the  Chrillian  world.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  were 
the  firft  ancient  peers  of  Fiance.  At  the  king’.?  coronatioa 
they  bore  the  crown,  and  girded  on  him  the  fword. 

Burgundy,  Ciir/e  of,  a circle  of  the  German  empire, 
made  a part  of  it  in  1512  under  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  province  of  Burgundy,  now  dif- 
membered  from  the  empire,  and  belonging  to  France,  and 
has  long  fince  ceafed  to  be  reckoned  among  the  circles  of  the 
empire.  It  was  formerly  under  the  direclorfltip  and  fove- 
reigniy  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  corr.prehended  not  only 
Higher  Burgundy,  or  Franche  Comte,  but  iikewifc  the  17 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  were  received  as  members  of  the  empire. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  fee  Pitch. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  plafter  of.  See  Plaster. 

BURGWARD,  Burgwardus,  or  Butgiuardhim,  in  Mld‘ 
die  Age  JVrlters,  the  fame  with  Bulwark.  The  name  is  alfo 
extended  to  the  town,  and  even  the  country  about  fuch  a 
fortrefs.  It  is  formed  from  the  Teutonic  butg,  toonn,  and 
ward,  cujlody,  keeping. 

BURHANPOUR,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Hindooftan, 
and  capital  of  the  Candeifh  country,  and  at  one  period,  of 
the  Deccan  alfo.  It  is  a fine  fl  mrilhing  city,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  midft  of  a delightful  country.  This  was  one  of  the 
earlicft  conquefts  in  the  Deccan;  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Poonah,  or  wefterii  Mahrattas.  About  20  miles  to 
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the  N.  E.  of  it  is  a very  ftrong  fortrefs,  named  Afeer,  or 
Afeergur.  It  has  a confiderable  trade  in  fine  cottons,  white 
and  painted,  plain,  and  mixed  with  gold  and  filvcr,  for  veils, 
fiiawls,  handkerchiefs,  &c.;  135  N.  of  Aurungabad, 

and  625  S.  of  Delhi.  N.  lat.  21°  19'.  E.  long.  76°  22'. 

Burhanpour,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  country  of 
Bengal ; 10  miles  S.  of  Moorlhedabad,  and  ico  rniles  N.  of 
Calcutta. 

BURIAH,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into  the 
Jumnah,  20  miles  S.  of  Delhi. 

BURIAL.  The  a6t  of  interring  a deceafed  perfon. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  burial  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
world,  it  was  Cicero’s  opinion,  (De  I.eg.li.  22.)  that  inhit- 
mation  was  the  oldeft:  and  the  records  of  hiltor/  undoubt- 
edly corroborate  the  notion.  Burning,  and  inclofing  the 
remains  in  urns,  were  perhaps  never  found  expedient,  till 
rational  animofities  had  given  rife  to  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  dead. 

The  common  confent  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of 
time  to  the  prefent  moment,  has  concurred  in  the  propriety 
and  decency  of  interment : it  is  a natural  aft  iufpired  by 
humanity ; a praftice,  which  has  been  continually  obferved 
by  enemies  in  time  of  war;  and  but  rarely  denied  in  any 
country,  but  to  thofe  who  have  violated  either  the  laws  of 
God  or  nature.  The  duty  of  fepulture,  and  inftances 
of  the  difcharge  of  it,  continually  occur  in  Scripture. 
David  paffes  high  encomiums  on  the  men  of  Jabez-Gilead 
who  refcued  the  bones  of  their  king  a'ld  prince  from  the 
enemy’s  walls,  and  committed  them  to  their  family  vault. 
(2  Sam.  ii.  5.)  It  is  part  of  the  praife  of  Tobit  that  he 
went  about  burying  his  murdered  countrymen,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  And  Jeremiah  threatens  it  as  the  greateft:  of 
punifhments,  that  the  wicked  fhould  be  deprived  of  burial, 
and  left  on  a dunghill:  (Jer.  viii.  2.)  or  as  it  is  emphatically 
cxpreffed,  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  afs.  Herodotus  tells 
us,  (Euterpe,  xc.)  that  in  Egypt,  if  either  a native  or  a fo- 
reigner was  found  either  deftroyed  by  a crocodile,  or  drown* 
ed  in  the  water,  the  city  neared  which  the  body  was  difco- 
vered  was  obliged  to  embalm  it,  and  pay  it  every  refpeclful 
attention,  and  afterwards  depofit  it  in  fome  confecrated  place. 
Ifeus  brings  it  as  a proof  that  Cleon  was  not  the  fon  of 
Aftyphylus,  becaufe  he'neither  buried  him,  nor  performed 
his  funeral  exequies.  (Orat.  de  Hereditate  Aftyphyli.)  A 
law  of  Athens  compelled  the  burial  of  a dead  body  found  by 
accident,  and  pronounced  the  refufer  impious.  Servius  on 
Virgil  (Ain.  vi.  176.)  fays,  writers  on  moral  duties  place  the 
duty  of  interring  the  dead  among  the  firft.  It  was  profana- 
tion for  a pried  to  look  on  a dead  body,  but  the  height  of 
innpiety  to  leave  it  unburied.  The  Athenians  carried  their 
attention  to  the  dead  beyond  the  grave;  and  Solon,  by  an 
exprefs  law,  forbad  any  refiedions  on  their  charader.  On 
this  law  Plutarch  thus  comments  : “ Piety  fhould  induce  us 
to  reverence  the  dead  ; jnftice  fhould  prevent  us  from  inter- 
meddling with  the  affairs  of  thofe  who  no  longer  exifl;  and 
policy  fhould  lead  us  to  prevent  the  perpetuity  of  enmity.” 
(Solon,  p.  89.  E.)  Demofthenes  extends  the  caution  dill 
further:  not  even  any  'provocation  from  furvivors  of  the  fa- 
mily fhould  urge  us  to  any  nfledions  on  the  dead;  (in  Lep- 
tonein,  p.  298.)  and  every  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an 
adion  a^aind  the  abufive  party.  (Ulpian  in  loc.  Demod- 
henes  in  Boeotos,  p.  Su'das.)  The  Cynics,  however, 
feem  to  have  regarded  burial  with  contempt;  and  Pliny 
(H.  N.  1.  vii.)  ranks  concern  about  it  amongd  the  weak- 
neffes  peculiar  to  man. 

Among  the  earlied  inhabitants  of  the  world,  neither  the 
modes  nor  the  appropriate  place  of  burial  can  now  be  afeer- 
tained.  Nor  does  it  feem  that  the  latter,  even  in  the  middle 
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periods  of  Jewifh  hiftory,  was  always  particularly  determin- 
ed. For  we  find  they  had  graves  and  fepulchres  both  in 
the  town  and  country,  in  fields,  upon  the  highways,  in  gar- 
dens, in  their  own  houfes,  and  upon  mountains:  though  the 
general  cudom  feems  to  have  been,  that  the  dead  fhould  be 
interred  without  the  city.  They  appear  in  many  cafes  alfo 
to  have  thought  it  a misfortuue  not  to  be  buried  with  their 
fathers.  In  Genefis  (xv.  15.)  when  the  afflidion  of  Abra- 
ham’s podericy  was  foretold,  it  was  promifedthat  he  fhould 
go  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  and  be  buried  in  a good  old  age. 
He  afterv^aris  pleads  mod  pathetically  with  the  fo:is  of 
Htth  (xxiii.  3 — 13.)  for  the  purchafe  of  a burial  place  . 
for  Sarah.  It  was  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  ; 
and  it  afterwards  received  the  bodies  of  himfeif,  of  Ifaac, 
aiul  of  Jacob. 

Jofeph’s  body,  having  been  embalmed,  and  put  into  a 
coffin,  in  Egypt,  was  brought  away  by  the  Ifraclices  when 
they  quitted  the  country,  and  buried  in  a plot  of  ground  in 
Shechem,  which  Jacob  had  purchafed  of  the  fons  of  Hamor 
(Gen.  1.  215.  Jofli.  xxiv.  32  ) Mofes  was  fecretly  buried  in 
a vdlley  in  tlie  land  of  M.oab,  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6.)  and  no  man 
knew  of  his  fcpii'chrc.  Eleazar,  the  fon  of  Aaron,  was  bu- 
ried on  a hill.  (Jofh.  xxiv.  33.)  Joab,  in  his  own  houfe  in 
the  wildernefs.  (l  Kings  ii.  34.)  ManafTeh  and  Amon,  in 
the  garden  of  Uzza;  (2  Kings  xxi.  18.  26.)  and  Rehoboam, 
Afa,  Jehofaphat,  Joram,  Amaziah,  Azariah,  Jotham  and 
Ahaz,  in  the  city  of  David,  with  their  fathers.  “ Joafh, 
too,  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,”  but  not  in  the  fepul- 
chres of  the  kings.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  25.) 

From  the  profane  writers  of  antiquity  we  learn  the  prac- 
tice among  other  nations:  and  not  only  from  their  authority, 
but  from  daily  obfervation,  we  find  the  high  raifed  Tumulus 
continued  a mark  cf  refped  amongft  the  living,  and  a fignal 
honour  amongft  the  dead  in  every  age  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Barroivs  are  the  moft  ancient  fepulchral  monuments 
in  the  v/orld:  and  their  contents  are  as  various  as  the  diffe- 
rent people  that  occupied  the  globe,  or  the  different  circura- 
fiances  by  which  they  were  dift'ngiiifhed.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  but  barrows  of  a more  fohd  material ; and  the 
church  yard  hillock  of  the  prefent  day  is  but  a relic  of  their 
univerfal  prevalence.  Homer  is  very  particular  in  deferibing 
the  barrow  of  Patroclus.  It  was  firft  marked  out  with  a cir- 
cle ; the  foundations  were  then  laid  round  the  very  fpot 
where  the  funeral  pile  was  ftiil  uncooled,  and  the  earth  throws 
up  over  them. 

Topvws'avlo  5e  (7»ijua:,_SEgEAja  te  VfCi^ciXov'to 
rcupriv  etti  yarav  igivxv. 

Xeociiihi  Si  TO  ari[/,a,,  laov.  II.  J/.  25^ — ^57’ 

The  remains  of  the  body  were  collected  in  a golden  urn,  but 
(which  is  fingular)  were  not  lodged  beneath  the  barrow. 

Among  the  diftinguifhed  barrows  of  Greece  may  be 
ranked  that  of  Egyptus  in  Arcadia,  which  Paufanias  de- 
feribes  as  not  very  large,  and  furronnded  by  a margin  of 
ftone  : T»j;  n fxiyot,,  X.Qa  KpriTTiSi  Ev  KVxXcu  ‘cripup^o/xiycii : 

(Arcad.  c.  16.),  and  which  Homer  admired  (II.  B 603.), 
as  not  having  feen  a finer.  That  of  Icarus  was  a fmall  one, 
on  a headland  where  he  was  caft  away  ; (Paufan.  Bceot.  c.  1 1.) 
and  that  of  Achilles  in  a iimilar  fituation,  (Odyff.  fi.  36.) 
See  Barrow. 

With  the  Egyptians,  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  (fee  Plato, 
Minoe  prope  fin.),  perfons  were  occafionally  buried,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  the  cafe  of  Joab,  in  their  own 
houfes:  while  in  other  inftances  bills  and  rocks  were  not  on- 
ly receptacles  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Sicily 
and  Afia,  but  of  the  Perfians,  and,  to  this  day,  of  the  Chi- 
nefe.  The  general  praftice  of  burial,  however,  among  the 
ancient  Perfians,  is  thus  related  by  Herodotus,  (Clio,  cxl.) 

“ I will 


burial. 


I will  not  afficm  it  to  be  true,  that  thefe  never  are  inter- 
red  till  fome  bird  or  dog  has  difcovered  a propenfity  to  prey 
on  them.  This,  however,  is  unqueftionably  certain  of  the 
Magi,  who  publicly  obferve  this  cuftom.  The  Perfians  firlt 
enclofe  the  dead  body  in  wax,  and  afterwards  place  it  in 
the  ground.”  The  cuftom  to  which  Heredotus  here  par- 
ticularly alludes  as  the  exciulive  privilege  of  the  Magi,  was 
afterwards  univerfaiiy  adopted  ; and,  in  part,  ftill  continues. 
The  place  of  burial  of  the  Guebres,  at  the  dirtance  of  half 
a league  from  Ifpahan,  is  a round  tower  made  of  free  ttone  ; 
it  is  35  feet  high,  and  90  in  diameter,  without  gate,  or  any 
kind  of  entrance;  they  afcend  it  by  a ladder.  In  the  midft 
of  the  tower  is  a kind  of  trmch,  into  which  the  bones  are 
thrown.  The  bodies  are  ranged  along  the  wall  in  their  pro- 
per cloaths  upon  a fmall  couch,  with  bottles  of  wine  and 
viftuals.  The  ravens  which  fill  the  ccemetery,  devour  them 
(Chardin’s  Travels.)  An  exaft  model  of  this  curious  tower 
is  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufenm. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  body  having  been  embalmed 
by  perfons  legally  appointed  to  the  exercife  of  the  proftf- 
lion,  was  returned  to  the  relations,  who  enclofed  it  in  a cafe 
of  wood  made  to  refemble  an  human  figure,  and  placed  it 
againft  the  wall  in  the  repofitory  of  their  dead.  (Herod. 
Euterpe,  Ixxxvi.) 

The  cuftom  of  hurtling  the  dead,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  is,  however,  of  higher  antiquity  than  we  may  at 
firft:  fuppofe.  Saul  was  burnt  at  Jabe(h,and  his  bones  after- 
wards buried  ; and  Afa  was  burnt  in  the  bed  which  he  had 
made  for  himfelf,  filled  with  fweet  odours,  and  divers  kii  ds 
of  fpices ; but  the  praftice  exifted,  we  arc  affured,  neither 
in  Perfia  nor  Egypt:  the  Perfians  thought  it  profane  to  feed 
a divinity  with  human  carcafes  ; and  the  Egyptians  abhor- 
red it  on  another  account,  being  fully  perfuadcd  that  fire 
was  a voracious  animal,  which  devoured  whatever  it  could 
feize  ; and  when  faturated,  finally  expired  with  what  it  had 
confumed.  The  Egyptians  alfo  held  it  unlawful  to  expofe 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  animals;  for  which  reafon  th-y 
embalmed  them,  fearing  left  after  interment,  they  might 
become  the  prey  of  worms.  (Herod.  Thalia,  xvi.)  In 
Perfia,  too,  at  the  time  Herodotus  wrote,  the  cuftom  of 
burying  alive  common:  and  he  was  told  that  Ameftris, 
the  wife  of  Xerxes,  when  (he  was  of  an  advanced  age,  com- 
manded fourteen  Pcrfian  children  of  illuftrions  birth  to  be 
interred  alive  in  honour  ofthedei'y  whom  they  fuppofed  to 
cxift  under  the  earth.  (Polymnia,  cxiv.) 

Of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  praftice  we  have  a more  minute 
defcription,  related  on  the  tradition  of  Cambyfes’  fpies. 
“ Aft  r all  the  moifture  is  extrafted  from  the  body,  by  the 
Egyptian,  or  fome  other  procefs,  they  cover  it  totally  with 
a kind  <>f  plafter,  which  they  decorate  with  various  colours, 
and  make  it  convey  as  near  a refemblance  as  may  be  of  the 
perfon  of  the  deceafed.  They  then  inclofe  it  in  a hollow 
pillar  of  cryftal,  which  is  dug  up  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  a kind  that  is  eafily  worked.  The  deceafed  is  very  con- 
fpicuous  through  the  cryftal,  has  no  difagreeable  fmell,  nor 
any  thing  elfe  that  is  offenfive.  This  coffin  the  neareft  rela- 
tions keep  for  a twelvemonth  in  their  houfes,  offering  before 
it  different  kinds  of  vidlims,  and  the  firft-fruits  of  their 
lands.  Thefe  are  afterwards  removed,  and  fet  up  round  the 
city. 

The  funeral'  ceremonials  attending  the  Scythian  kings 
were  ftill  more  Angular.  They  were  embalmed,  and  after- 
wards tranfported  through  the  different  provinces  of  their 
kingdom,  till  they  were  at  laft  brought  to  the  Gerfhi,  in 
the  remoteft;  parts  of  Scythia.  Here  the  corpfc  was  placed 
upon  a couch,  (round  which,  at  different  diftances,  were  fixed 
^aggers  j and  upon  the  whole,  pieces  of  wood  covered  with 


branches  of  willow)  in  a french,  nigh  the  fpot  where  the 
Boryfthenes  begins  to  be  navigable.  In  fome  other  parts  of 
this  trench  one  of  the  concubines  of  the  deceafed,  who  had 
been  previoufly  ftrangled,  together  with  his  baker,  cook, 
groom,  moft  confidential  fervants,  horfes,  and  choiceft  ef- 
fefts,  were  buried ; and  a mound  as  high  as  poffible  raifed 
above  the  whole.  (Herod.  Melpomene,  Ixx’i.)  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  Scythians  in  general,  the  praftice  was  more 
fimple.  When  any  one  died,  the  neighbours  placed  the 
body  on  a carriage,  and  carried  it  about  to  the  different  ac- 
quaintance  of  the  deceafed  ; thefe  prepared  fome  entertain- 
ment for  ihofe  who  accompanied  the  corpfe  ; placing  before 
the  body  the  fame  as  before  the  reft.  Private  perfons,  after 
b-ing  thus  carried  about  for  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  were 
buried.  But  the  Scythians  did  not  all  of  them  obferve  the 
fame  cuftoms  with  rTpeft  to  th:ir  funerals;  there  were  fome 
who  fufpended  the  dead  bodies  from  a tree,  and  in  that  ftate 
left  tliem  to  putrefy.  “ Of  what  conftquence,”  fays  Plu- 
tarch, “ is  it  to  Theodorus,  whrther  he  rots  in  the  earth 
or  upon  it  ? Such  with  the  Scythians  is  the  moft  honour- 
able funeral.”  The  cuftom  is  aifo  mentioned  by  Silius  Ita- 
heus  : 

“ gente  in  Scythica  fuffixa  cadavera  truncis, 

Lenta  dies  fepeiit,  putri  hquentia  tubo.” 

The  African  Nomades  obferved  the  fame  ceremonies  with 
the  Greeks  but  the  Nafamones  buried  their  deceafed  in  a 
fitting  attitude  ; and  were  particularly  careful  as  any  one  ap- 
proached his  end,  to  prevent  his  expiring  in  a reclined  pof- 
ture.  ( Herod.  Melpomene,  cxc.) 

From  '.he  anecdotes  of  burial  which  have  already  been 
detailed,  it  fhould  feem,  that  both  among  the  Jews  and 
Heathens,  the  place  of  interment  was  ulually  without  the 
city.  Such,  alfo,  was  the  cafe  with  the  Athenians,  the 
Smyrnteans,  the  Sicyonians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Syra- 
ciifans.  The  examples  of  Numa  and  Servius  Tullus  prove, 
that  the  Romans  depofited  their  dead  without  the  city  before 
the  introduftion  of  the  twelve  tables  : and  it  was  a fpecial 
privilege  granted  by  the  fenate  to  part  cular  perfons,  that 
they  ftiouid  be  buried  within  the  walis;  (Cic.de  Leg.ii,  23.) 
and  the  Jews,  at  lead  in  the  latter  days  of  their  xiften  t as 
a nation,  as  we  learn  from  the  inftances  of  Lazarus,  (John 
xi.  38.)  the  widow’s  fon  at  Nain,  (Luke  vii  ) ai,d  the 
dead  that  were  raifed  at  the  crucifixion,  (Man  xxvii  33.) 
obferved  the  fame  place  of  burial.  The  Lacedeemonians, 
however,  buried  within  it.  It  had  been  a notion  unverially 
prevalent,  that  the  touch  of  a dead  bodv  conveyed  pollu- 
tion ; and  Lycurgus.  the  Itgifiator  of  Sparta,  was  ambitious 
to  remove  the  prejudice.  H • not  oniy  introduced  the  cuf- 
tom of  burial  within  the  city,  but  eredfed  monuments  near 
the  temples,  that  the  youth  might  be  trained  from  their 
infancy  to  the  view  of  fuch  objetts,  nor  fhudder  at  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  death. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ftrongly  perfuaded 
that  their  fouls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elylian 
fields,  till  their  bodies  were  committed  1 1 the  earth  : and  if 
it  happened  that  they  never  obtained  the  rite.-i  of  burial,  they 
were  fuppofed  to  remain  in  a wandering  Ita  e,  excluded  from 
the  happy  manfions,  lor  the  term  of  100  years.  For  this 
reafon  it  was  confidered  as  a duty  incumbent  upon  all  tra- 
vellers who  fhould  meet  with  a dead  body  m their  way.  to 
cdft  dull  or  mould  upon  it  three  times  ; and  of  thefe  three 
handfuls,  one,  at  lealt,  was  call  upon  the  head. 

O thofe  who  were  allowed  the  rites  of  burial,  fome  were 
dillinguifhed  by  particular  circumttances  of  d igrace  attend- 
ing their  interment  ; perfons  killed  by  lightning  were  b'lned 
apart  by  themfelves,  being  thought  odious  to  the  gods  j (fee 
Piin.  ii.  54.)  thofe  who  wafted  their  patrimony,  forfeited  the 

right 
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right  of  b-'irg  buried  in  the  fcpulchres  of  their  fathers;  and 
thole  who  were  guilty  of  felf-murder,  were  privately  depo- 
fitcd  in  the  groued,  without  the  accuftomed  folemnities. 

Athenian  law  mentioned  by  iElian,  (vii.  19.)  obliged 
them  to  place  the  body  to  the  weft.  This  was  the  original 
pofuion  of  the  Athenians,  as  Solon  ftiewed  in  defence  of 
his  couiitrymen’s  claims  to  Salamis  ; for  on  opening  the 
graves  in  that  illand,  he  proved  that  the  Athenians  in  it 
were  fo  buried  in  a regular  manner  , but  the  Megarenfian 
invaders  at  random,  and  jull  as  it  happened.  Laertius 
(Solone)  fayr,  the  Athenians,  and  the  fcholiaft  on  Thucy- 
dides, all  the  Greeks  lay  buried  toward  the  eaft';  that  is,  as 
Kuhn'us  cn  Ailian,  (loc.  cit.)  properly  explains  it,  with 
their  faces  looking  to  the  eaft,  and  their  heads  to  the 
weft.  Tins  practice  among  Chrift'ans  has  been  fuppofed  to 
have  a reference  to  the  general  refurredtion.  The  motive 
for  it  among  the  Heathens  has  not  been  affigned. 

The  Athenian  pradiice,  however,  with  regard  to  thofe 
who  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  was  at  once  fo 
patriotic  and  afteftionate,  that  it  cannot'but  defetve  parti- 
cular attention.  It  affords  an  elevated  idea  of  that  Dolilhed 
people.  About  three  days  before  the  funeral,  the  bones  of 
the  flain  were  placed  in  a tent  raifed  on  purpofe,  fo  that 
every  perfon  might  have  an  opportunity  to  frequent  them, 
and  pay  the  laft  tribute  of  a tear.  All  Hrts  of  odoriferous 
herbs  and  flowers  were  ftrewed  around  the  tent  ; and  each 
man  brought  fome  in  his  band,  that  he  might  confecrate 
them  to  the  manes  of  Ids  favouiite  friend.  On  the  fourth 
day  a coffin  of  cyprefs  was  fent  from  every  tribe,  to  carry 
off  the  bones  of  their  own  members.  After  which  went 
an  empty  covered  hearfe,  in  memory  of  thofe  v/ho  could 
not  be  found.  The  procelTion  was  carried  on  with  a pecu- 
liar decency  of  forrow,  whilft  great  numbers  of  iuhabftants, 
b th  ftrangers  and  citizens,  affifted  in  the  train  of  mourners. 
The  parents  of  the  deceafed  attended  at  the  fepulchre  to 
weep.  No  eye-  could  retrain  from  tears  ; and  the  melan- 
choly diltrefs  which  appeared  in  the  faces  of  all  alike,  feemed 
but  a true  copy  of  the  I'entiments  of  all.  The  bones  were 
accompanied  in  this  manner  to  the  pub  ic  place  of  burial, 
fituated  in  a-  pleafant  fpot  without  the  city,  called  Cerar, il- 
eus, and  committed  to  the  ground.  The  monument  erefted 
to  the- valour  of  thefe  citizens  was  adorned  with  pillars,  tro- 
phies, and  lufcriptions,  fuch  as  were  ufual  about  the  tombs 
of  the  moft  honourab’e  perfons,  and  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded with  one  fpeech  in  praife  of  thena  all ; the  main 
fcope  of  which  was,  to  animate  the  living  with  refoluiion, 
by  commending  the  courage  of  the  dead  ; to  infufe  a fpirit 
of  patriotifm  into  the  mmds  of  their  fellow  citizens,  by 
celebrating  the  principle  of  adlion  which  incites  the  valiant 
to  battle.  (Thucyd.) 

The  ceramicus  >vas  the  place  where  the  flain  in  battle  were 
always  buried,  except  thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon,  whofe 
diftinguilhed  merit  entitled  them  to  a monument  upon  the 
fpot. 

Among  the  Romans,  inhumation,  we  find,  was  preferred 
by  Numa,  the  Cornelian  family,  and  Cains  Marius  ; but 
both  Virgil  and  Ovid  fpeak  of  burning  as  the  pradlice  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome  ; the  former  (.Sn.  xi.  208.)  in  the 
inftance  of  Pallas;  the  latter  (Fall.  iv.  853.)  in  that  of 
Remus.  Plutarch  fays,  Numa  forbade  it  in  his  own  cafe  ; 
and  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  forbade  burning  as  well 
as  burial  within  the  city.  Tacitus  (Ann.  xvi.  6.)  fays, 
Poppasa’s  corpfe  was  not  burned  according  to  the  Roman 
fafhion.  It  is  a raifapprehenfion  of  Capitolinus’s  words  to 
iuppofe  Antoninus  prohibited  it.  Macrobius  (vii.  7.)  who 
lived  under  Theodofius  the  younger,  fpeaks  of  it  as  left 


off  in  his  time.  (See  Mr.  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Mon.  of 
-Great  Britain.) 

The  drapery  of  the  dead  among  the  Romans  was  thc/o^a, 
which  was  white  in  all  cafes  exceptinthat  of  the  poor,  who  had 
it  black.  The  tnagiftrates  and  military  men  were  wrapt  in 
their  purple  robes  of  honour,  or  toga pretextata,  or  other 
precious  garments  of  various  colours.  Perfons  of  rank  and 
fortune  were  buried  in  their  official  habits.  Mark  Anthony 
gave  his  own  robe  to  cover  the  body  of  Brutus.  By  the 
laws  of  the.  Twelve  Tables  crowns  were  allowed  to  be  worn 
on  thefe  occalions  by  thofe  who  had  merited  them,  and 
garlands  and  flowers  were  eaft  on  the  body  as  it  paffed. 
The  funerals  of  great  men  were  conduced  at  the  public  cx- 
pence.  But  the  bodies  of  the  Roman  flaves  were  thrown 
to  rot  in  holes  dug  perpendicularly,  called  puticuli.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  265.) 

Having  thus  traced  the  conformity  and  occafional  varia- 
tion of  pradlice  among  the  more  ancient  nations  in  the  article 
of  fepulture,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  deduce  its  hiftory  in 
England. 

Both  cremation  and  Ample  interment  were  druidical  and 
ancient  Britifti  .fafhions.  The  latter  rite,  however,  was 
obferved  with  the  wild  addition  of  whatever  was  of  ufe 
in  this  life,  under  the  notion  that  it  would  be  wanted 
by  the  deceafed  in  the  world  below  ; and  in  confirmation 
of  this,  arms  and  many  Angular  things,  of  unknown  ufe, 
are  to  this  day  difeovered  beneath  the  places  of  ancient 
fepulture.  (Pennant’s  Tour  in  Wales,  p.  381.)  Barrows 
were  their  oldeft  tombs.  Beneath  fome  we  find  urns; 
beneath  others  lleeletons  ; and  in  many  inllances,  both. 
(Gough’s  Sep.  Mon.  I.  iv.)  The  kift-vaen  or  coffin,  com- 
pofed  of  rough  ftones  fet  edgeways,  at  the  fides  and  ends, 
was  another  receptacle  of  the  dead  anciently  uLd  in  Britain; 
(Ibid.  p.  xvi.)  thefe  are  frequent  in  Wales;  but  feldom 
found  to  contain  fleeleton.s,  or  remains  of  bodies  in  them. 
See  Dr.  Stukeley’s  Abury  (p.  1,3.)  of  one  found  in  a barrow 
at  Rowldrich  ; and  another  (p.  49.)  fimilar,  in  Monkton 
field  near  Abury.  Two  that  were  found  in  Purbeck,  on 
making  a turnpike  road  to  Corfc,  had  fkeletons  in  them. 
Of  this  earlier  kind  and  date  were  the  rude  ftone  chefts  under 
barrows  in  Orkney,  which  contained  entire  bodies.  The 
Tartarian  barrows  have  abfolute  Hone  vaults  under  them. 
(Archasol.  ii.  222.) 

The  next  and  laft  improvement  of  the  ftone  coffin,  was  by 
forming  it  of  a Angle  ftone  with  mallet  and  tool ; and  this 
Dr.  Pegge  aferibed  to  the  Romans ; for  he  apprehended 
that  during  the  general  prevalency  of  the  cuftomsof  crema- 
tion and  urn-burial  among  the  Romans,  they  had  not  always 
recourfe  to  the  funeral  pile,  but  that  bodies  were  fometimes 
interred  whole  and  in  their  natural  ftate.  (Sep.  Mon.  I.  xx.) 
Inftances  of  Roman  coffins  of  feveral  pieces  of  ftone  are 
cited  by  Mr.  Gough  in  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  (vol.  L 
p.  xxi.);  and  others,  (p.  xxvi.)  to  prove  that  the  Romans 
ufed  brick  coffins,  or  farcophagi,  in  their  earlieft  periods. 
In  the  celebrated  family  vault  of  the  freedmen  of  Auguftjs 
and  Livia,  difeovered  by  the  fide  of  the  Appian  way,  about 
a mile  out  of  Rome,  1735,  among  a few  marble  farcophagi 
were  two  of  baked-earth,  made  to  contain  the  body  whole. 
The  Romans  in  Britain  buried  their  warriors  near  the 
via Jlrala  or  military  ways : and  hence  we  may  derive  the 
frequent  infeription  of  SisTE  or  Aspige  Viator. 

Woden  enadled  a law  for  burning  the  dead,  which  not 
only  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  but  the  remote  Sarmatte^ 
and  all  the  Scandinavian  nations  regularly  obferved ; and 
tumulated  the  afhes,  with  or  without  urns,  as  circumftances 
required.  The  Dams  diftinguilhed  fay  this,  and  the  different 
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fanerah  ceremonies  three  feveral  epochs.  (Worm.  Mon^ 
Dan.  p.  40.)  The  firft,  which  was  the  fame  with  that 
in  queilion,  was  called  Ro'ifold  and  Brentetijde  or  the  ag;e  of 
burning.  The  fecond,  was  ftykd  Ho'igold,.  and  Hoielfetljde, 
or  the  age  of  tumuli  or  hillocks.  The  corpfe  at  this  period 
was  placed  entire,  with  all  the  ornaments  which  graced 
if  during  life.  The  bracelets,  or  arms,  and  even  the  horfe 
of  the  departed  hero  were  placed  behind  the  heap.  Money, 
and  all  the  rich  property  of  the  deceafed,  ufed  to  be  buried 
with  him,  from  the  perfuafion  that  the  foul  was  immortal 
(Pomp.  Mela,  1.  iii.  c.  2.)  and  would  ftand  in  need  of  thefe 
things  in  the  other  life. 

Among  the  northern  nations,  when  piracy  was  efteemed 
honourable,  thefe  iiiullrious  robbers  diredfed  that  all  their 
rich  plunder  Ihould  be  depofited  with  their  remains,  (Bar- 
tholinus  Antiq.  Dan.  438.)  in  order  to  ftimulate  their  off- 
fpring  to  fupport  themlelves,  and  the  glory  of  their  name 
by  deeds  of  arms.  PIcnee  it  is  we  hear  of  the  vafl  riches 
difeovered  in  fepulchres,  and  of  the  frequent  violation  of 
the'  remains  of  the  dead,  in  expeflation  of  treafures,  even 
for  centuries  after  this  cuftom  had  ceafed.  The  third  age 
was  called  ChrjJIendems-oId,  when  the  introdudlion  of  Chrif- 
tianity  put  a flop  to  the  former  cuftoms. 

From  the  remarks  of  the  writers  who  have  been  already 
cited,  we  learn  that  the  cuftom  of  burning,  among  the 
feveral  nations  ceafed  with  paganifm.  It  therefore  fell  firft 
into  difufe  with  the  Britons ; for  it  was  for  fome  time 
retained  by  the  Saxons  after  their  conquefl  of  this  kingdom  ; 
but  was  left  off  on  their  receiving  the  light  of  the  gofptl. 
The  Danes  retained  the  cuftom  of  urn -burial  the  laft  of  any  : 
for  of  all  the  northern  nations  who  had  any  footing  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  they  were  the  lateft  who  embraced  the  dodlrines 
of  Chriftianity. 

With  regard  to  the  barrows  or  tumuli,  fo  frequent  through 
the  country,  we  have  no  good  criterion  by  which  a correft 
judgment  may  be  made  of  the  people  to  whom  the  different 
fpecies  belong  : whether  they  are  Britifti,  Roman,  Saxon, 
orDanifh.  Some  of  them  confift  of  heaps  of  naked  ftones, 
fuch  as  thofe  in  the  ifle  of  Ar.>-an  ; in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land V and  in  fome  parts  of  Cornwall.  Others  are  compofed 
with  ftones  and  earth,  nicely  covered  with  earth  and  fod. 
And  they  were  fometimes  of  earth  only.  The  fize  of  the 
tumulus  ufually  marked  the  quality  of  the  perfon  : and 
the  earth  and  fods,  v/hich  were  llcimraed  and  paired  from  the 
furface  round  it,  were  lightly  heaped  up,  and  conferred 
on  the  deceafed  the  laft  good  wifli.  Sit  tihi  terra  levis.  The 
generality  of  thefe  were  round;  but  others  were  conical; 
and  fome,  as  on  the  plains  of  Wiltftiire  and  at  Roltwright, 
of  an  oblong  form.  Finally,  other  places  of  ancient  fepuU 
ture  confifted  only  of  a flat  area,  encompaffed  like  the 
druidical  circles,  with  upright  ftones ; and  fuch  were  thofe 
of  Ubbo,  and  of  king  Harald  in  Sweden.  (Suecia  Antiqua 
and  Hodierna,  tab.  315.) 

The  urns  are  alfo  found  placed  in  different  manners, 
W’ith  the  mouth  refting  downwards  upon  a flat  ftone,  fecured 
by  another  above ; or  with  the  mouth  upw'ards,  guarded  in 
a like  way. 

Very  frequently  the  urns  are  d'fcovered  lodged  in  a fqnare 
cell  compofed  of  flags ; and  fometimes  more  than  one  of 
thefe  cells  are  found  beneath  a earn  or  tumulus.  Mr.  Pennant 
even  met  with  no  fewer  than  feventeen,  near  Dnpplin  in 
Perthfhire,  difpofed  in  a regular  form.  The  urns  found  in 
thefe  cells  are  ufually  furrounded  with  the  fragments  of  bones 
that  had  reli  led  the  fire  ; for  the  friends  of  the  deceafed 
were  particularly  careful  to  colledl  every  particle  ; which 
they  placed,  with  the  remains  of  the  charcoal,  about  the 
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urns,  thinking  the  negleft  of  it  the  utmoft  impiety.  (Pennant’s 
Tour  in  Wales,  loc,  cit.J 

The  introduftion  of  Chriftianfty  made  a great  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  burying  the  dead.  Cremation  ceafed.  The 
believing  Romans  betook  themlelves  to  the  ufe  of  larcophagi. 
The  Romanized  and  converted  Britons  would  naturally 
do  the  fame.  The  Saxons  as  the  fucceffors  of  the  Bntons 
inclined  from  the  very  firft  to  adopt  their  praftices.  And 
after  the  arrival  of  St.  Auftin  in  596,  and  the  confeqnent 
converfion  of  the  nation,  coffins,  as  v/ell  as  the  mode  of 
placing  the  body  to  the  call,  univerfally  took  place.  Tbs 
oldeft  inftance  of  a coffin  that  we  know  o^  in  the  Saxon 
times,  was  that  of  EthelJreda  in  69^  (S  p.  Mon.  I.  xxvii.)  ; 
and  from  this  time  downward.  Hone  coffins  have  been  con- 
tinu:lly  difc.  vered  in  every  part  of  England.  They  may 
be  regularly  traced  among  us  from  the  ninth  century  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  : and  in  fome  cafes  to  that  of  Henry 
Vni.  (Gent.  Mag.  1759.  p.  66.) 

In  the  Norman  times  it  veas  the  cuftom  to  bury  monks 
in  the  bare  ground,  V/arin,  the  .twentieth  abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  in  1195,  ordered  that  they  fhould  be  buried  in 
ftone  coffins  as  more  decent.  (Matt.  Paris,  vit.  ab.  Albani 

P-  95-)  ...  .... 

Among  the  primitive  Chriftians  burying  in  cities  was  not 
allowed  for  the  firft  300  years,  nor  in  churches  for  many 
ages  after ; the  dead  bodies  being  firft  depofited  in  the 
atrium  or  church-yard,  and  porches,  and  porticoes  of  the 
church.  On  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into  this 
country,  a regular  form  of  difpofing  of  the  dead  bodies  took 
place.  The  altar  in  the  firft  Chriftian  bafiiic  was  placed  in  the 
eaft  of  it,  under  a window,  to  receive  the  firft  advantage  of 
light,  or  in  conformity  with  what  is  faid  of  oiir  Lord’s 
aicenfion.  The  people  for  greater  regularity  in  worftnp 
were  taught  to  look  towards  the  altar  ; and  the  dead  for 
a fimilar  reafon,  were  buried  with  their  faces  the  fame  way  ; 
except  the  priefts  who  w’cre  ordered  by  the  fame  authority 
to  face  the  congregation.  The  reafon  alleged  by  Gregory 
the  Great  for  burying  in  churches  or  in  places  adjoining 
to  them,  was  that  their  relations  and  frienOs,  remembering 
thofe  Viihofe  fepulchres  they  beheld,  might  hereby  be  led  to 
offer  up  prayers  for  them.  Hence  too  that  linking  and 
folemn  addrefs  which  marked  the  epitaphs  of  the  monkifu 
ages:  0 rale  pro  anlmamiferr'tmi  peccatoris.  Gregory’s  reafon 
was  afterwards  transferred  into  the  body  of  the  canon  law. 
To  this  fnperftition,  and  the  profit  arifing  from  it,  w'e  may 
aferibe  the  original  of  church-yards.  In  the  eighth  century, 
the  people  began  to  be  admitted  into  thenr’,  and  fome 
princes,  founders,  and  bifnops,  into  the  church.  The  pracftice, 
firft  introduced  into  the  Romifh  church  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  was  brought  over  here  by  Cuthberr,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  about  the  year  750  : and  the  practice  ot  ereift- 
ing  vaults  in  chancels  and  under  the  aitars  was  begurt 
by  Lanfranc,  archbifliep  of  Canterbury,  when  he.  bad 
rebuilt  the  cathedral  there,  about  107.5.  From  that  time 
the  matter  feems  to  have  been  left  to  the  dikrttion  of  the 
bilhop. 

It  was  remarked  to  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  by  a 
learned  antiquary,  who  is  now  no  more,  that  in  ancient 
t'mes  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries,  then  Roman 
Catholic,  interment  was  never  pradlifed  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  church.  An  opinion  prevails  that  it  was  left  for  ma- 
lefaAors,  for  the  unbaptized,  lor  fuicides,  and  for  fuch 
as  had  incurred  the  greater  cer.fure  of  the  church  : and 
common  obfervation  will  confiren  the  faft,  at  the  prefent 
moment,  that  many  moie  graves  occur  on  the  fouth  than  on 
tke  north  fides  of  our  churches.  An  extrad  from  a letter 
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of  Mr.  Samuel  Denne  (the  gentleman  above  alluded  to) 
affords  a curious  illuftration  of  what  has  been  afferted. 
“ There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fifty  years  ago  the  north 
fide'of  the  church-yard  of  Wilmington  (in  K-nt),  might  be 
unoccupied  by  corpfes  ; and  in  1^33  , on  digging  a grave 
to  the  north  of  John  Chapman’s  head-flone,  for  the  inter- 
ment of  Richard  Harman  of  Stonehill,  not  a human  bone 
was  found,  nor  were  there  any  marks  of  the  ground’s  having 
been  before  moved.  But  in  1745  and  1746,  when  the 
hofpital  of  the  regiments  of  infantrv  encamped  upon  Hart- 
ford-heath,  was  in  the  manfion  houfe  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Langworth  family^,  35  foldiers  who  died  in  the  hofpital 
were  buried  in  this  fpot. 

“ On  opening  the  ground  for  the  interment  of  one  of 
them,  mHway  between  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  the 
fence  of  the  church-yard,  and  about  tea  feet  to  the  weft  of 
Mr.  Fowke’s  tomb,  John  Woodmanfty,  the  pariih  clerk,  dif- 
covered  an  earthen  pot  containing  money,  of  filver.  The 
quantity  was  not  known,  qor  does  any  attention  feem  to 
■ have  been  fhewn  to  the  date  of  the  pieces  laft  coined.  Tn  con- 
frqucnce  of  this  omiffion  there  is  an  ignorance  of  one  cir- 
cumftance  that  might  nearly  have  afeertained  in  which  na- 
tional commotion  this  treafure  was  concealed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  obvious  remark  that  the  owner  of  it  thought  this 
quarter  of  the  church-yard  a very  fecure  place,  which  adds 
weight  to  the  opinion,  I have  already  hinted,  that  the 
parifhioners  of  that  age  bad  ah  infiiperable  objedhion  to  the 
burying  of  their  relations  and  friends  behind  the  church.” 

In  regard  to  the  rites  of  burial  as  they  are  pradfifed  in 
the  more  diftant  quarters  of  the  globe,  our  obfervation.s  will 
be  few.  In  yapan,  Peru,  Pegu,  Mexico,  Tartary,  Siam, 
and  the  Great  Mogul's  dominions,  the  dead  are  burned  : and 
for  people  of  fuperior  confideration  the  fires  are  made  with 
aromatic  woods,  gums,  balfams,  and  oils.  In  China,  we 
are  told  it  was  formerly  the  cuftorn  to  bury  Haves  with 
emperors  and  princes,  and  fometimes  alfo  their  concubines 
alive  ; but  this  cruel  pradlice  has  given  way,  in  modern 
times,  to  the  more  harmlefs  one  of  burning  reprefentations 
of  their  domeftics  in  tin  foil,  cut  into  the  fhape  of  human 
beings,  and  of  placing  their  ftatues  in  wood  or  ftone  upon 
their  graves;  this  feems  to  be  the  remain  of  the  Scythian 
-cuftom  which  has  been  already  quoted  from  Herodotus. 
The  laft  remains  of  a relation  are  interred  with  all  the 
honours  that  the  family  can  aftord.  (Barrow’s  Travels  in 
China,  p.  483.) 

Among  the  Birmans  the  deceafed  is  burnt,  unlefs  he  is  a 
pauper,  in  which  cafe  he  is  either  buried  or  caft  into  the 
»iver,  as  the  ceremony  of  burning  is  very  expenfive.  When 
the  pile  has  been  reduced  to  afhes,  the  bones  are  gathered  and 
depofited  in  a grave.  Symes’s  Ava,  p.  314. 

With  every  different  tribe  among  the  Hottentots,  we  are 
affured,  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  alike.  The  deceafed 
is  ihruft  either  naked,  or  with  his  peliffe  on,  into  a hole 
in  the  earth  or  fubterraneous  paffage,  where  the  body 
ufually  becomes  the  prey  of  fome  wild  bead  ; though  the 
relations  generally  thruft  hrufh-wood  or  bufhes  into  the 
aperture  of  the  hole  or  paffage.  (Sparrman’s  Voyage  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i.  358.)  Another  cuftom  of  a 
more  horrid  nature  is  likewife  related  on  the  fame  authority  ; 
Sparrmau  fays,  that  it  is  a common  praftice,  in  cafe  of  the 
mother’s  death,  to  inter  children  at  the  bread  alive.  In 
New  South  Wales,  the  dead  are  burned,  afterwards  depofited 
in  th<  ground,  and  a funeral  hillock  raifed  upon  the  afhes. 
(Hunter’s  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  p.  64.)  Laflly, 
we  fh  -.ll  mention,  the  cuftom  of  burial  among  the  South  Sea 
IJlands.  At  Otaheite  the  inhabitants  bury  none  in  the 
Moral,  but  thofe  offered  in  facrifice,  or  flain  in  battle,  or 


the  children  of  chiefs  which  have  been  ftrangled  at  the  birtJn 
An  aft  of  atrocious  inhumanity  too  common.  When  a 
pfifon  of  eminence  dies,  even  if  a child  of  the  fuperior  clafs, 
he  is  preferved  and  not  buried,  unlefs  he  died  of  fome 
contagious  or  offe:  five  difeafe.  They  take  out  the  vifeera, 
and  dry  the  body  with  cloth,  anefinting  it  within  and  without 
with  the  perfumed  oil,  and  this  is  frequently  repeated. 
The  relations  and  friends,  who  are  abfent,  perform  their 
part  of  the  funeral  rites  at  their  arrival,  each  female  pre- 
fenting  a piece  of  cloth  to  the  corpfe  ; and  they  continue 
to  drefs  and  decorate  the  body  as  if  alive,  and  to  furnifh 
it  with  provifions,  fuppofing  that  the  foul  which  hoverg 
round  receives  fatisfaftion  from  fuch  marks  of  attention  ; 
they  therefore  not  only  take  care  of  it  thus,  but  repeat 
befo'e  it  fome  of  the  tender  feenes  which  happened  during 
its  life  time.  While  any  offenfive  fmell  remains  they  anoint 
the  corpfe  with  fweet-fcented-oil,  and  furround  it  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  A dead  chief  is  ufually  carried  round 
the  ifland  to  the  different  diftrifts  where  he  had  property,  or 
where  his  particul.ar  friends  refide  ; and  the  funeral  ceremony 
repeated  : but  after  a tour  of  lome  months,  he  is  brought 
to  reft  at  the  place  of  his  ufual  refidence.  Some  bodies  are 
preferved  like  dried  parchment  ; others,  when  the  flelh  ig 
mouldered  away,  are  burned.  (Sec  the  Firft  Mifiionaries 
Voyage,  p.  363,  364.) 

By  our  common  law,  the  granting  of  burial  within  the 
(ffiurch  is  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  incumbent ; except 
in  cafes  where  a burying  place  is  preferibed  for  as  belonging 
to  a manor-houfe.  (Gibfon,  453.)  The  churcl -wardens, 
by  cuftom,  have,  however,  a fee  for  every  burial  there, 
by  reafon  the  pariftr  is  at  the  expence  of  repairing  the  floor. 
(Watfon’s  Clergyman’s  Law,  cap.  39.) 

By  the  ftatute,  30  Car.  2.  ft.  i.  c.  3.  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  woollen  raanufafturcs,  and  prevention  of  the 
exportation  of  money  for  the  importing  of  linen,  it  is 
enafted,  that  no  corpfe  of  any  ptrfon  fhali  be  buried  in 
any  fhirt,  fliift,  fheet,  or  fhroud,  or  any  thing  vvhatfoever 
made  or  mingled  with  flax,  hemp,  filk,  hair,  gold,  or 
filver,  or  in  any  fluff  or  thing,  other  than  what  is  made 
of  flieep’s  wool  only  ; on  pain  of  5I.  And  an  afSdavit 
fhali  be  made  for  this  purpofe  either  to  a magiftrate  or  the 
ofliciating  minifter. 

By  the  canons  of  the  church  (Can.  68.),  no  minifter  (hall 
refufe  or  delay  to  bury  any  corpfe  that  is  brought  to  the 
church  or  church-yard  (convenient  warning  thereof  being 
given  him  before)  except  the  party  deceafed  were  denounced 
excommunicated  majors  excommunicatione,  for  fome  grievous 
and  notorious  crime,  and  no  man  able  to  teftify  of  his  repent- 
ance. Therewere  anciently  other  caufes  of  refufal,  particularly 
of  heretics,  againft  whom  there  was  an  efpecial  provifion  in 
the  canon  law,  that  if  they  continued  in  their  herefy  they 
(hould  not  have  chriftian  burial  ; though  no  inftances  of 
its  enforcement  occur  fubfequent  to  the  period  of  the 
reformation.  They  who  had  not  received  the  holy  facra- 
ment,  at  Itaft  at  Eafter,  were  excluded  from  Chriftian  burial 
by  a law  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  became  afterwards 
a law  of  the  Eiiglifh  church.  In  like  manner,  perfons 
killed  in  duels,  tilts,  and  tournaments.  But,  at  this  day, 
thefe  prohibitions  are  reftrained  to  the  excommunicate,  the 
unbaptized  and  fuicides. 

Burial,  Chriftian,  is  often  ufed  to  denote  that  which  is 
performed  in  holy  ground,  and  with  the  ufual  fervice  or  ce- 
remonies of  the  church. 

Burial  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  dues  paid  for  interment, 
efpecially  to  the  minifter.  The  burial  fee  paid  to  the  prieft  . 
on  opening  the  grave,  was  called  by  our  Saxon  ancettors 
foul-fcQl,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  189. 
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Burial  of  an  afs,  ajmi  fepultura,  an  Ignominious  kind  of 
burial  out  of  holy  ground,  under  the  gallows,  or  in  a high- 
way, where  feveral  roads  meet,  and  performed  by  public 
hangmen,  or  the  like.  Such  is  that  of  filicides,  excommu- 
nicated perfons,  &c.  fometimes  denominated  canine  burial, 
or  burial  of  a dog. 

In  the  m'dile  age  we  alfo  find  mention  of  a peculiar  kind 
ofburials,  called  imblocation,  praflifed  on  the  bodies  of 
perfons  excommunicated.  Du  Cange. 

Burial  of  the  crucifix,  Sepultura  cruc'ifixi,  denoted  a re- 
prefeiuation  of  the  burial  of  Chrift,  anciently  performed  an- 
nually in  churches  on  the  day  of  the  Parafceue.  Du-Cange. 

Burials,  in  computations  of  mortality,  denote  deaths, 
and  ftand  oppofed  to  births.  In  this  fenfe,  we  have  efti- 
mates  of  the  burials  in  Brandenburg,  in  Frankfort,  Breflaw, 
&c.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  261.  229.  and  176. 

By  a ftatute  under  king  Charles  II.  a regifier  is  to  be 
kept  in  every  parifh,  of  all  perfons  buried  within  the  fame, 
or  at  the  common  burial-places  thereof.  Stat.  33  Car.  II. 
c.  3.  See  Mortality. 

Burial  is  alfo  ufedfor  the  inclofing  of  vegetable  or  mi- 
neral bodies  in  the  ground,  for  divers  purpofes.  Lord  Ba- 
con gives  divers  experiments  of  burying  fruits,  &c.  for  pre- 
fervation  and  condenfation,  and  to  give  nourifliment  to  their 
refpedlive  trees.  Works,  tom.  iii.  p.  80. 

Sjme  comnaend  burials  in  the  earth,  others  in  W'heat,  to 
feafon  timber  when  firft  felled,  and  to  make  it  of  more  dur- 
able life.  Chemifts  fometimes  bury  their  cements.  The 
Chinefe  are  faid  to  bury  their  porcelain,  to  give  it  the  greater 
beauty. 

BUR-IANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  Sienna,  near,  the  lake  of  Caftiglione  ; 16  miles 
S.  of  Montieri. 

BURIAS,  or  Burin,  one  of  the  Manillas  or  Philippine 
Iflands,  fouth  of  Luzon,  about  five  miles  in  compafs,  inha- 
bited by  a few  tributary  Indians,  who  are  comprifed  in  the 
parilh  of  Mafbate,  which  is  another  larger  iOand  iouth  of  it, 
and  ncri_  far  difiant  from  Ticao.  N.  laf.  12°  30'.  E.  long. 
122°  o'. 

BURICH.  See  Buderich. 

Burich,  is  alfo  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  margraviate  of  Baden-Durlach  : five  miles  from 
Philipfburg. 

BURIDAN,  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  fchool- 
inan  of  the  14th  century,  was  a native  of  Bethune,  and  be- 
came profcffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and,  as  fome  fay, 
regent  in  1320,  Aventine  relates,  that  he  was  a difciple  of 
Ockam,  and  being  attached  to  the  fedt  of  the  Nominals, 
was  obliged  by  the  prevalence  of  that  of  the  Realifts  to  quit 
Paris,  and  to  remove  to  Germany,  where  he  founded  the 
univerfity  of  Vienna.  He  wrote  “ Commentaries  on  Arif- 
totle’s  Logic,  Ethics,  and  Metaphyfics  but  he  has  been 
principally  remarkable  on  account  of  the  fophifm  or  argu- 
ment, commonly  called  “ Buridan’s  Afs.”  This  feenis  to 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftrating  the  doc- 
trine of  that  necefiity  of  yielding  to  imprellions  of  the  fenfes 
under  which  beall.'!  are  placed,  and  in  which  they  ate  fup- 
pofeJ  to  differ  from  man,  who  poiTeffes  free-will,  or  an  in- 
ternal fclf-determining  power.  With  this  view,  Buridan 
feigned  an  hungry  afs,  placed  between  two  meafures  of  oats, 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  each  made  exadlly  the  fame  impref- 
■fion  on  his  fenfes  ; in  which  cafe,  for  wantjof  a power  of 
chufing  one  rather  than  another,  he  muft  die  of  hunger.  The 
term  “ Buridan’s  Afs,”  has  been  fince  proverbially  ufed  to 
denote  difficulty  and  hefitation  in  determining  between  two 
objefts.  Gen.  Didl. 

BURIE^  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  Lowfr 
Yol.  V. 


Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton.  In  the  dlftriift  of 
Snintes;  the  place  contains  1510,  and  the  canton  10,288 
inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends  127^  kiliometrea, 
and  j I commune.s. 

BURIGNY,  N,  Levesque  de,  in  Biography , an  elli- 
mable  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Rheims  in  1691,  and  de- 
voting himfelfto  literary  purfuitp,  acquired  univetfal  refpedt 
for  the  mildnefs  and  fimplicity  of  his  charafter.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Parifian  academy  of  belles  Irttrcs;  and  pro- 
longed his  life,  with  the  exercife  of  his  faculties,  to  his 
94th  year.  His  works  are  “ A Treatife  on  the  Authority 
of  the  Popes.”  1720,  4 vols.  izmo.  “ Hiftory  of  Pagan 
Philofophy,”  1724,  l2mo.,  and  1734;  “General  Hiftory 
of  Sicily,”  1743,  2 vols.  410.;  “A  Tranfldtion  of  Por- 
phyry on  Abftinencefrom  Fiefh,”  1747,  121110.  ; “ Hiftory 
of  the  Revolutions  of  Conftantinople,”  1730,  3 vols.  i2mD. ; 
“ The  Life  of  Grotiur,”  r 734,  2 vols.  1 2mo. ; “ of  Erafmus,” 
1757.  4 vols.  i2mo.  ; “ of  Boffuet,”  1761,  izmo.  ; “ of 
Cardinal  du  Perron,”  1768,  i2mo.  ; all  in  French.  His 
works,  which  in  their  general  charader  are  corred,  but  dif- 
fufe  and  languid,  are  efteemed  as  valuable  colledions  of  au- 
thentic fads,  Nouv.  Did.  Hilt. 

BURIS,  in  Surgery,  a name  given  by  Avicenna,  and 
fome  other  old  authors,  to  a feirrhous  hernia,  caufed  by  a 
hard  abfeefs. 

BURKA,  in  Geography,  lies  in  the  ifland  of  Angra,  in 
the  gulf  of  Baflora,  and  has  a fpacious  harbour,  with  plenty 
of  water.  See  Angra-?/Z3«^/. 

BURKE,  Edmund,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
on  the  firft  of  January,  1730,  His  father  was  an  attorney 
of  the  Proteftant  perfuafion.  The  fon  was  placed,  during 
the  early  part  of  his  education,  under  the  care  of  Abraham 
Shackleton,  a Quaker  fchoolmafter  of  confiderable  merit, 
for  whom  his  illuftrious  pupil  entert-ained  fo  large  a ftiare  of 
aflfedion  through  life,  as  never  to  omit  paying  him  an  an- 
nual vifit  of  gratitude  and  refped,  during  a period  of  forty- 
years.  From  Ballytore  near  Carlow,  the  relidence  ol  Shac- 
kleton, Mr.  Burke  was  removed,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  underftood  that  he  was 
more  attentive  to  the  inftrudions  of  his  country  fchool-maf- 
ter,  from  whom  he  early  derived  much  of  his  multifarious 
knowledge,  than  to  the  more  regular  difeipline  of  tuition, 
inftituted  by  the  univerfity.  He  gained  no  prize  ; but  he 
obtained  his  fcholarftiip,  during  the  fecond  year  of  his  refi- 
dence,  which  proves  him  at  baft  not  to  have  been  deficient 
in  claffical  attainments ; for  of  fuch  are  that  honour  and  emo- 
lument the  reward.  He  was  contemporary  with  Goldfmith  ^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  friend/hip  commenced  be- 
tween thefe  two  great  men,  till  after  the  poem  of  the  “ Tra- 
veller” had  eftablilhcd  Goldfmith’s  reputation.  There  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  opinion,  that  Burke  was 
bred  a Catholic  ; and  it  feems  now  generally  agreed,  that 
he  did  not  finifh  his  ftudies  at  St.  Omer’s.  He  was  a candi- 
date for  the  profeflbrfhip  of  logic  at  Glafgow,  but  was  too 
late  in  his  application.  On  this  difappointment,  he  repaired 
to  London  in  1749,  after  having  taken  his  bachelor’s  degree, 
and  entered  himfclf  a member  of  the  Temple,  with  a view 
of  being  called  to  the  bar. 

At  this  time,  the  narrownefs  of  his  finances  reduced  him  to 
the  necefiity  of  writing  for  the  periodical  papers  ; to  which, 
he  contributed  eflays  on  literary  and  political  topics  .•  but 
though  the  fphere  in  which  he  moved  was  not  that  of  plea- 
fure  and  faftiion,  he  procured  an  introdudlion  to  the  cele 
brated  Mrs.  Woffington,  the  aftrefs,  in  whofe  fociety  he 
pafled  many  of  his  leifure  hours.  The  feverity  with  which 
he  applied  himfelf  both  to  compofition  and  ftudy,  having 
confiderably  affeded  his  health,  Dr.  Nugent  was  called  in, 
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wlio  removed  him  from  the  inadequate  accommodations  of 
the  Temple  to  the  comforts  of  his  own  houfe.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  family,  and  the  particular  kindnefs  of  Mifs  Nu- 
gent, led  to  a matrimonial  connexion,  in  which  Mr.  Burke’s 
expeftations  of  domeftic  happinefs  were  fully  anfwered, 

Mr.  Burke’s  firft  acknowledged  publication  was,  “ A. 
Vindication  of  natural  Society  ; or  a View  of  the  Miferies 
and  Evils  arifing  to  Mankind,  from  every  Species  of  artifi- 
cial Society  written  in  imitation  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  for 
the  purpofe  of  attacking  ironically  that  writer’s  phiiofo- 
phy,  and  expofing  its  injurious  confequences.  It  did  rot 
meet  with  the  reception  which  has  fince  been  thought  to 
have  been  juftly  due  to  its  merit  as  a compofition. 

He  was  not  liowever  difcouraged  by  this  failure  from 
publifhing  bis  “ Effay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,” 
which  had  been  compofed  prior  to  the  “ Vindication,”  but 
referved  for  the  advantage  of  making  afirft  appeatance  under 
cover  of  a well-known  and  admired  charadler.  Both  thefe 
works  came  out  in  1756. 

Though  there  was  no  name  to  the  “ Inquiry,”  the  firll 
edition  was  fold  within  the  vear,  and  a fecond  publifhed  in 
^757’  with  an  “ Introduflory  Hifcourfe  concerning  Talle.” 
The  applaufe  which  attended  this  performance  was  not  tem- 
porary, nor  the  connedlions  confequent  on  it  without  per- 
manent advantage.  It  procured  him  relief  from  his  pecuni- 
ary embarraffments,  and  an  eafy  introduftion  to  the  circles 
of  the  firft  rank  and  abilities.  Among  the  firft  who  fought 
his  acquaintance,  were  Dr.  Johnfon  and  fir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  he  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  furnilhed  the 
compofition  of  the  Difeourfe  to  the  Royal  Academy.” 
Much  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjeft  j but  there  feems  no  rea- 
fon  for  depriving  the  late  illuftrious  prefident  of  the  fame  at- 
tached to  an  excellent  writer,  as  well  as  an  originalj  and  ac- 
complifhed  artift. 

It  was  Mr.  Burke’s  intention  to  have  controverted  the 
theories  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  : he  then  thought  of  rival- 
ling the  hiftoric  labours  of  the  latter  in  “ Memoirs  of  his 
own  Times forthis  purpofe,  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Englifh  hiftory,  efpecially  fince  the  revolution  ; and  the 
projeft  ended  in  the  eftablilhment  of  Dodfley’s  “ Annual 
Regifter,”  a very  valuable  work,  of  which  he  had  the 
principal direflion  from  175^ 

In  1761,  he  accompanied  “ Single-fpeech  Hamilton”  to 
Ireland.  This  latter  gentleman  made  one  very  excellent 
fpeech  in  the  Englifh,  and  one  more  in  the  Irifh  houfe  of 
commons ; and  Mr.  Burke  has  been  faid  to  have  been  the 
compofer  of  both  thefe  fpeeches,  but  probably  with  as  little 
reafon  as  in  the  cafe  of  fir  Jolhua’s  difeourfes.  On  Mr. 
Burke’s  return  from  Ireland,  with  a penfion  of  3C0I.  per 
annum,  it  was  no  longer  neceffary  to  write  for  periodical 
publications.  He,  however,  contributed  occafionally  to  the 

Public  Advertifer,”  where  the  excellence  of  his  writings 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, while  Mrs.  Woffington  recommended  him  to  the  duke 
efNewcattie.  He  accordingly  became  private  fecretary  to 
the  marquis,  at  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  mem- 
rer  for  Wendnyer  on  lord  Verney’s  intereft,  and  thus  com- 
menced his  political  career. 

In  February  was  founded  that  club,  which  after- 

wards became  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  Literary  Club. 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  was  the  firft  propofer,  and  Johnfon  ac- 
ceded to  the  plan,  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  his  circle,  and 
recovering  the  opportunities  for  converfation,  which  he  had 
loft  by  the  diflblution  of  the  meeting  in  Ivy-Lane-  The 
original  members  of  the  literary  club  were,  befides  the  two 
founders,  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclcrk,  Mr. 
Langton,  Mr.  Chamier,  fir  John  Hawkins,  and  Goldfruith. 


They  met  at  the  Turk’s  Head,  in  Gerrard  ftreet,  Soho,  on 
every  Monday  evening  through  the  year. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Burke’s  entrance  on  public  life, 
men’.s  minds  were  equally  agitated  by  the  meafures  of  go- 
vernment refpeifting  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  growing  difeon- 
tents  in  America.  Of  the  two  parties  in  oppofuioii,  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt  having  infilled  on  very  peremptory  conditions, 
refptfling  court' favourites  and  fecret  advifers,  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  of  vvhofe  party,  on  account  of  his  age  and  in- 
firmities, the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  confidered  as  the 
leader,  clofed  with  the  terms  on  which  a new  adminiftration 
was  propoftd.  1VIr.  Burke  now,  with  a facility  to  which 
he  was  too  prone,  ftetded  from  his  old  friendfaip  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  ; but  he  is  faid,  at  the  fame  time,  to  have  re- 
figned  the  penfion  procured  through  that  gentleman’s  in- 
tereft.  From  this  cinae  he  became  a profelTcd  party-man; 
a'bondage  to  which  he  was  in  fome  meafiire  compelled,  by 
laying  himfelf  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  marquis  ox 
Rockingham.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  favour  he  re- 
ceived have  been  vationfly  reprefented  ; but  it  is  certain; 
that  a confiderable  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  purchafe 
money  for  his  villa  at  Beaconsfield,  of  which  he  now  took  pof- 
feffion,  waspromiled  either  as  a loan  ora  gdft  by  the  marquis. 

On  his  entrance  into  parliament,  he  took  infinite  pains  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  the  difeharge  of  his  new  duty.  Among 
other  fources  of  improvement,  he  difdained' neither  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  the  fubtleties  of  the  fchool  divines,  the 
perufal  of  precedents  and  records,  nor  the  oratorical  con^ 
lefts  of  the  Robin-Hood  fociety.  His  principal  opponent 
at  the  Robin-Hood  was  a baker,  of  whom  Goldfmith  faid; 
that  “ Nature  intended  him  to  have  prefided  in  the  court  ofi 
chancery.”  Lie  procured  his  feat  in  1765,  and  his  fir!? 
fpeech  was  on  the  ftamp  aft.  It  attrafted  the  notice,  and 
obtained  the  applaufe  of  Mr.  Pitt  : Mr.  Burke  was  princi- 
pally confulted  by  the  Rockingham  adminiftration  on  the 
affairs  of  America,  and  the  middle  ccurfe  was  adopted  in 
conformity  with  his  advice.  The  weakoefs  of  the  party, 
and  the  feeblenefs  of  their  policy,  foon  brought  the  miniftry 
to  a clofe  ; and  its  diflblution  was  haftened  by  Mr.  Burke’s 
projeft  of  a Canadian  conftitution.  which  lord  Northington 
condemned  in  the  moll  angry  and  contemptuous  language,. 
Mr.  Pitt  then  made  his  own  terms,  as  he  thought,  with  the 
court.  Mr.  Burke  had  fcarcely  time  to  defend  the  conduft 
of  his  friends  in  print,  before  their  fucceffors  refigned,  and 
the  parliament  was  diffolved.  Mr,  Burke  was  re-elefted  for 
Wendover,  the  Grafton  miniftry  came  into  power,  and  Mr. 
Burke  was  the  principal  orator  of  oppofition.  He  was  ad- 
verfe  to  the  expulfion  of  Wilkes,  and  made  an  able  fpeech 
to  prove  his  fubfequent  eligibility,  though  he  difliked  the 
general  charafter  of  the  man.  About  this  time,  the  letters 
of  Junius  began  to  appear;  and  on  this  occafion,  the  public 
have  not  loft  fight  of  their  propenfity  to  attribute  all  able 
compofition  to  Mr.  Burke.  There  feems  to  be  not  the 
feaft  foundation  for  fnppofing  him  to  have  been  their  au- 
thor. He,  however,  gave  his  opinions  and  principles  at 
confiderable  length,  in  his  “ Thoughts  on  the  Caufesof  the 
prefent  Difeontents.”  The  leading  features  of  this  pami- 
phlet  were,  a pointed  inveftive  againll  inner  cabinets  and 
fecret  influence,  and  a pifture  of  what  a houfe  of  commons 
ought  to  be.  Thofe  who  feek  in  this  work  for  proofs  of 
political  apoftacy  in  later  life,  will  not  find  the  evidence  fo 
decifive  as  they  expeft.  The  remedies  propofed  were  not 
thofe  of  democracy,  but  of  a fellow-feeling  to  be  eftablifhed 
between  the  ariftocracy  and  the  people.  • As  a proof  that 
the  views  of  the  author  did  not  even  then  rife  up  to  the 
expeftations  of  the  whig-party  in  general,  he  was  attacked 
by  Mrs.  Macaulay,  as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  the  court. 

“j  While. 
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While  lord  North  was  minifter,  the  impetuofity  of  fiyfte- 
tnatic  oppolition  feems  to  have  carried  Mr.  Burke’s  vindica- 
tion of  freedom  further  than  was  compatible  with  that  fond- 
nefs  for  ancient  eftablifhments,  which  always  exilhed  in  his 
mind,  and  became  fo  much  ftronger  in  the  latter  part  ot  life. 
He  took  a diftingudhed  part  in  the  debates  on  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs.  During  the  whole  of  the  American  war,  he  uni- 
formly oppofed  the  minifter  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  defend- 
ed the  people  with  warmth  and  energy.  His  habits  during 
this  period  were  thofe  of  fobriety  and  literary  induilry,  as 
well  as  of  parliamentary  vigilance  and  exertion. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  parties  that  political  differences 
made  no  breach  between  Burke  and  Johnfon.  Tiie  latter, 
on  taking  leave  of  his  holt  at  Beaconsfidd,  wifhed  him  all  the 
fnccefs  on  his  canvas  at  Brilfol,  which  “ could  pollibly  be 
wifhed  him  by  an  honeft  man.” 

The  famous  Briftol  eledlion  took  place  in  1774,  when 
Burke  and  Cruger,  an  American  merchant,  turned  out  lord 
Clare  and  Mr.  Brickdale,  the  former  reprefentatives.  So 
little  afliftance  did  Mr.  Burke  derive  from  Mr.  Cruger’s 
eloquence  on  the  huftings,  that  the  conllant  and  only  fpecch 
of  the  latter  was,  “ I fay  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke!  I fay  ditto  to 
Mr.  Burke!” 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  to  detail  Mr. 
Burke’s  controverfy  with  Dean  Tucker,  on  the  part  which 
he  took  on  every  great  political  qudfion.  It  is  neceflary, 
however,  to  mention,  that  on  the  quellion  of  parliamentary 
reform,  the  Rockingham  branch  of  oppolition  oppofed  the 
meafurc;  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  lords  Shelburne,  Chat- 
ham, and  Camden,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Mr.  Fox  defended  it. 

The  leading  features  of  Mr.  Burke’s  political  conducl, 
while  pay-mailer  general  in  the  Rockingham  and  Fox  ad- 
miniftration,  was  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  economical 
reform,  which  had  been  rejefted  by  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  1780.  It  however  underwent  feveral  modifications.  The 
political  convulfioris  which  enfued  on  lord  Rockingham’s 
death  are  well  remembered.  The  coalition,  and  the  India 
bill  were  fuggefted  and  pufhed  forward  with  much  ardour 
by  Mr.  Burke,  and  principally,  if  not  entirely,  produced  that 
decline  of  popularity,  which  both  himfelf  and  his  friends  ex- 
perienced. 

The  event  in  which  Mr.  Burke  ftood  moll  prominent  be- 
fore the  public,  in  the  interval  between  the  formation  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  miniftry,  and  the  French  revolution,  was  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Haftings.  His  fpeeches  on  this  occafion  were 
among  the  moll  fplendid  triumphs  of  his  eloquence,  though 
not  among  the  moil  folid  attellations  of  his  judgment.  They 
were  marked  by  intemperance  and  exaggeration,  apparently 
produced  rather  by  the  ambition  of  rivalling  Tully  in  his 
eloquent  and  claffical  abufe,  chan  arifing  from  a fober  exami- 
nation of  fafts,  or  a ferious  convi£lion  of  guilt.  The  charges 
of  avarice  and  malice  have  never  been  adequately  fupported, 
and  can  only  be  mentioned  to  be  denied  in  grave  and  impar- 
tial biography. 

Mr.  Bui  ke  had  never  been  remarkable  for  an  even  temper 
in  the  difeaffion  of  political  queftions : his  irritability  in- 
creafed  with  his  years,  and  his  condudl  became  intemperate 
and  violent.  He  injured  the  caufe,  and  incurred  the  dif- 
pieafure  of  his  affociates  on  the  quellion  of  the  regency,  and 
burft  afunder  all  the  ties  of  friendflUp,  as  well  as  political 
GonneAion,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
That  event,  together  with  the  conduft  and  opinions  of  Mr, 
Burke  relating  to  it,  is  fo  recent,  that  it  will  be  lufBcient 
barely  to  enumerate  his  publications  on  the  fubjeft,  with 
the  Tingle  obfervation,  that  he  feems  from  this  time  forward 
to  have  cherilhed  his  ariftocratical  principles  into  the  moll 


inveterate  bigotry,  and  to  have  negatived  in  turn  every  maxim 
of  pradlical  freedom,  which  he  had  formerly  enforced.  Still, 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  his  mealures,  as  a public 
man,  mav  candidly  be  attributed  to  impetuofity  of  cha- 
raftcr,  and  dudlility  of  imagination,  rather  than  to  any 
worfe  motives. 

The  celebrated  “ Reflexions”  were  publifhed  in  Oclober 
1790,  which  were  firlt  anfwcred  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  friend  Dr,  Price,  and  afterwards  by  Thomas 
Paine  in  his  “ Rights  of  Man.” 

The  next  publication  of  Mr.  Burke  was  his  “ Second 
Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National  .Affembly;”  and  the 
third,  his  “ Appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old  Whigs,”  m 
confequence  of  the  publication  from  the  whig  club,  declaring 
Mr.  Fox  to  have  maintained  the  pure  doClnnes  of  Englilh 
whiggiiVn. 

In  1791,  Mackintofh’s  “ Vindicire  Gallicss  ” appeared, 
and  Mr.  Burke’s  principal  publications  afterwards  were,  his 
“ Letter  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,”  and  “ Thoug*hts  on  a regi- 
cide  Peace.” 

On  the  dole  of  Mr.  Haftings’s  trial,  Mr.  Burke  retired 
from  parliament;  but  his  domeftic  comfort  was  irretrievably 
impaired,  and  his  life  probably  ftiortened  by  the  death  of  liis 
Ton,  in  the  year  1794.  The  father  furvived  three  years, 
which  were  principally  employed  in  adts  and  i'chemes  of  be- 
nevolence to  the  French  emigrants  and  their  families.  He 
retained  his  faculties  in  perfection  to  the  lall,  and  died  with- 
out bodily  llruggk,  or  difeompofure  of  mind,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1797. 

The  qualities  of  Mr.  Burke’s  mind  will  be  bell  exempli- 
fied by  a few  of  his  opinions  on  literary  fiibjedls.  Virgil 
and  Lucretius  were  his  favourite  Latin  poets.  He  preferred 
the  fatires  and  epillles  of  Horace  to  the  odes.  He  efleemed 
the  Greek  hiftorians  and  orators  more  highly  than  the  La- 
tin. The  delineation  of  ancient  manners  and  charafttrs  in 
Homer  delighted  him ; and  he  read  the  Odyffey  more  fre- 
quently than  the  Iliad.  Among  the  dramatic  writers,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  Euripides  over  Sophocles.  The  mo- 
dern authors  with  whom  he  was  mod  pkafed,  were  Bacon, 
Shakfpear,  Addifon,  Le  Sage,  and  Fielding.  He  thought 
Riebardfon  far  inferior  to  the  latter : he  did  not  like  Swift, 
and  had  a very  poor  opinion  of  Gay;  particularly  of  his 
‘‘  Beggar’s  Opera.” 

He  paid  much  attention  to  farming,  and  difplayed  talle 
in  his  improvements  at  Beaconsfield.  He  was  one  of  the 
mod  fuccefsful  gentlemen  farmers,  and  condaiuly  fupplud 
his  family  in  town  from  the  produce  of  his  own  ellate.  He 
was  particularly  hofpitable,  and  indulged  in  the  pleafures  of 
the  table,  but  never  to  exetfs.  He  was  liberal  to  common 
beggars;  and  afcribed  the  ordinary  principle  of  difcouraging 
them,  rather  to  avarice  than  policy. 

As  a fpeaker,  Mr.  Burke  was  charaSerifed  by  a fuper- 
fluity  of  ideas  and  images,  often  too  abundant  co  be  applied 
with  propriety,  or  fckCted  and  arranged  with  judgment. 
Early  in  life,  he  was  remarkably  careful  of  his  language, 
and  revifed  his  fpeeches  with  attention.  Latterly,  he  be- 
came blameably  difiufe  and  extravagant,  though  his  inger.u.ty 
never  failed.  He  was  particularly  ambitious  of  exctlknce 
in  the  management  of  his  voice  and  aclion  ; yet,  afte- 
all,  the  former  was  but  harlh,  and  the  latter  iorciblt,  bvt 
drained. 

His  “ Eflay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful”  has  placed 
him  in  the  highed  clafs  of  writers  on  fubjccls  r.f  .r.iitc  and 
criticifm;  nor  can  his  whole  charaCter  be  lummed  up  sv  th 
fo  much  ftrength,  concilenefs,  and  truth,  as  in  tf;e  memor- 
able words  of  Johnfon:  Burke  b one,  with  wnon.,  if  y;  v, 

were  to  take  Ihelter  from  a ihower  under  a gate-wa/,  yc  u 
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would  fay  you  had  been  in  company  with  the  mod  extraor- 
dinary man  you  had  ever  feen.” 

'S>VKyi-E,  'm  Geography,  a county  of  Amicrica,  in  Morgan 
dirtrid,  North  Carolina,  containing  9799  inhabitants,  of 
whom  776  are  {laves.  It  is  about  80  miles  long,  and  40 
wide.  The  lands  between  the  mountains,  and  on  the  rivers, 
are  very  fertile.  Its  capital  is  Morgan-town. 

Burke  is  alfo  a county  in  the  lower  diftricl  of  Georgia, 
eotuaining  9506  inhabitants,  of  whom  2967  are  flaves.  Its 
chief  towns  are  Louifville  and  Waynefborough. 

Burke  is  alfo  a townfhip  of  Caledonia  county,  in  the  date 
of  Vermont;  about  15  miles  wed  of  Upper  Amouoofock 
river. 

BURKEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  eledorate  of  Mentz;  27  miles  E.  of 
Heide.berg. 

BURKERSDORF,  a royal  town,  with  a citadel,  of 
Audria,  in  the  circle  below  the  fored  of  Vienna,  lying  on 
the  rivulet  of  Wi^n. 

BURKHAUSEN,  a well-built  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  feated  on  the  Salza,  wi'h  a 
cadle  on  a hill,  the  capital  of  a regency,  and  having  four 
churches,  and  a Jefuits’  college ; 26  milts  N.  N.  W.  of 
Saltzburg. 

BURKHEIM,  or  Purkheim,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  duchy  of  Neuburg;  7 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Neuburg. 

BURKI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiov. 
N.  lat.  48°  50'.  E.  long.  32°  6'. 

BURKITT,  William,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Hitcham,  in  Northamptonfhire,  in  1650,  and,  after  a previous 
grammatical  education,  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of  14  years; 
into  Pembroke-hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Upon 
taking  his  degree,  he  quitted  the  univeriky,  and  became 
chaplain  in  a gentleman’s  family.  His  fird  fettlement,  after 
his  ordination  by  bifhop  Reynolds,  was  at  Milden  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  continued  to  officiate  for  21  years,  fird  as  curate, 
and  afterwards  as  redor,  and  where  he  was  much  edeemed 
as  a plain,  pradical,  affedionate  preacher.  In  1692  he  ex- 
changed this  fituation  for  the  vicarage  of  Dedham  in  Edex, 
where  he  died  in  1703.  His  charader  was  diftinguifhed  for 
piety  and  charity.  He  was  adive  in  making  colledions  for 
the  relief  of  the  French  protedantsin  1687,  &c.  and  in  pro- 
curing the  fettlement  of  a worthy  minider  in  Carolina  : and 
by  his  lad  will  he  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  a lec- 
turer at  Dedham.  He  has  been  principally  known  as  a writer 
by  his  “ Commentary  on  the  New  Tedament.” 

BURKUNSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  feated 
on  the  White-Mayn. 

BURLAMAQUI,  John-James,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent  civilian,  was  defeended  of  a noble  family,  originally 
from  Lucca,  and  born  at  Geneva  in  1694;  where  he  be- 
came honorary  profiffor  of  jurifprudence  in  1720.  After 
traveling  into  France,  Holland,  and  England,  he  com- 
menced the  exercife  of  his  fnndions,  and  rendered  his  fchool 
famous  and  flourifhing.  One  of  his  pupils  was  prince  Fre- 
deric of  Htffe-Caffd,  who,  in  i734>  took  him  to  his  rt-fi- 
dence,  and  detained  him  there  forfome  time.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  G.-neva,  he  furrendered  his  profefforfhip;  and  in  1740 
entered  into  the  grand  council;  and,  as  a member  of  this  iiiuf- 
trious  body,  he  continued  to  ferve  his  fellow-citizens  till  his 
death,  in  1750*  As  a writer,  he  was  diflinguifhcd  iefs  by 
his  originality  than  by  his  clear  and  accurate  method  of  de- 
tailing and  illuftrating  the  principles  of  others;  among  whom 
are  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Barbeyrac.  His  works  are, 
“ Principles  of  Natural  Law,”  410,  Geneva,  1747,  often 


reprinted,  tranflated  into  various  languages,  and  long  uftd 
as  a text-book  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge;  and  “ Poli- 
tical Law,”  4to.  Gen.  apoflhumous  work,  compiled 

from  the  notes  of  his  pupils.  Biirlamaqui  was  much  edeemed 
in  private  life  ; and  refpetted  as  a lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
a patron  of  artifts.  He  had  a valuable  colltdlion  of  piffures 
and  prints;  and  a medal  of  him  was  executed  by  Daffier  in 
a dyle  of  fuperior  excellency.  Notiv.  Di£t.  Hid. 

BURLATS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn,  and  didridl  of  Cadres,  4 miles  ealt 
of  it. 

BURLAW,  or  Byrlaw,  burlawa,  in  Middle  Age 
Writers,  denotes  country  laws,  or  the  laws  concerning  coun- 
try affairs.  Du-Cangc.  Sec  Bye-Law. 

BURLEIGH,  in  Biography,  See  Cecil. 

BURLESQUE,  a jocole  kind  of  poetry,  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  way  of  drollery,  either  to  excite  laughter  merely,  or 
to  provoke  derifion  and  ridicule.  Of  the  former  kind  is  “ Vir- 
gil travedie,”  which  degrades  a grave  fubjeef,  by  a certain 
colouring,  fo  as  toberilible;  and  of  the  latter,  the  “ Lutrin” 
of  Boileau,  which  lays  hold  of  a low  and  trifling  incident  to 
expofe  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  litigious  temper  of  a fet 
of  monks.  This  kind  of  burlefque  produces  effeft  by  ele- 
vating the  dyle  far  above  the  fubjeft,  and  yet  affecting  to 
confider  it  as  of  the  iitmod  dignity  and  importance.  In  a 
burlefque  poem,  fuch  as  the  Lutrin,  the  Difpenfary,  and  Hu- 
dibras,  machinery  may  be  employed  with  greater  advantage 
than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry ; and  the  more  extravagant . 
the  machinery  in  a ludicrous  poem,  the  greater  is  the  enter- 
tainment which  it  affords.  “ Burlefque,”  fays  Mr.  Shen- 
done,  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  3d  edit.)  “ may,  perhaps,  be 
divided  into  fuch  as  turns  chiefly  upon  the  thought,  and  fuch 
as  depends  more  upon  the  expreffion;  or  we  may  add  a third 
kind,  confiding  in  thoughts  ridiculoufly  dreffed  in  language 
much  above  or  below  their  dignity.  The  Splendid  Shilling - 
of  Mr,  Philips,  and  the  Hudibras  of  Butler,  are  the  moft 
obvious  indances.  Butler,  however,  depended  much  upon 
the  ludicrous  effeft  of  his  double  rhymes.”  Dr,  Johnfon, 
in  his  life  of  Butler  (Lives  of  the  Poets),  after  obferving, 
that  “ burlefque  confids  in  a difproportion  between  the  dyla 
and  the  fentiments,  or  between  the  adventitious  fentiments 
and  the  fundamental  fubjeft,”  adds,  that  this,  “ like  all 
bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts,  contains  in  it 
a principle  of  corruption.  All  difproportion  is  unnatural  ; 
and  from  what  is  unnatural,  we  can  derive  only  the  pleafure 
which  novelty  produces.  We  admire  ita-while  as  a drange 
thing;  but,  when  it  is  no  longer  drange,  we  perceive  its 
deformity.  It  is  a kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  repe- 
tition detefts  itfelf;  and  the  reader,  learning  in  time  what  he 
is  to  expeft,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the  fpeftator  turns  away 
from  a fecond  exhibition  of  thofe  tricks,  of  which  the  only 
ufe  is  to  (hew  that  they  can  be  played.” 

F.  Vavafl'or  maintains,  in  his  book  “ De  Ludicra  Die- 
tione,”  that  burlefque  was  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  anci- 
ents; againd  the  opinion  of  fome  others,  that  one  Raintoviusj 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  turned  the  ferious  fubjefts  of 
tragedy  into  ridicule;  which,  perhaps,  is  a better  plea  for  the 
antiquity  of  farce  than  of  burlefque. 

The  Italians  lecm  to  have  the  juded  claim  to’  the  inven- 
tion of  burlefque.  The  fird  author  in  this  kind  was  Bernia  j 
he  was  followed  by  Lalli,  Caporalli,  &c.  From  Italy  it 
pafled  into  Fiance,  and  became  tUere  fo  much  the  mode,  that 
iH  1649  appeared  a book  under  the  title  of  “ The  Paffion 
of  our  Saviour,  in  Burlefque  Verfe.”  Thence  it  came 
into  England;  but  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Englilh  never 
adopted  nor  owned  it,  notwithdanding  one  or  two  have 
excelled  in  it. 

BURLETTA, 
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BlJRLETTA,  Ital.  {vomhurlare,  tojeS,  be  jocular,  de- 
ride, turn  to  ridicule,  in  Mufic.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
the  term  burletta,  fo  common  in  fpeaking  of  comic  operas, 
appears  in  no  mufical  difrionary.  Comic  operas  began  by  an 
intermezzo,  a fingle  act  or  fcene,  as  an  aft  tune  between  any 
two  afls  of  a drama.  See  Opera  Boffa. 

BURLING  of  Cloth.  See  Cloth. 

Burling  Iron,  an  inltrument  ufed  by  the  manufafturers 
of  cloth,  and  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  company  of  weavers 
at  Exeter. 

Burlings’  Rocks,  in  Geography,  lie  on  the  coaft  of  Por- 
tugal, 14  leagues  about  N.N.W.  from  cape  Rocque,  com- 
monly called  the  rock  of  Lifbon,  and  18  leagues  S.  W.  from 
cape  Montage.  Behind  the  Burlings  are  a good  road  and 
anchorage,  under  the  great  ifland  before  the  Hermitage, 
and  TO  fathoms  water.  N.  lat.  39°  20'.  W.  long. 
9"  37'- 

BURLINGTON.  See  Bridlington. 

Burlington,  a county  of  America,  in  New^  Jerfey,  ex- 
tending acrofs  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  S.  E.  to 
Delaware  river,  and  part  of  Huntingdon  county  on  the 
N.  W.,  in  length  about  60  miles,  in  breadth  about  80.  A 
great  part  of  it  is  barren  ; but  about  three-eighths  of  it  are 
under  cultivation,  generally  level,  and  well-watered.  It  has 
21,^2  1 inhabitants,  including  1S8  Haves. — Alfo,  a city,  the 
capital  of  the  above  county,  under  the  government  of  a mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council.  The  extent  of  the  townfhip 
is  3 miles  along  the  Delaware,  and  a mile  back  ; being  about 
1 8 miles  N.  E,  of  Philadelphia,  and  1 1 S.  W,  from  Trenton. 
The  ifland,  which  is  the  molf  populous  part,  is  about  a mile 
each  way;  and  included  in  1803  282  houles,  and  2256 
inhabitants.  The  if  reels  are  cbmmodioufly  fpacious,  and 
moftly  ornamented  with  rows  of  trees.  The  town  is  oppo- 
fite  to  Briftol  in  Pennfylvania,  where  the  river  is  about  a mile 
wide.  Under  the  flielter  of  Mittinicunk  and  Burlington 
iflands  is  a fafe  harbour,  conveniently  adapted  for  trade,  but 
too  near  to  Pniladelphia  to  allow  of  much  foreign  commerce. 
Burlington  wasfirft  fettled  in  1677,  and  has  an  academy  and 
a free-fchool.  Mittinicunk  ifland  belongs  to  the  latter,  and 
yields  a yearly  profit  of  1 8ob  This  town  has  places  of  wor- 
fhip  for  the  Friends,  the  Epifcopalians,  theMethodills,  and 
Baptifts.  It  has  a market-houfe,  a work-houfe,  a free- 
fchool,  and  a gaol.  Here  are  hkewife  a nail  manufaftory, 
and  a brewery.  N.  lat.  40°  8'.  W.  long.  74°. 

Burlington,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Otfego  county. 
New  York,  divided  by  an  aft  of  the  legiflature  in  1797  into 
two  towns. — Alfo,  a pleafant  townfhip,  the  chief  in  Chit- 
tenden county,  Vermont,  fituate  on  the  foulh  fide  of  Onion 
river,  on  the  caff  bank  of  lake  Champlain,  and  containing  8 15 
inhabitants.  The  governor  and  patrons  of  the  college  of 
Vermont  have  felefted  this  healthy  and  agreeable  fituation 
for  a ftminary,  conftituted  for  the  education  of  young  per- 
fons  of  all  denominations.  Burlington  is  22  miles  diltant 
northerly  from  Vergennes,  122  from  Bennington,  and  332 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  N.  lat.  44°  30'. — Alfo,  a new 
townfhip  in  Middlefex  county,  Maffachuletts,  incorporated 
in  1799  ; about  12  miles  N.  of  Bofton. 

Burlington,  or  Ouinejkea  Bay,  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
lake  Champlain,  about  34  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Crown 
point,  69  S.  E.  from  lake  St.  Francis  in  St.  Lawrence  river, 
and  70  foutherly  from  St.  John’s.  N.  lat.  44°  22'. 

BURLO,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the.  circle  of  Wefl- 
phalia,  and  bifhcpric  of  Munfter;  4 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Borchen. 

BURMAH.  See  Birman  Empire. 

BURMANN,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a famous  theo- 
logical proltffor,  was  born  in  1628  at  Leyden,  where  he  re- 
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ceived  his  education  ; and  after  having  for  fome  time 
ofSciated  as  minifter  at  Hanau,  and  as  agent  of  the  college 
at  his  native  place,  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  theology  at 
Utrecht.  In  this  ftation  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
leftuies  and  writings.  He  died  in  1679.  publications 

are  “ Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Hiftorical 
Books  of  the  Old  Tcftament,”  written  in  Dutch,  and 
printed  at  different  times : “ An  Abridgment  of  Theo- 
logy,  ’ 2 vols.  4to.  in  Latin  ; “ Exercitationes  Acade- 
micas,”  2vols.  4to,,  and  fome  controverlial  pieces.  Moreii. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Burmann,  Peter,  an  eminent  pbilologift,  was  the  fon 
of  the  preceding,  and  born  in  1668  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  where  he  attended  the  leftures  of  the  learned 
Gixvius.  Devoting  himfelf  to  the  proftflion  of  the  law,  f.e 
fludied  for  fome  time  at  Leyden,  and  in  his  20th  year  took 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws.  Having  gained  reputation  in 
the  exercife  of  his  profeflion,  he  was,  in  1696,  appointed 
proftflor  of  eloquence  and  liiflory  in  his  native  city,  and 
afterwards  of  Greek  and  politics.  From  this  time  he  de- 
voted himfelf  wholly  to  literature,  and  became  one  of  the 
moil  laborious  commentators  and  editors  of  the  age.  He 
publifhed,  with  his  own  notes  and  thofe  of  other  critics, 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Qjrintilian,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Suetonius,  Lucaii,  Phsedrus,  and  Petronius,  and  alfo 
a colleftion  of  the  minor  Latin  poets,  in  2 vols.  qto.  He 
alfo  wrote  a treatife  “ On  the  Taxes  of  the  Romans,” 
edited  feveral  learned  works,  with  prefaces  and  notes,  and 
was  the  author  of  various  difiertations,  difeourfes,  and  pieces 
of  Latin  poetry.  As  a commentator,  he  was  diflirguifh- 
ed  more  by  his  iaduflry  and  erudition  than  for  his  genius  and 
tafte ; and  though  he  is  deficient  in  the  elucidation  of  ob- 
feure  and  difficult  paflages,  he  has  accumulated  a mafs  of 
materials  from  which  other  grammarians  and  critics  may  de- 
rive great  advantage.  He  was  twice  reftor  of  the  univerfity, 
and  thrice  private  fecretary  to  the  academical  fenate  ; and 
to  bis  other  honours  was  added  the  proftflbrfhip  of  the 
hillory  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  1741.  Moreri. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Burmann.  John,  M.  D.  of  a noble  and  wealthy  family, 
and  of  no  mean  literary  acquirements,  employed  much  labour 
and  expence  in  editing  various  botanical  works,  particularly 
thofe  giving  accounts  of  plants  procured  from  the  Indies.  In 
1736  he  pubiilhedan  edition  of  Weinman’s  Herbal,  to  which 
he  added  feveral  plates  with  African  plants.  His  next 
publication,  in  which  he  had  the  alTiftance  of  Linnseus,  then 
a young  man,  was  the  “Thefaiirus  Zeylanicus,  exhibens 
Piantas  in  Infula  Zeylana  nafeentes,  Iconibus  illullratus,” 
4to.  1737,  taken  from  various  travellers,  with  new  delcriptions 
and  places.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  profefibr 
to  the  botanical  garden  at  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  pub- 
lifhed “ R.ariarum  Africananim  Plantarum,  Decades  De- 
cern,” 4to.  principally  from  Witfen  and  Vandcrltell,  to 
which,  however,  he  made  feveral  additions.  He  iranflated 
Rumphius’s  great  work  into  Latin,  which  he  enriched  with 
valuable  notes,  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ Everhardi 
Rumphii  Herbarium  Amboinenfe,  continens  piantas  in  ea, 
et  adjacentibus  Infulis  repertas.”  His  lall  labour  was  pro- 
curing  engravings  to  be  executed,  from  the  drawings  of 
American  plants  left  by  Piumier,  to  which  be  added 
defcriptions,  with  the  modern,  and  former  names.  His 
fon, 

Burmann,  Nicolas  Lawrence,  following  the  fteps  of 
his  father,  took  his  degree  as  doftor  of  medicine  at  Leyden, 
in  1759,  and  publiflied,  for  his  inaugural  thefis,  “ Specimen 
Botanicum  de  Geraniis,”  4^0.  In  1768,  at  Amltcrdam, 

“ Flora  Jndica,  accedit  feries  Zoophytorum  Jndicorum,  nec 

non 
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non  prod'-omus  Floras  Capoenfis.”  Haller.  Bib.  Botan, 
Floy.  Diet.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

BURMANNIA,  in  Botany  (in  honour  of  John  Burmann 
M.  D.  profeffor  of  botany  at  Amlterdam,  author  of  Tbefaurus 
Z“yianicus,  &c.),  Linn;  397.  Schreb.  542,  Willd.  606. 
JiilT.  50.  n’tAcr,  hexandvia  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord, 

Coronaria.  Linn.  Brome/ia,  JufT. 

Gen  Cb.  CaL  perianth  long,  one-leaved,  prifmatic,  co- 
loured, with  three  loncritudinah  membranactons  angles ; the 
mouth  trRd,  fmal).  Cor.  petals  three,  ovate,  oblong,  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  very  minute.  Siam,  filaments  fix, 
very  fhort;  anthe.'S  in  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  placed  two  by 
two,  feparated  by  a reflexed  joint.  germ  fuperior, 

cylindrical,  half  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; ityle  thread  flnaped, 
the  length  of  the  corolla  ; ftigmas  three,  obtufe,  concave. 
Peric.  capfule  covered  by  the  calyx,  cylindrical,  three- 
cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved,  opening  at  the  angles. 
Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall. 

Ed'.  Ch.  Cal.  prifmatic,  coloured,  triCd ; angles  mem- 
branaceous. Petals  three.  Capfules  three-celled,  flraight. 
Seeds  minute. 

Obf.  La  March,  deferibes  the  calyx  as  having  its  border 
divided  into  fix  fegment.s,  the  three  inner  ones  fmall,  with 
the  (hape  of  petals.  Jiiflieii,  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  fyllem,  with  refpeft  to  all  inonocotykdinous 
plants,  had  before  adopted  the  fame  idea.  He  ftyles  it  a 
very  fingular  genus,  allied  to  no  other,  except  perhaps  to 
Hy  poxis. 

Species,  i.  B.  diflkha  Linn.  (La  Marck.  Illuft.  PI.  223.) 

Spike  double.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  fmall.  Stem  fix 
or  feven  inches  high,  upright,  ftraight,  fimple.  Root  leaves 
eight  or  nine,  grafs-like.  Stem  leaves  fhort,  acuminate,  al- 
ternate, flieathing.  Spikes  divaricated.  Flowers  on  fhort 
peduncles,  in  a fingle  row  on  the  upper  fide  of  each  fpike, 
eredl,  bliieifh,  permanent  ; braftes  awl-fliaped.  La  Marck. 
Native  of  Ceylon  in  watery  places.  2.  B.  biflora.  “ Flowers 
two.”  Linn.  - Smaller  than  the  preceding.  Root  ftrong 
and  fibrous.  Stem  naked,  almoll  capillary.  Root  leaves 
very  ftraight.  Flowers  one  or  two  at  the  fummit  of  tiie 
ftem,  purple.  A native  of  marfhes  in  Virginia.  La 
Marck. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1 768, 
but  they  are  difficult  to  preferve  in  gardens,  for  as  they 
will  not  thrive  when  planted  in  dry  ground,  they  mull  be 
planted  in  pots  plunged  in  troughs  of  water,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  furface  of  the  mould  about  three  inches.  , The  troughs 
in  which  the  firll  fort  is  planted  mull  be  conftantly  kept  in  a 
warm  ftove.  The  other  ftiould  be  placed  in  a green- houfe  in 
, winter,  but  in  fummer  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air. 
"With  this  management  they  will  fomelimes  bear  flowers. 
Martyn’s  Miller. 

BURMANNIANA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pha- 
ila;na  (Tortrix)  of  a large  fize.  This  inhabits  Surinam. 
The  wings  are  pi>le,  with  four  black  coftal  fpots  on  the  an- 
terior pair.  Gmel.  8cc. 

- BURN,  in  Surgery,  is  a lefion  of  the  animal  body,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  application  of  heat  in  a folid  form.  It  differs 
from  a scald,  only  inafmuch  as  the  latter  is  produced  by 
the  application  of  heat  in  a fluid  form. 

The  confequences  of  a burn  are  more  or  lefs  ferious,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  depth  to  which  the  ignited 
■fubllance  produces  its  effeds.  An  extenfive  burn  in  an 
irritable  perfon  will  fometimes  occafion  death,  although  the 
fubjacent  parts  be  not  deeply  injured  ; and  a deep  burn,  of 
fmall  extent,  may  likewife  prove  fatal,  according  to  the 
ftrufture  or  importance  of  the  part  affedled. 

The  firft  effedts  of  a burn  are  to  caufe  pain  ..and  infiam- 


triEtion  ; prcfently  afterwards,  the  exhalent  arteries,  being 
excited  to  adtion,  will  tffufe  a quantity  of  ferum  under  the 
fltin,  and  raife  the  cuticle  like  a blifter  : if  the  burning  adls 
deeply,  it  will  kill  and  decompofe  the  fubjacent  fleffi,  fo  as 
at  length  to  produce  an  efehar. 

In  treating'  burnSj  we  mull  attend  to  the  exifting  fymp« 
toms.  If  the  flein  remains  whole,  and  the  accident  be  re- 
cent, we  fiiould  immediately  have  recnui  fe  to  very  cold  ap- 
plications, wicii  the  view  of  difeuffing  i-  flammation  and 
abating  pain.  For  this  purppfe,  ice-watet,  lime-water,  a 
folution  of  acetated  ceruffe,  or  Gciilard’s  extr:  cl  of  lead, 
properly  diluted,  may  be  ufed  with  great  freedom.  Spiri- 
tuous applications,  which  produce  cold  on  evaporating,  have 
been  recommended  with  the  fame  intention.  The  common 
people,  with  good  reafon,  advife  malhed  potatoes,  or  tur-* 
nips,  to  be  applied  cold,  as  a poultice.  But  the  above 
means  are  only  proper  in  the  beginning,  and  where  the 
fltin  is  not  removed,  fo  as  to  leave  an  excoriated  or  raw 
furface.  In  corjunclion  with  thefe  antiphiogiftic  remedies, 
we  may  abate  paiiv and  procure  reft  by  the  liberal  exhibition 
of  opium  ; at  the  fame  time  interpnfing  laxative  medicines, 
and  enjoining  abfolute  repofe  to  the  injured  part. 

The  plan,  however,  mull  be  fomewhat  different  in  cafes 
of  deep  and  deftruflive  biirns,  where  fuppuration,  ulcera- 
tion, or  mortification,  are  likely  to  enfue. 

In  the  feconJ  ftage  or  degree  of  burns,  where  the  mifehief 
has  penetrated  rather  deeply,  but  not  below  the  common 
integuments,  it  is  ufual  to  apply  to  the  part  a dreffing  of 
foft  ointment,  which  will  not  irritate  or  produce  pain  ; 
fuch  as  the  fpermaceti  ointment,  faturnine  cerate,  elder 
ointment,  or  equal  quantities  of  oil,  and  lime  water  fhaken 
together,  and  applied  fcveral  times  a day.  The  antiphio- 
giftic regmen  fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  if  the  inflammatory 
fymptorns  run  high. 

But,  when  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is  very  ferious,  and 
there  is  room  to  expedl  a gangrenous  or  floughing  ulcera- 
tion, in  confequence  of  the  burn  being  very  extenfive,  we 
muft  be  cautious  not  to  pufli  the  antiphiogiftic  treatment 
too  far  ; nay,  it  may  even  be  altogether  unappropriate,  and 
a ftimulating  or  tonic  courfe  of  remedies  may  be  proper. 
Mr.  Fdw'ard  Kentifti,  of  Newcaftle,  who  has  had  much 
practice  among  the  workmen  in  the  coal  mines,  where  e.x- 
plofions  often  occur,  is  of  opinion  that  pure  alcohol  or  oil 
of  turpentine  is  the  beft  local  application  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  a cordial  diet  to  fupport  the  patient’s  llrength. 
Our  own  experience  juftifies  that  gentleman’s  plan,  and 
efpecially  in  very  deep  burns,  where  floughing  proves  inevi- 
table. We  fometimes,  however,  have  found  it  neceffary  to 
mix  equal  parts  of  olive,  or  linfeed  oil  with  the  turpentine, 
to  prevent  its  giving  unfufferabie  pain. 

It  is  fcarcely  requifite  to  add,  that  in  the  event  of  gun- 
powder, or  any  other  extraneous  fubllance,  being  forced 
into  the  burned  part,  it  Ihould  be  gently  wafhed  aw'ay  or 
removed  with  all  poflible  care.  If  great  tenfion  arife  in  the 
part,  we  fhould  occafionally  employ  warm  emollient  cata- 
plafms  and  anodyne  fomentations.  When  the  vitality  of 
a member  has  been  totally  deftroyed,  fo  that  its  ufe  is  irre- 
coverable, we  may  be  compelled  to  amputate  the  limb. 
See  Moxa,  Caustic,  Cautery,  Heat,  Scald,  and 
Amputation. 

Burn  bakisig,  ox  Beating,  in  Agriculture,  the  operation 
of  cutting  or  paring  off  the  furface  of  turf,  and  reducing  it 
to  afhes  by  means  of  fire.  It  is  principally  employed  as  a 
method  of  bringing  into  cultivation  Inch  wafle  and  other 
lands  as  contain  much  coarle  grafs,  or  other  vegetable  pro- 
dudlions  on  the  furface.  Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  can 
feldom  probably  be  mad-e  ufe  of  to  fo  much  advantage.  It 
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is  in  fome  termed  Burn-heating  t and  alfo  Denjh'i- 

ring,  from  Devonfhire,  a county  in  which  it  has  been  long 
praiflifed.  See  Paring  and  Burning. 

Burn,  heart.  See  Cardialgia. 

BURNET,  Gilbert,  in  Biography , an  eminent  Englifh 
prelate  and  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1643.  His 
father  was  the  defetnlant  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  ihire 
of  Aberdeen,  edurat;d  for  the  bar,  e'teemed  f^or  judgment 
and  knowledge  in  his  profeflion,  and  dilinterelled  in  the 
exercife  of  it.  As  to  his  religious  principles  he  w-as  a mo- 
derate epifcopalian ; and  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  lived  in 
retirement,  but  after  the  reftoration  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  of  Seflion.  His  mother  was  exemplary  for  virtue 
and  piety,  and  zealouOy  attached  to  the  Prefbyterian  dif- 
cipline.  Plaving  received  the  firlt  rudiments  of  education 
from  his  father,  he  profecuted  his  (fudies  in  the  college  of 
Aberdeen,  and  made  fuch  proficiency,  that  when  he  was 
fcarcely  14  years  of  age,  he  took  his  degree  of  Mafter  of 
Arts,  and  became  a {Indent  of  civil  law.  But  foon  chang- 
ing his  purpofe,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  divinity  ; and  at  the 
age  of  18,  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  as  a probationer,  or 
expeftant  preacher.  Declining,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
to  accept  a good  living  w'hich  was  offered  him,  he  fimfiied  his 
education  by  means  of  the  counfel  and  converfation  of  fome 
eminent  Scots  divines,  and,  in  1663,  vifited  the  two  Engli.ffi 
Univerfities,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  intercouife 
with  the  mod  learned  perfons  of  that  period.  Having  again 
refufed  ecclefiattical  preferment  in  Scotland,  he  travelled 
into  Holland  in  the  following  year,  and  after  refiding  for 
fome  time  at  Amfferdam,  he  paffed  through  the  Nether- 
lands into  France,  and  made  fome  ftay  at  Paris.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  by  way  of  London,  he  became  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society  ; and,  in  1665,  he  received  prielPs 
orders,  and  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Saltown.  Here 
he  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  exemplary  affi- 
duity,  and  gained  the  efteem  of  the  prefbyterians,  though 
he  was  the  only  clergyman  in  Scotland  that  ufed  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England.  At  this  time  he  incurred  the 
refentment  of  the  epifcopal  order,  by  drawing  up  a memorial 
of  the  abufesof  the  Scots  biffiops,  copies  of  which  he  circu- 
lated among  all  the  prelates  of  his  acquaintance  ; but  this 
conduft,  on  the  part  of  a young  man  at  the  age  of  23 
years,  gave  fuch  offence,  that  Sharp,  archbifhop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  propofed  to  deprive  and  excommunicate  him. 
Againft  this  attack  Burnet  made  a fpirited  defence,  and 
Sharp  proceeded  no  farther.  In  1669  he  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  theological  profeffor  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
and  continued  for  four  years  and  a half  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it  w'ith  lingular  diligence  ; expofing  himfelf  at  the  fame 
time,  by  his  moderation,  to  the  ill-will  of  the  zealots  of 
both  the  epifcopalian  and  prefbyterian  parties.  His  pam- 
phlet, publiffied  this  year,  and  entitled,  “ A modeft.  and 
free  Conference  between  a Conformift  and  Non-conformift,” 
was  well  received  by  all  candid  perfons,  though  it  did  not 
efcape  the  cenfure  of  bigots.  Notwithftanding  the  time  and 
attention  which  he  devoted  to  his  public  ledlures,  he  was 
employed  in  arranging  the  papers  of  the  Hamilton  family, 
and  compiling  from  them  his  “ Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton and  he  was  thus  led  to  negociate  and  conclude  a 
reconciliation  between  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  and  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  During  his  ftay  in  London  on  this  occafion,  he  was 
offered  a Scots  biftiopric,  which  he  refufed.  On  his  return  to 
Glafgow,  he  married  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Caffilis ; who  was  diftinguifhed  by  her 
piety  and  knowledge,  and  though  inclined  to  the  party  of 
the  prefbyterians,  was  far  from  being  a zealot,  and  had 
given  evidence  of  her  loyalty,  even  at  the  ri&  of  her  life, 


diming  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell.  In  1672,  Burnet 
publilhed  “ A Vindication  of  the  Authority,  CoirfUtution, 
and  Laws  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  in 
which  he  defended  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  and  the  eftabhfhment  of  epifcopacy  in  that  king- 
dom, againft  the  principles  of  Buchanan  and  his  followers. 
T.nis  publication  drew' upon  him  the  cenfures  of  Dr.  Hickes, 
whole  calumpifs  he  confuted,  and  occafioned  fome  fevere 
rtfledlions  of  Dr.  Swift,  by  whom  he  is  charged  with 
having  altered  his  fentiments  concerning  the  dodlrints  of 
paffive  obedience.  Whereas  the  illegality  of  refiltance, 
merely  on  account  of  religion,  probably  in  oopofition  to  the 
violent  Scotch  covenanters,  is  the  point  for  wdiich  he  con- 
tends. It  feems,  indeed,  always  to  have  been  his  opinion,  that 
rdiftance  could  not  be  juftified  by  fingle  a£ls  of  oppreffion, 
and  that  it  was  not  lawful  till  attempts  were  made  to  over- 
turn the  very  bafis  of  the  conftitution.  In  recompmee  for 
this  acceptible  fervice  to  the  court,  he  was  again  offered 
a bifhopric,  with  the  promife  of*  the  fiift  archbifliopric 
that  fhould  become  vacant;  but  he  declined  accepting  this 
dignity.  In  the  following  year  he  vifited  London  with 
the  oftenfible  defign  of  obtaining  a licence  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  “ Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,”  and,  as 
it  is  laid,  with  a fecret  purpofe  of  withdrawing  himfelf  from 
ftate  concern",  under  a perfuafion  that  popery  was  the  pre- 
vailing iiitereft  at  court.  At  this  time,  how'ever,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  his  Majefty  and  the  duke  of  York,  and  was 
nominated  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  an 
interview  with  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  he  ufed  all  the  freedom  which,  as  he 
thought,  became  his  profeflion.  But  fufpeftmg  the  ^e- 
figns  of  the  court  party,  he  inclined  to  the  oppolitiou  in  the 
Scots  parliament,  and  thus  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  duxe 
of  Lauderdale,  who  preferred  accufaiions  againft  him,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  royal  favour.  As  a meafure  of  perlonal 
fecurity,  he  refigned  his  profeffirfhip  at  Glafgow,  and  de- 
teimined  to  fettle  in  London;  but  upon  his  arrival  there 
he  was  coldly  received  by  the  king,  and  llruck  out  of  the 
lift  ot  his  chaplains.  He  was  now  conlidered  as  a fuf- 
ferer  for  his  principles,  and,  in  i67_5.  having  refufed  the 
living  of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  which  was  off-  red  him, 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  recommendation  of  lord  HolleS, 
preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  he  was  foon  after  chofen  lec- 
turer of  St.  Clement’s,  where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
a very  popular  preacher.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  l>e 
was  repeatedly  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons with  refpeft  to  the  defigns  of  Lauderdale,  and  obliged 
to  communicate  fome  particulars  that  had  pafLd  be- 
tween himfelf  and  the  duke  in  private  converfation.  The 
alarm  that  agitated  the  country  at  this  time,  occafioned  by 
the  progrefs  of  popery,  induced  Dr.  Burnet  to  write  “•  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  church  of  England 
the  firft;  volume  of  which  appeared,  in  folio,  in  1679,  when 
the  popifh  plot  occupied  the  public  attention  ; the  pub- 
lication of  this  work  was  h'ghly  acceptable,  and  the  author 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  which 
was  an  honour  that  had  no  precedent,  and  he  was  rrquefted 
to  complete  it.  Accordingly,  in  16S1,  be  publifhed  the 
fecond  volume.  The  third  volume,  being  a “ Supplement” 
to  the  two  former,  appeared  in  1714.  This  work,  though 
it  was  attacked  by  many  cenfonous  critics,  has  been  gene- 
rally efteemed  the  molt  valuable  of  the  author’s  perform- 
ances, and  contains  a correfl;  and  ample  account  of  the 
tranfaftions  to  which  it  relates.  It  was  well  received 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  very  much  contributed  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  the  author.  Dr.  Birch,  in  his 
Life  of  Archbifhop  Tillotfoti  (p.  59.)  obferves,  that  this  is 
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fine  of  the  moll  valuable  hilloviea  in  our  own  or  any  other 
language,  and  that  the  publication  ot  it  waa  of  moll  fca- 
fonable  fcrvice  to  the  nation,  amidll  the  alarms  of  popery. 
Dr.  Apthorpe  alfo  fays  (fee  Letters  on  the  Prevalence  of 
Chriftianity ),  that  Bilhop  Burnet,  in  his  immortal  hiltoiy 
of  the  Reformation,  has  fixed  the  proteftant  religion  in  this 
country,  a.s  long  as  any  religion  remains  amongs  us ; and  the 
fame  learned  writer  calls  him  the  Englilh  Eufebius.^  An  in- 
eident  occurred  about  this  time  which  led  to  an  interview 
between  Dr.  Burnet  and  the  earl  of  Rocheller,  whofe  cha- 
racter as  a perfon  of  wit  and  proSigacy  is  well  known. 
Having  been  requefted  to  vifit  the  unhappy  female  with 
whom  the  earl  had  had  a criminal  connection,  in  a dangerous 
illnefs,  he  treated  her  in  a manner  which  rendered  this  lord 
defirous  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  him.  Accordingly 
alarmed  by  his  htuation  and  profpedts  in  the  clofing  fcene  of 
life,  he  invited  and  encouraged  the  vilits  of  Dr.  Burnet, 
and  the  refult  of  many  conferences  that  paffed  between  them 
on  religious  fubjeds.  was  the  earl’s  converfion  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  and  his  fincere  repentance.  Of  their  mutual 
intercourfe,  and  the  effefts  produced  by  it,  we  have  an 
interelling  relation  in  an  Accoant  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  earl  of  Rocheftcm,”  publilhed  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  1680; 
a very  popular  work,  which  was  perufed  with  great  fatisfac- 
tion  by  all  the  friends  of  religion.  Of  this  book.  Dr.  John- 
fon  fays  (Preface.s,  &c.  to  the  Works  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.) 
that  it  ought  to  be  read  by  the  “ critic  for  its  eloquence, 
the  philofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint  for  its 
piety.”  During  the  alarm  of  the  popifh  plot,  Dr.  Burnet 
was  frequently  confultcd  by  king  Charles  concerning  the 
Rate  of  the  nation,  and  allured  to  fupport  the  court  intereft 
by  the  offer  of  the  bifhopric  of  Chichefter,  which  he  re- 
fufed  ; but  he  availed  himfelf  of  an  inducement  which 
attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  one  of  the 
king’s  miftreffes,  fuggefted,  for  writing  a letter  to  his 
Majelly,  in  which  he  ufed  great  freedom  in  reprehending  the 
vices  and  errors  both  of  his  private  life  and  public  adminif- 
tration.  When  the  king  had  perufed  it  twice  he  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  [poke  of  the  writer  with  difpleafure.  Dr. 
Burnet  at  this  time  recommended  moderate  meafures;  and 
inliead  of  the  exclufion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  propofed 
the  fcheme  of  a prince  regent ; and  yet  he  maintained  a 
Ready  adherence  to  his  friends,  nor  did  any  profpeft  of  pre- 
ferment induce  him  to  abandon  them.  The  fpeecb  delivered 
by  lord  Ruflel  on  the  fcaffold,  is  faid  to  have  been  penned 
by  Dr.  B irnet.  In  1682  he  publilhed  his  “ Life  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,”  and  his  “ HiRory  of  the  Rights  of 
Princes  in  difppfnig  of  EcclefiaRical  Benefices  and  Church 
Lands,”  together  with  an  “ Anfwer”  to  the  animadverfions 
of  an  anonymous  writer  on  the  latter  performance.  In  the 
following  year,  perceiving  the  Rorm  that  was  gathering,  he 
retired  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  received  ; and  at  this 
time  appeared  his  “ Tranflation  and  Examination  of  a Let- 
ter, written  by  the  laR  General  Affembly  of  the  Clergy  of 
France  to  the  ProteRants  inviting  them  to  return  to  their 
Communion,  &c.”  and  alfo  his  “ Tranflation  of  Sir  Thos. 
More’s  Utopia,”  with  a preface  concerning  the  nature 
of  tranflations.  In  1684,  he  was  fo  much  the  objeft  of 
court-reientment,  that  he  v/as  difeharged  from  the  office  of 
lefturer  at  St.  Clement’s  by  the  king’s  mandate  to  the 
reftor  ; and,  by  an  order  tranfmitted  from  the  lord-keeper 
North  to  Sir  Harbottle  GrimRon,  MaRer  of  the  Rolls,  for- 
bidden to  preach  any  more  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  pubhffied  his  “ Life  of  Dr.  William  Bedell, 
bilhop  of  Kilmore,  in  Ireland,”  Upon  the  acceffion  of 
king  James,  be  left  the  kingdom,  and  lived  in  a very  retired 
znanner  at  Paris,  that  he  might  incur  no  fufpicion  of  being 


concerned  in  any  confpiracies  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ; and  from  Paris  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  was 
agreeably  received  both  at  Rome  and  Geneva.  At  the 
latter  place  he  icmonRrattd  againR  the  fnbfcriptions  to  the 
formulary,  commonly  called  “ Confenfus,”  a confent  of  doc- 
trine,  that  was  impofed  upon  thofe  who  were  admitted  into 
orders  ; and  fucceeded  in  relcafing  the  clergy  of  Geneva  from 
Cuch  fubferiptions.  After  a tour  tl.rough  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  many  parts  of  Germany, 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  “ Travels,”  publilh- 
ed in  1687,  (in  which  year  alffi,  appeared  his  “ Tranflation 
of  Laftantius,  concerning  the  death  of  the  perfeculors,”) 
he  was  invited  to  the  Hague  by  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  and  had  a great  lhare  in  the  councils  relating  to 
England.  However,  to  gratify  king  James,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  an  earneR  requcR  communicated  by  his  am- 
baflador  at  the  Hague,  he  was  difmilTcd  from  the  court, 
though  he  Rill  retained  his  influence.  This  expreffion  of 
royal  difpleafure  was  followed  by  a profecution  for  high 
treafon,  iuRituted  againR  him  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land.; and  as  the  States  refufed  to  deliver  him  up  at  the 
demand  of  the  Englilh  court,  deligns  were  formed  for  feiz- 
ing  his  perfon,  and  even  for  deRroying  him.  About  this 
time  Dri  Burnet  married  Mrs.  Mary  Scott,  a Dutch  lady  of 
large  fortune,  noble  extraftion,  from  a branch  of  the  family 
of  Buccleugh  in  Scotland,  and  very  diRinguilhing  accom- 
plilhments. 

In  the  whole  conduft  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  Dr, 
Burnet  took  a very  aftive  part;  and  having  notified  the 
projedl  at  an  early  period  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  he  ac- 
companied the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, as  his  chaplain  : upon  liis  landing  near  Exeter,  he 
drew  up  the  affociation  for  purfuing  the  ends  of  the  prince’s 
declaration  ; and  as  foon  as  king  William  was  advanced  to 
the  throne,  his  attachment  and  ferviccs  were  recompenfed 
by  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Salilbury,  to  wnich  he  was  con- 
fecrated  in  1689.  Having  taken  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  he  recommended  moderate  meafures  with  regard  to 
the  clergy  who  fcruplcd  to  take  the  oaths,  and  a toleration 
of  the  ProtcRant  diffenters  ; and  upon  occafion  of  fettling 
the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
to  propofe  in  parliament  the  duchefs  (afterwards  eledirefs) 
of  Brunfwick,  as  next  in  fucceffion  after  the  princefs  of 
Denmark  and  her  iffue.  He  was  thus  engaged  in  an  epiRo- 
lary  correfpondence  with  princefs  Sophia,  which  lafted  till 
her  death.  In  this  year,  he  addrtffed  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocefe  a “ PaRoral  Letter,”  concerning  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  fupremacy  ro  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  in 
which  he  grounded  ihe  title  of  their  raajeflits  to  the  crown 
upon  the  right  of  “ conqueR and  in  fo  doing,  he  gave  fuch 
offence  to  feveral  members  of  parliament,  that  they  pro- 
cured an  order  for  burning  the  book  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner.  A fimilar  offence  was  committed  by 
Charles  Blount,  efq.  (fee  Blount),  and  it  incurred  the 
fame  cenfure  and  ignominy.  As  foon  as  the  bifhop  was 
releafed  from  his  parliamentary  duty,  he  withdrew  to  his  di- 
ocefe, and  applied  with  exemplary  diligence  to  his  epifcopal 
functions,  which  he  performed  in  a manner  “'that  engaged 
univerfal  refpedi  and  cReem.  Bcfides  being  indefatigable  la 
preaching,  ltdiuring,  catechifing,  confirming  and  exatnin- 
ing  for  holy  orders,  he  iiiRitiited  at  Salilbury  a fmall  nur- 
fery  of  ten  Rndents  in  divinity,  to  each  ef  whom  he  allowed 
a falary  of  30I.  a year.  But  when  he  found  that  this  intti- 
tution  gave  offence,  and  was  confidered  as  a kind  of  tacit 
cenfure  upon  the  method  of  education  at  the  univerfities, 
he  laid  it  afide.  In  1692  he  pubh(hed  his  treatife,  entitled 
“ The  PaRo.i-al  Care,”  iliuRiating  and  enforcing  the  duties 
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of  the  clergy  ; snd  in  the  following  year,  “ Four  Difcoiirfes 
to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocefe,”  on  the  “ Truth  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Religion,”  the  “ Divinity  and  Death  of  Chrift,”  the 
“ Infaliibihty  and  Authority  of  the  Church,”  and  the 
“ Obligation  to  continue  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church.” 
In  1694,  he  preached  the  funeral  fermon  of  archbifhop 
Tillotl  n,  and  vindicated 
his  enemies  ; and,  in  the 

higheft  drain  of  eulogy,  an  *’  Effay  on  the  Charafter  of 
Qii^en  Miry,  on  occafion  of  her  death.”  Having  loft  his 
wife  in  i6(jS,  he  foon  fupphed  the  lofs  by  a marriage  with 
Mrs.  Berkley,  whom  he  entrufted  wuth  the  care  of  his 
children,  and  who  feems  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  under- 
taking this  charge,  as  Ihe  was  a lady  of  duringuirned  bene- 
volence and  piety.  Her  treatife,  entitled,  “ A Tvieth  od  of 
Devotion,  or  Rules  for  holy  and  devout  Living,  &c.” 
was  publiflied  in  Svo.  and  well  received.  In  the  fame  vear, 
bilhop  Burnet  was  appointed  preceptor  to  his  highnefs  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  he  took  great  pains  in  the  condudl 
of  his  education  till  his  death.  In  1699,  he  publiftied  his 
“ Expofition  of  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,” which,  notwithftanding  the  cenfure  paffed  upon  it 
by  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  and  fevcral  private  at- 
tacks, has  been  reckoned  a learned  and  judicious  perform- 
ance. It  was  undertaken  at  the  requett  of  queen  Mary, 
revifed  and  cortfted  by  archbifhop  Tillotfon,  and  perufed 
and  approved  before  publication,  by  the  archbilhops  Teni- 
fon  and  Sharp,  and  the  bilhops  Stilling  fleet,  Eatrick, 
Lloyd,  Williams,  and  More.  Bilhop  Burnet  had  the  ho- 
nour of  firft  projefting  the  fcheme  for  the  augmentation  of 
poor  livings,  which  w'as  fanftioned  in  1704  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment. See  Auomestation.  During  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  employed  in  the  compofition  and  publi- 
cation of  feveral  treatifes  appropriate  to  his  profcfiion, 
among  which,  we  may  reckon  a colleftion  of  “ Sermons,” 
and  “ Pamphlets,”  3 vols.  4to.  1706 ; an  ” Expofition  of  the 
Church  Catechifm,”  1710;  and  “ Sermons  on  feveral  Oc- 
cafions,”  with  an  “ ElTay  towards  a new  Book  of  Homi- 
lies,” and  a “ Preface,”  containing  a judicious  and  elabo- 


were  offended  by  the  freedom  with  which  particular  charac- 
ters were  drawn,  and  particular  fafts  reprefented.  The 
v.'its  too  combined  to  expofe  it  to  ridicule.  The  r al  merit 
of  this  hiftory  feems  to  be  very  candidly  and  imoartially  ap- 
pretiated  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  “ Biographia  Britvnnica.** 

, Allowing  for  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  common  to  the 
his  memory  from  the  attacks  of  hiftoriaus  of  that  period,  for  feme  inftances  of  party  preju- 
fol!  owing  year,  he  wrote  in  the  dice  and  credulity,  and  for  that  difpofition  to  lo  k on  the 

dark  fide  of  a charafter,  and  to  exaggerate  the  failings  and 
faults  of  public  men,  which  in  fome  cafes  may  have  given  a 
bias  to  the  author’s  judgment  ; admitting  his  integn'y,  and 
his  defire  to  ftate  the  truth  of  facts  according  to  the  beft  of 
his  knowledge  ; and  rccollefting  that  when  he  appeals  to 
the  teftimony  of  others,  he  honeftly  refers  us  to  his  a'Uhori« 
ties,  and  that  feveral  of  the  fafts  which  occur  in  his  hiflory* 
and  which  were  at  firft  diferedited  or  confidered  as  dubious, 
have,  lince  his  time,  been  proved  to  be  true  ; this  hiftory 
may  be  regarded  as  containing,  upon  the  whole,  a faithful 
and"  iriterefting  reprefentation  of  times  and  manners.  “ In 
flinrt,  it  is  written  with  a fpirit  of  integrity  and  liberty  that 
cannot  fail  of  recommending  it  to  a judicious  reader;  and 
there  are  few  hiftories  in  our  language  which  will  be  found 
to  convey  more  folid  and  ufefiil  information.  Accordingly, 
notwithftanding  the  various  attacks  to  which  it  hath  been 
expofed,  it  feems  to  be  riling  in  reputation  ; and,  in  our 
opinion,  (Biog,  Brit.)  it  clearly  deferves  the  encomiurn 
which  hath  lately  been  bellowed  upon  it  by  a very  elegant 
poet.” 


rate  defence  of  the  revolution.  He  was  alfo  the  author  ot 
a great  variety  of  pieces,  fome  of  which  were  publiflied 
during  his  life,  and  others  after  his  death.  A catalogue  of 
his  works,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Flexman,  is  annexed  to  the 
later  editions  of  his  “ Hiftory  of  his  own  Time.”  To  this 
catalogue,  fome  few  publications  have  been  added  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  “ Biographia  Britannica;”  and  particu- 
larly “ Thoughts  on  Education,”  printed  at  London  in 
£761,  from  an  original  MS.,  drawn  up  when  the  author 
was  not  quite  23  years  of  age,  and  containing  a variety  of 
obfervations  which  indicate  much  knowledge  and  refleftion. 
The  clofe  of  his  life,  which  was  terminated  by  a pleuritic 
fever  on  the  T7th  of  March  1715,  was  fuitable  to  the 
charafter  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained,  and  mani- 
felted  that  tranquillity  and  firmnefs,  which  his  religious  prin- 
ciples were  adapted  to  produce  and  juftity.  His  remains 
were  depofited  in  the  parifti  church  of  St.  James’s,  Clerken 


“ Yet  Burnet’s  page  may  lafting  glory  hope, 

Howe’er  infulted  by  the  fpleen  of  Pope. 

Tho’  his  rough  language  hafte  and  warmth  denote. 
With  ardent  honclty  of  foul  he  wrote  : 

Tho’  critic  cenfures  on  his  work  maylhovver. 

Like  faith,  his  freedom  has  a faving  power.”  - 

Hayley  Iftli.  on  Hill.  p.  5 1* 

This  teftimony  deferves  the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  the 
bilhop  has  fpoken  of  poets  in  terms  fomewhat  difparaging, 
and  thus  incurred  the  obloquy  of  perfons  of  tafte.  Virgil 
for  his  fancy,  fays  Burnet,  in  his  “ Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion,” deferves  not  the  name  of  a poet,  but  of  an  eloquent 
verfifier.  Dryden  he  reprefents,  probably  referring  to  his 
plays,  and  not  to  his  perfonal  charafter,  as  a mo:  fter  of 
immodefty,  and  of  impurity  of  all  forts ; and  Prior  he  ftyles, 
one  Prior,  though  he  had  long  before  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
by  his  elegant  poetical  produftions. 

As  a w'riter,  though  the  bilhop  ought  not  to  be  ranked 
in  the  firft  clafs  of  authors,  he  deftrves  the  praife  of  perfpi- 
cuity,  vigour,  and  variety  of  knowledge  ; and  we  ought 
therefore  to  allow  for  party-prejudice,  when  we  advert  to 
the  afperity  with  which  Dr.  Swift  has  reprobated  nis  fty]^» 
What  were  his  fentiments  as  a theologian,  we  may  infer 
from  the  publications  already  enumerated,  and  patictilarly 
from  the  teftimony  borne  to  his  vindication  of  the  39  ^tticlea 
by  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  church.  With  his  at» 
tachment  to  the  church,  he  blended  a confiderable  degree 


well.  By  his  laft  will  he  left  orders,  that  the  “ Hiftory  of  of  moderation  and  liberality  towards  Proteftant  (hffenters; 

others  who  diffeted  from  him:  and  with  refpeft  to  po- 
litical matters,  although  he  has  been  reproached  as  a party- 
man,  he  was  candid  in  his  judgment  of  perfons  of  different 
conneftions,  and  he  even  exercifed  great  kindnefs  towards 
fome  who  had  engaged  in  defigns  againft  the  government. 
In  bis  general  charafter,  he  was  pious  and  devout,  conde- 
has  given  rife  to  a great  number  of  ftriftures,  and  various  feending  and  commuiiicatiye,  benevolent  and  charitabl^e ; ex- 
fentiments  have  been  entertained  concerning  it.  At  its  firft  emplary  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  performed  all  ms  cl^ 
appearance,  a general  clamour  was  excited  againft  it  among  rical  and  epilcopal  funftions,  difinterefted  as  a patriot,  and 
the  tories  and  high  church-naen : and  many  other  perfons  eminently  ardent  and  aftive  in  his  profecution  of  every 
VOL.V.  4B 


his  own  Tune”  Ihould  not  be  printed  till  fix  years  after 
his  death,  and  then iaithfuliy,  without  adding,  fuppreffing, 
or  altering  it  in  any  particular.  Accordingly,  the  firft  vo- 
lume was  printed  at  London  in  1723,  and  the  fecond  in 
1734,  with  an  “ Account  of  the  Author’s  Life”  annexed 
to  It,  in  folio,  by  his  fon,  Thomas  Burnet,  efq.  This  work 
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jneafure,  whicb,  jn  his  judgment,  tended  to  the  public 
good.  His  failings  were  vanity,  credulity,  felf-importance, 
ovcr-officioufnefs,  and  a kind  of  goffiping  garrulity.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that,  coniidering  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  ollenfible  part  which  he  took  in  public  and 
political  concerns,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  efcape  re- 
proach ; but  notwithftand  ng  the  freedom  and  feventy  with 
which  his  principles  and  cbaradler  have  been  fcrutinized  and 
cenfurcd,  his  name  has  defceiided  to  poilerity  with  ho- 
nour, and  his  public  fcrvices  at  an  interelling  period  in  the 
hifcory  of  this  country,  as  well  as  his  private  character,  will 
be  recognized  with  veneration  by  all  perfons,  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  interells  of  conllitutional  liberty  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion. 

Bifliop  Burnet,  by  his  fecond  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Scott, 
had  feven  children,  three  fons  and  four  daughters.  His 
three  fons  furvived  him,  as  well  as  two  oi  his  daughters. 
William,  his  eldeft  fon,  was  educated  as  a g'entleman-com- 
moner  in  the  univeflity  of  Cambridge,  and  made  choice  of 
the  profeffi  -n  of  the  law.  Having  been  a great  fufferer  in 
the  South  Sea  fcheme  of  1720.,  he  became  governor,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Jerfeys,  avd  afterwards  of  the  Maffa- 
chufelts  and  New  Hamplhire.  He  died  at  Bofton  in  1729  ; 
and  war  the  author  of  a tfaft,  entitled,  “ A View  of  Scrip- 
ture Propfecy.” 

Gillert,  the  bilhop’s  fecond  fon,  was  educated  at  Leyden, 
and  as  a commoner  of  M-rton  college,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  with  a view  to  the  church.  Having  entered  into 
holy  ordeis,  he  was  king’s  chaplain  in  1718  when  he  could 
not  be  ^o  years  of  age,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  contributed 
to  a periodical  paper  at  Dublin,  entitled  “ Hibermcus’s 
Letters,”  and  alfo  to  another  valuable  paper,  entitled 
“ The  Free-thinker,”  afterwards  publilhed  in  3 vols.  i2mo. 
and  now  become  fcarce.  He  was  alfo  a diftinguifhed  writer 
on  the  fide  of  Hoadiy  in  t^.e  Ban  orian  controverfy,  and 
was  confidered  by  this  eminent  or- late  as  one  of  his  belt  de- 
fenders, His  “ Full  and  Free  Examination  of  fevera!  im- 
portant Points  relating  to  Cnurch  Auth.  rity,  &c.  &c.”  was 
printed  in  1718.  8vo.  and  has  been  reckoned  a malferly 
performance,  difplaying  great  liberality  of  mind.  Itrong 
powers  of  reafoning,  and  an  acctirat'  arqnaiutance  with 
feripture.  In  1719,  he  publilhed  an  Abnd  mtiit  of  tlie 
third  volume  of  his  father’s  Hiilory  ot  the  R.-lormati  >n.  Fie 
died  in  early  life.  The  Gilbert  Burnet  who  abridged  the 
Boylean  ledures  was  a different  perfon.  See  Boyle’s  Lec~ 
tures. 

Thomas,  the  bifliop’s  third  fon,  enjoyed  the  fame  advan- 
tages of  education  with  his  two  elder  brothers.  He  was 
admitted  a commoner  of  Merton  college  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  and  having  ftudied  two  years  at  Leyden,  made  a 
tour  from  France,  through  Germany.  Swilferland,  and 
Italy.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  devoted  ! imfclf  to 
the  prt'.leffioa  ot  the  law,  and  in  early  hfr  purfued  a courfe 
of  diffipation,  which  occano-.ed  great  unti'finefs  to  his  la- 
ther. At  this  time,  however,  viz.  in  1712  and  1713,  he 
wrote  ieveral  political  pamphlets-  in  favour  of  the  Whigs 
againff  the  a 'miniHration  of  the  four  laff  years  of  queen 
Anne.  One  of  thefe  pamphlets  caufed  ids  being  taken  in- 
to cuftody  in  January  I/I3:  and  in  another,  entitled 
“ Some  new  Proofs,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  Preten- 
der is  truly  James  the  Third,”  he  gives  the  fame  account,  in 
fuhftance,  of  the  Pretender’s  birth,  that  was  afterwards 
publilhed  in  the  bilhop’s  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time.  Notwith- 
llanding  thefe  literary  engagements,  he  ftill  purfued  his  wild 
courfes ; hut  one  day,  being  unufually  grave,  his  fattier  afked 
him  what  was  the  fubjeft  of  his  meditation  : “ A or-ater 
work,”  replied  the  fon,  “ than  your  lordlldp’s  Hiffory  of  the 


Reformation  “what  is  thatj  Tom  ?”  “ Myown  reformation 
my  lord.”  “ I fhall  be  heartily  glad  to  fee  it,”  faid  the 
bilhop,  “ but  almoff  defpair  of  it  ” This,  however,  waa 
happily  accompliP.ied  after  the  bilhop’s  deceafe  ; and  Mr. 
Burnet  became,  not  only  one  of  the  bell  lawyers  of  his  time, 
but  a very  refpeilable  charadler.  After  the  acceffion  of 
George  I.  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  earl  of  Halifax  on  the 
“ Neceffity  of  impeaching  the  late  Mimllry,”  which  was 
followed  by  “ A fecond  Tale  of  a Tub,  See.”  being  a fatire 
on  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  miniflry.  Soon  after  his  fa- 
ther’s death,  he  publilhed  “ A Charadler  of  the  right  re- 
verend Father  in  God,  Gilbert  Lord  Bilhop  of  Sarum ; 
with  a true  Copy  of  his  lall  Will  and  Teftament.”  Mr. 
Burnet  was  alfo  concerned  with  others  in  writing  a travellie 
of  the  lirft  book  of  the  Iliad,  under  the  title  of  “ Home- 
rides,”  which  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  Pope  for  introducing 
him  into  the  Dunciad,  and  in  a weekly  paper  called  the 
“ Grumbler.”  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  his  Ma- 
jelty’s  confui  at  Lifbon,  where  he  remained  for  feverai  years. 
Upon  his  return,  he  refumed  the  profefiiou  of  the  law,  and 
rofe  through  feveral  gradations  of  preferment,  in  1741,  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  Fie  alfo  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  royal  fociety.  In  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  he  continued,  with  great  reputation  to  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  5th  of  January  1 753.  His  charac- 
ter was  that  of  an  able,  upright  judge,  a fiiicere  friend,  a 
fenfible  and  agreeable  companion,  and  a munificent  bene- 
fadlor  to  the  poor.  A remarkable  claufe  in  his  will,  in 
which  he  expreffes  the  fentiments  of  a judicious  and  candid 
perfon.  who  under.fiood  the  true  nature  ot  Chrillianity,  and, 
who,  whiitl  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  church  of  England, 
was  perfuaded  that  no  religious  ellablifiimeot  was  entirely 
free  from  defefts,  furnilhed  occafion  for  fome  llriclures  in  a 
ferious  and  fenfible  pamphlet,  entitled  “ The  true  Church 
of  Chrift,  which,  and  where  to  he  found,  Sic.”  Some  po- 
etical produdlions  of  his  youth  were  publifhed  in  1777, 
4to. ; the  charadlerillic  excellence  of  which  is  an  eafy  ne- 
gligence and  elegant  limplicity. 

Belides  fir  Tnomas  Burnet,  there  lived  in  the  lall  century 
another  Thomas  Burnet,  who  was  an  eminent  divine,  and  au- 
thor of  feveral  valuable  publications.  He  was  educated  in 
New  College,  Oxford  ; became  redlor  of  Well  Kirigfton, 
Wilts,  and  prebendary  of  Sarum  ; and  died  in  May  1750. 
His  four  principal  works  are,  “ An  Aufwer  to  Tindal’s 
Chrillianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  a “ Treatife  on  Scrip- 
ture Politics;”  a “ Courfe  of  Sermons  preached  at  Mr.  Boyle’s 
Ledlure and  an  “ Effay  on  the  Trinity,”  in  which  lall 
performance  he  endeavours,  with  great  ingenuity  and  piau- 
fibility,  to  unite  the  rationality  claimed  by  the  Unitarians, 
with  the  orthodox  iangtiage  of  thole  who  admit  the  Atha- 
nafian  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity.  Gen.  Di£l.  Biog.  Brit. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  a learned  and  ingenious  divine,  erro- 
neoully  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Scotland,  was  born  at 
Croft,  in  Yovklb.ire,  in  1635,  entered,  in  1651,  at  Clare- 
hall,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  under  the  mafterlhip 
of  Mr.  John  Tillotfon  (afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury), 
and  upon  the  removal  of  Dr.RalphCudworth  from  the  raaller- 
fhip  of  that  college  to  that  of  Chrill-coliege,  admitted  of  that 
houfe,  and  chofen  fellow  in  1653,  and  in  1661,  fenior  prodlor 
of  the  Univerfity.  After  his  travels,  as  tutor  to  the  earl  of 
W'ltlhire,  and  as  governor  to  the  duke  of  Bolton,  and  the  earl 
ot  Olfory,  afterwards  duke  of  Or"ior,d,  lie  fettled  at  home  ; 
and  became  diftinguilhed  as  an  elegant  writer  and  an  acute 
ph'lufopher.  Of  his  celebrated  work, entitled  “TellurisThe- 
oria  Sacra,”  &c.  the  firft  two  books  were  publilhed  in  1680, 
and  the  two  remaining  books  in  x6Sp,  in  4to.  This  per- 
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formance  was  fo  much  admired  on  its  firft  appearance  in  La- 
tin, that  the  author  pu'olifhed  an  Engiifh  edition  of  it,  m 
fubftance  the  fame  with  the  Latin,  but  newlv  compofed 
with  a variety  of  additions,  in  two  volumes ; the  firfi:  of  which 
v.'38  dedicated  to  king  Charles  TI.  and  the  fecond  to  queen 
Mary.  To  the  fixth  edition,  in  1726,  is  added,  the  “ Au- 
thor’s Defence  of  the  Work  from  the  Exceptions  of  Mr. 
Warren,  and  the  examination  of  Mr.  Kcii.”  Of  this  tiieo- 
ry  a particular  account  will  be  given  in  a futtire  article.  See 
Earth.  We  fltall  hcreobferve,  that  though  tiie  principles 
ofrt  have  been  demonftrated  to  be  erroneous,  ar.d  it  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a beautiful  philofophical  romance,  it  was 
much  applauded  on  its  tirll  appearance,  and  many  perfons 
were  feduced  by  the  invention  and  ingenuity  difplayed  in  it, 
and  by  the  elegance, of  its  compofition.  Among  its  ad- 
mirers we  may  reckon  Bayle,  who  entertained  a very  high 
opinion  of  it,  and  particularly  Mr.  Addifon,  wd:o  addiTlfcd  to 
the  author  an  elegant  Latin  poem,  into,  which  he  has  tranf- 
fufed  the  fancy  and  fublimity  of  the  original.  The  mathema- 
ticians, however,  were  not  lo  eafily  feduced.  Mr.  Ke;l  at- 
tacked it  with  feverity  ; and  Mr.  Flamlltad  obferved  con- 
cerning it,  that  “ there  went  more  to  the  making  the  wotld 
than  a fine  turned  period  ; and  that  he  was  able  to  overthrow 
it  in  one  flieet  of  paper.”  In  1685  Dr.  Burnet  was  eledted, 
by  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  into  the  mafterfhip 
of  the  Charcer-houfc;  ; and  foon  after  he  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders. In  his  fuuation  at  the  Charter-houfe  he  refiffed  the 
illegal  attempt  of  king  James  II.  to  introduce  one  Popham, 
a papill,  as  a pen'ioner  into  that  houfe;  and  his  oppolition  to 
him  was  fupported  by  the  other  governors,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor Jefferies  excepted,  fo  that  the  kingdefilltd  from  purluing 
the  contell.  After  the  revolution,  Burnet  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  king  V/iliiam,  and  through  the  intereh  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Tillotfon,  clerk  of  the  dof.t  to  that  prince.  In 
1692  he  publifhed  his  “ Archeologire  Philofophicse,”  in 
which  he  not  only  qiieftioned  the  literal  hiftory  of  the  fall, 
but  imprudently  introduced  an  imaginary  dialogue  between 
Eve  and  the  Serpent,  which  gave  great  offence.  So  fenfi- 
ble  was  he  of  the  impr  udence  of  tfris  dialogue,  that  when  a 
new  edition  of  the  “ Archcologise”  was  printing  in  Hol- 
land, he  delired  that  it  might  be  fiippreffcd,  and  it  was  like- 
wife  omitted  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  year  1753.  To 
this  work  was  prefixed  a dedication  to  king  William,  in 
which  the  charadier  of  that  prince  is  drawn  with  great 
ftrengtli  and  elegance.  The  c.ergy  were  lo  effended  by 
the  publication  of  this  work,  tliat  it  is  faid  to  have  occa- 
honed  his  removal  from  the  effi  'e  of  clerk  of  the  clofet  ; 
and  though  he  was  favoured  by  king  William,  and  pair  mi-zed 
by  archbifliop  Tillotfon,  the  fcepticifm  and  heterodoxy 
charged  cn  his  writings,  prevented  his  prefer m.ent  in  the 
church,  and  particularly  his  advancement  to  the  epifcopal 
bench,  and  even  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  in  contemplation.  He  died  September  the  27th 
1715,  and  was  buried  in  the  chape!  of  the  Charter-houfe. 
After  his  death  were  publifhed  two  pollhumous  treatiies  ; 
one  entitled  “ De  Fide  et  Officiis'  Chriftianorum,”  being- 
part  of  a larger  drfign,  and  a valuable  compend  of  Chrillian 
doftrine  and  duty,  written  with  a liberal  fpirit,  but  not 
deemed  altogether  unexceptionable  ; and  the  other,  entitled 
“ De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Refurgeniium  to  which  is 
added  an  appendix, “De  Futura  JudcEorurn  Reftauratione.” 
In  this  work  the  author  has  given  greater  (cope  to  his  fancy;- 
attacked  the  dodfrine  of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments ; and 
-contended  for  the  final  falvation  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Butfo  apprehcnfive  was  the  author  left  his  notions  concern- 
ing the  temporary  duration  of  future  punifhments  fhould  be 
made  an  iil  ufe  of  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  in  a note  to 
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this  work,  he  earneflly  protelled  againft  its  being  tranflated. 
Dennis,  however,  in  defiance  of  the  author’s  protefiation , 
not  only  publifhed  a tranfiation  of  ti  e tr-atife,  but  with  a 
fidelity  wdiich  can  hardly  be  thought  a fuflicient  excufe  for 
the  effrontery  of  it,  inferted  the  note  in  Fiiglifh  at  the  bot- 
to.m  of  the  page.  Dr.  Burnet  was  alfo  the  author  of  three 
fmall  trafts  in  oppofition  to  IMr.  Locke,  to  which  was  piib- 
lilhed  a reply  by  Mrs.  Cockburne,  contained  in  Dr.  Birch’s 
edition  of  that  lady’s  works.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  Dr.  Burnet’s  fpeculaiions,  philofophical  and 
theological,  h's  llyi  , both  in  Latin  and  Enghfii,  has  been 
iiniverfally  admired  for  its  elegance  and  peri'piciuty.  Biog. 
Brit.  Brucker’s  Hdt.  Philol.  by  Enfield,  vol.ii.  p.  4f^4- 

Burnet,  Thomas, a SccTcii  phyfician,  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, w’here  tie  arrived  at  the  honour  cf  being  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College,  and  phyfician  to  the  kirg,  was  author 
of  “ Tiiefaurus  Medicince  et  Piadticas  cx  prdianfiffimorum 
Medicorum  Oblervationibiis  colledlus,”  .Ato.  London,  1672. 
It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  contains  many  curious 
and  ufcful  obfervati  ns.  Alio,  “ Hippocratis  Contradfus, 
in  quo  Plippocratis  Opera  omnia  in  brevem  Epitomen  re- 
dufta  d^bentur,”  8vo.  Ediub.  16S5.  A convenient  com- 
pendium, with  perpetual  references  fo  the  Opera  Omnia. 
Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

Burnet,  in  Agriculture^  the  name  of  a plant  that  may  be 
cultivated  in  fome  cates  with  advantage,  as  a green  winter- 
food  for  different  forts  of  animals.  As  the  providing  of  a 
large  fupply  of  green  food  for  live  ftock,  efpecially  fattening 
fheep,  ewes,  and  lambs,  and  for  milch  cows,  during  the 
winter  and  early  fpring  months,  is  an  objedf  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  the  farmer,  he  fhould  not  negleft  the  culture 
of  luch  plants  as  promife  to  be  beneficial  in  tliis  way  ; for 
as  turnips,  though  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  cannot  be 
preferved  in  fevere  winters,  and  clover,  rye,  and  other  graffes 
are  not  ready  fiifficiently  early  ; burnet,  infuch  cafes,  fnould 
be  amended  to  in  this  view.  It  is  not,  probably,  however, 
fo  agreeable  a food  for  animals  as  that  ( f fome  other  plants, 
but  from  its  Handing  feveral  winters  without  injury,  and  be- 
ing an  early  plant,  it  may  frequently  be  found  highly  uCefuI. 

It  fucceedsen  almoft  any  forts  of  foil  but  thofe  of  a firong 
clayey  nature,  and  may  be  Town,  like  other  feeds,  with  corn, 
and  covered  by  means  of  a flight  harrowing.  The  produce 
is  in  proportion  to  thegoodnefs  of  the  land.  The  quantity 
of  feed  fown  is  commonly  about  a buflrel  to  an  acre.  The 
author  of  the  Nrw'  Farmer’s  Calendar  thinks  it  advantage- 
ous to  mix  burnet  with  ray-grafs  and  white  clover,  or  with 
the  latter  alone,  not  only  with  the  view  of  fecuring  a good 
bottom,  but  to  render  the  herbage  more  palatable  to  cattle 
in  general,  which  he  has  been  convinced,  by  ocular  proof, 
have  no  great  relifh  for  burnet ; they,  however,  become  ac- 
cuftomed,  he  fays,  to  its  cucumber- flavour  in  time,  and 
contented  with  it ; no  fmall  inducement  to  which  is,  that 
they  are  commonly  fed  with  it  when  no  other  grafs  is  to  be 
obtained.  And  Mr.  Young  obferves,  that  it  does  well  mixed 
with  ray- grafs,  or  cock’s-foot,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  pecks  of  burnet  to  one  of  either  of  the  other  two. 
April  is  recommended  as  the  proper  feafon  fdr  fowing  bur- 
net with  crops  of  barley  or  oats,  covering  it  in  by  two  bar- 
rowings.  It  may  likewife  be  fown  with  buck-wheat  in 
May,  with  great  propriety. 

In  the  railing  of  crops  of  this  fort  much  depends  upon 
having  good  well  ripened  feed  of  the  true  kind,  which  is 
always  the  belt  provided  by  collefting  it  from  the  bell  plants 
by  the  farmer  himfelf. 

When  defigned  for  fheep  pailure,  the  befl  method  of 
fowing  this  crop  is  probably  that  of  broadcafl  over  the  fur- 
face  j but  in  other  cafes  the  drill  mode  may  be  employed. 
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Of  tbe  falubrity  of  this  plant  there  is,  the  firft  of  thefe 
writers  thinks,  “ no  qiieftion  ; and  even  its  medicinal  virtues 
are  corfilently  fpoken  of,  particularly  for  flieep  fufpetled 
of  mifour.dnefs.  It  is  excellent  winter  fdod  for  deer  and 
rabbits.  Several  reafons  are  to  be  affigned  for  the  ill  fuccefs 
which  has  attended  various  attempts  to  cultivate  this  grafs, 
as  will  appear  in  the  following  diredfions.  Its  chief  life  is 
as  an  early  grafs,  and  whilil  young  ; and  it  muft.  never  be 
given  to  cattle  when  old  and  ftalky,  nor  kept  to  that  ftate 
when  intended  for  hay.  In  faft,  burnet  fhould  always  be 
reckoned  out  of  feafoii  when  other  gralfes  can  be  had.  It  ne- 
ver ought  to  be  fed  but  from  January  to  the  end  of  April  ; 
and  upon  lands  proper  for  it,  with  judicious  management,  it 
will  afford  paflure  even  in  January.  It  receives  lefs  injury 
from  froft  than  any  other  herbage,  and  will  even  grow  in  the 
winter  months,  provided  the  weather  be  not  too  fevere.  If 
ffiut  up  in  April,  it  will  mow  at  Midfummer  ; after  which  it 
rnuft  be  refervtd  for  feed  until  January  or  February,  when, 
if  the  weather  be  favourable,  it  may  be  cut  and  carried,  to 
the  ftock,  as  in  fummer,  and  afterwards  fed,  but  not  too 
clofe,  with  fheep,  until  the  time  of  (hutting  up  again.  It 
will  produce  upwards  of  a ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  maybe, 
mowed  again  for  feed ; but  if  driven  fo  hard,  of  courfe  it  will 
not  produce  fo  large  a quantity  of  fpring-feed  as  when 
mowed  but  once.  The  value  of  the  feed  upon  an  acre  will 
be  from  five  to  ten  pounds.”  But,  “ granting  the  truth  of 
this  account  of  burnet,”  continues  the  fame  author,  “ it 
would  be  altogether  fuperfluous  to  enlarge  upon  its  value  to 
a live-llock  farmer  ; but  fuch  advantages  will  ever  be  looked 
for  in  vain  upon  a cold  barren  clay,  or  without  the  feeds  being 
frelh  and  good,  or  without  culture  and  manure,  even  on  a 
proper  foil.  One  of  the  firft  objefts  is,  to  be  fuie  the  feed 
be  good,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  burnet  being  a grafs 
very  little  cultivated,  and  in  which  he  has  been  more  than 
once  foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  raife  a crop,  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  It  may  be  further  advantageoufly  cultivated  in 
drills,  and  treated  precifely  like  lucerne,  a method  which  he 
has  lately  adopted.  It  may  be  fown  indifferently  either  in 
fpring,  lummer,  or  autumn.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
crop  is  thin  until  the  third  year,  but  afterwards  very  luxuri- 
ant, fully  covering  the  foil.  It  is  further  obferved,  that 
burnet  is  a native  of  this  country,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
many  parts,  particularly,  as  he  has  obferved,  upon  Salifbury 
Plain,  whence  he  is  of  opinion,  an  indication  may  be  drawn 
of  its  proper  foil  5 like  lucerne,  it  defies  drought  in  fummer, 
which  makes  it  valuable  in  another  point  of  view.  The  feed 
has  been  warranted  as  good  food  for  horfes  as  corn  ; a con- 
fideration  for  thofe  who  may  have  the  convenience  of  bruif- 
ing  it.” 

In  the  twenty-firft  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture 
we  have  the  following  ftatement  of  the  advantage  derived 
from  five  roods  of  wet  land,  a ffrong  tenacious  loam,  on  a 
dry  and  clay-mixt  bottom,  eaten  off  by  ewes  and  lambs  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  befides  the  ftraw,  which  was  care- 
fully laid  up  for  winter  provifion  for  fheep,  in  wet  weather, 
and  the  chaff-for  horfes  with  their  corn,  which  are  reckoned 
together  with  a week’s  keep  of  fifty  flieep,  juft  taken  out, 
as  tantamount  to  the  expence  of  mowing,  dreffing,  and 
carting. 

£.  s.  d. 

Keep  of  30  couples  for  three  weeks  at  6d.  per 

week  - - - -250 

19  ditto,  TO  days,  at  4d.  per  week  096 

Value  of  feed  at  108.  per  bufhel  - - 13  o o 


£.iS  14  6 


Brought  forward  £.1^  14  Q 
Rent,  at  lys.  per  acre  - o 18  9 

Tythes  and  town  charges  - 076 

I 6 ,3 

^.14  8 3 

The  land  on  which  burnet  is  fown  fhould  alvrays  be  made 
perfeftly  fine  before  the  feed  is  put  in. 

The  true  management  of  this  fort  of  crop,  according  to 
Mr.  Young,  is  not  to  cut  it  down  much  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  feafons,  as  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  to- 
afford  a full  bite  in  March  ; and  when  you  have  it  fix  or 
eight  inches  liigh  in  Oftober,  more  food  will  be  found  at 
that  period,  for  it  retains  its  leaves,  as  the  winter  frofts  have 
but  little  effedt  upon  it.  “ Some,”  fays  he,  “ who  have- 
found  fault  with  it,  and  afferted  that  it  is  unprofitable, 
have  fed  off  the  after-grafs  bare  in  the  autumn,  and  let  their- 
fheep  and  cattle  get  into  it  in  winter.  It  is  then  bo  wonder 
the  burnet  does  not  anfwer  the  charafter  given  of  it  by  others, 
who  have  managed  in  a different  mamiier.” 

The  crops  of  this  fort  which  are  eftfigned  for  fe^d,  fliould 
■ be  cut  about  the  beginning  of  July,  when  care  fliould  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  fhed.  It  is  the  belt  pradtice  to  threfli' 
it  out  in  the  field  in  the  fame  manner  as  many  other  forts  of 
fmall  feeds,  the  ftraw  being  made  into  hay.  The  produce 
in  both  feed  and  hay  is  very  confiderable.  When  intended 
for  hay,  it  fhould  be  cut  rather  early  in  order  to  prevent  its- 
becoming  too  coarfe. 

Befides  the  modes  of  application  for  which  it  has  been 
already  recommended,  it  is  of  vaft  utility  as  an  early  fpring 
feed  for  fheep.  The  intelligent  author  of  the  Farmer’s 
Calendar  has  obferved  that,  “ an  acre  of  it,  managed  pro- 
perly, will  at  this  feafon  yield  much  more  food  than  an  acre 
of  clover  and  rye-grafs.” 

The  importance  of  the  feed  and  chaff  of  this  plant,  as  pro- 
vender  for  horfes,  has  been  highly  fpoken  of  by  fome,  but 
its  advantages  in  this  way  have  not  been  yet  alcertained  by 
any  fatisfadfory  fet  of  experiments. 

BulNET,  in  Botany.  See  Poterjum  and  Sangui- 
sOrba. 

BuR.NET  Saxifrage,  See  Pimpinella. 

Burnet,  Burneta,  or  Burnetus,  in  Middle  Age  Writers, 
denotes  brown  cloth  made  of  dyed  wool. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  contradiftinguiflied  from 
brunus,  which  was  applied  to  the  wool  undyed. 

BURNEY’S  Island,  in  Geography  an  ifland  on  the 
north-eaft  coaft  of  Siberia,  in  the  Frozen  Sea  ; about  3 
leagues  from  the  main. 

BURNHAM-Market,  a town  of  Norfolk,  in  En- 
gland, has  the  latter  part  of  its  name  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
other  Burnhams  in  the  fame  county.  It  isfituated  near  the 
coaft,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Norfolk.  Here  was 
formerly  a fmall  monaftery  of  White  Friars,  or  Carmelites, 
of  which  Robert  Bale  was  prior.  At  Burnham-Deepdale 
are  fome  fait  marfties,  which  are  found  to  be  very  conducive 
to  the  fattening  and  prefervation  of  fheep.  On  the  high 
grounds  along  this  coaft  are  feveral  tumuli,  which  fome  of 
our  topographers  attribute  to  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  w’ho 
were  flain  here  during  the  piracies  of  the  latter.  Here  is  a 
fmall  weekly  market  on  Mondays,  and  the  parifh  contains 
169  houfes,  and  74^  inhabitants.  Burnham-market  is  118 
miles  N.E.  of  London. 

BURNING,  the  adlion  of  fire  on  fome  pabulum,  or 
fuel,  whereby  the  minute  parts  thereof  are  torn  from  each 
other,  and  put  into  a violent  motion;  and  fome  of  themaf- 
fuming  the  nature  of  fire  themfelves,  fly  off  in  m-bem,  while 
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the  reft  are  diffipated  in  form  of  vapour,  or  reduced  to  afttes. 
See  Combustion.. 

, Burning  is  alfo  app'ied  to  the  aftion  of  divers  things 
which  are  cold  to  the  touch,  or  do  not  contain- hre.  • 

In  this  lenfs  aqua  finis  is  faid  to  burn  cloth.  There  are 
certain  fogs  which  burn  orfcorch  the  corn.  Virgil  obferves 
that  Bvere,  cold  itfelf  will  burn,  that  is,  have  much  the 
fame  eft'eftson  the  parts  of  the  body  as  fire  itfclf,  in  caufing 
gargrenes. 

Burning,  extraordinary  cafes  of . — V/e  have  inftances  of 
perfons  burnt  by  fire  kindled  within  their  own  bodies.  A 
v/oman  at  Paris,  W'ho  ufed  to  drink  brandy  in  excels,  was 
one  night  reduced  to  afnes  by  a nre  from  within,  all  but  her 
head  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers.  Novum  Lu.men  Phof- 
phor.  accenf.  Amft.  1 7 1 7- 

Signora  Corn.  Zangari,  or,  as  others  call  her,  Corn. 
Bandi,  a lady  aged  62,  of  an  unblemiiTied  life,  near  Cefena 
in  Romagnaj  underwent  the  fame  fate  in  March,  She 

had  retired  in  the  evening  into  her  chamber,  fomewhat  in- 
difpofed,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  reduced  to  aihes,  all  except  her  face,  fku’l,  three 
fingers,  and  legs,  which  remained  entire,  with  the  ftioes  and 
ftockings  on.  The  afnes  w-ere  light,  and,  on  preffing  be- 
tween the  fingers,  vanifhvd,  leaving  a grofs  ftinking  moillure 
behind,  with  w'hich  the  floor  was  fmeared  ; the  walls,  and 
furniture  of  the  room,  being  covered  with  a moift  cineritions 
foot,  which  had  not  only  ftained  the  linen  in  the  chefis,  but 
had  penetrated  into  the  clofet,  as  w'ell  as  into  the  room 
over-head,  the  walls  of  which  were  moirtened  with  the 
fame  vifeous  humour.  Mem.  de  Trev.  an.  1731.  p.  1293. 

Sig.  Mondini',  Bianchini,  and  MafFei,  have  written  dif- 
courfts  exprefs,  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  fo  extraordinary 
an  event : common  fire  it  conld  not  be,  fince  this  would 
likewife  have  burnt  the  bed  and  the  room  ; befides  that  it 
would,  have  required  many  hours,  and  a large  quantity  of 
fuel,  to  reduce  a human  body  to  aflies  ; and,  after  ail,  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  bones  would  have  been  left  entire, 
as  they  were  anciently  found  after  the  fiercell  funeral  fires. 
Sig.  Mondini  attributes  this  effebt  to  lightning.  A philo- 
fopher  of  Verona  maintains,  that  fuch  a conflagration  might 
have  arifen  from  the  inflammable  matters  wherewith  the 
human  body  naturally  abounds.  Sig.  Bianchini  accounts 
for  it  from,  an  internal  fire,  occafioned  by  fpirit  of  wise 
camphorated,  which  the  lady  ufed  by  way  of  bath  or  lotion, 
when  fire  found  herfelf  out  of  order.  Maffei’s  fyftem  is  a 
combination  of  the  three  laft  : he  fuppofes  it  owing  to 
lightning,  but  lightning  generated  in  her  own  body  ; agree- 
able to  his  dodlrine,  which  is,  that  lightning  does  not  come 
from  the  clouds  ; bat  is  always  produced  in  the  place  where 
it  is  feen,  and  its  effebls  perceived.  The  humours  of  her 
body,  naturally  inflammable  enough,  were  become  preterna*- 
turally  fo,  by  her  putrid  indifpofition  ; and  thefe,  by  per- 
fpiration,  had  enveloped  her  body  with  an  atmofphere  of 
the  fame  kind,  replete  likewife  with  mineral  matters,  whereby 
its  adivity  was  heightened.  She  had  probably  rifen  in  the 
night  to  ufe  her  lotion,  and,  by  the  fridion  of  her  hand,  had 
helped  to  kindle  the  flame. 

We  have  various  relations  of  feveral  other  perfons  being 
burnt  to  death  in  this  unaccountable  manner  ; as  Grace  Pec, 
of  Ipfwich,  aged  Co,  in  1744  ; who  had  previoufly  diank  a 
large  quantity  of  fpiriiuous  liquor,  and  the  trunk  of 
whofe  body  was  found  incinerated,  refembling  a heap 
of  coals  covered  with  white  afhes,  and  emitting  an  extremely 
fostid  odour  and  frnoke ; and  Mary  Clues,  of  Coventry,  52 
years  of  age,  m 1772,  who  had  been  much  addided  to  in- 
toxication, fo  that  fcarcely  a day  pafled  in  which  fhe  did  not 
drink  at  Isaft  a pint  of  rum  or  aumfeed  wattr.  In  her  cafe  ao* 
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thing  remained  of  the  fltin,  the  mrfclcs,  and  the  vifccra  ; the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  the  bread,  the  fpinc,  and  the  upper 
extremities,  were  entirely  calcined,  and  covered  with  a 
whitifh  c fflorelcence  ; and  the  room  was  filied  with  a very 
difagrcable  vapour.  A fimilar  inflr.nce  .is  menli:  ned  by 
Vxq.  d’Azyr,  in  the  “ Encyclopedic  Method  q'U'.”  A 
woman  about  the  fame  age,  who  iiidul.-^cU  to  tx  ■ f.--  ’n  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  and  went  to  bed  every  nigi-.t  in  a ftate  of 
intoxication,  was  found  entirely  burnt,  and  rt 'need  to  afh  s. 
Ee  Cat,  in  a memoir  on  fpontaneous  burning,  mentions 
feveral  other  inftances  of  combuftion  of  the  t uman  body  ; 
and  two  other  faefts  of  a fimilar  kind  are  piibl  .hed  in  the 
“ Journal  de  Medicine,”  ( vol.  lix.  p.  440. ) An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  eftabiifli  the  opinion,  that  thefe  dillroving  in- 
ternal .fires  are  caufed  in  the  entrails  of  the  body  by  en- 
fl’-med  tfflnvi.a  of  the  blood,  by  juices  and  fermei  latioi  s in 
the  ftomacii,  by  the  many  combuftible  matters  which  abound 
in  living  bodies,  foi  the  ufes  of  life,  and,  finally,  by  the  fiery 
evaporations  which  exhale  from  the  fettlings  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  brandies,  and  other  hot  liquors  in  the  tunica  vi'lofa  of 
the  ftomach,  and  other  adipofe  or  fat  m.embrancs  ; within 
whish  thofe  fpirits  engender  a kind  of  camphor,  wliich  in 
the  night-time,  in  fleep,  by  a full  refpiratio  ),  are  put  in  a 
ftronger  motion,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  fet  on  fire.  Sec 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  476.  p.  453,  ftq.  Ibid.  vol.  Ixiv.  part  ii. . 
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Others  aferibethe  caufe  of  fuch  perfons  being  fet  on  fire, 

to  lightning  ; and  their  burning  fo  entirely,  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  phofphorus,  and  other  combullible  matter  they 
contained. 

M.  Pierre  Aime  Lair  communicated  to  the  " Philoma- 
thic  Society”  at  Paris,  a memoir  or,  the  fubjeff  of  the  ap- 
parently fpontaneous  combuftion  of  living  individuals  of  the 
human  fpecies  ; and  in  addition  to  the  inftances  already  men- 
tioned, and  fome  others  which  he  recites,  he  informs  us, 
that  Dr.  Swediaur  related  the  cafes  of  fome  perfons  at  War- 
faw,  who,  having  drank  abundantly  of  malt  fpirits,  fed 
dowm  in  the  ftreet,  with  the  fmoke  iffuing  out  of  their 
mouths  ; and  the  people,  who  came  to  their  affiftance,  faid 
they  would  take  fire  ; for  preventing  which,  they  made  them 
drink  a great  quantity  of  milk,  or  tiled  a more  finguiar  ex- 
pedient, by  caufing  them  to  fwallow  urine  immediately  on 
Its  evacuation.  The  circumftances  coilefted  from  the  feve- 
ral inftancfcs  recited  by  M.  Lair,  are  reduced  by  liim  to  the 
rune  following  faffs:  i.  The  perfons  who  have  experienced 
thefe  effefts  of  combuftion,  w'ere  generally  much  addiffed 
to  the  drinking  of  extremely  ftrong  fpintuous  liquors  ; and 
accordingly  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  are  moll  fubjeft  to  thefe  accidents.  2.  They, 
were  ufually  very  fat,  3.  This  combuftion  has  happened 
more  frequently  in  the  cafe  of  women.  4.  Thele  women 
were  old.  5.  Their  bodies  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
burned  by  a combuftion  perfedlly  fpontaneous  ; but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fire  had  taken  place  m conftquence  of  fome 
very  flight  external  caufe,  (uch  as  the  fire  of  a taper,  can- 
dle, or  pipe  of  tobacco.  6.  The  extremit'es  of  their  bo- 
dies, fuch  as  the  legs,  the  hands,  or  the  cranium,  efcaptd 
the  fire.  7.  Water,  inilead  of  txtinguifhing  tfie  fire  of  the- 
burning  parts  of  the  body,  gave  it  a greatrr  velocity  ; a 
circumitance  which  alfo  occurs  m fat  that  is  burnt.  8.  The 
fire  very  flightly  damaged,  and,  in  many  inftances,  did  not 
injure  the  combuftibic  objeCls  which  were  in  contafl  with 
the  body  at  the  momc.ni  it  was  burning.  9.  The  combuf- 
tion of  thefe  bodies  left  a refidue  of  oily  a' d fcatid  afhes, 
with  a greafy  foot  of  a very  penetrating  and  uilagreabfe 
fmell.  After  reciting  theft  feveral  circumftances,  the  au- 
thor endeavours  to.  alceriauj  the  caufe  of  fo  lurprifing  a 
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phenomenon)  and  with  this  view  he  advances  feveral  hypo- 
thefes,  which  it  is  necdlefs  to  detail,  as  the  fadls  are  not  luf- 
ficientlv  numerous  nor  well  known  to  admit  of  eftablifhinj;'  a 
fatistaftory  theory  concerning  the  fpontaneous  combuftion 
of  human  bodies.  Tne  author,  however,  appears  to  attri- 
bute it  to  a particular  date  of  the  fat  produced  by  fpirituous 
liquors;  and  he  founds  his  opinion  principally  on  the  pecu- 
liar corpulence  of  the  perfons  who  have  fallen  viflims  to 
thefe  accidents,  and  on  the  obfervation  that  has  been  made, 
that  the  parts  which  were  not  fo  fat,  fuch  as  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  head,  have  efcaped.  And,  laftly,  he  fupports  his 
theory  by  the  well  known  fadf  of  the  fpontaneous  combuf- 
t'on  of  a mixture  of  animal  foot  and  linfecd  oil,  which  is  a 
mixture  fimilarto  that  of  a fat  body  containing  charcoal  in 
a very  minute  date  of  divifion. 

Burning  is  aifo  a denomination  given  by  phyiicians  to 
divers  diforders,  on  account  of  a fenfation  of  heat  that  at- 
tends them.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay  a hurning  fever.  See 
Causus. 

Among  the  divers  foec'es  of  madnefs  incident  to  dogs, 
one  is  called  the  hurning  madnefs.  If  a mare  which  has 
b;en  covered,  and  the  colt  knit  within  her,  be  covered  by 
another  horfe,  he  is  laid  to  hum  her. 

Burning  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  herpes,  or 
ignis  facer,  called  erysipelas  and  arfura. 

Burning,  among  denotes  the  application  of  an 

adfual  cautery,  that  is,  a red-hot  iron  indrument,  to  the  part 
affefted  ; otherwife  denominated  cauterization.  See  Cau- 
tery. 

Burning,  in  Antiquity,  w'as  a praftice  much  ufed  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  northern  nations  ; and  dill  retained 
by  many  people  in  both  Indies,  with  refpeft  to  their  dead. 
See  Burial, 

In  this  fenfe,  hurning  ftands  oppodte  to  burying  ; though, 
after  burning,  the  bones  remaining,  and  alhes,  have  been 
ufually  collcfted  into  urns,  and  depofited  in  the  earth. 

Burning  is  not  fo  ancient  among  the  Greeks  as  interring  ; 
though  we  find  it  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  : 
and  it  is  reported  by  the  fcholiad  on  Homer  ( Iliad,  a.)  to  have 
been  firll  introduced  by  Hercules.  At  and  after  the  Tro- 
jan war,  burning  was  generally  pra&ifed  by  the  Grecians  ; 
iiifomuch  that  when  Lucian  (De  Ludlu)  enumerates  the 
various  methods  ufed  by  different  nations  in  the  difpofal  of 
their  dead,  he  exprefsiy  afligns  burning  to  the  Greek'!,  and 
interment  to  the  PtiTians.  Socrates  in  Plato’s  Phasdon, 
mentions  both  cudoms  : and  it  appears,  that  fome  of  them 
confidered  the  cudom  of  burning  as  cruel  and  inhuman  ; 
whence  a poet,  cited  by  Eultathius  (II.  ot,')  introduces  a 
perfon,  exclaiming  a.;ainft,  and  calling  out  upon  Prometheus 
to  hade  to  his  affiftance,  and  Ileal,  if  pofiible,  from  mortals 
the  fire  he  had  given  them.  Others  aferibe  the  origin  of 
this  ptaclice,  which  prevailed  very  anciently,  not  only  in 
Alia,  but  Ml  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world,  to  refoeft  and 
friendfhip  for  the  decealtd  ; \*.hofe  aihes  they  depofited  Ik 
urns,  and  preferved  with  great  care,  and  interred  with  funeral 
honours.  Potter.  Arch.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  tom.  ii. 

Kings  were  burnt  in  cloth  made  of  the  afbeftos-flone,  that 
their  afhes  might  be  preferved  pure  from  any  mixture  with 
the  fuel,  and  other  matters  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile. 
And  the  like  ufage  is  Hill  retained  for  the  princes  in 
Tartary. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  body  was  placed  upon  the  top 
.of  the  p'le,  on  which  were  alfo  thrown  divers  animals,  and 
,even  flaves  and  captives,  befides  unguents  and  perfumes.  In 
the  funeral  of  Pa'roclus,  W'e  find  a number  of  Tneep  and 
oxen  thrown  in,  then  four  horfe»,  follow'ed  by  two  dogs, 
and  lailly,  by  twelve  Trojan  prifoners.  Horn.  II.  xxiii. 


To  this  cuflom  of  flaughtering  animals,  and  of  condemn- 
ing flaves  or  captives  to  the  flames,  on  eccafion  of  burning 
the  dead,  Virgil  alludes  (iEn.  x.  518.  xi.  8a.  xi.  197-);  and 
alfo  Cicero  (Place.  38.).  Afterwards  gladiators,  denomi- 
nated  Bufluarli,  (which  fee,)  were  made  to  fight,  as  a fiib- 
flitute  to  human  facrifices.  Thus  alfo  among  the  Gauls, 
flaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  mailers  (fee 
CxL  Bell.  Gail.  vi.  17.):  and  among  the  Indians  and  Thracians 
wives  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  hufbands ; and  if  one 
man  had  feveral  wives,  there  was  fometimes  a conteft  among 
them,  which  fliould  be  preferred,  and  the  preference  was  de- 
cided  by  lot.  .®lian.  vii.  18.  Serv.  in  JEn.  v.  9^.  A 
fimilar  praftice  has  long  exifled  among  the  Brachmans  of 
India.  See  Brahmins.  ThuS among  the  Romans,  friends 
teflified  their  affedlion ; as  Plotinus  to  his  patron  (PJin. 
vii.  36.),  Plautius  to  his  wife  Oreftilla,  (Val.Max.  iv.  6.  3.) 
Soldiers  to  Otho  (Tacit.  Hift.  ii.49.),  and  Mueller,  a freed- 
man,  to  Agrippina,  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  9.)  The  body  of 
the  deceafed  was  covered  veith  the  fat  of  beads,  that  it 
might  the  fooner  be  confumed,  it  being  regarded  as  a fingu- 
lar  bleffing  to  be  quickly  reduced  to  afiies.  For  the  fame 
rcafon,  wiien  a number  of  bodies  was  arranged  to  be  burnt 
on  the  fame  pile,  thev  blended  thofe  of  moill  temperament, 
and  which  were  eafily  inflamed,  with  others  : and  to  this 
purpofe  Plutarch  (Sympof.  1.  iii.  Qu^tefl.  4.)  and  Macro- 
bius  (Saturn.  1.  vii.  c.  7.)  obferve,  itiat  to  ten  men  it  was 
cuflomary  to  add  one  woman. 

Soldiers  ufually  had  their  arms  burnt  with  them.  The 
garments  worn  by  the  living  were  alio  thrown  on  the  pile 
with  other  ornaments  and  prefents  ; a piece  of  extravagance, 
which  the  Athenians  carried  to  fo  great  a length,  that  fome 
of  their  law-givers  were  forced  to  reflrain  them,  by  feverc 
penalties,  from  defrauding  the  living  by  their  liberality  to 
the  dead. 

The  pile  was  fet  on  fire  by  fome  of  the  neared  relations, 
who  prayed  and  offered  vows  to  the  winds  to  affift  the  flames, 
that  the  body  might  be  quickly  conlurned.  While  the 
body  was  burning,  in  the  cafe  of  celebrated  commanders, 
the  foldiers  and  attendants  expreffed  their  refpedl  for  the 
dead  by  making  a folemn  proccfilon  three  times  round  the 
pile,  accompanying  their  motions  with  iliouts  and  found  of 
trumpet : and  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  flood  by  the  pile, 
pouring  forth  libations  of  win^,  and  calling  upon  the  de- 
ceafed. When  the  flames  ceaf-cl,  the  remains  of  the  fire 
were  extingniflied  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  afhes  were 
colledlcd,  fometimes  wafhed  with  wine  and  anointed  with 
oil,  and  fometimes  inclofed  with  fat ; and  then  depofited  in 
urns  of  gold,  filver,  wood,  done,  or  eardi,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  deceafed  ; thofe  of  perfons  of  rank  were 
adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and  fometimes  they  were 
covered  with  cloth  till  they  were  lodged  in  the  earth.  Ho- 
mei.  II.  xxiii.  xxiv.  Virgil.  iEn.  vi.  Potter,  ubi  fupra. 

The  Romans,  at  firll,  ufually  interred  their  dead.  See 
Burial.  But  they  adopted,  at  an  early  period,  the  cudom 
of  burning  from  the  Greeks  (fse  Pint.  inNuma)  ; and  this 
cuflom  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of  the  twelve 
tables  (Cic.de.  Leg.  ii.  22.),  but  it  did  not  become  general, 
till  about  the  end  of  the  republic.  Sylla  was  the  fird  of  the 
patrician  band  of  the  “ Gens  Cornelia,”  that  was  burnt  : 
and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  ordered  it,  led  any  one  fliouid 
dig  up  his  body,  and  diffipate  his  remains,  as  he  did  thofe 
of  Marius.  Pliny  ( H.  N.  1.  viii.  c.  54). 

Euflathius  afligns  tw'o  reafona  for  the  prevalency  of  burn- 
ing in  Greece  ; the  fird,  that  bodies  being  thought  to  be 
unclean  after  the  foul’s  departure,  were  to  be  purified  by 
fire  : and  that  the  foul,  or  purer  part,  being  feparated  by 
the  flames,  from  the  grofs  inadive  matter,  might  take  its 
I flight 
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flight  to  the  heavenly  manfions  with  more  freedom.  This 
latter  opinion  obtained  fo  much,  that  the  Indian  philofo- 
phers  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  burning  till  after  death  ; 
they  had  recourfe  to  it  in  their  life-time  ; erefled  themfelves 
piles  for  the  purpofe,  to  loofen  their  fouls  from  confinement. 
Calanus,  who  followed  Alexander  out  of  India,  finding  him- 
felf  indifpofed,  obtained  that  prince’s  leave  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  h?3  difiemper,  by  committing  himlelf  to  the 
flames;  and  Hercules,  before  his  reception  into  heaven,  was 
purified  from  the  dregs  of  earth  by  the  fame  means.  (Tiin- 
tii.  Declam.  x.  Potter,  ubi  fupra. 

Pliny  affures  us,  that  burning  was  brought  into  ufe  among 
the  Romans,  on  occafion  of  the  cruel  ufage  which  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  Romans  underwent  in  enemies’  countries.  But 
this  mull  only  be  underftood  in  regard  of  the  common  ufage  ; 
fince  we  find  mention  of  burning  as  praSifed  by  fome  even 
in  the  earliell  ages  of  Rome  ; Numa  forbade  his  own  body 
to  be  burned,  commanding  it  to  be  laid  entirein  a (lone  cof- 
fin, which  (hews  that  the  praftice  of  burning  was  not  then 
unknown  at  Rome.  Under  the  emperors,  as  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  (Arnial.  xvi.  9.)  it  became  almoll  uiiivcrfal. 

In  fome  cafes  burning  was  exprefsly  forbid,  and  looked 
upon  as  the  highelt  impiety.  Thus  infants  who  died  before 
the  breeding  of  teeth,  were  entombed  unburnt,  in  the  ground, 
in  a particular  place  fet  apart  for  this  ufe,  called  fuggrunda- 
rlum.  The  like  was  pradlifed  with  regard  to  thole  who  had 
been  ftruck  dead  with  lightning,  who  were  never  to  be  burnt 
again,  but  buried  in  the  fpot  where  they  fell,  called  hidental, 
which  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  burning  was  denied  to  filicides  as  a pu- 
nifhment. 

The  manner  of  burning  among  the  Romans  was  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Greeks;  the  corpfe  being  brought  without 
the  city,  if  they  defigned  to  burn  it,  was  carried  diredlly  to 
the  place  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ; which,  by  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  was  without  the  city  ; tCic.  de  Leg.  ii. 
23.)  according  to  the  cuftom  of  other  nations,  as  the 
Jews,  (Matt,  xxvii.  53.  John,  xix.  30.  and  41.),  th  ^ Athe- 
nians, (Cic.  Fam,  iv.  12.  Liv.  xxxi.  24.),  and  others,  (Cic. 
Flacc.  xxxi.  Tufc.  v.  23.  Plut.  in  Aral.  Strabo,  1.  x.) 
If  this  place  joined  to  the  fepulchre,  it  was  called  biijhim,  if 
I'eparate  from  it,  .•  the  body,  when  brought  thither, 

was  laid  on  the  rogus,  a pile  of  wood  prepared  to  burn  it  on, 
built  in  fiiape  of  an  altar,  but  of  different  height,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  deceafed  ; and  at  the  dillance  of 
60  feet  from  any  houfe.  The  wood  ufed  was  commonly 
from  fuch  trees  as  contained  moil  pitch  or  rofin  ; and  if  any 
other  were  ufed  they  fpiit  it  for  the  moreeafy  catching  fire  ; 
round  the  pile  they  fet  cyprefs  trees,  probably  to  hinder 
the  noifom  fmtll  of  the  corpfe.  The  body  was  not  placed 
on  the  bare  pile,  but  on  the  couch  or  bed  on  wh'ch  it  lay. 
The  eyes  of  the  deceafed  were  open.“d,  (Piin.  ii.  37-) 
which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  iEn.  iv.  214.  This 
done,  the  next  of  blood  performed  the  ceremony  of  lighting 
the  pile,  which  they  did  with  a torch,  turning  the  face  all 
the  while  the  other  way,  as  if  it  were  done  with  rduflance. 
D □ ring  the  ceremony,  more  efpecialiy  at  the  fnueral  of  an 
illullrious  commander  or  emperor,  decurfions  round  the  pile 
were  performed,  with  enfigns  inverted,  and  games  were  cele- 
brated ; after  which,  when  the  fire  was  extinguifhcd,  and 
the  embers  foaked  with  wine,  came  the  ojfilegium,  or  gather- 
ing the  bones  and  afh;s  ; aifo  waihing  and  anointing  them, 
and  repofiting  them  in  urns ; which  were  common  to  both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tibull.  lib.  i.  Eleg.  i.  Virg 
.^n.  lib.  vi.  Kennet  and  Potter,  lib.  cit.  It  is  com.nonly 
fuppofed  the  pradlice  of  burning  ceafed  at  Rome  under  the 
empire  of  the  Antonints. 


The  praftice,  prevalent  among  the  Hindoos,  and  of  which 
fome  rare  inflances  ftill  occur,  of  widows  burning  themfelves 
on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceafed  hufbands,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned ; (fee  alfo  the  article  Brach mans),  hlr. 
Colcbrooke,  in  a paper  “ on  the  duties  of  a taithfrl  Hindoo 
widow,”  publiflied  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Aliatic  Re- 
fearches,  has  colledled  from  the  ancient  Sanferit  books  all  the 
particulars  that  may  ferve  to  elucidate  this  extraordinary  ri- 
tual. “ Having  firll  bathed,  the  widow,  dreffed  in  two  clean 
garments,  and  holding  fome  ciifa  g afs,  fips  water  from  the 
palm  of  her  hand.  Bearing  cufa  and  ula,  or  feiamum,  on  her 
hand,  fhe  looks  towards  the  call  or  north,  while  the  B ah- 
mana  utters  the  myllic  v\ord  Om.  B >wi:ig  to  Ncrayana,  file 
next  declares  ; ••  Go  tliis  month,  fo  nam.ed  in  fuch  a paejha, 
on  fuch  a ihhi,  I (namiiiJ  herfeltand  her  family),  that  I may 
meet  Arundhati,  and  refide  m Swarga  ; that  the  years  of  my 
flay  may  be  numerous  as  the  hairs  on  the  human  body  ; that 
I may  enjoy  with  my  hnfband  the  felicity  of  heaven,  and 
fandify  my  paternal  and  maternal  progenitors,  and  t'  e 
ancellry  of  my  hufband’s  father  , that  lauded  by  the  Apfa- 
rafes.  I may  be  happy  with  my  lord,  through  the  reigns  of 
14  Indras  ; that  expiation  be  made  to'  my  hi  fbai'd’s  of- 
fences, whether  he  lias  killed  a B a'lmana,  broken  the  ties 
of  gratitude,  or  murdered  his  friend  ; thus  I afeend  my 
huflKind’s  burning  pile.  I call  on  you,  ye  guardians  of  the 
eight  regions  of  the  world  ! Sun  and  moon  ! Air,  fire, 
osther,  earth,  and  water!  My  own  foul  ! Yama  ! Day, 
night,  and  twilight  ! Ard  thou,  confcience,  bear  witnefs : 
I follow  my  hufband’s  corpfe  on  the  funeral  pile  !”  Having 
repeated  the  above  decla-ation,  called  the  Sancalpa  file  walks 
thrice  round  the  pile;  and  the  Bia'-'inana  u.teis  the  follow- 
ing Mantras  : “ Om  ! Let  thefe  women,  not  to  be  w-idowed 
good  wives,  adorned  with  collyriutr,  ho’ding  clarified  but- 
ter, confign  themfelves  to  thefire.  Immortal,  not  childlefs, 
nor  hufbandlefs,  excellent,  let  them  pafs  i to  fire,  whefe 
original  element  is  water.”  From  the  Rigveda ; “ Om  I 
Let  thefe  wives,  pure,  beautiful,  commit  themfelves  to 
the  fire  with  their  hufuand’s  corpfe,”  K paurdmea  muntra. 

With  this  benediction,  and  uttering  the  myilic  Namo 
Namah,  (lie  afeends  the  flaming  pile.  While  the  prefenbed 
ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  widow,  the  fen,  or  other 
near  kinfman,  of  the  deceafed,  applies  the  firfl  torch  with  the 
forms  dircdled  for  the  funeral  rites  iri  the  Grlhya  (txtradls 
or  compilations  from  the  facred  book,-)  ; by  which  hie  tribe 
is  governed.  The  lall  rites  in  tins  tragic  feene,  as  we  may 
call  it,  but  not  fo  dee.med  by  thofe  who  pra«'iife  them,  are 
as  follow:  “ Adorned  with  all  jewels,  decked  with  minium 
and  other  cuflomary  ornaments,  with  the  box  of  minium  in 
her  hand,  having  made  pujci  or  adoration  to  tl  c Devdtds, 
thus  refledling  that  this  ftf-  is  nought  ; my  lord  and  majler  to 
me  was  all  ; — die  walks  r.uind  the  burniiig  p;L  ; ihe  oedow's 
jewels  on  the  Brahmaaas,  ccmioxi^  her  relations,  and  fhews 
her  friends  the  attentions  of  civility  ; wdiile  caUinir  the  lun 
and  elements  to  witnefs  (he  diilributes  at  pleahirc;  and 

having  repeated  the  faticalpa,  proceeds  mio  the  flames  ; c.iere 
embracing  the  corpie,  (he  abandons  i.erldt  to  the  fire,  calling 
Satya  ! Satya!  Satya  ! The  by- Handers  throw  butter  and 
w'ood  oa  the  pile,  which  is  reckoned  an  act  tranicendently 
meritorious,  and  even  thofe  who  join  m the  priiceffion  are  re- 
warded in  heaven  for  every  ttep  of  their  march.  Sucli  liberal 
immunities  are  a proof,  fays  Mr.  Colcbrooke,  that  burning 
could  never  be  a frequent  practice  in  liieeall. 

The  facnfice  above  delcribed  is  not  ahloiutely  enjoined  ; 
but  it  is  recommended  by  all  the  allurements  which  entliu- 
fialm  can  invent.  There  are,  however,  iome  cafes  of  ex- 
emption. If  the  widow  has  an  infant  ciuld  ; or  if  file  'S 
pregnant ; and,  among  certain  calls,  if  the  hulband  dies  m a 

diffant 
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militant  country,  the  ceremony  is  intcrdiSed.  But  if  the 
woman  declines  burning',  for  (he  is  allowed  the  alternative, 
Ihe  muH  thenceforth  live  a life  of  the  moft;  rigid  aufterity, 
and  devote  herfelf  wholly  to  afls  of  piety  and  mortification. 
•But  though  the  alternative  be  allowed,  the  Hindoo  legifla- 
tors  have  (hewn  tbemfelves  difpofed  to  encourage  widows  to 
burn  themfelves  with  their  huiband’s  corpfe. 

Mr.  Campbell,  during  his  Hay  at  Tanjore,  was  a fpeflator 
of  this  horrid  ceremony  ; performed  by  a young  widow, 
not  more  than  i6  years  of  age.  He  has  minutely  defcribed 
all  the  circumftances  attending  it  ; for  an  account  of  which 
we  refer  the  reader  to  his  “ Journey  over  Land  to  India,” 
,4‘o.  179J. 

Burning  alive,  among  the  Romans,  a punilhment  in- 
flidted  on  deferters,  betrayers  of  the  public  councils,  incen- 
diaries, coiners,  and  even  Chriftians  ; it  was  calied  cnewrrr/o. 

The  Jews  had  two  ways  of  burning  ; one  called  burning 
of  the  body,  performed  with  wood  and  faggots  ; the  other, 
burping  of  the  foul,  combujlio  anm<je,  perfor.med  by  pouring 
fcalding-hrt  lead  down  their  throats.  The  prieft's  daughter 
who  committed  whoredom,  he  that  lay  with  his  own  daugh- 
ter, or  grand  daughter,  or  his  mother-in-law,  were  burnt 
alive.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  230.  Godw.  Mofes  & Aaron,  lib.  w. 
cap-  7- 

Burning,  UJlio,  in  Chemijlry,  is  diftinguifhed  from  cal- 
cining ; as  the  former  is  performed  in  dole  veffels,  and  ter- 
minates in  charring,  or  reducing  . the  body  to  a blacknefs  ; 
whereas  the  latter  turns  them  white,  being  performed  in  the 
open  air.  It  alfo  differs  from  roalling,  tojlio,  as,  in  burning 
the  fire  is  applied  in  coiitad  with  the  body  ; in  roafting,  at 
a diftance  from  it. 

Burning,  or  Brennins,  in  our  Cujloms,  denotes 

an  infeftious  local  difeale,  obtained  by  intercourie  with  the 
lewd  women  who  were  kept  in  the  public  ftews.  See 
Stews. 

Mr.  William  Beckett,  a furgeon  of  great  learning  in  this 
branch  of  hiftory,  has  left  us  a curious  account  of  the  Iren- 
ning,  which  was  publilhed  in  a letrertoDr.  James  Douglafs, 
A.  D.  171S.  Mr.  Beckett  has  certainly  failed  in  proving 
the  antiquity  of  lues  venera  or  fyphilis  ; but  the  information 
contained  in  his  letter  is  too  much  to  our  prefect  purpofe 
to  be  wholly  omitted.  We  ihall,  however,  refurne  this  in- 
veftigation  when  we  deferibe  the  origin  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  ; intending,  in  the  article  before  us,  to  give  only  an  ex- 
trad  from  Mr.  Beckett’s  interefiing  letter;  viz. 

“ I fliall  begin  with  the  firft  degree  of  this  difeafe,  and 
prove,  from  authentic  evidences,  it  was  anciently  called  the 
hrennhig  or  burning  ; and  that  this  word  has  been  fucceflivc- 
ly  continued  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  to  fignify  the  lame 
difeafe  we  now  cal!  a clap  ; and  that  it  was  not  difeontinued 
till  that  appellation  firft  began  to  have  its  rife.  The  moft 
likely  method  to  accomplilh  my  defign,  will  be  firft  to  exa- 
mine thofe  records  that  relate  to  the  ftews  which  were  by 
authority  allowed  to  be  kept  on  the  Bank-Side  in  Southwark, 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  which 
were  fupprelfed  the  37th  of  Hen.  VIII.  For  it  is  impoftible 
'but,  if  there  were  any  fcch  diftemper  in  being  at  that  time, 
it  mull  be  pretty  common  among  thofe  lewd  women  who 
■had  a licence  for  entertaining  their  paramours,  notwithftand- 
ing  any  ru'es  or  orders  which  might  be  eftablilhed  to  prevent 
its  inertafe  : but  if  we  Ihall  find  that  there  w'ere  orders  efta- 
blilhed  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  fuch  a difeafe,  that  per- 
fons  might  be  fecure  from  any  contagious  malady  after  their 
entertainment  at  thofe  houfes,  (which  were  anciently  18  in 
number,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  reduced  to  12),  we 
may  then  fecurely  depend  upon  it,  that  it  was  the  frequency 
of  the  difeafe  that  put  thofe  who  had  the  authority  under  a 


necefiity  of  making  fuch  rules  and  orders.  For  the  fame 
powers,  who  granted  a liberty  for  keeping  open  fuch  lewd 
houfes,  miift  find  it  their  intereft  to  fecure,  as  much  as  pof- 
fibl-=,  ail  perfors  from  receiving  any  injury  there;  left  the 
frequency  of  fuch  misfortunes  ftiould  deter  others  from  fre- 
quenting them  and  fo  the  original  defign  of  their  inftitution 
ceale  ; from  the  entire  linking  of  the  revenues.  Now  I find 
that  as  early  as  the  yeariitSz,  divers  conftitu'ions  relating 
to  the  lordlhip  of  Winchefter,  (being  alfo  confirmed  by  the 
king),  were  to  be  kept  for  ever,  according  to  the  old 
cuftoms  that  had  been  time  out  of  mind.  Among  which 
thefe  were  fome,  viz.  I.  No  ftew-holder  to  take  mere  for 
a woman’s  chamber  in  the  week  than  iqd.  2,  Not  to  keep 
open  his  doors  upon  holy  days.  3.  No  fingle  woman  to 
be  kept  againft  her  will,  that  would  leave  her  lin.  4.  No 
fingle  woman  to  take  money  to  lie  with  any  man,  except 
Ihe  lie  with  him  all  night  till  the  morning.  5.  No  ftew- 
holder  to  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  perilous  infirmity 
of  burning.  Thefe,  and  many  more  orders  were  to  be 
ftridily  obferved,  or  the  offenders  to  be  feverely  punilhed. 
Now  we  are  affiired,  there  is  no  other  difeafe  that  can  be 
communicated  by  carnal  converfation  with  women,  but  that 
which  is  venereal,  by  reafon  that  only  is  contagious ; and  it 
is  evident  the  burning  was  certainly  fo  ; for,  had  it  been 
nothing  elfebut  fome  fimple  ulceration, heat,  or  inflammation, 
there  would  have  been  no  contagion  ; and  that  affedfirrg 
only  the  woman,  could  not  be  communicated  by  any  vene- 
rea! congrefs,  and  fo  not  infer  a necefiity  of  her  being  com- 
prehended under  the  reftraining  article.  Thefe  orders  like- 
wife  prove  the  difeafe  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  date 
above  mentioned  ; becaufe  they  were  only  a renewal  of  fuch 
as  had  been  before  eftablilhed  time  out  of  mind. 

“ But  to  confirm  this  farther,  I find  that  in  the  cuftody 
of  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  whofe  palace  was  fituated  on 
the  Bank-fide,  near  the  ftews,  was  a book  written  upon  vel- 
lum, the  title  of  which  runs  thus : “ Here  begynne  the  or- 
dinances, rules,  and  cuftoms,  as  well  for  the  falvation  of 
mannes  life,  as  for  to  afehew  many  mifehiefs  and  incon- 
venients  that  daily  be  lik  there  for  to  fall  out,  to  be  right- 
fully kept,  and  due  execution  of  them  to  be  done  unto  any 
perfon  within  the  fame.”  One  of  the  articles  begins  thus ; 

De  his  qui  ciiftodiunt  mulieres  babentes  nephandam  infir- 
mitatem.’  It  goes  on,  item,  “ That  no  ftew-holder  keep 
noo  woman  wythin  his  houfe,  that  Lath  any  ficknefs  of 
brenning,  but  that  Ihe  be  put  out  upon  the  peyne  cf  makeit 
a fine  unto  the  lord  of  a hundred  Ihillings.”  This  is  taken 
from  the  original  manufeript,  which  was  preferved  in  the 
bilhop’s  court,  fuppofed  to  be  written  about  the  year  1430- 
From  ihefe  orders  we  may  obferve  the  frequency  of  the 
diftemper  at  that  time,  which,  with  other  inconveniences, 
was  daily  like  there  for  to  fall  out ; and  the  greatnefs  of  the 
penalty,  as  the  value  of  money  then  was,  that  is  laid  on  it, 
proves  it  was  no  trifling  or  infignificant  thing. 

“ But  the  bare  proof  of  there  having  been  anciently  fuch 
a difeafe  as  was  called  the  burning,  may  be  thought  to  be  in- 
fufficient,  unlefs  we  were  perfedfly  affured  that  it  was,  and 
how  it  was  in  thofe  times  defcribed  ; I Ihall  therefore  do  it 
from  an  unqueftionable  authority,  which  i«  that  of  John 
Arden,  efq.  ; who  was  one  of  the  furgeons  to  king  Rich- 
ard II.  and  likewife  to  king  Henry  IV.  In  a curious  ma- 
nufeript ef  his  upon  vcl'um,  he  defines  it  to  be,  a certain 
inward  heal  and  excoriation  of  the  urethra  ; which  deferip- 
tion  gives  us  a perfect  idea  of  what  we  now  call  nclap;  for 
frequent  diffedtions  of  thofe  whe  laboured  under  that  difeafe 
have  made  k evident,  that  their  urethra  is  excoriated  by  the 
virulency  of  the  matter  they  receive  from  the  infedted  wo- 
man ; and  this  excoriation  or  ulceration  is  not  confined  to  the 
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or  mouths  of  the  glantJula  mucofa,  as  has  been  lately 
thought,  but  may  equally  alike  attack  any  part  of  the  ure- 
thra not  beyond  t'tre  reach  of  the  impelled  malignant  mat- 
ter. The  heat  before  defcribed,  which  thefe  perfons  are 
fenfible  of,  as  well  now  as  formerly,  is  a confequent  of  the 
excoriaied  urethra;  for  the  falls  contained  in  the  urine  mud 
neceffarily  prick  and  irritate  the  nervous  fibrillsc,  and  excite 
a heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the  urethra  which  are  divefted  of  its 
natural  membrane;  which  heat  will  always  be  obferved  to  be 
more  or  lefs,  as  the  falts  are  diluted  with  a greater  or  lefs 
quantity  of  urine  ; a thing  I have  often  obferved  in  perfons 
who  have  laboured  under  this  infirmity  in  hot  weather, 
when  the  perfpirable  matter  being  thrown  off  in  greater 
quantities,  the  falts  bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  urine,  and  thereby  make  its  difeharge  at  that  time  fo 
much  the  more  painful  and  troublefome. 

“ Thus  we  fee  this  very  early  and  plain  defeription  of 
this  difeafe  among  us  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  the 
latcft  and  moft  exa£t  anatomical  difeoveries.  Here  is  no 
tone  of  the  teRicles  depraved,  according  to  Trajanus  Petro- 
nius  ; no  cxulceration  of  iht  parajlata,  according  to  Ronde- 
letius ; no  ulceration  of  the  feminal  velfels,  according  to 
Platerus;  no  feat  of  the  difeafe  in  the  v^cuh  feminales,  or 
frojlats,  according  to  Bartholin  ; nor  in  thofe  parts  and  the 
tefiicles  at  the  fame  time,  according  to  our  countryman 
Wharton,  and  others,  who  have  falfely  fixed  the  feat  of  this 
dileafe,  and  whofe  notions,  in  this  rtfpedt,  are  nowjuftly 
exploded;  but  a fingle  and  true  defeription  of  it,  and  its 
fituation,  about  150  years  before  any  of  thofe  gentlemen 
obliged  the  world  with  their  learned  labours. 

“ Having,  I hope,  fufficiently  made  it  appear,  the  burn- 
ing was  a difeafe  very  early  among  us,  and  given  the  deferip- 
tion ©f  it,  I fitall  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  the  ancient 
method  that  was  made  ufe  of  to  cu'eit.  We  are  not  to  ex- 
peft  the  meafnres  our  prtd  ce(f  rs  in  thofe  early  times  made 
ufe  of  Ihould  be  calculated  for  there  moving  any  malignity  in 
the  rnafs  of  blood,  or  other  juices,  according  to  the  praftice 
in  venereal  cafes  at  this  time;  becaufe  they  looked  upon 
the  difeafe  to  be  entirely  local,  ar;d  the  whole  of  the  cure 
to  depend  upon  the  removal  of  the  fymptoms.  Hence  it 
was  they  recommended  fuch  remedies  as  w'ere  accommodated 
to  the  taking  off  the  inward  heat  of  the  part,  and  cure  the 
excoriations  or  ulcerations  of  the  urethra.  The  procefs  for 
the  accomplifiring  of  this,  I (hall  fet  down  from  the  before- 
mentioned  John  Arden,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1380. 
His  words  are  as  follow:  ‘Contra  incendium.  Item  con- 

tra incendium  virgas  virilis  interius  ex  calore  & excoriatione, 
fiat  tails  fyringa  (i.  e.  injedio)  lenitiva.  Accipe  lac  mulieris 
mafculum  nutrientis,  & parum  zucarium,  oleum  violae  & 
ptifanas,  quibus  commixtis  per  fyringam  infundatur,  & li 
prtndidis  admifeueris  lac  amigdalarum  melior  erit  rocdicina.” 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  remedy,  being  ufed  to  our  pati- 
ents at  this  time,  would  infallibly  take  off  the  inward  heat 
of  the  part,  and  cure  the  excoriations  or  ulcerations  of  the 
urethra,  by  which  means  what  iffued  from  thence  would  be 
entirely  ftopt : and  this  was  all  they  expeded  from  their 
<nedicines,  for  as  much  as  they  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  diftemper;  and  did  not  in  the  leaft 
imagine,  but  if  the  fymptoms  that  firft  attacked  the  part 
were  removed,  the  patient  was  entirely  cured. 

“ I fhall  now,  as  a farther  confirmation  of  what  I have 
advanced,  proceed  to  prove,  that  by  this  Irenning  or  burning 
is  meant  the  venereal  difeafe,  by  demonftrating  that  fucceed- 
ing  hiftorians,  phyfical  and  chirurgical  writers,  and  ethers, 
have  all  along  with  us  in  England  ufed  the  very  fame  word 
"to  fignify  the  venereal  malady.  In  an  old  manuferipe  I 
have,  written  about  the  year  1390,  i»  a receipt  for  “bren- 
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ning  of  the  pyntyl,  yat  men  clepe  yc  apegalle  ga1le  being 
an  old  Englilh  word  for  a running  fore.  They  who  know 
the  etymology  of  the  word  apron,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this. 
And  in  another  manufeript,  written  about  50  years  after,  is 
a receipt  for  burning  in  that  part  by  a woman.  Simon  Fifii, 
a zealous  promoter  of  the  reformation,  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  VIII.  in  his  fupplication  of  beggars,  prefented  to  the 
king,  in  1530,  fays  as  follows  ; Thefe  be  they,”  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Romifh  priefts,  “ that  corrupt  the  whole  gene- 
ration of  mankind  in  your  realm  ; that  catch  the  pockes  of 
one  woman  and  bear  them  to  another;  that  be  burnt  with 
one  woman  and  bear  it  to  another;  that  catch  the  lepry  of 
one  woman  and  bear  it  unto  another.”  But  to  make  this 
matter  ftill  more  evident,  I am  to  obferve,  that  Andrew 
Boord,  M.D.  and  Romilh  prieft,  in  the  fame  reign,  in  a book 
he  wrote,  entitled  “The  Breviary  of  Health,’'  printed  in  1 346, 
fpeaks  very  particularly  of  this  fort  of  burning;  one  of  tiis 
chapters  begins  thus;  “The  19th  chapter  doth  fiiew  of 
burning  of  an  harlot ;”  where  his  notion  of  communicating 
the  burning  is  very  particular.  He  adds,  that  if  a man 
be  burnt  with  an  harlot,  and  do  meddle  with  another  woman 
within  a day,  he  (hall  burn  her;  and  as  an  immediate  re- 
medy againft  the  burning,  he  recommends  the  walhing  the 
pudenda  two  or  three  times  with  white  wine,  or  elfe  with 
lack  and  water;  but  if  the  matter  have  continued  long,  to 
go  to  an  expert  furgeon  for  help.  In  his  Szd  chapter,  he 
fpeaks  of  two  forts  of  burning,  the  one  by  fire,  and  the 
other  by  a woman,  through  carnal  copulation,  and  refers 
the  perfon  that  is  burnt  of  a harlot  to  another  chapter  of  his 
for  advice,  “ yf  he  get  a dorfer  or  two,”  fo  called  from  its 
protuberancy  01  bunching  out  : for  I find  about  that  time 
the  word  bubo  was  moifly  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  that  fort 
of  fwelling  which  ufually  happens  in  peffilential  dif- 
cafes. 

“ From  hence  it  appears,  the  burning  by  its  confequents, 
was  venereal,  fince  every  day’s  experience  makes  it  evident, 
that  the  ill  treatment  of  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
either  by  aftringent  medicines,  or  the  removing  them  by  cool- 
ing and  'healing  the  excoriated  parts,  wiU  generally  be  at- 
tended with  fuch  fwellings  in  the  groin,  which  we  rarely  ob- 
ferve to  happen  from  any  other  caufc  whatfoever. 

“ I fhall  give  a few  more  inftances  of  this  difeafe  being 
called  the  burning,  and  conclude.  In  a manufeript  I have 
of  the  vocation  of  John  Bale  to  the  biftiopric  of  Offory  in 
Ireland,  w'ritten  by  himfelt,  he  fpeaks  of  Dr.  Hugh  Wefton, 
who  was  dean  of  Windfor  in  i.'", 56,  but  deprived  by  cardinal 
Pole  for  adultery,  as  follows,  “ At  this  day  is  lecherous 
“ Wefton,  who  is  more  praftifed  in  the  art  of  brech-burn- 
“ ing  than  aU  the  whores  of  the  ftews”  And  again,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fame  perfon,  he  fays,  “ He  not  long  ago  brent 
“ a beggar  into  St.  Botolph’s  parifh.”  The  fame  author 
fays  of  him  elfewhere,  “ He  had  been  fore  bitten  with 
a Winchefter  goofe,  and  was  not  yet  healed  thereof 
which  was  a common  phrafe  for  the  pox  at  that  time,  be- 
caufe the  ftews  were  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter.  Mich.  Wood,  in  his  epiftle  before  Stephen 
Gardiner’s  oration,  “ De  vera  Obcdientia,”  printed  at 
Rhoan,  1553,  gives  another  evidence  of  the  burnin£r.  And 
Wm.  Buliein,  a phyfician  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  a book  he  publiftied,  called  The  Bulwark  of  Defence, 
&c.”  printed  in  1362,  bringing  in  Sicknefs  demanding  of 
Health  what  he  fhould  do  with  a difeafe  called  the  “ French 
Pockes,”  Health  anfwers,  “ He  would  not  that  any  fhould 
“ fifhe  for  this  difeafe,  or  to  be  bold  when  he  is  bitten,  to 
“ thynke  thereby  to  be  helped,  bvt  rather  to  efehewe  the 
“ caufe  of  thys  infirmity,  and  filthy  rotten  burning  of 
“ harlots.” 
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BURNING-GLASS. 


In  the  Sloaiu’an  library,  N®4037,  is  another  letter,  (bound 
VD  in  folio,  with  a ^reat  many  different  MSS.)  from  Mr. 
William  Beckett  to  fir  Han  Sloane,  dated  Feb.  4th  i7||-5 
wherein  the  principal  fadfs  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Douglafs’  are  recited.  But  we  found  nothing  befides 
wh'ch  is  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  following  remark  ; 
“ This  Ircnning  or  burning,  (being,  upon  the  difufe  of  thefe 
words,  called  gonorrhma),  is  what  we  now  call  the  clap  : 
which  wotd  I take  to  be  of  a modern  ufage;  for,  in  all 
“ my  enquiries,  I cannot  find  it  was  ever  deligned  to  fignify 
the  fame  thing  it  does  now,  before  the  reign  of 
“ Charles  I.” 

Burning, in  La^-  See  Arson,  Branding,  Treason, 
<Stc. 

Burning  of  diamonds,  is  ufed  among  the  jewellers  for 
putting  the  diamonds  into  a fierce  fire,  in  order  to  divell 
them  of  a vellow  or  brown  colour. 

Burning  on  the  forehead.  Frontis  inufio,  was  anciently 
the  penalty  of  a calumniator.  In  the  m.iddle  age,  we  find 
frequent  inffances  of  burning  in  the  cheek  ; a punifhment 
allotted  to  bondmen,  or  villains  guilty  of  theft. 
Burning-^?^.  See  Bush. 

BuRNiNG-^^/a/f,  or  burning-mirror,  a machine  whereby  the 
fun’s  rays  are  colledfed  into  a point  ; and,  by  that  means 
their  force  and  effeft  extremely  heightened,  fo  as  to  burn 
objcdls  placed  therein. 

Burning-glaffes  are  of  two  kinds  : the  firft  convex,  called 
lentes  caufticse ; which  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light,  and  in 
their  paffage  refradl,  or  incline  them  towards  the  axis ; 
having  the  properly  of  lenfes,  and  adling  according  to  the 
laws  of  refraflion. 

The  fecond,  which  are  the  more  ufual,  are  concave  ; 
very  improperly  called  burning-glaffes,  b-ing  ufually  made 
of  metal  : thefe  refleft  the  rays  of  light,  and,  in  that  reflec- 
tion, incline  them  to  a point  in  their  axisj  having  the  pro- 
perties of fpecula  or  mirrors;  and  adling  according  to  the  laws 
of  refledfion.  See  Mirror  and  Reflection. 

The  firft,  or  convex  kind,  authors  fuppofe  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients ; but  the  latter  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  acquainted  with.  Their  magnify- 
ing power  is  taken  notice  of  both  by  Seneca  and  Pliny  ; 
and  their  burning  power  is  mentioned  in  a treatife  on  Op- 
tics, aferibed  to  Euclid,  theorem  31.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Remans  had  a method  of  lighting  their  facred  fire  by 
means  of  refledfing  concave  fpecula.  But  Porta,  and  many 
others,  fuppofe,  that  the  burning  mirrors  of  the  ancients 
were  made  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a fe'diion  of  a parabola, 
having  the  vertex  cut  off : it  being  the  well  known  property 
of  this  curve  to  refledi  all  rays  that  fail  upon  it  parallel  to  the 
axis  into  the  focus.  Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  Archimedes,  by 
means  of  rt-fledling  m.irrors,  burnt  a whole  fleet;  and  though 
the  effedl  related  be  very  improbable,  yet  it  fufficiently  proves 
that  fuch  things  were  then  known.  The  machines  then 
ufed,  nobody  doubts,  were  metallic  and  concave,  and  had 
their  focus  by  reflexion  : it  being  agreed,  that  the  ancients 
were  unacquainted  with  the  refradlcd  foci  of  convex  glaffes. 
Yet  M.  de  la  Hire  has  difeovered  even  thefe  in  the 
Clouds  of  Ariftophanesi  where  Strepfiadcs  tells  Socrates 
of  an  expedient  he  had  to  pay  his  debts,  by  means  of  a round 
tranfparent  ftone  or  glafs,  ufed  in  lighting  of  fires,  by  which 
he  intended  to  melt  the  bond  ; which  in  thofe  days  was 
written  on  wax.  The  glafs  here  ufed  to  light  the  fire,  and 
melt  the  wax,  M.  de  la  Hire obferves,  could  not  be  concave; 
fince  a refledled  focus  coming  from  belov;  upwards,  would 
have  been  exceedingly  improper  for  that  purpofe;  and  the 
old  fcholiaft  of  Ariftophanes  confirms  the  fentiment.  Pliny 
makes  mention  of  globes  of  glafs  and  cryftal,  which  being 


expoledto  the  fun,  burnt  the  clothes  and  flefh  on  people’s 
backs;  and  Laftantius  adds,  that  a glafs  fphere,  full  of 
water,  and  held  in  the  fun,  lighted  the  fire  even  in  the  cold- 
eft  weather  ; which  inconteftibly  proves  the  effedts  of  con- 
vex glaffes. 

Indeed,  there  is  feme  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  they 
ffiould  know  fuch  glaffes  burnt,  without  knowing  they 
magnified  ; which  it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  fpedtacles  were 
thought  of.  For  as  to  thofe  paffages  in  Piautu‘>,  which 
feem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  of  fpedtacles,  M.  de  la 
Hire  obferves,  they  do  not  prove  any  fuch  thing  ; and  he 
folves  this,  by  obferving,  that  their  burning-glaffes  being 
fpherea,  either  folid,  or  full  of  water,  their_/6«  would  be  one 
fourth  of  their  diameter  diftant  from  them  : if  then  their 
diameter  were  fuppofed  half  a foot,  whicli  is  the  m.oft  we 
can  allow,  an  objedt  muftbe  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  and 
an  half,  in  order  to  its  being  perceived  magnified  : thofe  at 
greater  diftances  do  not  appear  greater,  hut  only  more 
confufed,  through  the  glafs  than  out  of  it.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore,  the  magnifying  property  of  convex  glaffes  was 
unknown,  and  their  burning  one  known  ; it  is  more  wonder- 
ful there  fhould  be  300  years  between  the  invention  of  fpcc- 
tacles  and  telefcopes. 

Every  concave  mirror,  or  fpeculum,  colledls  the  rays  dlf- 
perfed  through  its  wdiole  concavity,  after  reflexion,  into  a 
point  or  focus  ; and  is  therefore  a burning  mirror. 

Hence,  as  the  focus  is  there  where  the  rays  are  the  moll 
clofdy  contradfed,  if  it  be  a fegmtnt  of  a large  fphere,  its 
breadth  muft  not  fubtend  an  arch  above  eighteen  degrees  : if 
it  be  a fegment  of  a fmaller  fphere,  its  breadth  may  be 
thirty  degrees  ; which  is  verifitd  by  experiment.  As  the 
furface  of  a mirror,  which  is  a fegment  of  a larger  fphere, 
receives  more  rays  than  another  ot  a leP,  if  the  latitude  of 
each  fubtend  an  arch  of  eighteen  degrees ; or  even  more  or 
lefs,  provided  it  be  equal  ; the  efftdl/^  of  the  greater  mirror 
will  be  greater  than  thofe  of  the  lefs. 

And  as  ihe  focus  is  contained  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
parts  of  the  diameter,  mirrors  that  are  fegments  of  greater 
fpheres  burn  at  a greater  diftance  than  thofe  which  are  feg- 
ments of  a fmaller. 

Since,  laftly,  the  burning  depends  on  the  union  of  the 
rays,  and  the  union  of  the  rays  on  the  concave  fpherical 
figure  ; it  is  no  wonder,  that  even  wooden  mirrors,  gilt,  or 
thofe  prepared  of  alabafter,  &c.  covered  with  gold;  nay, 
even  that  thofe  made  of  paper,  and  covered  with  ftraw, 
ftiould  be  found  to  burn. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archime- 
des and  Proclus  are  eminent;  by  one  of  which,  the  Roman 
fliips  befieging  Syracufe,  under  the  command  of  Mascellus, 
according  to  the  relation  of  Zonaras,  Tzetzes,  Galen, 
Euftathius,  Anthemius,  &c.  and  by  the  other,  the  navy  of 
Vicalian  befieging  Byzantium,  according  to  the  fame  Zona- 
ras, were  burnt  to  allies. 

Many  have  queftioned  the  faft  recorded  by  feveral  hifto- 
rians concerning  the  furprifing  effefts  of  Archimedes’s 
burning  mirrors ; and  they  have  principally  urged  the  im- 
poffibility  of  producing  fuch  tffeds  by  means  of  concave 
fpecula,  the  focal  diftance  of  which  muft  have  been  much  too 
fmall  for  the  purpofe.  Des  Cartes,  particularly  diferedited 
the  ftory,  as  fabulous,  on  this  account ; but  Kircher  made 
many  experiments  with  a view  of  vindicating  its  credibility. 
Apprehending  that  the  concave  fpecula  of  the  ancients  were 
fedions  of  a parabola,  he  began  with  combining  feveral  of 
this  figure ; but,  failing  of  fuccefs  in  this  way,  he  tried  the 
effed  of  a number  of  plane  mirrors ; and  with  five  mirrors  of 
the  fame  fize,  placed  in  a frame,  he  contrived  to  throw  the 
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rays  refle£ied  from  them  to  the  fame  place,  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  a hundred  feet^  and  by  their  means  he  produced 
fuch  a degree  of  heat,  as  led  him  to  conclude  that,  by  in- 
creafing  their  number,  he  could  have  fet  fire  to  inflammable 
fubftances  at  a greater  diftance.  He  likewife  made  a vcy- 
, age  to  Syracufe,  in  company  with  his  pupil  Schottus,  in  order 
to  examine  the  place  pf  the  fuppofed  tranfaftion  ; and  they 
were  both  of  opinion  that  the  galleys  of  Marcelliis  could  not 
have  been  more  than  thirty  paces  from  Archimedes.  M. 
BufFon,  though  ignorant  of  the  particular  teftimonies  of 
ancient  writers,  relative  to  the  invention  of  Archimedes,  and 
of  the  attempts  of  Kircher  above  mentioned,  has  more  lately, 
by  a fimilar  contrivance,  lufficiently  evinced  the  prafticability 
of  the  operation. 

Dr.  Wolfe,  in  the  year  1768,  after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  fome  parabolic  mirrors,  conftrufted  by  M.  Hoe- 
fen  of  Drefden,  offers  a conjefture,  that  thofe  of  Archimedes 
might  be  of  this  kind,  fince  it  is  not  difficult  to  defcribe  a 
parabola,  whofe  parameter  is  2000  feet ; and  that  rays  re- 
fleftcd  from  fuch  a fpeculum  might  be  received  by  a lens, 
after  having  been  brought  to  a focus,  and  tranfrnitted  pa- 
rallel to  any  diftance:  but  he  was  not  apprifed,  that  Kepler 
and  Dechales  had  fliewn,  that  no  rays  could  be  conveyed 
parallel  to  one  another,  except  thofe  which  proceeded  from 
the  fame  points  in  the  fun’s  diflc.  Dutens  du  Miroir  Ardent 
d’Archimede.  Paris,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii,  p.  621, 

&c.  Ibid.  vol.  lix.  p.  8. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  moft  remarkable  burning  mirrors 
are  thofe  of  Magine,  twenty  inches  in  diameter;  of  Septala 
of  Milan,  which  was  near  three  feet  and  a half  in  diameter, 
and  which  burnt  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  paces ; 
of  Villette,  and  Tfchirnbaufen,  the  new  complex  one  of 
M.  Buffon,  that  of  Trudainc,  and  that  of  Parker. 

Villette,  a French  artift  at  Lyons,  made  a large  mirror, 
which  was  bought  by  Tavernier,  and  prefented  to  the  king 
of  Pcrfia  ; a fecond,  bought  by  the  king  of  Denmark  ; a 
third,  prefented  by  the  French  king  to  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
a fourth  has  been  in  England,  where  it  was  publicly  ex- 
pofed. — The  effefts  of  this  mirror,  as  found  by  Dr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Defaguliers,  are,  that  a lilver  fixpence  is  melted  in 
7"  and  I ; a halfpenny  of  king  George  I.  in  16",  and  running 
with  a hole  in  34".  Tin  melts  in  3",  call  iron  m i6" ; flace 
in  3" ; a foffile  (hell  calcines  in  7"  ; a piece  of  Pompey’s 
Filiar  in  Alexandria  vitrifies  in  ihe  black  part  in  50",  in  the 
white  in  54";  copoer  ore  in  8";  bone  calcines  in  4",  and 
vitrifies  in  33".  An  emerald  melts  into  a fubftance  like  a 
tnrqnois  ftotie  ; a diamond  weighing  four  grains,  lofes  f of 
its  weight;  the  affieftos  vitrifies;  as  all  other  bodies  will  do, 
if  kept  long  enough  in  the  focus  ; but  when  once  vitrified, 
the  mirror  can  produce  no  farther  effeft, — Phis  mirror  is 
forty-feven  inches  wide  ; and  is  ground  to  a fphere  of  feventy- 
fix  inches  radius;  fo  that  its  focus  is  about  thirty-eight  inches 
from  the  vertex.  Its  fubftance  is  a compofition  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  tin-glafs.  Phil.  TraHf.  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 

M.  Tfehirnhaufen’s  reflefling  mirror  deferves  next  to  be 
mentioned.  The  following  things  are  noted  of  it  in  the 
Ada  Eruditorum,  for  l68y,  p.  52.  i.  Green  wood  takes 
fire  inftantaneoufly,  fo  that  a ili-ong  wind  cannot  extinguifli 
it.  2.  Water  boils  immediately,  and  eggs  in  it  are  prefently 
edible.  3.  A mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  three  inches  thick, 
drops  prefently,  and  iron  or  iteel- plate  becomes  red  hot  pre. 
fently,  and  a little  after  burns  into  holes.  4.  Things  not 
capable  of  melting,  as  ftones,  bricks,  &c.  become  foon  red 
hot,  like  iron.  5.  Slate  becomes  firft  white,  then  a black 
glafs.  6.  Tiles  are  converted  into  a yellow  glafs,  and  ftiells 
anto  a blackifti  yellow  one.  7.  A pumice-ftone  emitted  from 
a volcano,  melts  into  white  glafs  j and,  8,  A piece  of  crucible 


alfo  vitrifies  in  eight  minutes.  9.  Rones  are  foon  turned  into 
an  opaque  glafs,  and  earth  into  a black  one.  It  is  made  of 
copper,  and  its  fubftance  is  not  above  double  the  thicknefs  of 
the  back  of  a knife;  this  was  about  4^  French  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  it  burnt  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  feet. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  convexo- 
convex,  coUeds  the  fan’s  rays,  difperfed  over  its  convexity, 
into  a point  bv  refradion  ; and  is  therefore  a burning  glats. 
The  moft  coniiderable  of  this  kind  known,  is  that  made  by 
M.  de  Tfehirnhaufen  : the  diameters  of  his  lenfes  are  three 
and  four  feet ; the  focus  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  feet,  and 
its  diameter  an  inch  and  a half.  To  make  the  focus  more 
vivid,  the  rays  are  collcd-’d  a fecond  time  by  a fecond  lens 
parallel  to  th«  firft  ; and  fituated  in  that  place  where  the 
diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  firft  lens  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  fecond  ; to  that  it  receives  them  all  t 
and  the  focus  from  an  inch  and  a half,  is  contraded  into  the 
fpace  of  eight  lines,  and  its  force  increafed  proportionably. 
It  was  purchafed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  prefented  it 
to  the  French  Academy.  Its  weight  was  160  pounds. 

Its  efft'ds,  among  others,  as  related  in  the  Ada  Erud't. 
Lipfise,  are,  that  it  lights  hard  woods,  even  moiftened  with 
water,  into  a flame,  inftantly  ; that  water,  in  a little  veffel, 
begins  to  boil  prefently ; all  metals  are  melted ; brick, 
pumice-ftone,  delft-wares,  and  the  afhsftos  ftone,  are  turned 
into  glafs;  fulphur,  pitch,  &c.  melted  under  water;  the 
alhes  of  vegetables,  woods,  and  other  matters,  tranfmuted 
into  glafs ; in  a word,  every  thing  applied  to  its  focus,  is 
either  melted,  turned  into  calx,  or  into  fmoke  ; and  the 
colours  of  jewels,  and  all  other  bodies,  metals  alone  excepted, 
are  changed  by  it.  Fie  obferves,  that  it  fucceeds  bell, 
when  the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a hard  charcoal  well  burnt. 

Though  the  force  of  the  folar  rays  be  here  found  fo 
ftupendous,  yet  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  csliefted  by  the 
fame  burning  glafs,  do  not  exhibit  the  leaft  increafe  of  heat. 

Wolfius  tells  us,  that  an  artift  of  Drefden  made  burning 
mirrors  of  wood,  bigger  than  thofe  of  M.  Ttchirnhaufen  or 
Villette,  which  had  effidls  at  leaft  equal  to  any  of  them — . 
Traberus  teaches  how  to  make  burning  mirrors  of  leaf  gold, 
viz.  by  turning  a concave,  laying  its  infide  equally  witti  pitch, 
and  covering  that  with  fquare  pieces  of  the  gold,  two  or 
three  fingers  broad,  fallening  them  on,  if  need  be,  by  fire. 
He  adds,  that  very  large  mirrors  may  be  made,  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  more  concave  pieces,  artfully  joined  in  a turned 
wooden  difh  or  fcuttle;  the  effedls  of  which  will  not  be 
much  lefs  than  if  the  furface  was  continuous.— Zahnius  adds 
farther,  that  Nev.fman,  an  engineer  at  Vienna,  in  1699,  made 
a mirror  of  pafte-board,  covered  withinfide  with  ftraw  glued 
to  it ; by  which  all  kinds  of  metals,  &c.  were  readily  melted. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  burning  mirror  confifted  of  feven  con- 
cave glades,  each  of  which  was  eleven  inches  and  a half  ia 
diameter,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  have  one  common  focus  : fix 
of  them  were  placed  round  the  feventh  and  contiguous  to  it, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  the  fegment  of  a fphere,  wnofe 
fubtenfe  is  about  thirty-four  inches  and  a half ; the  focus 
is  about  twenty-two  inches  and  a half  diftant,  and  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  fpeculum  vitrified  brick  or  tile  in 
one  fecond,  and  in  about  half  a minute  melted  gold.  M. 
Zeiher,  not  long  fince,  made  fome  improvement  of  this  in- 
ftrument ; and  formed  panes  of  plain  glafs  into  t^’e  ncceflary 
degree  of  curvature,  by  heating  them  fo  hot  on  a difh  made 
of  metal,  that  they  could  all  adume  the  fame  form.  M. 
Budon  has  conftrufted  furnaces  for  converting  plain  into 
concave  mirrors ; the  mirrors  are  expoCed  to  a degree  of 
heat  fufficient  to  foften  the  glafs,  in  confequence  of  which  it 
conforms  itfelf  to  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  mould  on  which 
it  is  placed.  This  method  is  fubjeft  to  many  difficulties  and 
4 C « ac€s- 
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accidents;  however,  ont  of  twenty-four  mirrors  treated  thus, 
M.  Buifon  prtfrrved  three ; tv.'o  of  which  are  thirty-feven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  forty-fix  inches.  The  ad 
was  tin-foiled,  and  prefented  to  the  French  king ; and  is 
reprefented  by  the  maker,  as  the  mod  powerful  burning 
mirror  in  Europe,  and  yet  the  moon  s light  refledled  from 
this  concave  fpeculuon,  on  a thermometer  placed  in  the  focus, 
produced  no  fenfible  dilatation  of  the  included  fluid.  M. 
Buffon  has  alfo  made  attempts  for  conflrudfing  convex  lenfcs 
of  great  power,  by  fixing  two  of  the  above  mentioned  concave 
glafles  together,  and  filling  the  cavity  between  them  with 
water ; one  of  the  glaffes  broke  in  the  trial ; but  others  have 
fince  undertaken  to  conftrudl  thefe  water  lenfes.  He  has 
likewife  fuggefted  another  improvement  in  the  conftruft'on 
of  burning-glafles,  confiding  in  a contrivance  for  diminifhing 
the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  or  central  part  of  the  lens  from 
three  inches  to  one  inch ; whereby  he  propofes  to  prevent 
the  diminution  of  light  occafioned  by  its  paffing  through 
the  middle  part  of  a lens  of  large  diameter,  and  fhort  focus, 
which  mud  be  proportionably  thick  in  that  part.  This  new 
kind  of  lens  is  compofed  of  three  parts  ground  to  the  fame 
radius,  or  of  two  circular  zones,  or  bands,  fun'oundmg  a 
central  or  m.iddle  part.  He  computes  that  the  heat  in  the 
focus  of  a lens  of  this  kind,  three  feet  in  diameter,  will  be 
about  four  times  greater  than  that  produced  by  any  burning 
glafs  yet  known. 

But  the  mod  confiderable  improvement  which  M.  Buf- 
fon has  introduced  into  the  optical  apparatus  is  his  ma- 
chine, confiding  of  a number  of  mirrors ; whereby  he  ftems 
to  have  revived  the  fecret  of  Archimedes,  and  to  have 
vindicated  the  credit  of  hidory  in  this  point.  In  the  year 
1747  he  condrufted  a machine,  with  a hundred  and  forty 
plane  mirrors  each  about  four  inches  long,  and  three 
broad  ; thefe  are  fixed  at  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  diftance 
from  each  other,  upon  a large  wooden  fra_me  of  about  fix 
feet  fquare.  Each  of  them  has  three  moveable  ferews, 
which  are  fo  contrived,  that  the  mirror  can  be  inclined  to 
any  angle,  and  in  any  direftion  that  meets  the  fun  ; and  by 
this  means,  the  folar  image  of  each  mirror  is  made  to  coincide 
with  all  the  reft.  The  experiment  was  firft  tried  with  twenty- 
four  mirrors,  which  readily  fet  on  fire  a combuftible  matter, 
prepared  -of  pitch  and  tow,  and  laid  on  a deal  board,  at 
the  diflance  of  fixty-fix  French  feet. 

He  then  farther  purfued  the  attempt,  and  put  together  a 
kind  of  polyhedron,  confifting  of  168  pieces  of  plane  look- 
ing glafs,  each  being  fix  inches  fquare  ; and  by  means  of 
this  fome  boards  of  beech-wood  were  fet  on  fire,  at  the 
diftance  of  a hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  a filver  plate  was  melted  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  feet. 
This  machine,  befide  other  advantages,  may  be  eafily  moved, 
fo  as  to  burn  downwards  or  horizontally ; and  it  burns 
either  in  its  diftant  focus,  or  in  any  nearer  interval,  which 
our  common  burning-glaflfes  cannot  do,  becaufe  their  focus 
is  wholly  fixed  and  determined.  This  machine,  in  the  next 
•ftage  of  its  improvement,  contained  three  hundred  and  fixty 
plane  mirrors,  each  eight  inches  long,  and  fix  broad, 
mounted  on  a frame  eight  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  broad. 
With  twelve  of  thefe  mirrors,  light  combuftible  matters 
Were  kindled  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  feet ; at  the  fame 
diftance,  a large  tin  veifel  was  melted  with  forty-five  of 
them,  and  a thin  piece  of  filver  with  a hundred  and  fe- 
venteen.  When  the  whole  machine  was  employed,  all 
the  metals  and  metallic  minerals  were  melted  at  the  dif- 
tance of  twenty-five,  and  even  of  forty  feet.  Woodwas 
kindled  in  a clear  fliy,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  The  focus,  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  feet, 
is  about  feven  inches  broad  and  at  the  diftance  of  two 
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hundred  and  forty  feet,  it  becomes  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr,  Buffon  afterwards  conftrufted  a nriachine,  which  con- 
tained four  hundred  mirrors,  each  half  a foot  fquare, 
with  which  he  could  melt  lead  and  tin  at  the  diftance  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  x.  p.  194.  &c. 
M.  de  Buffon  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  &c.  Supplem.  vol.  i. 
Montucla,  Pliftoire  des  Mathematiques,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

There  is  no  folid  fubftance  that  refifts  the  efficacy  of  mo- 
dern burning-glaflcs.  Mtffrs.  Macquer  and  Baume  have 
fucceded  in  melting  fmall  portions  of  platina,  by  means 
of  a concave  glafs,  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  and  of 
twenty-eight  inches  focus  ; though  this  metal  is  not  fufiblc 
by  the  ftrongeft  fires  that  can  be  excited  in  furnaces,  or 
fuftained  by  any  chemical  apparatus.  Yet  it  was  long  ago 
obferved  by  the  Academicians  del  Cimento,  that  fpirit  of 
wine  could  not  be  fired  by  any  burning  glafs  which  they 
ufed ; and  notwithftanding  the  great  improvement  which 
thefe  optical  inftruments  have  fince  received,  M.  Nollet  has 
not  been  able,  by  the  moft  powerful  burning  mirrors,  to  fet 
fire  to  any  inflammable  liquors  whatever. 

The  principle  upon  which  M.  Trudainc  conftrufted  his 
burning  lens  was  that  of  combining  two  circular  fegments  of 
glafs  fpheres,  and  applying  them  with  their  concave  fides  to- 
wards each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a lenticular  cavity  of  four 
fret  in  diameter.  The  cavity  was  filled  with  fpirits  of  wine  j 
of  which  it  contained  140  French  pints.  The  focus  of  pa- 
rallel rays  in  thi?  ii.ftrument  was  10  feet  10  inches  and  one 
line  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  glafs ; and  originally  con- 
trailed  to  a circle  of  about  eight  lines  in  diameter,  by  the  in* 
terpoficion  of  a fecond  and  fmallcr  lens  of  folid  glafs.  The 
maker  prefented  it  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
but  it  was  foon  afterwards  accidentally  broken.  The  ex- 
pence of  its  conftruilion  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  loool. 
fterling  ; and  yet  its  powers  were  not  very  great;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Magellan,  it  required  20  minutes  for  coagu- 
lating the  particles  of  platina,  which  Mr.  Parker’s  lens 
could  do  in  lefs  than  a tenth  part  of  the  time.  This  feems 
indeed  to  be  the  moft  powerful  burning  lens  that  has  yet 
been  conftruifted.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Fleet-ftreet,  London, 
was  induced,  at  an  expence  of  upwards  of  700I.,  to  contrive 
and  at  length  to  complete  a large  tranfparent  lens,  that 
would  ferve  the  purpofe  of  fufing  and  vitrifying  fuch 
fubftances  as  refill  the  fires  of  ordinary  furnaces,  and  more 
efpecially  of  applying  heat  in  vacuo,  and  in  other  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  cannot  be  applied  by  any  other  means. 
After  direfting  his  attention  for  feveral  years  to  this  obje6f, 
and  performing  a great  variety  of  experiments  in  the  profe- 
cution  oF  it,  he  at  laft  fucceeded  in  the  conftruftion  of  a 
lens,  of  flint  glafs,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which,  when 
fixed  in  its  frame,  expofes  a furface  two  feet  8|  inches  in  the 
clear ; without  any  other  material  imperfeftion  befides  a 
disfigurement  of  one  of  the  edges  by  a piece  of  the  fcoria  of 
the  mould,  which  unfortunately  found  its  way  into  its 
fubftance.  This  lens  was  double  convex,  both  fides  -of 
which  were  a portion  of  a fphere  of  18  feet  radius.  From 
the  papers  and  drawings,  with  which  the  ingenious  inventor 
has  obligingly  furnifhed  us,  we  are  able  to  give  the  follow- 
ing accurate  account  of  this  lens,  illuftrated  by  appropriate 
engravings.  The  elevation  of  this  lens  is  exhibited  in  Plate 
II.  Opticsyjig.  T.  The  large  lens  is  A,  whofe  diameter  in  the 
frame  is  3 feet,  and  in  the  clear  2 feet  85  inches ; its 
thicknefs  at  the  centre  is  3 J inches  ; its  focal  diftance  6 feet 
8 inches ; and  the  diameter  of  the  burning  focus  i inch  ; 
its  weight  was  212  pounds.  B is  a fecond  lens,  whofe 
diameter  in  the  frame  is  16  inches,  and  which  (hews  in  the 
clear  13  inches;  the  thicknefs  in  the  centre  is  if  inch; 
length  of  the  focus  29  inches,  and  its  diameter  f of  an  inch  ; 
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its  weight  21  ponnds.  When  the  two  above  lenfes  are 
compounded  together,  the  length  of  the  focus  is  5 feet 
3 inches,  and  its  diameter  half  an  inch.  C is  a truncated 
cone,  compofed  of  12  ribs  of  wood,  at  the  larger  end  of 
which  is  fix“d  the  great  lens  A,  and  at  the  f’maller  extremity 
the  Icffer  lens  B;  near  the  fmaller  end  is  alfo  fixed  a rack, 
D,  pafiing  through  the  pillar  L,  moveable  by  a pinion 
turning  in  the  faid  pillar,  by  means  of  the  handle  E,  and 
thus  giving  a vertical  motion  to  the  machine,  F is  a bar  of 
w'ood,  fixed  between  the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  cone  at  G ; 
having,  within  a chaf d mortife  in  which  it  moves,  an  appa- 
ratus, H,  with  the  iron  plate,  I,  fixed  to  it ; and  as  this  part 
turns  on  a focket,  K,  a method  is  thus  obtained  of  placing 
the  matter  under  experiment  fo  as  that  it  may  be  afted 
upon  by  the  focal  rays  in  the  moll  direft  and  powerful 
manner.  L L is  a llrong  mahogany  frame,  moving  on 
caftors,  M M,  and  immediately  under  the  table,  N,  are 
three  fiiftion  wheels,  by  which  the  machine  moves  horizon- 
tally. O is  a llrong  iron  bow,  in  which  the  lens  and  the 
cone  hang. 

In  fg.  z.  a feAion  of  the  large  lens  is  feen  : a,  the  large 
lens,  marked  A in  the  former  figure  \ bb  \%  the  frame  which 
contains  the  lens ; c the  fmall  lens,  marked  B in  the  pre- 
ceding figure;  dd  is  the  frame  which  contains  this  lens; 
f e is  the  truncated  cone,  marked  C in  the  other  figure ; 
f is  the  bar,  on  which  the  apparatus,  marked  F in  the 
former  figure,  moves;  ^ is  the  iron  plate,  denoted  by  I in 
the  faid  figure ; h the  cone  of  rays,  formed  by  the  refradlion 
of  the  great  lens  a,  and  falling  on  the  lens  c;  and  i is  the 
cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  refraftion  of  the  lens  c.  In  Jig.  3. 
k exhibits  the  front  view  of  the  great  lens;  1 the  frame  con- 
taining the  large  lens;  ^nd  m the  llrong  iron  bow  in  which 
the  lens  hangs. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  eftimate  of  the  burning 
power  of  this  lens  ; inafmuch  as  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to 
difeover  what  Ihould  be  dedufted  for  the  lofs  of  pow’er,  in 
confequence  of  the  impediments  that  the  glafs  of  which 
St  was  made  ir.u'l  occaiion,  as  w'eil  as  the  four  refledlions 
(i.  e.  two  refledlions  on  the  immerfion,  and  two  more  on  the 
ernerfion  of  the  rays  of  heat),  by  way  of  diminution;  but 
we  will  endeavour  to  appreciate  it  after  making  a full  allow- 
ance for  thefe  deduftions,  which  mull  neccfiarily  refult  from 
every  means  of  concentrating  the  folar  rays,  and  which  mull 
be  confidered  to  be  as  the  fritUon  of  an  engine,  of  which 
nature  they  really  partake. 

The  folar  rays  received  on  a circular  furface  of  2 feet  8^ 
inches,  when  concentrated  within  the  diameter  of  one  inch, 
will  be  1036.25  times  its  intenfity,  or  this  number  of  times 
greater  than  the  heat  of  the  fun  as  felt  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  We  will  fuppofe  that  as  the  heat  of  the  air,  in  ordi- 
nary fummer  w’eather,  is  65°,  and  in  fultry  weather  is  75°, 
the  average  of  which  is  70°,  and  that  we  take  this  degree  as 
the  average  effeft,  the  accumulated  power  of  the  lens,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  an  equal  clFeft  over  the  whole  furface  of 
the  focus,  will  be  equal  to  73938°. 

It  mull  be  recollefted  by  thofe  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  effects  of  this  lens,  that  the  external 
part  of  the  focal  light  was  lefs  intenfe  than  that  part  which 
was  near  the  centre  of  it ; or,  rather,  that  the  effedl  was  very 
much  accumulated  in  the  centre  : but  as  it  is  poffible  that 
the  refraAion  of  the  light  and  of  the  caloric  fluid  may  not 
take  place  in  the  fame  angles,  we  think  it  fafell  to  conlider 
it  as  of  an  uniform  tffeft,  and  after  deducing  one-fourth  part 
thereof  as  a compenfation,  there  remains  55464°> 
preffi  n of  its  power. 

As  the  application  of  the  fecond  lens  reduced  the  diame- 
ter of  the  focus  to  half  an  inch,  the  elFeft,  without  allowing 


for  the  reduftion  of  its  power,  would  be  equal  to  221S16®, 
but  deducing  nne-fourth  for  the  fecond  tranfmiffion,  there 
remains  166362°  as  the  expreffion  of  its  power. 

Suppofing  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  emanated  from  a point, 
the  focus  of  the  lens  would  alfo  be  a point ; for  the  rays 
tranlmitted  through  one  edge  of  the  lens  would  meet  thofe 
tranfmitted  through  the  other  edge,  fo  that  the  focus  would 
be  vdthout  parts,  or  a mathematical  point  ; but  as  the  fun 
is  known  to  meafure  3 i'  32"  during  the  apogee,  and  32'  38'^ 
during  the  perigee,  the  focus muft.  necelTarily  be  0.7105  parts 
of  an  inch  diameter  at  Midfummer,  and  c.  7594  at  Chriftma«. 
The  length  of  the  luminous  axis  at  Midfummer  muft,  from 
the  fame  caufe,  be  3.428  inches,  and,  at  theoppofite  period, 
3-557  » becaufe  the  dimenfion  of  the  focus  is  adlually  depen- 
dent on  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  the  femi-diameter 
being  to  be  added  to  increafe  the  meafure  of  the  converging 
rays  on  each  of  the  oppofite  Tides,  the  tangent  of  which  is 
the  femi-diameter  of  the  focus  : and  by  the  fame  means 
the  length  of  the  axis  is  difeovered,  adding  to  and  fub- 
traflingfrom  the  converging  angle,  by  whichmeans  the  points 
at  which  they  meet  on  the  axis  are  difeovered.  Thefe  two 
points  dilclofe  the  commencement  of  the  luminous  appear- 
ance thereon. 

The  variation  between  the  above  calculated  diameter  of 
the  focus  and  what  it  really  was,  points  out  the  errors  in 
the  inftrument,  which  muft  arife  from  one  of  two  caufes,  or 
from  both,  v;z.  that  the  axis  of  the  two  fidec  are  not  coin- 
cident, or  that  they  are  not  oppofite  to  each  other ; (hould 
the  difference  have  been  occalioned  hy  either,  the  focus 
would  have  been  elliptical ; but  as  this  was  not  al’cerf.ained, 
it  can  only  be  faid  that  a very  fmall  deviation  in  each  would 
have  occalioned  this  enlargement  of  the  focus ; and  poffibly 
they  might  have  adled  in  contrary^  ways,  which  would  have 
made  it  nearly  circular. 

But  as  this  lens  was  exported  many  years  ago,  we  are  not 
able  to  determine  whether  the  focus  Hated  to  have  been 
one  inch  diameter  was  afeertained  by  its  burning  effeft,  op- 
by  the  diameter  of  the  focal  rays : if  by  the  diameter  of  the 
rays,  the  enlargement  thereof  muft  have  refulted  from  the 
above  caufes;  but  if  from  its  burning  power,  it  tends  rather 
to  eftablilh  the  theory  of  Dr.  Herfchell,  that  the  rays  of 
caloric  are  lefs  refrangible  than  thofe  of  light,  and  that  the 
true  burning  focus  lies  rather  beyond  the  apparent  focus. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  the  above  ftatement  an  extrava- 
gant fuppofition,  when  it  is  recollefted,  that  all  the  expe- 
riments on  which  we  ground  our  opinion  were  made  with  a 
total  expofure  of  the  fubftances  to  the  adlion  of  the  circum- 
ambient air  ; and  had  the  property  of  this  fluid,  as  to  its  con- 
dufting  power  of  heat,  been  then  well  underftood,  fo  as  to 
have  prevented  the  diminution  of  the  effedl,  we  are  well 
fatisfied  the  refult  would  have  juftified  our  conclufion. 

The  ingenious  experiments  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  the 
extenlive  ufe  of  his  pyrometer,  for  the  admeafurement  of 
heat  required  to  melt  metals,  are  now  too  well  underftood  to 
require  any  eulogium  in  this  place ; it  is  fufficient  to  ftate 
that  he  eftimates  the  heat  required  to  melt  the  following  fub- 
ftances to  be  as  follows: 


Fahr.  or  byWedg. 


Red  heat  vifible  in  day  light  - 

ic77° 

0 

Fine  gold  - 

5^37 

52 

Welding  heat  of  iron  greateft 

13427 

95 

Call  iron  melts 

17977 

130 

Greateft  heat  of  his  fmall  furnace 

21877 

160 

Extremity  of  the  fcale  of  his  pyrometer 

32277 

240 

The  power  of  the  lens  ellimated  by  this  pyrometer  will 
be  found  to  be  1096°,  and  fuppofing  the  hotteft  furnace  to 
be  240°,  the  focal  heat  thereof  is  5-2975  f.Hies  greater. 


In 


burnin 

In  juftification  of  the  opinion  we  have  given,  wre  now  pro- 
ceed to  fubmit  a felefted  enumeration  of  the  experiments 
which  were  made  with  this  juftly  celebrated  inltrument, 
under  the  infpedlion  of  major  Gardner,  brother  to  the  admi- 
ral lord  Gardner,  together  with  fome  gentlemen  of  the 
Royal  Society. 


Subftances  fufed,  with  their  Weight  and  Time 
of  Fufion. 

1 Weight 
1 in  Grains. 

Time  in 
Seconds. 

Gold,  pure,  , . 

- 

20 

4 

Silver,  do.  - 

- 

20 

3 

Copper,  do.  - - - 

■ 

33 

20 

Platina,  do.  - - - 

- 

10 

3 

Nickell,  ~ » - 

- 

16 

3 

Bar  Iron,  a Cube,  - • 

- 

10 

12 

Call  Iron,  a Cube, 

- 

10 

3 

Steel,  a Cube,  - 

- 

10 

12 

Scoria  of  Wrought  Iron, 

- 

12 

2 

Kearfh,  - - . 

- 

10 

3 

Caiik,  or  Terra  Ponderofa, 

- 

10 

7 

A Topaz,  or  Chiyfolitc, 

• 

3 

45 

An  Oriental  Emerald, 

- 

2 

25 

Cryftal  Pebble, 

- 

7 

6 

Topaz,  - - - 

- 

10 

30 

Flint  Oriental, 

- 

10 

30 

Rough  Cornelian, 

■ 

10 

75 

Jafper,  - - - 

- 

10 

2.5 

Onyx,  - - - 

- 

10 

^ 0 

Garnet,  - - - . 

- 

iO 

^ 7 

White  Rhomboidal  Spar, 

- 

10 

60 

Zeolites,  - - - - 

* 

10 

23 

Rotten  Stone,  - - 

- 

10 

80 

Common  Slate, 

• 

10 

2 

Afbeftos,  - - . 

10 

10 

Common  Lime  Stone, 

- 

10 

55 

Pumice  Stone, 

- 

10 

24 

Lava,  - - - 

- 

10 

7 

Volcanic  Clay,  - - . 

to 

60 

Cornifh  Moor  Stone, 

- 

JO 

.60 

Mr.  Parker  farther  informs  us,  that  a diamond,  weighing 
10  grains,  expofed  to  this  lens  for  30  minutes,  was  reduced 
to  6 grains;  during  which  operation  it  opened,  and  foliated 
like  the  leaves  of  a flower,  and  emitted  whitilh  fumes,  and 
when  clofed  again  it  bore  a polifh,  and  retained  its  form. 
The  editor  has  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Parker,  juu.  with  the 
following  additional  obfervations  on  the  powers  of  this 
lens. 

Gold  remained  in  its  metallic  date,  without  apparent 
-diminution,  notwithftanding  an  expofure  at  intervals  ol  many 
hours : but  what  is  remar.kable,  the  reft,  or  cupel,  which 
was  compofed  of  bone  alh,  was  tinctured  with  a beautiful 
pink  colour. 

Platina.  The  experiments  evince  that  the  fpecimens  were 
in  different  ft ates  of  approach  to  a complete  metallic  form  : 
feveral  of  them  threw  off  their  parts  in-fparks,  which  in 
moft  inftances  were  metallic. 

Copper,  after  three  minutes  expofure,  was  not  found  to 
have  loft  in  weight. 

Iron,  fteel-fhear.  What  is  remarkable  in  this  experiment 
is,  that  the  lower  part,  i.  e.  that  part  in  conta6l  with  the 
charcoal,  was  firft  melted,  when  that  part  which  was  expofed 
to  the  focus  remained  unfufed;:  an  evidence  of  the  effed  of 
flux  on  this  metal. 
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Iron  fcoria,  and  the  turnings  of  iron,  The  fcoria  apptari 
to  have  been  melted  in  much  lefa  time  than  the  turnings, 
a refult  that  might  have  been  expeded  to  have  been  diredly 
the  reverfe  ; but  fome  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  pro- 
bable difference  in  the  efft-ds  or  intenfities  of  the  folar  rays 
at  the  periods  at  which  the  experiments  were  made. 

Calx  of  iron  from  vitriolic  acid,  precipitated  by  mild 
fixed  alkali,  weighing  5 grains  before  expofure,  weighed 
afterwards  grains  ; which  in^cates  an  increafe  of  weight 
by  an  abforption  of  phlogifton. 

Regulus  of  zinc  began  almoft  inftantly  to  flow,  and  was 
nearly  evaporated.;  the  remains  were  magnetic. 

Regulus  of  cobalt  was  completely  evaporated  in  57^'. 

Regulus  of  bifmuth  was  nearly  evaporated  when  expofed 
on  a charcoal  reft;  but  on  black  lead  it  began  to  fufe  in  2", 
and  very  foon  after  paffed  into  a Hate  of  complete  fufion ; it 
loft  only  half  a grain  in  weight  from  an  expofure  of  iSo"; 
on  a bone-a(h  reft  it  fufed  in  3",  and  in  180"  it  was  reduced 
to  7^  grains. 

Regulus  of  antimony : 33  grains  were  fufed  in  3"  on  char- 
coal, and  after  there  remained  only  n grains;  but 

when  expofed  on  a charcoal  reft  for  the  fame  time,  there 
remained  afterwards  28  grains,  which  fhewed  a magnetic 
affedfion. 

Fine  kearfh  from  the  cannon  foundery  evaporated  very  fafl 
during  120",  and  in  30"  more  the  remainder  began  to  flow 
into  globules,  which,  on  being  cold,  were  attrafted  by  the 
magnet.  This  experiment  of  itfelf  fupports  the  claim  of  this 
inftrument  to  a vaft  fuperioriiy  over  the  heat  of  any  furnace 
hitherto  known. 

Cryftal  pebble  of  North  America  : 3 grains  expofed  con- 
trailed  in  15",  perfedtly  glazed  in  133",  ebullefced  in  130", 
and  when  taken  out  appeared  femi-diaphanous,  of  a flate 
colour. 

Several  of  the  femi  cryftalline  fubftances,  expofed  to  the 
focal  heat,  exhibited  fymptoms  of  fufion  : fuch  as  the  agate, 
oriental  flint,  cornelian,  and  jafper;  but  as  the  probability  is 
that  theft  fubftances  were  not  capable  of  complete  vitrifica- 
tion, it  is  enough  that  they  were  rendered  externally  of  a* 
glafty  form. 

Garnet  completely  fufed  on  black  lead  in  120",  loft  J of 
a grain,  became  darker  in  colour,  and  was  attraded  by  the 
magnet. 

Ten  cut  garnets  taken  from  a bracelet,  began  to  run  the 
one  into  the  other,  in  a few  feconds,  and  at  laft  formed  into 
one  globular  garnet. 

The  clay  ufed  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  to  make  his  pyrome- 
tric  tell,  run  in  a few  feconds  into  a white  enamel.  Seven 
other  kinds  of  clay  fent  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  were  all 
vitrified. 

Several  experiments  were  made  on  limeftone,  fome  of 
which  were  vitrified,  but  all  of  which  were  agglutinated; 
it  is,  however,  fufpefted  that  fome  extraneous  fubftance 
muft  have  been  intermixed.  A globule  produced  from  one 
of  the  fpecimens,  on  being  put  into  the  mouth,  flew  into  a 
thoufand  pieces,  occafioned,  it  is  prefumed,  by  the  raoif- 
ture. 

Stalaflites  Zeolithus  fpatofus ; 9 grains  took  a globular 
form  in  60";  in  148''  the  globule  began  to  get  clear;  in 
133"  was  perfedliy  iranfparcnt,  and  as  it  grew  cold  dimi" 
nifhed  in  tranfparency,  and  at  laft  refolved  itfelf  into  a beau- 
tiful red ; on  being  cut  by  a lapidary,  it  was  found  to  be  fo 
hard  as  to  ferve  as  a diamond  to  write  on  glafs. 

Several  fpecimens  of  lavas,  and  other  volcanis  produc- 
tions, were  expofed  to  the  focus  of  the  lens,  all  of  which 
yielded  to  its  power.  This  furnace  of  nature,  the  volcano, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  hotter  than  any  furnace  conftrufted  by  the 
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jiTt  of  man,  and  as  none  of  thefe  fubftances  have  been  found 
perfeftly  vitrified,  the  conclufion  is,  that  the  volcano  muft 
exceed  them  in  its  power. 

The  following  obfervation  made  by  major  Gardner,  he  ap- 
plies to  all  the  experiments  made  by  him  during  a period  of 
many  months  ; we  wnll  ufe  his  own  words  : 

“ That  no  fubftance  can  remain  any  length  of  time  in  its 
focus  unfufed  or  unvitrified,  unlefs  it  be  externally  white  or 
diaphanous  j but  in  a number  of  inftanccs  even  thefe  properties 
do  not  prevent  their  being  fufed  or  vitrified  : when  they  do 
it  appears,  in  the  firll  cafe,  that  the  rays  were  in  part  re- 
fiefted  (perhaps  before  they  came  in  contadf  with  the  in- 
tenfely  white  fubftance) ; and  from  this  circnmftance  the 
fun’s  rays  are  prevented  from  exerting  their  full  power  upon 
them.” 

Some  experiments  were  made  in  the  year  1802,  with 
Ivir.  Parker’s  lens,  with  the  view  of  afeertaining  whether 
the  moon  communicated  any  heat  to  the  earth,  in  common 
with  the  reficdied  light  from  which  we  derive  fo  much  ad- 
vantage. 

This  experiment  was  attended  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  with 
fevera!  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  together  with 
Dr.  Crawford,  who  provided  the  moft  fenfible  thermome- 
ters ; but  after  applying  them  to  the  luminous  focus,  fo  far 
from  a perceptible  increafeof  heat,  it  was  thought  there  was 
perceived  rather  a diminution  thereof ; but  this  fufpicion  did 
not  lead  them  to  a fair  invcftigation  of  the  faff. 

Since  this  period  fome  experiments  have  been  made  that 
evince  the  power  of  communicating  cold  by  refleftion  ; but 
as  this  faft  has  not  yet  been  explained  confiftently  with  the 
prefent  received  theory,  we  fhal!  content  ourfclves  with 
taking  notice  of  the  experiment  made  by  M.  Piftet.  Two 
epneave  mirrors  being  placed  at  the  diftance  of  jOtj  feet  from 
each  other,  a very  delicate  air  thermometer  v/as  put  into  one 
of  the  foci,  and  a glafs  matrafs  full  of  fnow  in  the  other.  The 
thermometer  funk  feveral  degrees,  and  rofc  again  when  the 
matrafs  was  removed.  When  nitric  acid  was  poured  upon 
the  fnow  (which  increafed  the  cold)  the  thermometer  funk 
5°  or  6°  lower.  Here  cold  feems  to  have  been  emitted  by 
the  fnow,  and  refiefted  by  the  mirrors  to  the  thermometer, 
which  it  is  thought  could  not  happen  unlefs  cold  were  a 
fubftance. 

It  has  been  found  that  upon  an  admixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  fnow,  which  is  always  at  32°,  and  of  water  heated  to  172°, 
the  refult  is  that  the  compound  only  retains  the  loweft  heat 
of  J2°,  fo  that  140°  of  heat  or  caloric  difappears. 

Much  has  been  faid  refpefling  the  point  or  degree  at 
which  the  thermometer  fhould  indicate  the  prefence  of  heat. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford  feem  to  place  it  at  1268 
below  the  prefent  o.  Mr.  Kirwan  places  it  at  1048°. 
Mcflrs.  Lavoifier  and  La  Place  at  2736°;  ^^d  by  a mixture 
of  four  parts  offulphuric  acid  with  three  pints  of  water,  it 
feems  that  it  fhould  be  placed  at  5^®3°  below  o. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  may  be  made  ad  infinitum,  and  in 
time  it  may  pofiibiy  be  afcertained  that  cold  is  a real  fub- 
ftance j but  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  an  anfwer  to  'he 
prefent  queftion,  we  will  accommodate  the  fcale  of  Fah- 
renheit, by  adding  ioS°  thereto,  fo  as  to  make  the  o cor- 
refpoud  with  the  caloric  imbibed  by  fnow  or  ice  before  it 
can  melt.  The  average  temperature  of  the  air,  mentioned 
under  the  article  Burning  Glafs,  of  70"  will  be  now  con- 
fidered  as  178  of  the  new  fcale. 

The  fuperficies  of  fpherical  bodies  are  to  each  other  as  the 
fquares  of  their  refpeiftivc  diameters.  The  diameter  of  the 
moon  is  confidered  to  be  2180  miles,  and  its  mean  diftance 
from  the  earth  240,000  ; from  which  it  follows,  on  the 
fuppofttioa  that  all  the  folar  rays  received  by  the  moon 


were  reflefted  back,  and  that  the  earth  was  abfolutely 
without  heat,  that  the  effeft  of  this  refleftion  would  be 
found  to  be  .00367  of  a degree  (for  240.C00X  2^:  178® 
2j8o^  ; .C0367)  ; which  multiplied  into  1036.25,  and  this 
fum  increafed  four  times  for  the  increafed  power  of  the  fe- 
cond  lens,  would  give  1 15.51234°  as  the  h^at  of  the  focus  ; 
92.28766°  below  the  prefent  o,  or  124.28766°  below  the 
freezing  point. 

This  difTertation  is  interefting  in  another  point  of  view, 
for  this  calculation  afeertains  that  the  light  afforded  by  the 
moon,  when  compared  with  that  by  the  fun,  abitrafting  all  , 
impediments  in  both  cafes,  is  only  as  i to  48480. 

A fubfeription  was  propofed  for  railing  the  fum  of  700 
guineas,  towards  indemnifying  the  charges  of  the  inventor, 
and  retaining  the  very  curious  and  ufeful  machine  above 
deferibed  in  our  own  country  ; but  from  the  failure  of 
the  fubfeription,  and  fome  other  concurring  circumftances, 
Mr.  Parker  was  induced  to  difpofe  of  it  to  capt.  Mack- 
intofh,  who  accompanied  lord  Macartney  in  the  embaffy  to 
that  country  ; and  it  was  left,  much  to  the  regret  of  philofo- 
phers  in  Europe,  at  Pekin  ; where  it  remains  in  the  hands 
of  perfons  who,  moft  probably,  know  neither  its  value  nor 
ufe. 

Burning  of  Heath, ’m.  Agriculture,  a praftice  employe^ 
in  fome  diftricts  for  clearing  ground  covered  with  this  fub* 
ftance,  in  order  to  procure  grafs  and  herbage  for  cattle* 
The  moft  proper  time  for  this  bufinefs  is  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fummer,  when  the  plants  arc  withered  : care 
fhould  be  taken  that  the  fire  extends  no  farther  than  is  in- 
tended, by  clearing  away  all  the  grafs,  and  other  dry  vege- 
table matters,  on  the  fide  which  is  tc  be  preferved  from  the 
flames,  to  a diftance  fufficient  to  prevent  all  communication  ; 
the  grafs  and  other  fubftances  which  are  cut  down,  being 
fpread  upon  the  part  intended  to  be  burnt,  may  ferve  for 
kindling  the  fire  after  they  are  become  dry,  and  in  a ftate 
fit  for  combuftion. 

For  this  operation  a fair  calm  day  fhould  likewife  be  cho* 
fen  : when,  by  kindling  the  fire  on  the  fide  the  wind  blows 
from,  the  danger  of  its  fpreading  too  extenfively  is  more 
fully  guarded  again!!.  If,  however,  notwithftanding  thefe 
precautions,  it  fhould  fpread  to  places  intended  to  be  pre- 
ferved, and  where  there  is  no  water,  the  moft  efftdlual  way 
of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  it  is  to  dig  a trench  ; as,  by 
throwing  up  the  earth  on  the  fide  where  the  fire  is,  the  grafs 
is  covered  and  the  flames  thereby  hindered  from  extending 
farther. 

Burning  of  Lime,  the  procefs  of  converting  hard  or 
ftrong  calcareous  fubftances  into  lime  by  means  of  fire.  Sec 
Lime  burning 

Burning  of  Straiv,  a wafteful  diflipating  praftice  em- 
ployed in  fome  dillrifls  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  it  into 
afhes  for  manuring  land.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Young,  in 
the  Report  of  Lincolnftiire,  that  “ the  moft  fingular  praftice 
he  ever  met  with  in  manuring  fubfifts  on  the  Wolds  j it  is 
that  of  fpreading  dry  draw  on  the  land  and  burning  it.  At 
lord  Yarborough’s,  he  fays,  lie  firft.  heard  of  this  cuftom. 
His  lord!hip’»  tenant, Mr.  Richardfon,  a very  good  and  in- 
telligent farmer,  gave  him  the  account,  having  long  praftifed 
it  with  fuccefs.  "The  quantity  is  about  five  tons  an  acre. 
At  Great  Lumber  he  Jiraw-lurnt  a piece  in  the  middle  of  a 
field  preparing  for  turnips,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  manured 
with  ten  loads  an  acre  of  yard-dung,  and  the  burned  part 
was  vifibly  fuperior  in  the  crop.  In  another  piece  the  fame' 
comparative  trial  was  made,  in  I79^>  turnips  : and  now, 
in  1797,  the  barley  is  equally  fuperior.  On  another  farm  he 
had  at  Wold-Newton  he  did  it  for  turnips,  then  barley,  and 
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laid  with  fainfoin  ; and  the  burnt  ftraw  was  better  m all 
thofe  crops  than  yard  dung.  Burning  gcrfe  in  this  manner 
returns  great  crops  ; but  the  expence  is  too  high.  He  is 
clearly  of  opiaion,  that  it  is  the  warmth  from  the  fire  that 
has  the  effed,  and  not  the  aflies;  for  the  quantity  is  nothing, 
and  would  blow  away  at  one  blaft.  It  is  proper  to  obferve, 
lays  he,  that  they  do  not  value  draw  ufed  in  feeding  cattle 
at  more  than  4s.  or  ^s.  a ton.  Mr.  Mailis  of  Lumber  is  of 
the  fame  opinion,  and  thinks  four  tons  are  enough;  and  never 
knew  that  fail  for  turnips.  This  draw  burning  hufbandry 
the  reporter  found  again  at  Beleflay.  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  he 
fhould  obferve,  is  an  excellent  farmer,  thinks  that  it  takes 
fix  tons  per  acre,  which  will  lad  longer  in  its  effed,  and 
beat  the  dung  which  that  draw  would  make,  and  in  general 
lad  longer  than  common  dunging.  Keeping  much  cattle, 
he  cannot  pradife  it,  but  highly  approves  it.  In  difcourfe 
at  Horn-cadle  ordinary  on  burning  draw,  the  pradice,  he 
fays,  was  much  reprobated  3 yet  an  indance  was  produced 
that  feemed  to  make  in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  Elmhurd,  of 
Hazlethorp,  burnt  twelve  acres  of  cole  feed  draw  on  eight 
acres  of  the  twelve,  and  the  effed  was  very  great,  and  feen 
even  for  twenty  years.  He  fowed  wheat  on  it,  four  bufhels 
an  acre,  and  had  five  quarters:  the  four  acres  upon  which 
nothing  was  burnt,  much  the  b,“tter  land,  yet  the  crops  on 
the  burnt  part  were  by  that  mode  equal  to  the  red.  But  in 
another  fimilar  experiment  for  turnips,  Mr.  Rancliff  ob- 
ferved,  the  refult  and  the  effed  laded  only  for  one  crop. 
Mr,  Kirkham,  who  was  in  company,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that,  as  cattle  would  not  eat  dubble,  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  colled  and  dack  that,  and,  before  turnip  fowing,  burn 
it.  The  reverend  Mr.  Allington  of  Swinap  has  burnt  on 
the  land  for  turnips,  the  long-draw  dung  from  the  furface 
of  the  farm  yard,  and  has  had  better  turnips  there  than 
where  the  dung  was  laid.  This  has  been  the  cafe  in  two 
experiments  he  has  made.”  On  did  adhefive  foils  it  is  pro- 
bable fome  advantage  may  be  produced  by  the  adion  of  the 
fire  in  this  nsode,  but  in  other  cafes  it  mud  be  a wadeful 
pradice.  The  nature  of  the  land  on  which  thefe  trials  were 
made  is  not,  however,  mentioned. 

'•  .About  Tathwell,”  the  reporter  adds,  “ there  is  no 
burning  draw  upon  land  ; Mr.  Clough,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Pearfon,  fcouted  the  idea  of  fuch  a thing  being  common. 
It  has,  however,  been  tried  there,  for  Mr.  Oldham  of  Elk- 
ington  did  it,  after  ploughing  for  turnips,  with  long  draw 
from  the  yard,  and  he  fucceeded  well  for  the  mod  part.” 

Burning  of  Land.  See  Paring  and  Burning. 

Burning  ufio  metallorum,  is  either  performed 

by  fire,  or  by  corrofive  falts  3 which  latter  is  alfo  denominated 
c.?ementation. 

The  fird  preparation  of  mod  ores  is  by  udion,  or  burning, 
whereby  to  difpofe  them  for  fufion.  This  is  ufually  per- 
formed by  expofing  them,  without  addition,  to  a naked  fire  ; 
fometimes  fixed  alkalies  and  abforbents  are  added,  to  hinder 
the  avolation  of  the  metalline  particles.  Some  hold  burning 
in  the  done  or  glebe  mod  advantageous ; others  burning  in 
Hie  meal.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  109.  The  bafer  metals,  tin 
and  lead,  may  be  burnt  like  plants  to  adies.  For  gold  and 
filver,  the  cafe  is  otherwife. 

Burning  mountains.  See  Volcano,  Earthquake, 
Mountain,  &c.  See  alfo  .£tna,  Hecla,  Vesuvius, 
&c. 

The  ancients  deferibe  a meteor  under  the  denomination  of 
burning  buckler,  clypeus  ardens.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  34.  Mem.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  vi.  p.  9^. 

Travellers  into  Italy  deferibe  a burning  fpot  of  ground  at 
Firenzuoia,  in  the  Apennines,  out  of  which  a crackling 
flame  continually  arifes,  yet  without  any  deft  for  it  to  ilTuc 


out  at.  Maffei  fuppofes  the  deams  which  the  place  yields, 
to  be  a kind  of  nzu'ie  phofphorus  ardens,  which  take  fire  on 
their  coming  in  contaft  with  the  air. 

Burning,  among  Painters. — Several  of  the  painters’  co- 
lours require  burning,  to  fit  them  for  ufe,  as  lamp-black,  um- 
ber, ivory,  &c. 

The  burning,  or  rather  drying,  of  lamp-black,  is  perform- 
ed by  fetting  it  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  crucible,  till 
no  fmoke  arifes  from  it.  To  burn  umber,  they  put  it  in 
large  lumps  into  a naked  fire,  where  it  is  left  till  thoroughly 
red-hot.  Ivory  mud  be  burnt,  to  make  a black,  in  two 
crucibles,  luted,  covered  with  coals. 

'&VK'ii\yiG,\n  Enamel  Painting.  See  Enamelling. 

Burning  is  alfo  an  operation  in  Pharmacy.  Simples  are 
frequently  burnt  in  earthen-veffels,  either  to  reduce  them  to 
afhes,  as  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  fahs,  or  in  order  to 
dry  them,  that  they  may  be  more  commodioufly  pulverized^ 
as  is  praftifed  in  regard  of  hartdiorn,  &c. 

phofphorus.  See  Phosphorus. 

Burning  plant.  See  Euphorbia. 

BuRNiNG^^r/ff^,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Spring. 

Burning  %one,  in  Geography.  See  Torrid  %one. 

BURNISHED  gold  ox  filver,  denotes  thofe  metals  laid 
on  any  work  or  leaves,  and  afterwards  palled  over  with  a 
burnifher  to  heighten  their  ludure. 

BURNISHER.  See  Burnishing. 

BURNISHING,  the  operation  of  giving  an  uniform  and 
brilliant  furface  to  a variety  of  fubdances  by  friftion,  with  a 
polilhed  hard  indrument  ufually  called  a burnilher. 

The  modes  of  politu.e  in  ufe  among  artifans  may,  per- 
haps, be  all  reduced  to  four  :~the  afperities  of  a rough 
furface  may  be  removed  by  cutting  off  the  protuberances,  aa 
\x\  planing ‘,hy  abrading  them,  as  'm fling  znA  poli/hing  \ by 
obtiinding  them  with  the  hammer,  as  in and  by 
accomplilhing  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  manner  now  under 
our  confideration. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  two  latter  operations 
can  only  be  performed  on  fuch  fubdances  as  polfefs  a certain 
degree  of  malleability  or  dudfility  ; thofe  which  are  brittle, 
as  glafs  or  hardened  dee),  will  necelfarily  be  incapable  of  be- 
ing burniflied. 

To  fpcak  of  all  the  deferiptions  of  artifans  who  ufe  this 
procefs  would  be  to  enumerate  almod  the  whole  of  thofe 
who  work  on  metals.  The  indruments  with  which  it  is  per- 
formed are  alfo  as  various  as  the  furfaces  to  be  fubjedfed  to 
their  aftion  : we  fhall  therefore  only  fpeak  of  fuch  as  are 
ufed  for  plane  furfaces.  The  burnifiier  in  this  cafe  is  gene- 
rally a piece  of  very  hard  deel  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a fomewhat  convex 
edge,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  deel  which  is  commonly 
ufed  for  driking  fire,  all  the  angles  of  it  being  fmoothly 
rounded  off,  fo  that  the  longitudinal  fedfion  of  the  part  to 
beapplied  to  the  fubjedl  is  a femi  ellipfe  of  great  eccentricity, 
the  edge  of  which  is  nearly  femi-cylindrical.  It  is  applied 
in  different  ways  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
ufe  in  the  workdiop.  The  manufadiurers  of  ornaments  for 
doves,  who  ufe  a great  number  of  burniihed  plates  of  folt 
deel,  frequently  infert  it  into  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
wooden  pole,  which  is  fufpended  over  the  work-bench,  from 
one  end  of  a drong  wooden  fpring  fixed  horizontally  in  a 
frame  attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  prtlfing  downwards ; fo 
that  the  workman  has  only  to  pafs  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards horizontally  at  right  angles  to  its  own  plane,  over  the 
furface  of  the  plate,  its  preffure  being  produced,  or,  at  lead, 
affided  by  the  adlion  of  the  fpring.  Some  workers  in  metal 
apply  the  burnifher  by  attaching  it  to  the  underfide  of  a 
lever,  which  has  a handle  at  one  end,  and  is  hooked  at  the 
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Ollier  into  a fixed  ftaple  ; others  fix  it  obliquely  Into  one  end 
of  a ftaff,  the  other  end  of  which  is  curved  like  a fcythe, 
and  paffes  over  the  right  fhoulder  of  the  workman,  who  is  by 
this  means  enabled  to  exert  a confiderable  degree  of  preffure ; 
and  others  again  merely  infert  it  into  a handle,  or  a fhort 
bar  with  a handle  at  each  end,  and  apply  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  a common  rafp  or  file,  or  in  fom'e  inftances  as  if  fhad- 
ing  with  a black  lead-pencil.  In  wh’chever  of  thefe  modes 
the  burnifher  is  applied,  the  diredion  of  its  motion  fhould 
be  always  redilinear,  parallel  to  itfeif,  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  edge  of  the  inftrument. 

There  is  alfo  another  method  of  applying  the  burnifher, 
which  is  by  keeping  the  inllrument  itfclf  at  reft,  whiift  the 
furface,  fubjeded  to  its  adion,  is  turned  in  a lathe.  The 
procefs  is  thus  concluded  by  the  brazier,  ironmongei’s 
founder,  pewterer,  and  indeed  ail  the  artifans  who  employ 
that  engine. 

There  are  two  precautions  ncceflary  to  be  obferved  in  this 
operation : the  one  is  to  keep  the  femi-cylindrical  edge  of 
the  inftrument  as  highly  poliftied  as  poflible  by  frequently 
touching  it  on  a piece  of  buff  leather,  rubbed  with  finely 
prepared  crocus  martis,  and  the  other  to  keep  the  furface  to 
be  burniftied  conftantly  lubricated  during  the  fridion,  with 
fome  liquid  of  a fmooth  conuftence,  fuch  as  milk,  oil,  or  a 
folution  of  foap,  the  latter  of  which  feems  to  be  the  fitteft, 
and  moil  generally  approved  of  for  this  purpofe.  If  this  be 
negleded  the  furface  is  apt  to  ripple  up  before  the  inftru- 
ment, and  the  ridges  thus  produced  being  laminated,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  fridion,  into  very  thin  flakes  or  fcales, 
the  work  becomes  defaced  by  dark  coloured  fpots  and 
ftreaks,  which  are  frequently  iridefeent  like  thole  on  the 
wings  of  a butterfly,  and  the  procefs  confequently  fails. 

Bookbinders  burnifh  the  edges  cf  their  books  by  rubbing 
them  with  a dog’s  tooth.  Gold  and  filver  are  burnifhed 
with  a wolf’s  tooth,  a dog’s  tooth,  or  the  blood  (tone,  or  by 
tripoli,  a piece  of  white  w'ood,  emery,  and  the  like. 

Deer  are  faid  to  hurnijh  their  heads,  when  rubbing  off  a 
white  downy  fldn  from  their  horns  againft  a tree,  they  thrufl; 
them,  as  it  is  faid,  into  a reddifh  earth,  to  give  them  a new 
colour  and  luftre. 

BURNLEY,  in  Geography,  a market  town  of  Lanca- 
fliire,  in  England,  is  feated  on  a peninfula  of  land  between 
the  rivers  Calder  and  Brown,  which  unite  their  ftreams  a 
little  north  of  the  town.  Its  advantageous  fituation  on 
thefe  ftreams  has  occafioned  feveral  manufaftories  to  be 
eftablifhed  here.  Amongft  thefe  arc  fome  cotton  machines, 
fulling  mills,  corn  mills,  and  a mill  for  grinding  dyers’  wood. 
The  church  of  this  place,  a large  handfome  ftrufture,  is 
under  Whalley,  and  though  only  a curacy,  is  confidered  a 
very  valuable  living.  Some  lead  mines  have  been  difeo- 
vered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  various  Roman  coins 
have  been  found.  Burnley  is  a great  thoroughfare.  The  coun- 
try around  it  abounds  with  pit-coal,  and  great  quantities  of 
frte-ftone,  flag-ftone  and  flate,  are  obtained  from  quarries  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Here  are  a grammar  fchool,  and  two 
diflenting  meeting  houfes ; a market  on  Mondays,  and  five 
annual  fairs.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a very  fine  feat, 
lately  belonging  to  Charles  Townley,  efq.  who  had  amafled 
the  fined  and  molt  valuable  colleftion  of  ancient  fculpture 
in  this  country.  Burnley  is  211  miles  N.  of  London  ; and 
it  contains  687  houfes,  and  3305  inhabitants.  Whitaker’s 
Hiftory  of  Whalley,  &c.  4to. 

BURNOOSE,  an  article  of  drefs  among  the  Arab 
Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  in  Barbaty  ; correfpouding  to  our 
cloak,  and  worn  by  them  over  their  hykes.  This  forms  a 
confiderable  branch  of  their  woollen  manufaftory.  It  is 
wove  in  one  piece,  and  refcmbles  in  its  lhape  the  garment  of 
VoL.  V. 


the  little  god  Telefphorus,  being  ftralght  about  the  neck, 
with  a crape,  or  Hippocrates’  fleeve  (for  a cover  to  the 
head,)  and  wide  below  like  a cloak.  Some  of  them  are 
likewife  fringed  round  the  bottom,  like  Parthenafpa’s  and 
Trajan’s  garment  upon  the  baffo  relievos  of  Conftantine’s 
arch.  The  burnoofe,  without  the  cape,  feems  to  anfwer 
to  the  Roman  pallium ; and  with  it  to  the  bardocucullus,  re- 
ferred to  to  by  Martial,  1.  xiv.  178. 

“ Gallia  S^ntonico  veftit  te  lardocucullo.'’ 

BURNS,  Robert,  i t Biography , was  the  fon  of  a far- 
mer near  the  town  of  Ayr,  tne  caoital  of  Ayrfhire,  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born  on  the  29th  of  January,  1 759. 
The  family  had  ail  of  them  been  farmers  111  the  north  of 
Scotland,  but  the  misfortunes  of  the  poet’s  fither,  had  oc- 
cafioned him  to  accept  the  fituation  of  gardener  to  a gentle- 
man of  fmall  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood  Ayr,  in 
which  employment  he  continued  tor  the  firft  fix  or  feven 
years  of  the  poet’s  life.  The  father  was  a man  of  oblerva- 
tion  and  experience,  as  well  as  of  ftrift  integrity,  and 
wifhed  to  keep  his  children  more  under  I is  own  eye,  than 
was  confiftent  with  the  fervice  in  which,  he  was  engaged. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  ventured  on  a fmall  farnn.  on  his  maf- 
ter’s  eftate,  and  joined  vinth  fom=-  other.s  of  his  neighbours 
to  provide  a fchoolmaftcr  for  their  children.  Robert  Burns 
was  principally  diftinguifhed  at  theft  early  years,  by  a re- 
tentive memory,  a ftiibbornnefs  of  difpofition,  frequently 
attendant  on  genius,  and  an  enthufiartic  piety.  At  the  age 
of  ten  or  eleven,  he  was  not  only  well  grounded  in 
Englifli  grammar,  but  fomewhat  more  than  ufual  of  a cri- 
tical fcholar.  He  was  principally  indebted  to  a credulous 
and  ignorant  old  woman  in  the  family,  for  furnifhing  h in 
with  thofe  legendary  and  fupernatural  tales,  which  feed  a 
poetical  imagination  with  its  richeft  repaft.  The  firft  re- 
gular compofitions  in  w'hich  he  took  pleafure  were.  The 
Vifion  of  Mirza,  and  a hymn  of  Addifon,  which  came 
witnin  the  compafs  of  his  fchool  ftudies.  The  Life  of 
Hannibal,  and  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  William  Wallace  were  the 
firft  books  he  read  as  a volunteer,  and  th;y  gave  him  more 
pleafure  than  any  he  read  afterwards.  Nor  was  polemical 
divinity  without  its  attradfions,  but  he  foon  railed  the  cry 
of  herefy  againft  himftlf,  and  it  purfued  him  through  life. 
He  gained  at  this  time  a flight  knowledge  of  French,  and 
received  afterwards  fome  leflbns  in  pradlical  mathematics; 
but  his  ftudies  were  rendered  irregular  by  the  necefftty  of 
hard  labtur  owing  to  the  advanced  age  of  his  father,  and 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  farm.  Robert  was  the  eldeft  of  feven 
children,  and  a very  dexterous  ploughman.  But  h's  father’s 
mafter  died,  and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a faftor,  againft: 
whofe  infolence  and  rapacity  they  had  to  contend,  till  the 
fixteenth  year  of  the  poet,  who  now  began  firft  to  exercife 
his  funftions  as  fuch,  in  confequerice  of  his  firft  amorous 
attachment  to  his  of  fourteen.  Soon  afur- 

wards  his  father  removed  to  a larger  farm,  on  which  the 
family  fubfifted  comfortably  for  four  years ; when  they  be- 
came embarrafled  by  litigation  with  their  landlord,  and 
William  Burns  was  only  faved  ^rom  a prifon  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a mortal  difeafe.  Durintr  thefe  four  year.s,  his 
reading  was  confined  to  Salmon’s  and  Guthrie’s  Geographical 
Grammars,  the  Speftalor,  Pope’s  Works,  fome  of  Shak- 
fpeare’s  Plays,  Tull  and  Dickfon  on  Agriculture,  the  Pan- 
theon,  Locke’s  Effay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  Stack- 
houfe’s  Hiftory  of  the  Bible,  Jullicc’s  Britifh  Gardener’s 
DTedory,  Boyle’s  Leftures,  Allan  Ramfay’.s  Works, 
Taylor’s  Scripture  Dodftrine  of  Original  Sin,  A feleCl  Col- 
leftion  of  Englilh  Songs,  which  he  carried  with  him  when 
he  drove  his  cart,  and  Hervey's  Meditations.  Flc  was  very 
awkward  in  his  perfon  and  manner,  a difadvantage  which 
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he  foiight  to  remedy  by  attendJner  a country  dancing-mailer, 
in  oppofition  to  his  father’s  diredl  negative.  This  produced 
an  unfortunate  difagreement  between  tberri)  to  which  he 
attributed  ia  a great  meafure  the  fubfequent  diCipation  of 
his  habit.o. 

TThus  did  his  life  pafs  till  hi“  twenty-third  year;  bodiiy 
labour  was  his  employment,  and  a fuccefiion  of  love  adven- 
tures his  amufement.  The  bias  of  his  mind  was  Itrength- 
ened  by  the  addition  of  Triltram  Shandv  and  The  Man  of 
Feeling  to  his  library,  Ke  now  engaged  with  a flix-drelTcr 
in  a neighbouring  town  ; but  the  (hop  took  fire,  while  the 
partners  were  caroufing,  and  the  poet  was  h-ft  without  a lix- 
pence.  After  his  father’s  death,  he  joined  his  fecor.d  bro- 
ther in  a farm,  but  without  fuccefs.  During  this  period, 
he  formed  a connexion  with  a young  woman,  the  conle- 
quence  of  which  induced  him  to  give  her  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  private  marriage.  Her  parents,  however,  finding 
his  fituation  fo  defperate,  prevailed  with  her  to  relinquifh  it. 
He  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  threatened  with  a 
gaol,  when  he  engaged  to  go  to  Jamaica,  But  as  his  com- 
pofitions  had  become  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  re- 
folved  to  publifh  his  poems  before  he  quitted  his  native 
country.  The  firft  edition,  in  1786,  produced  him  nearly 
2oh  for  the  expences  of  his  voyage;  he  had  taken  the  laft 
farewel  of  his  friends,  when  a letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock, 
advifing  a fecond  edition,  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,  and 
opened  at  once  new  profpedls  to  his  poetical  ambition,  and 
new  temptations  to  thofe  fenfual  propenfities,  which  deprav- 
ed hisgenius,  and  Ihed  a pernicious  influence  over  his  fu- 
ture life. 

FLs  genius  and  talents  introduced  him  into  the  circles 
both  of  rank  and  literature  ; and  his  powers  of  converfation 
are  faid  to  have  increafed  the  applaufe  bellowed  on  his  writ- 
ings. Profeflbr  Dugald  Stewart  obferves,  in  a letter  to  Dr. 
Currie,  “ that  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  equally 
vigorous ; and  his  predileftion  for  poetry  was  rather  the  re- 
fult  of  his  ov;n  eiuhufiallic  and  impaflioned  temper,  than  of 
a genius  exclufively  adapted  to  that  fpecics  of  compofition. 
From  his  converfation  I Ihould  have  pronounced  him  fitted 
to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition  he  had  chofen.” 

He  had  gained  five  hundred  pounds  by  the  fale  of  his 
poems,  with  part  of  which  he  entered  on  the  farm  of  Ellif- 
land,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nith,  fix  miles  above  Dum- 
fries, in  the  year  1788.  He  had  previoufly  been  placed  on 
the  lift  of  caad'dates  for  the  office  of  excifeman ; and  un- 
fortunately for  his  health  and  moral’,  he  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  appointment.  Before  he  hired  the  farm,  he  had 
become  the  hulband  of  the  young  woman  mentioned  above, 
who  bad  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  father.  He  was 
now  become  a parent  in  his  turn  ; in  the  fuccefs  of  his  un- 
dertaking the  happinefs  of  his  family  was  involved,  and  he 
determined,  after  pondering  ferioufly  on  the  pall,  to  aban- 
don the  fociety  and  d'.ffipation  of  which  he  had  been  en- 
amoured, It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  found  it  fo 
much  eafier  to  form  than  to  execute  his  project  of  reforma- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year  1791,  he  found  it  neceflary  to 
refign  his  farm  into  his  landlord’s  hands,  and  remove  to  a fmall 
houfe  at  Dumfries.  Here  he  was  betrayed  into  an  appro- 
bation of  the  French  revolution,  more  ardent  than  was  con- 
fill  ent  with  the  opinions  of  his  fuperiors.  He  was  therefore 
fubjedted  to  the  animadverfion  of  the  board,  but  retained  his 
fituation  by  promifing  more  guarded  behaviour,  on  the  inter- 
vention of  a friend.  “ Among  the  inhabitants  of  Dum- 
fries,” fays  Dr  Currie,  “ there  were  never  wanting  perfoiis 
to  (hare  his  focial  pleafures  ; to  lead  or  accompany  him  to 
the  tavern  ; to  partake  in  the  wildeft  fallses  of  bis  wit,  to 
witnefs  the  ftrength  and  degradation  of  bis  genius.”  Thus 


befet  where  he  was  mofl:  vulnerable,  it  is  a fubjedl  of  greater 
forrow  than  furprife,  than  he  (hould  have  fallen  into  thofe 
irregularities,  which  terminated  his  fliort  career  in  July  1796, 
in  the  thircy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Yet,  lowered  as  was 
his  charadler,  and  pernicious  as  were  his  habits  to  his  corpo- 
real frame,  he  retained  his  vigour  of  mind  and  imagination 
to  the  lall,  and  never,  in  his  greateft  dillreffes,  loft  fight  of 
honour  in  his  pecuniary  tranfadlions,  or  bartered  his  inde- 
pendence lo  fupply  his  neceffities. 

With  refpeft  to  his  focial  charadler,  it  is  exadlly  fixed  by 
the  lively  remark  of  a Scotch  lady,  that  no  man’s  conver- 
fation ever  carried  her  fo  completely  off  her  feet  as  that 
of  Burns. 

The  charadler  of  his  poetical  compofitions  is  llrongly 
marked  with  the  impreffion  of  his  birth  and  ftation.  He 
took  no  pains  cither  to  elevate  his  imagery,  or  polifh  his 
dialedl.  He  adopted  the  fimplicity  of  nature  for  his  guidp, 
and  refreflied  himfelf  at  the  dream  of  native  fenfibilitv,  in  his 
weary  pilgrimage  through  an  obfeure  and  unhappy  life.  He 
is  alwiiys  interefting,  but  never  fplendid.  His  feenery  is 
drawn  on  the  fpot,  and  his  charadlers  and  incidents  bear  the 
ftamp  of  biographical  and  hiftorical  truth,  rather  than  of  poe- 
tical fidlion.  His  humour  is  rich,  his  pathos  is  natural,  and 
he  fometi.mes  rifes  to  the  fublime  : but  his  funeriority  is  moil 
decifively  eftablifhed  in  the  deferiptive.  His  poetical  charadler 
cannot  be  better  concluded  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Currie. 

" To  determine  the  comparative  merit  of  Burns  would  be 
no  eafy  tafic.  Many  perfons,  afterwards  diftinguilhed  in  lite- 
rature, have  been  born  in  as  humble  a fituation  of  life; 
but  it  would  be  d’fficult  to  find  any  other  who,  while 
earning  his  fubfiflence  by  daily  labour,  has  written  verfes 
which  have  attradled  and  retained  univerfal  attention,  and 
which  are  likely  to  give  the  author  a permanent  and  diftin- 
guilhed place  among  the  followers  of  the  mufes.  If  he  is 
deficient  in  grace,  he  is  diftinguilhed  for  eafe,  as  well  as 
energy;  and  thefe  are  indications  of  the  highei  order  of  ge- 
nius. The  father  of  epic  poetry  exhibits  one  of  his  heroes 
as  excelling  in  ftrength.  another  in  fwiftnefs;  to  form  his  per- 
fedl  warrior,  thefe  attributes  are  combined.  Every  fpecies 
of  intelledlual  fuperiority  admits  perhaps  of  a finsiiar  arrange- 
ment, One  writer  excels  in  force,  another  in  eafe ; he  is 
fuperior  to  both,  in  whom  both  thefe  qualities  are  united. 
The  force  of  Burns  lay  in  the  powers  of  his  underllanding, 
and  in  the  fenfibility  of  his  heart ; and  thefe  will  be  found 
to  infufe  the  living  principle  into  all  the  works  of  genius 
which  feem  deftined  to  immortality.  His  fenfibility  had  an 
uncommon  range.  He  was  alive  to  every  fpecies  of  emo- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  few  poets  that  can  be  mentioned, 
who  have  at  once  excelled  in  humour,  in  tendernefs,  and  in 
fublimity;  a praife  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  which  in 
modern  times  is  only  due  to  Ariofto,  to  Shakfpeare,  and 
perhaps  to  Voltaire.  To  compare  the  writings  of  the  Scottilh 
peafant  with  the  works  of  thefe  giants  in  literature,  might 
appear  prefumptuous ; yet  it  may  be  aflerted,  that  he  has 
difplayed  the  foot  of  Hercules.  How  near  he  might  have 
approached  them  by  proper  culture,  with  lengthened  years, 
and  under  happier  aufpices,  it  is  not  for  us  to  calculate.  But 
while  we  run  over  the  melancholy  ftory  of  his  life,  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  heave  a figh  at  the  afperity  of  his  fortune  ; 
and  as  we  furvey  the  records  of  his  mind,  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
that  out  of  fuch  materials  have  been  reared  the  faireft  and 
moll  honourable  monuments  of  genius.” 

In  his  correfpondence  there  are  much  good  fenfe,  and 
an  admirable  turn  of  expreffion.  The  late  Dr.  Robertfon 
thought  Burns’s  profe  equal  to  his  poetical  compofitions ; 
and  the  public  in  general  are  nearly  of  the  Fame  opinion. 
His  critical  powers  were  more  matured,  and  his  tafte  more 
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comft  than  can  at  all  be  accounted  for  by  hU  opportunities  j 
and  the  circumftance  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  happy  tempera- 
ment of  a mind,  which  could  by  fympathy  affimilate  itfelf  to 
that  flate  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  ufually  the  refult  of 
fcholaftic  inft:  uftion,  or  the  elegant  purfuits  of  polite  life.  On 
the  w!  ole,  the  charadter  of  Burns  is  equally  interefting,  as  a 
noble  fpecjmen  of  untutored  nature,  forcing  itfelf  to  a level 
with  the  higher  and  more  favoured  claffes  ot  its  fpecies ; and 
inftruftive  as  a warning,  that  the  advantages  of  theconflift, 
however  fuccefsful,  are  irretrievably  loft,  unlefs  difcretion  is 
called  in  to  fecure  and  perpetuate  the  trophies  won  by  ge- 
nius. Perfons  of  keen  fenfibility  are  expofed  to  peculiar 
dangers ; and  poets  are  perhaps  of  all  others  the  defcription 
of  men,  who  contribute  moft  to  the  refined  pleafures  of 
fociety,  and  are  leaft  fuccefsful  in  appropriating  to  themfelves 
their  own  individual  lhare  of  perfonal  happinefs  or  public 
efteem.  Their  occupations  are  calculated  to  increafe  the 
peculiarities,  rather  than  to  ftrengthen  the  governing  powers 
of  their  minds ; their  fenfibility  is  indulged  at  the  cxpencc  of 
their  peace,  and  the  pride  of  genius  is  foothed  by  contempt 
of  the  oi  dina,ry  rules,  which  reftrain  the  paffions  of  common 
men.  To  caufes  like  tbefe  muft  we  attribute,  and  on  fuch 
grounds  of  palliation  muft  we  excufe,  the  morbid  melan- 
choly, the  fceptical  propenlities,  and  the  intemperate  habits 
of  Burns.  When  thefe  are  forgotten,  or  only  remembered 
.through  the  favourable  medium  of  candid  biography,  his 
poems,  with  all  the  d’fadvantages  of  an  obfcure  dialed!,  will 
be  recited  by  his  ruftic  countrymen,  as  long  as  the  fim- 
piicity  of  their  feelings  remains  unfophifticated,  and  read 
with  admiration  by  the  critic,  as  long  as  the  laws  of 
poetry  and  criticifm  are  fuffered  to  accoicl  with  the  diftates 
of  nature, 

BURNT,  in  fpeaking  of  medicines,  imports  as  much  as 
imperftdlly  calcined.  See  Calcination. 

Burnt  bodies  are  generally  dry  and  aftringent.  The 
other  medical  qualities  belonging  to  bodies  are  frequently 
deftroyed,  at  leaft  impaired,  by  the  burning. 

BuRNT-C/qy,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  clay  as  has  undergone 
a procefs  of  calcination  by  means  of  fire.  In  this  procefs, 
it  IS  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Darwin  that  oxygen  is  combined  in 
large  proportions  either  with  the  clay  itfelf  or  the  metallic 
particles  which  it  may  contain,  and  on  this  account  probably 
becomes  ufeful  as  a manure.  This  bufinefs  may  be  accom- 
pliftied  by  means  of  clamps  or  kilns,  or  fimply  by  piling  up 
heaps  of  clay  loofely  together,  with  a little  dry  brufh-wood, 
or  other  fimilar  combuilible  materials  in  the  middle  of  them 
to  which  the  fire  may  be  applied.  In  this  way  much  ma- 
nure may  be  eafily  procured,  where  the  materials  abound. 
■Calcined  clay,  as  a manure,  is  probably  moft  proper  for 
clofe  compaft  foils,  as  it  opens  and  renders  them  more 
porous,  and  thereby  difpofes  fuch  lands  to  part  with  their 
vegetable  nouriftiment  more  readily. 

It  is  alfo  fuppofed,  by  the  author  we  have  juft  mentioned, 
that  calcined  clay,  as  it  exifts  in  foft  bricks,  has  a power  of 
decompofing '-marine  fait,  as  he  once  obferved  in  a cellar, 
where  beef  had  been  long  faked  on  one  fid?  of  a nine-inch 
wall,  the  wooden  faiting-tub  for  which  was  attached  to  it ; 
a great  efflorefcence  having  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
wall,  which  he  believed  to  be  foifil  alkali,  or  natron.  If 
this  idea  be  juft,  fays  he,  the  foft  bricks  from  old  buildings, 
or  clays  fo  far  purpofely  burnt,  may  in  this  manner  be 
ferviceable  to  vegetation,  by  feparating  the  foflil  alkali 
from  the  fea-falt,  wafhed  from  decompofing  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances,  which,  by  converting  carbon  into  an 
hepar  carbonis,  as  lime  is  fuppofed  to  do,  might  render  it 
foluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  being  abforbed  by  the 
lymphatic  veffcls  of  the  roots  of  plants,  And^  continues  he, 


if  clay,  calcined  to  a certain  degree,  and  thus  tinited  with 
oxygen,  pofTtffed  the  power  of  decompofing  marine  fait, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  when  it  is  more  (lowly  united 
with  oxygen  by  its  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  by  the  fpade 
or  plough,  that  it  may  pofTefs  the  fame  property,  and  that 
this  may  have  given  rife  to  the  very  contradidfory  reports 
concerning  the  ufe  of  fea-falt  in  agriculture,  as  it  may  pro- 
bably be  of  great  advantage  to  clayey  foils,  but  perhaps  not 
fo  to  other  foils.  See  Clay. 

BuRNT-_jra/??,  a vegetable  difeafe  frequently  met  with  in 
the  ears  of  grain,  but  which  is  probably  not  yet  well  uiider- 
ftood  ; the  charafteriftic  marks  of  which,  according  to  fome, 
are,  that  the  plants  which  produce  burnt  ears  are  ftrong  and 
vigorous ; that  the  infedled  ears  are  not  at  firft  diftinguiOi- 
able  from  thofe  that  are  healthy  j but,  when  they  are 
paft  their  bloom,  they  appear  of  a deep  green  colon r,  ap- 
proaching to  blue  ; they  afterwards  become  whitifti,  and  are 
then  eafily  known.  “ As  this  change  of  colour  is  efftdted 
by  the  fun,  when  a number  of  white  ears  have  been  fudder.ly 
perceived  in  looking  over  a wheat  field,  the  fun’s  heat  has 
been  often  thought  to  caufe  this  diftemper,  or  a fog  pre- 
ceding that  heal.  And  though  all  the  ears  produced  from 
one  grain  are  commonly  infedfed,  yet  found  ears  are  met 
with  on  plants  which  have  produced  others  which  were 
infedfed.  Some  ears  have  even  been  obferved,  part  of 
which  only  were  vitiated;  and,  finally,  feme  grains  inclofing 
partly  a white  flour,  the  remainder  black  dull.” 

It  has  been  farther  remarked,  that,  in  burnt  ears,  the 
chaff,  or  outward  coat,  is  commonly  found,  with  this  Angle 
difference,  that,  when  the  ears  are  nearly  ripe,  it  appears 
more  withered  and  dry  than  in  the  healthy  ears.  The  hufle 
W'hich  immediately  inclofed  the  grain  is  not  deftroyed,  but 
has  confiftence  enough  for  the  grain  to  preferve  nearly  its 
natural  form,  with  a whitifh  look ; and  the  burnt  grains 
are  fhorter,  rounder,  and  lighter,  than  fuch  as  are  iinin- 
fedled;  they  are  fometimes  larger  and  fometimes  imalier. 
The  furrow  which  runs  the  length  of  a grain  ot  wheat  is 
fometimes  totally  eflaced,  at  others  vifible;  the  piftils  at 
the  extremity  of  the  grains  are  dried  up,  but  the  bud  of  a 
burnt  grain  is  not  vifible.  Till  the  blooming  fcafon,  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  difeafed  grains  and  thofe 
which  are  healthy  ; they  are  only  a little  more  fwellcd  : but* 
in  the  blooming  feafon,  the  infedled  ears  affume  a biuifli 
colour ; the  chaff  is  more  or  lefs  fpeckled  with  fmall  white 
fpots : the  grains  are  of  a deeper  green,  and  larger  than 
in  the  natural  ftate,  and,  as  long  as  they  preferve  that 
colour,  they  adhere  ft-ongly  to  the  chaff.  The  diftemper, 
it  is  faid,  has  often  attacked  very  young  ears,  while  yet 
inclofed  in  the  fheath.  The  ftamina  on  the  Tides  of  the 
grain  are  then  dried  up  and  fickly ; the  embryo  in  part 
takes  the  deep  green  colour  above-mentioned  ; the  infeded 
ears  have  not  the  confiftence  of  thole  that  are  healthy.  In 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  diftemper  advances,  the  chaff 
becomes  dry  and  whitifii.  The  grains  have  fome  degree  of 
firmnefs.  On  opening  them,  which  may  eafily  be  done 
with  the  nail,  there  appears  an  unduous,  dark-brown, 
ftinking  fubftance.  The  dull  of  burnt  grain  has  alfo  fome 
cohefion  or  tenacity.  By  others  it  is,  however,  fuppofed  to 
originate  from  infeds ; in  which  view  we  have  the  following 
remedies  propofed  on  the  authority  of  experiment  in  the 
feventh  volume  of  the  Bath  papers.  The  trials  were  made 
in  the  middle  of  a twenty-acre  clofe,  the  refidue  of  which 
was  fown  with  the  fame  kind  of  wlieat,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  mode  as  Nos.  I.  and  II.  and  was  equally  as  clean, 
and  the  crops  have  been  fo  ever  fince.  The  writer’s  msde 
of  medicating  his  wheat  was  as  in  No.  II. 

“ No.  I.  Sowed  five  drills  with  Mr.  Cooke’s  machine, 
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with  wheat  treated  agreeable  to  Mr.  Middleton’s  re* 
ceipt. 

“ No.  II.  Sowed  five  drills  with  wheat  wetted  with  old 
urine,  three  quarts  to  a bufhel,  and  turned  about  with  a 
Ihovel  till  all  the  urine  was  imbibed,  then  plenty  of  quick- 
lime lifted  over  it,  and  turned  over  and  over  with  a (hovel, 
and  left  in  a heap  till  the  next  morning. 

“ No.  III.  Sowed  five  drills  with  wheat  deeped  two 
hours  in  a drong  lye,  made  of  wood-alhes  and  lime,  and 
laid  on  the  barn  floor  to  dry. 

“ No.  IV.  Sowed  v;ith  five  drills  of  the  fame  kind  of 
wheat.” 

The  refult  was  as  follows : 

“ Nos.  II.  and  II.  Scarce  a burnt  ear  to  be  found  in 
them. 

“ No.  III.  About  a twentieth  part  burnt. 

“ No.  IV.  Near  a fourth  burnt. 

“ No.  V.  Picked  ten  good  corns  out  of  an  ear,  the  re- 
mainder were  burnt ; planted  them  in  the  garden  ; fix  only 
vegetated,  which  produced  feventy-two  ears,  one  root  of 
which  only  was  burnt ; confequently  the  opinion  that  the 
good  corns  in  a burnt  ear  produce  burnts  again  is  fallacious, 
otherwife  the  whole  mud  have  been  burnt.” 

The  above  experiments  feem  to  prove,  fays  the  writer, 
that  “ wetting  wheat  with  old  urine,  and  drying  it  with 
lime,  is  a preventative  3”  and  he  conceives  that  an  infeft, 
by  depofiting  its  egg,  eggs,  or  feed,  on  the  corn,  when 
growing,  is  the  caufe  of  lurnts.  Suppofing  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  “ the  wetting  the  corn  with  brine,  urine,  or  drong 
lye,  would  of  courfe  dedroy  fome  of  the  eggs  or  feed,  or 
even  an  animalcule,  and  the  lime,  by  its  corrofive  quality, 
annihilate  the  remainder  j”  but  “ Ihould  any  of  the  eggs, 
&c.  remain  on  the  corn  animable,  there  may  be  here  and 
there  a burnt  in  the  crop.”  But,  “ if  on  the  other  hand 
the  infeft  Ihould  depofit  its  egg,  eggs,  or  feed,  in  the  earth, 
it  is  poflible  the  brine,  urine,  and  lime,  wherewith  the  corn 
is  as  it  were  coated  when  fowed,  may  be  unpleafing  to  the 
delicate  tafte  of  the  little  animal,  and  prevent  its  wounding 
the  tubes  of  the  plant.”  Farther  and  more  accurate  expe- 
riments are,  however,  dill  wanting  to  fully  elucidate  and 
afcertain  the  nature  and  bed  modes  of  preventing  this  vege- 
table malady.  See  Smut. 

Burnt  IJland,  in  Geography.,  an  ifland  in  Chridmas  Sound, 
at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  South  America. — Alfo,  an 
ifland  near  the  fouthern  coad  of  Newfoundland ; 15  miles 
E.  S.  E.  from  Cape  Ray.  N.  lat.  47°  50'.  W.  long.  ^8° 
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Burnt  ijlands,  a cluderof  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
fituate  on  the  coad  of  Malabar,  W.  N.  W.  from  Goa.  N. 
lat.  15°  15'.  E.  long.  73°  30'. 

Burnt  planet.  A planet  is  faid  to  be  burnt,  comhujlus, 
when  it  is  in  conjunflion,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the  fun.  Thus 
Saturn  is  faid  to  be  burnt  when  not  above  five  degrees 
didant  from  the  fun  ; Jupiter  when  fix,  &c.  Planets  in  this 
fituation  are  fuppofed  by  adrologers  to  be  much  weakened 
or  enfeebled  in  their  influences. 


Burnt  way,  combujla  via,  amongd  AJlrologers,  that  part 
of  the  zodiac  from  the  beginning  of  Libra  to  the  middle  of 
Scorpio  ; or,  according  to  others,  from  the  middle  of  Libra 
to  the  end  of  Scorpio,  comprehending  43  degrees';  a fpace 
fuppofed  very  unfortunate,  and  in  which  the  planets  are 
much  enfeebled  in  their  virtues,  efpecially  the  moon.  Vital. 
Lex.  Math.  p.  1 18. 

BuRNT-wine.  See  Wine. 

Burnt-coat  ijland,  in  Geography.  See  Penobscot 

EURNTISLAND,  or  Brunt-island,  is  a parifli, 
and  oroyal  burgh,  and  fea-port  town  in  Fifeflaire,  Scot- 
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land.  Mr.  Pennant  defcribes  it  as  “ the  bed  harbour  on 
the  coad,  formed  by  a rocky  ifle,  eked  out  with  piers.”  This 
harbour,  though  capacious,  and  of  great  depth,  at  high  tides, 
is  dry  at  low  water.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  upon  a peninfula  which  is  fcreened  on 
the  north,  by  an  amphitheatrical  range  of  hills.  It  is  nearly 
oppofite  to  Leith,  from  which  it  is  dillant  fix  miles,  and 
about  nine  miles  N.  W.  from  Edinburgh.  From  the  remains 
of  fortified  walls,  and  entrenchments,  it  appears  that  this 
place  has  been  garrifoned,  and  was  probably  fird  fortified 
by  the  French,  when  allied  to  the  queen  regent  during 
the  troubles  of  1560.  Cromwell  befieged  it  during  his  ufurpa- 
tion,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  capitulate,  though  not 
without  certain  conditions  which  ultimately  proved  advan- 
tageous to  the  town ; for,  among  other  dipulations  he  agreed 
to  repair  the  dreets  and  harbour,  and  build  the  quay.  In 
17151  the  town  was  furprifed  and  taken  by  the  rebels,  who 
boldly  oppofed  all  refidance,  and  pafled  part  of  their  troops 
from  this  place  over  to  the  oppofite  Ihore.  Before  the 
union,  the  trade  of  Bruntifland  was  very  confiderable,  and 
confided  principally  in  the  exportation  of  corn  and  malt 
to  England,  but  this  trade  has  declined  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  not  till  very  lately  that  the  town  has  felt  the  benefit  of 
its  revival.  At  prefent  here  are  a fugar-houfe,  a vitriol  work, 
and  a didillery,  befides  (hip  building,  which  is  carried  on  to 
fome  extent.  The  town  is  governed  by  21  perfons  who  are 
denominated,  and  divided  into  14  guild  counfellors,  3 of 
whom  are  bailiff's,  and  7 trade  counfellors. 

The  parilh  and  environs  of  Burntifland  are  diverfified  with 
mountain  and  plain.  To  the  weftward  of  the  town  the 
Ihore  is  rocky,  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  fandy.  The  rocks 
conftiiute  a good  defence  to  the  harbour,  and  at  the  fame 
time  furnilh  fufficient  fea-weed  to  make  12  or  15  tons  of 
kelp  annually.  Within  thefe  are  fome  produftive  oyfter- 
beds,  and  other  (hell  fifli  frequent  the  recefles.  “ The  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  exhibit  many  appearances 
of  volcanic  fire  ; one  is  extremely  like  an  extinguilhed 
volcano,  the  crater  being  converted  into  a lake  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  fimilar  to  thofe  obferved  by  the  abbe  Spallan- 
zani.” (See  his  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies'),  On  the  north 
fide  of  this  hill  are  feveral  bafaltic  columns,  and  near  the 
fummit  are  the  remains  of  an  encampment,  called  Agricoldds 
Camp.  The  population  of  this  parifli  in  1801  was  1530. 
W.  long.  3°  5^  N.  lat.  56°  8'.  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scot- 
land. Gazetteer  of  Scotland. 

BURNTWOOD.  See  Brentwood. 

Burntwood  river,  a river  of  North  America,  which 
flows  from  Burntwood  lake  through  Split  lake  into  port 
Nelfon  river,  and  there  difeharges  itfelf  into  Hudfon  bay. 
The  lake  is  in  N,  lat.  55°  3'.  W.  long.  98°  40'. 

BURONZO,  a town  of  (Italy,  in  the  country  of  Ver- 
celli  ; 12  miles  N.  W.  of  Vercelli. 

BUROW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Anhalt  Zerbll ; 2 miles  W.  of 
Cofwick. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a horn  next  the  deer’s 
head. 

Burr  denotes  a hollow  triangular  chiflel,  ufed  to  clear 
the  corners  of  mortiffes. 

Burr,  in  Botany,  See  Bud. 

Burrj  in  Geography,  a fmall  rocky  ifland,  with  fome 
fmalier  rocks  often  covered  by  the  water  in  its  neighbour- 
hood on  the  eaftern  coafl  of  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland, 
a little  to  the  north  of  which  is  tolerable  anchorage.  It  is 
nine  Irilh  miles  fouth  of  Donaghadee,  and  as  many  north  of 
the  entrance  into  Strangford  lough.  N.  lat.  54°  28'.  W. 
long.  5°  19', 
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Burr,  in  Heraldry,  means  a broad  ring  of  iron  behind 
the  place  made  for  the  hand  on  the  tilting  fpear,  which 
burr  is  brought  to  the  reft  when  the  tilter  charges  his  fpear 
to  fecure  it. 

V>\jKK~pump,  See  Bildge  and  Pump. 

'Rvkk  reed,  in  Bstany.  See  Sparganium. 

VtVKK-Jlones.  See  M.ihL~Jlones. 

BURRA,  in  Geography,  a large  and  fertile  mountain  of 
Arabia,  near  Homran. 

Burra,  one  of  the  Shetland  iflands  of  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  main  land.,  N.  lat.  54°  28'.  E. 
long  1°  32'. 

BURRAMPQOTER,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  people 
of  Afam,  Burrampoot,  a large  river  of  Afia,  and  thenobleft 
tributary  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  derives  its  name  from  a 
Sanfcrit  word,  Brahma-pooter,  which  fignifies  the  “ Son  of 
Brahma,”  and  became  known  to  us,  as  a capital  river, 
in  confequence  of  the  furvey  made  of  it  by  Major  Rennell, 
in  1765.  He  found  it  to  be  rather  larger  than  the  Ganges, 
and  that  its  courfe  previous  to  its  entering  Bengal  was  from 
the  eaft,  although  all  former  accounts  reprefented  it  as 
proceeding  from  the  north.  This  noble  river  has  its  fource 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  mountains  that  give  rife  to 
the  Ganges,  and  firft  takes  its  courfe  eaftward,  or  direft- 
ly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Ganges,  through  the  country 
of  Thibet,  where  it  is  named  “ Sanpoo”  or  “ Zanciu,” 
which  bears  the  fame  interpretation  as  the  “ Gonga”  of 
Hindooftan,  namely,  “ the  river.”  After  winding  with  a 
rapid  current  through  Thibet,  it  walhes  the  border  of  the 
territory  of  Laffa,  and  then  deviating  from  an  eaft  to  a 
fouth-eaft  courfe,  it  approaches  within  220  miles  of  Yunan, 
the  wefternmoft  province  of  China.  Hence  it  turns  fuddenly 
to  the  weft  through  Afam,  where  it  probably  changes  its 
came,  being  there  called  Burrampoot,  and  enters  Bengal  on 
the  north-eaft.  After  its  entry  into  Bengal,  it  makes  a 
circuit  round  the  weftern  point  of  the  Garrow  mountains  ; 
and  then,  altering  its  courfe  to  fouth,  it  meets  the  Ganges 
about  40  miles  from  the  fea.  After  the  river  Megna  has 
fallen  into  the  Burrampooter,  it  communicates  its  name, 
though  a much  fmaller  river,  to  the  other,  during  the  reft  of 
its  courfe.  A fingular  circumftance,  lately  difcovered, 
attends  the  courfes  of  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  with 
refpeft  to  each  other.  IfTuing  from  oppofite  fides  of  the 
fame  ridge  of  mountains,  they  direft  their  refpedlive  courfes 
towards  oppofite  quarters,  till  they  are  more  than  1200 
miles  afunder ; and  afterwards  meet  in  one  point  near  the  fea, 
after  each  has  performed  a winding  courfe  of  more  than  2000 
miles.  The  Burrampooter,  during  a courfe  of  400  miles 
through  Bengal,  bears  fo  intimate  a refemblance  to  the 
Ganges,  except  in  one  particular,  that  the  fame  defeription 
may  ferve  for  both.  The  exception  is,  that  during  the  laft 
60  miles,  before  its  jundtion  with  the  Ganges,  it  forms  a 
ftream,  which  is  regularly  from  4 to  5 miles  w'ide  ; and 
which,  the  freftmefs  of  its  water  excepted,  might  pafsfor  an 
arm  of  the  fea.  In  attempting  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  this  magnificent  objeft,  major  Rennell 
adopts  the  poetical  language  of  Thompfon,  in  his  “ Seafonsj” 

“ Scarce  the  mufe 

Dares  ftretch  her  wing  o’er  this  enormous  mafs 
Of  rulhing  water  ; to  whofe  dread  expanfe. 

Continuous  depth,  and  wondhous  length  of  courfe, 

Our  floods  are  rills .” 

The  major,  in  accounting  for  the  fingular  breadth  of  the 
Megna,  is  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Ganges  once  joined  it 
where  Ae  Iffamuty  now  does  near  Fringy-bazar,  and  that 
tneir  joint  waters  fcoopedout  its  prefent  bed.  The  prefent 
junftion  of  thefe  two  mighty  rivers  below  Luckipour,  pro- 
duces a body  of  running  frefh  water,  hardly  to  be  equalled 
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in  the  old  hemlfphere  ; and,  perhaps,  not  exceeded  in  the 
new.  It  now  forms  a gulf  interfperfed  with  iflands,  fome 
of  which  rival,  in  fize  and  fertility,  our  Ifle  of  AVight. 
The  water  at  ordinary  times  is  hardly  brackifh  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  thefe  iflands;  and,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  fea 
(or  at  leaft  the  furface  of  it)  is  perfedtly  frefh  to  the  diflance 
of  many  leagues  from  the  fhore.  For  an  account  of  the  bore 
in  the  Megna,  fee  Bore.  Rennell’s  Memoir. 

BURRAS-/>r/e,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  goldfmiths,  con- 
fiding of  a copper  box  with  a (pout,  having  teeth  like  a faw  ; 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  furgeons  for  the  application  of  cer- 
tain folid  medicines  by  infperfion. 

BURREL^’,  in  Entomology  See  Wringle  tail. 

BURREN,  in  Geography,  a barony  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
and  Cromwell’s  forces  which  were  fent  to  harrafs  the  inhabi- 
tants for  refufing  to  pay  contributions,  complained  that 
it  had  neither  wood,  water,  nor  earth,  fufficient  to  hang, 
drown,  or  bury  a man.  Such,  however,  is  the  luxuriance 
of  the  pafturage,  interfperfed  among  the  rocks,  that  thefe 
feemingly  barren  hills  fupport  a great  number  of  cattle,  and 
very  large  flocks  of  fheep. 

BURRISAKANE,  a port  town  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  79  Irifh  miles  S.  W.  from  Dublin. 

BURRISHOOLE,  a village  and  parifh  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  Ireland,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  a fmall  river  of 
the  fame  name,  which  falls  into  Newport  or  Clew  bay, 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Newport.  It  was 
once  of  fufficient  importance  to  give  name  to  the  barony  it 
is  in  ; and  even  to  the  bay  alfo.  There  ftill  remains  fome 
part  of  a monaftery  founded  here  by  one  of  the  family  of 
Bourke  or  Burgho  of  the  branch  called  M'William  Ough- 
ter.  The  barony  is  very  mountainous,  and  entirely  deflitutc 
of  wood,  but  the  foil  in  the  vallies,  which  is  moftly  moory 
loam,  is  pretty  good  for  tillage,  in  which  it  is  almoft  exclu- 
fively  employed.  The  barony  includes  the  large  ifland  of 
Achill,  and  a great  number  of  other  iflands. 

BURROCK,  a fmall  wear  or  dam,  where  wheels  are  laid 
in  a river,  for  the  taking  of  fi(b. 

BURROS  IN-OSSORY,  a poft  town,  of  the  Queen’s 
county,  Ireland,  near  the  confines  of  Tipperary  ; 53  Irilh 
miles  S.W.  of  Dublin. 

BURROSILEAGH,  a poft  town  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  Ireland;  77  Irifh  miles  S.AV.  from  Dublin. 

BURROUGH.  Hee  Borough, 

Burrough,  Edward,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  earlieft 
preachers  among  the  Quakers,  was  born  of  parents  belong- 
ing to  the  eftablifhed  church,  at  or  near  Kendal,  in  Welt- 
morland,  about  the  year  1634.  In  early  life,  he  was  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  his  piety  and  virtue,  as  well  as  by  the  manli- 
nefs  of  his  refolution,  and  the  courteoufnefs  of  his  temper. 
Anxious  for  the  purity  of  religious  worfliip,  he  adopted,  in 
his  twelfth  year,  that  of  the  prefliyterians,  becaufe  be  con- 
ceived it  to  be  moft  conformable  to  the  feriptures.  At  the 
age  of  17,  he  attended  the  preaching  of  George  Fox  ; and 
though  at  firft  he  confided  in  his  own  ability  to  refute  the 
doftrines  which  were  taught  by  this  zealous  propagator  of 
the  tenets  and  praftices  of  the  Quakers,  he  was  profelyted 
by  conferences  with  him,  and  became  an  ardent  partifan  of 
this  feft.  This  fecond  change  of  his  religious  opinions  in- 
cenfed  his  p-srents  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  turned  him 
out  of  doors  ; and  to  this  hard fliip  he  fubmitted  withojt  re- 
pining. At  the  age  of  20,  he  accompanied  his  intimate 
friend,  Francis  Howgill,  to  London,  where  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  that  offered  itfelf,  of  addrefling  affemblies 
of  people  ; and  fuch  were  his  nat,.ral  eloquence  and  the  fer 
vour  of  bis  zeal,  that  he  fucceeded  in  gaining  profelytcs. 
His  fuccefs,  however,  excited  the  interference  of  the  magiL  - 

trates. 
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trates,  and,  in  the  year  1654,  he  was  committed  to  prifon. 
But  he  was  foon  releafed,  and  vifited  Ireland,  where  he  re- 
mained wore  than  fix  months ; and  during  his  refidence  in 
that  country  he  publiflied  a book,  entitled  “ The  Trumpet 
of  the  Lord  founded  out  of  Zion,  which  founds  forth  the 
controverly  of  the  Lord  of  Hofts in  which  he  expofes 
the  vices  of  various  ranks  of  fociety,  and  particularly  accufes 
Cromwell  for  fuffcring  oppreflion  to  be  praftifed  in  his 
name.  This  work  was  followed  in  ^7  feveral  private 
letters  addreffed  to  the  proteftor,  containing  admonitions 
againft:  pride,  and  remonftrances  againft  the  perfecutions  of 
his  brethren.  Cromwell,  it  is  faid,  difclaimed  in  reply  any 
difpofition  to  perfecute.  On  the  acceffion  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  he  renewed  his  remonftrances  to  him  and  his 
■council,  and  in  terms  fufficiently  explicit,  predifted  the  in- 
ftability  of  the  new  government.  In  1659  he  made  a vifit 
to  Dunkirk,  for  the  purpofe  of  difputing  in  the  convents 
and  monafteries,  and  of  attempting  to  convert  their  inhabi- 
tants. This  attempt  was  perilous,  and  ferved  only  to  excite 
horror  and  averfion.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  his  zeal 
was  kindled  by  the  news  of  the  bloody  perfecutions  of  the 
Quakers  by  the  Prefbyterians  of  New  England  : and  imme- 
diately after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  obtained  ac- 
cefs  to  him,  and  fo  far  fucceeded  in  reprefenting  the  dif- 
trefted  ftate  of  his  brethren  in  America,  as  to  procure  a 
mandamus,  and  the  appointment  of  Nicholas  Shattock,  a 
Quaker,  baniftied  from  New  England  on  pain  of  death,  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  colony.  Notwithftanding  the  laudable 
interference  of  Charles  on  this  occafion,  a perfecution-againft 
the  Friends  commenced  in  1662,  in  his  own  metropolis, 
which  he  adopted  no  means  of  preventing.  Burrough  was 
at  this  time,  at  Briftol;  but  as  foon  as  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence, he  determined  to  confront  the  ftorm  in  London, 
though  in  parting  with  his  friends  he  had  intimated  an  ap- 
prehenfion,  that  his  own  life  would  be  the  facrifice.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  preached  at  a meeting-houfe  of  the  fo- 
ciety, and  was  committed  to  Newgate  ; and  refufing  to  pay 
the  fine  impofed  upon  him  at  the  enfuing  feffions,  he  was 
remanded  to  prifon,  where,  with  150  other  perfons  con- 
fined on  the  fame  account,  he  remained  about  eight  months. 
At  len^^th,  he  fell  a facrifice  to  the  fever  that  earned  off 
many  of  his  companions,  and  expired  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary 1662-3,  in  his  28th  year.  During  his  illnefs,  his  mind 
retained  its  ufual  vigour,  and  he  derived  confolation  from 
the  conviiftion,  that  he  had  paffedhis  life  in  performing  the 
will  of  his  maker.  Againft  his  enemies  he  retained  no  ani- 
mofity,  but  prayed  by  name  for  Richard  Brown,  the  aider- 
man,  who  had  committed  him.  His  charafter,  notwith- 
ftanding the  enthufiafm  of  the  new  feft  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, appears  to  have  been  truly  eftimable ; and  his 
efforts  for  reft  raining  the  fpirit  of  perfecution,  redound 
much  to  his  honour.  His  works  were  numerous ; and  they 
■were  collefl.ed  in  1672  in  one  volume,  fmall  folio.  Gen. 
Eiog. 

BuRRouGH-r/«ci,  in  Zoology,  a common  Englifh  name  for 
■the  TADORNA. 

Burroughs’s  Machine,  in  Mechanics^  a machine  for 
grinding  and  poliftiing  glaffes,  invented  by  Mr.  Burroughs 
of  Southwark,  tor  which  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  him  a 
-premium  of  70I. 

This  machine  confifts  of  a cog-wheel  A,  Pl.II.Optics,fig.  4. 
•12  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  72  cogs;  which  turn  a trundle- 
Jiead  B,  one  foot  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  furnilhed  with 
eight  rounds;  and  alfo  an  horizontal  fpur-wheel  C.of  12 
eogs,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  trundle- 
head  B turns  a fpur-wheel  D.  of  ten  cogs,  and  two  feet  eight 
iashes  in  diameter.  This  fpur-wheel  has.two  eranks,  a,  b, 
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in  its  ftiaft  ; one  of  which  a gives  motion  to  a wooden  frame, 
c,  about  34  inches  long  and  19  broad.  On  the  under  fide 
of  this  frame  arefaftened  by  ferews  twelve  pieces  of  poliftied 
metal,  each  five  inches  and  a half  long,  and  three  broad, 
covered  with  leather  ; and  underneath  thefe  poliflters,  a glafs 
plate  cemented  in  another  frame  is  placed  on  the  bench  r/, 
and  poliftied  with  tripoli  by  the  motion  given  to  the  upper 
frame  by  the  crank  a.  The  nuts  of  the  ferews  which  fallen 
the  polifhers  to  the  upper  frame  are  not  ferewed  clofe  to  the 
wood,  in  order  to  give  the  frame  room  to  play;  by  which 
contrivance  the  perpendicular  rife  of  the  crank  is  avoided, 
and  the  motion  of  the  polifhers  always  parallel  and  equal. 
The  under  frame  may  be  moved  by  the  hand  in  any  di- 
reftion  without  Hopping  the  machine  : by  which  means  the 
plate,  when  larger  than  the  poliftiing  frame  can  cover  in  its 
motion,  will  be  equally  poliftied  in  every  part. 

The  other  crank,  b,  gives  motion  to  two  ether  poliftiers 
marked  n,  0,  which  have  an  alternate  motion  by  the  bend- 
ing of  the  crank  ; they  move  upon  the  fame  plate,  and 
have  an  equal  number  of  poliftiers  as  that  already  deferibed. 

The  fame  crank  alfo  gives  motion  to  a contrivance  repre- 
fented  at  e for  poliftiing  fpeilacle-glaffes.  It  confifts  of  two 
fegments  of  the  fame  fphere  ; one  concave  and  the  other  con- 
vex. On  the  latter  the  glaffes  are  cemented;  and  poliftied 
by  the  former,  which  is  moved  by  the  crank  b The  con- 
vex  fegment  may  be  moved  round  by  the  hand  without 
flopping  the  machine,  fo  that  ail  the  glaffes  on  its  fuperficies 
will  be  equally  poliftied. 

The  other  fpur-wheel  C,  by  means  of  a crank  in  its  ftiaft, 
gives  motion  to  another  frame  g,  employed  in  grinding  the 
glafs  plates.  The  rod  h,  extended  from  the  crank  f to  the 
frame  is  faftened  to  the  latter  by  means  of  a pivot,  in 
order  to  admit  of  a rotatory  motion,  as  well  as  that  given 
it  by  the  crank  m a longitudinal  diretflion.  This  rotatory 
motion  is  effetled  by  means  of  a rod  of  iron  i,  called  a trig- 
ger, fharp  at  the  extremity  next  the  frame,  where  it  touches 
the  teeth  of  an  horizontal  fpur-wheel,  or  circular  piece  of 
wood,  fixed  on  the  grinding  plate,  while  the  other  end  is 
extended  three  feet  two  inches  to  the  centre  of  motion. 

But  this  contrivance,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  machine  prin- 
cipally confifts,  will  be  much  better  conct  ived  from  a fmall  de- 
lineation of  it  by  itfelQ^.  5,  where  F is  the  crank  marked  f 
in  Jig.  4.  and  turned  by  the  fpur-wheel  C in  the  fame  figure. 
G.  is  the  trigger,  three  feet  two  inches  long.  I,  a roll  fixed 
on  the  trigger  for  the  rod  to  Hide  on.  H.  the  horizontal 
fpur-wheel,  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on  the  grinding 
plate;  the  teeth  of  which  are  touched  by  the  trigger;  but 
with  a very  unequal  force,  as  it  will  wholly  depend  upon  the 
grinding-plate’s  being  farther  from,  or  nearer  to  theuentre 
of  motion  of  the  trigger.  By  this  fimple  contrivance,  the 
grinding-plate  has  a very  compound  motion,  never  moving 
exactly  in  the  fame  track,  and  therefore  muft  grind  the 
plates  equally  in  every  part.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  others  for  producing  the  fame  effedi : but  without 
fuccefs ; the  grinding-plate  always  follows  the  fame  track, 
and  confequently  the  plates  are  ground  equally. 

BURROW,  or  Barrow.  See  Barrow. 

Burrow,  sir  James,  in  Biography,  mafter  of  the 
crown-office,  was  a fellow  both  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Weft  in  1772,  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  prefident  at  the  Royal  Society  till  the  an- 
niverfary  eledlion,  when  he  furrendered  it  to  Sir  John 
Pringle  ; and  in  1773,  on  occafion  of  an  addrefs  prefented 
by  the  fociety  to  his  majefty,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  publiftied  two  volumes  of  reports  in  1766, 
two  others  in  1771  and  1776,  and  a volume  of  decifions  of 
•the  court  ©f  king’s  bench,  upon  fettleraent  cafes,  from 
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17^2  to  l //2»  to  which  was  fiibjoined  an  “ EfTay  of  Ptinc= 
tuation,”  in  three  parts  4^0.,  1768,  1772,  1776.  This 
effay  w'as  aifo  printed  feparately  in  4to,  1773.  He  alfo 
piibh{lied,  without  his  name,  a few  anecdotes  and  obferva- 
tions  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  - ferving  to 
reflify  feveral  eimrs  concerning  him;  publifhed  by  Nicol. 
Comm.  Papadopoli,  in  his  “ Hi'lloria  Gymnafii  Patavini," 
1763.  4to.  He  died  Nov.  5,  1782. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a warren,  ferving  as  a covert 
for  rabbits,  Sic. 

A coney’s  coming  out  of  her  burrow  is  called  bolting. 
To  catch  coneys,  they  fometimes  lay  pniTe-nets  over  the  bur- 
rows, then  put  in  a terrier  clofe  muzzled,  which  making  the 
creature  bolt,  fhe  is  caught  in  the  net. 

BURRVILLE,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  America, 
in  Anderfon  county,  Tenelfee,  570  miles  from  Walhington. 

BURRUN-5MnZ-er,  in  Hijlory,  the  denomination  of  a fifth 
or  adventitious  clafs  of  Hindoos,  dillinA  from,  and  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  four  regular  cads  or  claffes  into  which  they 
are  diflribnted,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  offspring  of  an 
unlawful  union  between  perfons  of  different  catls.  Thefe 
are  mo'tly  dealers  in  petty  articles  of  retail  trade.  This 
adventitious  call  is  not  mentioned  by  European  authors; 
and  they  feem  to  confider  the  members  of  this  call  as  be- 
longing to  the  SooDER.  Preface  to  the  code  of  Gentoo 
laws,  D.  46  and  99.  See  Cast. 

BURS,  m Navigation,  are  boats  fo  called  in  Bengal, 
which  are  ufed  for  inland  navigation  on  the  Ganges,  and 
are  very  lightly  built  of  thin  deals,  without  either  keel  or 
fide-timbers.  The  edges  of  the  planks  arc  fattened  toge- 
ther with  llaples,  and  the  feams  are  flopped  up  with  mofs, 
and  payed  w^th  greafe.  Their  largetl  breadth  is  about  one 
third  of  their  whole  length  from  the  ftern,  where  they  rim 
up  with  a bend:  they  are  very  fiiarp  forwards,  and  are  not 
very  high  above  the  water.  Although  they  are  of  different 
flzes,  they  are  all  of  the  fame  fhape  and  conftrudlion  ; and 
fome  of  them  can  load  30,000  lbs.  weight  of  merchandize, 
and  more.  They  are  provided  with  a tingle  mall,  which  has 
a large  fquare  fail ; and  as  they  take  in  a great  quantity  of 
v/ater  from  the  fides  and  bottoms,  the  crew  are  compelled 
to  employ  fome  perfons  continually  in  baling.  They  are  ufed 
for  the  carriage  of  cotton,  and  other  bulky  materials,  the 
weight  of  which  cannot  bear  any  proptirtion  to  their  fize. 
In  common  with  all  the  other  boats  of  the  country,  their 
bottoms  are  nearly  flat ; and  indeed,  it  would  be  impradlica- 
ble  on  the  Ganges  to  employ  veffds  formed  for  drawing  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  water,  as  the  navigation  is  rendered 
extremely  dangerous  from  the  continual  ihifnng  of  the  fands. 
BURSA,  Burfe,  originally  fignifies  a nurfe 
Bursa  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers, 
for  a little  college  or  hall  in  an  univeriity,  for  the  refidence 
of  fludents,  called  hurfales,  or  burfarti. 

Bursa.  Burfe,  or  Bourfe,  in  the  French  univerfities.  flill 
denotes  a foundation  tor  the  maintenance  of  poor  fcholars  in 
their  ftudies. 

-The  nomination  of  burfes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons 
and  founders  thereof.  The  burfes  of  colleges  are  not  bene- 
fices, but  mere  places  affigned  to  certain  countries  and  per- 
fons. A burfe  becomes  vacant  by  the  burfer’s  being  pro- 
moted to  a cure,  as  being  incompatible. 

Bursa,  or  Prusa,  in  Geography,  a beautiful  town  of 
Afiatic  Turkey  in  the  province  of  Natoiia,  fituate  at  the 
northern  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  and  well  watered  by 
fprings.  The  Jews  have  four  fynagogues,  the  Greeks  three 
churches,  and  a metropolitan  : the  Armenians  have  likewife 
a church,  and  an  archbifhop.  The  Bereftine  is  a fpacious 
edifice,  well  built  and  filled  with  warehoufes  and  (hops,  in 
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which  are  expofed  to  fale  all  kinds  of  merchandizes,  brought 
hither  from  the  Levant,  belides  the  beautiful  carpets,  filk 
fluffs,  velvet,  &c.  manufadlured  in  the  city  itfelf.  The 
Bithyniaii  fiik,  which  is  the  fined  in  Turkey,  is  moftly  rnanu- 
fadlured  here,  befides  confiderable  quantities  brought  from 
Perfia,  which,  though  lefs  fine,  is  wrought  by  the  Prufian 
workmen,  who  are  allowed  to  be  the  bed  in  Turkey  for 
weaving  hangings,  tapeftry,  carpets,  and  fuch  articles, 
which  are  in  great  requeft,  and  carried  from  hence  into  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  commerce  of  this  place  is  much  iii- 
creafed  by  the  caravans  that  pafs  through  it  from  Aleppo 
and  Smyrna  to  Conftantinople,  and  alfo  to  Ifpahan.  This 
city  was  budt  by  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia,  after  whom  it 
was  called  Priifa  or  Prufia.  In  the  year  947,  it  was  taken 
and  difmantled  by  Seifeddulat,  an  Arabian  prince  of  the  race 
of  Hamadan  ; but  foon  after  conquered  and  fortified  by  the 
Greeks,  who  poffeffed  it  from  that  time  til!  the  year  1356, 
when  Orchan,  the  fon  of  Othman  II.,  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  reduced  it  and  made  it  the  feat  of  his  empire.  From 
the  conquefl  of  Prufa,  authors  have  dated  the  true  sera  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  About  a league  from  the  town  are 
fome  celebrated  warm  baths,  on  the  road  to  which  are  feen 
the  tombs  of  feveral  fultans,  and  chapels  of  marble  and  jaf- 
per.  By  Tournefort’s  computation  of  families,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  eflimated  at  60,000.  N.  lat.  40°  3'. 
E.  long.  28°  I f/, 

Bursa,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Alcyonium,  called  in 
common  the  fea-purfe.  This  is  fomewhat  globular,  pul- 
pous,  and  green.  Gmel.  Pallas  defcribcs  it  as  being  fub- 
globular,  hollow,  very  green  and  foft,  or  pulpous,  and 
thickly  covered  with  tranfparent  papillae. 

The  alcyonium  burfa  inhabits  the  fea  coafts  of  Europe  ; 
it  is  coriaceous,  and  about  the  fize  of  a middling  apple,  "^rhe 
fpecies  is  termed  by  Ray,  &c.  burfa  marina  : Aurantia  ma- 
rina, C.  Bauh.  Aurantium  marinum,  Mark  hill.  mar.  &c. 

Bur  sa  mucofa,  in  Anatomy,  is  an  apparatus  for  facilitating 
the  motion  ofmufcltsand  tendons  upon  thofe  parts  on  which 
they  are  defigned  to  glide  backwards  and  forwards. 

They  are  alfo  found  between  other  parts  which  have  a 
fimilar  Hiding  motion  on  each  other;  as  for  inllaiice,  between 
the  joint  of  the  fhoulder  and  the  acromion. 

The  apparatus  confifts  of  a bag,  one  furfacc  of  which  is 
clofely  coimeded  to  the  mufcle,  and  the  other  to  the  fub- 
jacent  parts. 

In  flrudure  it  refembles  the  burfae  or  capfules  of  joints, 
as  in  them  there  is  fecreted  into  its  cavity  a llippery  fluid, 
like  the  fynovia.  When  a mufcle  or  tendon  moves  freely 
and  frequently  upon  a bone,  the  furface  of  the  latter  is  ren- 
dered more  fmooth  by  a thin  cruft  of  cartilage  being  formed 
upon  it ; and  this  circunillance  further  increafes  the  fimili 
tude  of  thefe  contrivances  tojoints.  An  inflance  of  this  may 
be  obferved  on  the  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis  upon  which 
the  tend')  Achilhs  glides.  Thefe  burfse  will  be  noticed  in 
the  defcription  of  the  individual  mufcles  to  which  they  be- 
long. Dr.  Monro  has  publiflied  a detailed  account  of  the 
burfae  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Bursa  paforis,  in  Botany,  alpha,  rofea,  lutea,  Mor.  See 
D raba  aizoides. 

Bursa,  hirfuta.  C.  Bauh.  See  Draba  hirta. 

Bursa  major,  loculo  oblongo.  C.  Bauh.  and  J.  Bauh, 
See  Draba  muralis. 

Bursa  minor,  loculo  oblongo.  C.  Bauh.  . See  Draba 
verna 

Bursa.  Fucks.  1 

Bursa  major,  folio  finuato.  C.  Bauh.  f See  Thlaspi  ■ 

Bursa  major,  folio  non  finuato.  C.  B.  t Burfa pajioris, 
Bursa  C.  B.  j 
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Bursa  minor.  Dod.  T 

Bursa  minor,  foliis  incifis.  C.  Bauh.  ( See  Iberis 

Bursa  parva,  folio  glabro  fpilTo.  J.  Bauh.  T nudicaulis. 

Bursa  minima.  Lob.  J 

Bursa  orientalis,  Tourn.  See  Bunt  as  cornuta. 

BURSALI,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  in  Ne- 
groland,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  river  Gambia  ; about  12 
leagues  in  length. 

Bursalis  mufculus,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Cowper 
and  others  to  a mufcle  of  the  thigh,  called  alfo  marfupialh 
by  the  fame  authors.  It  is  the  obturator  internus  of  Winflow 
and  Albinus,  and  is  defcnbed  by  Vefalius  under  the  name  of 
decimus  tertius  moventium,  and  by  Spigelius  under  that  of  «V- 
cumagentium  tertius,  or  obturator  internus. 

BURSA M,  revocatio per,  in  the  Norman  Laws,  is  a right 
belonging  to  the  next  akin,  to  redeem  or  purchafe  back, 
within  a year  after  fale,  a fee  or  tenement  alienated  by 
his  kinfnnan,  on  paying  the  price  it  had  been  fold  at. 
Du-Cange. ' 

BURSAR,  or  Burser,  burfarius,  is  ufed  in  Middle  Age 
Writers,  for  a treafurer  or  cafh-keeper. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  burfars  of  colleges.  Conven- 
tual burfars  were  officers  in  monafteries,  who  were  to  deliver 
up  their  account  yearly  on  the  day  after  Michaelmas. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  burfa;  whence  alfo 
the  Englifh  viorA  purfe:  and  hence  the  like  officer,  who  in  a 
college  is  called  burfar,  in  a (hip  is  called  purser. 

Bursars,  or  Bursers,  in  Univerjities,  alfo  denote  thofe 
who  enjoy  certain  benefices  left  for  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  education  of  young  men  of  promifing  parts,  and  fmall 
fortune.  Adlions  brought  for  the  effedfs  of  a college,  are 
entered  in  the  name  of  the  principals  and  burfars.  See 
Bursa. 

BURS  ARIA,  Burfary,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes 
the  place  of  receiving  and  paying  money  and  rents  by  the 
burfars,  or  officers  of  account,  in  religious  houfes.  Sec 
Bursa  and  Bursar. 

Bursaria,  in  Botany,  Cavanilles.  Icon.  Plant.  350. 
Clafs  and  order,  Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  very 

fmall,  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
linear.  Stam.  five.  Pijl.  germ,  fuperior,  ftyle  fhort,  ftigma 
fimple.  Peric.  capfule  heart-fhaped,  compreffed,  one-celled, 
opening  into  two  parts,  each  with  two  valves,  and  two 
horns.  Seeds  two. 

Sp.  Burfaria  Spinofa;  a fhrub.  Leaves  alternate,  ridge- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  emarginate,  on  fhort  petioles.  Spines  axil- 
lary, very  long.  Flowers  reddifh  in  axillary  racemes.  A 
native  of  New-Holland. 

Bursaria,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Aphis,  found  on 
the  black  poplar,  in  the  hollow  excrefcences  which  it  forms 
in  the  leaves. 

Bub  sari  a,  mZoology,  a fpecies  of  sertularia,  deferibed 
by  Ellis,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Britifh  coafts.  The  denticles 
are  oppofite,  compreffed,  faftigiate,  branched,  and  dichoto- 
mous ; called  the  Shepherd’s  Purfe  coralline  in  Englifh. 

BURSCHEIDT,  in  Geography,  a town  in  Germany,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Cologn,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  a Cifter- 
tian  abbey,  the  abbefs  of  which  has  a feat  in  the  diet. 

BURSE,  in  Matters  of  Commerce,  denotes  a public  edifice 
for  the  affembly  and  intercourfe  of  merchants  and  traders; 
and  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  more  modern  appella- 
tion of  Exchange.  In  the  times  of  the  Romans,  there 
were  public  places  for  the  meeting  of  merchants  in  moft 
trading  cities  of  the  empire:  that  built  at  Rome  in  the  259th 
year  after  its  foundation,  under  the  confulate  of  Appius 
Claudius,  and  Publius  Servilius,  was  denominated  the 

College  of  Merchants,”  of  which  fome  remains  are  ftill 


vifible,  and  known  by  the  modern  Romans,  under  the  name 
“ Loggia.”  The  Hans  towns,  after  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  gave  the  name  of  Colleges  to  their  burfes. 

The  firlt  place  of  this  kind  to  which  the  name  burfe  was 
given,  Guicciardini  allures  us,  was  at  Bruges;  and  it  took 
its  denomination  from  a hotel  adjoining  to  it,  built  by  a lord 
of  the  family  de  la  Bourfe,  whofe  arms,  which  are  three  purfes, 
are  ftill  found  on  the  crowning  over  the  portal  of  the  houfe. 
Catel’s  account  is  fomewhat  different,  viz.  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Bruges  bought  a houfe  or  apartment  to  meet  in, 
at  which  was  the  fign  of  the  purfe.  From  this  city  the  name 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  like  places  in  others,  as  in 
Antwerp,  Amfterdam,  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  London. 

Burse  of  merchants,  Bourfe  des  marchands,  denotes  a 
court  or  jurifdidlion  eftablifhed  in  feveral  trading  cities  of 
France,  for  the  taking  cognizance,  at  the  firft  inftance,  of  all 
difputes  arifing  between  merchants,  bankers,  negociants,  and 
the  like,  and  from  which  no  appeals  lie  but  to  the  parliament. 

The  burfe  is  a kind  of  confular  jurifdiftion,  the  judges 
whereof  are  alfo  denominated  priors  and  confuls. 

The  burfe  of  merchants  at  Tholoufe  was  eftablifhed  by 
Henry  II.  in  1549,  after  the  manner  of  the  judges  confer- 
vators  of  the  piivileges  of  the  fairs  at  Lyons.  The  chief 
officers  are  a prior  and  two  confuls,  choferi  yearly,  and 
empowered  to  choofe  and  affociatc,  to  the  number  of  60, 
feveral  merchants  to  affift  them  in  the  decifion  of  differences. 
Thefe  are  called  judges  confeillers  de  la  retenue.  The  burfe 
of  Rouen,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  convention  of 
Rouen,  is  of  fome  years  later  ftanding  than  that  of  Tho- 
loufe, having  only  been  erefted  in  1566.  The  lateft  of  the 
confular  burfes  is  that  of  Marfeilles,  eftablifhed  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1691  ; whofe  jurifdiftion  extends  through  feveral 
of  the  neighbouring  diocefes. 

BURSEE  AH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Malwa  country ; 90  miles  E.  of  Ougein. 

BURSER  A,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  loachim  Burfer, 
the  difciple  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  whofe  Herharium,  confift- 
ing  of  thirty  volumes,  is  now  at  Upfal,)  Linn.  gen.  440, 
Schreb.  1608.  Juff.  372.  Vent.  vol.  3.  448.  Clafs  and 
order,  hexandria  monogynia  Linn.  Polygamia  Dietcia  Schreb* 
Nat.  Ord.  Terebintacea  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  fmall,  caducous,  one-leaved,  with  three 
or  five  divifions.  Cor.  Petals,  three  or  five,  ovate  or  lanceo- 
late, a little  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  alternating  with  its 
divifions.  Stamens,  fix,  eight,  or  ten  : filaments  ftraight, 
fhorter  than  the  petals  : anthers  ovate  or  oblong.  Pj/?.  germ, 
fuperior,  ovate,  obtufely  three  or  five  cornered ; ftyle  very 
fhort : ftigma  capitate,  obtufe.  Peric.  capfule  one-celled 
with  three  fucculent  valves.  Linn,  on  the  authority  of  Jac- 
quin.  Berry  coriaceous,  ovate,  three-cornered  ; containing 
under  a flefhy  pulpy  fubftance  generally  one,  but  fometimes 
two,  three,  or  even  five  ovate,  compreffed  nuts;  convex  and 
even  on  one  fide,  angular  and  uneven  on  the  other,  inclofing 
a kernel.  The  natural  number  is  more  than  one,  but  the 
reft  are  generally  abortive.  La  Marck. 

Effen.  Ch.  Pericarp,  a coriaceous  drupaceous  berry, 
containing  from  one  to  five  nuts,  angular  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other.  La  Marck. 

Obf.  La  Marck  obferves,  that  as  the  fruit  contains  a true 
ftone  witha  kernel  within  it;  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  inclofed 
in  a pulpy  fubftance,  and  with  a flefhy  Ikin,  it  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  a capfule  : but  in  oppofition  to  this  opinion  given 
in  the  Encyclopaedia,  we  may  remark  that,  if  his  figure, 
(Illuft.)  be  correft,  it  opens  with  three  valves ; a charafter  not 
compatible  with  the  definition  either  of  a berry  or  a drupe. 
Authors  differ  much  in  their  defeription  of  the  fruftification. 
Schreber  places  it  in  the  clafs  Polygamia,  but  doubts 
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wliether  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  dUcia.,  the  anthers 
in  the  piftiliferous  plants  appearing  to  be  fterile. 

Sp.  I.  B . gummifera,  Linn.  (Terebinthiis,  Comm.  Brown. 
Sloan.  Cateft.  Piltacia,  Linn.  Sp.  Pi,  Ed.  i.)  La  Marck 
Illuft.  pi.  256.  Jamaica  birch  tree.  “ Racemes  axillary, 
flowers  white.”  La  Marck.  A large  and  lofty  tree.  Trunk 
upright,  fmooth,  round,  covered  with  a fmooth,  thin,  brown 
or  greyifh  epidermis,  peeling  off  in  fhreds  like  the  European 
birch.  Leaves,  deciduous,  alternate,  unequally  winged  ; 
leafletsthree,  five,  feven,andfometimesnine,  oppolite,petioled, 
ovate, acute,  entire, fmooth  on  both  fides,alittle  Ihining  beneath, 
about  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  broad,  three  inches  long, 
a little  heart-fiiaped  at  their  bafe.  Flowers,  fmall,  without 
frnell,  in  compound  axillary  racemes,  near  the  fummit  of  the 
branches.  Fruit,  the  fize  of  a hazel  nut,  greenifh,  tinged  with 
purple  when  ripe,  relinous,  odorous.  La  Marck.  From  the 
interior  bark  exudes  a clear,  glutinous  baifamic  juice,  which 
fmells  like  turpentine,  and  foon  thickens  in  the  air,  into  the 
form  of  a gum.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  thought  to  be  the 
Sima-rouba  of  the  (hops,  which  is  an  cflecfual  remedy  in 
bloody  fluxes.  La  Marck  luppofes  that  the  Terebinthiis  of 
Catefby  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a bluifli-violetfruit,iseither 
a didindl  fpecies,  or  at  lealt  a well-marked  variety.  A native 
of  the  Well  Indies.  2.  paniculata.  La  Marck.  “ Racemes 
panicled,  terminal ; flowers  purple.”  Com.  Herb.  Ic.  and 
MSS.  A large  tree.  below  the  leaves  rough  with 

tubercles  and  fears.  Leaves  alternate,  unequally  winged  ; 
leaflets  five  or  feven,  ovate-acuminate,  entire,  fmooth,  petioled, 
with  nerves  {lightly  projefting  beneath.  Flowers  fmall,  nu- 
merous in  panicled,  terminal  racemes  about  fix  inches  long. 
Calyx  fmall,  one-leafed,  three-lobed.  Petals  three,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  broad  at  their  bafe,  obtule  at  their  fummit, 
with  a fmall  fcarcely  difcernible  point.  Stamens  fix  : fila- 
ments half  the  length  of  the  petals,  nearly  connivent  : 
anthers,  brown,  oblong,  with  three  furrows.  In  many 
flowers,  Comraerfon  could  not  obferve  any  appearance  of  a 
piftil,  but  in  others  there  was  a very  obtufe  ftigma  in  the 
centre  of  a kind  of  receptacle  flattened  above,  and  fomewhat 
five-cornered.  It  produces  a refinous  juice  like  the  preceding. 
A native  of  the  Ifle  de  France.  3.  B.  oltvfifoUa.  La  Marck. 
(Marignia.  Co.mm.)  “ Racemes  panicled,  fubterminal  ; 
leaflets  obtufe.”  A large  tree,  very  refinous.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, fcattered,  unequally  winged  ; leaflets  five  or  feven, 
and  fometimes  nine,  ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  thickifh,  coria- 
ceous, fmooth  on  both  fides,  even  and  Ihining  above, 
petioled,  oppolite,  an  inch  and  half  broad,  three  inches  long. 
Flowers  fmall,  very  numerous,  whitifh  ; racemes  much 
branched.  Calyx  very  fmall,  with  five  divifions.  Petals 
five,  ovate-lanceolate,  expanding,  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  and  attached  between  its  divifions.  Stamens  ten  ; 
filaments  very  fhort;  anthers  fmall,  round,  yellcwifh.  Germ, 
round  ; ftigma  almoft  fefTile.  Fruit,  a drupaceous  coriaceous 
berry,  about  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut  ; pulp  rather  thick, 
gelatinous,  and  reddifh  : nuts  from  one  to  five,  rather  thick, 
convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other.  A native  of  the 
Ifle  of  France. 

BURSERIA;  Laefl.  See  Vereeka  Lappulacea. 

BURSLEM,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Staffordlhire,  in 
England,  famous  for  its  pottery  ; three  miles  N.  of  New- 
caftle  under  Line. 

BURSONTOWN,  a poft-town  of  America  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennfylvania. 

BURSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  eledtorate  of  Mentz  ; two  miles  E.  of 
Miltenberg. 

BURSTEN,  a perfon  ruptured,  called  by  phyficians  her^ 
niofus  ; in  middle  age  writers,  ponderofus.  See  Hernia. 
Voi..  V. 


BURTHEN.  See  B URDEN. 

BURTON,  William,  in  Biography,  a Ikilful  topo- 
grapher, and  antiquary,  was  born  of  a good  family  at  Lindley 
in  Leicefterfhire,  in  1575;  and  educated  at  Brazen-Nofe 
college  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  When  he  left  college, 
he  entered  for  the  ttudy  of  the  law  in  the  Temple,  and  in 
due  time  was  called  to  the  bar.  But  as  his  fortune  was  eafy, 
and  his  health  delicate,  he  declined  purfuing  his  profeffion, 
and  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  anliquitie?,  and  became  eminent  in  this  depart- 
ment. H’.s  defeription  of  Leiceflerfhire,  publifhed  in  1622, 
in  a fmall  folio,  and  repiiblifhed  by  William  Wittingham  of 
Lynn,  in  I777»  earlielt  county  hillories,  hav- 

ing been  preceded  by  only  four  others;  and  from  this  circum- 
ilance  it  derives  its  chief  reputation.  The  ftyle  of  it  is  loofc 
and  the  digrtlTLins  are  numerous.  After  having  been  much 
injured  by  tlie  civil  wars,  he  died  at  his  feat  of  Fnide,  in 
Sraffordfh’re,  in  164  5 » behind  him  feveral  MSS. 

coiiedlions  of  arms,  moininnents,  and  otlier  matters  of  anti- 
quity. His  fon,  whom  he  named  Caffibilan,  publilhed  a 
tranllation  in  verfc  of  Martial's  epigrams. 

Another  William  Burton  w'as  born  in  London,  and  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  college,  Oxford  ; and  after  having  been 
Greek  ledlurer  in  Gloucefter  Hall,  was  conflrained  by  indi- 
gence to  leave  the  univerfity  in  1 630.  Fie  afterwards  became 
mailer  of  the  free  grammar  fchool  at  Kingfion  upon  Thames, 
which  office  he  refigned  two  years  before  his  death  in  1657, 
Befides  his  principal  work,  which  was  “ A Commentary  on 
Antoninus  his  Itinerary,  &c.”  illuftrated  with  a cliorographi- 
cal  map  of  the  feveral  flations,”  Lond,  1658,  folio,  he  wrote, 
in  Latin,  a hiftory  of  the  Perfic  language  and  other  works, 
enumerated  by  Wood  in  his  Atlienas.  His  great  grandfa- 
ther  is  faid  to  have  expired  with  excefs  of  joy  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  Q^een  Mary.  Biog.  Brit. 

Burton,  Robert,  brother  of  the  antii^uary,  William, 
was  born  at  Lindley,  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Brazen- 
nofe  and  Chrift-church  colleges,  in  the  univeifity  of  Ox- 
ford. He  retained  two  preferments  in  the  church,  viz.  > the 
vicarage  of  St.  Thomas  in  Oxford,  and  the  reftory  of 
Segrave  in  Leicefterfhire,  till  his  death  in  j6j9-  He  was 
much  addifted  to  aftrology,  and  is  faid  to  have  predifted  the 
time  of  his  own  death.  With  the  character  of  a general 
fcholar  and  hard  ftudent,  well  verfed  in  the  pedantic  litera- 
ture of  the  times,  he  combined  great  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence. But  his  temper  was  of  an  humorous  and  melancholic 
call,  which  gave  a Angular  kind  of  oddity  to  his  conduft. 
In  order  to  relieve  his  melancholy,  he  diverted  himfelf  by 
liftening  to  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  feldom 
failed  to  occafion  vehement  burfts  of  laughter.  At  other 
times  he  was  one  of  the  moft  facetious  companions  in  the 
Univerfity.  His  famous  book,  entitled  the  “ Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,”  was  compofed  with  a view  of  Toothing  his 
peculiar  difpofition  ; and  confifts  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
ancient  authors,  illuftrating  the  caufes,  efleAs,  and  cure  of 
that  morbid  affeflion.  The  author’s  own  refleflions  are 
few  ; but  they  are  original,  ingenious,  and  ftriking.  To  the 
bookfeller,  this  work,  printed  firft  in  4to.  and  afterwards  fre- 
quently in  folio,  was  very  profitable.  After  it  had  been  long 
negleffed  and  almoft  forgotten,  it  attracled  notice  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  ingenious  cfTay  by  Dr.  Ferrier  of  Manchefter, 
who  detedled  among  the  plagiarifms  of  Sterne,  various  paffa- 
gea  copied  verbatim  from  Burton.  The  author  died  in 
1639;  and  the  following  infeription,  written  by  himfelf, 
was  put  upon  his  monument  in  Chrift-church  : *'  Paucis 
notus,  paucioribus  ignotus,  hie  jacet  Democritus  junior,  cui 
vitam  dedit  et  mortem  melancholia.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Burton,  John,  a learned  divine  of  the  laft  centurj',  was 
4 F>  borsi 
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born  in  1696,  at  Wembworth,  in  Devcnfhire,  and  admitted 
a fcholar  of  Corpns  Chrllli  college  at  Oxford  in  of 

which  he  at  length  became  a tutor.  In  the  exercife  of 
this  ofhce,  he  devoted  himfelf  with  fingular  affiduity  and 
zeal  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupils  ; and  he  exerted 
himfelf  in  a variety  of  wavs  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
Befides  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  academical  difci- 
pHne,  he  improved  the  mode  of  difcufilng  philofoph.cal 
queftions  in  the  fchools,  and  had  the  honour  of  introducing 
the  ftudy  of  Locke,  and  other  modem  philofophers,  in  connec- 
tion with  Anftotle.  He  alfo  took  great  pains  in  promoting 
clafiical  literature,  by  frequent  lefxurts  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ; and  he  extended  the  utility  of  the 
imiverfity  prefs  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  literary 
undertakings.  In  1733  he  was  eledfed  a fellow  of  Eton 
college  ; and  about  the  fame  time  was  prcfented  to  the 
v'carage  of  Maple-D^rbam,  in  OxfordOure.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  was  induced,  by  motives  of  fympathy  and  com- 
panion, to  marry  the  widow  of  his  predeceffor  in  that 
living,  w'it'a  the  charge  of  three  infant  daughters  that  were 
left  deliitutej  and  though  he  thus  formed  a connexion 
which,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  wcild,  would  be 
condemned  as  imprudent,  he  found  in  the  event  that  the 
choice  cf  a perfon  who  poffeffed  every  qualification  for 
fixing  his  attachment,  except  money,  contributed  to  his 
future  happinefs.  In  this  retired  ftation  of  a country  cler- 
gym.an,  he  continued  for  feveral  years ; occupying  himfelf 
in  literary  purfuit?,  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  houfe 
and  grounds,  not  lefs  for  the  benefit  of  his  fucceffors  than 
for  hi.s  own  amufement.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1748,  an  event  which  deeply  afftfted  him,  and  which  he 
much  lamented,  he  chiefly  refided  on  his  fellowlhip  at 
Eton ; where  his  fituation  was  fuch  in  every  refpedf  as 
fulted  his  Itudious  and  literary  difpofition.  In  1752  he 
took  his  degree  of  do6for  in  divinity  ; and  continued  to  ap- 
pear occafionally  both  as  a writer  and  a preacher,  much 
efteemed  by  the  higher  and  lower  clafies  of  his  own  order, 
with  whom  he  had  frequent  and  free  intercourfe,  and  alfo 
by  the  common  people,  with  whom  he  affociated  in  the 
mcft  condefcending  and  affable  manner.  His  leifure  hours 
he  amufed  by  poetical  exercifes.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life  he  was  attacked  with  a fever,  which  impaired  his  in- 
tellers,  and  fhattered  his  decaying  frame  ; but  at  intervals 
he  feemed  to  r'ecover  the  pow’ers  both  of  his  body  and  mind. 
On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  day  before  his  death,  he  dif- 
courfed  according  to  his  ufual  manner,  with  more  than 
ufnal  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  on  fome  theological  fubjeft  ; 
and  after  a very  ferene  fieep,  he  gently  departed  this  life  on 
the  following  day,  February  the  iith,  1771,  and  was 
buried  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  chapel  at  Eton.  The 
works  of  Dr.  Burton  are  chiefly  collefted  in  two  volumes  of 
Sermons,  which  are  much  laboured,  of  a confiderable 
length,  and  containing  a great  variety  of  matter ; an  odiavo 
volume  of  theological  differlations,  entitled  “ Opufcula 
Mifceilanea  Theologica and  another  of  “ Opufcula 
Mifcellanea  Metnco-profaica  comprehending  a variety  of 
pieces  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  two  or  three  copies  of 
Englifh  veries.  In  one  of  thefe  pieces,  entitled  “ Com- 
mentariolus  Thomx  Seeker,  Archiep.  Cantuar.  memorise 
facer,”  Dr.  Burton  indulged  himfelf  in  fome  feverity  of 
animadverfion  againft  the  diffenters,  on  account  of  their 
fuppofed  oppofition  to  the  fettkment  of  a bilhop  in  Ame- 
rica, which  induced  Dr.  Furneaux  in  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Juftice  Blackftone,  to  vindicate  that  body  of  men  againft 
the  charge  brought  againft  them.  Dr.  Burton  was  alfo  the 
author  of  fome  other  publications  befides  thofe  contained  in 
the  volumes  above-mentioned.  In  1744  he  publifhed  at 


Oxford,  in  large  8vo.  “ The  Genuinenefs  of  Lord  Claren- 
don’s Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  printed  at  Ox,ford,  vindi- 
cated,” in  which  he  fully  refutes  the  flander  that  had  been 
advanced  by  Oldmixon,  in  his  Critical  Hiftory  of  England. 
In  1758,  appeared  his  “ Diflertatio  et  Notx  Criticae  fpec- 
tantes  ad  Tragsedias  quafdam  Grscas,  editas  in  Pentalogia.” 
The  publication  of  the  five  feletPc  tragedies,  which  conllitute 
the  “ Pentalogia,”  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  a pupil 
of  promifing  talents,  Jofeph  Bingham,  who  had  printed  almoft 
the  v.'hole  text  and  notes,  when  in  1736  he  was  cut  ofl  by  a 
premature  death.  Dr.  Burton  has  added  a preface,  differ- 
tations,  and  additional  notes.  I'his  work  has  been  reprinted 
at  the  Clarendon  prefs,  and  is  much  efteemed  as  a book  for 
Undents  in  Greek.  In  1766,  Dr,  Burton  publiflied  a dif- 
courfe,  entitled,  “ Papifts  and  Pharifees  compared,  or  Papifts 
the  corrupters  of  Chriftianity,”  occafioned  by  Philips’s  life 
of  Cardinal  Pole.  About  the  fame  time  he  alfo  delivered  a 
fet  of  fermons,  ftill  in  MS.;  the  defign  of  which  was  to 
refute  the  articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  is  alfo  un- 
derftood  to  have  been  the  author,  under  the  name  of  Phile- 
leuthcrus  Londinenfis,  of  “ The  Remarks  on  Dr.  King’s 
Speech  before  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  at  the  dedication  of 
Dr.  Radcliff’s  library,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1749  to 
which  Dr.  King,  replied  in  his  “ Elogium  famae  inlerviens 
Jacci  Etonenfis,  or  Gigantis;  or,  the  Praifes  of  Jack  of  Eton, 
commonly  called  Jack  the  Giant  ; collefled  into  Englifh 
metre,  after  the  manner  of  Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins, 
John  Burton,  and  others.  To  which  is  added,  a Diflertation 
on  the  Burtonian  Style,  by  a Mafter  of  Arts.”  But  the 
moft  fevere  attack  on  Dr.  Burton’s  ftyle,  as  affedfed  and  pe- 
dantic, was  that  of  Churchill  in  one  of  his  poems,  (works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  124,)  who  has  exercifed  all  the  uncandid  feverity 
cf  his  pen  to  expofe  it  to  ridicule.  However,  prejudice 
cannot  deny,  that  Dr.  Burton  was  “ an  able  divine,  a found 
fcholar,  and  an  excellent  academic ; and  that  he  fet  an  ufeful 
example  to  univerfity-men,  whether  as  fellows,  tutors, 
or  officers,  editors.  In  fhort,  his  abilities,  virtues,  and  learn- 
ing were  fuch  as  juftly  entitle  him  to  have  his  name  tranf- 
mitted  with  honour  to  pofterity.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Burton,  John,  the  fcholar  of  Ketble,  a harpfichord 
player,  with  a powerful  hand,  and  much  enthufiafm  in  his 
art ; but  having  in  his  youth  exercifed  his  hand  more  than 
his  head,  he  was  not  a deep  or  correft  contrapuntift.  He 
had,  however,  in  his  pieces  and  manner  of  playing  them  a 
ftyle  of  his  own,  to  which,  from  his  having  been  one  of  the 
firft  harpfichord  players  in  our  country,  who  attempted  ex- 
preffion  and  light  and  fhade,he  excited  an  intereft  and  atten- 
tion,which  would  now  perhaps  be  much  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Travelling  into  Italy,  with  Mr.  Beckford,  at  the  time 
when  the  Mall’aria  raged,  he  became  a vidim,  about  1779, 
to  the  imprudence  of  paffing  from  Rome  to  Naples  on  the 
verge  of  the  Pontine  marfhes,  in  fpite  of  the  admonitions  of 
the  native  inhabitants. 

Burton,  or  Burton  In  Kendal,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
market-town  on  the  borders  of  Lancaihire,  in  the  county  of 
Weftmoreland.  Here  are  fome  good  houfes  and  two  large 
inns,  fitiiated  on  the  great  turnpike  road.  It  derives  fome 
advantages  from  travellers ; and  from  the  canal,  lately 
broughthcre,  by  which  a commercial  communicationisopened 
with  the  rivers  Dee,  Merfejq  Trent,  Derwent,  Humber,  Se- 
vern, &c.  Here  are  a fmall  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  one 
fair  annually.  It  is  251  miles  N.W.  from  London,  and  con- 
tains 128  houfes,  and  548  inhabitants.  Houfman’s  Topo- 
graphical Defeription  of  Cumberland,  &c.  8vo.  1800. 

Burton-z(^c«-7Vc«/,  is  an  ancient  and  large  market-town 
of  Staftordfhire,  England.  It  is  fitiiated  in  a pleafant  and 
fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trent,  which  fepa- 
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rates  this  part  of  t!ie  county  from  Derbyfhlre.  This  town 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  ale  breweries  and  malt-houfeS. 
The  Burton  ale  is  a beverage  in  high  repute  at  moft  of  the 
large  towns  of  England,  and  is  exported  to  different  places 
on  the  continent.  It  is  commonly  of  a thick  and  glutinous 
quality,  of  a fweetifli  taffe,  and  a fmall  quantity  produces 
inebriation  with  thofe  perfons  mt  accuftomed  to  it  (vide 
Ale).  Among  the  macufaAnres  of  this  place  are  hats, 
which  are  made  in  large  quantities  for  the  army,  navy,  &c.; 
ferews,  fpades,  and  other  iron  utenfiis,  are  alfo  made  here  ; as 
are  fome  tammies  and  woollen  cioths.  Three  extenfive 
cotton  manulaclories  are  fftibliihid  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  ; and  about  half  a mile  ddlant  on  an  iibnd,  is  a 
confiderable  forge,  for  converting  bloom  and  ferap  iron  into 
bars.  Tae  river  Trent  has  long  been  made  navigable  from 
Gairfborough  to  this  town  for  boats  of  large  burthen.  The 
Burton  boat  company  are  proprietors  of  this  navigation,  and 
of  many  boats  on  the  grand  trunk  canal.  This  paffes 
parallel  with  the  town,  and  at  about  one  mile  diftance  com- 
municates w'ith  the  Trent. 

Burton,  in  the  time  of  Leland,  had  “ one  parifli  church,  a 
chape!  at  the  bridge  end,”  and  was  noted  for  its  marble  and 
alabader  works.  Here  is  a long  bridge  of  36  arches,  which 
croffes  the  Trent,  and  was,  according  (o  Mr.  Gough,  “■  built 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  or  earlier.”  The  pariflr  church, 
built  in  1 722,  adjoins  the  abbey,  which  was  founded  by  WuU 
fric  Spot,  in  1004,  for  Btned'dlines.  Some  of  its  ancient  walls 
remain,  but  are  altered  ard  fitted  up  as  the  manor  houfe.  Its 
abbot  had  a large  piece  of  hilly  ground,  about  one  mile  from 
the  abbey,  which  he  called  Sinai.  This  flill  bears  the  name  of 
Sinai  park.  Burton  was  formerly  ornamented  with  a caftle, 
which,  Mr.  Gough  fays,  was  built  by  one  of  the  Ferrars’ 
family,  in  the  time  of  the  conqueror.  Here  are  a free  fchool, 
two  alms-houfes,  and  a town-hall,  the  latter  of  which  was 
built  in  1772,  by  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  who  is  lord  of  the 
manner,  and  holds  his  courts-leet,  &c.  in  this  flrufture.  The 
town  has,  within  a few  years,  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
paving  and  lighting  of  its  ftreets.  It  has  a large  market  on 
Thurfdays,  and  four  fairs  annually,  one  of  which  continues 
for  five  days,  and  is  noted  for  its  large  fliew  of  horfes.  Burton 
is  125  miles  N.W.  from  London,  and  contains  738  houfes, 
with  3678  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufadtures.  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden’s 
Britannia,  vol.  ii.  Shaw’s  Hiftory  of  Staffordihire. 

Burton,  a fmall  townfhip  of  America,  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampfhire,  incorporated  in  1766,  and  containing  141 
inhabitrnts. — Alfo  a townfliip  in  the  Britifh  province  of 
New  Brunfwick,  fituated  in  Sunbury  county,  on  the  river 
St.  John. 

Burton,  m Sea  Language,  a fmall  tackle  confiding  of 
two  fingle  blocks,  and  a rope  paffing  through  them,  until  it 
becomes  three  or  four  fold.  It  is  employed  in  loading  or 
difeharging  goods,  as  bales,  cafles,  &c.  and  in  removing  the 
anchors,  or  any  weighty  body,  on  deck,  in  letting  up  the 
fop-maft  rigging,  &c. 

BURUGERD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak-Agemi ; 92  miles  S.E.  of  Amadan. 

BURULUK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Voronetz  ; 96  miles  S.W.  ofVoronetz. 

BURUN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Romania  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Emboli. 

BURUNNIUTAPCHARA,  a cape  in  the  Cafpian 
fea,  112  miles  S.of  Guriev.  N.lat.  52°  jo'.  E.  long.  63°  14'. 

BURWAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Bahar;  miles  S.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  23°  10’.  E.  long. 
84°  30. 


BURY,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  hole  or  den  of 
fome  animal  under  ground.  See  Burrow. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay  the  bury  of  a mole,  a tortoife,  or 
the  like.  The  gryllotalpa,  or  mole  cricket,  digs  itfdf  a 
bury  With  its  fore  feet,  which  are  made  broad  and  flrong  for 
that  purpofe.  Naturalifis  (peak  of  a kind  of  urchins  in 
the  ifland  of  Maragusu,  which  have  two  entries  to  their 
buries,  one  towards  the  north,  the  f.ther  to  the  f'uth,  which 
the^r  open  and  Ihut  alternately,  as  the  wind  happens  to  lie. 

Bury,  in  Geography,  a market  tov.’n  of  Lci.tcarnire,  Eng- 
land, is  feated  in  a fine  valley  cn  the  banks  of  the  r ver  Ir- 
well,  at  the  diftance  of  193  rr.ilcs  N.W.  from  London,  and 
9 miles  N.  of  Manchefier.  bitcated  in  the  midff  of  a great 
inanufaiSuring  dilritf,  molt  cf  ils  houfes  and  inhabitants  are 
appropriated  co  and  engaged  in  the  cotton  works.  Leland 
mentions  Bury  as,  being  onlv  a poor  market-town,  in  in's 
time,  but  it  has  now  acquired  confiderable  wealth  and  com- 
mercial importance;  which  has  partly  arifen  from  the  laud- 
able exertions  of  Sir  Robert  Peele,  bart.  who,  having  a feat 
at  Chamber-hall,  in  this  neighbourhood,  has  eftabhflud  and 
promoted  fome  large  manufactories  for  caheo  printing,  &c. 
Theprincipalof  thefe  works,  undti  the  firm  of  Pcele  and  Co. 
are  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  Irwell,  from  which  they  have 
large  refervoirs  of  water. 

The  cotton  manufaflories,  which  are  now  fo  very  flourifh- 
ing  in  this  diffrift,  appear  to  have  been  brought  here  from 
Bolton.  Since  their  ellablifliment  at  Bury,  they  have  been 
greatly  facilitated  and  promoted  by  means  of  various  feienti- 
fic  and  mechanical  contrivances,  which  Sir  Robert  Peele  has 
encouraged.  Among  the  inventions  that  have  been  brought 
forward  under  his  patronage,  is  one  called  the  wheel,  or  flying 
fhuttle,  invented  many  yearsago,  and  the  card  making  machine 
which  was  firff  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Kay,  and  is  formed 
for  making  feveral  cards  at  once.  It  ftraightens  the  wire  out 
of  the  ring,  cuts  it  into  lengths,  Itaples  it,  crooks  it  into  teeth, 
pricks  the  holes  in  the  leather,  puts  the  teeth  in,  row  after 
row,  and  performs  the  whole  with  a fingle  operation  of  the 
machine,  in  an  expeditious  manner,  by  one  perfon  turning  a 
(haft  and  touching  neither  the  wire  nor  the  leather. 

The  parifh  of  Bury  is  large,  and  divided  into  fix  townfliips, 
and  has  four  chapels  of  cafe,  befides  a modern  handfome 
church  in  the  town.  The  prefbyterians,  independents,  and 
methodifts  have  alfo  places  of  worfliip.  Here  is  a handfome 
free-fehool,  well  endowed,  and  provided  with  two  mailers ; 
alfo  a charity  fchool  for  boys  and  girls.  About  one  half  of 
the  town  is  leafehold,  under  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  glebe  belonging  to  the  reftory.  The  living,  in 
the  gift  of  that  earl,  is  rendered  vuy  valuable  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumftance  : an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  in  1764, 
empowering  the  reftor,  for  the  time  being,  to  grant  building 
leafes  for  99  years,  renewable  at  any  intervening  period,  on 
an  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  relative  population 
of  Bury,  and  its  prefent  extent,  may  be  ellimated  from 
comparing  the  accounts  of  each  in  1773  1801.  In  the 

former  period  there  were  463  houfes  and  2090  inhabitants, 
and  at  the  latter,  according  to  the  report  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  13S4  houfes  and  7072 inhabitants. 

According  to  tradition  there  were  two  catlles  in  and  near 
this  town.  Indeed,  its  name  partly  confirms  thi.s  ; and  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  a field  called  Cajlle  croft,  where 
foundation  v/alls  have  been  dug  up.  At  CafJe  feads  in 
Walmfley  was  an  encampment  ; and  near  it  is  an  eminence 
called  Caftle-hilL  Aikin’s  Defeription  of  the  Country 
round  Manchefter,  4to.  1795. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’sy  is  a large,  populous,  and  ancient 
borough  town  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  and 
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feated  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  which  Hopes  gently  to  the  river 
Larke.  This  place  obtained  its  prefent  name  and  principal 
importance  from  the  relics  of  king  Edmund,  who  being 
barbaroufly  murdered  by  the  Danes  at  Eloxne  in  this  coun- 
ty, was  proclaimed  a royal  martyr,  and  h;s  fiirine  became  an 
objedlof  great  veneration  in  the  time  of  Britifh  monachifm. 
Though  a monaftery  had  been  previoufly  founded  here  by 
Sigebert,  king  of  the  Eaft  Angies,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  monarch’s  eftablifhratnt  excited  any  notoriety,  or 
attracted  many  inhabitants.  The  abbey  founded  here  in 
honour  of  St.  Edmund,  was  raifed  by  Ayllvdn,  about  the 
year  903,  but  was  afterwards  augmented  by  additional  en- 
dowments, and  enlarged  in  buildings.  Nearly  the  whole 
was,  however,  deftroyed  by  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  whofe 
fon  Canute  rebuilt  tlie  abbey,  and  reftored  the  town  to  its 
former  importance.  Previous  to  this  event,  it  appears  that 
the  town  was  known  by  the  name  of  Beodrichworth.  Canute 
offered  up  his  crown  at  the  fhrine  of  St.  Edmund,  as  did 
many  other  Englifli  kings  his  fucceflbrs.  The  church  and 
monaftery  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  year  1020,  and 
the  former  was  confecrated  on  St  Luke’s  day,  A.D.  1032, 
by  Agclnothus,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  From  this 
period  it  grew  into  great  repute,  and  feveral  monarchs,  with 
many  eminent  perfons,  were  defirous  of  being  interred  in  this 
holy  place.  During  the  profperity  of  the  abbey,  it  was 
environed  with  a ftrong  wall  and  ditch,  and  there  was  an 
hofpital,  or  religious  houfe,  at  every  gate  of  the  town. 
Among  thefe,  the  abbey-gate,  or  entrance  to  the  abbot’s 
palace,  is  the  principal  ftrnfture  remaining  ; and  this  is  an 
interefting  relic  of  architeftural  antiquity.  It  was  ere«fled 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  about  the  year  1377, 
fent  is  in  a good  ftate  of  prefervation.  Its  wcitern  front  is 
adorned  with  feveral  niches  and  carvings  in  tabernacle  work, 
&c.  Another  of  thefe  flruclures,  called  Church-gate,  or 
the  portal,  is  remaining,  and  formerly  led  to  the  grand  con- 
ventual church.  Itnowferves  as  a tower  to  St.  James’s 
church,  and  is  fupported  on  two  femicircular  arches,  which 
admit  of  a free  palTage  for  carriages. 

The  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with  its  fuburbs,  extends 
from  north  to  fouth,  about  mile,  and  in  breadth  mile. 
It  is  divided  into  five  wards,  and  contains  34  ftrrets,  which 
are  well  paved,  and  interfeft  each  other  at  nearly  right  angles. 
While  the  abbey  was  Handing,  there  were  three  churches 
within  its  precincts,  befides  tlie  one  belonging  to  the  monaf- 
tery. That  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  is  now  made  ufe  of, 
with  confiderable  alterations,  as  the  fhire-hall,  where  the 
county  affizes  are  held.  The  two  other  churches  “ are 
defervedly  efteemed  for  their  exaft  and  beautiful  fymmetry, 
their  large  and  elegant  windows,  neat  pillars,  and  noble 
roofs.”  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  it  appears  that  Mary 
Tudor,  third  daughter  of  Plenry  VII.  and  wife  of 
Lewis  XII.  king  of  France  was  interred.  After  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  latter  monarch,  (he  married  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  died  in  his  lifetime  at  Wefthorpe  in  this 
county. 

Bury  has,  at  different  times,  been  the  feat  of  the  Englifh 
fovereign,  and  the  place  of  alEmbling  his  parliaments.  King 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  had  mints  here  ; and  Stow  fays 
that  here  was  alfo  a mint  in  king  John’s  time.  Among  the 
other  public  buildings  and  eftablifhments  of  the  town,  are 
the  guildhall,  the  wool-halls,  the  gaol,  the  bridewell,  the 
theatre,  the  market-crofs,  the  butchery,  and  new  fhamblcs, 
the  fubfeription  rooms,  the  free  grammar  fchool,  and  four 
meeting-houfes. 

Bury  has  the  privilege  of  three  annual  fairs,  one  of  which 
ttfually  continues  for  three  weeks.  Here  are  alfo  two 
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weekly  markets  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays.  In  1758, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  town  was  5,819,  3ud  in 
i8oi,  they  appear  to  have  increafed  to  7,655.  Though  the 
population  has  thus  evidently  greatly  increafed,  yet  at  forae 
former  periods  many  inhabitants  have  been  fwept  away  by 
the  plague,  &c.  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Leicefter- 
(iiire,  ftates  that  looo  perfons  died  of  the  plague  in  Bury  in 
1 257,  and  in  1 63S  upwards  of  600  perfons  died  of  this  dread- 
ful calamity. 

Bury  was  firft  privileged  to  fend  members  to  parliament 
by  king  James  I.  who  incorporate-I  it  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign  ; and  by  two  other  charters  in  the  fixth  and  twelfth 
years  of  his  reign.  The  right  of  eleAion  is  veiled  in  the 
aldermen,  burgelTes,  and  common-councilmen,  amounting  to 
37.  GilHngwater’s  Hillorical  and  Dtferiptive  Account 
of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  izmo.  1S04. 

BURYING  alive,  was,  among  the  Romans,  the  punilh- 
ment  of  a veftal  (fee  Vestal),  for  the  violation  of  her  vow 
of  chaftity.  After  being  tried  and  fentenced  by  the  ponti- 
fices,  this  punifhment  was  inflidled  and  accompanied  with 
funeral  folemnittes  in  a place  called  the  “ Campus  Scele- 
ratus,”  near  the  Porta  Collina  ; and  her  paramour  was 
fcourged  to  death  in  the  Forum.  The  unhappy  prieftefs 
was  let  down,  on  this  occafion,  into  a deep  pit,  with  bread, 
water,  milk,  oil,  a lamp  burning,  and  a bed  on  which  to 
lie ; but  this  was  mere  ihow,  for  the  moment  (he  was  at  the 
bottom,  they  began  tocaft  in  the  earth  upon  her,  till  the  pit 
was  fi  led  up.  Mem,  Acad.  Infer,  t.  iii.  p.  278.  This  mode 
of  punilhment  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  deviftd  by  Tarqninius 
Prilcus.  Dirnyf.  iii.  67.  Lord  Bacon  mentions  inftances  of 
the  refurreftion  of  (ome  ptrfons  who  had  been  buried 
alive.  Of  this  number  was  the  famous  Duns  Scotus.  See 
Duns.  For  the  places  and  different  modes  of  burying,  fee 
Burial. 

BURZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  ot  Calabria  Ultra  ; 10  miles  E N.E.  of  Bova. 

BURZET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of 
I’Argentiere.  The  place  contains  2670,  and  the  canton 
4945  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends  110  kilio- 
metres  and  4 communes. 

BUS,  CiESAR  DE,  in  Biography,  the  founder  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Chnftian  doClrinc,  was  born  at  Cavaillon  in 
1544,  and  after  purliiing,  for  (ome  time,  a licentious  courfe, 
became  fenfible  of  his  mifcondu£l,  entered  into  the  church, 
and  was  appointed  canon  of  a cathedral.  Adopting  a 
rigorous  mode  of  living,  and  diftinguifhed  by  his  zeal  in  in- 
(truAing  the  ignorant,  and  exhorting  finners  to  repentance, 
he  formed  a new  inilitution  for  teaching  the  principles  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  See  Fathers  ChriHian  doSrin^, 

De  B us  loll  his  fight  feme  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Av’gnon  in  1607.  To  him  is  alfo  aferibed  the 
ellablifhment  of  the  Ur.sulines  in  France.  He  pnbli(hed 
a fet  of  “ Familiar  Inllnuffions  on  the  ChriHian  Dbdlrine,” 
written  in  a (imple  (lyle,  and  dill  read  by  pious  perfons. 
Nouv.  Diil.  Hid.  Molheim.  Ecclef.  vol,  iv. 

BUSANCY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aifne,  and  dillriA  of  Soiflbns  ; 4 miles 
S.  of  Soiffons. 

BUS.'^RD,  in  Ornithology.  See  Moor  Buzzard* 

BUSBEC,  orBoEsBEc,  Augher-Ghislen,  in  Latin 
Bujbequius,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  traveller  and  ambaf- 
fador,  was  the  natural  fon  of  Ghifte  ■,  lord  of  Boefbec,  a 
village  on  the  Lys,  and  born  at  Commines,  in  Flanders,  in 
1522.  Having  been  legitimated  by  a refeript  of  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.j  he  pnrfued  his  ftudies  with  great  diligence 
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and  fucctfs,  in  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  univerfities  of 
Europe,  He  accompanied  the  ambafifador  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  the  Romans,  to  England,  and  was  prefent  at  the 
marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary ; and  was  appointed  by  this 
fovereign,  when  he  became  emperor,  as  his  arnbaffador  to 
fultan  Solyman  II.  During  his  fevcn  years’  refid-nce  in  the 
Turkifh  domini'  ns,  he  acquainted  himfelf  with  vaiious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  natural  and  political  hillory  of  the 
country,  and  collcded  a great  number  of  MSS.  and  inferip 
tions,  together  with  drawings  of  plants  and  animals,  which 
ferved,  on  his  return,  to  form  a narrative,  written  in  Latin, 
and  abounding  with  valuable  information.  He  was  after- 
terwards  entrulled  with  the  education  of  the  fons  of  M <xi 
milian  II.,  and  in  1570,  conducted  this  emperor’s  daughter 
to  France,  on  occafion  of  her  marriage  with  king  Charles  IX. 
After  the  death  of  Charles,  he  continued  in  that  country 
as  minifter  for  the  qneen-dowager,  and  alfo  for  the  emperor 
Rodolph,  till  the  year  1592.  Having  obtained  perm-flion 
to  lake  a journey  into  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  a(f..uUed 
in  Mormandy  by  a party  of  foldiers  belon  .dng  to  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Rouen,  and  the  treatment  he  fuff. red  produced  a 
degree  of  irritation,  which  terminated  in  a fever  that  provi  d 
fatal  to  him  at  the  houfe  of  a lady  near  Rouen,  in  1592.  He 
was  a man  of  extenfive  literature,  and  mailer  of  ieven  lan- 
guages. The  firft  copy  of  the  famous  *•  Monumentum 
Ancyranum”,  which  he  caufed  to  be  tranferibed  at  Ancyra, 
was  brought  by  him  into  Europe.  Befides  his  “ Travels  in  the 
Eaft,”  he  wrote  “ Letters  from  France  to  the  E'snperor 
Rodolph,”  which  exhibit  an  interdlmg  pifture  of  the 
French  court  at  that  period.  An  edition  of  all  his  works 
w’as  publifhed  by  Elzevir  at  Leyden  in  1633,  and  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1660.  in  4to.  Gen.  Dift. 

BUSBY,  Richard,  an  eminent  fchool-mafter,  was  born 
at  Lutton,  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  1606,  educated  at  Weftmin- 
fter  fchool  as  a king’s  fcholar,  and  eleSed  {Indent  of  Chrill- 
church,  in  1624.  At  college  he  v^vas  efteemed  a great 
mailer  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  a complete 
orator.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  admitted,  in  1639.  to 
the  prebend  and  redlory  of  Cudworth,  in  the  church  of 
Wells,  and  in  1640,  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  Weftmin- 
fter  fchool,  which  office  he  held  with  Angular  reputation  for 
53  years.  His  talents  for  this  arduous  office  have  been 
greatly  extolled  ; though  it  does  not  now  appear  what  was 
his  peculiar  and  diferimioating  excellence.  It  has  been  laid 
that  he  pofTefled  a Angular  fagacity  in  difeovering  the  ap- 
propriate genius  of  his  pupils,  and  that  he  fo  much  approved 
an  early  manifcflation  of  wit  in  his  Icholars,  as  to  pardon 
the  imprudent  exercife  of  it,  when  he  himftlf  was  its  objeft. 
Perhaps,  his  pre  eminence  to  others  who  have  occupied 
Amilar  ftations  might  have  principally  conAfted  in  the  Arm- 
nefs  and  vigour  of  his  mind  and-  in  that  kind  of  uniform 
and  fy  Hematic  difeipline,  attended  with  a confiderable  degree 
of  feverity,  which  commanded  awe  and  maintained  order. 
With  a reference  to  this  trait  of  his  charafler,  Ar  Roger  de 
Coverley  (fee  SptAator,  ) is  made  to  exclaim,  at  the 

view  of  his  effigies,  “ Dr.  Bulby  ; a great  man  ! he  whipped 
my  grandfather;  a very  great  raan  !”  Pope  alfo  gives  us 
a lively  defcnption  of  a mailer  belonging  to  the  Bulbeian 
clafs,  or  of  the  Genius  of  the  public  Schools,”  in  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  lines : 

“ When  lo  ! a fpeAre  rofe,  whofe  index-hand 
Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand  ; 

His  beaver’d  brow  a birchen  garland  wears, 

Dropping  with  infant’s  blood,  and  mother’s  tears. 

O’er  every  vein  a fhudd’fing  horror  runs  : 

Etoa  and  Winton  lhake  through  all  their  fons. 


All  flelh  is  humbled  ; Wellminfter’s  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confefs  the  genius  of  the  place  ; 

The  pal-  boy-fenator  yet  tingling  (land*, 

And  holds  his  breeches  clofc  with  both  his  hand.s  ” 

Dunciad,  B.  iv, 

Dr.  Bufbv,  however,  though  his  fame  has  dtfeended  to  us 
as  that  of  a ItriA  and  ftvere  difcipHnarian,  was  not  an  ill- 
natured  man  ; hut  the  feverity  which  he  exercifed,  and 
which  has  almoll  become  proverbial,  feems  to  have  been  the 
refill!  of  ha''it  and  fyd-rn.  It  has,  m.leed,  been  animad- 
verted upon  with  difappiobation  by  fome  modern  writers, 
not  on’v  as  nnjuftifiable,  but  as  tending  to  the  extreme  of 
cruelty.  Somewhst  to  this  pnrp'  fe  is  the  refleiflion  of  Mr. 
Knox,  in  his  effiy  on  p rental  indulgence  (EAavs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  344.'  who  fay",  “ Inhumanity  even  in  a B Iby  cannot 
id. .'it  palliation.”  As  a man  of  learning,  Dr.  Bufoy  is 
known  by  feveral  books,  fnch  as  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mars. and  editions  of  the  fatires  of  Juvenal  and  Periius,  and 
of  the  epigrams  of  M irtial,  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  his  fchool, 
and  evincing  his  fit’,  i and  accuracy  as  a grammarian.  After 
the  relloralion,  he  veas  made  a prebendary  of  WeltminAer, 
as  w.ell  as  treafurer  and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  ot 
Wf-'Ils ; and  in  the  lame  year  he  alio  'ook  his  degree  of  doftor 
in  divinity.  To  rhe  church  and  monarchy  he  was  zealoufly 
attached,  and  he  infufed  limilar  principles  and  fpirit  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  among  whom  were  feveral  who  occupied 
fome  of  the  highell  offices  in  the  ftate.  Several  inftances 
of  h'S  private  and  public  chanty  are  recorded  Having,  by  a 
courfe  of  temperance,  notwithflanding  the  fatigues  of  his 
public  ftation,  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  89,  he  died 
in  1695,  and  was  buried  in  Wellminfter  abbey,  where  a 
monument,  with  an  ample,  laudatory  infcription,  was  erefted 
to  his  memory.  Biog.  Brit. 

BUSCA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Coni ; 7 miles  W.  ot  C 'ni. 

BUSCHE,  Herman  Von  Dem,  in  Latin  Bufehius.  in 
E’ography,  a dillinguilhed  fc.i  lar  who  concribcud  to  the 
revival  of  literature,  and  the  improvement  of  tatf  -n  Ger- 
many, was  the  defeendant  of  a noble  family  in  W flonalia, 
and  born  at  the  callle  of  Safltnborg  in  tfie  bifhopric  of 
Minden,  in  1468.  After  a orevions  courfe  of  ffudv  im- 
proved by  travels  through  Italy,  France,  ard  Gc-many,  and 
various  attempts  to  excite  among  his  own  countrymen  a 
talle  for  pure  Latinity,  he  eflablifhed  a fcliool  at  Co  ogne ; 
but  here  his  reAdence  was  made  uneafy  to  him  by  th  monks, 
fo  that  in  1506  he  removed  to  Luplic.  The  ecclefiallics, 
however,  whofe  Latin  flvle  he  condemned,  and  which  he 
wifhed  and  laboured  to  reform,  counteraft  d is  efforts  of 
improvement,  and  he  was  under  a nectffitv  of  oft.-n  changing 
his  abode.  At  Cologne,  whnher  he  returned  after  h:s  tra- 
vels in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countr’es,  he  publifhed 
“ Pemptades  Decimationiim  Plantinaium  ” and  a “ Com- 
mentary on  Claudian  de  Raptu  Prolerpinae.”  The  clergy 
again  moielled  aim  in  this  city,  as  h.-  had  giv;n  t^'em  f efh 
occaAon  of  offence  by  aiding  U'ric  Von  H.tton  tn  com- 
poAog  the  Celebrated  “ Epiflola  Obicurorum  Vironim,”  in 
which  the  monaflic  Latin  of  that  period  is  the  fubjecl  of 
ridicule.  From  Cologne,  he  removed  to  Wefei,  where,  as 
redlor  of  the  Latin  fchool,  he  read  the  works  of  Luther, 
Melanfthon,  and  Pomeranus,  which  had  been  juH  publifhed. 
From  Wefei  he  went  to  Wittenberg  ; and,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Luther  and  others,  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  ap- 
pointed him  profefforof  hiflory  at  Marpurg,  where  hr  pub- 
lifhed “ A Treatife  on  the  Authoritv  of  the  Word  of  God.” 
About  this  time  he  embraced  the  do^lrines  of  Luther,  and 
married  in  the  year  1527,  Towards  the  clofe  of  bis  life. 
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he  had  an  unhappy  quarrel  with  the  anabaplifts  at  Muntler, 
which  agitated  a conrxitution,  already  enfeebled  by  years,  to 
fuch  a degree,  as  to  occafion  his  death,  in  i534*  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  “ Commentar.  in  Doratum  “ Annot.  in 
Silium  Italicum  “ Comment,  in  primum  lib.  Martialis 
“ Scholia  in  JEne\d  “ Annot.  ad  Juvenal ‘‘  Epigram- 
inatum,  libri  iii.  “ Comment,  in  Satyr.  Perlii,”  Paris, 
1644.  Healfo  publidied  many  Latin  poem.s.  According 
to  the  account  given  of  his  writings  by  Erafmns,  they  are 
nervous,  lively,  and  animated,  and  difplay  great  acutenenefs 
of  judgment ; and  his  flyle  is  faid  to  approach  nearer  to  that 
of  Quintilian  than  to  that  of  Cicero,  Gen.  Biog. 

BUSCbiETTO,  Da  Dulichio,  a celebrated  Greek  ar- 
chiteft,  was  a native  of  the  ille  of  Dulichio,  and  employed,  in 
1016,  by  the  republic  of  Pifa,  in  building  and  ornamenting 
their  dome  or  cathedral  church ; which  he  enriched  with  many 
marble  columns,  and  which  has  ever  (ince  been  reckoned  one 
of  the  moft.  fumptuous  edifices  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Pifa, 
where  was  erected  a monument  to  his  memory,  bearing  an 
infeription  which  intimates  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
the  mechanic  powers.  EI’S  difciples  were  numerous,  and  he 
”s  regarded  as  the  principal  founder  of  the  fcience  of  archi- 
tefture  in  modern  Italy.  Felibien,  Vies  des  Archit. 

BUSCHING,  Anthonv-Frederick,  a well-known 
geographer,  was  born  at  Stadthagen,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  1724,  and  iiiftruded  for  feveral  years  by  Hauber,  after- 
wards pallor  of  a German  congregation  at  Copenhagen,  in 
the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and  Syrian  languages,  and  a'fo  in 
aftronomy,  algebra,  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics. 
In  1744,  he  etitcred  as  a theological  fludent  at  Halle,  where 
he  derived  lingular  benefit  from  the  patronage  of  the  cele- 
brated profeffor  S.  J.  Baumgarten  ; and  in  1746,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  firft  work,  which  was  “ An  introdudion  to  the 
Epiftle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,”  with  a preface  by  his 
patron.  At  the  clofe  of  his  academical  ftudies  be  began  his 
exegetical  ledures  on  Ifaiah,  which  were  followed  by  thofe 
on  the  New  Teftam.ent.  In  1748,  be  was  invited  to  fuper- 
intend  the  education  of  the  eldeft  fon  of  count  Lynar,  at 
Kollritz  j w'here  he  was  alfo  employed  in  reviling  a Ger- 
man edition  of  Vitringa  on  Ifaiah,  and  where  he  commenced 
an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  perfons  of  eminence  in  the 
literary  world.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
count  Lynar  to  Peterfburgh  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  bis  jour- 
ney thither  he  formed  the  plan  of  a new  geography,  with  a 
view  of  fupplying  the  itnperfedions  of  Hubner’s  and  Hager’s 
works  on  this  fubjed.  After  encountering  fome  difficulties 
and  difeouragements  in  the  progrefs  of  his  undertaking,  he 
determined  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  it  ; and  releafing  him- 
felf  from  his  engagements  as  tutor,  repaired,  in  1752,  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
completion  of  his  work.  During  his  refidence  in  this  city, 
be  conduded  a monthly  publication,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  and  fciences  in  Denmark. 
In  1754,  he  removed  to  Germany,  and  at  Halle  wrote  a dif- 
fertation,  entitled  “ Vindicise  Septentrionis,”  announcing 
alfo  his  intention  to  commence  a courfc  of  ledures  on  the 
conftitution  of  the  principal  Hates  of  Europe  ; but  he  was 
diverted  from  profecuting  this  plan  by  an  invitation  to  the 
office  of  extraordinary  profeffor  of  phiiofophy  at  Gottin- 
gen, with  a falary  of  200  rix-dollars  to  enable  him  to  finifh 
his  geography.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  having  fettled  at  Gottingen,  in  1754,  he  married  in  the 
following  year  a literary  lady,  feveral  of  whofe  poetical  pieces 
he  had  previoufly  publifhed.  This  lady  had  been  eleded 
an  honorary  member  of  the  German  fociety  at  Gottingen, 
and  bad  alfo  been  named  imperial  poetefs  laureat  by  Haber- 
lein,  pro-redor  of  the  univerfity  of  Helmltadt.  In  the 
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profped  of  a vacancy  in  the  chair  of  theological  profefTor  in, 
the  univerfity  of  Gottingen  by  the  death  of  Moflieim, 
Bufehing  was  advifed  by  his  friends,  in  to  offer  himfclf 

as  a candidate  ; but  as  he  had  conceived  a diflike  to  the 
theology  of  the  fchools,  he  thought  it  moft  honourable  to 
announce  his  fentiments  to  the  public,  before  he  undertook 
the  office  of  theological  profefior.  Accordingly,  on  occa- 
fion of  his  applying  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Gottingen 
for  the  degree  of  doftor,  he  delivered  to  them,  in  MS.,  his 
“ Epitome  theologim  e folis  facris  literis  concinnatse,  et 
ab  omnibus  rebus  & verbis  fcbolafticis  purgatm,”  vxhich  he 
afterwards  printed  ; and,  after  fome  oppofition,  he  obtained 
the  degree.  Th's  uiffi-rtaiion  was  afterwards  reprinted  with 
additions  ; and  as  it  contained  feme  points  of  doftrine  that 
were  thought  exceptionable,  he  was  accufed  of  heterodi-xy, 
and  ordered  by  a refeript  iffued  in  1757’  forbear  publifh- 
ing  any  thing  on  the  fubject  of  theology,  till  it  had  been 
fubmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  privy-council  of  Hanover; 
and  he  was  alfo  commanded  to  abftain  from  giving  theolo- 
gical ledlures,  particularly  on  difputed  fuhjefts.  He  remon- 
ftrated  againft  this  treatment,  and  in  a letter  to  Munckhaufen, 
the  Hanoverian  minifter,  he  exprtffed  his  purpofe  in  the  fol- 
lowing declarat’on  ; “ If  vour  excellency  fhould  make  me 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  with  a falary  of  a thoufand  dol- 
lars, on  condition  of  my  teaching  nothing  but  the  ufual 
theology  of  the  fchools,  I would  refpedtfully  refufe  your 
offer.”  At  this  time  Bufehing  had  a falary  of  400  dollars 
at  Gottingen,  befides  pecuniary  prefents  from  the  minifter, 
and  fome  privileges,  which  enabled  him  to  expedite  his  great 
geographical  works.  In  1 759,  he  was  appointed  public  pro- 
feffor of  phiiofophy,  and  the  firft  part  of  his  geography  had 
already  gone  through  three  editions.  He  was  now  at  leifure 
to  profecute  it ; and,  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted,  he 
declined  accepting  feveral  advantageous  offers.  On  the  fub- 
jeft  of  education  he  had  publifhed  a treatife,  compiled  from 
his  leftures  at  Gottingen,  which  very  much  contributed  to 
his  reputation.  In  1761,  he  undertook  the  office  of  paftor  to 
'a  liUtheran  congregation  at  Peterfburgh  3 and  here  he 
founded  a fchool  on  a large  fcale  for  the  benefit  both  of 
boys  and  girls.  To  this  fchool  he  paid  particular  attention  ; 
and  in  1763,  it  had  rifen  to  fuch  reputation,  that  it  con- 
tained upwards  of  300  fcholars  of  various  nations  and  fcifts  ; 
and  Catharine  II.  granted  to  it,  by  the  recommendation  of 
field-marfhal  count  Munich,  feveral  privileges.  But  on  oc- 
cafion of  a difpute  between  Bufehing  and  his  congregation 
refpedling  this  new  inftitution,  he  abandoned  the  direftion 
of  it,  and  determined  to  return  to  Germany;  though  the 
/emprefs  Catharine  was  very  defirous  of  retaining  him 
in  Ruffia.  Among  other  connexions  which  he  formed 
during  his  refidence  at  Peterfburgh,  he  contraXed  an  inti- 
macy with  Muller,  the  celebrated  hiftorian  and  traveller; 
and  from  the  information  be  thus  obtained  with  regard  to 
Ruffia,  he  was  enabled  to  publifh  his  “ Hiftorical  Maga- 
zine.” The  place  which  he  feleXed  for  his  refidence,  with 
a view  to  the  profecution  of  his  literary  labours,  was  Altona; 
and  here  he  continued,  declining  fome  advantageous  propofals, 
made  to  induce  his  return  to  Gottingen,  and  refolving  never  to 
accept  a penfion,  till  the  year  1766,  when  he  was  appointed 
direXor  of  a gymnafium  at  Berlin.  In  this  capital  he  was 
treated  with  great  refptX;  and  befides  the  employment  of 
fuperintending  the  feminary  committed  to  his  care,  he  en- 
gaged in  writing  various  elementary  treatifes  for  the  ufe  of 
the  different  claffes  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  na- 
tural hiftory,  the  hiftory  of  religion,  the  fine  arts.  See. ; 
which  were  favourably  received  by  the  public.  His  incef- 
fant  application,  however,  impaired  his  health,  and  brought 
on  a pulmonary  complaint  with  which,  he  was  affliXed  for 
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feveral  years,  and  wKich  terminated  bis  ufeful  life,  in  1793, 
after  he  had  been  dire£lor  of  the  gymnafinm  at  Berlin  for 
26  years.  He  was  buried  in  his  garden  at  mid -night,  with- 
out pomp  or  ceremony,  according  to  his  own  defire  expreffvd 
in  his  will.  In  his  own  elineation  of  his  charafter,  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  thcugh  lie  was  candid  and  open-hearted, 
affable,  ready  to  afii'f  others,  and  of  a compafiionatt  difpo- 
fition,  he  had  behaved  with  harfimefs  to  many  p~rfons,  and 
on  various  occations.  He  expreifes  his  confidence  in  the 
Supreme  Being,  his  firm  faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  his  fatisfaftion  with  the  difpenfations  of  providence. 
His  temper,  he  fays,  was  warm,  and  occafionally  irritable  ; 
and  his  firmnefs  had  fornetimes  affumed  the  appearance  of 
obixinacy ; and  his  quicknefs  had  betrayed  him  occafionally 
into  precipitation.  “ iam  moderate,”  fays  he,  “ in  all  things; 
contented  with  little,  and  mafier  of  my  appetites.  In  rny 
intercourfe  with  the  world  I expetfl  too  mtich  from  myfelf ; 
lam  therefore  often  diflatisfied  with  my  own  condnft;  and 
on  that  account  wilh  to  confine  my  intercourfe  within  a very 
narrow  circle,  and  to  fliun  fociety.  I am  free  from  pride, 
but  not  void  of  ambition,  though  I often  ilruggle  wit!)  this 
pafiion,  and  on  refieiBion  endeavour  to  ftipprefs  it.  I am  (o 
much  attached  to  labour,  that  it  feems  to  me  a requifite  to 
I'fe,  and  that  my  inipulfe  to  it  is  greater  than  to  any  fi-nfual 
pleafure  whatever.” 

Bufching  w'as  a ready  writer,  fo  that  his  literary  produc- 
tions amounted  to  more  than  a hundred,  confiding  of  elemen- 
tary books,  relating  to  fchools  and  education,  and  fuch  as 
were  theological,  hiftorico-geographical,  and  biographical. 
Although  his  w'orks  poffefs  confiderable  merit,  they  abound 
with  repetitions,  and  his  flyle  is  diffufe  and  inelegant.  But 
the  department  in  which  he  principally  excelled  was  that  of 
geography.  His  “ Geography”  comprehending  Europe 
and  the  Ruffian  part  of  Afia,  contains  a variety  of  interell- 
ing  and  ufeful  information;  and  was  publifhed  after  the  year 
17^4,  at  different  periods,  in  fingle  volumes,  of  which  eight 
editions  were  pubhihed  during  the  life  of  the  author.  His 
“ Magazine  for  Modern  Hiftory  and  Geography”  was  com- 
prifed  in  22  parts,  qto.  and  publifhed  between  the  years  1767 
and  1788  : and  his  “ Weekly  Account  of  new  Maps”  ap- 
peared in  detached  parts,  during  an  interval  of  15  years,  from 
177,3101787.  Gen.  Biog. 

BQSCHOFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Seelburg. 

BUSCHWEILER,  a town  of  France,  in  a diftrift  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  for- 
merly Alface. 

BUSE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Falco  Buteo. 

BUSELAPHUS,  Cajt,  in  Zoology,  See  Antilope 
Bubalis. 

BUSENTO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  w’hich  runs 
into  the  fea,  near  Poiicafiro. 

BUSEY,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  fituate 
near  Port-au-Prince,  and  having  a fort. 

BUSH,  a tuft  or  affemblage  of  boughs  or  branches. 

Bush  alfo  denotes  a coronated  frame  of  wood  hung  out 
as  a fi-rn  at  taverns.  It  takes  the  denomination  from  hence, 
that,  anciently,  figns  where  wine  was  fold  were  bujioes  chiefly 
of  ivy,  cyprefs,  or  the  like  plants,  which  keep  their  verdure 
Iona-.  And  hence  the  Engliih  proverb  “ Good  wine  needs 

no  bujh.”  ^ , 

Bush,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  anverin  Ireland,  which 
after  taking  a winding  courfe  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Antrim,  falls  into  the  north  channel  about  a 
mile  weft  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway. 

Bu SH-Zoxf/t.  See  Harford. 

BusH-/;arrew,  xa.  Agriculture^  an  implement  conftituted 
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of  any  fort  of  bufhy  wood,  interwoven  in  a kind  of  frame 
confifting  of  three  or  more  crofs  bars,  fixed  into  two  end- 
pieces  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  wider  behind  than  before, 
and  very  rough  and  brufhy  underneath.  To  the  extremities 
of  the  frame  before  are  generally  attached  two  wheels,  about 
eight  or  tvvtU'f  inch  in  diameter,  upon  which  it  moves; 
fotn.-tim  s,  ho'vever,  wheels  are  not  employed,  but  the  whole 
rough  furnace  is  applied  to,  and  dragged  on  the  ground. 
See  Harrow. 

Bush  harronvlng,  the  operation  of  harrowing  with  an 
inftrumenl  of  the  kind  delcribed  above.  It  is  chiefly  necef- 
f my  on  grafs-laiid,  or  fuch  as  has  been  long  in  the  ftate  of 
pafture,  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  the  worm-cafts  and  of 
breaking  down  and  reducing  the  lumps  and  clods  of  the 
manures  that  may  have  been  applied,  ai.d  thereby  rendering 
them  more  capab’e  of  bung  wafhed  into  the  ground,  or,  in 
fomc  meafure,  for  removing  the  mofiy  matter  that  may  have 
formed  on  the  furfaces  of  fuch  lands. 

A rather  dry  time  fhould  be  chofeii  for  the  performing  of 
the  bufinefs,  in  order  that  thefe  fubllances  may  be  in  a more 
puiverizable  ftate,  and  of  courfe  more  readily  broken  down 
and  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs  plants.  It  fhould  ne- 
ver be  attempted  when  there  is  fuch  a degree  of  moifture  as 
to  produce  clogginefs. 

Bush-w/c/v,  a plant  of  the  vetch  kind,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  cultivated  to  advantage  by  the  fanner,  where  lu- 
cerne and  other  plants  of  a fimilar  nature  cannot  be  grown. 
It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Swayne,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
letters  and  papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  that  “ its  root  is 
perennial,  fibrous,  and  branching  ; the  ftalks  many,  fome  of 
them  fhooting  immediately  upwards,  others  creeping  juft 
under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  emerging,  fome  near 
to,  and  others  at  a confiderable  dittance  from  the  parent  flock. 
The  fmall  oval  leaves  are  connefted  together  by  a mid- 
rib,  with  a tendril  at  the  extremity:  the  flowers  are  in  fhape 
like  thofe  of  the  common  vetch,  of  a reddifh  purple  colour ; 
the  firft  that  bloflom  ufually  come  in  pairs,  afterwards  to  the 
number  of  four  at  a joint  ; the  pods  are  much  fliorter  than 
thofe  of  the  common  vetch,  larger  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  and  flatter,  and  are  of  a Hack  colour  when  ripe ; the 
feeds  are  Imaller  than  thofe  of  the  cultivated  fpecies,  fome 
fpcckled,  others  of  a clay  colour.”  Being  a perennial  plant,  it 
fliould  feem,  he  thinks,  to  be  a very  proper  kind  to  inter- 
mix with  grafs  feeds  for  laying  down  land  intended  for  paf- 
ture ; and  that  it  is  as  juftly  entitled  to  this  epithet  as  any 
herbaceous  plant  whatever,  having  obferved  a patch  of  it 
growing  in  one  particular  fpot  of  his  orchard  for  14  or  15 
years  pall.  It  is  not  only  a perennial,  but  an  evergreen  ; it 
fhoots  the  earlieft  in  the  fpring  of  any  plant  eaten  by  cattle 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  vegetates  late  in  autumn,  and 
continues  green  through  the  winter,  though  the  weather  be 
very  fevere  ; add  to  this,  that  cattle  are  remarkably  fond  of 
it.”  See  ViciA. 

Thefe  peculiarities  fhould  make  it  particularly  valuable  to 
the  farmer  as  a green  food  for  Iheep  in  the  winter  and 
fpring,  when  food  of  tnat  denomination  is  fo  exceedingly 
fcarce. 

The  fame  writer  has  likewife  obferved,  that,  “ the  chief 
reafon  which  has  hitherto  prevented  its  cultivation  has  been 
the  very  great  difficulty  c;  procuring  good  Ted  in  any  quan- 
tity. The  pods,”  he  finds,  “ do  not  ripen  altogether;  but 
as  f'oon  almoft  as  they  are  ripe,  they  burft  with  great 
elafticity,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  around  ; and  after  the  feeds 
have  been  procured,  fcarce  one-third  part  of  them  will  vege- 
tate, owing,”  as  he  fuppofes,  “ to  an  internal  defedl,  occa- 
fioned  by  certain  infers  making  them  the  nells  and  food  for 
their  young.” 
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It  appears  from  tfiia  author’s  account  alfo,  that  a crop 
of  this  kind  of  vetch  “ may  be  cut  tliree  or  four  times,  and 
in  fome  cafes  even  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  March  a 
circumifance  of  much  importance  to  fuch  farmers  as  have 
a large  dock  of  cattle.  In  his  trials  with  this  plant,  cut  in 
this  way,  a plat  of  good  ftiffilh  loamy  land,  cf  twenty-five 
fquare  yards,  produced, 
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An  acre,  therefore,  fays  he,  reckoning  48-10  fquare  yards 
to  it,  in  the  fame  circumftinces,  would  have  produced  the 
total  amount  of 

Tons  cwt.  qrs.  lb. 


24  1 1 3 3 green, 

4 9 3 dry-fodder. 

And  it  is  further  addid,  “ that  at  the  time  the  firll  cut- 
ting was  made  there  was  fcarce  a green  blade  of  grafs  to  be 
feen  ; and  that  the  feaion,  till  after  the  third  cutting,  was 
as  unfavourable  to  vegetation  as  pe.'haps  any  in  the  memoiy 
of  man.” 

It  is  fa'd  to  fucceed  bed  on  foils  of  the  clayey'  kind;  but 
from  the  Hems  rifing  fo  clofely  together  there  is  danger,  in 
tnoill  feafons,  of  their  rotting  at  the  root.  See  Vetch. 

Bush,  burning,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  denotes  that  bufh  in 
which  God  manifefted  himfelf  to  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Horcb,  as  he  was  feeding  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  by 
the  fchechinah  or  fymbol  of  his  prefence  in  a flame  of  fire. 
Exod.  chap.  iii.  The  emblem  ot  the  burning-bufh  is  ufed 
as  the  feal  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  this  motto  : 
“ Tho’  burning,  is  never  confirmed. ” 

Bush  lime,  among  Bird-Catchers,  denotes  an  arm  or  bough 
fif  a buihy  tree,  full  of  thick  and  long,  yet  fmooth  and 
ftraight  twigs,  daubed  over  with  bird-lime,  and  placed  on 
fome  hedge  where  birds  frequent,  ufed  efpecially  for  the 
taking  of  pbeafants  and  fieldfares.  See  BiiiD  /ime. 

BUSHEER,  or  Abusch.ehhr,  in  Geography,  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  date  of  Arabia  of  the  fame  name,  near 
■the  Perfian  gulph,  poffeffing  a commodious  harbour,  in  which 
Ihips  can  approach  clofe  to  the  houfes.  This  circumdance 
kiducctd  Nadir  Shah  to  dation  a fleet  here.  Since  that  time, 
this  city  has  been  better  known,  and  become  more  con- 
fidcrabie.  It  is  atprefent  the  fea-port  town  of  Schiras;  and 
the  Englifh,  the  only  European  nation  who  continue  to  trade 
with  Pcrfia,  have  a faiffory  in  this  place.  The  Arabs  inha- 
bating  the  dillrift  of  Abufchtehfir  are  not  of  the  tribe  of 
Houle,  who  poffefs  all  the  ports  on  the  whole  coad  from 
Bender  Abbas  to  Cape  Berdidan.  Among  them  are  three 
eminent  tamilies;  the  two  firft  of  which  have  been,  froin  time 
immemorial,  fettled  in  this  country.  The  third,  'lamed 
“ Matarifch,”  came  lately  from  Oman,  where  they  were 
employed  in  fifliiiig,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  other 
two,  a'd  found  means  to  ufurp  the  fovereign  authority, 
which  they  have  now  held  for  feveral  years.  The  prefent 
fcheich  of  this  family  pofl'eflVs  likejvife  the  ifle  of  Bahrein, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  maintain  fome  fhipping,  and  he 
has  alfo  conliderable  domains  in  Kermefir.  By  abandoning 
the  Sunnites,  becoming  a Shiite,  and  marrying  a Perfian 
lady,  he  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  to  his  fubjtfts  and 
neighbours;  and  his  children  are  no  longer  reckoned  among 
the  Arabian  nobility.  Abu-fchaehhr  lies  fouth  from  Bender- 
Rigk.  which  fee. 

Bushel,  a meafure  of  capacity  for  things  dry;  as 
grains,  pulfe,  dry  fruits,  &c.  containing  four  pecks,  or  eight 
gallons,  or  one  eighth  of  a quarter. 


Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  hijfelhis,  luJleUus,  of 
lijfellus,  a diminutive  of  huz,  or  buza,  ufed  in  the  corrup- 
Latin  for  the  fame  thing ; others  derive  it  from  lujfulus,  an 
urn,  wherein  lots  were  cad  ; which  feems  to  be  a corruption 
from  buxulus, 

Bvjfellus  appears  to  have  been  firft  ufed  for  a liquid  mea- 
fure of  wine,  equal  to  eight  gallons.  “ OBo  libra  faciunt 
galonem  vini,  £3°  oBo  galones  vini  faciunl  buffellum  London, 
qua  ejl  oBava  pars  quarterii V The  word  was  foon  after 
transferred  to  the  dry  meafure  of  corn  of  the  fame  quantity. 
“ Pondus  oBo  librarum  frumenti  facit  bufTellum,  de  quihus  oBo 
confijlit  quart erium  ” 

By  12  Henry  VII.  cap.  5.  a bufhel  is  to  contain  eight 
gallons  of  wheat;  the  gallon,  eightpounds  of  wheat,  troy 
weight ; the  pound,  twelve  ounces  troy-weight ; the  ounce, 
twenty  derlihgs ; and  the  fterling,  thirty-two  grains,  or  corns 
of  wheat  growing  in  the  midd  of  the  ear. 

This  daiidard  buflrel  is  kept  in  the  Exchequer;  when, 
being  filled  with  common  fpring  water,  and  the  water  mea- 
fured  before  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1696,  in  a regular 
parallelepiped,  it  was  found  to  contain  2145.6  folid  inches  ; 
and  the  faid  water,  being  weighed,  amounted  to  1131  oz. 
and  14  penny  weights  troy.  Greaves,  Orig.  of  Weights, 
P.-25. 

By  aft  of  parliament  made  in  April  1697,  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  every  round  buihel  with  a plain  and  even  bottom, 
being  made  inches  wide  throughout,  and  eight  inches 
deep,  fhould  be  edeemed  a legal  “ Wincheder  bufhel,” 
according  to  the  Itandard  in  his  majedy’s  exchequer.  A 
veffel  thus  made  will  contain  2150.42  cubic  inches;  and  con- 
fequently  the  corn  gallon  contains  only  268^  cubic  inches. 
Ward’s  Mathematics,  p.  36. 

Bcfides  the  dandard  or  legal  bufhel,  we  have  feveral  local 
bufhels,  of  different  dimenfions  in  different  places.  At 
Abingdon  and  Andover,  a bufhel  contains  nine  gallons  ; 
at  Appleby  and  Penrith,  a bufhel  of  peafe,  rye,  and  wheat, 
contains  16  gallons;  of  barley,  big,  malt,  mixt  malt,  and 
oats,  20  gallons.  A bufhel  contains  at  Carlifle,  24  gal- 
lons; at  Cheder,  a bufhel  of  wheat,  rye,  Stc.  contains  32 
gallons,  and  of  oats  40 ; at  Dorcheder,  a bufhel  of  malt  and 
oats  contains  10  gallons;  at  Falmouth,  the  bufhel  of  dricken 
coals  is  16  gallons,  of  other  things  20,  and  ufually  21  gal- 
lons ; at  Kingdon  upon  Thames,  the  bufhel  contains  eight 
and  a half,  at  Newbury,  9 ; at  Wycomb  and  Reading, 
eight  and  three  fourths;  at  Stamford,  16  gallons.  Hough- 
ton. Colleft.  tom.  i.  n.  46.  p.  42.  At  Paris,  by  the  old 
meafures,  the  bufhel  was  divided  into  two  half  bufhels  ; the 
half  bufhel  into  two  quarts;  the  quart  into  two  half  quarts; 
the  half  quart  into  two  litrons ; and  the  litron  into  two  half 
litrons.  By  a fentence  of  the  provod  of  the  merchants  of 
Paris,  the  bufliel  was  to  be  eight  inches  two  lines  and  an 
half  high,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter;  the  quart  four  inches 
nine  lines  high,  and  fix  inches  nine  lines  wide ; the  half 
quart  four  inches  three  lines  high,  and  five  inches  diameter; 
the  litron  three  inches  and  an  half  high,  and  three  inches 
ten  lines  in  diameter. — Three  bufhels  made  a minot,  fix  a 
mine,  twelve  a feptier,  and  an  hundred  and  fourty-four  a 
muid. 

In  other  parts  of  France,  the  bufhel  varied  : fourteen  one 
eighth  bufhels  of  Amboife  and  Tours  made  the  Paris  fep- 
tier. Twenty  buflicls  of  Avignon  made  three  Paris  fep- 
tier?. Twenty  bufhels  of  Blois  made  one  Paris  feptier. 
Two  bufhels  of  Bourdeaux  made  one  Paris  feptier.  Thirty- 
two  bufhels  of  Rochel  made  nineteen  Paris  leptiers.  Oats 
were  meafured  in  a double  proportion,  to  other  grains;  fo 
that  twenty-four  bufhels  of  oats  made  a feptier,  and  248 
a muid.  The  bufhel  of  oats  was  divided  into  four 
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ctvtinc,  the  picotln  into  two  half  quarts,  or  four  Htrons. 
For  fait  four  bufluls  made  one  minot,  and  fix  a feptier. 
For  coals  e'glit  biifliels  made  one  minot,  fixteen  a mine, 
and  320  a mnid.  For  lime,  three  bnfhels  made  a minot, 
and  forty-eight  minots  a muid.  See  Measure  and 
Weight. 

By  31  G.  III.  c.  30.  the  bufhel  by  which  all  corn 
fhall  bemeafnred  and  computed  for  the  purpofes  of  this  aift, 
fhall  be  the  Winchefter  bufli  i,  and  a quarter  fhall  be  deemed 
to  confift  of  8 bufhels : and  the  jnftices  of  each  county, 
and  the  mayor  of  fuch  cities  and  towns  as  are  counties  of 
themfelves,  or  enjoy  exempt  jarifaidtions,  and  from  which 
returns  are  by  this  aft  direfted  to  be  made,  fhall  caufe  a 
ftandard  Winchefler  bufnel  to  be  provided  and  kept ; and 
all  mcafiires  fliall  be  computed  by  tlu  llriclcen  and  not  by  the 
heaped  bufhel  : and  where  com  Pnall  be  (old  by  weight, 
57lbs.  avoirdupoife  of  wheat  fhall  be  deemed  equal  to  one 
Winchefter  bufhel  ; and  yyihs.  of  rye  ; qylb.s.  of  barley  ; 
qalbs.  of  beer  or  bigg,  and  381b?.  of  oats  ; and  further, 
^6'bs.  of  wheat-meal,  qylbs.  ct  wheat-flour,  5 jibs,  of  rye. 
meal,  qSlbs.  0/ barley-meal,  qilbs.  of  beer  or  brgg  meal, 
and  22lbs.  of  oat-meal,  fliall  be  deemed  equal  to  every  fuch 
bufhel  of  corn  unground.  And  for  the  more  eafy  meafuring 
ground  corn  in  facks,  the  proper  officer  may  make  choice, 
of  and  weigh  two  lacks  out  of  any  numbrr  not  exceeding 
twenty,  and  fo  in  proportion  ; and  thereby  compute  the 
quantity  of  the  whole.  And  the  infpeftor  of  coni  returns 
ffiall  make  a comparifon  between  the  Winchefter  meafure 
and  that  commonly  ufed  in  the  city  or  town  for  which  he  is 
infpeftor;  and  within  one  month  after  his  appointment, 
fhall  caufe  a ftatenient  in  writing  of  fuch  eomparifon  to  be 
hung  up  in  fome  confpicuous  place  in  the  market  and  town- 
hall  of  fuch  city  and  town  ; and  fhall  renew  the  fame  if 
defaced,  and  fhall  return  a copy  thereof,  to  the  receiver  of 
oorn  returns. 

BUSHING.  See  Coaking. 

BUSHMILLS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland,  where 
there  is  a bridge  overthe  river  Bufli.  In  the  bed  of  the  river, 
near  the  bridge,  arc  ranges  of  bafaltic  columns,  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Giant’s-caufeway ; and  alfo  on  the  fummit  of 
an  adjoining  mountain.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  ruin 
of  the  caftle  of  Dunliice,  which  is  fituated  in  a fingular 
manner  on  an  ifolated  abrupt  rock,  perforated  by  the  waves; 
which  have  formed  under  it  a very  fpacious  cavern.  The 
only  approach  to  this  caftle  is  along  a narrow  wall,  built 
fomewhat  like  a bridge;  which  circumftance  mull  have  ren* 
dered  it  almoft  impregnable  before  the  invention  of  artillery. 
BulhmiHs  is  120  miles  north  of  Dublin,  and  about  6 miles 
call  of  Coleraine.  Hamiltefn’s  Antrim. 

BUSHWICK,  a fmall  but  pleafant  town  of  America, 
in  King’s  county,  Long  Ifland,  New  York.  The  inhabit- 
ants, 540  in  number,  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  extraftion ; and 
®f  thefe  99  are  eleftors. 

BUSHY  Run,  a north  eaft  branch  of  Sewickly  creek, 
near  the  head  of  which  is  General  Boquet’s  field.  The  cresk 
runs  fouth-eailerly  into  Yonghiogeny  river,  20  miles  S.  E. 
from  Pittfburg,  in  Pennfylvania. 

BUSIR,  or  Bousir,  anciently  Bufirh,  the  name  of  four 
different  towns  or  villages  of  Egypt,  viz.  one  on  the  w'eft 
fide  of  the  Nile,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  pyramids,  and 
18  miles  S.W.  of  Cairo.  N.  lat,  29°  56'.  E.  long.  31°  6ft 
. — Alfo,  another  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  7 miles  N.W. 
of  Achmounain  or  Hetfhmunein.  N.  lat.  28°  Joft  E.  long. 
30°  44ft  See  Busiris.— A third  near  the  weilern  banks 
of  the  Nile,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Atfieh— A fourth  in^  the 
Delta,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  eaft  branch  of  the  Nile  ; 
Vop.  V, 


about  3 miles  S.  of  Semennud,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(1.  ii.  c.  59  ).  See  Busiris. 

BUSIRIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio,  (Ilefp; 
Uib.)  with  oblong  entire  wings  of  a black  colour  ; on  the 
anteiior  pair  two  yellow  fpots  and  dots  ; pofterioroues  witii 
a yell'w  difk.  This  is  a native  of  India.  Donov.  Inf  lud. 

Busiris,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
row  Busir,  on  the  Bufinuc  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  capital 
of  the  Bufuitic  nome  in  the  Delta  ; faid  to  have  been  built 
bv  Biifiris,  a cruel  tyrant,  who  was  flam  by  Hercules:  but 
Strabo  (Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 134. ) denies  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a perfoi).  Ifts  had  a [lately  temple  erefted  to  her  in  Mtis 
city,  fome  ruins  of  which  are  faid  to  be  ft  ill  remaining.  The 
Bufiri?  of  the  Thehais,  the  fecond  Biifuis  m-ntio-.ed  in  the 
preceding  article  (Busir),  having  revolted  from  the  RrmaiiB, 
was  deftroyed  by  Dioclefian  in  his  expedition  agsintl  Egypt, 
A.  D.  296. 

Busiris,  in  H'ljlory,  the  name  of  feveral  kings,  who, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  i.  c.  i 7.)  i eigned  111  Egypt ; 
one  of  whom  is  fa'd  to  have  built  the  magnificent  and  power- 
ful city  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Tiieber,  He 
acknowledges,  how'ever,  that  the  barbarity  of  a certain  Bu« 
fills  was  fabulous;  and  tliat  the  table  was  grounded  on  a 
cuftom  praftifed  in  Egypt,  of  facrificing  all  the  red  haired 
people  they  met  with,  moll  of  whom  were  Itrargers,  as  the 
natives  of  the  country  were  fcarctly  ever  of  tins  colonr,  to 
the  manes  of  Ofiris  : Bnfiris  fignifymg,  in  the  Egyptian 
tongue,  the  fepulchre  of  Ofins.  Virgil  ranks  the  bar- 
barity of  th's  tyrant  am'  Og  the  fiftions  of  the  poets.  Virgil, 
however,  has  been  ceiilured  for  applying  the  epithet  “ In- 
laudati”  to  Bufiris  (Georg.  1.  iii.  v,  3.)  ; as  it  does  not  fuf- 
ficiently  exprefs  the  terror  which  the  cruelty  of  fuch  a montler 
tended  to  excite.  Aulus  Gellius(l.  ii.e.  6.)  has  endeavour, 
ed  to  vindicate  Virgil’s  ufe  of  this  term,  as  implying  a tacit 
condemnation  and  deteftation  of  the  charafter  of  Bufiris, 
becaufe  a perfon  who,  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times,  remains 
unpraifed,  “ illaudatus,”  muft  be  the  worft  and  the  moft 
wicked  of  wretches ; and  if  “ iaudarc”  be  eonfidered  as  fignity- 
ing,  in  old  Latin,  to  name,  “ illaudatus”  being  the  lame  as 
“ illaudabilis”  implies,  in  Virgil’s  ufe  of  it,  that  Bufiris  did 
not  deferve  to  have  his  name  repeated.  Bayle,  diffatisfied 
with  thefe  apologies  for  the  Roman  poet,  fnggefts  that  this 
verfe  is  one  of  thofe  in  which  poets  are  forccil.  upon  ac- 
count of  the  length  or  fhortueis  of  fyllables  (the  different 
feet)  to  employ  ulelefs  words,  mere  expletives,  or  even  fuch  as 
prejudice  the  fenfe.  Although  Ifocrates  made  a panegy- 
ric on  the  tyrant  Bufiris,  Bayle  fuggefts  that  he  only  ir- 
tended  to  cenfure  the  impertinent  panegyric  of  Polycrate.^^, 
a teacher  of  oratory  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  who  had  writ- 
ten the  elogium  of  Bufiris,  and  the  accnlation  of  Socrates, 
Melanfthon,  from  his  refrarches  (in  Chron.  lib.  ii.)  concludes, 
that  Bufiris  was  probably  the  Pharaoli  who  occafi  ned  the 
deftruftionof  the  children  of  the  Ifraelites.  Orofuis  places 
him  775  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  ; and,  accoid- 
ing  to  Eufebius,  he  was  contemporary  with  Joflim,  about 
700  vears  before  Romulus  built  Rome.  Gen.  Dift. 

BUHITIS,  in  Geography,  a dflliift  of  Arabia  Deferta. 
faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Bus  or  Buz,  Nahor’s 
fecond  fon,  and  to  have  been  the  country  of  Euhu,  the 
fourth  inteilocutor  in  the  billory  of  Job;  called  by  the 
LXX.  Buzetks.- 

BUSK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courlaiid  ; 18  miles 
S S.W.  of  Mittavv. 

BUSKIN,  Cothurnus,  an  article  of  drefs,  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a boot,  covering  the  foot  and  mid-leg,  aao 
tied  beneath  the  knee  : very  rich  and  fine,  and  ufed  princi- 
pally on  the  ftage  by  the  actors  in  tragedy. 
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The  bufkin  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  by  iEfchy- 
lus  : it  was  of  a quadrangular  form,  and  might  be  worn  in- 
differently  on  either  leg.  Its  foie  was  made  fo  thick,  as  by 
means  of  it,  men  of  ordinary  ftature  might  be  raifed  to  the 
pitch  and  elevation  of  the  heroes  they  perfonated  : in  which 
it  was  d'.ftinguif!’,ed  from  the  fock,  worn  in  comedy  ; which 
was  a low,  popular  flioe.  By  aid  of  this  appendage,  the  (la. 
tnre  of  the  tragic  adlors  was  frequently  increafed  to  four  cu- 
bits, or  about  fix  Engliih  feet  and  half  an  inch,  the  height 
of  Hercules  and  the  moll  ancient  heroes.  The  bulldns  raifed 
them  four  or  five  inches  ; while  gauntlets  lengthened  their 
arms;  and  their  breaft,  fides,  and  every  part  of  the  body, 
were  rendered  apparently  thicker  in  proportion. 

Dempfter  obferves,  that  the  buflem  was  not  confined  to 
adlors  only,  but  girls  likewife  ufed  it  to  raife  their  height  ; 
and  travellers  and  hunters  to  defend  themfelves  from  the 
mire,  &c. 

As  the  buflcin  was  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  tragedy  on 
the  ftage,  we  find  it  in  clafiic  authors  frequently  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  “ tragedy  itfelf,”  and  ro  exprefs  flrong  and  vehement 
declamation  or  lofty  llyle,  which  was  ufually  affefted  by  thefe 
adlors  of  colofl’al  figure. 

BUSKY,  in  Geography.  See  Buck. 

BUSLEIDEN,  John,  in  Biography^  a native  of  Arlon, 
in  Luxemburg,  became  mafter  of  the  requefls  in  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  and  counfellorto  thefovereign  council  of  Mechlin. 
He  was  alfo  employed  in  embaffies  to  pope  Julius  II,  and 
the  kings  Francis  I.  arid  Henry  VIII.  As  a man  of  litera- 
ture he  was  ditlinguilhed,  and  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
feveral  learned  men,  particularly  of  Erafmus  and  fir  Thomas 
More.  He  founded,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Louvain,  the  col- 
lege of  the  three  tongues,  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  On  his  journey  to  Spain,  in  1517,  he  fell  fick, 
and  died  at  Bourdeaux.  The  only  piece  of  his  writing  is  a 
letter  prefixed  to  More’s  Utopia,  Gen.  Didl. 

BUSODRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 90  miles  N.W.  of  Baffora. 

BUSS,  in  Navigation,  a fmall  fhip,  ufed  by  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  in  the  herring- fifhery,  which  fee. 

The  word  is  originally  Fiemifh,  huh,  or  buys,  which  fig 
nifies  the  fame. 

The  (hip  has  three  fhort  mads,  each  in  one  piece.  On  each 
is  carried  a fquare  fail,  and  fometime  a top-fail  above  the  main- 
fail.  In  fine  weather  are  added  a fort  of  fludding  fail  to  the 
lower  fails,  and  a driver.  Occafionally  is  alfo  added  a jib  for- 
ward, upon  a fmall  bowfprit  or  fpar.  To  (hoot  their  nets,  the 
feamen  lower  the  main  and  fore-mafts,  w'hich  fold  on  deck 
by  large  hinges,  and  flow  aft  upon  crotches.  The  bufs  is 
commonly  from  forty  to  feventy  tons  burthen.  It  has  two 
apartments,  one  forward,  and  the  other  aft ; the  former  of 
which  is  ufed  as  a kitchen.  Every  bufs  has  a mafter,  an 
affiftant,  a mate,  and  feamen  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
veflel.  The  mafter  commands  in  chief,  and  without  his  ex- 
prefs orders  the  nets  can  neither  be  caft  nor  taken  up  ; the 
affiftant  has  the  command  after  him  ; and  the  mate  is  next 
in  order,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fee  the  feamen  manage  their 
rigging  in  a proper  manner  ; to  attend  to  thofe  who  draw  in 
their  nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  cure  the  herrings, 
as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  fea.  The  feamen  generally 
engage  by  the  voyage  ; and  their  provifions  confift  com- 
monly of  bifeuit,  oat-meal,  and  dried  or  fait  and  frefti  fifh. 

Buss,  Bujfa,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a large  fort  of  vefiel  of 
war,  in  ufe  in  the  middle  age,  fpoken  of  by  antiquaries  and 
hiftorians  under  the  feveral  denominations  of  bujfat  bufeia, 
burcia,  bii%a,  bucca,  and  bucieu 

BUSSCHOFF,  Herman,  in  Biography,  a Dutch  phy- 
fician,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen« 


tury,  and  refided  many  years  at  Batavia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies  $ 
and  while  in  that  country,  was  induced,  he  fays,  to  make 
life  of  an  Indian  doft refs,  to  cure  him  of  the  gout,  by  burn- 
ing little  conical  pellets  of  mexa  (the  pith  of  a fpecies  of 
artemifia,)  on  the  parts  affedled  ; a mode  of  treatment  in 
that  and  various  other  complaints,  in  great  repute  in  China 
and  Japan.  The  operation  lafts,  he  fays,  about  half  an 
hour,  and  is  attended  with  very  little  pain.  It  leaves  fmall 
fears  on  the  parts,  which  in  a few  days  are  digetted  out,  and 
the  little  ulcers  that  remain  heal  under  any  common  appli- 
cations. As  foon  as  the  operation  was  over,  he  fell  into  a 
profound  fleep,  which  lafted  twenty-four  hours.  On  waking 
he  was  entirely  free  from  the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  the 
fwelliiig  and  tendernefs  of  the  parts  which  remained  were 
diffipated  in  a few  days.  A ftcond  attack  of  the  gout, 
which  occurred  fome  years  after,  was  cured  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. He  liad  known,  he  fays,  fchirrous  tumours,  nodes,  and 
lethargies  relieved  by  the  fame  application.  Having  col- 
ledled  accounts  of  a fufficient  number  of  cures  effected  in 
this  way,  he  wrote  a fmall  treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  in  the 
Dutch  language,  and  fent  the  manufeript  to  Holland  to  be 
printed.  He  alfo  fent  a parcel  of  the  moxa,  and  of  matches 
made  offandlewood,  which  the  Indians  ufe  to  light  the  pel- 
lets with.  The  book  was  printed  in  167^,  at  which  time 
fir  William  Temple  was  ambafl'ador  at  the  Hague,  and  on 
his  being  attacked  with  the  gout  (it  was  his  firft  fit  j he  was 
eafily  induced  to  try  the  remedy,  which  procured  him  the 
promifed  eafe.  The  following  year  he  publifhed  an  effayon 
the  cure  of  the  gout  by  moxa,  with  an  account  of  the  me- 
thod of  ufing  it,  and  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  it. 
The  fame  year  BuffehofF’s  book  was  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
on  the  recommendation,  fir  William  fays,  of  the  profefTors 
of  Grefham  College,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  them  in  the 
title  or  preface  to  the  tranflation.  It  was  publifhed  in  1 zmo. 
with  chirurgical  obfervations  by  Henry  Van  Roonhuyfen. 
The  remedy  became  for  a time  extremely  popular  here  ; but, 
not  being  found  to  anfwer  the  expedlations  that  had  been 
raifed,  it  is  long  fallen  into  difufe.  It  is  probable,  however, 
than  in  recent  cafes,  and  in  conftitutions  not  broken  by  in- 
temperance, fome  benefit  might  accrue  from  the  application. 
Haller.  Bib.  Med.  The  Author’s  Preface,  &c. 

BUSSET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  AUier,  and  diftridt  of  La  Paliffe ; 5 miles 
S.E.  of  Caffel. 

BUSSETTO,  a town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a fmall  dif- 
trift  in  the  duchy  of  Piacenza  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Cremona. 

BUSSI,  Bussissi,  or  Boississi,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in 
the  Atlantic,  near  the  ifland  of  Biflao. 

BUSSlERE-5jufi/,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftri(9;  of  Nontron  ; 8 miles  N.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1,230,  and  the  canton  7,049  inhabitants : the  territory  in- 
cludes 150  kiliometres,  and  9 communes. 

BussiERE-G<2/i2«r/i?,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  diftridl  of  Limoges  ; 5 leagues 
S.W.  of  It. 

BussiERE-PwVfvuW,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  diftridt  of  Bellac  ; 10  miles  N.W. 
of  it. 

BUSSIERES,  John  be,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed 
writer  of  France,  was  born,  in  1607,  at  Ville-Franche,  in 
Beaujolois,  and  entered  among  the  Jefuits.  His  poems, 
written  in  French,  are  forgotten  ; but  his  Latin  poems,  firft 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  1658,  izmo.  are  (till  read.  Of  thefe 
the  principal  is  “ Scanderbeg,”  an  heroic  poem  in  8 books ; 
befides  which  there  are  Rhsea  Delivered,”  fome  Idylls  and 
Eclogues.  Buffieres  likewife  wrote  a “ Hiftory  of  France,” 
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2vols,  4to.;  and  an  aijridgement  of  univerfal  hilloi'y,  en* 
titled  “ Flofculi  Hiftoriarum.”  He  died  in  1678. 

Bussieres,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  diftriftof  Langresj- 
4 leagues  S.E,  of  Langres. 

BUSSORES,  by  corruption  from  Bujora  in  Petfia, 
■whence  they  were  originally  brought,  a name  given  by  fome 
to  that  fp'=cies  of  pigeon  called  the  cap^rihr. 

BUSSOVATZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bofnia  j 20 
miles  S.  of  Serajo. 

BUSSY  k Grand,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  diltrift  of  Semur,  three  leagues  N.E. 
of  it. 

BUST.  See  Bost. 

Bust,  or  Busto,  in  Sculpture,  that  portion  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  which  comprifes  the  head,  neck,  bread,  and 
(boulders  ; the  Italians  alfo  apply  this  term  to  the  human 
figure  as  low  as  the  hips,  with  or  without  the  head  and 
arms.  This  definition  of  the  buff  agrees  with  that  fpecies 
of  fculpture  which  reprefents  the  portraits  of  illullrious 
Romans,  either  entirely  round  and  mounted  on  p^^deftals,  or 
in  alto  relievo  on  the  fides  of  farcophagi,  or  other  fepulchral 
monuments,  and  was  moft  likely  of  Roman  produdfion  ; 
very  different  from  the  Ermae  of  the  Greeks,  v;bich  we  call 
Terms : The  Erma  was  a four  fquare  prop  with  the  head  of 
fome  divinity  or  man  upon  it. 

The  etymology  of  the  Italian  buffo  is  perhaps  from  the 
Latin,  buftum ; Feftus  fays  “ the  place  is  properly  called 
buffum,  in  which  the  dead  is  burnt  and  buried,  (quad 
beneultum,)  as  if  well  burnt;  where  it  is  only  burnt,  but 
buried  in  another  place,  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  uftrina,  (ab 
urendo,)  burning  ; but  buftum,  the  place  of  burial,  which 
we  call  the  fepulchre:”  as  many  of  thefe  buftos  have  been 
principal  ornaments  of  the  fepulchre,  they  may  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  fituation,  or,  on  account  of  their 
confequence  in  it,  have  had  its  name  transferred  to  them. 
The  feries  of  Roman  emperors  in  the  capitol,  and  the  fine 
bronze  bufts  in  the  king  of  Naples’  colledfion  at  Portici, 
exhibit  examples  of  every  fpecies  in  this  kind  of  fculpture. 
Bernini  and  other  artifts  among  the  moderns,  have  likewife 
left  examples  of  the  feveral  varieties. 

Busts,  Communicative,  in  Acouflics,  are  two  heads  of 
plafter  of  Paris,  placed  on  pedeftals  on  the  oppofite  fides  of 
a room,  and  connefted  with  each  other  by  means  of  a tin 
tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  palling  from  the  ear  of  one 
head,  through  the  pedeftal  under  the  floor,  and  afeending 
to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  The  end  of  the  lube  which  ad- 
joins the  ear  of  the  one  head,  Ihould  be  confiderably  larger 
than  the  end  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  other. 
The  whole  apparatus  Ihould  be  fo  contrived,  that  there  may 
not  be  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  any  communication.  If  a perfon 
fpeak  with  a low  voice  into  the  ear  of  one  bull,  the  found 
■will  be  reverberated  through  the  length  of  the  tube,  and 
will  be  diftincfly  heard  by  every  one  who  (hall  place  his  ear 
to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  By  means  of  two  tubes,  one 
palling  to  the  ear  and  the  other  to  the  meuth  of  each  head, 
two  perfons  may  converfe  together,  by  applying  their  mouth 
and  ear  reciprocally  to  the  mouth  and  ear  of  the  bufts ; and 
at  the  fame  time,  other  perfons  that  Hand  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber,  between  the  heads,  will  not  hear  any  part  of 
the  converfation.  If  a bull,  be  placed  on  a pedeftal  in  the 
corner  of  a room,  and  two  tubes,  fuch  as  thofe  above  men- 
tioned, be  fo  difpofed,  that  one  may  pafs  from  the  mouth, 
and  the  other  from  the  ear  of  the  bulls  through  the  pedeftal 
and  the  floor,  to  an  under  apartment,  we  lhall  obtain  what 
is  called  the  “ Oracular  head.”  There  may  be  likewife 
wires  that  pafs  from  the  under  jaw  and  the  eyes  of  the  bull, 
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by  which  they  may  beeafily  moved.  A perfon  plaaed  in  the 
under  room,  who,  at  a given  fignal  applies  his  ear  to  one  of 
the  tubes,  will  hear  any  queftion  that  is  afked  ; and  may  im- 
mediately reply,  favouring  the  deception  by  moving  at  the 
fame  time  the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  by  means  of  the 
wires.  Hooper’s  Rational  Recreations,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.3,  &c. 

BUS  FA  Galiica,  was  a place  in  ancient  Rome,  wherein 
the  bones  of  the  Gauls,  who  fiill  took  the  city,  and  were 
llain  by,  Camillas,  were  depofited.  It  differed  from 

Busta  Gallorum,  a place  on  the  Appennines,  thus  called 
by  reafon  of  many  tlionfands  of  Gauls  killed  there  by  Fabius, 

BUSTARD,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  weftward  of  Black 
river,  in  a bay  of  its  own  name.  It  communicates  within 
land,  with  feveral  lakes  in  its  extended  coutfe;  and  at  its 
mouth  lie  the  Oilers  iflacds.  N.  lat.  40“  20'.  W.  lonir. 
68"  ^ 

Bustard  is  alfo  a bay  on  the  eaft  coall  'of  New  Holland, 
with  a good  anchorage  in  five  fathoms.  S.  lat.  24°  4'.  E. 
long.  151°  42'. 

Bustard,  in  Ornithology.  See  Otis. 

BUSTIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Tiirkev, 
in  the  province  of  Albania  ; ^2  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Delfino. 

BUSTLETON,  a poit-town  of  America,  in  Philadel- 
phia county,  Pennfylvaiiia,  about  ten  miles  N.W.of  the  city. 

BUSTO  Grande,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Milan.  , 

BUSTUARIAL  mcechte.  a kind  of  public  profticutes, 
who  frequented  the  lujla  or  tombs,  which  it  feems  were  or- 
dinarily places  of  rendezvous  for  perfons  of  this  defcriptioii- 
Others  fuppofe  that  thefe  were  women  hired  to  attend  a fu- 
neral, and  lament  thelofs  of  the  deceafed. 

BUSTUARII,  a kind  of  gladiators,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  fought  about  the  buftum,  or  pile,  of  a de- 
ceafed perfon,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  obfequies. 

The  praftice  at  firft  was,  to  facrifice  captives  on  the 
tomb,  or  at  the  buftum,  of  their  warriors  : inftanccs  of 
which  we  have  in  Homer,  at  the  obfequies  of  Patroclus, 
and  among  the  Greek  tragedians.  Their  blood  was  fup- 
pofed  to  appeafe  the  infernal  gods  ; and  render  them  propi- 
tious to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed.  In  after-ages,  this 
cuftom  appeared  too  barbarous ; and  in  lieu  ot  thefe  viftints 
they  appointed  gladiato.'s  to  fight ; whole  blood,  it  was 
fuppofed,  might  have  the  fame  tffecft. — According  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus  and  Fiorus,  Ma  ciis  and  Decius,  Tons  of 
Brutus,  were  the  firft,  at  Rome,  who  honoured  the  funeral 
of  their  father  with  this  kind  of  fpedlacle,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  489.  — Some  fay,  the  Romans  borrowed  tliis  cuftom 
from  the  Hetrurians  ; and  they  from  the  Greeks. 

BUSTUM,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a pyramid  or  pile  of 
wood,  whereon  were  anciently  nUced  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceafed, in  order  to  be  burnt.  The  Romans  borrowed  the 
cuftom  of  burning  their  dead  from  the  Greeks.  The  de- 
ceaf  d,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  dreffed  in  his  richeft 
habits,  was  laid  on  the  buftum.  (See  Burking.)  Some 
authors  fay,  it  was  only  called  buftum,  after  the  burning,  yua~ 
fi  bene  iijlum  : before  the  burning  it  was  more  properly  called 
pyra:  during  it,  rogus  ; and  afterwards,  bujlum.  When  the 
body  was  only  burnt  there,  and  buried  ellewhere,  the  place 
was  not  properly  cAltit  bujlum,  but  vjlrir.a,  01  ujlrinum. 

Bustum,  ill  the  Campus  Martius,  was  a ftruCture  where- 
on the  emperor  Angullus  firft,  and,  after  him,  tlie  bodies 
of  his  fucceffors  were  burnt.  It  was  built  of  white  ftone, 
furrounded  with  an  iron  palifade,  and  planted  within  fide 
with  alder  trees. 

Bustu  M was  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  dcnote’ar.y  tomb. 
Whence  thofe  phrafes, yarere xiolar;  bujlum,  See. 
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Bustum  ef  an  'aitar,  wa?  the  hearth  or  place  where  the 
fire  was  kindled. 

BUSULGINO,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  of  Siberia, 
on  the  Indifirda  ; 288  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lafchiverflc. 

BUSULUTZH,  a diitria  of  RsfTia,  in  the  province  of 
Orenburgh  and  government  of  Ufa,  feated  on  the  Samara, 
rear  the  river  Bufuluk  ; 172  miles  S.W.  of  Ufa. 

BUSZA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Brac- 
law  ; 52  miles  S.W.  of  Braclaw. 

BUTCHER,  a perfon  who  flaiighters  cattle  for  the  ufc 
of  the  table,  or  for  fale.  The  method  of  flaughtering  cattle 
by  a fep.iration  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  is  now  fuccefsfully 
praftifed  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  much  recom- 
mended on  the  ground  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  expedition. 
Lord  Somerville  in  his  work  “ On  the  Syftem  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,”  informs  us,  that  with  a view  to  the  intro- 
diidtrofi  of  it  into  this  kingdom,  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  du- 
ring his  refidencein  Portugal,  to  have  a perfon  inftruAed  in 
the  life  of  the  knife  which  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe  with  great 
adroitnefs.  He  has  given  a plate  exhibiting  the  mode  of 
operation,  as  well  as  the  fize  and  form  of  the  knife  with 
which  k is  performed.  The  animal,  in  thii  mode  of  flaugh- 
tering, is  unnerved  from  head  to  foot  at  the  firit  touch  of 
the  fpinal  marrow  : and  the  term  of  " laying  down  cattle,” 
which  exprtffes  the  operation,  befpeaks  the  mildnefs  with 
which  it  is  executed.  The  perfon  employed  in  this  bufinefs 
has  " laid”  without  being  head-lined,  oxen  in  a row, 
with  furprifing  regularity  and  expedition,  and  their  fall  is 
almoft  inhanianeous.  Holding  them  only  by  the  horn  in 
the  left  hand,  and  Handing  in  front  of  the  animal,  he  paffes 
the  knife  over  its  brow,  through  the  vertebrs  of  the  neck,, 
into  the  fpine.  The  method  in  that  country  of  the  carter 
walking  at  the  head  of  his  oxen,  when  at  work,  may  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  Hand  more  quietly  than  would  other- 
wife  be  the  cafe.  Should  that  be  the  faft,  cattle  in  this 
country  may  be  head-lined  as  ufua),  and  the  operation  would 
then  be  as  fafe  as  itiseafy. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  there  were  three  kinds  of 
eftablifhed  butchers;  viz.  two  colleges,  or  companies,  com- 
pofed  each  of  a certain  number  of  citizens,  whofe  office  was 
to  furnilh  the  city  with  the  neceffary  cattle,  and  to  take  care 
of  preparing  and  vending  their  fldh.  One  of  thefe  commu- 
nities was  at  firft  confined  to  the  providing  of  hogs,  whence 
they  were  called  fuarii ; and  the  other  were  charged  with 
cattle,  efpecially  oxen;  whence  they  were  called /'ert/aW/, 
or  boarii.  Under  each  of  thefe  was  a fubordinate  clafs, 
whofe  office  was  to  kill,  prepare,  &c.  called  lani,  and  fome 
limes  carnljiees,  Briffonius,  Modius,  and  others,  mention 
a pleafant  way  of  felling  meat,  ufed  for  fome  ages  among  this 
people;  the  buyer  was  to  (hut  his  eyes,  and  the  feller  to 
hold  up  fome  of  his  fingers , if  the  buyer  gueifed  aright,  how 
many  it  was  the  other  held  up,  he  was  to  fix  the  price  ; if  he 
miftook,  the  feller  was  to  fix  it.  This  cuftom  was  abolifhed 
by  Apronius,  prefeft  of  Rome  ; who  in  lieu  thereof  intro- 
duced the  method  of  felling  by  weight. 

The  Jews  have  their  own  butchers;  as  they  have  a pecu- 
liar method  of  fei'ing  and  preparing  their  meat.  The 
exercile  of  this  office  has  been  confidertd  among  them  as 
fingulariy  important,  and  requiring  previous  inilruftion, 
for  which, application  has  been  lometimes  made  to  a learned 
rabbi,  and  ior  which,  a formal  licence  has  been  thought  ne- 
ceffary. 

Some  derive  the  ter.m  butcher  from  luccarius,  of  Lucca, 
mouth  ; others  from  SuMn;,  k'lller  of  cattle. 

The  French  call  a place  fet  apart  either  for  the  flaiighter 
of  cattle,  or  expofing  their  flefh  to  fail,  a butchery.  Louche- 
rie.  The  Englifh  dillinguilh,  calling  the  latter  a fejh Jham- 
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hk,  or  market,  the  former  a Jlaughkr-houfe. — Nero  buik 
a noble  edifice  of  this  kind  at  Rome;  on  which  occafioa 
was  (truck  that  medal,  whofe  reverfe  is  a building  fupport- 
ed  by  columns,  and  entered  by  a perron  of  four  fteps  ; the 
legend,  mac.  avg.  s.  c.  Macellum  Augujli  Serwtus  Confulta- 

In  London,  the  furnilhing  of  the  markets  with  butcher's 
meat  is  cantoned  into  feveral  offices.  We  have  carcafs  but- 
chers, who  kill  the  meat  in  great  quantities,  and  fell  it  out 
to  another  fort  called  retail  butchers,  difperfed  in  all  out- 
parts,  villages,  and  towns  near  the  city.  There  are  befides 
cow-jobbers,  or  falefmen,  who  buy  and  fell  cattle,  aftiiig 
between  the  butchers  and  the  breeders,  or  feeders.  Some- 
thing like  this  aifo  obtains  at  Paris. 

The  company  of  butchers  was  not  incorporated  until  the 
third  year  of  king  James  I.  when  they  were  made  a corpo- 
ration by  the  name  of  malter,  wardens,  and  commonalty  of 
the  art  and  myftery  of  butchers  ; yet  the  fraternity  is  an- 
cient. Their  arms  are  azure,  two  axes  faltier-wife  argent, 
between  three  boars’  heads  cotiped,  attired  or,  a boar’s  head 
gules,  between  two  garbes  vert.  See  Company. 

There  are  fome  good  laws  made  for  the  better  regulation 
of  batchers,  andfor  preventing  theabufes  committed  by  them- 

By  ftat.  2 and  3 Edw.  VI.  ig.  revived,  continued,  and 
confirmed  by  Hat.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  19.  now  expired, 
butchers  (and  others)  confpiring  to  fed  their  vidfuals  at  cer- 
tain prices  are  liable  to  lol.  penalty,  or  20  days’ imprifon- 
ment,  with  merely  bread  and  water,  for  the  firft  offence ; 
20I.  or  the  pillory,  for  the  fecond  offence;  and  40I.  or  pil- 
lory, and  the  lofs  of  an  car,  and  infamy  for  the  third  of- 
fence: the  offence  to  be  tried  by  the  ftffions  or  leet.  By 
ftat.  4 Hen.  VII.  c.  3.  no  butcher  (hall  flay  any  beaft  with- 
in any  walled  town,  except  Berwick  and  Carlifl*’,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  for  every  ox  I2d.  for  every  cow  or  other  beaft  8d. 
By  the  ordinance  for  bakers,  butchers,  &c.  butchers  felling 
fwine’s  flcfli  meafled,  or  dead  cf  the  murrain,  or  that  buy 
fle(h  of  Jews,  and  fell  the  fame  to  Cbriftians,  for  the  firft  time 
fhall  be  grievoully  amerced,  the  fecond  time  fuffer  the  pillo- 
ry, the  third  time  be  imprifoned  and  fined,  and  the  fourth 
time  forlwear  the  town. 

By  ftat.  3 C.  I.  c.  I.  butchers  are  not  to  kill  or  fell  meat 
on  Sundays,  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  6s.  8d.,  one-third  to 
the  informer,  and  tw’o-thirds  to  the  poor.  By  i Jac,  I.  c. 
22.  and  9 Ann.  c.  1 1.  regulations  are  made  as  to  the  water- 
ing and  galhing  of  hides,  and  penalties  annexed  to  the 
violation  of  them  ; and  alfo  to  the  felling  of  putrefied  or  tot- 
ten  hides;  and  alfo  by  the  faid  ftat.  i Jac.  I.  no  butcher 
(hall  be  a tanner  or  currier.  See  Cattle,  Forestalling, 
and  Victuals. 

Butcher-^/W,  in  Ornithology.  SeeLANios. 

Butcher’s  in  Botany.  Sec  Kvsevs  aculeatus, 

Butcher’j  ijland,  in  Geography,  a fm.all  ifland  of  the  Eafl: 
Indies,  about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  diftant  about 
three  n iles  from  Bombay,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
cattle  that  are  kept  there  for  the  ufe  of  that  fettlement.  It 
has  a fmall  fort. 

BUTE,  an  ifland  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  fituated  a little 
to  the  weft  of  R.enfrew(hire,  and  a little  fouth  of  Argyle- 
fliire.  The  name  at  different  periods  has  been  varioufly 
written,  as  Bote,  Both,  Bathe,  and  Boote,  and  is  denominated 
Botis  by  the  anonymous  geographer  cf  Ravenna.  This 
ifland  was  from  “ very  early  times  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  Stuarts;  large  poffelTiona  of  it  were  granted  to  fir  John 
Stuart,  fon  of  Robert  II.  by  his  beloved  miftrels  E'izabeth 
More  ; and  it  has  continued  in  the  fame  family  to  the  prefent 
time.”  Bute  ifle  occupies  an  area  of  ground  meafuring  on 
an  average  about  18  miles  in  length,  by  four  in  breadth,  and 
containing  about  20,000  acres,  and  4000  inhabitants.  The 
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northern  parts  of  it  are  rocky  and  barren,  but  its  foutbem 
parts  are  mcftly  inclofed,  well  cultivated,  and  fertile.  The 
whole  is  divided  into  two  parifhes,  in  one  of  which  i.s  the 
royal  burg  of  Rothefay,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  the 
ifland  and  of  the  (hire.  The  coaft  is  rocky,  and  indented 
with  feveral  fmall  harbours,  from  which  are  annually  fitted 
out  a number  of  buffes  for  the  herring-fidiery.  This  is  the 
principal  trade  of  the  ifland,  and  has  been  promoted  even  at 
the  expence  of  agriculture.  The  climate,  as  ufudl  in  fmall 
iflands,  is  neceffanly  damp.  Its  produce  is  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes ; turnips  with  artificial  grades  have  been  lately 
cultivated.  Indeed,  from  the  example  and  recommendation 
of  the  marquis  of  BtUe,  who  is  the  principal  proprietor  of 
the  ifland,  and  derives  his  title  from  it,  the  fyllcm  of  agri- 
culture purfued  here  is  far  before  moil  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  fuch  as  is  calculated  to  obtain  the  greateil 
produce  from  the  lards.  The  fame  nobleman  has  alfo 
dirtfted  the  filhermen  and  farmers  to  be  diftinft,  and  each  to 
attend  to  his  refpeftive  purfuit.  The  farms  are  niollly 
fmall,  as  few  exceed  the  rent  of  fixty  pounds  a year,  but  the 
medium  is  about  twenty-five.  Arable  land  was  let,  when 
Mr.  Pennant  vifited  the  ifland,  at  nine  or  ten  ihillings  an 
acre,  and  the  price  of  labourers  was  eight-pence  a day. 
Rents  were  moitly  paid  in  money,  and  the  rent-roll  of  the 
ifland  was  about  4000I.  a year.  The  government  of  Bute 
is  managed  by  a deputy-flierifF,  who  is  always  relident,  and 
determines  moll  petty  aAions ; but  criminal  aftions  are 
carried  to  Inverary,  where  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
jufticiary  meet  twice  a year.  The  marquis  of  Bute  is 
admiral  of  the  county,  by  commiflion  from  his  majefty,  and 
not  at  all  dependent  on  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland. 
He  has,  therefore,  full  powers,  either  in  himfelf,  or  by  de- 
puty, to  judge  and  decide  on  all  crimes  of  murder,  piracy, 
&c.  Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  is  part  of  a Druidical 
circle  at  Langal  chorid.  At  Kin-garth  are  the  ruins  of  a 
church,  of  which  two  cemeteries  remain.  One  of  thefe  was 
exclufively  appropriated  to  the  interment  of  temales,  becaufe, 
obferves  Mr.  Pennant,  “ in  old  times  certain  women  being 
employed  to  carry  a quantity  of  holy  earth,  brought  from 
Rome,  loll  fome  by  the  way,  and  fo  incurred  this  penalty  for 
their  negligence,  that  of  being  buried  feparate  from  the  other 
lex.”  Near  this  place  is  a circular  inclofure  called  the 
Devil's  Cauldron  ; it  is  made  of  Itcnes  piled  together  without 
mortar,  but  trimmed  in  the  infide  in  a fmooth  and  regular 
manner.  The  walls  are  about  feven  feet  in  height,  and  ten 
feet  in  thlcknefs.  The  area  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  entrance  gradually  narrows,  from  the  outfide  of  the  wall 
inwards.  Near  Rothefay  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
cajlle,  with  a fort,  barracks,  and  drawbridge,  which  was 
formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  See 
Rothesav. 

Bute,  a county  or  fliire  of  Scotland,  comprehending  the 
above  ifland,  with  thofe  of  Arran,  the  two  Cumbrays,  and 
Inchmarnock.  This  county,  with  that  of  Caithnefs,  combine 
So  fend  one  member  to  parliament  alternately.  See  Pen- 
nant’s Tour  in  Scotland,  voi.  ii.  Sinclair’s  Statillical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland. 

BUTEA,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  the  late  earl  of  Bute, 
a munificent  patron  of  botanical  fcience).  Willd.  1323.  Rox- 
burgh Corom.  i.  p.  22.  Clafs  and  order,  diadelphia  decan~ 
dria.  Nat.  Otd.  Papilionacea,  ld\un. — Leguminofa , 

EiT.  Ch.  Cal.  fubbilabiate.  Cor.  ftandard  very  long,  lan- 
ceolate. Legume  comprefl'ed,  membranaceous,  with  one  feed 
at  the  fuminit.  Willd. 

Species,  frondofa.  Roxb.  Corom.  i.  tab.  21.  (Plafo, 
Rheede.  Mai.  6.  tab.  16,  17.  Arbor  filiquofa  trifolia  indica, 
Ray  Hifl.  1/21.  Erythrina  monofperma,  La  Marck  Encyc. 


tom.  ii.  p.  391.)  “ L'ttlc  branches  pubefeent ; leaflets 

roundifli,  emarginatc.”  Willd.  An  evergreen  tree.  Stem 
about  fifteen  feet  high  ; ou'er  bark,  cinereou.s.  dry,  brittle, 
clothed  with  a dark  red  cuticle  j inner  bark,  foft,  hut  thick, 
from  which,  when  cut,  exudes  a gummy  blood-red  juice,  of 
a fweetifli  talle.  Leaves  alternate,  petioied,  growing  by 
threes,  about  ten  inches  long  ; leaflets  about  four  inches 
long,  even  above,  tranfverfely  nerved  b-  r.eath,  reticulated  be- 
tween the  nerves  ; the  terminal  leaflet  at  rigrit  angles  with 
the  other  two,  wedge-fhaped  at  its  bafe  ; the  lateral  leaves 
larger  on  the  exterior  lidc  than  on  the  interior,  with  fliort  and 
thick  petioles.  Flowers  red,  rather  large,  in  racemes,  on 
alternate,  or  fcattered.  fomewhat  tomentous,  peduncles. 
Calyx  fliort,  five-toothed.  Wings  of  the  corolla  a little 
(hoiter  than  the  ftandard  ; keel  fticrter  than  the  wings. 
L^egumes  elliptic-oblong,  pubefeent,  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  near  two  inches  broad.  Ray  from  Rheede,  and 
La  Marck  from  a dried  fpecimen,  communicated  by  Jullieu. 
A native  of  the  F.ail  Indies,  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel. 

Obf.  Juffieu  informed  La  Marck  that  from  this  tree  is 
procured  the  gum  lac  of  commerce  ; and  in  fadl  there  arc 
found  here  and  there,  on  the  branches  of  molt  of  the  fpeci- 
mens  in  his  Herbarium,  refinous  lumps  which  greatly  refem- 
ble  that  fubllance.  Thefe  lumps  are  much  divided,  and  not 
in  entire  mafles,  like  thofe  of  gum  or  refin  which  proceed 
from  various  trees ; fo  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  in- 
fpiflated  juice  mentioned  by  Rheede,  but,  agreeably  to  the 
common  opinion  with  refpeft  to  gum  lac,  may  be  elaborated 
by  a fpecies  of  ants,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  bees 
form  their  wax,  and  difeharged  on  the  fame  tree  from  which 
the  crude  juice  was  obtained. 

2.  fuperha,  Roxb.  Corom.  i.  tab.  22.  “ Little  branches 
fmooth  ; leaflets  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  roundifli,  obtufe.” 
Willd,  Very  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  but  diflPers  in  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  fpecific  charadlcr,  and  in  having 
leaves  three  times  as  large,  the  leaflets  being  a foot  long. 
A native  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

Dr,  Roxburgh  hasdeferibed  thefe  two  fpecies  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearche.',  p.  469,  8vo.  The  firft 
is  the  Maduga  of  the  Gentoos.  The  juice  above-mentioned 
hardens  into  a ruby-coloured  brittle  aftringent  gum,  foon 
lofing  its  beautiful  colour  when  expofed  to  the  air ; entirely 
foluble  in  water,  and  alfo  in  a great  meafure  in  fpints.  In« 
fufions  of  the  flowers  dye  cotton  cloth,  previoufly  impreg- 
nated with  a folution  of  alum,  or  alum  and  tartar,  of  a moff 
beautiful  bright  yellow'.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  Tida 
maduga  of  the  Gentocs.  This  alfo  yields  a red  gum  fiom 
its  bark,  and  its  flowers  afford  the  lame  beautiful  yellow  dye 
and  pigment. 

BUTEO,  in  Ornithology,  the  fpecies  of  Falco  we  call 
the  common  buzzard  in  this  country.  It  has  the  cere  and 
legs  yellow  ; the  body  brown,  and  the  belly  pale,  with  brown 
fpots.  This  is  rather  larger  than  a kite  in  the  body  j iu 
length  about  20  inches. 

BUTEONIS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Echinorhyn- 
CHUS,  of  a very  clear  white  colour,  with  the  veficles  of  the 
tail  blueifh  and  lentiform.  Goeze.  Length  of  this  kind 
two  inches  and  a quarter.  Infells  the  inteftines  of  the 
buzzard. 

Buteonis,  a fpecies  of  Ascaris,  that  infefts  the  in- 
teftines of  the  buzzard,  Falco  huteo,  but  of  which  ro  par- 
ticular defeription  has  been  hitherto  given.  Goeze,  Gmcl. 
&c. 

Buteonis,  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  Cucullanus,  found  in 
the  intelliaes  of  the  fame  bird,  of  which  we  have  no  deferip- 
tion. 
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BUTHROTUM,  Butrjnto,  in  Ancieni  Geography,  a 
mavitime  town  of  Epirus,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  who  reprefents  it  as  a Roman  colony.  It  was  feated 
on  a river,  called  Xanthus,  in  Thefprotia,  over-againft  Cor- 
cyra,  as  Butrinto  is  at  prefent  oppofite  to  Corfu.  Csefar 
gives  it  this  pofition  ; and  Virgil  fays  that  .rEneas  landed 
there,  and  was  aftonifhed  to  find  a Trojan  who  reigned  here, 
and  who  was  Helenus  the  fon  of  Priam.  This  king  libe- 
rally fupplied  the  wants  of  .Eneas,  and  gave  him  ufeful 
advice  with  refpeft  to  his  navigation. 

BUTHROTUS,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutians.  Cluvier. 

BUTHURUS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya  Interior,  and 
near  the  fource  of  the  river  Bagrada.  Ptolemy. 

BUTHYSIA,  ^aha-ia,,  in  Antiquity,  a facrifice  of  the 
greateft  kind;  fuch  were  the  hecatombs.  See  Sacrifice 
and  Hecatomb. 

The  Greeks  frequently  prefixed  the  particle  /3a,  lu,  to 
words,  to  denote  things  of  extraordinary' magnitude,  as  al- 
luding to  the  bignefs  of  oxen. 

BUTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufeany,  feated  on  the  Arno  , 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leghorn. 
The  mountains  of  Pifa  form  near  this  place  a deep  narrow 
hollow,  called  the  valley  of  Buti,  bounded  by  the  fides  of 
the  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  pine,  chefnut,  and 
olive  trees.  In  the  bottom  is  a fmooth  ground,  cut  fay  an 
impetuous  torrent ; and  in  the  lowed  part  of  [,it  is  fituated 
the  land  of  Buti,  in  two  divifions,  the  higher,  called  the 
“ cadle,”  and  the  lower,  the  “ town.”  It  is  continually 
expofed  to  a cpld  moid  air,  except  during  fome  days  in 
fummer;  it  is  often  covered  with  a thick  cloud,  and  fubjeft 
to  fudden  changes  of  weather,  particularly  to  heavy  rains ; 
owing  to  its  being  below  the  high  mountains  of  Pifa,  and 
near  to  the  lake  of  Bientina,  which  fee. 

BUTIG  A,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  face,  otherwife 
called  gutta  rofacea. 

BUTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Mythology..  See 
Butus. 

BUTLASS,  in  Geography.  See  PuddAr. 

BUTLER,  or  Botiler,  an  officer  whofe  chief  charge  is 
over  the  cellar  and  liquors.  See  h.KCV.-Butler . 

Butlers,  buticularii,  among  the  Normans,  denoted  wine- 
taders,  appointed  to  examine  liquors,  and  fee  that  they  were 
right  and  leg»l. 

Butler  of  France,  huticularius  Franciee,  was  one  of  the 
four  great  officers  of  the  houfehoid  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
that  country,  who  figned  all  the  royal  patents,  or  at  lead 
was  prefent  at  the  difpatch  of  them.  His  feat  was  among 
the  princes,  and  he  even  difputed  the  precedency  of  the  con- 
ftable  of  France.  He  had  a right  of  prefiding  at  the  cham- 
ber of  accounts ; and  in  the  regiders  of  that  office  of  the 
year  1397,  mention  is  made  that  John  de  Bourbon,  grand 
butier  of  Ftance,  was  admitted  there  as  fird  prefident. 
But  the  title  has  been  lince  aboliflied,  and,  in  lieu  thereof, 
a new  office  of  grand  echanfon,  or  cup  bearer,  was  eredfed. 

Butler,  James,'  duke  of  Ormond,  in  Biography,  an  ac- 
complifhed  Englilh  courtier  and  eminent  datefman,  in  the 
17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Butler,  efq.  a branch 
of  the  Ormond  family,  and  by  his  mother,  the  grandfon  of 
fir  John  Poyntz,  and  born  at  Newcadle-houfe  in  Cierken- 
well,  London,  in  1610.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Thomas,  earl 
of  Ormond,  his  grandfather,  fir  Walter  Butler  of  Kilcafli, 
affuraed  the  title,  -and  his  father  was  called  by  courtefy 
vifeount  Thurles.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
drowned  on  his  paffage  from  Ireland  to  England,  in  1619, 
and  who  left  a widow  and  7 children  in  embarraffed  circum- 
ftances,  this  title  devolved  upon  him.  In  1620,  he  was  fent 
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over  to  England  by  his  mother,  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  a parilh  fchoolmafter  at  Finchley,  near  Barnet  j but  by 
the  interpofition  of  king  James,  who  claimed  the  wardfiiip 
of  the  young  lord,  he  was  removed  to  Lambeth,  and  his 
education  was  committed  to  the  fuperintendance  of  arch- 
bifhop  Abbot.  In  this  fituation  he  is  faid  to  have  enjoyed 
little  advantage  with  regard  to  general  inftruffion  ; but  he 
acquired  thofe  principles  of  the  Proteftant  religion  to  which 
he  maintained  a fteady  attachment  in  the  prpgrefs  of  his  life. 
Upon  the  death  of  king  James,  he  was  taken  home  by  his 
grandfather,  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  no  farther  care  feems 
to  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  his  education.  At  the 
age  of  iS,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Portf- 
mouth,  and  after  the  aflaffiuation  of  this  favourite  by  Felton, 
he  returned  to  London  ; and  marrying  bis  coufin,  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Prefton,  in  1629,  he  brought  to  an  amicable  ter- 
mination the  difpules  that  had  long  difturbed  the  harmony 
and  injured  the  interefts  of  both  families.  In  the  following 
year  he  removed  to  Ireland,  and  purchafed  a troop  ofhotfe. 
In  1632  his  grandfather  died,  fo  that  he  fucceeded  to  the 
title  and  eftates  of  the  earldom  of  Ormond;  and  in  1633, 
when  lord  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  became 
governor  of  Ireland,  be  was  diftinguiffied  by  the  peculiar 
attention  of  this  eminent  ftatefman  ; who,  on  occafion  of 
their  firfl;  interview,  faid  to  his  attendants,  V that  if  his  ffiill 
in  phyfiognomy  did  not  fail  him,  that  young  nobleman  would 
make  the  greateft  man  of  his  family.”  The  conneftion  thus 
formed  between  the  lord-deputy  and  the  young  earl,  fub- 
fifted,  with  little  interruption,  during  the  whole  of  Strafford’s 
adminiftration.  At  the  age  of  24  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  on  occafion  of  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
levied  in  Ireland,  under  the  lord-lieutenant.  To  the  intereft 
of  lord  Strafford  he  uniformly  adhered  ; and  this  unfortunate 
nobleman  teft^fied  the  fenfe  he  entertained  of  the  importance 
of  his  fervices,  by  requeftiag  that  the  king  would  confer  his 
blue  garter  upon  his  friend  the  earl  of  Ormond  ; which, 
however,  he  declined  accepting  during  this  reign.  Upon 
the  commencement  of  the  great  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1641, 
the  earl  of  Ormond  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  which  confifted  at  that 
time  of  no  more  that  3000  men.  With  this  inconfiderable 
force,  and  a few  additional  troops  which  he  was  able  to  raife, 
he  refifted  the  progrefs  of  the  rebels,  and  in  1642  diflodged 
them  from  the  Naes  near  Dublin,  raifed  the  blockade  of 
Drogheda,  and  routed  them  at  Kilrufti.  His  exertions, 
however,  were  impeded  by  the'  jealoufies  of  the  lords  juftices, 
and  afterwards  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  lord  lieutenant ; 
but  the  king,  with  a view  of  counterafting  this  oppofition, 
gave  him  an  independent  commiffion  under  the  great  feal, 
and,  as  a further  mark  of  favour,  created  him  marquis  of 
Ormond.  In  1643  he  obtained  a confiderable  vi6lory  with 
very  inferior  forces  over  the  rebels  under  the  command  of 
the  Irifti  general  Prefton,  but  for  want  of  fuitable  encourage- 
ment, he  was  under  a neceffity  of  concluding  a ceffation  of  hof- 
tilities,  for  which  meafure  he  was  much  blamed  in  England; 
though  he  availed  himfelf  of  it  by  fending  over  troops  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  king,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  parlia- 
ment. His  majefty,  in  recompence  of  his  fidelity,  and  the 
fervice  rendered  to  the  royal  caufe,  created  him  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter;  and  he 
entered  upon  his  government  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1644. 
In  the  exercife  of  this  office,  he  had  to  contend  with  many 
difficulties,  occafioned  by  the  rebellious  fpirit  of  the  old  Irilh, 
and  the  machinations  of  the  Englilh  parliament.  Having 
maintained  an  unfuccefsful  ftruggle  for  three  years,  he  was 
at  length,  viz.  in  1647,  obliged  to  fign  a treaty  with  the 
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parliament’s  commiffioners,  and  to  come  over  to  England, 
where  he  waited  on  the  king  at  Hampton-court,  and  ob- 
tained his  majefty’s  full  approbation  of  all  his  proceedings, 
liis  circumttances,  however,  were  embariaff"d  and  perilous, 
fo  'that  he  thought  is  moft  prudent  to  provide  for  his  own 
fafety  by  embarking  for  France. 

During  his  ftiort  rtfidence  in  this  country,  he  corre- 
fpondtd  with  the  Iriih  for  the  purpofe  of  indticing  them  to 
engage  in  the  royal  caufe ; and  having  engaged  lord  In- 
chiquin  to  receive  him  in  Munfter,  he  landed  at  Cork,  after 
efcaping  the  imminent  danger  of  Ihipwreck,  in  1748.  On 
his  arrival,  he  adopted  meafures  which  feemed  to  revive  the 
hopes  of  the  king’s  friends.  Thefe  hopes  were  farther 
encouraged  by  the  abhorrence  excited  through  the  country 
en  occafion  of  the  king’s  death,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  favourable  impreffion  on  the  public  mind,  the  lord 
lieutenant  caufed  Charles  II.  to  be  immediately  proclaimed. 
But  Owen  O’Neile,  inftigated  by  the  pope’s  nuncio,  and 
fupported  by  the  old  Infh,  raifed  obllacles  in  his  way, 
which  he  determined  to  overcome  by  the  bold  enterprife  of 
attacking  the  city  of  Dublin,  then  held  for  the  Parliament 
by  governor  Jones.  This  enterprife,  however,  failed,  with 
very  confiderable  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis : and  foon 
after  Cromwell  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  having  flormed 
Drogheda,  furrendcred  it  to  military  execution,  thus 
Ifriking  terror  into  the  Irifli,  fo  that  they  became  difla- 
tisfied  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  infifted  on  his  leaving 
the  kingdom.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1650,  he  embarked 
for  France,  and  there  joined  the  exiled  family.  In  order 
to  retrieve  his  own  affairs,  the  marchionefs  went  over  to 
Ireland,  and  having  in  fome  meafure  fucceeded  in  exempt- 
ing her  own  eftate  from  forfeiture,  fhe  remained  in  the 
country,  and  never  faw  her  hufband  til!  after  the  relforation. 
In  the  mean  while  the  marquis  was  employed  in  various 
commiffions  in  behalf  of  the  king;  and  he  rendered  effen- 
tial  fervice  to  his  caufe  by  refcuing  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother,  and  prevent- 
ing  her  fevere  treatment  from  inducing  him  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  was  alfo  inflrumental  in  detaching 
the  Irifh  Catholic  regiments  from  the  fervice  of  France,  one 
of  which  he  was  appointed  to  command,  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  furrender  of  the  town  of  St.  Ghilan,  near  BruffLls, 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  a fecret  embafly  to  England  for  the 
purpofe  of  inveftigating  the  ftate  of  the  royal  party,  he 
cfcaped  feveral  hazards  of  difcovery  from  the  fpies  of  Crom- 
well ; and  at  length,  when  Charles  II.  was  reffored  to  the 
throne  of  his  anceftors,  the  Marquis  accompanied  him,  and 
was  liberally  recompenfed  for  his  faithful  attachment  and 
aftive  fervices.  Bcfides  the  reftoration  and  augmentation  of 
his  large  eftates  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  he  was  raifed 
to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Ormond,  and  he  ofGciated 
as  lord  high-fteward  of  England  at  the  king’s  coronation. 
After, his  appointment  to  the  lord  lieutenancy,  in  1662,  he 
made  feveral  efforts,  attended  v/ith  confiderable  fuccefs, 
for  reducing  the  country  to  a ftate  of  tranquillity,  and  he 
promoted  various  improvements,  particularly  with  refpeft 
to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  manufadture  of  linen,  which  very 
much  conduced  to  its  fubfequent  profperity.  His  attach- 
ment to  earl  Clarendon,  however,  involved  him  in  the 
odium  which  purfued  that  gr:at  man  ; and  though  his  con- 
dud,  after  rigorous  fcrutiny,  furniftied  no  matter  of  juft 
cenfure,  he  was  neverthelefs  deprived  of  his  government  by 
the  machinations  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1669  ; but 
in  the  fame  year  he  was  eleded  to  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1670,  a defperate  defign 
was  formed  againft  him  by  colonel  Blood,  whom  he  had  im- 
prifoned  in  Ireland  on  account  of  his  having  engaged  in  a plot 
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for  the  furprifal  of  Dublin  caftle.  Blood,  being  at  this  time 
in  London,  determined  to  feize  his  perfon,  in  his  return 
from  an  entertainment  given  in  the  city  to  the  prince  of 
Orange;  and  in  the  profeciition  of  bis  purpofe,  his  accom- 
plices dragged  the  duke  out  of  his  coach,  and  placed  him 
behind  one  of  them  who  was  on  horfeback,  in  order  to  con- 
vey him  to  Tyburn,  and  execute  him  on  the  public  gallows  ; 
or,  as  others  fay,  to  lake  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  com- 
pel him  to  fign  certain  papers  relating  to  a forfeited 
eftate  of  Blocd.  The  duke  by  his  ftruggles  threw  both 
the  man  and  himfelf  from  the  horfe,  and  by  feafonable 
affiftance  he  was  releafed  from  the  ci.ftody  of  thefe  afraffins. 
This  daring  aft  of  violence  excited  the  king’s  refentment  ; 
but  BK  od,  for  certain  reafons,  having  been  taken  into  fa- 
vour, his  Mijefty  requefted  the  duke  to  forgive  the  infuit. 
To  which  meffage  he  replied,  “ that  if  the  king  could 
forgive  Blood  for  attempting  to  fteal  bis  crown,  he  might 
eafily  forgive  him  for  an  attempt  on  his  life;  and  that  he 
would  obey  his  Majefty’s  pleafiire  without  inquiring  into 
his  reafons.”  For  feven  years  the  duke  of  O monc!,  who 
was  equally  adverfe  to  papifts  and  fanatics;  and  who  pof- 
ftfl'ed  a fpirit  which  would  not  ftoop  to  the  cabals  fonred 
by  miftrefT-s  and  perfons  deftitute  of  honour,  was  neither  in 
favour  with  the  court  nor  employed  by  it ; but  at  length, 
in  1677,  he  was  furpnfed  by  a meflage  announcing  the 
king’s  intention  to  viiit  him,  The  objeft  of  this  vifit  was 
to  difclofe  his  Majefty’s  refolution  of  appointing  him  to  lh» 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  ; and  this  refolution  had  been 
adopted  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had 
reafon  to  imagine  that  the  “ cabal,”  or  court  party,-  pro- 
pofed  to  introduce  the  duke  of  Monmouth  into  this  high, 
ftation  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Efiex,  who  had  been  re- 
moved. In  order  to  counttraft  this  plan,  the  duke  of 
York  recommended  his  grace  of  Ormond  to  the  king,  as 
the  moft  likely  perfon  to  engage  general  confidence,  and  to 
unite  difeordant  parties  in  both  countrif  s.  The  king  per- 
fiued  in  h's  refolution,  and  the  duke  cf  Ormond  took 
pofTelTion  of  the  government.  Upon  his  arrival  he  adopted 
vigorous  meafures  for  difarming  the  papifts  and  maintaining 
public  tranquillity  ; and  though  he  did  not  tfcape  calum* 
ny,  the  king  determined  to  fupport  him  againft  all  at- 
tempts for  removinghim,  and  declared  with  an  oath,  “ that 
while  the  duke  of  Ormond  lived,  he  ftiotild  never  be  put 
out  of  that  government.”  He  w'as  dtfirous,  indeed,  of 
calling  a parliament  in  Ireland  for  fettling  affairs,  but  to  this 
meafure  the  king  would  not  give  his  confent.  In  1682,. 
when  he  came  over  to  England  to  acquaint  the  king  with 
the  ftate  of  his  government,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  Englifh  dukedom  ; but  notwiihftandinsr  this 
mark  of  royal  favour,  he  bad  given  fucli  offence  by  his  im- 
portunity with  refpeft  to  an  Iriih  parliament,  that  immedi- 
ately on  his  return  he  was  apprifed  of  an  intention  to  remove 
him.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  James,  the  duke  caufed  him  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  foon  after  refigned  his  office  and  came  over 
to  England.  Although  the  duke’s  principles  did  not  fuit 
the  projefts  of  the  new  reign,  he  was  treated  with  refpeft. 
by  the  king,  and  received  from  him  the  honour  of  a vifit, 
whilft  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber  with  the  gout.  He 
died  at  Kingfton-hall,  in  Doifecftiire,  July  21ft,  i638,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

“ The  charafter  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  that  of  a 
high  fpirited  and  liberal  nobleman,  upright  in  his  inten- 
tions and  fteady  to  his  political  principles,  which  were  tbofe 
of  monarchy  with  large  prerogatives,  but  not  beyond  the 
law.  He  was  a fteady  friend  to  the  church  of  England, 
and  had  in  his  family  feveral  men  of  learning  who  at- 
tained to  eminence,  among  vs'hom  were  Dr.  Hough,  the 
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excellent  bidiop  of  Worceller,  and  the  very  ingenious  Dr. 
Burnet  of  the  Charter-houfe.  F'om  a low  though  honour- 
able beginning,  he  arrived  at  great  rank  and  profpeiity,  and 
left  a nu^nerous  progeny,  of  which  he  lived  to  fee  the 
third  generation.  He  was  atfive  and  well  verfed  in  bufi- 
nefs;  and  his  talents,  though  not  of  the  firft  clafs,  enabled 
him  to  appear  with  reputation  in  fevcral  difficult  conjunc- 
tures.” Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

Butler.,  Joseph,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Englifli 
church,  was  born  at  Wantage  in  Berkfhire,  in  1692,  and 
was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  miniftry  among  proteftant 
diffenters  of  the  prtfbyter’an  denomination.  With  this 
view,  aTer  having  finifhed  his  grammatical  education  at  bis 
native  place,  he  was  ftnt  to  a diffenting  academy,  kept  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  firll  at  Gloucefter  and  afterwards  at 
Tev/kfb'iry.  Of  Ins  application  and  proficiency  as  a 
theological  ftudent,  he  exhibited  a fignal  evidence  in  two 
letters  addreffed  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  containing  a ftatement 
of  doubts  that  had  occurred  to  him  concerning  the  con- 
clufivenefs  of  fome  arguments  in  the  Dcdtor’s  “ Demonftra- 
tionof  the  Being:  and  Attributes  of  God.”  The  firft  of  thefe 
letters,  dated  Nov.  4,  1713,  difplayed  a fagacity  and 
depth  of  thought  which  excited  the  particular  notice  of 
Dr.  Clarke.  Encouraged  by  this  condcfcenfion,  Mr.  But- 
ler addreffed  the  Dr.  again  upon  the  fame  fubjeft  ; and  re- 
ceived an  anfwer.  The  whole  correfpondence,  which 
compi  ifcd  three  other  letters,  was  annexed  to  the  celebrated 
treatife  above-mentioned,  and  retained  in  all  the  fubfrqnent 
editions.  The  correfpondence  was  fecretly  cnndufled  by 
Mr.  Seeker,  the  friend  and  feilov/  pupil  of  Mr.  Butler  ; and 
procured  for  him,  as  foon  as  he  became  known,  the 
friendfliip  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Whilft  he  was  engaged  in  the 
profecution  of  his  ftudies  at  Tewkfbury,  he  entered  into 
an  examination  of  the  principles  of  nonconformity:  and  the 
refult  of  his  inquiry  was  a refolution  of  conforming  to  the 
eftablifhed  church.  His  father  was  at  firft  diffatisfied  with 
his  purpofe,  and  attempted  to  divert  him  from  it  ; but, 
finding  that  his  fon’s  refolution  was  fixed,  he  confented  to 
his  removal  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a com- 
moner of  Oriel  college  in  1714*  Here  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip  with  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  fecond  fon  of 
biftiop  Talbot,  and  to  this  circumftance  he  owed  all  his  fu- 
ture preferments  in  the  church.  Having  taken  orders  foon 
after  his  admiffion  at  Oxford,  he  was  recommended,  in 
1718,  by  Mr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Clarke  to  fir  Jofeph  Je- 
kyll,  who  appointed  him  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel. 
In  this  fituation  he  continued  till  the  year  1726,  when  he 
publifhed,  in  one  volume  oAavo,  “Fifteen  fermons  preached 
at  that  Chapel.”  Thefe  fermons  eftabliffied  his  charafter 
as  an  acute  and  folid  reafoner  ; and  as  they  are  rather  deep 
difquifitions,  than  popular  dilcourfes,  adapted  folely  to  a 
learned  and  attentive  audience,  the  author  thought  proper 
to  make  an  apology  for  their  abftrufenefs  in  a preface  to  a 
fecoed  edition,  revifed  and  improved  in  1729;  in  which 
preface  he  has  alfo  abridged  and  il.uftrated  the  principles 
laid  down  in  his  fermons.  The  ftylc  of  thefe  compofitions 
is  deftitute  of  that  eafe  and  peifpicuity,  which  might  juftly 
have  been  dtfi.  ed,  but  wl.ich  Butler  was  never  able  fully  to 
attain.  His  friend  Seeker  is  faid  to  have  taken  pains 
in  rendering  more  familiar  the  hnguage  both  of  thefe 
difeourfes  and  of  his  other  works.  By  ihejudicious  reader, 
notwithllanding  thefe  defects,  they  have  been  always  held  in 
high  eftimation.  Under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Talbot,  then 
biffiop  of  Durham,  to  whom  Butler  was  recommended  by 
his  fon  on  his  death  bed,  he  was  prefented,  firft,  viz.  in 
1722,  to  the  redfory  of  Houghton  near  Darlingson,  and 
afterwards,  viz.  in  1725,  to  that  of  Stanhope  in  the  fame 


diocefe.  At  this  latter  place,  Mr.  Butler,  having  refigned 
the  Rolls  chapel  in  1726,  refided  during  feven  years, 
diligently  difeharging  the  duties  of  a good  parifti  prieft. 
The  fituation,  however,  was  too  retired  and  folitary  for 
a perfon  of  his  gloomy  difpofition  ; and  his  friend  Mr. 
Seeker,  who  v/as  apprifed  of  this  circumftance,  was  anxious 
to  draw  him  out  of  folitude  into  a more  aftive  and  confpi- 
cuous  feene.  With  this  v’ew  he  took  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning him  to  queen  Caroline  ; who,  apprehending  tiiat  he 
was  dead,  atlced  archbifhop  Blackburne,  if  this  was  not  the 
fadl : to  which  the  arclibilhop  replied,  “ No,  madam,  but 
he  is  buried.”  By  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Seeker,  the 
lord  chancellor  Talbot  nominated  him  his  chaplain  ; and 
Mr.  Butler,  accepting  the  nomination,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don by^  way  of  Oxford,  in  1733.  and  was  created  doctor 
of  laws.  The  chancellor  alfo  gave  him  a prebend  in  the 
church  of  Rochelfer,  and  it  was  ftipulated  that  he  fliould 
continu"  to  refide  half  the  year  at  Stanhope.  In  1736,  he 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline,  and 
in  the  fame  year  he  pnblifhed  his  celebrated  vvork,  entitled 
“ The  analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  to  the 
Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature.” 

The  firft  edition  of  this  work,  which  for  depth  and 
originality  of  thought  and  reafoning,  is  one  of  the  moil 
mafterly  performances  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  was 
publifhed  in  1736  in  4*.o. : the  fuhfequent  editions  have 
been  in  Svo.  and  the  laft  by  Dr.  Halifax,  bifhop  of  Glou- 
cefter, was  publilhed  in  1788.  The  foundation  of  the 
mode  of  reafoning  purfued  in  this  treatife  had  been  laid 
by  the  author  in  his  fermons,  and  part’cularly  in  the  laft  of 
them  “ On  the  Ignorance  of  Man.”  For  a general  account 
of  it ; fee  the  article  Analogy.  To  the  “ Analogy”  are 
annexed  two  Differtations;  one  on  Perfonal  Identity,  and 
another  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue. 

Whilft  queen  Caroline  lived,  Dr.  Butler  attended  her  for 
two  hours  every  evening  ; and  by  her  urgent  recommendation 
to  the  king,  he  was  raifed  in  the  year  following  that  of  her 
death,  viz.  in  1738,  to  the  fee  of  Briftcl,  and  in  1740,  to 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  upon  which  he  refigned 
his  rich  living  of  Stanhope.  Befides  attention  to  the  various 
duties  of  his  diocefe  and  deanery,  biffiop  Butler  preached 
feveral  fermons  in  the  metropolis  on  particular  occafions, 
which  were  printed,  and  which  have  fince  been  annexed  to 
the  later  editions  of  the  fermons  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  In 
j 746,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Egerton,  biffiop  of  Hereford,  as 
clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king;  and  in  1750,  he  was 
tranllatedto  the  fee  of  Durham.  At  his  primary  vifitation 
in  1751,  he  delivered  a charge  to  his  clergy,  of  which 
the  principal  fubjedl  was  “ External  Religion.”  In  recom- 
mending on  this  occafion  the  utility  of  outward  forms 
and  inftitutions  tow'ards  fixing  and  preferving  in  the  minds 
of  men  a fenfe  of  devotion  and  duty,  he  was  thought  by 
feveral  pti  fons  to  have  fpoken  too  favourably  of  pagan  and 
popiffi  ceremonies,  and  to  have  countenanced,  in  a certain 
degree,  the  caufe  of  fuperfticion.  He  had  alfo  put  up  a 
plain  marble  crofs  in  his  chapel  at  Briftol.  The  charge  was 
animadverted  upon  by  an  able  and  fpirited  writer  in  1752, 
in  a pamphlet  entitled,  “ A Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Ufe 
and  Importance  of  external  Religion,  &c.”  The  circum- 
ftance of  the  crofs  at  his  chapel,  and  the  offence  taken  by 
fome  perfons  at  this  charge,  might  poffibly  have  given  rife 
to  the  calumny  which  was  advanced,  almoft  15  years  after 
his  death,  in  an  obfeure  and  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled 
“ The  Root  of  Proteftant  Errors  examined  ;”  and  which 
charged  him  with  having  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  charge  is  abfurd  and  groundlefs,  and 
hardly  deferves  refutation.  It  is  fufficiently  expofed  in 
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blfliop  Porteus*9  life  of  arcKbiiKop  Seclter  • and  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  worthy  prelate  has  been  more  annply  vindicated 
by  Dr.  Halifax,  then  bifhop  of  Gloucetter,  in  a pre- 
face to  the  fecond  edition  of  his  charge,  printed  in  1786, con- 
taining  an  account  of  the  charafter  and  writings  of  the 
author.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  his  new  bifhopric,  the 
health  of  bifhop  Butler  began  vifibly  to  decline  j andf  having 
made  ineffedlual  trial  of  the  waters  at  Briftol,  he  removed 
to  Bath,  where  he  died  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1752.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  at  Briftol,  where  a 
monument,  with  an  infeription,  is  ereded  to  his  memory. 
For  bilhop  Butler’s  inttlledual  charader,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  refer  to  his  invaluable  writings.  Of  his  piety  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  was  fincere  and  fervent,  but  perhaps  inclin- 
ing too  much  to  the  gloomy  and  afcetic  extreme.  His 
benevolence  was  ardent  and  diffufive.  During  his  refidence 
on  the  fee  of  Briftol  he  expended  in  the  repairs  and  im- 
provement of  the  epifcopal  palace  the  fum  of  4000I.,  which 
exceeded  the  whole  amount  of  his  receipts  from  that  fee. 
Hifc  benefadions  were  numerous  and  liberal.  He  maintained 
the  hofpitality  and  dignity  of  his  diocefe  vrith  fpirit,  fetting 
apart  three  days  in  the  week  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
principal  gentry  of  the  county,  and  cordefeending  to  in- 
vite the  pooreft:  of  his  clergy  to  his  table,  and  to  vifit 
them  in  their  parifhes.  At  his  deceafe  it  is  faid  that  he  order- 
ed all  his  MSS.  to  be  burnt,  without  unfolding  the  covers 
of  any  of  them.  Biog.  Brit.  Halifax’s  Preface. 

Butler,  Samuel,  a celebrated  poet  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Strenfliam,  in  Worceftcrlhire,  as  fome  fay 
in  1600,  and  according  to  others,  in  1612.  Having  laid 
the  foundation  of  grammar-learning  in  the  free-fehool  at 
Worceftcr,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  refided, 
without  being  matriculated  in  that  Univerfity,  for  6 or  7 
years.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  county,  he  lived  as 
clerk  with  an  eminent  jullice  of  the  peace,  in  whofe  eafy  and 
reputable  (ervice  he  had  leifure  for  applying  to  his  favourite 
ftudies,  hiftory  and  poetry,  and  alfo  for  amufing  himfclf 
with  mufic  and  painting.  Under  the  patronage  of  Eliza- 
beth, countefs  of  Kent,  he  had  accefs  to  a valuable  library, 
find  the  opportunity  of  frequent  intercourfe  with  the  great 
Mr.  Seldcn,  who  employed  him  in  writing  foreign  letters, 
and  tranflating  for  him.  He  alfo  lived  for  fome  time  with 
fir  Samuel  Lake,  a gentleman  of  an  eminent  family  in  Bed- 
fordfliire,  and  a famous  commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  celebrated  burlefque  poem, 
entitled  “ Hudibras,”  under  which  charadlcr,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed,  he  intended  to  ridicule  fir  Samuel.  After 
the  reftoration,  Butler  was  made  fecretary  to  Richard  earl 
of  Carberry,  lord  prefideiit  of  Wales,  and  by  him  appointed 
fteward  of  Ludlow  caftic,  when  the  court  was  revived  there; 
about  which  time  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a lady  of  good 
family  and  fome  fortune.  The  firft  part  of  his  “ Hudibras” 
was  printed  in  1663,  and  it  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  court  by  the  “ Mecaenas”  of  that  age,  the  earl  ofDor- 
fet,  and  yet  though  it  was  highly  extolled  by  the  prevailing 
party  both  in  church  and  ftate,  and  much  admired  as  well  as 
frequently  cited,  by  the  king,  the  author  received  no  other  re- 
compence  befides  praifeand  barren  promifes,  and  was  fulFered 
to  pafs  his  days  in  an  obfeure  and  neglefttd  condition.  The 
only  boon  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  (and 
even  this  grant  is  difputed)  was  a donation,  exempt  from  of- 
fice fees,  of  300I.  which  he  honourably  devoted  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  debts;  but  the  profellions  of  regard  and  fervice 
made  to  him  by  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  and  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  were  futile  and  inefficient.  RefpeAed  for 
his  integrity  and  beloved  for  his  focial  qualities  by  his  few  in- 
timate friends,  died  io  4.680,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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church-yard  of  St,  Paul’",  Convent-garden,  at  the  expence  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Longueville  of  the  Temple  ; and,  in  1721,  a 
monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory  among  the  poets  in 
Weftminfter  abbey,  by  alderman  Barbe’ , the  printer.  The 
inlcription  fandfions  the  common  opinion  of  his  poverty 
by  the  following  words : “ Ne  cm  vivo  deerant  fete  omnia 
deeffet  ctiam  mortuo  tumulus:”  i.  e.  left  he  who,  when  iiv- 
ing,  wanted  almoft  every  thing,  fhould,  when  dead,  want 
alfo  a tomb. 

A monument  has  fince  been  eredlcd,  by  private  fubferip- 
tion,  in  the  portico  of  the  church,  near  which  hewasbmied, 
bearing  the  poet’s  buft,  taken  from  that  in  Weftminfter 
abbey  ; and  on  a ftone  beneath  the  medallion  are  infer  bed 
the  following  lines,  contributed  by  Mr.  O’Bryan  : 

“ A few  plain  men,  to  pomp  and  pride  unknown, 

O’er  a poor  bard  have  railed  this  humble  ftone, 

Whofe  wants  alone  his  genius  could  furpafs, 

Viftim  of  zeal  1 the  matchlcfs  Hudibras  ! 

What ! tho’  fair  freedom  fuffered  in  his  page!  j 
Reader!  forgive  the  author— for  the  age— 

How  few,  alas,  difdain  to  cringe  and  cant. 

When  ’tis  the  mode  to  play  the  fycophant! 

But  Oh  ! let  all  be  taught  from  Butler’s  fate, 

Who  hope  to  make  their  fortune  by  the  great, 

That  wit  and  pride  are  always  dangerous  things. 

And  little  faith  is  due  to  courts  and  kings.” 

His  poem,  entitled  '*  Hudibras”  is  one  of  the  moft  ori- 
ginal works,  with  regard  both  to  its  ftyle  and  matter,  that 
was  ever  written.  It  is  of  the  burlefque  kind,  being  ufually 
ftyled  a “ mock-beroic,”  or  “ mock-epic,”  and  much  re- 
fembles  Homer’s  “ Margites,”  which,  according  to  Arif- 
totle,  bore  the  fame  relation  to  comedy,  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffty  do  to  tragedy.  The  hint  of  it  was  fuggefted  by 
the  inimitable  Don  Quixote;  and  it  was  intended  as  a gene- 
ral fatire  on  thofe  times  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  during 
which  the  poet  lived,  and  its  leading  aim  was  to  expofe  by 
ridicule  the  religious  and  political  principles  of  the  Puritans, 
as  they  appeared  after  the  civil  war  which  overthrew  church 
and  ftate  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Of  this  poem  there  arc 
three  parts,  which  were  printed  feparately  ; but  the  ftory  was 
left  unfinifhed.  The  didlion  and  verfification  are  often  grofs- 
ly  familiar  and  negligent,  though,  upon  the  whole,  they  add 
to  the  humourous  effeft  ; and  it  is  juftly  remarked  by  Dr< 
Johnfon,  in  oppofition  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Dryden,  tl  at 
the  heroic  ftyle  and  meafure  would  not  have  been  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  author’s  purpofe.  The  frequent  double  rhymes, 
introduced  by  the  author,  although  they  are  often  very  im- 
perfeft,  feem  to  give  a kind  of  comic  tone  to  the  whole, 
and  to  improve  the  wit  by  combining  the  moft  incongruous 
ideas.  Butler,  befides  the  talent  which  he  poflefled  of  in- 
terefting  and  amufing  the  reader  by  odd  and  whimfical  no- 
tions and  affociations,  was  w’ell  acquainted  with  human  life. 
To  this  purpofe  Dr.  Johnfon  (Lives  of  the  Poets)  obfeives, 
that  “ he  had  watched  with  great  diligence  the  operations 
of  human  nature,  and  traced  the  effedfs  of  opinion,  humour, 
intereft  and  paflion.  From  fuch  remarks  proceeded  that 
great  number  of  fententious  diftichs  which  have  paflcd  into 
converfation,  and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the  ge- 
neral ftock  of  pradlical  knowledge.”  Of  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  this  poem,  the  moft  valuable  is  that  of  Dr.  Zachary 
Grey,  publilhed  in  1744,  with  copious  annoiations,  and  a 
preface  in  two  volumes  8vo.  The  Angular  popularity  of  this 
poem  produced  feveral  unfuccefsful  imitations  ot  it,  and  fome 
vain  attempts  to  tranflate  parts  of  it  into  Latin.  But  it  is 
not  eafy  or  perhaps  poflible,  to  transfer  the  humourous  turn 
of  the  phrafe,  for  which  this  performance  is  diftingmlhed, 
into  any  foreign  language.  The  undertaking,  however  dif- 
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ficult,  was  attempted  in  a French  tranflation  of  Hudibras, 

in  3 vole.  i 2mo.  with  notes,  by Townley,  jun,  efq.  of 

Townley  in  Laneadiire.  A cblleftion  of  pieces,  under  the 
title  of  '•  The  Pofthumous  Works  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,” 
was  publifhed  after  his  death,  in  3 vols.  lamo.  but  mofl  of 
thefe  are  falfely  afcribed  to  him,  and  none  of  them  are  of  much 
value.  However,  in  1759,  there  appeared  a more  refpeft- 
able  publication,  entitled  *'  Genuine  Remains  in  Profe  and 
Verfe  of  Mr.  Buthr,  from  the  original  MSS.  formerly  in 
the  pofieffion  of  W.  Longuevilie,  eiq.”  n vols.  Svo.  The  edi- 
tor was  Mr.  Thyer  of  the  Manchelter  library,  who  hasettai 
blifhed  the  authenticity  of  thefe  pieces,  and  accompanied 
them  with  notes.  The  poetical  part  contains  a fatire  on  the 
Royal  Society  ; and  the  profe  conlifts  of  “ Charafters,” 
drawn  with  mncl>  force  and  humour,  and  Thoughts”  on 
various  fubjefts,  Biog.  Bnt. 

Butler,  Charles,  Magd.  Col.  Oxford,  Mafter  of  Arts, 
pnblifhed,  in  4to.  1636,  the  principles  of  muiic  in  finging 
and  fetting,  with  the  twofold  ufe  thereof,  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil.  This  tradt,  which  is  dedicated  to  Charles  I.  feems  to 
have  been  the  only  theoretical  or  didaftic  work,  publifhed 
on  thefubjedf  of  mufic,  during  his  reign.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a learned  and  ingenious  man.  He  had 
previouily  publifhed  “ The  Principles  of  Grammar,”  in 
which  he  had  propofed  a new  and  more  fimple  orthography 
for  our  language,  of  which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  given  an  ac- 
count m the  grammar  prefixed  to  his  diftionary.  The  Sax- 
on and  new  ebaraflers  he  ufes,  in  order  to  explode  iuch  let- 
ters ’Ss  are  redundant,  or  of  uncertain  powers,  render  this 
mnfical  traft  fo.mewhat  difficult  to  perufe.  It  is,  however, 
better  digefted,  more  compreffed,  and  replete  with  ufeful 
informatioQ,  than  any  work  of  the  kind  that  appeared  for 
more  than  a century  after  Morley’s  “ Introduiflion.”  The 
quotations  are  perhaps  too  numerous,  and  the  difplay  of  mu- 
fical  erudition  may  be  thought  to  border  on  pedantry ; yet, 
allowing  thefe  to  be  cenfurable,  the  book  contains  more 
knowledge,  in  a fraall  compafs,  than  any  other  of  the  kind, 
in  our  language. 

Butler,  ***,  an  eminent  harpfichord  mafter,  who 
daring  marly  years  had  aconftantand  numerous  fucceffion 
«f  fcholars.  He  fucceeded  Keeble  in  playing  the  organ  at 
Ranelagh;  was  organift  of  St.  Ann’s  church,  Soho;  and 
afterwards  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Weftminfter:  he  played  the 
harpfichord'  at  Hickford’s  fubfeription  concert,  and  at  fre- 
quent benefits  there  and  elfewhere.  He  was  a correft  but 
not  a brilliant  or  learned  performer  ; and  feems  never  to  have 
attempted  compofition.  Travelling  to  Naples,  about  the  year 
1775,  to  place  his  fon  under  Piccini,  after  that  important 
bulinefs  was  done,  in  returning,  to  Rome,  through  the  Pon- 
tine marfhes,  he  was  feized  by  the  mall’  aria,  like  poor  Bur- 
ton, and  died  on  the  road. 

Butler,  William,  born  at  Ipfwich,  about  the  year 
1535,  was  educated  at  Clare-hall,  in  Cambridge,  where 
fettling  and  praftifing  medicine,  he  became  one  of  the  moft 
popular  phylicians  in  his  time,  and  v/as  frequently  fent  for, 
in  cafes  of  difficulty  to  diPcant  parts  of  the  country.  Sir 
Theodore  Mayerne  gives  an  account  of  a cure  performed  by 
him,  in  a violent  defluxion  on  the  face  ; and  Wood  quotes 
a cafe,  in  his  account  of  Francis  Prefham,  efq.  in  which  he 
pronounced  a patient  to  have  taken  poifon,  from  the  change 
produced  on  a piece  of  gold  he  had  direAed  him  to  hold  in 
his  month ) probably,  fays  Aikin,  it  was  a preparation  of 
mercury  that  had  been  fwallowed. 

Dr.  Wittie,  in  his  preface  to  his  “ Tranflation  of  Prime- 
rofe’s  Vulgar  Evors,”  fays,  he  was  in  fuch  repute,  that  many 
empirics,  after  his  death,  fi^d  preparations  under  his  name, 
which  were  much  fought  for.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
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humourift,  from  various  ftories  current  concerning  him;  and 
perhaps,  like  Dr.  Radcliffe,  he  owed  much  of  his  fame  and 
fortune  to  that  difpofuion.  In  the  year  1612  he  was  called 
in  to  attend  prince  Henry,  with  fir  Theodore  Mayerne.  He 
pronounced  the  fever  to  be  a peftilence,  artd  gave  little  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  Five  years  after,  viz.  January  29th  1617, 
he  died  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St, 
Mary’s  church,  Ca.mbridge.  He  left  no  writing.”,  but  the 
following  elegant  infeription  \vas  placed  on  bis  tomb  : 

“ Gulielmus  Butlerus,  Clarencis  quondam  focius,  medi- 
corum  omnium  quos  prasfens  setas  vidit  facile  princeps,  hoc 
fiob  marmore  fecundum  Chrifti  advtutum  expedfat  ; ct  mo- 
numentunl  hoc  privata  pietas  ftatnit,  quod  debuit  publica. 
Abi  viator,  et,  ad  tuos  reverfus,  narra  te  vidifle  locum  in  quo 
falus  jacet.” 

Butler,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,containing  ,3  9 i6inhabitaiits,and  divided  into  4townfhips, 

Butler’s  ak.  See  Ale. 

Butler’e  lay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  an 
ifland,  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  ; it  is  fm.all  and  furrouiided 
with  rocks.  S.  lat.  53° .37'.  W.  long.  74° 9'. 

Butler’s  Jlone,  a medicinal  preparation  of  which  the  an- 
cient chemifts  relate  wonders.  See  Boyle’s  Works,  Abr.  vol. 
i.  p.  50. 

The  inventor,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  was  a Scotch- 
man, in  great  favour  with  king  James  I.  and  is  faid  to  have 
done  wonders  with  it,  not  only  in  the  fpeedy  cure  of  the 
moft  dangerous  diftempers,  but  in  the  making  of  gold  out 
of  lead  and  quickfilver. 

The  preparation  of  this  ftone  is  given  by  Morley,  Colleft. 
Chym.  Leyd.  cap.  375. 

Butler’s  town,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  Ameriaa 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

BUTLERAGE,  or  Prisage,  in  Political  Economy,  a 
very  ancient  hereditary  duty  belonging  to  the  crown,  which 
is  confiderably  older  than  the  cuftoms,  being  taken  notica  of 
in  the  great  roll  of  the  exchequer,  8 Rich,  I.  ftill  extant. 
Prifage  was  a right  of  taking  two  tons  of  wine  from  every 
fhip  (Englifti  or  foreign)  importing  into  England  twenty 
tons  or  more  ; one  before  and  one  behind  the  maft ; which 
by  a charter  of  Edward  I.  called  “ Charta  Mercatoria,’^ 
(31  Edw.  I.  c.  I.  & 2.  27  Edw.  III.  c.  26.)  wa'.)  ex* 

changed  into  a duty  of  2S.  for  every  ton  imported  by  mer- 
chant-ftrangers,  and  called  butlerage,  becaufe  it  was  paid  to 
the  king’s  butler.  See  Customs. 

BUTMENTS,  in  Architetiure,  thofe  fupporters  or  props, 
on  or  againft  which  the  feet  of  arches  reft. 

Butments  of  arches  are  the  fame  with  buttrefles.  They 
anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  call  fublkes;  the  French,  cukes 
and  butees. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  bonter,  to  abut  or  ter- 
minate on  any  thing  ; or  rather,  from  buter,  to  prop. 

The  name  hutment  is  alfo  given  to  little  places  taken  out 
of  the  yard,  or  the  ground-plot  of  a houfe,.  for  butteries, 
fculleries,  &c. 

Butments,  or  Abutment*  of  a bridge,  denote  the  two 
maffives  at  the  end  of  a bridge,  whereby  the  two  extreme 
arches  are  fuftained  and  joined  with  the  ftiore  on  either  fide. 
The  butments  of  bridges  next  the  banks  fliould  be  built  more 
firm  and  folid,  as  ferving  to  fuftain  the  whole  feries  of  arches, 
and  hinder  them  from  fpreading.  See  Bridge. 

BUTNERIA,  in  Botany,  Duh.  See  CAtYCANTHUs 
jioridus. 

BUTOA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  placed  by  Pliny 
among  thofe  of  Crete,  between  Ophiufla  and  Arados. 

BUTOMUS,  in  Botany,  (^ulojuo.;,  from  ox,  and 
to  cut  5 a name  given  by  Theophraftus  to  an  aquatic 
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plant,  on  account  of  Us  beingf  greedily  cropt  by  oxen,  or 
as  others  think,  with  Ids  probability,  becaufe  the  fharp 
edges  of  its  ftem  wound  their  tongues  and  lips.  liefychius 
defines  it,  f^nrov  ^ava  rfotprt'j  oiv;  )^ofrov,  a plant  given 

to  oxen  for  food  like  grafs : and  tluidas,  (pvTapiov  7rapa9r>.»<riov 
v.otXxjj.ai  oTTEp  Ei'Siacn  si  /?os;,  a plant  allied  to  the  reed  eaten  by 
oxen.  Cafpar.  Bauhine  fiippofes  it  to  be  his  inneus  floridus, 
the  plant  before  us,  to  which  Linnteus  has  fince  given  the 
ancient  name  ; others,  the  fparganiuni  ramofum  of  LinriSeus; 
and  others,  a fpccies  of  iris.)  Linn.  gen.  Schreb.  69^5. 
Willd.  804.  Gsert.  86.  julf.  46,  Vent.  vol.  2.  138. 
Clafs  and  order,  enneandna  hexagynia.  Nat.  ord.  Tripcla~ 
lo'idea,  Linn,  j^nhei.  JufT.  Ahfmoidea,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Ca/.  Involucre  limple,  three-leaved,  fliort.  Cor. 
Petals  fi.K,  roundilh,  concave,  withering  ; three  cuter  ones 
alternate,  fmaller,  more  acute.  Stam,  Filainents  nine,  awl- 
fhaped ; anthers  bilamellate.  germs  fix.  oblong,  acu- 

minate, ending  in  ftyles:  ftigmas  limple.  Peru.  Capfules 
fix,  oblong,  gradually  attenuated,  ered,  one-valved,  open- 
ing on  the  inner  fide.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong-cylindrical, 
obtufe  at  both  ends,  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the  capfule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Petals  fix,  Capfules  fix,  many- 
feeded. 

Species.  B.  umhellafus.  Flowering  rulh,  or  water  gla- 
diole.  Gsrt.  Tab.  ly.  f.  3.  La  Marck,  Ilhift.  PI.  324. 
Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  i.  29.  Eng.  Bot.  631.  (Juncus  floridus, 
Matth.  Camer.  J.  Baiih.  C.  Bauh,  Ray.  Park.  Rudb. 
Gladiolus  aquatilis.  Dod.  Gerard.  Johns.)  Root  perennial, 
horizontal,  tuberous.  Leaves  all  radical,  linear,  triangular, 
very  entire,  f.r.ooth,  flat  in  the  upper  part,  acute,  near  three 
feet  long,  eredf.  Scapus  folitary,  fimple,  round,  taller  than 
the  leaves.  Umbel  terminal,  fimple,  many-flowered.  Invo- 
lucre of  three  membranaceous,  pointed  leaflets.  Peduncles 
brafteate  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  varioufly  fliadcd  with  rofe- 
colour,  purple  and  white.  Stamens  fpreading,  equal,  placed' 
in  a regular  circle  on  the  receptacle  ; filaments  white  ; an- 
thers red.  Germs  keeled,  red.  Styles  (hort ; fiigmas  emar- 
ginate.  A native  of  watery  ditches  and  ponds  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  a favourite  of  the  Britilh  botanift,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  only  indigenous  plant  of  its  clafs. 

BUTONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed  by 
Strabo  in  Germany,  and  faid  to  be  fubdued  by  Maroboduus. 

BUTONICA,  in  Botany.  Rumph.  La  Marck,  and 
Bofe.  See  Barringtonia  fpeciofa. 

Butonica,  Rumph.  See  Eugenia  acutangula,  and 
racemofa. 

BUTORIUS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  fome 
have  called  the  common  bittern,  Ardea  stellaris. 

BUTOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Farther  Pomerania,  39  miles  N.E. 
of  New  Stettin. 

. BUTRINTO,  anciently  Buthrotum,  a fea-port  town 
of  Albania,  in  a gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  canal 
of  Corfu,  the  fee  of  a Greek  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Janina. 
it  belongs  to  the' Venetians;  ^6  miles  "W.S.W.  of  Dclfino. 
N.  lat.  39®  45'.  E.  long.  20°  40'. 

BUTRIUM,  or  Butrio,  in  Ancient  Geography,'  z town 
•f  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Cenomani,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, and  placed  by  M.  d’Anvilie  north  of  Ravenna. 

BUTSKOPT,  (Marten)  in  Zoology,  fynonymous  with 
butskopper. 

BUTS  KOPPER,  (Egede).  See  Delphinus«©e.ca. 

BUTT,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  a applied  to  fuch 
ridges  or  portions  of  arable  land  as  run  out  (hort  at  the  fides 
or  other  parts  of  fields. 

Butt,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  denotes  a place  ereAed  for 
archers  to  {hoot  at,  and  in  which  a mark  or  white  was  fixed. 
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Butt,  in  Commerce,  is  ufed  for  a veffel,  or  mesfure  of 
wine,  containing  two  hoglhc-ads,  or  126  gallons. — Othu- 
wife  called  pite, 

A butt  of  currants  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  hundred 
weight. 

Bctt,  In  Ship-building , the  end  of  a plank,  or  (IriTIy 
fpeaking,  that  end  of  a plank  which  was  neareft  the  root  of 
the  tree.  Each  end  of  a plank  is  iecurely  bolted  to  a frame 
or  timber,  to  prevent  its  riling  from  the  bottom  or  fide  of 
the  fhip,  which,  in  that  cafe,  would  be  faid  to  have  fprung 
or  flarted  a butt.  At  fea  tliis  is  very  dangerous,  and  diffi- 
cult to  get  fecured  if  the  plank  is  under  v,fater.  Butt  alfo 
fignifies  the  ground  or  largefh  end  of  all  timbers. 

Butts,  or  Backs,  a denomination  given  to  that  fort  of 
tanned  leather,  which  is  prepared  from  t’ne  fiouteft  and  hea- 
vieft  ox  hides,  and  chit  fly  ufed  for  the  foies  ol  Ihotc.  For 
the  procefs  of  preparing  it,  fie  Tanning. 

BUTT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tovsm  of  Africa,  fitu- 
ate  between  the  two  Syrtes,  N.  or  Tege.  Ptolemy. 

BUTTELSTETT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Weimar  ; 
five  miles  N,  of  Weimar. 

BUTTLN,  a town  of  Arabia,  28  miles  E.  of  Chamir. 

Butter,  William,  was  born  at  a town  in  Derbyfhire, 
in  the  year  1726.  After  the  ufnal  fchool  education,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1761  took  the  degree  ofDodor 
in  Medicine,  and  publiflied  for  his  inaugural  thefis,  “ Dif- 
fertatio  Medica  et  Chirurgica  de  Arteriotomia,”  8vo.  He 
then  returned  to  Derby,  where  he  pradtifed  medicine  for 
about  ten  years,  when  became  and  fettled  in  Lon'  on.  In 
1773  he  puhlifhed  a treatife  on  the  kink-cough,  the  name 
he  gives  to  the  tufiis  convulfiva,  or  whooping-cough.  In 
the  cure  he  relied  principally  on  the  efficacy  of  the  extraftum 
cicuts,  which  he  con.fidered  as  a fpecific  in  the  complaint. 
Two  years  after,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  puerperal  fiver, 
as  it  appeared  in  Derbyfnire  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, 8vo,  and  in  1794,  a treatife  on  the  difeale  commonly 
called  angina  jveAoris.  This  difiafe  was  firft  deferibed  by 
Dr.  Heberden.  His  account  of  it  is  publifhed  in  the  fecoud 
volume  of  “ Medical  Tranfadlions,”  by  the  Royal  Colkge 
of  Phyiicians.  Dr.  Butter  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a gouty 
affeftion,  and  calls  it  the  diaphragmatic  gout,  and  thinks  it 
generally  curable.  In  the  fit  he  gives  opium  with  aromatics. 
For  the  cure  he  recommends  pills  with  aloes  and  foap,  to 
keep  the  body  foluble.  Thefe  with  temperance,  he  fays, 
will  ufually  fucceed  in  putting  an  end  to  the  complaint. 
While  he  was  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  appears  to  have  re- 
fided  about  feven  years,  he  publifiu-d  “ A Method  of  Cure 
for  the  Scone,  chiefly  by  Injeftions,”  i2mo.  I;j4»  and- 
“ Differtatio  de  Frigore  quatenus  Morborum  Caufa,”  8vo. 
1757.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Lower  Grofvenor-ftreet, 
March  2 I ft,  1805.  European  jSIag. 

BUTTER,  in  Rural  F.conomy,  a fat  uncluous  fubftance 
prepared  from  milk  by  the  procefs  of  charring.  It  is  a' 
matter  naturally  diftributed  through  the  whole  fubftance  of 
the  milk  in  very  fmall  particles,  which  are  interpofed  be- 
twixt  the  cafeous  and  ferous  parts,  amongft  which  it  is  fnf- 
pended  by  a flight  adhefion,  but  without  being  diflblvcd. 
It  is  in  the  fame  Hate  in  which  oil  is,  in  emulfions:  hence 
the  whitenefs  of  both  ; and  henc-,  by  reft,  the  oily  parts 
fiparate  from  both  thefe  liquors,  to  ihe-fiirface,  and  form  a 
cream.  When  batter  is  in  the  ftate  ot  cream,  its  proper 
oily  parts  are  not  yet  fulficiently  concentrated  to  form  an' 
ho.-nogeneous  mafs.  While  fiparated  by  the  interpofition; 
of  a large  quantity  of  ferous  particles,  the  butter  cannot  be 
completely  formed;  but  by  prefling  out  thefi  heterogeneous 
parts  by  means  of  continued  percuffion,  by  the  well  known 
4 G 2 operation 
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operation  of  churning',  it  then  becomes  an  uniform  foft 
mafs. 

Meflrs.  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  in  a memoir  on  milk, 
(Mem.  qui  a remportc  le  premier  prix,  &c.  Paris,  1791), 
inftituted  feveral  experiments  to  afeertain  whether  butter 
really  exifts  in  the  cream,  and  is  merely  feparated  by  agita- 
tion, or  by  the  aft  of  churning,  or  whether  this  procefs 
effeftnates  a chemical  change.  They  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion;  becaufethey  found  that  the  feparation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  butter  could  not  be  produced  in  any  other  manner; 
cream  left  in  the  milk  yields  fat  cheefe,  but  not  butter. 
The  oily  parts  do  not  rife  into  butter  by  expofure  of  cream 
to  heat,  nor  by  boiling  it.  The  application  of  acids  by 
feparating  thecheel'y  matter  blended  with  the  cream,  indead 
of  facilitating,  retards  the  fermentation  of  butter.  Half  an 
ounce  of  oil  was  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  cream ; this 
was  gently  agitated  and  expofed  to  moderate  heat ; part  of 
the  oil  fwam  on  the  furface,  without  uniting  with  the  but- 
tery particles  in  the  cream  ; the  other  part  rendered  the  fer- 
mentation of  butter  more  difficult,  and  its  confidence  fofter. 
Thus,  whether  folvents  were  applied  to  attach  the  buttery 
or  cheefy  particles  of  the  cream,  agitation  was  dill  necef- 
fary,  and  the  change  into  butter  was  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Different  methods  are  employed  in  obtaining  and  prepar- 
ing this  fubdance  from  milk  as  well  as  in  managing  and  pre- 
ferving  it  for  ufe.  See  Dairying- 

Butter,  Whey,  an  inferior  fort  of  butter  made  from  whey 
in  extenfive  cheefe  dairies.  It  is  prepared  in  different  me- 
thods in  different  dairy-didrifts.  See  Dairying. 

Butter,  Hiftory  of.  The  w'ord  butter  is  formed  from 
/SarTopov,  a compound  of  co<w,  and  rv^of,  cheefe,  q.  d.  cow's- 
cheefe.  Some  authors,  from  a regard  to  this  etymon,  affeft 
to  write  the  word  huttyr  and  hutyr.  This  is  the  etymology 
adopted  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman  authors.  Cheefe  was 
known  to  them  at  a much  earlier  period  than  butter : and  it 
is  therefore  poffible,  that,  at  fird,  they  might  have  confider- 
ed  the  latter  as  a kind  of  cheefe,  fince  it  appears  that  tvjov 
once  fignified  any  kind  of  coagulated  fubdance.  But  to 
the  fird  fyllable  of  the  word,  it  has  been  objefted,  that  the 
Greeks  ufed  the  milk  of  fheep  and  goats  much  earlier  than 
cow’s  milk ; and,  for  this  reafon,  fome  have  conjeftured, 
that  this  fird  fyllable  was  added,  agreeably  to  the  cudom  of 
the  Greeks,  in  order  to  magnify  the  objeft,  or  to  exprefs  a 
fuperior  kipd  of  cheefe.  Varro,  dc  Re  Rudica,  11.  5.  p, 
Vigerus,  de  prxeipuis  Grsecae  Diftionis  Idiotifmis, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1684.  p.  40.  Others  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
name  iSarnjov  is  not  originally  Greek,  but  that  it  might  have 
been  introduced  into  Greece  from  fome  foreign  country,  to- 
gether with  the  theory  which  it  exprtffes.  Accordingly, 
the  term  has  been  thought  to  be  of  Scythian  extraftion. 

Butter,  though  commonly  ufed  at  prefent  io  mod  parts 
«f  Europe,  was  not  known,  or  very  imperfeftly  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  ancient  tranflators  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ers, however,  feem  to  have  thought,  that  they  found  it  men- 
tioned in  feripture,  (Bochart  Hierozoicon,  II.  45,  p,  473.) 
Accordingly,  they  have  referred  to  the  following  paffages  : 
Gen.  xviii.  8.  Deutcron.  xxxii.  14.  Judges  v.  *5. 
2 Sam.  xvii.  29.  Job.  xx.  17.  xxix.  <5.  Prov,  xxx.  33. 
Ifaiah  vii.  13.  %%,  But  biblical  critics  agree,  that  the 
word  chatneah,  fignifies  milk  or  cream,  or  four 

thick  milk;  and  fome  of  them  who  doubt  or  deny  the  early 
pfe  of  butter  among  the  Eadern  nations,  will  not  allow  that 
,it  denotes  butter.  See  Michaelis’s  Suppl.  ad.  Lexic.  Heb. 
pars  i.  p.  807.  The  word,  it  is  laid,  plainly  alludes  to 
fomething  that  is  liquid  ; and  it  appears,  that  thameah  was 
ofed  for  wafliing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drank,  and  that  it 
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had  the  power  of  producing  intoxication  ; and  it  is  known, 
that  mare’s  milk,  when  four,  will  produce  the  like  effeft. 
It  is  further  faid,  that  we  may  conceive  of  dreams  of  milk, 
but  not  dreams  of  butter.  The  error  has  been  aferibed  to 
the  LXX  interpreters  who  have  tranflated  the  Hebrew 
term  by  the  word  jSurvfcy,  boutyron.  Thefe  tranflators  who 
lived  200  years  aftt.  Hippocrates,  and  who  refided  in 
Egypt,  might,  as  Michaelis  fuggeds,  have  been  acquainted 
with  blitter,  or  have  heard  of  it ; but  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  they  meant  cream,  and  not  our  ufual  butter.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  common  tranflation,  indeed,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  paffage  in  Proverbs,  ch.  xxx.  deferibes  the  prepa- 
ration of  butter  by  (baking  or  beating ; but  the  original 
words  chaleb  met%,  fignify  fqueezing  or  pref- 

fing,  friSlio  mulgentu  educlt  lac;  fo  that  milking  and  not  mak- 
ing is  fuppofed  to  be  alluded  to  in  this  paffage.  It  was  late 
before  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  any  notion  of  butter. 
Homer,  Theocritus,  Euripides,  and  the  other  poets,  make 
no  mention  of  it:  and  yet  they  frequently  fpeak  of  milk  and 
cheefe;  nor  does  Aridotle,  who  has  collefted  feveral  curi- 
ous particulars  relating  to  the  other  two,  fay  any  thing  of 
butter.  At  firft,  indeed,  he  gives  milk  only  two  compo- 
nent parts,  the  watery  and  the  cafeous ; and  he  remarks 
afterwards,  for  the  firft  time,  and  in  a place  where  it  would 
be  little  expefted,  (Hid.  Anim.  iii.  20.  p.  388.)  that  in 
milk  there  is  alfo  a fat  fubdance,  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  is  like  oil.  Herodotus  is  the  mod  ancient 
writer,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  Scythians,  (1.  iv.  2.) 
particularly  deferibes  the  procefs  ufed  among  them  for 
making  butter;  and  this  circumdance  affords  a prefump- 
tion,  that  butter  was  not  then  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks, 
and  that  they  mud  have  acquired  it  from  the  Scythians. 
The  word  /S«rvfo»  firft  occurs  in  Hippocrates,  (De  Morbis, 
I.  iv.  ed.  1595.  fol.  3.  p.  67.)  who  was  almod  contem- 
porary with  Herodotus,  as  both  of  them  flourifhed  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Cbrift.  “ The  Scythians,”  fays  Hip- 
pocrates, “ pour  the  milk  of  their  mares  into  wooden  veffcls, 
and  fliake  it  violently ; this  caufes  it  to  foam,  and  the  fat 
part,  which  is  light,  rifing  to  the  furface,  becomes  what  is 
called  butter,  (0  The  heavy  and  thick 

part,  which  is  below,  being  kneaded  and  perfeftly  prepared, 
is,  after  it  has  been  dried,  known  by  the  name  of  “ hippace.” 
Tbe  whey  or  ferum  remains  in  the  middle.” 

In  this  paffage  the  author  fpeaks  very  diftinftly  of  butter, 
cheefe,  and  whey.  Butter  is  often  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
and  he  preferibes  it  externally  as  a medicine  under  the  appel- 
lation viKs^iov,  pilerion,  which  feems  to  have  been  in  earlier 
ufe  among  the  Greeks  than  the  term  ^ulvfo»,  or  butter.  In  tbe 
lime  of  Galen  this  term  piierion,  which  the  Greeks  feem  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Phrygians,  had  ceafed  to  be  in  ufe; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Hefyehius,  Suidas,  or  Pollux. 
The  poet  Anaxandrides,  who  lived  foon  after  Hippocrates, 
(fee  Fab.  Bib.  Graec.  i.  666.  740.)  deferibing  the  wedding 
of  Iphicrates,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  the  Thracian  entertainment  given  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  fays,  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter,  which  the  Greeks 
at  that  time  confidered  as  a wonderful  kind  of  food.  Athe- 
nsei,  Deipnof.  1.  iv.  p.  13 1,  and  Cafaubon.  Animadv.  in 
Athen.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  248.  Strabo,  in  three  paffages  (viz. 
1.  3.  v.  i.  p.  233.  1.  XV.  V0I.  ii.  p.  1031.  and  1.  xvii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1176.)  refers  to  butter.  In  the  former,  he  fays,  that  the 
Lufitanians  ufed  butter  inftead  of  oil ; and  in  the  lad  he 
mentions  the  fame  circumdance  refpefting  the  .Ethiopians, 
who,  as  Ludolfus  informs  us,  (Hid.  Ethiop.  1.  iv.  4.  13.) 
were  acquainted  with  butter ; and  in  the  third  Strabo  re- 
lates, that  elephants,  when  wounded,  drank  this  liquid  in  . 
order  to  make  the  darts  fail  from  their  bodies.  The  genuine- 
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nefs  of  this  latter  paffage  is  doubted,  as  Arlflotle,  Pliny,  and 
jiElian  fay  that  thefe  animals  ufed  oil  for  this  purpofe.  ^lian, 
indeed,  (lib.  xiii.  c.  7.)  fays,  that  the  Indians  anointed  the 
wounds  of  their  elephants  with  butter,  Plutarch,  (Adverfus 
Colotem,  apud  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  1109.  ed.  Xyland.)  informs  us, 
that  a Spartan  lady  paid  a vifit  to  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Deiotarus,  and  that  the  one  fmelled  fo  much  of  ointment, 
and  the  other  of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure 
the  o'her.  Diofcorides,  abort  the  year  33  B.  C.  (Mat. 
Med.  ii.  8r.  p.  107.),  fays,  that  good  butter  was  prepared 
from  the  fatteft  milk,  fuch  as  that  of  fheep  or  goats,  bv 
(baking  it  in  a velfel  till  the  fat  was  feparated  ; and  he  af- 
cribes  the  fame  effefts  to  it,  when  applied  externally,  as  thofe 
produced  by  our  butter  at  prefent.  Diofcorides  is  the  firft 
writer  who  obferves,  that  frefh  butter  might  be  melted  and 
poured  over  pulfe  and  vegetables  inftead  of  oil,  and  that  it 
might  be  employed  in  paftry  in  lieu  of  other  fat  fubftanees. 
From  him  alfo  we  learn,  that  a kind  of  foot  was  prepared 
from  butter,  for  external  applications,  and  that  it  was  ufed 
in  curing  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  other  diforders.  For 
this  purpofe  the  butter  was  put  into  a lamp,  and,  when  con- 
fumed,  the  lamp  was  again  filled,  till  the  defined  quantity  of 
foot  was  colleAed  in  a veflel  placed  over  it.  Galen,  who 
diftinguiflies  and  confirms  in  a more  accurate  manner  the 
healing  virtues  of  butter,  obferves,  that  cow’s  milk  produces 
the  fatteft  butter ; that  butter  made  from  (beep’s  or  goats’ 
milk  is  lefs  rich  ; and  that  aflcs’  milk  yields  the  pooreft  but- 
ter. He  exprefies  his  aftonifhment  that  Diofcorides  fhould 
fay,  that  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  (heep  and  goats  ; 
he  allures  us,  that  he  had  feen  it  made  from  cow’s  milk,  and 
that  he  believes  it  had  thence  acquired  its  name.  De  Sim- 
plic.  Med.  Facult.  1.  x.  p.  iji.  ed.  Bafil.  ii.  p.  134.  “ But- 
ter,” fays  he  elfewhere  (De  Aliment.  Facult,  iii.  cap.  15. 
p.  54.  ed.  Bafil.  iv.  p.  340,)  “ may  be  very  properly  employed 
for  ointments ; and  when  leather  is  befmeared  with  it,  the 
fame  purpofe  is  anfweredfas  when  it  is  rubbed  over  with  oil.” 
In  cold  countries,  which  do  not  produce  oil,  butter  is  ufed 
in  the  baths;  and  that  it  is  a real  fat  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived by  its  catching  fire  when  poured  over  burning  coals. 
From  the  circumftances  above  recited  we  may  infer,  that 
butter  mull  have  been  very  little  known  to,  or  ufed  by,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Galen,  who  wrote 
at  Rome  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fccond  century  of  the 
Chtiftian  sera. 

The  Roman  writers,  who  give  an  account  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  relate,  that  they  lived  principally  on  milk.  Some 
fay,  that  they  ufed  cheefe,  whilft  others  affirm  that  , they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  preparing  it.  Strabo, 
(lib.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  305),  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Britons, ,fiys, 
that  fomc  of  them  were  fo  ignorant,  that  thofigh  .ttffey  had 
abundance  of  milk,  they  did  notunderftand  the  art  of  making 
a cheefe  ; but  by  his  mode  of  expreffion  he  intimates,  that 
they  were  not  all  equally  unacquainted  with  this  art.  Pliny, 
on  the  other  hand,  fays,  (N.  H-  lib.  xxviii.  c.  9.  § 35.)  that 
the  barbarous  nations  not  only  made  cheefe,  but  butter, 
which  they  ufed  as  a moft  pleafant  kind  of  food,  and  that  it 
diftinguiflied  the  rich  from  the  poor;  and  to  them  he  aferibes 
the  invention  of  it.  By  “ barbarous  nations,”  this  author 
moft  commonly  means  the  Germans  and  Britons,  becaufe  they 
were  not  thoroughly  fubjefted  to  the  Roman  government, 
nor  inftrudfed  in  the  Roman  arts.  He  obferves  that  butter 
was  commonly  made  from  the  cow,  the  fatteft  from  the  fheep, 
and  that  it  was  alfo  made  from  goats’  milk  ; that  in  cold 
weather  the  milk  was  warmed,  but  that  in  fummer  this 
precaution  was  not  neceffary.  The  veffel,  employed  for 
making  it  feems,  from  bis  defeription,  to  have  refcmbled 


fuch  are  as  now  ufeJ  ; he  fays  it  was  covered,  and  that  in  the 
lid  there  were  holes.  Whether  Tacitus  by  “ lac  concretum,” 
(De  Moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  23.),  which,  according  to 
him,  was  the  moft  common  food  of  the  Germans,  meant 
cheefe  or  butter,  is  not  eafily  determined. 

From  what  has  been  above  faid  it  appears,  that  butter  is 
no'  a Grecian,  much  lefs  a Roman,  invention  ; but  that  the 
Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the  Scythians,  the 
Thracians,  and  the  Phrygians,  and  the  Romans  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  It  appears  alfa,  that  when  they  had 
learned  the  art  of  making  it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an 
ointment  in  their  baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Colu- 
mella, (I.  vi.  12.  p.  582.)  and  not  Pliny,  is,  as  Vofiius  thinks, 
the  firft  Latin  writer,  who  makes  ufe  of  the  word  “ butyrum.” 
Pliny  (1.  xxviii.  c.  19.)  recommends  it  mixed  with  honey  to 
be  rubbed  on  children’s  gums,  in  order  to  eafe  the  pain  of 
teething,  and  alfo  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  The  Romans, 
in  general,  feem  to  have  ufed  butter  for  anointing  the  bodies 
of  their  children  to  render  them  pliable  ; and  we  are  told  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (carm.  12.)  that  the  ancient  Burgun- 
dians befmeared  their  hair  with  it.  Clemens  Alexai.drinus 
(Pasdag.  i.  p.  107.),  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Ccriftians 
of  Egypt  burnt  butter  in  tlie  lamps'at  their  altars  inftead  of 
oil ; and  the  Abyffinians  have  retained  a fomewhat  fimilar 
pratfice.  It  is  certain,  from  the  above  detail,  that  butter 
was  ufed  neither  by  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  in  cookery,  or 
the  preparation  of  food.  It  is  never  mentioned  by  Galen, 
and  others,  as  a food,  though  they  have  fpoken  of  it  as  ap- 
plicable to  other  purpofes.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by 
Apicius ; nor  is  any  thing  faid  of  it  in  that  refpeft  by 
the  authors  who  treat  on  agriculture,  though  they  have 
given  particular  information  concerning  milk,  cheefe,  and 
oil.  Indeed,  the  ancients  had  ufually  accuftomed  themfelves 
to  the  ufe  of  good  oil ; and  butter  in  later  times  has  been 
very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  it  has  been  fold  in  the  (hops 
of  apothecaries  for  medicinal  purpofes.  In  warm  countries  it 
has  been  found  difficult  to  preferve  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  the  Roman  churches  it  was  anciently  aliow'ed  during 
Chrlftmas  time,  to  ufe  butter  inftead  of  oil,  on  account  of 
the  great  confumption  of  it  in  other  ways.  Accordingly,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  there  is  a tower  called  the  “ butter- 
tower,”  tour  du  heurre,  becaufe  George  d’Amboife,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Rouen,  in  1 500,  finding  the  oil  fail  in  his  diocefe 
during  Lent,  permitted  the  ufe  of  butter,  on  condition  that 
each  inhabitant  fhould  pay  fix  deniers  for  the  liberty,  with 
which  fum  this  tower  was  erefted.  There  are  other  butter- 
towers  at  Notre  Dame,  Bourges,  &c. 

From  the  account  of  the  method  of  making  butter  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  by  the  ancients,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  it  fo 
compaA  and  firm  as  that  of  more  modern  times ; but  it 
feems  to  have  been  in  an  oily,  or  almoft  liquid  ftate.  Butter 
is  fpoken  of  as  fomewhat  fluid.  The  moderns  cut,  knead, 
and  fpread  butter;  but  the  ancients  poured  it  out  like  oil ; 
and  it  is  reprefented  by  the  Greek  tranflators  of  the  ferip- 
ture  as  flowing  in  ftreams.  On  this  account  the  butter  of 
the  ancients  would  not  be  long  kept  or  eafily  tranfported  ; 
and  the  ufe  of  it  mull  have  been  very  limited.  See  Beck- 
mann’s Hift.  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii. 

In  different  ages  and  nations  various  proceffts  have  been 
ufed  for  making  butter.  In  Barbary,  the  tffeft  of  the 
operation,  which  we  call  “ churning,”  is  produced  by  put- 
ting the  cream  into  a goats’  (Icin  turned  infide  cut,  which  the 
Arabs  fufpend  in  their  tents,  and  then  prefs  to  and  fro  in 
one  uniform  direction*  fn  this  way  they  quickly  occafion 
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the  necelTdry  feparation  of  the  und^uous  and  wheyey  parts. 
Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  i68.  Dr.  Chandler  (Travels  in  Greece, 
p.  siy.)  took  notice  in  his  way  from  Athens  to  Corinth  of 
another  mode  of  churninsT  praAifed  in  the  Levant  ; which 
was  that  of  treading  on  flcins  of  cream  in  order  to  feparate 
the  butter  from  its  more  watery  part : and  this  praAice,  as 
fome  have  fuppofed,  throws  light  on  a paffage  of  Job 
(ch.  xxix.  6 ),  that  has  hitherto  been  fomewhat  obfeure. 
Harmer’s  Obfervations,  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 

In  B.-ngal,  butter  is  eafily  m.ide  by  the  flight  turning  of 
a flick  in  milk  ; and  when  t’ley  would  make  butter  pafs  for 
frefli  when  it  is  old  and  rank,  they  melt  it  and  pour  upon  it 
four  curdly  milk  ; fome  hours  after  which  they  ftrain  it 
through  a cloth  for  fale.  For  an  account  of  other  procefTes, 
relating  to  the  making,  curing,  and  pieferving  of  butter, 
fee  Dairying. 

Butter,  in  Commerce.  The  trade  of  butter  is  very  con- 
fidcrable.  The  butter  made  in  the  county  of  Effex,  and 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Epping  butter,  is  that  which 
is  mod  highly  efteemed  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  This  ap- 
pellation, in  the  more  reftriAed  ufe  of  it,  is  applied  to  that 
butter  which  is  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  that  feed  dur- 
ing the  fummer  months  in  Epping-foreft,  where  the  leaves 
and  fhrubby  plants  contribute  to  improve  its  flavour.  For 
the  method  of  making  this  butter,  fee  Dairying.  It  is 
made  up  for  market  in  long  rolls,  weighing  a pound  each  ; 
and  in  the  county  of  Somerfet  the  fame  kind  of  butter  is 
dirtied  in  half-pounds  for  fale,  rubbing  fait  round  the  infide 
of  the  difli,  fo  as  to  make  it  in  the  working  appear  handfome. 
In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  colour  their  butter  in 
winter ; but  by  fuch  means  they  do  not  enhance  its  good- 
nefs.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  farmers  in  or  near  Epping 
ufe  any  colour,  and  if  they  do,  it  is  very  innocent.  They 
procure  fome  found  carrots,  the  juice  of  which  they  prefs 
through  a fieve,  and  mix  with  the  cream  when  it  enters  the 
churn,  which  makes  it  appear  like  May  butter  : nor  do 
they  at  any  time  ufe  much  fait,  though  a little  is  abfolutely 
neceflary.  The  Cambridgefliire  fait  butter  is  held  in  the 
higheft  eileem,  and  is  made  nearly  after  the  fame  method  as 
that  of  Epping  ; and,  by  wafhing  and  working  the  fait  from 
it,  the  cheefemongers  in  London  often  fell  it,  at  a high 
price,  for  frefli  butter.  It  is  depofited,  when  made,  in 
wooden  tubs,  or  firkins,  each  containing  56  pounds,  which 
are  expofed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often 
wafhed ; but  the  mofl;  ready  method  of  feafoning  them  is 
by  the  ufe  of  unflaked  lime,  or  a large  quantity  of  fait  and 
water  well  boiled,  with  which  they  Ihould  be  ferubbed  feve- 
ral  times,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  they 
(hould  remain  three  or  four  days,  till  they  are  wanted. 
They  fliould  then  be  ferubbed  as  before,  and  well  rinfed 
with  cold  water ; but  before  they  receive  the  butter,  care 
muft  be  taken  to  rub  every  part  of  the  inlide  of  the  firkin 
with  fait.  Then,  if  the  butter  be  properly  made  and  per- 
feAly  fweet,  it  may  be  gently  preflcd  into  the  firkin  ; but  it 
muft  be  well  falted  when  it  is  made  np,  and  the  fait  fliould 
be  equally  diftributed  through  the  whole  mafs,  and  a good 
handful  of  it  be  fpread  on  the  top  of  the  firkin  ; after  which 
the  head  fliould  be  immed'ately  put  on.  They  purfue 
nearly  the  fame  method  in  SufFoik  and  in  Yorkfhire;  nor  is 
the  butter  made  in  thofe  counties  much  inferior  to  that  made 
in  Cambridgefliire;  indeed,  it  is  often  fold  in  London  for 
Cambridge  butter.  Uttoxeter  in  Staffcrdfliire  has  been  long 
a market  famous  for  good  butter,  with  which  the  London 
cheefemongers  are  fupplied.  It  is  bought  by  the  pot,  of 
a long,  cylindrical  form,  weighing  14  pounds.  The  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moors. 


commons,  and  heaths  of  England,  produce  excellent  butter, 
under  proper  management ; and  though  not  equal  in  quan- 
tity, it  is  far  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  produced 
from  the  richeft  meadows. 

Butter,  in  its  natural  ftate,  contains  a confiderable  proper 
tionof  mucilaginous  matter  which  is  more  pntrefcible  than  the 
pure  oily  parts.  When  it  is  propofed,  therefore,  to  expofe 
the  butter  to  the  heat  of  warm  climates,  it  ought  to  be  freed 
from  that  mucilage,  before  it  be  covered  and  packed  for 
keeping.  In  order  to  prepare  butter  for  a diftant  voyage  in 
warm  climates,  it  fliould  be  put  into  a vcffel  of  a proper  Chape, 
which  fliould  be  immerfed  into  another  containing  water. 
Let  the  water  be  gradually  heated,  till  the  butter  be 
thoroughly  melted  ; in  that  ftate  let  it  continue  for  fome 
time,  and  be  allowed  to  fettle ; the  mucilaginous  part  will 
fall  entirely  10  the  bottom,  and  the  pure  oil  will  fwim  at  top, 
perfeAly  tranfparent,  while  hot : but  when  it  cools,  it  be- 
comes opaque,  affumes  a colour  fomewhat  paler  than  the 
original  butter,  before  it  was  melted,  and  a firmer  confiftence, 
more  nearly  refembling  that  of  tallow  ; and  confequently  it 
will  better  refill  the  beat  of  a warm  climate  than  common 
butter.  When  this  refined  butter  is  become  a little  ftiff,  and 
while  it  is  ftill  fomewhat  foft,  the  pure  part  fliould  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  dregs,  then  falted,  and  packed  up  in  the  fame 
way  with  other  butter ; this  will  retain  the  fait  better,  and 
keep  much  longer  fweet,  m hot  climates,  than  if  it  had  been 
cured  in  its  original  ftate.  This  refined  butter  may  be  pre- 
ferved  by  adding  to  it,  after  it  has  been  purified,  a certain 
proportion  of  fine  honey ; mixing  them  well,  fo  that  they 
may  thoroughly  incorporate.  This  mixture  has  a pleafant 
tafte,  and  fpread  on  bread,  is  ufeful  for  coughs  and  colds. 
It  will  keep  for  years,  without  manifefting  the  fmalleft  ten- 
dency to  rancidity ; and  of  courfe  butter  might  be  thus  pre- 
ferved  in  long  voyages  without  fpoiling.  Dr.  Anderfon 
fuggefts,  that  one  ounce  of  honey  might  be  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  16  ounces  of  butter. 

By  36  Geo.  III.  c.  86.  the  13  Sc  14  C.  II.  c.  26.  and 
fo  much  of  4 W.  c.  7.  as  difebarges  perlons  from  the  effeA 
of  any  part  of  13  & 14  G*  I L for  preventing  frauds  in  the 
fellers  of  butter,  after  the  fa  Aor  or  buyer  hath  contraAed  for 
the  fame,  are  repealed ; and  new  regulations  are  made  re- 
fpeAing  the  packing,  weight  and  fale  of  butter,  which  are  as 
follows every  cooper  or  other  perfon,  who  (hail  make 
any  vcffel  for  the  packing  of  butter,  flwll  make  the  fame  of 
good  and  well-feafoned  timber,  light  and  not  leaky,  and  fliall 
groove  in  the  heads  and  bottoms  thereof ; and  every  fuch 
veffcl  fliall  be  a tub,  firkin,  or  half-firkin,  and  no  other, 
capable  of  containing  the  feveral  quantities  of  butter  herein- 
after mentioned ; viz.  every  tub  fliall  weigh  of  itfelf,  includ- 
ing the  top  and  bottom,  not  lefs  than  i ilb.  nor  more  than 
1 31b.  avoirdupois  weight,  and  neither  fuch  top  nor  bottom 
fliall  be  more  than  |ths  of  an  inch  thick  in  any  part  thereof, 
and  fliall  be  capable  of  containing  Sqlb.  of  butter,  and  not 
lefs  ; every  firkin  fliall  weigh  of  itfelf,  including  ‘he  top  and 
bottom,  not  lefs  than  ylb.  nor  more  than  i ilb.  and  neither  the 
top  nor  bottom  fliall  be  more  than  |^ths  of  an  inch  thick  in  • 
any  part,  and  fliall  be  capable  of  containing  not  lefs  than  j61b.  > 
of  butter : and  every  half-firkin  fliall  weigh  of  itfelf,  includ- 
ing the  top  and  bottom,  not  lefs  than  41b.  nor  more  than  61b. 
and  neither  the  top  nor  bottom  fliali  be  more  than  f ths  of, 
an  inch  thick  in  any  part,  and  fliall  be  capable  of  containing 
not  lefs  than  281b.  of  butter,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  by  the 
cooper  or  other  perfon  making  the  fame,  los.  for  every  fuch 
veffel.  The  maker  fliall  brand  on  the  outfide  of  the  bottom 
with  an  iron,  his  name  at  full  length  in  permanent  and  legible 
letters,  together  with  the  exaA  weight  or  tare  thereof,  on  the 
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like  penalty.  And  by  38  Geo,  III.  c.  75.  every  maker 
fliall  mark  in  like  manner  his  place  of  abode,  or  dweliinjr, 
aftei-  his  name,  on  the  fame  penalty.  By  36  Geo.  III.  c.  86. 
every  dairy-man,  or  feller  of  butter,  or  perfou  packing  butter 
for  fale,  (hall  pack  it  in  fuch  veffels,  properly  foaked  and 
feafoned,  branding  his  name  after  fuch  feafoning  011  the 
bottom  within,  and  on  the  top  without;  and  alfoon  the  out- 
ftde  of  the  top,  and  on  the  bouge  or  body  thereof,  the  true 
- weight  or  tare  of  fuch  empty  veffel  fo  feafoned,  and  his  name 
on  the  body,  acrofs  two  different  ftaves  ; and  he  fliall  dif- 
tinftiy  and  at  full  length,  imprint  his  name  upon  the  too  of 
the  butter  in  fuch  veffel  when  filled  ; on  pain  of  forfeiting 
5I.  for  every  fuch  offence  : the  quantities  to  be  packed,  fliall 
be,  exclufively  of  the  tare  of  the  vcffcl,  in  every  tub  not  iefs 
than  Sqlb.  ; firkin  jGlb.  and  half  firkin  aSlb.  of  good  and 
merchantable  butter ; and  no  butter  which  is  old  or  corrupt, 
fhall  be  mixed  or  packed  up  into  any  fuch  veffel,  with  that 
which  is  new  churned  ; r.or  fliall  any  whey  butter  be  packed 
or  mixed  with  that  which  is  made  of  cream  ; and  no  butter 
fhall  be  falted  with  great  fait,  but  with  fine  fmall  fait,  and 
not  intermixed  with  more  than  is  needful  for  its  prefervation, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  jjl.  Any  fraud  with  regard  to  the 
veffel  or  butter,  marks  or  ftaves,  See.  fhall  render  the  perfon 
concerned  in  it  liable  to  a forfeiture  of  30I.  for  every  fuch 
offence.  Faftors  buying  or  felling  butter  in  veffels  not  le- 
gally marked  according  to  the  a£is,  fhall  forfeit  20s.  for 
every  fuch  offence  : and  cheefemongers  and  other  dealers  in 
butter,  having  in  their  poffeffion  any  veffel  containing  butter 
for  fale,  not  externally  marked,  fhall  forfeit  los.  for  every 
fuch  offence  : and  they  are  required  to  deliver  the  full  quan- 
tity, or  be  liable  to  an  aftion  for  recovery  of  fatisfaSion  with 
cofts : nor  fhall  they  repack  butter  for  fale,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting 5I.  for  every  tub,  firkin,  or  half  firkin  fo  repacked. 
Foreign  butter,  however,  may  be  repacked  in  fuch  veffels,  the 
name  of  the  original  feller  being  crafed,  and  the  name  of  the 
perfon  felling  being  marked  with  an  iron  brand,  in  words  at 
length,  together  with  the  words,  “ foreign  butter,”  upon 
the  body  of  every  fuch  veffel : counterfeiting,  or  forging 
marks  fubjefts  to  a penalty  of  40I.  All  penalties  above 
51.  are  to  be  recovered  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  ; and 
thofe  not  exceeding  5I.  may  be  determined  by  one  juftice, 
and  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender’s  goods,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  informer  ; or  for  want  of  fufficient  diftrefs,  the 
offender  may  be  committed  to  the  gaol  orhoufe  of  correftion, 
without  bail,  for  a time  not  exceeding  3 calendar  months, 
not  lefs  than  28  days.  Every  information  or  profecution 
mull  be  commenced,  within  four  months  after  the  offence 
committed. 

The  ftatute  4 W.  c.  7.  regulates  the  (hipping  of  butter 
and  cheefe  for  London  ; the  perfon  ftiipping  fhall  receive 
for  his  pains  2S  6d.  for  every  load  ; and  if  he  fhall  make 
default,  he  fhall  forfeit  on  conviftion  before  one  juftice  ; for 
every  firkin  of  butter  los.  and  for  every  weigh  of  cheefe  _5s. 
half  to  the  poor,  and  haif  to  the  informer,  to  be  levied  by 
the  conftable  by  diftrefs  and  fale.  He  fliall  keep  a book  of 
entry,  for  receiving  and  (hipping  the  goods,  under  the 
penalty,  of  2s.  6d.  for  every  firkin  of  butter,  &c.  The 
mafter  of  a fhip  refufing  to  take  in  butter  or  cheefe,  before 
he  is  full  laden,  fhall  forfeit  f^or  every  firkin  of  butter  5s. 
and  for  every  weigh  of  cheefe  2s.  6d.  This  adl  does 
Hot  extend  to  any  warehoufe  in  Chefhire  or  Lancafhire.  In 
the  aft  of  8 Geo.  c.  27.  there  are  fpecial  diredlions  concern- 
ing the  fale  of  butter  in  the  city  of  York;  and  in  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  8.  concerning  the  fame  in  New  Malton. 

Butter,  in  its  reference  to  diet  and  medicine,  may  be  re- 
garded as  refembling  in  its  fenfible  qualities,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  a chemical  analyfia,  the . expreffed  and  uaftaious 
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oils  of  vegetables,  and  animal  fats.  Butter,  by  diftilla- 
tion  in  the  water  bath,  gives  out  a portion  of  watery  fluid, 
that  either  remained  interpofed  between  its  parts  from  the 
firft  , or  was  taken  up  during  the  vvaftiing  which  it  undergoes 
in  the  procefs  of  making.  A ftronj  er  heat,  carefully  ma- 
naged, expels  firft  a ftrong  acid  of  a penetrating  finell,  ’.vliich 
is  followed  by  a concrete  coloured  oil,  poff  fli.ig  the  fame 
odour.  Very  little  coal  remains:  the  acid  appears  to  be  of 
the  fame  nature  as  that  diftiiigu’flud  by  the  name  of  the 
acid  of  fat  ; and  it  mav  be  alfo  obtained  from  butter  by 
means  of  lime,  or  an  alkali.  See  Fat  and  Oil,  Butter, 
like  the  other  mild  and  fat  oils,  is  liable  to  a change  called 
“ Rancidity  and  it  becomes  rancid  fooner  than  mod 
othert  fat  oils,  probably  on  account  of  the  water,  which  may- 
favour  the  developement  of  its  acid.  Waflting  with  water,  or 
ardent  fpirif,  reftores  it  in  fome  meafure  to  its  former  ftate, 
by  carrying  off  the  difengaged  parts  of  the  acid.  Butter, 
not  W'cll  freed  from  the  milk,  more  readily  becomes  rancid, 
than  that  which  is  more  entirely  feparated  from  it  ; and 
butter  by  being  melted,  and  freed  from  a depofit  which  it 
makes,  on  being  kept  for  fome  time  in  a melted  ftate,  may 
thus  be  longer  preferved  from  rancidity.  By  the  application 
of  fait,  the  rancidity  of  butter  is  obviated  ; and  the  more 
perfeft  the  fait  is,  the  greater  is  its  efficacy,  and  a lefs 
quantity  will  fuffice : and  if  at  the  fame  time  we  affift  its 
antizymic  power,  by  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of  nitre, 
fugar,  and  honey,  we  may  then  preferve  butter  very  long  in  a 
condition  fit  to  be  ufed  as  an  aliment.  The  rancidity  of  but- 
ter, according  to  the  experiments  of  Parmentier  and  Heyeiix, 
(Memoire  qui  a remporte  le  premier  prix,  &c.  1790,)  is 
found  to  proceed  entirely  from  the  coagulable,  or  cheefy 
matter  which  is  mixed  with  it.  The  quantity  of  this  mix- 
ture is  increafed  by  the  economical  method  of  warming  the 
milk,  in  order  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  cream,  and  by  let- 
ing  the  cream  remain  for  too  long  a time  before  it  is 
churned.  Thus  the  cream  that  rifes  without  the  aid  of 
waimch,  and  that  i.s  formed  into  butter,  while  perfeftly  frefh, 
will  yield  the  mod  delicate  kind,  and  may  be  preferved  for 
the  longefl  time-  Whether  the  oily  part  of  milk  is  mofl: 
fafely  employed  in  the  ftate  of  cream,  when  it  is  joined  with 
fome  portion  of  the  cafeous  and  ferous  parts,  or  when  it  is 
more  entirely  feparated  from  thefe  in  the  ftate  of  butter,  is  a 
queftion  that  has  not  been  abfolutely  determined.  Dr. 
Cullen  (Mat.  Med.  Vol.  i.  p,  349,)  expreffes  his  opinion, 
that  a quantity  of  oil  in  the  Itate  of  cream  will  be  more 
eafily  digefted  than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  oily  part  in  the 
fi;ate  of  butter.  Some  difference,  however,  in  this  matter 
may  arife  from  the  difference  of  ftomachs,  more  or  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  digeft  oils ; and  perfons  have  been  known,  wh^ 
could  digeft  cream  better  than  butter.  Another  difference 
may  alfo  arife  from  the  ftomach  being  more  or  lefs  difpofed 
to  acidity ; and  in  the  more  acefeent  ftomach,  cream  may- 
be more  offenfive  tiian  butter.  Butter,  as  a wholefome  ali^ 
ment,  fhould  be  frefh  and  free  from  rancidity,  and  not  fried 
or  burnt ; otherwife  it  will  diforder  digeftion,  and  be  injuri- 
ous. As  to  its  medical  effedi,  butter,  as  w’ell  as  the  other 
olca  blanda,  o.'  mild  oils,  is  confidered  as  a laxative.  To 
this  purpofe  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  a perfon,  being  ad- 
vifed  to  take  as  a medicine,  every  morning,  four  ounces  of 
frefh  butter,  found  its  conftant  effedl  to  be  that  of  producing 
a ftooi  or  two  more  than  ufual.  By  fome  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  that  it  has  a tendency  to  flop  in  the  capillaries  and. 
glands,  and  to  foul  the  vifeera ; whence  proceed  blotches 
and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Butter,  clarijied,  is  newly  chinned  butter,  without  fait, 
melted  over  a clear  fire,  and  having  the  ciirdly  part  fleirometj 
off.  Two  fpoonfuls  of  the  clarified  remainder  have  been  rcg 
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commended  to  be  ^svcn  twice  or  thrice  a day,  as  a fort  of 
fpcific  again!  the  bloody  flux,  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes 
and  brealt. 

Butter,  May,  Butyrum  Majale,  is  a medicine  in 
fome  repute  among  good  women,  for  drains,  aches,  and 
■wounds.  It  is  made  of  butter  churned  at  that  time,  and 
expofed  to  the  fun  of  the  whole  month,  till,  by  repeated 
fufions,  it  be  brought  to  a whitenefs.  Helmont  calls  it 
magijlery  of  grafs.  Quincy  affirms  it  is  no  better  that  plain 
lard. 

Naturalifts  fpeak  of  (bowers  and  dews  of  butter.  See 
Dew. 

BuTTER-mi/c,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  milk  which  is  left 
after  the  butter  has  been  feparated  by  means  of  churning  or 
other  proceffes. 

In  fome  diftrii5Is  this  fort  of  milk  is  either  fold  to  the 
poor,  or  made  ufe  of  by  the  farmer’s  fervants.  But  in  large 
dairies  it  is  moft  frequently  employed  as  a food  for  hogs, 
and  in  moiltening  the  bran  which  is  given  to  the  poultry  in 
the  farm-yard.  See  Dairying. 

Butter  milk  is  commonly  procured  from  milk  after  it  has 
been  kept  fome  time,  and  has  become  more  or  lefs  acid  ; but 
it  may  be  procured  from  any  recent  milk,  and  in  this  cafe, 
it  is  not  acid,  and  only  differs  from  entire  milk  by  the  ab- 
fence  of  its  oily  laarts.  In  this  ftate  it  is  ftill  tolerably 
Bourifhing  ; and  being  often  more  eafily  digefted  than  entire 
milk,  it  has  been  employed  in  phthifical  cafes  with  greater 
advantage  than  either  the  entire  milk,  or  the  watery  "parts  of 
it  in  a more  acid  ftate.  It  is  however,  in  this  laft  ftate, 
that  it  is  moft  commonly  employed  ; and  it  is  highly  ufeful 
in  all  cafes  where  the  refrigerant  powers  of  milk  are  required. 
As  the  longer  it  has  been  kept  it  feems  to  have  its  acidity 
increafed,  fo  it  proves  more  powerfully  refrigerant.  Some 
have  imagined,  that  in  certain  cafes  it  might  be  dangeious, 
but  unlefs  when  drank  in  very  large  quantity,  or  when  the 
body  is  very  warm,  Dr-  Cullen'  fays,  that  he  has  not  per- 
ceived its  bad  effedts ; and  in  the  laft  cafe,  it  is  probable  that 
cold  water  would  have  been  equally  injurious.  With  refpeft 
to  the  acid  of  butter  milk,  or  other  acid  ftates  of  the  watery 
part  of  milk,  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  fuch  acid  does 
rot  increafe  the  acefcency  of  the  ftomach,  or  occafion  the 
flatulency  that  recent  vegetable  acids  afid  acefeents  com- 
monly do;  and  therefore  it  is  more  fafely  than  thefe em- 
ployed by  dyfpepiic  perfons.  Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  i. 
P-  353’ 

hvTTEK’dump,  or  bittern,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ardea 
Jlellaris. 

BuTTER-^ar,  \n  Botany.  Sec  Tussilago  petafites  and 
hybrida. 

Butter-cw^.  See  Ran ungulus  arrix. 

Butter  jags.  See  Medicago  falcata. 

BuTTER-«ar,  a fruit  in  New  England,  whofe  kernel  yields 
a great  quantity  of  fweet  oil. 

Butter  wort.  Sec  Pinguicula. 

BuYter,  Butyrum,  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  feveral  chemi- 
cal fubftances — as  Matter  of  antimony,  of  arsenic,  of  ben, 
of  BISMUTH,  of  CACAO,  of  FLAX,  of  SATURN,  of  TIN,  of 
■WAX,  &c.  on  account  of  their  form  of  confidence  refembling 
that  of  butter. 

Butter  of  /lone,  a kind  of  mineral  drug  found  on  the 
higheft  mountains,  and  hardeft  rocks  of  Siberia,  being  drawn 
by  the  fun’s  heat,  in  the  way  of  tranfudation,  from  the  dry 
fubftance  of  the  ftones  themfelves,  and  adhering  to  the  fur- 
face  thereof  like  a fort  of  calx,  which  having  received  its  full 
coflion',  is  feraped  off  by  the  inhabitants  under  the  name  of 
lamina  mafia.  The  Ruffians  aferibe  many  virtues  to  it.  It 
% much  ufed  for  the  dyfentery  and  venereal  difeafes ; but  its 
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operation  Is  fo  violent,  however  correfted  by  other  ingredi* 
ents,  that  none  but  the  Ruffians  dare  ufe  it. 

Butter,  vegetable.  See  SHEA-rre«. 

BUTTER A.NT,  in  Geography,  a village  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  feveral  cc- 
clefiaftical  buildings.  It  was  formerly  a corporate  town, 
governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  but  it  is  now  gone  to 
decay.  The  ruins,  which  are  fituated  on  a precipice  above 
the  river  Owbeg,  have  a very  pifturefque  appearance.  The 
poet  Spencer  lived  in  this  neighbourhood.  Diftance  S.W. 
from  Dublin  130^  miles,  and  21  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Cork. 

BUTTERFELDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 5 mile* 
N.  of  Barwalde. 

BUTTERFIELD,  a fettlcment  of  America,  in  Cum- 
berland county,  and  dittrift  of  Maine,  containing  189  inha- 
bitants, and  lying  about  43  miles  N.  from  Falmouth,  on 
Cafeo  bay  ; having  Butterfleld-flip  on  the  north,  and  Buck- 
town  on  the  fouth. 

BUTTERFISH,  in  Ichthyology,  a fmall  fpecies  of,  the 
Blennius  genus,  called  fpecifically  by  naturalifts  gunnellus, 
and  the  fpotted  hlenny  : it  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
butterfijh  by  the  inhabitants  on  feveral  of  the  Englilh  coaft*. 
Donov.  Brit.  Fifties.  See  Blennius  gunnellus. 

BUTTERFLY,  \n  Entomology.  See  Papilio. 

Butter-fly,  fatyrion,  in  Botany.  See  Orchis. 

Butterfly  fjh,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifti  name  of  the 
ocellated  blenny,  Blennius  ocellaris,  a fifh  found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean fea  : and  which  is  diftinguiftied  by  having  a large 
black  ocellar  fpot  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorfal  fin,  whence 
this  flfti  is  fuppofed  to  bear  a fanciful  refemblance  to  the 
wing  of  a butterfly. 

BUTTERHILL,  in  Geography,  a high  round  hill  of 
America,  on  the  weft  bank  of  Hudfon  river,  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Fligh-lands. 

BUTTERIS,  in  Fartiery.  See  Buttress. 

BUTTEllMERE,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Cumber- 
land, in  England,  is  feated  in  a part  of  the  country  which 
has  been  frequently  admired  and  deferibed  by  topographera. 
and  tourifts.  The  majeftic  mountains,  and  tranfparent  lakes 
of  this  diftrift,  prefent  thofe  wild  and  delightful  features  of 
landfcape,  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  fenfations  of  pleafure 
and  delight.  The  village  has  nothing  peculiar  to  excite  no- 
tice, but  the  water  or  lake,  which  gives  name  to  the  place, 
is  particularly  beautiful.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  one 
mile  and  a half  in  length,  by  half  a mile  in  breadth.  Its 
weftern  ftiorc  is  hemmed  in  by  a range  of  rugged  mountains, 
rifiiig  abruptly  from  the  margin  of  the  water.  Thefe  affume 
a dark  and  heavy  afpeS,  and  are  known  to  the  fhepherds, 
who  are  alinoft  the  only  perfons  that  trace  their  craggy 
fteeps,  by  the  names  of  Hay-cock,  High-crag,  High-flile, 
and  Red-pike,  The  caftern  (hores  rife  more  gently,  are  par- 
tially wooded,  and  admit  of  cultivation  at  a (hort  diftance  from 
the  lake ; the  north  end  is  Ikirted  by  the  verdant  vale  of 
Buttermere,  and  the  fouthern  extremity  is  bounded  by  Ho- 
nifter-crag,  which  forms  an  abrupt  termination  to  a chain  of 
mountains.  From  this  fteep,  numerous  torrents  are  con- 
tinually pouring  down  their  foaming  waters  into  the  lake  : 
one  of  thefe  catarafts  falls  between  four  and  five  hundred 
yards.  The  river  which  furniihes  the  principal  fnpply  9f 
water  to  the  lake,  flows  through  Gatefgarth-dale,  which  is 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Gilpin  as  a moft  Angular  and  tremendous 
feene.  It  winds  flowly  and  folemnly  in  one  large  fegment ; 
being  a narrow  concave  valley,  the  ftdes  of  which  are  almoft 
perpendicular,  and  compofed  of  a broken  craggy  rock.  The 
river  which  runs  through  this  valley,  is  as  wild  as  the  valley 
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stfelf.  It  has  no  hanks,  but  the  fragments  of  rocks,  no  bed 
but  a channel  compofed  of  rock  ftrata,  among  which  the 
Water  forces  its  courfe.  The  middle  of  the  valley  is  adorn- 
ed, as  thefe  valleys  in  fome  parts  are,  by  a cragyy  hill  : on 
the  top  of  which  Hands  the  fragment  of  a rock,  that  look“, 
in  Ofiian’s  language,  like  the  Jione  of  power,  the  rude  deity 
of  dcfolation  to  which  the  feene  is  lacred.  Gilpin’s  Tour 
to  the  Lakes,  &c. 

BuTTER-rz«/j,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  St.  Jago  county, 
New  York,  23  miles  S.W.  oi  Coopers-town,  containing  13S8 
inhabitants. 

BU  r rERY, — Officers  in  the  king’s  buttery  are  a gen- 
tleman, yeoman,  and  three  greoms  of  the  buttery.  The  but- 
tery among  us  is  ufuaiiy  placed  near  the  cellar;  being  com- 
monlv  the  room  next  the  top  of  the  cellar  ftairs. 

EUTTHARD,  m Geography , a town  of  Germany  in  t;be 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  bifiioprrc  of  Wurzburg. 

BUTTING,  imbotare,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  is  ufed  for 
tunning  of  wine,  or  putting  it  into  butts. 

Butting See  Pillar. 

BUTTLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  o'  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Lunenburgh  Zell. 

BUTTNERA,  or  Byttnera,  in  Botany,  (in  honour 
of  D.S.A.  Blittner,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Gottingen,) 
Linn.  Gen.  268.  Schrtb.  366.  La  March.  Illuft.  383. 
Willd.417.  Juff.  217.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  198.  Clafs  and  or- 
der, pentandria  moriogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Malvacea  JnlT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  five  cleir,  deciduous;  feg- 
ments  ovate- anceolate,  acute,  widely  fpreading.  Cor.  petals 
five,  oblong,  arched  inwards,  a little  connivent,  dilated  and 
three-lobed  at  their  fummit ; the  middle  lobe  extended  into  a 
long  filiform  kind  of  awn,  rtfledled  outwards,  NeEtaryiar- 
rounding  the  germ,  pitcher-fhapedjfive-toothed.  5/a??2.filam.ents 
five,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  between  the  teeth  of  the  neftary  ; 
fliort,  ftietched  outwards,  covered  by  the  arches  of  the  petals: 
anthers  ovate,  tvyined.  Pifl.  germ  fuperior,  globular,  five-fur- 
rowed : ftyle  awl-fhaped,  fhort;  Ifigma  obtufe,  pentagonal. 
Perk,  capfule  globular,  inuricate,  five-grained  ; grains  two- 
valved,  opening  at  the  inner  fide.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  five-cleft  ; petals  five,  arched,  three-lobed 
at  their  fummit,  the  middle  lobe  prolonged  into  a filiform 
kind  of  awn.  Capfule  five-grained,  muricate. 

Sp.  B.  fcahra  Linn.  fpec.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  rib  and 
petioles  prickly.”  (Loet.  it.3 13.  Aubl.  Guian.  1.241, 
t.  96.)  perennial,  (hrubby  at  bottom  ; branches 

alternate,  long,  angular,  armed  with  fiiort,  reflexed,  cartila- 
ginous prickles.  linear- lanceolate,  alternate,  toothed, 

midrib  armed  with  recurved  prickles;  lower  ones  petioied, 
upper  felfile:  ftipiiles  two,  deciduous.  Flowers  axillary, 
ngie,  on  fhort  peduncles.  Found  by  Aublet  m Guiana, 
between  Cayenne  and  Couron.  2.  B.  carlhaginenfis,  Linn. 
Mant.  Leaves  ovate  ; rib  and  pet’.oles-prickly.”  (B.  acu- 
leata  Jacq.  Americ.  76.  pitl.  41)  per-hiniai.  Stem 
with  branches  fpreading  on  every  fide  in  t'  e manner  oi  the 
common  brartible,  rather  woody,  tive-cornercd ; the  furrows 
and  angles  obtufe,  armed  with  crooked,  refli;xcd  prickles, 
tender  branches,  round,  prickly,  alternate.  Leaves  froooth, 
quite  entire,  or  with  only  one  or  two  ferratures,  alternate, 
deciduous;  thofe  on  the  old  branches  ovate,  acute,  four 
inches  long  or  more,  on  the  younger  lanceolate-acuminate, 
lefs.  Racemes  fhort,  aggregate,  md  axillary  on  the  younger 
branches.  Flowers  without  fmeii,  imall,  white,  very  nume- 
rous. A native  of  Carlhagena  and  St.  Do.Tungo.  Obf.  La 
March  and  Willdenow  unite  the  two  preceding;  but  in  con- 
currence with  profefior  Martyn,  we  have  not  ventured  to 
oppofe  the  authority  of  Jdcquin,  who  affirms  that  bis  acu- 
Jeata  and  Aubkt’s  plant  are  not  the  fame  ipecies.  3. 13. 
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ta.  La  March.  “ Leaves  ovate,  Lrrated  ; petioles  unarmed  ; 
branches  five-angled,  prickly ; ftem  £ reft.”  ( La  March  Illuft- 
PI.  140.  Cavan.  Dili.  5.  t.  T49.  f.  i ).  perennial.  Stem 
four  or  five  feet  high,  without  prickles;  branches  all  afeend- 
ing,  rather  flender,  green,  fmooth,  fupple,  prickly  at  the  an- 
gles. Leaves  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  axillary,  in  a fmall 
corymbus  or  umbel,  from  three  to  fix  together,  on  fhort  pe- 
duncles. Calyx  with  five  acute,  expanded  divifions.  Petals 
trifidai  their  fummit;  the  middle  fegment  a very  long  purple 
orvioltt  thread.  Foundin  Peru  by  Jofeph  dejuffieu,  who  fent 
feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  Defcribed  from  the  living 
plant  by  La  March.  4.  B.  cordala.  La  March  (Biittnera  acu- 
leata  Dombey  Plerb-  Peruv.)  “ Leaves  cordate,  acu- 
minate, ferrated,  pubefeent  beneath  ; petioles  without  prick- 
les. Stem  pncjily.”  A Sarmentofe  flirub  about  eight  feet 
high.  5/m  five-angled ; prickles  on  the  angles  incurved. 
Leaves  three  inches  broad.  Flowers  whitifn,  in  fmall  pedun- 
cied,  axillary  umbels.  Capfules  r Jiind,  flightly  hilpid.  Found 
by  Dombey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima  in  Peru.  5.  B.  te- 
retkauUs,  La  March.  “ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, very  entire  : branches  prickly,  round.”  La  March 
III.  FI.  140.  f.  2.  Branches  a little  pubcfcent.  Leaves 
petioled,  two  inches  long,  about  haif  an  inch  broad.  Cap' 
fules  fmall,  round,  more  hiTpid  than  the  preceding,  Native 
of  Pern,  gathered  by  Jofeph  de  Juffieu.  6.  B.  mkrophylla. 
Linn.  Mant.  “ Branches  zigzag,  even  ; Laves  ovate,  ob- 
tufe, on  fhort  peduncles.”  La  March.  A fhrub.  Stent 
four  or  five  feet  high,  much  branched  at  its  fummit ; prickles 
folitary,  ftipular,  horizontal;  branches  green,  fmooth,  fup- 
ple, obvufely  angular.  Zeairw  fometimes  emarginate,  entire, 
fmooth,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  fmall,  whitifh 
green,  peduncled,  axillary,  from  three  to  five  together. 
Calyx  one-leafed,  wdth  five  fpreading  divifions.  Petals  trifid  ; 
fegments  linear,  the  lateral  ones  the  fhortefl.  Capfule  thoi  ny 
ail  over.  La  March.  A native  of  America,  cultivated  m 
the  Imperial  garden  at  Vienna.  7.  B.  herlacea.  Wiild. 
“ Leaves  heart-fnaped, toothed,  without  glands;  ftemherba- 
ctous,  without  prickles.”  Wiild.  Roxb.  Corom.  1.  tab.  29. 
A native  of  the  Fall  Indies,  on  the  fummits  of  mountains. 
8.  B.  catalpafoUa.  Willd.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  very 
entire;  lltm  climbing,  without  prickles.”  Jacq.  Hort. 
Sch.  t.  41^.  A native  of  Caracas  in  South  America. 

BUTTOCK,  in  Ship  Building,  that  part  of  the  after- 
body of  a fhip,  bounded  by  the  counter  and  quarters,  and 
having  the  ftern  poit  in  the  middle.  The  buttock  is  the 
fupport  of  the  after-part  of  the  fhip  ; it  ought  not,  however 
to  be  too  full,  becaufe  then  the  fliip  would  be  difficult  to 
fleer,  nor  too  lean,  as,  in  a rough  lea,  the  after.part  will 
fall  down  too  much. 

BU'PTOCKS  of  a horfe,  in  the  Manege,  ar.e  fituated  be- 
low the  crupper  and  the  ongin  of  the  tail,  arid  extend  to 
the  place  where  the  hind-leg  joins  the  body- 

BUTTON,  in  its  moll  ordinary  acceptation,  fignifies  a 
well  icnown  appendage  to  garments  fcroonveiiiently  faftenieg 
them  together. 

Trifling  as  this  article  may  appear  to  fome  of  our  reader! 
to  be  in  itfelf,  there  is  certainly  no  manufafture  which  in- 
eludes  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  operations  as  that  of  the 
button-maker.  The  number  of  fubflauce's  of  which  they 
are  made  is  almoft  inconceivable,  and  each  requi*-e3  a diflir.ft; 
fet  of  manipulations.  Amongft  them  are  gold,  fiKer,  plated 
copper,  white-metal,  pinchbeck,  fteel,  japanned  tin,  glafs, 
foil  Hones,  mother  of  pearl,  ivory,  bone,  horn,  tortoife- 
fhell,jet,  camiel-coal,  paper,  leather,  and  a thoufand  others; 
cxciufive  of  thofe  buttons  which  confifl  of  a mould  of  wood 
or  bone  covered  with  filk  or  mohair,  and  the  manufafturc 
of  whieb  belongs  to  a different  clafs  of  aTtifans.  It  would 
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very  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a work  like  the  prefent  if  we 
Were  toenterinto  all  the  details  of  fomultifarious  a bufmefs  as 
this ; we  fliall  therefore  only  trace  a few  outhnes  of  the  pro- 
ceffes  molt  ordinarily  in  ufe. 

OJ  the  manufadwe  of  metal  hittons.  Thefe  are  originally 
formed  in  two  different  ways  ; the  blanks  are  either  pierced 
out  of  a large  fhect  of  metal  with  a punch  driven  by  a fly- 
prtfs,  orcalt  in  a pair  of  flafles  of  moderate  fize,  containing 
I o or  12  doz.  each.  In  this  latter  cafe,  the  (hanks  are  pre- 
vi'  ufly  fixed  in  the  fard,  exafliy  in  the  centre  of  the  impref- 
finn  formed  by  each  pattern,  fo  as  to  have  their  extremi- 
ties immerfed  in  the  melted  metal  when  poured  into  the 
flafk,  by  which  means  they  are  confequently  firmly  fixed 
in  the  button  when  cooled.  See  Foundery.  The  former 
prcccfs  is  generally  ufed  for  yellow  buttons,  and  the  latter 
for  thoie  of  white  me  tab 

We  fhall  firft  give  an  inftance  of  the  former  mode  of  pro- 
cedure as  uled  in  the  manufadfure  of  gilt  buttons.  The 
gilding  metal  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  containing  a 
fmailer  proportion  of  the  latter  than  ordinary  brafs,  and  is 
made  either  by  fufing  together  the  copper  and  zinc,  or  by 
fufing  brafs  with  the  requifite  additional  proportion  of  cop- 
per. This  metal  is  firft  rolled  into  fheets  of  the  intended 
thicknefs  of  the  button,  and  the  blanks  are  then  pierced  out 
as  before  mentioned.  The  blanks  thus  formed,  are,  when 
intended  for  plain  buttons,  ul'ually  planifhed  by  a fingle 
ftroke  of  a plain  die  driven  by  the  fame  engine,  the  fly- 
prefs ; when  for  ornamented  buttons,  the  figure  is  frequently 
aifo  ftruck  in  like  manner  by  an  appropriate  die,  though 
there  are  others  which  are  ornamented  by  hand.  The  fhanks 
which  are  made  with  wonderful  facility  and  expedition  by 
means  of  a very  curious  engine,  are  then  temporarily  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  each  button  by  a wire  clamp  hke  a pair  of 
fugar-tongs,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  folder  and  refin  applied 
to  each.  They  are  in  this  ftate  expofed  to  heat  on  an  iron 
plate  containing  about  a grols,  till  the  folder  runs,  and  the 
fhank  becomes  fixed  to  the  button,  after  which,  they  are 
put  fingly  in  a lathe,  and  their  edges  turned  off  fmoothly. 

The  furface  of  the  metal,  which  has  become  in  a fmall 
degree  oxidated  by  the  aftion  of  the  heat  in  foldering,  is 
next  to  be  cleaned,  which,  in  this,  as  in  a great  variety 
of  other  inftances  in  the  manufafturc  of  metallic  articles,  is 
cflefted  by  the  procefs  of  dipping  or  pickling;  that  >s,  feme 
dozens  of  them  are  put  into  an  earthen  vefl'el  pierced  full  of 
holes  like  a colander ; the  whole  dipped  into  a veffel  of  di- 
luted nitric  acid  ; fuffered  to  drain  for  a few  feconds ; again 
dipped  fucceffively  into  four  or  five  other  veffcls  of  pure  wa- 
ter, and  then  dried. 

The  next  operation  is  the  rough  hurni/hing,  which  is  per- 
formed by  fixing  the  buttons  in  the  lathe,  and  applying  a 
burnifher  of  hard  black  ftone  from  Derbyfhire  : the  minute 
pores  occafioned  by  the  fucceffive  aftion  of  the  heat  and  the 
acid  are  thus  clofed,  and  the  fubfequent  procefs  of  gilding 
confiderably  improved,  both  with  regaid  to  economy  and 
perfeftion. 

The  firft  ftep  towards  the  gilding  of  all  the  alleys  of  cop- 
per conlifts  in  covering  the  furface  uniformly  v ith  a thin 
ftratum  of  mercury,  by  which  means  the  am.algam,  which 
is  afterwards  applied,  attaches  itfeif  to  it  much  more  rea- 
dily than  it  would  otherwife  do.  This  part  of  the  procefs 
is  called  quicking,  and  is  effefted  by  ftirring  the  buttons 
about  with  a brufh  in  a veffel  containing  a quantity  of  nitric 
acid  fuperfaturated  with  mercury  ; which  latter  is,  of  courfe, 
by  the  fuperior  cleftiveattraftion  of  the  copper  for  the  acid, 
precipitated  in  its  metallic  ftate  on  the  buttons,  whofe  fur- 
faces  become  uniformly  and  brilliantly  covered  with  it.  The 
mercury  which  hangs  in  loofe  drops  on  the  buttons  is  then 


(haken  off  by  jerking  the  whole  violently  in  a kind  of  earthen 
colander  made  for  the  purpofe;  and  they  arc  then  ready  for 
receiving  the  amalgam. 

The  amalgam  is  made  by  heating  a quantity  of  grain 
gold  with  mercury  in  an  iron  ladle,  by  which  means  the 
former  is  foon  diffolved,  and  the  whole  is  then  poured  into  a 
veffel  of  cold  water.  The  fuperabundant  mercury  is  ftrong- 
ly  preffed  out  through  a piece  of  chamois  leather,  and  the 
remaining  amalgam,  which  is  of  about  the  confiftence  of 
butter,  is  then  fit  for  application. 

This  is  performed  by  ftirring  the  buttons,  whofe  furfaces 
are  already  thinly  covered,  or  wetted  with  mercury,  in  an 
earthen  veffel  with  the  requifite  proportion  of  amalgam  and 
a fmall  quantity  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  the 
amalgam  alfo  attaches  itfeif  to  their  furfaces  with  a confider- 
able  degree  of  equality.  The  ueceffary  quantity  of  gold  is 
about  five  grains  to  a grofs  of  buttons  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. 

The  next  procefs  is  the  volatilifation  of  the  mercury  by 
heat,  W'hich  is  ufually  called  by  the  workmen  drying  off. 
This  is  performed  by  firft  heating  the  buttons  in  an  iron 
pan,  fomewhat  like  a large  frying  pan,  till  the  amalgam 
with  which  they  are  covered  becomes  fluid,  and  feems  dif- 
pofed  to  run  into  drops,  on  which  they  are  thrown  into  a 
large  felt  cap,  called  gilding  cap,  made  of  coarfe  wool  and 
goal’s  hair,  and  ftirred  about  with  a brufh  to  equalize  the 
covering  of  the  furface  by  the  gold.  After  this,  they  are 
again  heated,  again  thrown  into  the  gilding  cap  and  ftirred, 
and  thefe  operations  fucceffively  repeated  till  the  whole  of 
the  mercury  is  volatilifed.  This  part  of  the  procefs,  as  will 
will  readily  be  conceived,  is  extremely  unvvbolefome,  and  has 
the  moft  terrible  effefts  on  the  conftitution  of  the  workmen, 
fo  that  it  would  be  no  fmall  defideratum,  (and  it  does  not 
feem  to  be  difficult),  conveniently  to  effeftthis  agitation  and 
friftion  of  the  heated  buttons  in  a covered  veffel ; in  which , 
cafe  alfo,  though  of  inferior  importance,  the  volatilifed  mer- 
cury might  be  faved.  For  preventing  the  wafte  and  injury 
attending  this  procefs,  an  apparatus  refembling  that  deline- 
ated in  PA/t  II.  Mifcellany,  fg.  i.  has  been  partially  and 
fuccefsfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Mark  Sanders,  an  eminent  but- 
ton-maker of  Birmingham. 

“ A hearth  of  the  ufual  height  is  to  be  erefted.  in  the 
middle  of  which  a capacity  for  the  fire  is  to  be  made  ; but 
inftead  of  permitting  the  Imoke  to  afeendinto  the  top  A, 
made  of  flieet  or  caft  iron,  through  which  the  mercury  is 
volatilifed,  a flue  for  that  purpofe  ffiould  be  condufted  back- 
wards to  the  chimney  B.  An  iron  plate,  thick  enough  to 
contain  heat  fufficient  to  volatilife  the  mercury,  is  to  cover 
the  fire-place  at  the  top  of  the  hearth  C.  There  muft  be  an 
alh-hole,  D.  under  the  fire-place.  Ti:e  fquare  fpace  E,  feen 
in  the  fire-place,  is  the  flue,  which  ferves  to  carry  the  fmoke 
back  under  the  hearth  into  the  chimney  B.  The  door  of 
the  fire-place  and  afh-pit  may  either  be  in  front,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  plate,  or  at  the  end  of  the  hearth  at  F,  which 
will  perhaps  lefs  incommode  the  work-people.  It  would  be 
of  great  advantage  if  the  fpace  between  A and  the  iron 
plate  C was  covered  up  with  a giafs  window  coming  down 
io  low  as  only  to  leave  fufficient  room  for  moving  the  pan 
backwards  and  forwards  with  facility.  If  the  fides  were 
alfo  giafs  inftead  of  brick-work  it  would  be  ftill  better,  as 
the  work-people  would  be  able  to  have  a full  view  of  their 
work  without  being  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  the  mercury, 
which,  when  volatilifed  by  heat  communicated  to  the  pan 
by  the  heated  iron  plate  over  the  fire-place,  would  afeend 
into  the  top  A,  appropriated  for  its  reception,  and  defeend 
into  the  tub  G,  covered  at  top  and  filled  pretty  high  with 
water.  By  this  means  the  hearth  would,  in  faft,  become  a 
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dift  lling  apparatu®  for  condenRng  and  recovering  the  volati. 
lifed  mercurv.  In  tiic  tub  G tiie  principal  part  would  be 
recovered  ; for,  of  what  may  ftill  pafs  on,  a part  would  be 
condenfed  in  afcendin^  the  tube  H,  and  fall  back,  while  the 
remainder  would  be  effcftually  caught  in  the  tub  or  caflc  I, 
open  at  the  top,  and  partly  filled  with  water.  The  latter 
tub  fiiould  be  on  the  outfide  of  the  building,  and  the  def- 
cending  branch  of  the  tube  H fltould  go  down  into  it  at 
leall  1 8 Inche®,  hut  not  into  the  water.  The  chimney  or 
the  afh-pit  fiiould  be  furnifhed  with  a damper  to  regulate  the 
heat  of  the  fire. 

The  water  may  be  occafionally  drawn  out  of  the  tubs  by 
a fiphon,  and  the  mercury  clogged  with  hetcrog  neone  mat- 
ter may  be  triturated  in  a piece  of  flannel  till  it  pafi'es 
through,  or  placed  in  a pan  of  fhcet  iron,  like  a dripping, 
pan,  in  a fufficient  degree  of  heat,  giving  it  a tolerable  n- 
clination,  fo  that  the  mercury,  as  it  gets  W'arm,  mav  run 
down  and  unite  in  the  lower  part  of  die  part.  But  the  mer- 
cury will  be  molt  efFectiially  recovered  by  expofiiig  the  refi- 
diium  left  in  the  flannel  bag  to  diftiUation  in  a retort  made 
of  iron  or  of  earthen  ware. 

When  the  mercurv  is  volatilifed  from  the  buttons,  or,  as 
the  workmen  denominate  it,  when  the  buttons  are  dryed  off, 
they  are  finally  burniflied,  and  are  then  finifhed  and  fit  tor 
carding. 

The  reader  unacquainted  wdth  this  branch  of  maniifafture 
will  be  furprifed  to  learn  how  far  a fmali  quantity  of  gold, 
incorporated  with  mercury,  will  fpread  over  a fmooth  furface 
of  copper.  “ Five  grains,  worth  one  thilling  and  threepence, 
on  the  top  of  a grofs,  that  is,  144  buttons,  each  of  one 
inch  diameter,  are  fufficient  to  excufe  the  manufafturer  from 
the  penalty  inflidled  by  an  aft  of  parliament  ; yet  many, 
upon  an  alfay  are  found  to  be  deficient  of  this  fmali  quan- 
tity, and  the  maker  fined  and  the  buttons  forfeited  accord- 
ingly'. Many  hundred  grofl'cs  have  been  tolerably  gilt  with 
half  that  quantity  ; fo  extremely  far  can  gold  be  fpread, 
when  incorporated  with  mercury,  over  the  furface  of  a 
fmooth  piece  of  copper.”  Philoiophical  Magazine,  N'^33. 
p.  19,  &c. 

The  white  metal  buttons  which  are  compofed  of  brafs 
alloyed  with  different  proportions  of  tin,  after  having  been 
call  as  before  mentioned,  are  polifhed  by  turning  them  in  a 
lathe,  and  applying  fucceffively  pieces  of  buffalo  fkin  glued 
on  wood,  (or  hujfs  as  the  workmen  call  them)  charged  with 
powdered  grinditone  and  oil,  rotten  flone  and  crocus  martis. 
They  are  then  ’white-hoikcl,  that  is,  boiled  with  a quantity 
of  grain  tin  in  a folution  of  crude  red  tartar,  or  argol,  and 
lalllv.  finiihed  with  a buff  with  finely  prepared  crocus. 

Glafs  buttons.  Thefe  articles  are  atfo  frequently  wholly 
compofed  of  glafs  of  various  colours  in  imitation  of  the  opal, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  other  (tones.  The  glafs  is  in  this  cafe  kept 
in  fufion,  and  the  button  nipped  out  of  it  whilll  in  its  plaf- 
tic  (late,  by  a pair  of  iron  moulds,  like  thofe  ufed  for  cafting 
pillol  (hot,  adapted  to  the  intended  form  of  the  button  : 
the  workmen  previoufly  inferring  the  fhank  into  the  mould 
fo  that  it  mav  become  imbedded  in  the  glafs  when  cold. 

Mother  of  pearl  buttons.  This  fubflance  is  alfo  frequently 
ufed  in  the' manufafture  of  buttons;  in  which  cafe,  the  mode 
of  fixing  in  the  flaank  is  fomewhat  ingenious.  It  is  done  by 
drilling  a hole  at  the  back  which  is  under-cut,  that  is,  lar- 
ger at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  like  a mortife,  and  the 
(hank  being  driven  in  by  a fteady  tlroke,  its  extremity  ex- 
pands on  (Inking  againft  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  it  be- 
comes firmly  rivetted  into  the  button.  To  thefe,  foil-flones 
are  alfo  frequently  added,  in  which  cafe,  they  are  ufually 
attached  with  ifinglafs-glue.  Steel  ttuds  are  alfo  often  ri- 
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vetted  mto  buttons  of  this  and  various  other  kinds.  See 
Foic-stomf.s  and  Studs. 

Shell  buttons,  'ihii.-.  name  is  given  to  thofe  buttons  wh'ch 
confitl  of  a back  which  is  generally  of  bone  without  any 
fiiank,  but  corded  with  catgut,  and  covered  in  front  with  a 
thin  plate  of  metsl  (truck  with  a die.  They  are  now,  how. 
ever,  much  lefs  in  ufe  than  formerly.  The  backs  are  cut 
out  with  a brace  whofe  bit  is  a circular  faw,  like  that  of  a 
furgeoii’s  trephine,  and  t ie  four  holes  through  whi;h  the 
catgut  pafTes  are  drilled  by  four  drills  moving  para. lei  to 
eacn  other,  and  aftmg  at  once.  They  are  th'n  corded  bv 
children  who  tie  the  catgut  on  the  infide  ; the  cavity  is 
filled  with  melted  refill,  and  the  metal  fhell  aop'ied  warm, 
d iie  button  is  then  pr  fled  between  two  centres  in  a lath-, 
whim  are  lorced  together  by  a weight  afting  on  a lever, 
(an  ingenious  aDolication  of  this  engine  frequently  ma'ie  tife 
of  in  this  manufafture),  and  the  edge  of  the  fliell  turned 
down  during  Us  revolution  with  a fmali  burnifher. 

In  the  year  1790,  a patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Henry 
Clay  of  Birmingham  fir  a new  method  of  maufafturiiig 
buttons  of  flate,  or  fi  t itene  ; and  in  iSoo,  Mr.  Jofepii 
Barnett  of  the  fame  place  obtained  a patent  for  an  improved 
mode  of  making  buttons,  by  fixing  two  flianks,  or  other 
fallening.  on  one  button,  one  on  each  (ide,  on  the  under  fur- 
face, oppofite  to  each  other,  inltead  of  only  one  in  the 
centre. 

The  praftice  of  wearing  buttons  confiding  merely  of  a 
mould  covered  with  the  fame  kind  of  cloth  as  the  garment 
itfeif,  being  at  prefent  extremely  genera),  it  may  perhaps 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  this  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  oe- 
cuniary  penalties,  from  40s.  to  5I.  per  dozen,  by  feveral  fta- 
tutes  which  have  been  made  at  different  times  for  the  pro. 
motion  of  this  manufafture ; and  under  which,  feveral  con- 
viftions  have  taken  place  within  a few  years.  Thefe  are, 
10  \V.  3.  c.  2.  8 Ann.  c.  6.  4 Geo.  c.  7.  and  7 Geo. 

c.  12.  The  importation  of  buttons  is  prohibited  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  and  penalty  of  tool,  on  the  importer,  and  50I. 
on  the  feller,  by  13  & 14C.  II.  c.  13.  ^ 2.  and  4 W.  III. 
c,  10.  ^ 2. 

By  36  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  any  perfon  putting  falfe  marks  on 
gilt  buttons,  erafing  any  maiks  except  fuch  as  fxpvefs  the 
real  quality,  or  any  other  words,  except  gilt  or  placed,  incurs 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  luch  buttons,  and  alfo  5!.  fur  any 
quantity  not  exceeding  12  dozen;  and  if  above,  after  the 
rate  of  il.  for  every  12  d zen.  The  penalty,  however, 
does  not  extend  to  thofe  who  mark  the  words  double  and 
treble  gilt,  provided,  in  the  cafe  of  double  gilt  button;,  gold 
fliall  be  equally  fpread  upon  their  upp  r furface,  exclufivcly 
of  the  edges,  in  the  proportion  of  10  grains  to  the  furface 
of  a circle  12  inches  in  dicunetcr;  and  in  that  of  treble  gilt, 
the  gold  fhail  am  -unt  to  1 5 grains  in  the  fame  proportion. 
The  penalty  on  making  fali'e  bills  of  parcels,  expreffing  any 
other  than  the  real  quality  of  fuch  buttons,  is  20!.  ; and 
that  on  m’xing  buttons  of  different  qualities,  forfeiture  of 
the  fame,  and  5I.  for  any  number  between  one  and  12  do- 
zen,  and  above  tliis  number  il.  for  every  12  dozen.  In 
order  to  afeertain  what  (hall  be  deemed  gilt  or  plated  but- 
tons, gilt  buttons  fhali  have  gold  equally  fpread  upon  the 
upper  turface  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  the  furface 
of  a circle  12  inches  in  diameter;  and  plated  buttons  (hall 
have  the  fuperScies  of  the  upper  furface  made  of  a plate  of 
filvcr  fixed  upon  copper,  or  a mixture  of  it  with  other  me- 
tals, previoufly  to  its  being  rolled  into  flieets  or  fillets.  All 
pecuniary  penalties  may  be  recovered  by  aftion  or  fuit  within 
three  calendar  months,  in  the  courts  of  Weflminlfe:-,  and 
one  juftice  may,  by  warrant,  caufe  metal  buttons  liable  to 
4 H 2 forfeiture, 
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forfeiture,  to  be  feized  and  kept  in  fafe  cuftody,  to  be  pro- 
duced as  evidence  upon  any  aflion,  or  caufe  them  to  be 
deRroyed.  Pecuniary  penalties  may  alfo  be  adjudged  by 
two  juRices  in  the  place  where  the  offender  refides,  or  the 
offence  is  committed.  This  aft,  however,  does  not  extend 
to  buttons  made  gold,  filver,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  or  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  lead,  o:'  iron  tii'.ned,  or  of  Bath  or  wnite 
snetal,  or  any  of  theft  metals  inlaid  with  Reel,  or  buttons 
plated  upon  (hells. 

Button,  in  Botany,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for  a bud,  m 
the  technical  language  of  the  French  naturaliRs;  it  is  the 
middle  Rate  between  the  eye  and  the  burgeon. 

Button,  in  Building,  denotes  a flight  (aliening  for  a door 
or  window,  made  to  turn  on  a nafl. 

Button  of  a lock,  denotes  a round  head  ferving  to  move 
the  bolt. 

Button,  in  Chemtjlry,  figniflts  the  metal  which  is  col- 
lefted  generally  in  a roiiadiRi  mafs  at  the  bottom  of  a cru- 
cible after  fufion,  or  which  remains  lu  the  cupels  after 
cupellation. 

Button,  in  Fencing,  flgnifles  the  end  or  tip  of  a foil,  be- 
ing made  rour.difh.  and  ufually  covered  with  leather,  to  pre- 
vent making  contufions  in  the  body. 

Butto.n  of  the  reins  of  a Irulle,  m the  Manege,  is  a ring 
of  leather,  with  the  reins  out  through  it,  running  all  along 
the  length  of  the  reins.  Sec  Bridle. 

To  put  a borfe  under  the  button,  is  when  he  is  flopped, 
having  no  rider  on  his  back,  by  the  reins  being  laid  on 
his  neck,  and  the  button  lowered,  fo  far  that  the  horfe’s 
head  is  brought  in  by  the  reins,  and  fixed  to  the  true 
pofture  or  carriage. 

Buttons,  in  reference  to  the  Rigging  of  a fnip,  denote 
fmal!  pieces  of  thick  leather  under  the  heads  of  nails  that  are 
driven  through  ropes. 

Button  and  Loop,  a (hort  piece  of  rope,  having  at  one 
end  a walnut  knot,  crowned,  and  at  the  other  end  an  eye. 
It  is  ufed  as  a becket  to  confine  ropes  in. 

Button’j  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Hudfon’s  bay  , north  of,  and  near  to  Churchill  river.  It  is 
fo  called  from  fir  Thomas  Button,  who,  attempting  to  difeo- 
ver  a north-weft  paffage,  loft  his  (liip,  and  came  home  in  a 
floop  built  in  the  country. 

Button’s  IJles,  are  five  fmall  iflands  at  the  fouth  end  of 
Hudfon’s  ftraits  near  the  north  coaft  of  Labrador,  and  near 
the  entrance  of  cape  Chidley.  N.  lat.  6o°  iS'.  to  6o°  40'. 
W.  long.  65°  loh 

Button  Ifland,  called  alfo  Bern  ifland,  an  ifland  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  north  of  Java,  and  near  Banca  and  Billiton. 
S.  lat.  5°  49'.  E.  long.  105°  48'  30".  This  ifland,  as  well 
as  the  Cap  in  the  fame  longitude  and  S.  lat.  50°  58'  30",  are 
lleep  and  rugged,  and  difficult  of  accefs.  At  a little  diftance 
they  appear  like  the  remains  of  old  caftles,  mouldering  into 
ruin,  with  tall  trees  growing  upon  the  tops  of  them  ; but, 
at  a nearer  view,  they  exhibit  traces  of  a volcanic  origin.  In 
the  Cap  are  two  caverns,  running  horizontally  into  the  fide 
of  a rock,  and  containing  a number  of  the  birds’  nefts,  fo 
much  prized  by  Chinefe  epicures.  See  Birds’  Ncfls. 

BuTTON;/?(3«e,  in  Natural  H'lflory,  a kind  of  figured  ftone 
fo  denominated  from  its  refemhling  the  button  of  a gar- 
ment. 

Dr.  Hook  gives  the  figure  of  three  forts  of  button-ftones, 
which  feem  to  have  been  Hothing  eUe  but  the  filling  up  of 
three  feveral  forts  of  (liells.  They  are  all  of  them  very  hard 
flints,  and  have  this  in  common,  that  they  confift  of  two 
bodies,  which  feem  to  have  been  the  filling  up  of  two  boles 
or  vents  in  the  (hell.  Pofth.  Works,  p.  284.  Dr.  Plott 


deferibes  a new  fpecies  of  button-ftone,  finely  ftriated  from 
the  top,  after  the  manner  of  fome  hair  buttons,  on  which 
account  it  may  be  denominated  unlefs  we  fhould 

rather  take  it  for  a new  fpecies  of  echinites.  Hift.  Oxf. 
chap.  5.  § 178. 

This  name  is  alfo  given  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  flate 
found  in  the  marquifate  of  Bareith,  in  a mountain  called 
Fichtelberg  ; which  is  extremely  different  from  the  common 
forts  of  flate,  in  that  it  runs  with  great  eafe  into  glafs  in  five 
or  fix  hours  time,  without  the  addition  of  any  fait,  or  other 
foreign  fubftance,  to  promote  its  vitrification,  as  other  Hones 
require. 

It  contains  in  itfe’f  all  the  principles  of  glafs,  and  really 
has  mixed  in  its  fnbftance  the  things  necefl'ary  to  be  added 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  other  Uony  bodies. 

The  S wedes  and  Germans  make  buttons  of  the  glafs  pro- 
duced from  it,  which  is  very  black  and  ftiining,  and  it  has 
hence  it  name  bntton-ftone.  They  make  feveral  other  things 
alfo  of  this  glafs,  as  the  handles  of  knives,  and  the  like,  and 
fend  a large  quantity  of  it  unwrought  in  round  cakes,  as  it 
cools  from  the  fulion,  into  Holland. 

BuTTON-rr^e,  or  Button-wood,  in  Botany.  See  Cepha- 
LANTHus  and  Conocarpus.  In  North  America  the 
Blatanus  occldentalis  is  alfo  called  button-wood. 

BuTTON-w£erf.  See  Sperm acoce. 

BUTTONNESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  county  of  Angus,  in  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  north-weft  of  the  entrance  into  the 
frsth  of  Tay  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Dundee.  N.  lat.  56°  26'. 
W.  tong.  1 ° gf. 

BUTTRESS,  a hutment,  or  mafs  of  ftone,  or  brick,  ferv- 
ing to  prop  or  fupport  the  fides  of  a building,  wail,  or  the 
like,  on  the  outfide  ; where  it  is  either  very  high,  or  has  any 
confiderable  load  to  fuftain  on  the  other  fide,  as  a bank  of 
earth,  &c.  See  Arch,  and  Arc-boutant. 

The  theory  and  rules  of  buttrejfes,  or  props  for  eafing 
wails,  is  ranked  among  the  defiderata  of  architefture.  They 
arCjufually  placed  leaning  againft  the  edifice  they  are  to 
fuftain.  We  find  them  ufed  againft  the  angles  of  fteeples, 
churches  and  other  buildings  of  ftone  ; alfo  along  the  walls 
of  fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  heavy  roofs,  which 
would  otherwife  be  fubjeft  to  thruR  the  wall  out.  They 
are  alfo  placed  as  fupports  againft  the  feet  of  arches  turned 
crofs  great  halls,  in  old  palaces,  &c.  and  are  much  ufed  in 
fortification. 

Buttress,  Buttrice,  or  Butteris,  likewife  denotes 
a tool,  made  of  fteel  and  fitted  to  a wooden  handle,  ufed  by 
farriers,  to  pierce  the  foie  of  a horfe’s  foot,  which  is  over- 
grown ; to  pare  the  hoof ; to  fit  the  fhoe  ; and  to  cut  off 
the  flcirts  of  the  foie  that  overcaft  the  fhoe. 

BUTTS,  William,  in  Biography,  born  towards  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  was  educated  at  Gonville  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken  his  degree  of 
doftor  in  medicine.  Being  diRinguifhed  for  his  fuperior 
abilities,  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  king  Henry  VIII.  5 
and  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College 
of  Pbyficians,  as  Granger  calls  him,  he  was  one  of  their 
early  members,  being  admitted  in  the  year 
in  fuch  repute  for  his  learning,  that  Dr.  Caius  dedicated  his 
works  to  him.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  he  aflifted  the  furgeons 
in  procuring  their  clmrter,  as  his  portrait  is  among  thofe  of 
the  members  who  were  prefent  when  it  was  delivered  to  the 
company.  Gcodali’s  College  of  Phyficians.  Aikiii’s  Biog. 
Mem.  of  Medicine. 

BUTTSTADT,  or  Buttstett,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality 
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of  Weimsr,  fituated  on  the  Loffe,  and  caiTying  on  a ^reat 
trade  in  cattle  with  Poland  and  Hungary  ; 9 miles  N.  of 
Weimar. 

BUTUA,  Budoa,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a town  of  Il- 
lyria, named  Buthoe  by  Steph.  Byz.  and  Butiia  by  Ptolemy. 
See  Budoa. 

BUTUNTUM,  or  Bvtontum,  a town  of  Italy,  in  that 
part  of  Apulia  called  Peucetia,  fouth-eaft  of  Bavium,  on  the 
Trajan  way. 

BUTUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecics  of  Sphinx  [Zygaena, 
Fabr.),  tlie  wings  of  w'hich  are  greenidi  and  fhining,  at  the 
tips  darker;  abdomen  fulvous.  Fabricius.  Inhabits  South 
America. 

Butus,  Sphinx  huius  oi  Cramer,  is  the  fpecies  defcribed 
by  Fabricius  under  the  mme  of  Gnoma,  which  fee. 

Butus,  or  Buns,  in  Ancient  Geography ,2,  town  of  Low'er 
Egypt,  feared  on  the  weft  of  th.at  brancli  of  the  Nile  an- 
ciently called  HermopoTitlcus,  and  which  running  near  to 
SebennytuP,  now  called  Samanoud,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
lake  of  Bourlos  or  Birelos.  It  was  famous  for  gn  oracle  of 
Eatona,  called  Butis,  and  in  fome  refpefts  the  fame  with  Ifis, 
which  was  confulted  by  perfons  that  repaired  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  Egypt.  The  temple  of  this  divinity  was  fpacious 
and  magnificent ; furrounded  by  a portico  fifty  feet  high, 
which  was  fupporled  by  marble  columns,  and  the  fandluary 
was  formed  out  of  an  enormous  mafs  of  granite,  60  feet  fquare 
and  fix  thick,  and  weighing  iyOOO,ooo  pounds.  It  was 
hewn  in  a quarry  in  the  ifle  of  Phile,  near  the  cataradls,  and 
conveyed  on  rafts,  through  a diftance  of  200  leagues,  to  the 
place  where  it  was  depofited.  Butus  was  alfo  decorated  with 
two  temples  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Herodotus, 

1.  xi.  c.  I <55.  Strabo,  1.  17,  vol.  i'.  p.  S02. 

BUTZBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Upper 
Hefle,  fituate  in  a marlhy,  but  fertile,  plain  ; 7 miles  S.S.  W. 
of  Gieffen. 

BUTZOW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Schwerin ; 24  miles  N.E.  of 
Schwerin. 

BUUDER,  or  Budenstade,  a trading  place  and  fifii- 
ing  port  of  Iceland. 

BUVETTE,  or  Beuvette,  in  the  French  Lanvs,  an 
eftablifhed  place  in  every  court,  where  the  lawyers  and  coun- 
fellors  may  retire,  warm  themfelves,  and  take  a glafs  of  wine 
by  way  of  refrefhment,  at  the  king’s  charge. 

There  is  one  for  each  court  of  parliament,  but  thefe  are 
only  for  perfons  belonging  to  that  body;  there  are  others  in 
the  palais  whither  other  perfons  alfo  refort. 

BUXALOONS,  in  Geography,  an  Indian  town  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  north-weft  bank  of  Alleghany  river  ; nearly  25 
miles  from  Fort  Franklin,  at  its  mouth. 

BUXBAUM,  John"  Christian,  in  Biography,  applied 
himfclf  folely  td  the  ftudy  of  botany,  in  which  he  acquired 
confiderable  celebrity.  His  firft  work,  “ Enumeratio  Plan- 
tarum  in  agro  Halenfi,  locifqixe  vicinis  nafeentium,”  was 
publifhed  in  1721  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  near  which  place  he 
appears  to  have  been  born.  Haller  commends  this  catalogue, 
which  contains  many  of  the  minuter  plants,  moffes,  and  fun- 
gufes,  fome  of  which  were  then  firft  noticed.  This  pro- 
cured him  fo  much  credit,  that  he  was  fent  for  to  Ruffia  and 
made  member  of  the  academy  at  Peterfbarg.  Fle  then  went 
to  Conftantinople,  and  vifited  feveral  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Archipelago,  attentively  examining  all  the  varieties  of  plants, 
found  in  thofe  rich  countries.  As  the  fruit  of  thefe  travels,  he 
publilhed,  in  1728,  qto.  “ Cencuria  prima  Plantarum  circa 
Byzantium  et  in  Orieute  obfervatarum.  Petrop."  in  which 
be  briefly  defcribed  fome  new  and  many  very  rare  plants. 
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He  died  the  following  year,  but  had  previoufly  prepared  a 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  which  were  publifhed  in 
-i755>  2nd  1740.  A fifth  century,  with  an  appen- 
dix, was  added.  Befides  thefe,  he  was  author  of  feveral 
coromumcations  on  the  fubjedi  of  botany,  which  were  pub- 
lifhed in  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
Commentaries  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Ptterfburir. 
Hail.  Bib.  Bot.  ^ 

BUXBAUMIA,  m Botany  (from  Buxbaum,  a German 
botanill,  who  travelled  in  Rullia,  arid  publilhed  deferiptions 
of  nev/  plants.)  Linn.  gen.  562.  Schreb.  1659.  Julfieu  12. 
La  Marck  Enc.  Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  mufei,  Nat. 
ord.  Mufei  Linn,  and  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Capf.  ovate,  obhque,  gibbous,  on  one  fide. 
Perijlome  double  ; outer  one  of  fixteen  teeth  truncate ; inner 
membranaceous,  plaited. 

Species,  i.  B.  aphylla.  “ Capfu’e  on  a fruit  ftalk;  leaves 
none.”  Linn.  Airam.  7.  tab.  1.  D'll.  Mufe.  tab.  fi8.  5. 
Flor.  Dan.  44.  La  Marck.  111.  PI.  872.  Fruit Jlalk  fwel- 
ling  at  the  bale  into  a black,  fomewhat  villous,  fmall  bulb  ; 
half  an  inch  long,  dark,  red,  gloffy,  eredf.  Capfule  of  an 
uniiorm  pale  colour,  ovate,  gibbous,  about  the  fizeof  a com- 
meu  pea.  The  orly  mofs  known  without  leaves.  Turner. 
Sp:c.  Mufe.  Hib.  This  carious  plant  was  firft  difeovered  by 
Buxbaum  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  near  Aftracan;  after- 
wards by  Monti  in  Italy,  and  Celfius  fen.  in  Sweden,  both  of 
whom  fent  fpecimens  to  Dillenius  ; and  by  Haller  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  by  others  in  different  parts  ol  Europe.  It  has 
lately  been  found  near  the  lake  of  Kiilarney  in  Ireland.  2.B. 
folioja  (B.feftiliS  Semid  Hed.  phafeum  Flor. dan.  t.  249.  up- 
per fig.  Phafeum  montanum  Flud.  Maximum  Light.  Sphag- 
iium  acaulum  maximum  Dill.  tab.  32.  f.  1,5.)  “Stem  none; 
capfule  nearly  leftile,  leaves  linear-lanceolate.”  Dr.  Smith. 
La  Marck  Illuft.  P).  872.  f.  2.  Eng.  Bot.  329.  Stem  very 
fhort,  or  rather  none.  Leaves  numerous,  lanceolate,  flat, 
keeled,  acuminate  ; inner  ones  with  a briftly  tooth  on  each 
fide  towards  the  fummit.  Eapfule  folitary,  nearly  feftiie,  the 
fize  of  a grain  of  wheat,  ovate  obhque,  fmooth  green; 
calvptra  awl-fliaped,  red ; lid  conic,  ftriated;  exterior  fringe 
obfolete  ; interior  membranaceous,  white,  plaited,  clofed. 
Dr.  Smith.  A native  of  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

BUXE  Fiord,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Weft  Greenland.  N.  iat.  64°  15'.  W.  long.  49°  40'. 

BUXENTUM,  now  PoU-caJlro,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Lucania,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Pyxv.s.  It  was  founded  by  Micythus,  a prince 
of  Meftana  in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  delerted.  It  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans.  Strabo,  Livy.  According  to  Strabo 
(h  6.  vol.  i.  p.  253.)  Pyxus  was  the  name  of  a promontory, 
port,  and  river. 

BUX  f,  in  Entomology,  a fpecics  of  Tip u la  ( Tipula Jlava 
of  Schrank).  The  colour  is  yellow  ; head  and  thorax 
black  ; wings  brown  and  incumbent.  A native  of  Europe, 
Gmel,  &c. 

Buxi,  a fpecies  of  Chermes,  having  fetaceoiis  antenrsc, 
and  yellowifh  brown  wings,  Pfylla  Viridis,  ckc.  Ge  ffroy. 

BUXTEHUDE,  Dietrich,  in  Biography,  Ion  of  John 
Buxtehude,  organift  at  St.  Olaus  at  Elfnieur,  was  a dilc-ple 
of  John  Thiel,  and  organift  of  the  churrh  of  S"  Mirv  in 
Lubec.  Matthefon,  in  his  ^oUfeommctie  CapcUiuciftcr, 
p.  T30.  celebrates  him  as  a famous  organift  and  comp  -Icr, 
and  ipcaks  of  fix  fuites  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord  of  his 
compofition,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  reprefent- 
ed  or  delineated.  With  this  is  printed  a choral  comoolition 
to  German  words,  being  a lamentation  on  the  death  r f his 
father.  In  1696  he  publilhed  two  fets  of  fonatas  a violino, 

•viola 
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•viotn  del  giimlfff  e cemhalo.  Mattheforij  in  liia  Life  of  Han- 
del, teils  U9,  that  “ he  &nd  Handel  travelled  together  to 
Lnbec,  upon  there  being  a vacancy  in  an  organift’s  place, 
and  in  the  ivaggon,  compofed  ftvtral  double  fugues,  da  monte 
not  da  penna.  Buxtehude  was  then  at  Lubec,  and  an  admi- 
rable player  on  the  organ  ; however,  Hand&l’s  powers  on  that 
inftrnment  aftonifhed  even  thofe  who  were  accuftomed  to 
hear  that  great  performer, 

Buxtehude,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  ducliy  of  Bremen,  feated  on 
the  Elfe,  which  BHs  the  ditches.  The  fortifications  have  been 
razed:  i6  miles  W.S  W.  of  Hamburg. 

BUXTON,  Jedediah,  in  Biography,  a perfon  deferving 
to  be  recorded  on  account  of  his  lingular  memory  and  powers 
of  calculation,  was  the  fon  of  a fchool  mafter  at  Elmeton,  a 
fmall  village  near  Chefterfield.  in  Derbyfhire,  and  born,  pro- 
bably, in  1704  or  1705.  His  education,  notwi'hfi anding 
the  proftflion  of  his  father,  was  fo  much  neglefted  that  he 
was  never  taught  to  read  or  write.  His  whole  attention 
feems  to  have  been  abforbed  by  the  different  denominations 
and  relative  proportions  of  numbers  to  fuch  a degree  that  he 
took  hardly  any  notice  of  external  objeds,  except  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  numbers.  When  any  interval  of  time  was 
mentioned  to  him,  he  immediately  gave  the  amount  of  it 
in  minutes;  and  he  sfTigned  aTo  the  number  of  hair- 
breadths in  any  dtllapce  that  chanced  to  be  fpoken  of, 
although  no  queftion  was  propofed  to  him.  To  fuch  a 
degree  was  he  capable  of  abltraftion  and  of  fixing  his  atten- 
tion, that  no  noiie  difeompofed  him,  and  that  no  incidental 
quedion  or  occurrence  could  divert  his  thoughts,  or  occafion 
any  confufion,  fo  as  to  prevent  his  renewing  and  purfuing 
his  calculation,  which  he  performed  by  mere  memory,  with- 
out the  aid  of  pen  or  paper.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite 
particular  inftances  of  his  powders  of  computation,  and  of 
the  methods  he  ufed  for  folving  the  moil  operofe  and  intri- 
cate queftions  relating  to  numbers.  By  merely  finding  over 
a piece  of  land  he  couid  tell  the  contents  of  it  as  accurately 
as  if  he  had  meafured  it  by  the  chain.  His  conftant  appli- 
cation to  figures  prevented  his  making  the  fmalleft  acqnifi- 
tion  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  ; nor  did  his  ideas 
feem  to  be  extended  beyond  matters  of  mere  calculation. 
In  1754  he  vifited  London,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
Royal  Society,  before  which  he  gave  feveral  fatiafadlory 
evidences  of  his  peculiar  talents  for  computation.  In  this 
vifit  his  curiofity  was  excited  by  a llrong  defire  to  fee  the 
king  and  royal  family,  but  in  this  he  was  difappointed. 
At  the  play-houfe  he  feemed  to  be  altogether  uninterefted 
by  the  fplendour  of  the  feenery  or  the  aftion  of  the  perform- 
ers ; and  during  the  dances  his  attention  was  emraged  in 
reckoning  the  number  of  Heps.  After  a fine  piece  of  mufic, 
he  declared  that  the  innumerable  founds  produced  by  the 
inftruments  perplexed  him  beyond  meafure,  but  he  counted 
the  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  entertainment,  and  affirmed  that  in  tliis  he  had  per- 
feflly  fucceeded.  He  was  married  and  had  feveral  chil- 
dren. He  fubfifled  by  labour,  and  remained  contented  in 
obfeurity  ; and  prolonged  his  life  to  the  age  of  about  70 
years.  Biog.  Dicl. 

Buxton,  in  Geography,  a large  handfome  village  of  Der- 
byfhire, in  England,  ts  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters, 
the  fame  of  which  occafions  it  to  be  much  frequented  by 
valetudinarians,  and  many  other  petfons,  who  refort  hither 
for  health  or  pleafure.  It  is  fituated  in  two  parifhts,  but 
the  principal  part  forms  a chapel  y to  Bakewell.  Buxton 
lies  in  an  extenfive  hollow,  with  bleak  elevated  trafts  of 
rooor  land  completely  furrounding  it.  Several  plantations 
have,  however,  been  made  of  late  years  on  the  adjacent 


hills,  and  fome  land  cultivated.  The  late  Dr.  Gale,  at 
appears  from  a manufeript  of  his  quoted  in  Gough’s  Addi-  I 

tions  to  the  Britannia,  placed  the  Aquis  of  Ravennas  at 
Buxton;  though  he  had  previoufly  conjeftured  it  to  beat 
Aidon,  In  Northumberland.  That  its  warm  fprings  were  i 

known  to  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  various  concurring 
ctreum (lances.  Several  ancient  roads  concentrate  at  this 
fpot,  particularly  one  called  the  Bath-way,  or  Bathom- 
gate,  wh'ch  commences  at  Brough,  a Roman  Ration,  near 
Hope,  and  was  traced  by  the  late  Mr.  Pegge;  and  another, 
that  came  from  Mancbefter,  and  is  known  in  different  parti 
of  i's  coMrfe  by  the  appellations  of  High-flreet,  Street- 
fields,  Street-lane,  Old  g-te,  &c.  Specimens  of  Roman 
workmai  (hip  have  alfo  been  difeovertd  here  at  different 
times.  Bifhop  Gibfon  mentions  a R man  wall  “ cemented 
with  red  Roman  plaifier,  clofe  by  St.  Anne’s  well,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  bath.'’  This  wall  was  taken 
down  in  the  year  1709,  when  Sir  Thomas  Delves  of 
Chefhire,  in  memory  of  a cure  he  had  received  from  the 
waters,  erected  a (lone  alcove  over  the  well.  Some  capa- 
cious leaden  cifterns,  and  different  articles,  apparently  Ro- 
man, were  found  in  digging  the  foundation.  The  fhape 
and  dimenfions  <»f  the  ancient  bath,  which  was  about  fix 
yards  from  the  prefenc  bath  room,  were  clearly  difeovered 
when  the  building  of  the  Crefeent  commenced  in  the  year 
1781.  Its  form  appeared  to  be  an  oblong  fquare ; it  mea- 
fured from  eall  to  well  30  feet,  and  15  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion. The  fpring  was  fituated  at  the  vreft  end  ; and  at  the 
ead  might  be  perceived  a flnod-gate,  by  which  the  water 
was  let  out.  The  wall  was  built  with  limeftone,  covered 
on  the  outfide  with  a ftroiig  cement  ; the  floor  confided  of 
lime  mixed  w'iih  coarfe  fand,  fatu rated  with  blood.  Near 
one  end  a cavity  was  formed  in  the  floor  relembling  the  i 

figure  of  a boat,  extending  circularly  in  length  almoft  I 

from  one  fide  wall  to  the  other  ; its  breadth  was  about 
two  yards;  and  its  depth  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  at 
the  deeped  part  of  the  curvature,  about  eighteen  inches : 
the  water  w'as  conveyed  into  this  room  by  a leaden  pipe. 

Though  the  very  early  ufe  of  the  Buxton  waters  is  apparent 
from  the  above  circumdances,  we  have  no  record  of  their 
being  in  ufe  in  the  middle  agesj  or  of  their  having  obtained  ! 

any  high  reputation  till  the  fixteenth  cervtury,  when  Dr. 

Jones  gave  them  celebrity  by  a treatife  en  their  beneficial  | 

qualities.  About  this  time  the  earl  of  Shrewibury  creded  j 

a houfe  for  the  reception  of  vifitants,  on  the  fite  of  the  ■ 

building  now  called  The  Hall,  part  of  which  belonged  to 
the  old  fabric.  This  hall  becoming  infnfficient  to  accom-  | 

modaie  the  increafing  number  of  vifitors,  mod  part  of  it  was  ; 

taken  down  in  .1670,  when  a new  enlarged  edifice  was  erect- 
ed on  the  fpot  by  William,  third  earl  ot  Dcvonlhire.  This  ; 

building,  which  has  been  frequently  improved,  is  dill  the  ; 

principal  hotel  for  the  reception  of  company.  Wit  Inn  it  are 
the  baths,  adjoining,  but  in  dillind  apartments,  five  in  num- 
ber; the  gentlemen’s,  the  lad'es’,  the  poor’s,  and  two  private. 

The  fprings  have  been  calculated  to  throw  up  about  fixty  1 

gallons  of  water  every  minute.  The  time  requifite  to  fill 
the  baths  is  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  The  w'ater  is 
ufually  drank  at  St.  Anne’s  well,  a modern,  but  elegant 
little  building  in  the  antique  dyle,  where  it  is  convtyed  into 
a white  marble  bafon,  from  the  original  fpring,  through  a 
narrow  gnt  done  channel.  This  well  is  regarded  as  one  of  ; 

the  feven  wonders  of  the  Peak  ; chiefly  from  the  circum- 
dance  that  both  hot  and  cold  fpring  water  may  be  obtained 
within  twelve  inches  of  each  other,  from  a double  pump,  | 

fituated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  building  to  that  which  | 

contains  the  bafon.  The  principal  ornament  of  Buxton  is  ‘ | 

its  Crefeeniy  a magnificent  range  of  building,  which  was  |! 
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ere£^ed  by  the  duke  of  Devor.fnire  within  the  lad  twenty 
years,  from  the  defign  and  under  the  fuperintendance  of  fidr. 
Carr,  the  architeft.  It  canfids  of  three  dories;  the  lowed 
rudic,  forming  a beautiful  colonnade,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  front,  and  is  feven  feet  wide  within  the 
pillars  and  eleven  feet  high.  The  divifions  between  the 
windows  above,  are  formed  by  Ionic  piladers,  which  extend 
to  an  elegant  baludrade  that  Ikirts  the  whole  front,  the  fpan 
of  which  is  257  feet.  The  Crefeent  is  built  with  grit-llone 
obtained  near  the  foot,  and  faced  with  fine  free-done,,  pro- 
cured from  a quarry  abnvit  two  miles  didant.  Near  the 
back  of  the  Crefeent  are  the  Jiables,  an  extenfive  pile,  which 
was  alfo  condruffed  at  the  charge  of  his  grace  of  Devon- 
fhire,  who  is  faid  to  have  expended  120  000.  in  completing 
the  whole.  The  poor  who  refort  to  Buxton,  on  bringing 
a certificate  Tom  the  minider  of  their  parifh,  and  medical 
attendant,  vouching  for  their  being  proper  obje6ts  of  cha- 
rity, are  admitted  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  a fund  formed 
by  colleSing  one  fhilling  from  every  vifitor  who  days  here 
more  than  a day.  This  is  appropriated  to  the  purchafe  of 
neceffary  medicines,  and  fupplying  fourteen  indigent  per- 
fons  with  fix  {hillings  weekly  for  one  month  ; they  are  alfo 
permitted  to  bathe  gratis.  Buxton  feafon  generally  com- 
mences in  June,  and  concludes  in  Otlobcr.  In  thefe 
months  aflemblies  are  held  three  days  in  the  week,  and  a 
fmall  theatre  is  opened  on  the  other  three  days, 

Buxton  contains  about  100  haufes,  chiefly  of  done;  the 
inhabitants,  generally  refident,  are  about  400.  The  vjfitors 
in  the  bathing  feafon  are  uncertain,  but  are  edimated  at  700 
annually,  who  are  the  principal  fupport  of  the  inhabitants. 
Several  (hops  for  the  manufadliire  and  fale  of  ornaments  of 
fluor  fparand  alabader  areedabiifhediri  this  village.  Theplace 
where  the  cry  dais,  denominated  Buxton  diamonds,  are  found, 
is  about  two  miles  foutb-weft  from  the  village  : it  is  a wafte 
uneven  piece  of  land,  feveral  acres  in  extent,  and  called  the 
Diamond  Hill. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  wedward  of  Buxton,  in  the  vaft 
mafs  of  lime-done,  which  ranges  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
is  a fiffure,  or  cavern,  called  Poole’s  Hole,  from  an 
ancient  tradition,  that  an  outlaw,  named  Poole,  once  naadc 
it  his  refidence.  This  being  confidered  a great  natural 
curiofity,  we  fliall  be  rather  particular  in  our  defeription 
of  it.  Nothing  grand  nor  pifturefque  marks  the  entrance 
into  this  cavity,  neither  does  its  interior  prefent  any  of  the 
magnificence  which  fo  eminently  didinguifhes  the  Peak 
cavern  at  Callleton.  It  opens  with  a crevice  fo  low  and 
contrafted  that  the  curious  vilitant  is  obliged  to  proceed 
with  caution  in  a ftooping  podure  nearly  twenty-five  yards, 
when  the  paffage  widens  into  a fpacious  vacuity,  from  whofe 
roof  depends  a quantity  of  dalaftite,  produced  by  the 
droppings  of  water  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter. 
Part  of  this  fubftance  adheres  to  the  roof,  and  gradually 
forms  thofe  pendant  fpiral  mafles  called  dsladlites,  or  (lo- 
cally) water-kicks  another  portion  drops  with  the  water  to 
the  ground,  and  attaching  itfelf  to  the  floor  is  there  dc- 
pofited,  and  becomes  the Jlalagmlte,  a lumpy  mafs  of  the 
fame  matter.  One  of  the  former,  of  immenfc  fize,  called 
the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  cavern, 
which  here" becomes  very  narrow  ; but,  after  a fhort  fpace, 
fpreads  again  to  a greater  width,  and  continues  large  and 
lofty,  till  we  reach  another  furprifingly  large  mafs  of  flalac- 
tite,  to  which  the  name  of  Mary  ^een  of  Scots'  Pillar  is 
attached,  from  the  tradition  of  that  queen  having  vifited 
this  cavern  and  advanced  thus  far  into  its  receffes.  As  this 
pillar  cannot  be  paffed  without  fome  difficulty,  few  people 
venture  beyond  it ; and,  indeed,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cavern  offers  few  objeds  to  repay  the  fatigue  of  exploring 


It.  The  money  given  by  vifitants  is  divided  among  ten 
aged  women  who  reflde  here,  and  acll  as  guid-,s  by  the  per- 
miffion  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  to  whom  the  ground 
belongs.  The  extent  of  the  cavern  dots  not  exceed  three 
hundred  yards, 

1 he  ftone  in  this  neighbourhood,  tlioiigh  of  fcveral 
kinds,  is  moftly  applied  to  trie  making  of  hme,  many  hun- 
dred tons  of  which  are  here  hurnt  air  ua  ly.  The  workmen 
and  their  families,  like  the  T.cgiodytes  of  old,  nflde  in 
caves;  for  any  other  name  would  be  ill  adapt’d  to  d feribe 
then-  habitations,  which  are  fcooped  out  of  the  hilhicks  or 
fmall  mounts,  formed  with  the  refufe  of  the  limt-kilns. 
i he  crud  of  theie  heaps  of  rubbifli  liavirg  been  conloli- 
dated  by  time  and  the  weather,  is  now  imp-  rvious  to  the 
rain  ; and  being  left  of  fufficient  ihickncT,  fcmis  a fubfiaa- 
tial  roof.  Eacn  habitation  contains  two  or  t..ree  rooms  ; 
but  few  have  any  other  iight  than  is  admitted  through  the 
chimney  and  door  way. 

About  three  miles  from  Buxton  and  two  from  C!iape!-in 
theTrith.  in  a padure  fi-ld,  is  a natural  cunoficy,  called 

i he  Marvel  btones,”  of  which  Mr.  Bia\  gives  a particular 
defeription  in  his  Tour  through  Derby  fliire,  an  I to  which 
probably  Dr.  Stukely  alluded,  when  he  mentions  tiaving 
heard  of  what  appeared  to  him  a druidicai  work  near  Hope. 
Near  the  northern  extremity  of  an  eminence  called  Combe- 
Flofs^  three  miles  from  Buxton,  are  fome  ancient  military 
w'ork'-,  confiding  of  two  deep  trenches,  which  run  parallel 
to  each  other  to  an  extent  of  about  two  hundred  yards. 

Buxton  is  fituared  163  miles  N.W.  from  London.  War- 
ner’s Northern  Tour,  vol.  1.  Pilkington’s  View  of  the 
prefent  State  of  Derbydtire,  2 vok.  8vo.  17S9. 

Buxton  Water.  The  native  warm  Iprings  that  have 
given  fo  much  celebrity  to  this  town  are  very  numerous, 
and  afford  a great  abundance  of  water  for  every  purpofe 
both  of  bathing  and  domeftic  fupply. 

Buxton  water  is  perfeftly  clear  and  colourlefs,  entirely 
void  of  fmell  and  tade,  nor  has  it  any  quality,  befides  its 
temperature,  which  didinguiflies  it  from  the  pured  of  the 
numerous  fprings  wdth  which  all  mountainous  countries 
ufually  abound.  The  heat  is  very  uniformly  82°  in  all 
feafons  and  circumdances,  taken  in  the  ftone  relervoir  which 
fird  receives  it,  and  hence,  though  to  the  touch  this  water 
is  pofuively  cold,  or  rather  cool,  it  is  entitled  to  be  couli- 
dered  as  a warm  fpring,  being  uniformly  of  a much  higher 
temperature  than  common  Iprings.  In  St.  Anne’s  well,  the 
original  and  principal  refervoir,  a quantity  of  thin  {team  is 
condantly  given  out  from  the  water  which  hovers  over  its 
furface  and  contributes  to  keep  up  the  heat  during  the 
bathing. 

Along  with  the  water,  which  rifes  up  through  the 
crevices  of  the  door  of  the  well,  a confiderable  number  of 
air-bubbles  are  condantly  feen  to  rife  at  the  fame  time, 
and  paffing  through  the  water  break  at  its  furface.  Thefe 
may  readily  be  colleAed  by  immerfing  a bottle  and  funnel 
full  of  water  in  an  inverted  pofition  and  intercepting  them 
in  their  paffage  upwards.  Dr.  Pearfon  w'as  the  hrd  chemill 
who  afeertained  the  nature  of  this  gas,  and  he  found  it  to 
conlift  alrnoft  entirely  of  azotic  gas  mixed  with  a fmall  portion 
of  atmofpherical  air,  and  not  carbonic  acid  gas  as  had  been 
conjeaured  by  preceding  obfervers.  A fmall  portion  of 
the  fame  gas  alfo  is  found  in  combination  with  the  water, 
which  is  readily  feparable  by  boiling.  The  water  then 
yields  about  a fixty-fourth  part  of  its  bulk  of  this  air. 

The  analyfis  of  the  water  exhibits  a few  faline  fuodances, 
but  in  very  minute  proportion  and  perfedly  infigaificant ; 
for,  in  faa,  it  is  by  its  purity  and  warmth  that  this  natural 
fpring  is  difttnguifhed.  By  Dr.  Peailbn’s  experiments  a 

gallon 
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gallon  of  the  water  yielded  on  evaporation  only  graina 
of  refiduum,  of  which  j|  grain  was  eftimated  to  be  muriat 
of  foda,  to  be  fulphat  of  lime,  and  lo^  to  be  carbonat 
of  lime  held  in  folntion  by  a flight  excefs  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  water  of  Buxton  is  employed  largely  both  for  ex- 
ternal and  internal  ufe.  Its  uniformity  of  temperature  and 
the  great  abundance  of  the  fupply  give  to  Buxton  uncom- 
mon advantages  as. a tepiid  bath.  A flight  fhuck  of  cold  is 
fylt  on  the  hiil  immerfion,  which  is  immediately  fucceeded 
by  a very  agreeable  glow  over  the  whole  body  ; and  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  the  fhock  is  fo  flight,  owing  to  the  fmall 
difference  between  the  heat  of  the  water  and  that  of  the 
body,  as  to  be  borne  without  inconvenience  by  very  delicate 
and  irritable  habits,  in  « hom  the  rougher  operation  of  the 
cold  bath  or  iramerflon  in  the  fea  often  occafions  per- 
manent head-ach,  ficknefs,  languor,  catarrh,  and  other  in- 
conveniences. 

There  is  not,  however,  the  lead;  reafcn  to  fappofe  any 
thing  peculiar,  or  any  occult  falutary  qualities  in  the  Buxton 
bath,  more  than  in  any  other  pure  water  heated  to  82°  and 
co:ifin"d  in  a ftone  refervoir  fo  as  to  retain  the  fame  tempe- 
rature during  the  whole  time  of  bathing.  Therefore  all  the 
regulations  and  medical  direftioos  for  its  ufe  may  be  entirely 
referred  to  the  article  Bathing. 

Buxton  warer  is  alfo  taken  internally  by  invalids,  and 
many  important  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  it,  thus 
ufed.  That  it  contains  nothing  deleterious  may  be  fafely 
pronounced,  both  from  the  evidei'ce  of  chemical  analyfis, 
and  (what  is  more  to  the  point)  from  the  well-known  fadl 
that  mod  of  the  water  ufed  at  the  principal  hotels  for 
making  tea  and  oth  r common  pui  poles  is  derived  from 
the  fame  fource.  Therefore,  whatever  ftrefs  may  be  laid 
on  its  fuppofed  infiammatory  tendency  in  certain  cafer,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  to  the  rctl  of  the  world  it  is  a 
pure,  falutary,  innocent  beverage. 

Like  other  warm  pure  waters  it  is  highly  advantageous 
in  many  painful  complaints  of  the  kidnies  and  bladder  and 
uninary  paffages ; lil|C.e  them  it  powerfully  relieves  many  of 
the  mod  diftreffing  dyfpeptic  fymptoms,  and  like  them  it 
fhews  no  decided  a£lion  on  the  bowels,  its  ufe  being  fomc- 
times  attended  with  diarrhcea,  fometimes  with  the  oppofite 
date,  which  lad  generally  demands  the  aflillance  of  adtive 
purgatives. 

The  cafes  for  which  Buxton  is  reforleJ  to  are  modly 
chronic,  fuch  as  gout,  rheumatifm,  derangement  of  the 
biliary  and  digedive  organs,  difeafes  of  the  urinary  paffages. 
End  the  like,  and  it  is  no  fmail  additional  recommendation 
to  the  invalid  to  be  abundantly  furniflied  with  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  convenience,  comfort,  and  amufe- 
ment. 

Buxton,  in  Geography,  a townfnip  of  America,  in  the 
county  of  York  and  diltndl  of  Maine,  feated  on  Saco  river ; 
8 miles  north-wederly  from  Pepperel  borough,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  118  miles  N.E.  from  Bodon  ; con- 
taining 1938  inhabitants. 

BUXTORF,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Hebrew 
fcholar,  was  born  at  Camen  in  Weliphalia,  in  1564,  As 
to  his  religious  perfualion,  he  was  a Calvinid  ; and  having 
fettled  at  Bafil,  he  wa^  appointed  by  the  magiftrates  pro- 
feffor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  which  he  taught 
with  great  reputation  till  his  death  in  1629.  In  order  to 
perfedt  himfelf  in  thefe  languages,  he  obtained  the  afiid- 
ance  of  many  itarned  Jews,  and  thus  acquired  a prediledtion 
in  favour  of  rabbinical  learning.  His  works,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  to  which  he  was  devoted,  were  numerous, 
learned,  and  ufeful.  Thefe  are  as  follow  ; viz.  “ Lexicon 
Chaldaicum,  Thalmudicum,  et  Rabbinicum,”  Bafil.  for 
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1639  ; a fmall  “ Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Difiionaij,’*  com* 
pofed  of  words  from  the  Bible  only,  i2mo.  ; “ Thefaurus 
Linguae  Hebraicas,”  2 vols.  8vo.  ; a fmall  “ Hebrew 
Grammar, much  edeemed ; the  Leyden  edition  of  which 
wasrevifcd  by  Leufden  ; a large  “ Hebrew  Bible,  with  the 
Rabbinical  and  Chaldaic  Paraphrafes,  the  Maffora,  Tibe- 
rias, &c.”  4 vols.  fol,  Bafil.  161S  and  161^:  “ Syna- 
goge  Judaica,”  a collcdlion  of  Jcwifli  modes  and  ceremo- 
nies, intended  to  expofe  the  Jews,  but  abounding  too  much 
with  puerilities  intermixed  with  a mafs  of  learning  ; “ Indi- 
tutio  Epiftolaris  Hebraica,”  a colledion  of  Hebrew  letters ; 
“ Concordantiic  Hebraica:,”  8vo.  1632;  “ Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica,”  with  a treatife  “ De  Abbreviaturis  Hebrte- 
orum.”  Nouv.  Dift.  Hid. 

Buxtorf,  John,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bafil  in 
1599,  and  direfting  his  attention  to  ftudies  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  his  father,  he  became  profeffor  of  the  oriental  languages 
in  his  native  city.  Befid^  s tranflations  of  feme  of  the 
rabbinical  writings,  fuch  as  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  Mai- 
monides,  and  the  bock  called  Cefri,  he  puhlifned  “ A 
Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Lexicon,”  410.  1621 ; and  having 
adopted  bis  father’s  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points,  he  defended  them  againd  .Ludovicus  Capellua 
in  a book  entitled,  “ Traftatus  de  Punftorum  Vocalium  et 
Accentuum  in  Libris  Veteris  Tedamcnli  Hebraicis  Origine, 
Antiquitate  et  Authoritate,”  Bafil,  1648;  and  afterwards  in  a 
more  confiderable  work,  entitled,  “ Anti-critica,  feu  Vindieias 
Veritatis  Hebraicse  adverfus  Ludovici  Capelli  Criticam,  quam 
vocat  Sacram,”  Bafil,  16J3.  He  publiflred  likewife  “ Dif- 
fertations  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  ;”  “ Exeroita- 
tiones  Philologico-criticac  “ Elerilegium  Plebraicum 
and  other  works.  He  died  at  Bafil  in  1664. 

There  are  two  other  Buxtorfs,  'John-'James  and  Johrif 
fucceffively  profeffors  in  the  fame  chair  at  Bafil,  and  both 
writers  on  fubjefts  of  literature.  In  general,  the  fchool  of 
the  Buxtorfs  has  been  reproached,  notwuhftanding  its  ac- 
knowledged learning,  with  too  great  prediUftion  for  the 
rabbinical  doftrines  : and  their  decifions  with  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  points  have  been  gradually  lofing 
ground,  and  have  now  comparatively  few  advo’cates,  after 
having  been  very  prevalent  through  Germany  and  other  Pro- 
teftant  countries.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

BUXUS,  in  Botany,  box  (a  corruption  of  xv'^og,  the  Greek 
aame  in  Theophraftus  for  the  fame  plant,  fo  called  Six  70 
xvx,vov  ry  on  account  of  the  denfity  of  its  wood).  Linn, 
gen.  1033.  Schreb.  1420.  Juff.  388.  Vent.  3.  491.  Gasrt. 
63©.  Clafs  and  order,  monacia  tetrandria.  Nat.  ord.  Trlcocca, . 
Linn.  Euphorhiee,^vi^,  and  Vent. 

* Male  flowers  prominent  from  the  buds.  Gen.  Ch.  Cal. 
perianth  three-leaved ; leaves  roundifh,  obtufe,  concave, 
fpreading.  Cor.  petals  two,  roundifh,  concave,  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  calyx  but  larger.  Siam,  filaments  four,  awl- 
fhaped,  ere£l,  expanding,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx  ; an- 
thers eredi,  twin.  P’ljl.  rudiment  of  a germ  without  ftyle 
or  ftigma. 

* Female  flowers  from  the  fame  bud  generally  Angle,  fur- 
rounded  by  eight  or  ten  males.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  male.  Cor.  petals  three,  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  male.  Pyi.  germ  roundifh,  obtufely  three-cor- 
nered ; ftyles  three,  fhort,  permanent  ; ftigmas  obtufe,  hit- 
pid.  Linn.  Perk,  capfule  globular,  very  fmooth,  gloffy, 
coriaceous,  three-grained,  before  it  opens  three-beaked, 
three  valved  ; valves  two-horned  ; grains  of  a paper- like  fub- 
ftance,  two-valved,  opening  elaflically . Seeds  two  in  each  cell, 
ovate,  attenuated  upwards,  triangularly  compreffed,  obliquely 
truncate  at  the  fummit,  fomewhat  fpongy,  fmooth.  Gairt. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  three-leaved  : petals  two,  rudiment 
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ef  a germ.  Female.  CaL  four-leaved.  Pet.  three  ; ftyles 
three  ; capfule  three-beaked,  three-celled  j feeds  two  in  each 
cell. 

Species,  i.  1^.  Inlearlca,  Fa  March.  “ A tree;  leaves 
oblong-ovate,  an  inch  and  half  long : ftamcns  very  long,” 
Branches  llraight,  four-cornered.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  Ihort 
decurrent  petioles,  entire,  fmooth,  fliining,  coriaceous. 
Flowers  in  large  bunches ; anthers  lijiear.  A native  of 
Majorca,  &c.  Cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  but 
is  tender,  and  does  not  endure  fevere  frofts.  2.  B.  arborefeens 
( Sempei'virens,  Linn.).  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  attenuated 
towards  the  lummit ; anthers  ovate  ; Item  arborefeent.”  La 
March.  A flirubby  tree,  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  high. 
Stem  twilled,  branched.  oppofite,  permanent,  very 

entire,  emarginate,  flrining,  ofeen  reddifli  in  winter.  Flowers 
in  fmall  or  moderate  bunches  ; filaments  not  more  than  the 
fixth  of  an  inch  long.  There  is  a variety  with  narrow  leaves 
which,  as  well  as  the  next  fpecies,  is  faid  by  Miller  to  be 
fpecifrcally  diflindl.  Its  wood  is  of  a dole  grain,  very  hard 
and  heavy,  and  on  that  account  is  much  ufed  by  the  turner, 
engraver,  carver,  mathematical  inperument  maker,  comb,  and 
pipe,  or  flute  maker,  and  a variety  of  other  artizans.  A na- 
tive of  moll  parts  of  Europe,  from  Britain  fouthward.  It 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Savoy,  arid 
Italy,  and  in  the  tempeiate  parts  of  Afia  and  America.  In 
England  it  has  given  name  to  Box-hill  in  Surrey,  Boxwell 
in  Gloucefterfliire,  and  Boxley  in  Kent,  all  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Ray  as  producing  it ; but  on  account  of  the  value 
of  the  wood,  the  quantity  is  now  much  diminilhed.  Mr. 
Woodward  has  more  recently  obferved  it  on  the  chalk  hills 
near  Dunftable.  3.  Hj.  fujf'rutlcofa,  dwarf  box.  “Leaves 
Imall,  obovate  ; Hem  a low  under  flirub.”  La  Marck 
agrees  with  Miller  in  treating  this  as  a diftindl  fpecies, 
though  nearly  related  to  the  preceding.  When  fuffered  to 
grow  freely,  it  never  rifes  to  a greater  height  than  about 
three  feet,  and  grows  in  thick,  much  branched  tufts.  Its 
leaves  alfo  are  fmall,  and  rather  ovate  or  roiindiflr  oval,  with 
a white  line  on  their  back,  more  flrongly  marked  than  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  It  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  France, 
by  the  read  fides,  about  villages,  and  in  ftony  wafle  places. 
It  is  Angular  that  it  does  not  flower  when  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  never  feen  in  that  ftate  by  Mr.  Miller,  though 
encouraged  to  grow  many  years  in  the  greatefl:  luxuriance. 
La  Marck  does  not  mention  this  circiimftance-,  nor,  indeed 
can  it  be  fuppofed  to  be  thus  barren  in  France,  where  it  is 
faid  to  be  truly  indigenous.  4.  B.  myrtlfolia,  myrtle-leaved 
box.  “ Leaves  fmall,  oblong,  rather  narrow  ; Item  a low 
under  flrrub.”  La  Marck.  It  refembles  the  preceding  iu  its 
fize,  but  differs  both  in  habit  and  foliage,  not  forming  a 
thick  tuft  or  bufh,  but  having  an  elongated  Hem.  like  a tree, 
with  open  branches  ; its  leaves  are  rather  narrow,  with 
fcarcely  any  appearance  of  a white  line  on  their  furface. 
A fmall  branch  in  flower,  communicated  to  La  Marck,  had 
no  female  flowers.  Native  place  not  known.  Enc}m.  Me- 
thodique.  Box  was  formerly  employed  as  a medicine  in 
various  difeafes,  but  in  Ray’s  time  was  growm  into  difufe  on 
account  of  its  offenAve  fmell ; and  before  his  time  even  its 
medical  virtues  began  tobe  called  in  queftion.  Dr.  Withering, 
however,  has  recently  recommended  it ; obferving,  that  an 
empyreumatic  oil  diftilled  from  us  fhavings  is  often  ufed  as  a 
topical  application  for  the  piles  ; that  it  frequently  relieves 
the  tooth-ach,  and  has  been  given  internally  in  epilepAes, 
and  that  the  powdered  leaves  delfroy  worms. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  arborefeent  box  was  much 
admired  by  our  anceftors  on  account  of  its  being  eafily 
clipped  into  the  drape  of  animals,  and  other  fantaftic  appear- 
ances. It  was  in  equal  requeft  with  the  Romans'  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  The  younger  Pliny,  in  particular,  gives  a 
VoL,  V. 


florid  defeription  of  the  pleafure  grounds  at  one  of  his 
country  feats,  in  which,  among  other  curious  devices,  the 
letters  of  his  own  name,  and  of  other  words,  were  orderly  ex- 
preffed  in  rows  of  fliorn  box.  Thefe  extravagancies  have 
now  given  way  to  a jufter  tafte  in  ornamental  gardening ; but 
box  is  Hill  cultivated  in  our  nurferies  as  a beautiful  evergreen ; 
and,  left  to  its  natural  growth,  is  a pleafing  addition  to  the 
flirubbery.  It  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  thriving 
under  the  tliickefl  fliade,  and  is  able  to  witldland  the  feverell 
weather  of  our  climate.  The  dwarf  box  is  ufed  to  divide 
the  beds  from  the  walks  of  flower-gardens ; and  though  it 
has  been  condemned  as  affording  Ihelter  for  noxious  infefts, 
the  fame  cbjecfion  will  lie,  in  fome  degree,  againft  every 
other  kind  of  vegetable  bordering  ; but  fiippofing  it  to  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  the  evil  is  confiderably 
counterbalanced  by  its  clofenefs  and  durability.  It  may  lie 
propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  feed.  The  cuttings 
fliould  be  planted,  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  rains,  at 
the  diilance  of  four  inches  from  each  other  ; they  fliould  be 
a foot  long,  and  rather  more  than  half  of  the  length  fliould 
be  covered  by  the  foil.  A flip  of  the  lalt  year’s  growth, 
ft  ripped  from  the  wood,  is  an  excellent  fet.  The  cuttings  or 
flips  may  ftand  three  years,  and  fliould  then  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  nurfery  in  moift  weather,  any  time  between  Augult 
and  April.  The  layers  fliould  be  earthed  between  Michael- 
mas and  March.  This,  as  profefTcr  Martyn  obferves,  is  one 
of  its  natural  methods  of  propagation,  for  when  it  breaks 
down  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  a fall  of  fnovv,  it  fends  out 
flbres  foon  after  it  has  come  into  contaft  with  the  ground. 
The  feed  fliould  be  fown,  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe,  on  a light 
loam  or  fand  in  a fliady  border,  and  regularly  watered.  Some 
will  come  up  the  next  fpring,  but  fome  will  he  in  the 
ground  till  the  next  feaion.  They  fliould  then  have  the 
fame  treatment  as  the  cuttings.  This  is  faid  to  be  the 
only  method  in  which  large  trees  can  be  railed.  The 
heft  time  for  removing  the  tree  is  Oftober.  Martyii’s 
Miller, 

BUXY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftrief  of  Chalons-fur-Saone,  and  8 miles  S.W.  of  it. 
Tlie  place  contains  1602,  and  the  canton  14,085,  inhabit- 
ants ; the  territory  includes  277I  kiliometres  and  31  com- 
juunes. 

BUY  De  Morn  as,  Claude,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Lyons  and  died  at  Paris  in  1783.  He  is  principally  known 
as  the  author  of  an  inftruftive  and  ufeful  Atlas  of  Geo- 
graphy and  Hiftory,  Paris,  1762  and  1770,  4 vols.  4to.- 
He  alfo  publiflied  a Cofniography,  on  the  fame  plan,  iw 
1770. 

Buy,  in  Geography.  See  Buis. 

BUYING,  the  aft  of  making  a purchafe,  or  of  acquiring 
the  property  of  a thing  for  a certain  price. 

Buying  Hands  oppofed  to  felling,  and  differs  from  bor- 
rowing or  hiring,  as  in  the  former  the  property  of  the 
thing  is  alienated  for  perpetuity,  which  in  the  latter  is  not. 

By  the  civil  law,  perfons  are  allowed  to  buy  hope,  Jpem 
pretio  emcre,  that  is,  to  purchafe  the  event  or  expeftation  of 
any  thing;  e.  gr.  the  Afh  or  birds  a perfon  fliall  catch,  or  the 
money  he  fliall  win  in  gaming. 

There  are  divers  fpecies  of  buying  in  ufe  among  traders  ; 
as  buying  on  one’s  own  account,  oppofed  to  buying  on  com- 
miffion  ; buying  for  ready  money,  which  is  when  the  pur- 
chafer  pays  in  aftual  fpecie  on  the  fpot ; buying  on  credit, 
or  for  a time  certain,  is  when  the  payment  is  not  to  be  pre- 
fen.tly  made,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  obligation  given  by  the 
buyer  for  payment  at  a time  future  ; baying  on  dcliveiy,  is 
when  the  goods  purchafed  are  only  to  be  delivered  at  a cer- 
tain future  time 
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Buying  the  refufal,  is  giving  money  for  the  right  or 
liberty  of  purchafing  a thing  at  a fixed  price,  in  a certain 
time  to  come  ; chiefly  iiied  in  dealing  for  fiiares  in  uock. 
This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  by  a cant  name,  buyitig  the 
bear. 

Buying  of  titles.  ^ See  Maintenance.  ^ ^ 

Buying  the  Small-pox.  See  Small-Pox,  Inoculation  oj, 

BU  ' TRAGO,  in  Geography.,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Caftile,  on  the  confines  of  Old  Caftile,  in  front  of  which 
the  mountain-ilream  Lozoya  winds  along  a deep  rocky 
bed  : while,  on  the  other  fide,  the  town,  with  its  towers  and 
fteeples,  leans  romantically  againft  a fteep  afcent  in  a lecefs 
among  the  mountains,  that  feparates  the  two  Caftiles.  1 hefe 
mountains  are  rich  in  minerals  ; and  the  environs  of  this  city, 
which  is  epifcopal,  are  famous  for  the  wood  which  they 
furnilh.  It  is  36  miles  N.  of  Madrid,  and  18  E.  of  Se- 
govia. 

BUYTRON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia  ; 27  miles 
N.  W.  of  Seville. 

BUZANv  AIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillria  of 
Chateauroux,  ii  miles  W.N.W.  of  it.  N.  lat.  46°  38'. 
E.  long.  1°  29'.  The  town  contains  3199,  and  the  canton 
11,130,  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  422^  kiliometres 
and  13  communes. 

BUZANCY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftiifi  of  Vou- 
ziers,  2 leagues  N.  of  Grandpre.  The  town  contains  7 
and  the  canton  0275,  inhabitants  ; the.territory  includes  265 
kiliometres  and  24  communes. 

BUZ  A R A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  Ptolemy. 

BUZARAS,  atown  of  Africa,  inMauritania  Csefarienfis. 

BUZAW,  See  Butzo. 

BUZERI,  a people  of  Afia,  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  weft 
of  the  Euxine. 

BUZES,  a people  of  Africa,  in  Marmarica. 

BUZET,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  4^  leagues  N.lt.  of 
Touloufe.  N.  lat.  43°  47b  E long.  i°  45  . 

BUZIKINA,  a town  of  Siberia,  220  miles  E.  of 
Enifeiflc. 

BUZIM,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  Tchulirn,  80  miles 
N.N  E.  of  Tomflc. 

BUZULEITSK.  See  Busulutsk. 

BUZWARAH.  See  Bezoara. 

BUZ  Y,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  theMeufe, 
and  diilrift  of  Verdun,  : 3 miles  E.  of  it. 

BUZZARD,  in  Ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  the  falcon  tribe,  as,  for  inftance,  the  coipmon 
buzzard,  falco  huteo,  greater  buzzard,  falco  gallinarius, 
American  buzzard,  falco  borealis,  honey  buzzard,  falco 
apivorus,  Java  buzzard,  falco  Javanicus,  See. 

Buzzard,  American,  of  Latham,  red-tailed falcon  of  Arftic 
Zoology,  is  the  Falco  borealis  ; the  cere  and  legs  are  pale 
yellow  ; the  body  is  brown  above  and  white  below,  the  tail 
is  of  a pale  ruft  colour,  having  a tranfverfe  dulky  or  black 
narrow  bar  near  the  end.  It  inhabits  North  America, 
particularly  Carolina.  Its  fize  is  about  that  of  the  common 
buzzard. 

Buzzard,  Honey.  See  Apivorus. 

Buzzard,  Moor,  falco  aruginofus,  the  milvus ^ruginofus oi 
Aldrovand  and  Ray,  and  the  bifard  of  Buffon,  has  the  cere 
greenilh,  the  body  brownifli-grey,  the  crown  of  the  head, 
chin,  axillse,  arm-pits,  or  fpace  below  the  root  of  the  wings, 
and  legs,  yellow.  It  inhabits  Europe,  building  its  neft  in 
marlhy  places,  and  fubfifting  on  aquatic  birds,  fifti,  and 
rabbits, 


Buzzard’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  lying  between  41°  25'  and  41°  42' 
N.  lat.  and  between  70°  38'  and  71°  10'  W.  long.  This  and 
Barnftaple  bay  on  the  north-eaft  form  the  peninfula,  whofe 
extremity  is  called  cape  Cod.  It  runs  into  the  land  about  30 
miles  N.E.  by  N.  and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  7 miles. 

BUZZ  ARDET,  in  Ornithology,  the  whitifh  falcon,  Falco 
albidtts. 

BYAREM,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Nizam,  89  miles  N.E.  of  Hydrabad,  and  60 
E.  of  Warangole. 

BYBASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Caria,  probably  fituated  in  the  country  called 
by  Pliny  Bubajfus. 

BYBE,  a country  of  Thrace. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  on 
the  confines  ofPeucetia;  Steph.  Byz. 

BYBERRY,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America, 
in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  ftate  of  Pennfylvania ; 
containing  579  inhabitants. 

BYBLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Afia 
Minor,  before  the  town  of  Miletus. 

BYBLOS,  or  Byblus,  a maritime  town  of  Phoenicia, 
fituate  between  Berytus  and  Botrys,  18  miles  S.  from 
'Ih'ipoli  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  town  ferved  in  all  the  maritime  expedi- 
tions of  Tyre,  and  as  they  excelled  in  all  arts  relating  to 
wood,  they  were  employed  in  building  Solomon’s  temple  at 
Jerufalem,  i Kings  chap.  v.  At  this  time  they  were 
fubjeft  to  the  Tyrians;  but  when  Phoenicia  was  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Perfians,  they  had  their  own 
kings.  According  to  Arrian  (de  Exped.  Alex.)  their  fhips 
formed  a part  of  the  fleet  of  Darius : but  when  Alexander 
had  entered  Phoenicia  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Byblus, 
they  deferted  Darius  and  united  their  naval  force  with  that 
of  Alexander.  Under  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander,  Byblus 
fometimes  belonged  to  Egypt  and  fometim.es  to  Syria. 
Strabo  informs  us  (1.  x6.  vol.  ii.  p.  755.),  that  Pompey 
refeued  them  from  the  opprefiive  tyranny  of  one  of  their 
fovereigns  by  cutting  off  his  head.  From  him  we  learn, 
that  it  was  feated  on  an  eminence  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
the  lea,  and  that  it  was  the  royal  refidence  of  Cinyras,  and 
that  it  was  the  feat  of  t he  famous  fuperftition  praftifed  in  its 
temples  in  memory  of  Adonis.  See  Adonis.  The  river 
Adonis  flowed  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  paffmg 
by  Byblus,  difehareed  itfelf  into  the  fea  about  two  leagues 
S.  of  the  town.  This  river,  called  Ibrahim  and  Obrahira 
Baffa,  has  the  only  bridge  to  be  feen,  that  of  Tripoli 
excepted,  from  thence  to  Antioch.  It  confills  of  a Angle 
arch,  50  feet  wide  and  upwards  of  30  high,  of  a very  light 
architecture,' and  appears  to  have  been  a work  of  the  Arabs. 
Byblus  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Djebail  or  Gibyle, 
and  is  the  moft  confiderable  town  in  that  diftrict  of  the 
pachalic  of  Tripoli,  denominated  Kefrouan,  and  extending 
from  Nahr-el-kelb,  by  Lebanon,  as  far  as  Tripoli.  It  has 
not,  however,  above  6000  inhabitants.  Its  ancient  port 
refembles  that  of  Latakia  or  Laodicea,  but  is  in  a worfe 
ftate,  fcarcely  any  traces  of  it  remaining.  Volney’s  Travels 
ill  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

Byblos,  a fortified  place  of  Egypt,  feated  on  the  Nile. 
Steph.  Byz. 

BYCE,  Buges,  or  Sacra  Palus,  in  Geography, 'A.\?deie 
of  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  in  European  Sarmatia,  to  the  weft 
of  the  Palus  PAcsotis,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  an  ifthmus. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  ami  Strabo,  who  afiigns 
to  it  a circuit  of  4000  ftadia. 

' BYDEAS-KIRCHE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Both- 
nia, near  Umea. 

BYEFIELD,  a parifti  of  Newbury,  in  Effex  county,  and 
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ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  North  America,  having  a quarry  of 
limeftone,  in  which  is  found  afbellos,  and,  in  its  vicinity,  beau- 
tifully variegated  marble.  A flourilhing  woollen  maiiufadtory 
is  alfo  eftabliflied  in  this  place,  together  with  machinery  for 
cutting  nails.  Dummer  academy  is  in  this  paridi. 

BYGLAND,  a lake  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chrif- 
tianfand,  and  dillrict  of  Raabygdelagat,  formed  by  the  river 
Otterae,  on  the  welt  fide  of  Byglelield,  and  precipitating  it- 
felf  at  the  waterfall  of  Fennie,  in  the  parifh  of  Esje. 

BYHORS,  an  ifland  of  the  Eall  Indies,  lying  well  of 
Borneo. 

BYK,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs  into  the 
Dnieller,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Bender. 

BY-LAWS,  thofe  private  ordinances  of  fubordinate 
communities,  by  which  their  affairs  are  governed  and  regu- 
lated ; the  rights  of  the  individuals  compofing  them  defined  ; 
and  wrongs  relative  to  their  joint  concerns,  prohibited  and 
punifhed. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  hy,  hahitation,  viU, 
and  laxa,  q.  d.  lex  %'ille,  or  town-law. — They  are  alfo  called 
birlaws,  hy  flaws,  and  hurlaws,  lilager,  or  hellagines.  Such 
is  the  cultom  in  Kent  of  deciding  controverfies  among  neigh- 
bours about  boundaries,  by  the  fenefchals,  or  bailiffs. 

In  Scotland,  thofe  are  called  laws  of  burlaw,  or  hyrldw, 
which  are  made  and  determined  by  neighbours,  eledfed  by 
common  confent  in  burlaw-courts  ; wherein  cognizance  is 
taken  of  complaints  betwixt  neighbour  and  neighbour. — The 
men  thus  chofen  as  judges  or  arbitrators  are  called  burlaw- 
men,  or  byrlaw-men. 

Every  body  of  men  united  by  common  interefts,  and  having 
affairs  of  common  concern,  muff  neceffariiy  have  fome  gene- 
ral rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  with  refpedf  to 
them.  Without  thefe  nothing  like  unity  or  concurrence  of 
aftion  could  poffibly  exift,  whatever  w^ere  the  objedts  of  the 
affociation.  Thefe  regulations  may  be  divided  into  two 
claffes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  body  to  which  they 
relate.  Societies  w'hich  are  formed  merely  by  the  volun- 
tary affociation  of  their  members  muff  have  their  rules  or 
by-law's,  as  well  as  thofe  communities  which  have  a known 
defeription,  and  are  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  gene- 
ral conffitution  of  the  country  ; the  former,  how'ever,  receive 
no  aid  from  the  general  law  of  the  land  in  the  enforcement 
of  obedYnce  to  their  rules,  and  have  no  ultimate  remedy  for 
their  infradtion  but  the  expulfion  of  the  difobedient  member  ; 
whereas,  the  general  law  will  enforce  obedience  to  the  by- 
laws of  the  latter,  when  in  themfelves  legal  and  reafonable, 
and  duly  made  on  a fubjedf  within  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
legiflating  body.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  a pariffi  or  town 
Kot  incorporated  may  make  a by-law  for  the  repair  of  the 
church  or  of  a highway,  or  concerning  any  thing  within 
their  diffridl  of  which  the  public  weal  requires  the  regulation, 
and  in  fuch  cafe  the  majority  lhall  bind  the  whole.  5 Co.  63, 
a.  Hob.  212.  3 Salk.  76.  The  refiants  in  a leet,  or  the 

tenants  of  a manor,  may  make  a by-law  relative  to  any  thing 
which  concerns  the  common  intereff  ; as,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
to  regulate  the  exercife  of  their  rights  of  common.  Mo.  75. 
579.  584.  I Rol.  Abr.  366.  Hob.  212. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  will  naturally  be  in- 
ferred, that  this  power,  which  is,  under  fome  circumffances, 
conceded  even  to  fuch  bodies  as  are  not  incorporated,  muff, 
a fortiori,  belong  to  fuch  as  are  ; the  very  exiftence  of  whofe 
rights  depends  on  that  of  the  bodyitfelf,  and  does  not  arife, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  from  thofe  of  the  members  confidered 
as  individuals.  This  right  of  legiffation  belongs  originally, 
unlefs  it  be  otherwife  fpecified  in  the  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, to  the  body  at  large  5 but  they  may  afterwards  delegate 
k to  a feleft  body,  who  then  become  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  M'hole,  and  may  exercife  this  authority  as  extenfively  as 


the  community  itfelf  might  have  done.  Rex  v.  Spence.’, 
Burr.  1837.  In  many  inffances,  how'ever,  tliis  power  of 
making  by-laws  has  been  originally  veiled  in  a feleft  body 
by  the  fame  charter  by  which  the  corporation  itfelf  was 
created,  and  in  this  cafe  it  feems  that  the  body  at  large  does 
not  poffefs  it.  Rex  v.  Head,  Burr.  2521.  The  king  may, 
if  he  pleafes,  at  the  time  oi  creating  a new  corporation  ag- 
gregate, enaft  a code  of  by-laws  by  which  it  fltall  be  govern- 
ed, as  may  alfo  the  founder  of  an  eleemofynary  corporation, 
each  having  a right  to  ffipulate  on  what  terms  alone  the 
creature  of  his  bounty  lhall  be  endued  with  exillence  ; but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  afterwards,  without  exprefs 
refervation  of  fuch  right  or  the  confent  of  the  body,  change 
or  alter  fuch  code  ; nor  will  fuch  by-law,?,  as  to  their  general 
legality  or  operation,  have  any  other  force  or  effeft  than 
they  would  have  had  if  enafted  by  the  corporation  itfelf. 
Skin.  513.  Hob.  210. 

With  regard  to  the  fubfance  of  a by-law,  it  is  not  only 
neceflary  that  it  ffiould  not  militate  againff  the  exprefs  pro- 
vifions  of  the  law  of  tlie  realm  ; but  it  muff  alfo  be  reafonable 
and  confiftent  wfith  its  general  principles,  which  reafonable- 
nefs  and  legality  are  to  be  determined  by  the  judges  of  the 
fuperior  courts,  whenever  its  validity  fhall  come  in  queffion 
before  them.  To  ffate  the  various  poffible  cafes  in  -which 
a by-law  would  be  void,  would  be  therefore  to  enumerate  all 
thofe  provifions,  and  the  principles  and  maxims  on  which 
they  are  founded.  We  lhall,  liowever,  mention  a few  of  the 
moft  general  cafes  in  which  ordinances  of  this  kind  have 
been  holden  to  be  invalid.  A by-law  cannot  direft  the  for- 
feiture of  goods,  8 Co.  125,  a;  or  the  levying  of  monev 
on  any  fubjeft,  except  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  a burthen  ’S 
to  be  borne  by  a particular  fociety  of  which  he  is  a mem  her  ; 
as  in  that  already  mentioned,  of  affeffing  parifhioners  or  to-wnf- 
men,  for  the  repair  of  a church  or  h.ighway.  Jeffrey’s  Cafe, 

5 Co.  66,  a.  Nor  can  it  operate  expojl  faBo.  i Keb.  733- 
Or  alter  a conffitution  given  by  the  crown.  Rex  v.  Breton 

6 an.  Burr.  2260).  It  muff  not  operate  in  reffraint  of  trade. 

Harrifon  v.  Godman,  Burr.  12.  Heffeeth  v.  Braddock, 
Burr.  1847.  1 Roll.  Abr.  363  ; though  it  may  regulate 

it  and  prohibit  fraud.  5 Co.  52,  b.  Nor  can  it  direft  a 
penalty  to  be  fued  for  in  a court  in  which  the  jurors  muff 
neceffariiy  be  intereffed  as  members  of  the  corporation. 
Burr.  1855. 

As  to  the  power  of  a by-law  to  bind  thofe  who  are  not 
members  of  the  legiflating  body,  there  feems  to  be  a diftinc- 
tion  between  thofe  corporations  'wdiich  are  inveffed  with  a 
local  jurifdiftion,  and  thofe  which,  being  effabliflred  for  pur- 
pofes  with  which  locality  has  no  conneftion,  have  only  a 
jurifdiftion  over  their  own  internal  concerns.  When  the 
corporate  body  has  a jurifdiftion  over  a certain  lerritorv’,  a 
by-law  made  hy  them  for  the  public  good,  and  whofe  objeft 
is  general,  without  being  limited  to  people  of  any  particular 
defeription,  binds  every  body  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 
jurifdiftion,  whether  ffrangers  or  members  of  the  corporate 
body  ; for  every  man,  favs  Holt,  who  comes  within  the  local 
jurifdiftion  of  a corporation  muff  take  .notice  of  their  by-laws 
at  his  peril.  Skin.  35. 

This  right  of  making  by-laws  foi  their  own  government, 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  was  allowed  by  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome.  But  no  trading  company  is, 
with  us,  allow'ed  to  make  by-laws,  which  may  affeft  the 
king’s  prerogative,  or  the  common  profit  of  the  people, 
under  penalty  of  40I-  unlefs  they  be  approved  by  the  chan- 
cellor, treafurer,  and  chief  juitices,  or  the  judges  of  allife  in 
their  circuits  ; and  even  though  they  be  fo  approved,  ffill,  if 
contrary  to  law,  they  are  void.  St.at.  9 Hen.  VII.  c.  7. 

1 1 Rep.  54. 

BYLAZORA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Europe, 
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in  Pseonla,  advantageoufly  fituatcd  on  the  confines  of  Mace- 
donia and  Dardania.  It  was  taken  by  Philip,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Idvy.  Polybius. 

BYLOT’s  Bay,  in  Geography.  See  Baffin’s  hay. 

BYLTiE,  m Ancient  Geography,  a Scythian  nation  border- 
ing on  the  weft  of  Imaus,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  corre- 
fponding  to  Baltistan  or  Little  Thibet,  which  fee. 

BYMASUS,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Poeonia.  Steph. 
Byz. 

BYNG,  George,  in  Biography,  lord  vifcount  Torring- 
ton,  an  eminent  naval  officer,  defcended  irom  an  ancient  fa- 
mily in  Kent,  was  born  in  1663.  At  the  age  of  15  he  en- 
tered into  the  fea-fervice  ; but  quitted  it  in  three  years,  for 
the  purpofe  of  ferving  under  general  Kirk,  governor  of 
Tangier,  who  advanced  him  from  the  ftation  of  a cadet, 
firft  to  that  of  an  enfign,  and  then  to  a lieutenancy.  In  1684, 
he  returned  to  the  naval  department ; and  in  the  following 
y'ear,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  lofing  his  life  by  engaging 
and  boarding  a Zinganian  pirate  ; which  funk  with  him,  fo 
that  he  was  taken  out  of  the  fea  in  a wounded  ftate,  and 
almoft  expiring.  In  1688,  being  on  board  the  fleet  that 
oppofed  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  con- 
fidentially employed  in  negociating  its  furrender  to  the 
prince’s  party.  Soon  after  he  was  railed  to  the  poll  of 
captain,  and  I'erved  under  admirals  Rooke  and  RulTell  in  the 
Channel  and  Mediterranean.  In  1702,  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  a third  rate  at  the  taking  and  burning  of  the 
French  fleet  at  Vigo  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
made  a rear-admiral,  and  ferved  with  fir  Cloudefly  Shovel  in 
the  Mediterranean,  by  whom  he  was  deputed  to  negociate  a 
peace  with  the  Algerines.  In  1704,  he  commanded  the 
fquadron  that  attacked  and  cannonaded  the  garrifon  of 
Gibraltar,  and  induced  a capitulation  ; and  he  fo  much  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  that,  as  a recom- 
pence  of  his  fervices,  he  was  knighted  by  queen  Anne.  In 
1706,  he  was  difpatched  with  a fquadron  of  20  Ihips  of  war 
for  the  relief  of  Barcelona,  and  he  performed  various  im- 
portant fervices  on  the  coaftsot  Spain  and  Portugal  during 
that  and  the  following  year.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
fignally  preferved  from  Ihipwreck,  when  fir  Cloudefly  Shovel, 
under  whom  he  ferved,  was  loft  on  the  rocks,  called  the 
“ Bifliop  and  his  Clerks.”  In  1708,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commanded  a fquadron 
that  was  employed  to  prevent  an  invafion  of  Scotland  by 
the  pretender,  by  means  of  a French  ai-my  from  Dunkirk. 
He  purfued  the  French  fleet  to  the  Scots  coaft,  and  obliged 
it  to  return  without  landing  its  troops.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  deftined  for  a defcent  on  the  coaft  of  France,  and  in 
the  fame  year  he  had  the  honour  of  conducing  the  queen  of 
Portugal  to  Lifbon,  where  he  received  a commiffion  appoint- 
ing him  admiral  of  the  white,  and  a very  valuable  prefent 
from  her  majefty  of  her  picture  fet  in  diamonds.  In  1709, 
he  commanded  a fquadron  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and  on 
his  return  he  was  made  a lord  of  the  admiralty.  But  difap- 
proving  the  meafures  of  adminiftretion  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  queen’s  reign,  he  was  removed.  However,  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  George  I.  he  was  reinftated  in  his  office,  and 
created  a baronet.  In  1717,  when  an  invafion  of  Great 
Britain  was  projedled  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  fir  George 
was  fent  to  the  Baltic  with  a fleet,  which  afted  in  concert 
with  the  Danes,  and  remained  there  till  the  Swedes  had 
abandoned  their  defign.  In  the  following  year,  the  Spa- 
niards landed  an  army  in  Sicily,  and  fir  George  Byng  was 
deputed  with  a fleet  to  counteraft  their  operations.  This 
was  condinfted  in  a manner  that  redounded  very  highly  to 
his  reputation  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  flag.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  he  found  that  the  Spaniards 


had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  town  of  Mefflna,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  the  citadel.  The  Enghfli  were 
obliged,  by  their  treaties  with  the  emperor,  to  defend  the 
Sicilians ; but  as  England  and  Spain  were  not  at  war,  the 
admiral  attempted  to  negociate  with  the  Spanifti  commander 
a ceflation  of  hoftilities  ; his  efforts,  however,  were  ineffec- 
tual, and  he  proceeded,  according  to  his  inffnidlions,  to 
make  ufe  of  force.  Having  defcried  the  Spaniflr  fleet,  con- 
fifting  of  27  fail  of  fliips  of  the  line  and  frigates,  he  com- 
menced the  attack  ; and  in  the  running  fight  which  enfued, 
took  feven  Spanifli  fhips,  the  admiral’s  being  one  of  them ; 
and  feveral  more  were  afterwards  captured  and  deftroyed  by 
a detachment  under  captain  Walton,  who,  in  the  laconie 
ftyle  of  an  officer,  who  valued  himfelf  more  in  performing 
than  in  defcribing  a gallant  adtion,  informs  the  admiral, 
“ We  have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  Spanifli  fliips  and 
veffels  which  were  upon  the  coaft,  the  number  as  per  mar- 
gin.” The  damage  fuftained  by  the  Englifli  fleet,  which, 
indeed,  was  of  fomewhat  fuperior  force,  was  very  incon- 
fiderable.  The  Spaniards  complained  of  being  taken  by 
furprifc,  and  when  they  had  no  apprehenfiqn  of  hoftilities. 
The  condudl  of  fir  George  Byng,  however,  who  executed 
the  orders  with  which  he  had  been  entrufted,  was  not  cen- 
furable  ; and  the  adlion  was  very  important  to  the  ftate  of 
political  affairs  at  the  period  in  which  it  occurred.  The 
admiral  remained  in  the  Mediterranean,  aflitting  the  Ger- 
man troops  to  recover  Sicily,  and  preventing  the  efcape  of 
the  Spanifli  troops,  till  all  affairs  were  fettled,  and  the  court 
of  Spain  had  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  The 
talents  difplayed  by  the  admiral  on  this  occafion,  both  as  a 
negociator  and  as  a commander,  were  fuch  as  to  enfure  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  Upon  his  return,  his  fervices  were 
rewarded  with  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  the 
rank  of  rear-adm.irai  of  Great  Britain  | and  in  1721,  he  was 
railed  to  an  Englifli  peerage  by  the  title  of  vifcount  Tor- 
rington  and  baron  Byng  of  Southil,  Bedfordfliire.  He  was 
alfo  created  a knight  of  the  bath  in  1725.  On  the  accef- 
fion  of  George  II.  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty, in  which  ftation  he  died  of  an  afthma,  in  January, 
1733,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  feveral  children, 
one  of  whom  was  the  unfortunate  admiral  John  Byng, 
executed  upon  a rigorous  fentence,  for  deleft  of  duty,  in 
1757.  Biog.  Brit. 

BYNNI,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecics  of  Cyprinus,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  having  thirteen  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  the  third 
of  which  is  thick  and  horny ; tail  linear,  bifid ; beards  or 
cirri,  four.  Forflc.  A fifli  of  a filvery  colour,  and  oblong 
oval  form,  that  is  very  common  in  the  Nile.  The  length  is 
about  one  cubit : the  flefli  excellent. 

BYRAM.  See  Bairam. 

BYRAN,  in  Geography , a river  of  North  America,  form- 
ing part  of  the  weftern  boundary  of  Conneflicut,  and  falling 
into  Long  Ifland  found,  oppofite  to  Captain’s  Iflands. 

By  RAN,  a town  in  America,  in  Charles  county,  Mary- 
land, about  9 miles  N.E.  from  Port  Tobacco,  and  24  S.E. 
from  the  Federal  city. 

BYRD  FORD,  lies  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  Monongahela 
river,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  Red-ftoiie  Creek  ; 
35  miles  S.  from  Pittfburg,  and  about  39  N.W.  from 
Ohiapyle  Falls.  Near  this  fpot  ftands  the  com.pafl  part  of  the 
town  of  Brownfville.  N.  lat.  39°  58'.  W.  long.  81°  12'. 

BYROM,  John,  in  Biography,  a poetical  writer,  and  in- 
ventor of  a new  fhort  hand,  was  born  at  Kerfal  near  Man- 
chefter,  in  1691  ; and  having  finiflied  his  courfe  of  grammar 
learning  at  Merchant  Taylors’  ichool  in  London,  was  ad- 
mitted a penfioner  of  Trinity  college  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  in  1708.  To  logic  and  philofophy  he  diredled 
only  that  degree  of  attention  which  was  neceffary  to  qualify 
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him  for  his  degrees ; but  his  predominant  inclination  was  to 
poetry ; and  of  his  talents  in  this  way,  the  firft  public  fpe- 
cimen  appeared  in  his  beautiful  paftoral,  “ Colin  to  Phoebe,” 
printed  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Spedlator,  No.  603  ; the 
two  letters  on- dreams  in  the  fame  volume,  5S6  and  593,  are 
alfo  alcribed  to  him.  Mr.  Byrom,  having  taken  both  his 
degrees  in  arts,  was  choien  fellow  of  his  college  in  1714,  and 
by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  fobriety  of  his  man- 
ners, recommended  himfelf  to  the  particular  notice  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  the  mailer.  His  fellowfhip  however  terminated  in 
1716,  on  account  of  his  not  having  entered  into  holy  orders  ; 
and  leaving  college,  he  went  abroad  and  refided  for  lome 
time  at  Montpellier  for  the  recovery  of -his  health.  In 
France  he  became  acquainted  with  Father  Malebranche’s 
Search  after  Truth,  and  fome  pieces  of  Mad.  Antoinette 
Bourignon ; and  he  returned  home  prepoffeffed  in  favourof  the 
vifionary  philofophy  of  the  former,  and  the  enthufiallic  e-K- 
travagance  of  the  latter  : indeed,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life 
he  feems,  by  fome  of  his  poems,  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
myfticifm  of  Jacob  Boehmen.  Whilll  he  was  deliberating 
what  courfe  of  life  to  purfue,  his  mind  became  more  unfet- 
tled in  confequence  of  his  pafiion  for  an  amiable  coufin,  who 
encouraged  his  addrelTes,  and  whom  at  length  he  married 
againil  the  confent  of  her  parents.  This  connexion  involved 
him  in  difficulties ; and  as  he  obtained  no  affiilance  from  her 
father,  who  was  in  affluent  circumftances,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  feeking  fupport  by  teaching  ffiort  hand,  ac- 
cording to  a new  method  which  he  had  invented  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  began  at  Mancheller,  and  leaving  his  wife  with 
her  relations  at  that  place,  he  reiuoved  to  London,  where  he 
profecuted  his  inftmdlions  in  that  art,  deriving  from  them  for 
feveral  years  a competent  fubfiHence.  In  this  ait  he  was  a 
competitor  with  Wellon,  who  challenged  him  to  a trial  of 
flcill.  In  this  contell  he  gained  a decilive  victory  ; and  in 
confequence  of  it,  he  was  encouraged  by  a great  number  of 
pupils,  feveral  of  whom  were  perfons  of  rank  and  quality  ; 
and  he  occafionally  read  a letlure  upon  the  hiftory  and 
utility  of  ffiort  hand,  which,  being  interfperfed  with  various 
flrokes  of  wit  that  were  natural  to  him,  was  very  entertain- 
ing. His  winter  months  were  devoted  to  this  employment 
in  London,  and  he  fpent  the  fummer  feafon  with  his  family 
at  Mancheller.  In  March  1724,  he  was  chofen  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  At  length  the  family  eilate  at  Kerfal 
devolved  upon  him  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  with- 
out ilTue.  By  this  acceffion  of  fortune  he  was  enabled  to 
enjoy,  without  thofe  interruptions  which  his  former  employ- 
ment had  occafioned,  the  conjugal  felicity  to  which  his  own 
difpolltion  was  adapted,  and  to  which  the  faithful  and  af- 
fedlionate  attachment  of  his  wife  very  eminently  contributed. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  almolt  wholly  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  compolltiori  of  various  pieces  in  verfe,  fome  of 
which  are  witt)'  and-humorous  ; and  others,  the  moll  nume- 
rous, are  on  ferious  fubjeCls.  He  was  fo  accullomed  to  the 
language  of  poetry,  that  his  differtations  on  learned  and 
critical  quellions  were  written  in  verfe.  Thefe  were  collefl- 
ed  in  September,  1773,  and  printed  at  Mancheller  in  two 
volumes,  l2mo.  Mr.  Byrom  doled  an  innocent  and  in- 
offeniive  life  with  relignation  and  cheerfulnefs  at  Mancheller 
in  September,  1763,  in  the  yad  year  of  his  age.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  he  is  faid  to  have  committed  feveral  of  his 
lighter  pieces  to  the  flames  ; and  thefe  v/ere  of  fuch  a nature 
that  they  deferve  the  charader  exprelfed  in  a dillich  of  Ovid, 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  Mr.  Waller’s  works  : 

“ Non  ego  mordaci  dillrinxi  carmine  quemquam  ; 

Nulla  venenato  ell  litera  mixta  joco.” 

By  the  great  truths  of  Chrilliauity  his  mind  had  been  fo 
much  imprefled  in  his  early  years,  that  he  derived  his  chief 
pleafure  from  employing  his  pen  on  religious  fubjeds,  Mr. 
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Pegge,  (Archeoh  vol.  v.  p.  12, — 32.)  has  thus  delineated  his 
charader : “ My  late  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Byrom,  whole 
memory  I ffiall  always  revere,  was  undoubtedly  a man  of 
parts  and  learning, but  rather  too  fond  fometimes  of  a paradox. 
Amongll  his  other  qualifications,  he  had  a particular  knack 
at  vcrllfication,  and  has  accordingly  delivered  his  fentiments 
on  this  fubjed  (|viz.  the  Hillory  of  St.  George)  as  well  as 
on  all  others,  in  a metrical  garb  ; for,  1 prclume,  we  can 
fcarcely  call  it  a poetical  one.”  Biog.  Brit. 

BYRON’S  Bay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  north-eall 
coall  of  Labrador. 

Byron’s  ijland,  a low  flat  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  about 
21  miles  in  length.  S.  lat.  18'.  E.  long.  17H. 

Byron’s  a narrow  fea  which  feparates  New  Ire- 

land from  New  Flanover. 

BYRRHUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
feds  having  the  antennae  clavated  and  the  club  perfoliated  : 
palpi,  or  feelers,  equal  and  fomewhat  clavated ; and  both 
the  jaw  and  lip  bifid. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  gigas,  pilula,  ater,  dorfalis, 
varius,  aeneup  nitidus,  fafeiatus,  and  virefeens. 

BYSCHIZ,  in  Geography,  a town  in  Bohemia  in  the 
circle  of  Boleflaw  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Melnik. 

BYSSUS,  \n  Botany,  (/Sucrcro-,  Gr.  faid  by  Julius  Pollux 
to  be  a fpecies  of  fl.ix,  brought  from  India  into  Egypt : but 
Paufaiiias  and  Pluloflratus  deferibe  it  as  the  produce  of  a 
tree,  fuppofed  by  Dillenius  to  be  the  now  well  known  woolly 
fubllance  in  which  the  feeds  of  goflypium,  or  the  cotton  tree, 
are  enveloped.  Dillenius  feems  to  be  the  firll  among  the 
moderns  who  revived  the  name  and  applied  it  to  a tribe  of 
plants  till  then  either  negleded  or  confounded  with  the 
fungi  and  lichens  It  appeared  in  his  edition  of  Ray’s 
Synopfis,  1724,  and  afterwards  more  fully  in  his  Hilloria 
Mulcorum,  1 741  ; but  had  in  the  mean  time  been  adopted  by 
Micheliin  his  Nova  Genera,  1729.)  Linn.g-en.  i2o8.Schreb. 
1673.  JulT  (ind.  OY^er,  cryptogamia  alga.  Nat.  ord. 

Alga,  Juffieu.  Gen.  Ch.  “ Fibres  fi  mple,  uniform,  like  fine 
down.  Fructification  unknown.”  The  genus  ns  it  was 
formed  by  Dillenius  included  fpecies,  fome  of  which  have  the 
appearance  of  very  minute  dud,  others  of  fine  wool  ; it  is 
accordingly  divided  by  Linnreus  into  two  dilUnCl  fedtions. 
Haller  was  of  opinion  that  the  powdery  Bylfi  are  properly 
lichens : Dr.  Withering,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Botani- 
cal Arrangements,  has  adlually  placed  them  in  that  genus ; 
and  Dr.  Smith  was  once  inclined  to  entertain  the  fame  idea, 
(fee  Engliffi  Botany,  p.  192.)  but  on  further  confideration 
he  has  adopted  Acharius’s  new  genus  lepraria  for  all  the 
fpecies  that  have  no  Ihields,  and  appear  to  be  propagated 
by  their  powdery  part.  (See  Eng.  Bot.  p.  1349-)  Sup- 
ported by  fuch  refpedlable  authority  we  have  made  the  ne- 
ceffary  alteration  in  the  generic  charaCler,  and  ffiall  infert  in 
the  prefent  article  only  fuch  as  confid  of  real  filaments. 

Species  l.  V>.  fept'ica,  Linn.  Syll.  Nat.  vol.  3.  p.  235. 
“ Hair-like,  very  loft,  parallel,  very  eafily  broken,  pale.” 
Flaky  Snow  Byffus  ; Dill.  Mufe.  tab.  i . fig.  9.  Itconfidsof 
unbranched  threads  fo  tender  and  light  that  the  breath  will 
difperfe  it,  and  when  handled  feems  to  dilTolvc  into  water 
from  the  moidure  attached  to  it.  Found  in  damp  cellars 
and  vaults,  moll  luxuriantly  on  bins  or  wooden  ffielves  where 
wine  has  been  fpilt,  hanging  down  in  form  of  a jelly  bag,  to 
the  leiagth  of  a foot  or  more.  Withering.  2.  &.Jlos  aqua, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Threads  feathered,  fwimming  on  water.” 
Naturalids  are  divided  in  opinion  concerning  this  fubllance. 
LinnaEUS  feems  to  have  fou  idcd  Irs  fpecific  charadler  on  the 
obfervations  of  Bergius.  Dillenius,  by  whom  it  was  firll 
mentioned  in  a botanical  point  of  view,  in  his  edition  of  Ray’s 
Synopfis,  compares  it  to  paper,  and  Fys,  that  in  fpring  it 
covers  Ilagnant  \vate:s  with  a very  thia  and  even  crull,  not 
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like  a conferva,  confillitig  of  threads,  nor  of  any  perceptible 
downy  n.attei'j,  biU  merely  of  a thin  green  lamina.  Linnaeus 
in  his  Flora  Lapponica,  pubiifhed  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
notices  a green  farinaceous  BylTiis  intermingled  with  water, 
which  Dillenius,inhis  HilloriaMufcorum, quotes  as  afynonym 
of  his  green  paper  Byffus,  obferving  that  this  plant  alfo  at  firft 
confiftsof  a powdery  matter  which  afterwards  unitesitfelf  into  a 
membranaceous  fubftance,  and  when  dry  becomes  white;  it  is 
the  aquatic  membranaceous  Byflus  of  the  Flora  Lapponica, 
which  Linnseus  himfelf  in  the  Species  Plantarum  makes  a 
variety  of  B.  flos  aquas.  Weir,  in  his  Cryptogamia,  afferts 
that  it  is  not  a real  plant,  but  only  unorganifed  vegetable 
matter,  produced  by  the  dilTolution  of  putrefied  plants.  Dr. 
Withering,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  it  will  prove  a 
conferva ; for  obferving  a pond  in  the  ftate  of  flowering,  as  the 
country  people  term  it,  he  exa^niiied  fome  of  the  water,  but  the 
particles  floating  in  it  vrere  fo  minute,  that  even  wdth  the  af- 
liflance  of  a very  sjood  microfeope  he  could  not  fatisfy  him- 
felf as  to  their  figure  or  llrufture.  Two  or  three  wrecks 
later  in  the  fpring,  he  found  threads  not  jointed  nor  branched, 
cither  ftraight.or  coiled  up  like  a cork-lcrew.  Some  of  this 
tvater  kept  in  a.glafs  jar,  after  two  or  three  weeks  more,  let 
its  contents  fubfide,  and  then  it  began  to  appear  like  a con- 
ferva. The  threads  fooii  became  much  larger  and  alTiimed 
S jointed  appearance.  La  Marck  deferibes  if  from  aclual 
obfervation  as  confifliing  of  fliort,  feathered,  extremely  fine 
threads,  forming  a foft  green  cruft  on  the  furface  of  the 
water.  3.  B.  cance.llata,  Linn.  “ Threads  exaftly  and  uni- 
verfally  latticed.  Ledern.  Micro,  tab.  72.  Found  in  frefli 
ftill  waters,  fwimming  like  a kind  of  mucor  or  mould  of  a 
yellow'ifn  green  colour.  4.  B.  phofphorea,  Linn.  “ Downy, 
of  a violet  colour,  and  growing  on  rotten  w'ood.”  Dill.  tab.  i. 
fig.  6.  Confifling  at  firil  of  very  fine  (hort  upright  down  ; 
afterwards  prefled  clofe  to  the  wood,  cloathing  it  like  a thin 
membrane  or  cruft,  taking  a deeper  violet  colour.  5.  B. 
fDelutina,  Linn.  “ Filamentous;  green;  filaments  branched.” 
Dill.  tab.  1.  fig.  14.  Found  on  trees,  rocks,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  groi  n 1 in  fliady  places,  which  it  covers  wdth  a 
very  fine  fliort  filky  down,  like  velvet,  of  a beautiful  green 
, colour.  6.  B'.  aurea,  Linn.  “ Filaments  Ample  or  branched, 
clofely  matted  together,  powdery,  orange-coloured.”  Dr. 
Smith,  Dill.  tab.  i.  fig.  16.  Eng.  Bot.  212.  Fibres  very 
fine,  thick-fet,  erect.  Found  on  calcareous  rocks  and  banks, 
.particularly  in  Derbyfliire,  and  fometimes  on  damp  limeftone 
Buildings.  It  often  uniformly  covers  a fpace  of  many  inches 
in  diameter,  and  looks  like  a fine  piece  of  orange-coloured 
cloth  or  velvet,  but  the  furface  is  fometimes  more  tufted  and 
broken,  and  it  frequently  grows  in  a ftraggling  manner,  fcat- 
•tered  over  mofles.  It  lofes  its  beautiful  golden  colour  in 
five  or  fix  weeks  after  it  is  gathered,  and  then  becomes  of  a 
ipermanent  greemfli  grey.  Dr.  Smith.  7.  B.  nigra.  Hud. 
“ Filaments  branched,  matted,  powdery,  black.”  Dr.  Smith. 
Dill.  I.  18.  Eng.  Bot.  702  Firft  ferit  to  Dillenius  by  Dr. 
Richardfon  from  the  weft-riding  of  Yorkftiire.  It  has  fince 
-.been  often  found  on  fltady  overhanging  rocks  in  the  alpine 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  It  forms  patches 
of  various  fizes,  perfedlly  black,  and  may  eafily  be  feraped 
from  the  ftone.  When  gathered,  it  ftrongly  refembles  a 
piece  of  felt  feraped  from  a hat,  both  in  texture  and  colour.  It 
■confifts  of  a mat  of  fine,  foft,  but  elaftic,  branched  filaments, 
often  covered  with  an  equally  black,  footy  pow'der,  which  is 
probably  the  feed,  though  it  has  not  been  obferved  to  be  pro- 
duced at  any  particular  feafon  exclufively.  Dr.  Smith.  8.  B. 
purpurea,  Ifightfoot.;  (Rubra  Hudf.  2ded.)  “Filaments 
ereft,  fimple  or  branched,  purplifh.”  Dr.  Smith.  Eng.  Bot. 

Filaments  fcarcely  longer  than  the  breadth  of  a hair, 
•thick-fet,  in  broad  uniform  patches.,  When  much  moilteiied 
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thefe  filaments  become  clotted  together  in  clufters,  and  in 
that  moift  ftate  exhale  a kind  of  fweet  feent,  agreeing  in  this 
refpe£l  with  the  Byfliis  lolithus  of  Linnseus,  which  is  how- 
ever really  a criiftaceous  lichen.  Dr.  Smith.  Found  by  the 
Rev.  Flugh  Davies  on  the  micaceous  rocks  of  Anglefea,  and 
by  Mr,  Light  foot  on  the  bafe  of  Abbot  Mackinnon’s 
tomb  in  Y-comb  hilh  9.  V>.  fiilva,  Hudfon.  “ Filaments 
branched,  lawny.”  Dill,  tab  i.  fig.  17.  Filaments  longer, 
m.ore  rigid  and  more  looiely  difpofed  than  tliofe  of  B.  aurea. 
It  retains  its  colour  w hen  dry.  On  putrid  w'ood.  10.  B. 
barhata,  Fludf.  (B.  anrantiaca.  La  Marck,  fulva.  With.) 
“ Filaments  upright,  branched,  bundled,  wdth  annual  inter- 
ruptions, tawny,  u'itli  fmooth,  fw'elled,  deeper-coloured 
tips.”  Dr.  Smith.  Dill.  tab.  i.  fig.  19.  With.  Bot.  Ar. 
tab.  18.  fig.  5.  Eng.  Bot.  701.  It  forms  perennial,  thick, 
tawmy^-coloured  tufts,  from  one  to  two  inches  high.  The 
grow'th  of  each  year  is  marked  by'  a fweiling  and  a darker 
colour  in  each  principal  filament  or  ilem.  Young  plants 
conlill  of  a fimple  filament,  regularly  and  beautifully  fea- 
thered at  the  lummit.  In  fine  fpecimens  fent  by  the  right 
honourably  lady'  Elizabeth  Noel  to  Dr.  Withering  and  Dr. 
Smith,  the  fwelled  tips  were  remarkably  confpicuous,  and 
as  her  lady  (hip  W'dth  great  probability  fuppofed,  contained 
the  frudtification.  ddiefe  tips  are  fmooth,  lemi-tranfparent, 
and  of  a rich  lafFron  colour.  In  Dr.  Withering’s  fpecimens, 
when  examined  in  the  mici  ofcope,  they  were  obferved  to  be 
filled  witli  granules,  and  to  be  hifpid  with  briftle-fliaped 
tubes,  pointing  upwards.  In  Dr.  Smitlt’s  fpecimens,  which 
he  conjedlures  were  in  a lefs  advanced  ftate,  they  had  not  the 
fame  appearance.  On  moift  rotten  w'ood.  ii.  ^.Candida, 
Hudf.  “ Filaments  mucli  branched  ; branches  fafciculated, 
white.”  Dill,  in  Ray’s  Syn.  tab.  23.  as  it  grew  on  an  old 
beam  in  a cellar.  Dill.  Hift.  tab.  i.  A.  on  an  oak  leaf ; B.  on 
the  half-rotten  foie  of  an  old  ftioe.  From  a broadifli,  muci- 
laginous, villous  bafe,  Ipring  various  flender  branches,  fpread- 
ing  more  in  breadth  than  in  height,  elegantly  divided  and 
fubdivided,and  ending  fometimes  in  numerous  capillary  fibres, 
but  generally  in  furfaces  a little  expanded  without  any  de- 
terminate number  or  figure.  Subllance  pure  white,  livid,  or 
yellowiih,  preffed  clofe  to  the  fubftance  on  which  it  grows. 
Dill.  12.  B.  cryptarum,  Linn.  “ Capillary,  perennial,  afli- 
coloured,  adhering  ftrong  to  the  rock  on  which  it  grows.” 
Dill.  I.  20.  Filaments  very  tender,  foft,  greenilh  afh- 
coloured,  an  inch  long,  loofely  difpofed,  fo  firmly  attached 
as  to  be  fcarcely  pulled  off  by  the  fingers.  Linn.  Filaments 
fimple,  dull  white,  brittle,  diverging  in  a crowded  manner 
from  a centre,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a 
human  hair.  Dill. 

Byssus,  or  ByJJ'um,  a fine  fort  of  thready  matter,  pro- 
duced in  India,  Egypt,  and  about  Elis  in  Achaia,  of  which 
the  richeft  apparel  was  anciently  made,  efpecially  that  w'orn 
by  the  priefts  both  Jewifh  and  Egyptian. 

In  reality,  the  ancients  feem  to  have  applied  the  name 
indifferently  to  any  kind  of  matter  that  was  fpun  and  wove 
finer  than  wool ; fo  that  it  is  probable  there  were  divers  forts 
of  byffus.  It  is  certain,  that  Ariftotle  gave  the  name 
byffus  to  the  hair  or  filken  threads  of  the  pinna  marina; 
whether  it  were  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  the  byffus 
of  which  cloths  were  made,  or  whether  it  were  that  this 
was  the  true  byffus  itfelf.  What  countenances  this  latter 
opinion  is,  that  the  byffus  of  the  pinna  marina  may  be  fpun, 
and  confeqiiently  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  ages  when 
filk  was  fcarce,  it  might  be  ufed  in  the  cloaths  of  great  men. 
Add,  that  this  byffus,  though  grofsiy  fpun,  appears  much 
finer  and  more  beautiful  than  wool,  and  comes  not  much 
Ihort  of  filk.  Stockings  and  other  fuch  manufactures  are 
Hill  made  of  it,  which  would  be  more  valuable  if  filk  were 
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!efs  corTirriOn.  To  fpin  this  byffiis,  they  leave  it  fome  days 
in  a cellar  to  moiften  and  grow  foft : after  this  they  comb 
it  to  get  out  the  impurities,  and,  laftly,  fpin  it  as  they 
do  filk.  Gefner,  Rift.  Anim.  !.  4.  c.  6.  Acad,  des  Sc. 
Ann.  1712,  M.  p.  204;  Others  tliink  that  the  byiTiis  figni- 
fies  a kind  of  very  fine  flax,  which  grew  in  Egypt  or  Judasa. 
Bochart.  Phaleg,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  Others  again  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  cotton,  or  a mixture  of  linen  and  cotton.  The 
probability'  of  its  being  cotton  is  ftrengthrned  by  the  de- 
fcription  given  of  the  byffus  by  Pollux,  which  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  thing  but  cotton.  This  writer  fays  (1.  vii. 
c.  17),  that  this  material  came  from  a kind  of  nut  which 
grew  in  Egypt,  and  alfo  in  India  ; that  they  opened  the  nut, 
extrafted  this  fubftance,  fpun  it,  and  wove  it  for  garments. 
Philoftratus  (de  Vit.  Apollon.  1.  ii.  c.  13.)  defcribes  it  much 
in  the  fame  m.anner.  Thefe  charadferiltics  agree  veiy  well 
with  cotton.  Arrian,  Tertullian,  and  Mela,  concur  in  re- 
prefenting  the  garments  worn  by  the  Indians  as  confifting 
of  flax  or  wool,  which  was  produced  by  the  trees. 

It  is  found  in  a kind  of  brown  nut,  which  grows  on  a 
fmall  flrrub.  Befides  it  feems  evident  from.’  the  analogy  of 
languages,  that  the  word  ufed  by  Mofes  in  deicribing  Jo- 
feph’s  garment  (Gen.  xli.  42.)  inuft  mean  cotton.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  moft  learned  interpreters  and 
commentators.  We  learn  farther  from  profane  authors, 
that  robes  of  cotton  were  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  that 
they  were  worn  only  by  perfons  of  the  greatell  dillinttion. 
Plin.  H.  N.  1.  xix.  ^ 2.  It  is  no  lefs  certain  that  robes  of 
linen  were  alfo  ufed  in  very  ancient  times;  and  it  appears 
from  the  tellimony  of  Mofes,  that  flax  was  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  time  immemorial.  Exod.  xi.31.  Deut.xxii.  11. 
Hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  the  ancient  byffus  was 
either  a very'  fine  fort  of  cotton,  or  a mixture  of  linen  and 
cotton.  Eoffer  “ de  Byffo  Antiquorum.”  Lond.  1776, 
8vo.  This  ingenious  writer,  in  an  elaborate  differtation  on 
the  fubjedf,  cites  a variety  of  paffages  from  ancient  authors^ 
from  which  he  concludes  that  the  byffus  was  a kind  of  flax, 
if  it  may  be  fo  called,  which  was  obtained  from  plants  and 
trees  in  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  denom.inated  by  the 
barbarians  “ Goffipion,”  and  correfponding  to  the 
modern  cotton.  He  adds,  that  the  ancients  w'ere 
acquainted  with  two  fpecies  of  cotton  trees,  the  “ bom- 
bax”  and  “ goffypium,”  both  belonging  to  the  Linnsean 
clafs  of  monadelphia polyafidrta.  The  byffus  of  which  Pliny 
fpeaks  (1.  xix.  c.  i.)  and  which  he  extols  for  its  foftnefs 
and  whitenefs,  was  the  goiTypium,  or  white  cotton  ; and 
that  of  which  Philoilratus  fpeaks  (ubi  fupra),  the  colour  of 
which  was  red,  rfiSav,  was  obtained  from  “ bombax.” 
Ofbeck,  in  his  “Travels”  (vol.  I.  p-  3^3.)  informs  us, 
that  the  true  flax  was  unknown  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  and 
yet  in  both  thefe  countries  the  fame  vegetables  were  culti- 
vated and  the  fame  arts  praftifed.  We  often  read,  how- 
ever, of  flax  (//sk;??)  in  works  pertaining  to  the  Egyptians, 
as  compofing  the  veftures  of  the  priellsand  others,  particu- 
larly when  they  celebrated  the  myfferies  of  Ifis.  What 
this  fubftance  was  is  explained  by  Pliny,  when  he  fays 
that  garments  of  cotton  were  much  valued  by  the  Egvptian 
priefts,  “ Veftes  inde  (Xylinse)  facerdotibus  gratiffimse.” 
The  “veftes  xylinse”  were  fynonimous  with  the  “veftes 
byffinss.”  Moreover,  Plutarch  (in  Ifide,  and  Herodotus,. 
].  ii.  c.  86)  informs  us,  that  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians 
enjoined  their  wrapping  up  dead  bodies  in  ftuffs  woven  with 
byffus.  That  this  byffus  was  our  cotton  is  evident  , from 
the  authorities  to  which  Mr.  R.  Fofter  refers  ; and  it  may 
be  alfo  inferred  from  the  fillets  which  were  bound  round 
their  mummies.  Authors  ufually  diftinguifh  two  forts  of 
byflus,  that  of  Elis,  and  that  of  Judea,  which  was  the 
fineft,  Ofthis  latter  were  the  prieftiy  ornaments  made.  Bon- 
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fren'us  notes,  that  there  mnft  have  been  two  forts  of  byfTus, 
one  finer  than  the  ordinary,  by  reafon  there  arc  two  Hebrew 
words  ufed  in  Scripture  to  denote  byffus,  one  of  which  is 
always  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  habit  of  the  priefts,  and 
the  other  of  that  of  the  Levites.  See  Luke  xvi.  ig. 

Byssus  montanus.  See  Amianthus. 

BYSTRICZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Volhynia;  80  miles  N.E.  of  Lucko. 

BYSTROPOGON,  in  Botany,  (from  /Sva;,  ohluro,  and 
irmyoi,  barha  ; the  mouth  being  clofed  by  a fort  of  beard.) 
I’Herit.  Sert.  Angl.  t.  22,  23.  Juff.  449.  Vent.  2.334. 
Willd.  iioi.  Bofc  Nouveau  Di£l.  Clafs  and  order, 
dldynaniia  gymnofpermla.  Nat.  Ord.  Vprticillai£,  Linn.  Aa- 
hiate,  Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  generally  wfitli  five  awns,  clofed 
by  a beard  at  the  opening.  Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent ; 
upper  lip  bifid  ; lower  three-lobed  ; middle  lobe  the  largeft. 
Siam,  filaments  four,  diftant ; anthers  incumbent.  Fiji. 
germ  fuperior,  four-parted  ; ftyle  avvl-fliaped ; ftigma  Am- 
ple or  bifid.  Ber'ic.  none.  Calyx  clofed  with  a beard,  and 
containing  the  feeds.  Seeds  four. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  bearded.  Cor.  upper  lip  bifid ; lower  three- 
lobed.  Stamens  diftant. 

Species,  i.  V). pcBlnatum,  VYLtnt.  i^nepeta peBinata,  Linn.) 
“ Panicles  compadt ; flowers  direfted  one  way ; leaves  ovate.’* 
Root  perennial.  Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high,  four-cornered, 
even  ; branches  in  pairs ; each  pair  at  right  angles  with  tha 
next,  fcarcely  fragrant.  Leaves  petioled,  heart-lhaped, 
veined,  naked,  ferrated.  Spiles  terminal,  interrupted,  fcarcely 
foliaceous,  in  peduncled  whorls.  BraStes  briftle-fnaped,  nu- 
merous, the  length  of  the  flow’ers.  Calyx  five-parted, 
briftle-fnaped.  Corolla  yellow,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the 
calyx  ; border  five-cleft ; four  fegmer.ts  equal,  acute,  fpread- 
ing  ; the  fifth,  or  lip  purplilh,  rather  round.  (Such  is  the 
defeription  of  the  corolla  in  Willdenow,  with  which  that  of 
profeifor  Martyn  in  Miller  agrees  ; but  if  any  regard  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  effential  generic  charadler,  two  of  the  equal 
fegments  conftitute  the  upper  lip,  and  the  other  two,  with 
the  intermediate  larger  fegment,  belong  to  the  lower  lip. ) 
Style  purplifh.  Stigma  Ample.  A native  of  Jamaica  and 
Peru.  2.  'b.ftdafoUum,  I’Herit.  “Panicles  very  loofe  ; 
peduncles  in  whorls,  filiform ; leaves  heart-fhaped.”  A native 
of  Peru;  difeovered  by  Dombey.  3.  Yi.  fuaveolens,  I'Herit. 

( Ballot  a fuaveolens  ,\  Mm.  Melijfa  Jamaicana,  Pluk.  tab.  306. 
f.  3.  Spicata,  Plum.  tab.  163.  f.  i.  Mentafirum  maximum, 
Sloane,  tab.  102.  f.  2.  Mefnfpherum  hirj'utum,  Browne, 
tab.  18.  f.  3.)  “ Pedunclesaxillary,  folitary  ; calyxes  trun- 
cate, awmed  ; leaves  heaut-ftraped.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
upright,  flrrubby  at  the  bottom,  branched,  hirfute.  Leaves 
oppofite,  roundifh,  crenate,  nerved,  villous  ; petioles  long, 
flender,  lax.  Peduncles  axillary,  three  or  five-flowered. 
Flowers  approximating,  blue  ; calyx  ten-ftreaked,  villous, 
vifeid  ; teeth  awned,  upright,  villous  ; tube  of  the  corolla 
narrower  at  the  bafe  ; filaments,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  {landing  up  -above  the  opening  of  the  corolla,  pubef- 
cent anthers  blackifli.  Germ  ovate  ; ftyle  fuorter  than  the 
ftamens ; ftigma  fimple,  blunt.  Seeds  two,  feldom  four, 
naked,  ovate,  black,  flightly  compreffed.  A native  of  South  ■ 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
gueie  erva  cidreira,  from  its  fmelhng  like  a citron  ; in  Ja-- 
maica,  fpikenard,  from  its  pleafant  Imell.  It  is  one  of  the 
moft  grateful  cephalicsand  alexipharmics ; and  may  be  ufed 
in  diforders  of  the  nerves  and  vil^cera,  where  fuch  warm  me- 
dicines are  required.  Martyn  from  Swart'/,  Sloane,  and 
Browne.  4.  Y. plumofum,  I’Herit.  [Mentha plumcfa,  Linn. 
Sup.)  “ Panicles  dichotomous  ; calyxes  feathered  ; leaves 
ovate,  fomewhat  ferrated,  tomentofe  beneath.”  Panicles. 
terminal  and  axillary,  feveral  times  dichotomous,  deriving  a. 
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round  form  from  their  divaricated,  little  branches,  hairy. 
Calyxes  flat,  Itellate  ; rays  awl-fhaped,  very  hairy,  fpreading. 
Corolla  fmall;  receptacle  villous.  A native  of  the  Canary 
I.'laiids,  v/here  it  was  found  by  Maffon.  5.  B.  origanifolhim, 
PHerit.  “Panicles  dichotomous ; calyxes  feathered  ; leaves 
ovate,  very  entire,  very  white  beneath.”  Found  alfo  by 
Maffon.  This,  and  the  preceding,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied,  conneft  the  lirft  three  fpecies  with  the  two  fucceed- 
ing,  PHerit.  6.^.  Canarierife,\’}rimt.  {Me?itha  Canarienjls, 
Linn.  Sp,  PI.  Pluk.  t.  307.  f.  2.  Heliotr opium,  Canar. 
Comm.  Hort.  t.  65.)  “ Peduncles  dichotomous  ; flowers 

capitate  ; leaves  ovate,  crenate,  rather  villous  beneath.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  woody,  three  or  four  feet  high,  much 
branched.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  hairy,  and  afh-coloured 
on  their  under  fide.  Peduncles  lateral,  pretty  long,  each 
fuftaining  four  rouAdifh  heads,  dividing  by  pairs,  and  fpread- 
ing from  each  other.  Flowers  white.  A native  of  the 
Canary  Iflands  and  Madeira.  It  was  cultivated  in  1714, 
by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort,  and  has  been  called  by  the 
Englifli gradeners Madam Maintenon.  7 .V>.pun8atum,V iiisCw.. 
“ Peduncles  dichotomous  ; flowers  capitate ; leaves  ovate, 
toothed,  fmooth,  finely  dotted.”  Segments  of  the  calyx 
not  awl-fliaped  as  in  all  the  other  fpecies.  Native  of  Ma- 
deira ; introduced  into  England  in  1775,  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  bai  t. 

BYSTRZICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Wilna  ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Wilna. 

BYSZOW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  ; 42  miles 
S.  S.W.  of  Goldingen. 

BYTESCH,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn  ; 
17  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Brunn. 

BYTIN,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodek  ; 40  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Novogrodek. 

BYTTNERA,  in  Botany.  See  Buttnera. 

BYZACIUM.  or  Bizacium,  in  ylncient  Geography, 
one  of  the  two  provinces  into  which  Africa  Propria  was 
divided  : the  other  being  Zeugitania,  or  the  Regio  Zeugi- 
TANA.  Shaw,  in  his  geographical  defeription  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  with  which  Africa  Propria  nearly  corref- 
ponds,  divides  it  into  the  Summer  and  V/inter  circuits ; the 
lormer  being  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of 
Zeugitania,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Byzacium.  This 
province,  or  at  leail  the  fea-coaft  of  it,  feems  to  have  been 
the  “Emporia”  of  Livy  and  Polybius,  fo  called  on  account 
of  the  number  of  its  ports  appropriated  to  the  commerce  of 
grain.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  proconfular 
province ; on  the  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  the 
river  Triton;  on  the  foutir  by  a patt  of  Libym  ; and  on 
the  weft  by  Numidia.  Its  capital  city  was  Adi-umeium.  It 
was  inhabited,  according  to  Pliny  (1.  x.  c.  4.)  and  Strabo 
(I.  xvii.  p.  1192.)  by  the  Libyphsenicians,  that  is,  by  a 
mixture  of  Aborigines,  or  native  Africans,  and  Carth^i- 
nians.  Pliny  afferts  that  it  was  about  250  Roman  miles  in 
circumference,  and  that  the  foil  was  fo  fertile  as  to  produce 
an  hundred  fold.  With  regard  to  its  extent.  Dr.  Shaw  ob- 
ferves  (Travels,  p.  72),  that  if  we  bound  Byzacium  to  the 
N.  and  S.  with  the  parallels  of  Adrumetum  andTacape, 
and  to  the  ^V.  with  Suffetula,  one  of  the  weftern  cities  of  it, 
we  {hall  have  a circuit  of  at  leaft  500  Roman  miles. ^ Its 
limits,  however,  are  not  eafily  defined  with  precifion,  be- 
caufe  the  ancients  have  paffed  over  the  interior  part  of  it 
bordering  upon  Libya,  in  a very  flight  manner,  and  have 
very  much  miftaken  the  courfe,  magnitude,  and  fource  of 
the  river  Triton.  However,  Byzacium  appears  not  to 
have  differed  much  in  extent  and  fituation  from  the  prefeiit 
winter  circuit  of  the  Tunifeens.  As  to  its  fertility.  Dr. 
Shaw  obferves,  that  it  falls  vaftly  fhort  of  the  character 
attributed  to  it  by  the  ancients.  The  parts  which  are  adja- 


cent to  the  fea-coaft  are  generally  of  a dry  fandy  nature 
with  no  great  depth  of  foil  in  the  beft  of  them  ; and  they 
are  planted,  for  the  moft  part,  with  olive-treees,  which  flou- 
rifh  in  great  perfedlion  ; neither  is  the  inland  country  in  a 
much  better  condition. 

BYZANT.  See  Besant. 

BYZANTINA  llatta.  See  Blatta. 

BYZANTINE  Hijlorians,  in  Literary  H'lfiory,  a deno- 
mination diftinguiflting  thofe  Greek  writers,  who  flouriihed 
from  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  who  transferred  the  feat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Conftantinople  (Byzantium)  A.D.  328,  till  the 
year  1453,  when  the  eaftern  empire  terminated  on  occafion 
of  the  capture  of  Conftantinople  by  Mahomed  II.  Of  the 
Greek  writers,  to  whom  this  appellation  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated, the  principal  are  the  following,  viz,  Zofimus, 
Zonaras,  Nicetas  Choniates,  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Chal- 
cocondyles,  Syncellus,  Theophanes,  Leo  Grammaticus, 
Cedrenus,  Glycas,  Conftantine  Manchas,  Agathius,  Theo- 
phylaft,  Genefius,  Conftantine  Porphyrogenetta,  Anna 
Comnena,  Phranza,  Cinnamus  or  Sinnamus,  George  Acro- 
polita,  George  Pachymer,  Jo.  Cantacuzenus,  G.  Codinus, 
M.  Ducas,  ai.d  Procopius.  The  whole  feries  ol  Byzantine 
writers  comprifed  in  36  volumes,  fol.  has  gradually  iffued 
(A.D.  1648,  &c.)  from  the  royal  prefs  of  the  Louvre, 
with  fome  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipfic ; but  the 
laft  edition,  or  that  of  Venice  in  28  vols.  fol.  A.  D.  1729, 
&c.  though  cheaper  and  more  copious,  is  not  lefts  inferior 
in  corretinefs  than  in  magnificence  to  that  of  Paris.  The 
merits  of  the  French  editors  are  various : but  the  value  of 
Anna  Comnena,  Cinnamus,  &c.  is  enhanced  by  the  hiftori- 
cal  notes  of  Charles  du  Frefne  du  Cange.  Fab.  Bib. 
Graec.  1.  v.  c.  5.  tom.  vi.  p.  229,  &c. 

Byzantine  MS,,  in  Biblical  Hijlory,  a Greek  MS. 
containing  the  four  Gofpels,  collated  by  Wetftein  and  noted 
86  in  the  firft  part  of  his  N.  T.  Its  age  is  not  afeertained  ; 
it  was  purchafed  by  Alexius  Comnenus  II.,  in  1183  ; and 
preferved  at  Prefburg. 

BYZANTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  known  by- 
the  name  of  Conjlantinople,  and  called  by  the  Turks  Stam- 
boiil,  or  IJlamhol,  a Turkilh  corruption  of  n;  tw  iroXiv,  a 
city  of  Thrace,  fituated  in  a promontory  nearly  of  a trian- 
gular form.  The  obtufe  point  of  the  unequal  triangle, 
which  reprefents  the  figure  of  Conftantinople  in  its  preftent 
extent,  advances  towards  the  eaft,  and  the  fltores  of  Alia, 
meeting  and  repelling  the  waves  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus. 
The  northern  fide  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  harbour ; 
and  the  fouthern  is  waflied  by  the  Propontis,  or  fea  of 
Marmara.  The  balls  of  the  triangle  is  oppofed  to  the  weft, 
and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  On  the  point 
of  the  promontory  flood  the  citadel.  The  walls  of  the  city 
were  built  of  large  fquare  ttones,  fo  jointed  as  apparently  to 
form  only  a Angle  block ; they  were  much  loftier  on  the 
land’s  fide  than  towards  the  water,  being  naturally  defended 
by  the  waves,  and  in  fome  places  by  the  rocks,  on  which 
they  were  built,  and  which  projedt  into  the  fea.  This  city, 
befides  a gymnafium,  and  feveral  kinds  of  public  edifices, 
poffeffed  all  the  conveniencies  which  a rich  and  numerous 
people  were  able  to  procure.  They  aiftembled  in  a forum, 
Ipacious  enough  to  contain  a fmall  army  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  : and  there  they  confirmed  or  rejected  the  decrees  of 
their  fenate.  The  territory  of  Byzantium  produced  abun- 
dance of  grain  and  fruits;  but  it  wasexpofed  to  the  frequent 
iucurfions  of  the  Thracians,  who  inhabited  the  adjoining 
villages.  The  harbour  fupplied  a vaft  quantity  of  fillr  in' 
autumn,  .when  they  defeended  from  the  Euxine  into  the 
lower  feas,  and  alfo  in  the  -fpring,  on  their  return  to  the 
Pontus.  This  fiftiery,  and  the  curing  of  the  fifli,  furniflred 
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large  ftims  to  tlic  revenues  of  the  city,  which  was  crowded 
nlfo  with  merchants,  and  fupported  by  an  atdive  and 
flourifliing  commerce.  its  port,  iheltered  on  every  fide 
from  tempefts,  attradted  thither  the  veffels  of  all  the  Grecian 
nations ; and  its  fituation  at  the  head  of  the  ftrait  enabled 
it  to  ftop,  or  fubjedt  to  heavy  duties,  the  foreign  merchants 
who  traded  in  the  Euxine,  and  to  tiirnidi  the  nations  who 
drew  from  it  their  fubfiftence.  Hence  arofe  the  conftant 
endeavours  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  engage 
this  city  in  their  intereils. 

Byzantium  wasfounded, according  to  Eufebius  (inChron.) 
about  the  third  year  of  the  30th  olympiad,  while  Tullus 
Hoftilius  reigned  at  Rome.  But  Diodorus  Siculus  (h  v.) 
afferts,  that  the  foundations  of  this  city  were  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  Argonauts,  about  1263  years  before  Chrill,  by 
one  Byzas,  who  then  reigned  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  from  whofe  name  the  city  was  called  Byzantium. 

This  Byzas,  if  we  may  credit  Eufeathius  (in  Dionyf.  v. 
804.)  arrived  in  Thrace  a little  before  the  Argonauts  came 
into  thofe  feas,  and  fettled  there  with  a colony  of  Megareans, 
Others  fay,  that  the  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  fiyied  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  founded  the  city  656  years  before  the 
Chriftian  sera:  and  that  his  followers  were  drawn  from 
Argos  and  Meg;u-a.  See  Scaliger’s  Animadv.  ad  Eufeb.  p.  8 1. 
Du-Cange  Conftantinopoiis,  hi.  p.  i.  cap.  15,  16.  Somean- 
cientmedals  of  Byzantium,  which  have  reached  our  times, bear 
the  name  and  head  of  Byzas,  with  the  prow  of  a (hip  on  the 
reverfe,  probably  of  that  iliip  which  brought  him  into  Thrace. 

Velleius  Paterculus  (1.  ii.  c.  15.)  aferibes  the  glory  of 
founding  this  great  metropolis  to  the  Milefians;  and  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  (l.xxii.c.  8.)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica. 
Juftin  (1.  ix.  c.  i.)  fays,  that  it  was  built  by  Paufanias 
king  of  Lacedsemon  ; but  in  this  he  mull  have  been  mif- 
taken,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  Paufanias,  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedsemonian  fleet,  took  it  (about  the  year  B.C. 
476.)  from  the  Perfians,  who  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  it  before  the  king  of  Lacedaemon  had  ever  been  in  Afia. 
(Thucyd.  1.  iiii.  Herodot.  1.  iv, ) Paufanias  might  pro- 
bably have  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  whilft  he  continued  in 
polTeffion  of  it,  and  carried  on  a fecret  confpiracy  with 
the  Perfians.  It  underwent  many  revolutions,  having 
been  fometimes  fubjeft  to  the  Perfians,  fometimes  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  alfo  to  the  Athenians,  who  took 
pofTeflion  of  it  about  the  year  B.C.  407.  About  the 
year  340  B.C.  Philip  of  Macedon  laid  fiege  to  this 
city ; but  was  compelled  to  raife  it,  and  to  retreat,  by 
Phocion,  the  Athenian  general.  Its  fituation  was  juftly 
confidered  by  the  ancients  as  the  moft  pleafant,  and  alio  the 
moft  convenient,  for  trade,  of  any  in  the  world  ; and  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder,  that  the  poffeffion  of  it  fhould  be  an 
objedl  of  various  and  fucceflive  contells.  After  many  vicif- 
fitudes,  Vefpafian,  A.D.  71,  reduced  Greece,  which  Nero 
had  declared  free,  and  likewife  Lycia,  Rhodes,  Byzantium, 
Samos,  Thrace,  and  Cilicia,  to  Roman  provinces,  alleging, 
that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  liberty,  fince  they  only 
made  ufe  of  it  to  undo  themlelves  by  their  inteftine  divifions. 
In  the  conteft  between  Niger  and  the  emperor  Severus, 
the  former  placed  a numerous  garrifon  in  Byzantium,  and 
the  latter,  inftead  of  purfuing  his  enemy  and  befieging  him  in 
this  ftrong  city,  detached  a large  body  of  troops  to  Cyzicus, 
near  which  a battle  enfued  between  them  and  the  numerous 
army  of  ./Emilianus,  which  terminated  in  a defeat  of  this 
general,  and  obliged  Niger  to  quit  Byzantium,  A.D.  194. 
Upon  this  Severus  inverted  the  place  abandoned  by  his 
enemy,  and  commenced  a fiege,  which  lafted  three  years. 
The  bloody  battle  of  Ifl’us  decided  this"!  conteft;  and  the 
head  of  Niger  was  fent  by  Severus  to  his  army,  encamped 
before  Byzantium,  and  exhibited  to  the  befieged  on  the 
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point  of  a fpcar;  and  from  Byzantium  it  was  fent  to  Rome, 
as  the  token  and  trophy  of  Severus’s  viftory.  Such  were 
the  rtrength  of  this  city,  its  advantageous  fituation  for 
defence,  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  befieged,  that  it  was  not 
fubdued  without  many  affaults  and  many  fallies,  which 
render  the  capture  of  it  one  of  the  moll  extraoi  dinary  events 
in  military  hillory.  On  the  fide  of  the  fea  it  was  guarded 
by  a harbour  into  which  the  current  fet  with  fuch  violence, 
that  thofe  who  attempted  to  approacli  the  city  in  tics 
rvay  w'ere  obliged  to  pafs  under  its  walls.  Although  the 
walls  were  not  high,  the  iea  itfelf,  and  its  rocks,  were  a 
fufficienc  barrier.  On  the  land  fide,  care  had  been  taken  to 
fortify  it  with  hig'u  and  thick  walls,  built  of  hewn  Hones 
fartened  together  tvitli  cramps  of  iron;  and  the  whole  circuit 
was  flanked  w’ith  towers  built  in  fuch  manner  and  at 
fuch  dillances,  that  they  defended  one  another.  Before  and 
during  the  liege,  the  By'^antines  had  provided  themfelves 
wdth  various  machines  of  war,  fome  of  which  hurled  large 
beams  and  Hones  upon  the  befiegers  on  their  approach,  and 
others  threw  at  them  Ihowers  of  darts  and  Ifnaller  Hones  to  a 
greater  diftance.  Strong  iron  hooks  fartened  to  chains 
were  funk  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  dragged  up  what- 
ever they  laid  hold  of.  Thefe  machines  were  moHly  con- 
ftriidled  by  one  Prifeus,  a Bithynian,  and  a famous  en- 
gineer ; who,  after  the  fiirrendcr  of  the  place,  was  fentenced 
to  death  by  the  generals  of  Severus,  but  obtained  his  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  in  the  profpecl  of  deriving  from  his  talents 
future  fervices.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Byzantium 
was  barred  by  a chain,  and  upon  the  piers,  which  advanced 
on  each  fide  into  the  fea,  were  built  towers  for  preventinr- 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  This  harbour  contained  rcr" 
fmall  veffels,  moft  of  which  weie  armed  with  pointed  p-ows 
of  iron;  and  fome  of  them  had  two  rudders,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  (hip,  and  a double  complement  of  men  ; by  which 
means  they  could  at  a moment’s  w'arning,  and  without 
tacking  about,  either  advance  upon  the  enemy  or  fall  back,  as 
occafion  required.  Dion  Cafllus  informs  us,  tliat  the  By- 
zantines fuccefsfully  praftifed  a ftratagem  for  taking  feme  of 
the  enemy’s  fliips,  whilft  they  lay  at  anchor  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  fhore.  They  employed  divers,  who,  Iwimtr.ing 
under  water,  cut  the  cable,  and  drove  into  the  body  of  the 
fliip  a'  ftrong  nail  faftened  to  a rope,  the  other  end  of  which 
was  in  one  of  their  own  veffels.  This  laft,  being  put  in 
motion,  dragged  the  other  after  it,  and  it  thus  appeared  to 
move  w'ithout  oars  or  w'ind.  As  the  befieged  loll  many  of 
their  Ihips,  they  built  others  of  the  timber  of  their  honfes, 
and  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  in  order  to  furnilh  materials 
for  ropes.  When  their  fupply  of  darts  and  common  ftor.es 
failed,  they  made  ufe  of  the  ftones  of  the  walls  of  their 
theatres,  which  they  demolifiied;  nor  did  they  fpare  the 
ftatues,  even  of  brafs,  which  adorned  their  city.  Such 
was  their  diftrefs  by  famine,  that  they  were  reduced  to  tlie 
neceffity  of  foaking  thongs  of  leather,  in  order  to  derive 
fome  nourifiiment  from  tliem,  and  at  length  of  devouring 
one  another.  In  this  fituation  of  extreme  indigence  and 
mifery,  fome  of  the  moll  robuft  and  vigorous  took  advantage 
of  a llorm  to  embark  on  board  of  their  fiiips  and  to  feek  a 
fupply  of  food  for  their  fellow  citizens,  or  to  perilh  in 
the  attempt.  Having  overloaded  their  fiiips,  the  Romans 
attacked  them  in  their  return  ; and  either  overlet  or  funk 
them  all,  fo  that  not  a fingle  veffel  efcaped.  The  Byzan- 
tines, thus  deprived  of  their  only  hope,  opened  their  gates 
to  the  befiegers,  and  furrendered  at  difcrction.  The  con- 
querors Ihewed  them  no  mercy ; but  maffacred  all  tlie  foldicrs, 
magiftrates,  and  commanders  ; and  by  order  of  tbe  emperor, 
who  exulted  with  his  foldiers  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  the 
eftates  of  its  inhabitants  were  confifeated;  the  city  wa* 
deprived  of  its  privileges,  and  even  of  its  title  of  city, 
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and  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a mere  village  ; fo 
that  it  was  fiibjefted  together  with  its  territory  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  Perinthians,  who  infolently  abufed  their 
power.  Its  fortifications  were  totally  difmantled;  and  thus 
Severus  deprived  the  empire  of  one  of  its  ftrongell  bul- 
warks, which  kept  all  Thrace  in  awe,  and  commanded 
Afia  and  the  Euxiiie  fea.  “ I faw  it,”  fays  Dion  CalTius, 
^‘in  fuch  a (late  of  ruin  and  defolation  as  would  have  made 
any  one  think  it  had  been  conquered,  not  by  Romana,  but 
by  barbarians.”  Tlie  emperor,  at  the  requeft  of  his  infant 
fon,  Caracalla,  mitigated  fome  part  of  its  punifnment,  rebuilt 
a confiderable  part  of  it,  cailing  it  Antonia”  from  the 
furname  of  Anconius,  affumed  by  his  fon:  but  never  reftored 
it  to  its  ancient  privileges,  nor  reverfed  the  order  by  which 
it  was  fubjefted  to  the  Perinthians;  for  we  find  by  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  that  till  the  time  when  Conftantine  rebuilt 
Byzantium,  and  gave  it  his  name,  the  blfiiop  of  this  city 
acknowledged  the  bifhop  of  Perinthus,  or  Pleraclea,  tor 
his  metropolitan.  In  the  year  262,  the  tyrant  Gallienus 
exercifed  cruel  vengeance  on  Byzantium,  for  reaions  which 
are  not  particularly  fpecified;  but  the  Byzantines  having 
fome  ground  for  miftrufting  him,  at  firll  Ihut  their  gates 
againft  him;  but  afterwards  admitting  him  upon  his 
promife  of  moderation  and  clemency,  he  bafely  broke 
his  word,  and  caufed  both  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to 
be  maflacred ; fo  that  at  the  time  when  Trebellius  Pollio 
wrote,  there  was  not  an  ancient  family  in  Byzantium, 
except  fuch  whofe  accidental  abfence,  occafioned  either  by 
bufinefs  or  pleafure,  or  by  their  being  employed  in  the  armies, 
had  preferved  fome  remains.  On  occafion  of  the  war  be- 
tween Licinius  and  Maximin,  Byzantium  was  befieged  and 
taken  by  the  latter;  but  it  was  foon  after  recovered  by 
Licinius.  But  in  324  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  firit  at  Adrianople  and  then  at  Chalcedon  : 
and  the  cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  In  the  year  330,  Conllantine  re- 
folved  to  enlarge  the  ancient  city  of  Byzantium,  ai.d  to  make 
itthefecond,  if  notthefirft,  city  of  the  Roman  empire.  Ac- 
cordingly he  began  by  extending  its  walls  from  fea  to  fea; 
and  while  fome  of  the  workmen  were  employed  in  rearing 
them,  others  were  employed  in  raifing  a great  number  of 
ftately  buildings,  and,  among  the  reft,  a palace  equal  in  mag- 
nificence and  extent  to  that  of  Rome.  As  he  defigned  to 
fix  his  own  court  there,  and  was  defirous  that  the  fucceeding 
emperors  fhould  follow  his  example,  and  honour  his  new  city 
with  their  ordinary  refidence,  he  fpared  neither  coft  nor  la- 
bour to  render  it  both  beautiful  and  convenient.  With  this 
view,  he  built  a capitol  and  amphitheatre,  formed  a circus 
maximus,  feveral  forums,  porticos,  and  public  baths;  and  di- 
vided the  whole  city  into  i4regions,  fecuring  the  inhabitants 
by  trany  wholefome  laws,  and  granting  them  great  privileges 
and  immunities.  By  thefe  means,  Byzantium  became,  in  a 
fhort  time,  one  of  the  moft  flourifliing  and  populous  cities  of 
the  empire;  whole  families  flocking  thither  from  all  parts, 
efpecialiy  from  Pontus,  Thrace,  and  Afia.  Conftantine  pub- 
lifhed  an  edidl,  importing  that  fuch  as  had  lands  in  thofe 
countries  fhould  not  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them,  nor  even 
leave  them  at  their  deaths  to  their  heirs,  unlefs  they  had  a 
houfe  in  his  new  city.  The  common  people  were  enticed 
thither  from  the  moft  diftant  provinces,  and  even  from  Rome 
itfelf,  by  the  emperor’s  donations,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
corn,  oil,  and  wheat,  which  was  daily  diftributed  among  them. 
But  however  defirous  the  emperor  was  to  fee  his  new  city 
filled  with  people,  yet  he  did  not  choofe  it  fhould  be  inha- 
bited by  a:iy  but  Chriftians,  and  therefore  he  ordered  all  the 
idols  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  temples  to  be  confecrated 
to  the  true  God.  He  built,  befides,  an  incredible  number 
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of  churches,  and  caufed  croffes  to  be  erefted  in  all  the 
fquare  and  public  places.  When  moft  of  the  buildings  were 
finifhed,  the  emperor  on  the  i ith  of  May,  in  the  year  330, 
the  25th  of  his  reign,  caufed  this  city,  by  a very  folemn  de- 
dication, to  be  confecrated,  according  to  Cedrenus,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary;  but,  according  to  Eufebius,  to  the  God  of 
Martyrs.  It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  Conftantine  ftyled 
the  new  city  after  his  own  name,  “ Conftantinople,”  or  thecity 
of  Conftantine,  and  likewife  “ fecond,”  or  as  others  will  have 
it,  “ New  Rome.”  At  the  fame  time  he  put  it  on  an  equa- 
lity with  ancient  Rome,  granting  it  the  fame  rights,  immu- 
nities, and  privileges,  that  were  enjoyed  by  that  metropolis. 
He  eftablifhed  a fenate,  and  other  magiftrates,  with  a power 
and  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  fenate,  and  de- 
clared “ New  Rome”  the  metropolis  of  the  eaft,  as  “ Old 
Rome”  was  of  the  weft.  Conftantine  having  accomplifhed 
this  great  work,  according  to  fome  in  five,  according  to 
others  in  two  years,  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  new  city,' and 
never  more  returned  to  Rome.  The  removal  of  the  impe- 
rial feat  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople  happened  in  the  year 
of  the  Chrdtian  era  330,  the  25th  of  Conftantine’s  reign, 
and  1128  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Anc.  Un.  Hift. 
vols.  xiii.  xiv.  Crevier’s  Roman  Empire,  vols.  viii.  ix.  x; 
Gibbon’s  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  iii.p.  i,  &c.  See  Constanti- 
nople. 

BYZIA,  VizA,  Vise,  in  Geography,  a mean  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Romania,  wiiich  vvas  anciently  the  re- 
fidence of  the  kings  of  Thrace,  and  which  has  ftill  a Greek 
bifhop.  It  is  fiiuated  in  a fangiakfhip  of  the  fame  name, 
which  extends  eaftward  from  the  loot  of  mount  Hasmus 
to  the  fea  of  Marmara.  See  BizYA. 

BYZO.  See  Bizu. 

BYZONE.  See  Bizone. 

BZOVIUS,  or  Bzowski,  Abraham?  in  an 

induftrious  and  voluminous  writer,  was  born  in  Poland  in 
1567,  and  having  ftudied  at  Cracow,  entered  into  the  order 
of  Dominicans.  He  afterwards  read  ledfures  in  philofophy 
at  Milan,  and  in  divinity  at  Bologna.  On  his  return  to  Po- 
land, he  taught  and  preached  with  great  applaufe,  and  be- 
came principal  of  a college  belonging  to  his  order  ; to  the 
aggrandizement  of  which  he  very  much  contributed,  by  the 
eredfing  of  churches  and  convents,  by  furnifning  their  libra- 
ries, and  by  reforming  their  conftitutions.  On  his  fettlement 
at  Rome,  he  became  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Braccianno;  and 
having  compiled  “ An  Abridgment  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hif- 
tory,”  taken  chiefly  from  the  annals  of  Baronius,  he  was  in- 
duced to  engage  in  the  continuation  of  that  work,  and  with 
this  view  lodgings  were  aliigned  to  him  by  the  pope  in  the 
Vatican,  This  work  commencing  in  1198,  where  Baronius 
had  left  off,  was  continued  to  his  own  times,  and  comprifed 
in  12  volumes,  folio,  of  which  9 have  been  printed:  viz.  8 at 
Cologne,  from  j6i6  to  1630,  and  the  9th  at  Rome  in  1673. 
With  a fpirit  fimilar  to  that  of  his  predeceffor  he  arrogates 
plenary  power  to  the  papal  fee,  and  manifefts  the  zeal  of  a 
credulous  and  partial  advocate  rather  than  the  fidelity  of  an 
hiftorian.  By  his  abufe  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he 
excited  the  indignation  and  remonftrances  of  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  a defeendant  of  the  fame  houfe,  who  obliged  him  to 
make  a public  retradfation.  He  alfo  offended  the  Francifeans, 
by  his  reproaches  of  Scotus,  the  “ fubtle  dodfor,”  and  by 
other  adfs  of  hoftility:  and  he  likewife  gave  greac  offence  to 
the  Jefuits.  His  w'ork  is,  upon  the  whole,  little  efteemed. 
Bzovius  wrote  3 volumes  of  the  lives  of  the  popes,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  works,  which  are  completely  funk 
into  oblivion.  Having  quitted  the  Vatican,  he  retired  to 
the  Dominican  convent  of  Minerva,  and  died  there  in  1637* 
Gen.  Dia. 
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CThe  third  letter,  or  fecond  cnnfonant  of  the  alpha- 
bet, has  two  founds,  one  like  />,  as  in  the  word  call ; 

^ and  the  other  like  s,  as  in  Cafar.  It  has  the  former 
found  before  a,  o,  w,  and  a confonant ; and  the  latter  before 
e,  i,  and  y.  It  might  be  omitted,  fays  Dr.  Johiifon,  in  the 
language  without  lofs,  fince  one  oi  its  foimds  might  be  fop- 
plied  by  s,  and  the  other  by  but  that  it  preferves  to  the 
eye  the  etymology  of  words,  as  face  from  facies,  capiive  from 
captivus.  C,  having  no  determinate  found,  according  to 
Englifh  orthography,  never  ei]ds  a word.  C is  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Scaligerj  from  the  x.  of  the  Greeks,  byretrench- 
ing the  Item  or  upright  line  ; though  others  derive  it  from 
the  2 of  the  Hebrews,  v/hich  has  in  effeft  the  fame  form  ; 
allowing  only  for  this,  that  the  Hebrews,  reading  back- 
wards, and  the  Latins,  &c.  forwards,  each  have  turned  the 
letter  their  own  way.  However,  the  C not  being  the  fame 
as  to  found  with  the  Hebrew  caph  ; and  it  being  certain  the 
Romans  did  not  borrow  their  letters  immediately  from  the 
Hebrews,  or  other  Orientals,  but  from  the  Greeks  ; the  de- 
rivation from  the  Greek  >c  is  the  more  probable.  Add,  that 
F.  Montfaucon,  in  his  Palxographia,  eives  us  fome  forms  of 
the  Greek  y.,  which  come  very  near  that  of  our  C ; this,  for 
inftance,  C : Suidas  calls  the  C,  the  Roman  kappa. 

The  fecond  found  of  C refembles  that  of  the  Greek  2 ; and 
many  inftances  occur  of  ancient  inferiptions,  in  which  2 has 
the  fame  form  with  our  C.  Gruter,  vol.  i.  p.  yi*  vol. iii. 

p.  1020. 

All  grammarians  agree,  that  the  Romans  pronounced  their 
Q like  our  C,  and  their  C like  our  K.  F.  Mabillon  adds, 
that  Charles  the  Great  was  the  firft  who  wrote  his  name 
with  a C ; whereas  all  his  predeceffors  of  the  fame  name 
wrote  it  with  a K : and  the  fame  difference  is  obferved 
in  their  coins.  In  Latin  MSS.  the  C is  often  fubftituted 
for  Q,  as  cotidie  for  quotldie,  &c.  and  the  ufe  of  C for  K 
was  very  common  among  the  Latins.  By  the  negligence  of 
copyills  C is  often  put  in  the  room  of  P in  ancient  MSS. ; on 
fome  ancient  medals  of  Sicily,  particularly  thofe  of  Gela,  C 
occupies  the  place  of  r,  as  CEAfllQN  for  FEAOinN  : and  the 
Romans  for  a long  time  retained  it  in  the  room  of  G. 

C was  alfo  a numeral  letter  among  the  Romans,  fignify- 
ing  an  hundred  : according  to  the  verfe, 

“ Non  plus  quam  centum  C litera  fertur  habere.” 

Some  add,  that  a dafh  over  it,  made  it  fignify  an  hundred 
thoufand.  CC  denoted  200, oco,  and  CCC  300,000,  &c. 
In  the  Fafti  and  Calendars  C denoted  the  day  on  which 
it  was  allowed  to  affemble  the  Comitia. 

C is  alfo  an  abbreviature. 

In  proper  names,  C was  ufed  for  Caius ; as  C.  Ctefar, 
&c.  Their  lawyers  ufed  it  fingle  for  Cadice  or  Cotfule,  and 
double,  CC.  for  ConfuUbus.  On  fome  mai-bles  a C reverfed, 
0,  denoted  Caia. 

C was  alfo  ufed  in  their  courts,  as  a letter  of  condemna- 
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tion,  and  ftood  for  eondemno ; in  oppofition  to  A,  which 
figniiied  ahfolvo.  On  this  account  the  letter  C was  called 
“ Litera  tnffis.”  Cicero  pro  Milone,  c.  6. 

C,  in  Mific,  is  the  name  of  the  fecond  fpace  in  the  bafe, 
the  third  fpace  in  the  treble,  and  of  every  line  on  which  the 
tenor  or  C clef  is  placed. 

In  the  guido  fcale  or  gammut,  the  C in  th^  fecond  fpace  in 
the  bafe  is  called  C fa-ut ; its  odiave  above,  on  the  fixth  line, 

C fol-fa-ut,  as  is  the  C in  the  third  fpace  in  the  treble,  its 
oftave. 

C fometimes,  in  Ital.  Miftc,  ftands  for  canto,  as  C i, 
canto  primo.  It  Hands  likewife,  when  placed  at  the  clef, 

for  common  time,  and,  with  a line  through  it,  thus  , for 

cut  time,  or  a quicker  kind  of  movement. 

In  mufic  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  in  fpecifying  the 
time  or  moods,  as  they  were  tlien  called,  when  triple  time, 
which  then  was  llyled  perfect,  and  common  time  imperfedy 
the  laws  of  prolation  were  very  complicated  and  difficult  to 

comprehend.  An  (^,  or  complete  circle,  implied  perfedl 
time,  when,  without  a point,  a long  ^ was  equal  to  three 
breves;  a breve  to  three  femi-breves,  &c.  and  a C,  or  femi- 
circle,  implied  imperfedi  or  binary  time,  which  Morley 
calls  “ prolation  of  the  lefs.”  See  Moods,  Prolation, 
and  Time-table. 

When  at  the  clef  a concealed  canon  {^car.one  chiufo)  had 
two  different  marks  for  time  placed  over  each  other,  it  im- 
plied, that  one  of  the  parts  lung  the  notes  as  they  were 
w'ritten,  and  the  other  doubled  all  their  lengths,  the  upper 
part  leads  off  the  canon. 

C B,  when  placed  in  a fcore  over  the  viola,  or  tenor  part, 
implies  Col  Bajfo,  with  the  bafe. 

The  French  regard  ut  as  the  reprefentative  of  C,  ihe  firft 
note  of  their  gammut ; but  Guido,  the  Italian,  and  the  Eng- 
liffi  always  look  upon  G on  the  firft  line  in  the  bafe,  as  the 
firft  note  in  the  gammut,  or  fcale  of  mufic.  See  Hexa- 
CHORD,  Propriety,  and  Solmisation. 

In  Gregorian  notes  on  a ftaff  of  three  lines  only,  C implies 
the  tenor  or  C clef. 

C.  Album,  in  Entomology.  See  C.  Album. 

C.  Aureum.  See  C.  Aureum. 

CAA-APIA,  in  Botany,  the  Brafilian  name  for  the  Dor- 
Jlema  Brafdienfs  of  La  Marck,  firft  deferibed  by  Marggraye 
and  Pifo,  and  fince  found  by  Cornmerfon,  both  in  Brazil 
and  Magellan. 

CAAB,  or  Cab  Ben  Zoh  air,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Arabian  poet,  was  at  firft  a Jewifii  rabbin  ; and  when  Ma- 
homet made  war  on  the  tribes  which  had  embraced  Judadm, 
WTote  fome  fevere  fatirical  verfes  again  ft  him.  But,  on  Ma- 
homet’s fubfequent  fuccefs,  he  was  profelyted,  and  prefented 
4 K 2 
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him  with  a copy  of  verfes  in  his  praife  ; upon  which  he  was 
pardoned  and  received  into  favour.  The  impoftor  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  his  mantle,  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chafed  at  a great  price  by  the  caliph  Moavias  from  his  lieirs. 
Caab  is  faid  to  have  had  a large  iliare  in  the  compofition  of 
the  Koran.  He  died  in  the  hril  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D. 
622.  D’Herbelot. 

CAABA,  a fquare  ftone  edifice  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham  and  his  fon  Ifh- 
mael ; being  the  part  principally  reverenced  by  the  Mahome. 
Jans,  and  to  which  they  always  direft  themfelves  in  prayer. 
See  Kebla. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  caahn,  and  caabah,  a denomination 
which  feme  will  have  given  to  this  building,  on  account  of 
its  height,  which  furpaffes  that  of  the  other  buildings  in 
Mecca  ; but  others  with  more  probability,  derive  the  name 
from  the  quadrangular  form,  of  this  ftrutture. 

This  edifice  is  indifputably  fo  ancient,  that  its  original  ufe 
and  the  name  of  its  builder  are  loft  in  a cloud  of  idle  tradi- 
tions. The  Mahometans  affirm,  that  it  is  almoft  coeval  with 
the  world,  and  they  pretend,  that  Adam,  after  his  expul- 
fion  from  paradife,  fupplicated  divine  permiffion  to  ereA  a 
building  like  what  he  had  leen  there,  called  “ Beit  al  Ma- 
mar,”  or  the  frequented  houfe,  and  “ Al  Dorah,’’  towards 
which  he  might  direA  his  prayers,  and  which  he  might  com- 
pafs,  as  the  angels  do  the  celeftial  one.  Upon  which  God 
let  down  a reprefentation  of  that  houfe  in  curtains  of  light, 
and  fet  it  in  Mecca,  perpendicularly  under  its  original,  order- 
ing the  patriarch  to  turn  towards  it  when  he  prayed,  and  to 
compafs  it  by  way  of  devotion.  After  Adam’s  death,  they 
fay,  his  fon  Seth  built  a houfe  in  the  fame  form,  of  ftones 
and  clay,  which,  being  deftroyed  by  the  deluge,  was  rebuilt 
by  Abraham  and  Ifhmael,  at  the  command  of  God,  in  the 
place  where  the  former  had  ftood,  and  after  the  fame  model ; 
direAions  for  this  purpofe  having  been  given  them  by  reve- 
lation. Independently  of  thefe  fabulous  traditions,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  ereAed  by  fome  of  the  patriarchs  de- 
feended  from  Ifhmael ; but  whether  it  was  built  as  a place  of 
divine  worfhip,  as  a fortrefs,  as  a fepulchre,  or  as  a monument 
of  the  treaty  between  the  old  poffelfors  of  Arabia  and  the  fons 
of  Kedar,  it  is  impoffible  to  afeertain.  Reland  fuppofes  that 
it  was  the  manfion  of  fome  ancient  patriarch,  and  on  that 
account  revered  by  his  pofterity.  At  length  it  came  to  be 
confidered  as  a building  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the 
Pagan  Arab  divinities ; but  that  it  was  not  originally  a 
temple  feerns  to  appear  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  the 
door  was  not  placed  in  the  m.iddle  of  the  ftruAure,  and  that, 
for  many  ages,  there  was  no  divine  worfhip  performed  in  it, 
though  the  Pagan  Arabs  frequently  went  in  proceffion  round 
it.  It  is  moft  probable,  however,  that  the  Caaba  was  pri- 
marily defigned  for  religious  purpofes  ; and  it  is  certain,  that 
it  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  long  before  the  birth  of 
Mahomc-t.  Plaving  undergone  feveral  reparations,  it  was, 
a few  years  after  his  birth,  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Koreifli, 
v/ho  had  acquired  the  cuftody  of  it  either  by  fraud  or  force, 
on  the  fapae  foundation  ; afterwards  repaired  by  Abdallah 
Ebn  Zobeir,  the  caliph  of  Mecca,  and  again  rebuilt  by  Yii- 
fof,  furnamed  Al  Hejaj,  in  the  74th  year  of  the  Plegira, 
with  fome  alterations,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  remains. 

T.lie  length  of  the  Caaba,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  24  cu- 
bits, its  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  23  cubits,  and  its  height 
27  cubits.  The  door,  which  is  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  railed 
about  4 cubits  from  the  ground,  and  the  floor  is  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  door.  In  the  corner  next  this  door  is  the 
“ black  flonc”  fo  celebrated  amongft  the  Mahometans.  This 
ftone  is  fet  in  filver,  and  fixed  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the 
building,  or  that  which  looks  towards  Bafra,  about  2 cubits 
and  one-third,  or  feven  fpans,  from  the  ground.  The  Moflems 
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pretend,  that  it  was  one  of  the  precious  ftones  of  paradife, 
and  that  it  fell  down  to  the  earth  with  Adam,  and  being 
taken  up  again,  or  otherwife  preferved  at  the  deluge,  the 
angel  Gabriel  afterwards  brought  it  back  to  Abraham,  when 
he  was  building  the  Caaba.  It  was  at  firft  whiter  than  milk,, 
but  became  black  by  the  fins  of  mankind,  or  rather  by  the 
touches  and  kifles  of  fo  many  people ; the  furface  only  be- 
ing black,  and  the  interior  parts  remaining  ftill  white.  The 
Hindoos  (fee  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  iv,  p.  371.)  maintain, 
that  this  black  ftone  was  no  other  than  the  “ linga  or 
“ phallus”  of  Maha-deva,  an  ancient  divinity  ; and  that  when 
the  Caaba  was  rebuilt  by  Mahomet,  (as  I hey  affirm  it  to  have 
been,)  it  was  placed  in  the  wall,  out  oi  contempt ; but  the 
newly  converted  pilgrims  could  not  give  up  the  worfhip  of 
the  black-ftoue  ; and  finiftrous  portents  forced  the  minifters 
of  the  new  religion  to  connive  at  it.  Indeed,  ftones  were 
woi  fhipped  not  only  in  Arabia,  particularly  at  Mecca,  but 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  ^a.i’wXa.,  (fee  B^e- 
TYLOs,)  in  Syria  and  Greece.  It  is  alfo  affirmed,  that  the 
black-ftone  was  the  objeA  of  an  idolatrous  worfliip  from  the 
moft  remote  times.  However  this  be,  the  black-ftone  is 
held  in  very  high  eftimation  by  the  Mahometans,  and  is 
kiffed  by  the  pilgrims  with  great  devotion,  being  called  by 
fome  “ the  right  hand  of  God  on  earth.”  When  the  Kar- 
matians  profaned  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  took  away 
this  ftone,  neither  love  nbr  money  would  induce  them  to  re- 
ftore  it,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  offered  no  lefs  than 
5000  pieces  of  gold  for  it.  However,  after  having  kept  it 
22  years,  and  finding  that  they  could  not  prevail  with  the  pil- 
grims to  abandon  Mecca,  they  fent  it  back,  with  fome  con- 
temptuous exprelfions,  of  their  own  accord.  In  the  temple 
of  Mecca  is  alfo  the  ftone  in  Abraham’s  place,  on  which 
they  pretend  he  ftood  when  he  built  the  Caaba,  and  bearing 
the  traces  of  his  footfteps ; this  is  enclofed  in  an  iron  cheft,. 
and  the  Koran  enjoins  prayers  to  be  offered  before  it.  On 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Caaba  is  the  well  Zemzem,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a fmall  building  or  cupola,  and  the  water  of  which 
bears  the  reputation  of  curing  many  bodily  difeafes,  and 
even  of  wafhing  away  moral  pollution  and  guilt.  This  water 
is  much  reverenced,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  iffue  from  the  fpring 
which  fupplied  Iflimael  when  his  mother  Hagar  wanderea. 
with  him  in  the  defert,  and  is  not  only  drank  by  the  pilgrims. 
on  the  fpot,but  conveyed  in  bottles  to  moft  parts  of  the  Maho- 
metan dominions.  There  is  alfo  a white  ftone,  faid  to  be  the. 
fepulchre  of  Ifhmael,  which  is  very  ancient,  and  which  was  held 
in  confiderable  repute  among  the  Pagan  Arabs.  It  is  fituated. 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Caaba,  within  a femicircular  enclofure,. 
50  cubits  long,  and  receives  the  rain-water  that  falls  off 
the  Caaba  by  a fpout,  formerly  of  wood,  but  now  of 
gold.  The  Caaba  has  a double  roof,  fupported  within  by 
three  oAangular  pillars  of  aloes  wood,  between  which  are 
fufpended,  on  a bar  of  iron,  fome  filver  lamps.  The  outfide 
is  covered  with  rich  black  damaflt,  adorned  with  an  embroi- 
dered band  of  gold,  which  is  changed  every  year,  and  which 
is  provided  by  the  Turkifh  emperors.  At  fome  diftance  the 
Caaba  is  furrounded,  but  not  entirely,  by  a circular  inclo- 
fure  of  pillars  joined  towards  the  bottom  by  a lowballuftrade, 
and  towards  the  top  by  bars  of  filver.  Without  this  inner,  en- 
clofure, on  the  fouth,  north,  and  weft  fide  of  the  Caaba,  are 
three  buildings,  which  are  tlie  oratories,  or  places  where 
three  of  the  orthodox  feAs  affemble  to  perform  their  devo- 
tion ; and  towards  the  fouth-eaft  ftand  the  edifice  which 
Clivers  the  well  Zemzem,  the  treafury,  and  the  cupola,  of 
Al  Abbas.  All  thefe  buildings  are  enclofed,  at  a confider- 
able diftance  by  a magnificent  piazza,  or  fquare  colonnade, 
refeijibling  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  but  much 
larger,  covered  with  fmall  domes  and  cupolas,  from  the  four 
corners  of  which  rife  as  many  minarets  or  fteeples,  with  double 

galleries. 
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gallsries,  and  adorned  with  gilded  fpires  and  crefcents,  as 
are  the  cupolas  which  cover  the  piazza  and  other  buildings. 
Between  the  pillars  of  both  inclolures  hang  a great  number 
of  lamps,  which  are  conllantly  lighted  at  night.  The  firll 
foundations  of  this  outward  inclofure  were  laid  by  Omar, 
the  fecond  caliph,  v/ho  built  no  more  than  a low  wall,  to 
prevent  the  court  of  the  Caaba,  before  open,  from  being  en- 
croached on  by  private  buildings;  but  the  ftrudfure  has  been 
fince  raifed,  by  the  liberality  of  many  fucceeding  princes 
and  great  men,  to  its  prefent  luftre.  The  precinfts  of  Mec- 
ca, to  the  diftance  of  lo  miles  from  the  Caaba,  are  confidered 
as  facred,  fo  that  in  thefe  it  is  not  lawful  to  attack  an 
enemy,  or  even  to  hunt  or  fowl,  or  cut  a branch  from  a 
tree ; and  they  have  long  ago  enjoyed  the  rights  of  fanc- 
tuary.  The  ceremonies  prefcribed  to  the  pilgrims  on  their 
arrival  at  Mecca,  confift  chiefly  in  proceflions  round  the 
Caaba,  running  between  the  mounts  Safa  and  Merwa,  mak- 
ing the  ftation  on  mount  Arafat,  flaying  the  vidlims,  and 
fliaving  their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Mina, 

In  compafling  the  Caaba,  which  they  do  feven  times,  be- 
ginning at  the  corner  where  the  black-itone  is  fixed,  they 
move  with  a quick  pace  the  three  firft  times  of  perambulat- 
ing it,  and  make  a more  quick  progrefs  during  the  fburlaft 
circuits;  in  conformity,  as  they  fay,  to  the  inftruAions  of 
Mahomet,  who  diredled  his  followers  thus  to  fliew  them- 
felves  ftrong  and  adfive  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels, 
who  had  given  out,  that  the  immoderate  heats  of  Medina 
had  rendered  them  weak.  As  often  as  they  pafs  theblack- 
llone,  they  either  kifs  it,  or  touch  it  with  their  hand,  and 
kifs  that.  At  the  clofe  of  the  ceremonies,  the  pilgrims  flay 
their  vidfims  in  the  valley  of  Mina;  and  thefe  rauft  be  Iheep, 
goats,  kine,  or  camels;  part  of  thefe  are  eaten  by  themfelves 
and  their  friends,  and  the  reft  diftributed  to  the  poor-  Hav- 
ing concluded  their  facrifices,  they  fliave  their  heads  and  cut 
their  nails,,  burying  bothin  the  confecrated  ground, and  then 
vifit  the  Caaba  to  take  their  final  leave  of  the  facred  building. 

Thefe  ceremonies,  as  the  Mahometans  allow,  were  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Pagan  Arabs  many  ages  before  the  appearance 
of  their  prophet ; and  were  confirmed  by  Mahomet,  with 
fome  few  alterations.  He  ordered,  that  when  they  com- 
pafled  the  Caaba,  they  fliould  be  cloathed,  whereas,  before 
his  time,  they  performed  this  piece  of  devotion  naked.  Each 
tribe  either  found  or  introduced  into  the  Caaba  their  domef- 
tic  worlhip  : the  temple  was  adorned,  or  defiled,  with  360 
idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes  ; and  moft  con- 
fpicuous  was  the  ftatue  of  Plebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in 
his  hand  feven  arrows,  without  heads  or  feathers,  the  in- 
ftruments  and  fymbols  of  profane  divination.  But  Mahomet 
deftroyed  thefe  idols,  fandlified  the  Caaba,  and  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  refoi-t  and  worfhip  for  all  devout  believers. 
With  regard  to  the  proceffion  round  the  Caaba,  Reland  (De 
Rel.  Mah.  p.  123.)  obfervcs,  that  the  Romans  had  a cere- 
mony of  this  kind  in  their  worfliip  as  they  were  ordered  by 
Numa  (fee  Plutarch  on  Numa)  to  ufe  a circular  motion  in 
the  adoration  of  the  gods,  either  to  reprefent  the  orbicular 
motion  of  the  world,  or  the  perfedling  the  whole  office  of 
prayer  to  that  God  who  is  maker  of  the  univerfe,  or  elle  in 
allufion  to  the  Egyptian  wheels,  which  were  hieroglyphics 
of  the  inftability  of  human  fortune.  D’Herbelot..  Bib.  Or. 
Sale’s  Prel.  Dim.  to  the  Koran,  p.  114.  122. 

CAAMINI,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  Spaniards 
and  others  to  the  fineft.  fort  of  the  Paraguay  tea.  It  is  the 
leaves  of  a ffirub  which  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Mara- 
caya,  and.  is  ufed  in  Chili  and  Peru  as  the  tea  is  with 
US.  The  mountains,  where  the  trees  which  produce  this 
valuable  leaf  grow  naturally,  are  far  from  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Paraguay;  but  the  people  of  the  place  know,  fo 


well  the  value  and  ufe  of  it,  that  they  conftantly  fumifh 
tliem.felves  with  great  quantities  of  it  from  the  fpot.  They 
ufed  to  go  out  on  thefe  expeditions  many  tliowfands  to- 
gether, and  their  country  was  left  to  the  infults  of  their  ene- 
mies in  the  mean  time,  and  manv  of  them  periflied  with  the 
fatigue. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  they  have  of  late  planted 
the  trees  about  their  habitations ; but  the  leaves  of  thefe 
cultivated  trees  have  not  the  fine  flavour  or  the  virtues  of 
the  wild  ones.  The  king  of  Spain  has  permitted  the  In- 
dians of  Paraguay  to  bring  to  the  town  of  Santfoy,  twelve 
thoufand  arobes  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  every  year:  but 
they  are  not  able  to  procure  fo  much  of  the  wild  leaves 
annually;  about  half  the  quantity  is  the  utmoft  they  bring 
of  this  ; the  other  half  is  made  up  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree* 
in  their  own  plantations,  and  this  fells  at  a lower  price,  and 
is  called  pabos.  The  arobe  is  about  five  and  twenty  pounds 
weight ; the  general  price  is  four  piaftres  for  the  arobe,  and. 
the  money  is  always  divided  equally  among  the  people  ot  the 
colony. 

CAANA,  in  Geography.  See  Kenne. 

CAANTJE  of  Verkenlkop,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Aca- 
RAUNA  of  Maregrave,  Willughby,  Ray,  &c.  and  tlie- 
Ch.«todon  Nigricans  of  Gmelin,  which  fee. 

CAAOPIA,  ill  Botany,  the  Brafilian  name  of  Hypericnm- 
baedferum. 

CAAPEBA.  See  CissAMPELus. 

CAB,  or  Kab,  denotes  a Hebrew  meafiire  of  capacitjv 
equal  to  the  fixth  part  of  the  feah,.  or  an  eighteenth  of 
the  ephah.  Arbuthnot’s  Tab.  Anc.  Coins,.  &c.  n..  14. 
and  15. 

The  cab  of  wine  contained  two  Englilh  pints  ; the  cab 
of  corn,  2^  pints  corn  meafuie. 

We  alfo  find  mention  of  the  cab  as  a dry  meafure,  in  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  writers  fome  make  it  equal  to  the  Gre- 
cian choenix,  and  aflert  it  to  be  the  quantity  of  what  a la- 
bourer eats  per  day,  as  affig.ned  by  Cato. 

CABACOS,  in  Geography,  a market  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Eftremadura,  4 leagues  from  Efpinal,  and  4,frora  Tho- 
mar,  fituate  on  a plain  in  a pleafant  country  iieai-  the  river. 
NabaS,  and  almoft  encompafled  by  hills,  which  confift  partly, 
of  fand-ftone  and  partly  of  lime-ftone.  This  town  formerly 
belonged  to  the  knights-templars,  after  the  deftrudlion  of 
which  it  was  transferred  to  that  of  Chrift.  The  plain  on 
which  it  ftands  is  almoft'  entirely  covered  with  olive-trees,, 
and  in  its  vicinity  are  cork-trees. - 

CABAIGUAN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  35  miles 
S.E.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

CABAL,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  drink  made  of  dried 
raifins.  The  manner  in  which  the  Portuguefe  make  cabal  is 
this;  they  take  out  the  ftoiies  of  about  twenty  pounds  of 
raifins,  and  then  bruifing  the  raifins  a little,  they  put  them 
into  a barrel  of  white  wine,  in  the  month  of  January  or 
February,  and  let  them  ftand  till  about  Eafter.  It  is  then 
V£ry  clear  and  rich,  lufeious  and  palatable  to  the  tafte.  It 
is  recommended  to  ftop  coughs,  and  give  ftrength  to  the 
ftomach.  It  is  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  with  the 
fame  proportion  of  raifins  to  the  fame  quantity  of  our  Eng. 
lifli  cyder,  which  would  probably  prove  a fine  drink.  Phil- 
Tranf.  157. 

Cabal,  in  EngViJlo  Hijlory,  an  appropriate  appellation, 
diftinguifliing  the  infamous  miniftry  of  Charles  II.  and  form- 
ed of  the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  viz.  Clifford,  Afhley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  Lord  Clifford 
was  an  undifguifed  papift ; the  earl  of  Arlington,  a concealed 
one;  Buckingham  was  a debauchee,  and  reputed  an  atheilt ; 
Shaftibury  Gord  Afliley ) was  a man  of  acknowledged  genius, 
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but,  according  to  Biirnet,  a deift  ; though  he  polTeffed  great 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  he  frequently  changed  lides  as 
his  intereft  directed  ; and  Lauderdale  was  a man  oflearning, 
and  from  having  been  almoll  a republican,  was  become  a 
tool  of  the  prerogative,  and  difpofed  to  concur  in  the  moft 
defperate  councils;  with  fcarcely  any  traces  of  religion  re- 
maining, though  he  called  himfelf  a prelbyterian,  and  mani- 
fefted  to  the  laft  an  averfion  to  king  Charles  I.  Thefe 
were  the  men  to  whom  Charles  entrnfted  the  conduft  of  his 
affairs  ; and  wdio  plunged  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign 
into  difSculties,  which  almoll  proved  fatal  to  his  govern- 
ment. By  their  counfel  and  concurrence  the  king  and  duke 
of  York  were  encouraged  in  their  defigns  of  introduoing 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  ; in  order  to  which,  a fecrct 
treaty  was  concluded  with  France  ; the  triple  alliance  was 
broken;  and  anew  war  declared  with  the  Dutch  for  de- 
ftroying  their  commonwealth  ; and  by  this  means  the  king 
had  a plaufible  pretence  for  keeping  up  a handing  army, 
which  might  ferve  to  fecurehiin  in  the  exercife  of  an  abfo- 
lute  authority  over  his  fubjedts,  to  fet  afide  the  ufe  of  par- 
liaments, and  to  fettle  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  At  length,  however,  parliament  inter- 
pofed,  A.D.  1674.  Clifford,  indeed,  was  dead;  Shaftf- 
bury  had  made  his  peace  with  the  country  party,  and  Buck- 
ingham was  defirous  of  imitating  his  example;  and  Lauder- 
dale and  Arlington  were  expofed  to  all  the  effefts  of  national 
refentment.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  againfl 
the  latter,  which,  however,  were  never  profecuted;  and  the 
former  declined  daily  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  became 
contemptible  to  the  people.  Thus  ended  the  power  of  a 
junto,  that  feemed  to  have  formed  a plan  for  overturning 
the  conftitution,  and  eftablifhing  upon  its  ruins  unlimited 
monarchy. 

‘CABALA  w/‘«,  in  Natural  Hijlnry,  a name  given  by 
our  Suffex  miners  to  one  kind  of  the  iron  ore  commonly 
wrought  in  that  country.  It  is  a flony  ore,  of  a brownifh 
colour,  with  a blufh  of  red,  which  is  more  or  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  maffes.  It  is 
ufually  found  in  thin  ftrata,  lying  not  far  from  the  fur- 
face,  and  is  not  very  rich  in  iron,  but  it  runs  very  i-eadily  in 
the  fire. 

CABALACA,  or  Xabala,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Albania,  according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

CABALARIA,  in  Botany.  Flor.  Peruv.  pi.  30.  Clafs 
and  order,  polygamia  dicccia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  fmall,  per- 
fifting,  campanulate,  with  five  deep,  oval  divifions.  Cor. 
wheel-fhaped  : tpbe  very  fhort ; border  divided  into  five  oval 
fegments.  Siam,  anthers  five,  inferted  at  the  bafe  of  the 
fegments  of  the  corolla.  Pijl-  ffigma  nearly  felfile,  five- 
fided  ; germ  fuperior,  nearly  round.  Perlc.  drupe  globular, 
one-feeded,  with  five  oblong  points.  Male  and  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  on  feparate  plants;  the  former  differ  from  the 
latter  only  in  having  abortive  piftils. 

Eight  fpecies  are  defenbed  in  the  Flora  Peruvienfis. 
They  arc  all  flirubs,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Sideroxyllum.  Jnlfieu  has  feparated  one  of  them  from  the 
reft,  and  formed  for  it  a diftindf  genus  which  he  calls  mang- 
iilla. 

CABALI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa,  in 
Libya,  fituate  in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Aufchifa, 
according  to  Herodotus ; who  reprefents  them  as  very  nu- 
merous, and  extending  along  the  coafts  of  the  fea  towards 
the  territory  of  Barca,  and  as  adopting  cuftoms  and  habits 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
Cyrene. 

CAB  ALIA,  a country  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia,  in 
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which  were  the  towns  of  Oenoanda,  Balbura,  and  Bubon, 
according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

CABALISTE,  in  Commerce,  a term  ufed  at  Thouloufe, 
and  in  the  whole  province  of  Languedoc  ; and  fignifying 
a merchant  who  does  not  trade  in  his  own  name,  but  is  con- 
cerned in  the  trade  of  another  merchant  in  chief.  See 
Anonymous  partnerjhip. 

CABALLARIA,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  lands  held 
by  the  tenure  of  furnifhing  a horfeman,  with  fuitable 
equipage  in  time  of  war,  or  when  the  lord  had  occafion  for 
him. 

CABALLEROS,  or  Cavalleros,  in  Commerce,  are 
Spanifh  wools,  of  which  there  is  a confiderable  trade  at 
Bayonne  in  France. 

CABALLI,  among  Myjlic  Philofophers,  denote  the 
fhades  or  aftral  bodies  of  men  who  died  any  fudden  or  violent 
death,  before  the  expiration  of  their  predeftinated  term  of 
life.  The  cahalli,  called  alio  cahales  or  cobales,  are  fuppofed 
to  wander  as  goblins  or  ghofts  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  till 
their  deftined  term  is  accomplifhed ; being  dbomed  to  live 
out  the  time  as  fpirits,  which  they  ought  to  have  fpent  in  the 
flefh. 

CABALLINE, Caballinu  s, from  the  Greek  y.a.SaX'Koi;, 
a horfe,  fomething  relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  a horfe. 

Caballine  See  Aloes. 

CABALLINUM,  Cahillonum{C,‘x.{‘ix'),CahylUniim  (Stra- 
bo), Cahilio  (Peutinger),  CabelUo  ( Anton.  Itin.),  Cahallo- 
dunum  (Not.  tmper.),  and  Cahilio  (Ammian.  Marcell.),  in 
Ancient  Geography,  Chalons-fiir-Saone,  a town  which  be- 
longed to  the  .£dui,  where  Caefar  eftabliflied  magazines, 
and  between  which  and  Auguftodunum  he  formed  a com- 
munication by  a road.  The  emperor  Conftantine  affembled 
his  army  in  this  place. 

CABALLINUS  Aonj,  a fountain  of  Greece,  in  Boe- 
otia,  near  mount  Helicon.  It  is  the  Hippocrene  of  the 
poets. 

CABALLUS,  Francis,  in  Biography,  horn  atBrefcia 
in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  was  feveral 
years  adiftinguilhed  teacher  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  where  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1540. 
The  work  by  which  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  is  entitled 
“ Libellus  de  Animali  Theriacam  Ingrediente.”  It  was 
firft  publiflied  with  the  Opera  Medica  of  Montagnana,  fol. 
1497,  Venice,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  fliews 
the  author  to  advantage,  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  writers.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Di£I.  Hill. 

Caballus  Equiis,  \n  Zoology,  the  common  horfe,  with 
folid  hoofs,  a long  flowing  mane,  and  tail  univerfally  covered 
with  long  hairs.  See  Horse. 

CABALSUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt. 
Antonin.  Itin. 

CABANA,  a place  of  Gedrofia,  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Nearchus,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  Canana  of  Pto- 
lemy. 

CABANDENI,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Sufiana. 

CABANE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  iiJ 
the  country  of  Brafib  and  government  of  St,  Paul. 

CABANES,  Les,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn  ; 4 leagues  N.W.  of  Alby. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Arriege,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  dillridl  of  Foix,  2 leagues  S.E.  of  Tarafeon. 
The  town  contains  430,  and  the  canton  5,586,  inhabitants ; 
the  territory  includes  340  kiliometres  and  25  communes. 

CABANODURUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Norica,  on  the  Danube.  Ptolemy. 

CABARET,  or  Petite  linotte,  of  BufFon,  in  Ornithology, 
8 the 
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die  mountain  linnet  of  the  Britifli  Zoology,  and  the  Frin- 
GILLA  MONTIUM  of  Gmelin,  &c. 

CABARITA  , in  Geography,  a finall  ifland  near  the  north 
coaft  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  i8°  24'.  W.  long.  76°  40'. 

CABARITTA,  a nver  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica,  which  runs  into  the  fea  about  i|  mile  W.  from 
Savanna  la  Mer. 

CABAROS,  or  Titian,  the  mod  weftern  of  the  iflands 
of  Hieres,  E.  of  Toulon,  on  the  coafl;  of  France,  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

CAB  ARRAS,  a new  county  of  America,  in  the  diftrid 
of  Salifbury,  North  Carolina;  containing  yo6  inhabitants, 
of  whom  679  are  Haves  : the  court -houfe  being  459  mdes 
from  Wafliington. 

CABASA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  and  the  capital  of  the  nome  called 
Cabajttes. 

CABASILAS,  Nilus,  in  Biography , a Greek,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Theifalonica,  flourifiied  in  the  myth  century,  and 
wrote  two  treatiies  againft  the  Latins.  The  defign  of  the 
firft  treatife  is  to  fiiew,  that  the  divifion  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  is  owing  to  the  popes’  having  ret  tiled 
to  fubmit  the  decifion  of  controverted  queifions  to  an  oecu- 
menical council,  and  arrogating  the  decilion  to  themfelv  -s  ; 
and  the  fecond  relates  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
attempts  to  prove  that  though  he  holds  his  epifcopacy  of 
Rome  from  Sc.  Peter,  he  is  indebted  for  his  pr-macy  to 
laws,  councils,  and  princes ; it  alfo  denies  the  pope’s  infal- 
libility, and  his  jurifdiftion  over  other  patriarchs.  Thefe 
treatifes  which  are  clear,  methodical,  and  learned,  v/ere 
firft  printed  in  Greek  at  London,  without  date  ; in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Bafil  in  1544;  at  Frankfort  in  1555;  at 
Hainault,  with  the  notes  of  Salmafius,  in  1608;  and  at 
Amfterdam  in  1645.  T-'his  prelate  was  alfo  the  author  of 
a large  work  on  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Du- 
Pin.  Molheim. 

Cabasilas,  Nicholas,  nephew  of  the  former,  and  his 
fuccefl'or  as  archbiftiop  of  Theifalonica,  was  employed  in 
negociations  by  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus.  In  oppofition 
to  the  Latins,  he  compofed  an  accufation  againft  them, 
and  a work  “ On  the  Proceflion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  He 
alfo  wrote  “ An  Expofition  of  the  Liturgy,”  in  which  he 
delivers  the  dodfrine  of  the  Greek  church  concerning  the 
mafs  ; and  which  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Venice  in  1545, 
and  at  Antwerp  in  1560  ; and  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
“ Bibliotheca  Patrum,”  Paris,  1624.  In  the  fame  “ Bib- 
liotheca,” is  alfo  included  his  “ Life  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  and  feparately  printed  at  Ingolftadt,  in 
1604  A tranflation  of  his  work  “ Againft  Ufury”  is  alfo 
contained  in  the  “ Bibliotheca.”  In  the  fciences  of  mathe- 
matics and  aftronomy,  he  is  faid  to  have  furpaffed  all  his 
contemporaries.  With  refpeft  to  his  charadfer  as  a writer 
he  refembled  his  uncle.  Du-Pin.  Molheim. 

CABASSOLE,  Philip  du,  a friend  and  frequent  cor- 
refpondent  of  Petrarch,  was  born  at  Cavaillon  in- Provence, 
and  became  billiop  of  that  city  in  1344.  As  chancellor  to 
Sanche,  queen  of  Sicily,  he,  conjointly  with  her,  governed 
that  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  her  grand-daughter 
Joan.  In  1366,  he  was  nominated  patriarch  of  Jerufalem, 
and  was  appointed  by  Urban  V.,  cardinal  and  vicar-general 
of  the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  During  the  refidence  of  the 
popes  in  this  city,  he  was  entrufted  by  Gregory  XI.  with  the 
fuperintendence  of  the  eftates  of  the  church  in  Italy.  He 
was  alfo  bifhop  of  Sabina.  He  died  in  1372.  A work  “ De 
Nugis  C’urialium,”and  two  books  “Of  the  Life  and  Miracles 
ef  St.  Mary  Magdalen,”  are  afcribed  to  Cabaflble.  Du-Pin. 
CABASSUS,  or  Cabessus,  (Homer  Iliad.  1.  xiii. 
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3*53-)  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Armenia 
Minor.  Steph.  Byz.  and  Strabo  place  it  in  Cappadocia. 
Hellanicus  refers  it  to  Lycia. 

CABAbSUT,  John,  in  Biography,  a prieft  of  the  ora- 
tory, was  born  at  Aix  in  1604,  and  became  diredtor  to 
cardinal  Grimaldi,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  and 
by  whom  he  was  peifuaded  to  publilh  feveral  works.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  Ihudent,  and  condefeending  in  his  ad- 
vice to  all  who  applied  to  him  wTth  cafes  of  conlciencc.  He 
W'as  profelfor  of  canon  law  at  Avignon,  and  died  at  Aix  m 
1685.  His  works  are,  “ Juris  Canonici  Theoria  et  Praxis,” 
Lyons,  1660,  often  reprinted,  and  improved  bv  the  notes 
of  Gibert  ; in  a folio  edition,  printed  at  Poidtiers  in  1738  ; 
“ Notitia  eccleliaftica  Conliliorum  Canonum,  velerumquc 
Ecclefiae  Rituum,”  1670,  lol.  : “ A Treatife  on  Ufury;” 
and  decifioi.s  on  various  queftions  under  the  title  of  “ Horte 
fubcelivie.”  Moreri. 

CABaTANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  in  the  territory  of  the  Chatramotitte.  Strabo. 

CAB.\Y,  a name  given  by  the  Indiansaud  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  and  Arracan  to  garments  made  of  filk  or  cotton  orna- 
men  te.d  with  gold,  worn  by  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country. 

CABBAGE,  in  Botany.  See  Brassica  rapa. 

Ca  abage,  in  A'rriculture,  the  name  of  a well  known  ef- 
culeut  p diit,  of  winch  there  are  feveral  varieties  cultivated 
by  the  farmer,  as  winter  and  fpring  food  for  different  forts 
ol  live  flock.  It  .s  a lort  of  culture  that  is  of  much  confe- 
quence  on  all  the  ftiff  heavy  foils  which  are  too  moift  and 
ftrong  for  the  fuccelsful  jiradtice  of  turnip  hufbandry. 
And  another  circumilance  that  adds  toils  importance  is  the 
lutle  danger  that  attends  the  crop,  and  the  largenefs  of  the 
quantity  of  food  that  is  produced  : as  it  has  been  found  to 
be  confiderably  more  in  proportion  co  the  fpace  of  ground 
that  is  occupied,  than  that  of  turnips.  Mr.  Young  has  ob- 
ferved  that  cabbages  “ flourifh  to  very  great  profit  on  all 
good  foils,  and  have  the  particular  property  of  euabhiig  the 
farmers  of  clays  and  wet  loams,  to  winter  more  cattle  than 
thofe  of  lighter  lands  can  effeft,  by  means  of  that  excellent 
root,  the  turnip.  Tae  great  evil  of  clay  farms  ufed  to  be,” 
fays  he,  “ the  want  of  green  wdnter  food,  which  confined 
their  ftocks  to  hay  alone,  and,  confequently.  prevented  their 
reaping  thofe  extended  articles  of  profit,  that  arife  from  nu- 
merous heads  of  cattle  ; and,  befides  the  immediate  bene- 
fit from  the  cattle,  they  loft  alfo  the  opportu  .i’:y  of  ruling 
large  quantities  of  dung,  which  never  can  be  eff.cted  io 
well  as  by  keeping  cattle.  But  all  thele  evils  are  by  the 
cabbage  culture  remedied,  and  the  clay  farmers  put  in  pof- 
feffion,  in  many  refpelfts,  of  an  equality  witli  tlie  turnip 
ones.  It  the  difference  between  a lummer  fallow  vear  on 
clay  and  a turnip  fallow  on  light  land  be  conlidered,  the  im- 
portance of  this  difeovery  will,  he  contends,  be  fufficiently 
clear.  Tliirty  ftiillings  for  an  acre  expence  or  the  fi  'ft,  are 
not  an  exaggerated  calculation  ; but  all  is  faved  on  tlie  turnip 
land,  perhaps  with  profit : and  the  barley  that  follows  the 
turnips  is  probably  nearly  as  good  as  that  which  fiiccecds 
the  fnmmer  fallow  clay.  Suppofing  the  following  clover 
and  wheat  equal  to  both,  according  to  foil,  ftill  tiiere  re- 
mains a fuperiority  in  the  article  manure ; fur  all  that  is 
raifed  by  the  confumption  of  the  turnip  crop  is  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  clay  foil.  But  reverfe  the  medal:  fuppofe 
cabbages  to  be  introduced  on  the  clay,  and  the  feene  is 
changed.  That  crop  will  exceed  the  turnips,  yield  more 
profit,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  make  more  manure.  For 
thefe  reafons,  the  recommendation  of  cabbages  appears  to 
be  extremely  well  founded,  and,  confequently,  thofe  fanners 
who  poffefs  the  proper  foils,  cannot  determine  too  foon  to 
enter  on  the  cultivation  of  them.  But  there  is  another  cir* 
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cumftance  attending  fome  forts  of  cabbages,  which  make  ferent  forts  are  capable  of  being  employed,  but  that  thoff 
them  highly  eligible  on  all  farms,  which  is,  their  lafting  for  varieties  that  are  moll  ufeful  as  cattle  food,  and  the  moft  ca» 
faeep  feed  longer  in  the  fpring.  Ruta  baga,  turnip  cab-  pable  of  withftanding  the  feverity  of  the  v/inters  in  this 
bage,  cabbage  turnip,  and  green  borecole,  are  in  perfection  northern  climate,  are  the  Scotch,  the  drumhead,  the  Ame- 
in  April,  and  laft  even  to  May,  the  moft  pinching  period  rican,  and  the  open  green  cabbage,  or  fpring  kale.  The 
of  the  year.  Turnips  will  do  no  fuch  thing  ; confequently,  firft,  when  of  the  true  firm  flat  topped  kind,  has  been  found 
thofe  farmers  who  poflefs  turnip  foils,  flrould  on  no  account  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  being  injured  by  frofts,  except  in 
flight  the  culture  of  cabbages  for  this  purpofe.”  fome  cafes  a few  of  the  outfide  leaves.  Tlie  fecond  fort,  or 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the  author  of  true  drum-head,  is  hkewife  extremely  hardy,  and  more  dofe 
“ Practical  Agriculture”  advifes,  that  “ as  the  roots  of  the  in  its  texture  than  many  other  varieties,  being  of  courfe  very 
plants  run  deep,  and  ftand  in  need  of  a large  proportion  of  lieavy  in  proportion  to  its  fize.  It  admits  of  being  planted 
nourifhment,  a confiderable  degree  of  pulverifation  fliould  clofer  than  the  large  American  cabbage,  which  in  particular 
be  effected,  and  the  foil  be  well  loofened  to  a confiderable  fituations  is  an  advantage.  This  fort  is  known  in  fome  dif- 
depth.  Thefe  effeCls,  he  conceives,  may  be  produced  in  triCls  by  the  name  of  the  fallow  loaf  cabbage,  but  it  would 
the  moft  perfect  manner,  by  repeated  deep  ploughings,  and  feem  to  differ  from  it  in  fome  refpeCts.  As  this  kind  is  not 
expofing  as  large  a furface  as  poflible  to  the  aCtion  of  the  found  fufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  effeCts  of  very  fevere 
frofts  during  the  winter  feafon,  by  laying  the  land  up  into  frofts,  a mixed  ftock  is  frequently  employed,  which  is  pro- 
pretty high  ridges.  Three  ploughings  are  moftly  found  duced  by  planting  it  and  the  common  red  cabbage  together, 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe  ; but  the  number  (hould  always  and  after  the  feed  pods  are  formed,  cutting  the  latter,  and 
vary  according  to  the  nature  and  Hate  of  the  land.  When  leaving  the  former  for  feed.  This  mixed  kind,  which  is  of 
this  fort  of  crop  fucceeds  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  beans,  a deep  green  colour  veined  with  purple,  befides  retaining 
the  land  is  generally  ploughed  up  in  the  autumn  by  a pretty  the  fize  of  the  drum-head,  poffeffes  the  hardnefs  of  the  red 
deep  furrow,  and  formed  into  ridges  of  about  three  feet  in  cabbage.  The  third,  or  American  kind,  has  not  only  a 
width  ; in  this  ftate,  it  may  continue  till  the  fpring,  when  large  fize,  but  continues  good  to  a late  period  in  the  fpring. 
it  (hould  be  well  broken  down  by  harrowing  in  different  di-  The  laft  or  kale  fort  is  perfeClly  hardy,  and  capable  of 
reClions.  It  is  then  to  be  ploughed  again,  but  with  fome-  being  converted  to  ufe  as  a cattle  and  Iheep  food  at  the  lat- 
what  lets  depth  than  before.  After  this,  as  near  as  poffible  ter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  when  other  forts  of 
to  the  time  of  planting,  the  ground  may  again  be  well  har-  green  food  are  extremely  fcarce,  and  difficult  to  be  pro- 
rowed  over,  and  a fuitable  proportion  of  good  ftable  manure  cured.  But,  befides  thefe,  the  varieties  known  by  the  ti- 
applied,  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three  horfe  cart  loads  to  ties  of  the  flat,  Dutch,  the  Yorklhire,  the  Savoy,  and 
the  acre  ; or  where  compofts  are  made  ufe  of,  from  twenty  feveral  others,  may,  he  fays,  be  made  ufe  of  where  the  eli- 
te thirty,  and  immediately  turned  into,  or  inclofed  in  the  niate  is  more  mild.” 

middle  of  the  ridges.  After  this  is  accompliflied,  the  land  The  fame  writer  alfo  adds,  that  “ the  chief  advantage  of 
becomes  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  In  fome  planting  large  fized  cabbages  in  the  field  is  that  of  their  be- 
diftriCts,  however,  a praClice  prevails,  of  fpreading  the  ma-  ing  capable  of  being  fet  out  at  fuch  diftances  as  to  readily 
nure  upon  the  land,  and  turning  it  in  with  the  firft  plough-  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  and  kept  in  order  by  the  plough, 
xng.  In  this  way  the  ground  is  fuppofed  to  be  prevented  without  any  lofs  being  fuftained  in  the  quantity  of  the  pro- 
from  becoming  too  open  by  the  adlion  of  the  manure,  and  duce.  Where  the  foil  is  not  of  great  ftaple,  and  the  ex- 
the  danger  of  the  plants  being  injured  in  droughty  feafons  pence  of  hand  labour  reafonable,  the  fmaller  forts  may,  he 
prevented.  It  is  obvious,  however,  he  thinks,  that  in  this  thinks,  be  made  ufe  of  with  advantage.” 
mode,  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  manure  Mr.  Young,  however,  fears  that  “ the  great  American 
muft  be  loft  by  its  remaining  fo  long  incorporated  with  the  cabbage,  which,  thirty  years  ago  was  to  be  had,  and  which 
foil  before  the  plants  are  put  in,  and  that  the  great  advan-  came  to  50  or  60,  and  even  8olb.  weight  is  loft  at  prefent. 
tage  of  having  it  in  its  moft  aftive  and  concentrated  ftate,  And  the  great  cattle  cabbage,  the  great  Scotch,  the 
immediately  belov/ the  roots  of  the  plants,  muft  be  want-  drum-head,  the  Dutch,  and  other  forts  are  not  diftinft  varie- 
ing.”  It  is  ftated  in  the  “ View  of  the  State  of  Agricul-  tics.  A fanner  (hould,  he  thinks,  at  firft  get  the  beft  ftock 
ture  in  Mid  Lothian,”  that  “ in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  he  can,  and  then  truft  only  to  the  feed  he  raifes  himfelf. 
in  preparing  for  this  crop,  the  ground  is  ploughed  in  No-  At  prefent  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  beft  fort  to  be 
vember,  and  again  in  April  following,  and  well  reduced  by  procured  is  the  large  red  cabbage.  It  comes  to  a good 
harrowing,  &c.  It  is  then  laid  out  in  three  feet  drills,  fize,  and  is  hardier  than  moft  others.” 
thirty  carts  of  dung  per  acre  being  laid  in  the  drills,  which  In  procuring  feed  for  railing  young  cabbage  plants,  great 
are  then  fplit  with  the  plough  covering  the  dung,  and  care  fliould  be  taken,  that  it  be  obtained  from  the  moft  per- 
then  rolled  lengthways,  after  which,  the  plants  are  put  feA  plants  of  the  different  kinds,  and  fuch  as  have  feeded 
in.”  And  the  author  of  the  “ Agricultural  Survey”  of  without  any  other  variety  of  the  fame  tribe  blowing  near 
the  county  of  Kent  conceives  that  “ the  tillage  neceffary  them,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  only  in  this  method  that  they  are 
for  cabbage  is  to  plough  the  land  in  the  winter  fix  or  feven  capable  of  being  kept  of  a true  kind.  It  may,  therefore,  in 
inches  deep,  and  to  crofs  plough  it  in  the  fpring  in  a dry  this  view,  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  the  plants,  intended 
feafon,  and  then  after  manuring  with  a good  covering  of  tq  ftand  for  feed,  planted  out  by  themfelves  in  a piece  of 
rotten  dung,  before  planting  in  June,  to  plough  it  again,  ground  at  a diftance  from  the  others,  and  well  protefted 
turning  over  a furrow  ten  inches  wide  for  planting  upon.”  from  birds.  When  feed  of  this  fort  is  purchafed,  fuch  as 
But  in  Suffolk,  according  to  the  account  of  the  fecretary  is  new  (hould  always  be  preferred,  as  it  not  only  vegetates 
to  the  board  of  agriculture,  “ the  land  is  prepared  by  four  much  quicker,  but  is  more  to  be  dependM  upon  for  a 
ploughings ; the  laft  of  which  buries  an  ample  quantity  of  proper  fupply  of  plants.  In  diy  feafons,  fteeping  the  feed 
dung,  and  forms  the  land  a fecond  time  on  three  feet  ridges  in  water,  or  fome  other  liquid,  may  alfo  be  of  utility.  The 
to  be  planted  upon.”  beds  on  which  the  feed  is  fown  (hould  be  of  a good  rich 

Dr.  Dickfon,  in  his  “ .Syftem  of  Practical  Agriculture,”  quality,  well  prepared  by  digging,  and  the  application  of 
Abfierves,  that  in  the  field  culture  of  cabbages,  feveral  dif-  manure  ; as  where  the  foil  is  poor  and  not  fufficiently  en- 
riched 
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richeci,  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  weak  and  Hunted  in  their 
growth,  as  well  as  much  injured  by  weeds.  Much  injury 
alfo  frequently  arifes  to  young  cabbage  plants  frorri  the  feed 
being  fown  too  thick  ; care  fhould  therefore  be  taken  to 
have  them  properly  thinned  out  whenever  they  come  up  in 
too  thick  a manner.  One  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
good  feed  may  in  general  be  fulHcient  for  fowing  a bed 
fourteen  or  iifteen  feet  long,  and  five  or  fix  in  widtli,  or  for 
raifing  two  or  three  thoufand  good  plants;  in  whicli  propor- 
tion, half  a pound  will  afford  more  plants  than  are  fufficient 
for  planting  an  acre  of  ground.  Mr.  Young  advifes  three 
ounces  of  feed  to  each  fquare  perch  well  raked  in,  and  then 
a peck  of  foot  fown  over  each  foot  of  ground  ; and  that 
when  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  thefe  crops  on  a large  fcale, 
an  acre  of  land  flrould  be  inclofed  for  the  purpofe,  kept  well 
manured,  and  the  feed  drilled  in  at  nine  inches,  for  the  con- 
venience of  weeding  and  hoeing. 

In  refpedt  to  the  periods  of  putting  the  feed  into  the 
ground,  they  muff  depend  much  upon  the  intentions  of  the 
cultivator  : where  the  produce  is  to  be  confumed  during 
the  winter  months,  as  in  December,  January,  or  February, 
the  feed  fhould  be  fown  in  July  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
plants  be  put  out  in  March,  April,  and  May,  the  follow- 
ing year;  but  if  intended  for  confumution  in  March, 
April,  or  May,  the  feed  fhould  be  puC  in  about  the  latter 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  in  the  former  year, 
and  the  plants  be  fet  out  in  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  July 
in  the  fame  yeaj*.  By  continuing  to  fow  with  regularity  in 
the  months  of  February,  May,  and  July,  or  Aiiguft,  fuc- 
celllve  crops  of  young  healthy  plants  may  be  fecured,  and 
the  round  of  cabbage  bufbandry  be  effedfually  preferved. 
Thefe  periods  of  fowing  and  planting  out  fhould,  however, 
be  attended  to  with  confiderable  exadfnels,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  good  and  certain  crops,  and  the  feed-beds  be  well 
proteSed  from  birds.  But  that  the  cultivator  may  not  be 
difappointed  in  the  number  of  plants,  it  may  be  iffeful  to 
fow  a little  feed  at  different  times,  at  the  diffance  of  a few 
days  from  thefe  periods,  always  chufi,*.g  as  moift  a time  as 
poffible  for  the  purpofe.  And  by  haffening  or  protrafting 
the  time  of  tranfplanting,  or  fetting  out  the  crops,  the 
growth  of  the  plants  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  have  them 
ready  for  ufe  either  more  early  or  later,  according  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  require.  The  author  of  Pradfical  Agricul- 
ture obferves,  that,  “ in  both  the  fpring  and  autumn 
plantings  it  is,  however,  the  beft  pradlice  to  be  fufficiently 
early,  as  in  the  former  cafe  the  plants  will  have  the  great 
advantage  of  the  fpring  fliowers,  and  be  in  lefs  danger  from 
tlie  heat  of  the  fummer  feafon  ; and  in  the  latter,  more  fully 
eftabliflied  in  the  foil  before  the  winter  fets  in,  as  the  growth 
®f  the  plant  after  September  cannot  in  any  degree  be  de- 
pended upon  in  field  culture.  Belides,  from  the  length  of 
time  which  is  requifite  for  their  attaining  their  full  lize,  it 
muff  alvfrays  be  advantageous  to  have  them  fet  out  early. 
T^hey  feldom  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  lefs  than  four 
months,  where  they  grow  in  the  moft  perfeft  manner.  By 
fowing  very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fetting  the  plants  out 
as  expeditioufly  as  poffible,  both  full  and  forward  crops  may 
often  be  obtained.  There  is,  however,  in  general,  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  autumn  plants,  that  though  they  be  more  liable 
to  be  injured  in  the  winter  by  flngs,  and  other  caufes,  they 
are  in  a ffeje  to  be  planted  out  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
while  thofe  .of  the  fpring  fowings  can  feldom  be  fet  out  till 
•the  fummer  is  much  advanced.”  In  this  culture  different 
methods  have  been  attempted,  fuch  as  fetting  the  plants  to 
Hand  the  winter  in  the  field,  and  letting  them  remain  in  the 
feed-bed  to  be  put  out  in  the  fpring  ; the  former  is  moft 
advifable  in  mild  winters  and  Iheltered  fituations,  as  the 
Voi,  V. 


crops  will  be  much  more  forward  ; but  In  expofed  firnations 
the  latter  may  be  adopted  with  more  fucccis.  By  fowing 
in  May  and  June,  forward  crops  of  large  cabbages  may  be 
procured  the  enfuing  year,  and  coleworts  for  the  following 
Ipring  ; but  in  this  laft  intention  they  fhould  be  planted 
clofer  together  than  ufiial.  In  this  way  the  lofs  of  weight, 
and  danger  of  cabbage  crops  in  the  winter  months,  are 
fully  obviated.  On  the  whole,  the  fooner  the  autumnal 
plants  are  put  out  in  the  field  after  the  frofts  are  over,  the 
better ; and  the  Ipring  plants  fiiould  be  placed  out  as  foon 
as  poffible  after  them,  as  before  the  end  of  April.  It  is  the 
cuftom  of  fome  nice  cultivators  to  prick  the  plants  out  from 
the  feed  beds,  while  very  young,  into  other  beds ; and  the 
pradlicc  is  certainly  very  advantageous,  not  only  in  check- 
ing their  too  forward  growth,  but  in  rendering  them  more 
fit  for  planting  out  and  lefs  liable  to  run  to  feed  when  tranf- 
planted  into  the  field.  The  cxpence  and  trouble  of  this 
operation  are,  however,  too  great,  where  the  cabbage  cul- 
ture is  conducted  on  an  extenfive  Icale,  to  admit  of  its  being 
generally  performed. 

Another  praftice,  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell, 
and  fince  employed  by  other  cultivators,  by  which  the  in- 
convenience of  waiting  for  a fuitable  moift  time  for  fetting 
out  the  plants,  and  the  danger  of  their  not  fucceeding 
under  other  circumftanccs,  are  avoided,  is  that  of  drilling 
the  feed  in  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  at  the  proper 
feafons,  as  April,  May,  or  June,  and  the  following  month. 
But  the  firft  is  the  moft  general  in  this  mode  of  culture. 
The  crops,  in  this  fyftem  of  management,  fliould  be  put  in 
after  turnips,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  tares,  or  others  of 
tlie  hoeing  or  cleanfing  kinds  : the  land  being  ploughed 
ill  ridges  three  or  four  feet  in  width  in  the  latter  cafes,  be- 
fore the  winter  frofts,  and  before  the  time  of  drilling  the 
feed,  manure  to  the  extent  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubical 
yards  to  the  acre,  according  to  circumftances,  introduced 
by  reverfing  the  former  ridges.  After  having  remained  in 
this  ftate,  fecure  from  rain,  a week  or  fortnight,  when 
the  foils  are  ftiff,  harrowing  ffiould  be  performed,  but  under 
other  circumftances  the  roller  to  which  the  drill  is  fixed  will 
level  them  fufficiently,  as  they  ffiould  not  be  reduced  too 
greatly.  In  performing  the  bufinefs,  the  Northumberland 
drill  is  to  be  attached  to  a roller  eight  feet  in  length  for 
four  feet  ridges,  and  fix  feet,  where  they  are  three,  by  means 
of  a chain,  hooks,  and  ftaples.  The  roller  thus  covers  the 
ridge  that  is  drilling  and  that  which  is  to  be  drilled  by  the 
next  turn.  Proceeding  conftantly  in  this  way,  the  feed 
will  be  effectually  covered  by  four  pieces  of  Jack  chain  about 
two  feet  in  length,  which  are  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the 
drill  behind,  and  drawn  after  it,  and  depofited  to  the  pro- 
per depth  of  about  half  an  inch  by  weighing  on  or  loading 
the  drill.  When  the  plants  appear,  if  a furge  of  foot  be 
drilled  over  them  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  buffiels  the 
acre,  Mr.  Young  thinks  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  in 
protefting  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  This,  he  fup- 
pofes,  may  be  very  conveniently  done  by  one  hopper  and  a 
round  of  cups  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Cook’s  drill,  but  larger, 
fixed  to  fuch  a frame  as  that  of  the  Northumberland  drill. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  method  will  be 
highly  advantageous,  as  faving  much  labour  and  prevent- 
ing the  plants  from  being  checked  in  their  growtli  by 
tranfplanting,  when  the  foils  are  fufficiently  fine  and 
mellow  : but  under  other  circumftances  it  cannot  probably 
be  wholly  depended  upon. 

In  planting  out  crops  of  this  fort,  care  ffiould  be  taken  to 
have  the  bufinefs  performed  as  foon  as  poffible  after  the 
land  has  been  well  faturated  with  rain  ; as  in  this  cafe  the 
plants  much  fooner  eftabliffi  themfelves  in  the  foil,  tmd 
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fewer  vacancies  are  left,  l)y  their  decay,  to  be  afterwards 
■filled.  The  plants  are  likewife  much  more  readfly  raifed 
from  the  feed-bed,  and  with  much  lefs  injury  to  the  roots, 
which  is  a matter  of  importance.  The  work  is  performed 
upoii  the  land  in  a flat  ftate,  and  alfo  when  raifed  into 
ridges  by  means  of  the  plough ; but  the  latter  method  is 
the  more  general,  and  ought  probably  to  be  preferred 
wherever  the  foil  is  much  inclined  to  the  retention  of 
nioillure.  On  the  lighter  and  more  dry  foils  the  flat  fur- 
face  may,  however,  be  more  proper  and  ufeful,  as  pre- 
ferving  a due  degree  of  moillure  more  effedlually,  efpecially 
in  dry  feafons. 

In  regard  to  the  diilance  of  planting,  it  mull  depend 
in  a great  meafure  upon  the  llrength  and  goodnefs  of  the 
foil,  and  the  natural  fize  of  the  variety  of  cabbage  that  is 
employed  ; but  in  general  it  Ihould  be  fuch  as  that  the 
ground  between  them  may  be  cultivated  and  kept  clean 
by  the  plough,  and  yet  admit  of  bearing  a full  crop.  It 
is  evident  that  where  the  plants  Hand  thin  they  will  attain 
a larger  fize,  while  in  clofe  planting  there  will  be  a greater 
number  of  plants  upon  the  land,  which  may  compenfate 
for  the  difadvantage  in  the  want  of  fize.  It  feems  proba- 
ble that  both  cabbages  and  turnips  may  be  fet  out  too 
thin,  as  the  increafe  of  fize  is  not  always  equal  to  that  of 
number.  It  is  the  praftice  in  fome  diftridls,  where  this 
culture  is  well  performed,  to  fet  them  out-  regularly  at  the 
diftance  of  three  feet  each  way,  as  in  this  method  the 
plough  in  cleaning  and  earthing  up  the  crops,  can  be  con- 
duffed  both  in  longitudinal  and  crofs  diredfion,  and  of 
courfe  the  foil  between  the  plants  be  not  only  ftirred  in 
the  molf  effeffual  manner,  but  the  earth  moll  completely 
laid  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  their  growth  more 
fully  promoted.  Where  the  larger  varieties  of  cabbage 
are  employed,  and  the  land  is  fufficiently  Itrong,  this  may 
of  courfe  in  general  be  the  mofl:  advantageous  diftance  ; 
but  where  the  fmaller  varieties  are  made  ufe  of,  and  the 
ground  is  of  a lefs  ftrong  and  rich  quality,  tv/o  feet  and  a 
half  may  be  a more  proper  diftance.  Other  cultivators  fol- 
low a different  praffice,  fome  preferring  four  feet  by  two 
feet  and  a half,  while  others  advife  only  two  feet  by  twenty 
inches,  or  even  i8  inches.  In  thefe  latter  diftances  the 
cabbages  are,  however,  under  the  necefiity  of  being  hand- 
hoed  between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  the  intervals  only 
being  cleaned  by  the  plough.  The  culture  cannot  of 
courfe  be  by  any  means  fo  perfedfly  performed ; the  foil 
in  the  former  method  being  -wfiolly  removed,  except  the 
fmall  portions  immediately  about  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
while  in  thefe  much  of  it  will  remain  untouched,  and  be 
not  only  left  in  a more  foul  condition  for  fucceeding  crops, 
but  lefs  beneficial  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  cabbages. 
The  experiments  and  obfervations  of  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cabbages  in  the  field,  led  him  to  recommend  the 
follov/ing  as  the  moft  fuitable  diftances  for  the  different  va- 
rieties v.'hich  he  employed. 

V arieties.  Seafons.  D'ljlances, 

Long-fided  cabbage,  Winterplants,  aft. by  4,  or  iS  in. by  4ft, 
Flat  Dutch  cabbage,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Scotch  cabbage,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Flat  Dutch  cabbage,  Spring  plants,  18  inches  by  4 feet. 
Scotch  cabbage,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Turnip  cabbage,  ditto  i foot  by  ditto. 

1 he  nature  of  the  foils  on  which  they  are  cultivated  Is 
not,  however,  deferibed. 

For  all  the  larger  forts  of  cabbages  on  the  different  forts 
of  ftrong  rich  foils,  the  moft  advantageous  diftances  may 
be  three  feet  each  way,  and  on  the  more  light  foils  two 
feet  and  a half.  But  for  the  fmaller  forts,  two  feet  each 


way  on  the  ftrong  foils,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  oti 
fuch  as  are  light.  Whatever  diftances  may  be  thought  the 
moft  advantageous,  it  is  obferved  by  a late  writer,  that  it  will 
conftantly  be  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  manner  of  fetting 
them  out,  the  fize  of  the  plants,  and  the  mode  of  taking 
them  up  from  the  feed-beds,  as  much  depends  upon  thefe 
operations  being  properly  performed.  In  fetting  tlie  plants 
out  ill  the  ridge  method,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  them 
placed  in  lines  as  regularly  as  pofQble,  according  to  the 
diftances  emplo^md,  along  the  middle  or  crown  of  the 
ridges,  immediately  upon  the  part  in  which  the  manure  has 
been  inclofed  ; as  by  having  this  accompliflred  in  an  accu- 
rate manner,  they  not  only  admit  of  being  cultivated  be- 
twixt with  more  eafe  and  convenience,  but  derive  the 
utmoft  polfiblc  advantage  from  the  manure,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  from  its  being  more  concentrated,  require  a fmaller 
proportion  to  be  employed.  The  fize  of  the  plants  is^ 
likewife  a circumftauce  of  confequence,  as  the  large  ftout 
plants  not  only  take  root  with  more  certainty,  but  are  lefs 
expofed  to  danger  from  flugs  and  other  caufes.  In  re- 
moving the  plants  from  the  feed  or  other  bed,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  planted  out,  it  is  alfo  of  much  utility  to  have 
their  roots  as  little  broken  or  otherwife  injured  as  poffible. 
Moift  or  rainy  weather  is  the  moft  fuitable  for  this  opera- 
tion ; but  in  dry  leafons  it  may  be  eafily  aecompliftied  after 
the  plants  in  the  beds  have  been  well  watered.  The  number 
of  plants  that  are  employed  muft  obvioufly  be  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  planted  ; but  from 
five  to  feven  thoufand  are  generally  fufficient  for  an  acre- 
of  land.  In  fetting  the  young  plants  out  into  the  ground, 
it  is  neceffary  to  fee  that  the  labourers  fix  them  well  in  the 
foil,  by  applying  the  mould  fo  firmly  round  their  roots  by 
means  of  the  dibble,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  drawn  out 
by  taking  hold  of  their  uppermoft  leaves.  The  plants  are 
moftly  dropped  at  proper  diftances  by  women  and  children, 
and  the  dibblers  follow,  having  a ftick  for  marking  the  dif- 
tances with  in  an  exaft  manner.  In  this  way  an  ordinary 
labourer  will  plant  a quarter  of  an  acre  or  more  in  a day, 
and  an  expert  gardener  nearly  as  much  more.  In  the  courfe 
of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  firft  fetting  out  of 
the  plants,  it  will  be  requifite  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies 
that  have  been  pi'oduced  by  the  failure  of  particular  plants : 
in  performing  which  a moift  time,  if  it  be  poffible,  ffiould 
be  fixed  upon.” 

In  refpeift  to  the  expence  of  planting  out  and  the  other 
neceffary  operations  in  crops  of  this  fort,  it  muft  be  liable  to- 
vary  greatly,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  foil, 
and  the  fttuation  in  refpeift  to  labourers.  In  Suffolk,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  of  the  correifted  report  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  that  diftriift,  it  is  in  general  about  three  {hillings  the 
acre,  but  in  other  places  frequently  a little  higher,  the  whole 
charge  of  an  acre  being  eftimated  in  this  way  ; 

Expence  of  cabbage  culture  on  one  acre. 

£.  s.  d. 

Charges  for  rent  - - o 10  o 

Tythes  - - - 016 

Poor  rates  - - - o - 1 3 

For  ploughing  land  five  times  - i 00 

Harrowing  twice  - -006 

Manuring  - - 200 

Seed-bed  and  feed,  &c.  - -016 

3 o 

o 6 

4 o 
-4  o 
15  o 


Planting  out 

O 


Filling  up  deficiencies 


- - o 

* ■ o 

Hand-hoeings  - » - o 

Horfe-work  in  hoeing  - o 

Cutting  and  cartage,  one  fourth  of  a mile,  o 
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In  this  eftimate,  tlis  whole  of  the  espence  of  manure  Is, 
however,  it  is  obferveJ,  cliarged  to  the  cabbage  crop  : but 
tlie  advantage  ought  properly  to  be  divided,  which  would 
Icffen  tlie  expence  conlideraldy.  From  the  incrcafe  in  the 
prices  of  land  and  labour,  which  has  lately  taken  place,  the 
expences  of  this  fort  of  cultivation  will  at  prefent  ffand 
confidcrably  higlier. 

In  tlie  after  culture  of  this  fort  of  crop,  much  advantage 
is  derived  from  having  the  mould  or  foil  frequently  IHnxd 
and  applied  to  tlie  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is,  indeed,  only  bv 
a due  repetition  of  thefe  operations,  that  the  plants  attain 
their  moll  periecl  iize  and  growth.  The  bufinefs  is  accom- 
plifhcd  by  means  of  plougiis,  horles,  and  Land-hoes.  Where 
the  plants  are  fet  out  in  a regular  manner  at  fnfficier.t 
ciflanccs,  tliewauk  maybe  ])erformcd  in  the  moH  cheap 
and  efretlital  way  by  the  uie  of  the  horfe-lice,  or  the  com- 
mon light  fwing  plough  ; but,  where  narrow  dii'tances  are 
employed,  it  can  only  be  well  executed  by  means  of  the 
haud-lioe.  Sometimes  both  the  iicrle  and  the  !>and-hoe  are 
made  ufe  cf,  as  wliere  the  crop  is  planted  dole  in  the  rows 
with  wide  intervals.  It  is  oblerved,  by  an  ufcful  modern 
writer,  that  “ the  number  of  hoeings  rnuft  in  general  depend 
upon  the  Hate  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  tne  feafon,  but 
three  will  in  moll  cafes  be  neceffary.  The  firll  Ihouid  be 
given  about  three  weeks  or  a mouth  after  planting,  accord- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  the  fecond  at  an  equal 
dillanceof  time;  the  third  may  be  repeated  as  the  nsceflity 
of  the  crop  may  require,  attention  beiiig  couftantiy  paid  to 
keep  the  land  perfectly  clean  from  w^eeds,  and  the  eartli  or 
mould  well  locfened  and  laid  up  to  the  plants.  In  the  hrll 
operation,  it  is  ulual  to  turn  the  mould  or  foil  from  the 
plants,  but,  in  the  fubfequent  ones,  to  apply  it  up  to  them, 
which,  where  the  plants  are  fet  regularly  in  fquares  at  the 
dillanceof  three  feet,  may  be  performed  in  both  diredlions 
of  the  ground,  in  the  moft  perfect  manner.  In  this  way 
the  cultivator  not  only  in  a great  meafure  avoids  the  heavy 
expence  of  hand-hoeing,  but  contributes  to  the  growth  of 
the  crop  in  the  moft  effedlual  manner.” 

In  executing  the  work  by  means  of  horfe  labour,  fome 
make  ufe  of  the  horfe- hoe,  others,  the  double  mould- boarded 
and  common  hoe-ploughs ; audit  has  been  contended  by 
Dr.  Anderfon,  that  it  may  be  effeffed  with  equal  exaftnefs, 
and  in  an  equally  effeAual  manner,  by  any  common  light 
fw'ing-plough.  The  author  of  “ Practical  Agriculture” 
obferves,  “that,  after  thefe  hoeings  have  been  accomplilhed, 
the  hand-hoe  may  be  occafionally  employed  juft  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  if  there  ftiould  be  necelifity.  And  where 
the  crops  are  planted  out  at  narrow  diftances,  either  w'holly 
or  in  the  rows  only,  it  mull  altogether,  or  in  a great  meafure, 
be  depended  upon  for  the  after  culture  of  the  crops.  In 
thefe  cafes  two  or  three  hoeings  are  moftly  found  neceffary. 
The  expence  of  each  hand-hoeing  in  fuch  crops  is,  in  gene- 
ral, from  two  (hillings  to  half  a crown,  or  three  {hillings  an 
acre.”  And  wdiere  the  crops  have  been  put  in,  in  the  drill 
method,  they  will  require  to  be  thinned  out  to  proper  dif- 
tances in  the  rows  as  foon  as  the  plants  have  attained  a few 
inches  growth,  being  afterwards  cleared  and  moulded  up  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  are  planted  out  in  the  com- 
mon v;ay. 

Thefe  crops,  like  many  others,  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  attacks  of  animals  of  the  infeft  kind,  at  different 
periods  of  their  growth.  While  the  plants  are  young  and 
tender  in  the  feed  bed,  t\K  beetle,  orjly,  often  greatly  injures 
or  deftroys  them.  They,  likewife,  occalionally  fuffer  in 
the  feed-bed  from  the  attacks  of  the  caterpillar,  produced 
by  the  cabbage  butterfly  ( Pap'ilio  Brajficcs ),  though  much 
lefs  frequently,  as  this  infe£l  makes  its  appearance,  in  gene- 


ra  , too  late  to  do  much  injury  to  field  crops.  Much  Iiarm 
ishkewifedone  to  cabbage-plants  while  young,  on  their 
being  firll  planted  out,  by  the  flag,  but  afterwards  they  are 
I tie  expofed  to  its  attacks.  The  depredations  of  the  fly 
or  beetle,  as  w'el.  as  the  caterpillar,  may,  in  genera),  be,  in 
d great  meafure,  prevented,  by  the  fowing  or  difperfinjr  of 
wood-afiies,^  foot,  or  other  fimihir  matters,  in  a powderv 
Itat^over  tne  young  plants,  on  the  tirft  appearance  of  the 
mfeds  among  tliem.  But  “ befides  tlie  attacks  of  infefts 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  cabbages  are  fuhjed  to  a difeafe 
in  the  roots,  in  whicli  they  become  fw'eilc-d  but  and  knobby, 
of  imperiebl  growth  This  vere- 
table Uilcafe  lias  been  fuppofed  to  be  canfed  bv  the  attacks 
ot  grubs  below  the  furface  of  tire  ground,  and^o  be  chiefly 
prevalent  w-here  the  fame  iort  of  cabbages  are  lown  and 
])Janted  on  the  ..ame  foots  of  ground  for  feveral  years  to- 
gelUer.”  ^ 

It  has  been  remaiked,  that,  “ where  care  is  taken  to 
plant  out  the  proper  hardy  forts  of  callle-cabbages,  there  is 
iitt.e  danger  oftheii  being  injured  by  the  feverity  of  the 
irolcs  during  tiie  winter  months,  as  feldom  more  than  a few 
of  their  large  outfide  leaves  have  been  found  to  fuffer.  Many 
of  the  hardy  varieties  of  cabbage  have,  indeed,  been  found 
to  Itand  the  winter  frofts  equa'ly,  or  even  better,  where  there 
are  frequent  thaws,  than  thofe  of  the  borecole,  or  kale 
but  the  latter  would  appear  better  adapted  as  a 
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green  iv)on,  cfpecially  for  flieep,  in  the  early  fpring  months, 
as  It  may  be  repeatedly  eaten  down  or  cut  over,  and  by  chat 
means  furnifli  a nrore  full  fupply  of  food.” 

It  has  been  remarked  “ that,  in  refpeft  to  the  quantity 
of  produce  that  may  be  derived  from  an  acre  of  land  under  a 
ciop  of  this  kind,  it  muft  depend  in  a great  degree  upon 
the  quality  of  the  foil,  the  proportion  of  manure  that  is 
employed,  the  method  of  culture,  the  goodnefs  of  the  plants, 
and  the  favourablenefs  of  the  leafon,  about  the  time  of  plant- 
ing thern  out.”  But  that  “ it  may  probably,  in  general,  be 
eftimated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons.  In  comparing  the 
produce  of  cabbage  crops  with  thofe  of  turnips  in  different 
modes  of  planting,  and  on  different  kinds  of  foils,  it  was 
found,  taking  the  beft  part  of  the  crops,  that,  at  a medium, 
an  acie  of  the  former,  on  good  land,  well  managed,  pro- 
duced twenty- five  tons,  and  ofthe  latter  fifteen  tons.  The 
value  of  the  crops  muft  likewife  be  affecled  by  various  cir- 
cumllances,  as  the  kinds  of  live  flock  by  which  they  are 
confumed,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplifhed,  and  tlie 
fituation.of  the  cultivator  with  refpedl  to  markets  ; hut  that 
in  common  they  may  be  calculated  at  from  four  or  five  to 
feven  or  ten  pounds  the  acre,  and  in  many  fituations  con- 
fiderably  more.” 

It  has  been  farther  obferved,  in  a late  work,  tint  “ in  the 
application  or  expenditure  of  cabbage  crops,  as  they  are 
often  liable  to  a coiifiderable  diminution  in  the  quantity  or 
weight  of  food  which  they  contain,  by  ftanding  over  the 
winter  to  the  fpring  months,  it  may  be  the  b.-ft  and  moft 
economical  prafticeto  make  nfe  of  them  late  in  the  aiitnm;;, 
while  their  leaves  are  in  perfeftion,  in  completing  the  fat- 
tening of  fuch  neat  cattle  or  flicep  as  have  been  brought 
confiderably  forward  in  the  palliires  during  the  fiimmer 
feafon.  In  this  way  there  is  much  lefs  lofs  fuftained  than 
is  generally  the  cafe  where  they  are  fuffered  to  ftand  for 
fpring  feed,  by  the  decay  and  deftrudlion  of  tli-e  outfide 
leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plants.  In  the  feeding  of 
milch-cows,  at  the  fame  period,  they  may  likewife  be  of 
very  great  utility,  as  fupplyiug  a large  prop'ortion  of  green 
food,  whether  the  whole  plant  be  made  ufe  of,  or  only  the 
more  loofe  green  leaves,  which  may  often  be  removed  wiiii- 
out  much  injury  to  the  cabbages.  In  this  method  of  ap- 
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plication  tliey  have  been  ftewn  to.  be  more  beneficial  than 
hay,  given  in  any  proportion,  when  only  combined  with 
ftraw,  and  that  the  butter  is  not  in  any  way  injured  by 
them  while  they  are  given  in  a found  ftate.  When  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  without  any  combination  of  other  forts 
ef  food,  as  hay  or  ftraw,  an  acre  has  been  found  fufficient 
for  four  or  five  cows  ; and,,  with  ftraw  and  a little  hay,  for 
feven  or  eight.  In  Mr.  Young’s  experiments,  detailed  in 
the  1 6th  volume  of  the  “ Annals  of  Agriculture,”  in 
feeding  the  fmaller  forts  of  cows,  fuch  as  would  fatten  to 
about  forty-five  ftones,  of  fourteen  pounds  each  ; in  Oclo- 
ber  three  milch  ones  ate  96  pounds  each  of  cabbages,  and 
1 of  lbs.  of  hay  in  the  day;  and  in  another  experiment  59 
pounds  of  cabbages,  with  loflbs.  of  hay  each,  in  the  day  ; 
or  in  the  proportion  of  two  tons  18  cwt.  of  cabbages  and  15 
cwt,  of  hay  in  fix  months. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that,  “ in  this  way  of  confum- 
ing  cabbage  crops,  the  cows  fhould  always  be  confined 
to  the  farm  yard,  and  not  fuffered  to  eat  them  after  being 
fcattered  on  the  ground  ; as  in  the  latter  way  the  farmer 
Hiuft  fuftain  injury  both  in  the  treading  of  his  land,  and  in 
the  lofs  of  a large  portion  of  valuable  manure.  Befides,  it 
is  fufpefted  that  fuch  fort  of  food  will  go  farther,  when  care- 
fully applied  in  the  yard,  than  when  confumed  on  the  land, 
as  much  wafte  muft  be  unavoidable  in  the  latter  method.” 

And  it  is  farther  added  that,  “ in  the  fattening  of  neat 
cattle,  an  acre  of  good  cabbages  may  be  fufficient  for  three 
beafts  of  from  forty  to  fifty  ftones  each,  which  have  been 
grazed  in  the  paftures  in  the  fummer.  A middle  fized  bul- 
lock confumes,  in  general,  of  this  fort  of  food  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  pounds  in  twelve  hours;  but  much 
in  this  bufinefs  muft  conftantly  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach,  and  the  methods  pf  feeding  the  animals.  It  would, 
however,  feem  probable,  that  cabbages  pofiefs  the  property 
of  fattening  cattle  ; not  only  more  expeditioufly,  but  in  lefs 
proportion  than  turnips ; an  acre  of  the  former  having  been 
found  to  fatten  one  in  four  more  than  the  fame  extent  of  the 
latter  crop.” 

It  is  likewife  ftated  in  the  fame  work,  that  “ in  feeding 
this  crop  off  with  fticep,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  fuch  as 
weigh  about  twenty  pounds  the  quarter  confume  in  the 
proportion  of  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  in  twelve  hours,  half 
an  acre  being  nearly  fufficient  for  one  hundred  fheep,  when 
the  crop  is  good.  The  cabbages,  when  run  to  feed  in 
the  fpring  months,  are  alfo  confumed  with  avidity  by 
thefe  aninials  y but  this  practice  fhould  never  be  attempted, 
as  much  injury  muft  always  be  fuftained  by  the  land. 
The  refufe  of  cabbage  crops  may,  however,  fometimes  be 
ufefully  applied  in  the  more  early  fpring  mouths,  before 
they  begin  to  rtin,  to  the  feeding  of  lambing  ewes,  as 
by  fuch  means  tlie  quantity  of  milk  is  much  increafed, 
and  the  lambs  of  courle  better  fupported.  “ Store  hogs 
are  likpwife  faid  to  be  kept  upon  this  vegetable  with  advan- 
tage, and  to  prefer  it  to  turnips  ; but  on  trial  with  the 
finer  breeds  of  this  fort  of  animals,  it  has  not  been  found  a 
beneficial  mode  of  applying  fuch  crops,  as  they  conftantly 
rejefted  both  the  cabbage  and  turnips  for  moft  other  forts 
of  food,  and  unlefs  prepared  by  heat  feldom  ate  them  up 
clean.” 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  “ though  few  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  feeding  of  horfes  with  this  fort  of 
food,  it  is  probable,  that,  after  being  chopped,  cut,  or 
fltaved  dov/n  by  means  of  a ftock  or  other  knife,  and  blend- 
ed v/ith  fome  -other  fort  of  dry,  cut  fodder,  it  might  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  both  in  the  faving  of  other 
more  valuable  kinds  of  food,  and  in  promoting  the  condition 
©f  the  animals ; as  from  its  containing  much  faccharine 


matter,  there  can  be  little  doubt  ef  its  poffeffing  a highly 
nutritious  quality.  In  this  ufe  the  more  fweet  and  delicate 
forts  of  cabbage  ought  probably  to  be  preferred. 

That  the  application  of  this  fort  of  cabbage  in  this  way 
has  been  fcarcely  attended  to,  is  fully  Ihewn  by  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Mr.  Marffiall,  in  his  account  of  the  midland  diftrifl,. 
who  regifters  it  as  extraordinary,  that  neither  in  that,  nor 
any  other  diftrift,  an  inftance  had  been  met  with  of  cabbages 
being  made  ufe  of  in  the  way  of  food  for  horfes.” 

It  is  fuggefted  that,  “where  cabbages  are  employed  for. 
winter  and  fpring  confnmption,  it  has  been  the  praftice 
with  fome  cultivators  to  have  them  cut  or  drawn  while  in 
full  perfeftion,  and  piled  up  in  houfes  for  the  purpofe,  or 
Hacked  in  the  open  air,  being  clofely  covered  over  by  means 
of  ftraw,  broom,  orrufhes,  or  any  other  cheap  material ; as 
in  this  way  they  are  always  ready  and  at  hand,  when  they 
cannot  be  procured  from  the  field  on  account  of  the  wetnefs 
of  the  land,  or  the  effefts  of  froft  or  fnow.  The  praftice  is 
faid  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  Germany,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to 
keep  them  in  a good  ftate  of  prefervation  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter  feafon.  From  the  fweet  juicy  nature  of  the 
vegetable,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  this  method,  liable  to  be  injured, 
not  only  by  taking  on  too  much  heat,  but  by  becoming 
mouldy.  Befides,  by  keeping  in  fuch  ftacks  they,  like  the 
turnip,  ftirink  confiderably,  and  are  probably  much  impaired 
in  their  quality.” 

Ck'B'&ACE-Jhrub,  Anjou  or  Coleivort,  in  Botany.  See 
Brassica. 

Cabbage,  Dog's.  See  Theligonum  Cynocrambe. 

Cabbage,  Turnip.  SeeBaAssicA. 

Cabbage,  turnip,  in  Agriculture,  is  a plant  of  the  cab- 
bage kind,  in  which  the  bulb  or  apple  is  of  a roundifli  flat 
form,  appearing  principally  above  thefurfaceof  the  ground, 
and  as  it  were  an  enlargement  of  the  ftem  of  the  plant,  the 
leaves  that  furround  it  having  much  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
broccoli.  It  has  been  occafionally  cultivated  under  the  title 
of  cape  cabbage,  and  often  confounded  with  the  turnip-rooted 
cabbage,  by  thofe  who  have  not  Efficiently  attended  to  the 
circumftances  by  which  they  are  j diftinguiftted.  It  would 
feem  to  be  the  plant  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many under  the  title  of  hahlrahi.  The  refult  of  the  trials 
made  with  it  in  field  culture  would  feem  to  (hew  it  an  ufeful 
hardy  plant. 

The  foils  moft  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant  are 
thofe  of  the  more  light  and  dry  kinds,  that  have  fome  degree 
of  elevation,  with  refpedl;  to  fituation,  and  which  are  in  a 
good  ftate  of  fertility  from  previous  tillage.  The  land 
ftiould  be  prepared,  by  ploughing  three  or  four  times,  in 
nearly  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  common  turnip  ; being 
laid  up  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  be  rendered  fine  and  mel- 
low. When  thus  prepared,  at  the  time  of  planting,  it 
fhould  be  ploughed  into  fmall  two-bout  ridges,  and  a fuit- 
able  proportion  of  manure  turned  in.  On  the  ridges,  when 
flattened  by  a light  roller,  the  plants  are  to  be  put  in. 

The  fame  method  fhould  be  purfued  in  providing  the 
feed  as  has  been  advifed  for  cabbages.  In  this  culture  it  is 
fometimes  fown  in  beds  in  the  fields,  whence  the  plants  are 
afterwards  to  be  drawn  and  fet  out ; and  in  others,  in  drills 
or  broad-caft,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  being  only 
thinned  out  to  proper  diftances  by  the  hoe.  Dr.  Dickfon 
remarks,  in  his  “ Pradlical  Agriculture,”  that,  “ the  firft 
method  is  probably,  in  general,  to  be  preferred,  though 
fome  cultivators  contend  that  the  plants  fucceed  better, 
when  not  removed  from  the  places  in  which  they  were  de- 
pofited  when  fown,  and  which  later  experience  in  cultivating 
the  common  cabbage  feems  to  fhow  to  be  the  cafe.  Where 
the  tranfplanting  method  is  pradifed,  the  feed  fhould  be 
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town  fufliciently  early  to  have  the  plants  of  a proper  lize,  as 
about  fix  or  feven  weeks  growth  at  the  time  of  tranfplanting. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  may  be 
the  moft  proper  periods.  The  feed,  in  thefe  cafes,  fhould 
be  fown  very  thin,  and  the  weak  plants  afterwards  thinned 
out,  till  they  are  left  at  not  lefs  than  three  inches  diftancc 
from  each  other.  Five  or  fix  ounces  of  feed  will,  in  general, 
be  a proportion  fuftlcient  for  affording  plants  for  fetting  out 
an  acre  of  ground.  In  the  drill  method,  the  fame  propor- 
tion of  feed  may  alfo  in  common  be  fufficient,  which  fhould 
be  put  in  the  foil  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April ; 
but  if  fown  later,  as  in  May  or  June,  it  frequently  fucceeds. 
In  the  broadcatl  mode,  from  the  plants  not  coming  quickly 
to  the  hoe,  the  latter  end  of  March  may  probably  be  the 
moft  proper  period  of  lowing  ; the  proportion  of  feed  being 
lomewhat  increafed. 

The  planting  in  thefe  crops  may  be  performed  either  up- 
on the  plain  furface  of  the  prepared  ground,  or  after  it  has 
been  thrown  up  into  ridges  in  the  manner  firft  deferibed  ; 
but  the  latter  is  by  much  the  beft  method,  efpecially  where 
the  land  is  inclined  to  moifture.  The  moft  eligible  time  for 
executing  the  bufinefs  is,  as  in  the  common  cabbage,  when 
the'  land  has  had  a good  fhower  of  rain,  the  operations  of 
ploughing  and  fetting  out  the  plants  proceeding  together  ; 
but  Dr.  DIckfon  obferves,  that  “ neither  operation  fliould 
be  attempted  when  the  ground  is  much  foaked  with  rain,  as 
much  injury  is  not  only  done  to  the  lasd,  but  the  plants  fel- 
dom  thrive  well,” 

In  planting  out,  different  diftances  are  praftifed ; fome 
preferring  the  diftance  of  two  feet  from  row  to  row,  and 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  where  the  foils  are  good  ; 
but  in  thofe  of  inferior  quality  not  more  than  twelve  ; while 
others  advife  their  being  planted  two  and  a lialf  or  three 
feet  afunder,  on  two-bout  ridges,  the  plants  being  placed  as 
nearly  as  pofiible  in  the  middle,  immediately  upon  the  dung, 
at  recommended  in  the  culture  of  the  common  cabbage. 

The  after  culture  in  the  crops  mult  be  performed  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  the  methods  of  lowing  or  plant- 
ing that  have  been  praftifed.  When  the  feed  is  put  in  by 
the  hand,  the  crop  can  only  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  the 
hand -hoe,  which  fhould  be  applied  as  frequently  as  is  necef- 
lary  for  the  purpofe.  But  in  the  drill  method,  as  well  as 
where  the  cfops  are  planted  out  with  broad  intervals  and 
narrow  diftances  in  rows,  it  may  be  convenient  to  make  ufe 
of  both  the  plough  or  horfe-hoe,  and  the  hand-hoe,  employ- 
ing the  former  in  ftirring  and  clearing  the  intervals,  and  the 
latter  in  keeping  the  ground  between  the  plants  clean. 
When  planted  on  ridges,  it  is  recommended,  that  as  foon  as 
the  plants  have  become  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  foil,  and 
weeds  begin  to  appear,  to  throw  a furrow  from  each  fide  of 
them  by  means  of  a fmall  plough  that  is  narrow  behind,  ftir- 
ring the  parts  not  thus  moved  by  the  hand-hoe,  and  after 
the  decay  of  the  weeds  thefe  turned  down,  but  before  the 
plants  get  too  large  to  return  them  to  their  former  fitiiation, 
care  being  taken,  not  to  cover  the  hearts  of  the  plants  with 
the  earth.  Thefe  operations  may  be  repeated  as  frequently 
as  the  ftate  of  the  crop  may  require.  But  as  this  plant  forms 
its  bulb  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  the  earth  or  mould 
fhould  never  be  laid  up  fo  much  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
as  in  the  common  cabbage,  as  it  may  not  only  prevent  the 
fwelling  of  the  bulbs,  but  caufe  their  deftrinftion.  It  has 
been  fuggefted  in  the  work  juft  noticed,  that  in  dry  feafons 
this  plant  may  probably  be  cultivated  with  greater  advantage 
than  that  of  the  turnip,  as  not  being  fubjeft  to  the  deftruc- 
tive  attacks  of  the  fly,  and  being  lefs  expoled  to  danger  from 
other  animals  that  are  liable  to  deftroy  crops  of  that  fort. 
When  fituated  , clofe  to  turnips  that  have  been  wholly  de- 


voured by  the  fly,  it  has  never  been  perceived  that  plants  cf- 
this  kind  were  in  the  leaft  touched  by  it.  The  bulbs  or 
roots  of  thefe  plants  frequently  attain  a confiderable  fize 
where  the  foils  are  good,  the  largeft  fometimes  weighing 
eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  are  faid  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  the  common  turnip,  though  not  fo  much  fo  as  the 
turnip-rooted  cabbage.  The  quantity  of  produce  on  an  acre 
is  not  probably  in  general  equal  to  that  of  the  common  tur- 
nip, though  it  is  very  confiderable. 

The  application  of  this  fort  of  cabbage  is  chiefly  in  the 
feeding  of  neat  cattle  and  fheep  during  the  autumn  or  fpring. 
months,  according  as  it  may  be  fown  more  early  or  late  ; 
but  the  moft  profitable  appropriation  of  it  is  probably  in 
the  latter  feafon,  as  from  the  middle  of  March,  till  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  ground.  In  this  way  it  may  become  an 
ufefiil  affiftant  to  crops  of  the  turnip  kind.  In  which  ufe, 
it  poffeffes  a particular  advantage,  in  being  formed,  as  it 
were,  upon  a footftalk  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  it 
can  on  that  account  be  more  conveniently  got  at  and  re- 
moved during  the  time  of  froft,  or  when  fnow  is  upon  the 
ground,  than  the  common  turnip.  The  proportion  of  nu- 
tritious matter  contained  in  crops  of  this  fort  is  confiderable, 
and  of  a rich  quality.  Cows  thrive  extremely  well  on  it 
when  given  in  a proper  manner.  When  fed  off  by  flieep, 
the  beft  method  is  that  of  hurdling,  in  the  manner  praftifed 
for  common  turnips.  In  this  mode  of  application  they  are 
laid  to  require  little  or  no  hay,  even  where  the  intention 
is  to  fatten  the  animals,  as  they  make  a greater  progrefs 
on  them  than  on  any  other  forts  of  food,  except  that 
of  oats.  Both  cows  and  (beep  have  been  found  to  feed 
upon  the  fproots  with  avidity,  alter  their  having  bloffom- 
ed,  and  been  cut  and  left  to  wither.  But  this  practice 
fhould  be  cautioully  pradlifed,  as  much  injury  mull  conftant- 
ly  be  done  to  the  land,  by  the  plants  being  fuffered  to  run 
to  feed.  When  the  bulbs  are  fhrunk  and  withered  from  be- 
ing cut  and  packed  up  in  houfes,  they  are  faid  to  form  a 
nu'Liitious  food  for  horfes,  hut  farther  trials  are  wanting  to 
fully  eftablifh  the  fadl.  It  is  obferved,  in  the  “ Annals  of 
Agriculture,”  that  inftead  of  cutting  off  the  bulbs  below  the 
parts  where  they  are  formed,  in  order  to  preferve  then?  in 
houfes  for  the  above  purpofe,  it  is  the  pradtice  of  fome  cul- 
tivators to  plough  them  up  wholly,  ufing  a common  plough, 
without  any  coulter,  having  only  a round  fhare  with  a blunt 
edge  for  the  purpofe.  This  is  paffed  along  under  the  rows, 
and  performs  the  work  with  much  eafe,  and  in  a very  expe- 
ditious manner. 

Cabbage,  turnip-rooted,  in  Botany,  See  Brassica. 

Cabbage,  turnip-rooted,  in  ylgriculiure,  a plant  of  the  cab- 
bage kind,  which  differs  principally  from  the  former,  in  form- 
ing its  bulb,  or  protuberance,  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
in  having  it  of  an  oblong  fhape,  and  in  the  leaves  bearing  a 
confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  common  turnip. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  field  culture  with  advantage. 
The  foils  beft  fuited  to  the  growth  of  this  fort  of  crops  are 
thofe  of  the  move  friable  loamy  kinds,  or  fuch  as  have  been 
formed  by  the  gradual  depofitiou  of  earthy  matters  from  the 
overflowings  of  large  rivers,  or  the  fea.  But  of  whatever 
kind,  the  parts  of  them  fliould  have  been  well  broken  down 
and  reduced  by  means  of  tillage,  and  not  be  too  retentive  of 
moifture.  In  preparing  the  ground,  it  fliould  be  brought  into 
a confiderable  ftate  of  pulverization,  or  finenefs,  by  repeated 
ploughingsand  liarrowings;  and  enriched  by  the  application 
of  manure,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  waggon.s’  load 
to  the  ftatute  acre,  which  fliould  be  turned  in  with  the  laft 
ploughing,  in  forming  the  one-bout  ridges  for  receiving  the 
plants.  This  is  fometimes  performed  by  the  common 
plough;  but  it  probably  may  be  executed  with  moreexadl- 
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rrel'j  by  one  with  a double  mould-boavd  contrived  for  the 
purpole. 

The  feed  ituift  be  procured  from  tlie  bed  and  mod  perfecft 
plants  of  the  kind,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already  di- 
redded  for  common  cabbage,  and  be  employed  while  it  is 
perfeaiy  frefli ; as  fuch  feed  as  has  been  kept  for  fome  length 
of  time  feldom  vegetates  well,  or  v/ith  much  regularity.  But 
where  it  is  necelTary  to  make  ufc  of  it,  the  bed  methoQ  is  to 
deep  It  in  water  for  a few  hours  before  it  is  put  into  the 
ground.  The  time  of  fowiiig  mud  be  fooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  cultivator,  in  refpecd  to  the 
confumption  of  t!;e  crop;  but  for  the  fummer  planting,  the 
bed  time  is  generally  about  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April ; for  winch  purpofe  a piece  of  ground 
fhould  be  prepared,  bv  repeated  turning  over  in  the  winter, 
fo  as  to  become  perfedfly  fine  and  free  from  weeds.  Tliis 
mud  now  be  covered  by  fome  well  reduced  farm-yard 
manure,  adding  a little  freflr  horfe-dung  from  the  dable. 
This  is  then  to  be  turned  lightly  in,  by  means  of  the  plough, 
and  a fuitable  proportion  of  feed  fown  over  the  whole  ; being 
covered  in  by  means  of  a drong  rake  or  light  harrow^  But 
where  tl-.is  fort  of  preparation  has  not  been  made,  a piece  of 
old  grafs  land,  reduced  by  paring  and  burning,  may,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tugweil,  an  experienced  cultivator,  be  dreded  in 
a fimilar  manner  ; or  the  fulfoil  of  a winter  flieep-fold,  the 
draw,  dung,  and  thin  turfy  materials  having  been  previouily 
removed.  As  the  plants  rife,  attention  flrould  be  paid  to 
the  fly,  guarding  againd  its  attacks  by  the  application  of 
wood-aflies  or  foot,  when  it  fird  appears,  over  the  crops. 
When  the  plants  are  found  to  grow  too  fad,  or  advance  too 
high  in  the  dems,  before  the  period  of  fetting  them  out  in 
the  field,  fo  as  to  attain  an  improper  flrape  not  eafily  after- 
wards removed,  it  may  be  necefl'ary  to  draw  up  the  whole 
of  the  plants  clean  on  one  fide  of  the  bed,  digging  or  turning 
the  foil  over  in  the  place  where  they  dood,  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches,  with  the  fpade,  putting  the  plants  in  the 
trenches  in  the  proportion  of  forty  or  fifty  in  each  yard, 
the  roots  being  covered  by  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
fucceeding  trench,  and  flightly  trodden  down  upon  them. 
In  this  manner  all  the  plants  that  require  it  are  to  be  in- 
trenched ; by  which  their  improper  growth  may  not  only 
be  checked,  but  the  plants  be  rendered  more  fit  to  be  fet 
out  in  the  field.  But  where  the  land  for  the  feed-bed  has 
been  properly  prepared,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  weeds, 
this  procefs  will  feldom  be  found  necelTary  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  planting  out  of  this  fort  of  plants  may  be  executed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tirrnip-cabhage,  either  upon  the 
plain  ploughed  furface,  or  after  the  land  has  been  raifed  into 
ridges.  7’he  latter  is  however  to  be  preferred,  elpecially 
whei'e  the  foil  is  inclined  to  moilture.  They  are  planted  at 
different  diflances,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land  : 
but  the  moft  general  praftice  is  from  two  to  two  and  a half 
or  three  feet.  In  the  ridge  method,  it  is  ufual  to  fet  them 
on  the  middle  of  the  ridges,  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet  in  the 
rows.  The  plants  fliould  be  carefully  drawn  from  the  feed- 
bed  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  for  the  fummer  planting, 
when  of  the  fize  of  good  large  cabbage  plants  ; and  in  order 
that  as  little  injury  as  poffible  maybe  done  to  the  roots,  this 
work  fhould  be  performed  immediately  after  rain,  or  after 
the  beds  have  been  well  watered.  They  are  then  to  be  made 
iip  into  fmall  bundles,  and  diflributed  by  women  and  chil- 
dren fingly  along  the  ridges,  or  on  the  plain  furface  of  the 
land,  at  proper  diflances,  to  be  dircftly  put  into  the  foil  by 
the  dibblers : in  doing  which  they  fhould  be  plunged  up  to 
the  place  of  the  branching  out  of  the  leaf  ftem.s,  the  mould 
£jr  foil  being  firmly  clofed  about  them  in  the  manner  advifed 
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in  the  culture  of  the  common  cabbage.'  It  is  particularly 
necelTary  to  attend  to  this  lafl  operation  in  dry  feafous,  as 
the  fuccefs  of  the  crop  in  a great  meafure  dependsnpon  it : and 
at  the  fame  time  care  fliould  be  taken  that  a greater  number 
of  plants  be  not  drawn  from  the  feed  bed  than  can  be  planted 
out  in  the  lame  day,  and  that  they  be  as  little  as  poffible  ex- 
pofed  to  the  atlion  of  the  fun  and  wind.  It  is  alfo  neceflary 
for  a few  days' to  guard  againft  their  being  pulled  up  and 
dcilroyed  by  rooks,  or  other  birds,  which  are  apt  to  attack 
them. 

The  after  culture  of  the  crops  muft  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  other  crops  of  a fimilar  kind.  In 
about  ten  days,  or  a fortnight,  when  the  plants  grow  well, 
they  will  in  general  require  the  affillance  of  the  hand-hoe, 
to  clear  the  ridges  and  give  the  plants  a flight  dreffing. 
And  as  foon  afterwards  as  may  be  convenient,  the  intervals 
fliould  be  cleared  either  by  the  common  plough,  or  any  other 
more  fuitable  implement,  by  pafling  them  twice  along  each, 
turning  the  furrows,  wliere  the  land  is  clear,  and  not  too 
elefe  or  compadl,  up  towards  the  rows,  being  careful  not  to 
earth  up  the  plants  to  too  great  a height ; but  where  the 
contrary  is  the  cafe,  be  turned  from  them,  fo  as  to  form  a 
ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  interval,  the  implement  being  paifed 
within  a few  inches  of  the  plants  in  performing  the  operation. 
This  ridge  in  dry  feafons  fliould  be  fplit  down,  and  returned 
to  the  row  again,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  days;  another  hand- 
hoeing  being  given  as  foon  afterwards  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient. This  lad  operation  may  frequently  be  unneceflary 
on  the  more  light  and  clean  deferiptions of  land;  but  on  the 
ftrang  and  more  compaA  foils  it  may  be  had  recourfe  to 
with  advantage, both  inrefpeft  to  the  prefent  andfuture  crop. 

The  quantity  of  produce  in  crops  of  this  kind,  is  fre- 
quently found,  on  good  land,  to  be  from  25  to  30  tons  on 
the  acre.  It  is  dated,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bath 
papers,  that,  in  a praAice  of  20  years,  the  produce  o^f  an 
acre  of  this  crop  was,  on  an  average,  invariably  found  to  be 
equal  to  the  fupport  of  70  fheep  for  a month,  in  the  mod 
hungry,  trying,  and  difficult  part  of  the  year  ; and  this  on 
land  then  not  worth  more  than  13  s.  the  acre,  but  which 
contained  between  feven  and  eight  thoufand  plants,  averag- 
ing above  four  pounds  each  in  weight.  In  the  TranfaAions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  See.  various 
accounts  are  given  of  the  great  ufe  of  the  produce  in  thefe 
crops,  as  well  as  of  their  vaft  utility  as  a late  fpring  fheep 
feeffi  They  have  likewife  been  found  beneficial  in  feeding 
milch  cows,  and  hogs  are  very  fond  of  them,  fows  giving 
abundance  of  milk  while  feeding  on  them.  From  this  plant 
being  a native  of  a more  cold  and  northern  climate,  it  of 
courfe  retains,  in  fome  meafure,  the  late  habits  of  the  fituation 
from  which  it  was  originallybrought,  and  becomes  proper  for 
the  purpofeof  feeding  live  dock,  ata  later  period  in  the  fpring, 
than  many  other  plants  to  which  it  has  a refemblance.  It 
is  feldom  before  the  middle  of  April  that  the  juice  begins  to 
rife,  and  the  plant  becomes  proper  for  being  fed  upon. 
About  this  time,  however,  as  is  fhewn  by  the  bufliy  appear- 
ance of  its  top,  it  begins  to  pufh  forward,  ,and  be  in  a con- 
dition to  be  made  ufe  of.  When  employed  before  this 
period,  it  is  faid,-in  the  work  jud  noticed,  to  be  compara- 
tively of  little  advantage  ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  even  injurious 
to  the  animals  that  feed  on  and  confume  it.  The  principal 
application  of  crops  of  this  fort  is  in  the  feeding  of  flieep, 
■w'hich  are  confined  upon  portions  of  them  by  hurdles,  in  the 
manner  praAifed  for  the  common  turnip.  The  roots  are, 
however,  to  be  pulled  up  and  prepared  by  being  cut  in  two 
by  means  of  an  implement  of  the  mattock  kind,  having  a 
claw  on  one  fide  nine  inches  long,  with  a tranfverfe  edge  at 
its  end,  two  inches  in  width,  and  on  the  other  a fort  of 
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cleaver  : with  this  tool,  afting  as  a lever  hy  means  of  the 
handle,  the  roots  are  readily  taken  up,  after  which  any  dirt 
that  may  adhere  to  them  is  fnaken  off  by  a blow  or  two,  and 
the  roots  fplit  by  the  cleaver.  This  enables  the  fheep  to 
begin  in  the  centre  of  the  roots,  and  proceed  outwards,  eat- 
ing them  with  more  eafe^  and  m.uch  more  completely,  than 
in  any  other  method.  When  they  are  not  cut,  the  liardlub- 
■ftauce  of  the  rind  renders  them  difficult  of  being  eaten  by 
the  animals.  One  year  old  ffieep,  or  what  are  frequently 
denominated  tegs,  wethers,  and  ail  dry  fheep,  may  in  pre- 
ference be  fed  on  this  root ; but  when  ewes  and  lambs  are 
to  be  kept  upon  it,  the  hurdles  mii't  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
admit  the  Iambs  to  pafs  through  them  to  feed  at  large,  as  by 
this  contrivance  much  benefit  will  be  derived. 

Crops  of  this  nature  may  be  found,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  hardy  and  other  properties  of  the  plants,  to  conftitute  an 
excellent  nutritious  food  for  fheep  at  thofe  periods  in  the 
fpriiig  when  few  other  forts  of  green  food  can  be  procured  or 
depended  upon.  The  culture  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  ffieep  that  may  be  kept  on  the  farm,  ffiould 
therefore  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the  flreep  farmer. 
X)r.  Dickfon  remarks,  that  this  vegetable  has  been  afferted 
to  be  capable  of  being  preferved  for  fome  time  out  of  the 
ground,  without  its  properties  being  in  the  leall  injured  ; 
but,  as  in  moft  other  bulbous  roots,  the  beft  and  moft  econo- 
mical praftice  is  probably  that  of  employing  it  in  its  freffi 
ftate.  When  thus  made  ufe  of,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
its  proving  a valuable  aiTiftant,  to  the  turnip  crop,  as  a late 
jpring  feed  for  fheep  or  other  animals. 

Qxh'E.AG'E-bark  tree,  m Botany.  See  Geoftroya  inerm'is. 

CABBAGE-/“ff.  See  Ar  EC  A oArracerz  and  Cacali  A khin'ia. 

Cabbage  hutterjly,  in  Entomology,  the  common  Engliffi 
name  of  Papilio  brajjlcee. 

CABBAGING,  among  Gardeners,  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
denote  the  knitting  or  gathering  of  certain  pot-herbs  into 
-round  bunched  heads.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  amounts  to 
the  fame  with  what  Evelyn  calls  pom'ing,  pommer  ; q.  d. 
appling,  or  growing  applewife.  Others  call  it  fimply  head- 
ing or  bunching. 

To  make  lettuce  cabbage,  they  tranfplant  it,  taking  care, 
during  the  great  heats,  to  water  it ; otherwife  inftead  of 
pomdng,  it  runs  to  feed.  To  promote  the  cabbaging  of 
cabbage,  thofe  who  live  on  the  fea-coaft,  put  fea  weed,  with 
a little  liitre,  under  their  roots. 

Cabbage-plants  of  ;he  early  kind  begin  to  turn  in  their 
leaves  for  cabbaging  in  May,  The  Batterfea  fort  cabbage 
apace  when  they  once  begin,  and  as  foon  grow  hard  and 
burft  open ; but  the  fugar-loaf  kind  is  longer  before  it  comes, 
and  is  as  flow  in  its  cabbaging. 

CABBALA,  a myflerious  kind  of  fcience,  delivered  by 
revelation  to  the  u-.cient  .Tews  as  they  pretend,  and  traui- 
mitted  by  oral  tradition  to  thofe  of  our  times  ; ferving  for 
interpretation  of  the  books  both  of  nature  and  feripture. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  Cabala,  Caballa,  Kahbaia,  Kabala, 
Cobal'iftica,  Ars  Cabala,  and  Gahalla.  It  is  oi'iginally 
Hebrew,  nS.3p’  kabbalah;  and  properly  fignifies  reception  ; 
formed  from  the  verb  piUp?  k'lbel,  to  receive  by  tradition,  or 
from  father  to  fan,  efpecially  in  the  Chaldee  and  Rabbinical 
Hebrew. 

Cabbala,  then,  primarily  denotes  any  fentiment,  opinion, 
ufage,  or  explication  of  Scripture  tranfmitted  from  father  to 
fon.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  cabbala  is  not  only  applied  to 
the  whole  art,  but  alfo  to  each  operation  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  that  art.  Thus  it  is,  R.  Jac.  Ben 
Afcher,  furnamed  Baal-Hatturim,  is  faid  to  have  compiled 
moft  of  the  cabbalas  invented  on  the  books  of  Mofes  before 
his  time,  3 


As  to  the  origin  of  the  cabbala,  the  Jews  relate  many 
marvellous  tales.  They  derive  the  myfteries  contained  in  it 
from  Adam  ; and  aflert,  that  whiift  the  firft  man  was  in 
Paradife,  the  angel  Raliel  brought  hin-.  a book  from  heaven, 
which  contained  the  dodfrines  of  heavenly  wifdom  ; and 
that  when  lam  received  this  book,  angels  came  down  from 
heaven  to  learn  its  contents,  but  that  tie  refufed  to  admit 
tliem  to  the  knowledge  of  facred  things,  ei.trnftcd  to  hiiu- 
felf  alone  ; that,  after  the  fall,  this  b</ck  was  taken  back 
into  heaven  ; that,  after  many  prayers  and  tears,  God  re- 
ftored  it  to  Adam  ; and  tr.at  it  paffed  from  Adam  to  Sctli. 
The  Jewiffi  fables  further  relate,  that  the  book  being  loft, 
and  the  myfteries  contained  in  it  alinoft  forgotten,  in  the  de- 
generate age  preceding  the  flood,  they  were  reftored,  by 
fpecial  revelation,  to  Abraham,  who  tranlmitted  them  to 
writing  in  the  book  “ Jezirah  and  that  the  revelation 
was  renewed  to  Mofes,  who  received  a traditionary  and 
myftical,  as  well  as  a written  and  preceptive,  law  from  God. 
Accordingly,  the  Jews  believe,  that  God  gave  to  Mofes  on 
mount  Sinai,  not  onlv  the  law,  but  alio  the  explication  of 
that  law  ; and  that  Mofes,  after  his  coming  down,  retiring 
to  his  tent,  rehearled  to  Aaron  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
When  he  had  done,  Aaron  ftanding  on  the  right  hand,  his 
fons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  were  introduced  to  a fecond  re- 
liearfal : this  being  over,  the  feventy  elders  that  compofed 
the  fanhedrim  were  admitted  ; and  laftly,  the  people,  as 
many  as  pleafed  : to  all  of  whom  Mofes  again  repeated  both 
the  law  and  explanation,  as  he  received  them  from  God. 
So  that  Aaron  heard  it  four  times,  his  fons  thrice,  the  elders 
twice,  and  tlie  people  once.  Now,  of  the  two  things 
which  Mofes  taught  them,  the  laws  and  the  explanation, 
only  the  firft  were  committed  to  writing  ; which  is  what 
we  have  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers : as  to  the 
fecond,  or  the  explication  of  thofe  laws,  they  were  contented 
to  imprefs  it  well  in  their  memory,  to  teach  it  their  chil- 
d-en ; they  to  theirs,  &c.  Hence,  the  firft  part  they 
call  limply  the  law,  or  the  written  law  ; the  fecond,  the  oral 
law,  or  cabbala.  Such  is  the  original  notion  of  the  cabbala. 

The  cabbala  being  again  loft  amidft  the  calamities  of  the 
Babyloniffi  captivity,  was  once  more  revealed  to  Efdras;  and 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  preferved  in  Egypt,  and  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  through  the  hands  of  Simeon  ben  Setach,  Elkanah, 
Akibha,  Simeon  ben  .Tochai,  and  others.  The  only  warrant- 
able inference  from  thefe  accounts,  which  bear  the  obvious 
marks  of  fuftion,  is,  that  the  cabbaliftic  doftrine  obtained  early 
credit  among  the  Jews  as  a part  of  their  facred  tradition,  and 
was  traiif.mitted,  under  this  notion,  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  to 
their  brethren  in  Paleftiile.  Under  the  fandlion  of  ancient 
names,  many  firititious  writings  were  produced,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  fpreading  of  this  myftical  fyftem.  Among 
thefe  were  “ Sepher  Happeliah,”  or  the  book  of  wonders  j 
“ Sepher  Hakkaneh,”  or  the  book  of  the  pen  ; and  “ Sepher 
Habbahir,”  or  the  book  of  light.  The  firft  unfolds  many 
doctrines  faid  to  have  been  delivered  by  Elias  to  the  rabbi  El- 
kanah ; the  fecond  contains  myftical  commentaries  on  the  di- 
vine commands ; and  the  third  illuftrates  the  moft  fublime 
myfteries.  Among  the  profound  doctors,  who,  befides  the 
ftudy  of  tradition,  cultivated  with  great  induitry  the  cabba- 
liftic philofophy,  the  moft  celebrated  perfons  are  the  rabbis 
Akibha,  who  lived  foon  after  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem 
(See  Akibha  ;)  and  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  who  flounflied  ia 
the  fecond  century  (See  Simeon  ben  Jochai).  To  the 
former  i.s  aferibed  the  book,  entitled  “ .Tezirah,”  concerning 
the  creation  ; and  to  the  latter,  the  book  “ Sohar,”  or 
brightnefs  ; and  thefe  are  the  principal  fources  from  which 
we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  cabbala.  From  the  third 
century  to  the  tenth,  few  tracer  of  the  cabbaliftic  philofophy 
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occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews.  The  probable  reafon  is 
that  thefe  myfteries,  which  difl’er  materially  from  the  ancient 
doclrine  of  the  Jewifh  church,  were  entrufted  only  to  the 
initiated  under  a folemn  oath  of  fecrecy  ; and  therefdre  few 
perfons  would  venture  to  commit  them  to  writing.  Books 
that  were  written  would  be  ftudionfly  concealed  from  pub- 
lic infpeftion,  and  their  enigmatical  language  would  be  a feal 
upon  their  meaning  which  could  not  be  broken  by  the  vul- 
gar hand  of  an  uninitiated  Jew.  Befides,  the  Jew's  were  for 
many  centuries  deeply  involved  in  controverfies  concerning 
their  traditionary  laws,  and  if  they  were  poffeffed  of  Tal- 
mudical  erudition,  they  thought  themfelves  fufficiently  learn- 
ed : not  to  . add  that  the  w' hole  nation  was  oppreffed  and 
haraffed  by  perfecution. 

iThat  this  fyftem  of  the  cabbaliftic  philofophy,  which  w'e 
may  conhder  as  the  acroamatic,  efoteric,  or  concealed  doc- 
trine of  the  Jews,  by  way  of  contradiftinflion  from  the  ex- 
oteric or  popular  dodlrine,  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  we 
may  conclude  wdth  a very  great  degree  of  probability,  from 
• the  total  diffimilaiity  of  its  abllrufe  and  myftcrious  doftrines, 
to  the  Ample  principles  of  religion  taught  in  the  Mofaic  law  ; 
and  that  it  w'as  borrow'ed  from  the  Egyptian  fchools  w'ill 
fufficiently  appear  from  a comparifon  of  its  tenets  with  thofe 
of  the  oriental  and  Alexandrian  philofophy.  (See  Alex- 
andrian.) Many  writers  have,  indeed,  imagined  that  they 
have  found  in  the  cabbaliftic  dogmas,  a near  refemblance  of 
the  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity,  'and  they  have  thought,  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  this  myftical  fyftem  were  de- 
rived from  divine  revelation.  This  opinion,  how'ever,  may 
be  traced  up  to  a prejudice  which  originated  with  the  Jews, 
and  paffed  from  them  to  the  Chriftian  fathers,  by  which  they 
were  led  to  aferibe  all  pagan  wifdora  to  an  Hebrew  origin  ; 
a notion  which  very  probably  took  its  rife  in  Egypt,  when 
Pagan  tenets  firft  crept  in  among  the  Jews.  Philo,  Jofephus, 
and  other  learned  Jews,  in  order  to  flatter  their  own  vanity, 
.and  that  of.their  countrymen,  induftrioufly  propagated  this 
^ropinion  ; and  the  more  learned  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church 
who  entertained  a high  opinion  of  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
haftily  adopted  it,  from  an  imagination  that  if  they  could 
-trace  back  the  moft  valuable  dodfrines  of  Paganifm.  to  a 
Hebrew  origin,  this  could  not  fail  to  recommend  the  Jewifh 
and  ..Chriftian  religions  to  the  attention  of  the  Gentile  phi- 
lofophers.  Many  learned  moderns,  relying  implicitly  upon 
.thefe  authorities,  have  maintained  the  fame  opinion,  and  have 
thence  been  inclined  to  credit  the  report  of  the  divine  origi- 
nal of  the'Jewiflt  cabbala.  But  the  opinion  is  unfounded  j 
and  the  cabbaliftic  fyftem  is  effentially  inconfiftent  with  the 
pure  dodfiine  of  divine  revelation.  The  true  ftate  of  the 
cafe  feems  to  be  that  the  Jews,  like  other  oriental  nations, 
from  the  moft  remote  period,  had  fecret  dodfrines  or  myfte- 
ries. During  the  prophetic  ages,  thefe,  probably,  confifted 
in  a Ample  explanation  of  thofe  divine  truths,  which  the  pro- 
phets delivered  under  the  veil  of  emblems.  After  this  period, 
when  the  fedls  of  the  Effenes  and  Therapeutte  were  formed 
in  Egypt,  foreign  tenets  and  inftitutions  were  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  in  the  form  of  allegorical 
interpretations  of  .the  law,  were  admitted  into  the  Jewifh 
myfteries.  Thefe  innovations  chiefly  confifted  in  certain 
dogmas  concerning  God  and  divine  things,  at  this  time  re- 
ceived in  the  Egyptian  fchools,  particularly  at  Alexandria, 
where  the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  dodfrines  on  thefe  fub- 
jedls  had  been  blended  with  the  oriental  philofophy.  The 
Jewifli  myfteries,  thus  enlarged  by  the  acceffion  of  Pagan 
dogmas,  were  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  Paleftine,  ,at  the  time 
w'hen  the  Phaiifees,  who  had  been  driven  into  Egypt  under 
Kyreanus,  returned,  with  niany  other  Jews,  into  their  own 
country.  From  this  time  the  cabbaliftic  myfteries  continued 
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to  be  taught  in  the  Jewifh  fchools,  but,  at  length, they  were 
adulterated  by  a mixture  of  Peripatetic  dcdlrijes,  and  other 
tenets,  which  fprang  np  in  the  middle  age.  Thefe  myfte- 
ries were  not,  probably,  reduced  to  any^  fyftematic  forms  in 
writing,  till  after  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews,  when,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  national  calamities,  they  became  apprehen- 
Ave  that  thofe  facred  treafures  would  be  corrupted,  or  loft. 
In  preceding  periods,  the  cabbaliftic  dodfrines  underwent 
various  corruptions,  particularly  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy.  The  Amilarity,  or  rather  the  coin- 
cidence, of  the  cabbaliftic,  Alexandrian,  and  oriental  philo- 
fophy, will  be  fufficiently  evinced  by  briefly  ftating  the  com- 
mon tenets  in  which  thefe  different  fyftemsagreed;  they  are  as 
follow : “ All  things  are  derived  by  emanation  from  one 
principle  : and  this  principle  is  God.  From  him  a fubftan- 
tial  power  immediately  proceeds,  which  is  the  image  of  God, 
and  the  foiirce  of  all  fubfequent  emanations.  This  fecond 
principle  fends  forth,  by  the  energy  of  emanation,  other  na- 
tures, which  are  more  oiTefs  perfedl,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  diftance,  in  the  fcale  of  emanation,  from  the 
Arft  fource  of  exiftence,  and  which  conftitute  different  worlds 
or  orders  of  being,  all  united  to  the  eternal  power  from 
which  they  proceed.  Matter  is  nothing  more  than  the  molt 
remote  effedf  of  the  emanative  energy  of  the  Deity,  The 
material  world  receives  its  form  from  the  immediate  agency 
of  powers  far  beneath  the  Aril  fource  of  being.  Evil  is  the 
neceffary  effeft  of  the  imperfedfion  of  matter.  Human  fouls 
are  diftant  emanations  from  Deity,  and  after  they  are  libe- 
rated from  their  material  vehicles,  will  return,  through  va- 
rious ftages  of  puriAcation,  to  the  fountaia  whence  they  Arft 
proceeded.”  From  this  brief  view  it  appears,  that  the  cab- 
baliftic fyftem,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  other  two,  is  a 
fanatical  kind  of  philofophy,  originating  in  defedf  of.judg- 
ment  and  eccentricity  of  imagination,  and  tending  to  pro- 
duce a wild  and  pernicious  enthuAafm.  Fora  fuller  accout 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Juwifn  cabbala,  we  refer  to  Brucker’s 
Hill,  of  Philof.  by  EnAeld.  vol.  ii.  chap,  iii. 

Dr.  Burnet  examines  into  the  merits  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  cabbala,  which  he  Ands  to  be  without  rational  foun- 
dation, and  not  conducing  to  any  real  knowledge.  But  he 
conjedfures,  that  the  moll  ancient  cabbala,  before  it  was 
confounded  and  deAled  with  fables,  might  contain  fome- 
thing  of  the  original  of  things,  and  their  gradations  ; par- 
ticularly, that,  before  the  creation,  all  things  had  their 
being  in  God  ; that  from  him  they  flowed  as  emanations ; 
that  they  will  all  flow  back  again  into  him,  when  they  are 
dellroyed  ; and  that  there  will  fucceed  other  emanations  and 
regenerations,  and  other  deftrudlions  and  abforptions  to  all 
eternity,  as  they  had  been  from  all  eternity  ; that  nothing  is 
produced  out  of  nothing  ; and  that  the  things  produced  ne- 
ver return  to  nothing,  but  always  have  their  fubfillence  in 
God.  Burn.  Archieol.  lib.  i.  cap.  y.  Phil.  Tranf.  N'^ 
201.  p.  800. 

Among  the  explications  of  the  law,  which  are  furnilhed 
by  the  cabbala,  and  which,  in  reality,  are  little  elfe  but  the 
feveral  interpretations  and  deciflons  of  the  Rabbins  on  the 
laws  of  Mofes,  fome  are  myftical : conAfting  of  odd  abftrufe 
AgniAcations  given  to  a word,  or  even  to  the  letters  whereof 
it  is  compofed : v/hence,  by  different  combinations,  they 
draw  meanings  from  Scripture,  very  different  from  thofe  it 
feems  naturally  to  impoit.  The  art  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture after  this  manner  is  called  more  particularly  cabbala  : 
and  it  is  in  this  laft  fenfe  the  word  is  more  ordinarily  ufed 
among  us.  This  cabbala,  called  alfo  artificial  cabbala  (to 
diftinguiffi  it  from  the  Arft  kind,  or  Ample  tradition,)  is  di- 
vided into  three  forts.  The  Arft,  called  gematria,  conAfts 
in  taking  letters  as  Agures,  or  arithmetical  numbers,  and 
I explaining 
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explaining  each  woid  by  the  arithmetical  value  of  tlie  letters 
whereof  it  is  compofed;  which  is  done  various  ways.  The 
fecond  is  called  notarkon ; and  confilts  eitlier  in  taking  each 
letter  of  a word  for  an  entire  didfion,  or  in  making  one  en- 
tire diftion  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  many.  The  third 
kind,  called  themurah,  q.  d.  changing,  confills  in  changing 
and  tranfpofing  the  letters  of  a word;  which  is  done  various 
ways. 

The  generality  of  Jews  prefer  the  cabbala  to  the  Scrip- 
ture ; comparing  the  former  to  the  fparkling  lulfre  of  a pre- 
cious ifone,  and  the  latter  to  the  fainter  glimmering  of  a 
candle. 

The  cabbala  only  differs  from  maforah,  as  the  latter  de- 
notes the  fcience  of  reading  the  Scripture,  the  foimer  of  in- 
terpreting it.  Both  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  tradition  only,  till  at 
length  the  readings  were  fixed  by  die  vowels  and  accents, 
as  the  interpretations  were  by  the  maforah  and  gemara. 
Prideaux  Conn.  p.  i.  lib.  v.  p.  506. 

The  cabbala  hitherto  fpoken  of  maybe  called  fpeculative 
cabbala ; in  oppofition  to  the  following,  whicli  may  be 
called  pradlical  cabbala. 

Cabbala  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ufe,  or  rather  abufe, 
which  vilionaries  and  enthufiaffs  make  of  Scripture,  for  dif- 
cevering  futurity,  by  the  Ifudy  and  conlideration  of  the 
combination  of  certain  words,  letters,  and  numbers,  in  the 
Sacred  Writings.  All  the  words,  terms,  magic  figures, 
numbers,  letters,  charms,  &c.  ufed  in  the  jewifh  magic, 
as  alfo  in  the  hermetical  fcience,  are  comprifed  under  this 
fpecies  of  cabbala,  which  profeffes  to  teach  the  art  of  curing 
difeafes,  and  performing  other  wonders,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain arrangements  of  facred  letters  and  words.  But  it  is 
only  the  Chriftians  that  call  it  by  this  name,  on  account  of 
the  refemblance  this  art  bears  to  the  explications  of  the  Jewiih 
cabbala:  for  the  Jews  never  ufed  the  word  cabbala  in  any 
fuch  fenfe,  but  ever  with  the  utmofl  refpedf  and  venera- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  the  magic  of  the  Jews  alone 
which  we  call  cabbala,  but  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  any 
kind  of  mag-ic 
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CABBALIC  art,  Ars  cahbalka,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers 
for  ars  palafrica,  or  tlie  arc  of  wreftling. 

CABBALISTIC  art.  See  Cabbala,  and  Cabba- 

LISTS. 

CABBALISTS,  a fe£l;  among  the  Jews,  who  follow 
and  praftife  the  cabbala,  or  interpret  Scripture  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  literal  cabbala,  above  laid  down. 

The  Jews  are  divided  into  two  general  fefts  ; the  Cara- 
ites,  who  refufe  to  receive  either  tradition,  or  the  Talmud, 
or  any  thing  but  the  pure  text  of  Scripture  : and  the  Rab- 
binifts  or  Talmudifts,  who,  befide  this,  receive  the  traditions 
of  the  ancients,  and  follow  the  talmud. 

Thefe  latter  are  again  divided  into  two  other  fe£fs;  pure 
Rabbinifts,  who  explain  the  Scripture  in  its  natural  fenfe, 
by  grammar,  hillory,  and  tradition  ; and  Cabbalills,  who, 
to  difeover  hidden  myftical  fenfes,  which  they  fuppofe  God 
to  have  couched  therein,  make  ufe  of  the  cabbala,  and  the 
myftical  rules  and  methods  above  mentioned. 

There  are  vifionaries  among  the  Jews,  who  believe  that 
Jefus  Chrift  wrought  his  miracles  by  virtue  of  the  myfteries 
of  the  cabbala.  Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned  the  cabbaliftic  art  of  the  Jews 
in  Egypt ; and  fancy  they  fee  evident  footfteps  thereof  in 
their  philofophy  : others,  on  the  contrary,  fay,  it  was  the 
philofophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  that  firft  furniflied  the 
Jews  with  their  cabbala.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain, 
that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  moft  of  the  heretics 
gave  into  the  vain  notions  of  the  cabbala particularly  the 
VoL.  V. 


Gnoftics,  Valentinians,  and  Bafilidiaus.  Hence  arofe  the 
and  the  multitude  of  talifmans,.  wherewith  the  ca- 
binets of  the  virtuofi  were  ftocked. 

See  a particular  account  of  the  cabbaliftic  art,  as  praclifed 
not  only  by  Jews,  but  by  Heathens  and  Chriftians,  in 
Bafnage’s  Hift.  of  the  Jews,  book  iii.  chap.  10 — 28. 

CABBIN.  See  Cabin. 

CABBY  'ijland,  in  Geography,-  lies  N.  of  Holyhead 
ifiand  on  the  coaft  of  Wales,  about  two  miles  from  the  north 
point  of  that  ifiand. 

CABE,  a river  of  Spain,  which  uniting  with  the 
Velezar,  runs  into  the  Minho,  a little  to  the  weft  of  Orenfe 
in  Galicia. 

CABECA,  oi'Cabesse,  in  Commerce  ; the  Portuguefe 
who  carry  on  the  trade  of  filks  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  diftinguilh 
them  by  the  names  of  cabega,  and  harilto  ; that  is  to  fay, 
head  and  belly.  The  cabega  filks  are  the  finell ; the  larillo 
being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cent,  inferior  to  them.  The 
Indian  workmen  endeavour  to  mix  them  together  ; for  which 
reafon  the  more  experienced  European  merchants,  who  carry 
on  that  trade,  take  care  to  open  the  bales,  and  to  examine 
the  ficins.  The  Dutch  diftinguifli  two  forts,  viz.  the  ordi- 
nary cabelfe,  and  the  “ cabefle  de  mora.” 

Cabeca  de  Vide,  in  Geography,  afmall  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  with  a ftrong  callie.  N.  lat. 
39°.  W.  long.  60°  43'. 

Cabeca,  La,  in  Z,oology,  a fnake  of  South  America  in 
Panama,  there  called  the  double-headed  fnake,  from  an 
imagination  that  it  has  a head  at  each  extremity,  and  that 
from  the  bite  of  each  it  conveys  apoifon  equal  in  adlivity  to 
that  of  the  coral  or  rattle-fnake.  Its  ufual  length  is  faid  to 
be  about  half  a yard,  refcmbling  in  figure  an  earth-worm. 
Its  diam.eter  is  about  fix  or  eight  lines,  and  its  head  different 
from  the  heads  of  other  fnakes,  being  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
with  its  body.  The  creature,  however,  has  only  one  head, 
which,  as  it  refembles  a tail,  has  occafioned  the  notion  that 
it  has  two  heads.  Its  motion  is  very  flow,  and  its  colour 
variegated  with  fpots  of  a paler  t^nt. 

CABElAS,  Las,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Andalufia,  containing  feveral  ruins  that 
indicate  its  having  been  formerly  a large  place  ; 4 leagues  S. 
of  Seville. 

CABE5AS  Rubias,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
Seville,  on  the  confines  of  Portugal ; 40  miles  N.W.  of 
Seville. 

CABE9AS,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Cuba;  130  miles  S.W. 
of  Havanna. 

CABECON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
feated  on  a mountain,  with  a fort  on  the  river  Pifuerga  ; 
3 leagues  N.N.E.  from  Valladolid. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Afturia;  18  miles  W.S.W.  of  St. 
Andre. 

CABEGO,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the 
Lima,  7 miles  above  Ponte  de  Lima. 

CABEL,  or  Kabel,  Adrian  Vander,  in  Biography, 
a painter  of  landfcape,  fea-ports,  and  cattle,  was  born  at 
Ryfvvick,  in  1631,  and  became  a difciple  of  Jolm  Van 
Goyen,  under  whofe  inftrudlion  and  example  he  made  a 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  profefiFion,  and  by  whom  his  name 
was  changed  from  Vander  Touw  to  Vander  Cabel.  He 
copied  nature  and  deiigned  every  objedl  befeme  he  inferred 
any  in  his  compofitions.  His  tafte  in  defigning  animals 
and  figures  was  formed  after  that  of  Caftiglione ; and 
in  landfcape  his  model  was  the  ftyle  of  Salvator  Rofa.  His 
manner  is  great,  and  much  after  the  gout  of  the  Italian 
fchool.  The  touchings  of  his  trees  are  excellent ; his 
figures  and  animals  are  very  correft,  and  marked  witu  ipint. 
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Although  his  different  piaures  have  unequal  merit,  they 
are  all  diftinguifhed  by  the  freedom  of  his  hand,  and  the 
fine  touch  of  his  pencil.  In  his  colouring  he  fvvas  folicitous 
to  imitate  the  Caracci  and  Mola ; but  the  beauty  of  his 
defign  and  conipofition  is  often  injured  by  too  dark  and  deep 
tone  of  colouiing.  His  etchings,  of  which  fome  few  re- 
main, are  performed  in  a flight,  free  ffyle.  He  died  in  1695. 
Pilkiiigton  and  Strutt. 

CABELLIO  Cavarum,  Cavaillon,  mJncient  Geography, 
a town  of  Gallia  Narbonneafis.  This  was  a Roman  colony 
in  the  time  of  the  triumvir  Lepidus,  42  years  before  the 
Chriftian,  mra.  With  regard  to  the  conffruftion  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Cavaillon  it  is  conjeclured,  that  as  Pompey 
had  o-ranted  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Marfeilles,  the  town  of  Cavaillon,  upon  the  Durance 
and  near  the  Rhone,  belonged  to  them.  This  monument 
was  accordingly  erefted  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of 
Pompey  and  the  Roman  armies.  The  medals  of  this  city 
were  bro  '.ze,  gold,  and  lilver. 

CA BELLO  port,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  north  coaft 
cf  the  Spariifli  main,  in  N.  lat.  10  31'.  W.  long.  67° 
32- 

CABELON,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  in  India, 

7 miles  from  Conimore  N.  by  E.  and  5 leagues  from  Madras 
or  fort  St.  George.  To  the  fouth  of  Cabelon  are  the  7 
Pagodas,  by  which  the  coaft  is  known. 

CABENDA,  or  C.4BINDA,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa 
in  the  kingdom' of  Angoy  or  Goy  on  the  coaft  of  Loango, 
is  lituate  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  about 
5 leagues  N.  of  Cape  Palmerino.  The  bay  lies  very  com- 
modious for  trade,  wooding,  and  watering,  on  the  fea-fliore. 
Some  parts  of  the  adjacent  ground  are  flat  and  marftiy;  but 
it  gradually  afcends  about  3 miles  within  land  and  forms  a 
rido-e  of  hills,  on  the  afcent  of  which  is  a town,  where 
a llock  of  wood  is  always  kept  for  the  fupply  of  foreign 
fhips.  The  town  of  Cabenda  is  feated  on  the  round  point 
of  the  bay,  looking  towards  the  w'eft,  and  the  Englifh 
faftory  on  the  fouth-weft  of  the  road,  at  Jome  diftance, 
N.  E.  from  the  town.  The  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and 
other  Europeans  come  to  this  port  for  water  and  provifions. 
The  houfes,  or  rather  huts,  are  built  of  dirt  and  reeds. 
The  country  round  the  bay  is  moftly  barren,  and  the  people 
very  lazy.  They  breed  no  cattle  except  fome  hogs,  but 
they  have  plenty  of  poultry.  The  wild  beafts  are  fo  nu- 
merous in  the  woods  that  they  deftroy  all  of  the  tame  kind. 
Civet-cats  and  parrots  are  numerous.  The  coaft  abounds 
with  oyfters  ; and  the  natives  fifti  both  on  the  beach  and  in 
the  bay  witn  drag-nets,  having  long  canes  that  are  fixed  at 
equal  diftances,  inftead  of  corks,  to  fhew  when  any  fifh 
is  caught.  Thefe  nets  are  made  of  a peculiar  root,  which, 
bei.ig  beaten,  becomes,  flexible  like  hemp.  S.lat.  6''E. 
long.  1 2^  5'. 

CABERASA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Media.  Ptolemy. 

CABES,  or  Gabes,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  fituaie  on  a river  near  a gulf  of 
the  fame  name.  N-  lat.  33°  40'  E.  long.  10’  55'. 

CABESA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  55  miles  N.  of 
St.  .Tago. 

CABESTA  Gatta.  See  Cat’s  Head. 

CABESTAN,  or  Cabestaing,  William  De,  in 
Biography,  a famous  Provencal  poet  of  the  13th  century, 
mentioiifd  by  Petrarch,  who  paffed  the  firft  years  of  his 
life  in  the  caftle  of  the  lord  of  Cabeftan  ; and  being  ena- 
moured of  a lady  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Baux,  wrote 
verfes  in  tier  praife,  which  were  popular.  The  lady,  in 
order  to  fecure  his  inviolable  attachment,  adminiftered  to 


him  an  herb  by  way  of  philtre,  which  deranged  his  under- 
Handing.  Pie  was  recovered  by  an  antidote,  which  con- 
verted his  love  into  hatred.  In  his  attendance  on  Tricline 
Carbonal,  the  wife  of  Raimon  de  Seillans,  he  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  her  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of 
her  hufband,  who  privately  killed  him  and  barbaroufly  tore 
out  his  heart.  This-  he  caufed  to  be  dreffed,  and  ferved  up  to 
his  wife  in  a difh.  After  fhe  had  partaken  of  it,  ffie  was 
told  what  fhe  had  eaten,  and  died  of  grief.  This  event 
occurred  about  the  year  1213.  Moreri. 

CABESTERRE,  in  Geography,  a name  given  in  the  An- 
tilles iflands,  to  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  looks  towards 
the  eaft,  and  which  is  always  refrefhed  by  the  trade-winds, 
blowing  from  the  north  to  the  eaft-fouth-eaft.  The  oppofite 
part  is  called  “ Baffe-terre,”  being  lower  and  lefs  expofed  to 
the  wind,  and  of  courfe  hotter : here  the  fea  is  lefs  agitated 
than  in  the  Cabefterres,  and  it  is  confequently  better  adapted 
to  the  anchorage  and  loading  of  veffels. 

Cabesterre,  or  Le  Marigot,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Guadaloupe  on  the  eaft  coaft.  N.  lat.  16^  10'.  W.  lone. 
6L44'. 

C ABESTES,  lies  near  La  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  S.W.  coaft 
of  Campeachy  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

CABEZZO,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in 
Africa,  joining  to  Oacco  on  the  north,  and  to  Lubalo  on 
the  fouth,  and  having  the  Coanza  on  the  north-eaft,  and 
Rimba  on  the  fouth-weft.  It  is  populous,  and  well  ftored 
with  cattle  and  other  provifions;  and  it  has  a mine  of  iron 
on  a mountain,  called  the  “ Iron  mountain,”  which  fup- 
plies  the  Portuguefe  with  great  quantities  of  that  metal, 
forged  by  the  natives  into  a great  variety  of  warlike  and 
other  ufeful  implements.  The  inhabitants  are  plentifully 
furnifhed  with  water  by  the  Rio  Longo,  and  other  fmaller 
rivulets  and  lakes.  Their  trees  are  of  a large  fize,  and  the 
bark  being  flafhed  with  a knife,  yields  an  odoriferous  refin, 
refembling  wax  in  colour  and  confiftency,  and  reckoned  very 
medicinal.  The  avenue  to  the  royal  palace  is  decorated  by 
a number  of  palm-trees  that  are  very  large  and  beautiful. 

CABIAI,  of  Buffon,  in  Zoology,  the  thick-nofed  Tapir 
of  Pennant,  the  Sus  Hydrochaeris  of  Linnaeus,  and  Cavia 
Capybara  of  Pallas,  &c.  which  fee. 

CABIDOiS,  in  Commerce.  See  Cavidos. 

CABIGIAK,  or  Capehak,  in  Modern  Hijlory,  a tribe 
of  Oriental  Turks.  Their  origin  is  thus  related.  A female 
belonging  to  the  army  of  Oghuz-Khan  was  delivered  in  the 
hollow  of  a tree  to  which  fhe  entered;  and  the  infant  was 
adopted  by  Oghuz,  and  called  “ Cabigiak”  or  the  bark  of 
wood,  from  the  manner  of  his  birth.  In  procefsof  time  his 
pofterity  became  numerous  and  extended  themfelves  to  the 
north  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  They  have  retained  the  appella- 
tion of  their  anceftor,  and  their  country  is  denominated  in 
Perfia  and  in  Turkifti  “ Defcht  Kiptchiak.”  From  this 
country  proceeded  the  armies  which  firft  ravaged  the  domi- 
nions poffeffed  in  Perfia  by  the  Moguls;  and  they  were 
the  firft  troops  which  Bajazet  the  firft  lultan  of  the  Turks 
oppofed  to  Tamerlan:  but  inftead  of  fighting  againft  Ta- 
merlan, they  took  a part  with  him  and  united  with  the 
Tartars,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  brethren  of  one  and 
the  fame  origin.  D’Herbelot,  Bib.  Or. 

C ABIL  AH,  a tribe  of  independent  and  vagabond  Arabs, 
under  the  condudt  of  a chief.  Some  Arabian  writers 
reckon  80  of  thefe  tribes.  D’Herbelot. 

CABILI AU,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome  au- 
thors have  called  the  common  cod-fifti,  the  morhua  and  ajdlus 
major  of  other  writers. 

CABILLEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland;  10  miles  E.  of  Goldingen. 
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CABIN,  or  Cabbin,  is  fometmes  ufed  for  the  huts  or 
cottages  of  favages,  and  other  poor  people. 

The  habitations  of  the  Indians  in  Virginia  are  cabins, 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  which  are  made  after  this 
manner  : they  fix  poles  into  the  ground,  and  bring  the  tops 
of  them  one  within  another,  and  fo  tie  them  together  ; the 
outfide  of  thefe  poles  they  line  with  bark,  to  defend  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  they  leave  a hole  in 
the  top,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  for  the  fmoke  to 
go  out  ; round  the  infide  of  their  cabins  they  have  banks  of 
eartli  call  up,  which  ferve  inllead  of  ftools  and  beds.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  126. 

Cabin,  a room  or  apartment  in  a fhip,  where  any  of 
the  officers  ufually  refide.  There  are  many  of  thefe  in  a 
large  fliip  ; the  principal  of  which  is  defigned  for  the 
captain,  or  commander.  In  fliips  of  the  line,  this  chamber 
is  farnifiied  with  an  open  gallery  in  the  fnip’s  Item,  as  alfo 
a little  gallery  on  each  quarter.  The  apartments  in  which 
the  inferior  officers  and  common  failors  fieep  and  mefs,  are 
ufually  called  Inrths,  which  fee.  The  bed-places  built  up 
for  the  failors  at  the  fiiip's  fide  in  merchantmen,  are  alfo 
called  cabins. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  cabane,  Spanifli 
or  liTAidtW  capanna,  a little Jlraiv  hut;  and  that  from  the 
Greek  Kd'ra.yv,  a Jlt^/l  or  manger. 

Cabin  point,  in  Geography,  a imall  poft-town  of  America, 
in  Surry  county,  Virginia,  fituate  on  Upper  Chipoak 
creek,  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Peterfburg,  87  miles  from  Portf- 
mouth,and  329  S.S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

CABINET,  orCXBBiNET,  the  moll  retired  place  in 
the  fined  apartment  of  a building;  fet  apart  for  writing, 
ftudying,  or  prefevving  any  thing  very  precious. 

A complete  apartment  coufills  of  a hail,  anti-chamber, 
chamber,  and  cabinet ; with  a gallery  on  one  fide. 

Cabinet  is  fometimes  particularly  ufed  for  a place  at  the 
end  of  a gallery,  wherein  are  preferred  the  paintings  of  the 
bell  mailers,  conveniently  ranged,  and  accompanied  with 
bulls,  and  figures  of  marble  and  bronze,  with  other  curio- 
fities.  In  this  fenfe,  cabinet  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
is  called  by  Vitruvius,  pinecotheca.  Sometimes  there  are 
feveral  rooms  dellined  for  this  ufe,  which  are  all  together 
called  cabinet,  or  gallery. 

Cabinet  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  buffet  or  cliefl  of  drawers, 
partly  for  the  prefervation  of  things  of  value,  and  partly  as  a 
decoration  of  a chamber,  gallery,  or  otlier  apartment. 

Thefe  cabinets  are  made  of  oak  or  of  cbefnut,  of  inlaid 
work  or  japan,  of  ebony  and  of  other  fcarce  wood. 

In  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  is  a Chinefe  cabi- 
net, filled  with  the  inllruments  and  fimples  ufed  by  the  fur- 
geons  of  that  country.  The  moll  remarkable  are  thofe 
which  are  contrived  for  fcratching,  picking,  and  tickling 
the  ears,  in  which  the  Chinefe  take  great  pleafure.  Phil. 
Traiif.  246.  p.  390,  feq. 

Cabinet,  in  Gardening,  is  a little  infulated  building  in 
manner  of  a fummer-houfe,  built  in  fome  agreeable  form,  and 
open  on  all  Tides ; ferving  as  a place  of  retirement,  and  to 
take  the  frelh  air  undercover. 

According  to  Miller,  a cabinet  is  a kind  of  faloon,  placed 
at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  along  arbour. 

It  differs  from  an  arbour,  which  is  long,  in  form  of  a gal- 
lery, and  arched  over  head  ; whereas  the  cabinet  is  either 
Iquare,  circular,  or  in  cants,  making  a kind  of  faloon. 

Cabinet,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  This  term  is  applied  with 
-fome  latitude  to  any  fmall  or  feleft  collcdlion  of  natural  cu- 
riofities,  without  regarding  whether  the  articles  it  comprifes 
be  contained  within  a cabinet  or  not.  Thus,  forinitance,  it 
is  not  unfrequent  with  us  to  fpeak  of  cabinets  of  animals, 


cabinets  of  birds,  of  fiffies,  reptiles,  and  other  fimilar  articles, 
as  a mode  of  exprcffing  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  natural  hiltory 
as  may  not  be  of  fufficicnt  importance  to  defcrve  tlie  epithet 
of  a mufeum.  The  word  cabinet  in  its  ufual  acceptation 
with  the  naturaliflisnot,  therefore,  confined  folely  to  the 
boxes,  prefs,  or  cheft  of  drawers,  in  which  articles  of  curio- 
fity  are  contained,  but  im, plies  at  once  both  the  repofitory  it- 
felf,  and  the  articles  arranged  in  it. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  fancyq  tafie,  or  judgment  of 
the  colledtor  in  the  formation,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  deno- 
minated, building,  cabinets  for  the  reception  of  articles  of 
this  defeription,  that  no  explicit  diretlions  can  be  given  for 
this  purpole  with  propriety.  The  moll  material  objeft  to  be 
confidered  is  the  compaftnefs  of  the  drawers  and  cheft,  ac- 
cording to  the  iize  of  the  articles  to  be  depofited  in  them, 
in  order  to  comprife  as  much  as  convenient  within  the  fmalleft 
compafs  in  which  they  can  lie  without  injury  to  each  other, 
and  at  the  fame  time  be  feen  and  examined  with  eafe. 

Cabinets  of  foffils,  fliells,  and  corals  liave  the  drawers 
fometimes  divided  for  this  purpofe  into  fmall  compartment.', 
by  means  of  an  inner  frame  work,  that  lets  into  the  bottom 
of  the  drawer ; but  trays  of  various  fizes  made  either  of 
card  or  pafteboard  have  a much  neater  appearance,  and  are 
preferred  by  many  as  being  more  commodious,  and  more 
eafily  Ihifted  from  one  part  of  the  drawer  to  anotlier,  as  the 
addition  of  new  acquifitions  in  any  particular  tribe  or  genus 
may  require.  Nothing  can  be  more  defirable  than  to  have 
the  cabinet  well  mads,  that  the  drawers  may  Hide  with  per- 
fe£l  eafe  in  their  proper  recefles  in  the  prefs.  The  drawers 
ftiould  fit  fo  clofe,  when  ftuit  up,  as  to  preclude  the  entrance 
of  dull  of  any  kind.  The  cabinet  itfelf  Ihould  be  alfo  placed 
ill  a dryfituation,  as  there  are  few  articles  of  natural  hiftory 
that  are  not  affedhed  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  by  an  excefs 
of  damp,  or  even  heat. 

The  conilruftion  of  an  entomological  cabinet  depends  lefs 
on  the  tafte  of  the  colleftor,  in  the  prefent  day,  than  the 
preceding,  except  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  elegance  or  exter- 
nal embellilhment  of  the  cabinet,  or  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanftiip.  The  drawers  are  uniformly  made  lhallow, 
the  bottom  of  each  is  lined  with  cotk,  and  the  top  is  covered 
with  glafs,  through  which  the  infed  may  be  feen  without 
being  expofed  to  the  air,  or  accidents  that  would  arife  from 
their  being  touched  by  the  incautious  fpedator. 

Cabinets  lorinfeds  are  built  of  various  fizes,  from  thofe 
which  contain  ten  ora  dozen  drawers  toothers  that  include 
above  an  hundred.  Tliey  are  ufually  of  mahogany,  but  it  is 
immaterial  whether  they  be  made  of  mahogany'  or  wainfeot; 
fome  have  them  of  cedar,  but  feldom  of  deal,  or  any  other 
wood  of  a foft  texture.  The  drawers  may  be  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  inches  in  length,  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth,  and  about  two  or  three  inches  in  depth.  The  cork 
with  which  the  bottoms  are  lined  muft  be  chofen  as  free 
from  cracks  and  holes  as  poffible  ; it  lliould  be  alfo  glued 
into  the  drawers  to  prevent  its  warping,  and  be  filed  or  cut 
very  level  ; and  after  this  the  irregularities  on  the  furface  of 
the  cork  fhould  be  rubbed  down  with  pumice-ftone,  till  tlic 
whole  is  rendered  perfedlly  fmooth,  before  t lie  paper  is  parted 
over  it.  The  paper  fhould  be  of  a fine  fmooth  and  even 
grain,  but  neither  ^ery  flout,  nor  highly  ftiffened  with  fizc, 
left  it  fhould  turn  the  points  of  the  pins,  when  placing  the 
infefts  in  the  drawers.  The  top  of  every  drawer  moil  be 
covered  with  a plate  of  glafs,  to  prevent  the  admiffion  of  dull 
or  air.  This  plate  is  ufually  fitted  into  a Fame  of  the  fame 
fize  as  the  drawer,  and  is  made  either  to  Aide  in  a groove, 
or  let  in  on  a rabbet;  the  latter  contrivance  is  much  the  heft, 
becaufe  in  Aiding  the  glafs  along  the  groove,  if  any  of  the 
pins  happen  to  Hand  fo  high  as  to  touch  the  frame-work, 
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the  hifefta  will  be  injured  by  the  jerk,  or,  as  more  frequent- 
ly happens  in  this  cafe,  be  broken  to  pieces.  On  the  con- 
trary, wlien  the  frame  falls  in  upon  a rabbet,  it  is  of  no 
confequence  whether  the  edge  of  the  frame  finks  into  the 
drawer  below  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the  pins  on  wnich  the 
infects  are  placed  or  not ; it  is  only  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
the  glafs  does  not  prefs  upon  the  pins,  fince  it  is  the  glafs 
only  that  can’ come  in  contadt  with  them, 

Inflead  of  cork  for  the  purpofe  of  lining  tne  bottom  of 
the  drawers  for  infefts,  it  was  cuftomary  among  old  colledtors 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  them  with  a thin  coat  or  layer  of 
pitch,  or  green  wax,  over  which  the  paper  was  fometimes 
laid,  and  upon  this  the  inledfs  were  fluck.  The  difadvan- 
tage  of  this  method,  although  recommended  by  recent  au- 
thority, isuvident,  when  we  confider  how  liable  both  tlie 
pitch  and  wax  are  to  be  affedtedby  the  date  of  the  weather. 
An  eminent  coUedfor,  the  late  Mr.  Tunlfal,  had  the  whole 
of  his  infedfs  difpofed  on  green  wax,  each  infedl  being 
placed  on  a fmall  tablet  of  it,  and  the  tablets  afterwards 
affixed  with  a fmall  portion  of  melted  wax  to  the  bottom  of 
the  drawers.  This  cabinet  was  once  removed  to  a fhort 
diftance  in  the  country,  during  the  winter  feafon,  when, 
notwithftanding  the  precaution  of  faflening  the  tablets  in  this 
manner  to  the  bottom  of  the  drawers,  fome  of  them  fnapped 
afunder  with  the  cold,  and  rolling  about  among  the  reft  oc- 
cafioned  the  lofs  of  many  valuable  infedls.  In  another  in- 
ftance  a celebrated  colledtion  of  infedts,  ftuck  on  wax  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  that  had  been  prefented  to  a great  public 
mufeum,  was  indifcreetly  expofed  to  the  Ijeat  of  a briflc  fire, 
W'ith  a defign  of  warming  the  wax,  that  the  pins  might  be 
more  eafily  withdrawn,  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  the  in- 
fedts to  another  cabinet;  but,  fad  mifchance  ! the  wa^c  melt- 
ing in  a much  fhorter  time  than  was  expedted,  almoft  eyery 
infedl  in  the  cabinet  funk  into  the  fluid  mais,  and  was  de- 
ftroyed.  Accidents  of  this  kind  may  operate  as  a caution 
to  others,  and  prove,  at  leaft,  the  fuperior  advantage  of 
lining  the  bottoms  of  the  drawers  with  cork  inftead  of  wax. 

Every  crevice  in  the  drawers  for  infedls  fhould  be  care- 
fully clofed  up.  Indeed  the  entomologift,  duly  attentive  to 
the  prefervation  of  his  infedls,  will  conceive  no  pains  nor 
expence  ill  beftowed  in  having  his  cabinet  fo  well  conftrudled 
as  to  render  it  impoffible  for  the  air  or  duft  to  penetrate.  A 
fmall  recefs  fhould  be  alfo  made  along  the  inner  edge,  or 
fide  of  the  drawer,  for  the  admiffion  of  a quantity  of  cam- 
phor, about  one  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  of  which  in  each 
drawer  v/ill  preferve  the  infedls  contained  in  the  drawer  from 
the  depredations  of  mites,  or  any  other  fmall  infedls,  for 
years.  It  is  an  erroneous  fuppofttion,  which  many  people 
entertain,  that  infedls  cannot  be  preferred  ; for  it  may  be 
fafely  affirmed  from  experience,  that  if  they  are  placed  in  a 
clofe  cabinet,  as  before  diredled,  and  the  drawers  occafional- 
ly  repleniflied  with  frefh  camphor  every  fecond  or  third  year, 
or  at  moft  every  year,  infedls  are  not  more  perifhable  than 
almoft  any  other  defeription  of  natural  objedls.  They  may 
be  preferred  in  this  manner  wnthout  injury  or  diminution  of 
beauty  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years ; we  have  feen  in- 
fedts  that  have  been  colledled  at  a period  more  remote  ftill, 
and  which  fcnrcely  manifefted  any  fym.ptom  of  decay. 

Some  naturalifts  prefer  cajeput  oil  for  feenting  the 
drawers  to  deftroy  the  mites,  and  other  deftrudlive  vermin, 
with  which  the  infedls  would  otherwife,  in  time,  become 
infefted.  Mufle  is  another  powerful  antidote  and  preferva- 
tive  ; and  again  the  ule  of  bitter  aloes  is  ftrongly  recom- 
mended ; but  upon  the  whole,  v/e  are,  for  our  own  part, 
fo  fully  fatisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  camphor,  that  we  Ihould 
always  confider  it  preferable  for  this  purpofe  to  any  other 
prefer vative.  It  hat  been  thought  qeceffary  by  feme,  that 


the  cork,  with  which  the  drawers  are  lined,  fhould  be  well 
impregnated  with  a folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury, 
in  a faturated  folution  of  crude  fal-ammoniac  in  water,  (an 
ounce  of  which  will  be  fwfficient  to  diflblve  twenty  fcruples 
of  the  fublimate).  This  may  be  tried,  fihee  it  has  been 
ftrongly  ad vi fed,  although  we  believe  the  precaution  need- 
lefs.  Mr.  Drutq^  adopted  another  plan  : he  pounded  a quan- 
tity of  crude  verdegreafe  with  common  bees-wax,  and  fpread 
a thin  layer  of  it  between  the  bottom  and  the  cork,  in  thofe 
drawers  which  were  defigned  for  the  reception  of  his  more 
delicate  infeefts.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  a folution 
of  alum  in  water,  waflied  either  over  the  cork  or  paper  of 
the  drawer,  would  anfvver  the  fame  purpofe,  and  be  attend- 
ed with  lefs  trouble.  See  article  Entomology. 

Cabinet  (y'"  Medals.  See  Medals. 

Cabinet  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  more  feledl  and 
fecret  councils  of  a prince  or  adminiftratlon  : thus  we  fay, 
the  fecrets,  the  intrigues  of  a cabinet.  To  avoid  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  a numerous  council,  the  policy  of  Italy  and 
pradlice  of  France  have  introduced  cabinet  councils  ; a re- 
medy worfe  than  the  difeafe.  King  Charles  I.  is  charged 
with  firft  eftabliflfing  this  ufage  in  England.  Befides  his 
privy  council,  that  prince  eredled  a kind  of  cabinet  council, 
or  junto,  under  the  denomination  of  a council  of  ftate ; 
compofed  of  archbifnop  Laud,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and 
lord  Collington,  with  the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  Yet  fome 
pretend  to  find  the  fubftance  of  a cabinet  council  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  and  even  allowed  by  parliament,  who  an- 
ciently fettled  a quorum  of  perfons  moft  confided  in,  without 
whofe  prefence  no  arduous  matter  was  to  be  determined  ; 
giving  them  power  to  adl  without  confulting  the  reft  of  the 
council.  As  long  fince  as  the  28th  of  Henry  III.  a char- 
ter palled  in  affirmance  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  king- 
dom ; which  provided  that  four  great  men,  chofen  by  com- 
mon confent,  who  were  to  be  confervators  of  the  kingdom, 
among  other  things,  fliotild  fee  to  the  difpofi'ng  of  monies 
given  by  parliament,  and  appropriated  to  particular  ufes  ; 
and  parliaments  were  to  be  fummoned  as  they  fhould  advife. 
But  even  of  thefe  four,  any  two  made  a quorum  ; and  ge- 
nerally the  chief  juftice  of  England  and  chancellor  were  of 
the  number  of  the  confervators.  Math.  Par.  28  Henry  III. 

In  the  firft  of  Hen.  VI.  the  parliament  provides,  tluat  tire 
quorum  for  the  privy  council  be  fix  or  four  at  leaft  ; and 
that  in  all  weighty  confiderations,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Gloucefter,  the  king’s  uncles,  flrould  be  prefent ; which 
feems  to  be  erefting  a cabinet  by  law. 

CABIR.A,  afterwards  C3\\<ed  Diofpolis,  and  fince  SebaJIg- 
polis,  vi\  Ancient  Geography,  a town  ofPontus,  fouth-eaft  of 
Amafia,  upon  the  river  Iris.  Mithridates  builyi  palace  in 
this  city,  where  he  had  alfo  a fifli-pond,  and  in  its  vicinity 
parks  for  chace,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  mines.  This 
city  became  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Mithridates  by  Lu- 
cullus.  When  Pompey  took  poffeffion  of  it,  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  “ Diofpolis,”  and  the  queen  Pythodoris,  widow 
of  Polemon,  named  king  of  Pontus  by  Anthony,  called  it 
“ Sebafte,”  or  “ Seballopolis,”  i.  e.  the  city  ofAuguftus, 
in  honour  of  that  prince. 

CABIRI,  'm  Antiquity,  certain  deities  vvorfuipped  more 
efpecially  by  the  Samothracians,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Imbros, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Thefe  Cabiri  were  originally  Syrians  or  Phoenicians  ; and 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  fragment  of  Sanclioniathon, 
recorded  by  Eufebius  in  his  “ Praeparatio  Evangelica,”  for 
the  information,  fcanty  and  dubious  as  it  is,  which  has  been 
tranfmitted  concerning  them.  From  him  we  learn,  that 
they  were  the  fons  of  Sydyc,  and  the  fam.e  with  the  Diof- 
curi,  Corybantes,.  and  Saroothraces  j that  they  firft  difeq- 
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Vered  tKe  art  of  building  Hiips  ; that  from  tlie  time  of  Cronus 
(Saturn)  their  defcendants  navigated  the  fea  on  rafts  or 
veffels  of  their  own  conftruftioa  ; and  that  they  landed  on 
mount  Cafuis,  where  they  confecrated  a temple.  It  is  alfo 
related,  that  Cronus  gave  the  city  of  Berytus  to  Neptune 
and  the  Cabiri.  Sanchoniathon  further  fays,  that  thefe  fons 
of  Sydyc  were  eight  in  number ; but  he  mentions  only  one 
of  them  by  name,  viz.  Afciepius,  who  was  furnamed  Effmu- 
nus,  from  ^!2^,6’c7ma«,fignifying  the  eighth.  He  was  the  god 
of  health,  and  reftorer  of  life.  Bochart  fuppofes,  that  this 
Sydyc  was  Jupiter  : Cumberland  in  his  “Sanconiatho’s  Plie- 
uician  Hiftory,”  (p.  173,  &c.)  maintains,  that  he  was  Shem, 
the  foil  of  Noah  Shuckford  fuppofes,  (Connexion,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  213.)  that  he  was  Mizraim,  the  fon  of  Ham, 
(Gen.  X.  6.)  or  Menes,  who  fettled  in  Egypt  about  the  15th 
year  of  Nimrod,  A.M.  1772,  according  to  him,  or  21 88 
B.  C.  according  to  Blair’s  Tables.  According  to  Pau- 
fanias  (1.  ix.  p.  751.)  the  original  Cabiritic  divinity  was 
Prometheus.  The  learned  Bryant  (Analyfisof  Anc.  Myth, 
vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  concurs  with  thofe  who  are  of  opinion, 
that  Sydyc,  or  Sadie,  was  the  patriarch  Noah,  and  that  the 
name  by  wTdeh  he  is  called,  or  Sadie,  correfponds  to  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  ch.  vi.  9.  He 
was  Sadie,  ajuil  man  and  perfeft  in  his  generation. 

All  Icience,  and  every  mfeful  art  were  attributed  to  him;  and 
through  his  fons  they  w'ere  tranfmitted  to  polterity.  He  fup- 
pofes that  the  Cabiri  were  the  fame  with  the  Curetes,  Cory- 
bantes,  Telchines,  and  the  Idiei  DaCtyli  of  Crete.  How- 
ever, in  treating  of  them,  great  confuhon  has  arifen  from 
not  confidering  that  both  the  deity  and  priell  were  com- 
prehended under  the  fame  title.  Hence  it  has  happened, 
that  the  appellation  of  Cabiri  has  been  ufed  by  the  ancients 
indifferently,  to  fignify  the  gods  in  whofe  honour  certain 
myfleries  were  inftituted,  the  inftitutors  of  thefe  myfteries, 
and  the  principal  hierophants  who  officiated  in  them.  From 
the  account  that  has  been  already  given  from  Sanchoni- 
athon of  the  origin  of  the  Cabirian  deities,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  imagine,  that  they  were  perfons  eminently  dihin- 
guilhed  for  their  exploits,  and  for  the  invention  of  arts  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind ; and  that  on  this  account  they  were  dei- 
fied by  the  Phoenicians ; and  we  may  eafily  conceive, 
that  the  navigators  who  firft  paffed  from  Phoenicia  in- 
to Greece  introduced  there  the  worffiip  which  they  had 
rendered  to  the  Cabiri,  as  the  inventors  of  navigation. 
To  thispurpofe  Diodorus  Siculus  very  juflly  obferves,  (lib.i. 
p.  14.)  that  the  Greeks  worlhipped  for  their  gods  fome 
heroes  and  great  men,  that  had  formerly  been  famous  in 
Egypt,  whofe  lives,  or  at  leaft  fhort  memoirs  of  them,  had 
been  written  at  firlj  in  a plain  and  fimple  manner  ; but  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  embellifhed  the  accounts  given  of  them,  by 
intermixing  with  them  various  fidfions.  Diodorus  aferibes 
to  the  Cabiri  the  invention  of  fire,  and  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing iron.  Hence  it  is,  that  on  a medal  of  Gordian,  and 
another  of  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  both  ftrnck  at 
Carrhse,  where  the  Cabiri  were  worlhipped,  we  find  the  fi- 
gure of  a Cabirus  on  a column,  holding  a hammer  in  his 
right  hand.  For  the  fame  reafon,  Herodotus  (1.  iii.)  ob- 
ferves, they  were  reprefented  like  Vulcan.  \\A  need  not 
wonder,  if  we  confider  the  various  ufefiil  arts  that  were  af- 
cribed  to  thefe  deified  perfons,  that  they  Ihould  be  fo  gene- 
rally honoured.  The  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Cvpriots,  Phrygians,  Etrufeans,  Latins,  Carthagi- 
nians, and  almoft  all  the  ancient  Pagans,  manifefted  the  moft 
profound  veneration  for  the  Cabiric  myfteries.  The  name 
by  which  they  are  called  denotes  the  high  eftimatioh  in 
which  they  were  held ; for,  inftead  of  deriving  it,  as  fome 
have  done,  from  the  nymph  Cabira,  or  from  mount  Cabirus 


in  Phrygia,  its  etymology  may  more  probably  be  fought  is 
the  Flebrew,  or  Phoenician  language,  in  which,  tlie  word  “Ca- 
biv”  denotes  great  and  powerful  ; and  accordingly,  they  are 
deferihed  by  Caffius  Hermina  (fee  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  iii.  c.  4, 
p.  376.)  as  “ the  great,  beneficent,  and  powerful  gods.” 

V/e  have  already  obferved,  that  the  honours  they  re- 
ceived feem  to  have  originated  with  the  Phoenicians,  and 
by  their  navigators  the  worffiip  of  thefe  deities  was  intro- 
duced into  the  iHand  of  Samothrace,  where  they  landed 
before  they  palfed  over  to  the  continent.  At  Memphis,  in 
Egypt,  they  had  a famous  temple,  which  was  held  fo  fa- 
cred,  according  to  Herodotus  (1.  iii.  c.  37,),  that  no  per- 
fon,  excepting  the  prielts,  was  I'uffered  to  enter  within  its 
walls.  In  feveral  cities  of  Syria  tlie  worffiip  of  thefe  dei- 
ties prevailed.  At  Cabira  in  Pontus,  they  had  one  of  the 
moft  magnificent  temples  in  the  world.  In  Phrygia  alfo,  and 
Cilicia,  there  are  evident  traces  of  the  fame  kind  of  worffiip. 
The  Cabiritic  rites  were  alfo  pradfifed  at  Imhros  and  Lem- 
nos ;■  and  they  prevailed  likewife  in  Greece,  and  particu- 
larly at  Theba,  in  Bceotia : and  as  tiieir  chief  province  re- 
lated to  the  fea  and  ffiipping,  they  were  more  efpecially 
implored  by  mariners  for  fuccefs  in  their  voyages.  When 
the  worffiip  of  the  Cabiri  was  introduced  from  Phoenicia, 
or  Egypt,  into  Greece,  it  underwent  various  modifications 
and  changes,  as  the  Greeks  were  too  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge themfelves  indebted,  even  for  their  fuperftition,  to 
ftrangers.  Accordingly,  they  altered  the  names  of  their 
gods,  and  difguifed  their  origin.  By  fome  of  the  Greek 
writers,  they  are  reprefented  as  the  fons  of  Jupiter  and  Cal- 
liope ; by  others,  as  the  fons  of  Jupiter  and  Eledira,  or  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda.  Some  refer  Jupiter  himfelf,  and  Bac- 
chus, to  the  clafs  of  Cabiri ; and  otliers  fay  they  were  the 
fons  of  the  Sun  and  Minerva  : others  pretend  that  their 
mother  was  the  nymph  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus, 
and  their  father,  V ulcan  ; and  it  is  thought,  that  one  of 
their  fons  is  reprefented  on  the  medals  of  Thelfalonica,  un- 
der the  name  of  CABEIPOC,  holding  in  one  hand  a ham- 
mer, fuch  as  Vulcan  is  reprefented  with  on  the  ancient 
monuments,  and  drefted,  like  him,  with  a cap  on  the  head. 
The  worffiip  of  Vulcan  and  his  fons  was  eftabliffied  in 
Egypt,  in  the  ifles  of  Lemnos,  and  in  other  places,  where 
they  were  honoured  under  the  name  of  Cabiri,  for  having 
invented  corn  and  the  manufaffure  of  it.  As  for  particular 
names  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  Cabiri,  thofe  which 
moft  frequently  occur  are  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  fons  of 
Jupiter  and  I^eda  Thefe  Grecian  gods  were  reprefented 
as  Cabirian  deities  op  fome  of  the  Greek  medals  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus.  Thefe  were  alfo  known  by 
the  names  of  Jafion  and  Dardanus,  the  fons  of  Jupiter  and 
Eleftra  ; and  alfo  by  thofe  of  Alcon  and  Eurimedon,  the 
fons  of  Vulcan  and  Cabira,  to  whom  is  aferibed  a fon  called 
Camillus,  or  Cadmillus,  i.  e.  Mercury.  According  to  Ci- 
cero, three  others,  called  Tritopacreus,  Eubuleus,  and  Dio- 
nyfius,  were  the  ions  of  Jupiter  and  Proferpine.  Mnafeas, 
a Phcenician  author,  has,  according  to  Jofephus,  mentioned 
three  others ; viz.  Axieros,  faid  by  fome  to  be  Ceres,  and 
by  others  Jupiter ; Axiocherfa,  or  Proferpine ; and  Axio» 
cherfos,  or  Pluto. 

The  nature  of  the  myfteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  the  rites 
of  which  they  confifted,  are  not  afeertained.  They  were 
difclofed  only  to  the  initiated,  and  penalties  were  annexed  to 
the  crime  of  divulging  them.  The  myfteries  of  Ceres  Ca- 
biria  in  Bosotia  were  the  fame  witli  thofe  of  the  Cabiri  in 
Samothrace  : and  it  has  been  faid  by  Clemens  Alcxandrinus, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  worffiip  of  thefe  deities  among  the  Etruf- 
eans, that  they  were  kept  fecret  under  a penalty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infamy  that  attended  them,  The  Pelafgi,  Sa- 
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mothracian?,  and  otLcrs,  celebrated  tliem  in  the  night, 
and,  as  it  is  related,  with  great  indecency  ; and  to  this  cir- 
ciinifcanee  it  is  owing,  that  they  have  tranfmitted  no  written 
account  of  them  to  pollerity.  The  “ phallus”  is  faid  to 
have  been  one  of  their  fymbols  in  the  Cabirian  myileries  of 
Samothrace.  M.  de  St.  Croix  in  his  “ Memoirs  concern- 
ing the  facrcd  Religion  of  ancient  Nations,”  (Paris,  1784), 
fuggeils,  that  the  origin  of  the  life  of  this  fymbol  was  as 
follows.  Cadmilhis,  the  yoiingell  of  the  Cabiri,  having 
been  killed  by  two  of  his  brothers,  who  cut  off  his  privities 
and  fled  to  mount  Olympus,  where  they  buried  them  ; this 
Cabiri’s  death  was  commemorated  by  that  fymbol,  and  by 
many  various  expreflions  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  initiated. 
This  author,  combining  the  above  relation  of  Herodotus 
with  a paflage  in  Paiifanias,  where  the  myileries  of  the  Ca- 
biri are  faid  to  have  been  founded  on  a prefent  that  was 
made  to  them  by  Ceres”  concludes,  that  this  “ prefent,” 
vvhicli  Paufamas  did  not  dare  to  fpecify,  was  no  more  than 
the  obfcure  reprefentation  of  the  mutilated  parts  of  Cadmil- 
lus  ; and  this,  he  adds,  was  the  venerable  objedl  tliat  was 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Veflals  in  after-times,  as  a 
facred  pledge  of  the  fafety  of  Rome,  whither  the  Samotiira- 
cian  priefts,  who  took  refuge  in  Italy,  carried  the  religious 
rites  and  myileries  of  the  Cabiti.  Whether  this  account  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  “ phallus”  was  introduced 
under  one  form  or  name  or  another  into  the  religious  myfte- 
ries  of  ancient  nations,  and  that  the  celebration  of  thefe 
myileries  was  accompanied  with  many  indecorous  rites. 
Under  the  appellation  of  Cabiri,  the  ancients  comprehended 
divinities  of  each  fex,  of  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion, celellial,  terreftrlal,  maritime,  and  infernal,  to  which 
they  appropriated  various  attributes.  To  fome  of  the  Ca- 
biri, wlio  were  the  inventors  of  navigation,  they  aferibed 
the  difeovery  of  iron  ; to  others,  the  origin  of  laws,  letters, 
and  writing ; and  to  others  again  the  difeovery  of  various 
modes  of  incantation  and  magic,  the  medical  ufe  of  plants, 
&c.  &c.  The  worlltip  that  was  paid  to  them  in  different 
places  referred  more  diredlly  or  indiredlly  to  thofe  feveral 
attributes.  Such  was  the  ellimation  in  which  thefe  deities 
were  lield  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Greeks  under  various  appellations,  by  which  they 
were  dillinguifhed,  that  princes  and  perfons  of  rank  reforted 
to  Samothrace  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  their  myileries. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  Cadmus,  Orpheus,  Hercules, 
Caltor  and  Pollux,  UlylTes,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  many  others, 
made  a voyage  to  this  ifland,  probably,  under  a notion 
that  they  might  derive  fuccour  from  the  Cabirian  deities  in 
tempells  and  perilous  voyages.  Such  was  the  veneration  in 
which  the  Cabiri  were  held  in  the  Hand  of  Samothrace,  that 
it  v/as  thought  an  a£l  of  irreverence  even  to  pronounce  their 
names.  Thofe  who  were  admitted  to  the  facred  ceremonies 
performed  in  honour  of  thefe  deities  ufed  to  affemble  in  a 
wood,  which  became  a place  of  refuge  for  offenders,  and 
was  more  refpefted  than  even  the  temple  of  Delphi  or  the 
ifland  of  .Delos.  To  this  ifland,  Perfes,  king  of  Macedon, 
fled  for  refuge,  and  took  up  his  habitation  in  a temple  of 
Caltor  and  Pollux,  hoping  that  the  Romans  wmuld  nol  pro- 
fane a fanAuary  revered  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ; 
and,^  indeed,  the  Romans  did  not  make  any  attempt  upon 
his  life  or  perfon  fo  long  as  he  continued  there.  Of  all  the 
oaths  that  were  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  that  by  the 
gods  of  Samothrace  was  deemed  the  moll  facred  and  invio- 
lable.  Thofe  who  were  found  to  have  falfified  this  oath, 
were  looked  upon  as  the  curfe  of  mankind,  and  perfons  de- 
voted to^  dellrudlion.  Of  courfe,  thefe  myileries  were 
aiglily  reipedled,  and  care  was  taken  that  they  fhould  not 


be  revealed.  With  this  view,  the  priefts  had  a language  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves,  which  was  not  underftood  by  the 
people.  The  Corybantes  were  the  minifters  of  thefe  myf- 
teries,  not  only  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  but  through  the 
whole  of  Phrygia.  For  a more  ample  account  of  the  va- 
rious opinions  of  the  fabulous  ages,  with  regard  to  the 
names,  origin,  number,  attributes,  myileries,  and  worfhip 
of  the  Cabiri,  the  reader,  tvho  is  defirous  of  further  informa- 
tion, may  confult  the  writings  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and 
Bochart.  See  Cer.es,  Eleusis,  and  Mysteries.  See 
alfo  Corybantes,  Curetes,  and  Dioscuri. 

Cabiri  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  Gabri,  or  Perlian  Jire- 
worjhi^pers.  Hyde  de  Rel.  Perfarum,  cap.  29.  See  Ga- 
bres. 

Cabiri,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inhabited 
the  vicinity  of  mount  Ida.  Strabo  fays,  that  in  his  time, 
many  fuppofed  them  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Curetes.  See 
Cabiri,  fuprn. 

CABIRIA,  in  Mythology,  a furname  of  Ceres,  who  was 
the  principal  Cabirian  deity : ftic  had  a facred  grove  under 
this  name  in  Boeotia. 

Cabiri  A,  KaSsi^icx,,  religious  fealls  inftituted  in  honour 
of  the  gods  Cabiri.  They  were  celebrated  at  firfl  at  Lem- 
nos, afterwards  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  illands  of 
Samothrace  and  Imbros,  and  from  thence  pafled  into  Greece 
to  Athens,  and  particularly  to  Thebes,  where  they  became 
famous. 

Thefe  fealls  were  very  ancient,  and  prior  even  to  the  time 
of  Jupiter ; who  is  faid  to  have  reftored  them : they  were 
held  by  night.  Children  above  a certain  age  were  here 
confecrated  ; which  conlecration  was  fuppofed  to  be  a pre- 
fervative  againft  all  dangers  of  the  fea,  &c. 

The  ceremony  of  confecration  called  S^ovtuen?,  or  ^^ovta-j^o;, 
q.  d.  enthronizing,  confifted  in  placing  the  initiated  youth  on 
a throne,  the  priefts  dancing  round  him  : the  badges  of  the 
initiated  were  a purple  girdle  or  fcarf,  and  a crown  of  olive. 
When  a perfon  had  committed  any  murder,  the  cabiria  gave 
him  an  afylum. — Meurfius  is  very  particular  -in  the  proof  of 
each  of  thefe  points. 

CABIRIDES,  nymphs,  who  were  the  daughters  of 
Vulcan  and  Cabira. 

CABIRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Phrygia. — Alfo,  a river  of  Alia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Suerii,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  good  anchorage. 
Pliny. 

CABISTRA,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero in  his  Letters,  lib.  xv.  Epill.  1 1,  ad  Senat.  & ad  Attic, 
lib.  v.  Epift.  18.  • 

CABLE,  in  Navigation,  a thick,  long,  three-ftrand  rope, 
ordinarily  of  hemp,  ferving  to  hold  fliips  firm  at  anchor,  and 
to  tow  velTels  in  large  rivers.  In  Europe,  the  cables  are  com- 
monly made  of  hemp  ; in  Africa,  of  long  llraw,  or  rulhes 
called  bafs  ; and  in  Alia,  of  a peculiar  kind  of  Indian  grafs. 

The  word  cable  comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  chebel, 
cord.  Du-Cange  derives  it  from  the  Arabic,  habi,  cord,  or 
habala,  vincire  ; Menage,  from  capulum,  or  cabulum  ; and 
that  from  the  Greek  k%ij.yi\o:,  or  the  Latin  camelus. 

The  term  cable  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  cordage  ufed 
to  raife  mafly  loads,  by  means  of  cranes,  wheeD,  and  other  like 
engines;  though  in  llriftnefs,  cable  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
ropes  of  lefs  than  three  inches  in  circumference.  Every  cable, 
of  whatever  thicknefs  it  be,  is  compofed  of  three  llrands ; 
each  ftrand  of  three  twills ; and  each  twill  of  a certain 
number  of  caburns,  or  threads  of  rope  yarn,  more  or  lefs,  as 
the  cable  is  to  be  thicker  or  fmaller. 

Every  merchant-veffel,  how  fmall  foever,  has  three  cables ; 
viz.  the  main  or  raaller-cable,  which  is  that  of  the  chief 
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anchor,  called  the  fheet-cahle  ; and  the  two  bowers,  beft  and 
fmall.  The  ordinary  length  of  the  great  cable  is  120 
fathoms  or  braces. 

To  make  a cable  ; after  forming  the  ftrands,  they  ufe 
Haves  : which  they  firft  pafs  between  the  ftrands  that  they 
may  turn  the  better,  and  be  intertwifted  the  more  regularly 
together.  And  to  prevent  any  entangling,  a weight  is  hung 
at  the  end  of  each  ftrand.  The  cable,  being  properly  twilled, 
neither  too  much,  fo  as  to  become  ftiff,  nor  too  little,  fo  as 
to  be  weakened,  is  untwifted  again  three  or  four  turns,  that 
the  reft  may  the  better  retain  its  ftate.  The  ufual  allow- 
ance for  the  diminution  of  length  by  twilling,  is  one-third  of 
the  whole ; fo  that  for  a cable  of  120  fathoms,  the  rope- 
yarn  muft  be  180  fathoms  long. 

The  number  of  threads  v.'hich  each  kind  of  cable  is  to  b^ 
compofed  of,  is  always  proportioned  to  its  length  and  thick- 
nefs  ; and  it  is  by  this  number  of  threads  that  its  weight 
and  value  are  afcertained,  Suppofi’ng,  then,  the  lengths  to 
be  equal  the  number  of  threads  and  the  weights  will  be 
as  the  areas  of  their  bafes,  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame,  as 
the  fquares  of  their  circumferences.  Having  then  the 
weight  and  number  of  threads  of  any  one  cable,  we  may 
ealily  calculate  the  following  table.  See  Aubin’s  Marine 
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Several  falutary  laws  refpefting  the  manufadlure  of  cables 
have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty.  Geo.  III. 
See  25  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  It  has  alfo  been  er.atled,  that 
commanders  of  veffels  belonging  to  Britifh  fubjecls,  having 
on  board  foreign  made  cordage,  (hall  make  entry  thereof  at 
their  arrival  into  any  Britifh  port ; and  the  mafter  making 
default  herein,  all  fuch  foreign  cordage  as  fhall  be  on  board 
lhall  be  forfeited  to  his  majefty ; and  fhall  for  every  fuch 
offence  forfeit  the  fum  of  20  s.  for  every  hundred  weight 
thereof. 

In  the  French  marine,  the  circumference  of  the  largeft 
cable  is  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  extreme  breadth  of 
the  fhip  ; or  half  the  breadth  in  feet  will  be  the  circum- 
ference in  inches.  Thus,  the  circumference  of  the  largeft 
cable  of  a fhip,' whofe  ex^treme  breadth  is  2 feet,  will  be  16 
inches.  The  length  of  a cable  is  120  fathoms,  each  5 
French  feet.  The  weight  of  one  fathom  of  cable  in  French 
pounds  is  nearly  equal  to  one-tenth  of  twice  the  fquare  of 
the  circumference  ; and,  confequently,  the  weight  of  a whole 
cable  will  be  nearly  equal  to  twenty-four  times  the  fquare  of 
the  circumference.  The  weight  of  an  anchor  is  half  the 
weight  of  the  cable  to  which  it  belongs. 

Cable,  hit  the.  See  Bits. 
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Cables,  Bow'-r,  thofe  belonging  to  the  beft  and  fmall 
bower  anchors,  and  are  named  accordingly. 

Cable,  clinch  a,  is  to  run  it  through  the  hawfc-hole  and 
the  ring  of  the  anchor,  three  or  four  fathoms  in  length  ; 
then  haul  the  bight  up  in  the  head,  and  pafs  the  end  of  the 
cable  over  the  bight,  and  through  the  ring  between  it  and 
its  own  part ; then  pafs  the  cable  bends,  and  crofs  them  with 
ftrands,  well  greafed,  one  at  the  end,  and  the  other  about 
one  foot  from  the  end  ; and  be  careful  not  to  form  the  clinch 
larger  than  the  ring  of  the  anchor. 

Cable,  coil  the,  to  make  it  up  in  a circular  or  elliptical 
lorm,  for  the  convenience  of  ftowing  it ; each  complete 
round  or  turn  of  the  cable  is  called  ^ fake,  and  one  range  of 
fakes  along-fide  of  each  other  is  called  a tier.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  feven  fakes  in  a tier,  and  three  or  four 
tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  a cable  ; but  this  depends  on  the 
length  of  a fake,  and  the  number  contained  in  a tier.  Seve- 
ral authors,  and  particularly  Meffrs.  Flutchinfon  and  Gower, 
have  recommended  that  all  cables  fliould  be  coiled  the  fame 
way  they  bit,  or  the  way  they  run  round  the  windlafs,  and 
their  tiers  ftrould  be  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which 
they  lead.  The  beft  bower,  which  is  in  general  the  working 
cable,  ftrould  lead  foremoft  up  the  hatchway,  then  the  fmall 
bower,  and,  abaft  all,  the  fheet,  which,  being  the  leaft  wanted, 
can  be  made  up  fnug  round  the  fore  part  of  the  hatchway, 
out  of  the  way.  Should  new  cables  come  immediately  from 
the  rope-walk,  let  them  be  coiled  down  into  the  craft  that  is 
to  bring  them  on  board  the  fame  way  they  are  to  be  coiled 
on  board.  A cable  generally  kinks  from  more  turns  being 
forced  into  it  by  the  coiling  than  it  naturally  had  ; the  kinks 
may,  however,  be  avoided,  either  by  coiling  the  cable  againll 
the  fun,  or  with  the  fun,  and  the  end  taken  through  the  coil, 
and  the  cable  coiled  down  in  the  tier  the  way  required.  It 
ftrould  be  a rule,  in  coiling  cables,  never  to  lay  out  near  the 
hatchway,  but  to  keep  that  part  of  the  tier  as  low  as  poftible, 
tha"  the  bends  may  have  fufficient  room  to  upfet.  Were  all 
cables  firft  coiled  down  fronr  the  rope-walk  againft  the  fun, 
they  would  be  better  adapted  to  coil  on  either  fide  of  a ftrip, 
for  a cable  coiled  againft  the  fun,  will  more  ealily  reverfc, 
and  have  lefs  kinks  in  it  than  a cable  coiled  with  the  fun. 

Cable,  cut  the.  When  a ftrip  is  riding  at  anchor  in  an 
open  bay  or  road-ftead  in  a gale  of  wind,  it  many  times  be- 
comes neceffary,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ftrip  and  crew,  to 
cut  the  cable  with  a hatchet  at  the  hawfe-holes  or  at  the  bits, 
when  it  cannot  be  purchafed,  and  Hand  out  to  fea,  under 
any  convenient  fail  that  it  may  be  poftible  to  fet.  This  may 
be  alfo  neceffary  when  compelled  to  fly  from  or  purfue  an 
enemy.  If  a ftrip  parted  her  cable,  the  infurance  would  be 
loft.  See  Slip  the  Cable. 

Cable,  elajlic.  See  Coir. 

Cable-A/V,  any  rope  laid  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
cable. 

Cable V is  i2ofathoms, each  6feet.  Thediftance 
between  two  adjacent  ftrips  of  war,  when  form.ed  into  the  line 
of  battle,  is  appointed  to  be  one  or  more  cables’  length, 
according  to  circumftanccs.  The  method  of  keeping  the 
ftrip  in  its  proper  pofition  with  reipedf  to  the  one  next  a 
head,  is  to  calculate  the  angle  v/hich  the  whole  or  any  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  main-maft  of  that  ftrip  would  fubtend 
at  a propofed  diftance.  Then  if  the  angle  obferved  by  a 
quadrant  is  the  fame  as  that  by  calculation,  the  .ftrip  is  in  her 
proper  ftation  ; if  greater,  ftie  is  too  far  a-head,  and  there- 
fore fome  fail  muft  be  taken  in  ; but  if  lefs,  the  ftrip  is  too 
far  aftern,  and  more  fail  muft  be  fet  in  order  to  regain  her 
ftation.  If  the  main  top-gallant  truck  be  brought  to  coin- 
cide with  a mark,  the  lame  height  above  the  water  as  the 
obferver,  this  angle  is  found  as  follows  : from  the  logarithm 
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(dT  itie  given  heigJit,  its  index  being  increafcd  by  lOj  fubtraft 
the  logarithm  of  the  afiigned  diftance,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  log,  tangent  of  the  required  angle.  But  if  there  is  no 
fixed  mark,  and  in  that  cafe  the  angle  fnbtended  by  the 
didance  between  the  truck  and  the  water  is  to  be  obferved, 
the  meafure  of  this  angle  may  be  found  by  calculation  as 
follows : from  the  height  of  the  truck  above  the  w'ater 
ifubtradf  the  height  of  the  obferver;  from  the  log.  of  the  re- 
mainder, its  index  being  increafed  by  lo,  fubtradf  the  log. 
of  the  diftance,  the  remainder  will  be  the  “log.  tangent  of 
anarch;  and  from  the  log.  of  the  height  of  the  obferver,  its 
■index  increafed  by  lo,  fubtraft  that  of  the  diftance,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  tire  log.  tangent  of  an  arch  ; the  fum  of  thefe 
two  arches  will  be  the  angle  required. 

Example.  Let  the  afiigned  diftance  between  two  adjacent 
fliips  be  one -cable’s  length  or  720  feet,  the  height  of  the 
main-top-gallant  truck  of  the  ftiip  a-hea-d  above  the  water 
j 90  feet,  and  the  height  of.thc  obferver’s  eye  24  feet ; requir- 
ed the  angle  fnbtended  by  the  mail  f 

Height  truck  190 

Height  obferver  24  log.  1.38021 

.Difference  166  log.  2.2201 1 

Diftance  720  log.  2.85733  2.85733 

Arch  tangent  9.36278  12'’  59' 

f I 55  8.52288 

Angle  required  14  54 

iSee  alfo  Dr.  Mackay’s  Navigation,  p.  224. 

Cable,  linh  'worming  of  a,  is  an  operation  performed  for 
.prefei  ving  it  in  rocky  and  ftony  ground,  or  defending  it 
.againft  ice.  For  this  purpofe  chains  are  twifted  round  cables 
in  the  following  manner.  Take  three  chains,  each  about  15 
fathoms  in  length,  and  all  of  an  equal  ftze,  and  in  thicknefs 
proportioned  to  the  purpofe  to  which  they  are  adapted. 
J-iCl  thefe  be  wmund  round  the  cable,  fo  that  they  'may  pro- 
jcdl  fufficiently  to  fuftain  the  greateft  part  of  the  fridtion, 
one  end  of  them  being  faftened  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor, 
and  each  chain  being  from  thence  wormed  round  its  refpec- 
tive  hollow  or  channel  of  the  cable,  fo  as  not  to  prevent  its 
ftretching.  Fafteu  the  other  ends  of  the  chain  to  the  cable. 
The  chains  need  not  be  very  heavy,:  but  the  links  fliould  be 
fliort,  becaufe  they  will  thus  be  more  pliant,  and  worm  more 
eafily.  Thefe  chains  will  etfeftually  guard  the  cable  againft 
the  chafing  of  the  rocks,  and  they  may  be  put  on  in  a few 
minutes,  fo  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  have  them  fitted  on  but 
when  they  are  likely-to  be  ferviceable.  As  the  weight  of  the 
three  chains,  even  for  a large  cable,  will  not  exceed  500 
pounds,  the  only  remaining  diffieulty  is  that  w'hich  arifes 
from  the  fmallnefs  of'  the  hawfe-holes ; in  order  to  obviate 
this,  the  holes  may  be  enlarged  ; and  with  the  additional  aid 
of  a boy  or  fpare  man  at  the  head  of  the  veflel,  to  call  off 
the  chains  as  they  come  up,  and  hand  them  in  above,  every 
inconvenience  will  be  removed.  But  if  it  ftiould  require  a 
few  minutes  more  to  weigh  an  anchor  fo  fecuted  than  a 
common  one,  this  can  be  no  argument  againft  a meafure  that 
tends  to  preferve  and  enfure  the  fafety  of  the  veffel  and  of 
the  (hip’s  company.  In  high  latitudes,  where  ice  may  cut 
or  damage  the  cables,  while  riding  at  anchor,  the  ufe  of  three 
other  chains  fuch  as  the  preceding,  but  not  more  than  five 
or  fix  fathoms  in  length  may  be  recommended.  Thefe 
may  be  w'ormed  round  the  cables  in  the  fame  manner 
at  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  will  be  an  excellent 
means  of  guarding  them  from  the  preffure  of  the  ice  fo  as 
to  prevent  its  either  wounding  them  or  chafing  them  quite 
afunder. 


Cable,  heave  hi  the,  the  ordei'to  draw  it  into  the  fiiip  by 
means  of  the  windlafs  or  capftan. 

Cable,  piay  away,  veer,  or  give  out  more,  that  is  to  flackeu 
the  cable  that  it  may  run  out  of  the  fliip. 

Cable,  ferve  tl>€,  is  to  bind  it  round  with  ropes,  old 
canvas,  leather,  or  other  mat(  rials,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
galled  or  fretted  in  the  hawfe  by  fridlion.  A piece  of  tanned, 
horfe-hide,  big  enough  to  be  wrapped  two  or  three  times 
round  the  cable,  has  been  le-coramended  as  the  beft  kind  of 
fervice  to  prevent  it  from  chafing  or  fretting  in  a ftorm  ; 
this  ferv'ce  is  all'o  eafily  put  on  and  taken  off.  The  method 
of  putting  it  on  the  cable  is  firft  to  wrap  twm  or  three  folds 
of  old  canvas,  the  length  of  the  leather-fervice,  which  if  too 
ftiff  to  put  on  dry,  requires  only  to  be  dipped  in  water,  and 
beat  againft  any  wood,  wliich  will  make  it  foft  and  pliable. 
Then  wrap  it  as  tight  aspoflible  upon  the  old  canvas  round 
the  cable,  tying  it  tight  and  fmooth  on  with  fennit,  or  three- 
yarn  iiittles,  made  for  that  purpofe,  greafing  them  and  the 
fervice  very  w^ell  before  veering  it  into  the  hawfe-hole.  It 
may  be  obferved  that  all  cables  fnould  be  ferved  againft  the 
lay. 

Cable,  Jheet -anchor,  the  largeft  cable  belonging  to  a 
fliip. 

Cable,  Jhot  of  the.  See  Shot. 

- Cable,  fpiice  a,  is  to  join  or  cunnefl  two  pieces  of  cable, 
or  two  cables  together,  by  interweaving  their  ftrands.  The 
fnuggeft  and  beft  method  of  fplicing  a cable,  is  to  put  the 
ends  in  twice  each  way  ; then  to  pick  out  the  ftrands,  and 
worm  part  of  them  round  the  cable,  and  taper  away  the  reft, 
which  let  be  fnuggly  marled  down.  After  this,  let  there  be 
clapped  on  a good  throat,  and  two  end  leiziugs  of  fix  thread 
ratline.  The  ftrands  of  the  fmall  bower  and  ftream  cables 
had  better  be  pointed,  that  thefe  cables  may  be  more  brifltly 
fpliced  in  cafe  of  neceffity. 

Cable,  flip  the,  is  to  let  it  run  quite  out,  when  there  is 
not  time  to  weigh  the  anchor.  Slipping  the  cable,  if  time 
will  permit,  is  preferable  to  cutting  it,  as  the  anchor  and 
cable  are  thus  preferved.  Before  it  is  either  cut  or  Hipped,  a 
fpare  buoy-rope  ftiould  be  paffed  through  the  hawle-hole, 
and  faftened  near  the  end  with  a rolling-hitch  ; the  end 
ftiould  be  w'ormed  in  the  cunt-line  and  ftopped,  that  it  may 
be  eafily  regained. 

Cable,  f owing  the.  See  Stowing. 

Ca.ble,  Jlream,  a hawfer  or  rope  a little  fmaller  than  the 
bower  cables,  ufed-to  moor  a fliip  in  a river  or  haven,  which 
is  fiieltered  from  the  wind  and  fea. 

Cable  tier,  the  hollow  fpace  in  the  middle  of  a cable 
when  it  is  coiled. 

Cable  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  rocky  iftand,  the 
refort  of  fea-fowl,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Ireland,  form- 
ingthe  fouth-wellern  point  of  Youghal  bay.  On  the  north 
fide  of  it  is  good  anchorage.  W.  long.  7°  51'.  N.  lat. 
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CABLED,  in  Pleraldry,  is  applied  to  a crofs  formed  of 
the  two  ends  of  a ftiip’s  cable  : fometimes  alfo  to  a crofs 
covered  over  with  rounds  of  rope  ; more  properly  called  a 
crofs  corded. 

CABLET,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  any  cable-laid 
rope  under  nine  inches  in  circumference.  Cablets  ufed  fol- 
low lines  or  hawfers,  require  the  ftrands  to  be  laid  ftiorter 
than  cable  ftrands,  but  not  fo  ftiort-laid  in  clofing ; for, 
being  ufed  in  water,  they  would  become  ftiff,  hard,  un- 
handy to  coil  away,  and  liable  to  break  in  cold  weather. 
Yarn  for  ropes  of  this  fort  ftiould  be  finer  than  for  cables, 
and  fpun  to  run  from  18  to  20  threads  to  three  inches  in 
circumference.  It  ftiould  not  be  much  tarred,  as  the  tar 
would  ooze  out  and  the  ftrands  kink. 
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CABLIAUof  Strtm.  sondm,  in  Ichthyology ^ the  com- 
mon cod-fiih,  Gadus  Morhua  of  modern  nacuralifts.  In 
the  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  it  is  called  Cabblia. 

CABLING,  in  ArchiteQure,  the  figure  of  a llafF,  or 
reed,  either  plain  or  carved,  in  refemblance  of  a rope,  or  a 
rulh,  wherewith  a third  part  of  the  flutings  of  a column 
are  fometimes  filled  up  ; hence  called  cailccl  flultngs. 

There  are  alfo  callings  in  relievo  without  fluting,  efpeci- 
ally  on  certain  pilafters,  as  in  the  church  of  Sapienza  at 
Rome.  See  Flutes. 

CABLISH,  Cablicia,  in  the  Forcjl  denotes  brufli, 

or  browfe-wood  ; though  Spelman  takes  it  more  properV 
to  fignify  trees  or  branches,  thrown  down  by  the  wind;  from 
the  French  challis,  or  lots  chablis,  which  denotes  the  fanre. 

CABO,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Nigri- 
tia,  fituate  to  the  fouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  near  the 
fource  of  the  Cafaraanka,  about  150  leagues  from  its  mouth. 
Little  is  known  concerning  it ; but  fome  voyagers  afiert  that 
the  king  is  rich  and  powerful,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  he 
keeps  7000  men  well  armed,  in  order  to  command  due  ref- 
pett  from  his  neighbours. 

Cabo  Corfo,  or  Cape-Coajl,  a cape  and  faftory  of  Africa, 
on  the  Gold  coaft.  N.  lat.  5°  16'.  W.  long.  2“  8,'. 

- Cabo  de  Cru%,  a bold  point  of  land  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  Cuba.  N.  lat.  19°  37'.  W.  long.  78°  28'. 

Cabo  de  St,  Juan,  the  north-eafternmoft  point  of  the 
ifland  of  Porto  Rico.  N.  lat.  18°  30'. 

CABOCHED,  Caeoshed,  or  Cabossed,  formed  from 
the  obfolete  French  from  head,  in  Heraldry, 

is  where  the  head  of  a beaft  is  cut  off  behind  the  ears,  by  a 
feftion  parallel  to  the  face  ; or  by  a perpendicular  fedf  ion  : 
in  contradiftindlion  to  couped,  which  is  done  by  a horizontal 
line;  befides  that  it  is  farther  from  the  ears  than  cabojfing. 
The  head  in  this  cafe  is  placed  full-faced,  or  affrontee,  fo 
that  no  part  of  the  neck  is  vifible.  This  bearing  is  by  fome 
called  Trunked. 

C ABOCHON,  in  Conchology,  the  name  given  by  t\.r- 
genville  to  the  Linnasan  Patella  equestris  ; which  fee. 

CABOCLES,  in  Modem  Hijlory,  a name  given  in  the 
Weft  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe  to  thofe  produced  between 
Americans  and  Negroes. 

CABOLITjE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  ofAfia 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Pardpamifus. 

CABOMBA,  in  See  Nectris. 

CABOT,  Sebastian,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  navi- 
gator, the  fon  of  a Venetian  pilot  diftinguifhed  by  his  fkiil 
in  the  fame  art,  and  often  refident  in  England,  was  born  at 
Briftol  about  the  year  1477,  and  inftrudled  by  his  father 
in  thofe  branches  of  mathematical  fcience  which  were  ne- 
ceffary  for  forming  a flcilful  feaman.  Before  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  17  years,  he  made  many  trips  to  fea  ; thus  adding 
an  acquaintance  with  the  pradtical  part  of  navigation  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  theory.  In  his  firft  voyage  of  any  im- 
portance, he  accompanied  his  father  for  the  difeovery  of 
unknown  lands,  and  particularly  for  exploring  a north-weft 
pafiage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  John  Cabot,  encouraged  in 
this  attempt  by  the  difeoveries  of  Columbus,  who  returned 
from  his  firft  expedition  in  1493,  obtained,  in  1495,  letters 
patent  from  king  Henry  VII.  empowering  him  and  his  three 
fons  to  difeover,  conquer,  and  fettle  lands  then  unkiiown, 
in  recorapence  of  which  they  were  to  be  invefted  with  many 
privileges.  The  king,  however,  referred  to  himfelf  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  neat  profits,  and  reftridted  them  to  l eturn 
from  their  voyage  into  the  port  of  Briftol.  Accordingly  in 
the  following  year  he  prepared  for  his  expedition,  and 
obtained  the  king’s  permiffion  to  take  up  fix  ftiips  of  200 
tons  burden  and  under,  in  any  harbour  of  the  realm,  and  to 
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engage  a fnfficient  number  of  mariners,  Flis  majefty  was 
at  the  expence  of  fitting  one  (hip  at  Briftol,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  that  city  and  of  London  added  three  or  four 
fmall  velfeLs,  freiglited  with  fuitable  commodifies.  Witli  itiis 
fleet  John  Cabot  and  his  fon  Seballian  fet  fail  in  the  Spring 
of  1497,  and  purfued  their  courfe  till  the  24th  of  June, 
when  they  diicovered  the  ifland  of  “ Baccalaos,”  fo  called 
from  the  fifh  which  they  found  in  great  abundance  on  its 
coaft,  but  now  known  by  the  name  of  Newfoui.dlar.d. 
Another  adjoining  ifland  they  called  St.  John,  probably 
from  the  Saint’s  day  on  which  it  was  difcovered.  On  this 
ifland,  as  they  fuppofed  it  to  be,  which  was  the  fouth-wt-ft 
part  of  Newfoundland,  they  found  inhabitants  who  were 
cloathed  with  the  fkins  of  beafts,  and  who  ufed  bows,  ar- 
rows, pikes,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  flings.  Three  of 
thefe  nativ'es  were  brought  with  tliem  to  England.  It  is 
fuppofed,  however,  that  Sebaftian  had  made  fome  voyages 
of  difcovei*y  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  '.\ithout  hisfuhei'; 
and  that  in  fome  of  theie  he  failed  as  far  north  as  67  and  a 
half,  but  was  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  by  the  mu- 
tiny of  his  failors.  After  the  difeovery  of  Newfoundland, 
Cabot  and  his  fon  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida ; and  on 
their  return  to  England  they  were  well  received,  as  they 
were  the  firft  navigators  who  had  adlually  feen  the  continent 
of  America;  Columbus  not  having  obierved  it  till  the  fol- 
lowing year.  During  the  fucceeding  period  of  20  years, there 
is  a chafm  in  the  hiltory  of  Sebaftian’s  tranfadlions  ; nor  i.s 
it  certain  when  or  where  his  father  died,  though  he  proba- 
bly terminated  his  life  in  England,  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  much  attached.  In  the  8th  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  we  find  that  Sebaftian  Cabot  had  formed 
an  intimate  conneftion  with  fir  Thomas  Pert,  then  vice-ad- 
miral of  England  ; and  that  he  had  obtained  by  his  intereft 
with  the  king^,  a good  fhip  for  the  purpofe  of  profecuting 
his  difeoveries.  It  feemsto  have  been  at  this  time  his  inten- 
ticT  to  have  failed  by  the  fouth  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  with 
this  view  he  failed  firft  to  Brazil ; but  difappointed  in  his 
purpofe  through  the  timidity  of  his  coadjutor,  fir  Thomas 
Pert,  as  Hakluyt  alTerts,  he  direfted  his  courfe  to  the 
iflands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  and  having  trafficked 
here  for  fome  time,  he  returned  to  England.  Thus  difap- 
pointed in  his  views,  he  left  England  and  removed  to  Spain,, 
where  he  was  verv^  refpedlfully  received  and  appointed  pilot- 
major,  for  the  purpofe  of  reviewing  all  projects  of  difeovery, 
which  were,  at  that  period,  numerous  and  important.  In 
the  year  1524,  many  opulent  merchants  entered  into  a treaty 
with  him,  and  engaged  to  defray  the  charges  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  iflands,  by  the  new-found 
paffage  of  Magellan.  Accordingly  he  fet  fail  from  Cadiz 
with  four  fhips,  in  April  1525;  and  proceeded  firft  to  the 
Canaries,  then  to  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  and  afterwards 
to  Cape  St.  Auguftine,  and  tcrv.the  ifland  of  Patos,  or 
Geefe.  At  the  bay  of  All  Saints  he  was  liberally 
fupplied  wfth  provifions,  for  which  he  m.ade  a very  ungrate- 
ful return  by  forcibly  carrying  away  four  fons  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  the  ifland.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
river  La  Plata,  and  landed  on  a deferdfiland  Martin  Men- 
dez, his  vice-admiral,  captain  Francis  de  Rojas,  and  Mi- 
chael de  Rojas,  where  he  left  them  becaufe  they  had  cen- 
fured  his  condudk.  Being  prevented  by  a mutiny  among 
his  men  and  by  fcarcity  of  provifions  from  profecuting  hi» 
voyage  to  the  Spice  Iflands,  he  failed  about  30  leagues  up 
the  river  La  Plata,  and  found  an  ifland  which  he  called  St. 
Gabriel,  about  a league  in  compafs  and  half  a league  fiom 
the  continent  towards  Brazil ; and  having  difcovered  about 
three  leagues  higher  a river  which  he  named  St.  Salvador, and 
which,  being  very  deep,  aflbrded  a good  harbour,  he  brought 
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«p  Ki?  vefTels  and  unloaded  them.  Here  he  built  a fort ; 
and  advancing  with  boats  30  leagues  higher,  he  found  ano- 
ther river,  called  Zarcarana,  and  conftrudled  on  the  banks 
of  it,  as  the  inhabitants  were  intelligent  and  not  unfriendly, 
another  fort,  called  by  himfelf  Santi  Spiritus,  or  of  the 
Holy  Gholl',  and  by  his  followers  Cabot’s  fort.  He 
afterwards  difcovered  the  diores  of  the  river  Parana,  with 
feveral  jflands  and  rivers,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  river 
Paraguay,  where  he  found  people  tilling  the  ground ; a 
circuniftance  which  had  not  before  occurred  to  him  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  In  a condift  with  the  Indians,  by  whom 
he  wasoppofed,  he  killed  many  of  them,  but  25  of  his  own 
men  were  flain,  and  three  taken  prifoners.  During  this 
winter  he  fell  in  with  James  Garcia,  who  had  been  dif- 
patched  from  Galicia  for  the  purpofe  of  making  difcoveries, 
and  having  returned  together  to  the  fort  of  the  Ploly  Ghoft, 
they  fent  tneffengers  to  Spain.  The  two  perfons  that  were 
deputed  by  Cabot  gave  a very  favourable  account  of  the 
countries  adjoining  to  the  river  La  Plata  which  he  had  fub- 
dued,  and  produced  gold,  filver,  and  other  valuable  com- 
modities, as  teftimonies  to  their  commander’s  good  conduct. 
At  the  fame  time  they  demanded  a fupply  of  provifions  and 
ammunition,  as  well  as  other  articles  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  commerce,  together  with  a recruit  of  feamen 
and  foldiers.  The  merchants,  however,  who  had  fitted 
out  Cabot’s  fquadron,  were  unwilling  to  comply  with  thefe 
requifitions,  and  chofe  to  furrender  their  rights  to  the  crown 
of  Caftile.  But  the  king  delayed  the  neceffary  preparations 
10  long,  that  Cabot,  who  had  been  five  years  employed  in 
this  expedition,  and  who  was  tired  with  waiting  for  ne- 
neffary  fupplies,  determined  to  return  home.  Accordingly 
he  embarked  his  men  and  effefts  on  board  the  largeft  of 
his  (hips,  leaving  the  reft  behind  him  ; and  arrived  at  the 
Spanifli  court  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1531.  In  the  mean 
while  prejudices  had  been  excited  againft  him,  on  account 
of  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  treated  the  Spanifh  muti- 
neers, and  becaufe  he  had  not  proceeded  to  the  Moluccas  ; 
fo  that  his  reception  was  not  favourable.  However,  he  re- 
tained his  place,  and  continued  in  the  fervice  of  Spain  for 
many  years : till  at  length,  for  reafons  with  which  we  are 
not  acquainted,  lie  relolved  to  return  to  England.  This 
took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  at  which  time  he  refided  at  Briftol.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  reign  he  was  introduced  firft  to 
the  proteflor,  lord  Somerfet,  and  by  him  to  king  Edward 
VI.  who  took  great  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  and  granted 
him,  in  1549,  a penfion  of  166I.  13s.  4d.  a year;  an  an- 
nuity which  was  allowed  him,  according  to  Hakluyt,  as 
grand  pilot  of  England.  From  this  time  he  was  highly 
favoured  by  the  king,  and  confulted  upon  all  commercial 
matters.  In  May  1552,  the  king  granted  a licence,  together 
with  letters  of  fafe  coududl,  to  uich  perfons  as  were  willing 
to  embark  on  board  three  (hips,  deftined  for  exploring  a 
paffage  by  the  north  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  enterprife 
was  undertaken  by  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  Cabot, 
then  governor  of  the  company  of  merchant-adventurers  ; 
and  lie  furnillied  neceffary  direftionsj  which  evinced  both 
ills  w.ifdom  and  integrity.  For  his  trouble  and  charge  in 
this  bufinefs,  his  majefty  prefented  him  with  a gratuity  of 
200I.  This  expedition  was  entrufted  to  the  command  of 
fir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  it  produced  thedifcovery  of  the 
important  trade  to  Archangel,  which  fee.  Cabot  was  alfo 
appointed  by  royal  charter  governor  for  life  of  the  Ruffia 
company,  in  whofe  concerns  he  took  a very  aftive  part ; and 
H55  wereiffued,  by  which  their  majefties 
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tallied  the  habitual  ardour  of  his  mind  for  the  profecution  of 
difcoveries;  for  he  vifited  Mr.  Burroughs  at  Gravefend  on 
board  his  fmall  veffel  deftined  for  Ruffia,  and  gave  a liberal 
entertainment  to  the  failors  on  this  occafion.  This  isthelaft 
circumftance  that  is  recorded  concerning  him;  and  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  in  the  following  year,  when  he  had  pro- 
bably attained  the  age  of  nearly  80  years.  He  was  a flciliul 
navigator,  and  pofTeffed  in  his  time  a very  high  reputation. 
To  his  capacity,  integrity,  and  zeal,  fociety  was  very  much 
indebted.  The  variation  of  the  compafs  was  firft  obferved  by 
him.  See  Variation.  Cabot  publifhed  a large  map,  which 
was  engraved  by  Clement  Adams,  arid  hung  up  in  the  privy 
gallery  at  Whitehall ; and  on  this  map  was  infcribed  a Latin 
account  of  the  difcovery  of  Newfoundland.  He  alio  publifli- 
ed  a work  entitled  “ Navigatione  nelle  Parte  Settentrionali,” 
printed  at  Venice  in  1583,  fol.  ; and  his  inftruftions  above 
referred  to  were  printed  in  Hakluyt’s  voyages.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cabot,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the 
county  of  Caledonia  and  ftate  of  Vermont,  fitiiale  on  the 
height  of  land  between  lake  Champlain  and  Connedlicut 
river,  about  17  miles  from  the  15  mile  falls  in  this  riveo 
and  containing  349  inhabitants. 

Cabot’s  Head,  a promontory  extending  far  into  lake 
Huron,  W.  of  Glocefter,  and  embaying  a great  part  of  the 
lake  at  its  eaftern  extremity. 

CABOTE,  in  Ichthyology.  See  CoRAX. 

CABOURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  and  diftrift  of  Caen,  10  miles  N.  of  it. 

CABRA,a  town  of  Spain  in  Andalufia,fituate  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain,  near  the  fource  of  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
containing,befides  a church  and  fix  convents,  a college  for  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  and  divinity  ; 25  miles  S.E.of  Cordova. 

Cabra,  an  inconfiderable  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira  ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Vifeu. 

Cabra,  or  Kabra,  a town  of  Africa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tombuftoo,  fituate  on  the  river  Guin,  or  Neel  Abeed,  weft 
of  the  ifland  linbala  or  Guiribala,  and  about  12  miles  S.  of 
Tombuftoo,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  It  is  a large  town 
without  walls  and  a place  of  great  trade.  The  inhabitants 
are  faid  to  be  fubjeft  to  difeafes  that  are  attributed  to  the 
heterogeneous  qualities  of  their  food,  which  is  ufually  a far- 
rago of  milk,  fiflr,  flefti,  butter,  oil,  and  wine.  Here  refides 
a judge,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king  for  deciding  all  con- 
troverfies.  N.  lat.  16^24'.  E.  long.  1°  30'. 

CABRAL,  or  Cabrera,  Pedro  Alvarez,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a Portuguefe  navigator,  who  commanded  the  fecond 
fleet  fitted  out  in  1500  for  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Emanuel  king 
of  Portugal.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  coaft  of  Africa  in  the 
courfe  of  his  voyage,  he  ftood  out  far  to  fea,  and  after  a 
-^nonth’s  failing,  was  driven  by  a tempeft  on  the  Ihore  of  an 
unknown  country,  which  proved  to  be  that  part  of  South 
America,  now  called  Brafil.  Having  landed  at  Santa  Cruz 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1500,  he  took  pofleflion  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  crown  of  Portugal.  (See  Brasil.)  From 
this  new  coaft  he  proceeded  to  Sofala  in  Africa,  whither 
he  arrived  after  having  loft  fix  of  his  thirteen  {hips ; and 
from  thence  he  failed  to  Calicut  where  he  obtained  leave  of 
the  fovereign,  or  zamorin,  to  form  a commercial  eftablifli- 
ment.  Some  time  after  there  occurred  a jealoufy  between 
him  and  the  inhabitants,  which  produced  hoftilities,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  Cabral  burnt  feveral  Ihips  in  the  port,  and 
battered  the  town,  fo  that  the  zamorin  was  at  length  obliged 
to  acquiefee  in  the  terms  that  were  propofed.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Cananor,  where  he  made  a treaty  with  the  prince  ; 
and  in  1501  he  returned  to  Portugal  with  a rich  cargo.  He 
publiflred  an  account  of  this  voyage,  printed  in  an  Italian 
tranflationby  Ramufio.at  Venice.  Having  gained  reputa- 
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tion  by  his  dlfcoveries  and  exploits,  he  died  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Nouv.  Dift.  Hilt. 

Cabral,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  territory 
of  Cordova  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Lucena. 

CAERE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 30  miles  S.  of 
Spiritu  Santo, 

CABRELLA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eftremadura  ; leagues  E.S.E.  of  Setuva!. 

CABRERA,  Lat.  Capraria,  a fmallifland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, deriving  its  name  from  the  number  of  goats  upon  it. 
It  is  mountainous  and  defert  ; no  part  being  inhabited  ex- 
cept its  port,  which  is  large  and  fafe,  and  the  ent>"ance  of 
which,  oppofite  to  Majorca,  is  defended  by  a callle  and  a 
final!  garrifon.  Under  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland  there  is 
a good  road.  Criminals  are  banifned  into  tliis  ifland  ; 2^ 
leagues  S.  from  Majorca. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  N.  lat.  41®  15'.  E. 
long.  9°  27'. — Alfo,  another  ifland,  named  likewife  Capraa, 
lying  about  E.N.E.  from  Cape  Corfe,  on  the  north  point  of 
Corfica,  nearly  N.  from  the  weft  end  of  the  Elbe  Ifland. — 
Alfo,  another  ifland  E.  of  the  ifland  Sapienza,  at  the  S,W. 
point  of  the  Morea.  — Alfo,  another  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  not  far  from  the  coaft  of  Italy,  and  nearly  north 
from  mount  St.  Angelo,  or  the  gulf  of  Varennes. 

CABRERA  ijland,  lies  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Candia 
ifland,  S.  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  about  twelve  leagues 
E.N.E.  from  the  ifland  of  Goza,  On  the  eaft  of  it  is  a fair 
bay,  in  which  is  a good  road  ; and  another  to  the  weft. 

CABRERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot,  and  diftridl  of  Cahors  ; 1 3 miles  E.N.E.  of  it. 

C ABRES,  Ilha  del,  or  Goat  ifland,  a fmall  ifland  belong- 
ing to  Africa',  near  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  mountainous  and  co- 
vered with  lemon-trees. 

CABRETA,  cape,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  5 leagues 
E.  from  the  ifland  Tariffa,  and  the  wefternmoft  point  of  the 
great  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

CABRIEL,  a river  of  Spain  which  runs  into  the  Xucar, 
foon  after  it  enters  Valencia. 

CABRIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  county  of  Ve- 
naiflin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  mafla- 
cred  by  an  arret  of  parliament  in  1545,  under  the  pretext  of 
religion  ; 3 leagues  N.  of  Cavaillon. 

CABRILLA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Perca,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the  body  of  which  is  marked  with 
four  longitudinal  fanguineous  bands.  Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Fr. 

CABRITA  ijland,  in  Geography,  See  Caprea. 

CAEROL,  Bartholomew,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Languedoc,  received  his  education  in  anatomy  and  furgery, 
at  Montpellier.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  in  1555, 
he  was  appointed  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  that  city.  In  1570  he  was  invited  by  the  Univerfity 
of  Montpellier  to  take  the  office  of  demonftrator  in  anato- 
my ; an  office  he  filled  with  credit  feveral  years.  In  1594  he 
pnbliflied  an  anatomical  treatife,  underthetitle  of  “ Alphabet 
Anatomique,”  at  Tournon,  4to.  reprinted  at  Geneva  in 
1602,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin,  with  the  title  of 
“ Alphabeton  Anatomicum,”  id  eft,  “ Anatomes  Elenchus 
accuratiffimus,  omnes  humani  corporis  partes,  ea  qua  fecari 
folent  methodo  delineans,  acceflere  olleologia,  obfervationef- 
que  medicis  ac  chirurgis  perutiles,  1604,  Geneva.”  In  this 
form  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted  ; and  is  valuable,  Hal- 
ler fays,  for  the  number  of  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations 
contained  in  it.  It  is  inferted  in  a colledxion  of  treatifes,  enti- 
tled, “ Collegium  Anatomucum  clariffimorum  trium  viro- 
rum,  Jaflblini,  Severini  et  Cabrolii.  Douglas  Bibliog.  Haller, 
Bib.  Chir.  Eloy.  Di6l.  Hift. 


CABRON,  cape,  in  Geography,  the  north-eaft  point  of 
Prefque  ifle  de  Samana,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  22 
leagues  S.E.  by  E.  from  old  cane  Fraiicois.  N.  lat.  19^  33' 
W.  long.  68®  40'. 

CABRUSI,  in  the  Writings  of  the  ylncisnts,  a word  fre- 
quently ufed  to  exprefs  Cyprian,  or  coming  from  the  iflatid 
of  Cyprus.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  almoft  all  their  vitri- 
0I3  and  vitriolic  minerals  from  this  ifland ; they  therefore 
fometimes  called  thefe  cabrufi,  withoui  any  addition.  It  is 
very  probable  that  our  word  copperas,  the  common  name  of 
green  vitriol,  is  a falfe  pronunciation  of  this  word  cabrufi. 

CABUIA,  a Weft  Indian  fpecies  of  hemp,  produced 
in  the  province  of  Panam.a,  from  a plant  fomewiiat  like 
the  chardon  or  iris ; when  ripe,  they  lay  it  to  fl.-  i p in 
water,  and  after  drying  it  again,  beat  it  with  wooden  mallets 
till  nothing  but  the  hemp  remains,  wliicii  they  afterwards 
fpin,  and  make  thread  and  ropes  of  it ; tire  former  of  which 
isfo  hard  and  tough,  that  with  it  they  faw  iron,  by  fitting 
it  on  a box,  and  laying  a little  fine  fand  over  the  metal  as  the 
work  proceeds. 

CABUL,  Cabulistan,  or  Zabulistan,  in  Geography, 
a country  of  Alia,  on  the  limitsofHindooftan,  and  weft  of  the 
Indus,  which  was  formerly  a province  of  Perfia,  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire,  and  comprehended  again 
under  the  Perfian  monarchy  in  1739,  by  Nadir  Shah.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Kuttore  or  Caferiftan,  and  the 
Hindoo-Kho  mountains,  which  latter  feparate  Cabul  from 
Balk  and  Badaklham  ; on  the  weft  by  the  fame  mountains 
and  Candahar,  on  the  fouth  by  Moultan  and  Lahore,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  Caflimere,  This  Soubah,  under  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, comprehended  the  whole  fpace  between  the  Indus 
and  the  mountains  of  Hindoo-Kho,  being  in  dimenfions  150 
cofles  (each  cofs  being  about  ftatute  mile,  (according  to 
the  Ayin  Acbaree;  andthisisitsgreateftextent ; for  icocofles 
are  given  for  its  breadth  between  Kurrabagh,  lituate  1 1 royal 
coFes  S.W.  ofGhizni,  andChuganferaiatthewefternextremi- 
ty  ofCaferiftan.  Cabul  is  confined  on  thenorth  bythecontinu- 
ation  oiHindoo-Kho;  andonthenorth-eaftby Caferiftan.  To- 
wards the  fouth,  or  the  quarter  of  Bungufh,  its  extent  is  not 
afeertained  : but  as  its  greateft  breadth  is  included  within 
the  fpace  between  Kurrabagh  and  Chuganferai,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  cannot  extend  far  beyond  the  river  of  Nughz. 
We  have  an  ample  defeription  of  Cabul  in  the  Ayin  Acba- 
ree  ; from  which,  as  well  as  from  every  other  account,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a countiy  much  diverfified  by  mountains  cover- 
ed with  eternal  fnow,  hills  of  a moderate  height  and  cafy 
afeent,  rich  plains  and  ftately  forefts  ; and  thefe  enlivened 
by  innumerable  ftreams  of  w’ater.  It  produces  every  article 
neceflary  to  human  life,  together  with  the  moft  delicate  fruits 
and  flowers.  In  the  Ayin  Acbaree  Cabul  is  reckoned  a part 
of  the  foubah  of  Cafhmere  ; but  it  has  been  fince,  with  great 
propriety,  regarded  as  a foubah  of  itlelf.  Cabul,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  its  natural  geography,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  fe« 
parated  by  a ridge  of  very  high  mountains,  ufually  covered 
with  fnow,  which  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghizni  to  that  of  Dcenkyte  on  the  Indus,  below 
Attock.  The  tract  lying  to  the  north  of  this  ridge  is  named 
Lurngiian,  or  the  Lumghanat;  and  that  on  the  fouth  Bun- 
gufli,  or  the  Bunguflrat  ; each  having  one  or  more  confidera- 
ble  rivers  interfering  their  whole  length,  and  diicharging 
themfclvesinto  the  Indus.  Each  tradl  has  alfo  its  proper  roads, 
and itspaffesoverthe Indus,  fromtliedillrifts  ofCabul,  Cand.i- 
har,  and  Ghizni, refperively : but  the  northern,  orLumghanat 
road,  is  that  in  com.mon  ufe,  cither  to  Perfia  or  to  Samarcand, 
notwithftanding  its  circuitous  nature,  as  it  refpers  the  foiTUcr 
of  thefe  countries  ; for  it  is  both  the  eafieft  and  the  lafeft. 

Cabul,  as  well  as  Candahar,  together  with  fome  dillriEts 
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en  tlie  eaft  of  the  Indus,  are  comprifed  within  the  exten- 
five  dominions  of  Timur  Shah  Abdalla,  (ufually  ftyled  king 
ofCandahar,)  which  extend  wekward  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Terlhifh  ; including  generally  Cabul, 
Candahar,  Pailhawur,  Ghizni,  Gaur,  Seiftan  or  Sigiftan,  and 
Korafan.  This  trad  is  at  leaft  800  Britifh  miles  m length, 
from  eaft  to  v/eft,  and  its  breadth,  though  unafeertained,  does 
not  bear  any  proportion  to  its  length.  It  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  tratt  comprifed  within  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ghizni.  Timur  Shah’s  Indian  fubjeas  are  chiefly  Afghans; 
the  reft,  Perfians  and  Tartars  of  almoft  every  denomination. 
His  government  is  faid  to  be  mild  and  equitable,  with  fome 
degree  of  relaxation  as  to  military  difeipline;  which,  in  a go- 
vernment purely  militai'y,  forebodes  diffolution.  Rennell  s 
Memoir. 

Cabul,  a city  of  Afia  in  the  above  province,  is  the  pre- 
fent  capital  of  the  fucceffor  of  Timur  Shah,  and  fituated  on 
a river  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
cafus,  or  Hindoo  Kho  ; and  the  proximity  of  this  ridge  oc- 
cafions  the  moft  rapid  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Its  fituation  is  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  rapture  by 
the  Indian  hiftorians;  it  being  no  lefs  romantic  than  pleafant; 
enjoying  a wholefome  air,  and  having  within  its  reach  the 
fruits  and  other  produdls  both  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid 
zones.  In  a political  light,  it  is  confidered  as  the  gate  of 
India  towards  Tartary  ; as  Candahar  holds  the  fame  place 
with  refpeft  to  Perfia.  Mr.  Forfter,  in  his  “ Journey  from 
Bengal  to  England,”  deferibes  Cabul  as  a walled  city, 
about  mile  in  circumference,  and  feated  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  a range  of  two  united  hills,  generally  the  figure  of 
a femicircle.  The  fortification,  which  is  of  a Ample  conftruc- 
tion,  with  fcarcely  a ditch,  and  the  houfes  built  of  rough 
ftones,  clay,  and  unburned  bricks,  exhibit  a mean  appearance, 
and  are  ill  fuited  to  the  grandeur  that  might  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  fubfift  in  the  capital  of  a great  empire.  But  the 
Afghans,  he  fays,  are  a rude  and  unlettered  people,  and  their 
chiefs  have  little  propenfity  to  the  refinements  of  life,  which 
indeed  their  country  is  ill  adapted  to  gratify.  From  the 
Indus  to  the  weftern  limit  of  this  extenfive  territory,  there 
is  an  invariable  deficiency  of  wood  ; infomuch,  that  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  in  the  northern  quarter  fuffer  as  much, 
perhaps,  from  the  want  of  fuel  in  the  winter  feafon,  as  thofe 
of  other  countries  would  do  from  a fcarcity  of  provifions. 

This  quarter  of  Afganiftan,  poffefling  but  few  Indian  pro- 
duftions,  receives  fugars  and  cotton  cloths  chiefly  from  Pefti- 
awur,  whither  it  fends  iron,  leather,  and  tobacco.  To  Can- 
dahar it  exports  iron,  leather,  and  lamp-oil,  whence  the  re- 
turns are  made  in  fundry  manufaftures  of  Perfia  and  Europe, 
with  a large  fuppjy  of  excellent  melons.  The  Tartars  of 
Bucharia  bring  to  Cabul  the  horfes  of  Turkeftan,  furs,  and 
hides;  the  latter  refembling  thofe  in  Europe  called  Bulgar  ; 
the  amount  of  which  is  applied  to  the  purchafe  of  indigo, 
and  other  commodities  of  India.  The  adjacent  parts  of 
Uibeck  Tartary,  of  which  Balk  is  the  capital,  hold  a kind 
of  dependency  on  Timur  Shah. 

The  Afghans  are  the  indigenous  poffeffors  of  a traft  of 
country,  which  ftretches  from  the  mountains  of  Tartary  to 
certain  parts  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay  and  Perfia  ; and  from 
the  Indus  to  the  confines  of  Perfia.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  wide  domain  have  no  written  charafter,  and  fpeak  a lan- 
guage peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  are  a robuft,  hardy  race 
of  men,  and  being  generally  addidled  to  a ftate  of  predatory 
warfare,  their  mannerslargelypartakeot  abarbarousinfoltnce, 
and  they  avow  a fixed  contempt  for  the  occupations  of  civil 
life.  See  Afghans. 

Ahmed  Abdalla,  firft  king  of  Candahar,  was  originally  the 
chief  of  an  Afghan  tribe,  conquered  by  Nadir  Shah,  on 


whofe  death  he  fuddenly  appeared  among  his  former  fubjefts, 
and  foon  erefted  a confiderable  kingdom  in  the  eaftern  part 
of  Perfia,  including  moft  of  the  Indian  provinces  ceded  by 
the  Mogul  to  Nadir.  He  eftabliftied  his  capital  at  Cabul. 
Ahmed  died  about  the  year  1773,  and  %vas  fucceeded  by 
Timur,  who  continued  to  refide  at  Cabul ; but  the  monar- 
chy has  been  ftyled  that  of  Candahar  from  a central  province. 
The  fucceffor  of  Timur  was  Zemaun,who  probably  ftill  rules 
this  extenfive  country.  Cabul  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  34“  32'. 
E.  long.  68°  34'. 

Cabul,  a river  of  the  above-mentioned  province,  has  alfb 
the  proper  name  of  Kameh  or  Kamah  from  the  vicinity  of 
Jalalabad,  60  or  70  miles  below  the  city  of  Cabul  down  to 
Paifhawur.  At  Jalalabad  it  is  navigable  for  jalehs,  or  rafts  of 
a particular  conftruftion  ; and  as  no  embarkations  in  hollow 
veffels  arein  ufe,we  mayinferthatthe  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  rapids,  for  the  water  of  the  Kamah  is  fulficient  to  carry 
boats.  The  Cabul,  after  receiving  the  rivers  of  Bijore,  Pen- 
jekoreh,  Chendoul,  and  Sewad,  joins  the  Indus  at  Attock. 

C ABU  RE,  in  Ornithology,  the  Brafilian  name  of  the 
great  eared  owl  of  that  country,  Strix  Brasiliana  of 
recent  authors.  The  CABOUREof  Willughby  is  the  fame 
bird. 

CABURNS,  \Vi  Sea-language,  denote  fmall  lines  made  of 
fpun  yarn,  wherewith  to  bind  cables,  feize  tackles,  and  the 
like. 

CABUSEIBA,  in  Botany.  See  Myroxylon,  Peru- 

VIANUM. 

CABYBARA,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  of  the  Cavia 
genus,  diftinguiflied  fpecifically  by  having  no  tail ; fore  feet 
three  toed,  and  palmated.  Schreber. 

This  animal  grows  to  the  length  of  about  two  feet  and  an 
half ; the  head  is  oblong  ; fnout  narrow  ; noftrils  black  and 
roundifli ; upper  lip  cleft ; whifleers  black  ; eyes  large  ; 
ears  ihort,  ereft,  naked,  and  black.  It  inhabits  the  eaftern 
parts  of  South  America,  where  it  frequents  fenny  woods 
near  large  rivers ; fwims  and  diYes  well ; feeds  on  filh  and 
vegetables,  the  former  of  which  it  catches  in  the  night ; 
brings  forth  one  young  at  a time.  This  is  the  thick  nofed 
tapir  of  Pennant. 

CABYLA,  orCALYBE,  m Ancient  Geography,  a fmall 
town  of  Thrace. 

CABYLES,  \xi Modern Hijlory,  theMoori.ftimountaineers 
of  Algiers  (See  Algiers),  are  partly  the  immediate  def- 
cendants  of  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  in  this  refpeft  frequently  denominated  Brebers  or  Ber- 
bers (See  Brebes)  ; and  partly  the  mixed  progeny  of  the 
aborigines,  and  of  the  nations  who  in  former  times  invaded 
the  country  and  fettled  in  it ; but  all  of  them  have  always 
been  and  Hill  are  diftinguiflied  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country  by  their  language,  love  of  freedom,  and  rude 
unpolilhed  manners.  The  Cabyles  are  divided  into  diftinft 
tribes,  many  of  which  are  free  and  independent,  and  do  not 
acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  Algiers ; efpecially  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  inacceflible  ridges  of  mountains.  The 
neighbouring  tribes  are  often  united  by  friendly  alliance, 
without  fubjedling  themfelves  to  a common  head.  Others 
live  in  a continual  ftate  of  contention  and  feud  with  their 
neighbours,  the  chief  caufes  of  which  are  the  infidelity  and 
elopement  of  their  wives.  They  are,  in  general,  well- 
growm,  robuft,  meagre,  and  of  a fun-burnt  red,  and  often 
blackifli-yellow  complexion,  and  have  black  or  dark-brown 
hair.  Their  external  appearance  is  rendered'  ftill  more 
uncouth  by  dirt  and  tattered  clothes.  They  commonly 
dwell  in  ftraw-huts  ; though  ftone-houfes  occafionally  occur 
in  their  “ dafleras,”  or  villages.  Their  number  decreafes, 
and  their  love  of  liberty  gradually  declines.  The  inhabi- 
tants 
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tants  of  the  higheft  parts  of  the  mountains,  however,  {fill 
affert  their  independence,  and  defend  their  liberty  with 
undaunted  valour  againft  every  hoftile  attack.  Theircoiirage, 
concurring  with  a perfedl  knowledge  of  the  country,  faves 
them  from  the  fuperior  force  of  their  enemies,  as  the  Alge- 
rines have,  within  a late  period,  frequently  experienced. 
The  government,  therefore,  endeavours  to  maintain  a good 
underftanding  and  friendfliip,  w'here  force  is  inefledtual, 
and  often  yields  even  to  unreafonable  demands.  Thus  the 
Cabyles  of  Couco  are  treated  with  great  lenity  ; for  the 
fituation  of  their  country  is  favourable,  and  they  can 
alTemble  a ftroug  army  ; and  they'  carry  great  quantities 
of  oil  and  foap  for  fale  to  Algiers.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  refpecf  to  the  Cabyles  who  inhabit  the  fea  coaft  about 
Bugia,  Bona,  and  Tabarca.  Amcn'r  the  Cabyles,  who 
acknowledge  no  common  chief,  thofe  of  the  greateft  age  are 
particularly  honoured ; and  only  their  prieits,  or  “ Mara- 
buts,”  enjoy  the  general  confidence  of  the  tribes,  and  have 
under  the  cloak  of  religion  acquired  great  power  and  autho- 
rity, which  in  fome  inftances  have  become  hereditary. 
Thefe  then  adf  in  the  capacity  of  heads  of  the  tribes,  form 
treaties  of  peace,  fend  ambaffadors,  and  are  by  others,  and 
even  by  the  Turks,  confidered  as  the  chiefs  ol  the  nation. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  fepulchre  of  a decealed  Marabut, 
or  faint,  is  generally  the  habitation  of  the  Marabut  of  the 
tribe,  who,  by  means  of  a flag  hoifted  on  a pole  eredled 
upon  the  edifice,  gives  the  ufual  fignal  when  thetimeof  prayer 
arrives.  From  the  fame  place  fignals  are  made,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  to  the  Cabyles,  to  affemble  them 
at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  The  language  of  the 
Cabyles,  like  that  of  the  Moors,  is  a dialed!  of  the  Arabic. 
It  deviates,  however,  fo  much  from  the  latter,  that  in 
many  plac.s  Moors  and  Cabyles  are  not  able  to  underhand 
one  another. 

CABYNE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  fouth  of  Bruton  ; and  near  the  ifland  called  Hage- 
diflen  or  Lizard-ifland. 

CACABELOS,  a fmall  town  of  Spain  in  Leon,  fcated 
in  a valley  between  high  mountains  ; 40  miles  N.  W.  of 
Leon. 

CACABOGA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American 
ferpent,  by  fome  accounted  the  fame  with  the  Tareiboia,  or 
black  water  fnake  of  that  part  of  the  world  ; but  by  others 
deferibed  as  being  of  a yellow  colour,  living  about  houfes, 
and  doing  great  mifehief  among  poultry,  although  its  bite 
is  not  fatal  to  mankind.  This  is  an  ambiguous  Ipecies. 

CACACA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  taken  by  the  Moors  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1534,  is  defended  by  a ftrong  fort  on  a rock  ; 16  miles  S. 
of  Melilla. 

CACAGUALES,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the 
country  of  Mexico,  and  province  of  Tlafcala. 

CACALIA,  in  Botany,  ( Koi,x.ccXia,  Diofeorides.)  Cluf. 
C.  Bauh.  197.  Tournef.  Cl.  12.  gen.  so.  Tab.  258.  Ray 
Method.  Plant.  34.  Hift.  2gi.  Linn.  gen.  933,  who  in 
his  earlier  works  called  the  genus  Kleinia,  but  afterwards 
adopted  the  name  taken  up  by  Clufius,  &c.  though  dubious 
of  its  identity  with  the  plant  of  Diofeorides  and  Pliny.  Reich. 
1013.  Schreb.  1269.  Gaert.  9^3*  Tab.  166.  JufT.  178. 
Vent.  2.  5x0.  La  Mark  PI.  673.  Clafs  and  order,  Jynge- 
iiefia polygamia  aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  difeoidea.  Linn. 
Corymb'ifera.  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common,  fimple,  oblong,  fomewhat  caly- 
cled  at  the  bafe,  cylindric  ; fcales  five  to  ten,  or  more, 
equal,  lanceolate,  linear,  forming  a tube,  with  a few  fliort 
ones  incumbent  on  the  bafe.  Cor*  compound,  tubular; 
florets  hermaphrodite,  uniform  j border  four  or  five-cleft. 


erefl,  gradually  leiTcning  into  the  tube.  Stam.  filaments 
five,  very  fhort,  capillary  ; anthers  cyli:idi  ■ , Uib-ular.  Pifl.  ^ 
germ,  oblong;  flyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  llam.ens; 
ftigmas  two,  oblo.'g,  r volute.  Perk,  the  perm.ancnt  calyx. 

Seeds  folitary,  narrow-ovate  ; down  capillary.  Recep.  naked, 
flat,  dotted. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  cylindric,  oblong,  fomewhat  calyclcd  at  the 
bafe. 

Obf.  Linnasiis  in  bis  Species  Plant,  and  Syft.  Nat.  ad- 
mitted fome  plants  into  this  genus,  which  in  oj.pc'fitioU  to 
his  own  generic  charafter  are  without  the  flicrt  fcales  at  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx.  Thefe  are  now  placed  under  a difliridl 
genus,  for  which  LimiKUs’s  originai  name  Kleinia  has  beerv 
revived.  La  March  in  Encyc.  and  piofelfor  Martyn  in  his 
edition  of  Miller,  ftill,  however,  adliere  to  the  arrangcm.ent 
of  Linnaeus.  The  latter  has  inconfiftently  retained  the 
original  generic  charaAer,  which  the  former  has  altered  fo 
as  to  adapt  it  to  all  his  fpecies. 

Specie.s.  * Stems  Jhruhhy. 

1.  Q.  pendula,  Willd.  Forfli.  defeript.  145.  “ Stem  and 
branches  flefliy,  leaflefs,  fcaly  ; peduncles  one-flowered,” 

Vahl.  Symb.  3.  p.  90.  Perennial.  Stem  about  three  feet 
liigh,  branched,  trifid  towards  the  fiimmit.  Scales  fcattered, 
fpiral-wife,  rather  crowded,  about  half  an  inch  long,  lanceo- 
late-awl-fhaped,yellowilb, rigid,  pungent,  prefled  clofe  to  the 
branches.  Peduncles  from  the  fummits  of  the  branches, 
folitary,  ftraight,  about  feven  inches  long,  with  a few  linear, 
fmall,  remote  fcales.  Calyx  many' -leaved,  containing  many 
florets.  Corolla  purple.  2.  C.  cyltndr'ica.  La  March. 

“ Stem  weak  ; leaves  flender,  cylindric,  flefliy',  with  a few 
hairs  at  their  axils.”  Perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  a half 
high.  Branches  flender,  cylindric,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves 
fcattered,  cylindric,  two  inches  long,  pale  g’'een.  A native 
of  Africa,  cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  3.  C. 
carnofa,  Willd.  “ Leaves  roundifh,  flefliy  incurved;  pedun- 
cles terminal,  one-flowered,  naked.”  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  p. 

I yd.  Perennial.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  C.Jicotdes,L\m\.  Sp.  PI.  (Kleinia  Hort.  Ciif)  “ Leaves 
comprefled,  fleihy.”  Perennial.  Stems  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  Miller;  (about  two  feet;  La  March),  woody  at 
bottom,  foft  and  fucculent  upwards,  irregularly  branched. 

Leaves  fcattered,  thick,  tapering,  fucculent,  a little  curved, 
a little  comprefled  in  a diredtion  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon ; the  upper  ones  covered  with  a very  glaucous  meal 
refembling  that  on  fome  kinds  of  plum.  Flowers  y'ellowilh 
white,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ; in  a loofe, 
branched  corymb.  Stigma  dark  purple.  Miller  and  La 
March.  A native  of  Africa.  5.  C.  repens,  Linn. 

Mant.  no.  “ Leaves  deprefled,  flefliy.”  Perennial.  It 
differs  from  the  laft  in  having  a creeping  root  ; and 
leaves  not  comprefled  but  concave  on  their  upper  fur- 
face-  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves  and 
upper  part  of  the  branches  of  thefe  two  are  pickled  by  the 
French  with  their  meal  on,  and  efteemed  not  inferior  to  rock 
famphire.  6.  Q.  cuneifolia,  Linn.  Mant.  iio.  “ Leaves 
wedge-lbaped,  flefliy.”  Perennial.  Smaller  than  the  two 
preceding.  Leaves  fcattered,  glaucous,  veinleis,  flat  above, 
and  fomewhat  convex  underneath.  A native  of  the  Cape. 
Cultivated  in  the  Upfal  garden.  Linnaeus,  though  he 
could  not  make  it  flower,  judged  it  to  be  a Cacalia,  not  a 
Cotyledon,  on  account  ofits  leaves  not  being  oppofite.  7.  C. 
ur/iVaA/iz,  Linn.  Sup.  354.  Thunberg  prod.  142.  I’Herit. 
flirp.  tab.  83.  (laciniata  Jacq.  ic.  rar.  tab.  168.  rmicinata 
La  March?)  “ Stem  decumbent,  jointed  ; lower  leaves  haf- 
tate,  upper  lyrate.”  Linn.  jun.  “ Leaves  flefliy,  flat ; leaf- 
lets three-lobed  Willd.  “ Leaves  petioied,  flat,  haftatc- 
runcinate,  flefliy,  glaucous  j”  La  March.  Perennial.  Stens 
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three  feet  high,  upright  but  weak,  round,  flefny,  marked 
with  lines  of  a deeper  green,  branching;  young  branches 
jointed.  Leaves  fcattered,  generally  pinnate  ; pinnules  ob- 
long, tooth-gaflied  or  entire,  the  end  one  largeft.  Jacquin. 
Pinnatifid  or  haftate,  but  more  frequently  ternate-pinnatifid  ; 
the  legments  lanceolate,  fpreading  very  much,  the  two  low- 
eft  diftinft  ; the  finufes  rounded.  L’Herit.  Runcinate,  or 
fometimes  Amply  haftate,  fituated  towards  the  fummit  of  the 
branches  and  ftem.  Flowers  rvhite  or  flightly  tinged  with 
red,  in  a loofe  corymb  ; peduncles  long.  La  Marck.  Obf. 
According  to  Jacquin,  as  quoted  by  profeffor  Martyn,  the 
calyx  is  without  incumbent  fcales  at  the  bafe,  which  would 
make  it  a lOeinia;  but  Willdenow,  who  had  accefs  to  a living 
plant,  continues  it  under  cacalia.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  8.  Q.. papillaris,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ( Kleinia  Hort. 
Clif.  Cacalianthemum  Dill,  elth.)  “ Stem  befet  with  trun- 
cated, petiolary  fpines  ; leaves  lanceolate,  plain.”  Perennial. 
Stem  about  three  feet  high  cylindric,  befet  on  all  fides  with 
apparently  truncated  tubercles,  which  are  the  permanent  pe- 
tioles of  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches  long, 
nearly  cylindric,  with  a longitudinal  fuiTow,  glaucous-green, 
fcattered  about  the  fummits  of  the  branches.  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  9.  C.  Kleinia,  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
( Kleinia,  Hift.  Cliff.  595 . Calcalianthemu  m Dill,  elth. ) “ Stem 
compound  ; fears  of  the  petioles  obfolete,  leaves  lanceolate, 
.flat;  flowers  corymbofe.”  Stem  thick,  flefhy,  cylindric, 
branched,  fmooth ; the  fears  of  the  fallen  leaves  a little  pro- 
tuberant ; branches  fmaller  at  their  infertion  and  feemingly 
jointed.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long,  flelhy,  pointed, 
flightly  furrowed  on  their  upper  furface,  growing  in  tufts  at 
the  fummits  of  the  branches.  Peduncles  feveral  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  tuft  of  leaves,  each  fupporting  a corymb  of  oblong, 
pale-carnation-colouredflow^ers.  La  Marck. /?ec9!)?<2r//?narrow, 
fprinkled  with  obfolete  papillae,  naked,  fmooth.  Seeds  ob- 
long, neaily  cylindric,  fmooth,  rufefeent ; down  longer  than 
the  calyx,  of  a filky  whitenefs ; rays  capillary,  very  minutely 
denticulated.  A native  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  By  fome 
gardeners  it  has  been  called  cabbage  tree,  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  its  ftalks  to  thofe  of  cabbage  ; by  others  carna- 
tion tree  from  the  ftiape  of  the  leaves  and  colour  of  the 
flow’ers.  Miller.  10.  C.  odor  a,  Willd.  “ leaves  lanceolate, 
•flat ; flowers  umbellate.”  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  p.  90.  Perennial. 
Stem  eredf , branched,  fcarred  with  three  white,  elevated  lines 
proceeding  from  each  fear  upwards  and  downwards.  Leaves 
at  the  fummits  of  the  younger  branches,  feflile,  fcattered, 
thick,  fmooth.  Peduncles  fix  or  feven,  eredf,  forming  an 
umbel  from  the  fummitsof  the  branches, and  furniftied  at  their 
bafe  w'ith  a few  lanceolate  fcales.  Calyx  cylindric,  five- 
Jeaved,  fmooth,  with  two  linear  leaves  at  its  bafe.  Vahl. 
Found  by  Forfleal  on  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Felix.  1 1.  C. 
Aiiteuphorlium,  Linn.  Spec.  Plant.  1168.  (Kleinia,  Hort. 
Clif.  Anteuphorbiiim,  Bauh.  Pin.  387.  Dod.  pempt.  378. 
Lob.  ic.  2.  p.  26.  Moris.  Hill.  3.  p.  345.  tab.  37. 
fig.  10.  Dill.  elth.  63.  tab.  55.  f.  2,  3.)  “ Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  flat,  with  a triple  line  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles.” 
Perennial.  Stems  feveral,  three  or  four  feet  high,  cylindric, 
as  large  as  a man’s  finger,  irregularly  branched.  I^eaves  fuc- 
culent,  pale  green.  It  was  formerly  efteemed  a fpecific 
again  ft  the  poifonous  effedt  of  euphorbium.  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Euro- 
pean gardens  fince  1570,  hut  it  very  rarely  flowers.  The 
flower  figured  by  Dillenius  was  produced  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Blaithwait  at  Dirham  in  Gloucellerftire.  12  C.  rigida, 
Willd.  “ Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  flat.”  Thunb.  Prod.  142. 
Perennial.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  13.  C. 
arbufcula,Vd\\S.$s.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  fiat, fmooth.”  Thunb. 
Prod.  142.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  14.  C. 


tomentofa,  Linn.  Sup.  353.  “ Leaves  feffile,  lanceolate' 

toothed,  tomentous  beneath.”  Perennial.  Found  by  Thun- 
berg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  15.  C-  ajclepiadea,  Linn. 
Sup.  352.  “ Stem  tomentofe  ; leaves  petioleci,  ovate-lan- 

ceolate, entire,  very  fmooth  above,  tomentofe  beneath,  re- 
volute at  the  edge,  panicles  terminal.”  Perennial.  Stems 
upright,  ftraight.  Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading  at  the  bafe, 
and  gradually  drawn  to  a point,  veined,  the  confillence  of  a 
bay  leaf ; petioles  roundifh,  tomentofe.  Panicles  fmall, 
crowded.  Calyx  with  few  flow^ers ; the  fcales  at  its  bafe 
rather  large.  It  has  the  habit  of  an  afclepias.  Found  by 
Mutis  in  South  America.  16.  C.  appendiculata,  Linn.  Sup. 
“ Stem  tomentofe ; leaves  ovate-heart-fnaped, acute,  angular, 
tomentofe  beneath;  petioles  with  leafy  appendages.”  Peren- 
nial. Stem  angular,  hoary.  Leaves  higher  than  the  ftem, 
on  long  petioles,  a little  angular,  nerved,  veined ; appen- 
dages three  pair  of  very  fmall,  oppofite,  entire,  petioled  leaf- 
lets ; the  largeft  pair  fituated  the  farther  from  the  leaf. 
Pedicles  furnifhed  with  a bradfe.  Flowers  yellow.  Found 
by  Maffon  in  watery  places  of  the  ifland  of  Teneriff.  Ano- 
ther plant  was  found  by  him  on  the  mountains  of  the  fame 
'ifland  which  he judgedto  beadiftindl  fpecies,  but  theyounger 
Linnseus  thought  it  only  a variety  with  a very  fmooth  ftem, 
and  leaves  cordate-oblong,  a little  toothed,  and  not  angular. 
17.  C.  reticulata,  Willd.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  roundifh, 
embracing  the  ftem,  toothed  ; flowers  corymbofe.”  Vahl 
Symb.  iii.  91.  Perennial.  Stem  branched;  branches  from 
the  nerves  of  the  decurrent  leaves,  angular,  fmooth,  thicken- 
ed at  the  joints  under  the  leaves.  Leaves  refembling  thofe 
of  borhonia  crenata,  alternate,  about  an  inch  long,  fmooth, 
reticulated  with  veins  ; teeth,  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the 
reflexed  leaves,  thickened ; nerves  of  a blood  colour  at  the 
bafe.  Corymb  fomewhat  faftigiate ; peduncles  and  pedi- 
cels fmooth  with  a fmall  leaf  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicles. 
Calyx  fimple,  fmooth  : leaflets  twelve,  linear,  lanceolate, 
equal.  Down  fimple,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  Vahl.  18.  C. 
procumbens.  Martyn’s  Miller,  ( Rumph.  Amb.  t.  103.  f.  2.) 
“ Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby,  procumbent ; leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, flightly  ferrated,  flefhy  ; racemes  elongated,  inter- 
rupted.” Lour.  Cochinch.  485.  Perennial.  nine  feet 

high,  procumbent,  round,  equal,  fmooth, fucculent, branched. 
Leaves  bright  green,  fmooth,  alternate,  petioled.  Calyx 
cylindric,  even.  Florets  gold-coloured,  few,  long,  with  the 
fegments  of  the  border  eredf.  A native  of  China  and  Co- 
chinchina,  where  it  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb. 

**  Stems  herbaceous. 

19.  C.  araw/Zj',  Linn.  Sup.  353.  “ Leaves  femicolumnar; 
fcapes  one-flowered.”  Thunb.  Prod.  142.  Perennial.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  20.  C.  lutea.  Miller. 
“ Leaves  five-parted,  acute,  glaucous  beneath : flowers 
terminal,  on  very  long  peduncles.”  Scape  about  eight 
inches  high,  terminated  by  fix  or  eight  yellow  flowers,  form- 
ing almoft  an  umbel.  Leaves  cut  into  five  or  fix  long,  acute 
fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib  ; fegments  acutely  cut  in  two 
or  three  places.  A native  of  St.  Helena,  whence  it  was 
fent  to  Mr.  Miller.  21.  C.  radicans,  Linn.  Sup.  354. 
“ Stem  creeping,  taking  root ; leaves  round-ovate,  flefliy.” 
Thunb.  Prod.  142.  Perennial.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  22. 
C.  fempervirens,  Willd.  {^Semperviva,  Forfk.  and  La  Marck. ) 
“ Stem  eredt ; leaves  flefliy,  lanceolate,  obtufe  ; peduncles 
generally  two,  terminal,  one-flowered.”  Perennial  Stem 
fcarcely  a foot  high.  Leaves  crowded  together  at  the  bafe 
of  the  ftem,  feflile,  two  inches  long,  fmooth,  fhining,  flat, 
keeled  beneath.  Peduncles  ftraight,  fmooth,  fprinkled  with 
white  dots,  befet  with  linear  fcattered  fcales.  Calyx  red, 
or  nearly  violet  with  thirteen  teeth  and  thirteen  furrows. 
Florets  near  fixty.  A native  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  mountains. 
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2^,  C.  fonchifolla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1169.  ( Kleinia,  Flor,  Zeyl. 
Muel  Scliari,  Rheed,  Scnecio  madcraj'patanus , Pluk.  Amalth, 
192.  t.  444'  Chondrilla  •zeylandica.  Burm.  Zeyl.  6r. 
Sonchus  amlolnerifis,  Rumph.  Ainb.y.p.  257.1.  103.  Tagn- 
Itna,  Pet.  Gaz.  t.  80.  f.  13.)  “ Leaves  embracing  the  Hern, 

toothed  ; lower  ones  lyre-fliaped  ; upper  lanceolate,  arrow- 
flraped.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stem  llender,  a little  branched, 
about  a foot  and  a half  high,  round,  and  fprinkled  with  a few 
hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  with  a few  liairs  efpecially  on  the 
rib.  Flowers  terminal,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  common 
groundfel,  cylindric.  Peduncles  briftle-flraped.  Calyx  per- 
fectly fimple.  The  whole  plant  has  the  appearance  of  the 
common  fow-thillle,  but  it  is  eafily  diftinguifned  from  it  by 
the  fimple  calyx  and  tubular  florets.  A native  of  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  Amboina,  China,  &c.  A decodion  of  it  is 
efteemed  a febrifuge  and  antiafthmatic  ; its  juice  is  given  in 
diarrhoeas.  24.  C.  faglttata,  Willd.  “ Leaves  toothed  ; 
the  lower  ones  petroled,  obovate  ; the  upper  oblong-lanceo- 
late, arrow-flraped,  embracing  the  Hem.”  Vahl.  Symb.  iii. 
p.  91.  excluding  the  fynonyms.  Annual.  Refembling  the 
preceding,  but  three  times  larger  in  all  its  parts.  Lower- 
leaves  petioled,  obovate,  not  lyrc-fliaped.  Flowers  of  an 
elegant  orange-purple  colour.  A native  of  Java.  25.  C. 
hieraciotdes,  Willd.  “ Stem  fimple ; leaves  petioled,  obovate, 
toothed.”  Annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  ered,  fometimes  with 
one  or  two  very  fmall  branches  from  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves.  Leaves  alternate,  obtufe,  remotely  toothed,  fmooth 
on  both  fides  ; the  uppermoft;  lanceolate,  feffile.  Flowers 
fomewhat  corymbofe.  Peduncles  alternate,  pubefcent,  fup- 
ported  by  a lanceolate  brade.  Calyx  with  twelve  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  many  flowers.  A native  of  the  Eafl  Indies. 
26.  C.  bicolor,  Willd.  Stem  branched ; leaves  lanceolate, 
fmooth  toothed  ; thofe  of  the  Item  embracing  it ; thofe  of 
the  branches  petioled,”  Willd.  Roxburg.  Stem  two  feet 
high  or  more,  ered,  fmooth,  ftriated.  Peduncles  very  long, 
terminal,  fcaly,  one-flowered.  Calyxes  twelve  leaved,  many- 
floweredj  the  fize  of  thofe  of  C.  fagittata.  Florets  purple. 
A.  native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  27.  C.  incana,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed.”  Stem  ered,  tall.  Leaves 
fcarcely  petioled,  rather  thick.  Peduncles  terminal,  branched, 
long,  naked  or  with  one  or  two  very  fmall  leaves.  A native 
of  the  Eafl;  Indies.  28.  C.  rotundifolia,  Willd.  “ Stem 
branched  ; leaves  roundifli,  petioled,  repand,  pubefcent  ; 
flowers  corymbofe.”  Stem  two  feet  high  or  more,  ered, 
found,  ftriated,  flightly  pubefcent.  Leaves  alternate,  fmall, 
fcabrous  on  both  fides,  fprinkled  with  very  fliort  liairs. 
Corymbs  terminal,  many-flowered,  divaricated.  Calyxes  of 
twelve  lanceolate  leaves.  A native  of  the  Eafl;  Indies.  29. 
C. /ra3r<2,  Willd.  “ Radical  leaves  petioled,  oblong,  tooth- 
ed ; ftem-leaves  lanceolate,  feflile.”  Vahl.  Symb.  iii.  p.  92. 
Stem  ered,  a foothigh,fimple,round,fl;riated, hairy,  efpecially 
at  the  bafe.  Root-leaves,  two  inches  long,  with  unequal  teeth, 
terwiinating  in  a ftiarp  point,  rather  fcabrous  above,  veined, 
narrowed  at  the  bafe,  and  decurrent  into  the  petiole.  Stem- 
haves  few  ; the  three  loweft  near  together,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  with  four  or  five  teeth  on  each  fide  ; the  three 
upper  ones  remote,  half  an  inch  long,  linear-lanceolate,  very 
entire,  ered.  Petioles  c^the  radical  leaves  long,  hirfute,  flat. 
Flowers  five,  peduncled,  alternate,  fiturted  near  the  fummit 
of  the  ftem  ; pedicles  round,  hirfute,  with  a linear-lanceolate 
brade  at  the  bafe  of  each  pedicle,  and  another  in  the  middle. 
Calyx  perfedly  fimple,  of  twelve  linear-oblong  leaflets  the 
length  of  the  florets.  Down  feflile,  feathered  with  very 
minute  hairs,  vifible  only  under  a lens,  Vahl.  A native  of 
Brazil.  30.  C.  indiccti  La  Marck.  “ Stem  downy ; leaves 
nearly  deltoid,  irregularly  toothed,  on  long  petioles  ; brades 
'iriftle-lhaped,  invefting  the  peduncles,”  hem  about  a foot 


high,  clothed  with  a white  cottony  down,  branched  near  the 
bottom,  leafy.  Flowers  nearly  folitary  at  the  fumnnt  of 
each  branch  ; fcales  of  the  calyx  ftraight  ; peduncles  cot- 
tony. A native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  communicated  to  La 
Marck  by  Sonnerat.  31.  C.  Jaracenica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1169. 
(Solidago  Lemonier,  Ob.  163.  Sauv.  Monfp.  84.  Gouan 
Monfp.  144.  Senecio  perennis,  Vaill.  Ad.  366.  Virga 
aurea,  Morif  Hift.  iii.  p.  23.  Bauh.  HiPt.  ii.  p.  1063.  Co- 
ny%a  Chem.  Ad.  Par.  1705.  p.  394.)  “ Leaves  lanceo- 

late, ferrated,  decun ent.”  Perennial.  Stem  two  or  three 
feet  higli,  ftriated,  almoft  entirely  fmooth,  leafy,  ftraight, 
a little  branched  at  its  fummit.  1. eaves  alternate,  pointed, 
feflile,  or  even  embracing  the  ftem,  fmooth  above,  and 
nightly  pubefcent  beneath.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  a ter- 
minal corymb.  Calyx  nearly  fimple.  Peduncles  furniflred 
with  briftle-fhaped  leaflets.  La  Marck.  A native  of  the 
fouth  of  France.  This  plant  has  fo  ftrong  a refemblance  to 
Senecio  Saracenicus,  that  La  Marck  has  feparated  it  from 
that  genus  chiefly  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  Linnteus. 
32.  C.  hajlata.  Linn.  Spec.  PI.  (Senecio,  Gmel.  Sib.  ii. 
p.  136.  t.  66.)  “ Leaves  three-lobed,  acuminate,  ferrated  ; 
flowers  nodding.”  Perennial.  Stem  covered  with  a glau- 
cous meal.  Leaves  haftate-deltoid.  Flowers  of  about  five 
white  florets,  without  the  fetaceous  brades,  except  at  the 
fubdivifions.  Anthers  black.  Peduncles  hoary,  fomewhat 
tomentofe,  Linn.  Calyx  cylindric,  confifting  of  many 
leaves  in  a fimple  or  nearly  double  feries,  calycled  at  the 
bafe  with  acute  fcales.  Receptacle  rather  flat,  naked,  with 
pentagon  areas,  inclofing  a depreffed  little  nipple.  Seeds 
roundifh,  ftriated,  of  a pale  bay  colour.  Down  capillary, 
foft,  white,  minutely  toothed,  a little  longer  than  the  feeL 
Gasrt.  A native  of  Siberia.  La  Marck  judges  it  only  a 
variety  of  the  preceding.  33.  C.  fuavolens,  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
“Leaves  haftate-arrow-fliaped,  toothed;  petioles  dilated 
upwards.  Perennial.  Stems  four  or  five  feet  high,  ftriated, 
leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  pointed,  fmooth.  Flowers  whitifli, 
in  a terminal  compound  corymb ; calyx  and  peduncle 
fmooth,  with  fetaceous  brades  under  the  calyx,  and 
under  the  divifions  of  the  peduncles.  A native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Canada.  34.  C.  atriplicifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
(PorcpJiyllum,  Gron  virg.  i.  p.  94.  Nardus,  Pluk.  aim. 
t.  loi.  f.  2.)  “ Leaves  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  toothed, 

finuate ; calyxes  with  five  florets,”  Root  perennial,  com- 
pofed  of  many  flefliy,  fpreading  tubes.  Sterns  three  or  fouf 
feet  high,  round,  flightly  ftriated,  leafy,  a little  branched. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fmooth,  of  a glaucous  colour 
beneath,  lower  ones  heart-lhaped,  rounded,  as  large  as  the 
human  hand,  with  large  unequal  indentures  ; thofe  on  the 
ftem  heart-fliaped,  pointed,  angular.  Flowers  fmall,  ob- 
long,  pale,  or  reddilh,  in  a terminal,  loofe  corymbus.  Ca- 
lyx fimple,  confifting  of  five  or  fix  linear  leaflets,  fcariofe  at 
their  edges.  La  Marck.  A native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 
35.  C.  reniformis,  Willd.  “ Leaves  petioled  ; radical  ones 
between  kidney  and  heart-fliaped,  toothed  in  a repand  man- 
ner ; ftem  ones  oblong,  toothed,  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe, 
very  entire  ; corymbs  faftigiate.”  Perennial.  Radical  leaves 
large,  fmooth..  hairy  underneath  on  the  nerves  ; Jlem-leaves 
very  entire,  remotely  toothed  from  the  middle  to  the  end. 
Corymbs  many-flowered.  Calyx  of  five,  lanceolate  obtufe 
leaflets.  Florets  nuirerous,  white.  It  refembles  C.  atri- 
plicifolia, but  is  clearly  diftinguiflied  from  it  by  the  form  of 
its  leaves  and  its  faftigiate  corymbs.  A native  of  Pennfyl- 
vania.  36.  C.  petafites.  La  Marck.  (Alpina,  Linn. 
Sp.  Plant.  Willden.  33,  but  not  all  the  fynonyms,  hirfuta, 
Villars  Dauph.  3.  170,  173.  C.  incano  folio,  Cluf.  hift. 
2.  p.  1 15.  C.  foliis  craflis  hirfutis,  Bauh.  Pin.  198. ) “ Lower 
leaves  large,  roundifli-heart-fliaped,  angular,  toothed,  ftem- 
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leaves  fomewhat  haftate,  auricled  at  the  bafe ; corymb 
loofe.”  Peremiial.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  round, 
reddifli,  a little  pubefcent.  Radical  leaves  near  a foot  in  di- 
ameter, toothed  between  the  angles,  green  and  fmooth 
above,  whitifh  and  cottony  underneath,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  common  butterbur  ; petioles  long  ; ftem-leaves  fmaller, 
alternate,  furniflied  at  their  bafe  with  two  roundifh  auricles 
which  embrace  the  ftem  ; upper  ones  lanceolate,  feflile  and 
embracing  the  item.  Flowers  purple,  in  a terminal,  loofe, 
and  branched  corymb  : florets  two  or  three  : calyx  fimple, 
of  four  leaflets.  La  Marck.  Bratlc  linear  at  the  bafe  of 
each  peduncle.  Calyx  calycled,  with  three  linear,  open 
leaflets.  Villars.  Obferved  by  La  Marck  on  Mont  d’Or,  in 
Auvergne,  in  fheltered,  moill  fituations,  and  efpecially  in 
the  ravines  where  it  grows  in  abundance.  There  is  a fmaller 
variety  with  cluftered  flowers.  37.  C.  leucophyllus.'W'iW^tn. 
(alpina  Tournef.  iiift.  452.  tomentofa,  Jacquin  and  Villars.) 
“ Leaves  petioled,  cottony  on  both  iides,  toothed  : low'er 
ones  heart-ihaped,  acuminate;  upper  ones  lanceolate ; pe- 
tioles naked  ; flowers  corymbofe  ; calyxes  many-flowered.” 
Willd.  This  fpecies  is  remarkable  for  the  whitenefs  of  all 
its  parts.  Stem  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  ftraight, 
fjmple,  cottony.  Leaves  alternate,  frequently  with  two 
fmall  auricles  at  the  bafe  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  terminal, 
in  feveral  fafcicles,  or  fmall,  clofe  corymbs  ; calyx  of  more 
than  fix  leaflets  ; florets  from  eight  to  fifteen.  It  varies  in 
fometimes  having  the  upper  lurface  of  the  leaves  green.  A 
native  of  the  Alps.  This  variety  feems  to  be  the  albifrons 
of  the  younger  Linneeus  and  Willdenow,  excluding  all  the 
fynonyms  quoted  by  the  latter.  38.  C.  alliariitfoUa,  La 
Marck,  (alpina /S  Linn,  pyrenaica,  Tourn.  452.)  “Leaves 
between  kidney  and  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  witnout  auricles : calyx  with  about  five  florets.”  La 
Marck.  Perennial.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  almoft  fmooth. 
Leaves,  efpecially  the  lower  ones,  rounded  like  thofe  of 
eryfimum  alliaria,  or  rather  thofe  of  caltha  paluftris,  green 
on  both  fides,  with  branched  nerves.  Flowers  purple,  in  a 
fmall  compound  terminal  corymb.  Calyx  fmooth,  of  five 
or  fix  oblong,  obtufe  leaves.  A native  of  the  ^*yrenees  and 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Obf.  Gowan’s  defeription  of 
his  C.  alliarise,  (Illuft.  p.  6y.)  does  not  correfpond  with  this 
plant,  though  he  quotes  fome  of  its  fynonyms.  39.  C. 
tchinata,  Linn.  Sup.  353.  “ Leaves  between  kidney  and 

heart-fhaped,  angular,  toothed,  downy  beneath  ; leaflets  of 
the  calyx  tubercled.”  Found  by  MalTon  on  precipices  in 
the  ifland  of  Teneriff.  40.  C.  candicans,  Willd.  “ Downy  ; 
radical  and  lower  leaves  ovate,  petioled,  crenate ; upper 
ones  feffile,  elliptic,  very  entire.”  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  p. 
9f.  t.  7I.  Stem  a foot  high,  eredf,  fimjrle,  leafy, 
about  the  fize  of  a fwan’s  quill,  and,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  plant,  the  calyxes  excepted,  cloathed  with  a 
very  white  wool.  Radical  leaves  two  inches  long  ; lower 
Jlem-leaves  three  inches  ; petioles  of  the  radical  and  lower 
ftem-leaves  three  inches  long,  flat,  embracing  the  ftem, 
dilated  upwards  into  the  leaf.  Coryml  terminal  many- 
flowered.  Pedicles  one-flowered,  with  an  acuminate  leaflet 
at  the  bafe  of  each.  Scales  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  fn.ooth. 
Florets  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Vahl.  A native  of  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan.  41,  C.  fcaadens,  Willd.  “ Stem 
climbing;  leaves  triangular,  fiauate-tuothed.”  Thunb. 
Prod.  142.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Obf. 
The  C.  Scandens  of  I’Heritier  is  the  Eupatoriurn  Scandens 
of  Linnams  removed  to  M'ikania  by  \Villdenow.  42.  C. 
quinqueloha,  Willd.  “ Stem  climbing  ; leaves  five-lobed.” 
Thunb.  Prod.  142.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  43.  C.  bipinnata, 
Linn.  Sup.  (pinnatifida,  Berg.  cap.  230.)  “ Leaves  twice 

pinnate,  linear.”  Stem  ereft,  ttriated,  fmooth.  Leaves 


rather  crowded,  toothed,  fm.ooth  three  inches  long.  Pani- 
cle terminal,  fomewhat  faftigiate.  Flowers  yellow.  Ca~ 
lyces  cylindric,  five-leaved,  five  flowered,  acute.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  44.  C.  hulbofa,  Mart.  Mil. 
“ Leaves  radical,  lyrate ; ftem  almoft  naked  ; pani- 
cle  few-fiowered.”  Lour.  Cochinch.  485.  Root  a roundifh 
knotted,  perennial  bulb.  Root-leaves  toothed,  fomewhat 
flefhy,  petioled,  few.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  upright, 
round.  Flowers  gold-coloured,  on  a terminating  peduncle, 
feveral  together.  Calyx  cylindric,  with  a calycle  of  five 
thread-fhape  loofe  leaflets.  Tube  of  the  Jlorets  longer  than 
the  border,  inflated,  reflexed,  with  a Ihort  converging 
border.  Stigmas  two,  long,  eredf.  A native  of  China  and 
Cochinchina.  44.  C.  pinnatijida.  Mart.  Mil.  “ Leaves 
pinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  ferrated  : ftem  twilled. 
Lour.  Cochin.  486,  Stem  two  feet  high,  upright,  thick. 
Leaves  fmooth,  not  flefhy.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a termina- 
ting panicle,  few  together.  Calyx  oblong,  round.”  A na- 
tive of  China  near  Canton,  among  rice. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  forts  which  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  may  be  propagated  during  the 
fummer  months,  by  cuttings,  which  fltould  be  laid  to  dry  a 
fortnight,  that  the  wound  may  be  healed  over  before  they 
are  planted;  but  if  they  have  been  kept  fix  months  they  will 
take  root.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  planted  may  be 
plunged  in  a moderate  hot-hed;  but  if  they  are  planted  in  June 
or  July  they  will  root  as  well  in  the  open  air.  They  Ihould 
have  a light  fandy  earth,  and  in  winter  be  placed  in  an  airy 
glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun  and  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  mult  be  protefted  from  the  froft.  Like  other 
fucculent  plants  from  the  fame  country,  they  mull  have 
little  water  in  winter,  and  only  a moderate  quantity  in 
fummer. 

The  carnofa  increafes  fall  by  its  roots,  which  may  be 
parted  either  in  the  beginning  of  September  or  at  the  end 
of  March.  They  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  conftantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  Hove. 

papillaris  and  anteuphorbium  require  a fandy  poor  foil, 
and  mull  be  kept  very  dry  both  funlmer  and  winter ; but 
they  require  the  open  air  in  fummer.  The  kleinia,  if  kept 
in  a dry  warm  glafs  cafe  in  winter,  and  in  a warm  Iheltered 
fituation  in  fummer,  will  flower  annually,  and  grow  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

The  fonchifolia  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fucceed  bell 
when  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  pot 
plunged  in  the  tan-bed  in  a Hove.  In  fpring  they  may  be 
fown  in  a hot-bed,  and  at  a proper  time  tranfplanted  into 
another  hot-bed,  fhading  them  till  they  have  taken  root. 
When  the  plants  have  acquired  llrength  they  Ihould  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  either  plunged  into  a moderate  hot- 
bed under  a deep  frame,  or  placed  in  a glafs-cafe,  where 
they  will  flower  and  perfedl  their  feeds.  “The  fuaveolens  and 
atriplicifolia  multiply  greatly  by  their  fpreading  roots,  and 
alfo  by  their  feeds,  which  are  wafted  to  a great  diftance  by 
the  wind.  The  roots  fliould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn. 
They  require  a loamy  foil,  and  a lhady  fituation.  See 
Martyn’s  Miller. 

Cacalia  Porcphyllum  and  Siiffruticofa,  Linn,  ruderalts. 
Swartz  ; and  angtdata,  Vahl.  See  Kleinia. 

Cacalia  Sonchifolia,  Forlkal.  See  Kleinia  angulata. 

Cacalia  Linaria,  Cavanilles.  See  'K.hZUiiA fiffruticofa.- 

Cacalia  Cordifolia  and  LaurifoUa.  Lin.  Sup.  See 
Mikania. 

CaCalia  foliis  auriculatis,  &c.  Burman.  Zeyl.  52,  t.  21. 
See  Eupatorium  Zeylanicum. 

Cacalia  foliis  rotundioribus,  Morif.  3,94.  See  Eupa- 
torium RotundifoUum. 
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CACALI^,  in  Entomology,  a fpeclea  of  ChPv=/somei-A 
tliat  inhabits  Auftria:  the  colour  is  greenifii,  with  a longi- 
tudinal ftreak  on  the  wing-cafes  and  future  blue;  wings  red. 
Herbd. 

CACALIANTHEMUM,  in  Botany,  Dill.  Elth.  See 
Cacalia  Papillaris  and  C.  Kleinia. 

CACAI.LA,  or  Cazalla,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  country  of  Seville,  famcus  for  its  wine ; 40 
miles  N.  of  Seville. 

CACALOTL,  in  Ornithology,  the  Brafilian  name  of 
the  CoRvus  VARius  of  Briffon,  a variety  of  our  common 
raven,  according  to  Fernand's  Hiftory  of  Nev''^  Spain,  &c. 

CACALOTOTL.  Ray  defcribesthe  leffer  aniof  mo- 
dern writers,  Crotophaga  ani  of  Ginclin,  under  this 
name. 

CACAMO,  See  Acamantis. 

CACAO,  in  Botany.  See  Th eobroma  and  Choco- 
late. The  cacao  nuts  are  ufed  by  the  India.is  as  money; 
150  of  the  nuts  being  eftimated  at  much  the  fame  value 
with  a Spanilh  ryal. 

Cacao  a_fftnis.  Sloane.  See  Randia  miiis. 

Cacao,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Bruchus,  found 
among  the  feeds  of  the  Theobroma.  The  body  is  fufcous, 
with  grifeous  fpots.  Fabricius,  &c. 

CACAOTETE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  by  which 
the  Brafilians  call  the  Belemnites,  which  is  very  common 
with  them  as  well  as  with  us. 

CACx'\POHON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  about  70  miles. north-eafterly  along  the  weitern 
fide  of  north-ridge,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  Potowmrack 
river,  30  miles  N.  from  Frederickftown. 

CACARA,  in  Botany,  Rumph.  See  Dolichos  un- 
guiculatus  and  pruriens. 

CACASTOL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Buf- 
fon  to  the  Mexican  Hare,  Sturnus  Mexicanus,  a bird  of 
a blue  colour  raided  with  black.  Ray  calls  it  Caxcaxtoioll, 
and  Brilfon  Cotinga  Mcxicana. 

CACATOCHA  of  Valent,  \n  Ichthyology.  SeeCoRY- 
PH.CNA  pentadactyla.  The  fiOr  called  by  the  fame 
writer  C AC  ATOC  ha  Bab  intang  is  the  Ch^todon  Argus 
of  Brunniche,  a fpecies  diftinguiOied  by  having  eleven 
dorlal  fpines,  the  body  marked  with  many  black  dots,  and 
the  tail  entire. 

CACATORY  fever,  a denomination  given  by  .Sylvius  to 
an  intermittent  fever,  accompanied  wdth  a levere  loofenefs, 
and  fometimes  gripes. 

C ACATUA,  in  Ornithology,  fynonymous  wdth  Kakatoe, 
and  Cockatoo.  Briffon  calls  the  leffer  white  Cockatoo, 
Psittacus  su’lphureus  of  Gmel.  Cacatua  luteo-crijlata. 
His  cacatua  minor  is  the  red  vented  cockatoo  of  Brown;  and 
the  cacatua  rubro-criftata,  the  greater  red-crefled  cockatoo 
of  Latham,  &c. 

CACAVATE,  in  Botany,  a name  given  to  the  cacao 
(Theobroma  Linn.)  in  the  general  hiftory  of  plants  pub- 
lifhed  at  Lyons,  15S7. 

CACCARI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  and  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Citra;  10  miles  W.  of  Umbriatico. 

CACCAVONE,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country  of 
Molife  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Molife. 

CACCIA,  a fmall  diflridf  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica.  See 
Algeri. 

Caccia,  Ital.CHASSE,  Fr.  a mufical  term  for  a 
ptece.  Cornoda  caccia,  a hunting  horn,  commonly  called  a 
French  horn.  Alla  caccia,  in  the  hunting  llyle.  See 
Chace. 

CACCINI,  Giulio  Romano,  in  Biography,  one  of  the 
firft  cultivators  of  recitative  during  the  latter  end  of  the  1 6th 

VoL.  V. 


century  at  Florence,  Fie  is  faid,  by  Gio  Baltifla  Doni, 
to  have  been  a young,  elegant,  and  fpirited  finger,  accuf- 
tomed  to  attend  tlie  meetings  of  a fociety  of  learned  noble- 
men and  geiulemen  at  Florence  the  members  of  wliich  lo- 
ciety  were  much  difpleafed  with  the  little  refpeft  that  was 
paid  to  lyric  poetry  by  tlie  compofers  of  that  time,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  fugues,  canons,  and  crowuled  har- 
mony, which  being  totally  devoid  of  melody,  rendered  the 
words  that  w'ere  fet  in  this  manner  wholly  unintelligible;  a.s 
the  mufic  was  all  in  chorutes,  where  eveiy  part  was 

finging  different  words  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  gentlemen 
wdlhed  to  dilcover  fome  kind  of  fimple  melody  chat  would  tune 
declamation,  admit  of  harmony  occafionally,  and  approach 
as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  djclamation  of  the  ancients;  w'hicli 
they  W'ere  fure  was  in  mufical  intervals,  as  it  was  accompa- 
nied by'  inftruments.  Tihiec  pares  et  imparcs. 

Caccini  being  feized  with  a paffiou  for  this  kind  of 
mafic,  iiudied  it  with  great  diligence,  compofing  and  fing- 
ing to  a angle  inflrument,  \vhich  w'as  generally' the  Theorbo 
lute,  piay'ed  by  Bardillo,  who  happened  then  to  be  <;t 
Florence.  In  imitation  therefore  of  Galilei,  but  in  a move 
beautiful  and  pleafing  ftyle,  Caccini  fet  many  canzonets  and 
fonnets,  written  by  excellent  poets,  and  not  by  fuch 
wretched  fcribblers  f rimatori  a dwzAna ) as  were  iifually  em- 
ployed before, -and  arc  ftill  frequently  the  favourites  of  mu- 
ficians ; fo  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  flrft  to  fee 
this  error,  and  to  difeover  tliat  the  art  of  counterpoint  W'ill 
not  alone  complete  the  education  of  a mufician,  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  And  he  afterwards  confeffed,  in  a difcourfe 
prefixed  to  his  works,  that  the  converfations  held  at  Count 
del  Vernio’s  were  of  more  life  to  him,  than  thirty  y'ears’ 
ftudy  and  exercile  of  his  art.  Here  he  hkevvife  claims  the 
merit  of  having  firll  pubiifhed  fongs  for  a fingle  voice, 
W'hich,  indeed,  had  the  greateft  fuccefs.  And  it  mull  be 
confeffed,  that  w'e  owe  to  him,  in  a great  meafure,  the  new 
and  Tracefiil  manner  of  fmging,  which  at  that  time  Ipread 
itfelf  all  over  Italy;  for  he  compofed  a great  number  of  aira 
which  he  taught  to  innumerable  fcholars,  and  among  the 
reft  to  his  daughter,  who  became  a famous  finger,  and  ftill 
continues  very  excellent  in  that  faculty. 

“ In  the  recitative  ftyle,  however,  Caccini  had  a formi- 
dable rival  in  Jacopo  Peri,  a Florentine,  who  was  not  only 
a good  compofer,  but  a famous  finger,  and  performer  on 
keyed  inftruments,  having  been  taught  by  Chriftopher 
Malvezzi;  and  applying  with  great  diligence  and  enthufiafm 
to  this  kind  of  finging,  fucceeded  wonderfully',  and  met  with 
univerfal  applaufe. 

“ The  firft  poem  fet  in  this  new  manner  was  Dafne,  a 
paftoral  written  by  Rinuccini,  and  fet  by  Jacopo  Peri  and 
Caccini,  in  a manner  w'hich  charmed  the  whole  city.”  See 
Recitative  and  Opera. 

Various  experiments  in  dramatic  mufic  were  made  at  the 
houfes  of  the  nobility  of  Florence  previous  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  firft  ferious  opera,  which  was  the  Euridice, 
written  by  Rinuccini,  and  chiefly  fet  by  Jacopo  Peri,  for 
the  roy'al  nuptials  of  Mary  of  Medicis  with  Henry  I\ . 
of  France,  in  1600.  Though  the  mufic  of  this  drama 
went  under  the  name  of  Peri,  who  periormed  a part  in  it 
himfelf,  yet  he  confeffes  in  his  preface  that  Giulio  Caccini, 
“ whofe  great  merit  was  known  to  the  whole  .vorld,”  com- 
pofed fome  parts  of  it,  and  taught  the  fingers.  Caccini 
himfelf  afterwards  fet  the  entire  drama  of  Euridice  to  mufic 
in  flilo  Rapprefentativo,  and  publiflied  it  at  Florence.  Speci- 
mens of  his  mufical  recitation  are  given  in  Burney’s  General 
Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  IV.  fo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Caccini  was  one  of  the  firft  founders  of  the  mufical 
drama  or  Opera,  whence  all  the  improvements  in  fet  ting 
4 O words. 
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words,  in  finging,  and  in  producing  inllrumental  effe^ls  by  a 
well  regulated  orcheftra  for  thefe  laft  200  years,  may  be 
deduced. 

CACCO,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonymou^  names 
by  which  Buffon  diftinguilhes  the  long-billed  rain  euckow, 
CuCULUS  VETULA  of  Gmelhi,  &c. 

CACELLA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Algarva,  on  the  fouth  coaft,  about  S 
miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana.  N.  lat.  37 
W.  long.  (P  40'. 

CACERA  dell’  Pagan  I,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata;  13  miles  S.  of  Troia.  ■ 

CACERES,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  ifland  of  Lucon,  or 
Manilla,  founded  by  the  fecond  governor  and  proprietor  of 
thefe  iflands,  D.  Francis  de  Sando,  and  conhlling  of  In- 
dian huts  and  fome  convents,  well  built.  It  is  the  refidence 
of  a bifhop,  under  whom  are  the  provinces  of  Colilaya,  Ca- 
marines,  and  Ifalon.  N.  lat.  14'^  15'.  E.  long.  124^40'. 

Caceres,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftrema- 
dura,  feated  on  the  Sabor,  and  well  known  for  its  fine 
wool;  20  miles  V/.  of  Truxillo. 

Caceres,  a town  of  North  America,  in  Mexico,  and  dif- 
trift  of  Tlafcala  ; 70  miles  N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz.  * 

CACHACHRON  Head,  the  fouth  point  of  Dominica 
ifland  in  the  Weft:  Indies,  and  nearly  N.  from  the  north  end 
of  Martinico. 

CACHALES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Greece 
in  the  Phocide,  which  walked  the  walls  of  Tithoreus,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias. 

CACHALOT,  or  Cachelot,  in  See  Ph.y- 

seter  Macrocephalus. 

CACHAN,  or  Kashan,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Irak,  which  carries  on  an  extenflve  trade 
in  filk,  (luffs,  brocades,  and  fine  earthen  ware,  inhabited  by 
Chriftians  and  Guebres  ; 50  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan.  N.  lat. 
34®  10'.  E.  long.  50°  2'. 

CACHAO,  Chaco-,  Checo,  or  Kesho,  one  of  the 
eight  provinces  of  Tonquin,  feated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  encompaffed  by  the  other  feven.  Its  foil  is 
fertile,  and  fome  parts  of  tiie  country  are  mountainous  ; it 
abounds  with  a variety  of  trees,  and  particularly  that  which 
yields  the  varnilh.  The  filk  manufafture  is  carried  on  in  this 
province  more  than  in  any  of  the' others.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  capital,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  wftiole  king- 
dom ; though  Dampier  reckons  it  as,  in  other  refpefts, 
hardly  comparable  to  a Chinefe  city  of  the  third  rank,  hav- 
ing, however,  a confiderable  population,  which  principally 
depends  on  the  crowds  of  neighbouring  villagers  who  refort 
to  it  at  particular  times,  and  efpecially  on  market-days,  with 
their  various  commodities.  Thefe  perfons  are  allowed  to 
have  their  halls  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  difpofal  of  their  wares.  The  town  itfelf, 
though  it  is  the  conftant  refidence  of  the  Tonquinefe  mo- 
narchs,  has  neither  walls  nor  fortifications  ; and  if  we  except 
the  royal  palace  and  the  arfenal,  has  little  elfe  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  ftreets  are  neither  regular  nor  handfome;  fome  of 
them,  indeed,  are  airy  and  wide,  but  the  reft  are  narrow,  and 
all  of  them  are  paved : the  houfes  are  low  and  mean,  con- 
ftrutled  of  wood  and  clay,  and  not  above  one  ftory  high. 
The  magazines  and  warehoufes  belonging  to  foreigners  are 
the  only  edifices  built  of  brick.  In  various  parts  of  the  city 
there  are,  even  in  dry  weather,  ditches  of  ftagnated  water 
and  (linking  mud,  which  are  very  offenfive  to  ftrangers ; and 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  its  airy  fituation,  and  ferene  air,  ren- 
der it  healthy  and  pleafant  to  the  natives;  fo  that  it  is  fel- 
dom,  if  ever,  vifited  with  thofe  peftilential  difcafes  that  are 


common  in  large  cities  of  thofe  eaftern  climes.  On  accoimt,. 
however,  of  the  materials  with  which  its  edifices  are  con- 
ftrudled,  it  is  fubjedl  to  frequent  and  dreadful  conflagrations. 
As  a preventative  of  the  defolating  effedls  of  thefe  calamities, 
every  houfe  is  furnilhed  with  a low  building  of  brick,  in 
form  of  an  oven,  in  which  the  inhabitants  depofit,  on  occa- 
fions  of  any  alarm,  their  mod  valuable  property.  The  go- 
vernment likewife  obliges  every  family  to  keep  a ciftern, 
always  full  of  water,  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  together  with 
along  pole  and  bucket  for  throwing  water  upon  the  houfe. 
The  chief  palace  of  the  chowa,  or  king,  is  fituated  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  furrounded  with  a ftrong  wall,  en- 
clofing  within  its  circuit  a great  number  of  apartments,  two 
ftories  high;  thofe  of  the  chowa  and  his  wives  are  embellifli- 
ed  witli  a variety  of  carving  and  gilding  after  the  Indian  man- 
ner, and  are  finely  varniflied.  In  the  outward  court  are  a 
great  number  of  iumptuous  (lablcs  for  the  king’s  elephants 
and  horfes;  the  inner  courts  are  inacceffible,  not  only  to 
ftrangers,  but  even  to  the  king’s  fubjedls,  the  members  of 
the  privy  council  and  the  minifters  of  (late  excepted.  This 
ericlofure,  which  is  of  a vail  circumference,  is  faced  with 
brick  within  and  'without,  and  the  whole  (Irudlure  is  termi- 
nated by  fpacious  gardens.  The  king  is  a kind  of  prifoner 
in  this  palace,  and  his  authority  is  exercifed  by  an  officer, 
whofe  family  have  long  tianfmitted  the  executive  power  in 
hereditary  fucceffion.  The  arfenal  is  a large  building,  well 
ftored  with  warlike  ammunition  and  artillery.  It  (lands  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Song-koy,  and  on  that  branch  of  it 
which  Dampier  calls  Dombea,  reprefentcd  by  him  as  the 
deeped  and  wideft  of  the  two.  The  Englilh  fa£lory-houfe 
is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  fronting  the  river. 
It  is  a low  edifice,  w'ith  a fpacious  dining-room  in  the  centre, 
and  on  each  fide  are  the  apartments  of  the  merchants,  fac- 
tors, and  fervants.  At  each  end  of  the  building  are  fmall 
houfes  for  other  ufes,  which  form  two  wings,  with  the 
fquare  in  the  middle,  and  parallel  with  the  river,  near  the 
bank  of  which  (lands  a flag-ftaff,  on  which  they  commonly 
difplay  the  Englifh  colours  on  Sundays,  and  all  other  re- 
markable days.  Adjoining  to  this  houfe,  on  the  fouth  fide, 
is  the  Dani(h  fadlory,  which  is  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  coni- 
venient.  On  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  runs  a long  dike, 
with  its  timber  and  ftones  ftrongly  cemented  together,  which 
prevents  the  river,  during  the  time  of  their  heavy  rains,  from 
overflowing  the  city.  This  river  diferabogues  itfelf  into  the 
gulf  of  Tonquin.  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf. 
adlions,  has  given  an  account  of  the  furprifing  tides  in  this 
bay;  each  flux  being  of  12  hours  duration,  and  its  reflux 
the  fame,  fo  that  there  occurs  but  one  high-water  in  24 
hours.  Cachao,  or  Kelho,  is  the  only  city  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  is  faid  to  confift  of  about  20,000  houfes.  N. 
lat.  22°  10'.  E.  long  105°  31'.  See  Tonquin. 

CACHAR,  a rich  but  mountainous  territoiyof  the  king* 
dom  of  Ava,  lying  north-weft  of  Munnipoora,  fubjedl  to 
the  independent  fo’vereignty  of  a r^ah.  Its  capital  is  Cof- 
pore. 

CACHASSJE,  in  Ancient  Geograp-hy,  a people  of  Scy- 
thia, placed  by  Ptolemy  on  this  fide  of  Imaus,  between  the 
Noroffi  and  the  Afpafii. 

CACHE,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  China,  Cayas,  and  in  many 
parts  of  India,  Cas,  Cafoe,  Cafie,  and  Cajfie,  in  Commerce,  a 
fm.all  copper  coin,  equal  in  value  to  a little  more  than  a 
French  denier. 

CACFIEF,  or  Cacheef,  in  the  Turhi/h  AJfairs,  the  go- 
vernor of  a city,  town,  or  even  a province  of  Egypt. 

The  title  cachef  is  alfo  given  to  the  captains  or  command- 
ers of  little  flying  armies,  intended  to  keep  the  Arabs  in 
obedience, 

Egypt 
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Egypt  i«  divided  by  the  Turks  Into  thirty-nine 

tfcis,  or  govemments. 

CACHEMIRE,  in  Geography.  See  Cas  HMERE. 

CACHEO,  a tov/n  of  Negroland  in  Africa,  feated  on  the 
river  St.  Domingo,  or  Cacheo,  and  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  who  have  three  forts,  and  carryon  a great  trade  there 
in  Haves  and  wax.  N.  lat.  12°  5'.  W,  long.  16°  20'.  The 
river  divides  into  feveral  large  branches  before  it  falls  into  the 
ocean. 

CACHET,  Ch  Ri STOP  PIER,  in  Biography,  born  at  Neuf- 
chateau  in  Eorraine,  the  26th  of  November  1572,  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  among  the  Jefuits.  To  im- 
prove himfelf  further,  he  vifited  the  principal  dates  of  Italy, 
but  purpofing  to  praAife  medicine,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Padua,  and  after  finifliing  his  lludics  there,  he  fettled  at 
Nancy,  where  he  arrived  at  the  highell  honours  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  being  phyfician  and  aulic  counfellor  to  four  of  his 
fovereigns,  as  appears  by  his  epitaph,  under  his  portrait,  in 
the  houfe  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Nancy,  where  he  was  buried 
Sept.  30,  1624, 

Ut  erat  bono  publico  natus, 

luUcem  literis,  nomen  libris,  laudem  fuis,  Patrite  gloriam, 
famam  fibi, 

Principibus  fsepe  falutem  pejrerit. 

Serenifiimis  ducibus 

Carolo  3tio.  Henrico  2do.  Francifco  ado.  Carolo  4to. 

Archiater  et  confiliarius. 

He  was  author  of  feveral  works : “ Controverfite  Theoricas 
Pradlicoe,  in  primam  Aphorifmonun  Plippocratis  Seclio- 
nem.  Opus  in  duas  partes  divifum,  Philofophis  ac  Medi- 
cis  perutile  et  perjucundum.  In  quo  quascumqiie  ad  Ve- 
nsefedtionem,  Purgationem,  et  Vidius  Rationem  perti- 
nent, enodantur,  &c.”  Tulli  Leucorum,  1612,  8vo.  “ Pan- 
dora Bacchica  furens,  Medicis  Armis  oppugnata  Tulli, 
1614,  i2mo.  “ Apologia  dogmatica  in  Hermetici  cujufdam 
anonymi  fcriptum  de  curatione  Calculi,  in  qua  Chymi- 
carum  Ineptiarum  vanitas  exploditur  Tull.  1613,  8vo. 

Vrai  et  affure  Prefervatif  de  laPetiteVerole  et  Rougeole 
1617,  8vo.  The  only  art  here  taught  is  to  keep  children 
carefully  from  all  infedled  places.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eloy. 

Dia.  Hift. 

CACHETUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  near  the  town  of  Heraclea,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

CACHEXIA,  a term  applied  by  the  older  writers  in 
Medicine,  to  denote  thofe  conditions  of  the  body,  from  what- 
ever caufes  they  may  arife,  in  which  the  fundlions  are  im- 
perfeaiy  performed,  and  the  complexion  unhealthy.  It  is 
derived  from  xaxor,  had,  and  habit.  The  cachedlic  ftate 
of  the  conllitution  was  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  an  acrimo- 
ny, or  fome  other  morbid  change  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  ; 
and  this  feems  to  have  been  cliiefly  inferred  from  the  change 
of  complexion,  Plence  Van  Swieten  obferves,  that  “ expert 
phyficians  always  examine  carefully  into  the  appearance  of 
the  flcin,  in  thofe  parts  where  the  integuments  are  thin,  and 
the  velfels  lie  expofed,  when  they  wifh  to  know  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  and  humours.”  d 1170.  Thefe  hypo- 
thefes,  however,  are  now  confidered  as  unfounded.  But 
upon  whatever  circumftances  the  cachedlic  ftate  depends,  it 
is  obvious,  that  it  occurs  in  all  inftances  of  flovv  convalef- 
cence  from  acute  and  chronic  difeafes  in  general,  and  ac- 
companies all  lingering  affedlions  of  the  vifcera  and  other 
parts ; and  therefore  that  it  is  effentially  different  in  its  na- 
ture in  different  inftances.  Hence  it  is  impoffible  to  give  a 
general  hiftory  of  it,  as  of  a fpecific  difeaie  ; or  to  enumerate 
the  remedies  which  may  be  fuccefsfully  employed  for  its 
cure.  Where  it  is  merely  a debility,  confequent  on  fame 


fevere  difeafe,  moderate  exercife,  a liglit  nutritious  diet, 
and  tonic  medicines  are  indicated.  But  where  it  is  a con- 
comitant of  fome  organic  affedlion,  the  nature  of  that  mull 
determine  the  nature  of  the  remedy  to  be  adopted. 

In  the  more  accurate  language  of  the  prefent  day,  this 
vague  and  indefinite  term  is  feldom  employed.  But  it  ha.s 
been  ufed  with  great  propriety  by  Sauvages  and  Cullen  to 
denote  a particular  clafs  of  difeafes,  in  their  refpeftive  fvf- 
tems  of  nofology  ; including  thofe  complaints  in  which  the 
general  habit  is  affedled,  and  a cliange  of  complexion,  with 
emaciation  or  morbid  enlargement,  are  charadtcnftic  fymp- 
toms.  Such  are  droplV,  jaundice,  rickets,  &c. 

CACHIBONA,  orCi.YDE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the 
ifland  of  Dominica,  which  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  eaft 
coaft,  a little  to  the  north  of  Halifax  bay. 

CACHICAME,  in  Zoology,  Buffon’s  name  of  the  Pig- 
headed ylnnadillo  ; Dafypus  novewcinitus  of  Einnaeus. 

CACHIMAYO,  in  Geography,  a large  river  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  within  2 
leagues  of  La  Pl.ita. 

CACHIOUE  Toa.ver  and  Bay,  are  fituated  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  in  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  W.  from  Algiers 
6 or  7 leagues. 

CACHOLONG,  in  Mineralogy . See  Chalcedony. 

CACHOPS  Sands,  in  Geography,  are  two  remarkable 
banks,  which  contradl  the  channel  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  at  its  influx  into  the  fea,  below  Lilbon. 

CACHO RRODOM ATO,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by 
which  the  Portuguefe  in  America  call  the  Taiibi  ; a crea- 
ture faid  to  refemble  the  Opoffum  in  many  refpedls,  and  by 
fome  fufpedled  to  be  the  male  of  that  creature. 

CACHRUS,  in  Entomology,  afpeciesof  Papilio,  [Plebe- 
jvs)  with  entire  yellowifli  wings,  and acommonfufcousborder 
fpotted  with  white.  Fabr.  &c.  This  inhabits  South  America. 

CACHRYS,  in  Botany,  Gr.  The  word  is  ufed 

in  various  fenfes  by  different  authors,  and  has  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  great  perplexity  to  the  grammarians  and  commen- 
tators. In  Theophraftus  (lib.  iii.  cap.  7,)  it  feems  to  de- 
note the  catkins  of  the  oak,  walnut,  pine,  &c.  by  other 
writers  it  is  ufed,  fometimes  for  the  root,  fometimes  for  the 
feed  of  the  plant  to  which  modern  botanills  have  given  the 
fame  name,  and  fometimes  for  the  plant  itfelf.  It  alfo  figni- 
fied  the  feeds  of  roafted  barley  ; and  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
the  plant  derived  its  name  from  the  refemblance  of  its  feeds 
to  thofe  of  barley.  (See  the  notes, on  Theophraftus  by  Con- 
ftantine  and  Bodeus  a Stapel,  p.  139,  140.)  Tournef.  Inft. 
p.  325.  Plate  127.  Rail  Meth.  Plant.  47.  Linn.  gen.  342. 
Schreb.  474.  Willd.  538.  Gasrt.  808.  PI.  140.  .Tuff, 
p.  223.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  26.  Libanotis  Cachryophorus, 
Raii  Hift.  Plant,  p.  424.  CXdLhwdoxAtv,  pentandria  digy- 
nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umhellat<e,  Linn.  Umhelltfcree,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  univerfal  and  partial  umbels  manifold; 
univerfal  and  partial  involucres,  many-leaved,  linear-lanceo- 
late : perianth  proper,  fcarcely  difcernible.  Cor.  flowers  all 
uniform  : petals  five,  lanceolate,  almoft  upright,  equal,  flat- 
tifh.  Stam.  filaments  five,  Ample,  the  length  of  the  corolla  : 
anthers  Ample.  Pijl.  germ  top-fliaped,  inferior  ; ftyles  two, 
inferior,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Peric.  fruit  fomewhat 
egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  very  large,  fplitting  in  two.  Seeds  two, 
very  large,  very  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other ; of  a 
fungous  or  fpungy  fubftance,  each  enclofing  a folitary  ovate- 
oblong  kernel. 

Eft.  Ch.  fruit  fomewhat  egg-(haped,  with  a thick  integu- 
ment of  a fpungy  fubftance.  < 

Sp.  I.  C.  odontalgica,  Linn,  Sup.  18 1.  Pallas  It.  vol.  iii, 
p.  270.  t.  g.  f.  I,  2,  3.  Vol.  v.  p.  106.  PI.  4.  French 
tranflation.  Gsrt.  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  PU  140.  f.  3.  “ Ra- 
4O  2 dical 
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dical  leaves  twice  pinnate,  white  with  down  : ftem  naked  ; 
feeds  perfectly  plain,”  Root  perennial,  very  long,  acrid  and 
aromatic,  producing  when  chewed  an  abundance  of  faliva  in 
the  mouth,  and  on  that  account  employed  as  a cure  for  the 
tooth-ache.  Pinnules  of  the  radical  leaves  ternate,  the  leaf- 
lets elegantly  incurved  upwards.  Stem  iimple,  ftreaked, 
from  nine  to  twenty-one  inches  high,  panicled  at  top  with 
umbelled  branches  forming  a kind  of  thyrfe  ; naked,  with 
the  exception  of  a ftipule-like  leaf  at  the  origin  of  each 
branch,  cut  nearly  half  way  down  into  three  or  four  feg- 
ments,  and  a pair  of  (hort  lanceolate  leaves  a little  above  the 
middle  of  each  branch.  Flowers  yellow.  Grertner  obferves, 
that  the  ftrufture  and  pofition  of  the  cotyledon  of  the  feed  is 
very  lingular,  being  leafy,  elliptic,  divaricated  downward  and 
collateral,  nearly  as  in  inenifpermum,  except  that  both  are  in- 
cluded in  one  cell  of  the  albumen.  Found  abundantly  by  Pal- 
las in  the  arid  deferts,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Jaick. 

2.  C.  Morifonu  Willd.  Allion.  Audi.  p.  G-  Morif. 

Umb.  63.  PI.  3.  f.  I.  C.  laevigata.  La  March  Encyc.  i. 
p.  256.  “ Leaves  fuper-decompound,  brillle-fliaped,  cut 

into  many  fegments : feeds  plain,  fmooth.”  Vahl.  Symb. 

3.  p.  49.  Root  perennial,  long,  thick  as  a man’s  arm, 

white.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  llriated,  fmooth. 
Root-leaves  large,  finely  cut  ; the  laft  fegments  briitie- fhaped 
and  fliort : upper  leaves  of  the  ftem  oppofice.  Flowers  yel- 
low. Seeds  white,  fmooth,  not  furrowed.  La  March  quotes 
the  libaaotis  of  Gouan  as  a fynonym  of  this  fpecies  ; but 
Gouan  defcribes  the  feeds  of  his  plant  as  furrowed.  Pro- 
feflbr  Martyn  obferves,  that  the  libanotis  of  Gouan  feems 
to  be  a different  fpecies  from  that  of  Linnaeus.  A native 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  3.  C.  lAhanotls, 
Linn,  Sp.  PI.  Morif.  Hill.  3.  p.  . 67.  S.  9.  PI.  i.  fig.  6. 
Umb.  PI.  3.  f.  3.  Libanotis  ferulae  folio,  femine  angulofo. 
Bauh.  Pin.  158.  “ Leaves  twice  pinnate  ; leaflets  acute, 

much  divided  ; feeds  furrowed,  fmooth.”  Root  perennial, 
liirge,  white,  branched,  aromatic.  Stem  thick,  round,  fmooth, 
finely  ftriated,  leafy,  branched,  about  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
large,  green,  almoft  as  finely  cut  as  the  preceding.  Flowers 
yellow.  The  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic,  fweet  imell,  and 
is  efteemed  carminative,  aftringent,  and  anti-idlenc.  A na- 
tive of  Italy,  the  fouth  of  France,  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

4.  Q.Jlcula,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Morifon.  Hift.  3.  p.  267.  S.  9. 

PI.  t.  f.  3.  Umb.  Pi.  3.  f.  2.  “ Leaves  many  times  di- 

vided; leaflets  linear,  acute:  feeds  furrowed,  hifpid.”  Root 
perennial,  large,  long,  branched.  Stem  two  or  three  feet 
high,  thick,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth,  branched.  Radical- 
leaves  a little  refembling  tiiofe  of  Peucedanum,  large,  a little 
rough  to  the  toucii  : their  common  petiole  imperfeclly  cy- 
iindric,  ftriated.  Flf.wers  yzlow . deeply  channelled, 

angular,  remarkably  rough.  5.  C.  taurlca,  Willd.  “ Leaves 
twice  pinnate  ; leafl'.  ts  linear,  acute  ; feeds  furrowed,  tu- 
bercled.”  Leaves  as  i.i  the  preceding,  but  narrower.  In- 
volucre univerfal,  none  ; partial  of  eight  or  ten  linear  leaflets. 
Flowers  dioicous.  Seeds  three  times  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding, furrowed,  thickly  fet  with  large,  globular,  often  red- 
difli  tubercles.  Wilhlenow,  from  a dried  fpecimen.  A native 
of  Tauris  and  Siberia.  6.  C.  cretica,  Willd.  La  Marck  En- 
cyc. I.  p.  257.  “ Leaves  twice  pinnate;  leaflets  lanceo- 

late, ferrated ; feeds  furrowed,  rough.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  two  feet  and  a half  high,  channelled  ; leaflets  refembling 
thofe  of  Angelica  Sylveftris.  Seeds  ovate-pointed,  blackifti, 
channelled,  rough  with  ftiff  hairs,  and  furnilhed  with  a re- 
markably fungous  integument.  A nativeof  Candia.  7.  C. 

Willd.  Vahl.  Symb.  1.25.  Martyn’s  Miller. 
(C.  paftinacea.  La  Marck  Encyc.  C.ficula,  Morif.  Hift.  3. 
p.  267.  Sec.  9.  PI.  I.  f.  4.  Panaxficulum,  Boccone  Sec.  i. 
Pi.  I.)  “ Radical-leaves  pinnate,  ovate-obtafe,  fomewhat 


lobed  ; feeds  hirfute.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  four  or  five 
feet  high,  almoft  naked  ; branches  alternate.  Radical-leaves 
large,  unequally  winged  with  five  or  three  leaflets,  elliptic 
obtufe  ; crenulated,  and  fomerimes  lobed,  pubefcent,  a little 
harfh  to  the  touch,  of  a greyilli  green  colour : leaflets  at  the 
fummit  of  each  leaf,  dccurrent  on  the  petiole.  Flowers 
white.  Involucres  ©f  from  fix  to  nine  leaves.  Germs  cover- 
ed with  white  hairs.  La  Marck.  Seeds  a little  fpungy. 
Vahl.  A native  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Barbary. 

Cachrys  Orientalis,  Tournef.  Cor.  23.  Travels,  2, 
p.  12..  PI.  See  Laserpitium  f rulatum. 

Cachrys,  m Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  {Hefperia 
Fabr. ) that  inhabits  Cayenne.  The  wings  are  entire,  yel- 
lowifli,  with  a common  brown  border  fpetted  with  white. 
Fabr.  See. 

CACHU,  Cachou,  or  Catechu.  See  Catechu. 

CACHUNDE,  the  name  of  a medicine  highly  celebrated 
among  the  Chint  le  and  Indians,  and  made  of  leveral  aro- 
matic ingrc.’iients,  the  perfufnes,  medicinal  earth,  and  pre- 
cious ftones  : they  make  the  whole  into  a ftiff  pafte,  and 
form  out  of  it  leveral  figures  according  to  their  fancy, 
which  are  dried  for  ufe  ; thefe  are  principally  ufed  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  but  are  fometimes  brought  over  to  Portugal.. 
In  China,  the  principal  perfons  ufually  carry  a fmall  piece 
in  their  mouths,  which  is  a continued  cordial,  and  gives 
their  breath  a very  fw'eet  fmell.  It  is  a highly  valuable 
medicine  alfo,  in  all  nervous  complaints,  and  is  efteemed 
a prolonger  of  life,  and  a provocative  to  venery,  the 
two  great  intentions  of  moft  of  the  medicines  in  ufe  in  the 
Eaft. 

CACHYMI  A,  in  Metallurgy,  a term  ufed  by  Paracelfua 
for  an  imperfedf  metalline  ore,  as  he  expreffes  it,  an  immature 
metalline  body,  which  is  neither  a faline  fubftance  nor  a 
metal. 

The  cachymite  may  be  divided  into  fulphureous,  as  mara 
calite  ; mercurial,  as  arfenic  or  orpiment ; and  faline,  as  all 
talcs. 

CACIDARI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Scythia>. 
on  this  fide  of  Imaus,  according  to  Pliny. 

CACIQUES,  in  Hijlory,  a denomination  anciently  given 
in  America  to  governors  of  provinces  and  generals  of  armies. 
It  was  alfo  appropriated  to  the  fovereigns  of  the  five  great 
kingdoms  into  which  the  ifland  of  Fliipaniola  was  divided' 
when  the  Spaniards  firft  vifited  it,  and  alfo  to  the  fovereigns 
of  the  principalities  or  kingdoms  in  the  other  iflands.  Their 
power  over  the  fubjedf,  which  was  hereditary,  was  abfolule, 
and  they  were  regarded  with  alm.oft  idolatrous  veneration. 
Betides  thefe,  there  were  alfo  fubordinate  chieftains,  or 
princes,  who  were  tributaries  to  the  fovereign  of  each  diftridf. 
They  feem  to  have  fomewhat  refembled  the  ancient  barons 
or  feudatories  of  Europe  ; holding  their  poffeffions  by  the 
tenure  of  fervice.  Oviedo  lib.  iii.  04.)  relates,  that  they 
were  under  the  obligation  of  perfonally  attending  the  fove- 
reign, both  in  peace  and  war,  whenever  they  were  fo  com- 
manded. We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Cacique  was  hereditary  : but  if  Martyr  is  to  be  credited,  the 
law  of  fucceffson  among  them  was  different  from  that  of  all 
other  people  ; for  he  obferves  ( P.  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  9. ) 
that  the  Caciques  bequeathed  the  fiipreme  authority  to  the- 
children  of  their  fifters,  according  to  feniority,  and  difin- 
herited  their  own  offspring;  being  certain,  as  he  further  ob- 
ferves, that,  by  this  policy,  they  preferved  the  blood-royal, 
which  might  not  happen  to  be  the  cafe  in  advancing  any  of 
the  children  of  their  numerous  wives,  d’he  account  of 
Oviedo,  however,  is  more  probable;  he  remarks  (lib  v.  c.  3.) 
that  one  of  the  wives  of  each  Cacique  was  particularly 
diftinguiflied  above  the  reft,  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
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fidered  by  the  people  as  the  reigning  queen,  and  that  her 
children,  according  to  the  priority  of  birth,  fucceeded  to  the 
father’s  honours ; but  in  default  of  iffue  by  the  favourite 
princefs,  the  fillers  of  the  Cacique,  if  no  brothers  furvived, 
took  place  of  the  Cacique’s  own  children  by  his  other  wives. 
The  principal  Cacique  was  dillinguiflied  by  regal  ornaments, 
and  numerous  attendants.  When  he  travelled  through  his 
dominions,  he  was  commonly  borne  on  men’s  llioulders  ; and 
he  was  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  if  he  ordered  any  of  his 
fubjedls  to  call  themfelves  headlong  from  a high  rock,  to 
drown  themfelves  in  the  fea,  merely  at  his  own  fovereign 
pleafure,  he  was  obeyed  without  a murmur  ; oppofition  to 
the  fupreme  authority  being  confidered  not  only  as  unavail- 
ing, but  as  impious.  Their  veneration  extended  even  be- 
yond death  ; for  when  a Cacique  died,  his  body  was  em- 
bowelled,  and  dried  in  an  oven,  moderately  lieated,  fo  that 
the  bones  and  even  the  fkin  were  preferved  entire.  The 
corpfe  was  then  placed  in  a cave  with  his  ancellors ; and 
thus  they  intended  to  render,  not  the  name  alone,  but  the 
perfons  alfo,  of  their  worthies  immortal.  If  a Cacique  died 
in  battle,  and  the  body  could  not  be  recovered,  they  com- 
pofed  fongs  in  his  praife,  which  they  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  thefe  fongs  formed  a branch  of  thofe  folemnities 
which  were  called  “ Arietoes,”  confifting  of  hymns  and 
public  dances,  accompanied  with  mufical  inftruments  made 
of  fhells,  and  a fort  of  drum,  the  found  of  which  was  heard 
at  a great  dillance.  Martyr  relates  (Decad.  iii.  lib,  9.)  that 
on  the  death  of  a Cacique,  the  moft  beloved  of  his  wives 
was  immolated  at  his  funeral.  But  Oviedo  (lib.  v.  c.  3.) 
denies  that  this  cuftom  was  general  among  them. 

CACOB.^,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

• CACOCHYMIA,  from  juice,  or 

humour,  a word  formerly  employed  by  medical  writers  to 
denote  a fuppofed  morbid  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the 
living  body. 

CACODES,  in  Ancient  Writers  of  Medicine,  a name 
given  to  feveral  kinds  of  matter  difeharged  from  the  human 
body,  which  had  an  ill  fmell.  The  offenfive  matter  voided 
fometimes  by  vomit  has  this  name,  as  alfo  that  evacuated  by 
ftool,  and  the  difeharge  of  foul  ulcers, 

CACOETPIES,  or  Cacoethia.  See  Malignant. 

CACONGO,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the 
coaft  of  Loango,  fituate  between  three  confiderable  ports, 
much  frequented  by  foreigners  ; viz.  Loango,  Cabinda,  and 
Cacongo.  The  territory  is  in  general  flat,  the  air  is  more 
falubrious  than  that  of  Congo  or  Angola,  and  the  foil  alfo 
more  fertile,  on  account  of  its  frequent  fhowers,  and  its 
black  mould,  which,  in  the  other  adjacent  kingdom's,  is  either 
chalky  or  fandy.  The  inhabitants  are  likewile  more  civi- 
lized, though  not  lefs  fuperilitioufly  addifted  to  the  fame 
heathenilh  rites,  than  their  neighbours.  They  bear  the  cha- 
radler  of  a treacherous,  fraudulent,  turbulent,  and  cowardly 
race;  but  they  are  much  employed  in  traffic  with  the  Euro- 
peans, and  elpecially  the  Dutch,  from  whom  they  purchafe 
a great  variety  of  European  goods,  as  coarfe  cloths,  knit 
caps,  hatchets,  and  other  iron  tools,  linen,  and  other  com- 
modities, which  they  exchange  for  Haves  at  Congo,  Angola, 
and  other  African  ftates.  This  country  is  governed  by  iis 
own  hereditary  princes,  but  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
kings  of  Loango,  to  whom  they  were  formerly  vaffals, 
though  they  have  fmee  lhaken  off  the  yoke.  The  chief 
town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  it  is  fituatediu  S.lat.  4"^  45k 
E.  long.  13°. 

Cacongo,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  above  kingdom, 
the  others  being  the  Kaja  and  the  Cabinda.  It  runs  4 
leagues  S.  of  the  K.ajaj  and  7 to  the  N.  of  the  Cabinda,  and 


is  faid  to  be  navigable  by  boats  of  10  tons  burden.  Thi* 
river  runs  through  almofl:  the  whole  lenerth  of  the  king- 
dom  from  eall  to  well,  and  after  a courfe  of  about  80  or  90 
miles,  falls  into  the  fea,  near  the  towm  of  Cacongo.  About  4 
miles  from  its  mouth  is  the  tow'n,  or  rather  village  of  Me- 
lemba,  where  the  fea  makes  a kind  of  femicircular  bay, 
which  affords  a convenient  road  for  the  veffels  that  traffic 
thither,  the  whole  coaft  between  the  Cacongo  and  Zaire 
being  extremely  dangerous  and  full  of  rocks  and  fhelves. 
The  lands  on  each  lide  are  fertile  and  delightful,  and  abound 
with  elephants’  teeth,  which  the  Membates,  who  are  lituated 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Zaire  fetch  and  carry  to  the  port  of 
Pinda,  where  the  Portuguefe,  or  any  other  Europeans,  buy 
and  export  them. 

CACOORS,in  afpeciesof  Mimosa,  which  fee. 

Tke  feeds  of  this  plant  are  mentioned  by  fir  Hans  Sloane  as 
being  thrown  afhore  on  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys.  See 
Molucca  Bean. 

CACOPHONIA,  compounded  of  evil,  and 
voice,  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  the  meeting  of  two  letters, 
or  fyllables,  or  even  of  two  words,  which  yield  an  uncouth 
and  difagreeable  found. 

Cacophonia,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a vice  or  depravation 
of  the  voice,  or  fpeech ; of  which  there  are  two  fpecies, 
aphonia  and  dyjphonia. 

- CACOPHONY,  Gr.  in  Mufic,  the  combination  of  many 
founds  ill  chofen  or  out  of  tune,  noife. 

CACORLA,  in  Geography,  a little  town  in  Spain,  in 
the  country  of  Jaen,  belonging  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Toledo, 
4 leagues  E.  ofUbeda. 

CACOSIN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  50  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bayamo. 

CACOUCIA,  in  Botany.  La  Marck  Encyc.  Illuft. 
PI,  359.  Aublet.  Guian.  p.  450.  t.  179.  Juft.  320.  (Scliouf- 
baea,  Willdenow  857.)  Clafs  and  order,  decandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  ord.  Onagra  Juff.  Myrti  Lam. 

Gen.  Ch.  C’rt/.  fuperior,  bell-lhaped, coloured,  five-pointed, 
deciduo'js.  Cor.  petals  five,  ftiarply'  egg-ihaped,  inferted  at 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx.  S/am.  filaments  very  long,  i”.- 
ferted  on  the  calyx  below  the  infertion  of  the  petals ; anthers 
ovate.  Riji.  germ  inferior,  angular  ; ftyle  iimple,  as  long  as 
the  llamens;  iligma  acute.  Peric.  a kind  of  berry,  five- 
angled, fomewhat  fpindle-fliaped,  almoft  woody,  pulpy 
within,  covered  with  a white  flciii  or  aril. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-lliaped,  five-parted, bearingthe  corolla ; 
petals  five  ; berry  five-angled,  one-feeded  ; feed  arille,!. 

Obf.  Nearly  allied  to  Combretum  and  Fuchfia,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  fruit. 

Species,  C.  coccinea.  A perennial  ffirub,  with  a ftenr 
about  fix  orfeven  inches  in  diameter,  branched,  climbing  to 
the  top  of  the  higheft  trees,  from  which  its  branches  hang 
down  clothed  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Leaves  alternate, 
ovate,  acuminate,  very  entire,  veined,  green,  firm,  with  an 
even  furface,  on  very  ftiort  pet  oles.  Flowers  fcarlet,  feffilc, 
fcattered  in  long  terminal  fpikss,  wutli  a long  ftraight 
pointed  bradle  to  each  flower.  La  Marck.  A native  of 
Cayenne. 

CACTI,  the  third  natural  order  in  the  fourteenth  clafs  of 
Juffieu,  v.'ith  the  following  charadler.  Calyx  fuperior,  di- 
vided at  the  apex.  Petals  definite  or  indefinite,  inferted  at 
the  top  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  with 
the  fame  infertion  as  the  petals.  Germ  inferior,  Iimple  ; 
ftyle  Angle ; Iligma  divided.  Berry  inferior,  one-celled, 
many-feeded  ; the  feeds  attached  to  its  inner  furface.  Stem 
flirubby'’  or  arborefeent;  leaves  alternate  or  none.  It  contains 
only  two  genera,  Ribes,  with  definite  petals  and  ftamens,  and 
CaCuSi  with  petals  and  llamens  indeliuite.  Juffieu  obferves 
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that  tliefe  two  genera,  notwlthftanding  the  difFerence  in  the 
number  of  their  ftamensand  petals,  are  clofely  connefted  by 
their  inferior  germen,  fingie  llyle,  and  one-celled  fruit,  with 
the  feeds  attached  to  its  inner  furfaee,  and  that  the  affinity  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  fimilar  ftrudture  of  the  fpines  in  feveral 
of  their  fpecies.  La  March  adds  to  this  natural  order 
Tetragonia  and  MefembryanthemuiTi,  which  Jullieu  arranges 
under  Ficoidese,  his  fifth  order  of  the  fame  clafs. 

Cacti,  in  Entonwlogy,?^  fpecicsof  Coccimella,  with  the 
wing-flieaths  black,  and  two  red  fpots.  Fabricius.  Found 
on  the  ca6ti  of  America. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Coccus. 

CACTOIDE-S,  in  Botany,  the  fifth  natural  order  of 
Ventenat’s  fourteenth  clafs,  who  places  under  it  only  the 
Linnsan  genus  Caftus,  confidering  Ribes  as  more  properly 
belonging  to  the  Saxifrages,  but  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  that  order  and  Caftus.  This  able  botanift  has 
fallen  into  a flight  abfurdity  in  calling  an  order  which  con- 
tains only  the  genus  CaCtus,  Caftoideas  ; which  in  fa£l  is 
only  faying  that  CaClus  is  like  itfclf. 

CACTUS,  (>c»>cro;-,  Gr.  the  name  of  a plant  defcribed 
firll  by  Theophrallus,  and  afterwards  by  Diofcorides,  Athe- 
uzeus,  and  Pliny.  Theophraftus,  whom  the  fucceeding 
writers  have  nearly  copied,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a plant  not  in- 
digenous in  Greece,  and  peculiar  to  Sicily,  prpducing  frota 
the  root  feveral  creeping  ilems,  with  a broad  and  prickly 
leaf,  which,  when  dripped  of  their  bark,  are  eaten  either 
frefli  or  pickled ; with  an  upright  ftem  bcfides,  which  he 
fays  is  called  pternix,  and  is  eaten  frefli  but  not  pickled  ; 
and  having  a prickly  pericarp,  called  afculia,  which  is  like- 
wife  eatable  v/hen  feparated  from  the  down  of  the  feeds,  and 
refembles  the  head  ofa  palm.  Moft  of  the  earlier  modern 
botanifts,  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Athenseus,  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  fame  plant  which  the  Greeks  called  juvapa,  and 
the  Romans  Carduus,  the  Cynara  fcolymus  of  Linnaeus,  or 
common  artichoke ; but  Bodaeus  a Stapel  ftrongly  infills, 
that  it  mud  be  another  plant  not  afcertained  by  modern 
botanids.  See  his  Notes  on  Theophradus,  p.  627. — 629, 
W'here  he  has  corredled  the  corrupt  texts  of  Theophradus 
and  Athenaeus,  by  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  Latin  of  Pliny.  What  are  called  by  Theophradus 
creeping  dems,  are  probably  nothing  more  than  the  drong 
midrib  of  the  broad  prickly  leaves, ) Linn.  gen.  613.  Schreb. 
838.  Willden.  966.  Gxrt.  799.  Juff,  p.  311.  Vent.  vol.  3. 
291.  dtnd  ovA^r,icofandria  monogyuia.  Nat.  ord. 

culenta  Linn.  Ca8i  Juff.  CaEloidea  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  fuperior,  imbricated,  tubular,  deciduous. 
Cor.  petals  numerous,  difpofed  in  feveral  ranks  ; the  otiter 
ones  Ihorter,  the  "inner  rather  larger.  Siam,  filaments  nume- 
rous, inferted  into  the  calyx  ; anthers  oblong.  Fiji,  germ 
inferior;  dyle  cylindric ; digma  headed,  multifid.  Pcr'tc. 
berry  oblong,  umbilicated  at  its  fummit,  one-celled.  Seeds 
numerous,  bedded  in  pulp. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  imbricated.  Corolla  of  many 
petals.  Berry  one-celled.  Seeds  numerous, 

Obf.  Linnaeus,  on  account  of  the  conformity  in  the  parts 
of  fructification,  has  united  in  one  genus  a numerous  tribe  of 
fucculent  plants,  differing  greatly  from  each  other,  and  many 
of  them  from  all  other  plants,  in  their  general  druClure  and 
habit,  which  former  botanids  had  didributed  into  feparate 
genera,  under  the  names  of  MelocaClus,  Cereus,  Opuntia, 
and  Pereflcia.  He  obferves,  that  MelocaClus  is  monocotyle- 
dinous,  and  Opuntia  dicotyledinous ; but  that  neverthelefs 
they  are  of  the  fame  natural  genus.  Jullieu  mentions  the 
circumdance  on  the  authority  of  Linnaeus,  but  gives  no 
farther  information  on  the  fubjeCl,  referring  the  germination 
of  MelocaCtus,  as  well  as  the  exidence  and  nature  of  the 
perifpermum  in  all  the  CaCli,  to  future  inquiry. 


* Echinomelocadlt,  turks’-cap,  or  melon-thidles ; of  -4 
roundifh  form,  in  fome  degree  refembling  a melon. 

Species  i.  C.  mammilaris,  fmaller  melon  thidle.  Linn. 
Sp.  Plant.  (Echino-melocaCtus  minor,  Herm.  Par.  136. 
tab.  136.  Ficoides,  Pluk.  Aim.  184.  tab.  29.  f.  i.  Comm, 
hurt.  I.  p.  105.  t.  55.  Brad,  fuccul.  3.  p.  ii.  tab.  19.) 
“ Roundifh,  covered  with  ovate,  bearded  tubercles.”  The 
body  of  the  plant  confids  of  a roundifh  flefliy  fubdance, 
feffile,  about  the  fize  of  a man’s  fid,  without  remarkable 
angles,  but  befet  on  all  fides  with  numerous  conic  tubercles, 
which  are  cottony  at  their  fummit,  and  terminated  by  fmall 
diverging  fpines.  There  is  alfo  a flight  cottony  down  be- 
tween the  tubercles.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  whitifh,  fcattered 
about  the  plant  between  the  tubercles.  The  berries  are  of 
a purplifh  blue  colour,  according  to  La  Marck,  but  are  faid 
by  Miller  to  be  of  a fine  fcarlet,  and  continue  frefh  upon  the 
plant  through  the  winter.  They  have  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  are  very  good  to  eat,  efpecially  when  properly  dreffed. 
Bofc.  A native  of  South  America,  among  rocks.  2.  C. 
glomeratus,  cindered  melon-thidlc.  La  Marck.  Plum.  Sp. 
19.  tab.  201.  f.  I.  “ O.’ate,  downy,  compound,  growing 
ciofe  togetb.er,  covered  with  papillary  tubercles.”  In  feveral 
refpefts  it  refembles  the  preceding,  but  differs  from  it  in 
growing  feveral  together  in  a ciofe  group,  in  its  glaucous 
colour,  and  very  white  abundant  down,  in  its  fize,  which 
does  not  exceed  that  of  a pullet’s  egg,  and  in  the  red  colour 
of  its  flowers.  Obferved  by  Plumier  at  St.  Domingo,  and 
defcribed  by  La  Marck  from  his  MSS.  It  appears  to  be 
the  childing  of  Miller,  though  that  is  faid  by  him  to  be 
rather  larger  than  the  mamillofa.  3.  C.  melocadus,  great 
melon-thidle.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Melocadlus,  Bauh.  Pin.  384. 
Tourn.  653.  Echinom.elocadlus,  Cluf.  Exot.  tab.  92.  Lob. 
ic.  2.  p.  24.  Bradl.  Slice.  4.  p.  9.  tab.  32.)  “ Roundifh, 

with  fourteen  angles.”  A roundifli  mafs,  fometimes  more 
than  a yard  in  circumference,  and  in  its  native  country 
almod  twice  as  large  ; confiding  internally  of  a foft,  green, 
flefhy  fubdance,  full  ofmoidure-;  deeply  divided  into  four- 
teen or  fifteen  regular,  fmooth,  flat-fided  parts;  the  ridge  of 
the  ribs  furnifhed  with  a row  of  cludered,  diff,  draight,  di- 
verging fpines,  about  an  inch  long,  and  red  at  their  fummit. 
Flowers  red,  fituated  at  the  top  of  the  plant.  A native  of 
South  America.  4.  C.  coronatus,  crowned  melon-thidle. 
La  Marck.  “ Ovate  with  twenty  angles;  crowned  with  a 
cottony  pileus  or  cap.”  About  a foot  high,  flefhy  ; ribs 
oblique  or  a little  fpiral  ; their  ridges  befet  with  a row  of 
cludered  diverging  fpines,  about  fix  or  feven  lines  long,  and 
generally  a little  curved  ; cap  thret  indies  and  a half  in  dia- 
meter, compofed  of  a white,  very  ciofe  cottony  down,  in- 
terfperfed  vrith  cluders  of  red  fpines,  which  are  diff  as  the 
bridles  of  a brufh,  but  not  prickly.  A native  of  South 
America.  5.  C.  noble  melon-thidle.  Linn.  Mant. 

“ Roundifh,  with  fifteen  angles  ; fpines  broad,  recurved.” 
This  fpecies  feems  to  hold  a middle  fpace  between  the  lad 
two  ; but  its  external  furfaee  is  entirely  red.  It  varies  in  its 
form,  being  fometimes  oval  or  conic,  and  fometimes  more 
globulfir.  Its  ribs  are  oblique  or  fpiral,  and  its  fpines  long, 
white  as  ivory,  and  a little  curved.  A native  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, among  rocks  on  the  coad.  Obf.  Mr.  Miller  makes 
four  didimft  fpecies  of  the  great  melon-thidle,  and  thinks 
that  if  the  iflands  in  the  Wed  Indies  were  examined,  many 
more  would  be  found.  Profeffor  Martyii  confiders  them  as 
only  varieties.  La  Marck  has  made  three  fpecies  which  we 
have  adopted : though  from  the  defeription  in  different 
authors,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which  are  fpecies  and 
which  varieties.  They  grow  from  apertures  in  the  deep 
fides  of  rocks  in  the  hotted  part  of  America,  and  feldom 
live  long  when  tranfplanted  into  a better  foil.  In  times  of 
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Ijreat  drought,  the  cattle  rip  them  up  with  their  horns,  tear 
©ff  the  outfide  flcin,  and  greedily  devour  the  flefliy  moilt 
part.  The  fruit  is  an  agreeable  acid,  and  is  frequently  eaten 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  Miller. 

**  EreS  cereufes,  fupporting  themfelves.  Torch-thillles, 
or  torch-wood. 

6.  C.  cylindriciis,  cylindric  torch-thiftle.  La  March, 
Juftieu.  “ Ereft,  weak,  cylindric,  not  angular,  but  reticu- 
lated on  their  furface,  with  decuftated  furrows.”  La  March. 

Telfelated  with  regular,  rhomb-fnaped,  little  areas,  bearing 
fpines  on  their  elevated  centre.”  Juft.  Spines  cluftered, 
whitiih,  very  lliarp.  A native  of  Peru.  7.  C.  trigcnns, 
three-fided  torch-thiftle.  La  March.  (C.  petaiaya.  Linn. 
Syft.  Nat.  Jacq.  Americ.  15 1.)  “Stem  eredt,  triangular, 
with  fcarlet,  leafy  fruit.”  Nearly  allied  to  C.  triangularis 
of  the  next  divifion  ; but  differs  from  it  in  having  a flem, 
which  fupports  itfelf  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  teet ; 
and,  though  it  rifes  ftili  higher  when  it  obtains  the  fup- 
port  of  a neighbouring  tree,  does  not  attach  itfelf  by  any 
radicle.  Flower  whitifn,  fi.x  inches  in  diameter,  with  fcarcely 
any  fmell,  opening  in  the  night.  Fruit  of  a (hining  fcarlet 
colour  on  the  outfide,  furniflied  with  obtufe  leaflets,  which 
are  irregularly  notched  at  the  fuinmit ; pulp  white,  flefliy, 
fweet : feeds  fmall,  black,  fltining.  A native  of  Cartha- 
gena,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  There  is  a va- 
riety which  has  a ftraight  trilateral Jlem,  almoft  as  thick  as 
a man’s  body,  furniftied  with  blackifh,  very  (harp,  cluftered 
fpines,  about  two  inches  long ; dividing  at  the  top  into 
triangular,  flefliy  branches,  of  a delicate  green  colour,  un- 
dulated, or  fcolloped  at  their  angles,  and  difpofed  in  a 
large  fpreading  panicle.  From  the  upper  branches  rife 
large  beautiful  white  Jlowers,  a little  odorous.  Handing  on  a 
germ,  furniflied  with  fonie  fcaly  leaves.  The  fruit  is  yel- 
lowifli,  fmooth,  of  the  form  and  fize  of  a large  apple,  with 
a white  fweet  pulp,  filled  with  fmall  blackifh  feeds.  Ob- 
ferved  by  Plumier  at  St.  Domingo.  La  Marck  obferves, 
th^t  it  may  perhaps  be  diftindt  from  Jacquin’s  plant ; but  as 
they  agree  in  fo  many  charadters,  he  has  placed  them  toge- 
ther, that  he  may  not  multiply  fpecies  v.dthout  neceffity. 
8.  C.  paniculaius,  La  Marck.  (Melocadtus  arborefceiis. 
Plum.  Sp.  jy.  Tournef.  653.  Cadtus  brachiatus,  Burm. 
Aiiner.  tab.  192.)  “ Trunk  eredt,  panicled  at  the  fummit 

W'ith  quadrangular,  jointed  branches  ; petals  round,  white, 
marked  with  red  lines  : fruit  tubercled,  yellowilh.”  This 
plant,  in  its  habit  and  fize,  exadtly  refembles  the  variety  of 
the  preceding  fpecies ; but  the  interior  petals  are  fcarcely 
larger  than  a finger  nail,  crenulated,  very  wdiite,  pencilled 
with  fmall  red  lines.  Stamens  entirely  white  r fruit  ovate, 
a little  larger  than  a goofe’s  egg,  with  reddifh  fpinous  tu- 
bercles, and  full  of  fmall  feeds  of  a dark  chefnut  colour.  A 
native  of  St.  Domingo,  defcribed  by  La  Marck  from  tlie 
MSS.  of  Plumier.  9.  C.  tetragonus,  four-fided  torch-thif- 
tle. Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Quadrangular,  long,  eredt  ; angles 
comprefled.”  Stem  feldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
high,  branched,  deeply  and  widely  cut  in  a longitudinal 
direftion,  fo  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  four 
thin  wings.  A native  of  South  America.  10.  Q.  pentagonus. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Eredt,  long,  jointed,  with  about  five 
angles.”  Stem  (lender,  feebh',  but  upright;  internodes 
about  a foot  long ; clufters  of  fpines  without  any  fenfible 
down  at  their  bafe.  A native  of  America.  1 1 . C.  hexa- 
gonus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Cereus  Surinamenfis,  Ephem.  n.  c.  3. 
p.  349.  tab.  7 and  8.  Herm.  Par.  116.  Raj.  Dendr.  23. 
C.  maximus  Americanus,  Bradl.  Succ.  i.  p.  i.  tab.  i. 
Melocadtus,  Plum.  Sp.  19.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  191.) 
“ Eredt,  long,  with  fix  angles ; angles  diftant.”  Stem 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  not  branched  if  the  top  be  not 


injured,  and  it  have  room  to  grow  ; but  whenever  the  ftem 
is  cut  or  injured,  it  puts  out  flroots  from  the  angles,  imme- 
diately under  the  wounded  part,  and  frequently  one  or 
two  lower  down  ; thefe,  if  they  are  not  cut  off,  form  dif- 
tiridl  ftems,  and  grow  upright,  but  are  feldom  fo  large  as 
the  principal  ftem.  Flowers  from  the  angles  on  the  fide  of 
the  ftem,  as  large  as  thofe  of  hollyhock,  on  a thick,  flefliy, 
fcaly,  round,  channelled,  and  hairy  peduncle  ; calyx  prickly, 
clofely  furrounding  the  corolla,  green,  with  purple  ftripes  ; 
inner  petals  white,  and  crenated  at  tlieir  extremity.  Mil- 
ler. • A native  of  Surinam,  whence  it  was  introduced  irfto 
Holland,  and  bore  flowers  in  1681.  It  was  cultivated  in 
England  in  1690,  and  has  been  the  moft  common  fort  in 
the  Engliflt  Roves,  but  has  not  borne  fruit,  nor  often  pro- 
duced flowers.  12.  C.  heptagonus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Ereft, 
oblong,  with  feven  angles.”  Stem  perennial,  one  or  two 
feet  high.  A native  of  America,  i C.  repanclus,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  Brown.  Jam.  238.  (Cereus  altiflimus  gracilior, 
Sloan.  Jam.  197.  Hift.  2.  p.  158.  Raj.  Dend.  22.  Trew. 
Ehret.  t.  14.)  “Eredt,  long,  odtangular ; angles  com- 
preffed,  waved  ; fpines  longer  than  the  wool.”  Stem  rather 
flender.  Fruit  yellow  without,  with  fcattered  afperities  ; 
fnow-white  within,  containing  many  black  feeds.  A native 
of  South  America.  14.  C.  la?tuginofus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
(Cereus  curaffavicus,  Hcrm.  Parad.  tab.  115.)  “Eredt, 
long,  with  about  nine  angles ; angles  obfolete ; fpines 
fhorter  than  the  wool.”  Stem  rather  glaucous  ; fpines  in- 
termixed with  a yellowifh  wool.  Flowers  greenifh.  Fruit 
about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  red  externally,  and  without 
fpines.  A native  of  Curaffou.  15.  C.  royeni,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  (Cereus,  Boer.  Lug.  i.  p.  293.  Herm.  48.  Par.  115.) 
“ Eredt,  jointed,  with  nine  angles  ; divifions  between  the 
joints  fomewhat  egg-fliaped  ; fpines  the  length  of  the  wool.” 
Perhaps  only  a variety  of  the  preceding.  Stem  long  ; chan- 
nels between  the  angles  fliallow,  woolly,  and  very  fpinous  ; 
fpinus  long,  and  yellowilh  ; down  pale  white.  Fruit  red, 
and  without  fpines.  A native  of  America.  i6.C.peru- 
•vianus,  Linn.  Spec.  PI.  (Cereus  peruvianus,  Bauh.  Pin. 
458.  Lob.  ic.  2.  p.  25.  Cierge  epineux,  Adi.  Acad.  1516- 
p.  146.)  “ Eredt,  long,  with  about  eight  angles  ; angles' 

obtufe.”  d’/rw  branched  in  its  upper  part ; angles  furnifhed 
with  fmall  clufters  of  brown,  very  flender,  diverging  fpines, 
proceeding  from  a cottony  tuft.  Flowers  lateral,  almoft 
feffile,  folitary,  whitifh,  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter  ; fcales 
of  the  calyx  flefiiy,  green,  purplifh  at  their  extremity  ; petals 
about  thirty,  lanceolate,  white,  with  a tint  of  bright  pur- 
ple at  their  fummit ; ttamens  very  numerous,  fhorter  than 
the  petals ; anthers  yellowifti  ; ftyle  the  length  of  the 
ftamens ; ftigma  with  ten  ftraight  divifions.  There  is 
now,  or  at  leaft  in  1S03,  there  was  growing  at  the  Mu- 
feum  of  Natural  Hiftorj^  in  Paris,  a fuperb  plant  of  this 
fpecies  near  forty  feet  high.  It  was  prefented  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  Hotton  profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden 
to  Fagon  firft  phyfician  to  Lewis  XIV.,  and  fuperintendant 
of  the  royal  garden,  wflien  it  was  only  four  or  five  inches 
high.  The  growth  of  each  year  is  diftinguiihed  by  a con- 
tradlion  of  the  flem ; each  of  thefe  contradlions  is  at  firfl  very 
deep,  and  remains  nearly  the  fame  for  fome  years,  when 
it  gradually  diminifhes,  and  at  length  is  entirely  obliterated; 
This  plant  grew  at  firft  about  a foot  and  a half  in  a year, 
and  when  it  was  fourteen  years  old  was  twenty-three  feet 
high  and  feven  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  age  of  eleven  it 
produced  its  firfl  two  branches,  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  A year  after  it  produced  its  firft  flov^ers,  and  haa 
continued  to  flower  ever  fince.  See  Dift.  Agric.  Nouvi 
Encyclopedic.  A native  of  Peru.  I'j.  Q.  fimbriatus.  La 
Marck,  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  J95..  f.  i.  “ Eredl,  long-, 
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with  about  eiglu  angles;  petals  fringed,  fruit  fpmous, 
fcarlet.”  Suvus  growing  many  together,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a man’s  thigl^  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high  ; 
conic  and  very  fpiuous  at  their  fumniit,  befet  at  their  angles 
with  clullers  of  white,  long,  very  fliarp  fpines.  Flowers  at 
the  fummit  of  the  hem,  rather  large ; ftyle  much  longer 
than  the  ftameus,  globular,  flefliy,  nearly  the^fize  of 

an  orange,  of  a bright  Ihining  red  colour,  rougn  with 
tubercles  and  armed  with  wliitifli,  fharp  fpines ; flelh  of 
a flame  colour,  very  tender,  of  an  agreeable,  acidulous 
flavour,  and  filled  with  numerous  black  feeds.  La  Miarck 
from  the  MSS.  of  Plumier.  A native  of  St.  Domingo. 

1 8.  C.  polygonus,  La  Marck.  Burm.  Anyeric.  tab.  196. 

Eredt,  branched,  with  eleven  angles  ; fruit  warty,  red.” 
This  fppeies  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  repandus,  but  is  diftin- 
guiflied  from  it  by  the  number  of  its  angles,  and  by  the  red 
colour  of  its  fruit,  and  of  the  down  on  its  fummit.  Stem 
perennial,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  fix  or  feven  inches  in 
diameter  ; angles  waved,  and  befet  with  clullers  of  fmall 
fpines : bark’  greyifli,  thick,  covering  a w'oody  fubhance 
nearly'  as  durable  as  oak,  with  an  abundant,  -Licculent, 
greeuifii  pith.  Branches  from  the  fummit  ofuie  hem, 
hraight,  long,  a little  larger  than  a man’s  arm,  flefiiy'', 
greeuifii,  with  angles  and  fpines  fimilar  to  thofe  or  the 
hem,  terminating  in  the  fiiape  of  a cone  and  cloathed 
neat  the  fummit  with  a very  red  woolly  down.  Flowers  grow- 
ing near  the  fummit,  folitary,  white,  about  the  fize  of  a crown 
piece.  Fruit  flefiiy,  the  lhape  and  fize  of  a fig,  reddhh 
brown  without,  fucculent,  nearly  inlipid,  feeds  fmall,  black. 
I.a  Marck  from  the  MSS.  of  Plumier.  A native  of  St. 
Domingo.  19.  C.  menfarum,  Encym.  Ditlion.  Agricul. 
Bofe.  Nouv.  Dift.  Thierry  de  Menoville,  Traite  de  la 
Culture  du  Nepal  1786.  “ Ereft,  with  many  angles, 

branched ; fruit  without  fpines,  fcaly,  brown  without, 
red  without.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  lefs  in 
fize,  not  fo  much  branched  or  fpinous,  and  of  a darker 
green  colour.  Flowers  red.  A native  of  Guaxaca  and 
Theguacan  in  South  America,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Pitahiaha,  and  is  greatly  eheemed  by  the  natives 
on  account  of  its  delicious  fruit.  Linnaeus  has  applied  the 
fame  name  to  a very  different  fpecies,  w'hich  La  Marck, 
whom  in  this  inftance  we  have  followed,  has  called  trigonus. 
20.  C.  auranfiiformis,  Encyc.  Didx.  Agric.  Bofe.  Thierry. 
“ Eredt,  with  many  angles,  branched  ; fruit  fpherical,  gold- 
coloured.”  Habit  of  the  preceding.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
containing  a white,  infipid,  but  refrefhing  pulp.  A native 
of  St.  Domingo.  21.  C,.  dlvaricatusi  La  Marck.  (Melo- 
cadtus.  Plum.  Spec.  19.  Burm.  Am.  Tab.  193.)  “Very 
fpinous;  trunk  eredl,  ftriated,  branched  at  the  top;  branches 
ftraight,  flriated,  ftanding  out  on  all  fides  ; fruit  gold-co- 
loured, tubercled.”  Stem  a little  thicker  than  a man’s 
thigh,  three  or  four  feet  high,  greenifh  ; formidably  armed 
with  numerous,  very  fliarp,  diverging  fpines.  Flowers 
lateral,  near  the  fummits  of  the  branches.  Fruit  globular, 
a little  larger  than  a man’s  fifl; ; pulp  white,  fweetifh  ; feeds 
fmall,  brown.  A native  of  St.  Domingo. 

* Creeping  Cereufes  with  lateral  roots, 

22.  C.  grandiflorus,  great  or  night-flowering,  creeping 
cereus,  Linn.  Spec.  Plant.  (Cereus  fcandens  minor.  Miller 
Icon.  Tab.  90.  C.  gracilis  fcandens  ramofus,  flore 
ingenti,  &c.  Trew.  Ehr.  Tab.  31,  32.  Eph.  Nat.  Cur. 
1752,  vol.  ix.  app.  184.  Tab.  ii,  12,  13.  C.  americanus, 
major  articulatus.  Volk.  Plefp.  i.  133.  t.  134.)  “ Creep- 

ing, with  about  five  angles.”  Stem  cylindric,  branched, 
greenifh;  angles  not  very  prominent ; fpines  fmall,  cluflered, 
diverging.  Flowers  lateral,  about  fix  inches,  fometimes 
near  a foot  in  diameter,  fweet-feented  ; calyx  large,  long, 


tubular,  fcaly  below,  compofed  in  its  irpper  part  of  llrafght* 
linear,  pointed,  y'ellowifh  leaflets,  difpofed  in  feveral  row,s» 
and  forming  a kind  of  ray  to  the  flower  ; petals  white, 
numerous,  lanceolate,  difpofed  in  feveral  rows,  in  a beautiful 
rofaceous  form  ; ftyle  a little  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma 
with  twenty  divifions.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  between 
feven  and  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  ufually  in  the  month 
of  July,  are  fully  blown  by  eleven,  and  by  three  or  four  in 
the  morning  they  begin  to  fade,  and  foon  after  hang  down 
in  a ftate  of  irrecoverable  decay.  When  the  plants  are 
large,  feveral  flow'ers  will  open  in  the  fame  night,  and  there 
will  be  a fucceffion  of  them  for  feveral  nights  together. 
Fruit  a little  larger  than  a goofe’s  egg,  covered  with  fcaly 
tubercles,  flefiiy,  orange  or  red,  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavour  ; 
feeds  very  fmall.  A native  of  Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
St.  Domingo.  23.  Q,.  JlagelUformis,  pink-flowered,  creeping 
cereus.  Linn.  Spec.  PI.  Kniph.  Cent.  i.  Tab.  12.  Knorr. 
Del.  I.  f.  8.  Curtis  Bot.  Mag.  17.  54.  (Cereus  minor 
fcandens,  flore  purpureo,  Ehr.  Sel.  2.  f.  2.  Trew.  Ehret. 
t.  30.  Ficoides  Americanum,  Pluk.  Aim.  148.  t.  158.  f.  6. 
Sloane  Jam.  197.  Hift.  2.  p.  258.)  ‘‘Creeping,  with  ten 
angles.”  Stems  cylindric,  channelled,  about  the  fize  of 
a man’s  little  finger,  from  three  to  five;  feet  long  ; fpines 
numerous,  weak,  cluftered,  proceeding  from  elevated  points 
or  tubercles.  Flowers  lateral,  fefiile,  oblong,  of  a lively 
pink  colour ; calyx  coloured,  tubular,  its  lower  part  com- 
pofed of  fmall,  ftraight,  fharp  fcales;  petals  and  upper  leaves 
of  the  calyx,  oblong,  acuminate,  of  a fimilar  colour,  and 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  their  fize;  ftamens  the 
length  of  the  interior  petals  ; filaments  very  white  ; anthers 
fmall,  yellow ; ftyle  the  length  of  the~  ftamens,  ftigma 
fcarcely  divided.  It  produces  more  flowers  than  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies,  which  keep  open  three  or  four  days,  if  they 
have  not  too  much  warmth.  The  fruit  had  been  produced, 
but  not  ripened,  at  Chelfea,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Miller.  A 
native  of  the  warmer  climates  of  South  America.  24. 
C.  parafiticus.  Parafitic  creeping  cereus.  Linn.  Spec. 
PI.  “Creeping,  round,  ftriated,  without  fpines.”  Profeffor 
Martyn  fufpedls  it  to  be  the  root  of  fome  fpecies  of  Eplden- 
drum,  but  La  Marck  gives  the  following  fynonyms  and  de- 
fcription.  Ca£lus  repens  parafiticus  inerrais  aphyllus,  ramo- 
fus, propendens.  Burn.  Jam.  238.  Opuntia  minima.  Plum. 
Sp.  6.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  197.  f.  2.  femjflender,  cylindric, 
jointed,  branched,  climbing  or. pendant  from  the  trunks  of 
large  trees;  when  young  befet  vrith  prickles,  but  lofing  them 
when  old,  and  retaining  only  the  remnants  of  them,  which 
form  greyifli,  fharp  tubercles.  Flowers  fmall,  lateral,  fefiile. 
Fruit  not  fo  large  as  a common  pea.  A native  of  St. 
Domingo.  25.  C.  pendulus,  flender,  creeping  cereus. 
Willden.  Martyn,  Swartz.  77.  Burm,  Jam.  238.  (Caflyta 
baccifera,  I.  Mil.  Illuft.  Caffyta  polyfperma.  Ait.  Cat. 
Hort.  Kew.  Rhipfalis  Caffytha,  Gsert.  j.  p.  137.  Tab. 
28.  f.  I.)  “ Branches  in  whorls,  round,  fmooth,  without 

fpines.”  A native  of  Jamaica,  hanging  from  the  largeft 
trees  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet.  Gaertner  obferves 
that,  though  fir  Jofeph  Banks  had  hinted  to  him  in 
a letter  that  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  cadlus,  he 
was  induced  to  keep  it  feparate,  becaufe  the  embryo  of 
caftus  is  flightly  fpiral,  and  the  albumen  of  the  feed  farina- 
ceous ; whereas  there  is  no  albumen  in  this,  and  the  em- 
bryo fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the  feed.  26.  C.  triangularis, 
triangular  creeping  cereus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Brown.  Jam.  468. 
Jacq.  Amer.  152.  75.  Adi.  Helv.  5.  268.  t.  2.  (Cereus 
Bradl.  Sue.  I.  p.  4.  t.  3.  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  1752.  v.  ix. 
app.  199.  tab.  10.  f.  14.  1754.  V.  ix.  app.  349.  t.  3. 
Ficoides,  Pluk.  Aim.  147.  t.  29.  f.  3.)  “Creeping,  tri- 
angular.” Perennial.  Stems  long,  climbing  up  trees, 
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and  fupporting  thenifelves  by  lateral  roots,  branched, 
twilled,  jointed,  oblong,  flelhy,  near  three  inches  in  diameter, 
contradled  at  the  joints,  with  fmall  clufters  of  Ihort  fpines 
on  their  edges.  Flowers  large,  white,  lateral,  folilary  ; the 
lower  and  tubular  part  of  the  calyx  conllfting  of  lliort  fcales, 
green  at  their  bafe,  and  reddilh  at  their  fummit ; the  others 
longer  and  lharper,  with  a yellowiih  point.  Fruit  ovate,  the 
fize  of  a goofe’s  egg,  red  without,  and  within  marked  with 
projeftiug  tubercles,  which  are  the  remnants  of  the  fallen 
fcales  of  the  calyx,  fuperior  in  flavour  to  that  of  any  other 
fpecies.  A native  of  tlie  Antilles,  Jamaica,  Guiana,  and 
Brazil.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  for  the  fake 
of  its  fruit.  There  is  a variety  with  more  fcaiy  fruit,  red 
without  and  white  within,  of  a fweetifh  but  lefs  pleafing  talle. 

Obf.  The  plants  of  this  and  the  preceding  divilion  have 
been  called  Cereufes,  from  cera,  wax,  on  account  of  the  fan- 
cied rcfemblance  of  the  ftems  of  fome  of  the  fpecies  to  a 
wax  candle  ; and  torch  thiftles,  or  torch  wood,  becaufe  the 
Indians  ufe  them  as  flambeaux.  The  vei'y  improper  appel- 
lation of  thillles  is  derived  from  their  prickles. 

****  Opunhns,  Indian  figs,  or  prickly  pears,  compofed  of 
articulated  diviflons  growing  one  upon  another,  and  com- 
monly comprefied  or  flattened  at  their  fides.  Thefe  plants 
are  faid  to  be  proliferous,  becaufe  the  parts  of  the  ftcm  are 
feparated  from  each  other  by  fo  deep  a contradlion,  that 
they  feem  rather  diftindl  individuals  than  ramifications  of  the 
fame  plant.  27.  C.  moniliformis.  Necklace  Indian  fig. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  [Melocachts,  Plum.  Sp.  19.  ic.  198.  Burm. 
Am.  tab.  198.)  “ Proliferoufly  jointed,  divifions  globular, 

fpinous,  glomerate.”  From  the  root,  which  is  reddilh, 
branched,  and  rather  woody,  there  fprings  firll  a globular 
ftem  about  the  fize  of  a green  walnut,  flelhy,  tender,  of  a 
lively  green,  and  befet  with  long,  brown,  fliarp  fpines ; from 
this  globe  foon  proceed  two  others  exadlly  fimilar,  each  of 
which  produces  two  others,  and  fo  on  fucceflively,  till  the 
whole  forms  an  alTemblage  of  globes,  fpread  on  the  ground, 
and  united  together  like  the  pearls  of  a necklace.  Flowers 
on  the  upper  globular  divifions  red,  folitary,  felTiIe.  Calyx 
furnilhed  with  acute  fcales  at  its  bafe ; ilyle  much  longer 
than  the  petals.  Fruit  bright  red,  a little  larger  than  a 
pigeon’s  egg ; pulp  white,  tender,  of  a pleafant  acidulous 
talle.  Seeds  fmall,  of  a gold  colour.  La  Marck  from  the 
MSS.  of  Plumier.  28.  C.  opuntia,  common  Indian  fig,  or 
prickly  pear,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Brown  Jam.  237.  n.  2.  Allion 
Pied.  n.  1932.  Plenck.  Ic.  t.  373.  Gaert.  t.  138.  f.  3. 
La  Marck  Illull.  PI.  114.  [Opuntia  vulgaris,  Bauh.  Hill.  i. 
p.  154.  Mil.  Icon.  191.  Tourn.  239.  Plum.  Sp.  6. 
Hall.  Helvet.  ii.  1099.  Ficus  indica.  Lob.  Ic.  ii.  p.  241.) 
“ Proliferoufly  jointed  ; divifions  ovate,  comprefied,  fpines 
briflle-lhaped.”  Six  or  eight  feet  high.  Divifions  about 
a foot  long,  eight  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick,  flelhy, 
rounded  at  their  edges,  green,  firm,  attenuated  at  their  bafe, 
appearing  rather  like  leaves  than  divifions  of  the  fame  ilem, 
and  having  been  fonietim.es,  but  erroneoully,  fo  called.  As 
the  plant  grows  old,  the  lower  divifions  increafe  more  in 
thiclcnefs  than  in  length  and  breadth  ; and  the  joints  fwell 
and  enlarge  till  they  equal  the  other  parts  of  the  Hem,  and 
form  a cylindric  trunk.  The  lower  divifions  fometimes 
hang  down  fo  as  to  touch  the  ground,  and  take  root  one' 
after  another,  till  at  length  a large  fpace  is  covered  by  a 
fingle  plant.  The  young  ones  have  on  their  furface  nume- 
rous fleftiy,  cylindric,  pointed  protuberances,  feveral  lines  in 
length,  and  at  leaH  one  line  in  diameter,  which  do  not  re- 
main more  than  two  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  clufeers 
of  fpines.  Thefe  are  confidered  by  .La  Marck  as  proper 
leaves,  but  are  faid  by  Lancry  (Encyc.  Dicl.  Agricult.)  to 
be  rather  rudiments  of  leaves.  Flowers  yellowiih,  generally 
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on  the  upper  edge  of  the  divifions,  but  fometimes  on  their 
fides ; petals  about  ten ; ovate-wedge-lhapcd ; llamens 
not  longer  than  the  petals,  irritable,  when  touched,  be- 
fore they  flicd  their  pollen ; ftigma  with  fro.m  five  to  ten 
divifions.  Fruit  nearly  the  lhape  of  a fig,  generally  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  enclofing  a red  fucculent,  fw'ectilh  puip, 
which  is  laid  to  miake  the  urine  of  thofe  who  eat  it  red  as 
blood,  without  producing  any  other  fenfible  effedl.  A na- 
tive  of  America,  like  all  the  other  fpecies,  but  is  now  natu- 
ralized in  many  parts  of  the  loulh  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
coafl  of  Barbary.  A variety  of  it  is  found  in  America,  as 
far  north  as  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  which  is  larger 
than  the  common  fort,  and  armed  with  llronger  fpines  j tiie 
fruity  alfo  is  much  larger,  and  of  a deeper  purple  colour,  the 
divifions  younder  and  more  comprefied,  and  the  whole  plant 
more  upright.  Mr.  Miller’s  figure  is  taken  from  a fpecimen 
of  this  variety  fent  him  by  Mr.  Peter  Coliinfon.  29.  C. 
Ficus  indica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  oblong  Indian  fig.  [Opuntia 
folio  ohlongo  media,  Tourn.  239.)  “ Proliferoufly  jointed, 

divifions  ovate-oblong,  fpines  bridle  fl-.aped.”  This  has 
the  branches  growing  more  upright  tlian  the  former,  and 
has  longer  fpines  ; the  fruit  is  alfo  larger  and  of  a deeper 
purple  colour.  It  is  tiie  moic  common  fort  in  Jamaica. 
■^O.  C.  tuna,  Linn.  Sp.  great  Indian  fig.  [Opuntia  major 
validijfimis  fpinis,  Tcurnefort  239.  S'oanc  Jam. "103.  Hid.ii. 
p.  149.  t.  244.  f.  t.  Tuna  major.  Dill.  Elt.  396.  t.  295. 
f.  380.)  “ Proliferoufly  jointed  ; divifions  ovate-oblong; 

fpines  awl-fhaped.”  This  has  dronger  branches  than  the 
preceding,  with  larger  whitifh  fpines.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow.  There  is  a variety  with  droiig  black  fpines 
and  purplifh  fruit.  La  Marck  confiders  the  latl  two  as  only 
varieties  of  C.  opuntia,  and  adds,  as  another  variety,  the 
opuntia  minima  folio  fubrotundo  oiTlowriitiort,  which  is  rarely 
more  than  half  a foot  high,  with  divifions  two  or  three 
inches  broad,  and  few  fpines.  3 1 . C.  coccinellifer.  Cochineal 
Indian  fig.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Brown  Jam.  237.  [Opuntia 
maxima,  Sloane  Jam.  194.  Hid.  ii.  p.  iy2.  t.  8.  f.  i,  2. 
Tuna,  Dill.  Elt.  399.  t.  297.  f.  383.  Ficus  indica,  Pluk. 
Aim.  146.  t.  381.  f.  2.)  “ Proliferoufly  jointed;  divi- 

fions ovate-oblong,  nearly  without  thorns.”  About  fix 
feet  high.  Divfmns  a foot  long,  five  or  fix  inches  broad, 
and  near  two  inches  thick  ; fpines  few  and  harmlefs.  Flowers 
few,  blood-red  ; dameiis  longer  tlian  the  petals,  by  which  it 
is  decifively  didingiiiflied  from  the  lad  three  fpecies,  A 
native  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  This 
fpecies  is  faid  by  Linnseus,  and  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
by  others,  to  be  the  plant  on  which  the  Cochineal  infeft 
feeds ; but  Thiery  de  Menonville  is  of  a different  opinion, 
founded  on  his  perfonal  obfervations  at  Mexico.  32.  C. 
te/ludinis  crus,  tort oife -leg  Indian  fig,  Thiery.  “ Prolife- 
roufly  jointed  ; divifions  oblong,  compreffed,  but  in  a zig- 
zag manner,  woody  ; fpines  numerous,  very  large,  white  ; 
fruit  fpherical,  green.”  In  the  courfe  of  a year  it  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  produce  thirty  flioots ; 
and  in  three  or  four  years  acquires  the  fize  of  a tree.  Divi~ 
firms  fituated  pe>-peiidicularly  one  upon  anotlier,  and  fo  bent 
as  to  produce,  in  the  ideas  of  the  coloniils,  a rcfemblance 
of  the  paws  of  a tortoife  in  the  aft  of  walking.  Flowers 
aurora-coloured.  Fruit  unpleafantly  acid.  A native  of 
deril  places  in  St.  Domingo.  33.  C.  luteus,  yellow  Indian 
fig,  Thiery.  “ Proliferoufly  ji'iutcd  ; divifions  compreffed, 
ovate ; w'oody,  nearly  without  fpines ; flower  and  fruit 
yellow;  petals  fpreading.”  A beautiful  plant  growing  to 
the  fize  of  a tree.  Fruit  egg-fhaped,  of  an  agreeable  flavour. 
34.  C.  campechianus,  Thiery.  “ Proliferoufly  jointed  ; divi. 
fions  compreffed,  oblong,  woody,  with  few  fpines ; flower 
and  fruit  red;  dyle  longer  than  the  damens  and  petals; 
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petals  connivent.”  Smaller  than  the  lad  two.  Dlviftont 
oblong,  dark  green,  fmooth,  Ihining  ; fpines  not  more  than 
two  together.  Petals  of  a bright  reddifh  purple  colour ; 
lligma  fulphur-coloured,  with  fix  divifions.  Fruit  the  fize 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  truncate  at  the  fummit,  blood-red  through- 
out, rather  infipid,  armed  with  fpines.  A native  of  St. 
Domingo.  35.  C.  fyhejrls,  wild  cochineal  Indian  fig, 
Tuiery.  “ Proliferoufiy  jointed  ; divifions  compreffed,  very 
fpinous;  flower  and  fruit  red;  petals  fpreading.”  Not 
nfing  into  a tree,  and  feldom  exceeding  eighteen  or  twenty- 
feet  in  height.  Divjlons  pale  green  or  yellowifh,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  from  feven  to  ten  broad : fpines 
white,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  a duller,  croffing  each  other 
fo  as  almoft  to  cover  the  furface.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a wal- 
nut. A native  of  the  inner  parts  of  Mexico,  and  the  moll 
common  fpecies  from  Theguacan  to  Guaxaca.  The  wild 
cochineal  infecl  feeds  on  all  the  tour  preceding,  but  is  moft 
fond  of  the  lall ; and  is  found  on  it  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  de- 
ftroy  whole  divifions,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Thiery,  to 
prevent  its  growing  to  its  full  fize.  36.  C.  fplendidus,  fuperb 
Indian  fig,  Thiery.  “ Proliferoufiy  articulate ; woody, 
very  large ; divifions  ample,  oblong,  glaucous ; thofe 
formed  in  the  firll  three  years,  fpinous ; the  younger  ones 
nearly  unarmed  ; fpines  rigid  and  pungent.”  A large  tree. 
Divifions  numerous,  thirty  inches  long,  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen, and  even  twenty  broad,  befet  with  tufts  of  ftiff,  red 
brifiles,  which  are  very  pungent,  and  eafily  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  Ikin,  fo  as  to  become  very  troublefome  when 
negledled.  In  the  older  divifions  thefe  tufts  are  accompa- 
nied by  three  fpines  of  unequal  fize,  very  ftrong  and  Iharp  ; 
the  otliers  have  rarely  more  than  one  or  two,  and  often 
none.  The  beautiful  glaucous  colour  of  this  fpecies,  its 
immenfe  fize,  the  vigour  and  richnefs  of  its  vegetation,  with 
the  number  and  amplitude  of  its  divifions,  render  it  the 
moll  Itriking  and  magnificent  of  all  its  family,  and  give  it,  in 
Thiery’s  opinion,  a juft  right  to  the  epithet  fuperb.  This 
adlive  naturalift  i<ever  faw  either  the  flower  or  the  fruit,  but 
was  informed  at  Mexico,  that  the  latter  is  delicious..  It  is 
not  a native  of  Mexico,  but  is  cultivated  there  folely  for  its 
fruit.  Monf.  Thiery  brought  it  from  Mexico  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  is  convinced  by  experiments,  made  for  three 
fucceffive  years,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  C.  nopal  as  a food 
for  the  true  cochineal  infe£l  of  the  merchant  and  dyer.  37. 
C.  nopal,  Thiery.  True  cochineal  Indian  fig.  “ Prolife- 
roufly  jointed,  woody  ; divifions  comprefled,  ovate-oblong, 
perfcdlly  fmooth,  green ; thofe  formed  in  the  firll  three 
years  fpinous ; the  younger  ones  nearly  unarmed ; fpines 
rigid  and  pungent.”  Very  fimilar  to  the  fplendidus,  from 
which  it  fecms  to  differ  chiefly  in  colour.  Monf.  Thiery 
de  Menonville  is,  however,  well  affured  from  all  his  inqui- 
ries and  obfervatlons  made  on  the  fpot,  that  this  is  the  only 
fpecies  on  which  the  true  cochineal  infeft  is  bred  in  Mexico. 
He  is  perfuaded  that  it  does  not  grow  wild  in  that  country, 
and  fufpe£ls  that  it  is  a variety  of  fome  unknown  fpecies, 
brought  by  cultivation  to  its  prefent  Hate  of  perfedlion.  It 
differs  from  the  C.  coccinellifer  of  Linnaeus  and  other  bo- 
tanills  in  being  always  found  with  ftrong  (harp  fpines.  The 
latter  is  alfo  faid  to  grow  wild  in  Jamaica,  where  C.  nopal 
is  entirely  unknown.  38.  C.  curajfivicus,  curaflbw,  orleaft 
Indian  fig,  or  pinpillow.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  [Opuntia  minima, 
Bradl.  fucc.  i.  p.  5.  f.  4.  Ficus  indica  minima,  Com.  hort. 
I.  p.  107.  t.  56.  Pluk.  aim.  147.  t.  281.  f.  3.)  “ Proli- 

feroufly  jointed  u flightly  compreffed,  almoft  cylindric,  bel- 
lying out  in  the  middle.”  Divifions  about  three  feet  long, 
feeble,  and  unable  to  fupport  themfelves,  taking  root  as 
they  lie  on  the  ground,  furnilhed  with  numerous  clufters  of 
white,  (harp,  (lender  fpines.  It  is  called  pinpillow  in  the 
Weft  Indies  frocot  the  refenablance  of  its  branches  to  a pin- 


culhio-n  ftuck  full  of  pins.  It  flowered  once  at  Badmington 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  duchefs  of  Beaufort,  and  pro- 
duced a yellow  flower,  but  did  not  ripen  its  fruit.  Said  to 
be  a native  of  Curaffoa.  39.  0,.  fipinojiffimus,  clufter  fpined 
Indian  fig.  Willd.  Ait.  Kew.  2 p.  1 55.  Mart.  hort.  Can- 
tab.  88.  La  Marck  enc.  i.  p.  557.  “ Stem  .^eebly  ereCl, 

compreffed  ; divifions  compreffed,  difpofed  croffwife  ; fpines 
very  numerous,  long,  yellowifli.”  Nearly  allied  to  C-  di- 
varicatus,  with  which  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
affociated,  notwithftanding  its  comprefled  divifions.  Stem 
from  three  to  five  feet  high,  not  channelled  or  angular, 
producing  near  its  fummit,  oblong,  much  compreffed 
branches,  in  a cruciform  direction,  or  making  nearly  right 
angles  with  each  other ; fpines  very  {lender  in  numerous 
clufters,  each  of  which  proceeds  from  a tubercle,  and  con- 
lifts  of  tw'o  forts  of  fpines ; the  lower  ones  long,  few  in 
number,  and  diverging ; the  upper  ones  fmall,  numerous, 
aud  collected  into  a bundle  like  the  hairs  of  a pencil.  A 
native  of  Jamaica.  40.  C.  phyllanthus,  fpleen-wort-leaved 
Indian  fig.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  Brown  jam.  237.  Dill, 

elth.  73.  t.  64.  f.  74.  Opuntia,  Sloan,  jam.  216.  hift.  2. 
p.  159.  Phyllanthus,  Pluk.  aim.  296.  t.  247.  f.  5.)  “ Pro- 
liferous, enfiform,  compreffed,  ferrate-repand.”  Diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  its  peculiar  form, 
Divifions  of  the  fiem  fword-lhaped,  much  compreffed,  feeble, 
about  two  inches  broad,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  long, 
bordered  by  large,  rounded,  indentures,  and  traverfed  Ion- 
gitudinally  by  a thick,  cylindric  nerve,  fo  as  to  bear  fome 
refemblance  to  the  leaves  of  fcolopendrium : fipines  none. 
Flowers  in  the  indentures  at  the  edge  of  the  divifions,  and 
at  the  fummit,  whitifli : calyx  long,  flender,  curved,  green- 
i(h,  befet  with  fcattered  fcales.  Fruit  efculent,  bright  red, 
with  eight  ribs,  and  fcaly  tubercles ; pulp  white ; feeds 
black.  A native  of  South  America. 

Obf.  Profeffor  Martyn  has  followed  Willdeiiow  in  admit- 
ting a fpecies  on  the  authority  of  Swartz,  which  they  call 
alatus : but  it  is  evident  from  the  defeription  that  it  is  no 
other  than  C.  phyllanthus.  Willdenow  has  moil  incauti- 
oufly  applied  to  both  the  fynonym  of  Brown,  (Jam.  237.) 
and  has  even  tranferibed  it  twice  at  full  length,  at  the  if- 
tance  of  only  ten  lines. 

•xx**#  Purnijhed  with  true  leaves. 

The  fpecies  placed  under  this  feClion  are  totally  different 
in  habit  from  all  the  preceding,  having  not  only  real  leaves, 
but  ftems  and  branches  fimilar -to  thofe  of  other  trees  and 
(hrubs. 

41.  C.  perejhia,  Barbadpes  goofeberry,  or  blad-apple, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Brown  jam.  237.  \PereJkia,  Hort,  Cliff.  I22. 
Plum,  gen,  37.  Dil.  Elt.  305.  t.  227.  f.  294.  Malus  ame- 
ricana.  Comm.  hort.  i.  p.  135.  t.  70.  Portulala,  Pluk.  aim. 
135.  t.  215.  f.  6.  Grojfulariie  fruBu  majore  arbor,  Sloan. 
Jam.  165.  hift.  2.  p.  86.  Rai.  dend.  27.)  “ Stem  round, 

woody  ; prickles  in  pairs,  recurved  ; leaves  lanceolate-egg- 
(haped.”  An  evergreen  (hrub.  Stem  branched,  furnilhed 
in  its  lower  part  with  long,  ftiff,  cluftered  fpines.  Branches 
long,  cylindric,  flexible,  farmentous,  full  of  pith,  and 
armed  at  each  knot  with  a pair  of  prickles  refembling  thofe 
of  the  common  bramble.  Leaves  alternate,  roundilh,  fuc- 
culent,  contrafted  into  a petiole  at  their  bafe ; green, 
fmooth,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of purflane.  Flowers  mo- 
noicous,  white,  very  fragrant,  growing  fcveral  together  on  a 
common  (hort  peduncle  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Fruit 
globular,  leafy,  pale  yellow,  pleafantly  acid,  a little  larger 
than  a hazel  nut.  Seeds  generally  three,  black,  roundi(h, 
compreffed.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  was  raifed 
from  feeds  by  Commelin,  in  169c,  and  cultivated  in  the 
royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1696;  but  though  it 
vegetates  vigoroufly,  it  has  not  flowered  in  Europe,  42, 
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C. pnrtulae'ifoltus,  Linn.  Spec.  {Opml'ia,  Plum,  Sp.  6.  ic. 
*97'  fig'*  *•)  “Stem  round,  woody,  fpinous  j leaves 
wedge-fhaped,  vetufe.”  About  the  fize  of  a common  apple- 
tree,  Trunh  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  thigh,  with  fpread- 
ing  fpinous  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  in  lize  and  con- 
fiftence  like  thofe  of  C.  perellcia  5 with  a folitary  fpine  at 
the  bafe,  a little  longer  than  the  cluftered  ones  on  the 
branches.  Flo'wers  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  branches,  pro- 
bably raonoicous,  purpliih,  rofaceous ; petals  rounded,  a 
little  larger  than  a finger  nail.  Fruit  globular,  about  the 
fize  of  a common  apple,  without  the  tufts  of  leaves  which 
are  found  on  C.  pereflcia,  greenifh,  with  a whitifh,  mucilagi- 
nous, acid  pulp.  Seech  numerous,  dark-coloured. 

All  the  known  fpecies  are  perennial. 

Cactus,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  different  curious 
plants  of  the  fucculent  exotic  kinds,  of  ftrange  and  fingu- 
lar  growths,  cultivated  in  this  climate  for  curiofity  in  ftoves 
and  green-houfes.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  melon- 
thiflle,  the  torch-thiftle,  and  creeping  cereus,  and  the  Indian 
fig  kinds.  The  fpeciss  principally  cultivated  in  the  firll 
fort,  are  C.  mamillaris,  fmaller  cadlus,  or  melon-thiftle  ; C. 
rnelo-caBus,  melo-caftus,  great  melon-thiftle^  or  tiuk’s  cap. 
In  the  fecond  kind,  C.  /r/ruj-oni/r,  four-angled  upright  cereus, 
or  torch-thiftle  ; Q.  pentagonus,  five-angled  upright  torch- 
thiftle;  C. /je.va^on«r,lix-angled  torch-thiftle;  C.  heptagonus, 
feven-angled  upright  torch-thiftle  ; C.  repandus,  flender-up- 
right  torch-thiftle ; C.  lanuginofus,  woolly  upright  torch- 
thiftle  ; C.  peruvtanus,  Peruvian  upright  torch-thiftle  C. 
royeni,  Royen’s  upright  torch-thiftle  ; C.  grandijlorus,  great 
flowering  creeping  cereus ; C.  Jlagelliformis,  pink  flowering 
creeping  cereus ; C.  triangularis,  triangular  cereus,  or 
ftrawberry* pear.  And  in  the  third  fort,  C.  opuntia,  com- 
mon Indian  fig,  or  prickly  pear  ; C.  Jlcus  Indica,  oblong 
Indian  fig ; C.  tuna,  great  Indian  fig,  or  prickly  pear  ; C. 
coccineUiJer,  cochineal  Indian  fig  ; C.  curajfavicus,  curaffoa, 
leaft  Indian  fig,  or  pin-pillow  ; G.fpinofifjimus,  cluiter-fpined 
Indian  fig  ; C-  phyllanthus,  fpleen-wort  leaved  Indian  fig  ; 
C.  alatus,  narrow  long  jointed  Indian  fig  ; C.  moniliformis, 
neck -lace  Indian  fig;  Q.  perejkia,  Barbadoes  goofeberry. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  plants  of  a very  fingular  ftrudlure, 
having  much  the  form  of  a large  melon,  without  ftems, 
branches,  or  leaves,  fitting  in  a clofe  manner  to  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  differing  in  height  from  a foot  to  a yard, 
being  deeply  ribbed  longitudinally  in  fome  forts,  and  in  all 
clofely  armed  with  ftrong  fpines.  They  are  perennial,  both 
in  root  and  top,  continuing  many  years ; affording  orna- 
ment and  variety  in  the  ftoves  of  hot-houles.  Each  fpecies 
has  feveral  varieties. 

The  fecond  fort  alfo  affords  plants  of  highly  curious 
fucculent  growths,  in  fome  of  the  fpecies  and  varieties  rifing 
to  a confiderable  height,  and  producing  flowers  of  great 
beauty  ; and  in  others  creeping  or  trailing  to  fome  diftance, 
or  hanging  down  over  the  fides  of  the  pots  that  contain 
them — affording  much  variety  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by 
their  elegant  and  curious  flowers,  cfpecially  in  fome  of  the 
kinds,  as  the  grandijlorus,  and  fome  others.  The  fix-angled 
torch-thiftle,  and  fmaller  creeping  cereus,  are  the  leaft 
tender. 

In  the  third  fort,  the  plants  are  likewife  highly  curious 
from  their  fiefhy  fucculent  joinied  growths,  and  being  befct 
with  fharp  fpines : in  many  of  the  kinds  moft  of  the  fpe- 
cies, except  the  firft,  are  lefs  hardy  than  thofe  of  any  of 
the  other  two  kinds.  They,  however,  produce  much  va- 
riety in  ftove  colleftions  among  other  plants  of  fimilar 
growths. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Melon-Thijlle  Kind,. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  with  facility,  either  by 


flowing  the  feeds  in  pots  of  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunging 
them  in  the  bark  bed  ; when,  after  the  plants  have  advanced 
a licLle  in  growth,  they  fliould  be  pricked  out  into  feparate 
very  fmall  pots,  and  plunging  them  in  the  bark  bed,  where 
they  rnoftly  make  great  progrefs,  though  it  is  often  fome 
years  before  they  acquire  any  confiderable  fize  or  o-rowtli  * 
or  by  fetting  the  young  plants  which  iffue  from  tlie  ildes 
of  the  old  ones  in  pots  of  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  in  the 
fpring  or  autumn,  managing  them  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe 
railed  from  feeds.  But  in  order  to  have  large  plants  at 
once,  they  may  be  procured  from  the  Weft  Indies  in  tubs 
of  dry  compoft  rubbifli,  care  being  taken  to  guard  them 
well  from  cold  and  moifture.  On  their  arrive!  °hey  fhoidd 
be  planted  out  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  bark  bed  till 
pcrfetlly  rooted,  and  become  ftrong  plants. 

Thefe  plants  firould  always  be  placed  upon  the  tops  of 
the  flues  or  fhelves  of  the  hot-houfes  in  winter,  and  in  the 
bark  beds  in  fummer  ; very  moderate  waterings  being  given 
in  very  hot  weather,  but  none  at  all  in  the  winter  feafon 
as  they  are  very  fucculeat  plants,  and  quickly  rot  by 
moifture. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Cereus  or  Torch-Tli'flle  Kind. 

Thefe  plants  are  conftanlly  increafed  by  planting  the  cut- 
tings of  branches,  which  have  been  laid  in  a dry  place  fome 
w'eeks  for  the  moifture  to  exhale,  and  the  wounded  part* 
to  be  healed  over,  in  fmall  pots  in  the  fummer  feafon,  filled 
with  a compoft  conftituted  of  one  third  light  earth,  the 
fame  quantities  of  fea-fand  and  lifted  lime  rubbifli,  well 
mixed  together  for  fome  length  of  time  before  it  is  made 
ufe  of,  plunging  them  in  the  bark  hot-bed  of  the  ftove  • 
fome  rather  coarfe  gravel  or  fliells  being  previoufly  placed 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  to  prevent  the  ftagnation  of 
moifture. 

In  the  upright  forts,  the  cuttings  for  this  ufe  may  1 e 
provided  by  taking  off  the  tops  of  fuch  kinds  as  are  wanted; 
the  plants  afterwards  throwing  out  (hoots  below',  fo  as  to 
furnifli  plentiful  fupplies  annually.  But  in  the  creeping 
forts,  as  there  are  various  (talks  and  branches,  thefe  may 
be  taken  off  in  cuttings  of  from  three  to  five  or  fix  inches 
in  length,  and  be  planted  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
above. 

About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Auguft,  the  plants, 
after  being  raifed  in  this  manner,  (hould  have  air  given 


them  by  degrees,  in  order  to  harden  them  againll  winter 
but  not  be  wholly  expofed  either  to  it  or  the  fun  ; and  to! 
wards  the  end  of  September  removed  into  the  ftove  or 
green-houfe,  for  the  winter,  during  wdiich  feafon  they  muft 
not  have  much  water.  The  young  plants  (hould  conftautly 
have  a dry  fituation  in  winter,  as  they  imbibe  the  greateit 
part  of  their  nourifhment  from  the  air,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  roots  from  rotting  ; and  (hould  not  be  expofed  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  fummer,  unlcfs  under  (helter,  as  rains  are 
very  injurious  to  them.  Nor  (hould  the  creeping  forts  be 
expofed  too  much  to  the  open  air,  even  in  the  hotteft  fea- 
fons  ; but,  if  they  be  defigned  to  flower  in  winter,  be  kept 
very  warm,  and  have  no  water  given  them  at  that  period. 

The  great  flowering  creeping  cereus  being  a tender  plant, 
requires  a w-arm  ftove  to  proteft  it,  in  which  it  may  he 
trained  againft  the  walls,  or  upon  (licks.  But  the  fix-an. 
gled,  and  fmall  fort,  W'ith  pink-coloured  leaves,  are  not  fo 
tender,  being  capable  of  being  preferved  in  a good  green- 
houfe,  or  when  placed  under  a liot-bed  frame,  in  the  yu- 
tumn,  winter,  and  very  early  fpring  months. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Indian  Fig  Kind. 

Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being  readily  inert  afed  during 
the  early  fummer  months,  by  cuttings  of  the  joints  of  the 
branches  taken  off,  and  planted  in  pots  of  light  fandy  com- 
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poft.  Tliefe  cuttings,  previous  to  planting,  fliould,  as  in 
the  other  forts,  be  laid  in  a dry  place,  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
to  heal  over  the  cut  parts ; and  the  hot-houfe  kinds,  by  be- 
ing then  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  nr  other  hot-bed,  will  be 
greatly  promoted  in  their  rooting  ; but  the  green-houfe 
fort,  or  common  opuntia,  readily  ftrikes  root  without,  though 
it  is  greatly  forwarded  by  fuch  affiflance.  They  all  require 
the  earth  to  be  occafionaily  moiftened  a little.  In  the  fummer 
feafon,  they  likewife  often  require  water,  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  in  large  quantities,  left  it  rot  them  ; and  in  winter,  it 
ftiould  be  proportioned  to  the  warmth  of  the  ftove  ; as,  if  the 
air  be  kept  very  warm,  they  require  to  be  often  refrefhed 
with  a very  little  to  prevent  the  branches  (hrinking ; but  if 
kept  in  only  a moderate  degree  of  warmth,  little  is  necef- 
fary.  The  heat  in  which  they  thrive  bell  is  that  marked 
temperate  on  botanical  thermometers,  as  when  kept  too 
warm  in  winter,  it  caufes  their  fi-ioots  to  be  very  weak  and 
tender.  The  forts  which  are  inclinable  to  grow  upright 
ftiould  have  their  branches  fupported  with  ftakes,  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  down  with  their  own  weight.  Plants  of 
this  fort  are  moftly  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  the  fummer 
feafon  but  they  thrive  much  better  when  continued  in  the 
ftoves,  provided  they  have  free  air ; as  when  fet  abroad,  the 
rains  much  diininifti  their  beauty,  retard  th^ir  growth, 
and  prevent  their  producing  flowers  and  fruit  in  fuch 
plenty,  as  when  conftantly  kept  protedled  in  thehoufe. 

Cactus,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a fpecies  of  Madrepora, 
with  compreffed,  divergent,  dichotomous,  branches,  carina- 
ted  at  margin,  and  fides  contiguoufly  llellated,  found 
only  in  a foffil  ftate.  Forftc.  Fn.  Arab. 

CACULE,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a name  given  by 
Avicenna,  Serapio,  and  all  the  other  Arabian  writers,  to 
the  cardamom  feeds.  They  diftinguiftt  two  kinds  of  this 
fruit,  a larger  and  a fmaller.  The  larger  is  the  grain  of 
paradife,  and  the  fmaller  the  common  cardamom  feed  of 
thefe  times.  They  alfo  called  the  cardamoms  in  general 
by  the  name  heil,  and  diftinguiftied  the  fmall  kind,  now 
principally  in  ufe,  by  the  word  hilhanc,  which  after  writers 
corrupted  into  hilbave  and  hilhua,  or  hellua. 

CACULO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Africa,  near 
the  river  Faleme,  on  its  eaftern  bank.  N.  lat.  13°  56'. 
W.  long.  10°  20'. 

CACUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Sphinx,  with 
black  indented  wings,  marked  with  three  pale  approximate 
ftreaks':  pofterior  pair  black  ftriated  with  black.  Cramer, 
&c.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Cacus,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory  and  Mythology,  the  fon  of 
Vulcan,  reprefentdd  by  Virgil  as  a monfter,  half  man  and 
half  fatyr,  and  of  an  enormous  height,  difeharging  from 
his  mouth  ftreams  of  flame.  The  fable  reports  that  Her- 
cules, after  the  defeat  of  Geryon,  condufted  his  herd 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  whilil  they  were  feeding 
fell  afleep.  In  the  mean  while  Cacus  ftole  away  eight 
cows,  and  in  order  to  efcape  detedlion,  drew  them  back- 
wards by  their  tails  into  his  den  on  mount  Aventine. 
When  Hercules  determined  to  quit  thefe  paftures,  the  low- 
ing of  thofe  bulls  which  remained  w'as  anfwered  by  that  of 
the  edws  which  Cacus  had  ftolen,  and  thus  the  theft  was 
difeovered.  Hercules  ran  with  great  fury  towards  the 
cavern  ; but  fohnd  its  entrance  clofed  by  a large  rock, 
which  was  fufpended  by  chains  of  iron  forged  by  Vulcan. 
However,  he  removed  the  rock  and  found  his  way  into  the 
den  amidft  the  flames  and  fmoke  vomited  by  the  monfter, 
feized  him  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangled  him.  In  memory 
of  this  vidloiy,  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Aventine  obferved 
a yearly  feftival  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The  Latin  poets 
have  emulated  one  another  in  celebrating  this  defeat  of 
Cacus.  The  den  of  Cacus,  fays  Bryant  ( Analyfis  of  An- 
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cient  Mythology,  Vol.  II.  p.  22),  was  properly  Ca-chus, 
the  cavern  or  temple  of  Chus  ; from  which  the  poets  and 
later  hiftorians  have  formed  a ftrange  perfonage,  whom  they 
reprefented  as  a fhepherd,  and  the  fon  of  Vulcan.  There 
certainly,  he  fays,  flood  a temple  of  old  upon  the  Aventine 
mountain  in  Latium,  which  w'as  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  cruelties  of  the  priefts,  and  their  conti- 
nual depredations,  may  be  inferred  from  the  hiftory  of 
Cacus.  Virgil  (.^n.  lib.  viii.  v.  190,  &c.)  makes  Evander 
deferibe  the  place  to  .flEneas,  though  it  is  fuppofed  in  his 
time  to  have  been  in  ruins.  Livy  (lib.  i.  c.  7.)  mentions 
Cacus  as  a fhepherd,  and  a perfon  of  great  ftrength  and 
violence.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (in  Amatorio, 
vol.  ii.  p.  762)  as  vomiting  fire  and  flames  from  his  mouth. 
As  in  temples  of  this  fort  there  were  both  priefts  and 
priefteftes,  we  read  of  a Cacus  and  a Caca.  The  latter 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a goddefs  who  was  made  a deity 
for  having  betrayed  her  brother  to  Hercules.  Ladlantius  de 
Falfa  Religione,  apud  Inftitut.  lib.  i.  c.  20.  The  learned 
Bryant  adds,  that  under  the  charadlers  of  Caca  and  Cacus, 
we  have  a hiftory  of  Cacufian  priefts,  who  feem  to  have  been 
a fet  of  people  devoted  to  rapine  and  murder. 

CACUTFIIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  India, 
which,  according  to  Arrian,  difeharged  itfelf  into  the 
Ganges. 

CACYPARIS,  a river  of  Sicily,  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  be- 
tween Syracufe  and  Helorum. 

CACYRON,  a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior 
part  of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  are  called  by  Pliny  Cacyrini. 

CADA  Water,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into 
Loch  Fine  ; 9 miles  S.  W.  of  Inverary, 

CADABA,  in  Botany,  La  Marck  Encyc.  Forfk. 
aEgypt.  68.  (Strsemia,  Willd.  365.  Vahl.  Sym.  i.  p.  20.) 
Clals  zniordLCr,  gynandriapentandria  Forfk.  Pentandria  mo- 
nogynia  Willd.  Vahl.  Nat.  ord.  Capparides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  four-leaved,  fpreading,  deciduous.  Cor. 
petals  four  or  none  ; claws  filiform,  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
lituated  on  the  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  two  on  each  fide  ; 
borders  lanceolate,  waved.  NeP.  tubular-ligulate,  lituated 
between  the  upper  divifion  of  the  calyx  and  the  receptacle  of 
the  fruftification.  Stain,  filaments  five  or  four,  inferted  on 
the  peduncle  of  the  germ  ; anthers  upright.  Pi/?,  germ 
fuperior,  cylindric,  pedicelled  ; ftyle  none  ; ftigma  fimple. 
Peric.  capfule  pedicelled,  cylindric,  one-celled,  two-valved  ; 
valves  revolute.  Seeds  numerous,  kidney-lhaped,  difpofed  in  , 
three  rows  in  a kind  of  pulp. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  four-leaved.  Neiiary  ligulate.  Capfule 
pedicelled,  pulpy. 

Obf.  It  refembles  capparis  in  its  pulpy  capfules,  and 
cleome  in  its  flowers.  Its  gynandrous  ftamens  and  tubular 
ligulate  nedlary  diltinguilh  it  from  the  former,  and  its  fruit 
from  the  latter.  Vahl  and  V/illdenow  call  the  pericarp  a 
berry  ; JulTieu  confiders  it  as  a filique.  La  Marck  ftyles  it 
both  a filique  and  a capfule  within  the  compafs  of  a few  lines. 
Its  valvular  ftrudlure  is  inconfiftent  with  the  effential  charac- 
ter of  a berry  ; and  the  fituation  of  its  feeds  does  not  corre- 
fpond  with  the  definition,  of  a filique  ; it  is  therefore  properly 
a capfule.  We  have  preferred  Forllcal’s  original  generic 
name  to  that  afterwards  adopted  by  Vahl.  If  there  be  no 
ftrong  reafon  to  the  contrary,  the  right  of  priority  fhould 
always  be  refpedled. 

Sp.  I.  C.  i/ir/icij.  La  Marck,  (Cleone  fruticofa  : Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  Burm.  Ind.  140.  tab.  46.  f.  3.  Straemia  tetrandra. 
Willd.)  “ Leaves  oblong  egg-lhaped,  fmooth  ; flowers  tc- 
trandrous.”  A fhrub.  Stem  cylindric,  branched.  Leaves 
entire,  alternate,  petioled,  fometimes  obtufe  and  fometimes 
rather  pointed,  an  inch  long,  and  four  or  five  lines  broad; 
petioles  ftiort.  Flowers  whitifti,  peduncled;  in  ftiort,  fimple, 
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terminating  racemes.  Pedicel  of  the  fruftification  about  an 
inch  long,  making  an  obtufe  angle  with  the  peduncle  of  the 
flower.  Capfule  pulpy,  which  determines  it  to  be  a cadaba, 
not  a cleome.  A native  of  the  Eafl;  Indies,  whence  Son- 
nerat  fent  fpecimens  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  to  ,Lp  March. 
2.  C.  rotundifolia,  Forflc.  “ Leaves  circular,  fmooth.”  A 
middle-fized  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  flat,  rather  thick, 
fometimes  flightly  finuate,  and  often  emarginate,  petiole 
half  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Flowers  ereSt,  in  terminating 
racemes,  without  petals ; neftary  greenifh  ; the  ligulate  part 
ovate,  flat,  red  above  and  yellow  beneath.  Stamens  inferted 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  pedicel  of  the  germ.  Fruit  two 
inches  long,  cylindric,  fwelling  out  in  knobs,  fmooth,  green : 
valves  red  within.  Seeds  black,  in  a dry  reddiih  pulp.  A 
native  of  Arabia.  C.  farinofa,  Forflc.  “ Leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  oblong,  mealy.”  A fl'.rub.  Branches  round ; 
covered,  like  the  leaves,  with  a mealy  down.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, obtufe,  entire,  flat,  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  pe- 
duncled,  in  terminating  racemes  ; petals  waved  ; neclary 
white  ; ftamen  inferted  a little  below  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
dicel of  the  germ.  A native  of  Arabia.  4.  C.  glandulofay 
Forflc.  “ Branches,  leaves,  calyx,  and  piilil  glandular,  vil- 
lous.” A fhrub.  Branches  round,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaves 
half  an  inch  long,  petioled,  alternate,  roundifh,  entire,  rough 
to  the  touch.  Flowers  nodding,  from  four  to  fix,  in  a ter- 
minating raceme  ; capfule  half  an  inch  long,  very  hairy.  A 
native  of  Arabia. 

C ADAH  ALSO, in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Callile,  furrounded  with  pleafant  gardens  and  woods ; 6 
miles  N.  of  Efcalons. 

CADALEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridlof  Gail- 
lac  ; 2 leagues  S.E.  of  it.  The  town  contains  1,627,  and 
the  canton  4,709  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes  155 
kiliometres,  and  7 communes. 

CAD  AN,  or  Kadan,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Saaz,  feated  on  the  Eger,  and  founded  in  821  ; 10  miles 
E.  of  Saaz.  N.  lat.  50"  20'.  E.  long.  13°  34'. 

CADAON,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Setuval. 

CADARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  Perfian  gulf. — Alfo,  a large  peninfula  of  the 
Red  Sea,  on  the  fouthern  coaft.  of  Arabia,  which  formed  an 
extenfive  bay,  crofled  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  12  days 
and  nights.  Pliny. 

CADARI,  or  Kadari,  a feOt  of  Mahometans,  who 
afiert  free-will,  attribute  the  adlions  of  men  to  men  alone,  not 
to  any  fecret  power  determining  the  will ; and  deny  all  ab- 
folute  decrees,  and  predeftination.  The  author  of  this  fedl 
was  Mabed  ben  Kaled  A1  Gihoni,  who  fuffered  martyrdom 
for  it.  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic,  cadara, 

power.  Ben  Aun  calls  the  Cadarians,  the  Magi,  or  Mani- 
chees  of  the  Muffulmen.  This  name  is  given  by  fome  to 
the  Motazalites,  though  they  difclaim  it,  and  give  it  to  the 
Jabarians,  who  likewife  rejedl  it  as  an  infamous  appellation, 
becaufe  Mahomet  is  fald  to  have  declared  the  Kadarians  to 
be  the  Magians  of  his  followers, 

CAD  AVAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Traz.os-Montes;  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mirandella. 

Alfo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eftrema- 

dura,  including  a diftrift  of  eight  parilhes,  and  about  350 
inhabitants;  13  miles  S.E.  ofPeniche. 

CADAVAYLLO  River,  is  about  3 leagues  N.N.E. 
from  the  fand  off  the  mouth  of  Lima  river,  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru  in  South  America. 

CADAVERUM,  in  Entomology,  a fpeeies  of  Acaru  s, 
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having  the  body  fomewhat  bilobate,  and  the  pofterior  part 
furnifhed  with  four  briftles,  which  are  longer  than  the  body. 
Schranck.  Found  in  the  carcafes  of  infefts. 

CADAUM  Castra,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  on  the  coaft  from  Cala  to 
Rufucurrum.  Antonin.  Itin. 

CA-DE',  or  Chi  ADA,  in  Geography.  See  League  of 
God’s  houfe. 

Cade,  a cag,  caflc,  or  barrel ; ufed  in  the  book  of  rates 
for  a determinate  number  of  fome  forts  of  fifli. — Thus  a 
cade  of  herrings  is  a veffel  containing  the  quantity  of  five 
hundred  herrings,  and  of  fprats  one  thoufand. 

Anciently  the  cade  of  herrings  appears  to  have  contained 
fix  hundred  fifli,  reckoning  fix  icore  to  the  hundred. 

Cade  lay,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  Antigua,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  a little  to 
the  north-weft  from  Carlifle  bay  on  the  fouth  of  the  ifland. 

Cade’s  InfurreBion,  in  Englijh  Hijlory,  a formidable  in- 
furreftion,  which  took  place  in  Kent  in  1450,  and  which 
was  fo  called  from  the  artful  and  bold  adventurer,  John 
Cade,  by  whom  it  was  headed.  Cade  having  collefted  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  common  people,  by  fpeciouu 
promifes  of  reforming  all  abufes,  whence  he  obtained  the 
name  of  John  Amend  all,  marched  towards  London,  and 
encamped  on  Blackheath.  From  hence  two  addrefles 
were  fent  by  the  infurgents  to  the  king  and  council,  art- 
fully profeffing  the'  greateft  attachm.ent  to  the  perfon  and 
government  of  the  king,  and  requefting  the  redrefs  of  griev- 
ances, together  with  the  punifliment  of  evil  counfellors,  who 
had  opprefi'ed  the  people  at  home,  and  occalioned  the  lofs 
of  the  king’s  dominions  abroad,  and  that  the  king  would 
govern  by  the  advice  of  the  dukes  of  York,  Exeter,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Norfolk,  and  the  well-affecled  barons  of  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  addrefles,  which  had  marked  out  for  de- 
ftruftion  certain  members  of  the  council,  were  rejected,  and 
it  w '.s  refolved  to  fubdue  the  infurgents  by  force.  For  this 
purpofe,  an  army  of  15,000  men  was  ordered  to  march 
agamft  the  infurgents  ; and  a detachment  overtook  and  en- 
gaged them  near  Seven-oaks,  but  was  defeated.  Cade  and 
his  followers,  elated  by  this  vidtory,  returned  to  their  for- 
mer ftation  on  Blackheath  ; and  as  the  afpeft  of  affairs  was 
now  become  ferious  and  alarming,  lenient  meafures  were 
adopted,  and  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  were  deputed  to  treat  with  the  rebels.  In 
the  conference  that  enfiied.  Cade  behaved  with  decency 
and  firmnefs,  but  refufed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  the  re- 
quifitions  in  his  addrefs  were  granted.  After  the  return  of 
the  mefiengers,  the  court  retired  to  Kenilworth  caftle,  and 
the  tower  of  London  was  garrifoned.  Cade  advanced  to 
Southwark,  and  was  at  length  admitted  into  London. 
Having  feized  and  beheaded  lord  Say  and  Seale,  late  high 
treafurer  of  England,  and  his  fon-in-law  fir  James  Cromer, 
fheriff  of  Kent,  they  proceeded  to  pillage  the  city ; but 
they  were  foon  driven  out  of  it,  and  failing  in  their  attempts- 
to  repoffefsit,  they  agreed  to  a fhort  truce.  A proclama- 
tion was  iffued  from  the  tower,  which  announced  a pardon 
under  the  great  feal  to  all  who  immediately  departed  to  their 
own  homes ; and  this  proclamation  produced  fuch  an  ef- 
feft,  that  in  a few  hours  the  army',  lately  fo  formidable,  dif- 
appeared.  Cade,  finding  that  he  was  thus  fuddenly  aban- 
doned, put  his  booty  on  board  a barge,  and  fent  it  to  Ro- 
chefter,  and  proceeded  by  land  with  a few  attendants ; but 
being  denied  admittance  into  Queenborough  caftle,  he  dif- 
mifled  all  his  followers,  and  put  on  a difguife.  A procla- 
mation was  immediately  publifhed,  offering  a reward  of 
1000  marks  to  any  who  brought  him  in,  dead  or  alive.  He 
was  difeovered  lurking  in  a garden  at  HothCeld,  in  Suffex, 
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by  Alexander  Eden,  a gentleman  of  Kent,  and,  making 
fome  refinance,  was  killed,  and  his  body  was  brought  to 
London.  Thus  ended  an  infurreflion,  which,  under  a 
leader  of  higher  rank  and  greater  honour,  might  have  pro- 
duced a revolution. 

Cade  Lamb,  in  Rural  Economy,  a young  lamb  brought 
up  in  the  houfe  wholly  by  the  hand.  Where  the  ewe  dies 
foon  after  lambing,  the  young  lamb  may  be  preferved  and 
brought  up  in  this  way. 

Cade,  oil  of,  (hulle  de  Cade,  Fr.)  is  an  empyreumatic  oil 
of  turpentine,  thinner  than  tar,  and  obtained  along  with  it  in 
the  diftillation  of  pine  wood.  It  appears  to  be  very  fimilar  to 
what  is  called  in  this  country  fpiritoitar.  See  Turpentine. 

Cade’s  point,  in  Geography,  lies  at  the  north- weft  end  of 
the  ifland  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  the  neareft 
cape  to  Major’s  bay,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  or  St.  Kitt’s. 

Cade-wotot,  in  Entomology,  a name  given  by  fome  au- 
thors to  the  larvae  of  the  phryganeae,  which  are  found  in 
ditches,  and  ufed  as  bait  for  fifli.  See  Phrvganea. 

CADEL-AUANACU,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  mal.  2.  p.  6l. 
t.  75.  Rai.  hilt.  167.  1855.  Sup.  1 12.  666.  See  Croton 
tiglium. 

CADELI,  Rheed.  mal.  See  Achyranthes  afpera. 

CADELIUM,  Rumph.  Amb.  See  Phaseolus  Max. 

CADEMOSTO,  or  Cadamusti,  Lewis, or  properly 
Alvise  da  ca  De  Mosto,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
Venetian  navigator,  was  born  about  the  year  1432  » ^nd 
having  made  feveral  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  left 
Venice  in  1454,  and  being  accidentally  driven  by  a ftorm  on 
the  coaft  of  Portugal,  he  was  employed  by  the  infant  don 
Henry  in  a voyage  of  difeovery.  A caravel  was  fitted  out 
and  laden,  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  De  Mofto,  who  em- 
barked in  March  1455  with  Vincenzo  Diaz,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  veffel  was  entrufted,  and  proceeded  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  Being  joined  at  fea  by  two  other  veflels, 
they  failed  to  fome  diftance  beyond  Cape  Verd;  but  the 
crews,  through  fear  of  the  negroes,  refufing  to  proceed 
further,  they  were  under  the  neceflity  of  returning  to  Portu- 
gal. In  the  following  year,  Cademofto,  accompanied  by 
Ufomare,  a Geiioefe,  undertook  a fecond  voyage  with  three 
fhips  towards  the  fame  parts ; and  having  pafled  cape 
Blanco,  they  were  driven  by  a ftorm  on  Cape  Verd  iflands, 
which  had  not  yet  been  difeovered.  From  hence,  they 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  'St.  Domingo. 
Cademofto,  after  his  return  to  Portugal,  publiflied,  in  1464, 
an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  valuable,  as  it  contains 
the  earlieft  relation  extant  of  the  Portiiguefe  navigations  on 
the  African  coaft,  and  of  the  gold  trade  of  Tombut,  and 
its  principal  branches.  This  work  was  firft  publiflied  at 
Vicenza  in  1507  ; it  was  afterwards  tran Hated  into  Latin 
and  French,  and  inferted  by  Grinieus  in  his  colledfjon  enti- 
tled “ Novus  Orbis,”  and  by  Ramufio  in  his  colledlion  of 
voyages,  and  lince  in  feveral  .others.  The  author  refided 
feme  years  ago  at  Lagos  in  general  efteem.  He  returned 
to  Venice  in  1464,  and  after  this  period  we  have  no  further 
account  of  him.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hift. 

C ADEN  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, in  Bithynia. ' * 

C ADEN  AC,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
>si  the  department  of  the  Lot,  by  which  river  it  is  furround- 
cd,  feated  on  a fteep  nick,  which,  having  never  fubmitted  to 
the  Englifti  in  their  various  invafions  and  conquefts,  was  in- 
yeftedwith  peculiar  privilege's;  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cahors. 

, CADENCE,  in  Mujlc,  denotes  a kind  of  clofe,  or  reft, 
sither  at  the  end  of  a fong,  or  fome  of  its  parts,  into  which 
k k divided  as  into  members,  or  periods. 


The  word  feems  a metaphor  drawn  from  the  dancing- 
fchool,  where  it  properly  fignifies  a paufe,  or  fall,  from 
motion  to  reft.  A cadence  is  properly  when  the  parts  fall, 
and  terminate  on  a chord,  or  note,  the  ear  feeming  naturally 
to  expedbit.  Regularly  it  is  to  be  made  on  the  final  or 
dominant,  though  fometimes  alfo  on  the  mediant  or  middle 
chord  of  a note. 

Cadences  in  finging  anfvver  nearly  to  points  or  flops  in 
difeourfe.  They  are  refts  contrived  to  favour  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  performers,  as  v.'ell  as  the  hearers,  of  a mufleal 
compofition.  Men  are  not  able  to  fuftain  their  attention, 
or  their  voice,  beyond  the  fpace  of  two  meafures ; even 
in  this  fliort  interval  we  perceive  the  fong  to  fall,  and  tend 
rapidly  to  a paufe,  or  reft  : the  notes  which  introduce  thefe 
paufes,  are  called  cadences,  on  the  proper  conducting  and 
exprefling  of  which  a great  part  of  the  mufician’s  fldll 
depends.  The  chief  cadence  or  clofe  is  the  key  itfelf,  in 
which  the  bafs  muft  always  conclude  ; the,  next  in  dignity  is 
the  fifth  above;  then,  if  the  key-note  is  made  fliarp,  a cadence 
may  be  made  on  the  fecond  of  the  key  ; after  which  (by 
means  of  a fliarp  fifth)  on  the  fixth  ; and  by  a fliarp  fecond 
on  the  third  of  a key  ; after  which,  returning  to  the  original 
key  and  fubjeft,  when  the  hearer  is  reminded  of  both,  by 
means  of  a flat  feventh,  there  may  be  a clofe  in  the  fourth  of 
the  key  ; after  which,  with  a fliarp  feventh,  the  piece  may 
terminate  by  a final  cadence  or  clofe  in  the  original  key. 
See  CuosE,  Modulation. 

In  all  thefe  cadences,  a major  key  is  underftood.  For 
cadences  in  a minor  key,  fee  Counterpoint. 

Dr.  Pepufeh’s  definition  of  cadences  in  mufic  is,  perhaps, 
the  moft  fliort,  clear,  and  comprehenfive,  to  be  found  in  ^ny 
elementary  book. 

“ Cadences  in  mufic  are  the  fame  as  ftops  in  fpeaking  or 
writing  ; that  is  to  fay,  they  are  endings  or  terminations 
either  of  a part  or  of  the  whole  piece  of  mufic,  as  ftops 
are  of  a part  or  of  the  whole  fpeech.  For  which  reafon 
they  are  diftinguiflied  into  full  cadences  and  middle  cadences ; 
thefe  laft  are  like  commas  and  femicolons,  after  which  more 
is  expefted  to  follow,  they  not  making  fo  full  a ftop  as  the 
others  ; whereas  after  a full  cadence  we  are  fenfible  that  we 
are  come-to  a conclufion.”  Treatife  on  Harmony,  p.  4. 

This  author’s  arrangement  of  the  modulation  in  the  key 
of  C as  the  reprefentative  of  all  major  keys,  differs  fomewhat 
from  the  prefeiit  praftice.  It  is  however  that  of  the 
greateft  mafters  of  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century. 

C,  G,  E,  A,  F,  c,  which  include  all  the  concords  to  the 
key  note. 

In  a long  piece  of  mufic,  however,  he  allows  a tranfient 
modulation  into  D minor,  as  a fixth  cadence.  But  Dr. 
Pepufeh’s  modulation  into  E differs  totally  from  that  of  the 
fecular  compofers  of  more  modern  times.  It  is,  in  fa6i,  no 
more  than  a femi-cadence  on  the  fifth  of  the  key  of  A minor, 
with  a fliarp  third ; nor  is  the  fcale  any  thing  more  than 
that  fpecies  of  o£Iave  afiigned  by  moft  writers  on  ancient 
mufic  to  the  Dorian  mode.  See  Mode,  and  Ancient 
Music.  Itbe^nsand  ends  In  E without  flatoriharp; 

EFGABCD  e.  Dr.  Pepufeh  fays,  that  “ from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  modulation,  whatever  is  compofed  in  this 
mode  or  .key  is  fo  folemn,  and  it  feems  fo  much  appropriated 
to  church  mufic,  that  it  is  called  by  the  Italians  tuono  di 
chief  a.  From  the  contemplation  of  this  fcale,  the  fieur 
Blainville,  in  1751,  fancied,  or  wiflied  others  to  fancy,  that 
he  had  difeovered  a new  cadence,  or  key,  different  from  the 
major  and  minor,  the  fecond  being  minor,  and  the  feventh 
in^r.  ^See  DiA.  de  Rouffeau,  art.  Mode. 

The  refolution  of  3 difeord,  according  to  Rouffeau,  is  a 

kind 


CADENCE. 


kind  of  cadence.  “ And,  as  all  harmonic  phrafes  are  necef- 
farily  connefted  by  difcords,  exprefled  or  underhood,  it 
follows,  that  all  mufic  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  a fuccehion 
of  cadences.”  The  regie  de  VoBave  feems  to  favour  this  idea ; 
as  every  other  found  carries  a difcord.  See  Regle  deVodave. 

According  to  Rameau,  there  are  four  kinds  of  cadences; 
the,perfeft,  imperfeft,  interrupted,  and  difappointed. 
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Padre  Martini’s  cadences,  in  his  Saggio  di  Contrappunto, 
being  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  the  ecclefiaftical  modes,  will  be 
of  little  ufe  in  fecular  mufic.  The  clofes  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Paefiello,  however  new,  elegant,  and  ingenious  the  treble 
may  be,  are  all  built  on  the  bafes  and  harmony  of  the  old 
clofes  of  lOO  years  ago  ; for  in  a full  clofe,  as  the  bafe  mull 
fall  a fifth  or  rife  a fourth,  the  treble  mull  either  fall  from  the 
ninth  to  the  eighth,  or  rife  from  the  feventh  to  the  eighth. 

In  early  days  of  counterpoint,  the  great  ftudy  of  com- 
pofers  was  cadences.  A Studio  of  Paleftrina  being  found  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1770,  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  cadences 
and  chants,  in  his  own  hand-w-riting. 

In  melody,  the  preparation  for  clofes  in  the  principal  part 
are  infinite ; in  harmony  they  are  numerous,  but  may  be 
numbered.  Neither  Rameau’s  cadences,  nor  thofe  of  Padre 
Martini,  quite  fatisfy  us.  In  Gafparini  there  is  an  ample 
colleftion,  chap.  vi.  per  far  le  cadenze  d'ogni  forte.  From 
thefe  Walther  has  cited  many,  but  more  corredlly ; for 
Gafparini’s  book,  in  the  edition  which  we  have  feen,  is 
miferably  printed.  The  cadences  in  Walther  are  good,  as 
far  as  harmony  is  concerned,  which  is  not  fo  changeable  as 
melody  ; and  to  thefe,  chiefly  from  Gafparini,  we  have  all 
the  Italian  names : as  cadenza  maggiore,  minure,  maggiore 
fmlnuita,  cadenza  sfuggtta,  fnta,  forita,  perfetta,  imperfetta, 
irregulare,  d’tngannoy  &c. 

In  ancient  mufic,  cadence  is  nearly  fynonymous  with 
rhythm.  The  French  make  ufe  of  the  term  cadence  for  a 
trille  or  lhake. 

Cadence,  in  the  Modern  Dancing,  is  when  the  feveral 
fteps  and  motions  follow,  or  correfpond  to,  the  notes  ormea- 
fures  of  the  mufic. 

Cadence,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  an  equal  meafure,  or 
proportion  obferved  by  a horfe  in  all  his  motions,  when  he 
is  thoroughlymanaged,  and  works  juftly,  either  at  the  gallop, 
ierra  a terra,  or  the  airs. 

A horfe’s  working  in  cadence  imports,  that  his  times  or 
motions  are  uniform,  and  that  one  does  not  take  in  more 
ground  than  another. 

Cadence,  in  Oratory,  and  Poetry,  denotes  the  harmo* 
nious  movement  of  verfe  or  profe ; otherwife  called  the 
numbers,  and  by  the  ancients  See  Rhythm. 

As  to  profe,  Ariftotle  fuggefts  that  though  it  be  not 
meafured  like  verfe,  it  Ihould  neverthelefs  be  numerous  or 
harmonious  (fee  Number)  ; and  Cicero  enjoins  the  orator 
to  take  care  to  gratify  the  ear,  “ fuperbiflimum  auriura 
judicium.”  Indeed,  the  fineft  thoughts  will  be  deftitute 
of  power  to  pleafe,  if  they  are  exprelfed  in  terms  that  are 
harflimnd  ill  arranged.  As  the  ear  is  agreeably  foothed  by 
a foft  and  flowing  difcourfe,  it  is  offended  by  want  of  har- 
mony  in  the  ftruaure  and  flow  of  the  periods;  whether  it 


be  occafioned  by  the  exceltive  brevity  and  abruptnefs  of 
termination,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  cxcefs  of  length,  a 
kind  of  crawling,  languid,  movement  on  the  otlier,  which 
are  both  alike  difgufting  to  a delicate  car.  15y  obferving 
a due  mean  between  thofe  two  extremes,  a difcourfe  acquires 
that  harmony  which  is  adapted  both  to  pleafe  and  even  to 
perfuade.  See  Style. 

As  to  the  cadence  of  verfe,  it  depends,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  on  the  number  and  proper  intermixture  of 
thofe  feet  or  periodic  meafures  which  enter  into  the  corn- 
pofitioii  of  verfe,  and  which  vary  in  the  difterent  kinds  of  it  ; 
and,  in  living  languages,  the  cadence  refults  from  th^ 
number  of  fyllables  which  each  verfe  admits,  and  from  the 
richnefs,  variety,  and  difpofition  of  the  rhymes.  In  tlie  an- 
cient poetry,  fays  M.  Rollin  (Method  ol  'I'caching  and  Stu- 
dying the  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  249.)  “ tliere  is  a plain, 
common,  and  ordinary^  harmony  of  cadence,  wliich  fuppoits 
itfelf  alike  univerlally,  renders  the  verfe  fmooth  and  flowing, 
carefully  throws  out  whatever  may  offend  the  ear  by  a 
rough  ".vid  difagreeable  found  ; and,  by  the  mixture  of  diffe- 
rent numbers  and  meafures,  forms  that  pleafing  hannory, 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  poem.”  “ Be- 
fides  this,”  he  fays,  “ there  are  certain  particular  cadences, 
of  greater  fignilicancy,  which  make  a more  fenfible  im- 
preflion.  Thefe  forts  of  cadences  are  very  beautiful  in  ver- 
fification,  and  add  a confiderable  grace,  provided  they  are 
ufed  with  prudence  and  addrefs,  and  do  not  return  too  often. 
They  prevent  the  tedioufnefs,  which  uniform  cadences, 
and  regular  returns,  in  one  and  the  fame  meafure,  cannot 
fail  of  producing.”  “ lii  the  Latin  poetry,”  he  adds, 
“ we  have  entire  liberty  to  divide  our  verfes  as  we  pLafe, 
to  vary  the  paufes  (csefuras,  or  cadences)  at  will,  and  art- 
fully to  fpare  delicate  ears  the  uniform  returns  of  the  daclyle 
and  fpondee,  which  clofe  an  heroic  verfe.”  Accordingly 
he  produces  a yariety  of  examples  from  Virgil,  which  feem 
to  evince  and  illuftrate  the  value  of  this  kind  of  liberty,  and 
the  ufe  that  may'  be  made  of  it.  Thus,  long  words,  pro- 
perly placed,  form  a full  and  harmonious  cadence,  efpe- 
cially  if  there  are  feveral  fpondees  in  the  verfe  ; e,  g. 

“ Luclantes  ventos  tempeftatefque  fonoras 
Imperio  premit.”  Axn.  I.  57. 

Again,  the  fpondaic  verfe  has  fometimes  a great  degree 
of  gravity.  Virgil  has  ufed  it  very  advantageoufly  in  the 
defeription  of  Sinon’s  furprife  and  altonifhment. 

“ Namque  ut  confpeAu  in  medio  turbatus,  inermis 

Conftitit,  atque  oculls  Phrygia  agmina  circumfpexit.” 

JEn.  U.  67. 

It  is  alfo  veiy  proper  for  exprefllng  any  fentiment  that  u 
fad  and  doleful ; e.  g. 

“ Quae  quondam  in  builis  aut  culminibus  defertis 

Noble  fedens,  ferum  canit  importuna  per  umbras.” 

-dtu.  XIl.  863. 

A monofyllable  at  the  end  of  a verfe  ferves  foraetim.es  to 
give  it  great  force  ; e.  g. 

“ Haeret  pede  pes,  denfufque  viro  vir.”  Ain.  X.  361. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  fafpended  cadences,  which 
have  their  peculiar  graces  ; e.  g. 

“ Et  fruftra  retinacula  tendens 

Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas.” 

Georg.  I.  513. 

Broken  cadences  likewife  produce  a good  effetl ; e.  g. 

“ Tali  remigio  navis  fe  tarda  movebat : 

Vela  facit  tamen.”  Ain.  V.  280. 

Elifions  contribute  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  verfe,  by 
making  the  numbers  fmooth,  flowing,  rough,  or  majeftic, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  objebls  to  be  exprefled. 
Spondees  and  long  words,  which  give  a flownefs  and  heavi- 
nefs  to  verfe,  are  proper  for  expreifling  forrow  ; e.  g. 

y “ Extiaflun 
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“ EKtinAum  nymphse  cnideli  funere  Daplinim 
Flcbant.”  Eclog.  V.  20. 

Joy,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  the  rapidity  of  dac- 
tyles ; e.  g. 

“ Saltantes  fatyros  imitabitur  Alphefiboeus.”  Eclog.  V.  73. 

To  exprefs  foftnefs,  we  muft  fele£l  words  confifting  of 
many  vowels,  with  fmooth  and  flowing  confonants  ; and 
avoid  fuch  fyllables  as  are  compofed  of  feveral  confonants, 
harfh  elifions,  and  rough  letters  or  afpirates  ; e.  g. 

“ Devenere  locos  laetos,  et  amcena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum,  fedefque  beatas.” 

VI.  638. 

In  exprefling  roughnefs,  we  mufl  chufe  words  which  be- 
gin and  end  with  an  or  which  double  the  r ; rough  con- 
fonants, as  the  X,  or  the  afpirate  h ; words  formed  of 
double  confonants  ; and  elifions  ; e.  g. 

“ Ergo  aegre  raftris  terram  rimantur.”  Georg.  III.  534- 

Lightnefs  and  fwiftnefs  are  exprefied  by  daftyles  ; e.  g. 

“ Mox  acre  lapfa  quieto 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  ala's.;?’ 

^n.  V.  216. 

Heavinefs,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  fpondees  ; e.  g. 

“ Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt 

In  numerum,  verfantque  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum.” 

Georg.  IV.  1 74. 

In  other  cadences,  words  placed  at  the  end  have  a pecu- 
liar force  or  grace  ; e.  g. 

“ Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  filentes 
Ingens.”  Georg.  I.  476. 

See  Order,  Juncture,  and  Number. 

Cadence,  in  Reading,  denotes  the  falling  or  lowering  of 
the  voice  below  the  key  note  at  the  clofe  of  every  period. 
The  key-note,  in  fpeaking,  is  that  tone  or  found  with 
which  the  modulation  commences,  and  it  is  generally 
continued  through  every  complete  fentence  or  period ; 
and  to  this  the  occafional  inflexions  of  the  voice, 
either  above  or  below  it,  may  be  fuppofed  to  refer.  Of 
courfe  the  tones  that  fall  a little  lower  than  the  key  at  the 
(clofe  of  a fentence  or  period,  are  called  cadences  ; and  they 
are  fometimes  diftinguifhed  into  two  kiads,  under  the  ap- 
propriate epithets  of  Jignificant  and  ornamental ; the  former 
ferve  to  mark  the  fenfe,  and  the  latter  to  decorate  the  mo- 
dulation. In  many  extenfive  and  long  periods,  the  full 
fenfe  of  which  is  long  fufpended,  and  where  the  final  words 
are  not  very  important,  the  cadence  is  a kind  of  notice  of 
their  termination,  diftinft  from  the  paufe,  which,  befides 
the  ornamental  variety  it  affords,  is  a very  neceffary  and 
ufeful  article  in  perfpicuous  elocution.  As  this  cadence 
naturally  accompanies  the  termination  of  every  entire  fenfe,  it 
may  fometimes  fall  before  the  femicolon,  but  more  generally 
before  the  colon,  as  well  as  the  period  ; for  thefe  marks  are 
often  found  to  terminate  a complete  fenfe  ; and  in  fuch  cafes 
the  relation  of  that  which  follows  to  that  which  preceded, 
is  fignified  to  the  mind  by  the  relative  fhortnefs  of  the  flop, 
and  the  mode  of  introducing  the  additional  matter.  See 
Modulation,  Pause,  and  Punctuation. 

CADENCED.  An  air  or  melody  in  mufic  is  faid  to  be 
well  cadenced,  when  the  rhythm  is  good,  the  accents  well 
placed,  and  the  paflages  well  phrafed.  See  Rhythm,  Ac- 
cent, and  Phrase. 

CADENCY,  in  Heraldry,  the  ftate  or  quality  of  a cadet. 
Nifbet  has  an  effay  on  the  additional  figures  and  marks  of 
cadency.  See  Diminution. 

CADENE,  in  Commerce,  one  of  the  forts  of  carpets 
which  the  Europeans  import  from  the  Levant,  by  way  of 
Smyrna.  They  are  the  worft  fort,  and  are  commonly  fold 
fcy  the  piece  from  one  to  two  piiflires  per  carpet. 

CADENET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
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department  of  Vauclufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diflrift  of  Apt,  near  the  Durance,  three  leagues  S.  of  Apt. 
The  town  contains  2051,  and  the  canton  8811  inhabitants; 
the  territory  comprehends  260  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 
N.  lat.  43°  40'.  E.  long.  53'’  30'. 

CADENSO,  or  Cadenio,  one  of  the  Laccadive  iflands 
in  the  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  ii°  50'.  E.  long.  72”  32'. 

CADENZA  Sfuggita,  mthe  Italian  Miific,  is  ufed  when  a 
part  inftead  of  afcending  or  defcending  the  proper  interval, 
to  form  a cadence,  proceeds  by  fome  other  interval.  For  in- 
flance,  when  the  bafs,  inftead  of  rifing  a fourth  or  falling  a 
fifth,  afcends  only  by  a tone,  or  femitonc-major. 


Ex.  I.  Ex.  2 




“ — ^ ►-t. 

Thus,  in  Ex.  i,  where  the  bafs,  inftead  of  proceeding  to 
C,  the  key-note,  after  G,  goes  to  A.  Thus  alfo,  in  Ex.  2, 
after  E,  the  ear  would  naturally  expedt  to  hear  A the  key- 
note ; but  this  is  avoided,  and  F put  in  its  place. 

The  interrupted  and  difappointed  cadences  in  recitative 
are  innum.erable  : being  governed  by  the  dialogue  ; in  which 
a full  and  formal  clofe  from  the  chord  of  the  fifth  to  the  key- 
note feldom  occurs,  except  in  the  laft  bar  -of  the  recitation 
preceding  an  air.  , 

CADEQUIA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  towm  of  Spain 
in  Catalonia ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Rofas. 

"CADER,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Tigris  ; loo  miles  S.  of  Bagdad. 

CADER-IDRIS,  the  Chair  of  Idris,  a lofty  moun- 
tain near  Dolgellau  in  Merionethfliire,  North  Wales, in  height 
the  fecond  of  the  principality,  is  fo  called  from  a tradition  of 
its  having  been  a fortrcfs  belonging  to  Idris,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a prince  of  thefe  parts  in  ancient  times.  It 
is  alfo  faid  that  Idris  was  a famous  poet,  aftronomer,  and 
philofopher,  and  that  the  fummit  of  Cader-Idris  was  his  fa- 
vourite feat  and  obfervatory.  Mr.  Rowland  in  his  “ Mona 
Antiqua,”  (p.  84.)  fays,  that  the  ancients  decyphered  af- 
tronomy  by  the  name  of  Edris ; a name  attributed  to  Enoch, 
whom  they  took  to  be  the  founder  of  aftronomy ; whence 
he  derives  Cader-Idris  ; and  he  adds  that  not  far  off  there  is 
another  place,  called  “ Cerrig-Brudyn,”  i.  e.  the  aftrono- 
mer’s  ftones  or  circle.  Accordingly  the  former  of  thefe 
places  may  have  been  the  refidence,  and  the  latter  the  obfer- 
vatory of  thofe  druids  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  who  applied 
particularly  to  the  ttudy  of  aftronomy. 

This  mountain  rifes  on  the  fea  (bore,  clofe  upon  the  north- 
ern fide  of  the  eftuary  of  the  fmall  river  Dilynwy,  about  a 
mile  from  Towyn.  It  proceeds  with  almoft  a continual 
afcent,  firft  northwards  for  about  3 miles,  then  for  16 
miles  further  it  runs  E.N.E.  giving  out  for  its  fummit  a 
branch  nearly  3 miles  long,  in  a fouth-wefterly  diredlion,  pa- 
rallel to  the  main  ridge.  It  is  very  fteep  and  craggy  on 
every  fide,  but  the  fouthern  defcent,  efpecially  to  the  bonder 
of  Talyllyn  lake,  is  the  moft  precipitous,  being  nearly  per- 
pendicular. The  breadth  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  its 
length  ; a line  pafllngalong  its  bafeand  interfedlingthefummit, 
would  fcarcely  equal  4I  miles ; and  in  the  other  parts  it  is  a 
mere  ridge,  whofe  bafe  hardly  ever  exceeds  i mile  in  breadth. 
Its  peak,  called  “ Pen-y  Gader,”  is  faid  by  Pennant  ( Snow- 
donia, p.  98.)  to  be  2850  feet  above  Dolghellau.  Cader 
Idris  is  the  commencemient  ©f  a chain  of  primitive  moun- 
tains, extending  in  the  N.N.  eafterly  diredlion,  and  includ- 
ing the  Arrans  and  the  Arennigs.  It  is  much  more  lofty  and 
craggy  than  the  Hates  and  fecondary  mountains,  tvhich  fur- 
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round  it,  and  confifts  of  filiceous  porphyry,  and  /lllceous 
Ichiilofe  porphyry,  both  in  mafs  and  interfcdled  by  veins  of 
quartz,  argillaceous  porphyry  in  mafs,  and  granitill  of  Kir- 
wan  in  mafs,  compoled  of  quartz  and  fchorl.  Here  are 
found  alfo  feveral  rocks,  containing  the  component  parts  of 
quartz  and  porphyry,  with  fo  great  a proportion  of  white 
and  fmoak-coloured  grcaiy-looking  quartz  as  alinoil  to  con- 
ceal the  other  ingredients.  In  feveral  fpccimens  tlic  felfpar, 
having  been  decompofed,  has  fallen  out  and  given  the  quartz 
a porous  appearance,  which,  accounts  for  the  porous  lava 
faid  by  lome  travellers  to  have  been  found  here,  Tliere  are  no 
mines  in  Cader-Idris,  or  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  foot 
of  this  m.ountain  is  a fmall  lake,  called  “ Llyn-y  Gadcr 
above  the  exterior  ridge  is  another  deep  and  clear  lake,  kept 
conftantly  full  by  the  numerous  tributary  torrents  that  fall 
down  the  furrounding  rocks : and  at  a hill  higher  elevation 
is  a fecond  lake,  clear  as  glafs,  and  overlooked  by  I’teep  clifl's 
fo  as  to  refemble  the  crater  of  a volcano,  accurately  repre- 
fented  in  Wilfon’s  excellent  view  of  Cader-Idris.  Some  tra- 
vellers have  mentioned  their  having  found  lava  and  ctiier  vol- 
canic produdlions  here:  but  Mr.  Aikin  and  his  companions, 
w’ho  afeended  this  mountain,  could  difeover  nothing  of  this 
kind;  nor  did  the  water  ol  the  lake  appear  to  differ  in 
any  refpeft  from  the  purefl;  rock-water,  though  it  was 
repeatedly  tried  .with  the  msoll  delicate  chemical  tells. 
A clear,  loud,  and  diking;  echo  repeats  every  diout 
that  is  made  near  this  lake.  On  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain  is  a fmall  plain,  with  two  rocky  heads  of  nearly 
equal  height,  one  looking  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
fouth.  In  the  former  direftion  Snowdon  and  its  dependen- 
cies (hut  up  the  feene  ; on  the  well  was  feen  the  whole  curve 
of  the  bay  of  Cardigan,  bounded  at  a vail  diftance  by  the 
Caernarvon  mountains,  and  nearer,  dafning  its  white  break- 
ers againft  the  rocky  coaft  of  Merioneth.  The  fouthern 
horizon  w'as  bounded  by  Plinlimmon,  and  on  the  call  the 
eye  glanced  over  the  lake  of  Bala,  the  tw'o  Arennig  moun- 
tains, the  two  Arraus,  the  long  chain  of  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tain, to  the  Breiddyn  hills  on  the  coniines  of  Shropfhire ; 
and  dimly  in  the  diftant  horizon,  was  beheld  the  Wrekin, 
I ifing  alone  from  the  plain  of  Salop,  On  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  mountain,  by  which  thefe  travellers  defeended,  they 
found  another  beautiful  mountain  lake,  whofe  cold  clear 
waters  difeharge  their  fuperabundance  in  a full  llream  down 
the  fide  of  the  mountain.  All  thefe  waters  abound  with 
trout,  and  in  fome  is  found  the  Gwyniad,  a fifli  peculiar  to 
rocky  alpine  lakes.  Following  the  courfe  of  the  ftream, 
they  came  on  the  edge  of  the  craggy  cliffs  that  overlook 
Talyllyn  lake  ; and  after  a long  and  difficult  defeent  they 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  Talyllyn,  where  they  entered  the 
Holghellau  road.  The  plants  which  they  found  were  lobelia 
dortmanna,  in  all  the  lakes,  efpecially  in  Llyn-y-Gader;  fax- 
ifraga bypnoiJes ; S.  nivalis;  lycopodium  lelago  ; L.  dava- 
tum  ; felluca  vivipara  ; vaccinium  vitis-idasa;  gnaphalium  di- 
oicum  ; pteris  crifpa  ; narthecium  offifragum  : pinguicula 
vulgaris ; fedum  rupellre  ; S.  telephiuin,  See. 

Beneath  Tyrrau  Mawr,  one  of  the  points  of  Cader-Idris, 
and  on  the  right  are  fome  remains  of  circles  of  upright  ftones, 
with  many  earns,  and  feveral  maeni-hirion,  of  rude,  upright 
columns.  At  a fmall  diftance  beyond  thefe,  near  the  river 
Krogennan,  are  the  remains  of  “ Llys  Bradwen,”  or  the  pa- 
lace of  Ednawain,  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North 
Wales,  about  the  reign  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  meafuring 
nearly  30  yards  fquare:  having  an  entrance  7 feet  wide,  with 
a large  upright  ftone  ou  each  fide  as  a door-cafe : the  wails 
are  rude  and  uncemented.  Aikin’s  Tour.  8vo.  1797. 
Evan’s  Cambrian  Itinerary.  8vo.  1801. 

CADEROUSSE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  country  of 
Venaifiin  ; i league  W.  of  Orange. 
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CADES,  in  Ancient  Geography,.  See  Kadf.su. 

CADESIA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  the 
Babylonian  or  Chaldean  Irak,  on  the  verge  of  the  Defcrt, 
61  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  2 ftations,  or  15  parafangs, 
from  Cufa.  It  became  famous  among  the  Arabs  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Perfians,  in  the  battle  fought  in  the  15th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  (A.D.  636.)  under  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  by 
Saad,  Ion  of  Abuvacaz,  general  of  the  Arabs,  againft  Ruf- 
tam,  furnamed  Ferokhzad,  general  of  Jezdegeid,  tl;e  laft 
king  of  Perua,  of  the  dynafty  of  Chofroes,  or  of  the  Safani- 
des.  The  army  of  the  Moilems  confilted  of  30,000  men  ; 
but  that  of  the  Perfians  was  much  more  numerous.  The 
combat  lafted  three  days,  and  t!ie  feveral  periods  of  it  were 
diftlnguifhed  by  their  peculiar  appellations  : the  firit,  fronr 
the  feafonable  appearance  of  6cco  of  the  Syrian  brethren, 
was  denominated  the  day  of fuccour,  ’i'he  day  of  conenffinn 
cxprelTed  the  di (order  of  one,  or,  perhaps,  of  botl'.,  of 
the  contending^arraies.  The  third,  a noblnrnal  tumult,  re- 
ceived tlie  wliimiical  name  of  the  night  of  barking,  from  th.e 
dilcordant  clamours  which  were  compared  to  the  inarticulate 
founds  of  tile  fierceft  animals.  The  morning  of  the  fuccecd- 
ing  day  determined  the  fate  of  Perlia  ; and  a feafonable  whirl- 
wind drove  a cloud  of  duft  againft  the  faces  of  die  unbelievers. 
The  clangor  of  arms  was  re-echoed  to  the  tent  of  Ruftarn, 
who  was  gently  reclining  in  a.  cool  and  tranquil  (hade,  amidft 
the  baggage  of  liis  camp,  and  the  train  cf  mules,  that  were 
laden  with  gold  and  filver.  On  the  found  of  danger  he 
(tailed  from  his  couch;  but  be  was  overtaken  in  liis  flight, 
by  a valiant  Arab,  who  caught  him  by  the  foot,  ftruck  off 
his  head,  lioifted  it  011  a lance,  and  ir.flantly  returning  to  the 
field  of  battle,  carried  llaugliter  and  difmay  among  the 
thickeft  ranks  of  the  Perfians.  This  battle  has  been  juftly 
deferibed  by  the  epithets  of  obftinate  and  atrocious;  and  the 
Saracens  acknoudedge  a lofs  of  7500  men.  The  fcandard  of 
the  Perfian  monarchy  w'as  overthrown  and  captured  in  the 
field  ; which  ftaudard  was  a leathern  apron  of  a blackfmith, 
wFo,  in  ancient  times,  had  arifen  the  deliverer  of  Perfia  ; but 
this  badge'  of  heroic  poverty  was  difguifed,  and  almoft  con- 
cealed by  a profufioR  of  precious  gems.  After  this  vidfory, 
the  wealthy  province  of  Iiak,  or  Affyria,  fubmitted  to  the  ca- 
liph ; and  his  conquefts  were  firmly  eftabhll'ied  by  the  fpeedy 
foundation  of  Baffora,  a place  wdiich  ever  commands  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  Perfians.  D’Hcrbelot.  Bib.  Orient. 
Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  ix.  p.  367,  &c. 

CADET,  the  younger  brother  of  a family  : a term  na- 
turalized ill  our  language  from  the  French. 

In  Paris,  among  the  citizens,  the  cadets  have  ?n  equal 
portion  whih  the  eldeft  ; in  other  places  the  eldeft  has  ail. 
According  to  the  cuftom  of  Spain,  one  of  the  cadets,  in 
great  families,  takes  the  mother’s  name. 

Cadet  alfo  denotes  a young  gentle1r,an-foldier,  who,  to 
attain  to  fome  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  expefta- 
tion  of  preferment,  choofes  to  carry  arms  as  a private  man 
ill  a company  of  foot. 

' Cadet  differs  from  volunteer,  as  the  former  takes  pav, 
though  only  that  of  a private  man,  wlicivas  the  latter  ferves 
without  pay. 

In  1682,  the  king  of  Fiance  eftahlifiied  companies  of  ca- 
dets, wherein  the  young  gentry  were  trained  up  to  war,  and 
taught  the  arts  and  exerciles  belonging  thereto,  as  riding, 
fencing,  mathematics,  Sec. 

Cadet,  Claude,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  phyficians  to 
Lewis  XIV-  was  born  at  a village  near  Troyes,  in  1^95. 
Applying  diligently  to  tlic  ftudy  of  medicine  and  furgerv, 
at  the  age  of  21,  he  was  fent  to  Paris,  and  admitted  among 
the  attending  furgeons  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where,  he  pro- 
fited fo  well  by  the  opportunities  which  offered  for  informa- 
tion, that,  in  1724,  he  was  admitted  of  St.  Come,  and  at- 
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tained  to  confiderable  eminence  in  his  profef[ion.  He  died 
at  Paris,  Feb.  lo,  1745.  His  only  work  is  “ Obferva- 
tions  fur  les  Maladies  fcorbutiques,”  Paris,  1742,  i2mo. 
which  was  republifhed,  two  years  after,  with  additions.  His 
two  fons,  Lewis  Claude,  and  Anthony  Alexis,  who  were 
both  brought  up  to  the  praifiice  of  medicine,  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  by  their  publications  on  the  fubjedts  of  chemiftry 
and  pharmacy,  of  which  the  following  are  mod  known  ; 
“ Analyfe  Cliymique  d’uiie  Eau  Minerale  nouvellement  der 
couverte  a Pally,”  1757,  i2mo.  ; “ Refponfe  a plufieurs 
Obfervations  de  M.  Baiime  fur  Pother  Vitriolique,  fur  le 
Mercure  precipitc  per  fe,  fur  la  Redudlion  de  Chaux,  de 
Cuivre,  et  d’Etain  a travers  les  Charbons,”  Paris,  1775, 
qto. ; belides  numerous  communications  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  Curiof.  Nat.  ; of  both  which  Lewis 
Claude  was  member.'  Eloy.  Didt.  Hill. 

CADETES,  in  Ancient  Geogrnphy,  a people  of  Gaul, 
towards  the  maritime  parts  of  Armorica.  C-jefar. 

CADEUMA,  a town  of  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt.  Pliny. 

CADGE,  a round  frame  of  wood  on  which  falconers 
carry  their  hawks  when  they  expofe  them  to  fale. 

CADGOLLS,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Rofs ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Tain. 

CADI,  among  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  denotes  an  ordi- 
nary judge,  who  decides  in  all  civil  controvernes  within  the 
diltritl  of  a town  or  city,  though  fubjedl  to  appeals  to  fu- 
perior  judges. 

The  word  is  Arabic  or  q.  i.  judge,  formed  of 

to  judge.  D’Herbelot  writes  \tcadhi. 

Tlie  term  cadi,  ufed  abfolutely,  denotes  the  judge  of  a 
fmaller  town  or  village  who  judges,  without  appeal,  all 
litigious  affairs,  not  only  of  the  mulTul^ans,  but  even  thofe 
of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians;  thofe  of  cities  being  called  mol- 
las,  or  moulas,  fometimes  moult-cadies,  oe great  cadies.  The 
place  of  a cadi,  or  of  a molla,  is  frequently  occupied  by  a 
lieutenant,  called  nail,  who  judges,  like  them,  without  ap- 
peal ; he  is  a miideris,  who  runs  the  career  of  magillracy,  and 
is  generally  appointed  cadi  the  following  year,  and  fent  to 
another  poll.  The  cadis  remain  in  this  rank,  and  obtain  no 
other  advancement  befides  that  of  a tribunal,  more  extenfive, 
and,  confequently,  more  lucrative.  They,  neverthelefs,  be- 
come mollas  of  an  inferior  rank  ; fuch  arc  thofe  of  Bagdad, 
Philopopolis,  &c. ; but  they  cannot  become  cadilefchers, 
muftis,  &c.  unlcfs  they  enter  the  grand  mofque  of  Soliman  I. 
and  continue  their  lludies.  The  tribunal  of  juftice  is  deno- 
minated makhama,  or  meheme. 

We  find  numerous  complaints  of  the  avarice,  extortion, 
and  iniquity  of  the  Turkifh  cadis  ; all  juftice  is  here  venal ; 
the  people  bribe  the  cadis  ; the  cadis  bribe  the  moulas  ; the 
moulas  the  cadilefchers ; and  the  cadilefchers  the  mufti. 

It  is  ufually  vain  to  appeal,  even  if  an  appeal  were  al- 
lowed, from  the  fentence  of  the  cadi  ; fince  the  affair  is 
never  lieard  anew,  but  judgment  is  paffed  on  the  cafe,  as 
Hated  by  the  cadi.  The  tribunal,  whence  thefe  cadis  iffue 
their  decifions,  is  fometimes  at  their  own  houfes  ; but  never 
at  any  place  which  correfponds  with  the  idea  annexed  to  fo 
folemn  an  employment.  In  an  empty  mean  apartment,  the 
cadi  is  feated  on  a mat  or  wretched  carpet ; and  on  each  fide 
of  him  are  his  clerks  and  fome  domeftics.  The  door  is  open 
!o  every  body  ; the  parties  appear;  and  there,  without  in- 
terpreters, advocates,  or  attornies,  each  pleads  his  own  caufe. 
Squatted  on  the  ground,  they  Hate  the  fadts,  difpute,  and 
reply  again  in  their  turns,  fometimes  the  debates* are  violent; 
but  the  cries  of  the  clerks,  and  the  ftaff  of  the  cadi,  foon 
reftore  order  and  filence.  Gravely  fmoking  his  pipe,  and 
twilling  the  end  of  his  beard  round  his  finger,  this  judge 
liftens,  interrogates,  and  concludes  by  pronouncing  a fen- 
tence without  appeal,  which  at  molt  allows  but  two  months 


delay.  The  parties  are  never  very  well  fatisfied  ; th^y  retire, 
however,  with  refpedl,  and  pay  a fee,  eftimated  at  one- 
tenth  of  the  litigated  property,  without  murmuring  at  the 
decifion,  as  it  is  invariably  diredted  by  the  “ infalliole  Ko- 
ran.” Venality,  indeed,  is  fo  barefaced,  and  fo  impudent, 
that  the  parties  may  bargain  for  their  caufe  with  the  cadi, 
as  they  would  for  any  common  commodity.  Corruption  is 
habitual  and  general ; nor  is  it  likely  to  be  otherwife  in  cir- 
cumftances,  where  integrity  may  be  ruinous,  and  injuftice 
lucrative ; where  each  cadi,  deciding  without  appeal,  fears 
neither  a revifion  of  his  fentence,  nor  puniiliment  for  his  par- 
tiality ; and  where,  in  fiiort,  the  want  of  clear  and  precife 
laws  affords  a thoufand  ways  of  avoiding  the  lliame  of  an 
evident  inpiftice,  by  opening  the  crooked  paths  of  commmen- 
taries  and  interpretations.  The  cadis,  neverthelfefs,  are  often 
calhiered,  and  punillied  for  notorious  injuftice  with  the  baf- 
tonade  and  mulcls ; but  the  law  forbids  them  to  be  put  to 
death.  Conftantinople  has  had  cadis  ever  fince  the  year 
1390,  when  Bajazet  I.  obliged  John  Pal$ologus,  emperor 
of  the  Greeks,  to  receive  cadis  into  the  city,  to  judge  all 
controverfies  happening  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
fettled  there.  In  fome  countries  of  Africa,  the  cadis  are 
alfo  judges  of  religious  matters.  Among  the  Moors,  cadi 
is  the  denomination  of  their  higher  order  of  priefts,  or  doc- 
tors, anfwering  to  the  rabbins  among  the  Jews. 

Cadi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Myfia,  according 
to  Steph.  Byz ; but  Strabo  places  it  in  Phrygia. 

CADIA,  in  Botany,  (the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant,) 
Forfk.  Arab.  90.  Vitman  Summa  Plant,  tom.  iii.  p.  141. 
L’Heret.  Mag.  Encyc.  tom.  v.  p.  20.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  374. 
(Panciatica,  Hort.  Pan.  1793.  p.  9.  Spasndoncea,  Def- 
font.  Dec.  Philof.  v.  56.  p.  260.)  Clafs  and  order,  decan-, 
dria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Beguminofa,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  bell-ftiaped,  five-cleft.  Cor.  petals  five, 
rarely  fix  or  feven,  inverfely  heart-ftiaped,  equal.  Stam. 
filaments  ten,  rarely  more,  awl-fhaped,  a little  curved,  gib- 
bous at  their  bafe,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  ranged  in  a 
circle  near  the  petals;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  FIJI,  germ 
pedicelled  ; ftyle  fimple.  Perk,  legume  linear,  compreffed, 
bent  at  the  end,  membranous,  many-feeded.  Seeds  oblong, 
ffiining. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft ; petals  equal,  inverfely  heart- 
ffiaped ; legume  many-feeded. 

S-p.C. purpurea, Kit.'Piort.  Kew.  3. 492. Picc. Hort. Pan.  9, 
with  a coloured  figure.  A flirub.  Stem  about  three-feet  high ; 
branches  and  petioles  pubefeent.  Leagues  alternate,  unequally 
pinnate;  leaflets  numerous,  fometimes  oppofite,  fometimes  al- 
ternate, linear,  retufe,  the  nerve  commonly  ending  in  a little 
point ; ftipules  briftle-lhaped,  caducous.  Flowers  the  co- 
lour of  a peach-bloffom,  without  feent;  racemes  few-flower- 
ed, axillary,  pendant,  fliorter  than  the  leaves.  Legume  lefs 
than  a fpan  in  length.  Seeds  eight  or  ten.  A native  of 
Arabia. 

CADIANG,  a kind  of  lentiles  in  Batavia,  aivd  the  ad- 
jacent country,  which  makes  a confiderable  part  of  the  food 
of  the  common  people.  Dr.  Hawkfworth’s  Account  of 
the  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  vol.  iii.  p,  733. 

CADIAPATAM  Point,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  in  theEaft  Indies,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
peninfula  of  India,  to  the  weft  of  Cape  Comorin.  Poolytopu 
village  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  E.N.E.  4 geographical 
miles  from  this  point.  N.  lat.  8°  9'  18".  E.  long.  77° 
26' 35". 

CADIAR,  a town  of  Spain  in  Grenada  ; 28  miles  S.E. 
of  Grenada. 

CADIERE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Var,  and  diftricl  of  Toulon;  3 leagues  N.W.  of  it. 
CADLLESCIiER,  Cadi-desker,  or  KADiLESKER,a 
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capital  of?Icer  of  juftlce  among  the  Turks,  anfwering  to  a 
chief-jullice  among  us. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  hadi,  judge,  the 
particle  a/,  and  army ; as  being  at  their  firft  inftitutioii 

chiefly  judges  of  the  foldiery  ; of  whofe  caufes  they  have  flill 
the  foie  cognizance.  D’Herbelot  writes  the  name  cadi- 
lejhar,  or  cadhi  ajher. 

It  is  faid  that  this  authority  was  originally  confined  to  the 
foldiery;  but  that  at  prcfcnt  it  extends  itfelf  to  the  deter- 
mination of  all  kinds  of  law-fuits ; yet,  neverthelefs,  fubjedf 
to  appeals. 

At  Conhantinople  there  are  two  cadilefchers,  who  fuper- 
intend  the  concerns  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ; one  of  Roma- 
nia, or  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  th.e  other  of  Natolia,  or 
of  Turkey  in  Afia.  They  were  formerly  the  judges  of  niili- 
tary  men,  the  former  for  European  Turkey,  and  the  latter 
for  the  Afiatic  countries,  when  the  Sultan  commanded  them 
in  perfon.  The  cadilelcher  of  Romania  was  then  charged 
to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  the  Muflulmans,  and  the  other  on 
thofe  of  the  tributary  fubjedts.  For  fome  time  paft,  the 
former  has  the  pre-eminence  over  the  latter,  and  determines 
alone  all  the  caufes  carried  to  his  tribunal,  by  the  foie  will 
and  at  the  requefl;  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  tribunal  of  the 
cadilefcher  of  Natolia  has  been  a long  time  fuppreffed  as 
ufelefs.  They  both  affifl  at  the  divan  of  the  grand  vifir, 
hear  and  difcufs  the  bufinefs  brought  before  them  ; after 
which  the  cadilefcher  of  Romania  alone  pronounces  the  fen- 
tence.  The  mufti  prefents  annually  a lill  to  the  fultan  for 
the  nomination  of  two  cadilefchers,  of  the  llambol  effendi, 
of  the  mollas  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  of  thofe  of  Burfa, 
Adrianople,  Cairo,  and  Damafcus,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  Je- 
rufalem,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Larilfa,  Salonica,  Scutari,  Ga- 
lata,  and  Aijup,  which  is  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  It  is  commonly  according  to  the  rank  of  feniority  that 
the  choice  is  made,  when  favour  does  not  advance  fome  pro- 
tedted  perfon,  or  the  fon  of  fome  great  man.  When  chofen, 
the  cadilefchers  remain  in  place  only  a year  ; but  the  cadilef- 
cher of  Natolia  generally  fucceeds  that  of  Romania,  and  the 
former  has  before  paffed  through  the  fame  rank.  To  them 
it  belongs  to  appoint  all  the  fimple  cadis  of  the  empire ; and 
this  circumftance  renders  their  place,  in  a country  where 
every  thing  is  venal,  very  lucrative,  independently  of  the 
appanages  which  they  poflefs.  The  cadilefcher  of  Romania 
appoints  the  cadis  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  that  of  Nato- 
lia appoints  thofe  of  Afia  and  Egypt.  Subordinate  to  them 
is  the  ftambol-elfendi,  molla,  or  judge  of  the  capital.  See 
Stambol-effendi.  The  cadilefchers  are  fometimes  ad- 
vanced to  the  rankof  (which  fee)  ; but  according  to 
the  eftabliflied  order,  he  mull  be  chofen  from  among  the 
cadilefchers  of  Romania,  and  thofe  who  have  occupied  that 
employment-  Thofe  who  afpire  to  the  office  of  cadilefcher 
muft  pafs  through  a previous  courfe  of  education.  For  this 
purpofe  there  are  attached  to  the  imperial  mofques  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  Burfa,  and  Adrianople,  madrejfcs.,  or  colleges, 
to  which  young  people  are  fent,  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, to  be  inftruAed  in  the  law  of  the  prophet,  in  religious, 
civil,  and  criminal  jurifprndence,  and  to  learn  all  the  opinions 
End  all  the  fnbtleties  of  the  commentators  on  the  Koran. 
They  then  undergo  various  examinations,  and  when  they  are 
thought  to  be  well  informed,  the  rank  of  muderts  or  pro- 
feflbr  is  affigned  to  them.  Thefe  colleges  were  founded  by 
different  fultans.  The  firll  was  cftabliihed  at  Nicaca,  in  the 
year  1330,  by  Orkhan.  They  enjoy  a confiderable  revenue, 
and  provide  "for  the  fupport  of  2 or  3 thoufand  fcholars. 
The  muderts,  who  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  career  of 
profeifor  and  obtain  the  eminent  rank  of  molla,  folicit  of  the 
cadilefchers  the  place  of  cadi,  which  is  ealily  granted  them 


for  a pecuiuary  confideration.  The  muderis,  who  arc  am- 
bitious of  obtaining  the  molt  important  places,  fncli  as  thofe 
of  molla,  cadilefcher,  and  mufti,  pafs,  after  frefli  examina- 
tions, to  the  mofque  of  Soliman  I.  and  wait  till  their  turn, 
their  merit,  or  their  intereft  procures  for  them  an  appoint- 
ment. Eight  of  them,  under  the  appellation  of  maLhredjc, 
are  appointed  every  year  mollas,  or  judges,  of  the  towns  of 
Jerufalem,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Larifla,  Salonica,  Scutari, 
Galata,  and  Aijup.  Four  among  tlie  latter,  are  afterwards 
named  to  the  cities  of  Burfa,  Adrianople,  Cairo,  and  Da- 
malcus,  and  the  following  year  two  of  thefe  become  mollas 
of  Mecca  and  of  Medina  ; from  among  thefe  lafl.  is  taken  the 
flambol-cffendi.  Tluis,  fncceffivcly  in  tht-ir  turn,  tliey  ar- 
rive at  the  place  of  cadilefcher,  and  even  ofmnfti.  But  th.e 
muderis,  before  they  can  attain  to  this  diflinfliion,  m.ufl  either 
be  proteded,  or  manifell  ardent  zeal  for  religion,  diflingnifli- 
ed  talents,  great  application  to  lludy,  and  very  auftere 
manners.  The  mollas,  cadilefchers,  and  otlicrs  who  are  not 
employed,  and  who  are  waiting  for  offices,  have  appanages 
or  benefices,  called  “ Arpaliks.”  Several  obtain  inferior 
tribunals,  where  they  place  iiaibs,  who  dilcharge  their  func- 
tions, and  to  whom  they  grant  only  a part  of  the  income. 

Tournefort  (Voyage  Lev.  tom  ii.  lett.  14.)  erroueoufly 
afferts,  that  at  Conftantinople,  a perfon  could  appeal  from 
the  fentence  of  a cadi  ; whereas  Europeans  only  enjoy  that 
privilege,  when  the  fum  in  litigation  exceeds  4000  afpres,  or 
nearly  the.  value  of  66  livres,  fuppofing  the  piaftre  at  two 
livres.  In  all  the  towns  of  Turkey,  the  molla,  the  cadi,  and 
the  naib,  judge  without  appeal ; they  condemn  to  fines,  to 
corporal  pumfliment,  or  to  death,  without  allowing  to  the 
delinquent,  or  perfon  accufed,  the  power  of  having  recourfe 
to  another  tribunal.  Pocoke,  Egypt,  p.  170.  Volney’s 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^9>  Olivier’s 

Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  &c.  p.  172,  &c. 

CADILI.AC,  or  Cadilhac,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton  in  the  diftridi  of  Bourdeaux,  feated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  and  containing  a fine  caftle,  with  a collegiate 
church ; leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Bourdeaux.  The  place 
contains  1326,  and  the  canton  1 1,200,  inhabitants  ; and  the 
territory  includes  97-1  kiliometres  and  16  communes.  N.  lat. 
44°  37'.  W.  long,  o'’  15'. 

CADITES,  an  appellation  given  by  Plott  to  a kind  of 
figured  ftonc,  relembling  a cadus  or  barrel. 

The  cadites  fwells  in  the  middle,  and  goes  tapering  to 
both  ends,  being  divided  lengthwife,  with  fuch  equidillaiit 
lineaments,  as  are  ufually  made  by  the  Haves  of  a barrel,  but 
without  hoops,  nor  yet  hollow. 

CADIZ,  in  Geography,  called  Gades  by  the  Romans,  by 
the  Phoenicians  Gadtr  or  Gaddir,  i.  e.  a hedge  or  fenced 
place,  and  by  fome  of  the  ancients  ; a fea-port  city 

of  Spain,  feated  on  a promontory  in  the- extremity  of  a pe- 
ninfula,  and  joined  to  the  ifle  of  Leon  by  a canfeway. 
Towards  the  eaft  it  is  wafiied  by  the  gentle  waves  of  a well- 
protecT;ed  road  ; but  towards  the  wefi;  it  is  open  and  expofed 
to  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  Both  the  harbour  and  bay  of 
Cadiz  are  feciire  and  fpacious ; the  entrance  being  defended 
by  fort  Matargordo,  and  by  fort  Puntal  Handing  oppofite  to 
it  on  a.  point  of  that  neck  of  land  on  which  Cadiz  is  built. 
The  entrance  into  the  harbour  betwixt  thefe  forts  and  the 
points  on  which  they^  Hand,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  ^OO 
fathoms  wide.  During  the^.ime  of  ebb,  a conliderable  part 
of  the  harbour  is  dry.  The  outer  and  furtliermoH  bay, 
which  begins  between  La  Rota  and  San  SebaHian,  both  of 
which  are  fortified,  and  extends  to  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria, 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  rocks  of  Los  Pueros  and 
Diamante.  On  the  fouth  fide  Cadiz  is  inaccefiible  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  high  and  fteep  fliore  ; on  the  north  fide  alfo 
the  accefs  is  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  many  fand-banks  and 
rocks  which  lie  under  the  water ; and  though  the  fouth-weft 
fide^  admits  of  landing,  it  is  defended  by  fort  Santa  Catalina, 
or  St.  Catharine.  On  the  S.  S.  W.  point  is  a ridge  of  rocks, 
part  of  which,  at  full  fea,  is  covered  with  water;  the  outer- 
mod  of  thefe  is  a final]  ifland,  on  which  are  a guard  and 
light- houfe,  with  two  chapels,  and  alfo  fort  San  Sebaftiaii. 
The  city,  therefore,  is  fulceptible  of  attack  only  at  the 
narrowed  part  of  the  neck  of  land  lying  betwuKt  it  and  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  idand  of  Leon  ; and  on  this  fide  it  is  alfo 
fortified. 

The  bed;  view  of  Cadiz  and  its  environs  is  that  which  may 
be  had  from  the  fignal  tOwcr  ; and  hence  you  look  immedi- 
ately down  upon  the  houfes,  whofe  dat  roofs,  covered  with  a 
vvhite  cement,  exhibit  a fingular  but  very  pleafing appearance. 
1 owards  the  weft,  you  command  the  ocean,  with  numerous 
Teflels,  leaving  or  entering  the  h.arbour ; and  on  the  land 
fide,  you  difccver  the  four  interefting  fea-port  towns  of 
Rota,  Santa  Maria,  Puerto  Real,  and  Caraca,  with  the  ide  of 
Leon  and  the  connecting  cauleway  ; whilft  a rich  country, 
verging  towards  the  fetting  fun,  bounds  tlie  diftant  profpecTt. 
1 he  ftreets  of  Cadiz  are  narrow,  and  yet  well-paved  and 
clean.  The  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  city  looks  towards 
the  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  w'here  the  houfes  are  lofty,  built 
of  white  free-ftone,  brought  from  thence  acrofs  tiie  bay',  and- 
ornamented  with  painted  balconies.  In  front  they  have  a 
vyide  parade,  well  gravelled,  planted  with  trees,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  fea-road,  where  the  merchantmen  and  fhips 
of  war  find  fhelter.  Two  confiderable  fquares,  one  for  the 
market,  the  other  called  Plaza  de  San  Antonio,  with  tha 
Calle-ancha,  or  Broad-ftreet,  joining  to  it  by  way  of  mall, 
contribute  both  to  ornament  and  health  ; and  as  the  whole 
city  is  nearly  encompaffed  by  a rampart,  this  forms  an  ele- 
vated, airy'-,  and  delightful  promenade,  much  frequented  in 
the  evenings.  A fmall  part  towards  the  weft  is  bordered  by 
five  rows  of  elms,  forming  four  avenues,  adorned  with  elegant 
feats,  and  conftituting  the  Alameda.  Along  the  ramparts 
is  alfo  a row  of  houfes  ; and  the  {haded  parts  towards  the 
fouth  ferve  for  the  lower  claffes  to  take  their  fiefta,  and  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  the  fea-breeze.  The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz 
fupply  the  want  of  other  promenades  by  parties  of  pleafure 
in  the  environs  of  the  city.  With  this  view  they  go  out  in 
carriages  either  to  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  where  are  fine 
avenues  and  gardens,  or  to  Chielana,  near  the  ifie  de  Leon, 
which  is'almoft  entirely  covered  with  ccuntry-houfes,  anci 
commands  a very  fine  view  of  the  bay,  the  town,  and  the 
fea.  Although  the  extent  of  Cadiz  is  very  limited,  yet  its 
houfes  are  crowded  together  and  are  very  lofty,  fo  that  the 
population  is  eftimated  at  betvveen  75  and  80, coo.  ( Fifcher^s 
Travels  in  Spain.)  Tcswnfend  (Journey  through  Spain,  in 
1786  and  1787),  reckons  them  at  no  more  than  65,987  ; but 
he  fay's,  that  about  10  years  fince,  they  were  computed  at 
85,000,  befides  about  20,00:  people  who  entered  daily  from 
the  fea  and  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  moft  diftin- 
guiihed  buildings  are  the  two  cathedrals,  the  ancient  and  the 
new ; the  former  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  fome  good  pidlures, 
and  for  its  treafure,  coiififting  of  gems,  filver  candlefticks, 
and  lamps,  numerous  and  bulky  ; three  cuftodias,  one  of 
which,  conllriufted  of  the  fineft  filver,  weighs  51  arobas,  or 
more  than  half  a ton  ; and  another  confifts  moftly  of  folid 
gold.  The  new  cathedral  is  a huge  pile,  with  large  and 
lofty  domes,  and  many  well-proportioned  pillars-;  but  upon 
die  whole  heavy  and  difgufting.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  appropriated  to  the  bull-feafts,  built  entirely 
of  wood.  At  a fmall  ddtance  are  the  obfervatory,  ill  pro- 
vided with  inftruments,  and  the  academy  for  painting,  fculp- 


ture,  and  architeflurc.  In  the  convents  are  fome  few  good 
pidlures.  Of  the  three  hofpitals,  one  called  the  Royal  or 
Military  Hofpital,  is  defigned  for  foldiers,  and  accommodates 
80  ftudents,  who  are  maintained  and  educated  at  the  kiiig^s 
expence.  It  has  a good  botanical  garden,  and  a theatre  for 
diftedlior.s,  furnifhed  with  fubjefts  from  am.ong  the  patient^. 
The  other  two,  one  fet  apart  for  women,  and  the  other  for 
men,  are  diftinguilhed  for  their  neatnefs.  Befides  thefe 
hofpitals  for  the  fick,  Cadiz  has  a retreat  for  47-  widows, 
founded  by'  a Turkey  merchant,  who  died  in  1756.  But 
the  moft  interefting  eftablifliment  in  this  city,  and  the  bell 
conduced  of  its  kind  in  Spain,  is  the  hofpicio,  or  general 
workhoufe.  It  accommodates  (at  an  average  of  the  year 
1787)  855  paupers  of  every  nation,  age  and  fex  ; who  are 
either  pall:  labour,  or  inftruifted  and  employed  in  uf^ful 
arts  ; and  encouraged  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
labour. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  at  Cadiz  is  moderated  by  the  fea- 
breeze  ; fo  that  even  in  fummer  it  enjoys  a happy  tempera- 
ture, and  few  places  are  more  healthy  ; but  it  becomes  more 
intenfe  whenever  the  folauo  or  fouth-eaft  wind  prevails. 
This  paffes  to  them  over  the  fcorching  plains  of  Africa ; 
and  Inch  is  its  efieift,  that  all  the  paffions  are  inflamed,  and 
during  its  prevalence,  the  inhabitants,  who  are  moft  irritable, 
commit  every  fpecies  of  excels. 

This  city  abounds  with  almoftalltheneceffariesand  luxuries 
of  life.  Its  fruits  are  cheap,  and  its  moft  remarkable  wines  are 
flierry  and  pacaretti,  both  of  which  ai  e procured  from  Xeres 
and  its  vicinity.  But  they  are  much  diftrelTed  for  want  of  frefii 
water,  which  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria  ; and  their  ice,  which  is  ufed  for  cooling  it,  is  brought 
from  Sierra,  at  the  diftauce  of  13  leagues.  For  domeilic  pur- 
pofes,  fuch  as  wafhing,  &c.  they  collect  their  waterin  fubterra- 
neous  cifterns,  but  being  fubjedt  to  wafte  by  evaporation,  it  is 
procured  with  difficulty,  and  confumed  with  great  economy. 
For  preventing  a fcarcity  of  corn,  and  in  orcer  to  ei.fure  a 
profit  by  the  fale  of  it,  the  city  has  eftablfthed  a public 
granary,  from  which  the  bakers  are  fupplied  at  a given  price; 
and  according  to  that  the  magiftrates  regulate  the  afiize  of 
bread.  The  theatre  at  Cadiz  is  large,  elegant,  and  commo- 
dious ; the  principal  adfors  are  Italians  and  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  attradfed  to  it  by  the  comedies  called  Saynetes, 
and  the  whimfical  dances  denominated  Voleros.  In  Lent, 
whilft  the  moft  polifiied  orators  confine  them.felves  to 
churches,  other  preachers  harangue  the  multitude  in  the 
market-place,  with  a vehemence  of  voice  and  geftiire  fuited 
to  their  congregations.  Among  the  Francifeans,  when  the 
penitential  lermon  is  finifhed,  the  lights  are  extinguifhed, 
and  inftantly  Icourges  are  applied.  When  the  market- 
place is  not  occupied  by  orators,  the  feribes  take  poffeffion 
of  it  with  their  benches,  at  which  they  fit  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  to  write  and  read  letters  of  all  forts,  and  to  execute 
every  kind  of  deed.  In  the  year  1720,  the  commerce, 
which  for  two  centuries  had  proved  a fource  of  wealth  to 
Seville,  was  tranfiated  to  Cadiz  ; and  from  that  period  its 
merchants  have  carried  on  a very  confiderable  trade,  which, 
however,  has  ebbed  and  flowed,  according  to  incidental 
circuniftances.  Indeed,  this  port  has  been  the  emporium  of 
commerce  to. the  Weft  Indies  and  America.  To\vnfeu4 
informs  us,  that  its  whole  trade  employs  about  one  thouland 
veffels,  of  which  nearly  one-tenth  is  Spanifii.  In  1704  the 
value  of  exports  to  Am.erica  amounted,  in  Spanifh  and 
foreign  produce,  to  3,621,443  pounds  fterling  ; and  the 
value  of  imports  in  m.oney  and  jewels  was  8,^97,164!.  and 
in  merchandife  2,990,757  1.  The  articles  of  merchandife  are 
cochineal,  indigo,  cacao,  fugar,  hides.  Vicuna  wool,  cotton, 
copper,  tin,  tobticco,  different  kinds  of  wood,  &c,  which  are 
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diHributed  into  different  countries.  Among  the  foreign 
merchants  of  all  nations  are  many  Germans,  from  Hamburg, 
Bohemia,  and  Augfburg.  The  former  confliitute  the  clafs 
called  Hanleatics,  and  according  to  ancient  convention  enjoy 
confiderable  privileges.  To  foreigners  indeed  Cadiz  is  much 
indebted  for  various  means  of  literary  intercourfe  and  im- 
provement, as  well  as  for  the  wealth  refulting  from  an  ex- 
tended commerce.  The  manufaftures  of  Cadiz  are  princi- 
pally rellridted  to  ribbons  and  linen  ; and  feveral  perfons  are 
employed  iir  knotting  lilk,  and  marking  dockings  received 
from  Nifmes,  and  intended  to  be  fliipped  for  the  American 
fettlements.  ddie  moll  interefling  branch  of  induftry  in  the 
environs  of  Cadrz  is  the  manufafture  of  fait ; produced  by 
tlie  num.erouG  falt-pools  of  the  ifle  of  Teon,  with  little  labour 
or  expence,  becaufe  the  fun  and  air  quickly  cauie  the  water 
to  evaporate,  and  leave  the  fait  crydallized.  Cadiz  is  the 
fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Seville. 

The  old  Gaddlr  was  built  by  the  Tyrians  ; from  them  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Carthagiiiians. ; and  afterwards  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  was  recovered  from 
the  Moors  in  1260.  In  1596  Cadiz  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Englilh  ; and  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  was 
again  made  for  feizing  it  in  1702.  During  the  late  and 
prefent  war  it  b.as  been  held  by  the  Englifli,  at  different 
periods,  in  a (late  of  blockade.  In  fome  of  the  old  Spanifli 
chronicles,  this  city  is  denominated  Calis,  and  hence  Englifit 
feamen  tiiually  call  it  Gales.  The  tide  runs  here  N.E.  and 
S.W.;  and  it  is  high  water  at  Ipring  tides  at  half  pall  four 
o’clock.  N.  lat.  36^  31'  7".  W.  long.  6^  1 1'  50". 

Cadiz,  a town  on  the  north  c_oaIl  of  the  iiland  of  Cuba, 
in  a bay  of  the  lame  name,  about  164  miles  E.  of  Havannab, 
andpoN.  of  Spiritu Santo.  Nat.  lat.  23^2'.  W.  long.  79'’ 55'. 
A river  of  tills  name  runs  into  the  fea,  10  miles  E.  from  the 
town  of  Cadiz. 

CADIZ  ADELITEd,  a feci  among  the  MulTuImen,  re- 
fembling  the  ancient  Stoics,  who  avoid  all  feading  and  di- 
verfion,  and  affcfl  an  uncommon  gravity  in  all  they  do  or 
fay.  Thofe  of  them  who  inhabit  the  frontiers  of  Hungary, 
&c.  agree  in  many  things  with  the  Chrillians,  and  drink 
w'ine  even  in  the  fail  of  the  R.a*mazan. 

Tliey  read  the  Sclavonic  tranllatibn  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  the  Alcoran.  Mahomet,  according  to  them,  is  the 
Holy  Gholl,  which  defeended  on  the  apoftles  at  the  feaft 
of  Pentecoll. 

CADLOCK,  In  Botany.  See  Sinapis. 

CADMA,  in  Entomology.,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  foimd  in 
America.  The  wings  are  indented,  fulvous  ; dillc  of  the 
pollerior  pair  beneath  white,  with  two  ocellated  fpots,  the 
pupil  of  which  is  double  and  blue.  Drury,  &c. 

Cadma,  ill  rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  the  fmalled 
of  the  pigs  which  a fow  has  at  one  Farrowing,  and  which  is 
commonly  much  lels  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  fame 
litter. 

CADMEAN  Letters,  the  ancient  Greek  or  Ionic  cha- 
rafters,  fuch  as  they  were  firll  brought  by  Cadmus  from 
Phoenicia  ; whence  tlcrodclus  alfo  calls  them  Phcen'iclan 
letters.  See  Cadmus. 

According  to  fome  writers,  Cadmus  was  not  the  inventor 
nor  even  the  importer  of  Greek  letters,  but  only  the  mo- 
deller and  reformer  thereof  j and  it  was  hence  they  acquired 
the  appellation  Cadmean,  or  Fhaniclan  letters:  whereas  be- 
fore that  time  they  had  been  called  Pelafgiati  letters.  See 
Letter  and  V/ritinc5. 

CADMIA,  in  Chemjlry.  This  term  is  entirely  obfo- 
lete  ; as,  however,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  older  chemills,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  its 
meaning.  Cadmia,  according  to  Pliny,  (Hill.  Nat.  lib. 


xxxiv.  ch.  xxii.)  was  the  common  name  given  to  that  eartliy 
fnbftance  wdiich  was  employed  by  the  Cyprian  artilts  m 
the  rnamifacLure  of  brafs  : hence  it  is  plain  that  it  contained 
zinc,  and  was  probably  no  other  than  the  calamine  of  the 
moderns.  The  fame  word  is  alfo  applied  by  tlie  above- 
mentioned  autlior  to  the  metallic  foot  or  afhes  which  col- 
ledted  in  the  chimnies  of  the  brafs  founderies  It  was  aa 
aiticie  of  confiderable  life  in  the  Roman  pharmacopoeia,  and 
thiee  varieties  of  it  w'ere  diftinguinied  by  feparate  names  : 
that  called  Capuitis  refem.bled  afhes,  was  the  ligbiefl  and 
heft  elleemed,  and  was  depohted  at  the  farthell  extremity 
of  the  cluniney  ; the  lecond  kind,  utsmea  Botryitis,  depended 
in  clufters  from  the  central  and  lower  part  of  the  chimney, 
and  was  in  high  elleem  for  diforders  of  the  eyes  ; the  third 
variety^,  called  Placltis,  was  a metallic  fcoria  adhering  to  tho 
fides  of  the  turnace,  and  was  ufed  for  wounds  and  cutaneous 
eiuptionsj  Its  colour  was  either  blue,  or  black,  and,  no 
doubt,  contained  a confiderable  quantity  of  copper. 

Succeeding  chemifls  injudicioufly  ranked  as  foJJ'd  cadmia 
not  only  calamine,  but  the  arfenical  and  bifmutiiic  cobalt 
ore,  and  under  the  term  Cadmia  foriiacum  included  all 
the  kinds  of  metallic  fiiblimates  that  are  depoiited  in  the 
chimnies  of  fmeiting  iioufes,  whether  of  copper,  brafs,  lead, 
tin,  &c. 

CADMUS,  q.  d.  a man  from  the  eafl,  in  falmlcus  Hi/loty, 
is  reported  to  be  a native  of  Sidoii  in  Pheenida,  fon  of  A.-Te- 
nor,  king  of  that  country,  and  brother  of  Europa.  Kav- 
ing  been  feiit  by  his  father’s  order  in  quell  c£  his  filler  Eii- 
ropa,  who  had  been  tranfported  by  jupicer  to  the  Ille  of 
Crete,  and  being  forbidden  to  return  without  her,  he  wan- 
dered for  a long  time  to  little  purpofe,  and  at  lengtli,  def- 
pairmg  of  fuccefs,  he  fettled  at  Tanagra  upon  the  river  If- 
memes  in  the  Grecian  province  of  Berotia.  He  afterwards 
built  Thebes,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  new  kiiurdom- 
The  fable,  however,  lays,  that  the  walls  of  the  cit)^  were 
raifed  by  the  harmony  of  Amphioii’s  lyre,  and  that  he  only 
erected  a citadel  to  which  was  given  his  own  name,  and 
merely  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes.  When  the  city  was 
hnilhed,  he  married  Hermioiie,  or  Harmonia,  the  dauHiter 
of  Mars  and  V enus  ; and  his  nuptials  were  graced  with  the 
prefence  of  all  the  gods  and  goddeffes,  Juno  excepted,  eack 
of  wliom  conferred  fome  gift  upon  the  bride.  Plis  kingdom 
is  faid  to  have  been  very  flonrifhiiig,  and  in  the  progrels  oT 
his  reign  he  was  niiieh  beloved  and  refpedled  by  his  I'ubjccls  j- 
though  the  anger  of  Juno,  who  envied  his  felicity,  occallon- 
cd  many  inisfortunes,  which  harafled  and  grieved  him  be- 
fore its  termination.  By  his  wife  Harmonia,  he  had  a fon 
named  Polydorus,  who  fucceeded  him  iu  the  lovereigntv  of 
Thebes,  by  whom  it  was  transferred  to  his  fon  Labdacus, 
the  father  co  Laius,  to  whom  it  defeended,  and  who  was 
the  hufband  of  .Tocafta,  the  mother  of  CEdipus.  He  had 
alfo  four  daughters,  viz.  Ino,  who  threw  herfelf  into  the 
fea  together  with  her  children  ; Agave,  wliofe  fon  Pen- 
theus  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  for  profaning 
the  rites  of  Bacchus ; Autonoe,  the  mother  of  Actieon  ; 
and  Semele,  the  mother  of  Bacchus  by  Jupiter,  who  after- 
wards flew  her  with  his  thunderbolt.  After  having  expe- 
rienced many  dillreffing  viciiritudea,  Cadmus  is  faid  to  have  re- 
tired witK  his  wife  Harrctonia  to  tlie  coaft  of  lllvria,  wlicre 
they  were  both  changed  into  ferpents,  or  as  fome  interpret  the 
fable,  where  they  degenerated  from  their  prifline  civility 
into  barbarians.  The  fable  alfo  reports,  that  be  fought 
with  a mighty  dragon,  whofe  teeth  he  afte.-vvards  llrewed 
on  the  ground,  and  from  them  was  produced  an  army  of 
men,  who  fought  againft  one  another,  till  they  were  all 
killed  except  five  : whence  a dearly  bought  vidlory  obtaiiv 
ed  the  appcdlatior.  of  “ Vidoria  Cadmea."  Some  fay  thajc 
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he  was  driven  from  the  throne  of  Thebes  by  his  grandfon 
Pentheus ; and  that  having  commanded  the  Enchelas  who 
were  at  war  with  the  Illyrians,  he  fubdued  the  latter,  and 
furrendered  the  government  to  his  fon  Illyrius,  who  was 
born  after  his  retreat  to  this  csuntry.  To  Cadmus,  Greece 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  firft  introdudtion 
of  letters  ; wdiich  are  faid  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  1 6 in  number.  Four  others  were  afterwards  added  by 
Palamedes,  and  four  by  Simonides.  Pie  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  the  firfl;  who  eftablifhed  fchools,  and  who  taught  the 
Grecians  trade  and  navigation  ; and  the  epithet  Cadmean, 
given  to  brafs,  is  aferibed  to  him,  becaufe  he  v/as  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  and  becaufe  he  firll  introduced  the  ufe  of  it 
into  thofe  parts.  Wherever  he  came  he  alfo  introduced 
the  religion  of  his  country,  which  confitted  in  the  worfliip 
of  Dionufus,  and  in  the  rites  denominated  by  the  later 
Greeks  the  Dionufiaca.  They  feem  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  the  Cabiritic  mylleries,  w'hich  Cadmus  is  faid 
to  have  ellablilhed  in  Samothracia. 

The  arrival  of  Cadmus  in  Greece  is  placed  by  Dr.  Blair 
about  1493  years  B.  C.  and  his  death,  at  the  age  of  1 12 
years,  is  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  year  1432  B.  C.  The 
arrival  of  Cadmus,  and  the  foundation  of  Thebes,  are  dated  in 
.the  Arundelian  marbles  the  54th  year  of  the  Attic  xra,  1519 
B.C.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  thofe  who  adopt  his  chrono- 
logy,  allow  Cadmus  to  have  flourhhed  but  1045  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  sera.  Sir  Ifaac  imagines,  that  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  was  occafioned  by 
theconquefts  of  David.  “ Thefe  people,”  fays  he,  (Chron. 
p.  13.)  “ fleeing  from  Zidon  and  from  David,  came,  under 
the  condudl  of  Cadmus,  and  other  captains,  into  Afia  Minor, 
Crete,  Greece,  and  Lybia,  and  introduced  letters,  mufic, 
poetry,  metals  and  their  fabrication,  and  other  arts,  fcicnces, 
and  ciiftoms  of  the  Phoenicians.  This  happened  about 
140  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  about  the  i6th 
year  of  David’s  reign  that  Cadmus  fled  from  Zidon.  At 
his  firll  coming  into  Greece,  he  failed  to  Rhodes,  and 
thence  to  Samothrace,  an  ifland  near  Thrace,  on  the  north 
fide-  of  Lemnos,  and  there  married  Harmonia,  the  filler  of 
Jafius  and  Dardanus,  wPich  gave  occafion  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  mylleries.” 

Bochart  has,  with  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  attempt- 
ed to  folve  the  enigmas,  under  which  the  hillory  of  Cadmus 
is  reprefented.  He  fuppofes,  that  Cadmus  was  a fugitive 
Canaanite,  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Jolhua  ; and  that  he 
was  fo  called  from  being  a Cadmonite,  which  is  a family 
mentioned  by  Mofes.  Gen.  xv.  g.  Thefe  Cadmonites  were 
the  fame  with  the  Hivites,  and  were  called  Cadmonim,  or 
Eallerlings,  becaufe  they  inhabited  mount  Hermon,  the 
moll  ealtern  part  of  Canaan  ; and  Bochart  fuppofes,  that 
Harmonia  derived  her  name  from  that  of  this  mountain. 
The  fable  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  being  transformed  into 
ferpents  he  aferibes  to  their  having  retained  the  common 
name  of  Hivites,  which  in  the  Syriac  lignifies  ferpents. 
He  explains  the  reft  of  the  fable,  concerning  the  teeth  of 
the  dragon,  which  were  fown,  and  the  armed  men  which 
fprung  from  them,  upon  the  fame  principle.  The  learned 
Biyant  ( Anal.  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  138.)  diflents  from 
Bochart  in  a variety  of  particulars.  Indeed,  he  controverts 
the  exiilence  of  fuch  a perfon  as  Cadmus,  and  fuggells  feve- 
ral  objedlions  againll  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  and 
others  of  the  Cadmians  having  brought  letters  from  Phoeni- 
cia into  Greece.  See  Letters.  The  rites  of  Bacchus, 
he  fays,  could  not  have  been  brought  by  Cadmus  into 
Greece,  if  Bacchus  was  his  defeendant,  or  the  fon  of  his 
daughter  Semele.  It  is  faid,  that  Cadmus  was  a Pheeni- 
■cian ; but  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.  p.  20. ) fpeaks  of  him  as 


an  Egyptain,  and  a native  of  Thebais.  Pherecydes  Syrus 
alfo  reprefents  him  as  an  Egyptian  ; and  by  others  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and 
confequently  of  Babylonifli  extradlion.  It  was  from  the 
fame  part  of  the  world  that  the  mylleries,  in  which  Cadmus 
was  fo  well  fldlled,  were  imported  ; and  here  it  was,  that  he 
was  taught  hieroglyphics,  and  the  other  charadlers,  which 
are  aferibed  to  him.  Thefe  arts  he  carried  fiill  to  the  coall 
of  Sidon  and  Syria  ; and  from  thence  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
brought  them  into  Greece.  Mr.  Bryant  having  llated  the  ori- 
gin  and  countryof  Cadmus,  proceedstofliewthattheaccounts 
which  are  given  of  him  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo, 
and  Paufanias,  are  infufficient  to  prove  the  reality  of  fuch  an 
adventurer.  It  is  not  credible,  he  fays,  that  a perfon  Ihould 
fo  often  rove  upon  the  leas  aiuid  fuch  a variety  of  nations, 
and  refide  among  them  at  his  pleafure ; much  lefs  that  he 
Ihould  build  temples,  found  cities,  and  introduce  his  religion 
wherever  he  lilled  ; and  that  he  Ihould  do  all  this  in  the 
courfe  of  his  tranfient  vilits  to  dilFerent  places.  “ Is  it  credi- 
ble, that  any  perfon  could  have  penetrated  into  the  various 
regions,  whither  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  gone  ? to  have 
founded  colonies  in  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Thera, 
Thafus,  Anaphe,  Samothracia  ? to  have  twice  vifited  the 
Hellefpont  ? to  have  worked  the  mines  in  the  Pangaean 
mountains,  and  in  other  places  ? to  have  made  fettlements 
in  Eubeea,  Attica,  Boiotia,  and  Illyria  ? and,  above  all,  to 
have  had  fuch  territories  in  Afric  ? He  is  reprefented  as 
heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt : this  he  quitted,  and  ob- 
tained a kingdom  in  Phoenicia.  He  leaves  this  too  ; and 
after  much  wandering  arrives  in  Greece  ; where  he  founds 
feveral  cities,  and  reigns  62  years.  After  this,  hard  to  con- 
ceive ! he  is  made  king  in  Illyria.  He  mull  alfo  have  reigned 
in  Afric  ; and  his  domunions  feem  to  have  been  confiderable, 
as  he  founded  an  hundred  cities.  He  is  reprefented  as  a 
king  in  Armenia ; and  had  there  too  no  fmall  territory. 
Sure,  kingdoms  in  thofe  times  mull  have  been  very  cheap, 
if  they  were  fo  eafily  attainable.  But  the  whole  is  certainly 
a millake  ; at  leall,  in  refpedl  to  Cadmus.  No  perfon  could 
pofiibly  have  effefled  what  is  attributed  to  him.  They  were 
not  the  achievem.ents  of  one  perfon,  nor  of  one  age.  And 
place  Cadmus  at  any  given  a:ra,  and  arrange  his  hillory,  as 
may  appear  moll  plaulible ; yet  there  will  arife  numberlefs 
inconfillencies  from  the  connexions  he  mull  have  in  relpedl 
to  time,  place,  and  people ; fuch  as  no  art  nor  difpolition 
can  remedy.” 

Should  it  be  allted,  if  there  were  no  fuch  man  as  Cadmus, 
what  did  the  ancients  allude  to  under  this  charadler,  and 
what  is  the  true  purport  of  thefe  hillories  ? The  anfwer 
of  Bryant  is,  that  the  travels  of  Cadmus,  like  the  expedi- 
tions of  Perfeus,  Sefoflris,  and  Ofiris,  relate  to  colonies, 
which  at  different  times  went  abroad,  and  were  dillinguilhed 
by  this  title.  Cadmus,  he  fays,  was  one  of  the  names  of 
Ofiris,  the  chief  deity  of  Egypt.  Both  Europa  and  Har- 
monia are  of  the  like  nature.  They  were  titles  of  the  deity  ; 
but  alfumed  by  colonies,  who  went  out  and  fettled  under 
thefe  denominations.  Cadmus  was  one  of  thofe  deities.  He 
was  the  fame  as  Hermes  of  Egypt,  called  alfo  Toth,  Athoth, 
and  Canathoth;  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  letters.  He  was  fometimes  filled  Cadmilus,  another 
name  for  Hermes  ; under  which  he  was  worfliipped  in  Sa- 
mothracia and  Hetruria.  Lycophron  (v.  219.)  fpeaking  of 
the  prophet  Prulis  in  Lefbos,  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
Cadmus,  and  of  the  race  of  Atlas.  And  he  was  the  perfon 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give  information  to  the  Greeks,  when 
they  were  upon  their  expedition  to  Troy.  Harmonia,  the 
wife  of  Cadmus,  who  has  been  efleemed  a mere  woman, 
feems  to  have  been  an  emblen*  of  nature,  and  the  foftering 
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nurfe  of  all  things.  Harmonia  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a perfonagc,  from  whom  all  knowledge  was  derived.  Ac- 
cordingly, Hermon,  or  Harmonia,  was  a deity  to  whom 
the  firit  writing  is  afcribed ; and  the  fame  is  faid  of  Her- 
mes. Cadmus  is  faid  not  only  to  have  brought  letters  into 
Greece,  but  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  them  ; from  whence 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  under  the  charafter  of  Her- 
mon, Hermes,  Taut,  Thoch,  and  Cadmus,  one  perfon  is 
alluded  to.  The  deity  called  by  the  Greeks  Harmonia,  was 
introduced  among  the  Canaanites  very  early  by  people 
from  Egypt ; and  was  worlhipped  in  Sidon,  and  the  adja- 
cent country  by  the  name  of  Baal-Hermon.  Europa  was 
likewife  a deity  ; the  fame,  according  to  Lucian,  as  Allarte, 
who  was  worlhipped  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria.  Cadmus,  fays 
Bryant,  may  principally  be  efteemed  Ham,  who  by  his  pof- 
terity  was  looked  up  to  as  the  fun,  and  woriliipped  under 
his  titles ; a circumttance,  which  was  common  to  all,  who 
were  flyled  Baalim.  His  name  favours  this  conjefture  ; for 
according  to  the  etymological  fyftem  of  this  writer,  the  fun 
was  llyled  Achad,  and  Cadmus  is  a compound  of  Achad- 
Ham,  rendered  by  the  Greeks  Acadamus  and  Academus, 
and  contradled  Cadmus.  Upon  the  whole,  if  inllead  of  one 
perfon  Cadmus,  traverfing  fo  much  ground,  and  introducing 
the  rites  of  his  country  at  F hodes,  Samos,  Thera,  Thafus, 
Samothrace,  and  building  fo  many  cities  in  Libya,  we  fup- 
pofe  thofe  things  to  have  been  done  by  colonies,  who  were 
llyled  Cadmians  ; all  will, be  very  right,  and  the  credibility 
of  the  hiftory  not  difputed.  Many  difficulties  will  be  folved  ; 
and  great  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients.  The  llory  then  of  Cadmus  and  Europa  relates  to 
people  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  went  abroad  at  different 
times,  and  fettled  in  various  parts.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  determined  in  their  place  of  reiidence  by  an  ox  or  cow  ; 
which  denotes  that  they  were  diredled  by  an  oracle ; and 
this  leads  us  to  the  Egyptian  Apis.  The  Cadmeans,  ac- 
cording to  Bryant,  were  a two-fold  colony,  which  came 
both  from  Egypt  and  Syria ; from  Egypt  firit,  and  then 
from  Syria  and  Canaan.  In  their  progrefs  weftward,  they 
fettled  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Lefbos,  and  Thrace  ; 
alfo  in  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Boeotia.  In  procefs  of  time 
they  formed  fettlements  in  other  parts ; particularly  in  Epi- 
rus and  Illyria ; and  occupied  fome  confiderable  provinces 
in  Italy,  as  high  up  as  the  Padus.  Wherever  they  paffed 
or  fettled,  they  left  behind  them  a variety  of  memorials ; 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  related  to  their  rites  and  worflrip.  See 
CUTHITES. 

Cadmus  Milesius,  In  Biography,  an  ancient  hiftorian, 
who,  according  to  Moreri,  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Pliny,  in  ipeaking  of  the  invention  of  things,  in- 
fbrmrus,  (lib.  vii.  c.  56.)  that  Pherecydes  Syrus  taught 
the  compoution  of  difeourfes  in  prole,  during  the  reign  of 
Cyras  ; and  Cadmus  Milefius  to  write  hiftory : and  in  an- 
other place  (lib.  v.  c.  29.)  he  fays,  that  Cadmus  Milefius 
was  the  firft  who  wrote  in  profe.  He  compofed  “ The 
Antiquities  of  Miletus  and  of  all  Ionia,”  in  4 books : a 
work  on  this  fubjedl,  mentioned  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus,  and  attributed  to  this  hiftorian,  was  thought  by 
the  bell  judges,  as  he  informs  us,  to  have  been  fuppolititious. 
— Another  Cadmus,  alfo  a Milefian,  was,  according  to 
Suidas,,  much  younger  than  the  former ; and  wrote  “ The 
Hiftory  of  Attica,”  in  16  books. 

Cad.m  us,  in  Entomology,  the  name  under  which  Cramer 
figures  the  Brafilian  fpecies  of  Pafilio,  called  by  Fabri- 
cius  Acheronta.  The  wings  of  this  infedl  are  indented,  and 
furnilhed  with  tails  ; anterior  pair  red  at  the  bafe^  the  tip 
black,  fpotted  with,  white.  Eahr- 


CADOEPAN,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  S.E.  of  Bouton,  and  near  the  illands  of  St.  .Mat- 
thew and  Touran-Beffis,  in  which  many  cloves  are  pro- 
duced. -. 

CADOGAN,  William,  in  Biography,  educated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in 
1755  5 the  fame  year  was  made  bachelor  and  dodlor  in 
medicine.  He  had  previouHy,  viz.  in  1750,  publilhcd  a 
fmall  treatife  on  the  nurfing  and  management  of  children, 
which  was  much  efteemed,  and  contributed  toward  abolifti- 
ing  fome  improper  treatment,  both  in  feeding, and  dreffing 
infants.  They  were  firft  adopted  b)'  the  managers  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpital,  and  by  degrees  became  general.  His 
next  publication  was  “ Differtations  on  the  Gout,  and  all 
Chronical  Difeafes,”  1764,  8vo. ; written  in  a popular 
manner,  and  fo  generally  read,  that  feveral  large  impreffions 
were  fold  of  it.  The  three  principal  caufes  or  fources  of 
gout,  he  fays,  are  indolence,  vexation,  and  intemperance. 
The  book  was  much  cavilled  at,  and  was  anfwei'ed  by  two 
or  three  different  writers.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  written, 
and  the  regulations  given  for  the  condudt  of  gouty  pa- 
tients, with  the  view  of  mitigating  the  lit,  and  preventing 
frequent  relapfes,  or  returns  of  the  complaint,  are  judi- 
cious, and  well  deferving  attention.  He  was  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians,  and,  which  is  by  no  means  ufual, 
fpoke  two  Harveian  Orations,  the  one  in  the  year  1764^ 
the  other  in  1793.  They  were  both  publilhed.  He  died 
at  a very  advanced  age,  at  his  houfe  in  Georgc-llreet,  Haa- 
over-fquare,  April  26,  1797. 

CADOGNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  and  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra;  15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Conza. 

CADOLZBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  and  prefeflu- 
rate  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  Mar- 
graviate  of  Anfpach  ; the  town  is  lurrounded  with  walls, 
and  defended  by  a callle  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Anfpach. 

CADORE,  or  Pieva  di  Cadore,  a town  of  Italy  in 
the  Trevifan,  and  capital  of  the  Cadore,  or  Cadorin,  be- 
longing to  the  Hates  of  Venice,  and  famous  for  the  birth  of 
Titian  the  painter;  42  miles  N.E.  of  Trent.  N.  lat.  46® 
25'.  E long.  13°  45'. 

Cadore,  or  Cadorin,  a fmall  and  mountainous  dillridl 
of  the  Trevifan,  or  Trevigiana,  belonging  to  Venice; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  biihopric  of  Brixen  ; on  the 
call  by  Friuli ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Bellunefe;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Bellunefe  and  biihopric  of  Brixen  j about  3^ 
miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  broad. 

CADOUIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department;  of 
Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriil  of 
Bergerac.  The  place  contains  603,  and  the  canton  5833 
inhabitants;  and  the  territory  includes  152^  kiliometres, 
and  12  communes. 

CADOURS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne,  and  dillrift  of  Touloufe.  The  town 
contains  826,  and  the  canton  6962  inhabitants : the  terri- 
torial extent  comprehends  172I  kiliometres,  and  17  com- 
munes. 

CAD  RITES,  a kind  of  religious  among  the  Mahome- 
tans ; whofe  founder  was  Abdul  Cadri,  a great  philofopher 
and  lawyer ; whence  they  take  their  name,  Cadrites. 

They  live  in  common,  and  in  a kind  of  monafteries, 
which,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  quit,  if  they  requeft 
it,  and  to  marry,  on  condition  of  their  wearing  black  but- 
tons  on  their  garments  to  diftinguiffi  them  from  the  reft  of 
the  people. 

In  their  monafteries,  they  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  every 
Friday  night  in  running  round,  holding  each  other’s  hand, 
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and  cn-ing  inccffaiitly,  hha'i,  living,  one  of  tlie  names  of 
God:  one  of  the  number  plays  all  the  time  on  a flute,  to 
animate  them  in  this  extravagant  dance. 

CAD  SAND,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Dutch  Flanders,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  fltuated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  Well  Scheldt  oppo- 
lite  to  Flufliing,  fo  as  to  command  the  navigation  of  that 
fiver.  It  is  prefcrved  b}'  elevated  dykes  conflrudled  at  great 
expence,  from  the  inundations  of  the  fea  ; and,  nevertlielefs, 
expofed  to  danger,  when  the  north-well  wind  blows  with 
violence.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  yields  excellent  corn  ; 
the  meadows  are  luxuriant,  and  the  farmers  make  a con- 
fiderable  quantity'  of  good  cheefe.  The  perfecuted  French 
and  Saltzburghers  found  an  afyliim  in  this  ifland.  The 
chief  town  is  Caffandria. 

CADUCEATOR,  in  Antiquity,  a denomination  given 
to  heralds  or  rneiTengers  of  peace.  See  Caduceus. 

CADUCEUS  , or  C A DU  c Eu  M,  Mercury’s  rod  or  fceptre ; 
a wand  entwifled  with  two  ferpents,  worn  by  that  deity  as 
the  enfign  of  his  quality  and  office  ; and  given  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  by  Apollo,  for  his  feven-ftringed 
harp. 

The  poets  attribute  w'ondrous  virtues  to  the  caduceus : 
as  that  of  throwing  people  into  a fleep,  raifmg  the  dead, 
&.C.  It  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  a fymbol  of  peace 
and  concord:  the  Romans  feht  the  Carthaginians  a javelin, 
and  a caduceus,  offering  them  their  choice,  whether  of  war 
or  peace. 

Among  that  people,  thofe  that  denounced  war  were 
called  feciales,  and  thofe  who  went  to  demand  peace,  ca- 
duceatores  ; becaufe  they  bore  a caduceus  in  their  hand. 

The  caduceus  found  on  medals  is  a common  fy'mbol  fig- 
nifying  good  condudl,  peace,  and  profperity.  The  rod 
exprelfes  power,  the  two  ferpents  prudence,  and  the  two 
wings  diligence. 

Wedelius  has  given  a diflertation  exprefsiy  on  caduceated 
medals.  Bottiger  in  his  “ Griechifche  Vafengemashlde, 
&c.”  or  “ Grecian  Paintings  on  Vales”  illuftrated  (vol.  i. 
p.  2.),  Weimar,  1798,  htis  fuggefced  fome  new  and  inge- 
nious ideas  with  rclpeci  to  the  origin  of  the  caduceus.  Ac- 
cording to  tliis  writer,  the  deity  called  Flermes  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Mercury-by'  the  Romans,  owed  his  imaginary 
exiflence  entirely  to  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  the  Greeks.  At  fome  remote  period,  the 
former  had  mines  and  factories  in  many  places  of  Greece. 
There  Hermes  was  worihipped  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
indullrious  Phoenicians  : and  all  the  arts,  by  which  the  arti- 
cles of  trade  are  produced,  w'ere  aferibed  by  the  Greeks  to 
h:s  invention.  Tire  Phoenicians,  of  courfe,  in  order  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  rude  natives,  employed  interpreters.  Hence 
Hermes  was  confidered  as  the  inventor  of  articulate  founds, 
and  of  numeral  figures  and  figns.  The  interpreters  and  he- 
ralds were  called  his  fons,  and  the  race  of  is  faid  to 

have  defeended  from  him.  The  Phoenician  traders,  where- 
ver they  firft;  approached  the  rude  Pelafgic  inhabitants  of 
the  Grecian  coafts,^  found  it  necelfary  to  ufe  fome  raanifefl; 
token  of  their  having  arrived  with  peaceful  intentions  ; not 
as  pirates,  but  as  merchants  and  barterers.  In  fuch  in- 
ftances,  the  moll  natural  fign  of  peace  among  all  nations, 
even  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  in  the 
South  Seas,  has  ever  been  a green  branch.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, however,  foon  found  it  more  convenient,  as  well  as 
more  ornamental,  to  carry  with  them  a decorticated  or 
even  a gilt  Half;  and,  as  occafion  required,  to  wind  round 
it  green  leaves.  Such  is  the  wand  of  Mercury  in  Homer. 
(Hymn,  in  Mercur.  529 — 532.) 


Caduceus  Is  alfo  a name  given  to  a kind  of  flaff  co- 
vered with  velvet,  and  decorated  with  Jleurs  de  lys,  which  the 
French  heralds  of  arms  bear  in  their  hands  on  folemn  occa- 
fions.  That  borne  by  the  king  at  arms  has  a golden  Jleur  de 
lys  at  the  end,  and  is  by  fome  called-  fceptre. 

CADUCOUS,  in  Botany,  a term  employed  to  exprefs 
the  fliort  duration  of  one  part  of  a plant  compared  with  an- 
other : thus,  a caducous  calyx  falls  off  before  the  petals,  as 
in  poppy  and  celandine  ; a caducous  corolla  falls  off  immedi- 
ately after  its  expanfion,  and  before  the  anthers  .have  fhed 
their  pollen,  as  in  adccea  and  thali£irum.  A ffipv.ie  is  ca- 
ducous, when  it  falls  off  before  the  leaf ; and  a braite,  when 
it  does  not  continue  as  long  as  the  flower.  A.  leaf  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  caducous,  when  it  does  rot  remain  til!  the  end  of 
the  fummer.  It  always  implies  a fhorter  duration  than  is 
intended  byr  the  term  deciduous. 

CADUCUS  Morlus,  or  Falling  Sickness,  in  MedU 
cine.  See  Epilepsy. 

CADURCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gaul, 
who  inhabited  the  town  of  Divona.  Ptolemy.  I'liey  are 
mentioned  by  Caefar,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  Their  territory  is 
the  prefent  Quercy,  the  capital  of  which  is  Cahors. 

CADUS,  an  ancient  liquid  meafure  of  capacity,  contain- 
ing ten,  fumetimes  twelve,  congii ; and  fixty,  or  accoiding  to 
others,  feventy-two  fextaries. 

The  cadus  is  the  lame  with  what  is  othervvife  denominated 
metretes  and  cerameem.  See  Amphora. 

CADUSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
being  part  of  Atropatene,  according  to  Strabo. 

CADUSII,  or  Cadusians,  a people  who  inhabited  the 
diftridl  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Babylon,  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  They  were  a powerful  people,  and 
enemies  of  the  Affyrians  ; and  their  alliance  was  fought  by 
Cyrus,  in  his  war  againff  the  king  of  Afl'yria. 

CADYNA,  or  Caderia,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the 
mountains  of  Lycaonia,  according  to  Strabo. 

CADYTIS,  a town  of  Afia  in  Syria,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, and  fuppofed  by  Reland  to  have  been  Gath.  As 
it  was  near  the  fea,  it  could  not  have  been  Jerufalcm,  as  M. 
D’Anville  conjeclures.  Others  have  luppofed  it  to  have 
been  the  Cedafla  of  Jofephus,  and  others  refer  it  to 
Gaza. 

CzECA,  \n  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  ofMuRAiNA,  aptery- 
gious,  with  the  fnout  fomewhat  acute.  Found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea. 

C.«;cA,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Nais,  with  lateral  fetofe 
warts,  and  without  eyes.  Found  in  the  bays  of  Iceland  and 
Chriftianfand,  in  Norway. 

C;eca,  a fpecies  of  Nereis,  fub-convex,  with  two  very 
Ihort  tentacula,  and  the  lamella:  of'  the  pedunculi  duplicate 
and  ciliate.  P'abr. 

CiECiE  Glandulee.  See  Glands. 

CAZCIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  two  ifles, 
w'hich  Pliny  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spinean  pro- 
montory; 

CfECILIA,  in  Entomology,  an  African  infedt  of  the  Pa- 
piLio  genus,  the  wings  of  which  are  white  in  the  middle, 
with  black  dots  ; pofterior  ones  margined  with  black,  dotted 
beneath  with  white.  Fabr. 

Caicilia  is  alfo  a fynonymous  name  of  Papilio  Amyn- 
TOR  of  Fabricius,  in  the  works  of  Cramer. 

Caicilia,  in  Ichthyology,  among  old  writers,  the  filli  de- 
nominated by  modern  naturalifts  fyngnathus  acus. 

C/KCiLiA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  ferpents  diftinguilhed 
by  having  wrinkles  on  the  body  and  tail,  and  two  tentaculae 
on  the  upper  lip. 

There 
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There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  at  prefent  known, 
namely  tentaculata  and  glutinofa. 

Cecilia,  the  general  name  under  which  feveral  creatures 
have  been  deferibed  by  old  writers.  Lacerta  chalddes  is 
called  Cascilia  major  by  them ; Anguis  fragilis  of  the  Liniisan 
Fn.  Suec.  is  named  by  different  writers  Csecilia  vulgaris,  Cse- 
cilia  Gefneri,  and  Cascilia  typhlus.  Aldrovandiis,  Ray,  &c. 
Cecilia  maculata  of  Catefby  is  the  Anguis  ventralis  of 
Gmelin,  &c. 

CjECilia  Castra,  in  Ancient  Geography,  probably  the 
Ca:cili  AN  A of  Antonine,  now  Caceres,  a place  of  Spain  in 
Lufitania,  according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

C^CILIANA,  in  Botany,  a name  lued  by  Pliny  and 
fome  other  authors  for  the  tutfan,  or  androfemum.  Ger. 
Emac.  Ind.  2. 

CaECILIUS  Statius,  in  Biography,  a Latin  comic 
poet,  the  contemporary  and  companion  of  Ennius,  was  a 
native  of  Infubrian  Gaul,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  Milan,  and 
lived  at  Rome  in  a fervile  condition  about  the  year  177 
B.C.  As  a writer  of  comedy  he  was  eminent,  though  Ci- 
cero finds  fault  with  his  Latinity.  Some  fragments  of  his 
works  are  collefted  by  Robert  Stephens,  and  publiflied  in 
the  “ Corpus  Poetarum,”  Loud.  1714.  Noiiv.  Lift.  Hill. 

CiECIMACULA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pha- 
L/ENA  {Nodua),  with  dentated  grey  wings,  two  black 
points  at  the  bafe,  and  two  cinereous  ftreaks.  Fabr. 

CiECINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in 
Etruria. 

C.E.CINUM,  a town  of  Italy  in  Brutium,  watered  by 
tlie  river  Cmcinus. 

CAiCUM,  \n  Anatomy.  SeeCcECUM. 

CeECUS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber,  dullcy- 
red,  having  its  fcales  mai  ked  with  a white  fpot. 

C.1ECUTIENS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Apis, 
brown,  with  a fmooth  ferruginous  abdomen,  fpotted  on  both 
fides  with  black.  Fabricius.  Found  in  the  gardens  of 
Leipfic. 

CiEDlUS,  \n  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Sardinia. 
Ptolemy. 

CjELATURA,  orCcELATURA,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  metals,  ftones,  woods,  or  the  like,  with  inftruments  of 
fteel,  diamond,  &c.  See  Sculpture. 

Entomology,  a fpecies  of  CiM ex  [Rotun- 
datus),  brownifh  grey,  with  three  points  on  the  fcutellum, 
and  the  apex  yellowiih.  Fabricius.  Found  in  New  Hol- 
land. 

CiELESTIANS,  the  followers  of  Caeleftius,  a monk, 
who  flouriflted  under  the  empire  of  Arcadius,  about  the  year 
405,  and  taught  much  the  fame  doftrines  as  Pelagius. 

The  native  country  of  Cslellius  is  not  certainly  known  ; 
fome  fay  it  was  Ireland  ; others,  Scotland ; and  others  fay 
that  he  was  a native  of  Campania  in  Italy.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  he  was  defeended  of  an  illuftrious  family,  and 
that,  after  having  applied  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  he  retired  from  the  world  and  embraced  the  monaftic 
life.  He  accompanied  Pelagius  into  Sicily  in  408  or  409, 
and  afterwards,  in  41  i,  into  Africa ; from  thence  he  went  to 
A fia,  Rhodes,  and  the  neighbouringiflands,  diffeminating  the 
doftrines  of  Pelagius,  fo  that  thofe  who  embraced  them  de- 
rived from  him  the  appellation  of  Cseleftians.  Having  been 
conftrained  to  leave  Conftantinople  in  the  year  416,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  ingratiated  hira- 
felf  with  pope  Zofimus,  and  obtained  a letter  in  his  favour 
to  the  African  biftiops.  In  418,  however,  he  was  banilhed 
from  Rome  by  virtue  of  a law  enafted  by  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius  againft  the  Pelagians  ; but  he  afterwards  returned, 
and  was  again  ordered  to  depart  from  Italy.  Accordingly 
VoL.  V, 
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he  repaired  to  Conftantinople,  v.'here  for  fome  time  he  met 
with  a more  favourable  reception.  At  length,  about  the 
year  43 1,  a memorial  was  prefented  againft  him  and  his  ac- 
complices, by  Marius  Mercator,  to  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  depart  from  the  city.  Of  his  fub- 
fequent  hiftory,  and  the  termination  of  his  life,  the  ancients 
have  furnilhed  no  records.  Cave,  Plift.  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  385. 
See  Pelagians. 

C2ELESTINE.  See  Celestine. 

C.1ELESTINI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Italy, 
in  Umbria. 

C2ELESTINUS,  \o  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  CuRCU- 
Lio  ; casruleous,  with  the  antennx  and  legs  fanguineous. 
Found  in  Germany. 

CJE.L.Y.'V  JZ,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Thrace, 
feparated  by  the  Hebrus.  Some  of  them  lived  near  mount 
Htemus,  and  others  near  mount  Rhodope. 

C2ELIA,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Africa,  in  Numidia. 

C.ELIA,  orC^ELiuM,  a towii  of  Italy  in  Apulia. 

CiELINA,  a town  of  Italy  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name. 

C.^LIUS  Mons,  a place  of  Vindelicia,  N.E.  of  Lacus 
Brigantius,  and  S.  W.  of  Augufta  Vindeliciorum. 

C.«ELius  Mons,  the  name  of  one  of  the  feven  mountains 
on  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  fo  called  from 
CaElins,  an  Hetrurian  general. 

C.®Lius  Aurelianus,  the  only  remaining  writer  of  the 
feft  of  the  Methodifts  in  medicine,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a native  of  Sicca  in  Africa,  althougli,  as  Haller  obferves, 
no  reference  is  made  to  that  country  in  his  work.  From, 
his  ftyle,  which  is  harflr  and  barbarous,  Le  Clerc  fuppofes  he 
lived  in  the  15th  century.  The  work  by  which  he  is  known 
is  a tranflation  into  Latin  of  the  writings  of  Soranus, 
an  Ephefian  phyfician,  the  head  of  the  methodic  feft,  to 
which  he  hat  added  obfervations  collefted  from  other  writers 
and  fome  from  his  own  praftice.  Itconfifts  of  eight  books, 
three  on  acute  and  five  on  chronic  difeafes.  They  were  firft 
printed,  “Celerum  vrl  acutarum  Paffionum  Libri  Tres,” 
Paris,  1529,  and  “Tardarum  Paffionum  Libri  Quinque, 
Bafileje,  1529,  both  in  folio.  Dalechamp,  in  1567,  pub- 
liftied  the  work  complete  with  notes,  at  Lyons,  8vo.  It 
alfo  enters  into  the  “Medics  Artis  Principes,”  by  Stephens 
and  by  Haller.  The  work  has  the  merit  of  preferring  frag- 
ments from  the  writings  of  feveral  ancient  authors  in  medi- 
cine, which  would  otherwife  have  been  loft,  as  well  as  of 
imparting  a knowledge  of  their  doftrines.  The  author  is 
very  free  in  his  cenfures  on  the  works  he  examines,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  intelligent  and  attentive  praftitioner. 
He  treats  of  feveral  difeafes  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier 
writers,  and  has  fome  obfervations  in  furgery  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  He  mentions  an  inftance  of  hydrophobia  occurring 
in  a perfon  who  had  not  been  bitten  by  any  rabid 
animal,  and  of  hydatids  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfy.  He  had 
feen  a fit  of  the  gout  terminate  in  apoplexy,  in  confequence 
of  the  too  liberal  ufe  of  bitter  and  acrid  fubftances.  He 
recommends  injeftions  of  oil  for  the  cure  of  afearides,  or  to 
deftroy  thofe  worms ; and  has  numerous  other  obfervations 
equally  pertinent  and  ingenious.  Le  Clerc  Hittoire  de 
Med.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

CiEMENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  any  compofition  of  a 
glutinous  or  tenacious  nature,  proper  to  bind,  unite,  or 
keep  things  in  cohefion. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  cement,  and  even  cimenf.  It  is 
formed  from  the  Latin  of  I beat.  Though 

M.  Felibien  obferves,  what  the  ancient  architefts  called 
camentum  was  a very  different  thing  from  our  cament.  The 
name  eanient,  with  them,  fignified  a kind  of  raafonry,  or 
4 R manner 
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manner  of  laying  tKc  ftones,  and  ev«n  the  quality  of  the 
Hones ; as  when  the  walls  were  built  of  rude,  unequal 
Hones.  In  reality,  the  Hones  were  cut  for  fuch  work,  but 
not  fquared  or  uniform  ; fo  that  camenta  ftood  oppofed  to 
quadriti  lapidcs. 

C.€MENT  is  particularly  ufed  in  ylrchiteBure,  for  a ftrong 
binding  fort  of  mortar,  ufed  to  bind  or  unite  bricks  or 
Hones  together,  for  forne  kind  of  mouldings ; or  to 
make  a block  of  bricks,  for  the  carving  of  fcrolls,  capi- 
tals, &c. 

It  is  of  two  forts  : the  hot  cement,  which  is  the  moH  com- 
mon, IS  made  of  relin,  bees  wax,  brick-duH,  and  chalk, 
boiled  together.  The  bricks  to  be  cemented  are  heated,  and 
rubbed  one  upon  another,  witli  csement  between. 

The  cold  cament  is  lei's  ufed  ; and  is  made  of  Chefliire- 
cheefe,  milk,  quick-lime,  and  whites  of  eggs. 

Mortar,  folder,  glue,  &c.  are  cements-.  The  bitumen 
brought  from  the  Levant  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cament 
ufed  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Equal  quantities  of  powdered  glafs,  fea-falt,  and  iron 
filings,  mixed  with  loam,  made  a very  hard  and  durable 
cament. 

Mr.  Boyle  informs  us,  that  the  bell  method  to  clofe  and 
repair  pipes  of  fubterraneous  aquedufts  is  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  a large  quantity  of 
pulverized  flocks,  and  carefully  beat  up  with  linfeed  oil  into 
afliflpafte.  See  Mortar  and  Tarras. 

C.EMENT  is  alfo  ufed  among  Gold/mUhs,  Engra’vers, 
Jewellers,  &c.  for  a compofition  of  fine  brick-duH,  w'ell 
fifted,  refin,  and  bees-wax  ; in  ufe  among  thofc  artificers 
to  keep  the  metals  to  be  engraven,  or  wrought  on,  firm 
to  the  block,  &c.  as  alfo  to  fill  up  what  is  to  be  chif- 
felled. 

The  receiver  of  an  air  pump  may  be  faftened  to  a metal- 
Kne  plate  by  means  of  a casment  of  bees-wax  and  turpentine, 
made  with  equal  parts,  for  the  winter ; and  three  parts  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  for  the  fummer.  We  have 
various  receipts  for  making  casments  to  mend  broken  china 
and  glaffes  : one  of  the  fineft,  and  at  the  fame  time  HrongeH 
caements  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  juice  of  garlick,  Hamped  in 
a Hone  mortar  ; this,  if  applied  with  care,  will  leave  little 
or  no  mark.  Another  caement  for  broken  glaffes,  china  or 
earthen  ware,  may  be  prepared  by  beating  the  white  of  an 
egg  very  clear,  and  mixing  it  with  fine  powdered  quick- 
lime ; or  ifinglafs ; powered  chalk  and  a little  lime  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  diffolved  in  fair  water ; with  which  the 
glaffes,  &c.  are  to  be  cemented,  and  then  fet  in  the  (hade  to 
dry. 

Drying  oil  with  white  lead  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for 
this  purpofe ; but  where  the  veffels  are  not  expofed  to  heat 
ormoiffure,  ifinglafs  glue,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  tripoli, 
«r  chalk,  is  better. 

Some  have  recommended  a cament  made  by  tempering 
quick-lime  with  the  curd  of  milk,  till  it  become  of  a proper 
confiHence  for  ufe  ; but  as  cheefe  has  a greater  degree  of 
tenacity  than  milk,  the  following  compofition  will  be  pre- 
ferable. Let  the  thin  fltavings  of  fweet  cheefe  be  Hirred 
with  boiling  water ; and  when  the  tenacious  flime  has  been 
worked  with  other  hot  water,  let  it  be  mixed  on  a hot  Hone, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  unflaked  lime,  into  the  confiHence 
of  a paHe,  and  it  will  prove  a Hrong  and  durable  cament  for 
wood,.  Hone,  earthen-ware,  and  glafs ; and  it  has  this 
advantage,  that  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  will  receive 
no  injury  from  water.  C.  Pajot,  of  Charmes,  lately  tranf- 
Hiitted  to  the  Philomathic  Society  and  the  National  Inftitute 
of  France,  fmall  bits  of  glafs,  which  he  had  joined  and 
foldered  fo  firmly  that  the  glafs  would  rather  break  clofe 


to  the  jundlion  than  in  the  fraiJlure  ; but  he  concealed  his 
procefs  for  this  purpofe.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be 
afeertained.  By  interpofing  between  the  broken  parts  a 
glafs  ground  like  a pigment,  but  more  eafily  fufible  than 
the  pieces  to  be  joinedf  and  then  expofing  them  to  fuch  a 
heat  as  will  fufe  the  cementing  ingredient,  the  pieces  will 
be  made  to  agglutinate  without  being  themfelves  fufed.  A 
glafs  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  cementing  broken  pieces  of  flint 
glafs  may  be  -made  by  fufing  fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  glafs, 
previoully  reduced  to  a powder,  along  with  a little  red  lead 
and  borax,  or  with  the  borax  only. 

A cament  may  be  prepared  for  chemical  glaffes  that  will 
bear  the  fire,  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  wheat-flour, 
fine  powdered  Venice  glafs,  pulverized  chalk,  with  half 
the  quantity  of  fine  brick-duH,  and  a little  feraped  lint, 
in  the  whites  of  eggs : this  mixture  is  to  be  fpread  upon 
a linen  cloth,  and  applied  to  the  cracks  of  the  glaffes, 
and  flionld  be  well  dried  before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

Old  varnifli  will  likewife  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  A 
very  ufeful  cament  for  joining  alabaHer,  marble,  porphyry, 
and  other  Hones,  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
Melt  two  pounds  of  bees-wax,  and  one  pound  of  reiin  ; add  a 
pound  and  a half  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  pulverized 
as  the  body  to  be  cemented  is  compofed  of,  and  flir  them 
we'J  together ; let  the  mafs  be  kneaded  in  water,  and  heated 
when  applied  to  the  heated  parts  of  the  body  to  be  ce- 
mented. The  colour  of  this  mafs  may  be  adapted  to  that 
of  the  body  on  which  it  is  employee^  by  varying  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  powdered  matter  added  to  the  mafs  of  bees- 
wax and  refin. 

Jewellers,  in  joining  pieces  of  precious  Hone  that  are  ac- 
cidentally broken  in  the  operation  of  fetting,  employ  a 
fmall  piece  of  gum-maHich  applied  between  the  fragments, 
previoufly  heated  fo  as  to  melt  the  interpofed  gum.  They 
are  then  preffed  together  fo  as  to  force  out  the  redundant 
quantity  of  it.  The  Turkey  cament  for  joining  metals, 
glafs,  &c.  is  prepared  by  diffolving  five  or  fix  pieces  of 
maHich  of  the  fize  of  peas  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fpirits  of  wine,  and  diffolving  as  much  ifinglafs  {previoufly 
foftened  in  water)  in  brandy  or  rum,  as  will  make  two 
ounces  by  meafure  of  Hrong  glue ; and  adding  two  fmall 
bits  of  gum-galbanum,  or  ammoniacum,  rubbed  or  ground . 
till  they  are  diffolved  ; let  the  whole  be  mixed  with  fuffi- 
cient heat,  kept  in  a Hopped  phial,  and  when  ufed  fet  in  hot 
water. 

Kaftellyn  recommends  a cament  for  filling  up  cracks  and. 
fiffures  in  iron  veffels,  which  confiHs  of  fix  parts  of  yellow 
potter’s  clay,  one  part  of  the  filings  of  iron,  and  a quantity  of 
Imfeed  oil  fufficient  to  form  the  whole  into  a paffe  of  the  con- 
fidence of  putty.  A durable  cament  for  joining  the  flanche# 
of  iron  cylinders,  and  other  parts  of  hydraulic  and  Hearn 
engines,  m.ay  be  formed  by  boiling  linfeed  oil,  litharge,  red 
or  white  lead,  duly  mixed,  and  applied  on  each  fide  of  a 
flannel  filling  the  joint,  which  firould  be  put  between  the 
pieces  before  they  are  clofely  united  by  fcre«vs  or  other 
faftenings.  Another  cament  that  will  Hand  the  aftion  of 
boiling  water  and  Heam,  may  be  prepared  by  rubbing  in  a 
mortar  and  thus  mixing  together  two  ounces  of  fal-ammoniac, 
one  ounce  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  and  i6  ounces  of  call;  iron 
filings  or  borings.  When  this  cament  is  wanted  for  ufe, 
one  part  of  the  above  powder,  and  20  parts  of  clean  iron 
borings  or  filings,  fhould  be  intimately  blended  by  grinding 
them  in  a mortar,  and  when  ufed,  meiitened  with  water,  and 
applied  to  the  joints  with  a wooden  or  blunt  iron  fpatula. 

Copper-fmiths  often  apply  to  the  rivets  and  edges  of 
(beets  of  copper  in  large  boilers,  and  in  order  to  fecure 
cocks  from  leaking,  &c.  a mixture  of  pounded  quick- 
lime 
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lime  with  ox’s  blood.  This  mull  be  ufed  when  frelli  made  : 
and  it  is  both  cheap  and  durable. 

For  an  account  of  Higgins’s  v/ater  ca^ment  for  building, 
repairing,  and  plaftering  walls,  and  for  other  purpofes,  fee 
Stucco. 

The  bell  cosment  for  eleftri cal  purpofes  is  made  with  two 
parts  ol  refill,  two  of  bees-wax,  and  one  of  the  powder  of 
red  ochre.  Thefe  ingredients  ai-e  melted,  and  mixed  toge- 
ther in  any  veffel  over  the  fire,  and  afterwards  kept  for  ufe. 
This  adheres  well,  is  lefs  brittle  than  refill,  and  infnlates  as 
well.  A ftroiig  casment  for  fuch  purpoles  may  be  made  by 
melting  one  pound  of  rciin  over  a flow  fire,  and  adding 
to  it  as  much  plaller  of  Pans,  as  is  neceiTary  to  fufficiently 
harden  it;  and  then  adding  a fpooiiful  of  linfeed  oil,  ftirring 
k during  the  mixture.  A ciEment  for  glais-grinders  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  fine  fifted  wood-allies  with  boiling 
pitch,  and  adding  a little  tallow,  as  may  be  found  nccefiary. 
Shell-lac  is  a good  caement  for  holding  metals,  glafs,  or  pre- 
cious Hones,  while  they  are  cut,  turned,  or  ground.  Flour 
palle  is  ufed  as  a cjcmeiit  by  book-binders , and  paper 
hangers ; and  they  fometimes  mix  with  the  whedten  flour  a 
fifth  or  fixth  of  its  weight  of  powdered  refin  or  alum,  and 
if  it  be  delired  of  a more  tenacious  confiltence,  they  add  gum- 
arabic,  or  any  kind  of  fize.  Japanefe  csment.or  rice  glue, 
is  made  by  well  mixing  ricc-flour  with  cold  water,  and 
gently  boiling  it.  This  is  extremly  ufeful  on  a variety  of 
occafions ; particularly  in  the  preparation  of  curious  paper 
articles,  as  tea-trays,  drefling-boxes,  and  other  Inch  things, 
which  require  layers  of  papers  to  be  cemented  together. 
With  this  compofition  models,  bulls,  llatues,  and  ball'o  re- 
lievos, may  be  formed  ; and  they  admit  of  a high  polilh. 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  a casment  to  bind  together 
the  various  enibellifhments  of  grottos,  lee  Grotto.  See 
alfo  Glue,  L,ute,  Past:  , Putty,  Size,  and  Solder. 

CiEMENT,  iov  gilding Jijh.  See  Gilding  of  fijh. 

C.TMENT,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Cf-ment. 

CiEMENT,  calcareous.  See  Cements,  calcareous. 

C/EMENT,  or  •z.iment  copper,  is  copper  precipitated  from 
vitriolic  waters  by  iron.  The  name  is  derived,  it  is  faid, 
from  a vitriolic  water  in  Hungary,  called  •x.iment. 

CzEMENT-/)o/j',  in  AJfaying,  are  velTels  made  for  the  ce- 
mentation of  metals.  See  Cementation. 

CtEMENTARIUS,  in  a fpecies  of  Can- 

cer, [Afacus,)  with  a fmooth  cyliudrical  thorr.x,  obtufe 
front,  and  aculeated  hand  claws.  This  kind  is  frequent  in 
the  rivers  of  Chili.  Molin.  Hill.  Nat.  Chili. 

CzEMENTATION.  See  Cementation. 

CAEN,  Lat.  Cadomus,  in  Geography,  a city  of  France, 
before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  feated  in  a vale 
at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Orne  and  Odon,  and  communi- 
cating, at  the  dillance  of  about  feven  miles  from  tl'ie  fea,  with 
the  Englilli  channel.  Its  northern  and  fouthern  fuburbs 
contain  30,900,  and  its  two  cantons  36,817  inhabitants; 
its  whole  territorial  extent  comprehends  87^  kiliometres,  and 
12  communes.  The  four  towers  of  its  callle  were  built  by 
the  Englilh ; its  town-houfe  is  a large  building  with  four 
towers  ; it  royal  fquare,  or  place  royale  is  fpacious  and  re- 
gular, having  fine  houfes  on  three  fides  of  it,  and  in  the 
middle  an  equellrian  flatue  of  Louis  XIV . in  a Roman 
habit.  The  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  was  erefted  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  he  was  buried  in  it.  The  univerfity  of 
Caen  was  founded  by  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France,  by  the  authority  of  his  nephew  Henry  VI.  in  1431, 
and  its  ellablilhment,  together  with  the  privileges  granted 
by  him,  was  confirmed  in  I439>  by  bulls  of  Pope  Eu- 
genius  IV.  Its  academy  of  literature  was  inllituted  in  1 706. 
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This  city  has  had  good  trade,  which  has  pnncipally  con- 
fifled  in  cloths  and  fine  linen. 

Caen,  as  a part  of  Normandy,  was  formerly  fubjeft  to 
the  kings  of  England.  In  the  year  H04  it  was  feized  by 
Philip  the  Angull,  king  of  France,  and  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  that  crown  fill  the  year  1346,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured, after  a long  and  deflrudlivc  fiege,  by  Edward  III. 
In  1417,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  troops  of  Henry  V, 
and  remained  in  the  pofleffionTif  the  Englilh  till  the  year 
144S,  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  VII.  king  of  France. 
N.  Idt.  49°  1 1'  10".  W.  long.  0°  21'  47".  High  water  at 
fpring  tides  at  9 o’clock. 

Caen,  is  alfo  the  chief  city  of  Cayenne  in  South  Ame- 
rica. See  Cayenn’e. 

CzENE,  orC.'ENoroLiS,  in  Ancient  Geography, 'Ato\\'s\o£ 
Pelopounelns  in  Laconia,  placed  by  Paufanias  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  40  ftadia  from  the  promontory  of  Txnarns,  and  an- 
ciently denominated  Ttenarnm.  Jt  had  two  temples,  one 
dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  another  to  Venus. 

Ceene,  or  C/ENOPOLis,  the  Csetie  emporium  of  antiquity, 
a town  of  Egypt  in  the  Panopolitan  nome,  mentioned  both 
by  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  and  fnppofed  to  be  the  pre- 
fent  Ghenne  or  Kenne  ; which  fee. 

Ca2ne,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Si*- 
cily  and  Africa.  Pliny. 

Calne,  or  Coenze,  Senn,  a town  of  Afia  in  Mefopotamia, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris,  over  again  ft  the  mouth  of  Za- 
bus  Minor. 

CdENEUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  with 
very  entire  fubfufeous  wings  ; pofterior  pair  beneath  with  a 
red  orb  confilling  of  nine  Ipots.  This  is  a native  of  South 
America.  Linn.  &c. 

CiENI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Thrace  men- 
tioned by  Livy  and  Steph.  Byz.  and  called  Cunici  by  Pliny. 
They  are  fnppofed  to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  Thrace, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Propontis.  Their  country  was 
called  Canica  regio,  and  Plniy  places  it  in  the  colony  Flavio- 
polis. 

CtENINA,  a town  of  Italy  on  the  confines  of  Latium, 
and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  whence  fome  geographer* 
make  it  a city  of  the  Sabines,  and  others  refer  it  to  the  ancient 
Latium.  Clnvcrius  places  it  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Anio 
next  to  Rome  ; but  HoHlenius  thinks  tliat  it  Hood  on  the 
oppofite  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prefent  Monticelli. 
Fellus  fays,  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Cenis  its  founder; 
and  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  informs  ns,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  firH  cities  which  declared  agaiiiH  Romulus.  In  the  con- 
teH  its  king  was  flain,  and  the  Casninenfes  defeated.  Their 
city  was  rafed,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome,  where 
they  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  moH  ancient  citizens.  It 
afterwards  became  a Roman  colony. 

CVENIS,  or  Senis,  a town  and  promontory  of  Italy,  in 
Brutium,  upon  the  Hraits  of  Sicily,  N.  of  Rhegium,  and 
oppofite  to  MefTana  or  Melfiiia. 

CAiNITARUM  infula,  an  ifland  mentioned  by  Arrian 
in  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  lea,  and  fnppofed  to  be 
the  Kavathra  of  Ptolemy. 

CANNON,  a place  of  Afia  in  Armenia  Minor,  mcntionci 
by  Strabo  and  Plutarch. 

C.€NON  Hydreuma,  a place  of  Egypt,  in  the  route  from 
Coptos  to  Berenice. 

C.^EN0PHRUR1UM,  a place  of  Thrace  in  the  road 
from  Conllantinople  to  Heraclea,  according  to  the  Itinerary 
of  Antonine.  Here  the  emperor  Aiireliar,  was  llain.  It 
is  placed  by  M.  d’Anville  N.W.  of  Selvmpria. 
CaENOPOLIS.  See  C.€ne. 

C.^NOPTERIS|  in  Botany,  {irom  Kxnof,  new,  and  rryi?, 
4 R 3 a fern,) 
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a fern)  Berg.  Aft.  Petrop.  1782.  p.  248.  Schreb.  1634. 
(Darea,  JulT.  15),  Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Ftlices, 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruftificationsin  lateral,  nearly  marginal,  lines  5 
covered  with  a membrane  opening  on  the  outfide. 

Sp.  1.  C.  r}n%ophylla.  Smith  ic.  ined.  2.  50.  “ Frond 

bipinnate,  rooting  at  the  tip ; pinnules  inverfely  egg- 
Ihaped,  fomewhat  fickle-fliaped,  petioled  ; primordial  leaves 
lobed.”  Stipe  round,  brown  ; common  peduncle  or  rachis 
round,  brown,  fmooth,  elongated  at  the  tip,  leaflefs,  bul- 
biferous,  rooting  ; partial  peduncles  green,  flattened,  fome- 
times  winged  ; pinnules  alternate,  on  fliort  petioles,  in- 
verfely egg-fliaped,  one-nerved;  fruftifying,  llightly  fickle- 
Ihaped,  often  toothed  at  the  tip,  even,  the  upper  ones  ufu- 
ally  confluent;  all  dulky  green.  FruBifications  in  fhort, 
folitary  lateral  lines,  beginning  at  the  nerve  towards  the  bafe 
of  the  pinnules,  and  covered  with  an  entire  fcarious  brown 
membrane  opening  always  on  the  outfide,  at  length  turned 
back  and  permanent.  When  the  capfules  have  emerged 
from  the  fruftifying  chink,  numerous  forked,  brown,  glofly 
threads  ftand  out,  which  are  the  expanded  rings  of  the  cap- 
fules. Found  by  Thiery  in  the  ifland  of  Dominica.  2. 
C.  japonica,  Thunb.  Linnaean  Tranf.  v.  2.  p.  341. 
(Trichomanes  japonicum,  Thunb.  Flor.  japon.)  “ Frons 
fuper-decompound  ; pinnules  cut  in  three  divifions,  acute.” 

C.cicutaria,  Smith  (Afplenium  cicutarium,  Swartz. ) See 
Asplenium  39. 

C./FNURGIA,  in  Geography,ztovrn  of  Thrace,  placed 
by  Procopius  in  the  province  of  Rhodope. 

C-/ENUS,  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Ore,  which  fee. 

CAER,  in  Britijh  Antiquity,  a term  which,  like  the  Saxon 
Chefter,  denotes  caftle,  and  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  places 
fortified  by  the  Romans. 

CAERDIFF,  in  Geography.  See  Cardiff. 

CAIRE,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Agylla. 

C.ffiRESI,  a people  of  Germany,  placed  by  Caefar  (Bell. 
Gall.)  between  the  Condrufi  and  Paemani,  and  referred  by 
d’Anville  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Chiers,  which  runs 
from  Luxemburg  into  the  Meufe. 

CAERFILLY,  Caerphillyon,  or  Caerphilly,  a 
fmall  town  of  Glamorganfliire,  South  Wales,  formerly  by 
traditionary  account  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  is  only  re- 
markable for  the  ruins  of  its  once  extenfive  caftle,  and  the 
hiftorical  events  connefted  with  it.  The  name  Caerphuli 
fignifies  caftle  of  hafte,  and  it  is  faid  that  great  numbers  of 
hands  were  employed  to  raife  this  fortrefs  with  expedition. 
Its  ground  plan  covered  an  area  of  two  acres,  and  its  fofs 
was  crofted  by  thirteen  draw’bridges.  At  prefent  the  ruins, 
fays  Mr.  Evans,  “ more  refemble  the  remains  of  a city,  than 
a lingle  edifice  ; and  w'hen  undilapidated,  exceeded  the  enor- 
mous fite  of  Windfor  caftle.”  The  citadel,  with  circular 
baftions,  a range  of  apartments  round  the  inner  court,  the 
grand  hall,  fome  towers,  &c.  are  ftill  remaining,  and  whether 
viewed  as  objefts  of  pifturefque  beauty,  or  fpecimens  of  an- 
cient* caftellated  architefture,  they  are  highly  interefting. 
Within  two  moats  is  the  citadel,  appearing  like  a feparate 
caftle,  with  a high  Gothic  arch,  the  centre  lupported  by  two 
circular  baftions.  This  great  gateway,  the  weftern  entrance 
of  the  ruin,  is  grand  and  perfeft,  and  leads  to  the  ftupendous 
ftrufture  of  the  inner  court  from  the  weft,  as  the  gate  witb 
the  hexagonal  towers  does  from  the  eaft.  The  inner  court 
is  furrounded  by  a range  of  noble  apartments,  communicating 
with  a long  gallery,  to  which  there  is  an  alcent  from  the 
mint,  and  aftording  a ready  intercourfe  between  the  guards, 
who  occupied  the  embattled  towers.  This  corridor  remains 
entire  from  the  extent  of  about  90  to  too  feet,  on  the  fouth 
fede,  except  in  the  breaks  of  the  ftair-cafes.  The  great  hall, 


which  is  fpacious  and  complete,  exhibits  a fine  fpecimen  of 
Gothic  grandeur  ; and  the  ornamented  outline  of  its  four 
windows  and  chimney-pieces  are  hardly  to  be  paralleled,  to- 
gether with  feveral  light  pillars  in  triplets,  that  go  round  the 
room,  which  is  about  70  feet  by  30,  and  17  feet  high.  The 
north  window  of  the  chapel  is  not  only  perfeft,  but  uncom- 
monly light  and  elegant.  The  mint  is  underneath,  near  the 
inclining  tower,  arched  in  a curious  manner,  and  furniftied 
with  two  furnaces  for  melting  metal.  In  the  interior  court, 
at  the  eaft  end,  is  the  leaning  tower  an  objeft:  of  confiderable 
curiofity  and  general  admiration.  It  is  of  a circular  lhape, 
about  70  feet  high,  and  inclines  full  1 1 ffeet  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. About  half  way  down  from  the  furamit  a fif- 
fure  divides  it,  which  was  probably  made,  when  it  was  under- 
mined. A fimilar  inftance  of  a leaning  tower  exifts  at 
Bridgenorth,  others  at  Corfe  caftle,  and  the  moft  confiderable 
we  have  heard  of  is  that  at  Pifa  in  Italy.  The  immenfe  pile  of 
Caerphilly  caftle  appears  to  have  been  erefted  at  different 
times,  and  the  ftyle  of  building  difplayed  in  fome  of  the  ex- 
terior works  indicates  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Here  that 
ill-fated  monarch  fixed  his  dernier  refort,  when  purfued  by  his 
unnatural  and  brutal  queen.  With  his  favourite  the  younger 
Spencer,  he  retreated  here  from  the  forces  belonging  to  the 
queen  and  barons,  who  befieged  the  caftle,  A.  D.  1327,  but 
the  monarch,  however,  afterwards  efcaped.  The  late  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington  has  offered,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia,  fome  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  Caerphilly 
caftle  was  built  by  Edward  I.  and  in  his  authority  manylate 
modern  writers  have  acquiefeed.  But  Mr.  Malkin  (ubi 
infra)  has  fuggefted  a variety  of  circumftances,  which  inva- 
lidate this  account ; and  particularly  that  of  king  Edward 
having  no  jurifdiftion  at  that  time  in  Glamorgan.  From 
fome  hiftorical  documents,  deduced  from  Welfh  authors,  it 
is  inferred,  that  this  caftle  was  built,  or  rebuilt  and  fortified, 
in  1221,  by  John  de  Brufe,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Lhewelin-ap-Jorwerth,  prince  of  North  Wales  ; and  that, 
after  it  had  been  taken  and  partly  ruined,  in  1270,  at  which 
period  it  firft  obtained  the  name  of  Caerphilly  in  the  Welfh 
hiftory,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ralph  Mortimer,  who  married 
Joan  of  Acres  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  fettled  this 
caftle  on  him  and  his  heirs  ; and  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  it 
was  again  greatly  augmented  and  ftrengthened  by  Hugh 
Spencer  the  younger,  whofe  wealth  appears  to  have  been 
fully  equal  to  fuck  an  undertaking.  Many  important  pub- 
lic events  are  connefted  with  the  hiftory  of  this  once 
formidable  fortrefs.  The  trade  of  Caerphilly  has  lately  im- 
proved in  conlequence  of  the  eftablifhment  of  three  woollen 
manufaftures ; the  effeft  of  which  is  obfervable  in  traffic  on 
the  roads,  and  population  in  the  town.  “ Evans’s  Tour 
through  South  Wales,”  8vo.  1804;  and  Malkin’s  “ Scenery, 
Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  South  Wales,”  4to.  1804. 

C./ERIANA,  a town  of  Spain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Boetica,  in  the  country  of  the  Turdetani. 

C.®RITES,  Caeritum  tabulee,m  Antiquity, 
cenfors’  tables,  wherein  were  entered  the  names  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as,  for  fome  mifdemeanour,  were  to  lofe  their  right  of 
fuffrage  in  eleftions  at  Rome. 

The  original  of  the  appellation  arofe  hence  ; that  during 
the  captivity  of  Rome  under  the  Gauls,  the  Casrites,  or 
inhabitants  of  Caere,  a city  in  Etruria,  preferved  their  facred 
books,  and  other  matters  belonging  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
gods ; in  gratitude  for  which,  the  Romans  dignified  the 
Casrites  with  the  appellation  of  Roman  citizens,  but  without 
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CAERLEON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Mon- 
mouthlliire,  England,  is  more  celebrated  for  its  ancient,  than 
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for  Its  modern  Importance.  Under  the  Anglo-Roman 
dynatty,  it  was  Ifca  Silurum,  the  Caer  Legionis  Secundi 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  feat  of  government  in  that  divifion  of 
this  ifland  called  Britannia  Secunda.  During  the  height  of 
Roman  fplendour  and  dominion,  this  place  continued  a 
fcene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
following  defcription,  by  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  wrote 
in  the  1 2th  century.  “ Many  remains  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence are  ftill  vifible.  Splendid  palaces,  which  once  emu- 
lated with  their  gilded  roofs  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  for  it 
was  originally  built  by  the  Roman  princes,  and  adorned 
with  ftately  edifices  ; a gigantic  tower,  numerous  baths, 
ruins  of  a temple,  and  a theatre,  the  walls  of  which  are  partly 
Handing.  Here  we  ftill  fee,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls,  fubterraneous  buildings,  aquedufts  and  vaulted  ca- 
verns, and  ftoves  fo  excellently  contrived,  as  to  convey  their 
heat  through  fecret  and  imperceptible  pores,”  &c.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  monk’s  account,  various  antiquities  difco- 
vered  at  different  periods  bear  ample  teftimony.  Earthen 
veffels  of  curious  workmanfliip,  teffelated  pavements,  phiala, 
brafs  fibula,  Roman  bricks  infcribed  “ Leg.  II.  Aug. 
an  altar  to  the  emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus;  another  to 
Jupiter,  under  the  appellation  of  Dolichenius,  as  the  patron 
of  iron  mines  ; another,  as  fuppofed,  to  the  goddefs  Aftrsea; 
and  many  other  votive  altars,  monuments,  ftatues,  infcrip- 
tions,  and  Roman  coins  from.  Csefarto  Valentinian  inclufive; 
with  moftof  the  intermediate  emperors. 

In  feveral  places  the  walls  are  ftill  vifible,  but  fcarcely 
fufficient  to  point  out  the  original  extent  of  the  city.  While 
the  name  of  the  pariflr,  Llangattock  juxta  Caerleon,  feems 
to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  old  city  was  weftwarJ  of  the 
prefent  town,  perhaps  moft  of  the  buildings  on  that  fide 
were  extra  moenia,  and  formed  fuburbs,  as  appears  from  the 
diredlion  of  the  weftern  wall.  Several  bagnios  and  fudatories 
have  been  found,  with  pillars  formed  of  circular  bricks,  not 
unlike  thofe  ufed  by  Palladio  in  fome  of  the  public  ftruftures 
at  Venice.  North  of  the  town  is  a high  mount  of  earth, 
called  the  Keep,  faid  to  have  had  formerly  a ftrong  tower 
on  its  fummit ; and  a variety  of  ftones  lying  at  its  bafe 
ftrengthen  the  affertion.  It  was  probably  a Roman  edifice. 
On  a rifing  ground  about  half  a mile  diftant,  is  a large 
fquare  encampment,  and  feven  fmaller  ones  are  in  the 
vicinity. 

Caerleon  appears,  on  a fuperficial  view,  to  occupy  a flat 
pofition  ; but  in  reality,  that  portion  of  the  prefent  town, 
which  is  inclofed  by  the  Roman  walls,  is  placed  on  a gentle 
rife,  coimedled  at  one  extremity  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  encampment  of  the  Lodge  is 
fituated.  This  rife  (helves  on  the  weft  and  fouth  fides  to- 
wards the  Ufli,  and  on  the  eaft  towards  the  Avon  Llwyd, 
and  feems  to  have  formed  a tongue  of  land,  which,  before 
the  draining  of  the  meadows,  was  probably  a kind  ofpenin- 
fula.  Hence,  the  fortrefs,  from  its  pofition  on  a rife  between 
two  rivers,  and  almoft  furrounded  with  marfiiy  ground,  was 
a place  of  confiderable  ttrength,  and  v.'ell  adapted  to  become 
the  primary  ftation  of  the  Romans  in  Britannia  Secunda. 
The  sera  in  which  this  Roman  fortrefs  was  built  cannot  be 
precifely  afcertained  ; but  Horfley  fuppofes,  that  the  Ro- 
mans firft  fettled  here  in  the  I'eign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  It  is 
mentioned  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary  ; and  the  numerous  coins 
of  the  early  emperors,  which  have  been  difcovered  here, 
feem  to  confirm  this  opinion.  The  walls,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  conftrinfted  under  the  lower  empire. 

According  to  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  Caerleon  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  the  primary  ftation  in  the  country  of  the 
Silures.  In  a field  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  Ufl<,  and  near 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  wall,  is  an  oval  concavity,  meafur. 
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ing  74  yards  by  64,  and  6 In  depth.  The  natives  call  it 
“ Arthur’s  round  table but  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  fite 
of  a Roman  amphitheatre.  Within  the  memory  of  many 
perfons  now  living,  ftone  feats  were  difcovered  on  opening 
the  fides  of  the  concavity  ; and  in  1706  a figure  of  Diana, 
with  her  treffes  and  crefcent,  moulded  in  alabafter,  was  found 
in  this  place. 

When  the  Britons  had  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power, 
Caerleon,  under  the  aufpices  of  Antoninus,  became  the  feat 
of  learning  and  devotion.  Three  Chriftian  churches  were 
quickly  erefted  ; one  accompanied  by  an  order  of  nuns,  an- 
other by  a houfe  of  regular  Ciftercian  canons,  and  a third  was 
honoured  with  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Wales;  and,  accordi.^g 
to  the  annals  of  the  church,  Dubricius,  the  great  opponent 
of  the  Pelagian  hereby,  was  the  firft  archbifhop.  The  remains 
of  the  monaftery  may  be  traced  in  an  old  houfe,  and  the  qua- 
drangle round  which  the  different  buildings  were  arranged  is 
ftill  vifible.  This  city  was  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
Amphibalus,  tutor  to  the  martyr  St.  Alban,  and  the  burial- 
place  of  St.  Julius  and  St.  Aaron,  who  preached  the  gofpel 
here,  and  buffered  martyrdom  under  the  perfecuting  reign  of 
the  fanguinary  Dioclefian.  After  that  period,  Caerleon  in- 
creafed  in  learning,  piety,  and  confequence.  When  the 
Saxons  invaded  this  country,  the  univerfity  was  in  fuch  a 
flourifliing  condition,  as  to  contain,  among  numerous  other 
ftudents,  two  hundred  philofophers  well  flcilled  in  geography 
and  aftronomy.  (Vid.  A.  Elfebenfis. ) Near  the  river  are 
the  ruins  of  a caftle,  probably  eredted  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  invafion,  on  the  fite  of  a Britifli  fortrefs.  We  do 
not,  however,  hear  of  it  till  1171,  when  Henry  took  the 
town,  difpoffeffuig  Jorwerth-ap-Owen,  lord  of  Gwent.  In 
1173,  after  a noble  ftand,  it  was  retaken  by  Owen,  and 
given  up  to  the  Welfli  in  exchange  for  the  prifoners.  After 
feveral  lieges,  it  was  retained  by  Llewelyn- ap-Jorwerth,  and 
his  defeendants,  till  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Vide  Powel’s 
Hiftoiy  of  W'ales. 

The  prefent  town  confifts  of  two  or  three  fmall  ftreets,  and 
many  ofthehoufes  are  in  a ftate  of  dilapidation.  The  moft 
decent  building  is  a charity-fehool,  for  maintaining  and  edu- 
cating 30  boys  and  20  girls,  till  they  attain  the  age  of  14, 
when  they  are  apprenticed  with  a bounty  of  feven  pounds  to 
the  former,  and  four  to  the  latter.  They  are  clothed  in  a 
drefs  of  blue  cloth,  with  a badge  of  white,  containing  the 
initials  C.  W.  alluding  to  the  founder,  who,  as  appears  from 
an  infeription  on  the  building,  was  Charles  Williams,  efq.  a 
native  of  the  town.  The  fpirit  of  the  place  feems  in  unifon 
with  its  appearance  ; being  chiefly  inhabited  by  a poor  indo- 
lent fet  of  people  ; alike  unaffected  by  the  greatnefs  of  the 
paft,  as  inattentive  to  the  advantages  of  their  prefent  con- 
dition. The  town  confifts  of  148  houfes,  contains  about 
660  inhabitants;  has  a weekly  market  on  Tuefday;  and  is 
fituated  I46miles  W.  fromLondon.  Evans’s  Tour  through 
South  Wales,  8vo.  1804.  Coxe’s  Hiftorical  Tour  in  Mon- 
mouthfliire,  4to.  1801. 

CAERMARTHEN  is  the  county  town  of  Caermar- 
thenlhire.  South  Wales.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  toler- 
ably well  built ; the  ftreets  are  fpacious,  but  lome  of  them 
fteep  and  irregular,  and  many  of  the  houfes  good  ; they  are 
generally  wlntened,  and  the  chimnies  are  conftruCted  ot  red 
brick,  which  prefent  an  unplealant  glare  to  the  eye.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  a handfome  cliurch  at  the  end  of 
Prior-llreet,  and  a new  elegant  county-hall  built  of  free-ftone, 
w'ith  colon. :ades  ot  the  ionic  order  ; the  upper  part  of  which  * 
is  for  the  tranfaClion  of  public  bufinefs,  and  the  under  is 
ufed  as  a covered  market.  Situated  u]>on  a imall  elevation, 
on  a fine  navigable  river,  in  the  midftof  a frn.tful  vale,  and 
having  no  town  of  note  in  its  vicinity ; its  markets  are  large 
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STid  well  fupplied  ; provifioiis  in  general  are  cheap*  and  filh 
exceedingly  reafonable.  A confiderable  iron  foundery  and 
tin-plate  manufaftory  furnifli  employment  to  a number  of 
hands.  The  fmelting  houfes  for  lead  ore,  dug  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county,  belonging  to  lord  Cawdor,  are  now 
fhut  up.  Here  are  a fmall  port  and  quay  forcoafling  veffels, 
principally  to  Briftol  and  London.  The  tide  rifes  at  the 
bridge  from  eight  to  twelve  feet ; but,  owing  to  the  dial- 
lows  in  the  bed  of  the  river  below,  vel^ls  of  much  burthen 
find  a difficulty  in  coming  up  to  the  quay.  Since  the  de- 
cline of  the  trade  at  Kidwell)'’,  that  of  Caermarthen  has  in- 
creafed  ; and  with  fpirit  and  property  much  more  might  be 
done.  Here  is  a rope-walk  ; and  a few  veffels  are  built  for 
fale.  Adjoining  Lammas-ftreet  are  the  walls  of  a priory  of 
Fratres  Grifei : this  was  a cell  in  the  cuftody  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Augulline  at  Briftol.  In  Priory-ftrcct  the  diell  of  an- 
other religious  houfe  is  Hill  ftanding,  which  wjis  appropri- 
ated to  Black  Friars,  or  canons  of  St.  Augulline,  and 
founded  before  the  year  i iq.8.  The  entrance  into  the  court 
is  by  a bold  gateway,  over  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
founder.  The  principal  apartments- are  dill  diflinguifliable, 
and  the  tracery  of  forne  of  the  windows  almoll  entire.  Gy- 
raldus  metitions  it  as  being,  in  his  time,  furrounded  with 
brick  walls ; lome  remains  of  which,  towards  the  river,  are 
ftill  extant.  This  town  is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to 
Merlin  Ambrofe,  the  reputed  magician,  of  whom  many  fa- 
bulous dories  have  been  related.  Selden  confiders  Merlin 
or  Merdhin  (whence  Caerfyrddiu)  as  having  derived  his 
name  from  the  town  ; but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  Caer- 
Merdin,  or  Merlin’s  town,  was  fo  called  from  Merlin’s  being 
found  there.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  a hill,  called  Mer- 
lin’s Hill,  near  the  brow  of  which  is  a rock,  known  by  the 
name  of  Merlin’s  Chair,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  that  famous 
prophet  ufed  to  fit,  when  he  uttered  his  prophecies.  Ca- 
ermarthen lays  claim  to  Roman  origin.  It  was  the  Mari- 
dunum  of  Antoninus,  and  long  the  feat  of  the  Soiith- 
'Wallian  princes,  where  they  held  their  great  national  coun- 
cils,  or  occafional  parliaments.  Nor  is  it  lefs  confpicuous 
on  the  fubfequent  page  of  hidory.  It  was  edeemed  of  fo 
much  importance  as  to  become  an  enviable  objeft  with  every 
hoftile  party,  and  repeatedly  facked,  pHlaged,  and  burnt, 
by  both  friends  and  enemies.  By  whom  it  was  fortified, 
and  its  cadle  built,  there  are  no  authentic  documents  to 
fhow;  nor  do  we  hear  much  of  it,  till  the  sera  of  difficulty 
and  conflidt  to  the  Welfii,  occafioned  by  the  unjudifiable 
invafion  and  unprecedented  cruelty  of  the  Anglo-Normarts. 
On  the  acceffion  of  Henry  I.  to  the  throne,  Wales  became 
a new  theatre  for  the  difplay  of  iniquity  ; and  the  oppreffive 
meafiires  and  alienations  of  property,  which  before  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  borders,  were  extended  to  the  in- 
terior : in  confequence  of  which  the  royal  refidence  was  re- 
moved to  Dinevor,  and  Caermarthen  was  rendered  a drong 
fortified  pod.  In  1 1 16  we  find  it  iu  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  held  for  the  king  by  Owen  ap  Caradoc.  But  Gryf- 
fydd  ap  Rhys,  who  well  knew  the  importance  of  this  place, 
lent  fpies  to  furvey  the  works  and  afeertain  their  drength  : 
having  received  a favourable  account,  he  fuddenly  marched 
at  night,  rufhed  on  the  town,  and  by  a coup  de  main  took 
pofleifion.  The  governor  was  killed,  the  garrifon  fled ; and 
Gryffydd,  having  burnt  the  place,  and  difmantled  the  cadle, 
returned  with  his  fpoils  to  his  refidence  at  Strata  Tywy.  It 
was  again  laid  in  afires,  in  1 137?  by  Gwen  Gwynedd  ; re- 
built and  fortified  by  Gilbert  earl  of  Clare,  about  the  year 
* *43  5 t^keii  by  Cadell  fon  of  Gryffydd  ap  Rhys  ; and  again 
in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifli  under  William  Tuberville,  who, 
when  It  was  befieged  by  Rhys,  in  1158,  dedroyed  the 
bridge,  at  that  time  of  wood,  for  its  better  fecurity  aod  de- 
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fence.  Though  Rhys  was  unfuccefsful  at  this  time,  he 
took  and  defpoiled  it  in  1 195,  after  quelling  the  unnatural 
rebellion  of  his  fons.  In  the  reign  of  John,  12 15,  it  was 
taken  ; and  the  cadle  was  rafed  in  12.22  by  Llewelny, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  governor,  took  this  fortrefs  and  Cardigan,  putting 
the  garrifons  to  the  fword.  We  find  k foon  afterwards  in 
the  pofleifion  of  the  Engliflt,  when  th«  fame  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, having  confederated  with  the  Wellh,  blockaded  it 
ineffedliiaily  fortliree  months.  The  remains  of  tbisimport- 
ant  fortrefs  are  dill  vifible  on  a rocky  eminence  : additions 
have  been  lately  made,  and  it  is  now  ufed  as  the  county 
gaol.  When  this  territory  was  erefted  into  a principality 
by  the  crown  of  England,  the  chancery  and  exchequer 
courts  were  held  here.  Caermarthen  was  created  a borough 
town,  38  Henry  VIII.  with  the  privilege  of  returning  one 
member  to  parliament.  It  contains  945  lioufes,  and  5548 
inhabitants,  lias  two  weekly  markets,  Wednefday  and  Sa- 
turday ; confiderable  trade  but  no  internal  manufadturc ; 
and  is  iitiiatcd  226  miles  W.  from  London.  Evans’s  Tou-r 
through  South  Vv^alcs,  8vo.  1804. 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE  Is  one  of  the  fouthcra 
counties  of  Wales,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cardiganfliire, 
on  the  cad  by  Brecknockfliire,  on  the  wed  by  Pembroke- 
fliire,  and  on  the  foutb  by  Glamorganfliire  and  part  of  the 
fea.  Its  extent  from  ead  to  wed  is  above  forty-five  miles, 
and  only  about  twenty  in  the  longed  diameter  from  north  to 
fouth.  The  general  furface  of  this  trail  of  country  is  hilly, 
which  in  the  northern  and  eadern  parts  rife  into  mountains. 
As  in  mod  hilly  territories,  the  vallies  are  chiefly  narrow, 
aird  well  watered  witfi  mountain  dreams,  which  in  dormy 
weather  rulh  down  in  torrents.  Among  the  vales  that  of 
the  Tovy  or  Tawy  is  the  principal:  this  erodes  the  whole  of 
the  county,  and  in  fome  places  is  above  two  miles  in  breadth, 
and  abounds  with  beauties. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tovy,  the  Taw,  the  Cothy, 
the  D Lilas,  and  G willy : the  former  has  its  fource  among 
the  Cardiganfliire  mountains,  and  after  its  entrance  into  tliis 
county,  at  tlie  northern  boundary,  is  reinforced  by  a con- 
tinual fucceffion  of  thofe  numerous  dreams  which  give  beauty 
and  fertility  to  the  landfcape.  Before  the  Tovy  reaches 
Caermarthen  it  receives  the  Cothy  and  Gwilly  ; the  Cowen 
brings  with  it  the  Towa  and  Carkenny  ; and  the  Taw  re- 
ceives the  Morlas  andCair. 

The  climate  and  (oil  of  this  county  are  much  celebrated, 
though  the  lands  are  not  found  favourable  to  wheat.  Bar- 
ley and  oats  are  the  mod  profitable  crops,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  the  latter  are  annually  exported  to  Bridol.  Black 
cattle  and  horfes  are  bread  in  abundance  on  the  hills,  and  are 
the  chief  article  of  traffic  in -the  neighbouring  fairs.  Woo  d 
though  dill  plentiful,  has  fuffered  great  defalcation  of  late 
years.  The  county  abounds  with  limedone,  and  coal  is  ob- 
tained in  many  parts  of  k.  Iron-works,  tin-works,  and 
lead  mines,  alfo  abound,  which,  combining  with  the  local 
advantages,  and  with  a fupply  of  butter,  done-coal,  bark, 
and  oak  timber,  render  the  export  trade  very  confiderable. 

Caermarthen  (hire  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  and  includes 
fix  market-towns,  and  eighty- feven  parifhes,  which  are 
within  the  diocefe  of  St.  David’s  and  province  of  Canter- 
bury, It  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  principal  town.  Some 
vediges  of  Roman  roads,  and  other  monuments  of  remote 
antiquity,, are  remaining  vifiblein  this  county.  Near  Whit- 
iand  is  a circle  of  upright  dones;  and  between  the  rivers 
Cowen  and  Towa  is  a remarkable  barrow,  which  inclofed  a 
kidvaen.  At  Whitland  is  an  encampment  fuppofed  to  be 
Roman  from  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been  found  within  it* 
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raTlutn.  Thft  ruins  of  feveral  caftles  are  ftill  Handing  in  dif- 
fereHt  parts  of  the  county.  Malkin’s  “ Scenery,  Antiqui- 
ties, and  Biography  of  South  Wales,”  4to.  1804.  Evans’s 
“ Tour  through  South  Wales,”  8vo,  1804.  Barber’s 

Tour  througliout  South  Wales,”  8vo.  1803. 

CAERNARVON,  the  principal  town  of  Caernarvou- 
fhire,  is  juHly  the  boaft  of  North  Wales,  for  its  fituation, 
buildings,  harbour,  5cc.  ; but  above  all,  for  the  grandeur 
ef  its  once  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  river  Menai,  the  ftrait  that  divides  the  ille  of 
Anglefea  from  the  other  parts  of  Wales.  This  was  the  an- 
cient Segontiuniy  mentioned  by  Antoninus;  it  was  a Roman 
Ration  in  the  time  of  Conftantine ; and  Matthew  Paris  fays, 
the  body  of  Conftantinus,  the  father  of  that  emperor,  was 
found  buried  here,  A.D.  1283.  The  lite  of  the  old  city  is 
about  a mile  diftant,  by  the  road  to  which  from  Pwllheli  it 
is  interfered.  The  remains  of  a Roman  road  are  Hill  vilible 
from  this  place  to  Dmorwig.  It  lies  on  the  eaftern  banks 
of  the  Seiont.  Some  remains  of  the  walls  are  ftill  to  be 
feen,  the  cement  of  which  appears  as  hard  as  the  Itane  it- 
felf.  A fingle  ftone  remains  here,  with  thefe  letters  S.V.C. 
probably  for  Segontium  Urbs  Conftantini;  Plelen,  or  her 
bulband  Conftantine,  having  built  it.  It  was  defended  by 
a fort,  erefted  on  the  fteep  weftern  bank  of  the  Seiont, 
where  it  forms  a curve,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
prefent  town.  The  walls  are  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
about  eighty  yards  fquare,  with  circular  parallel  holes  run- 
ning the  whole  length.  Where  the  facings  are  dilapidated, 
the  peculiarity  of  Roman  mafonry  is  eafily  difcoverable. 
This  town,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the 
illand,  was  occupied  by  the  Britons,  and  by  them  denomi- 
nated Caer-ar-fon,  i.  e.  a ftrong  hold  oppofite  Mona,  which 
with  the  infertion  of  n for  harmony,  maVie  Caernarfon. 
Gyraldus  mentions  it  as  a confiderablc  place  in  1138;  and  a 
charter,  dated  1221,  iffued  by  Llewelyn  the  Great,  proves 
that  it  did  not  receive  this  name  from  king  Edward,  At  a 
very  early  period  it  was  the  feat  of  the  Britift^  princes.  Ro- 
deric  refided  here  in  750;  and  by  a pofterior  Roderic  the 
royal  refidence  was  removed  to  Abcrfraw  in  Anglefea.  Out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  arofe  the  prefent,  w'hich  by 
a charter  of  king  Edward  I.  was  made  a free  borough,  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  who  is  pro  tempore  deputy -governor  of 
the  caftle,  one  alderman,  and  t.wo  bailiffs ; there  are  alio  a 
town-clerk  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  The  town  fends  one 
member  to  parliament,  who  is  returned  by  the  joint  fuffrage 
of  Conway,  Pwllheli,  Nefyn,  and  Crickaeth  ; and  the  right 
of  voting  extends  to  every  perfon  refident  in  thefe  places. 
An  extraordinary  privilege  w’as  granted  to  Caernarvon,  that 
no  burgefs  could  be  convifted  of  any  crime,  committed  be- 
tween the  Conwy  and  the  Dovy,  but  by  a jury  of  his  tcAvnf- 
.men.  The  town  was  originally  contained  within  its  prefent 
walls,  but  the  fuburbs  are  become  of  greater  extent  than  the 
town:  the  ftreets  are  at  right  angles  correfponding  with  the 
four  gates;  the  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  clean, 
but,  as  in  all  other  ancient  towns,  narrow  and  confined.  It 
is  become  a place  of  faihionable  refort,  during  the  fummer 
feafon;  the  elegant  hot  and  cold  baths,  erefted  by  the  earl 
of  Uxbridge,  having  added  greatly  to  its  celebrity.  On  the 
outfide  of  the  walls  is  a bread  and  pleafant  terrace  walk 
along  the  fide  of  the  Menai,  extending  from  the  quay  to  the 
north  end  of  the  walls,  which  is  a faihionable  promenade  in 
fine  evenings.  Caernarvon  is  in  the  pariili  of  Llan-Beblic, 
and  the  church  is  fituated  about  half  a mile  from  the  town. 
It  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except  a marble  monurnent, 
with  two  recumbent  figures  of  fir  William  and  lady  Griffith 
«f  Penrhyn,  who  died  in  the  year  1587.  The  fervice  is  al- 
ways performed  here  in  the  Welfh  language,  There  is  an 


Englilh  fei  vice  every  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  in  the 
chapel  of  eafe  to  this  church,  fituated  on  the  north-weft 
corner  of  the  town : the  former  is  generally  very  well  at- 
tended. 

The  entrance  to  the  port  of  Caernarvon  is  rather  danger- 
ous, from  the  extenlive  fand-banks  near ; but  the  harbour  is 
capacious,  and  veflels  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  tons  ride  in  fe- 
curity ; and  the  quay  is  peculiarly  convenient,  as  large  vef- 
fels  can  come  clofe  to  it,  and  deliver  and  take  in  tiieir  car- 
goes. The  trade  lias  of  late  years  been  increafing,  though 
at  prefent  it  confifts  more  of  exports  than  imports.  Slates, 
'&c.  are  fent  to  Liverpool,  Briftol,  and  London  ; copper 
ore  from  Llanscris  and  Paris  Mountain  to  Swanfea ; flan- 
nels, webs,  ilockings,  and  an  ochre  found  in  Anglefea,  to 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  imports  confift  chiefly 
of  Irifh  cloth,  fine  wool,  liide?,  tallow,  and  grocery  goods, 
for  the  uie  of  the  interior.  There  is  a weekly  r^arket  on 
Saturday.  The  county  afflzes  are  occafionally  held  here  ; 
and  the  room  over  the  eaftern  gateway,  formerly  iiled  as  a 
cuftom-houfe,  is  converted  into  the  feffions-houle,  where  all 
the  county  bufinefs  is  tranfadled.  This  was  done,  as  an  in- 
feription  in  front  informs  us,  by  the  munificence  of  fir  Wil- 
liam Wynne,  and  his  nephew  Thomas  Wynne,  efq.  A.D. 
1767.  A new  cuftom-houfe  is  erefted  within  the  walls  on 
the  Menai,  much  more  convenient  for  the  commerce.  The 
port  is  fubjedi  in  its  cuftoms  to  the  comptroller  of  Beau- 
maris. Caernarvon  is  dillant  from  London  244  miles  N.W, 

Caernarvon  is  alfo  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the 
founcy  of  Lancafter  and  ftate  of  Pcnnfylvania  ; containing 
942  inhabitants. 

Caernarvon  Caftle  is  the  moft  magnificent  fortiefs  in 
North  Wales.  It  is  well  fituated  for  natural  ftrength  ; one 
fide  bounded  by  the  Menai,  another  by  the  aeftuary  of  Seiont, 
a third  by  a creek  of  the  Menai,  and  the  fourth  ifolated  by 
art.  The  file  was  admirably  calculated  for  a ftrong  poll, 
ai  d could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a prince  of  military  talents,  like 
Edward,  as  a proper  place  to 'ereft  a curb"  lor  his  newly 
conquered,  and  coufequently  diffatisfied,  fubjedls.  As  the 
conqueror  of  the  country,  there  is  great  reafon  forfuppofing 
that  monarch  to  be  the  founder  of  the  prefent  edifice,  (psv- 
haps  on  the  ruins  of  one  more  ancient,)  to  check  the  fpirit 
of  infurreclion  that  might  arife  in  Snowdonia,  as  he  did  on 
the  Denbighfhire  fide  by  the  caftlcs  of  Conway  and  Rhud- 
dlan.-  The  obfervation  of  Mr.  Barrington  feems  well 
founded,  that  the  plans  of  the  Welfh  caftles,  erefted  by 
Edward  I.  were  borrowed  from  the  Afiatic  fortreffes  which 
that  ptince  had  feen  in  the  Holy  Land,  becaufe  they  appear 
preciiely  fimilar  to  many  copied  and  inferted  in  the  i^aluable 
extrafig  of  Lc  Brun.  After  the  conqueft  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, in  1282,  the  caftle  was  begun  ; and  in  a little  more 
than  a year  this  iinmenfe  building  was  finifhed.  For  ftiU 
further  to  fubdue  the  haughty  people,  already  mortified  by 
a foreign  yoke,  he  impofed  on  them  the  hateful  talk  of 
forging  chains  for  their  country,  and  putting  the  laft  fatal 
hand  to  its  independence.  The  peafantry  were  compelled 
to  perform  the  required  labour,  and  their  chieftains  to  defray 
the  expence  incurred.  It  is  built  of  a mixture  ot  lime  and 
grit-ftor.e:  fome  of  the  materials  were  furnifhed  by  the  ruin* 
of  the  old  town,  and  fome  were  brought  from  Vaenol.  It 
forms  a bold  and  ftriking  objefl,  and  the  Inell  is  nearly  en- 
tire. The  entrance  into  the  caftle  is  grand,  between  two 
maffy  towers ; in  front  of  which,  over  the  gateway,  is 
placed  a ftatue  of  the  royal  founder,  with  a dagger  in  his 
hand,  in  a menacing  pofture.  This  was  defended  by  four 
portcullifes.  The  form  of  the  caftle,  incloCiig  an  area  of 
about  three  acres,  is  oblong  : the  towers  are  elegant,  lome 
pentagonal,  fome  hexagonal,  and  others  octagonal ; two  of 
c thefe 
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tKefe  are  pre-eminent ; and  of  thefe,  the  eagle  tower,  fo 
called  from  a figui-e  of  that  bird  placed  at  the  top,  is  pe- 
culiarly beautiful,  three  fmall  angular  turrets  iffiiing  from  it. 
A magnificent  apartment  is  (hewn  in  this  tower,  where,  by 
the  well  known  artifice  of  Edward  I.  his  queen  Eleanor  was 
delivered  of  her  fon  Edward,  the  firft  prince  of  Wales, 
April  25,  1284.  The  walls  of  the  eagle  tower  are  ten  feet 
thick,  and  thofe  of  the  fortrefs  in  general  eight.  A gallery 
runs  all  round,  with  frequent  openings  for  the  difcharge  of 
arrows  on  the  befiegers.  A fhort  time  after  the  ereftion  of 
the  callle,  the  ftrength  and  importance  of  it  were  to  be  tried. 
A general  infurreftion  was  excited  in  different  parts  of  Wales, 
in  1294,  onoccafion  of  a fubfidy  levied  on  the  new  fubjedts. 
Madocj  an  illegitimate  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Llewellyn, 
ftyling  himfelf  prince,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  infur- 
gents  of  North  Wales,  and  proceeded  to  Caernarvon,  which 
was  crowded  with  people  attending  an  annual  fair.  The 
unarmed  multitude  were  barbaroufly  flaughtered,  the  town 
reduced  to  afhes,  and  the  caftle  taken.  In  1404  this  fort- 
refs was  blockaded  by  Owen  Glyndwr’s  adherents,  but  was 
fo  bravely  defended  for  the  king,  that  the  befiegers,  finding 
their  efforts  fruitlefs,  thought  proper  to  retire.  In  1644 
the  town  was  taken  by  captain  Swanley,  a parliamentarian, 
who  pillaged  it  of  the  ftores,  arms,  and  ammunition,  mak- 
ing four  hundred  prifoners : the  royalifts  afterwards  difpof- 
felfed  him.  While  lord  Byron  was  governor,  it  was  befieged 
by  general  Mytton  in  1646,  and  furrendered  on  an  honour- 
able capitulation.  In  1648,  general  Mytton  and  colonel 
Mafon  were  blockaded  by  fir  John  Owen,  who,  hearing  that 
colonels  Carter  and  Twifleton  were  advancing  to  relieve  the 
town,  raifed  the  liege,  and  marched  to  oppofe  them.  The 
parties  met  at  Llandegai;  fir  John  was  defeated  and  made 
prifoner,  and  North  Wales  foon  after  fubmitted  to  the  par- 
liament. This  caflle,  like  its  rival  in  ftrength  and  grandeur, 
Conway,  is  going  faft  to  decay  ; and  the  dilapidating  hand 
of  time  promifes  foon  to  deprive  the  country  of  one  of  its 
principal  architedfural  ornaments.  Evans’s  “ Tour  through 
North  Wales,”  8vo.  1802.  Bingley’s  “ North  Wales,” 
2 vols.  8vo.  1804. 

CAERNARVONSHIRE,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
counties  of  North  Wales.  It  is  the  moft  mountainous  dif- 
trift  in  the  whole  principality,  and  affumes  a truly  rugged 
and  alpine  appearance.  The  moft  central  part  of  it  is  occu- 
pied by  that  vaft  eminence,  named  Snowdon,  with  feveral 
other  fubordinate  hills.  This  county  is  very  irregularly 
ftiaped,  and  is  bounded  by  the  fea  on  the  weft  and  fouth, 
the  ftraits  of  the  Menai,  which  feparate  it  from  Anglefea, 
to  the  north,  and  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Denbigh 
to  the  eaft.  This  area  of  country  meafures  about  forty 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty  from  eaft  to  weft. 
It  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  which  are  again  fubdivided 
into  feventy-one  parifhes.  The  principal  places  in  the 
county  are  the  city  of  Bangor,  the  town  of  Caernarvon, 
and  the  town  of  Conway.  According  to  the  population  re- 
ports, publifhed  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  whole  dif- 
trift  contains  8433  houfes,  and  41521  inhabitants,  of  whom 
moft  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  mining. 

All  the  mountains  in  this  county,  as  well  as  fome  of  the 
low  grounds  on  the  weftern  fide,  are  commons  ; the  former 
are  chiefly  depaftured  by  fheep,  and  the  latter  by  black  cat- 
tle. It  is  a cuftom  among  the  farmers  to  m.eet  annually, 
and  determine  what  number  of  ftieep  each  ftiall  lend  to  the 
mountains;  yet  in  fpite  ot  any  argument,  the  pafturage  is 
generally  overftocked.  It  is  common  with  fome  perfons  to 
fell  this  privilege  at  4d.  per  head  for  the  feafon,  which  is 
commonly  from  May,  when  the  fheep  are  driven  up,  until 
Michaelmas,  when  they  are  brought  down.  In  moft  de- 


fcriptions  of  this' county,  it  is  ftated,  that  the  families  go 
up  and  wholly  live  on  the  mountains  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
to  attend  their  flocks,  to  majce  cheefe,  &c.  but  this  is  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Kay  in  his  “ General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  the  County,”  who  fays,  that  no  fuch  cuftom  prevails. 
The  wethers  only  are  fent  up,  and  the  ewes  are  always  kept 
in  the  low  grounds  with  their  Iambs.  When  the  latter  are 
weaned,  the  ewes  are  milked  for  about  two  months ; and 
the  produce  of  thefe  is  mixed  with  the  cqws’  milk  for  making 
of  cheefe. 

The  exportation  of  flates  is  the  principal  trade  from  this 
county.  Thefe  are  Ihipped  in  large  quantities  from  Caer- 
narvon j and  it  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Kay,  that  above 
35,000!.  worth  are  annually  fent  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Wool  is  alfo  an  objeft  of  confiderable  importance  to 
the  farmers  and  peafantry,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in 
manufadlurig  it  into  cloths,  flannels.  See, 

Of  the  rivers  in  Caernarvonlhire,  the  Conway  is  the  prin- 
cipal. This  bounds  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county,  and  is 
navigable  for  about  1 2 miles  from  the  fea  up  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  Increafed  by  various  mountain  tor- 
rents, it  fometimes  fwells  itfelf  into  a vaft  expanfe,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  its  courfe  forms  fome  grand  cafeades. 
Many  of  the  rivers  of  this  oounty  either  proceed  frona,  or 
form  in  their  courfe,  lakes  of  various  fizes.  Thefe  are 
chiefly  in  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  moft  of  them 
are  abundantly  ftocked  with  fifli,  among  which,  the  char, 
and  the  gwynlad,  are  very  prevalent. 

The  moft  confiderable  mountains  are  Snowdon  and  Pen- 
maen-Mawr.  The  former  is  eftimated  tomeafure  3456,  or, 
according  to  other  ftatements,  3568  and  3600,  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea  at  Caernarvon  Quay.  It  is  connedled  with 
a chain  of  other  hills  ranging  through  the  county  in  a di- 
reftion  from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  extending  from  Aberconway 
to  the  fea,  at  Aberdaron.  The  rocks  compofing  the  higher 
part  of  this  chain,  are  principally  porphyry,  granite,  and 
granitel  of  Kirwan  ; the  fecondary  rocks  are  chiefly  horn- 
blende, fchiller-fpar,  toadftone,  fchiftus-mica,  fchiftus-clay, 
mixtures  of  quartz,  feld-fpar,  and  mica,  with  argillaceous 
fchiftus  in  all  its  varieties.  On  the  weftem  fide  are  a num- 
ber of  bafaltic  columns  on  a bed  of  homftone,  or  chertz  ; 
and  large  coarfe  cryftals,  cubic  pyrites,  and  various  mineral 
bodies  are  found  in  the  fiffures.  In  the  fchiftofe  rocks  are 
feveral  flate  quarries ; and  great  quantities  of  ftones  are  cut, 
and  annually  fent  hence  to  London,  Dublin,  See.  Many 
rare  and  curious  plants  are  found  on  thefe  mountains,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  The  whole  of  the  county  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Snowdon,  and  a great  part 
of  it  is  ftill  diftinguiftied  by  the  appellation  of  Snowdonia. 
The  mountains  between  Conway  and  Caernarvon  feem  em- 
bofomed  in  one  another,  and  from  the  Anglefea  ftiore  are 
feen  to  rife,  range  after  range,  in  three  gradations.  The 
lower  valleys  and  bafes  are  generally  very  fertile  and  tempe- 
rate, and  confequently  arechofen  as  the  feenesof  habitation 
and  cultivation.  The  fecond  range  affords  feme  pafturage 
and  fuel,  fuch  as  long  grafs,  peat,  and  furze.  The  higheft 
ridge  is  nearly  divefted  of  vegetation,  and  partakes  of  the 
temperature  of  the  frigid  zone.  Snow  remains  here  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  year ; and  is  often  found  at  the  latter 
end  of  June.' 

The  feenery  of  Caernarvonfliire  is  peculiarly  grand,  ro- 
mantic, and  pidturefque.  Its  narrow  glens,  expanded  lakes, 
roaring  cafeades,  and  “ tempeft-torn  rocks,”  confpire  to  ren- 
der it  eminently  attradlive  to  the  painter,  whilft  its  minera- 
logical  and  botanical  productions  are  equally  enticing  to  the 
mineralogift  and  to  the  botanift.  For  further  particulats 
relating  to  the  hiftory  knd  antiquities  of  particular  places  in 
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Ms  county,  fee  under  the  h eads  Bangor,  Conv/ay,  Caer- 
narvon, &c.  This  county  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  is  in  the  diocele  of  Bangor,  and  province  of 
Canterbury.  Kay’s  “ View  of  the  Agriculture  of  North 
Wales.”  A Sketch  of  the  Hiflory  of  Cae  rnervonlhire. 
Evans’s  Tour  through  North  Wales.  Aikin’s  Journal  of  a 
Tour  througli  North  Wales. 

CAERSWS,  at  prefent  a fmall  hamlet,  fituated  on  the 
Severn,  above  New  Town,  in  Montgomeryiliire,  Nortli 
V/ales,  but  formerly  a town  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and 
probably  a Roman  ftation,  as  is  inferred  from  the  fine 
hewn  ftones  for  building,  and  feveral  bricks  common  in  Ro- 
man cities  or  places  poffefled  by  the  Romans  when  in  Bri- 
tain. It  had  alfo  a caftle  and  a church,  and  the  form  of 
three  camps  is  Hill  difcernible  in  its  vicinity.  The  Roman 
road,  or  caufeway,  called  Sarn-Sws,  runs  here  towards 
Meifod,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyrnwy, 
near  Llyfin. 

C.1ERUEATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phaliena, 
{Geornetra)  with  obiciirely  green  wings,  banded  with 
brown,  and  two  cceruleous  bands.  Fabriciu'. 

C-iERULEA,  a ipecies  of  Chrysomela,  of  a blue  co- 
lour with  violaceous  thorax.  Geoffroy.  Inhabits  France. 

C.ERULEA,  a fpecies  of  Necydalis,  coeruleous,  with 
tiie  hinder  thighs  clavated  and  arcuated.  Fabricius. 

C.crulea,  is  a fpecies  of  Cicindela,  of  a faining 
blue  colour,  with  the  mouth  white.  Inhabits  the  great 
fandy  deferts  of  Siberia.  Pallas. 

C^ERULEA,  a fpecies  of  Pimelia,  [Sepidinni,)  caerulef- 
cent,  with  a roundifh  thorax,  and  Hriated  elytrie.  Fabri- 
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C.ERULEA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Coryph.ena, 
wholly  cieruleous.  Bloch.  Found  in  the  American  ocean, 
clothed  with  large  fcales,  comprefl'ed,  and  above  convex. 

C.ERULEA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Ardea,  called  by 
Eatham  the  blue  heron,  and  blue  bittern  of  Catelby.  The 
back  of  tlie  head  is  crelled  ; colour  of  the  body  blue.  Brif- 
fon  calls  it  cancrophagus  cairuleus.  It  is  the  black  and 
blue  gaulding  ol  Ray  and  Sloane. 

There  are  feveral  diftinch  varieties  of  this  bird,  one  of 
which  is  blue,  with  the  head  and  collar  of  a rufous  brown 
colour  ; and  another  has  the  blue  of  the  body  tinged  with 
green,  with  the  chin  and  throat  white.  Inhabits  America. 

C/ERULEA,  the  fpecies  of  Alcedo  called  by  Latham 
the  white-collared  king’s-fifher ; ifpida  indica  torquata  of 
Briffon.  This  bird  is  of  a blue  colour,  beneatii  rufous, 
with  the  eye-brows  and  collar  white.  Length  feven  inches. 
Inhabits  India. 

C;erui.ea,  a fpecies  of  Procellaria,  bluilh  cinereous, 
beneath  white,  with  the  beak  and  legs  cinereous ; the  blue 
petrel  of  Latham. 

C-erulea,  a beautiful  bird  of  the  Certhia,  or  creeper, 
genus  from  Cayenne.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plu- 
mage is  blue,  with  the  band  acrols  the  eyes,  chin,  wings, 
and  tail,  black.  Gmelin,  &c. 

C^RULEA,  a fpecies  of  Columba,  cseruleous ; the  beak, 
legs,  and  covers  of  the  wings,  red  ; the  blue  pigeon  of  La- 
tham, and  the  tlacapoilotl  of  Ray.  Found  in  New  Spain. 

CiERULEA,  the  fpecies  of  Muscicapa,  called  by  La- 
tham the  azure  fiy-catcher,  cwruleous ; with  a black  fpot 
on  the  occiput  and  breaft  ; the  abdomen  and  vent  bluilh- 
white,  and  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  bluiflt-black. 
Found  in  the  Philippine  Ifies. 

CatRULEA,  in  7.oology,  a fpecies  of  Nereis,  fmooth  and 
caerulefcent.  Fabricius. 

C..dERULEOCEPHALA,  \n  Entomolop,  a fpecies  of 
Cantharis,  {Malachius,)  deferibed  by  Thunberg.  The 
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thorax  IS  red,  cmarginate ; wing  cafes  fufcoiis;  anterior 
part  of  the  head  red  j pofierior  blue-black.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. 

Ca;ruleocephala,  a fpecies  of  Bombyx,  common  in 
vanous  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  England  known  by  the  tri- 
bal name  of  the  figure-of-eight  moth.  Tlie  wings  are  grey- 
ifli,  varied  with  brown,  with  a large  doubll  irregular 
wlutilh  fpot.  Lmn.  &c.  The  larva  feeds  on  apnle  and  on 
other  fruit  trees. 

C.ERULEOCKPHALA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Alcedo, 
or  king  s-hlher,  found  in  the  ifiand  of  Madagafcar.  The 
])revailing  colour  is  blue  above,  beneath  rufous ; throat 
white ; quill-feathers  blackifli. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches,  and  it  has  the  bill 
and  legs  of  a red  colour.  Buffon  calls  it  martin-pccheur  a 
t«e  bleue,  and  petit  martin-pecheur  du  Senegal.  It  is  the 
blue-headed  king’s-fiflier  of  Latham. 

CvERULEOCEPHALUS,  in  Entomology,  a fuecies  of 
Eurculio,  violet  coloured,  with  the  thorax  and  elytr* 
tehaceous.  Foend  in  Saxony. 

C.CR u L Eoc E p H A L u s,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Psit- 
TAcus,  cteriileous,  with  the  belly,  rump,  and  tail  green, 
crown  y'ellow,  and  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  red  ; the 
red  and  blue  parrot  of  Wiilughby  and  Latham.  Found  in 
Guiana. 

C-iERULEbCENS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Can- 
cer, abundant  in  the  feas  between  the  tropics.  The  colour 
is  bluifii ; thorax  fmooth ; beak  advanced,  fubulale, 
and  furniflicd  witli  two  teeth.  Fabricius.  A crab  of  a 
fmall  fize.— -Alfo,  a fpecies  of  CRYPTOcEPHALus/Cf^rA), 
black,  with  the  flriated  elytrae  casrulefceiit.  Found  in 
Barbary. 

Ca-rulescens,  a fpecies  of  Ceramkyx  {Sahercla) 
that  inhabits  Germany.  The  thorax  is  unarmed,  cylindrical, 
\yhite-blue;  three  lines  on  the  thorax  and  fcutcl  pale. 
Scopoli,  Schranck,  &c. 

c.-’erulescens,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela  [Ell/ica)  of  a 
greeniih  blue  colour,  and  very  gloffy ; thorax  fmooth ; 
antennas  and  legs  rufous' ; pollerior  tliighs  black  Degeer.  ’ 
Ca^rulescens,  a fpecies  of  Carabus,  of  a h'ackifii 
blue  colour,  with  the  bafe  of  the  antenme  red.  Fabricius. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

C.'erulescens,  a fpecies  of  Necydalis,  with  a round- 
ifh thoraxj  and  cieruleous  fub-opake  body.  Fabr. 

C/Erulescens,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Anas,  called 
by  Latham  and  other  Englifli  writers  the  Blue-wlnged- 
goofe.  This  kind  inhabits  xMorth  America  ; the  colour  is 
fufeous,  beneath  white ; wing-coverts  and  pollerior  part 
of  the  back  bluifli.  Briffon  calls  it  anfer  fylveffris  freti 
Hudfonis  ; Buffon,  I’oie  des  Efqiiimaux.  Obf.  The  bill 
and  legs  are  red  ; crown  ycllowifli,  rell  of  the  head,  with  the 
collai , white  ^ lliouldcrs  and  tail  waved  with  white  and  grey, 
C/SiR u L e s c E N s,  3 fpccies  of  Rallus,  light-red,  beneath 
bluilh,  the  beak  and  legs  red,  the  vent  white,  with  black 
tranfverfe  ffrias  on  the  abdomen;  the  blue-necked  rail  of 
Latham.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ca;r.ulescen s,  in  Ecology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber, 
found  in  South  America  and  India,  fmooth,  cKrulcfccnt, 
and  an  acuminated  lead-coloured  head. 

C^RULEUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cime.t, 
dcfcribed  by  Liiinasiis  in  his  I'auna  Suecica  as  being  entirely 
of  a blue  colour  and  without  fpots. 

C/E.RULF.US,  an  European  fpccies  of  Carabus,  def- 
eribed by  Muller.  The  colour  is  black,  with  cyaiicous 
wing-cafes  ; antennx,  feelers,  and  legs  fulvous. 

C.€.ruleus,  a fpecies  of  Riiinomacer,  ca:riilefceiil , 
with  the  bale  ©f  the  aiitenmc  and  legs  yellow. 

4 CitRULEUS. 
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C^.RULEUs,  a fpecies  of  vScarab^eus,  oblong  and  wholly 
cyaneous.  Found  in  Siberia. 

CiERULEUs,  a fpecies  of  CuCAjus,  black,  with  a 
fulcated  thorax,  ftriated  cseruleous  elytrgg,  and  red  abdo- 
men. Fabr.  Found  in  Germany. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of 
Cryptocephalus,  azure,  with  brown  antennas.  Found 
in  the  equinodlial  part  of  Africa. 

CiERULEUs,  in  Ornithology.,  a fpecies  of  Cuculus, 
with  a roundifh  tail  and  blue  body.  The  beak,  legs, 
and  claws,  are  black  ; the  remiges  and  tail  are  green  and 
violet.  Found  in  Madagafcar.  This  is  the  blue  cuckow 
cf  Latham,  and  taitfon  of  BufFon. 

C.ERULEUS,  the  name  of  a fmall  fpecies  of  Parus, 
called  in  England  the  blue-titmoufe.  The  quill-feathers 
of  this  bird  are  bluifli ; primaries  whitifh  at  the  outer  mar- 
gin ; front  white ; crown  blue.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

This  kind  inhabits  Europe.  Its  length  is  about  four 
inches,  frequents  gardens,  and  docs  conliderablc  damage  by 
bruiiing  the  young  buds  in  quell  of  infedls,  on  which  it 
feeds. 

C.$?.ULEus,  a fpecies  of  Oriolug,  black  or  cinereous, 
with  the  head,  wings,  and  tail  cssruleous.  This  is  the  Xan- 
thornus  cseruleus  of  Briffon,  the  fmall  blue  jay  of  Ray,  and 
blue  oriole  of  Latham.  The  beak  is  red. 

C.ERULEUS,  a fpecies  of  Ramphastos,  cseruleous  wuth 
a mixture  of  cinereous ; the  blue  toucan  of  Latham  ; found 
in  New  Spain. 

C.«RULEUs,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber,  found  in 
America,  cserulefcent,  with  the  fcales  white  on  one  lide,  and 
beneath  white. 

C.^RULEUS  is  alfo  a name  given  by  Solinusto  the  “great 
Indian  worm,"  defcribed  by  Pliny  and  others  as  inhabiting 
the  Ganges.  It  is  conceived  with  much  probability  that 
all  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  monllrous  animal  are  only 
falfe  defcriptions  of  the  crocodile. 

CAERWENT,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Monmontk- 
fhire,  England,  about  4 miles  from  Chepllow,  in  the  I'oad 
to  Newport,  was  a place  of  great  importance  in  the  Roman 
times  and  is  dillinguifired  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
by  the  name  of  Venta  Silurum.  This  ftation  was  found, 
like  many  Roman  military  works,  with  a fortification, 
alfuming  in  ground  plan  the  parallelogramic  fhape,  with 
the  corners  a little  rounded.  Such  figures  v/ere  called 
terriata  callra.  Each  corner  nearly  correfponded  with 
the  four  cardinal  points.  At  the  fouth-well  fide  are  three 
pentagonal  ballions ; from  which  circumftance  fome  writers 
have  inferred  that  the  town  was  founded  under  the  lower 
bmpire,  as  flanking  projeftions  were  not  in  ufe  before  that 
period.  Other  authors  refer  the  building  of  the  walls 
to  the  Saxons,  but  from  the  mode  of  conilrudling  them,, 
the  fize  and  quality  of  the  bricks,  and  other  evidences,  this 
Teems  very  improbable.  The  circuit  of  the  rampart,  nearly 
a mile  in  extent,  may  Fill  be  traced,  and  in  moft  places 
is  furrounded  by  a deep  fofs.  The  prefent  walls  are  about 
nine  feet  in  thicknefs  at  the  top,  and  twelve  feet  at  the 
bafe.  The  inclofed  area  is  laid  out  in  fields  and  orchards  ; 
and  a few  cottages,  with  the  church,  parfonage,  &c.  oc- 
cupy the  fite  of  Roman  manfions  and  R.oman  temples. 
Foundations  of  thefe,  projedling  above  the  level,  and 
concealed  under  green  hillocks,  rife  in  many  places,  and 
columns,  teffelated  pavements,  and  coins,  are  continually 
difcovered  in  ploughing  and  digging.  A curious  teffelated 
pavement  was  difcovered  about  40  years  ago,  and  preferved 
under  a fhed  conftrufted  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  feven  yards 
long  and  fix  broad,  within  a border  of  variegated  ftones ; 
it  contains  three  rows  oT  three  circular  and  fpiral  figures, 
aot  unlike  thofe  in  many  of  our  Turkey  carpets,  but 


formed  of  teflelaj  of  various  colours,  neatly  put  together. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  exploits  of  Arthur  were 
performed  at  this  place ; and  that  when  this  was  totally 
deftroyed,  they  were  transferred  through  ignorance  or 
flattery  to  the  other  Caerwer-t  or  Winchefter,  at  a time 
when  it  was  one  of  the  moft  important  cities  of  the  ifland. 
Venta  Silurum,  afterwards  Caer  Gwent,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
pofiefted  fnfficient  confequence  to  give  name  to  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  and  thofe  parts  of  Herefordlhire  and  Glou- 
cefterfnire,  which  long  retained  the  appellation  of  Gwent-Land. 
In  a MS.  of  Llandaff,  Caer-Gwent  is  mentioned  as  a place 
dedicated  to  learning,  and  far  famed  for  its'  academy,  which 
a difciple  of  St.  Germanus  governed  with  great  commen- 
dation. Evans’s  Tour  through  South  Wales,  8vo.  1804. 
Barber’s  Tour  throughout  South  Wales,  8vo.  1803. 

Caerwent,  or  Caer-Gwent,  q.  d.  white  city,  is  alfo 
a name  given  by  the  firft  Celtic  fettlers  in  South  Britain 
to  the  prefent  city  of  Winchefter,  on  account  of  the  chalky 
cliffs  that  encompaffed  it.  Under  this  appellation  it  has 
been  recognized  by  the  moft  ancient  writers,  domellic  and 
foreign,  who  have  recorded  the  early  ftate  of  Britain.  It 
w^as  then  no  more  than  a colledlion  of  long  cabins,  built  of 
mud,  covered  with  reed  and  fheltered  by  the  large  fpreading 
bows  of  the  contiguous  foreft,  and  furrounded  with  a 
rampart  and  ditch  for  proteftion  from  the  affault  of  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  The  adjoining  fields  were  devoted  to  the 
fattening  of  flocks  and  herds,  on  the  flefh  and  milk  of 
which  the  inhabitants  fubfifted,  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  luxury  of  bread,  and  whilft  they  were  averfe  fronx 
the  labours  of  tillage.  It  was- afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Belg;e,  who  pradlifed  agriculture,  and  raifed  corn  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  both  bread  and  beer,  made  cheefe  of 
their  milk,  and  wore  manufaftured  cloathing  inftead  ef  the 
raw  hides  with  w'hich  their  predeceffors  were  covered. 
When  they  took  poffeflion  of  it,  it  was  called  “ Venta 
Belgarum.”  In  516,  it  was  taken  and  almoft  totally 
dcmoliihed  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon  commander ; and  after- 
wards denominated  “ Wintanceafter,’’  or  Winchefter,  which 
name  expreffes  its  former  importance  as  a Roman  ftation. 
Miller’s  Hift.  of  Winchefter,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  See  Win- 
chester. 

CAERWYS,  d fmall  town  of  Flintfliire,  North  Wales, 
appears  to  have  been  a Roman  ftation,  and  alfo  a place 
of  judicature,  or  the  eifteddfod  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
town  now  confifts  of  four  fpacious  ftreets,  crofting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Several  Roman  coins,  and  an 
inferibed  ftone  have  been  found  here.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  are  many  tumuli ; but  Caerwys  is  principally 
celebrated  for  its  eifteddfod,  where  the  fefiioiis  of  bards  and 
minltrels  were  held  for  many  centuries.  Judges  were 
appointed,  and  bards  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  minftrels 
were  admitted  as  competitors  for  the  prize  of  fame.  The 
judges  were  nominated  by  a commiffion  from  the  provin- 
cial prince,  till  after  the  conqueft  of  Wales  by  Edward  I., 
when  the  Englifli  monarchs  fanftioned  this  eifteddfod,  as  an 
inftitntion  calculated  to  foften  the  manners  of  a fierce  and 
warlike  people.  Previous  to  this,  we  find  that  Gruffydd 
ap  Cynon,  contemporary  with  king  John,  enadled  that  no 
perfon  ftiould  follow  the  profeffion  of  a bard,  or  minftrel, 
who  was  not  regularly  admitted  by  the  eifteddfod,  which 
was  alternately  held  at  the  three  royal  refidences,  of  Ca- 
erwys, Aberfraw,  and  Mathravel.  In  1568,  a commiffion 
was  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  for  holding  an  eifteddfod 
at  this  place,  when  55  degrees  were  conferred  on  the  moft: 
eminent  candidates;  17  in  vocal,  and  38  in  inftrumental 
mufic.  From  this  period  the  eifteddfod  was  negledled,  till 
1798,  when  a meeting  was  affembled  by  a public  notice 
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from  the  Gwyneddigion,  or  Vendotian  Society  inflitutcd 
in  London  for  the  encouragement  of  Welfli  literature.  On 
this  occafion  the  town  hall  was  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  a numerous  and  reipeftable  company.  Twenty  bards, 
eighteen  vocal  performers,  and  twelve  harpers,  affembled 
here,  and  each  exhibited  fpecimens  of  his  refpedlive  pro- 
feilion  and  talents.  The  prefent  town  confdls  of  162  houfes, 
contains  773  inhabitants,  has  a fmall  weekly  market  on 
Tuefday,  and  is  212  miles  N.  W.  from  London.  Evans’s 
“ Cambrian  Itinerary,”  8vo=  1802. 

C2ESALPINIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Plumier  in 
honour  of  Csefalpinus,  chief  phyfician  to  pope  Clement 
'VIII. ) Linn.  Gen.  515,516.  Schreb.  701.  703.  Willd. 
815.  JulT.  349.  Vent.  376,  377.  Gccrt.  442.  467.  Clafs 
and  order,  decandria  monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Loinentacca, 
Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  of  one  leaf  with  five  divifions;  tube 
fliort ; fegments  oblong,  deciduous,  the  loweft  longer  than 
the  reft,  flightly  vaulted.  Cor.  petals  five,  inferted  into  the 
throat  of  the  calycine  tube,  unequal.  Siam,  filaments  ten  or 
five,  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  thread-ftiaped, 
woolly  or  hairy  at  the  bafe,  declining ; anthers  oblong,  de- 
cumbent. Pift’.  germ  fuperior,  linear-oblong,  comprefl'ed, 
attenuated  at  the  bafe ; ftyle  thread-ftiaped,  ftigma  blunt. 
Peric.  legume  oblong,  comprefl'ed,  one,  two,  or  many- 
celled.  rather  egg-fhaped,  comprefl'ed,  flat. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  witii  five  divifions ; the  loweft  fegment 
longer  and  flightly  vaulted.  Stamens  woolly  or  hairy  at  the 
bafe.  Petals  five.  Legume  comprefl'ed. 

Obf.  Thefe  characters  are  fo  drawn  up  as  to  include 
Tournefort’s  Poinciana  which  has  been  admitted  as  a feparate 
genus  by  Linnseus,  Juflieu,  Ventenat,  Ga:rtner,  La  Marck, 
Bofc,  and  Poiret,  the  fucceffor  of  La  Marck  in  the  bota- 
nical part  of  Encyc.  Methodique  ; but  as,  according  to 
La  Marck,  Poinciana  differs  from  Coefalpinia  chiefly  in  the 
great  length  of  its  ftamens,  and  the  deep  divifions  of  its 
calyx,  the  two  genera  have  been  incorporated  by  profi-ffor 
Martyn  and  Willdenow. 

Sp.  I.  C.  brajilienjis,  brafil-wood  or  brafiletto,  Linn.  Sp. 
'V^illd.  Brown  Jam.  227,  “ Stem  and  leaves  without 

prickles.”  Linn.  “ 'Without  prickles ; leaflets  ovate-,  b- 
long ; rachis  pubefcent ; calyx  downy : ftamens  fhorter 
than  the  corolla.”  Sw^artz.  Obfierv.  166.  This  is  faid 
by  Linnffius  and  Miller  to  be  the  tree  which  funiiihes 
the  brafil-wood,  fo  well  knov/n  in  commerce  and  tlie  arts. 
But  La  Marck,  who  has  entirely  ornittted  this  fpecics, 
afferts  that  the  true  brafil-wood  is  the  next  fpecics  which 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  works  of  Linnteus ; and  it  is 
w'orthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Miller,  in  diredl  oppofition  to 
the  fpecific  charafter  of  Linnjeus,  defcribes  his  C.  brafilienfis 
as  armed  with  recurved  prickles  correfponding  with  the 
defcriptions  of  the  brafil-wood  given  by  the  older  botanifts, 
all  of  which  are  quoted  by  La  Marck  as  fynonyms  of  his 
C.  echinata.  The  fynonyin  of  Brown  is  however  an  original 
authority  for  the  exiftence  of  a fpecies  -without  priekies ; 
and  on  this  account  we  have  followed  Willdenow  in  admit- 
ting the  brafilienfis  of  Linnasus  as  well  as  the  echinata  of  La 
Marck.  2.  C.  echinata,  La  Marck,  Willden.  Pfeudo-fan- 
talum  rubrum,  five  Arbor  Brafilia : Bauh.  Pin.  393. 
Rai  Hift.  1736.  Acacia  Gloriofa  Spinis  armata,  cujus 
Lignum  Brafilia  didtum  Tinftoria  ; Pluk.  Aim.  5.  Ibira 
Pitanga,  Marg.  Pifon.  “ Stem  and  branches  prickly ; 
leaflets  egg-fhaped;  obtufe  ; legumens  echinated.”  A large 
tree.  Branches  long  and  fpreading.  Leaves  alternate, 
twice-winged ; leaflets  refembling  the  leaves  of  box.  Flovuers 
in  Ample  racemes,  variegated  with  yellow  and  red,  fweet- 
feented.  Legumes,  dark-brown,  oblong,  comprelfed,  befet 
with  fmall  points.  Seeds  reddifh  brov?n,  fmooth.  The 
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interior  wood  is  of  a red  colour,  and  is  covered  with  fo 
thick  an  alburnum,  that  of  fo  vaft  a tree  only  a veiy  fmall 
part  is  fit  for  the  ulc  of  the  dyer.  It  cannot  be  ufed 
without  alum  and  tartar,  and  produces  only  a fugitive 
colour.  Boiled  in  beer,  \vine,  or  vinegar,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  alum,  it  makes  a red  ink.  By  tlic  means  of  acids 
it  becomes  a kind  of  carm.ine  ; and,  with  diflcicnt  modes 
of  treatment,  is  the  bafis  of  various  pigments.  It  takes 
a good  polifn,  is  veiy  hard  and  dry,  crackles  in  the  fire, 
and  burns  with  very  little  fmoke.  A native  of  Eernambucco 
and  other  parts  of  Brafil.  3.  C.  lahamenjis.  La  Marck. 
(Pfeudo-fantalum  croceum,  Sloane,  Jam.  Hill.  2.  p.  184. 
Catefb.  Car.  2.  p.  51.  t.  51.)  “ Branches  prickly; 

leaflets  inverfely  cgg-fliapcd,  emarginatc ; flowers  white.” 
A firrub  or  fmall  tree.  Branches  and  common  petioles 
armed  with  fliort,  fcattered  prickles,  which  are  turned 
upwards.  Leaves  twice-winged  ; leaflets  fmooth  on  both 
fides  ; pale  beneath,  and  of  a delicate  green  above  : 
having,  at  their  bafe,  and  at  the  bafe  of  each  pinnule,  from 
two  to  four  final!,  ftraight  prickles.  FJowers  whitifli,  in 
ftraig’nt  racemes.  Legumes  oblong,  pointed,  peduncled, 
comprefl'ed.  Seeds  final!,  roundifli.  La  Marck  obferves, 
that  on  account  of  the  prickly  branches,  it  cannot  be  re- 
fer red  to  the  brafilienfis  of  Linnaeus,  under  which  that  au- 
thor quotes  the, fynonyms  of  Sloane  and  Catclby.  A na- 
tive of  Bahama  and  Jamaica,  wlicnce  it  is  hrouglit  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  ufe  of  tlie  dyer.  Large  quantities  of  it  were 
fo  rmerly  cut  down  in  fome  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  but  it  is 
now  nearly  extirpated.  4.  C.  veficaria,  Linn.  (Colutaea 
Verie-crucis,  Pluk.  tab.  165.  Senna  fpuria  fabince  odore, 
Sloan.  Jam.  Plift.  2.  p.  50.  t.  i8i.  f.  2,  3.  Rai.  dend.  lii. 
No.  18.)  “ Stem  prickly;  leaves  inverfely  egg  fliaped  ; 

racemes  fpiked,  flowers  yellow.  La  Marck.  “ Leaves  in- 
verfely heart-flraped,  roundifli.”  Linn.  A tree.  Stefn 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  nearly  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s 
thigh,  rather  crooked,  covered  with  an  even,  whitifli  bark. 
Branches  crooked,  prickly.  Leaves  alternate,  twice-winged; 
leaflets  obtufe,  a little  emarginate,  thofe  at  the  fummit  of 
the  wing  a little  larger  than  the  reft  ; with  a few  hooked 
prickles  at  the  bafe  of  each  pair  of  leaflets,  and  each  pair  of 
wings.  A/owrrj' yeflow  in  feveral  diftinft  fpikes.  Legumes 
oval,  nearly  obtufe,  blackifli,  furrowed.  Seeds  two  or  three. 
La  Marck.  Legume  without  valves,  nearly  filled  with  a 
fpongy  fubflance  ; twm-celled,  with  a fingle  feed  in  each 
cell.  Gasrtner,  442.  tab.  144.  Obf.  Profeflbr  Martyn  and 
IVilldenow  quote  Poinciana  bijuga  of  LimiEeus,  as  a fyno- 
nym  of  this  fpecies,  and  fuppofc  that  it  has  inadvertently 
been  delcribed  twice,  under  different  names,  and  placed  in 
diftinft  genera.  Poirot,  who  retains  tlic  genus  Poinciana, 
though,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges,  witliout  fufliciciit  rea- 
fon,  takes  no  notice  of  bijuga,  and  therefore  Icems  to  be  of 
the  fame  opinion  ; but  in  that  cafe  he  ought  to  have  no- 
ticed the  oniiflion,  as  his  prcdecclfor  La  Marck,  when  lie 
wrote  the  article  Ctefalpinia  veficaria,  had  certainly  no  idea 
tliat  the  Poinciana  bijuga  is  the  fame  plant.  Martyn  and 
Willdenow  prefer  the  trivial  name  bijuga,  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing fpecific  charaftcr,  “ Prickly  : leaves  doubly-pin- 
nate  witii  two  pairs  of  obcordatc  leaflets  ; they  and  tlic  ca- 
lyxes  fmooth  ; ftamens  equalling  the  corolla.”  A native 
of  the  Weft  Indies.  5.  C.  crljla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  C.  poly, 
phylla  aculeis  honida,  Plum.  gen.  26.  t.  68.  *•'  Prickly ; 

leaflets  oval ; racemes  fimple ; calyx  fmooth  : petals  egg- 
fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; ftamens  longer  than  the 
calyx.”  A fmall  tree,  or  rather  flirub,  about  four  feet 
high.  Bark  rather  thick,  afh-coloured  without,  red  with- 
in. Wood  folid,  heavy,  eafily  cleft,  of  a red  colour,  with 
a white  alburnum.  Trunk  divided  near  its  fummit  into 
feveral  branches,  nearly  the  fize  of  a man’s  arm ; and  armed 
4 S 2 with 
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with  rnumerous,  fcattered,  fliort,  hooked,  llrong,  blackifii 
prickles,  each  fituated  on  a tubercle.  Leaves  alternate  ; 
leaflets  fmooth,  of  a pleafar.t  green  colour.  Flowers  pale 
green  or  whitilh,  with  only  five  ftamens,  in  upright^  ra- 
cemes forming  a pyramid.  La  Marck,  from  Plunjier’s 
MSS.  A native  of  the  Antilles,  wiiere  it  is  called  brafil- 
letto,  from  the  refemblance  of  its  wood  to  that  of  brafil.  6. 
C.fappan,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Roxb.  Corom.  i.  p.  17.  t.  16. 
Gffirt.  tab.  144.  f.  I.  La  Marck  Illuft.  PI.  335.  fig.  i. 
(Ligno  brafiliano  fimile,  Bauh.  Pin.  3^3,  Rai  Hiit.  i737- 
Lignum  Sappan,  Rumph.  Amb.  4.  p.  56.  t.  21.  Tfiam- 
pangam,  Rheed.  Mai.  6.  p.  3.  t.  2.)  “ Prickly  ; leaflets 

oblong,  not  equilateral,  obtufe,  a little  cmarginate.”  A 
fmall  tree.  Trunk  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Leaves 
large,  twice-winged  ; pinnules  from-twelve  to  fifteen  ; leaf- 
lets numerous,  crowded,  fmooth,  finely  ftriated,  obliquely 
truncate  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  yellow,  fweet-feented,  in 
racemes.  A^ov/wffomewhat  woody,  thick,  fliort,  fomewhat 
rhomboidal,  beaked,  and  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds 
about  four,  laige,  ovate-oblong,  fmooth.  A native  cf  the 
Eaft  Indies,  Siam,  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  Japan.  Its 
wood  is  ufed  for  cabinet  work  ; and  being  very  durable  in 
fea  water,  is  excellent  for  trenails  in  fhip-building  : when 
boiled  in  water,  it  yields  a blackifii  colour,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  alum,  becomes  red,  and  is  much  ufed  for 
dyeino-  woollens  and  cottons  of  a beautiful  red  colour.  6. 
C.  mmofioules.  Wil'd.  La  Marck  PI.  335.  f.  2.  ( Kal-tod- 
da-waddi,  Rheed. ^Mal.  6.  p.  15.  t.  8.  Mimofa  malabarica, 
Rai  Hill.  1740.)  “ Stem,  petioles  and  peduncles  prickly  ; 

leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  fmall ; legumes  woolly.”  A fiirub 
about  four  feet  high.  Leaves  twice-winged,  refcmbliiig 
thofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  acacia,  fenfitive,  with  two  or  three 
large  prickles  at  the  bafe  of  each  wing.  Flowers  large, 
yellow,  in  a long  raceme  ; petals  unequal,  rather  longer 
than  the  ftamens.  Legumes  containing  one  or  two  feeds. 
A native  of  Malabar,  communicated  to  La  Marck,  by  Son- 
iierat.  7.  C.  pulcherrima,  Barbadees  flower-fence,  or 
Spanifh  carnation,  Willd.  Martyn,  ( Poinciana  pulchern- 
ma,  I. inn.  Sp.  PI.  Reich.  La  Marck  PI.  333.  Bofe. 
Nouv.  Dift.  PI.  M.  26.  Poiret  Encyc.  Meth.  v.  5.  p. 
447.  Brown.  Jam.  p.  225.  Jacq.  Am,eric.  122.  Tourn. 
Inft.  619.  t.  391.  Crifla  pavonis,  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  p.  37. 
Cent.  61.  t.  22.  Rai.  Hill.  p.  991.  Erythioxylon  ind. 
Herm.  Prod.  333.  Senna  fpuria  flore  ex  luteo  & rubro, 
Sioane  Japi.  2.  p.  49.  Acacia  otientalis,  Plukn.  Ah  5. 
Tfietti  mandaru,  Rheed.  Mai.  6.  i . t.  i.)  “Prickly; 
leaflets  oblong-oval,  emarginate,  fmooth  ; calyx  fmooth  ; 
corymfDb  fimple ; petals  fringed  ; ftamens  very  long.”  A 
fhrub  about  tw'elve  feet  high,  with  a grey,  fmooth  bark. 
Branches  fpreading,  armed  at  each  knot  with  two  fiiort, 
ftrong  crooked  fpines.  Leaves  alternate,  twice  winged  ; 
leaflets  from  five  to  ten  pairs,  a little  narrowed  at  the  bafe, 
fmaller  on  the  upper  leaves  ; emitting,  w’hen  bruifed,  a 
ftrong  odour  like  favin  ; with  one  gland  at  the  bafe,  and 
another  on  the  upper  part  of  the  common  petiole,  and  two 
fmall  fnarp  joints  a little  above  the  bafe  of-the  partial  pe- 
tiole. Flowers  in  a terminal,  loofe  corymb,  fometimes  ap- 
proaching to  an  umbel ; on  fimple,  fmooth  peduncles,  tw'O 
or  three  inches  long ; leaves  of  the  calyx  egg-fhaped,  con- 
cave, deciduous  ; petals  beautifully  variegatpd  with  red  and 
yellow  ; ftamens  at  leaft  three  times  as  long  as  the  petals. 
Legume  oblong,  comprefied,  coriaceous,  many-celled,  two- 
valved  ; paititions  rather  thick,  compofed  of  rigid  briftles, 
thickly  matted  together.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell,  ovate- 
quadraiigular,  th-ck,  flat  on  both  fides,  fmooth,  a little 
polifhed,  of  a chelnut  colour.  A native  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  In  Barbadoes  it  is  planted  in  hedges,  and 
makes  a beautiful  fence.  In  Jamaica  its  leaves  are  ufed  as 


a purgative,  I’fiftcad  of  fenna.  All  its  parts  are  thought  to 
be  powerful  emmenagogues,  and  are  frequently  ufed  for 
that  purpefe  by  the  negroes  Its  wood  is  faid  to  afford  a 
good  dye.  8.  C,  elaia,  Willd.  (Poinciana  elata,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  Forfical  Flor.  yEgypt.  86.)  “ Unarmed;  leaflets 

linear,  obtufe,  with  a point,  corymbs  compound  ; calyxes 
coriaceous,  downy  ; petals  fringed ; ftamens  very  long.” 
A fiirub  or  fmall  tree.  Branches  pubefeent.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, twice-winged  ; leaflets  in  about  twenty  pairs,  minute, 
almoft  fmooth.  Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs,  on  fiiort,  ftiff, 
thick,  alternate  peduncles ; leaves  of  the  calyx  united  at  their 
bafe,  lanceolate,  pubefeent,  a little  reflexed,  almoft 

fmooth,  often  depreffed  'oetween  the  feeds,  fiiarp  at  each  end. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  9.  C.  cnrtaria,  Willd.  (Poin- 
ciana coriaria,  Jacq.  Amer.  123.  t.  175.  f.  136.  Siliqua 
arboris  Guatapana;,  Breyn.  Cent.  p.  58.  f.  5 ,)  “ Unarmed  ; 
leaflets  linear,  obtufe  ; racemes  panicled  ; calyxes  fmooth  ; 
ftamens  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.”  A fiirub  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high,  much  branched,  with  dark-coloured 
fpottedbark.  /.ra-uw  alternate,  twdee-winged;  leaflets  fmall, 
Imooth,  about  three  lines  long.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  in 
a terminal,  clofe,  fpikelike  raceme,  on  (hort,  fimple,  pedun- 
cles, with  little  fmell.  i.egumes  elongated,  obtufe,  Ihort,  a 
little  bent,  Ipongy.  A native  of  Curacoa  and  Carthagena  ; 
in  fait  marfues.  The  Spaniards  and  natives  ufe  the  ripe  pods 
for  tanning  leather,  and  call  them  libidibi. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  As  all  the  fpecies  are  natives  of 
warm  climates,  they  are  cultivated  in  Europe  only  as  orna- 
mental plants ; and  though  none  of  them  have  hitherto 
flowered  in  our  ftoves,  the  elegance  of  their  foliage,  and  the 
Angularity  of  their  habit,  give  them  a diftinguifiied  place  in 
coltediions  of  exotic  plants.  They  can  be  raifed  only  from 
feeds  fent  in  the  pod  from  their  native  country,  and  after- 
wards fleeped  in  water  till  they  are  fwollen,  and  their  enve- 
lope a little  foftened  ; but  if  kept  dry  will  preferve  their 
vegetative  power  feveral  years.  The  feeds,  when  taken  from 
the  water,  mull  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  a mixture  of 
common  mould  and  bog-earth,  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  kept  at  a 
moderate  warmtli.  The  plants,  if  fown  at  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of 
May  cr  June,  and  when  they'  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
fliould  be  tranfplanted  fingly  into  feparate  pots,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  good  m.ould.  In  autumn  they  muft  be 
removed  from  the  hot-bed  into  the  ftove,  and  during  the  firft 
winter  muft  be  carefully  preferved  from  cold,  humidity',  and 
infetfs,  and  furnifiied  with  frefh  air  in  the  day-time,  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  They  fucceed  better  in  a light,  than 
a ftrong  argillaceous  earth. 

C.^SALPiNiA,  FI.  Zeyl.  157.  SeeGuiLLANDiNA-SonA/r. 

CjESALPINOIDES.  See  Gleditschia  Trlacanthos. 

C7ESALPINUS,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Arezzo  in  Tufcany,fin  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
was  educated  under  Luke  Ghines,  diredior  of  the  public 
garden  at  Pifa,  w'hence  he  appears  to  have  taken  his  tafte 
for  botany',  which  he  cultivated  with  afliduity'  and  fuccefs. 
Bat  he  became  ftill  more  eminent  for  his  flcill  in  anatomy 
and  medicine,  and  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Ariftotle,  whofe  phil.ifophy  he  explained  and  de- 
fended, in  his  “ Queftionum  Peripateticarum  Librl  Qnin- 
que,”  agahift  the  doflrines  of  Galen,  then  generally  fol- 
lowed. This  was  publiflied  at  Venice  in  157  f,  4to.  After 
taking  his  degree  of  doftor,  he  was  made  profelfor  in  medi- 
cine and  anatomy  in  the  univerfity  at  Pifa,  and  continued  in 
that  office  feveral  years,  until  invited  to  Rome,  and  made 
firft  phyfician  and  archiater  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  He 
died  at  Rome,  aged  84  years,  in  i 03.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  give  equal  proofs  of  genius  and  learning. 
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“ De  Plantis  Llbri  xvi”  Florent.  1583,  4to.  He  com- 
pares the  feeds  of  plants  to  the  eggs  of  animals  ; the  feed 
ferving,  he  fays,  to  defend  and  nourifh  the  germ  until  it  has 
taken  root  in  the  earth.  He  alfo  formed  a fyftem  of  ar- 
rangement, dividing  the  plants  into  clalTes,  from  the  frufti- 
ficationjbut  as  there  are  no  engravings,  or  delineations  of  the 
plants,  and  he  only  gave  tlie  trivial  names,  the  work  is  of 
little  value  at  this  time.  He  left  a hortus  ficcus  of  760 
plants,  which  is  faid  to  be  now  in  being.  His  fpeculations 
in  anatomy  are  lUll  more  ingenious.  He  defcribes  very 
clearly  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  heart,  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  ufes  of  the  valves.  Douglas  thinks 
him  entitled  to  equal  praile  with  Harvey,  who  only  com- 
pleted what  he  had  nearly  achieved.  He  clearly,  Douglas 
fays,  defcribes  the  contraftion  and  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
which  is  fhewn  from  the  following  palfage  from  his  fourth 
book, “ Queftionum  Peripateticarum.”  “ Vaforum  in  cor  de- 
finentium  qusedam  intromittunt  coiitentam  in  ipfis  fubftan- 
Itiam,  ut*  vena  cava  in  destro  ventriculo,  et  arteria  venalis  in 
fiaillro  ; quaedam  educunt,  ut  arteria  aorta  in  finiltro  ventri- 
culo, et  vena  arterialis  in  dextro  ; omnibus  autem  membra- 
nulae  funt  appofitie  et  officio  delegates  ut  ofcuia  intromitten- 
tium  noneducant  et  educentium  non  intromittaut,  contingit 
cordecontrahcntc,  feu  arteriasdilatari,et  dilatantes  conllringi ; 
diim  eniin  dilatatur  cor,  claudi  vult  orificia  educentium,  ut 
ex  corde  non  influat  tunc  fubllantia  in  arterias,  contrahente 
autem  fe,  influere  dehifcentibus  membranis.’'  Tlie  pulfe, 
he  thinks,  depends  on  an  effervefceuce  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart.  His  works  on  the  pradlice  of  medicine  have  alfo 
their  portion  of  merit.  “ Oiiellionum  Medicarum  Libri  ii. 

De  Facultatibus  Medicamentorum  Libri  duo,”  Venet. 
1593,  4to.  Bleeding  can  only  be  advantageoully  ufed  in 
the  beginning  of  fever.  In  putrid  fever  the  cure  is  to  com- 
mence with  clearing  tiie  llomach  and  bowels.  “ Speculum 
A'tis  Medicae  PlippocraticK,  exhibensdiguofcendoscuran- 
dofque  morbos,  in  quo  muka  vifuntur,  quE  a prseclariffimis 
mcdicis  intafta  relicta  erant.”  I..ion.  1601-2-3,  3 vols.  8vo. 
treating  of  the  Materia  Medica,  fevers,  lues  venerea,  &c.  in 
which  difeafe  he  very  much  extols  the  ufe  of  gniacum. 
Dousrlas.  Bib.  Anat.  Specimen.  Haller.  Bib.  Bot.  Med.  et 
Anat. 

CiESAR,  in  Roman  j^ntiqulty,  was  a long  time  ufed 
for  the  heir  intended,  or  prelumptive,  of  the  empire ; as 
king  of  the  Romans  has  been  long  uled  for  that  of  the  German 
empire. 

The  CEfars  were  a kind  of  adjunfts  or  affociates  of  the 
empire,  partklpes  imperii.  They  wore  the  imperial  mantle, 
purple,  and  diadem,  and  walked  with  other  marks  of  the 
fovereign  dignity  : they  were  created,  like  the  emperors,  by 
putting  on  the  purple  robe. 

The  dignity  of  Cafar  remained  the  fecond  of  the  em- 
pire, till  Alexius  Commenus  made  Nicephorus  Meliffenus 
CEfar  by  contraft,  and  it  being  neceffary  to  confer  fome 
higher  dignity  on  his  own  brother  Ilaacius,  he  created  him 
Sebaftocrator,  with  the  precedency  over  Meliffenus,  order- 
jno-thatin  all  acclamations, &c.  Ifaacius  Sebaffocrator  ihould 
be°named  the  fecond,  and  Meliffenus  Cxfar  the  third. 

The  title  took  its  rife  from  the  cognomen,  or  furname  of 
the  firit  emperor,  C.  Julius  Csfar,  which,  by  a decree  of 
t le  fenate,  all  the  fucceeding  emperors  were  to  bear.  Under 
his  fucceffor,  the  appellation  Auguftus  being  appropriated 
to  the  emperors,  in  compliment  to  that  prince,  the  title 
Csefarwas  given  to  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  empire,  though 
it  ftill  continued  alfo  to  be  given  to  the  firft,  and  hence  the 
difference  between  Csfar  ufed  fimply,  and  Caefar^  with  the 
addition  of  Imperator  Auguftus.  Authors  are  divided  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  word  Csefar,  the  cogne  men  of  the  Gens 


Julia.  The  more  common  opinion  is,  tliat  tlie  word  CeLt 
comes  a cafo  matris  utero  ; becaufe  his  mother’s  womb  was 
cut  open  to  give  him  birth. 

If  this  opinion  be  trucj  fhe  niuft  Iisve  furvivecl  the  oper*i« 
tion;  for  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  (Dialog,  de  Orat.  28.) 
that  Ihe  tookcaie  of  his  education,  and  by  Suetonius  fin 
CeB  c.  26.),  that  ftie  died  wbeii  her  fon  w'as  in  the  war 
again!!  the  Gauls.  It  is  alfo  known  that  fhe  was  alive  svhen 
he  was  married  to  Pompeia.  It  has  been  alledged,  however, 
that  the  words  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  lib.  vii.  3.  9.),  upon  which 
this^opinion  is  founded,  have  been  erroiieoufly  applied  to 
CEfarthe  Dictator  ; whereas  he  meant  only  to  exprefs,  that 
the  firft  perfon  who  was  furiiamed  CEfar  had  derived  liis 
name  from  this  circumftance. 

Some  pretend  that  tlie  laurel  crown  on  medals  is  never 
given  to  CEfars,  but  only  to  Augufti ; which  is  overthrown 
by  a medallion  of  Maximus:  not  to  mention  another  medal 
o!  the  lower  empire,  wherein  Crifpus  Csfar  is  crowned  with 
laurel.  See  August. 

Card.  Norris  obferves,  that  the  years  of  the  CEfars  were 
frequently  marked  on  their  m.edals  ; of  which  we  have  in- 
ftances  on  the  medals  of  Conftantine,  Chlorus,  and  divers 
others,  whofe  years  are  expreffed  on  their  coins,  though  they 
were  never  more  than  CEl'ars. 

C.?;sAR,  Caios  Julius,  m Biography,  the  diftator  of 
Rome  and  founder  of  its  imperial  coiiftitution,  was  a de- 
feendant  of  the  Julian  family,  which  boalled  its  derivation 
from  Venus  by  Aiiieas,  the  fon  of  Aiichifes,  to  whom  fa- 
bulous Ir.ftory  aferibes  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Hate.  Sc3 
-iEnea  . From  the  lotli  year  of  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
A.  U,  C.  546,  till  the  time  of  Cains  Julius  CEl'ar,  the  em- 
peror’s father,  fome  of  the  family  of  the  Csfars  enjoyed 
pubiic  offices  in  the  commoiuvealth.  The  father  of  Ccelar 
died  fuddenly  in  early  life,  after  having  occupied  the  Ihition 
ofprEtor:  his  mother’s  name  was  Aurelia  ; and  his  aurt 
Julia  was  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Caius  Marius.  He  was 
born  at  Rome,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Quintilis,  af- 
terwards called  July,  A.  U.  C.  654,  B.  C.  100;  and  though 
he  loft  his  father  in  his  i6th  year,  his  connections  were  fuch 
as  to  favour  his  introduction  into  life  in  a manner  fuitable  to 
his  talents.  In  his  youth  he  was  betrothed  to  Coffutia,  a 
rich  beliefs  5 but  111  his  17th  year  he  broke  tins  engagement, 
and  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Coruelius°Cinna  ; 
and  at  this  time  he  was  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  Jlamen 
dialis.  When  Sylla  fucceeded  in  overthrowing  the  Marian 
party,  to  which  CEfar  owed  his  advancement,  he  was  unTcd 
by  tiffs  powerful  dictator  to  divorce  the  daughter  of  his  mie- 
my  ; but  Csfar,  refffting  the  injunction,  was  deprived  of 
the  priellly  office,  as  well  as  of  his  own  patrimony  and  his 
wife’s  portion,  and  fubjeCted  to  a decree  of  profcriptioii. 
This  decree,  however,  was  afterwards  reverted,  bv  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  Veftal  virgins  and  fome  dillinguifficd  perfons 
of  his  own  family ; although  in  granting  tlieir  petition  Sylla 
admonifiied  them,  that  they  would  repenfof  their  interfer- 
ence,  as  he  forefaw  in  CEfar  many  Mariufes.  C’Efar 
alarmed  at  his  jealoiffy,  retired  from  Rome,  and  after  a Ihort 
interval  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  where  his  conduCt  gave  occalion  to  fome  fufpicions  of  an 
infamous  nature.  At  tlie  fiege  of  Mitylene,  m which  he 
was  employed  by  Thermus,  who  was  at  this  time  prstor 
of  Afia,  he  difti.'guiflied  Iffmfelf  by  his  military  valour,  and 
obtained  from  his  general  the  honourable  recompcnce  of  a 
civic  crown.  Having  ferved  fora  ftiort  time  in  Cilicia,  un- 
der Servilius  Ifauricus,  the  death  of  Sylla  made  way  for  his 
return  to  Rome  ; where,  declining  to  concur  in  the  ambi- 
tious defigns  of  Lepidus;  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  lludy 
and  practice  of  eloquence.  The  mal-adminillration  of  Dola- 
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b;lla,  wlio  had  been  prsetor  of  Macedon,  and  who  had  been 
honoured  with  the  confiilate  and  a triumph,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  diftinguiflted  reputation  among  the 
beil  orators  of  his  age,  although  the  defence  of  Hortenfius 
and  Cotta,  the  two  moft  celebrated  pleaders  of  Rome,  pre- 
vented his  fuccefs.  As  at  this  fame  time  he  does  not  feem  to 
have  formed,  or  at  lead  to  have  matured,  thofe  ambitious 
defigns  which  led  him  to  prefer  the  career  of  war  and  poli- 
tics to  that  of  an  orator,  he  embarked  for  Rhodes,  with  a 
view  of  gaining  improvement  in  the  art  of  eloquence  from 
the  inftructions  of  Apollonius  Molon,  one  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent rhetoricians  of  that  period.  In  his  paffage  thither,  he 
was  captured  by,  fome  pirates  who  infeded  thofe  feas  ; and 
during  his  confinement  he  exhibited  thofe  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary talents,  which  were  afterwards  exemplified  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  life.  His  captors  demanded  20  talents  for 
his  ranfom,  but  he  informed  them  that  they  were-  not  duly 
apprized  of  the  importance  of  their  prifoner,  and  engaged 
to  pay  them  50  ; and  whild  his  domedics  were  deputed  to 
raife  the  dipulated  fum  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  he  I'e- 
tnainedin  cudody,  accompanied  only  by  one  friend  and  two 
attendants,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  reciting  to  his  barba- 
rous auditors,  whom  he  treated  with  contempt,  fome  orati- 
ons and  verfes  which  he  compofed  for  the  occafion ; and  often, 
between  jed  and  earned,  threatened  them  with  future  tokens 
of  his  difpleafure,  if  they  didurbed  his  lepofe.  Having  been 
furnifhed  with  the  promifed  ranfom  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Miletus,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  in- that  city  fitted  out 
fome  diips,  with  which  he  purfued  and  captured  the  pirates ; 
and,  having  conveyed  them  to  Petgamus,  he  there  inllidled 
upon  them  the  punifiiment  of  crucifixion,  with  which  lie  had 
threatened  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rhodes,  and  pur- 
fued his  dudies.  During  his  refidence  in  this  city,  he  took 
occafion  to  pafs  over  to  the  continent,  and  though  he  had  no 
commiflion,  to  raife  troops,  and  with  this  force  to  check 
\ the  progrefs  of  Mithridates,  who  was  making  depredations 
on  the  provinces  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  thofe  cities,  wdiich  were  ready  to  revolt,  ftetfdy  in  their 
allegiance.  At  this  time  he  was  only  24  years  of  age,  and 
yet  conduced  this  expedition  with  a prudence  and  bravery 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  veterans  in  military 
fervice.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  chief  ohjedf  of  his 
policy  was  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people,  and  thus  to . 
fecure  his  advancement  to  thofe  public  offices,  which  would 
ferve  him  in  the  accomplilhment  of  the  purpofes  of  his  am- 
bition. Accordingly  he  concurred  with  Cicero  in  promoting 
the  Manilian  law,  and  in  thus  fecuring  the  favour  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  the  feveral  offices  of  tribune,  qusftor,  and  aedile, 
he  contrived  by  his  general  condudl,  and  by  his  unbounded 
liberality,  to  attach  to  himfelf  the  affeftions  of  the  people. 
He  tellified  his  refpedt  in  a variety  of  infiances  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  although  by  fo  doing  he  incurred  the  cenfure  of 
the  arifiocracy,  w'ho  charged  him  with  meditating  deligns 
againft  the  government.  He  alfo  obtained  the  confulate  for 
L.  Julius  Caefar,  one  of  his  owm  family,  who,  together  with 
his  colleague  C.  Marcus  Figulus,  under  Caifar’s  diredtion 
and  influence,  condemned  many  of  the  partifans  of  Sylla 
either  to  banifliment  or  to  death.  Catiline,  however,  was 
fpared ; and  Casfar  is  even  fufpefled  to  have  concurred  in 
his  confpiracy.  When  this  confpiracy  w^as  fuppreffed,  and 
the  fenate  deliberated  on  the  punifnment  to  be  inflidled  on 
thofe  that  were  concerned  in  it,  he  delivered  an  artful  fpeech 
in  praife  of  clemency,  and  his  oration,  which  is  ftill  extant, 
and  which,  as  a corapofition  has  been  much  admired,  made 
an  impreffion  on  the  affembly,  which  the  feveve  eloquence 
of  Cato  was  hardly  fufficient  to  counteradl.  Caefar  gave  a 
Angle  vote  againfi  the  death  of  the  confpiratorsj  and  his  in- 


terfei'ence  In  their  favour  excited  fuch  indignation  that  he 
efcaped  with  his  life  by  the  feafonable  interpofition  of  Ci- 
cero, whofe  tefiirnony  contributed  to  his  j unification,  not- 
withfianding  the  charges  alledged  againfi  him  of  his  concern 
in  the  plot.  During  the  progrefs  of  this  contefi,  Casfar  in- 
dulged in  the  licentious  gratifications  of  intemperance  and 
gallantry  ; and  Servilia,  the  After  of  Cato,  avowed  her  paf- 
fionate  attachment  to  him,  and  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
real  father  of  her  fon  Marcus  Brutus.  See  Brutus.  The 
fuccefs  of  Csufar,  in  his  competition  for  the  office  of  chief 
pontiff,  againft  two  of  the  chief  perfons  of  the  republic, 
ferved  to  augment  the  jealoufy  entertained  of  him  by  the 
Senatorian  party.  Notwithfta.iding  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
own  life,  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  fubmit  to  the 
fufpicion  of  domeftic  diftionour  ; and  therefore,  upon  tlie 
difcoveiy  of  an  intrigue  between  his  wife  Pompeia,  whom 
he  had  married  after  the  death  of  Cornelia,  and  P.  Clodius, 
(fee  Bona  Dffl),  he  inftantly  procured  a divorce,  though 
he  did  not  fucceed  fo  far  as  to  fubftantiate  the  charge ; al- 
ledging in  vindication  of  his  conduft,  “ Csefar’s  wife  mutt 
not  be  even  fufpedled.”  At  this  time  he  was  ferving  the 
office  of  praetor,  upon  the  expiration  of  which  he  prepared 
for  affuming  the  government  of  Farther  Spain,  comprehend- 
ing Lufitsnia  and  Boetica,  which  fell  to  his  lot : but  his 
creditors  would  have  prevented  his  fucceeding  to  his  now 
province,  if  Craffus  had  not  fatisfied  their  demands.  In  his 
journey,  he  pafl'ed through  a miferable  village  on  the  Alps; 
and  when  one  of  his  companions  jocularly  inquTed,  “ whe- 
ther there  could  be  any  contentions  for  power  and  dignity 
in  fuch  a place  ?”  Caefar,  in  token  of  his  ruling  paffion,  re- 
plied, “ I proteft  that  I had  rather  be  the  firfi  man  here, 
than  the  fecond  in  Rome.”  His  rapacious  difpofition,  like 
that  of  other  Roman  governors,  was  manifefted  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  no  lefs  fignally  than  his  ambition.  He  confidered 
his  government  as  affording  tlie  opportunity  and  means  of 
enriching  himfelf ; and,  therefore,  availing  himfelf  of  pre- 
texts for  difputes,  he  marched  into  provinces  unfubdued  by 
the  Roman  arms,  for  the  purpofe  of  plunder  ; and  brought 
back  to  Rome,  in  the  following  year,  a futn  fufficient  for 
difeharging  his  debts,  though  they  are  faid  to  have  amount- 
ed to  i,6oo,oool.  fterling. 

Having  paffed  through  the  fnbordinate  offices  of  the  ftate, 
the  next  objeef  of  his  ambition  was  the  confulate.  In  or- 
der to  the  attainment  of  this  dignity,  it  was  neceffary  for 
him  to  connect  himfelf  with  one  of  the  two  parties  that  di- 
vided the  power  of  the  ftate,  that  of  Pompey  or  that  of 
Craffus.  In  this  dilemma,  he  determined  on  reconciling  the 
two  rivals  ; and  accordingly  he  propofed  a triumvirate,  in 
which  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate  fhould  be  lodged,  and 
this  was  the  firft  triumvirate  eftabliflied  at  Rome.  See  Tri- 
umvirate. By  this  artful  expedient  Csfar  by  means  of 
the  intereft  of  Pompey  and  Craffus,  fecured  his  eledtion  to  the 
confulfhip,  A.  U.  C.  694.  B.  C.  60.  Cato  alone  forefaw  the 
confequences  of  this  alliance,  and  oppofed  the  eledlion  ; ex- 
claiming, that  Rome  had  loft  her  liberty;  but  his  opinion  was 
difregarded  till  it  was  too  late  to  follow  his  prudent  counfel. 
The  only  advantage  which  he  and  his  party  obtained  was  the 
eledlion  of  Bibulus  as  Caefar’s  colleague  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pofe they  were  under  a neceffity  of  counterafting  Caefar’s 
intereft  in  favour  of  another  candidate,  by  outbidding  him 
in  the  purchafe  of  votes.  As  foon  as  Casfar  entered  upon 
his  office,  he  confirmed  all  the  adls  of  Pompey,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ufe  all  his  endeavours  for  conciliating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  With  this  view  he  propofed  an  Agra- 
rian law  for  the  divifion  of  certain  lands  in  Campania  amiong 
fuch  of  the  poor  citizens  as  had  three  or  more  children  ; 
but  the  fenators,  though  they  approved  the  aft,  withheld 
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their  affent,  till  at  length  it  was  paffed  by  the  people,  and 
the  fenators  were  conftrained  to  fanftion  it  by  their  affent ; 
iiifomuch  that  it  was  jocofely  faid,  that,  inftcad  of  dating 
any  tranfadtion  of  this  year  in  the  ufual  inode,  during  the 
confulfhip  of  Ctefar  and  Bibulus,  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  infert  “the  confulfhip  of  Csfar  and  Julius.”  This  vic- 
tory over  the  fenate  and  Bibulus  made  Csefar  abfolute  in 
Rome ; and  having  fecured  both  the  people  and  knights, 
he  governed  with  an  uncontroulablefway. 

As  Cicero  exclaimed  againll  the  triumvirate,  and  thus 
provoked  the  refentment  of  this  body,  they  refolved  upon 
liis  ruin,  and  with  this  view  they  promoted  Clodius  to  the 
tribunefliip,  wliich  proved  eventually  tiie  caufe  of  his  ba- 
nifliment.  The  marriage  of  Ciefar’s  daughter  Julia  , with 
Pompey,  ferved  to  ffrengtlien  the  connection  between  thefe 
two  great  men  ; and  by  marrying  Calpurriia,  daughter  of 
L.  Calpurnius  Pifo,  the  conful  of  the  preceding  year,  he 
attached  him  to  his  caule. 

He  alfo  contrived  by  his  influence  on  the  fenate  and  peo- 
ple, together  with  the  afuftance  of  Pompey  and  Craffus, 
to  procure  the  government  of  Tranfalpine  and  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  contrary  to  ail  law,  for  five  years,  with  the  comm.and 
of  four  legions. 

Plaving  thus  eftabliflted  his  interell  at  Rom,e,  Cxfar 
found  it  neceffary,  in  the  year  B.  C.  58,  to  haften  to  Gaul, 
the  province  which  was  the  feene  of  thofe  military  exploits, 
by  which  he  acquired  a degree  of  reputation  and  influence, 
that  ferved  in  the  progrefs  of  his  career  to  fubjugate  his 
country.  The  Plclvetians,  having  abandoned  their  coun- 
try, and  burnt  their  towns  and  houfes,  were  preparing  to 
enter  Gaul  by  way  of  Geneva.  Csefar,  therefore,  by  forced 
marches,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  in  eight  days,  and 
having  refufed  the  Helvetians  the  liberty  they  folicited  of 
paffing  through  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  prepared, 
by  procuring  frefli  fiipplies  of  troops  from  Italy,  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  the  effcdls  of  their  refentment.  According- 
ly, whilff  they  were  embarraffed  in  paffing  the  Arar,  (now 
Saone),  he  fell  upon  them  and  totally  defeated  them.  Upon 
their  again  1 allying  near  Bibrafte,  the  capital  of  the  aEdui, 
and  purfuing  him  in  his  retreat,  a bloody  battle  enfued, 
which  terminated,  notwithffanding  the  valour  and  obfti- 
nacy  of  the  Helvetians,  in  their  total  overthrow  ; fo  that 
they  were  obliged,  after  the  lofs  of  their  baggage  and  many, 
prifoners,  to  fupplicate  Isis  clemency' ; and  to  acquiefee  in 
the  obligation  which  he  impofed  npon  them,  of  laying 
down  their  arms,  giving  hoftages,  and  returning  to  their 
own  country.  This  vitlory  was  fo  complete,  that  Caefar 
received  congiatulations  from,  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and 
the  ALdui,  in  particular,  implored  his  protedlion  againll 
Ariovillus,  king  of  the  Germans,  whom  he  drove  back 
from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  his  own  territories.  Having 
fucceeded  in  this  enterprife,  he  put  his4roops  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  crofiing  the  Alps,  returned  into  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  the  operations  of 
the  next  year.  In  the  mean  while  all  the  nations  of  Bel- 
gium confederated  againll  the  Roman  republic,  and  furnifli- 
ed  ample  employment  for  his  military  exertions  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fecond  year  of  his  government.  The  fame  of  his 
exploits  in  diffolving  their  confederacy,  and  fubduing  them 
feparately,  extended  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  induced  feve- 
ral  remote  nations  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  him,  with  offers 
of  fubmilTion.  Having  difpatched  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  he  repaired  the- Alps,  and  fpent  the  winter  in  In- 
fubria.  By  thefe  conquells,  Casfar  effaced  the  remembrance 
of  Pompey’s  viflories  in  the  Eall,  and  by  the  prodigious 
fums,  which  he  acquired  in  Gaul,  chiefly  by  plundering 
the  temples  of  their  treafures,  he  increafed  the  number  of 
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his  friends  in  Italy.  The  fignal  fucceffes  of  this  bloody 
campaign  were  honoured  at  Rome  with  a Jh/’p/icaiio,  or  re- 
ligious  thankfgiving  of  the  in  precedented  ini  -rval  of  fifteen 
days;  and  Pompey  became  jealous  of  a renown  that  feem- 
ed  likely  to  eclipfe  his  own.  In  the  third  year  of  his  ad- 
minillration  in  Gaul,  Ctefar,  whilll  he  was  in  Illyricnm,  a 
part  of  his  province,  received  information  that  the  Veneti, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Vagnes,  in  Britanny,  together 
with  fome  other  neighbouring  nations,  were  making  prepa- 
rations for  war;  upon  which  he  fitted  cut  a fleet,  entrufted 
the  commando!  it  to  Brutus,  wl:o  engaged  that  of  the  ene- 
my, and  gained  a complete  vidory.  The  Veneti  fub- 
mitted  ; but  Csfar  put  their  chief  men  to  death,  and  fold 
the  reft  for  flaves.  Craffus  alfo,  his  lieutenant,  reduced  the 
whole  of  Aquitaine. 

After  fome  other  fuccefsful  expeditions,  Caefar  repaffed 
the  Alps,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  and  refidtd  for 
fome  months  in  Cifalpine  Gaul,  whence  he  diredled  the  oper- 
ations of  his  party  at  Rome,  and  excited  Clodius  to  commit 
atrocious  aft's  of  violence.  Pie  likewife  concurred  witii 
Pompey  and  Craffus,  who  afpired  to  the  confulate,  and 
ordered  his  agents  to  fpare  no  expence  in  purchafing  the 
fuffrages  of  the  tribes,  fo  that  thefe  two  chiefs  were  una- 
nimoufly  chofen.  In  the  y'ear  B.  C.  55,  Caifar  renewed 
his  military  exploits  in  Gaul  ; and  having  driven  back  fome 
German  tribes,  which  had  croffed  the  Rhine  ivith  a defign 
of  fettling  in  Belgium  ; and  having  paffed  the  Rhine,  laid 
wafte  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  fpread  a general 
alarm  through  the  parts  adjacent,  he  returned  into  Gaul, 
refolving  to  pafs  over  into  Britain,  and  to  puniflr  its  inha- 
bitants for  furnifliing  the  Gauls  with  continual  fiipplies 
againll  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  he  fitted  out  a fleet, 
croffed  the  channel,  and  difperfed  the  natives  who  op- 
pofed  his  landing.  This  expedition,  however,  though  the 
fenate  decreed  him  a lupplication  of  twenty  days  in  honour 
of  it,  was  merely  preparatory  to  that  of  the  following  year, 
in  which  he  collefted  800  veffels,  and  embarked  with  y le- 
gions, and  20CO  horfe,  which  landed  without  oppofition  on 
the  Kentifli  coait,  at  the  place  of  his  former  defeent.  His 
progrefs  was  for  fome  time  interrupted  by  a ftorm  which 
damaged  his  fleet,  and  required  his  drawing  his  forces  to- 
wards the  fea-coall.  But  having  repaired  his  lhattered  fliips, 
and  properly"-  lecured  them,  he  put  liis  troops  again  in 
motion,  and  advanced,  notwithflanding  the  oppofition  wiih 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  as  far  as  Cowey,  near  Walton, 
where  he  croffed  the  Thames,  although  the  cc.emy  occu- 
pied the  oppolite  bank,  and  had  driven  lharp  ftakes  in  the 
only  part  of  the  river  that  was  fordable.  The  Britons  fled 
in  confternation  ; and  Caflivclaunus,  finding  all  his  efforts 
of  refinance  ineffeftual,  fubmitted  to  Csefar,  who  conde- 
feended  to  give  him  peace ; after  having  exafted  a great 
number  of  hoftages,  and  impofed  a certain  tribute  to  be  an- 
nually paid  to  the  Roman  people.  Having  thus  fettled  the 
affairs  of  Britain,  he  marched  back  to  the  fea-fide,  where 
he  embarked  his  troops, and  hoftages,  and  arrived  in  fafety 
at  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  Gaul,  he  found  the 
country  grievoufly  diftreffed  by  a famine,  which  obliged 
him  to  difperfe  his  troops  into  different  quarters  for  their 
more  commodious  fubfiftence.  The  natives  took  this  oc- 
cafion  of  attacking  them  in  their  winter  ftations ; but  C<e- 
far  by  his  fingular  aftivity  quelled  the  infurreftion,  and 
after  the  moft  difficult  and  glorious  campaign  of  any  he  had 
made  in  Gaul,  paffed  the  winter  in  this  country. 

The  death  of  Julia  during  Coefar’s  expedition  into  Britain 
diffolved  the  alliance  that  had  fubfifted  between  him  and 
Pompey,  and  haftened  the  revolution  which  was  now  ap- 
proaching. Pompey,  however,  was  not  thoroughly  ap- 
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prifed  of  Ciefar’s  defigns,  and  dlfpatched  to  him  two  le- 
gions in  order  to  recruit  the  Ioffes  which  he  had  fuftained. 
The  two  next  campaigns  in  Gaul  furniflied  Caefar  with  in- 
ceffant  employment,  and  by  completing  the  work  which 
he  had  already  begun,  he  reduced  the  whole  country  to 
the  ftate  of  a Roman  province,  and  extinguifhed  every 
fpark  of  its  independence.  The  war  in  Gaul  lafted  till 
the  year  B.  C.  51  ; and  it  has  been  computed  that,  during 
his  feveral  campaigns  there,  Csefar  took  800  cities  or 
towns,  fubdued  300  nations,  and  deftroyed  by  the  fword  a 
million  of  men  ; “titles  fufficient  to  place  him  high  on  the 
lift  of  conquerors !”  The  crifis  of  the  Roman  ftate  was  now 
fpeedily  approaching.  The  power  of  Pompey  was  fupreme 
in  the  fenate,  and  as  Craffus  was  dead,  and  lus  intereft  was 
altogether  detached  from  that  of  Caefar,  he  adopted  various 
meafures  for  mortifying  his  rival.  The  enem.ies  of  Caefar 
were  advanced  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  ftate  ; the  legions 
that  had  been  fent  to  him  were  withdrawn  ; and  his  requeft 
of  continuing  longer  in  his  government  was  rejefted.  Caefar, 
however,  poffeffed  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  him 
the  beft  troops  of  the  ftate  were  zealonfly  attached.  With 
•a  moderation,  therefore,  real  or  affeaed,  from  which  no 
danger  could  enfue,  he  propofed  to  dilband  his  army, 
if  Pompey  adopted  the  fame  meafure.  But  Pompey,  being 
lefs  feared  by  the  conftitutional  party  than  Caefar,  was  fup- 
ported  by  it  in  his  refufal  to  acquiefce  in  any  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  former  was  continued  in  his  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  whilft  the  like  indulgence  was  refuled 
-to  the  -latter,  who,  having  marched  with  a ffngle  legion 
acrofs  the  Alps  to  Ravenna,  in  order  to  wait  the  event, 
was  informed  that  the  fenate  had  iffued  a decree  announcing 
him  an  enemy  of  the  republic  if  he  did  not  give  up  his  com- 
mand within  a limited  time.  Three  tribunes  in  Csefar’s 
intereft,  who  had  protefted  againft  this  decree,  were  driven 
with  violence  out  of  the  fenate-houfe ; and  had  fled  to 
Csefar’s  camp  in  the  difguife  of  flaves,  where  their  prefence 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  foldiers.  In  the  mean  time  the 
fatal  decree  was  iffued  at  Rome,  which  required  the  confuls, 
the  pro  conful  Pompey,  and  the  confular  magiftrates,  to 
-provide  for  the  public  fafety  : which,  in  effedf,  was  a de- 
claration of  war.  It  was  in  the  year  B.  C.  50  that  thefe  im- 
portant events  took  place,  and  that  the  civil  war  commenced. 
Two  powerful  parties  were  now  taking  up  arms  5 both  pre- 
tended to  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  defence  of  their 
common  laws  and  liberty,  whilft  their  chiefs  aimed  only 
at  eftablifhing  their  own  power  on  the  ruins  of  that  liberty 
which  they  affefted  to  defend.  Pompey’s  party  had  on  their 
fide  the  formsof  the  conllitution ; he  was  acknowledged  as  the 
treneral  of  the  common-wealth,  and  the  whole  fenate,  with 
fhe  confuls,  followed  his  enflgns.  On  the  other  hand, 
Caefar  feemed  to  have  the  more  equitable  caufe,  and  the 
people,  with  their  tribunes,  took  part  with  him.  The 
poet  Lucan,  who  rvas  of  Pompey’s  party,  without  abfo- 
lutely  deciding  the  queftion  between  thofe  two  rivals,  feems 
to  give  the  advantage  to  Caefar,  when  he  fays,  that  Caefar, 
could  not  bear  a fuperior,  nor  Pompey  an  equal. _ 

“ Nec  quenquam  jam  ferre  poteft,  Caefarve  priorem, 
Pompeiufve  parem.”  Pharf.  I.  125. 

Csefar,  as  foon  as  he  received  the  hoftile  decree,  confiding 
in  the  attachment  of  his  foldiers,  refolved  to  begin  the 
war.  Accordingly  he  marched  to  the  Rubicon,  a fmall 
ftream  that  feparated  Cilalpine  Gaul  from  Italy.  On  the 
banks  of  this  river  he  for  fome  time  paufed  and  deliberated ; 
but  at  length,  crying  out  “ the  die  is  call,”  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  ftream.  Having  paffed  this  river,  he  became 
the  avowed  foe  of  his  country  ; and  therefore  “ this  paffage 
of  the  Rubicon”  has  been  proverbially  ufed  to  fignify  a- 


defperate  decifion.  Having  feized  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Ariminum,  he  ordered  his  main  army  in  Gaul  to  haften  to 
him,  and  augmented  his  forces  by  new  recruits  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul.  In  his  march  he  took  poffeffion  of  Corfinium,  in 
which  many  fenators  had  fought  an  afylum,  and  w’hilft  he 
triumphed  in  his  conqueft,  he  manifefted  his  moderation  by 
granting  them  their  lives  and  liberty.  By  this  well-timed 
aft  of  clemency  he  ferved  his  caufe  almoft  as  much  as  by 
the  power  of  his  arms.  Rome  was  in  the  utmoft  dbnfterna- 
tion.  The  people  and  all  the  fenators  were  alarmed;  and  de- 
termined, as  they  had  no  fufficient  force  w'ith  which  to 
defend  themfelves,  to  retire  to  Capua.  After  the  reduftion 
of  Corfinium,  Pompey  withdrew  from  Capua  to  Brundu- 
fium,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Csefar.  From  thence  he 
withdrew,  wffiilft  his  purfuer  w'as  invefting  the  place  and 
(hutting  it  up  by  a mole,  to  Dyrrachium  : and  by  his  flight 
furrendered  the  whole  of  Italy  to  his  rival.  Whilft  the 
lieutenants  of  Csefar  were  deputed  to  take  poffeffion  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  Csefar  himfelf  advanced  to  Rome.  On 
his  approach  to  the  city,  he  fent  a meffage  to  the  fenators 
then  in  Italy,  requefting  their  counfel  in  the  capital,  and 
quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  municipia.  To 
the  affemblcd  fenators  he  gave  an  account  of  his  conduft 
and  avowed  his  moderation  and  defire  of  compromifing  all 
differences  ; wliilft  the  people  crowded  to  fee  the  famous 
conqueror  of  Gaul,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return 
after  an  abfence  of  10  years.  With  a view  of  providing 
for  the  neceffary  expences  of  the  war,  he  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  Saturn  and  feized  the  public  treafure : and  thus 
fupplied  with  money,  he  railed  troops  in  every  part  of 
Italy,  and  fent  governors  into  all  the  provinces  fubjeft  to 
the  republic.  The  war  was  now  profeented  with  vigour. 
Casfar  himfelf  undertook  the  campaign  in  Spain,  and  foon 
fubjugated  the  whole  country  ; and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
the  praetor  Lepidus  nominated  him  diftator  by  his  own 
authority.  Having  exercifed  this  dignity  with  moderation, 
he  changed  it  for  that  of  conful.  He  then  purfued  Pompey 
into  Greece,  and  landed  with  five  legions  in  Chaonia : but 
the  deftruftion  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  by  the 
ftronger  fquadron  of  Pompey,  and  the  formidable  force  of 
his  antagonift,  induced  him  to  propofe  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, which,  though  apparently  reafonable,  were  difre- 
garded.  Anxious  to  effeft  a jnuftion  with  that  divifion  of 
tlie  army  which  was  commanded  by  Antony,  he  made  an 
attempt,  the  temerity  of  which  has  incurred  cenfure.  Dif- 
guifed  like  a (lave  he  embarked  on  board  a fifherm.an’s 
bark  for  the  purpofe  of  croffing  over  into  Italy  ; the  veffel, 
however,  after  ftruggling^ with  contrary  winds,  was  obliged 
to  return,  notwithftanding  the  earneftnefs  with  which 
Csfar  urged  the  crew  to  rifque  the  dangers  of  the  voyage. 
It  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  is  faid  to  have  difeovered 
himfelf  to  the  terrified  rnafter,  and  to  bid  him  difmifs  his 
fears,  as  “ he  earned  C^farand  his  fortune.”  This  exploit 
it  related  by  Plutarch,  and  poetically  defcrlbed  by  Lucan; 
but  Caefar  himfelf  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  Commentaries. 
Having  received  the  expefted  -fuccours  of  Antony,  he 
follow'ed  Pompey  to  Dyrracliium,  and  determined  to  inveft 
the  town,  together  with  Pompey’s  camp.  In  this  fiege  his 
troops  encountered  a vaiietyof  hardflnps,  which,  however, 
their  attachment  to  their  leader  Induced  them  to  endure  with 
heroic  patience.  Pompey,  reduced  to  the  want  of  forage, 
and  difdaining  to  be  cooped  up  by  his  enemy  in  fuch  a 
nook  of  land,  determined  to  break  through  the  barrier, 
and  at  length  fueceeded.  Csefar,  mortified  by  his  efcape, 
retired  to  Macedonia,  whither  Pompey  followed  him ; and 
on  the  plains  of  Pharfalia  the  great  conteft  between 
thefe  two  commanders  was  decided,  B.  C.  a.8.  - 'The  army 
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of  Pompey  was  totally  routed;  and  Cccfar  equally  difUn- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  conduit;  in  the  battle, 
and  by  his  magnanimity  and  clemency  after  the  victory. 
He  difmifl'ed  the  Roman  citizens  who  were  made  prifoners  ; 
and  burned,  without  peruhng  them,  the  letters  which  were 
contained  in  Pompey’s  cabinet.  AHIduous  and  aitive  in 
purfuing  the  advantage  he  had  thus  gained,  he  left  the 
plains  of  Pharfalia  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  and  with 
his  cavalry  purfued  Pompey.  Crofiing  into  Alia,  and  re- 
ceiving on  I’.is  paffage  the  lubmifiion  of  a fuperior  fleet  of 
Pompey  which  he  fell  in  with,  he  liaftened  to  Rhodes,  and 
embarked  for  Egypt. 

■ At  Alexandria  he  was  Informed  of  Pompey’s  murder;  and 
the  head  ot  his  rival,  wrapped  up  in  a veil,  was  prefented  to 
him  as  a token  of  his  final  luccefs.  He  turned  his  eyes  from 
viewing  the  bloody  ipeCdacle,  and  rdlecting  on  the  fate  of 
this  eminent  pcidonage,  once  his  friend  and  his  kinfman, 
fired  tears  on  theoccalion  ; and  difmifling  tlie  melienger  with 
expreflior.s  of  difpleaiure,  ordered  the  head  to  be  buried  with 
due  foleiiuiicy.  As  a farther  ti'ibutc  of  refpeft  for  his  de- 
ceai'ed  rival,  he  let  at  liberty  all  his  friends  who  had  been 
taken  ou  the  inhoipitable  fhore  of  Egypt,  and  imprifoned  by 
order  of  the  miniflers  of  king  Ptolemy.  At  Ale.xandria  he 
took  up  his  relidence  in  tire  royal  jralace  ; but  hr'  exacting 
with  rigour  a fimr  ot  money,  pretended  to  be  due  to  the 
Roman  people  for  their  fervices  in  refloring  to  the  throne 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  father  of  the  prefent  minor  king,  and  alfo 
by  undertaking  to  reconcile  young  Ptolemy  with  bis  lifler 
Cleopatra,  w ho,  by  the  will  of  Auletes,  was  to  have  reigned 
jointly  with  her  brother,  hut  who  had  been  expelled  the 
kingdom,  !;e  exercifed  an  authority  which  offended  the 
Alexandrians.  Accordingly  they  belieged  him  in  his  palace, 
and  thus  commenced  the  Alexandrian  war,  in  which  Ccelar 
failed  to  acquit  himlelf  either  with  prudence  or  jullice.  In 
this  war  part  of  the  famous  Alexan»ri.\n  library  was 
burnt  in'confequence  ot  a conflagration  of  fome  fliips  of  the 
Alexandrian  fleet.  Cicfar,  who  liad  pofleilion  of  Ptolemy’s 
perfon,  was  at  length  lo  hardly  pulhed  as  to  be  obliged  to 
furrender  him  in  order  to  obtain  a celi'ution  of  hoflilities  ; but 
he  was  relieved  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pergamus.  Ptole- 
mv,  however,  continued  the  war,  till  he  was  defeated  in  two 
adiions,  and  loil  his  life  in  the  Nile  by  attempting  to  make 
hisefcape.  In  coiifequence  of  this  event  Crefar  fettled  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  by  conterring  the  crown  jointly  on  Cleo- 
patra and  a younger  brother  of  Ptolemy.  Fafcinatcd  by  the 
allurements  of  this  enchanting  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon,  he  remained  in  Egypt  in  a flate  of  inaftivity,  till  he 
was  called  away  by  the  progrefs  of  Pharnaces,  fon  of  Mithri- 
dates the  Great,  who  was  expelling  the  Romans  from  Afia 
Miii’Or. 

When  the  news  of  Pompey’s  death  reached  Rome,  the 
fenate  and  people  concurred  in  accumulating  honours  and  pre- 
-rooatives  on  Ctefar,  the  only  furviving  maiterof  the  empire. 
He  was  proclaimed  conful  for  five  enfuing  years,  made  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  created  dictator  for  a whole  year. 
Having  defeated  Pharnaces  in  Afia,  whom  he  purfued  with 
a celerity,  emphatically  exprefled  in  a laconic  epiflle  to  a 
friend,  “ Veni,  vidi,  vici,”  / came,  I Jaw,  I conquered ; and 
fettled  the  affairs  of  this  province,  he  returned  with  only  one 
legion  throtigh  Greece  to  Rome,  and  by  the  moderation 
and  placability  which  he  exercifed  on  this  occafion,  diflipated 
the  fears  of  the  vaiu'uifhed  party,  and  feciii-ed  the  fuccefs  of 
his  ufurpation  without  Ihedding  one  drop  of  blood.  His 
views  were  next  diredbed  towards  Africa,  where  the  remains 
of  Pompey’s  party  maintained  a formidable  flrength  under 
Cato,  Scipio,  and  otlrer  renowned  leaders;  but  vvhilft  he 
was  preparing  for  his  expedition  into  this  country,  a mutiny 
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broke  out  in  his  favourite  tenth  legion,  which  afforded  occa- 
lioii  for  a difplay  of  his  diltinguiflicd  talents  as  a commander. 
Having  lummoned  them  to, the  Campus  Martins  with  no 
other  arms  belides  their  fwords,  he  required  them  lo  Hate 
the  grounds  of  their  complaints.  After  i'ome  paufc,  occa- 
lioncd  by  the  awe  of  his  prclence,  they  began  tumultuoiifly 
to  demand  their  difeharge,  and  the  rewards  to  which  they 
weie  entitled.  “ Your  demands,”  laid  he,  “ are  jufl ; you 
fliall  have  your  difeharge.  Nor  fliall  you  be  deprived  of 
your  rewatds,  as  loon  as  1 fliall  have  fubdued  the  reft  of  iny 
enemies.  Go  then,  cit.-zens  f quiriles,)  return  to  your  houles 
and  families.”  Cxrieved  anti  mortified  at  being  addrefied 
with  an  appellation,  winch  implied  that  *hey  were  no  longer 
foldiers,  they  made  a frefli  tender  t>f  their  Icrvices,  and  fup- 
plicated  the  honour  of  being  ftill  the  companions  of  his  vic- 
tories. After  fome  fufjience,  and  a fuitable  Ipeech,  he  jiro- 
nounced  their  pardon,  and  again  adJrelied  them  as  j'elhw- 
folditrs.  This  legion,  fruni  tins  time,  uniformly  diflinguilh- 
ed  itlelf  by  the  ardour  of  its  aLtacluiieiit  to  him.  The  Afri- 
can war  commenct  d in  the  \ ear  B.C.  46,  and  u as  for  fome 
time  attended  with  dubious  fuccefs  on  tlie  part  of  Caefar. 
However,  by  the  celerity  of  his  operations,  he  completely 
defeated  the  armies  of  Scipio,  Labieinis,  and  Juba:  but  the 
town  of  Utica  was  Hill  defended  by  Cato  aiid  h.is  “ little 
fenate.”  This  true  patriot,  perceiving  that  refiltance  was 
ineffectual,  iecured  his  own  freedom  bv  a voluntary  death. 
bVhen  Ctelar  !iad  fettled  the  government  of  Africa,  and 
iliued  orders  tor  the  re-ci  t'Ction  of  Carthage,  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  and  was  received  by  the  fenate  and  peo- 
])le  with  unbounded  adulatioii.  To  the  ciittatoi i^iip,  ex- 
tended to  ten  years,  was  added  the  cei  forial  oflice.  A double 
guard  was  alligiied  him,  and  his  perlou  ivas  declared  lacred 
and  inviolable.  A thankfgiving  of  e.o  fucccflive  days,  and 
four  diflinCt  triumphs,  were  decreed  tor  liio  victories.  His 
triumphs  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  king  Pharnaces,  and  Juba,  were 
cond.itfed  with  lingular  Iplendour  : he  treated  the  people 
with  fliows,  feafls,  and  donatives,  aiid  confeiTcd  ample  re- 
wards on  his  foldiers.  He  alio  directed  his  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  the  government,  and  enacted  feveral  laliitary 
laws  ; but  he  refei  ved  to  himielf  tiie  nomination  to  all  offices 
and  employments.  At  this  time  he  availed  himlelf  of  the 
aliiftaiice  of  Soligenes,  and  other  men  of  fcieiice,  in  the  cor- 
reftion  of  the  calendar  (which  fee),  and  in  the  cffablifhmciit 
of  the  “ Julian  year.” 

Whilil  Ctelar  v\as  thus  employed  at  home,  the  two  Tons 
of  Pompey  were  collecting  a conliderable  force  in  Spain, 
and  his  prefence  was  necelfary  to  reffrain  thcii-  progrefs. 
Accordi(igly,  in  his  fourth  coiifullhip  he  departed  for  the 
Spnnljb  war,  and  having  reduced  leveral  places,  he  marched 
to  the  plains  of  Munda,  where  the  elder  Pompey  was  en- 
camped. Notwithflanding  the  lu]ieriority  of  tlie  enemy,  he 
advanced  to  the  attack;  and  in  the  battle  which  enlued, 
contended  for  a long  time,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges,  not 
for  victory,  but  for  life.  So  defperate  were  bis  circum- 
ftances,  that,  at  one  period  of  the  conflift,  he  thought  of 
killing  himlelf ; but  recovering  his  felf-pofl'eflioii,  he  exerted 
himlelf  with  Inch  valour  as  to  turn  the  iortune  of  the  dav, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  conteff  to  anniiiilacc  the  relics  of 
Roman  liberty.  After  having  completed  the  reduction  of 
Spain,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  received  new  honouis. 
The  didfatorihij)  was  effahlilhed  for  life : and  the  title  of 
“ Imperator,”  as  head  of  the  empire,  and  denoting  the 
highell  monarchical  rank,  was  cojiferred  upon  lihn,  and 
fiom  him  it  was  tranimitted  through  lii.s  fuccefl'ors.  Not- 
withftanding  all  tliofe  accoliions  of  r.auk  and  honour,  Ctefar 
retained  the  affable  manners  of  the  firil  citizen  of  the  repiib- 
lie,  and  ftudied  to  ingratiate  himieh  with  the  nobles  and 
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people.  He  pleafed  the  latter  by  difmiffing  bis  guards,  re- 
ftoring  the  llatues  of  their  former  favourite,  Pompey,  and 
treating  them  with  /hows  and  largeffes ; and  he  fecured  the 
attachment  of  the  nobles,  by  the  multiplication  of  offices 
of  dignity  and  profit.  However,  he  offended  the  fenators, 
by  increaling  their  number  from  300  to  900,  and  by  admit- 
ting feveral  perfons  of  low  origin  to  this  honourable  clafs. 
The  Pomans,  who  entertained  an  inveterate  prejudice  againll 
the  name  of  hng,  were  further  offended  by  Antony’s  offer- 
ing to  Caefar  a i-oyal  diadem ; for  though  he  refufed  the 
gift,  he  was  fufpedted  of  being  privy  to  the  defign.  See 
Antony.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  indeed,  that  as  Caefar 
had  formed  extravagant  fchemes-  of  conquefl,  comprehend- 
ing an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  Scy- 
thians, and  Germans,  and  was  emulous  of  imitating  the  ex- 
ploits of  Alexander,  he  and  his  friends  had  imagined  that 
the  title  of  king  would  be  ferviceable  to  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  thefe  grand  and  extenfive  deligns,  and  command  re- 
verence among  remote  and  barbarous  nations.  This  and  a 
variety  of  other  circumftances  contributed  to  excite  envy, 
jealoufy,  and  refentment  in  the  minds  of  feveral  of  the  firll 
men  of  Rome  ; and  to  concur,  with  fome  remains  of  an  at- 
tachment to  liberty,-  in  producing  a conspiracy  againft  Cae- 
far’s  life.  Casfar  liimfelf  was  warned  of  it  by  his  friends  ; 
intimations  had  been  circulated,  for  fome  time,  of  the  perfons 
concerned  in  it,  and  of  the  time  of  its  execution : and  fo  fully 
pofleffed  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  was  Calpurnia,  Csefar’s  ■ 
wife,  that  file  earnellly  urged  him  not  to  quit  liis  houfe  on  the 
ides  of  March,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  fe- 
nate.  In  compliance  with  her  intreaties,  he  determined  to  re- 
main at  home.  But  Decimus  Brutus  reprefenting  to  him 
the  importance  of  tlie  matters  which  were  to  be  propofed  in 
the  fenate,  diverted  his  purpofe,  and  theyfet  out  together.  In 
their  way  thither,  a perfon  named  Artemidorus  put  into 
Ctefar’s  hand  a paper,  containing  a difeovery  of  the  whole 
plot;  but  thohgh  he  was  delired  to  read  it,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  crowd  which  furrounded  him.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
hall  of  the  fenate,  a number  of  the  confpirators  befet  him, 
under  the  pretext  of  uniting  their  fnpplications  with  thofe 
of  Metellus  Cimber,  on  behalf  of  his  baniflied  brother:  at 
this  inftant  Cimber  gave  the  fignal,  by  taking  hold  of  his 
robe,  and  pulling  it  from  his  fhoulders,  upon  which  Cafea 
llabbed  him  in  the  neck.  The  enraged  Caffius  wounded  him 
deeply  in  the  head;  and  many  others  concurred  in  ftabbing 
him  on  all  fides.  Till  Brutus  appeared,  he  is  faid  to  have 
refilled  his  affaflins ; but-upon  the  fight  of  the  dagger  aimed 
at  him  by  Brutus,  he  exclaimed,  “ What!  my  fon  Brutus 
too!”  and  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  fell,  pierced  with 
23  wounds,  at  the  pedeflal  of  Pompey’s  ftatue.  Such  was 
the  cataftrophe  that  terminated  Coefar’s  career,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age,  March  15th,  A.U.C.  710.  B.C.  44. 
His  death  was  amply  revenged,  and  his  memory  was 
honoured  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  his  country  ; as  he 
left  no  direft  lineage,  his  adopted  heir  was  the  grandfon  of 
his  filler  Julia.  See  Augustus. 

The  perfon  of  Catfar  was  tall,  (lender,  and  fair,  and  his 
countenance  was  fenfible  and  expreffive.  To  the  delicacy  of 
his  form,  his  firll  charadler,  which  was  that  of  a man  of 
pleafure  and  gallantry,  feems  to  have  been  better  adapted 
than  his  later  occupation  as  a warrior.  To  this  purpofe  Ci- 
cero fays  of  him,  “ 1 difeovered  in  all  his  enterprifes,  and  in 
his  whole  coududl,  a plan  continually  purfued  for  raifing 
himfelf  to  the  tyranny.  But  when  I faw  him  fo  foft  in  his 
drefs  and  manner  of  living,  with  effeminate  geftures,  and 
his  hair  in  fuch  nice  order,  I could  not  believe  that  fuch  a 
man  was  capable  of  forming  and  executing  the  defign  of 
fubverting  the  Roman  commonwealth.”  But  he  poflelTed, 


however,  a variety  of  talents,  W'bich  rendered  him  capable 
of  attaining  to  diliinguilhed  excellence  in  any  purfuits,  to 
which  he  chofe  to  devote  his  time  and  attention.  In  the 
department  of  oratory,  if  he  had  rellridled  himfelf  to  this 
objedl,  he  might  have  rivalled  Cicero  ; and  his  knowledge 
of  other  brandies  of  literature  and  fcience  enabled  him  to 
publifli  works  on  grammar,  allronomy,  religious  polity,  hif- 
tory,  and  poetry.  But  of  his  writings,  none  are  extant  be- 
fid?s  fome  “ Epiflles”  preferved  among  thofe  of  Cicero, 
and  his  “ Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars.” 
The  latter  is  reckoned  a model  of  the  plain  ftyle,  and  is 
highly  valuable  as  a repofitory  of  fafts,  and  as  a diredlory 
in  the  ufc  of  the  Latin  language.  Afinius  Pollio,  at  a pe- 
riod when  the  events  which  it  records  were  recent,  quellioneci 
its  accuracy  and  veracity  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
writer  might  have  accommodated  the  detail  of  fafts  to  the 
advancernent  of  his  own  reputation,  We  have  various  edi- 
tions of  this  popular  work,  the  bell  of  which  are  the  “Va- 
riorum,” by  Elzevir,  1661;  “ Grsevius’s,”  Amll.  1697; 
“ Davis’s,”  “Camb.  1727;  “Clarke’s,”  fob  Lond.  1712; 
“ Oudendorp’s,”  L.  Bat.  1737  ; “ Barbou’s,”  Paris,  1755. 

In  the  exeicife  of  his  talents,  Ciefar  poffeffed  fuch  verfa- 
tility  of  application,  and  fuch  a facility  of,  diredling  his  at- 
tention to  different  fubjefls,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  didated 
difpatchcs  to  three  fecretaries  at  once.  But  whatever  ex- 
cellence he  might  poffefs  as  an  orator  or  general  fcholar,  his 
ruling  paffion  was  “ ambition  ;”  and  to  the  gratification  of 
this  he  devoted,  in  the  niaturer  years  of  his  life,  all  his  men- 
tal and  corporeal  faculties.  Tiie  influence  of  this  paffion 
marked  and  difcriminaced  his  charafter ; and  whilll  it  ex- 
hibits him  to  view  as  a fuccefsful  warrior  and  ufeful  legifla- 
tor,  poffefling  many  qualities,  and  performing  many  ferviecs, 
which  entitle  him  to  admiration  and  refped,  it  throws  a 
fhade  over  his  moll  ilhillrious  talents  and  adions,  and  ex- 
cites an  abhorrence  of  ufurpation  and  tyranny.  “ Without 
pretending  to  palliate  the  exceffes  of  his  youth,  or  to  jullify 
the  fchemes  of  his  ambition,  he  was,”  fays  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, “ one  of  the  mod  accompliflred  heroes  that  ever 
lived.  With  the  moll  Ihining  talents  for  war  and  legiflation, 
he  poffeffed  a liberality  of  fpirit,  an  elegance  of  tafle  and 
manners,  a generofity  of  heart,  a greatnefs  of  mind,  and  an 
humanity  of  difpofition,  which  diflinguifhed  him  from  all 
the  other  great  rpen  of  that  republic,  who  were  generally 
cruel,  ferocious,  'and  implacable.”  “ Julius  Caefar,”  as 
the  fame  writer  p\'oceed$,  “ is  accufed  of  having  overthrown 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  But  what  liberty  did  it  enjoy 
before  he  appeared  on  the  flage,  while  Rome  was  defolated 
by  the  civil  butcheries,  of  Marius  and  Sylla  ? and  what  li- 
berty did  Ihe  retrieve,  \vhen  Ccefar,  the  fuppofed  obllacle,. 
was  removed  ? The  truth  is,  the  Romans  were  become  fo 
profligate,  vicious,  and  venal,  and  fuch  univerfal  corruption 
of  morals  prevailed,  that  they  neither  deferved  to  enjoy,  nor 
were  they  capable  of  relifliing,  the  bleffings  of  genuine  li- 
berty ; and  Caefar  was  the  only  perfon,  when  living,  wht>- 
could  reftore  peace,  order,  and  fecurity,  give  confiftency  to 
their  government,  and  liability  to  their  empire.”  “ He 
was  born,”  fays  another  writer,  “ to  command  mankind,  if 
great  qualities  were  alone  fufficient,  and  fuperior  to  right. 
Had  his  birth  or  a regular  eledlion  placed  him  on  the  throne, , 
he  would  have  been  an  example  to  be  imitated  by  all  fove- 
reigns.  But  his  private  condudl  would  be  a very  bad  mo- 
del ; his  whole  life  being  a continued  feene  of  rapine  and 
extortion,  luxury,  and  profnfion,  and  a devotednefs  to  all 
kinds  of  fcandalous  debaucheries.”  Sueton.  Csef.  Plutarch, 
C.  Caefar,  oper.  t.  i.  p.  707,  &c.  Cxfar’s  Comment.  Anc; 
tin.  Hilt,  vol.xi.  Rollin’s  Rom.  Hill.  vols.  viii.  ix. 

GiESAR,  ia  Entomology^  a fpeciesof  Musca,  deferibed  by 

Linmeus 
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Ijlnnaeus  as  being  of  a Hiining  green,  with  black  legs.  This 
is  a common  European  infeft. 

CiTESAR  Aiigujla,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hither 
Spain,  feated  on  the  river  Iberus,  formerly  called  Saldiiba, 
and  which  afterwards  became  a colony.  Auguftus  gave  it 
to  the  veteran  foldiers  of  his  army,  after  the  war  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  whence  it  obtained  its  name,  the  epithet  of  tmmunis, 
and  the  right  of  coining  inonev  ; now  SaragoJja. 

C^SAREA,  a name  given  to  feveral  ancient  cities. 
There  were  two  cities  in  Paleftine  of  this  name,  viz.  Ca- 
farea-Panla  or  Ccefnrea-Ph  'tUppl,3.nd.  Cccfarea-Stratonis.  The 
former  was  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarcli,  fon  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  made  the  place  of  his  refidence,  as  it  was  con- 
veniently fitiiated  between  Iturxa  and  Trachonitis.  Luke, 
iii.  I.  He  built  it,  fays  Jofephus,  (Antiq.  1.  18.0.3.1.20. 
c.  8.)  at  Paneas,  by  the  fprings  of  Jordan,  and  called  it 
Caefarea-Philippi,  and  Nerodiada  in  honour  of  Nero.  It 
was  feated  at  the  fprings  of  Jordan  the  Lefs,  not  far  from 
Libanus,  in  the  Midland  Phoenicia,  fays  Ptolemy,  and  was 
a Decapolitan  city  called  Casfarea  Panias,  or  Sub-Panio, 
from  the  name  of  the  mountain  Panius,  mentioned  by  Jo- 
fephus and  Eufebius,  under  which  it  lies.  It  is  mentioned 
Matth.xvi.  13.  Mark,  viii.  27.  and  was  lull  called  Lais  or 
Lalhem,  Jolb.  xviii.  7 ; and  when  fubdued  by  the  Danites, 
Dan,  ib.  v.  29.  The  latter,  Ctefarea-Stratonis,  or  the 
town  of  Strato,  was  the  metropolis  of  Palelline,  after  its 
re-union  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  feat  of  the  Roman 
proconful.  . As  it  was  a mart-town,  with  a very  incommo- 
dious haven,  Herod  the  Great  built  on  the  fitc  of  it  a large 
city,  with  many  ftately  marble  buildings,  a theatre  of  Hone, 
a capacious  amphitheatre,  and  an  admirable  haven,  with 
marble  edifices  and  towers.  Herod  alfo  coiiftrufted,  on  an 
eminence,  a beautiful  and  magnificent  temple  of  Augufius, 
and  placed  there  a coloffal  llatue  of  this  prince,  on  the  model 
of  the  llatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  ; and  a llatue  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  equal  to  that  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Herod,  accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  called  the  port  Seballe,  and  the  city  Cae- 
farea,  in  honour  of  Caefar  Augullus,  which  he  annexed  to 
the  province  of  Syria.  He  alfo  ellablillied  quinquennial 
games,  and  dillributed  a great  number  of  prizes  at  the  firll 
celebration  of  them,  A.U.C.  743.  The  city  was  after- 
wards given  to  Agrippa,  the  grandfon  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Judma  and  the  city  of  Cmfarea 
were  re-united  to  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  death  of  king 
Agrippa,  A.D.  44;  nor  were  they  feparated  till  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  7th  century.  Caefarea  was  fitu- 
ated  between  Doron  and  Joppa,  35  miles  from  .Terufalem, 
and  was  inhabited  partly  by  the  Jews,  who  had  their  fchools 
there,  but  chiefly  by  the  Greeks  or  Syrians,  betwixt  whom 
there  were  feuds  coueerning  equal  privileges  ; fo  that  the 
Ctefareans  killed  a great  number  of  Jews,  when  Florus  was 
procurator  of  Judaea.  In  this  city  Peter  converted  Cornelius 
Ld  his  kinfmen.  Adis,  x.  Plere  lived  Philip  the  eyan- 
o-elift,  Adis,  xxi.  8 ; and  here  Paul  defended  himfelf  againft 
the  Jews,  and  their  orator  Tertulhis.  Adis,  xxiv. 

CAESAREA,  in  more  ancient  times  called  Mazaca,  and  af- 
terwards Eufebia,  and  denominaied  Caefarea  by  Tiberius,  in 
honour  of  Augullus,  was  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  refidence  of  its  kings.  It  continued  in  a flounfhing 
Hate  under  the  Greek  emperors.  When  it  was  befieged  by 
Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  about  A.  D.  260,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  contain  400,000  inhabitants.  A-t  this  time  Demollhenes 
comm.anded  in  the  place;  and  when  the  city  was  be- 
trayed by  the  perfidy  of  a phyfician,  he  cut  his  way  through 
the  Perfiians,  who  had  been  ordered  to  exert  their  utmoll 
diligence  for  taking  him  alive’,  whilH  many  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens  were  involved  in  a general  maflacre.  Sapor  is  accufed 
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of  treating  his  prifoners  with  wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty. 
Deep  vallies  were  filled  with  the  flain  ; and  crowds  of  pri- 
loners  were  driven  to  water  like  beads,  and  many  periftied 
for  want  of  food.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  1)30.  After  the  reign 
of  Heraclius,  when  the  empire  was  divided  into  different 
military  departments,  Cappadocia,  together  with  Caifarea, 
its  capital,  which  had  furrendcred  to  the  Saracens,  was 
comprized  in  the  department  of  Armenia  ; but  it  was,  at 
a period  not  afeertained  in  hillory,  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 
In  the  13th  century,  it  was  rebuilt  about  g of  a league 
more  to  the  north  than  the  old  city,  by  a fultan  of  tlie 
Selgioucide  race.  It  is  now  called  Kaifarieh  and  Kefaria. 
and  is  a city  of  fome  note.  It  is  tlie  llageof  all  the  caravans 
of  the  eail,  which  here  difperfe  themfelves  to  their  rcfpec- 
tive  cities.  The  bazars  are  handfome  and  well  ftored,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  a confiderable  degree  polillred.  It  was  the  fee 
of  St.  Bafil,  and  its  archbifhop  holds  the  firll  rank  among 
the  prelates  who  are  under  the  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
nople. 

C.ESAREA,  is  alfo  a town  of  Armenia  Minor. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Ana  Minor,  in  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
who  places  it  between  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  Mount 
Olympus,  near  the  fea. — Alfo,  a large  and  famous  town  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania,  which  was  formerly  a royal  city, 
and  had  a magnificent  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  gave 
the  appellation  Ceefarienfis  to  one  of  the  diftritls  into 
which  Claudius  divided  Mauritania,  and  it  was  anciently'  cal- 
led Jol.  It  was  the  refidence  of  king  Juba,  who  enlarged 
and  embeliilhed  it,  and  called  it  Caefarea  in  honour  of  Au- 
gulliis.  Claudius  made  it  a Roman  colony.  It  has  beea 
ruined  for  many  ages.  It  was  reduced  to  afhes  A.  D.  373, 
by  Firmus,  who  affumed  the  title  of  king  among  the  Moors, 
but  who  was  made  to  fubmit  by  Theodofius,  fent  to 
Africa  bv  Valentinian.  When  it  was  juft  recovering  it- 
felf,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Vandals,  who  burnt 
it.  After  the  defirinflion  of  the  Vandal  government  in  Af- 
rica, it  remained  in  a tranquil  Hate  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury under  the  Greek  emperors.  This  city  was  encom- 
pafied  by  mountains  to  the  fonth,  call,  and  weft,  and  Pro- 
copius fays,  that  tlrere  was  no  accefs  to  it  but  by  the 
fea.  According  to  Mela,  it  was  fituated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Muhiclia  and  Ampfaga.  Sanfon,  and  other 
geographers,  place  Julia  C'^efarea  at  Tiiifs  or  Tennis  ; but 
Shaw,  (Travels,  &c.  p.  18.)  adduces  leveral  arguments  to 
prove,  that  it  is  the  prefenti6’Arr/Se//,  which  fee. — Citfarea 
is  alfo  a name  faid  to  have  been  formerly  given  to  the 
iiland  of  Jerfey,  v.-hich  fee.  — Cirfarca  vvas  alfo  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Cilalpine  Ganl,  not  far  from  Ravenna. 

C.iESARE.AN  Section-,  in  MiPAifery,  an  operation 
by  which  a fmtus  is  extraclcd  from  the  uterus  of  the  mo- 
ther, through  a wound,  made  for  the  purpofe,  in  the  ab- 
domen. The  term,  creiarean,  is  faid  to  he  derived  from  the 
operation  “ c-.efo  matris  iitero  and  Pliny  even  deduces  the 
title  of  Cicfar,  given  to  the  Roman  emperors,  fiom  one  of 
them  having  been  brought  into  the  world  by  means  of  it. 
Whether  this  was  tiic  cafe,  or  not,  it  leem.s  not  improbable, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that  the  operation  had 
been  performed  prior  to  his  time,  althouglt  no  accou  t of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hippocral^  s,  Celfus, 
Pauhis  vEgiueta,  or  Albucafis,  who  all  of  them  t;eat 
largely  on  the  mode  of  afliiling  in  ddneult  partmiiioi 
The  oidy  e.  ethod  recommended  by  theie  . to;  ex- 

tracling  the  foetus  when  it  was  too  1 ngc  10  pals  t r- 
the  natural  paffage,  was  to  diniiniflt  its  bulk  ' ■ . ' s, 

or  other  cutting  inllrumeius,  and  then  to  e.  . 

with  hooks,  or  crotchets  ; a method,  in  lact,  wo  is  ; 
followed,  but  with  inllmments  more  artificially  coi..uu.'-  - 
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and  thence  lefs  likely  to  injure  the  women,  than  the  more 
rude  ones  contrived  by  the  ancients. 

The  earlieft  account  we  lind  of  tlie  c-.cfarean  fcftion  in 
any  medical  work,  is  in  the  Chirurgia  Guidonis  de  Cauliaci, 
publiflied  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteentli  century  ; but 
the  author  only  fpeaks  of  it  as  reforted  to  after  the  death 
of  the  woman,  as  was  pradtifed,  lie  fays,  on  the  birth  of 
•lulius  Caefar.  “ Si  autem  contingeret  nuilierem  ipfam  effe 
mortuam  ; et  fufpicaveris  quod  foetus  efl'et  vivus  ; quia  vetat 
lex  regia  mulierem  pregiiantem  human,  quoufque  foetus 
▼ixerit ; tenendo  imilicris  os,  et  matricain  apertam,  ut  •vo- 
lunt  mulieres,  aperiatur  mulier  fecundum  longitudiaem,  cum 
raforio,  in  latere  finiltro  ; quia  pars  ilia  eil  magis  libera 
quam  dextra  propter  liepar  ; et  digitis  interpofitis  extra- 
hant  feetum.  It?  enitn  extraftus  fuit  Julius  Csefar  ; ut  in 
geftis  legitur  Romanoriim.”  vide  Cap.  de  extradfione  foetus. 
Vigo,  who  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  lyth  century, 
in  the  Ihort  chapter  he  gives  on  difficult  birth,  takes  no  no- 
tice of  this  mode  of  delivery  ; and  Pare,  who  greatly  im- 
proved the  pradlice  of  midwifery,  thinks  the  operation 
only  allowable  on  women  who  die  undelivered.  He  had 
heard,  he  fays,  not  without  aftoniffimeiit,  of  women  wlio 
had  been  more  than  once  fubjedfed  to  the  ctefarean  fedlion, 
it  not  being  pradficable  to  deliver  them  by  any  other  means  ; 
but  he  conlidered  the  operation  as  much  too  dangerous  to  be 
adopted,  “caeterum  non  poffum  fatis  miraiieos  qui  fibi  vilas 
mulieres  affirmant,  quibus  non  femel  novacula  abdomen 
cum  fubjecfo  utero  refciiTum  lit  ad  foetum,  mmquam  alioqui 
proditurum,  extrahendum.  Id  enim,  falva  matre,  fieri  poffe 
mild  perfuadere  nunquam  potui,”  &c.  “ De  Homiiiis  Gene- 
ratione,”  cap.  31.  But  Rouffet,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Pare,  having  colledied  accounts  of  a number  of  cafes 
in  which  the  operation  was  faid  to  liave  been  fuccefsfully 
performed,  publifhed  in  1581,  8vo.  “Traite  nouveau  de 
I’Hyflerotomotokie,  ou  Enfantement  cefarien,  qid  eft  Pex- 
tradfion  de  Penfant  par  incifion  laterale  du  ventre  et  de  la 
matrice  de  la  femme  grofie,  ne  pouvent  autrement  accou- 
cher ; et  ce  fans  prtjudicier  a la  vie  de  Pun  et  de  Paiiti-e, 
ni  empecher  la  fecondite  naturelle  par  apres.”  But  though 
Rouffet  fpeaks  with  great  confidence  of  the  fafety  of  the 
operation,  and  is  warm  in  its  recommendation,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  had  ever  feen  it  perfoiTned,  or  that  more 
than  one  of  the  fix  perlons,  whole  cafes  are  related  by  him, 
were  known  to  him.  The  book,  however,  foon  became 
popular,  and  being  fome  years  after,  viz.  in  1601,  tranf- 
lated  into  I,atin  by  Cafpar  Baubinc,  with  additional  cafes 
and  obfervations,  it  was  quickly  circulated  over  Europe. 
From  that  time,  the  operation  began  to  acquire  a certain 
degree  of  vogue,  and  to  be  reforted  to  in  cales  of  extreme 
difficulty,  particularly  on  the  continent,  where  it  i?  faid  to 
have  been  not  unfrequently  jjevfm  rned  with  complete  fnccefs. 
Not  fo  in  tlfis  country.  In  five  cafes  in  which  it  has  been 
performed  at  Edinburgh,  three  of  the  children  were  ex- 
traffed  through  the  aperture  alive,  but  the  women  all  died. 
In  England,  where  the  operation  lias  been  performed  ten 
times,  one  of  the  women  only  recovered.  This  gives  little 
encotiragement  fpr  repe.ating  tlie  trials  here.  But  as  this 
almoli  uniform  fatality  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
extremely  debilitated  Hate  of  the  women,  who  had  been  in 
labour  feveral  days  before  the  operation  was  determined  on, 
it  has  been  obferved,  and  with  apparent  reafon,  that  if  it 
had  been  performed  earlier,  before  tlie  flrength  of  the  wo- 
men had  been  exhaufled,  and  a feveriffiindifpofition  induced, 
or  before  the  bladder  and  other  foft  parts  had  been  injured 
by  diftenfion  and  preffure,  a more  favourable  termination 
might  have  been  expefked ; as  to  that  circurnftance,  viz. 
a more  fpeedy,  or  prompt  determination,  may  be  attributed 
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the  fuperior  fuccefs  with  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed  on  the  continent. 

Having  given  this  fltetch  of  the  hiffory  of  the  ccefarean 
fedtion,  it  remains  to  ffate  the  caufes  rcndeiing  it  necellary, 
and  to  deferibe  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation. 

Whenever  any  infurmonntable  impediment  cxiils,  ren- 
dering it  impradficable  to  bring  the  chilli  through  the  na- 
tural paffage,  recourfe  mnfl  be  had  to  the  crefarean  lection, 
or  the  woman,  and  child,  muff  inevitably  jun  ilh. 

The  moll  common  impediment  is,  inch  a deformed  and 
altered  ffiape  of  the  bones  conllitnting  the  pelvis,  as  to 
leave  too  lint  II  a fpace  for  admitting  the  fingers  of  the  ac- 
coucheur to  pafs  between  them  ; difabling  him'  from  intro- 
ducing and  direcling  the  neceffary  inllrnmcnts  for  opening 
and  leffening  the  head,  or  other  part  of  the  child  that  may 
liappen  to  prefent,  or  lie  over  the  orifice  of  the'  uterus. 

Abroad,  particularly  in  France,  the  ciefarean  fedtion  has 
been  performed  where  no  lucli  impediment  exilled,  or,  at 
the  lead,  not  to  the  degree  that  would  be  required  in  this 
country  ; as  is  evident,  by  the  accounts  piihliflied  of  wo- 
men, who  after  being  fubjctled  to  the  operation,  liave  borne 
living  f'ltildren  by  the  natural  paffage,  winch  could  not  hap- 
pen, if  the  pelvis  was  confiderably  diUorted,  or  milliapen. 

Cafes  requiring  the  cjefarean  fection,  are  very  rare  in  tins 
country;  that  is,  there  are  very  few  women  wliofe  pelves 
are  fo  dillorted  as  not  to  allow  a paffage  for  the  fingers  of 
the  accoucliciir  to  conduct  the  neceffary  inlfrumeuts  for 
opening’  the  head  of  the  fcctiis  fiifficiently  to  allow  its  con- 
tents to  be  fqueezed  out,  and  its  bones  to  collapfe  fo  far 
as  to  allow  the  operator  to  fix  a hook  or  crotchet,  with 
which  it  may  be  gradually  drawn  down,  and  cxtradled. 
Through  how  very  narrow  a fpace  this  may  be  done,  we 
have  a remarkable  inflance  related  in  Dr.  Ofborne’s  “ Trea- 
tife  on  I.aborious  Parturition.” 

Authors  mention  other  caufes  of  impediment  to  the  birth 
of  the  cliild,  as  coalefcence  of  the  os  uteri,  or  of  the  fides 
of  tlie  vagina  ; or  large  tumours  filling  up  that  paffiigc  ; but 
thefe  may  be  all  removed  by  operations  miicli  cafier  and 
lefs  hazardous  than  the  ciefarean  fedlion. 

Whenever  on  repeated  examination  of  a woman  in  labour, 
the  accoucheur  finds  the  pelvis  dillorted  to  the  degree  def- 
cribed  above,  he  fliould  apprife  the  hufband  of  the  danger- 
ous Hate  of  the  woman,  and  defire  the  affiliance  of  one  or 
two  of  the  inofl  experienced  perfoiis  in  the  profeffion,  and 
if  on  a confultation  it  fhould  appear  that  it  is  impoflihle  to 
bring  the  child  by  the  natural  paffage,  the  hufband  fliould 
lie  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  impediment,  and 
informed  there  remains  no  hope  of  preferving  the  life  of  the 
woman  and  child,  but  by  opening  the  abdomen  of  the  wo- 
man, and  extra£ling  the  child  through  the  wound.  At  the 
fame  time  acquainting  him,  that  the  ojicration,  though  ha- 
zardous, is  not  neceffarily  fatal,  .many  women  who  fubmit- 
ted  to  it  having  recovered.  That  the  hope  of  a favourable 
termination  depends  on  its  being  performed  early,  before 
fever  comes  on,  or  any  material  injury  is  done  to  the  uterus 
or  neighbouring  parts. 

If  the  hufband  fhould  he  fatisfled  of  the  neceffity  of  the 
operation,  the  woman  fhould  then  be  apprifed  of  her  fitua- 
tion,  in  the  mofl  cautious  manner,  and  having  obtained 
her  confent,  a glyfter  is  to  be  thrown  up  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  and  the  bladder  emptied  through  a 
catheter,  and  a few  drops  of  the  tiniflure  of  opium  given 
to  quiet  pain  as  much  as  poffible,  prior  to  the  operation, 
the  manner  of  performing  which,  is  thus-  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Thompfon,  late  furgeon  to  the  London  Hofpital.,  “ Me- 
dical Obfervations  and  Inquiries,”  vol.  4.  p.  271. 
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An  Incifion  is  to  be  made  on  tlie  right  or  left  fide  of  the 
navel,  whichever  happens  to  be  moll  prominent,  fix  inches 
in  length  ; the  middle  of  the  incifion  to  be  about  level  with 
the  navel,  from  which  it  fiiould  be  dillant  a hand’s  breadth. 
. Firll  cut  through  the  fi<in,  then  through  the  tendinous  cx- 
panlion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  the  peritonceum. 
The  uterus  being  now  brought  to  view,  a fmall  opening 
mull  be  made,  to  enable  the  operator  to  pafs  his  forefinger 
as  a guide  for  the  knife,  in  extending  it  to  the  fize  of  the 
external  wound  ; an  alTiftant  mull  then  introduce  his  hand, 
and  bring  away  the  child,  and  the  placenta.  This  being 
effecSled,  an  affillant  mull  keep  in  the  bowels,  which  would 
othervvife  protrude,  while  the  operator  makes  the  gallro- 
raphy,  or  future  of  the  belly.  Proper  bandages  are  then 
to  be  put  on,  and  the  woman  put  to  bed.  The  cure  to  be 
condudled  in  the  lame  manner  as  after  other  operations. 
The  fubjeift  of  the  ctefarian  fedlion  is  treated  in  an  ample 
and  ingenious  mariner  by  Dr.  Denman  in  liis  “ Introduftion 
to  Midwifery,”  and  by  Dr.  John  Hull,  phyliciau  at  Man- 
chelter,  in  his  “ Defence  of  the  Ccefariau  Operation,” 
8vo.  7798. 

CA^SARIA,  river,  in  Geography.  See  Co  h 4x7.  y. 

CJESARIANA,  in  Ancunt  Geography,  a place  of  Italy, 
on  the  Appian  way,  fituate,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine,  in  the  route  from  Rome  to  Columna,  756  miles 
from  Nerulum,  in  I.ucania. — Alfo,  a place  of  Pannonia, 
which,  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  is  fituate  on  the  route  from 
Sabaria  to  Acincum. 

CjTSARIAKS,  or  C.'SSARIEKSKS,  in  Antiquity,  were 
minifiers  or  officials  ol  tiie  procurator  Cafaris,  to  whom  be- 
longed the  keeping  of  the  lifcal  accounts,  and  taking  pof- 
feflion  of  effects  devolving  or  efeheating  to  the  emjreror. 
Thefe  were  alfo  called  catholicianl.  From  the  appellation 
Giefariamts  feme  deduce  the  moderu  word  lergeanl.  See 
Sergeant. 

CALSARODUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Gaul,  alTigned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Turones  ; now  Tours, 
which  fee. 

CAtS AROMAGUS,  a town  of  Gaul,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  was  the  capital  of  the  Bellovaci  : now 
Beauvais,  which  fee. — Alfo,  a llation  in  the  5th  route  of 
Antonine,  28  miles  from  London  ; the  pofition  of  which 
cannot  now  be  exaflly  afeertaiued  ; but  by  the  dillance  from 
London,  and  the  direction  of  this  route,  it  is  luppofed  to 
have  been  at,  or  near  Chelmsford. 

CAtSENA,  or  Cesena,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Gallia 
Cifpadana,  on  this  fide  of  the  Eridamis,  with  rclpecl  to 
Rome,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

CAiSIA  Syiva,  the  Ctefian  forell,  was  part  of  the  Her- 
cynian,  placed  by  Cluverius,  partly  in  the  duchy  of  Clevcs, 
and  partly  in  Wellphalia,  between  Weiel  and  Koefold. 
Germanicus  traverfed  this  forell  in  his  march  to  attack  the 
Mavfi,  whom  he  found  in  a defencelefs  ilate,  and  attacked 
with  great  fiaughtcr,  A.  D.  15.  Tacitus. 

CiESIAS,  or  Kaix;a;,  in  Meteorology,  denotes  the  north- 
eafl  or  N.  E.  by  E.  wind  ; called  in  the  Mediterranean,  vento 
Graco,  or  Greco  levante.  Pliny  calls  this  wind  Hellefpon- 
tias,  as  blowing  from  the  Helleipont.  See  Euroclydon. 

CALSTUS,  or  Cestus,  a large  leathern  gantlet,  or 
glove,  made  of  llrapsof  leather,  and  plated  with  brafs,  lead, 
or  iron,  withinfide,  ufed  in  the  combats,  or  exercifes  of 
the  ancient  athletae,  to  flrengthen  the  hands  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  to  add  violence  to  their  blows.  It  was  called 
cxjlus,  a deJendo,  from  cado,  to Jlrike,  or  beat. 

The  crellus  originally  confifted  of  many  thongs  of  leather, 
or  raw  hides  of  bulls,  wound  about  the  hand  and  arm  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  feems  to  have  been,  invented,  as  well  for  a 
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fafe-guard  to  thofe  parts  that  were  moll  expofed  in  the 
fii  fl  fury  of  the  combat,  as  for  an  offenlive  weapon  ; though, 
when  it  was  lined  with  plates  of  lead  or  iron,  as  it  fometimes 
was,  according  to  Virgil,  (Atn.  v.)  it  feems  to  have  been 
intended  chiefiy  for  tlie  latter  purpofe.  It  is  obfi-ivablc, 
however,  that  tlie  Crreek  poets,  who  have  given  us  a deferip- 
lion  of  the  cielhis,  have  not  mentioned  plates  of  lead  or  iron. 
By  thus  binding  up  the  hands  of  the  combatants  with 
thongs  of  leather,  they  might  alio  deligii  to  prevent  tlic-ir 
laying  hold  of  each  other,  or  with  their  fingers  and  nails 
lipping  open  the  belly  ; a circumllancc,  which  occurred  in 
the  Ncmasan  games,  and  which  gave  occalion  for  bringing 
the  iliaps  of  the  caillus  over  the  lingers,  anil  fallening  them 
upon  the  wrill ; whereas,  before  this  accident,  they  were 
tied  in  the  palm,  or  hollow  of  the  hand.  Bee  Paufanias,  1. 
viii.  c.  40.  This  author  applie.i  the  epithet  or  foft, 

to  the  ancient  cieltus,  probably,  bccaufe  it  was  compofed 
of  raw  hides.  But  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  as  the  Grecians 
began  to  refine  upon  the  gymnallic  exercifes,  and  the  fei- 
ence  of  the  athletse  became  a kind  of  profelTion,  the  cxlliis 
Ihould  from  time  to  time  receive  fevcral  additions  ; and,  that 
at  length,  it  fiiould  be  improved  by  the  Romans,  wlio  de- 
lighted in  bloody  fpedtacles,  into  that  terrible  weapon  de- 
feribed  by  Virgil.  This  conjecture  will  account  for  the 
difference  oblervable  between  that  in  Virgil,  and  thofe  de- 
feribed  by  th.c  Greek  poets.  J’he  combat  of  the  cxftus- 
was  very  ancient,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  invented  by 
Arnycus,  king  of  tlie  Bebrycians,  who  was  contemporarv 
with  the  Argonauts,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Clemens  oV 
Alexandria,  Stromat.  I.  It  was  revived  in  the  23d  olvm- 
piad,  B.  C.  688.  But  we  are  informed  by  Blutarch,  (in 
Alex.)  that  Alexander  never  admitted  either  the  cxilus  or 
the  pancratium  among  thofe  games  which  he  exhibited 
during  his  war  in  Alia.  Lycurgus  alfo  banifiied  thefe  ex- 
ercifes from  Sparta,  bccaufe  he  would  not  allow  the  people 
tv  accullom  tliemfelves  to  yield  the  vidtoiy  to  thole  with 
whom  they  contended,  not  even  in  fport.  Belides,  the 
combatants  in  the  exfius  fought  after,  and  cherilhed  corpu- 
lence, or  polyfaicia,  (llefiiinefs)  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  as 
a fort  ot  covering  and  defence  of  their  bones  and  mufcles 
againll  blows  and  buffets  ; but  this  mode  of  life  was  impro- 
per fora  loldier  ; for,  as  Epaminondas  obferved  to  a fat  fel- 
low, whom  for  iiis  bulk  he  turned  out  of  the  armv,  it 
would  require  three  or  four  fiiields  to  cover  and  defend  a 
belly  that  hindered  a man  from  feeing  his  own  knee. 
However,  it  was  pradlifed  by  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  games  exhibited  by  aEiieas  in  honour  of 
his  father  Anchiles  ; and  AmyvUis  valued  liimfelf  lb  much 
upon  his  lujieriority  in  this  combat,  as  to  compel  all  llran- 
gers  who  touched  upon  his  coall,  to  take  up  the  cxllus, 
and  make  trial  of  his  llrength  and  ikill  in  the  ufe  of  this 
rude  inllrument  of  death.  See  Well’s  difiertation  on  the 
Olympic  games,  prefixed  to  his  “ Odes  of  Pindar,  Ac.’* 
vol.  iii.  )5  10. 

CAaiilll^IA,  in  Botany,  Willd.  1467.  Rox.  Cor.  i, 

р.  64.  Clafs  and  order,  j'yngenejia  <tqualis. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy  ; chaft  involving  the  feeds. 
Doivn  none.  Caly.x  of  three  leaves. 

Sp.  I.  C.  axillaris.  “Leaves  lanceolate,  narrowed  at 
the  bafe,  ferrated,  alternate.  Perennial.  Stem  herbaceous, 
creeping  ; branches  afeending.  Flonuers  axillary,  fefiile, 
folitar}’.  Calyx  fpreading ; leaflets  egg-fiiaped,  veined,, 
many-flowered.  A native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  2.  C.  radi~ 

с. ins.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  fummit,  very 
entire,  oppofite.”  Perennial.  Stem  creeping,  taking  root 
at  the  knots.  Branches  afeending,  from  half  a foot  to  a 
foot  long,  Leaves  on  Ihort  petioles ; fometintes,  but  rarely, 

with 
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vf\th  one  or  two  teeth.  Flo<wers,  as  well  as  the  general  ha- 
bit of  the  plant,  fimilar  to  the  preceding.  A native  of 
Guinea. 

CiESURA,  in  Ancient  Poetry,  is  when,  in  the  fcanning 
of  a verfe,  a word  is  divided,  fo  that  one  part  feems  cut  off, 
and  goes  to  a different  foot  from  tlie  reft  ; e.  gr. 

Alent'i  j ri  ho  | li  : num  | quatn  men  | clacia  profunt. 

Where  the  fyllables  ri.  It,  quam,  and  men  are  cafures. 

Or,  it  denotes  a certain  and  agreeable  divifioii  of  the  words, 
detween  the  feet  of  a verfe  ; whereby  the  laft  fyllabJe  of  a 
word  becomes  the  ffrft  of  a foot : as  in 

/Innn  vtrumquc  cauo,  'I'ro'yx.  qui  primus  ah  oris 

Wliere  the  fyllables  no  and  ja  are  C(efures. 

C.’ESURA,  z cut,  feparation,  <x  brcathlng-place,  in  Vocal 
Mvftc.  The  Germans  have  applied  this  poetical  term  to 
imi’fic,  with  no  great  analogy,  and  the  French  are  trying 
hard  to  naturalize  and  adopt  it.  In  the  fupplement  to  the 
fob  edit,  of  the  Encycl.  M.  Caftillon  has  given  it  an  article 
which  in  the  new  4to.  Encycl.  Methedique,  M.  Framery 
has  analyftd,  and  controverted  in  an  able  manner.  The 
ffrft  muffcal  didfionary  in  which  the  term  occurs,  is  that  of 
Walthcr,  which,  though  a fmall  oftavo  volume  only,  contains 
more  definitions,  explanations,  biographical  and  hiftorical 
articles,  than  all  the  diftionaries  that  have  been  publilhed 
ffnee  1732,  when  it  firft  appeared  in  German.  Nothing  in 
Engliflt  expreffes  fo  well  what  the  Germans  and  French 
mean  to  inforce  by  the  term  cafura  in  mufic,  as  the  w'ord 
phrnfeology,  which  fee.  In  vocal  mufic,  the  meafure  of  the 
vverfe  determines  the  phrafeology  of  the  melody.  In  inftrii- 
: mental  mufic,  a fynimetry  of  phrafe,  to  a certain  degree, 
feems  neceffary,  where  either  grace  or  energy  is  required. 
As  to  fubjecl,  the  firft  two  or  three  bars  give  tlie  general 
call  and  charadler  to  the  whole  movement.  This  is  more 
obvious  in  Haydn’s  beft  fymphonies,  fometimes  even 
through  a feeming  wildnefs  and  freedom,  of  fancy.  If  you 
lofe  the  firft  idea,  in  the  treble,  you  find  it  in  the  bafe,  or 
i'ubordinate  parts,  as  too  much  fymmetry  in  the  upper  part 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  monotony  and  dulnefs.  An  even 
number  of  bars,  and  casfuras  at  equal  diftances,  however, 
feldom  fail  to  intereft  and  imprefs  the  hearer.  Metaftafio’s 
meafures  have  fuggefted  to  compofers,  and  rendered  necef- 
fary, a greater  variety  of  air,  than  the  epic  poetry  of  Italy, 
or  any  other  country  poffcffed  before.  Grace  is  often  ob- 
tained by  a fucceffion  of  dadlylesand  regular  refting  places. 

Vd  folcando  fin  mar  crudele 

Si  ufca  SI  dice  I’amico  dove. — 

See  Phrase,  Cadence,  Rest,  real  or  underftood. 

The  caefura  might  have  its  ufe  in  mufic  if  well  confidered 
and  fi-amed  into  rules  ; but  we  pretend  not  to  invent  new 
rules  or  laws  in  the  arts,  fo  much  as  to  explain  thofe  al- 
ready in  ufe,  and  eftablifhed  by  good  authority  and  fuccefs- 
ful  examples. 

C.e:sure,  in  the  Modern  Poetry,  denotes  a reft  or  paufe 
towards  the  middle  of  a long  Alexandrine  verfe  ; by  which 
the  voice  and  pronunciation  are  aided,  and  the  verfe  as  it 
were  divided  into  two  hemiftichs.  See  Pause. 

CjETERIS  paribus,  a Latin  term,  in  frequent  ufe 
among  mathematical,  and  phylical  writers. 

The  words  literally  fignify,  other  things  being  equal ; which 
expreffes  pretty  nearly  their  meaning  as  a term.  Thus,  we 
fay,  the  heavier  the  bullet,  ca:teris  paribus,  the  greater  the 
range  ; i.  e.  by  how  much  the  bullet  is  heavie.-,  if  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  piece,  and  the  quantity  and  ftrength  of 
the  powder,  be  the  fame,  by  fo  much  will  the  utmoft  range 
or  diftance  of  a piece  of  ordnance  be  greater. 

Thus  alfo,  in  a phyfical  way,  we  fay,  the  velocity  and 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  ia  a given  time,  through  any 


feAIon  of  an  artery,  will,  cssterls  paribus,  be  according  to 
its  diameter,  and  nearnefs  to,  or  diftance  from  the  heart. 

CAiTOBRIX,  i.a  Ancient  Geography.  See  CetobrigA. 

CAETSE,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  or 
Venetian  Sea,  which  affords  anchorage  for  ffiipping. 

CAFARA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Moura. 

CAFARO,  in  Biography,  a Neapolitan  compoferof  great 
abilities,  of  the  old  fchool,  perhaps  the  beft,  in  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  ftyle,  after  Leo.  He  was  living  in  1 774;  and  at 
that  time  w'as  thought  by  many  the  bell  compofer  for  the 
church  in  Naples.  His  ftyle  was  nervous,  yet  not  rude.  In 
his  ecclefiaftical  produdtions  (fays  a French  rvriter,  before 
the  revolution,)  he  proved  that  there  is  a ftyle  for  religious 
rites  capable  of  intevefting  a devout  audience,  and  redoubling 
fervour,  inftead  of  diverting  their  attention  from  facred 
concerns. 

CAFARTUTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  Mefopotamia ; placed  in  the  Nubian  geography, 
between  Dara  and  Alchabur. 

CAFER,_  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  found  in 
Africa,  and  deferibed  by  Thunberg.  This  infedt  is  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a white  band  on  the  thorax  : ferruginous 
wing-cafes,  and  four  white  fpots.  See  Caffer. 

Cafer,  a fpecies  of  Scarab/eus,  green,  withthemar- 
gin  of  the  thorax  and  elytrse  fpotted  with  white.  Fabri- 
cius.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cafer,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Merops,  with  grey- 
plumage,  a yellow  fpot  near  the  anus,  and  very  long  tail. 
This  is  the  grey  bee-eater  of  Ethiopia. 

Cafer,  a fpecies  of  Picus,  brown  above,  beneath  grape- 
coloured,  dotted  with  black,  the  under  part  of  the  wings  and 
the  fhafts  of  the  wing-feathers,  and  thofe  of  the  tail  vermi- 
lion-coloured. Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Graelin. 

CAFERISTAN,  in  Geography.  See  Kuttore. 

CAFFA,  in  Commerce,  cotton  cloths  painted  with  feve- 
ral  colours,  and  of  divers  defigns ; they  are  manufactured 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fold  at  Bengal.  The  length  and 
breadth  are  not  the  fame  in  all  pieces. 

Caffa,  or  Kaffa,  in  Geography,  the  ancient  and  modern 
Theodojia,  a fea-port  town  of  Crim  Tartary,  now  called 
Taurida,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula, 
and  forms  a harbour  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Crimea  ; and  the  Tartars  diftin- 
guifhed  it  by  the  name  of  Half  Conllantinople.  The  Ge- 
noefe,  when  they  attempted  to  acquire  an  independent  trade 
with  the  Eaft  Indies,  took  pc*ffeffiou  of  it  about  A.  D.  1226, 
maintained  it  for  more  than  200  years,  and  rendered  it  the 
feat  of  an  extenfive  and  flourifaing  commerce.  They  adorned 
the  port,  ftrengtheiied  and  augmented  the  fortifications, 
and  embelliihed  the  city  with  many  ftately  edifices,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  vifible  even  at  this  day.  Having  the  dominion 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus  moft  commodioufiy  ftationed  for 
trade,  they  were  furnilhed  with  the  means  of  expenditure  by 
the  riches  accruing  from  their  commerce.  But  in  the  year 
1475  they  were  deprived  of  this  port  by  Mohammed  the 
Great,  after  they  had  bafely  affifted  in  bringing  the  Turks 
into  Europe,  and  in  reducing  Conftantinopic,  againft  all  the 
rules  of  true  policy,  as  well  as  dictates  of  religion.  After 
the  Genoefe  were  difpoffeffed  of  the  dominion  of  Caffa,  they 
ftill  carried  on,  for  a long  time,  as  merchants,  a very  lucra- 
tive commerce  with  the  inhabitants,  who,  by  way  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  found  means  to  conduCl  a confidtrable  trade  in 
fpices,  drugs,  cotton,  filk,  and  other  Indian  commodities. 
At  length  the  Turks  became  jealous  of  the  intercourfe  ofthe 
Genoefe  in  thefe  parts,  and  ablolptely  excluded  them,  as 
well  as  all  other  nations,  from  trading  to,  or  even  fo  much 
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a?  entering  into,  the  Black  Sea.  This  exclufion,  however, 
did  not  immediately  terminate  the  commerce  between  Caffa 
and  Genoa ; for  the  Tartars  were  fo  well  apprifed  of  the 
advantages  derived  trom  this  commerce,  that  they  profecuted 
it  for  lorne  time  in  their  own  vefiels  ; and  carried  the  fpices, 
and  other  Indian  goods,  which  tliey  received  by  caravans 
from  Aitracan,  and  which  had  been  brought  thither  from 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to  Genoa ; but  the 
Turks  foon  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  intercourfe,  and  thus 
fecured  themfelves  from  the  fears  of  feeing  a Chrifiian  fleet 
in  thofe  feas,  at  leall  from  Italy.  Neverthelefs,  Caffa,  not- 
wdthftanding  allthedifadvantages  refulting  from  its  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Turkifli  government,  continued  to  be  a place  of 
confiderable  trade.  Sir  John  Chardin,  v,dto  vifitcd  it,  A.D. 
1672,  relates,  that  during  his  refidence  of  40  days  there,  he 
faw  more  than  400  fhips  failing  in  and  out  of  this  port.  He 
obferved  alfo  feveral  remains  of  Genoefe  magnificence.  In 
1774,  Catherine  II.  obtained  for  Rufiia  the  pofleffion  of  the 
ftraits  of  Caffa,  together  with  fome  other  local  and  commer- 
cial advantages  ; and  by  the  convention  of  1783,  the  whole 
peninfula  of  the  Crimea  was  added  to  the  Ruffian  dominions, 
under  the  name  of  the  province  of  Taurida,  and  the  Turks 
having  finally  ceded  their  pretenfions  to  the  emprefs,  file  de- 
clared this  a free  port  in  her  newly  acquired  territories,  under 
the  appellation  of  Theodofia.  Caffa  was  formerly  one  of 
the  beft  built  and  richeft  places  of  its  fize  in  Europe.  It 
ftands  at  the  foot  of  a fmall  hill  upon  the  fea-fliore ; the 
buildings  extending  north  and  fouth,  with  long  walls  llretch- 
ing  on  both  fidcs  dowm  to  the  fea  ; fo  that  from  the  port 
which  is  large,  fafe,  and  commodious,  it  exhibits  a very 
agreeable  appearance.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  a callle,  which 
ufed  to  be  the  refidence  of  the  Turkifh  bafliaw.  The  num- 
ber of  houfes  have  been  eftimated  at  Jooo  or  6000,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  been  computed  at  20,000.  According  to 
M.  Peyffonnel,  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  tom.  i.  p.  ly.) 
the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  80,000.  The  bay  is 
capable  of  containing  feveral  hundred  merchant  fhips  ; and 
the  inhabitants  are  the  richeft,  and  drive  the  moft  extenfive 
trade  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  produdfions  of  Crim  Tartary, 
exported  from  Caffa  and  the  other  towns  of  the  peninfula 
reforted  to  by  the  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants,  confift 
chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  wool,  fine  black  and  grey  lamb-flcins, 
and  fait.  The  imports  are  fine  and  coarfe  linens,  printed 
cottons,nankeen.  Ruffian  leather, fine  cloths, velvets,  taffeties, 
furs,  ropes,  paper,  faked  fifli,  and  caviare,  tobacco  leaves, 
copper  and  tin,  hardware,  gold  and  filver  thread,  beads, 
and  corals,  earthen  wares,  a coarfe  fort  of  porcelain,  and 
glafs  ware,  &c.  N.  lat.  45°  10'.  E long.  35°  20'. 

QiXYVx,  Jlraits  of,  the  ancient  Cimmerian  Bofphorue,  are 
the  narrow  palfage,  or  found,  which  forms  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Black  Sea  to  the  fouth,  and  the  fea  of 
Azof  to  the  north.  Near  the  northern  entrance  of  thefe 
ftraits  are  the  fortrefl'es  of  Kertfch  and  Yenikale,  which 
command  the  paffage.  They  take  their  name  from  the  port 
of  Caffa.  N.  lat.  45°  18'.  E.  long,  yy'-’ 45'.  See  Bo  s- 
jPHORUs  and  Azof. 

Caffa,  a province  or  kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  adjoining  to 
the  kingdom  of  Narea,  and  fituate  on  the  fouth  of  it.  It  is 
wholly  mountainous,  without  any  level  ground.  It  is  faid 
to  be  governed  by  a feparate  prince,  and  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity  in  the  time  of  Melee  Segued,  fome 
time  after  the  converfion  of  Narea.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
lofty  mountains  are  not  fo  dark  in  their  complexion  as  Nea- 
politans or  Sicilians.  It  has  been  faid,  that  fnow  has  been 
obferved  to  lie  on  the  mountains  of  Caffa,  as  well  as  on  the 
high  ridges  called  Dyre  and  Tegla;  but  thefaft  is  dif- 


credited  by  Bruce;  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  3i3i  About  N» 
lat.  8°.  and  E.  long.  37°.  See  Narea. 

CAFFABA.  See  Kaffaba. 

CAFFACA,  Kefff.-kil,  in  Mtncralo^'f,  or  earth  cf 
Kaffa,  (corruptly  called  Caffaca)  is  a very  fine  grained  white 
tenacious  clayey  marl,  dug  in  the  Crimea,  and  formerly  fliip- 
ped  from  the  port  of  Kaffa  to  Conftantinople,  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  life  of  the  Turkifh  women.  Being  mixed  up 
with  water  to  the  confiftcnce  of  thick  cream,  it  was  rubbed 
by  hand  among  the  hair,  which  when  vvailud  again  with 
water,  w'as  thus  rendered  pcrfedtly  clean  and  of  a filky 
fmoothnefs.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  greatly  preferable  10 
foap,  which,  though  it  cleans  the  hair,  is  apt  to  difcolour 
it,  and  render  it  harfli  and  brittle.  When  the  Crimea  was 
conquered  by  the  Ruffians,  this  branch'  of  commerce  was 
flopped,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  refumed.  Conftantinople 
being  now  lupplied  with  a white  clay  from  Aiia  Minor, 
which  is  equally  good  with  the  earth  of  Kaffa.  Pallas’s 
Travels  in  tlie  Crimea,  vol.  ii. 

CAFFARELLI,  (Gaetano,  Major. \no,  detto']  in 
Biography,  wasoneoftlie  greateft  fingers  that  Italy  ever 
produced.  He  came  t.o  England  in  1738,  the  year  after 
Farinclli’s  departure.  He  king  in  two  of  Handel’s  operas, 
Faramond,  and  Ahjj'andro  Ai’.  /'o.  But  though  he  after- 
wards acquired  fuch  celebrity  011  the  continent,  he  w'as  not 
in  high  favour  here.  For  though  FarinelH,  the  laft  year  of 
his  performance  in  this  country,  had  been  negletlcd,  no  fuc- 
ceffor  -v'ould  be  li.ftened  to  of  inferior  fame,  or  indeed  talents ; 
for  Caffarelli  w’as  never  in  voice  or  in  good  humour,  all  the 
time  he  w^as  iu  England.  The  feeds  of  caprice  with  whicii 
nature  feems  to  have  furnifhed  him,  began  early  in  life  to 
fpring  up,  and  in  his  riper  years,  and  fame,  grew  to  an  amaz- 
ing  height ; Many  traits  of  his  character  were  current  in 
Italy,  long  after  he  had  quitted  the  ftage. 

When  Gizziello  firft  fung  at  Rome,  his  performance  fo 
far  enchanted  every  hearer,  that  it  became  the  general  lub- 
jedl  of  converfation,  which  not  only  contributed  to  fpread 
his  fame  through  that  city,  but  to  extend  it  to  the  moft 
remort  parts  of  Italy  ; it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  ac- 
count of  this  new  mufical  phenomenon  foon  reached  Naples, 
and  equally  natural  to  imagine  that  it  was  not  lieard  with 
indifference  in  a place  where  fo  pow'erfnl  a propen  fity  to 
mufical  pleafure  prevails.  Caffarelli,  at  this  time  iu  the  ze- 
nith of  his  reputation,  w’as  fo  far  piqued  by  curiolity,  per- 
haps by  jealoufy,  that  he  took  an  opportunity,  the  firlltime 
he  could  be  fpared  from  the  opera  at  Naples,  to  ride  poll 
all  niglit,  in  order  to  hear  that  at  Rome.  He  entered  the 
pit,  muffled  up  in  a pellice,  or  fur-gown,  unknown  by  any- 
one there  ; and  after  he  had  heard  Gizziello  ling  a fong,  he 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  poffibly  could,  “ bravo  ! braviffimo  ! 
Gizziello,  e C'affarelli  chc  ti  lo  dice,”  ’tis  Caffarelli  VN-ho  ap- 
plauds— and,  immediately  quitting  the  theatre,  he  fet  out 
on  his  return  to  Naples  the  fame  night. 

When  at  his  bell,  Caffarelli  was  thought  by  many  a fu- 
perior  finger  in  fome  refpefls,  to  Fariuelli  ; among  thefe 
Corpora,  who  hated  him  for  his  in folence,  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  was  the  greateft  finger  Italy  had  ever  produced.  At  the 
marriage  of  the  prefent  king  of  Sardinia,  then  prince  of 
Savoy,  with  the  infanta  of  Spain,  who  had  long  been  a 
fcholar  of  FarinelH,  it  w'as  with  great  difficulty  that  Caffa- 
relli  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  Turin  with  the  Allrua,  to 
perform  at  the  royal  nuptials,  in  an  opera  which  the  king  of 
Sardinia  wilhed  to  have  as  perfedl  as  poffible.  But  Caf- 
farelli, w'ho  came  with  an  ill-will,  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  feemed  but  little  difpofed  to  exert  himfelf ; declar- 
ing before-hand  that  he  had  loll  a book  of  clofe*  on  the 
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road,  and  /hotild  be  able  to  do  nothing.  This  was  told  to 
his  Sardinian  majefty,  who  was  much  perplexed  how  to 
treat  fuel)  impertinence.  Caffai-elli  was  not  his  fubjeft,  and 
had  been  fent  by  the  king  of  Naples,  out  of  compliment, 
on  oecafion  of  the  wedding.  But  the  firft  night  of  perform- 
ance, the  prince  of  Savoy,  in  his  nuptial  dreis,  went  behind 
the  feenes,  juli  before  the  opera  begun,  when  entering  into 
converfation  with  Caffarelli,  he  told  him  that  he  was  glad  to 
fee  him  there,  though  the  princefs  of  Savoy  thought  it  hard- 
ly pofTible  that  any  one  fliould  fing  in  fuch  a manner  as  would 
give  her  pleafure,  after  Farinelli.  “ Now,  Caffarelli,”  fays 
the  prince,  clapping  him  on  the  flioulder,  “ exert  yourlelf 
a little,  and  cui'e  the  princefs  of  this  prejudice  in  favour  of 
lier  mafter.”  Caffai'clli  was  penetrated  by  this  condefeen- 
f'lon  in  the  pi'ince,  and  cried  out,  “ Sir,  her  diighnefs  fhall 
hear  two  Farinelli’s  in  one,  tonight.”  And  he  is  faid  to 
have  fling,  on  this  occalion,  better  than  any  one  ever  fang 
before.  The  Altriia  v/as  piqued  by  his  gi-eat  exertions  to 
difplay  all  her  talents,  w'lieh,  like  the  collifion  of  flint  and 
iteel,  only  fired  them  the  moi'e. 

In  a letter  which  the  author  of  this  article  received  from 
Garrick,  during  his  tour  through  Italy,  dated  Naples,  Fe- 
bruary 5th,  1764,  is  the  following  paffage  concerning  this 
linger  who  was  then  turned  of  fixty  : “ Ycilerday  we  at- 
tended the  ceremony  of  making  a nun  ; flie  was  the  daughter 
of  a duke,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  great  fplen- 
doiir  and  magnilicence.  The  church  was  richly  ornamented, 
and  there  wei'e  two  large  bands  of  muilc  of  ali  kinds.  The 
coiifeciation  was  performed  with  great  folemnity,  and  I was 
very  much  affedled  ^ and  to  crown  the  whole  the  principal 
part  was  fung  by  the  famous  Caffarelli,  who,  though  old, 
has  plcafcd  me  more  than  all  the  fingers  I have  heard.  He 
touched  me  : and  it  was  the  firit  time  I have  been  touched 
fince  I came  into  Italy,” 

In  1770,  we  heard  Caffarelli  ourfclves,  fing  in  a room  at 
Naples.  He  was  then  lixty-feven  ; yet,  though  liis  voice 
Vv’as  thin,  it  was  eafy  to  imagine,  from  what  lie  was  flill  able 
to  do,  that  his  voice  and  talents  liad  been  of  the  very  firft 
clafs.  He  had  been  to  prudent  as  to  provide  for  old  age 
■during  youth  ; and  he  was  now  not  only  living  in  eafe  and  af- 
■fiueiice,ina  Inmptuoushoufe  of  his  owiibullding;  upon  which 
ivas  this  infeription  : “ Ampliion  Thebas,  Fgo  domum  ;” 
but  had  piirchafed  a dukedom  for  his  nephew  after  his  dc- 
ceafe.  Caffarelli  died  in  1783,  at  eighty  years  of  age  ; and 
tlie  nephew,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  fortune,  is  now 
Huca  di  iSanti  Dorato. 

CAFFE  R,  in  Entomology,  a fpccies  of  Cerambyx,  of  a 
braffy-green  colour,  with  ipiiious  tliorax,  teftaceous  wing- 
cafes,  and  fhort  aiitcnnie.  Fabriciiis.  Inhabits  the  Cape 
ef  Good  Hope. 

CaffeR;,  in  Zoology,  Bos  Caffer,  the  Cape  Ox,  an  ani- 
mal of  the  Ox  genus,  with  horns  that  are  broad  at  the  bafe, 
then  fpreadiiig  downwards,  next  upwards,  and  curving  in- 
wards at  the  tip  : mane  fhort.  Spavrmann. 

It  is,  as  Dr.  Shaw  very  properly  obferves,  to  Dr.  Sparr- 
inann,Dr.  horfter,  and  Mr.  MafToii,  that  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  particulars  relative  to  the  defeription  and 
natural  hiflory  of  this  animal,  which,  though  long  ago  im- 
perfectly known,  has  but  lately  been  accurately  deferibed. 
Dr.  Sparrman  publilhed  an  account  of  this  animal,  in  the 
TranfaCIionsofthe  Stockholm  Academy  for  1 779,  andMaf- 
fon  in  the  66th  volume  of  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Loudon.  By  thofe  writers  this  animal  is  deferib- 
ed as  being  about  five  feet  and  a half  in  height,  and  far  fii- 
perior  in  flrengtli  and  fierceiiefs  to  the  European  oxen, 
which  renders  it  a dangerous  creature.  It  encounters  men, 


Iiorfes,  and  other  oxen  with  ferocity,  trampling  and  crufh- 
ing  them  to  death  with  its  feet,  and  is  fo  fwift  that  in  run- 
ning up  hill  it  is  not  eafily  overtaken  by  a liorfe. 

Tliis  fpecies  inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  north 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  found  in  lage  herds 
in  the  more  defert  parts,  retiring  by  day  into  the  thick  fo- 
refls,  and  appearing  chiefly  towards  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing. It  is  affirmed  of  this  creature,  that  it  will  often  ftrip 
off  the  fkiii  of  fuch  animals  as  it  kills,  by  licking  them  with 
its  rough  tongue,  as  recorded  by  fome  ancient  authors 
of  the  Bifon.  The  flcin  is  exceffively  flrong,  and  is  on  this 
account  in  high  ellimation  with  the  colonifls  at  the  Cape, 
for  its  fuperior  excellence  in  making  harnefies,  and  other 
ufefnl  articles,  in  which  the  firongeft  and  moll  durable  kind 
of  leather  is  required. 

The  body  of  the  Cape  Ox  is  of  a black  or  darkiffi  colour, 
and  the  face  is  covered  with  long  harfli  hair:  the  horns  are 
thick  and  black,  and  lie  flat  upon  the  head,  diverging  fo 
widely,  that  the  tips  of  the  two  horns  are  fometimes  five 
feet  afiuidcr:  the  ears  are  pendulous,  and  not  unfrequenty  a 
foot  long;  tail  fliort,  tufted,  and  black  at  the  tip.  The  flefh 
is  coarfe,  and  has  the  flavour  of  venifon. 

CAEFETANS,  are  long  veils  of  gold  or  filver  brocade, 
flowered  with  filk,  which  areprefented  by  the  grand  figiiior 
and  the  viiier,  to  thofe  to  whom  they  give  audience ; by 
the  grand  fignior  before,  and  by  the  vifier  after  audience. 
The  caffetans  of  the  attendants  are  more  ordinary. 

CAFFILA,  a company  of  merchants  or  travellers,  or 
both  together,  who  join  company,  in  order  to  go  with  more 
fecurity  through  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul ; and 
through  other  countries  011  the  continent  of  the  Eall  Indies. 
In  Pcrlia,  the  caffila  differs  from  a caravan ; as  the  former 
properly  belongs  to  fome  fovereigii,  or  to  fome  powerful 
company  in  Europe  ; whereas,  the  latter  coitfifls  of  a com- 
pany of  particular  merchants,  each  of  whom  trades  on  his 
own  account.  There  are  alfo  inch  caffilas,  which  crofs 
fome  parts  of  the  deferts  of  Africa,  particularly  what  is 
called  the  fea  of  fand,  which  lies  between  Morocco,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Tombut  and  Gago.  This  is  a journey  of 
four  hundred  leagues,  and  takes  up  two  months  in  going, 
and  as  many  in  coming  back  ; the  caffila  travelling  only 
by  night,  becaufe  of  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  country. 
The  chief  merchandize  they  bring  back  confifls  in  gold- 
diifl. 

Tiie  caffila  is  properly  what  is  called  caravan  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  grand  fignior,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Eafl. 
See  Caravan. 

On  the  coafl  of  Guzerat,  or  Carabaya,  it  fignifies  a fmall 
fleet  of  merchant  fliips. 

CAFFRA,  'm  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Apis,  that  in- 
habits the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Fabricius  deferibes  it  as 
being  hirfute,  black,  with  the  pofterior  part  of  tlie  thorax 
and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  yellow. 

Caffra,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Certhia,  of  afuf- 
COU3  colour,  with  the  breafl.  and  abdomen  pale,  and  the 
middle  tail  feathers  longefl.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

CAFFRARIA,orIandof  the  Caffers,  or  Kaffers, 
in  Geography,  an  undefined  diflridl  in  the  fouth-eallern  part 
of  Africa;  deriving  its  name  from  the  Cafres,  Caffers,  or 
Kaffers,  who  inhabit  it.  The  appellation  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  Cafr,  which  fignifies  an  inf  del,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs,  as  a term  of  reproach,  to  all  thofe  who 
do  not  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  Portuguefc 
taking  the  name  in  a more  general  fenfe,  have  denoTHinated, 
all  thofe  nations  of  Africa  Cafres,  who  have,  or  feem  to 
I have 
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have  no  knowledge  of  a deity.  Geographers  have  not 
agreed  in  affigning  the  boundaries  of  tliat  country  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Africa,  to  wdiich  the  appellation  of  Caffra- 
ria  has  been  appropriated.  By  fonie,  the  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  whole  country  that  commences  at  Cape  Ne- 
gro ; extending  from  thence  fouth-cafterly  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  thence,  north-eall  to  the  river  Del  Spiritu 
8anfto,  wliich  feparates  it  on  the  north-eall  from  Monomo- 
tapa;  reaching  on  the  north,  ahnoll  to  the  equator,  where 
it  borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Makoko  ; and  bounded  on 
the  north-weft  by  Congo,  or  Lower  Guinea,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Benguela.  Accordinglv,  they  have  divided  thisex- 
tenfive  country  into  the  kingdom  of  Mataman,  the  country 
of  the  Hottentots,  Terra  de  Natal,  and  Terra  dos  Fumos. 
Others  have  divided  Caffraria  into  two  parts,  viz.  Caffraria 
Proper,  and  the  country  of  the  Hottentots.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Caffraria  Proper  are  generally  taller  than  the  Hot- 
tentots, more  robnft,  fierce,  and  W'arlike,  and  yet  their 
manners  are  as  itioffenfive.  Their  figure  is  more  graceful, 
their  countenances  are  not  fo  narrow,  nor  their  cheeks  fo 
prominent  as  thole  of  the  Hottentots ; neither  have  they 
the  broad  flat  faces  and  thick  lips  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
zambique. If  it  were  not  for  their  colour,  many  of  their 
females  w'ould  be  deemed  beautiful  even  by  the  Europeans. 
They  tattoo  themfelves  very  much,  and  wear  their  hair 
frizzled.  In  hot  weather  they  are  naked  ; bat  in  winter 
they  tlirow  a “ kros”  of  calf’s  or  ox’s  ftcin  over  their  fitoul- 
ders,  which  reaches  to  the  ground.  Their  huts  are  larger 
and  more  regular  than  thole  of  the  Hottentots ; their 
frames  are  conftrudled  of  wood,  and  they  are  plaftered 
within  and  without  with  a mixture  of  cow’s  dung  and  clay. 
The  women  form  veflels  of  clay,  and  weave  baflcets  of  fo 
clofe  a texture  as  to  be  capable  of  bolding  milk  or  water. 
They  are  more  difpofed  to  agriculture  than  the  others ; nor 
would  they  wander  if  they  were  not  compelled  by  an  enemy. 
Their  women  principally  prepare  the  fields  for  receiving 
feed,  which  is  chiefly  millet.  Notvidthilanding  the  appa- 
rent richnefs  of  their  paftures,  their  cattle  are  much  inferior 
in  flze  to  thofe  of  their  neigh.bours.  Their  fuperior  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  fome  dogmas  of  religion,  greater  in- 
duftry,  and  more  addreis  in  procuring  Ample  necefl'aries, 
indicate,  that  the  Caffres  have  made  greater  progrels  in  ci- 
vilization than  the  fouthern  people.  They  pratlife  circum- 
ciflon,  Fut  not  as  a religious  rite.  They  have  elevated  ideas 
of  a fupreme  pow'er,  and  believe  in  a ilate  of  future  retribu- 
tion ' but  imagine  that  the  world  is  eternal.  They  never 
pray,  nor  have  any  religious  ceremonies  ; but  they  have 
faith  in  forcery.  They  are  governed  by  a chief,  whofe 
power  is  very  limited  : he  is  deemed  the  father  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  often  lefs  rich  than  his  fubjefts  j for,  receiving 
no  fubfldies,  and  being  permitted  to  have  as  many  wives  as 
he  pleafes,  his  finances  are  not  always  equal  to  the  fupport 
of  his  retinue  ; and  his  honour  is  hereditary.  'Phe  Caffres 
are  more  courageous  than  their  neighbours:  they  dare  to 
face  the  enemy,  and  dildain  tlie  uie  of  poifoned  arrows. 
Le  Vaillant’s  Travels  into  Africa.  For  a furt’ner  account  of 
the  country  and  hiftory  of  thefe  people,  fupplied  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row,  ill  his  “Account  of  Travels  into  the  interior  of  fouth- 
ern Africa,”  fee  Kaffers  ; fee  alfo  Hottentot?. 

CAFRA,  a town  of  Egypt,  2 miles  E.  of  Siut. 

CAFRES.  flee  Caffraria. 

CAGACO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fountain  of  Greece, 
in  Pelcponneius,  near  the  town  of  Gythium,  according  to 
Paufanias. 

CAGADA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Weft 
indies,  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Porto  Rico.  N.  lat. 
iS'  33'.  AV,  lung.  10'. 
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CAGADO  (h  dgoa,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  tlie 
Portuguefe  in  South  America  call  a fpecies  of  tortoife,  com- 
mon in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Braldian  name  is  jurura. 

Cagadg  de  terra,  is  the  Portuguefe  appellation  of  tlie 
jaboti  of  South  America,  a remarkable  fpecics  of  tortoife. 
This  is  the  teftudo  terreftris  of  late  writers.  Kil.  Stobxus 
Aft.  Litter,  et  Scient.  Suec.  1730. 

CAGADOS  rocks,  in  Geography,  are  two  large  rocks 
that  lie  between  the  ifland  of  Palmas  and  Cape  Formola, 
on  the  wellern  coaft  of  Africa. 

CAGANUS,  or  Cacanus,  an  appellation  anciently 
given  by  the  Huns  to  their  kings. 

The  word  appears  alfo  to  have  been  formerly  applied  to 
the  princes  of  Mufeovy,  now  called  czar. 

From  the  fame  alfo,  probably,  the  'Partar  title  cham, 
or  CAN,  had  its  origin. 

CAGAYAN,  or  Cagean,  in  Geography,  a province  in 
the  nortl^eni  part  of  the  ifland  of  Lucon  or  Manilla,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  it  is  tlie  largeft  in  the  ifland,  being  80  leagues 
ill  length,  and  40  in  breadth.  The  ehiet  city  is  New  Se- 
govia, which  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  runs  almofl;  acrofs  the  whole  province.  In 
this  city  is  the  cathedral  church  ; and  here  refldes  the  chief 
Alcayde,  with  a garrifon  of  Spanifh  foot.  This  province 
commences  with  the  moft  northerly  cape  called  Del  Enga- 
no  ; and  after  doubling  cape  Bojador,  which  is  15  leagues 
from  the  capital  eaftvvard,  and  coafting  from  north  to  fouth 
20  leagues,  the  province  terminates  on  the  boundaries  of 
that  of  Illocos.  The  peaceable  Cagayans,  who  pay  tri- 
bute, are  about  9000,  befides  thofe  that  are  not  fubdued. 
The  whole  province  is  fruitful ; the  men  are  robuft,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  of  a martial  difpofition  ; and  the 
women  apply  to  fevcral  works  in  cotton.  In  the  moun- 
tains, bees  are  fo  plentiful,  that  the  poor  burn  wax  inftead 
of  oil;  and  they  abound  with  brafil,  ebony,  and  other  forts 
of  Vc.luable  wood.  In  the  woods  are  many  wild  beafts,  par- 
ticularly boars,  and  alfo  deer,  which  they  kill  for  their 
fleins  and  horns,  purchafed  by  the  Chinefe. 

CAGE,  an  inclolure  made  with  wire,  wicker,  or  other 
matter,  interwoven  l.itticewife,  for  the  detention  of  wild 
beafts  or  birds.  I'lie  word  is  French,  cage,  formed  from 
the  Italian  gaggia,  of  the  Latin  caveo,  which  flgnifies  the 
fame : a caveis  th  'eatrialibiis  in  quiliis  includebantur  ferx. 
Beafts  were  ufually  brought  to  Rome  fluit  up  in  oaken  c r 
beechen  cages,  artfully  formed,  and  covered  or  ftiaded 
with  boughs,  that  the  creatures,  deceived  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a wood,  might  fancy  themfelves  in  their  foreft.  I'hofe 
of  the  fiercer  fort  were  pent  in  iron  cages,  left  wooden  prifons 
fliould  be  broke  through.  In  fome  prifons  there  are  iron 
cages  for  the  clofer  confinement  of  criminals.  The  French 
laws  diilinguifh  two  forts  of  bird-cages,  viz.  high,  or  fing- 
ing  cages,  and  low,  or  dumb  cages;  thofe  who  expole 
birds  to  fale  are  obliged  to  put  the  hens  in  tlie  latter,  and 
the  cocks  in  the  former,  that  perfons  may  not  be  impofed 
on,  by  buying  a hen  for  a cock. 

Cages,  cavex,  denote  alfo  places  in  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatres, wherein  wild  beafts  were  kept,  ready  to  be  let  out 
for  fport.  The  cavex  were  a fort  of  iron  cages  different  from 
dens,  which  were  under  ground  and  dark  ; whereas  the  ca- 
vex being  airy  and  light,  the  beafts  ruflied  out  of  them  with 
more  alacrity  and  fierceuefs  than  ii  they  had  been  pent  under 
ground. 

Cage,  in  Agriculture,  an  inclofure  formed  of  wire  or 
wicker  work,  for  the  purpofe  of  containing  different  forts 
of  poultry  or  other  animals.  It  alfo  iignjflcs  a machine  for 
weighing  live  animals' of  the  fheep,  pig,  and  other  fmall 
kinds.  See  Mach i .n k. 

4U  Cage, 
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Cage,  in  Carpentry,  fignifies  an  outer  work  of  timber, 
inclofing  another  within  it.  In  tins  fenfe  we  fay,  the  cage 
of  a tyind-milL  Tiie  cage  of  a ilair-cafe  denotes  the  wooden 
tides,  or  walls,  which  inclofe  it. 

CAGELO,  iu  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of'  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  ; 6 miles 
S.W.  of  Girace. 

CAGGAR,  or  Kenker,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which 
rifcs  in  the  mountains  that  feparate  Sirhind  from  Cahlore 
and  Sirinagur,  about  N.  lat.  30'’  45',  and  E.  long.  76’  42', 
and  purluing  its  courfe  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  uniting  with 
the  Surfooty,  and  other  fmaller  ftreams,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  gulph  of  Cutch. 

CAGGAW,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea,  to  a plant  which  they  boil  in  water,  and  ufe  the 
decoftion  to  wafn  the  mouth  with,  as  a cure  for  the  tooth- 
ach.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fmooth  and  Ihining,  like  thofe 
of  the  laurel,  but  they  are  thin,  and  bend  like  thofe  of  tlie 
bay.  Phil.  Tranf.  232. 

CAGHNEWAGA,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a fmall 
village  or  dillrift  on  the  north  fide  of  Mohawk  river  in  the 
townlhip  of  Johnftown,  about  24  jniles  W.  of  Schenedlady 
in  North  America.  It  might  probably  have  been  formerly 
inhabited  by  a tribe  of  Indians  of  Lower  Canada,  of  the 
fame  name,  fome  of  whom  are  found  near  Montreal. 

CAGIT,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a Ipecies  of  parrot,  very  com- 
mon in  their  woods  ; it  is  of  a middling  fize,  and  is  all  over 
of  a fine  green  colour. 

CAGLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  built  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Calhum,  on  the 
Cantiano;  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Urbino ; 18 
miles  S.  of  it.  N.  lat.  43°  30'.  E.  long.  14°  12'. 

CAGLIA,  or  Matapan  cape,  the  fouth-weft  point  of 
the  Morea.  N.  lat.  36’  33'.  E.  long.  22°  36'. 

CAGLIARI,  Paolo,  ufually  called  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, in  Biography,  an  hiftorical  painter,  was  born  at  Ve- 
rona in  1530,  and  became  a difciple  of  his  uncle,  Antonio  Ba- 
diglio,  a principal  artift  at  Verona.  His  talents  difplayed 
themfelves  at  an  early  period  ; and  at  Mantua,  whither  he 
was  condufted  by  cardinal  Hercules  Gonzaga,  he  was  diftin- 
guilhed  above  all  his  fellow  arlifts.  At  Venice,  the  prize 
of  a large  gold  chain,  offered  by  the  procurators  of  St. 
Mark  for  the  beft  pifiure  painted  by  fix  eminent  artifts,  was 
adjudged  to  Cagliari,  by  Titian  and  Sanfovino. 

Having  executed  feveral  fubjefts,  chiefly  of  the  light  and 
rural  kind,  exhibiting  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  pencil,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  he  en- 
gaged in  larger  works  for  churches  at  Venice  and  Verona, 
which  ferved  further  to  advance  his  reputation.  At  Rome, 
vrhither  he  accompanied  Grimani,  ambaffador  from  Venice 
to  the  pope,  he  much  improved  his  ftyle  by  an  infpeftion  of 
the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Venice,  the  doge  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Duly  lenfible  of  the  honour  to 
which  he  attained,  in  his  own  country,  he  declined  accept- 
ing the  invitation  of  Philip  II.  to  go  to  Spain,  and  paint  at 
the  Efcurial,  and  fent  Zucchero  as  his  fubftitute.  Such 
was  the  refpedl  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brother  artifts, 
as  well  as  by  perfons  of  diftindlion,  that  Titian  is  faid  to 
have  greeted  him  with  an  embrace,  whenever  they  met,  and 
Guide  declared,  that  next  to  Raphael  and  Corregio,  he 
would  rather  be  Paolo  Veronefe  than  any  other  painter  of 
his  time.  By  the  number- and  value  of  his  performances  he 
acquired  not  only  fame,  but  v/ealth  : and  yet  he  difregarded 
money,  and  generoufly  parted  with  it,  whenever  any  fuitable 
occafloa  ollcred.  Of  his  generofity,  as  well  as  facility  in 
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the  exercife  of  his  art,  the  following  inftance  is  recorded. 
Having  been  detained  on  a journey,  and  hofpitably  enter- 
talned  at  the  houfe  of  the  Pilani  family,  he  fecretly  painted, 
during  his  ftay,  a pidlure  of  the  family  of  Darius,  confifting 
of  20  figures  as  large  as  life  ; and  leaving  the  canvas  rolled 
up. under  his  bed,  he  informed  his  hofts  that  he  had  left 
fomething  behind  him  towards  paying  his  expences.  This 
artift,  whofe  fuperior  merit  has  been  univerlally  acknow- 
ledged, died  of  a fever  at  Venice,  in  1588,  at  the  age  of 
58  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebaftian, 
which  he  had  previoufly  decorated  by  his  own  hand.  The 
piftures  of  this  mafter  were  rendered  Angularly  beautiful  by 
the  excellence  of  their  colouring,  by  the  magic  effedls  of 
light  and  lhade,  and  by  the  grace  and  hanuony  of  compo- 
fition.  But  in  order  to  produce  this  kind  of  beauty,  which 
charmed  the  eye,  he  ficrificed  much  expreffion,  correClnefs 
of  di'awing,  propriety  of  coftume,  and  other  qualities  wliich 
fatisfy  the  mature  judgment.  Of  his  pidtures,  which  are 
difperfed  all  over  Europe,  fom.e  of  the  principal  are  in  the 
palace  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  in  the  churches  of  that 
city,  and  of  others  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Among  his  moil 
celebrated  pieces,  are  the  Four  Banquets ; and  of  thefe,  the 
Marriage  at  Cana,  once  in  the  refedftory  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Georgeat  Venice,  nowin  theLouvre,  confifting  of  at  leaft 
130  figures,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  capital  performances 
in  Europe.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  by  the 
principal  artifts  of  their  time.  For  his  amufement  he  etched 
fome  few  plates,  which  Ihew  the  handof  themafter.  Among 
thefe  are  “ the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  and  “ Two  Saint* 
fleeping.”  His  fons,  Carletto  and  Gabriel,  acquired,  alfo, 
eminence  as  painters.  Carletto  was  born  at  Venice,  in 
1570;  and  poffeffed  a genius,  which,  under  the  inftrudlion 
of  his  father,  manifefted  itfeif  betimes,  and  arrived  at  an 
early  maturity  ; fo  that  he  promifed  to  have  equalled,  if  not 
to  have  exceeded  his  father.  But  by  inceffant  application, 
be  impaired  his  conftitution,  and  died  in  1596,  at  the  age 
of  26  years. 

Gabriel  was  born  at  Venice  in  1568,  and  having  talents 
inferior  to  thofe  of  his  brother,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
commerce.  He  died  1631. 

Thefe  brothers  fir.ilhed  works,  which  had  been  left  im- 
perfeft  by  their  father;  and  feveral  pifturesof  their  own  de- 
fign  and  execution  have  been  aferibed  to  him  ; nor  can 
fome  of  them  be  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  this  great 
mafter.  They  were  affifted  by  their  uncle  Benedid,  or  Bene- 
detto, who  was  born  at  Verona  in  1538,  and  died  in  159S. 
He  refembled  his  brother  Paolo  iu  his  ftyle  of  painting; 
but  his  peculiar  excellence  confifted  in  the  architedlural 
figures,  with  which  he  enriched  the  compofitions  of  his 
brother.  At  Venice  there  are  feveral  paintings,  defigned 
and  executed  by  himfelf,  which  are  much  admired.  D’Ar- 
genville.  Pilkington.  Strutt. 

Cagliari,  or  Calaris,  in  Geography,  a fea-port 
city,  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  is  fituated  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and 
has  a large  and  fecure  harbour,  fereened  by  a fmail  ifland 
called  “ Pietra  Laida,”  and  defended  with  a caftle  and  for- 
tifications. It  is  large  and  populous,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants amounting  to  about  50,0:0,  and  carries  on  a con- 
fiderable  commerce.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbiffiop,  and 
the  refidence  of  a viceroy  ; and  contains  five  churches  be- 
fides  the  cathedral,  and  23  convents.  In  1708,  it  fur- 
rendered,  upon  an  attack  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI. ; but  iu  1717  it  wms  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  about  twm  years  afterwards  ceded  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  in  lieu  of  Sicily,  who  obtained  the  title  of 
king  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  39"^  12',  E.  long.  9°  14'. 
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CAGNACCI,  in  Biography.  See  Guido. 

CAGNANO,  in  Geography,  a town,  of  tlie  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Baltia. 

^Cagnano  is  alfo  a town  of  Italy,  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 2 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Aouila. 

CAGNETE,  C ANETE,  or  Guar  CO,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  capital  of  a jurifdidlion  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  archbifltopric  of  Lima,  near  the  fea-coaft  ; 80 
miles  S.E.  of  Lima.  S.  lat.  12°  40'.  W.  long.  73°. 

Cagnete,  or  Canete,  a diftrift  or  jurifdicfion  of  Soutli 
Arneric?.,  in  Peru,  beginning  at  the  diftance  of  6 leagues  S. 
from  Lima,  and  extending  along  the  coad  in  the  fame 
rhumb  above  30  leagues.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in 
this  diftridt  is  the  fame  with  that  in  the  valleys  of  Lima  ; 
and  the  country,  being  watered  by  a large  river,  and  other 
lefs  dreams,  produces  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  maize. 
The  lands  are  very  much  planted  with  canes,  which  yield  an 
excellent  fugar.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chilca,  fituate  about 
20  leagues  from  Lima,  is  found  falt-petre,  of  which  gun- 
powder is  m.ade  in  that  city.  It  has  alfo  a good  lifltery, 
which  affords  a comfortable  fubfidence  to  the  Indian  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  particularly  thofe  fituated  near  the  fea- 
coad  ; together  with  plenty  of  fruits,  pulfe,  and  poultry  ; 
whence  a large  trade  is  carried  on  between  ibis  jurifdidlion 
and  Lima, 

CAGHNEWAGA,  in  Geography,  a tribe  of  Indians,  in 
Lower  Canada,  fome  of  wdiom  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
treal. See  Johnstown. 

CAGNI.  See  Boufflers. 

CAGNICOURT,  a tov/n  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  draits  of  Calais,  and  didridl  of  Bapaume,  x leagues 
N.N.E.  of  it. 

CAGNO,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  country  of  Tyrol ; 
10  mdes  S.W.  of  Balzano. 

CAGNOLU,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Squalus  Zy- 
gaena. 

CAGOTS,  in  Geography,  a name  didinguifldng  a fingu- 
lar  clafs  of  people,  w^ho  inhabit  fome  of  the  vallies  conti- 
guous to  the  Pyrenees.  M.  Ramond  de  Carbotmieres  in  his 
“ Obfervations  faites  dans  les  Pyrenees,”  &c.  8vo.  Paris, 
1789,  adopts  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Marca,  that  tliis  mifer- 
able  race,  whofe  imbecility  of  mind  and  deformity  of  perfon 
have  fo  frequently  engaged  the  attention,  and  exercifed  the 
ingenuity,  of  philofophical  travellers,  are  the  defcendar.ts  of 
the  Goths  and  Wifigoths,  who  were  perfecuted  and  dif- 
perfed  on  account  of  their  Arian  principles.  Thefe  heretics 
were  treated  with  cruelty  by  the  Franks,  and  driven  from 
the  borders  of  the  Loire  and  the  Sevre  to  the  mod  defolate 
places.  After  the  dedrudtion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Wifi- 
goths by  the  children  of  Clovis,  thofe  who  were  degene- 
rated by  intermarriages,  and  were  not  able  to  follow  the 
warlike  Goths  into  Spain,  funk  into  contempt  on  account 
of  their  religious  tenets.  They  were  excomm.unicated  from 
the  church,  and  refufed  Chridian  burial.  They  were 
branded  with  the  names  of  Cagots,  Cabets,  2.x\CiCaJfos,  which 
fignify,  according  to  Gebelin,  “ polluted”  and  “ infedled.” 
They  became  leprous,  he  fays,  by  being,  through  fuccef- 
five  generations,  expofed  to  the  mod  extreme  poverty,  and 
by  being  prohibited  from  intermarriages  with  any  other 
families  than  their  own.  “ Their  return  to  the  bofom  of  the 
church  was  not  fufficient  to  remove  the  digma  of  their  cad  ; 
they  ceafed  from  being  Arians,  without  cealing  to  be 
leprous  ; and  they  afterwards  ceafed  to  be  leprous,  without 
being  freed  from  all  the  evils  engendered  by  a vitiated  date 
of  the  fluids.” 

CAGUAN,  a didrid  of  Terra  Firma,  with  a town  of 
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the  fame  name,  fituate  in  the  fouthern  part  of  New  Gra. 
nada.  The  town  lies  in  N.  lat.  3°.  W.  long.  76k 

CAGUANABO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 60  miles 
N.N.E.  of  St.  Yago. 

CAGUANICO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; cc  miles 
N.N.E.  of  St.  Yago. 

CAGUATUS,  Marsilius,  in  Biography , born  at  Ve- 
rona, about  the  middle  ol  the  16th  century,  was  educated 
at  Padua,  where  he  acquired  lo  much  reputation,  that  he 
was  invited  to  teach  medicine  at  K.ome.  He  continued  to 
refide  there  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1610.  Pie  was 
well  read  in  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  of  medicine,  and  em- 
ployed much  of  Ids  time  in  commenting  on  their  work.s, 
and  correcting  many  errors  which  time  had  introduced, 
often,  Haller  thinks,  happily  enough.  His  works  are 
“ Varianim  Obfervationum  Libri  duo,  cum  difputatione  de 
ordme  ciborum  Libri  quatuor,”  Romas  15S1,  8vo.  ; con- 
filling  principally  of  critical  obfervations  on  the  works  of 
the  ancients.  In  one  cafe,  he  had  feen  the  bones  of  a hu- 
man  fetus  which  had  been  voided  by  the  anus.  “ De 
Morte,  Caufa  Partus.”  He  contends,  contrary  to  an  opi- 
nion held  by  fome  anatomills,  that  the  oiTa  pubis  do  not  i'e- 
parate  in  parturition.  “ De  Sanitate  tuenda,”  1591.  4to. 
“ De  Aeris  Romani  Salubritate,  de  Tiberis  Inundatione,  ct 
de  EpidemiaRoraana,  feu  dePopulariiEgntudiiiequas  Anno 
1591,  et  de  altera  quas  Anno  1593,  orta  eft,”  1599.  4to. 
He  contends  that  the  air  of  Rome  is  not  unhealthy,  and 
modern  Rom.e  more  healthy  than  the  ancient ; that  Rome 
abounds  with  perfons  of  great  age  ; that  though  the  Tiber 
frequently  overflowed  its  banks,  he  had  never  known  any 
epidemic  follow  from  that  circumftance.  Haller.  Bib.  Bot. 
Med.  et  Anatom. 

CAGUI  Minor,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Marc- 
graave  to  the  fpecies  of  ape  deferibed  by  late  fcientilic 
writers  under  that  of  fimta  jacchiis.  Edwards  after  Marc- 
graa . e alfo  calls  it  cagui  minor,  or  fanglin.  It  is  the  ftriated 
ape  of  Pennant. 

Cagui  Major  BrafiUenfis  of  Maregraave  is  the  fim'ia 
oedtpus  of  Gmelin,  and  little  lion  m.onkey  of  Edwards. 

CAGURRIA,  inGeography,  atownof  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
feated  on  a fmall  river,  which  almoft  fiirrounds  it,  and  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Ebro  ; 6 leagues  N.W.  of  Calahorra. 

CAHA,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 40 
miles  N.E.  of  Amadan. 

CAHAIGUES,  James,  in  Biography,  born  at  Caen  in 
Normandy,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  applied 
early  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  in  which  he  took  the  degree 
of  dodtor  at  the  univerfity  of  Caen,  in  15S0.  In  1583,  lie 
publilhed  “ Elogiorum  Civium  Cadomenfium  Centuria  i 
reprinted  in  1609,  4to.  ; “ Brevis  facilifque  Methodus  cm 
randaram  Febrium,”  Cadom.  1616,  8vo.  “ Brevis  facilifque 
Methodus  curandorum  Capitis  Adfecluum,”  1618,  8vo.  ; 
“ De  Aqua  Medicata  Fontis  Hebecrovonii,”  1614,  Svo.  He 
alfo  publilhed  a tranllation  into  French  of  Julien  le  Pauhnicr, 
“ DeMorbo  Gallico.”  Plaller.  Bib.  Mcdica.  Eloy.  Bib.  Hill, 

CAHIER,  or  C.AH  iR,  in  Geography,  a fmall  neat  poll  and 
market  town  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  province  of  Mun» 
fter,  Ireland,  where  there  is  a bridge  over  the  river  Suire, 
and  near  it,  on  an  ifland  in  the  river,  is  a caftle,  formerly  of 
great  ftre.igth,  which  was  twice  taken,  firll  by  fir  George 
Carew  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  bank  of  the  Hver,  oppofite  to  the 
town,  are  the  ruins  of  Cahier  abbey,  which  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  king  John  Diftance  S.\Y.  from  Dublin  85 
Irilh  miles.  N.  lat.  52°  32'  30".  W.  long.  7°  54'. 

CAHIR  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fithing  village  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Valentia  ifland, 
4 U 2 which 
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•which  was  formerly  much  frequented  in  time  of  war,  becaufe 
no  French  privateer  ever  landed  there  to  plunder,  as  was 
urnal  on  other  parts  of  the  coalt  ; a privilege  faid  to  have 
been  procured  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bifhop  of  the  fee  from 
the  French  monarch.  Smith’s  Kerry. 

Cahih,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a little  fouth  of  the 
entrance  into  Clew  bay.  N.  lat.  53^  44'.  W.  long.  9^  53'. 

CAHIRCONREE,  a high  mountain,  fouth  of  Tralee, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  the  name  of  which  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  lignify  the  fortrejs  of  king  Con.  On  the  top  of  it 
is  a circle  of  maffy  ftones,  laid  one  on  the  other,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a Danifh  intrenchment,  feveral  of  them  being  from 
eight  to  ten  cubical  feet,  but  all  very  rude.  Different 
opinions  have  been  entertained  refpedfing  this  and  other 
ancient  monuments  of  the  fame  kind.  Some  fuppofe  them 
to  be  of  eaftern  origin,  and  defigned  for  religious  purpofes  in 
honour  of  the  fun  ; whilft  others  maintain  that  they  are  of 
northern  origin,  and  were  monuments  of  fome  great  adfion 
performed  near  the  place,  or  perhaps  a lepulchral  trophy 
railed  over  fome  eminent  perfon.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his 
account  of  Stone-henge,  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Belga  or  Goths,  whom  he  confiders  as  the 
Irifh  Fifholgs.  Thefe  people  ufed  them,  he  fays,  as  circles 
of  judgment,  orfolemn  places  where  courts  were  held,  of  all 
kinds  and  dignities,  from  the  national  council  down  to  the 
baronial  court,  or  that  of  a common  proprietor  of  land,  for 
adjufting  difputes  between  his  villani  and  fiaves.  According 
to  this  account  they  are  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Danes, 
though  ufed  by  this  people.  The  common  people,  unable 
to  conceive  how  human  ftrength  could  poffibly  raife  ftones 
of  fuch  a prodigious  weight  to  the  fummit  of  a fteep  moun- 
tain above  2000  feet  high,  get  over  the  difficulty  by  fuppof- 
ing  it  to  have  been  the  work  and  labour  of  a giant.  See 
Stone-henge.  Smith’s  Kerry.  Colledfanea  Hih^rnica. 
Ledwich’s  Antiquities.  Pinkerton’s  Geography. 

CAHLLO,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  old 
writers  to  the  fiffi  they  alfo  called  lupus  murinus,  or  wolf-fifti, 
anarhichas  lupus  of  Linnssus. 

CAHOKIA,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  in  the  north- 
weftern  territory  of  America,  north  of  Kaflcaflcias,  which 
fee. 

CAFIORS,  a confiderable  towm  of  France,  before  the 
revolution  the  capital  of  Quercy,  and  fee  of  a bifhop,  now 
the  principal  place  of  a diffrict  in  the  department  of  the  Lot, 
fituate  in  a vale  between  mountains  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Lot.  One  part  of  the  town  feems  to  lean  againft  the  fteep 
nde  of  a mountain ; the  other  is  feated  in  a fmall  plain,  watered 
by  the  meandering  ftream  of  the  river,  and  finely  cultivated, 
with  its  corn-fields,  gardens,  and  fruit-trees,  particularly  the 
almond.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  its  ftreets  are 
narrow.  The  cathedral  church  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  large 
cupola,  which  muft  in  part  have  been  an  ancient  Roman 
work  : the  remains  alfo  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  and  aque- 
dudf  are  feen  in  this  place.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  north  and  fouth  diftrifts  of  the  town  is  11,728,  in  the 
north  canton  10,163,  and  in  the  fouth  8,981  ; the  territory 
comprehends  142I  kiliometres  and  10  communes.  The 
lands  round  the  to’wn  are  very  fertile  ; and  the  wine  of  this 
place  has  high  reputation,  and  is  exported  from  Bourdeaux 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  produced  by  dwarf  or 
ground  vines,  on  fteep  mountains,  and  holds  a high  rank 
among  the  red  wines  of  France.  This  town  is  fortified  and 
furrounded  with  thick  walls ; but  it  was  taken  by  affault  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1 580,  when  mortars  are  faid  to  have  been  firft 
ufed.  N.  lat.  44°  if.  E.  long.  1°  6', 


CAFIUSAC,  Louis  de,  in  Biography,  was  born  a 
Montauban,  and  having  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Touloufe,  -was 
admitted  an  advocate.  On  his  return  to'Montauban,  he 
obtained  the  port  of  fecretary  of  the  intendance.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Paris,  and  became  fecretary  to  the  count 
de  Clermont,  and  after  attending  him  in  the  campaign  of 
1743,  he  devoted  himfeif  to  literature,  and  particularly  to 
dramatic  compofitions.  He  died  at  Paris  in  June  1759. 
His  temper  was  refllefs,  lively,  and  arrogant  ; and  his  fenfi- 
bility  with  regard  to  his  reputation  was  io  acute,  that  it  is 
faid  to  have  produced  a degree  of  derangement,  which  pro- 
bably fiiortened  his  days.  Flis  publicatioV.s  were  “ Grigri,” 
a romance,  J2mo.  ; “ The  Hillory  of  the  Dance,  ancient., 
and  modern,”  3 vols.  i2mo;  “ Pharamond,”  wjitten  in 
1736,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  “ Earl  of  Warwick  two 
comedies,  viz.  “ Zeneide,”  and  the  “ Algerine  5”  the 
“ Feftivities  of  Polyhymnia,”  and  of  “ Hymen,”  “ Zais,” 
“ Nais,”  “ Zoroafter,”  the  “ Birth  of  Ofiris,”  and  “ Ana- 
creon,” all  operas  ; befides  the  “ Loves  of  Tempe,”  which 
is  alfo  aferibed  to  him.  Bioo".  Di6f. 

Cahusac,  in  Geography^  atownor  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  diferidf  of  Lauzun,  and  5 
miles  E.N.E.  from  it. 

CAKUZAC  fu*'  Ferre,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tarn,  and  diftrict  of  Gaillac,  and  2 leagues  N. 
of  it. 

CAHYS,  in  Commerce,  a dry  meafure  for  corn,  ufed  in 
fome  parts  of  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  and  Cadiz.  It  is 
near  a bufhel  of  our  meafure. 

CAI,  in  Zoology.  The  Linncean  Simia  Midas  is  de- 
feribed  under  this  name  by  Ray  in  his  Hiftory  of  Quadru- 
peds. 

CAJA,  in  Entomology,  the  fpecies  of  Phal.®;na,  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  the  garden  tiger  moth.  The 
anterior  wings  are  whitifh,  with  large  fufeous  fpots : pof- 
terior  pair  red,  with  black  fpots.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Caja,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs 
into  the  Guadiana,  7 miles  E.  of  Elvas. 

Caia,  in  Ornithology.  Buffon  gives  this  name  to  the 
HOODED  Parrot,  Psittacus  pileatus. 

Caia,  in  the  Turklfh  Military  Orders,  an  officer  ferving 
in  the  poft  of  a deputy  or  fteward,  and  adling  for  the  body 
of  the  janizaries. 

CAIAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 64  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ifpahan. 

CAJANA,  or  Cataneborg,  a town  of  Sweden  in  a 
lehn  or  diflridl  of  the  fame  name,  and  capital  of  Eaft  Both- 
nia, feated  on  a lake  near  the  borders  of  Lapland,  and  al- 
moft  furrounded  by  the  river  Pyha,  which  forms  a tremen- 
dous cataradt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  diftridl  of  which 
it  is  a part  is  about  60  leagues  long  and  16  broad.  It  was 
granted  as  a barony,  in  1650,  to  Peter  Brahe,  under  the 
title  of  the  fief  of  Cajana.  N.  lat.  64“  13'  30".  E.  long.  15“ 
50'  47"- 

CAIANI,  in  Ecclejlaf  ical  Antiquity,  a fort  of  heretics, 
thus  denominated  from  one  Caianus  of  Alexandria, 
their  leader,  otherwife  denominated  Aphthartodocet.®. 

The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  the  feft  of  Cai- 
nians  or  Cainites. 

CAIAON,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  the  ifiand  of 
Java. 

CAIAPHAS,  in  Scripture  Hiflory,  the  high  prieft  of 
the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  He 
fucceeded  Simon,  the  fon  of  Camithus,  A.M.  4029,  and 
after  poffeffing  this  dignity  nine  years,  till  the  year  A.  M. 
4038,  was  depofed  by  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  and 
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the  dignity  devolved  upon  Jonathan,  the  fon  of  Ananus. 
It  appears  that  Caiaphas  was  high  prieft  all  the  time  tijat 
Pilate  was  in  Judea.  Some  have  thought  that  the  phrafe, 
“ being  high-prieft  that  fame  year”  (John,  xi.  49.)  implies, 
that  St.  John  fuppofed  the,  high  priellhood  was  anniiah 
And  on  this  account,  they  have  been  difpofed  to  clnige 
him  with  a great  miftake  ; for  Pontius  Pihitc  was  governor 
of  Judea  ro  years,  and  Caiaphas  was  put  into  the  pried- 
hood  by  Valerius  Gratus,  the  predecelfor  of  Pilate,  and 
continued  in  it,  till  after  Pilate’s  removal.  But  the  phrafe 
“ that  year,”  as  it  (liould  have  been  rendered,  and  not 
“ that  fame  year,”  denotes  no  more  than  “ at  that  time.” 
St.  John,  therefore,  merely  fays,  that  Caiaphas  was  high- 
prieft  at  that  time.  It  is  added,  that  “ being  high-pritdl 
that  year  he  prophefied.”  By  prophefying  we  may  under- 
ftand  his  declaring  the  event ; which  it  was  in  a peculiar 
manner  the  office  of  the  prieft  to  do,  when  he  was  inquired 
of,  or  W'hen  God  was  inquired  of  by  him,  concerning  any 
important  matter  under  deliberation.  Gardner’s  works, 
vol.  i.  p-  587,  &c. 

CAJARE,  in  Grcgrr'y>/^j',  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment ot  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Figeac  ; 5^  leagues  E.  of  Cahors.  The  town 
contains  1975  and  the  canton  8,126  inhabitants:  the  ter- 
ritory includes  207I;  kiliometres  and  J4  communes. 

CAIATUS,  in  Botany,  (Rumph.  amb.  iv.  64,  t.  24). 
See  JE s c H Y N o M f,  N E indica. 

CAIAZACOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  illand  of 
Cuba  ; 40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bayamo. 

CAJAZZO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country  of  La- 
vora,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuft'ragan  of  Capua  ; 8 males  N.E. 
of  it. 

CxVIC,  Caique,  Caica,  in  Sea-language,  is  ufed  to  de- 
note the  fkiff,  or  Hoop,  belonging  to  a galley. 

The  Colfacks  give  the  fame  name,  calc,  to  a fmall  kind 
of  bark  ufed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Black  fea.  It  is 
equipped  with  forty  or  fifty  men,  all  foldiers  ; their  ernploy- 
ment  is  a kind  of  piracy.  The  Turks  have  alfo  a fort  of 
caics,  which  fome  render  by  liremcs. 

The  Caics,  or  Caiques,  that  navigate  the  fea  of  Marmora, 
are  generally  manned  by  two  or  three  rowers  ; and  they  are 
inceflantly  employed  in  croffing  the  harboui-,  and  proceeding 
with  celerity  to  all  the  villages  of  the  Bofphorus,to  Scutari, 
to  Prince’s  iflands,  and  to  every  place  in  the  environs.  Thefe 
caiques  are  long  narrow  boats,  extremely  light,  equipped 
with  one,  two,  or  three  pairs  of  oars,  feldom  with  four. 
They  carry  one  or  two,  and  even  three  fails,  which  are  fet 
only  in  fair  weather,  or  when  the  wind  is  not  too  ftrong. 
They  are  not  provided  with  ballaft,  and  are  fo  huoy^ant  that  a 
fomewhat  ftiff  breeze  would  overfet  them,  if  tlie  boatman  did 
not  lake  care  to  let  go  the  flieet  on  the  fmalleft  danger,  and  to 
throw  the  boat  up  in  the  wind  by  ftiifting  the  helm.  Thefe 
caiques  are  fo  numerous,  and  they  divide  the  water  with  fuch 
velocity,  that  in  fome  cafes  the  utmoft  flcill  of  the  rowers 
cannot  prevent  their  running  foul  of  each  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  from  being  overfet,  efpecially  in  bad  weatlier. 
Such  accidents,  when  they  occur,  are  little  regarded.  They 
are  no  lefs  fwift  in  failing  than  elegant  in  their  form.  In 
two  hours,  wdth  a light  breeze,  they  will  fail  from  Conftan- 
tinople  to  Prince’s  ifland,  diftant  from  lo  to  12  miles  ; and 
notwithftanding  contrary  wind  and  current,  three  rowers 
never  take  more  time  for  reaching  Buyuk-Dere,  diftant  1 8 
miles.  The  caiques  belonging  to  the  Sultan  are  remarkable 
for  their  fize,  their  gilding,  their  elegance,  and  the  number 
and  dexterity  of  the  rowers  : they  carry  14  pairs  of  oars,  and 
are  manned  by  28  boftangees,  drelTed  in  white,  the  boftnn- 
gee-bachi  being  the  cockfwain,  or  fteerfman.  The  caique 
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of  the  grand  vifier  has  12  pairs  of  oars  ; thofc  cf  the  priir 
cipal  officers  of  the  Porte,  and  of  the  ambaffadors  of  foreign 
powers,  have  feven  pairs  each.  In  thefe  large  caiques  one 
man  is  required  for  each  oar  ; wliiie  thofe  of  private  perfoi.s 
are  fufficiently  narrow  for  a fir.glc  man  to  make  ufc  of  two 
oars  at  a time.  When  the  fultan  in  fummer  viilis  his  differeiit 
jiaLices  on  the  Black  fea,  his  caique  is  diftiuguiflicd  hv  a 
beautiful  criuifon  awning,  Ipread  towards  tiic  Iteni ; and  he 
is  preceded  and  followed  by  a number  of  others,  in  which 
are  his  principal  officers. 

CAICANDROS,  or  Caic.wdrus,  in  Bncieut  Geogra- 
phy, an  ifland  of  the  Perfiau  gulf,  400  ftadia  diftant  trom 
Cataea,  and  before  a place  named  llan,  according  to  the 
journal  of  the  navigation  of  Nearchus'.  It  is  mentioned  alfo 
by  Arrian.  It  was  a fmali  place  and  uninhabited. 

CAICINUS,  a river  of  Italy  in  Brutium,  near  the  Epi- 
zephyrian  Locnans.  It  was  iiear  this  river  that  the  Athe- 
nians invaded  the  territory  of  the  Locrians. 

CAICO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Bayamo. 

CAICOS,  or  Cayos,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  or  rocks* 
called  and  Caicos,  lying  between  St.  Domin- 

go, and  the  Bahama  iflands.  N.  lat.  2i°  14'  to  22®  23'. 
W.  long.  7 t°  40'  to  71®  40'. 

CAICUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Sphinx  that  in- 
habits Surinam.  The  wings  are  fufeous  : pofterior  pair 
rufous  ftreaked  with  black  : abdomen  cinereous  with  black 
rings. 

Caicus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Myfia,  which  puffed  near  the  frontiers  of  Lydia, 
and  uniting  with  other  ftreams,  difeharged  itfelf  into  the 
fea  near  Elsea  : fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Girmajll. 

CAIDBEIA,  in  Botany,  ( Forfk.  ALgyp.)  See  For- 

SKOEHLEA. 

CAJELI,  or  Cagely,  in  Geography,  a bay  at  the 
north-eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of  Bouro,  where  the  Dutch 
have  a fortrefs. 

CA.TELIE,  a country'  of  Celebes  in  India,  lying  on  the 
weftern  flrore  of  the  ifland,  towards  the  north,  between 
Mandhar  Mamoedje  and  Siulenfe,  wliich  is  the  fouthenimoll 
place  belonging  to  the  government  of  Ternate.  By  the 
treaty  of  Boni,  this  country  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Ter- 
nate ; but  the  government  at  Batavia  afterwards  iflued 
orders  that  it  fiiould  he  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  go- 
vernment of  MacafTer.  It  formerly  yielded  much  cocoa-nut- 
oil  ; but  lince  the  year  1730,  it  has  been  fo  much  ravaged, 
firft  by  the  internal  diffenlions  between  their  own  nobles, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Mandharefe,  that  all  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  were  felled  : and  the  land  lies  now  almoft  uncultivated 
and  defert,  and  is  fubjedf,  for  the  greateft  part,  to  the 
Mandharefe. 

CA.TEPUT  Oil,  Ohum  Volatile  Melaleuca,  This  ef- 
fential  oil  is  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  i'Iela- 
leuca  Leucodendron,  a tree  which  grows  abundantly  in 
many  of  the  Molucca  iflands.  The  oil  is  brought  over  in 
confiderahle  quantity  from  Amboyna,  Batavia,  and  other 
Dutch  fettlemcnts. 

Cajeput  oil  is  a very^  limpid  fluid  with  a flight  green  tinge, 
lighter  than  water,  of  a very  penetrating  and  peculiar  fniell 
fomewhat  refembling  a mixture  of  ether  and  camjdior,  to- 
tally'evaporable  in  a moderate  temperature  when  expofedto 
air,  very  inflammable  and  burning  without  leaving  any'  re- 
fidue.  In  chemical  qualities  it  refembles  the  other  ij’entlal 
Oils. 

To  the  tafte  it  is  highly  acrid  and  ftimulating,  and  it 
appears  to  poflefs  valuable  medicinal  properties  as  a general 

ftimulant 
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ftimulant  and  antifpafmodic.  Hence  it  is  warmly  rccom- 
meuded  in  flatulent  colic,  paralyfis,  cliorea,  hooping  cougli, 
and  convulfive  diforders  in  general.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to 
ilx  drops.  It  is  alfo  of  coiifiderable  ufe  externally  applied  for 
the  relief  of  tooth-ach,  rheumatic  pains,  fprains,  and 
the  like.  This  oil  was  tirll;  introduced  into  the  Amilerdam 
Pharmacopoeia  about  the  year  1726,  and  is  retained  in 
the  laft  edition  of  that  of  Edinburgh. 

Infetfs  liave  a great  averfton  from  this  oil : the  vapruir 
■ of  which  appears  to  intoxicate  and  kill  them.  A peculiar 
property  of  cajeput,  in  which  it  excels  other  effenUa!  oils, 
■'is,  that  it  is  a perfeCf  folvent  of  raoutchouc,  from  which  a 
perfedf  drying  varnifli  may  be  made  in  the  manner  deferibed 
under  that  article. 

CAIET,  or  Cayet,  Peter  A^ictoe  Palma,  in  Bio- 
graphy,  was  born  in  1525,  of  poor  Protellant  parents,  at 
Montricli^rd  in  Touraine  ; and  after  purfuing  his  theologi- 
cal ftudies  at  Geneva,  became  a domeftic  in  the  houfc  of 
Calvin,  and  afterwards  a minifler.  Elowever,  he  left  his 
church  to  follow  the  court,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Catharine,  filler  of  Henry  IV. ; but  being  addicled  to  al- 
chemy, he  was  calumniated  as  a magician,  and  charged 
xvith  publiihing  a book  in  favour  of  the  eftablifliment  of 
public  flews ; and  depofed  from  his  minillerial  funclion  by 
a fynod.  Thus  difgraced,  he  abjured  Proteftantifm,  in 
1595*  ^nd  was  cordially  received  bv  the  Roman  Catholics, 
among  whom  he  was  ordained  priell  at  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  made  doclor  in  theology,  and  appointed  royal 
profeflor  of  Hebrew.  His  zeal,  as  a new  convert,  led  him 
to  attack  the  lecl  he  had  abandoned  in  feveral  controverfial 
writings,  and  in  a difputation  with  Uu  Moulin.  But  his 
principal  reputation  was  founded  on  his  hillorical  compila- 
tions. In  1598  he  publilh.ed  a relation  of  the  recent  war 
between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians;  and  in  1605,  his 

Septennary  Chronology,”  from  the  peace  of  Vervins,  in 
to  1604,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  hiftory 
-of  the  nine  years’  war,  terminated  at  this  peace,  in  his  “ No- 
vennary  Chronology,”  printed  in  1608.  He  alfo  wrote 
;two  works  in  Latin  ; one  entitled,  “ Concilium  pium  de 
componendo  Religionis  Difiidio,”  and  the  other,  “ In- 
ftrudlions  in  the  four  principal  Oriental  Languages.”  He 
died  in  i6io.  Gen.  Ditl. 

CAJETA,  in  Entomology,  the  name  under  which  Cra- 
mer figures  the  Graelinian  Noctua  fullonjca,  which 
fee. 

Cajeta,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a fea  port  town  of  Italy 
in  Latium,  now  Gaia. 

CAJETAN,  Cardinal,  in  Biography,  fo  called  from 
"the  place  of  his  nativity,  Cajeta,  (his  proper  name  being 
Thomas  da  Vto,)  was  bprn  in  1469,  and  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominicans,  among  whom  he  was  dillinguifhed 
for  the  acutenefs  of  his  iderllanding  and  his  learning. 
The  chapter  of  his  order  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  dodlor  ill  1494  » after  having  taught  philofophy  at 
Rome  and  at  Paris,  he  was  chofen  general  of  his  order  in 
150S,  and  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1517,  by 
Leo  X.  Ill  the  following  year  be  was  deputed  as  legate  to 
the  emperor,  for  promoting  the  war  againft  the  Turks  and 
oppofing  the  Lutheran  herely.  At  this  time  he  held  three 
conferences  with  Luther  at  Augfburg,  in  the  coiidudl  of 
which  he  behaved  in  a manner  fo  imprudent  and  imperious 
as  to  give  offence  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Inllead  of 
recurring  to  argument,  he  ufed  the  mere  language  of  autho- 
rity, and  iiT  an  overbearing  tone  infifted  on  the  reformer’s 
giving  up  his  opinions  and  fubmitting  refpedlfully  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Luther’s  temper  could 
Mot  brook  fuch  treatment,  and  of  courfe  the  breach  was 


widened  by  thefe  conferences.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  fent  him  as 
his  legate  to  Hungary,  and  upon  his  return  he  was  promoted 
to  the  fee  of  his  native  city.  When  Rome  was  lacked  in 
1527,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foldiers,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  great  indignity,  and  they  iiififled  on  a large 
funi  for  his  ranfom.  He  clofed  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  afiidiioufly  employed  in  the  fludy  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
1534.  His  earlier  works  were  “ Commentaries  upon  Arif- 
totle,”  and  upon  the  “ Summa  Theoiogise”  of  Aquinas. 
In  bis  “ Tnidlatus  de  Coinparatioiie  Authoritatis  Papas  et 
Concilii,”  lie  alleges  many  frivolous  and  groundlefs  argu- 
ments ill  favour  of  the  ahfolute  authority  of  the  popes  as 
fucceffors  to  St.  Peter,  His  theological  treatifes  dilcufs 
the  moil  important  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; 
and  in  his  ilknlration  of  the  doftrine  of  indulgences  be  main- 
tains tliat  they  avail  only  as  an  abfoiulion  from  the  penances 
enjoined  by  the  church,  but  that  their  benefits  extend  to 
fouls  departed  merely  in  the  way  of  fuffrage  or  intercefiion. 
With  refpedl  to  iiidulgence.s  he  contended,  in  hi.s  conference 
witli  Luther,  that  “ one  drop  of  Chrifl’s  blood  being  foffi- 
cieiit  to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quan- 
tity tliat  was  filed  in  the  garden  and  upon  the  crofs,  was 
left  as  a legacy  to  tlie  church,  to  be  a treafure  from  wlience 
indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  and  adminiflered  by  the  F..O- 
man  pontiffs.” 

Cajetaii’s  mofl  confiderable  work  is  his  “ Commentary 
upon  the  Scriptures,”  comprehending  the  Old  and  New 
Teflament,  except  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  book  of  Revelation.  In  this  performance,  he  re- 
ftrifted  himlelf  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  words  of  Scripture 
in  tlie  original  languages,  without  regarding  the  expofitions 
of  the  fathers.  Ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  he  employed  a 
Jew  and  a Chriftian  to  furnifii  him  with  the  exadl  import  of 
the  wfords  according  to  the  letter  and  grammar,  without 
troubling  themfelves  to  give  a fenfe  of  their  own  when  no 
fenfe  appeared.  In  the  New  Teilament  hecliiefly  followed 
the  verfion  of  Erafmus.  By  deferting  the  vulgar  Latin  tran- 
flatioii,  and  difregarding  the  fathers,  he  incurred  the  cenfure 
of  fome  of  his  own  communion  ; and,  in  1544,  the  iiiiiverfity 
of  Paris  iffued  a decree,  condemning  his  w'ork,  as  contain- 
ing falfe,  impious,  and  even  heretical  propofitions.  Some 
rdore  candid  Catholics  have  vindicated  him,  though  he  is 
juilly  charged  with  too  fcrupiiloufly  adhering  to  the  literal 
verfion  of  the  rabbins.  Many  editions  of  his  works  have 
appeared.  Thofe  on  the  Scriptures  were  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  1639,  in  5 vols.  fol.  Dupin’s  E.  H.  i6th  century. 
Mofiieim’s  E.  H.  vol.  iv. 

CAI-FONG,  in  Geography.  See  Kai-fong. 

CAILAR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  difti  idl  of  Lo- 
deve.  The  town  contains  722,  and  the  canton  3127  in- 
habitants ; the  territory  comprehends  255  kiliometres,  and 
8 communes. 

CAILHAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 'of 
the  Aude,  and  diftridl  of  Liraoux  ; 3I  leagues  S.W.  of 
Carcaffonne. 

CAILLE,  Nicholas  Lewis  de  la,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  philofopher,  was  horn  at 
Rumigny,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rheims,  March  the  15th,  1713. 
The  amiifements  of  his  father,  after  withdrawing  from 
the  army,  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  philofophy,  led  the 
foil,  at  an  early  period,  to  form  an  attachment  to  mechanics. 
Hav  left  fchool  in  1729,  he  profeciited  his  lludies  at 
Paris,  ..lid  applied  particuldrly  to  theology,  in  the  college, 
of  Navarre,  with  an  intention  of'becoming  an  ecclefiaftic. 
But  his  inclination  to  aftronomy  diverted  his  purpofe  ; and, 
by  the  friendfiiip  of  the  celebrated  Caffini,  to  whom  he  was 

introduced, 
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introduced,  Ke  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  obfervatcry  ; 
and  under  the  inftniclion  of  this  excellent  patron,  his  natural 
genius  had  favourable  opportunities  for  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercife,  and  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  adronomer. 
In  1739  he  was  connefted  with  M.  Cafilni  de  Thury,  in 
venfying  the  meridian  through  the  whole  extent  of  France  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed  profelTor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  Mazarine.  In  1741  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  from  this  year  to  1 763  in- 
clufive,  he  enriched  every  volume  of  the  memoirs  with  fome 
valuable  paper.  He  alio  publifned,  at  different  peiiods,  fome 
iifeful  treatifes  on  geometry,  allronomy,  mechanics,  and 
optics.  He  alio  computed  all  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  fiom  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  era,  which 
w-ere  printed  in  the  work  intitled,  “ L’Art  dc  verifier  les 
Hates,  &c.”  Paris,  175O)  4to.  He  alfo  com.piled  a volume 
of  “ Allronomical  Ephemerides,”  for  10  years,  from  J 745 
to  1755  ; another  from  1755  ^ third,  from 

1765  to  1775.  Flis  excellent  work,  intitled,  “ Aftronomias 
Fundamenta,  neviffimis  Solis  et  Stellarnm  Obfervationibus 
ftabilita  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  i 759  ; and  in  1760  ap- 
peared his  correth  folar  tables,  under  the  title  of  “ Tabulae 
folares,  quas  e noviffimis  fuis  obfervationibus  deduxit,”  N. 
E.  de  !a  Caille. 

Having  completed  a feries  of  feven  years’  obfervations  in 
the  obfervatory  at  the  Mazarine  college,  he  formed  a pro- 
je£l,  which  was  approved  by  the  Frendi  court,  of  obferving 
the  louthern  liars  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  pro- 
ceeded upon  this  expedition  in  1730.  In  the  fpace  of  two 
years  he  obferved  the  places  of  about  10,000  fears  in  the 
fouthern  hemifpherc,  invilible  in  our  latitude  ; and  deter- 
mined feveral  other  important  elements,  fuch  as  the  parallaxes 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  fome  ot  the  planets,  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  quantities  of  refraction,  &c.  Previoufly 
to  his  return  he  engaged  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  ellimat- 
ing  the  dimenfions  of  the  earth  by  mealurement,  at  the 
fouthern  parallels,  as  other  altronomers  had  done  near  the 
equator,  and  in  northern  latitudes,  with  a view  of  deciding 
whether  the  former  correfponded  with  the  latter.  The  re- 
fults  of  his  labours  were  fatisfaePtory ; for  having  determined  a 
dillance  of  410814  feet  from  a place  called  “ Klip-Fontyn” 
to  the  “ Cape,”  by  means  of  a bafe  of  388^2  feet,  three 
times  aftually  meafured,  he  difeovered  an  unknown  fecret 
of  nature,  viz.  that  the  radii  of  the  parallels  in  louth  latitude 
are  not  of  the  fame  length  with  thofe  of  the  correfponding 
parallels  in  north  latitude.  He  found  that  a degree  on  the 
meridian  in  32°  S,  lat.  contains  342222  Paris  feet.  In  con- 
formity to  orders  from  the  court  of  Verfailles,  he  alfo  de- 
termined the  fitiiation  of  the  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
During  his  abode  at  the  Cape  he  likewife  made  fome  curious 
meteorological  obfervations  ; and  he  particularly  obferved, 
that  when  the  fouth-eaft  wind  blow^s,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  the  ftars  appear  larger  and  feem  to  dance  ; that  the 
moon  has  an  undulating  tremor  ; and  that  the  planets  have 
a fort  of  beardlike  comets. 

Upon  Ids  return  to  France,  after  an  abfence  of  four  years, 
he  replied  to  fome  ftriftiires,  publifned  by  the  celebrated 
Euler,  redating  to  the  meridian : he  afterwards  fettled  the 
refults  of  the  comparifon  of-his  own  obfervations,  refpedling 
the  parallaxes,  with  thofe  of  other  aftronomers.  Accord- 
ingly, he  fixed  that  of  the  fun  at  gi",  that  of  the  moon  at 
56'  56",  that  of  Mars,  in  his  oppofition,  at  36",  and  that 
of  Venus  at  38".  Pie  alfo  fettled  the  laws,  by  which  aflro- 
noraical  refractions  are  varied  by  the  diffcj-ent  denfity  or  ra- 
rity of  the  air,  by  heat  or  cold,  and  by  drynefs  or  moifture. 
And  he  was  one  of  the  firft  promoters  of  the  lunar  dbferva- 
tions  for  determining  the  longitude  at  tea.  In  coidequence 
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of  the  reputation  wlucli  he  had  thus  acquired  and  ellablirned 
he  was  defied  a member  of  moll  of  the  academics  and  foci, 
eties  in  Europe ; as  London,  Bologna,  Peterlburg,  Berlin- 
Stockholm,  and  Gottingen. 

Independently  of  his  own  publications,  he  edited  the  me- 
moirs of  Father  Feuillee,  at  the  Canaries  ; the  journal  of  the 
voyage  of  M.  de  Chazdlc,  to  the  Levant;  the  manufeript 
colleftion  of  obfervations  of  William,  Landgrave  of  Hefle, 
and  Bouguer’s  treatife  on  the  gradation  of  light. 

Although  he  was  attacked  in  lyCo  with  a fevere  fit  of 
the  gout,  the  energy  of  his  mind  was  unimpaired  : fo  that 
befides  purfuing  his  courfc  of  lludies,  he  llcetchcd  out  the 
plan  of  a new  and  large  work,  propofedto  be  “ The  Hilloiy 
of  Allronomy  through  all  Ages,  wdtli  a Comparifon  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Obfervations,  and  the  Conftruclion  and 
Ufe  of  the  Inllruments  employed  in  working  them.”  In 
the  year  1761  his  conllitution  gradually  declined,  without 
interrupting  his  fludies,  in  which  he  perfevered  to  the  lall : 
and  they  only  terminated  with  his  life,  March  zill,  1762. 
Mem.  of  the  Paris  Academy  for  1762. 

Caille,  in  Ornithology,  among  the  French,  fvnonymous 
v/ith  the  Englilh  word  quail,  as  for  example,  caille  de  la 
houljiane  of  Buffor.,  the  Louifiane  quail  of  Latham;  caille 
de  la  Chine  of  BufFon,  the  Chinefe  cjuail  of  Edwards  ; calUe 
de  I’ljle  de  Lugon  of  Sonnerat,  the  Fuzonian  quail  of  Latham,. 
&c. 

CAILLFRF,  LA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendee  ; 4^  leagues  K.  F.  of 
Lugon. 

CAILLOT,  in  Biography,  a moll  pleafing,  and  almoft 
the  only  pleafing,  theatrical  French  linger,  to  the  natives  of 
other  countries,  that  France  has  produced.  He  continued, 
during  many  years,  the  favourite  a£tor  and  finger  of  the 
comic  opera  at  Paris.  Plis  voice,  which  he  could  make  a- 
bafe,  tenor,  or  counter-tenor  at  plealarc,  was  fweet  and 
flexible.  Pie  was  an  excellent  atlor,  and,  in  all  refpcdls,  a- 
molt  interelling,  entertaining,  and  admirable  performer. 
He  firft  appeared  in  the  part  of  Colas,  in  Ninetle  d la  Cout  f 
in  1760. 

CAILLY,  in  Geography,  a town  in  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ijower  Seine,  and  dillridl  of  Rouen ; 3^ 
leagues  N.N.E.  of  Rouen. 

CAILO,  a fmall  illand  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  So  leagues 
W.  of  Ormus. 

CAIMACAN,  or  Caimacam,  a dignity  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  anlwering  to  that  of  lieutenant,  or  vicar,  among  us. 
The  word  is  compofed  of  the  two  Arabic  words,  Cirtu 
machum,  q.  d.  he  who  holds  the  place,  or  dij'charges  the functions 
of  another. 

There  are  ufually  two  caimacans  : one  refidcs  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  who  is  the  governor  thereof : the  other  attends  tho 
grand  vifir,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant.  Sometimes  tacie 
are  three  caimacans : one  conftantly  attending  the  grand 
fignior,  another  the  grand  vifir,  and  a third  conftantly  at 
Conftantioople,  who  examines  affairs  of  policy,  and  regulates 
them  in  great  meafure.  The  caimacan  that  attends  the  vifir, 
only  officiates  when  at  a diftance  from  the  grand  fignior ; 
his  fundlion  ceafing,  when  the  vifir  is  with  the  fuUan.  The 
caimacan  of  the  vifir  is  his  fecrctary  of  ftate,  and  the  firil 
minifter  of  his  council  The  caimacan  is  properly  the  fob* 
ftitute  of  the  grand  vifir,  appointed  by  the  fultan,  when  the 
former  is  obliged  to  abfent  himfclf  in  order  to  take  command 
of  the  amiy.  The  caimacan  difeharges  his  funtlions,  is  in- 
vefted  with  the  fame  authority,  enjoys  the  fame  rights,  but 
not  the  fame  revenues ; his  falary  is  fixed,  and  the  emolu- 
ments  of  the  place  belong  to  the  vifir,  to  whom  the  caimacan 
renders  an  account  of  them.  It  is  generally  a pacha  or 
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bailiaw  with  tliree  tails  who  is  appointed  to  this  eminent 
place. 

CAIMAN,  in  Geography.  See  Cayman. 

CAIMENI.  See  Kammeni  and  Hiera. 

CAIN,  pp,  derived  from  to  acquire,  and  denoting 

acquijuion  or  pqffcjjion,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  the  eldeft  ion  of 
the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  Adam  aiid  Eve,  was  born 
towards  the  end  of  the  firft  year  of  the  world.  B.  C.  4003. 
From  the  concile  hiilory  of  Cain  that  occurs  in  Genefis, 
ch.  iv.  we  learny  that  he  devoted  himfelf  to  hufhandry,  and 
his  brother  Abel  to  the  keeping  of  fheep  ; that  when  they 
brought  their  refpedtive  ofrerjngs  to  God,  that  of  Abel  was 
accepted,  and  that  of  Cain  rejedted  ; that  this  preference  en- 
raged Cain,  exciting  in  his  mind  jealoufy  and  envy  of  his 
brother  ; and  that  the  indulgence  of  thefe  wicked  pallions  at 
length  terminated  in  the  murder  of  his  brother.  As  a pu- 
nilhment  of  tins  atrocious  crime,  God  condemned  him  to 
be  a fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth,  and  to  till  an  ungrateful 
ioil,  which  fltould  not  recompenfe  his  labour  with  the  plenty 
and  increafe  he  had  before  experienced.'  Neverthelefs  he  fet 
a mark  upon  him,  or  gave  him  a fign,  that  none  might  take 
sway  his  life  in  his  wanderings.  Many  ridiculous  conjeft ures 
have  been  made  both  by  Jews  and  Chrillians  concerning  this 
mark.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  God  ftigmatifed  him  with 
V-  brand  in  his  forehead,  to  denote  his  being  accurfed  ; others, 
that  he  had  a wild  afpeft  and  bloody  eyes,  which  rolled  in  a 
horrid  manner.  The  fathers,  in  general,  apprehend,  that  he 
had  a continual  trembling  of  the  body,  fo  that  fie  could 
hardly  get  his  food  to  his  mouth  ; and  this  opinion  is  fa- 
voured by  the  LXX,  which  render  “ a fugitive  and  a 
vagabond”  xai  t^e/xwv,  lamenting  and  trembling.  Others 
fay,  that  wherever  he  went  the  earth  Ihook  under  him  ; and 
others  again  intimate,  that  he  had  a born  growing  out  of  his 
forehead,  to  warn  people  to  avoid  him,  and  others  have  In- 
dulged him  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs.  Le  Clerc  imagines, 
that  God  ordered  him  to  w-ear  fome  diftinguifliing  garment, 
perhaps  of  fome  glaring  colour,  as  a mark  or  fign  upon  him 
for  his  prefervation.  To  thefe  fanciful  conjedfures  we  may 
add  a more  probable  opinion  of  Dr.  Shuckford  (Conn,  vol,  i. 
p.  8.),  who  renders  the  words  niH’  n*N  ('p**’* 

God  gave  to  Cain  a fign,”  or  token,  probably  by'fome 
apparent  miracle,  that  he  would  providentially  protedl  him  ; 
fo  that  none  that  met  him  fiiould  kill  him.  In  this  fenfe 
the  word  HTN  ufed,  when  the  rainbow  is  called  the  /Tl?^ 
oth,  that  is,  the  fign,  or  token,  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah,  alluring  him  that  he  would  drown  the  world 
no  more.  (Gen.  ix.  12 — ij.)  See  alfo  Judg.  vi.  ly.  Pfalm, 
Ixxxvi.  17.  Dr.  Gcddes  (Crit.  Rem.  vol.  i.p.  yp.)  tranflates 
the  words  above  cited,  “ and  the  Lord  gave  a token  of 
fecutity  to  Cain  ;”  and  he  obferves,  that  the  original  cannot 
admit  of  the  common  interpretation,  as  there  is  not  a fiimle 
pafiage  in  the  Bible  vvhere  nX  fignifies  a mark  or  brand%t 
on  one.  It  always  denotes  a Jign,  a token,  a wonderful 
event ; but  never  a mark.  And  although  fignifies  to 

place  or  fet,  it  has  often  a meaning  like  that  of  ; and 
rnx  IS  here  equivalent  to  pi'iNN  and  fuch  is 

ats  fignification  wherever  it  is  connected  with  the  word 
Pi.  lxxiv.  4 Ixxviii.  43.  cv.  27.  If.  Ixvi.  19. 

Cain  at  length  fettled  with  his  wufe  and  family  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  on  the  ealt  of  Eden,  where  he  built  a city,  calling  it 
after  the  name  of  his  Ion,  Enoch  But  Jolephus  fays  (Ant. 
hi.  c.  2.j  that  inllead  01  being  reformed  by  the  puniOunent  in- 
nitled  on  him,  he  became  more  w'icked  and  violent,  and 
headed  a band  of  thieve  , wliom  he  taught  to  acquire  riches 

<>ppieflion  and  robbery.  He  is  faid  to  have  corrupted 
and  changed  the  fiinphcity  and  honefty  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  invented  weights  and  meafures.  He  was  alfo  the  firil 
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who  fet  bounds  to  the  fields,  and  who  built  and  fortified  a 

city.  / 

CAINAN,  the  fon  of  Enos,  was  bhrn  A.  M.  325,  B.C. 
5679,  Enos  being  90  years  of  age.  Gen.  v.  9.  At  the  age 
of  70  he  begat  Manaleel,  and  died  at  the  age  of  910  years, 
A.  M.  1235,  B.  C.  2769. 

Cain  AN  was  alfo  the  Ion  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Salah, 
whofe  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Samaritan  orHebrew 
text,  nor  in  any  of  the  ancient  verfions  of  Gen.  xi.  12,  &c.' 
except  the  I..XX  ; and  hence  it  has  been  generally  deemed 
an  interpolation.  The  name,  however,  occurs  in  the  genea- 
logy of  ChriA,  Luke  iii.  36,' between  Salah  and  Arphaxad. 
Dr.  Jackfoii,  in  the  fu  ll  volume  of  his  “ Chronological 
Antiquities,”  labours  bard  to  fhew,  that  th.e  reading  of  the 
LXX  is  the  true  original  reading,  and  that  it  hood  in  the 
original  copies  till  after  the  Chrillian  era.  It  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  by  what  means 
it  could  have  got  into  the  Septuagint  verfion,  if  it  had  not 
been  found  in  their  Hebrew  copy  ; and  it  is  certain,  that  it 
iruift  have  been  in  the  copy  ufed  by  St.  Luke  in  forming  his 
genealogy  of  Chrift.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  fuch 
an  interpolation  could  have  been  made,  or  for  what  purpofe  ; 
whereas  its  having  been  dropt  out  of  the  Hebrew  text  may- 
be readily  accounted  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confor- 
mity of  the  Samaritan  with  the  hlebrew  copies,  the  fileiice 
of  Jofephus  and  Philo,  and  its  omifiion  iu  the  chronological 
computations  of  Julius  Africanus,  Eufebius,  ajxl  Theophilus 
are  urged  as  cogent  proofs  that  the  paffage  was  not  in  the 
original  copies  of  the  Septuagint ; and  Grotius  even  afferts, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  found  there  before  the  4th  century. 
But  it  may  be  alked,  how  came  it  to  be  inferted  ? To  which 
it  is  replied,  that  it  was  foifted  into  St.  Luke’s  gofpel  by 
fome  careleis  copyi|l  from  ver.  37,  where  it  rightly  occurs  ; 
and  this  interpolation,  being  tranferibed  by  other  copyifts, 
got  imperceptibly  into  almoft  all  the  exemplars  ; and,  on 
thefe  exemplars,  the  copies  of  the  LXX  were  next  interpo- 
lated, in  order  to  make  them  agree  with  the  evangelift. 
This  indeed,  though  not  an  impofiible,  is  certainly  a ftrange, 
rapid,  and  almoft  incredible  procefs.  For  we  find  this  fame 
interpolated  Cainan  in  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and 
Etliiopic  verfions.  Upon  the  whole  there  is  reafon  for  in- 
clining to  the  opinion,  that  the  comma  in  quellion  flood 
originally  in  the  Septuagint  verfion,  and  that  Luke  drew  his 
genealogy  from  that  verfion.  After  ail,  it  is  a point,  in  its 
connexion  with  Biblical  criticifm,  of  no  great  moment,  as 
the  defign  of  the  evangelift  was  only  to  prefent  us  with  the 
genealogy  of  Chrift  in  its  afeent  to  Adam,  which  is  equally 
clear,  whether  we  reckon  Salah  as  the  immediate  defceiidant 
of  Arphaxad,  or  whether  we  confider  him  as  his  graiidlon  by 
Cainan.  We  mull  not,  however,  omit  to  mention,  that  the 
comma  is  wanting  in  three  of  Holmes’s  MSS.  in  the  Coptic 
(which  indeed  has  Cainan,  but  makes  him  one  of  the  fon.s  of 
Shem,  and  places  him  after  Aram),  and  Armenian,  edited 
copies,  and  in  one  Arab.  MS.  Nor  was  it  read  by  Theo- 
phihis  ; nor  by  Jerom  in  his  Heb.  Qiieftions  ; where  he  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  “ Arphaxad  genuit  Sala.”  / 

CAIN  AS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a navigable  river  ofAfia, 
which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Ganges ; mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Arrian. 

CAINITES,  or  Cain  IAN  3,  mEcclefiaflical  Hiflory,  a feft 
of  ancient  Gnoftics,  that  fprung  up  towards  the  dole 
of  the  fecond  century,  and  paid  extraordinary  honours  to 
thofe  perfons  reprefented  in  Scripture  as  the  worfl  of  man- 
kind ; fo  called  from  Cain,  whom  they  elleemed  their  patri- 
arch, and  the  chief  objeA  of  their  veneration.  They  held 
that  Cain,  Efau,  Core,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  thofe  of 
Sodom,  were  born  of  a moft  eminent  celeftial  virtue  ; that 
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Abe!,  on  the  contrary,  was  born  of  a virtue  much  lefs  emi- 
nent : to  Cain,  and  others  of  the  fame  order,  who,  according 
to 'them,  had  a mighty  knowledge  of  all  things,  they  aflb- 
ciated  Judas,  whom  they  held  in  fo  much  efteem,  that  they 
had  a book  among  them  called  the  gofpel  of  Judas.  S. 
Epiphanius,  who  feems  to  have  borrowed  his  account  from 
Irenseus,  relates,  and  at  the  fame  time  refutes,  their  errors. 

Irenasus  and  Epiphanius  concur  in  their  accounts  of  the 
^rofs  errors  and  atrocious  wickednefs  of  thefe  people.  Dr. 
Dardner,  however,  difputes  the  credibility  of  their  relation. 
The  wickednefs  aferibed  to  them,  be  fays,  is  incredible  ; as 
it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  that  any  number  of  perfons  calling 
themfelvcs  Chrifiians  fliould  honour  Cain,  Core,  and  Judas, 
and  all  who  lie  under  juft  condemnation  in  the  feriptures, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  for  the  moft  notorious 
wickednefs  ; and  befides,  the  account  is  inconfiftent  v.rith 
itfelf  ; for  it  is  not  poffible  that  men  fhould  be  extremely 
wicked  in  principle  and  pradice,  and  at  the  fame  time  be 
concerned  about  the  falvation  that  is  by  the  crofs  of  Chrift, 
and  honour  Judas  for  his  love  of  truth,  and  folicitude  for  the 
falvation  of  the  world  and  the  general  good.  Moreover,  the 
rife  of  this  denomination  of  Cainites  may  be  accounted  for 
another  way,  without  making  a particular  fedf.  It  might 
arife  from  the  Sethians,  thole  who  , call  themfelves  by 
that  name,  and  extolled  their  anceftor.  Seth  could  not  well 
avoid  declaiming  againft  Cain  ; and  they  might  fometimes 
fay  of  thofe  in  a different  courfe  of  life  from  themfelves, 
that  they  afted  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  Cain,  who 
was  of  the  evil  one  ; and  feem.ed  to  fliew  themfelves  kindred 
of  Core,  and  Dathan,  and  even  Judas  himfclf.  From  this 
circumftance  or  mode  of  fpcaking,  feme  perfons,  who  w’ere 
difpofed  to  multiply  hertfies,  took  occafion,  or  by  miftake 
were  led  to  talk  of  a feft  under  the  denomination  of  Cainites. 
Eardner’s  Works,  vol.  is.  p.  45*^’  vSEThians. 

CAINITO,  in  Bolany,  {Plum.  Gen.  lo-  ic.  69.).  See 
GhrysosphYllum  Cainllo. 

CAINON,  Kaivon,  the  M’Tv  court,  in  Antiquity,  a civil 
■court  of  juftice  at  Athens,  fometimes  called  •;rapK|Sv?ov  juro-ov, 
which  took  cognizance  of  trifling  matters,  not  exceeding  in 
•value  one'drachm.  The  judges  in  this  court  were  the  eleven 
anagiftrates.  See  AruENs, 

CAINS,  in  theiTland  of  Candia,  denote,  Greeks  revolted 
sand  retired  to  the  Venetians,  either  at  Suda  or  Spina  Longa  ; 
who  in  time  of  vrar,  burn,  pillage,  and  commit  all  manner 
cf  cruelties  on  their  ancient  "brethren  under  the  Turks. 
When  a Cain,  or  falfe  brother,  is  tahen,  there  is  no  mercy 
for  him,  they  either  impale  him,  or  put  him  to  the  ganche. 

CAINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Mefopotamia.  Not.  Imp. 

CAJORI,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  at  the  bottom  ot  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river. 

CAJOU,  Cashew,  or  Cassu.  See  Anacareium. 

CAIPHA,  Caiapha,  or  Hepha,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  the  north,  on  the 
gulf  of  Ptolemais;  its  ancient  name  was  Sycaminos,  or  Por- 
phyreon.  It  was  feparated  from  Acco  or  Ptolemais,  by  a 
large  and  beautiful  harbour.  The  diftance  from  Acco  to 
Caiapha^  or  Capha,  by  fea,  is  not  above  15  miles;  butitis 
twice  as  much  by  land. 

CAIRA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Oroncko,  or  Orinoco.  N.  lat.  7°  16',  W. 
long.  65" 

Ca-ira,  a peft-town  of  America,  in  Amelia  county,  Vir- 
ginia, 190  miles  from  Wafhington.— Alfo,  the  chief  town 
©f  Sumuer  county,  Teneftee. 
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CAIRINA,  in  Ornithology,  the  Mufeovy  duck,  Ana* 
Moschata,  according  to  fome  authors. 

CAIRN,  See  Carn. 

CAIRNEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  Aber- 
deenlhire,  into  which  the  linen  mariufadlure  Las  lately  been 
introduced,  and  where  it  is  likely  to  floui  ifh  ; 8 miles  W.  of 
Aberdeen. 

CAIRNGORM,  a mountain  in  the  Plighlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  north  caft  part  of  the  county  of  Inversry,  4060 
feet  high,  called  alfo  the  E'ue  Mountain,  which  is  clcthtd 
v/ith  almoft  perpetual  ftiow,  and  which  is  rtmarkable  for 
quartz  of  d Jf;rent  colours,  chiefly  the  fmoaky  kind,  well 
known  to  lapidaries. 

CAIRO,  Franc  Esco,  cal'ed  Cavalih're  DEI.  Cairo, 
in  Biography,  a painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait,  was  born  at 
Milan,  in  1598,  and  iiiftrucfed  in  his  art  by  Wersz/.one, 
whofe  llyle  he  for  feme  time  imitated  j but  in  confeqi.ence  of 
purfuing  his  Audios  at  Rome,  he  altered  his  manner,  and 
evinced  his  improvement  by  corr.pofing  with  judgment,  de- 
figmng  in  an  elevated  ftyle,  and  giving  corrtChiefs,  grace, 
and  harmony  to  his  compoiilions.  In  the  VeEctian  fchocl, 
he  farther  acquired  a ftrong  and  lively  manner  of  colouring, 
and  a talent  of  execution  v.hbh  has  occalioned  fome  of  his 
pidlnres,  particularly  his  portraits,  to  be  afciibed  to  Titian, 
and  Paolo  Verenefe.  He  is  faid  to  have  adopted  thttc 
manners  of  painting,  the  Milanefe,  Roman,  and  Venetian; 
and  by  this  variety  he  obtained  exterdive  unplovment  and 
applaufe.  At  the  court  of  thedukeor  Savoy,  Victor  Ama- 
deus I.,  whither  he  was  invited,  he  was  honoured  with  a 
penfion,  and  with  the  order  of  knighti.ood.  His  *■  The- 
refa,”  at  Venice,  is  much  admired  for  its  colouring  and  tx- 
preffion  ; and  his  piifture  in  the  chapel  of  the  Chartreiix,  at 
Pavia,  reprtfeming  the  Virgin,  St.  Catlijrine  of  Siena,  and 
another  faint,  is  excellently  dcfigned,  and  beanthully  colour- 
ed, in  a ftvie  rtfembling  that  of  Rubens.  This  aiiill  died 
in  1674.  Pilkingten. 

Cairo,  or  Grand  Cairo,  in  Geography,  the  chief  city 
of  Egypt,  and  reckoned  the  fecond  capital  of  the  Eaft.  ai  d 
the  metropolis  of  Africa,  is  feated  on  the  etll:  of  the  Nile, 
and  diftar.t  from  it  about  one  quarter  of  a league  ; but  coii- 
ntifted  with  it  by  the  fuburbs,  called  Mifr,  or  Mafr  d At- 
tike,  and  Bulac,  or  Boulac,  which  ftc.  This  city  was 
founded  in  the  year  3 ^8  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  96S,  by 
Jauhar,  or  Giavhar,  general  of  Moaz,  the  firft  caliph  of 
the  race  of  the  Fathimites.  Having  fubjiigated  Eg\  pt,  he 
built  this  towm  for  the  accommodation  of  his  viftorious 
foldiers,  and  a palace  for  the  refidence  of  Uie  emperor. 
Four  years  after,  INIoaz  himfdf  removed  from  Barbary  to 
this  place,  completed  the  building  of  the  city,  and  eftab'.ifh- 
ed  the  empire  of  the  Fathimites.  As  the  foundation  of  the 
city  was  laid  at  the  inllant  when  the  planet  Mars  pafled 
the  meridian,  and  this  planet  was  denominated  by  the  Arr- 
bian  aftronomers  Caher,  q.  d.  viAorious,  it  obtained  from 
this  circumftance  the  appellation  El  Cahera,  Kaherah,  or 
Kahirah.  This  new  city  was  erefted  near  Old  Cairo,  former- 
ly called  Mafr,  and  now  Fofat,  which  fee  ; and  farther  from 
the  Nile,  which  rendered  its  fituation  lefs  advantageous  for 
trade.  When  the  French,  under  king  LuCgnan,  liad  ex- 
tended their  conqutfts  in  Syria,  and  carried  their  viftorious 
arms  even  into  Egypt,  they  proceeded,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  564,  A, D.  n68,  to  Belbeis,  and  having  taken  it 
by  ftorm,  they  advanced  towards  Grand  Cairo,  which  they 
alfo  captured.  Schaouar,  king  of  Egypt,  feaiing  left  Foftat 
fhould  alfo  fall  into  their  hands,  fet  fire  to  it ; and  the  inha- 
bitants, being  thus  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  abandonkig  it, 
took  refuge  in  the  new  town,  which  aflunaed  the  name  of 
“ Mafr,”  or  “ Mifr,”  attached  to  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
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Salah  Eddin,  or  Saladin,  being  nominated  governor  of 
Egypt,  in  the  year  564  of  the  Hegira,  fuccefbfully  refifted 
the  Franks,'  aimofl:  entirely  expelled  from  the  eaftern  coun- 
tries, and  edablifaed  in  Egypt,  of  which  he  acquired  the 
fovtreignty,  the  dynafty  of  the  Aioubites.  In  the  year  572 
of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1176,  h«  built  the  walls  that  en- 
compafs  Grand  Cairo,  and  the  caftle  fituated  on  Mount  Mo- 
icattnm.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  29,300  cubits  (3  leagues) 
in  circumference  : leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  or,  ac- 

cording to  Browne’s  eflmrate,  about  35c©  yards,  and  i of  a 
iearrue  from  call  to  well*  Eo  the  fouth-calt  and  eaft  of 
Grand  Cairo  is  a ridge,  called  Mokaitam,  of  the  ext-^nfive 
chain,  which  runs  along  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  to  Upper 
Esrypt,  fometimes  receding  and  leaving  a plain  about  a 
league  broad,  and  at  other  places  oppofing  its  barrier  to  the 
flrcam.  This  mountain  is  totally  without  verdure,  and  pre- 
fents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a dry  fand  and  (tones  calcined  by 
the  fun,  which  of  courfe  retleft  a fuffocating  heat  upon  the 
town,  whenever  the  northerly  wind  does  not  blow.  To  the 
north  of  the  city  a plain  extends  to  the  Delta,  which  it  re- 
fembles  in  foil  and  produdtions.  Immediately  under  the 
mountain  is  the  caftle,  now  incapable  of  defence,  though 
efteemed  of  great  ftrength,  before  the  invention  of  artillery. 
As  it  is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  mountain,  it  could 
not  fuftaiu  a battery  from  thence  for  two  hours.  It  is  more 
than  a quarter  of  a league  in  circumference  ; and  the  accefs 
to  it  is  by  two  very  fteep  pafTages,  cut  out  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  hands,  which  lead  to  two  gates,  entrufted  to  the 
guard  of  Affabs  (no  longer  cxifting)  and  Janizaries.  The 
former  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  fortrefs,  and  the  others 
the  part  called  the  citadel.  The  interior  of  the  caftle  con- 
tains the  palace  of  the  fultans  of  Egypt,  almoft  buried  un- 
der their  ruins.  In  one  of  the  halls  of  thefe  ruined  build- 
ings,  exhibiting  only  fome  fliattercd  remains  of  their  ancient 
magnificence,  is  fabricated  the  rich  carpeting,  or  embroi- 
dered cloth,  which  the  Emir  Hagg,  or  bey,  who  is  prince 
of  the  caravan,  carries  every  year  to  Mecca,  for  the  purpofe 
of  covering  the  Caaba,  The  pacha’s  apartments  in  the  caftle 
are  mean  and  incommodious ; the  audience-hall,  where  the 
divan  is  held  three  times  a week,  is  a long  room  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  the  beys,  maffacredby  order  of  the  Porte.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  place  called  “ Cora  Maidan,”  is  the  mint 
(the  only  one  for  Egypt),  where  they  coin  in  gold  mah- 
bftbs,  and  half-mahbubs,  the  firft  being  worth  about  5 (hil- 
lings each  ; and  in  copper  walhed  with  filver  the  fmall  coins 
worth  about  a half-penny,  called  in  Turkifh  “ paras,”  in 
Arabic,  “ diwani,”  “ fuddha,”  or  “ maidi and  by  Euro- 
pean writers,  afpers,”  and  “ medines.”  On  one  fide 
is  the  name  of  the  reigning  fultan,  and  on  the  reverfe 
“ Mifr,”  and  the  date.  The  fequins  are  -worth  about 
6s.  3d.  Englifh,  and  arc  made  of  the  gold-duft  brought  from 
Aby(5nia,  which  furniihes  annually  upwards  of  four  millions. 
One  of  the  moft  curious  monuments  in  the  caftle  is  the 
Weil  of  Jofepb,”  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which,  according 
to  Pococke,  was  funk  about  700  years  ago  by  avifir,  called 
Jofeph,  by  order  of  Sultan  Mahommed,  fon  of  Calaoun, 
The  Egyptians  aferibe  it  to  Salah  Eddin.  It  is  hardly  Oe- 
ceffary  to  obferve,  that  fabulous  tradition  attributes  it  to 
Jofeph  the  patriarch,  whofe  palace  this  caftle  is  faid  to  have 
been.  The  well  is  280  feet  deep,  and  42  in  circumference. 
A ftair-cafe  of  gentle  defeent  winds  round  it.  Within  this 
well,  at  a confiderable  depth,  is  an  efplanade  with  a bafon  ; 
where  osen  turn  the  wheel  that  raifes  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  well ; other  oxen,  placed  above,  raife 
it  from  this  refervoir,  by  the  fame  cnechanifm.  The  water 
proceeds  from  the  Nile,  and,  as  it  filters  through  a fand  im- 
pregnated with  fait  and  nitre,  it  is  brackifli.  From  the  fa- 
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loon  of  the  palace  of  Salah  Eddin,  fituate  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Janizaries,  and  cxifting  only  in  ruins,  the  view  extends 
over  an  immenfe  horizon,  including  the  whole  extent  of 
Grand  Cairo,  a multitude  of  molques  and  minarets,  the  river, 
and  on  the  fide  of  Boulac,  a rich  country  covered  with  bar- 
veils,  and  interfperled  with  groves  of  date-trees.  Mafr- 
Foftat  appears  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  the  plains  of  the 
Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  wlien  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  pre- 
fent  to  view  different  hamlets,  built  on  eminences,  now  con- 
verted into  iflands.  The  landfcape  is  terminated  by  the  py- 
ramids, which,  like  the  tops  of  mountains,  lofe  themfelves 
in  the  clouds.  This  caftle  commands  the  town,  which  forms 
an  immenfe  crefeent  around  it.  The  ftreets  of  this  famous 
city  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  unpaved,  interfefted  here  and 
there  with  large  vacancies,  which  become  lakes  during  the 
increafe  of  the  Nile,  and  are  gardens  during  the  reft  of  the 
year.  In  the  month  of  September  they  are  paffable  by- 
boats ; hut  in  April  they  are  covered  with  flowers  and  ver- 
dure. The  narrown-efs  of  tlie  ftreets,  however,  affords  pro- 
teAion  from  the  fierce  effulgence  of  the  meridian  fun. 

The  ” Chalige,”  “ Khalig,”  or  canal,  v/hich  traverfea 
Grand  Cairo  from  north  to  fouth,  and  which  is  opened  every 
year  with  great  folemnity,  takes  its  rife  near  Mafr  cl  Attike, 
or  Foftat,  fills  the  lakes  of  the  city,  and  lofes  itfelf  four 
leagues  beyond  it,  in  the  “ Birque”  (large  piece  of  water,) 
of  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  Mr.  Shaw  calls  this  the  canal  of 
Trajan.  Pococke,  and  other  modern  writers,  aferibe  the  con- 
ftruiStion  of  it  to  this  emperor  ; and  it  has  been  commonly  de- 
nominated “ Amrii.s  Trajanus.”  Macrifi  fays  it  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Elmacin,  cited  by  Savary,  fays 
that  this  grand  projeft  was  executed  by  Amrou,  who,  hav- 
ing announced  the  capture  of  Alexandria  to  Omar,  received 
his  inftruftions  to  cut  a khalig,  by  which  the  produce  of 
Egypt  might  be  tranfported  into  the  fea  of  Colzoum  (or 
Red  Sea),  and  from  thence  to  the  port  of  Medina.  It  was 
called  “the  river  of  the  prince  of  the  faithful  j”  and  boats  paf- 
fing  from  Foftat,  conveyed  the  commodities  of  Egypt  into 
the  Red  Sea.  Through  the  negligence  of  fucceeding  caliphs 
it  has  been  choked  up,  fo  that  it  no  longer  conveys  its  waters 
to  the  Red  Sea.  By  opening  this  important  communication 
with  the  Red  Sea,  aprojedi  which  engaged  theattention  of  Bo- 
naparte during  his  fliort  abode  in  Egypt,  Grand  Cairo  would 
again  become  the  richeft  and  moft  commercial  capital  in  the 
world.  Fora  further  acco'unt  of  it,  fee  Canal.  At  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  this  canal,  in  its  paffage  through  Cairo,  af- 
fumes  various  afpedis ; but  its  moft  permanent  charafter  is  that 
of  a dunghill,  or  public  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  offal.  Be- 
fore the  rife  of  the  Nile,  it  is  cleaned,  and  becomes  a ftreet  ; 
it  is  then  filled  by  the  increafe  of  the  river,  and  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a canal  covered  with  boats.  The  kites  fhriek 
wildly  over  this  canal  ■,  and  the  city  is  infefted  with  its  ufual 
herds  of  dogs;  while  the  turtle-doves,  unmolefted  by  men 
or  children,  breed  in  the  houfes,  building  their  nefts  under 
the  projeAing  beams. 

The  principal  ftreet  of  Cairo  runs  parallel  to  the  “ Cha- 
lige.” And  on  this  canal  are  all  the  houfes  of  the  Europeans, 
notwithftanding  the  ftench  that  proceeds  from  it,  and  that 
is  faid  to  produce  the  peftilence,  to  which,  however,  that 
order  of  men  is  lead  fubjeft.  Within  the  walls  of  Grand 
Cairo  are  more  than  300  mofques,  moft  of  which  have  fe- 
veral  minarets,  or  high  fteeples  of  a very  light  architefture, 
and  furrounded  with  galleries.  Thefe  elevated  ftruftures 
give  to  the  city  an  agreeable  variety,  which  would  other- 
wife  appear  too  uniform,  on  account  of  the  fiatnefs  of 
the  roofs,  all  of  them  being  in  the  form  of  terraces  ; and 
they  feem  alfo  to  accommodate  tha  public  criers,  who  call 
the  people  to  prayers  at  the  hours  prelcribed  by  the  Maho- 
metan 
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iTiPtan  law.  About  800  voices  may  be  heard  at  the  fame 
iiiilinl  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  reminding  the  people 
of  the  fsafons  of  devotion. 

Four  or  five  of  the  mcfquts  at  Cairo  far  exceed  the  reft  in 
fpleiidoii'-.  One  of  the  moft  magnificent  is  called  “ lama  el 
Az-her;”  it  is  ornamented  with  pillars  of  marble,  and  Per- 
fian  carpets,  and  has  attached  to  it  immenfe  property.  A 
fheich,  being  an  ccc'.efiaftic  ot  the  higheft  order,  prefides 
over  tlie  eftabiiihment,  which  alfo  fupports  a number  of 
pcrfons  diftlngmfhed  for  their  profound  ficill  in  theoiogv,  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  literal  Arabic.  It  is  furnifhed  with 
a large  colledlion  of  MSS. ; and  lectures  are  read  on  all  fub- 
je(?£S  which  arc  here  called  fcientijic',  though  commonly  very 
remote  from  real  fcience.  This  is  alfo  a very  confiderable 
eleemofynary  eftablifhment,  fupplying  chiefly  poor  ecclefi- 
aftics,  to  the  amount  of  feme  thoufands,  with  broth,  and 
other  articles.  At  Cairo,  moft  of  the  mendicants  are  cc- 
clefiaftics,  who  plead  their  ftudies  as  an  excufe  for  idlenefs. 
The  other  mofques  moA  frequented  are,  that  of  “ Sultan 
el  Ghouri,'’  *'  el  Haffaneia,’'  and,  of  later  date,  that  eredted 
by  “ Mohammed  Bey  Abudhahab.”  For  the  conftrudlion 
of  this  latter,  the  molt  coftly  materials  were  provided,  and 
it  is  elieemed  a chef  d’muvre  of  oriental  magnificence. 

The  city  abounds  with  large  and  lumptuous  refervoirs, 
which  fupply  palfengers  with  water;  and  alfo  with  commo- 
dious and  magnificent  baths.  SecBAxH.  The  “ Okals,” 
or  wareboufes,  for  wholefale  goods,  are  fpacious,  ftrongly 
built,  convenient  and  clean ; the  bazars,  for  retail  commo- 
dities, are  extenfive  buildings,  with  convenient  (hops,  each 
trade  being  appropriated  to  its  allotted  quarter,  and  fur- 
nifhing  a plentiful  fupply  of  every  commodity.  Moft  of 
the  houfes  are  built  with  fofc  ftone  from  the  adjoining 
mountain;  many  of  them  are  conftrufted  with  earth,  or 
bricks  badly  burnt ; and  they  arc  two,  or  fometimes  three 
ftories  high,  with  flat  roofs,  or  terraces  of  ftone  or  tiles. 
The  windows  of  the  upper  ftories  are  latticed  ; the  ground- 
floor  being  either  a fhop,  or  having  no  windows  to  the 
llreet.  Someci.mes  they  content  thcmfelves  with  lattices ; 
fome  few  have  paper  windows,  and  fome  of  the  rich  have 
glafs.  The  houfes  of  the  great  chiefly  furround  “ Birket- 
el-fil,”  or  Bi:qii.e,  already  mentioned,  a pool  which  re- 
ceives the  water  of  the  Nile  from  the  “ Ccalige.”  The 
palace  of  a bey  contains  a fquare  court,  having  one  or  two 
fides  occupied  by  his  Mamlukes.  Apart  is  the  Harem, 
which  fee.  The  room  m which  the  bey  generally  fits  in 
fummer,  has  a contrivance  in  the  roof  for  admitting  a co- 
pious fupply  of  frefti  air.  In  the  halls  of  houfes  belonging 
to  perfons  of  fuperior  rank,  are  marble  bafons,  which  re- 
ceive  fpouting  water;  the  paved  floor,  inlaid  with  marble 
and  coloured  earthen  ware,  is  covered  with  mats  and  mat- 
trefles,  and  over  all  is  fpread  a rich  carpet,  on  which  they 
fit  crofs  legged.  Around  the  wall  is  a fort  of  fofa,  with 
cufhions,  to  fupport  the  back  and  elbows;  and  above,  at  the 
height  of  7 or  8 feet,  a range  of  fh.lves,  decked  out  with 
China  or  Japanefe  porcelain.  The  wails  are  chequered  with 
fenteoces  extrafted  from  the  Koran,  and  painted  foliage 
and  flowers,  with  which,  alfo,  the  porticos  of  the  beys  are 
covered.  Fire  is  only  employed  at  Cairo  for  cookery  ; the 
elfeds  of  cold  being  fufSciently  obviated  by  warmer  cloath- 
ing.  The  mean  annual  heat  of  Cairo,  according  to  the 
ellimate  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  is  73°.  The  apartments  of  the 
women  in  this  city  are  funiiihed  with  the  fineft  and  moft  ex- 
penfive  articles ; but  thofe  of  the  men  are  diftinguiflied  by 
plainnefs  and  neatnefs.  The  houfes,  in  general,  are  irre- 
gular, but  fubftantial  and  commodious. 

The  population  of  Cairo  confilts  of  the  Arabs,  or  lower 
clafs  of  Mahometans,  who  form  the  body  of  the  people ; 


of  the  Coptic  Chriftians,  who  are  mimerous ; of  Mamlukes. 
whom  Browne  cftimates  at  no  more  than  jo  or  i 2 thoufand  ; 
or  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Armenians;  and  or  Muggrebms,’ 
from  Iripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco,,  to  whom  an  approo'-i! 
ate  quarter  is  afligned,  who  are  remarkable  for  ind'  ilry 
and  IrugaUey,  and  are  attraded  hither  by  the  great  protus 
of  trade.  Befides  th  ,fe  above  recited,  there  are  other  Ma- 
hometans  from  Arabia  Proper,  and  countries  farther  caft, 
^here  are  few  Turks  who  arc  permanent  inhabitants,  but 
they  occafionally  refort  hither  on  bufinefs,  and  return  to 
Conftantinople.  Jews  were  once  numerous  ; but  they  are 
now  on  the  dtereafe.  Exclufivcly  of  negro  flaves  in  every 
houfe,  there  are  blacks  from  Nubia,  who  ad  as  porters  at 
the  gates  of  the  ricli,  and  fometimes  fell  eatables.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  calculate  the  prccife  amount  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion,  becaule  the  Turks  have  no  regillers  of  births,  deaths, 
or  marriages  ; and  if  the  number  of  houfes  were  known,  it 
would  furnifh  no  fufficient  datum  for  computing  the  num- 
ber  of  inhabitants,  as  in  Egypt  a large  proportion  of  the 
people  have  no  vifible  dwelling.  Baron  de  Tott  Hates  the 
whole  number  at  Cairo,  and  the  adjacent  port  Boulac, 
on  the  authority  of  an  officer  of  the  caitoms,  at  700,000  ; 
and  Volney,  admitting  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  circumference 
of  Cairo  is  3 leagues,  and  comparing  it  with  Paris,  after 
proper  allowances,  eftimates  the  number  at  250,000. 
Browne  thinks  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  .300,000.  The  womni 
of  Cairo  arc,  in  general,  well-formed,  but  not  tall.  Thofe 
of  the  upper  ranks  are  tolerably  fair,  in  which  quality,  and 
fatnefs,confift8the  chief  conlUtuents  of  beauty  in  the  Egyp- 
tian climate.  They  marry  at  14  or  15,  and  at  20  are  paffid 
their  prime.  1 he  Coptic  wmmen  fiave  interefting  features, 
large  black  eyes,  and  a genteel  form.  See  Coptis. 

Life  at  Grand  Cairo,  fays  Savary,  is  more  a paffive  than 
an  sdive  exiftence  : the  body  during  nine  months  of  the 
year  being  oppreffed  with  exceffive  heat,  and  the  mind  par- 
taking of  this  ftate  of  indolence.  The  Mamlukes  breakfaft 
before  fun-rife,  make  their  fecond  meal  at  ten,  and  the  third 
about  five  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  plenty  of  animal 
food,  and' in  the  middle  of  the  table  appears  a large  difii 
of  piian,  furrouuded  with  fmall  difhes  of  meat,  fi(h,  and 
fowl.  Before  they  drels  their  meat,  they  cut  it  in  fmail 
pieces.  Pheir  drink  is  water,  which  is  brought  fro.m  the 
Nile  into  the  houfes,  and  put  into  jars,  called  “ hammam,” 
previoufly  rubbed  in  the  infide  with  a kind  of  pafte,  made 
of  bitter  almonds.  Thus  preferved,  it  becomes  quite  clear 
and  limpid  in  two  hours.  But  it  is  often  drank  in  its  muddy 
ftate,  without  any  ill  effeds.  After  the  meal,  coffee  is 
ferved ; and  at  the  tables  of  the  great  (herbet  is  introduced. 

A fermented  liquor  made  of  maize,  millet,  barley,  or  rice, 
pleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  in  the  hot  feafon  fpoiling  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  is  drank  at  Cairo,  as  well  as  in  Said,  in 
confiderable  quantities.  I'he  native  Chr^lians  moft  y duhl 
for  themfelves,  from  dates,  a liquor  called  by  the  general 
name  of  “ araki it  is  alfo  made  from  currants,  or  the 
fmall  grapes  imported  from  Cerigo. 

The  principal  difeafts  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo 
are  fubject,  are  deflaxions  in  the  eyes,  fometimes  terminat- 
ing in  blindnefs  ; the  diforder  called  by  the  vulgar  the 
“ blefled  evil,”  or  Neapolitan  difeafe,  as  the  fyphylis  has 
been  fometimes  improperly  called,  hydrocele,  malignant  fe- 
vers, and  the  plague. 

Among  the  amufements  of  Cairo,  we  nr.ay  mention  its 
dancing  girls,  (fee  Alm^)  and  rope-dancers  ; its  chief 
games  are  chefs,  and  Polilh  drafts  ; on  folemn  occafions, 
fire-works  are  exhibited  ; and  on  Friday,  a mofque  without 
the  walls  it  frequented  by  the  ladies  as  a pilgrimage  of  plca- 
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fiirf.  Parties  are  alfo  formed  for  failinp;  in  liglit  boats,  like 
Venetian  gondolas,  on  the  increafe  of  the  Nile. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  paffagc  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  commerce  of  Cairo  was  very  extenfive  ; 
but  though  it  has  fuice  declined,  this  city  may  ftill  be  re- 
garded as  the  metropolis  of  the  trade  of  eaftern  Africa,  as 
Tripoli  chiefly  pofTeffes  that  of  the  well.  From  Yemen  are 
imported  coffee,  odours,  gems,  and  fome  ufeful  drugs : 
from  Surat,  and  other  neighbouring  parts  of  India  are  ob- 
tained muffins,  and  various  articles  of  cotton  manufadlure  j 
from  Ceylon,  fpices  ; and  Ihavvls  from  Calhmire.  A few 
flaves  arc  brought  from  Abylffnia  by  the  way  of  Jidda  and 
Mecca.  Caravans  pafTing  to  and  from  Sennaar,  Darfur, 
and  Fczzan,  bring  flaves,  gold-duff,  ivory,  borns  of  the 
rhinocei'os,  oftrich  feathers,  gum,  and  drugs.  See  Cara- 
van. Fro.Ti  Tunis  and  Tripoli  are  brought  oil,  red  caps, 
for  which  Tunis  is  famous,  and  fine  flannel ; from  Syria  ar- 
rive cotton,  iilk,  foap,  tobacco,  and  glafs  beads ; from 
CTonftantinople  they  obtain  white  flaves,  male  and  female,  and 
all  kinds  of  brafs,  copper,  and  iron  manufaflures.  Numerous 
negro  flaves  pafs  from  Cairo  to  the  more  northern  Mahometan 
countries. 

“ Two  powerful  caufes,”  fay*  Volney,  have  contri- 
buted to  render  Cairo  the  feat  of  an  extenfive  commerce  : 
the  firff  of  which  is,  that  all  the  commodities  confumed  in 
Egypt  are  colle£Ied  within  th*  walls  of  that  city  ; and  alt 
the  perfons  of  property,  that  is,  the  Mamiukes  and  law- 
yers, are  affembled  there,  and  draw  thither  their  whole  re- 
venues, without  making  any  return  to  the  country  from 
which  they  receive  them.  The  fecond  is  the  fituation, 
which  makes  this  city  a centre  of  circulation,  while,  by  the 
Red  Sea,  it  correfponds  with  Arabia  and  India  ; by  the 
Nile,  with  Abyfilnia  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  ; and 
by  the  Mediterranean,  with  Europe  and  the  empire  of  Tur- 
key. Every  year,  a caravan  from  AbylBnia  arrives  at 
Cairo,  and  brings  fronn  icooto  izoo  black  flaves,  as  alfo  ele- 
phants’ teeth,  gold  duff,  oftrich  feathers,  gums,  parrots, 
and  monkeys;  while  another,  deftined  for  Mecca,  leaves 
the  extremities  of  Morocco,  and  receiving  pilgrim*,  even 
from  the  river  of  Senegal,  coafts  along  the  Mediterranean, 
collecling  thofe  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  and  arrives 
by  the  defert  at  Alexandria,  confiding  of  not  lefs  than 
three  or  four  thoufand  camels.  From  thence  it  proceeds 
to  Cairo,  where  it  joins  the  caravan  of  Egypt.  They  then 
jointly  fet  out  for  Mecca,  whence  they  return  one  hundred 
days  after.”— The  lading  of  thefe  caravans  confiffs  in  In- 
dia ftuffa,  lhawls,  gums,  pearls,  perfumes,  and  the  coffee 
of  Yemen.”  “ The  fame  commodities  arrive  by  another 
rout  at  Suez,  to  which  port  the  foutherly  winds  bring  in 
May  26  or  28  fail  of  veffels  from  Djedda.”  “ Small  cara- 
vans alfo  arrive  from  time  t9time  from  Damafeus,  with  filk 
and  cotton  fluffs,  oils,  and  dried  fruits.”  Befides,  “ there 
are  always  fome  veffels  in  the  road  of  Damictta,  unloading 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  from  Laiakia,  the  confumption  of 
which  in  Egypt  is  enormous.  Thefe  veffels  take  rjee  in  ex- 
change, whilfl  others  arrive  fucceffively  at  Alexandria, 
bringing  clothing,  arms,  furs,  paffengers,  and  wrought  filk, 
from  Conftantinople.  Veffels  come  jike wife  from  Marfeilles, 
Leghorn,  and  Venice,  with  cloths,  cochineal,  Lyons’  fluffs 
and  laces,  grocery,  paper,  iron,  lead,  Venetian  fequins,  and 
German  dollars.  All  thefe  articles  conveyed  by  fea  to  Ro- 
fetta  in  barks  called  “ djerm,”  are  firft  landed  there,  then 
reimbarked  on  the  Nile,  and  fent  to  Cairo.”  From  this  ac- 
count, it  appears,  that  we  need  not  hefitate  to  admit  the  report 
of  the  commiffioner  general  of  the  cuftoms,  who  afferted,  that 
in  1783,  Caito  had  traded  to  the  amount  of  near  1^0  millions 
of  livres,  or  fix  millions  2 50  thoufand  pound  fterling. 
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Among  the  manufaAures  are  fugar,  of  a bad  quality,  lal 
ammoniac,  which  is  very  good,  glafs  lamps,  falt-petre,  coarfe 
gun-powder,  red  and  yellow  leather,  and  linen  doth,  made  of 
the  fine  Egyptian  flax.  The  only  manuFadure  in  any  degree  of 
perfedion  is  filk  fluff  ; but  the  workmanfhip  islefs  highly  fini- 
ihed,  and  the  price  much  greater  than  in  Europe.  Their  mer- 
cery, their  hardware,  their  gun  and  piftol  barrels  arc  all  impor- 
ted from  foreign  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  find  at  Cairo 
more  than  one  watchmaker  who  has  flcill  enough  to  repair  a 
watch,  and  he  too  is  an  European.  Jewellers,  indeed,  are 
morecomraon  herethanat  Smyrnaand  Aleppo;  but  theyknow 
not  how  properly  t mount  tohe  fimpltft  rofe.  For  the  mode  of 
hatching  eggs  at  Cairo  without  incubation,  fee  Hatching. 

The  government  of  airo,  and  of  Egypt  in  general,  is  vcftedC 
in  one  of  the  24  beys  (fee  Bey)  : and  the  chief  judicial  autho- 
rity in  the  city  is  delegated  to  a “ Mulla,”  who  is  annually 
appointed  from  Conftantinople  ; but  his  jurifdidion  is  prin- 
cipally diredied  to  cafes  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  There  are, 
befides  this  officer,  “ Cadis”  in  all  the  diftridls,  which,  in- 
this  great  city,  amount  to  more  than  200.  There  are  alfO' 
“ Imams,”  or  priefts  of  the  four  each  having  the  di» 

redlion  of  the  adherents  of  his  feft . The  revenue  of  the  cadis 
arifesfromatenthof  thevalueof  thethinglitigated.  See  Cabi. 

In  Cairo  every  trade  or  profeffion  has  it3  ffieich  or  leader, 
who  has  great  authority  over  the  reft  of  the  clafs  to  which 
he  belongs  ; and  this  circumftance  much  contributes  to  the 
good  order  of  the  city.  The  gates  alfo,  which  are  at  the 
end  of  every  ftreet,  Impede  the  progrtfs,  and  render  diffi- 
cult the  efcape  of  ill-intentioned  perfons.  Nolwithftanding 
thefe  forms  of  government  and  fubordination,  Cairo  affords 
no  fecurity  either  for  life  or  for  property  ; and,  therefore, 
the  ftranger  on  his  arrival  is  ttruck  with  the  unlverfal  ap- 
pearance of  fqualid  wretchednefs.  Indeed,  he  often  meets 
.with  horfemen  richly  clad  ; but  this  difplay  of  luxury  only 
renders  the  contrail  of  indigence  the  more  fliocking.  Every 
thing  that  he  fees  or  hears,  reminds  him  that  he  is  in  the 
country  of  flavery  and  tyranny.  The  chief  fubjedls  of  con- 
verfation  are  intefline  diffenfions,  the  public  mifery,  pecuni- 
ary extortions,  baftinadoes,  and  murders.  “ The  blood  of 
men,”  fays  Volney,  “ is  filed  like  that  of  the  vileft  animals. 
Juftice  herfelf  puts  to  death  without  formality.  The  offi- 
cer of  the  night  in  his  rounds,  and  the  officer  of  the  day  in 
his  circuit,  judge,  condemn,  and  execute  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  without  appeal.  Executioners  attend  them,  and, 
on  the  firft  fignal,  the  head  of  the  unhappy  viftim  falls  into 
the  leathern  bag  in  which  it  is  received,  for  fear  of  foiling 
the  place.” — ■“  Without  any  other  reafon  than  the  avarice 
of  a powerful  chief,  or  the  information  of  an  enemy,  a man 
is  fummoned  before  fome  bey,  on  fiifpicion  of  having  money. 
A fum  is  demanded  of  him,  and  if  he  denies  that  he  poffeffes 
it,  he  is  thrown  on  his  back,  and  receives  2 or  3 hundred  blows 
on  the  foies  of  his  feet,  nay,  fometimes  is  put  to  death.” 

To  the  north-eaft  of  Cairo  are  gardens,  and  large  houfes, 
to  which  perfotis  of  rank  and  opulence  occafionally  retreat  ; 
and  the  Mamiukes  alfo  perform  their  military  evolutions, 
and  exercife  their  horfes,  in  an  open  fpace  appropriate  to  this 
purpofe.  The  ground  under  the  mountains  to  the  call  is 
filled  with  tombs.  The  gates  of  Cairo  are  numerous  ; but 
the  moft  remarkable  are  two  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  city,  called  ” Bab-el-Nafr,”  and  “ Bab-el-Fitufch,^ 
which  prefent  a fpltndid  difplay  of  Saracenian'architefture. 
N.  lat.  30°  2' 44".  E.  long.  31°  18'  16".  Cairo  by  the 
mean  of  fevera!  accounts  is  about  59  geographical  miles  W, 
of  Suez,  equal  to  1°  8'  of  longitude  ; and  accordingly, 
Cairo  (hould  ftand  at  3 1°  20'  o*  longitude.  Savary’s  Egypt, 
Tol.  i.  Volney’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  Sonnini’s  Travels.  Browne’s 
Travels  in  Africa.  See  Egypt. 
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CAIROAN,  or  Kair-wan,  the  Vlcus  Augufi't  of  the 
Itinerary,  a walled  city  of  Africa,  in  the  ancient  Bizacium, 
or  modern  kingdom  hf  Tunis,  inferior  in  trade  and  in  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  only  to  Tunis,  is  fituated  in  a Tandy  bar- 
ren plain,  8 leagues  V'/’.  of  Sufa,  and  about  the  fame  diftance 
S.W.  of  Herkla.  In  this  city  and  its  vicinity  are  feveral 
fragments  of  ancient  architefture.  Its  prefent  name  feems 
to  be  fynonymous  with  “ Caravan,”  and  might  originally 
denote  the  place  where  the  Arabs  had  their  principal  ftation 
in  conquering  this  part  of  Africa.  It  is  fa’d  to  have  been 
founded  for  this  purpofe^  and  colonized  by  Akbah,  or  Hucba, 
in  the  50th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  670.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  inconveniences  of  its  fituation,  which  renders  it  ne- 
cefTdrjrto  obtain  vegetable  food  from  a great  diftance,  and  to 
colteft  a precarious  fupply  of  rain-water  in  cifterns  or  rcfer- 
voirs,  Akbah  encompaffed  it  with  a wall,  incloling  a circum- 
ference of  y'5oo  paces ; and  in  the  fpace  of  five  years,  the 
governor’s  palace  was  furrounded  with  a fufficient  number  of 
private  habitations  ; afpacious  mofque  v/as  fupported  by  joo 
columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Numidian  marble;  and 
Cairoan  became  the  feat  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  empire. 
Under  the  government  of  Ibrahim  B;n  Aglab,  from  whom 
was  derived  the  dynafty  of  the  Aglabites,  in  the  year  J84  of 
the  Hegira,  A.D.  Sfoo,  its  buildings  and  inhabitants  wers 
very  confiderably  augmented;  and  its  inland  fituation,  12 
miles  w'eftw’ard  of  the  fea,  protefted  it  from  the  Greek  and 
Sicilian  fleets.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  p^6,  A.D.  1549, 
it  had  its  own  fovereign,  who  was  an  Arab  ; but  he  was  de- 
fpoiled  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Dragut,  who  command- 
ed in  the  city  of  Tripoli  for  Soliman  II.  emperor  of  the 
Turks.  N.  lat.  S_f  3^'.  E.  long.  10°  13'. 

CAISIOMU.  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  30  miles 
E.S.E.  ot  Villa  del  Principe. 

CAISSON,  in  ArchiteBure,  The  pradiice  of  building  in 
caiflbns  is  a method  fomctimes  adopted  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  bridges  in  very  deep  or  rapid  rivers.  Thefe  are 
large  hollow  vefTels  framed  of  (trong  timbers,  and  made  wa- 
ter-tight, which  being  launched  and  floated  to  a proper 
pofition  in  the  river  where  the  ground  has  been  prcvioufly 
excavated  and  levelled,  are  there  funk.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  then  built  wfithin  them,  and  carried  up  above,  or 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  water,  when  the  fides  of  the 
caiffon  are  detached  from  the  bottom  and  removed  j the 
bottom,  compofed  of  a iirong  grating  of  timber  remaining, 
and  ferving  for  a foundation  to  the  pier. 

The  moft  confiderablc  work,  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  where  caiffons  have  been  ufed,  is  in  the  building 
of  Weilminfter-bridge ; of  thefe,  therefore,  a particular  ac- 
count may  be  acceptable.  Each  of  the  caiffons  contained 
150  loads  of  fir  timber,  and  was  of  more  tonnage  than  a 
man  of  war  of  40  guns ; their  fize  was  nearly  80  feet  from 
point  to  point,  and  30  feet  in  breadth  ; the  tides,  which 
were  10  feet  in  height,  were  formed  of  timbers  laid  hori- 
zontally over  one  another,  pinned  with  oak  trunnels,  and 
framed  together  at  all  the  corners,  except  the  falient  angles, 
where  they  were  fecured  by  proper  iron-work,  which  being 
Bnferewed  would  permit  the  Tides  of  the  caiffon,  had  k been 
found  neceffary,  to  divide  into  two  parts.  Thefe  fides 
were  planked  acrofs  the  timbers  infide  and  out  fide  with 
3-inch  planks,  in  a vertical  pofition.  The  thicknei's  of  the 
fides  was  18  inches  at  bottom,  and  15  inches  at  top  ; and  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  them  the  more,  every  angle,  except  the 
two  points,  had  three  oaken  knee  timbers  properly  boked 
agd  fecured,  Thefe  fides  when  fiuifhed  were  fafteued  to 
the  bottom  or  grating,  by  28  pieces  of  timber  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  18  within,  called  ftraps,  about  8 inches  broad, 
and  about  3 inches  thick,  reaching  and  lapping  over  the 
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tope  of  the  fides ; the  lower  part  of  thefe  ftraps  W'cre  dove- 
tailed to  the  outer  curb  of  the  grating,  and  kept  in  their 
places  by  iron  wxdges.  The  purpofe  of  thefe  firaps  and 
wedges  was  that  when  the  pier  was  built  up  fufHdtntly  high 
above  low-water-mark,  to  render  the  caiffjn  no  longer  iie- 
ceflary  for  the  mafons  to  work  in  ; the  wedges  being  drawn 
up  gave  liberty  to  clear  the  ftraps  from  the  mortices,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  fides  lofe  by  their  own  buoyancy, 
leaving  the  grating  under  the  foundation  of  the  pier. 

The  preffure  of  the  water  upon  the  fides  of  the  caiffon  was 
refilled  by  means  of  a ground  timber  or  ribbon,  14  inches 
wide,  and  7 inches  thick,  pinned  upon  the  upper  row*  of 
timbers  of  the  grating ; and  the  top  of  the  Tides  was  Tecured 
by  a Tufficient  number  of  beams  hid  acrefs,  which  alTo  ferved 
to  fupporc  a floor  on  which  the  labourers  Hood  to  hoill  the 
ftoncs  out  of  the  lighters,  and  to  lower  them  into  the  caiffon. 

The  caiffon  was  alTo  provided  with  a fluice  to  admit  the 
water.  The  method  of  working  was  as  follows ; A pit 
being  dug  and  levelled  in  the  proper  fituation  for  the  pier 
of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  caiffon,  and  about  five  feet  wider 
all  round ; the  caiffon  was  brought  to  its  pofition,  a few  of 
the  lower  courfes  of  the  pier  built  in  it,  and  funk  once  or 
twice  to  prove  the  level  of  the  foundation  ; then  being 
finally  fixed,  the  mafons  worked  in  the  ufual  methods  of  tide 
work.  About  two  hours  before  low  water,  the  fluice  of 
the  caiffon,  kept  open  till  then,  led  the  water,  flowing  to  the 
height  of  many  more  feet  on  the  outfide,  than  the  infide, 
fhould  float  the  caiffon  and  all  the  Hone  work  out  of  its 
true  place,  was  fliut  down,  and  the  water  pumped  low- 
enough,  without  waiting  for  the  loweft;  ebb  of  the  tide,  for 
the  mafons  to  fet  and  cramp  the  Hone-work  of  the  fuccetd- 
ing  courfes.  Then  when  the  tide  had  rifen  to  a confiderablc 
height,  the  fluice  w-as  opened  agam,  and  the  water  ad- 
mitted ; and  as  the  caiffon  was  purpofdy  built  but  16  feet 
high  to  fave  ufelefs  expence,  the  high  tides  flowed  fomc  feet 
abo.e  the  Tides,  but  without  any  damage  or  inconvenience 
to  the  works.  In  this  manner  the  work  proceeded  till  the 
pier  rofe  to  the  furface  of  the  caifl'oii,  when  the  fides  were 
floated  away  to  ferve  the  fame  pnrpofe  at  another  pier, 
(Labelye’s  Defeription  of  Weltminlter-hridgc.) 

Caisson,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
cheft ; and  in  particular  tor  a bomb-cheff. 

The  caiffon  is  confidered  as  a fupcrficial  mine,  or  fourr.cau. 
Caisson  is  alfo  a covered  waggon  to  cany  breaa,  or  am- 
munition. 

CAISTOR,  in  Geography,  See  Castor. 

Caistor,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, Upper  Canada,  between  Binbrook  and  Gainfborough, 
watered  by  the  river  Welland, 

CAISTRUS,  in  Ancient  Gec^rop^^yi  Kaijler,  a fmall  river 
of  Alia  Minor  in  Ionia,  formed  by  the-  union  of  tvio 
branches',  which  had  their  fourccs  in  mount  Tmolus,  and 
flowing  by  the  Inuth-weft,  watered  Metropolis  or  Ephefus, 
near  which  it  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fea.  It  is  called  at 
prefent  by  the  Turks  “ Kitchik  Meindcr,”  cr  the  Little 
Meander.  Viigil  refers  to  it, 

“ Jam  varias  pclagi  voUicres,  et  qum  Alia  oircum 
Dulcibus  in  Ilagnis  rimantur  pruta  Cayftn.” 

Georg.  1.  I. 

CAITAIA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  under  which  Marc- 
graave  notices  fmiia  feiurea  of  Gmelin. 

CAITHNESS,  in  Geography,  fometimes  denominated 
the  fliire  of  Wick,  is  the  moll  northerly  county  of  Scotland. 
Its  S.W.  border  unites  with  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and 
the  remainder  is  waihed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pcntland-frith, 
and  the  German  Ocean.  Tl  is  dillricl,  includes  an  area  of 
abowt  33  miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  22  milts  Jrem  call  to  weft. 
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Mr.  Pennant  defcribes  the  country  aa  a large  morafs  inter- 
fperftd  with  fotne  fruitful  patches  which  produce  barky 
and  oats.  The  coaft  is  rocky,  and  abounds  with  bays  and 
promontories.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  Sandfide-head, 
pointing  to  the  opening  of  Pentland- frith  ; Orcas,  or  Hoi* 
born-head,  and  Dunnet-head,  both  pointing  northward  to 
the  frith,  Soribifter-bay  is  a good  harbour  for  (hipping. 
There  are  two  other  fmaller  bays,  named  from  the  contigu- 
ous places.  Rice  and  Thurfo.  The  only  ifland  annexed  to 
this  country  is  Stroma,  which  is  fituated  in  the  Pentiand- 
fritli  ; the  property  of  which  was  formerly  claimed  by  the 
earls  of  Orkney,  but  was  afterwards  attached  to  Caithnefs. 
The  caufe  of  this  reverfion  is  faid  to  have  refulted  from  a cu- 
rious experiment.  The  earls  of  Orkney  and  Caithnefs  con- 
tended for  the  property  of  this  ifland,  it  being  fituated 
about  midway  between  their  refpedlive  diflriAs.  Inftead 
of  reforting  to  the  fword  in  this  difpute,  they  mutually 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  iffiie  of  a more  inoffenfive  trial.  As 
venomous  animals  would  not  live  in  the  Orkneys,  feme 
were  conveyed  to  Stroma,  and  finding  that  they  continued 
to  thrive  in  the  ifland,  it  was  determined  that  it  naturally 
belonged  to  Caithnefs,  and  was  adjudged  to  that  earldom 
accordingly.  This  county  is  well  watered,  and  contains  a 
few  birch  plantations ; but  the  foil  and  the  climate  are  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  timber.  At  fome  parts  of  the 
coafl,  the  fea  is  generally  very  impetuous,  being  continually 
agitated  by  violent  counter  tides,  currents,  and  vortices. 
Ftfli  are  caught  in  great  abundance,  but  from  the  above 
named  caufes,  and  the  want  of  convenient  harbours,  the 
proprietors  do  not  derive  much  advantage  from  exportation. 
The  rocks  round  the  (bore  are  perforated  into  numerous 
caves,  which  are  frequented  by  an  abundance  of  feals.  Many 
of  thefe  are  deftroyed  by  the  inhabitants.  Eagles,  hawks, 
and  a vaft  quantity  of  fea-fowl  frequent  thefe  rocks. 

Caithnefs  is  well  peopled  with  a race  of  hardy,  athletic 
inhabitants,  whofe  chief  employ,  and  fource  of  livelihood 
are  fifhing,  and  breeding  (heep  and  black  cattle.  Of  the  lat- 
ter it  has  been  recorded,  that  from  looo  to  2000  head  have 
been  fent  from  this  country  in  one  year.  In  bad  feafons,  the 
farmers  moftly  kill  and  fait  them  for  home  confumption 
and  for  exportation.  Great  numbers  of  fw'ine  are  alfo  reared 
liere,  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Morifon,  (Sir  John 
S nclair’s  Srati!lic?I  Account,  viii.  150.)  “ the  damage  they 
do  in  the  winter  to  the  grafs  and  corn  lands,  as  they  are  al- 
lowed to  roam  at  large,  far  exceeds  any  advantage  that  can 
acciue  from  them,”  Thefe  animals  are  rather  peculiar  in 
characler  and  fpecies  : they  are  (hort,  high-backed,  long- 
brillkd,  (harp,  (lender  and  long  rofed,  have  high  ereft 
ears,  and  are  very  wild  in  afpedf.  Barns  and  granaries  are 
unknown  to  this  county  ; the  corn  is  thralhed  out  and  pre- 
krved  in  the  chaff  in  byhes,  which  are  flacks  in  tiie  (hape 
of  bee-hives,  and  thatched  quite  round.  Much  falmon  is 
taken  in  the  rivers  of  this  county,  particularly  at  Caitle*hill, 
Dunet,  Wick,  and  Thurfo.  At  the  laft  place  there  was 
“ a miraculous  draught  taken  within  the  memory  of  man; 
rot  lefs  than  2500  being  caught  at  one  tide.”  (Pennant’s 
Tour  in  Scotland,  i.  202.)  Caithnefs  is  divided  into  ten 
parifhes,  and  contains  one  royal  borough,  Wick,  and  the 
town  of  Thurfo.  It  fends  a member  to  parliament  alter- 
nately with  the  county  of  Bute.  The  principal  landholders 
are  the  earl  of  Caithnefs,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  bart.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Dunbar,  and Sinclair,  efq.  all  of  whom  polTefs 

feats  in  the  county.  Many  monuments  of  antiquity  are 
ftiil  remaining  in  Caithnefs,  moil  of  which  are  of  a military 
nature.  Of  the  more  ancient  kind  are  the  Cairns,  Duns, 
and  Tumuli;  which  arc  fcattered  over  many  parts  of  the 
county.  Some  ruins  of  cattles  arc  ftiil  left  at  Caftle-Sin- 
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clair,  Germengo,  Auchnavern,  Dirlet,  and  Lochmore.  In 
mineralogy,  Caithnefs  poffeffes  fome  articles  of  value,  as 
excellent  free-ftone  and  lime-ftone  ; alio,  copper,  lead  and 
iron  ores.  At  the  N.E.  point  of  Caithnefs  is  Dun(by-head, 
the  mott  extreme  northern  promontory  of  Britain.  At  this 
place  the  breadth  of  the  frith  does  not  exceed  twelve  miles, 
and  is  the  moft  ufual  ferry  or  paflage  to  the  Orkney  iflands. 
In  the  forefls  of  Moravins  and  Berridak,  are  abundance  of 
red  deer,  roe-burks,  &c.  and  the  county  abounds-  with 
groufe,  heathcocks,  plover,  hares,  and  moft  other  game. 
Birds  of  a peculiar  fpecies,  called  Snow-fleete,  frequent  this 
county,  in  large  flights,  about  the  middle  of  February,  and 
depart  in  April.  They  are  about  the  fize  of  a fparrow, 
and  efteemed  very  delicious  in  flavour.  The  laft  private  war 
in  Scotland  was  occafioned  by  a difpute  relating  to  this 
county.  Pennant’s  Tonr  in  Scotland.  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
Statiflical  Account  of  Scotland. 

CAIUS,  Pope,  in  Biography ^ fucceeded  Eutychianus  in 
the  pontificate  A.D.  283,  and  held  it  till  A.D  296.  The 
church  of  Rome  reckons  him  among  her  martyrs ; but  hif- 
tory  informs  us,  that,  having  concealed  himfelf  under  the 
perfecution  of  Diockfian,  he  died  in  peace  A.D.  296.  To 
him  is  alcribed  a decree  that  bifliops  (liould  pafs  through 
the  feven  inferior  orders  of  the  church  before  they  afl'umed 
the  epifcopal  office.  Bower. 

Caius,  or  Gaius,  an  ecckfiaftical  bittorian,who  flou- 
riflied,  according  to  Cave,  about  the  year  210.  Photius 
fays,  “ that  he  was  ordained  bifliop  of  the  nations,”  i.  e. 
as  fome  have  interpreted  the  phrafe,  that  he  was  ordained  to 
preach  the  gofpel  to  infidel  countries,  without  the  allotment  of 
any  particular  diocefe.  Fabricius  reads,  inttead  of  “ nations,” 
Athens ; and  accordingly  fuppofes,  that,  having  been  at  firft 
a prefbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  afterwards  made 
bifhop  of  Athens.  I'  has  been  afferted  by  many  v/riters, 
but  upon  difputable  authority,  that  he  was  a difeipk  of 
Irenoeus.  Three  or  four  books  are  aferibed  to  Caius,  viz. 
“ A dialogue  or  difputation  with  Proculus  or  Proclus,”  a 
follower  of  Montanus;  “Of  the  Univerfe;”  the  “ La- 
byrinth and  a treatife  againft  the  “ Herefy  of  Artemon.” 
Some  fragments  of  thefe  works  are  ftiil  extant.  The  firft, 
however,  is,  in  Dr.  Gardner’s  opinion,  the  only  piece  juftly 
aferibed  to  him.  In  his  dialogue  are  fome  paffages  that 
indicate  the  author’s  rtfpeft  for  the  ancient  feriptures  gene- 
rally received  by  Chriflians  ; though  he  feems  to  have 
thought,  the  epiille  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by  St. 
Paul,  and  that  the  book  ®f  the  Revelation  was  not  genu- 
ine, but  probably  an  impofture  of  Cerinthus.  Cave,  H.L. 
T.  i.  p.  100.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.371,  &c. 

Caius,  Bernard,  born  at  Venice  towards  the  end  of 
the  i6th  century,  where  he  received  his  education,  pub- 
liflied,  in  1606,  “ De  Veficaotium  Ufu.”  He  entirely  rejeds 
blitters  in  all  acute  difeafes,  as  adding  greatly  to  the  malady 
by  irritating  the  fyllem.  He  alfo  publifhed  in  1608,  “De 
Alimentis,  quas  cuique  naturae  conveniunt,  de  Voluptate, 
Sapore,  Frigida  Potione,  Viribus  Salis  Nitri  ad  refrigeran- 
dum,”  4to,  republifhed  in  1610.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 

Caius,  Kaye,  or  Key,  John,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Odober  6th,  After 

paffing  through  the  ufual  fchool  education  at  Norwirch,  he 
was  admitted  a (ludent  in  Gonvil  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Sept. 
1 2th,  1529,  and  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  literature,  he  was  made  fellow  of  that  community 
in  1533.  His  thirft  for  knowledge,  and  his  deflre  of  per- 
feding  himfelf  in  the  different  branches  of  medicine,  deter- 
mined him  to  vifit  the  continent,  and  to  pafs  fome  time  at 
Padua,  then  famed  for  the  celebrity  of  its  profeffors,  par- 
ticularly in  that  branch  of  fcience.  He  here  ftudied  under 
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John  Baptlfla  Montanus,  having  Vefalius  for  his  fdlov7  {In- 
dent. His  progrefs  here  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in 
the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  equalled  the  pro- 
rnifes  of  his  early  years  ; as  was  evinced  by  his  tranflations 
and  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  wo'ks  of  Hippo- 
crates, Galen,  Goribonius  Largus,  &c.  corredling  the  errors 
of  the  tranfcribers,  a-d  elucidating  and  explaining  the  more 
difficult  pafl'agee.  Wi*-h  the  view  of  hearing  other  profef- 
fors,  and  of  examining  ancient  maruferipUs,  he  vidted  moll 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  At  Boiogna  he  redded  fome 
time,  and  there  took  his  degree  of  Dotlor  of  Medicine,  in 
1541.  He  then  returned  to  Padua,  and  in  corijundlion 
with  Realdus  Columbus,  read  Icdlures  on  the  Greek  text  of 
Ariftotle.  In  1 544,  he  came  to  England,  and  for  fome 
time  read  leftures  in  anatomy  to  the  corporation  of  furgeons  in 
London.  He  afterwards  pradlifed  medicine  at  Shrew  fbury, 
where  he  was  at  the  time  when  the  fweating  ficknefs  made 
its  appearance  in  r55i;  of  which  he  publifhed  a popular 
account,  with  the  view  of  inftrudling  his  countrymen  in  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  and  of  the  methods  he  thought  molt 
proper  for  oppofing  its  progrefs.  This  he  afterwards,  in 
1556,  publilhed  again  in  Latin,  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, under  the  title  of  De  Ephemera  Britannica  ” As 
it  contained  an  accurate  defeription  of  the  difeafe,  whatever 
might  be  the  value  or  the  efficacy  of  the  praflice,  it  was 
thought  deferving  of  being  preferved,  and  was  reprinted  in 
1721,  i2mo.  His  reputation  for  learning  and  abilities 
being  eftabhlhed,  he  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  College 
of  Pbyficians  in  1547.  He  was  alfo  appointed  phyfician  to 
king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  in  fucceffion  to  the  queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  To  the  College  of  Phyficians  he  was 
a warm  and  ftrenuous  friend,  and  on  the  death  of  Linacre, 
under  whom  it  was  founded,  he  was  appointed  prefident, 
which  office  he  held  for  feven  years.  During  this  time,  he 
revifed  their  laws,  appointed  infignia  for  the  prefident,  and, 
to  encourage  the  ftud'y  of  anatomy,  he  obtained  a grant  of 
the  bodies  of  two  malefaftors  every  year,  to  be  difftdled 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  College.  He  alfo  drew  up  their 
annuals  in  Latin,  or  an  account  of  their  inftitution,  with  a 
journal  of  their  proceedings,  which  he  left  with  the  College. 
Mindful  of  his  alma  mater,  he  obtained  from  Queen  Mary 
a power  of  crefting  Gonvil  Hall  into  a College,  adding  to 
its  endowments,  provifions  for  three  fellows,  and  twenty 
fcholars.  He  added  an  entire  new  court  to  the  College, 
and  built  three  gates.  They  cod  him  together  1834I.  The 
improvements  were  begun  in  1557  * completed  he  was 
made  mafter  of  the  College,  and  continued  in  that  poll  un- 
til a ihort  lime  before  his  death,  when  be  reGgned  it  to  Dr. 
Legge,  but  ftill  refided  as  a fellow  commoner ; and  died 
there  in  1573,  aged  63  years,  having  in  his  lad  illnefs  fup- 
ported  himfelf  by  woman’s  milk.  On  h’s  tomb,  by  his  di- 
region,  was  engraved,  “ Fui  Caius.”  Befidea  his  verfions 
from  the  Greek,  and  the  “ Ephemera  Britannica,”  he  pub- 
hffied  “De  Canibus  Britannicis,”  1570,  inferted  entire  by  Mr. 
Pennant  in  his  Britifh  Zoology  ; to  which  were  added 
“ Hiftorim  rariorum  Animalium,”  originally  printed  in 
Gefner’s  colkaion : alfo,  “ De  Libris  propriis,”  and  “ De 
Antiquitate  Cantab.  Academia:  and  from  numerous 

unedited  manuferipts,  appears  to  have  projeaed  various 
other  works.  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  et  Anat.  Aikin’s  Biog. 
Mem.  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain. 

CAJUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papiuo  {Hefperia 
Fabr.),  having  entire  brown  wings,  with  a bluifh  dilk  ; 
beneath,  varied  with  cinereous  and  white,  with  brown  occl- 
lar  dots.  Inhabits  India, 

CAIX,  in.  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Somme  } i 3. miles  E.  of  Amiens* 
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CAKE,  a finer  fort  of  bread,  denominated  from  its  flat* 
round  figure.  We  meet  with  divers  compofitinns  under  the 
name  of  cakes  ; as  feed-cakes,  made  of  flour,  butter,  cream, 
fugar,  coriander  and  caraway- feeds,  mace,  and  other  fpiecs 
and  perfumes,  baked  in  the  oven ; plum  cakes,  made 
much  after  the  fame  manner,  only  with  fewer  feeds,  and 
the  add'tion  of  currants  ; pan-cakes,  made  of  a mixture  of 
flour,  eggs,  &c.  fried  ; cheefe-cakes,  made  of  cream,  egjrs, 
and  flour,  with  or  without  cheefe-curd,  butter,  almonds, 
&c.  ; oat-cakes  made  of  tine  oaten  flour,  mixt  v/it!i  yeall, 
and  lomelime.s  witlioct,  rolled  thin,  and  laid  on  an  iron 
or  Hone  lo  bake  over  a flow  fire;  fiignr-cakes,  mad-  of 
fine  fugar  beaten  and  fearced  with  the  iiiidl  flour,  adding 
butter,  rofe-water,  and  fpicea  ; rofe-cakes,  placenta  rofacea, 
are  leaves  of  rofes  dried  and  prefTed  into  a mafs,  fold  in  the 
(hops  for epithem.s.  See  Epithem. 

Cake  of  Copper,  denotes  a quantity  from  iqlb.  to  one 
hundred- weight. 

Cake,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  by  farmers  to 
the  fubltance  which  remains  after  the  oil  has  been  expreflcd 
from  flax  and  rape  feeds.  Cakes  made  from  the  firfl  of 
thefe  feeds,  are  much  employed  in  the  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing of  bullocks,  and  other  fort  of  cattle.  Thefe  fubllancea 
have  likewife,  fumetimes,  been  made  ufe  of  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  manure,  efpecially  when  made  from  the  latter  ma- 
terial. See  Oil-cake. 

Cake-wax,  a denomination  fometimes  given  to  the  white 
or  virgin-wax. 

C&.K.z-foap,  {lands  diftinguifhed  from  foft-foap  and  ball- 
foap.  See  Soap. 

CAKET,  in  Geography,  a town  and  capital  of  a country  in 
Afia,  in  the  northern  part  of  Perfia,  near  mount  Caucafus, 
trading  principally  in  filk.  N.  lat.  43°  2'.  E.  long.  46°  4'. 

CAKILE,  in  Botany,  (Tournelort,  Gsertner,  and  Ven- 
tenat.)  See  Bunias. 

C/'  LA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
Seville,  on  the  borders  of  Ellramadura;  14  miles  S.  ofLerena. 
Gala.  See  El  Callah. 

CALABA,  in  Botany,  (Piumier.)  See  Calophyllum. 
CALABAR,  or  Calbari,  in  Geography , a country  of 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  or  Upper  Guinea,  ufually 
dillinguifhed  into  New  and  Old  Calabar,  with  a river  of 
the  fame  name  in  each.  The  entrance  into  New  Calabar  is 
in  N.  lat.  4°  30'.  "W.  long.  9°  10'.  That  into  Old  Ca- 

labar is  in  N.  lat.  4°  32’.  W.  long.  10°  28'.  The  Dutch 
carry  on  a confiderable  trade  with  this  country.  See  Benin. 
CALABASH,  in  Botany.  See  Cucurbita  Pepo, 

Cal  ABAS  H./ree.  See  Crescentia. 

Calabash,  yifrican.  See  Adansonia  and  Baobab. 
The  word  is  Spamrti,  calalaga,  which  (ignifies  the  fame. 
The  Indians,  both  of  the  North  and  South  fea,  put  the 
pearls  they  have  filhed  in  calabajhes,  and  the  negroes  on  the 
coall  of  Africa  do  the  fame  by  their  gold-dull.  The  fmsller 
calabaflies  are  alfo  frequently  ufed  by  thefe  people  as  a mea- 
fure,  by  which  they  fell  thefe  precious  commodities  to  the 
Europeans. 

Calabash in  Geography,  lies  on  the  S.W.  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  beiween  Flint  bay  on  the  eaft,  and 
Swift’s  river  on  the  well,  and  affords  good  anchor  age. 

CALABER,  Quintus,  in  Biography,  a Greek  poet, 
fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed  under  the  emperor  Anaftafuis  I. 
about  the  year  491,  and  to  have  derived  his  name  from  Ca- 
labria, though  he  refided  chiefly  at  Smyrna.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a poem,  conlifting  of  14  books,  on  the 
“ Paralipomena”  of  Homer,  or  the  events  of  the  Trojan 
war,  not  related  by  that  poet,  and  commended  tor  its  ele- 
gant verfificatioa.  It  was  difeovered  by  cardinal  Beilanon, 
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in  amonaftery  near  Otranto  in  Apulia.  Two  of  the  books, 
defcribing  the  capture  of  Troy,  were  publifhed  feparately 
by  Neander,  in  his  “Opus  Aureum,”  Leipf.  1577.  Edi- 
tions of  the  whole  have  been  given  at  Hanau,  8vo.  1604  ; 
and  by  Paw  at  Leyden,  8vo.  1734.  Voff.  de  Poet.  Grsec. 

„CALABEZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  Terra  Firma,  on  Oronooko  river. 

CALABITE,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indian 
ocean,'  being  one  of  the  Philippines,  between  Mindoro  and 
Luban. 

CALABRIA,  m Ancient  Geography,  a name  fuppofed 
to  have  been  received  from  the  oriental  “calcb,”  or  pitch, 
on  account  of  the  refin  obtained  from  the  pines  of  this  coun- 
try, and  Gorrtiponding  to  that  part  of  Italy  more  generally 
denominated  “ MefTapia,”  and  the  prefent  Calabria. 

Calabria,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  divided  into, Calabria  Citra,  and  Caia- 
bri^ Ultra,  or  Hither  and  Farther  Calabria.  The  former 
is  bounded  on  the  corth  by  .Baliiicata,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
gulf  of  Taranto,  on!  the  fouth  by  Calabria  Ultra,  and  on 
tlie  weft  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  a fmall  part  of  Pnnei- 
pato' Citra.  Swinburne  eftimates  its  extent  at  1,605,463 
moggie,  (five  moggie  being  equal  to  tour  Englifh  acres) 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  315,330.  It  abounds 
in  excellent  fruiis,  corn,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  cotton,  flax,  laf- 
fron,  honey,  fait,  wool,  filk,  and  manna.  It  has  fome 
mines  of  gold  and  filvtr,  lead  and  iron,  togetlier  with  ful- 
phttr,  alabafter,  and  rock  cryftal.  Hogs  and  theep  are  nu- 
merous. Its  coafts  are  defended  by  towers.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Cozer.za,  Paola  or  Paula,  Bifignano,  Caffano, 
Scalea,  Cariati,  Roffaiio,  Umbriatico,  Strongoli,  Caren- 
za,  Martorano,  and  Amantea.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Co- 
chile,  Crate,  Lao, -CeLno,  Trionto,  Aquanile,  and  Bato. 
Calabria  Ultra  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Calabria  Citra, 
and  on  the  eaft,  weft,  and  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  tea. 
The  produdioiis  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Caiabtia 
Citra.  The  extent,  according  to  Swinburne,  comprehends 
1.901,878  moggie;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
460,392.  The  principal  towns  are  Catanzaro,  Cotrone, 
St.  Sev  rina,  Ifcla,  Taverna,  Nicaftro,  Belcaflro,  St.  Eu- 
femia,  Squillace,  Tropea,  Nicotera,  Milcto,  Oppido,  Gerace, 
B.eggio,  and  Bova.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Alii,  Angitola, 
'Tacina,  Alaro,  Alice,  Amato,  Metanro,  and  Metre  mo. 

In  Calabria  all  tiic  oxen  are  white,  large  and  long-horned, 
except  thofe  of  the  red  breed,  which  have  been  introduced 
from  Sicily  by  the  princes  of  Cariati  and  Gerace.  The  buf- 
faloes are  black  ; and  moft  of  the  goa's,  tlieep  and  hogs  are 
of  that  hue.  The  laft  fptcies  have  no  hair,  but  their  hides 
are  as  fletk  as  thofe  of  elephants.  In  fome  parts  of  this 
country  dormice  are  accounted  delicate  game,  as  they  were 
in  ancient  Rome,  where  they  were  kept  in  warrens,  and  fatted 
for  the  tables  of  the  moft  retired  epicures.  (I’liey  are  fir.oked 
out  of  their  ntfts  in  hollow  trees,  and  caught  with  fharp 
hooks.  Their  fleins  make  very  fine  leather'.  The  Calabrian 
borfes  are  pretty,  fpirited,  and  brilliant  in  their  motions  ; but 
generally  low,  and  ftldom  free  from  vice.  All  live  animals 
in  Calabria  are  taxed.  Six  carlu.i  (or  about  2S.  3d.)  are 
paid  for  an  ox,  4 grains  (10  of  which  make  a carlino)  for  a 
Iheep  ; and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  graziers  ihould 
be  indigent,  and  that  the  cottagers  fhould  keep  no  beaft  of  any 
kind,  and  that  they  Ihould  live  upon  cafual  and  unfubftantial 
luitrimeiit,  inltead  of  milk,  ciieefe,  and  other  wholefome  diet, 
which  the  rich  pafturage  of  the  country  ought  to  afford  them . 
Arable  land  is  ploughed  four  times  ; but  iwftead  of  laying 
down  their  fallows  with  hay  feeds,  clover,  or  any  of  thofe 
rich  artificial  graff  s,  which  are  fown  in  England  to  produce 
fcuc  meadows  and  pattures,  the  Calabrian  farmer  thinks  he 
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docs  his  farm  smple  juftice  if  he  ceafe»  to  plough  it  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  leaves  the  good  grafs,  accidentally  pro. 
duced  there,  to  make  its  way,  as  well  as  it  can,  through  the 
matted  fibres  of  various  forts  of  rank  weeds.  The  Calabrian 
forefees  no  melioration  of- his  condition  from  any  of  his 
efforts ; and  he  is  difeouraged  by  the  apprehenfion  that  in- 
creafing  activity  and  produce  on  his  part  would  fubjedt  him 
to  an  additional  weight  of  taxes  and  oppreffion. 

The  Zingari,  or  gypfies,  of  Calabria  do  not  c*ntradl  alii- 
ances  with  any  other  clafs  of  inhabitants,  but  marry  among 
themfelves.  They  have  no  permanent  property,  nor  any  fixed 
habitation,  Theyfubfift  by  the  profitsof  little  handicrafts,  and 
chiefly  by  trucking  affes  and  borfes,  which  they  do  for  the 
fmalleft  trifle  to  boot.  They  generally  work-in  iron,  and  crake 
trivets,  knitting-needles,  and  bodkins,  and  baubles  of  that 
kind.  Their  drefs  is  very  mean;  they  (have  their  chins,  but 
wear  long  hair,  to  which  they  apply  neither  comb  nor 
fciffars.  Tiieir  religion  is  altogether  my.fterious;  and  though 
they  occafionally  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  marriage,  burials,  See.  they  often  perform 
tbefe  fundlions  according  to  their  own  cuftoms,  which  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  heathens.  At  their  weddings  they 
carry  torches,  and  have  paranymphs  to  give  away  the  bride, 
with  many  ether  unufual  rites.  With  regard  to  their  con- 
diidh  they  are  depraved  and  licentious  ; and  are  univerfally 
accoucted  to  be  pillcrers,  cheats,  faithlefs,  (hamelcfs,  and 
abandoned  to  all  manner  of  diffolutentfs.  They  accuftom 
themfelves  to  tell  fortunes,  and  to  play  jug.gling-tricks,  as 
they  do  in  other  countries.  In  .1560,  they  were  banilhed 
the  kingdom  as  thieves,  cheats,  and  (pits  for  the  Turks.  I« 
1569  and  1585,  the  order  was  renewed  ; but  not  being  en- 
forced, it  bad  little  effeft.  They  make  ufe  of  two  language*, 
one  Calabrian,  with  a foreign  accent  and  pronunciation  ; the 
other  peculiar  to  themfelves,  which,  in  found,  bears  a great 
affinity  to  the  oriental  tongues,  and  is  fpoken  by  them  when- 
ever they  have  fecrets  to  impart  to  each  other. 

There  is  a viflble  difference  in  the  drefs  and  manners  of  the 
two  Calabrias ; the  inhabitants  of  the  fpulh  part  refemblethe 
Sicilians;  and,  like  them,  the  men  wear  bonnets;  but  north  of 
Rogliano,  the  boundary  of  the  provinces,  hats  are  univerfally 
worn.  The  Sicilians,  it  is  fuppofed,  even  now  betray  (Irong 
marks  in  their  charafler  rf  their  ancient  conneiflion  with  the- 
Africans,  and  the  North  Calabrefe  have  in  their  difpofition 
mnch  German  folidity,  arifing  perhaps  from  colonies  tranf- 
planted  thither  by  the  Swabian  princes;  and  in  the  fouthern 
Calabrefe,  and  Neapolitans,  particularly  the  latter,  there  are 
evident  traces  of  Grecian  manners  and  temper.  Calabria  is 
. in  bad  repute  with  refpeft  to  the  fafety  of  travellers ; and 
yet  tlie  people  feem  perfedly  honeft  witii  regard  to  one  an- 
other ; for  their  hoults  have  no  bolts  or  bars  to  their  doors ; 
and  during  the  owners’  abfence,  they  are  left  to  the  mercy 
of  every  pafftnger.  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
vol.  ii.  and  iv, 

Calabria,  formerly  pofftffed  by  the  Brutii  and-other  Greek 
colonies,  has  been  in  all  ages  convulfcd  and  dtfolaied  by 
earthquakes.  In  1638  and  1659  the  two  provinces  of  Ca- 
labria were  almoft  utterly  dcltrcyed  ; and  that  of  1744, 
though  not  equally  injnrious,  was  very  calamitous  and  dil- 
trtfiing.  The  dreadful  effefls  of  the  lucceffive  earthquakes 
of  1783  are  particularly  deferibed  by  count  Ippolito  and  fir 
William  Hamilton,  The  part  of  Calabria,  according  to  fir 
"William’s  account,  which  was  moft  aflefled,  is  compre- 
hended between  the  38th  and  39th  degree  ; and  the  greateft 
force  of  the  earthquake  ftenr.ed  co  have  exerted  itfclf  from  the 
foot  of  thofe  mountains  of  the  Apennines,  called  the  Monte 
Diio,  Monte  Sacro,  and  Monte  Caulone,  extending  weftward 
to  the  Tyrrhene  fea.  The  towns,  villages,  and  farm-houfes, 
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neared  thefe  mountains,  luuate  either  on  hills  or  in  the  p'ain, 
were  totally  ruined  by  thelird  (hock  of  the  5th  of  February  ; 
and  the  farther  removed  towns  and  villages  v/ere  from  this 
centre,  the  lefs  they  fuffered.  Indeed,  the  face  ( f the  earth 
of  that  part  of  Calabria  above-mentioned  was  entirely  al- 
tered ; many  openings  and  cracks  had  been  made  in  the 
ground  ; fotne  hills  bad  been  lowered,  and  others  quite 
levelled  ; roads  were  rendered  impaffable  by  the  chafms  that 
had  been  produced  in  the  plains  ; huge  mountains  had  been 
fplit  afunder,  and  parts  of  them  driven  to  a confiderable 
diftance  ; deep  vallies  had  been  filled  by  the  fevered  moun- 
"tains  ; the  comfe  of  fome  rivers  bad  been  altered  ; new 
fprings  broke  forth  in  dry  ground,  and  other  fprings  totally 
difappeared  ; and  in  one  place  thefurface  of  two  whole  tene- 
ments, on  which  grev/  large  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  were 
detached  by  the  earthquake,  and  traiifplanted,  whilft  the 
trees  remained  in  their  places,  to  the  diftance  of  about  a mile 
from  their  former  fituation  ; and  from  the  fpot  on  which 
they  formerly  (Inod,  hot  water  fprnng  up  to  a confiderable 
height,  mixed  with  ferruginous  fand  ; and  near  this  place 
fome  countrymen  and  (hepherds  had  been  fwallowed  up  with 
their  teams  of  oxen  and  their  flocks  of  goats  and  (heep. 

From  the  city  of  Amantea,”  fays  iir  William  “ lituate  on 
the  coalt  of  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  in  Calabria  Citra,  and  along 
the  weft  ward  coalt  to  cape  Spartivento  in  Calabria  U'tra,  and 
then  up  to  the  eaftern  coalt  as  far  as  the  cape  d’ Alice  (a 
part  of  Calabria  Citra)  on  the  Ionian  fea,  there  is  not  a town 
or  village,  either  on  the  coaft  or  land,  but  what  is  either 
totally  deftroyed,  or  has  fuffered  more  or  lefs,  amounting  in 
ail,  to  near  400  of  what  are  called  here  “ Paefes a village 
containing  lefs  than.  100  inhabitants  is  not  counted  as  a 
“ Paefe.”  At  Cafal  Nuovo,  the  princels  Gerace,  and  up- 
wards of  400  of  the  inhabitants,  loft  their  lives ; at  Bagnara, 
the  number  of  dead  amounts  to  3017  ; Radicma  and  Palmi 
count  their  lofs  at  about  3000  each  ; Terra  Nuova  about 
1.400;  Seminari  flili  more.  The  fum  total  of  the  mortality 
in  both  Calabrias  and  in  Sicily,  by  the  eartliquakes  alone, 
according  to  the  returns  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  at 
Naples,  is  32,367  but  fir  William  conceives  that  the 
whole  number  amounted  at  leaf!;  to  40,000.  In  the  accounts 
from  Calabria  Ultra,  two  finguiar  phenomena  are  mentioned. 

At  about  the  diftance  of  3 miles  from  the  ruined  city  of 
Oppido,  there  was  a hill  (the  foil  of  which  is  a fandy  clay , 
about  500  palms  high,  and  1300  in  circumference  at  its 
bafis.  It  was  faid  that  this  hill,  by  the  fhock  of  the  5th  of 
February,  jumped  to  the  diftance  of  about  4 miles  from  the 
fpot  where  it  ftood,  into  a plain  calFd  the  Campo  di  Baflano. 
At  the  lame  time,  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of  Oppido 
ftood,  which  extended  about  3 miles,  divided  into  two,  and 
as  its  fituation  was  between  two  rivers,  its  ruins  filled  up  the 
valley,  and  flopped  the  courfe  of  thofe  rivers ; two  great 
lakes  are  already  formed,  and  are  daily  increafing,  which 
lakes,  if  means  are  not  found  to  drain  them,  and  give  the 
rivers  their  due  courfe,  in  a firort  time  mull  infeA  the  air 
greatly,”  For  a farther  detail,  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  73- 
part  i.  See  Earthq,uakf. 

CALABRINI,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  au- 
thors  call  the  rough  spleenwort,  or  lonchltis  afpera.  Ger. 
Emac.  Ind. 

CALABRITA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea;  38  miles  W.  of  Corinth. 

CA-LABRITO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 

Principato  Citra, 

CALABURA,  \n  Botany,  (Pluk.)  See  Montingia. 

CALACHERIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,in  the 
province  of  Irak  j 125  miles  W.  of  Amadan^ 

Vou.W. 


CALACINE,  or  Calachene,  in  /Incicnt  Geography.  ^ 
province  or  diftrifl  of  Affyri?,  bounded  on  the  north  by  th- 
mountams  of  Atmem’a  and  Arrapachitis,  on  the  weft  by  the 
Tigris,  on  the  taft  by  t!ie  Lyens,  and  on  the  fouth  Ly 
Adiabene.  It  contained  the  following  cittes,  viz.  Mardt» 
Calafli,  B-ffara,  and  Refen. 

CALACTA,  a maritinve  town,  feated  on  the  northern 
coaft  of  Siedv.  Ptolemv. 

CALAUE,  in  the  Manege,  a defeent  or  flopcin  a riding- 
ground,  by  which  to  bring  a horfe  to  bend  his  haunches,  and 
form  his  flop,  with  die  aids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  brick, 
and  cavefo;;,  feafonably  given. 

Ti.’e  ea/.We ’s  alio  called,  by  the  French,  h:'Jfe.  They  fay 
to  ride  or  callop  dow  n the  calaeJe. 

CALADIUM,  in  Botany  a name  given  by  Riimplrus 
to  a plant  which  Linnm'.is  afterwards  called  Arum  efcultn- 
tum.  Ventenat  has  leparated  it  from  Atiim;  and  uniting 
it  with  the  ovatum,  the  fagiitmfolinm  and  arbprefeens  of 
Linnaeus,  and  the  b colorum  of  Aiton,  with  tw-o  others  Ids 
known,  has  formed  a new  genus  under  the  original  name 
given  it  by  Riimphius,  with  the  following  general  characler. 
Spathe  fsvelling,  folded  in  its  low’cr  part.  Spadix  or  ament 
fhorler  than  the  fpathe,  fimple,  ftraight,  cyltndric,  with  the 
male  flowers  on  the  upper  part,  and  female  on  the  lower. 

fefiile,  difpofed  in  a fpiral  f&rm,  with  tw'tlve  furrows 
full  of  pollen  in  molecules  agglutinated  together,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  top  by  a flat  furfacein  the  (hope  of  a lozenge, 
which  is  fprinkled  with  Ihining  dots,  and  creimlaled  at  its 
border.  Germs  numerous,  orbicular,  concave.  Stigma  ief- 
file,  umbilicate  ; full  of  a vifeous  liquor.  The  fpace  between 
the  ftamens  and  pillils  occupied  by  four  rows  of  oblong, 
obtufe,  elevated  glands.  Fruit  fimilar  to  tlrat  of  Arum. 
Its  cfiential  charafter,  according  to  Ventenat,  is  founded  on 
the  fituation  and  ftrufture  of  the  anthers,  and  even  of  the 
pollen  itfelf,  on  the  direftion  and  form  of  the  glands,  and  on 
the  umbilicated  ftigmas.  See  Arum. 

CALADUNUM,  \n  Ancient  Geographey,  a town  of  Spain 
alfigned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  “ Ca  iVi'ci  Brsecarii”  in  the  Tar- 
ragonenfis,  and  fituate,  according  to  M.  d’AnvilIt,  to  the 
north-weft  of  Aquae  Flaviae. 

CALAII,  iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  placed  by  Arrian 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Perfic  gulf. 

CAL.^NUS,  a fountain  of  Afia  Minor  in  Lycia.  Steph. 
Byz. 

CALAF,  in  Botany,  (Alpinus  ./Egypt.)  See  Sal  is 
JEgyptiaca. 

Calaf,  in  Geography,  Karaiglnn-Soui,  a ftream  of  Afia 
in  Mefopotamia,  which,  running  from  w'eft  to  eaft,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Tigris,  near  Amida. 

CALAGORINA,  a towm  of  Spain,  attributed  by  Pto- 
lemy to  the  Vafcone.s. 

CALAGORRIS,  Cazeres,  a place  of  Gaul,  belong- 
ing to  the  “ Volcae  Teftofages,”  at  fome  diftance  S.W. 
of  Tolofa,  and  comprehended  within  the  Narbonnenfta 
Prima, 

CALAGUM,  Chailh,  a place  of  Gaul,  belonging 
to  the  “ Meldi,”  S.  E.  of  Meldi  or  latinum  (Meaux.)  It 
was  included  in  the  Lyonnenfis  Quarta. 

CALAGURIS,  now  Calahorka,  a town  of  Hifpa- 
nia  Citerior,  feated  on  the  Iberus,  belonging  to  the  Vaf- 
cones.  Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  belonging  to  the  llegevtes* 
according  to  Ptolemy ; now  Loharre.  It  was  fituated  K- 
W.  of  Ofca. 

CALAH,  or  Cale,  in  Ancienl  Geography,  one  of  the  four 
cities  built  by  Alhur,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Gea, 
s.  XI,  12-  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Calach,  fituate  about 
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tlie  fprings  of  the  river  Lycus,  and  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  capital  of  a province  called  Calachene,  feemirig  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ptolemy’s  Calaciue,  above  Adiabeiie,  towards 
mount  Niohates. 

CALAHORRA,  in  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on  the  fonth  fide  of  the  Ebro, 
on  the  borders  of  Navarre  ; 62  miles  N.W.  of  Saragoffa. 
N.  lat.  42°  i8'.  W.  long.  a°  7'. 

CALAIS,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of 
a ca-nton  in  the  department  of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and 
diflrift  of  Boulogne ; the  place  contains  6,750,  and  the 
canton  16,266  inhabitants  j the  territory  includes  165  ki- 
liometres,  and  12  communes.  Calais  has  a citadel  on  the 
N.  W.  fide,  and  near  the  fea,  as  large  as  the  town,  with  one 
entrance,  and  is  flrongly  fortined  ; but  its  chief  ftrength 
depends  upon  its  fituation  among  the  marlhcs,  which  may 
be  overflowed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  It  is  encom- 
paffcd,  except  for  a fhort  fpace  tow^ards  the  harbour,  by  a 
moat  and  wall,  which  latter  ferves  as  a public  walk.  It  is 
a regular  well  built  town,  with  a fpacious  and  handfome 
fquare,  and  its  ftrects  are  tolerably  clean  and  well  paved ; 
and  has  feveral  churches  and  monaSeries.  Its  harbour,  form- 
ed by  a fraall  rivulet,  is  too  much  obftrufted  by  fand  to  ad- 
mit of  large  veffels,  or  even  common  merchant  Ihips,  except 
at  high  water.  'I'his  haven  ebbs  dry  at  every  tide  ; but  at 
high  w'dter,  with  a common  flow,  it  has  not  lefs  than  3 
fathoms.  The  flood  fets  in  N.E.  by  E.  The  harbour 
commences  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  where  a fine  maflive 
quay  terminates  in  two  long  wooden  moles,  which  extend 
far  in  to  the  fea.  Calais  is  a trading  town,  and  in  time  of  peace 
regular  packets  for  the  mail  fail  from  and  to  England  ; and 
other  paflage  boats  form  a conftarit  intercourfe  between  this 
place  and  Dover,  from  which  it  is  diftant  22  miles  S.E. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  an  ifthmus  formerly  joined  Calais 
and  Dover ; and  that  the  rupture  of  it  was  occafioned  by 
an  earthquake,  and  has  been  gradually  widened  by  tides 
and  currents.  Calais  communicates  by  means  of  canals  with 
St.  Omet’s,  Gravelines,  Dunkirk,  &c. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  12th  century,  Calais  was  only  a 
filhing  village  ; but  from  the  fuccefs  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
herring  fifhery,  it  foon  acquired  fo  much  importance  as  to 
attradl  the  notice,  and  excite  the  rapacity  of  the  church; 
for  in  the  year  1180,  we  find  that  pope  Alexander  III. 
granted  the  tithe  of  all  the  herrings  there  taken  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  recorded  for  its  immenfe  wealth,  for 
the  luxurious  and  diffolute  lives  of  its  monks,  and  for  the 
worthlelTncfs  of  its  abbot.  The  honeft  filhermen,  not 
readily  comprehending  the  pope’s  right  to  give  away  their 
property,  declared  that  they  would  fooner  decimate  the 
monks  than  fuller  their  herrings  to  be  decimated.  They 
were,  however,  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  count  of 
Flanders,  who  was  then  their  regent,  as  guardian  to  Ida, 
countefs  of  Boulogne.  Its  walls  and  caftle  w'ere  built  in 
the  year  1228  by  Philip  count  of  Boulogne,  brother  of 
Lewis  VIII.  ; but  its  municipal  laws  and  privileges  are  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  granted  by  the  countefs  Ida,  and  her 
fourth  hufband,  Renaud  de  Dammartin,  in  the  year  1191. 
From  thefe  laws  it  appears  t hat  the  city  was  governed  by 
its  own  raagiftrates  elefted  by  the  citizens,  and  by  a bailiff 
appointed  by  the  count.  Among  its  privileges  we  find 
that,  if  a woman  offered  to  take,  as  her  hufband,  a man 
condemned  to  death  for  theft,  fhe  might  demand  and  obtain 
his  pardon.  In  1.347,  Calais  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  of 
England,  aftei*  having  been  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs  by 
famine.  Edward,  having  been  detained  under  its  walls  for 
dcTCB  months  by  the  obUiuate  refiftance  of  its  defenders^ 


conveyed  a meflenger  to  the  govern.pr,  who  Informed  him  that 
he  would  grant  them  no  terms;  but  that  they  muft  fur- 
render  at  diferetion.  At  length,  in  conftquence  of  the 
fpirited  remonftrances  of  the  governor,  and  the  interceffion 
of  fir  Walter  Manny,  whom  he  had  deputed  as  his  meflenger, 
Edward  confented  to  grant  their  lives  to  the  garrifon  and 
its  inhabitants,  except  fix  of  the  principal  burgtlfes,  who 
were  required  to  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  with 
ropes  about  their  necks.  In  this  extremity  of  deep  diftrefs 
Euftace  de  Pierre,  one  of  the  moft  wealthy  merchants  of 
the  place,  voluntarily  offered  to  be  one  of  thofe  fix  viiffims  j 
and  his  example  was  foon  followed  by  five  others  of  the 
richeft  citizens.  Thefe  illuftrious  patriots,  barefooted  and 
bareheaded,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  were  attended  to 
the  gates  by  all  the  inhabitants  with  tears,  bleffings,  and 
prayers  for  their  fafety.  When  they  were  introduced  into 
the  prefence  of  Edward,  they  laid  the  keys  of  the  city  at 
his  feet,  and,  falling  upon  their  knees,  fupplicated  his 
mercy  in  drains  fo  moving,  as  to  meit  the  fpeCfators  into 
tears.  The  queen  enforced  their  intercelTion  and  implored 
and  obtained  their  lives.  Having  thus  fucceeded,  fhe  con- 
dufted  them  into  her  own  apartment,  entertained  them  ho- 
nourably, and  difmilTed  them  with  prefents.  Edward,  having 
taken  poffeffion  of  the  city,  found  it  nfccffaiy  to  turn  out 
all  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  to  people  it  with  Englifh. 
Calais  remained  from  this  time  in  fubjeflion  to  England  till 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  duke 
of  Guife.  The  duke  obliged  all  the  inhabitants  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  conferred  the  government  of  it  upon  Des 
Termes,  who  wasfoonafter  made  a marflial  of  France.  By 
the  treaty  at  Chateau  Cambrefis,  it  was  agreed,  that  Calais 
fhould,  after  the  expiration  of  8 years,  he  reftored  to  Eng- 
land ; and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  queen  Elizabeth 
difpatched  fome  troops  to  recover  it ; but  the  furrender  was 
refufed,  becaufe,  five  years  before,  the  Englifh  had  taken 
Havre,  and  violated  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  In  the  year 
1596,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  conduft  of 
the  archduke  Albert,  but  was  reftored  tw'o  year.s  after  by 
the  peace  of  Vervins.  In  1694,  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
Englifh,  under  fir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  but  without  fuftaining 
much  damage.  Calais  is  diftant  7 leagues  from  the  South 
Foreland,  and  40  from  Dunnofe  ; 5 pofts  S.W.  from  Dun- 
kirk, and  34f  N.  from  Paris.  N.  lat.  50°  57'  31".  E. 
long.  1°  50' 56'*.  High  water  1 1°  30’. 

Calais,  S'/,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrifl  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  ; 6 leagues  E.N.E. 
of  Chateau  du  Loir.  The  place  contains  3,630,  and  the  can- 
ton 13,749,  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends  307! 
kiliometres  and  14  communes.  N.  lat.  47° 56'.  E.  long. 
0°  39'. 

Calais,  a townfhip  of  Caledonia  county,  and  ftate  of 
Vermont,  in  America  ; 105  miles  north-eafterly  of  Benning- 
ton ; containing  443  inhabitants. 

CALAMA,  in  Ancient  Geography , Gelma,  or  Raima,  an 
epifcopal  town  of  Africa  in  Numidia  ; fituate  to  the  fouth 
weft  of  Hippo-regius.  St.  Auguftine  mentions  a difturb- 
ance  that  happened  in  this  place,  A.D.  408,  or  409  ; and 
that  foon  fucceeded  a law  cnafted  by  Honorius  in  407,  or 
408,  exprefsly  prohibiting  the  folemnities  of  the  Gentiles. 

Calama,  the  naifle^of 1 village  of  Afia,  in  Carmania,  or 
Gedrofia,  according  to  Arrian. 

Calama^  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples  in  the  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Reggio. 

CALAMiE,  orCALAMEs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a burgh 
of  Peloponnefus,  in  Meffenia,  feated  on  the  river  Aris,  and 
mentioned  by  Polybius  and  Paufanias. 
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CALAMAGROSTIS,  in  Botany^,  (Tragf.  ic.  Dalech. 
liill.)  See  Triglochin Linnaeus  has  given  it  as 
a trivial  name  to  a fpecies  of  Agroftis,  and  alfo  to  one  of 
Arundo.  Dr.  Withering  has  made  it  a generic  appellation 
for  fuch  fpecies  of  Arundo  as  have  only  one  floret  in  a calyx  : 
but,  as  Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferver,  (Flor.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  145.) 
the  very  natural  genus  arundo  ought  not  to  be  broken  merely 
on  account  of  a difference  in  t!;e  number  of  florets,  and,  if 
that  were  not  the  cafe,  the  term  calama^roftis  is  not  admiffi- 
ble,  as  a generic  name,  on  the  eftablifhcd  principles  of  the 
Lmnsan  Nomenclature. 

CALAMANCO,  in  commerce^  a wollen  fluff  manufac- 
tured in  Brabant  and  in  Flanders,  particularly  at  Antwerp, 
Lifle,  Tournay,  Turcoin,  Roubaix,  and  Lannoy. 

It  is  commonly  woven  wholly  of  wool ; there  are  fonie, 
however,  wherein  the  warp  is  mixed  with  filk,  and  others 
with  goat’s  hair.  There  are  calamancos  of  all  colours,  and 
diverfely  wrought;  Some  are  quite  plain,  others  have  broad 
ftripes  adorned  with  flowers;  fome  with  plain  broad  llripes; 
fome  with  narrow  flripes  ; and  others  watered.  This  has 
been  alfo  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  the  w'oollcn  manufac- 
ture in  England,  both  for  home  wear  and  exportation;  but 
of  late  it  has  declined. 

CALAMRACUM,  in  /Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Italy,  in  Magna  Grtecia,  between  Peluia,  and  the  marfh 
of  Lucania. 

CALAMARIA,  in  Botany,  (Dillen.  Miifc.)  See  Isoe- 
TEs  lacnjlrls. 

CALAMARIaE,  one  of  the  natural  orders  of  LiunEUS, 
nearly  allied  to  the  grafl'es,  and  having  commonly  the  fame 
kind  of  leaves,  but  differing  from  them  ia  not  having  a two- 
valved  glume.  The  calamariae  have  a culm  which  is  gene- 
rarly  triquetrous,  rarely  cylindrical,  often  leaflcfs,  or  bearing 
only  a few  leaves.  The  leaves  are  generally  more  rigid  and 
rough,  and  the  flowers  are  often  difpofed  in  an  imbricated 
manner.  The  genera  enumerated  in  the  Syftema  Naturae  are, 
bobartia,  (but  the  genus  is  nowaboliflied  ; fee  Bobartia,) 
feirpus,  cyperus,  eriophorus,  carex,  and  fchsenus  ; with  a 
doubt,  whether  flagallaria,  juncus,  and  fchcuchzeria  Ihould 
not  be  added.  In  the  pofthumous  ledures  of  Linnaeus,  as 
publifhed  by  Gifeke,  they  ftand  thus  : fparganium,  typha, 
eriophorum,  feirpus,  carex,  fclcria,  cyperus,  fehaenus,  ref- 
tio,  gahnia,  kyllingia,  fuirena.  The  genus  fcleria  is  added 
by  Gifeke. 

CALAMARIUS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber, 
having  140  abdominal  plates,  and  22  caudal  fcales.  Linn. 
Muf.  Ad.  Fr. 

This  kind  inhabits  America  : general  colour  livid  with 
linear  brown  llreaks  and  dots  : beneath  teffellated  with 
brown. 

CALAMATA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  feated  on  the  river  Spinazza  3 taken 
by  the  Venetians  in  1685,  but  fince  retaken,  together  with 
the  reft  of  the  Morea,  by  the  Turks;  13  miles  W.  of  Mifura. 

CALAMBA,  or  Calambac,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of 
wood  brought  from  China,  ufually  fold  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  lignum  aloes,  or  agallochum. 

Sir  Phil.  Veruatti  makes  calambac  and  lignum  aloes  fyno- 
nymous.  Others  feem  to  diftinguifti,  reftraining  calamba 
wood  to  the  beft  fort  of  aloes  wood,  growing  chiefly  in  Ma- 
lacca, and  Sumatra  ; and  much  ufed  in  India  for  making  of 
beads  and  crucifixes.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°43.  p.  863. 

CALAMENTHA,  or  Calamintha,  \x\  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Africa,  in  Libya,  belonging  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians. 

CALAMIANES,  in  Geography,  a clufter  of  iflands  in  the 
Indian  Sea,  among  thofe  called  the  Philippine  Iflands,” 
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fituate  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  northern  cape  of  Para- 
gua,  and  weft  from  Manilla,  and  giving  name  to  a province 
or  government.  They  are  reckoned  twelve  in  number,  which 
are  all  fmall,  and  inhabited  by  peaceable  Indians,  who  pay 
tribute.  The  chief  produft  of  their  mountains  is  wax, 
which  they  gather  twice  in  the  year.  The  rocks  over  the 
fea  afford  lome  of  the  efteemed  birds’  nefts,  and  on  the  coafts 
are  fine  pearls. 

CALAMIDES,  a clufter  of  iflands,  amounting  to  about 
fcventcen,  fituate  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  14  or  15  league.s 
S.W.  of  Luban,  and  forming  a province  ; the  largeft  of 
which  is  Paragua,  which  fee. 

CALAMI  FERGUS,  in  Botany,  a denomination  given 
by  fome  to  thofe  ocherwife  called  culmiferous  plants. 

CALAMINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lake  of  Afia,  in 
Lydia  ; in  which,  according  to  Piiny,  were  floating  iflands, 
which,  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  ferved  as  a place  of  re- 
fuge for  the  Roman  citizens. 

CALAMINE,  or  Lapis  Calaminaris,  is  an  ore  of 
Zinc,  which  fee.  The  lapis  calaminaris, calcined,  powdered, 
and  fifted,  forms  a heavy  brownifli-yellow,  powder,  which 
when  mixed  with  wax  and  oil  forms  the  “ ceratum  lapidis  ca- 
laminaris,” (ceratum  epuloticum  of  the  old  difpenfanes,)  the 
moft  commonly  ufed  cf  all  the  Ample  unguents.  Calamine 
is  much  ufed  for  taking  off  films  from  the  eyes  of  horfes, 
&c. 

Calamine,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  ore  of  zinc,  having  a 
white-gray  brown,  or  red  colour,  and  varying  in  hardiiefs. 
It  is  found  in  Derbyfhire,  and  fome  other  diftrifts,  and  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  writers  to  be  capable  of  being  made  ufc  of 
in  agriculture  with  advantage,  from  its  containing  oxy- 
gen in  a large  proportion,  as  one  of  its  conftituent  prin- 
ciples. Too  few  experiments  have,  however,  yet  been 
made  with  this  material  to  fully  afeertain  its  utility  in  this 
application. 

CALAMINT,  in  Botany,  (Smith  Fior,  Brit.)  See 
Thymus  Calamintha,  and  Nepeta,  removed  by  Dr.  Smith 
from  Meliffa. 

CALAMINTHA,  (Pluk.  Mant.  34.  t.  344.  jig.  r. 
Morif.  Hift.  iii.  p.  413.  S.  ii.  t.  19.  f.  7.)  See  Coni- 
LA  mariana. 

Calamintha  arvenjis  verticillata,  (Baub,  Pin.  229).  See 
Mentha  arvenjis. 

Calamintha  aquatica  lelgariim,  (Lob.  ic.  505.)  Sec 
Mentha  exigua. 

Calamintha  hecleracea,  (Scop.)  See  Glechoma  hide 
racea, 

Calamintha  magno  jlore,  (Bauh.  Pin.  229.  Riv.  Mon. 
43 . ) See  Melissa  grandiflora. 

Calamintha  vulgaris,  (Bauh.  Pin.  228.)  montana, 
(Dod.  Pemp.  98.  Riv.  t.  46.  Blackw.  t.  166.)  See  Me- 
lissa calamintha,  Linn.  Thymus.  Dr.  Smith. 

Calamintha  pulegii  odore,  (Bauh.  Pin.  228.)  montana 
praalta,  (Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  45.  t.  40  & 38.  Riv.  t.  47. 
Kniph.  Cent.  7.  n.  27.)  See  Melissa  Linn.  Thy- 

mus. Smith. 

Calamintha  incana,  (Bauh.  Pin.  228.  Pulegii  odore 
minor  Bar.  ic.  1166.)  See  Melissa  cretica. 

Calamintha  hifpanica  frutefeens,  (Tourn.  Inft.  194.) 
Montana  incana  minor.  (Morif.  Hift.  3.  p.  413.  n.  3.) 
See  Melissa  frulicofa. 

Calamintha  tertium  genus,  (Fuch.  Hift.  436.)  See 
Inula  dyfent erica. 

CALAMINTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Libya,  probably  of  Mauritania,  taken  notice  of  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Hecataeus,  whofe  fituatioii  is  unknown  ; but  fup- 
pofed by  Bochart,  from  the  etymology  of  the  name  in  the 
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Prcsnician  language,  to  be  feated  on  an  eminence,  and  of 
Phoenician  original. 

CALAMISSUS,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  country  of 
the  Locrii  Ozolli,  fituated,  according  to  Phny,  on  the 
Crifcean  gulf,  and  placed  by  M.  d’Anville,  under  the  name 
of  Cala,  to  the  welt  of  Naupaflua. 

CALAMITA Jlorax.  See  Storax. 

CALAMITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
feme  to  the  olfeocolla,  which,  wdicn  in  fmall  pieces,  fome- 
times  pretty  exaftly  refcmbles  the  barrel  of  a quii! ; others 
have  called  fome  of  the  foffile  coralloides  by  this  name,  there 
being  frequently  in  them  the  refemblance  of  feveral  quills 
cemented  together  in  lione. 

CALAMITIS  is  ufed  for  a fpecies  of  artificial  cadnna^ 
found  adhering  to  the  llicks,  ladles,  and  other  utenfils  where- 
with they  ftir  the  copper  when  in  fufion  in  the  furnace.  It 
is  denominated  calamitis,  from  the  Latin  calamus^  a reed,  on 
account  of  its  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  a reed  cloven  in 
the  middle. 

CALAMO,  in  Geography,  fometimes  called  Calmino,  or 
Calimena,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  near  the  coaft  of 
Afia,  not  far  from  Mitylene,  about  5 or  6 leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. The  ancients  called  it  Claros : Pliny  alfo  dif- 
tinguiflies  it  by  the  name  of  Calydna,  and  Ovid  has  extolled 
the  abundance  of  honey  which  it  produced : “ Fcecundaque 
raelle  Calydna.”  Metam.  1.  viii.  On  this  ifland  are  fome 
lofty  mountains,  an  inconfiderable  population,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  town  on  the  weft  coaft,  and,  on  the 
other  fide,  a village,  called  Calamo,  built  on  the  fummit  of 
a mountain,  and  near  it  a tolerable  good  harbour.  This 
ifland  is  poor  and  incapable  of  providing  fubfiftence  for  its 
inhabitants ; and  it  is  therefore  chiefly  occupied  in  pro- 
curing foreign  refources  by  a,  carrying  trade.  Its  moun- 
tains contain  minerals,  which,  under  the  Turkifh  govern- 
ment, are  a fource  of  oppreffion  and  ruin. 

CALA  MOCHA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  feated 
on  the  Xiloca  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Daroca. 

CALAMON,  orCALAMOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Kale- 
many,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  lituate  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  mount  Carmel.  Pliny  fays,  that  it 
was  burnt  by  Antiochus  the  Great. 

CALAMOTI-Sin us,  the  gulf  of  Propontis,  in  Afia 
Minor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  fouth- 
eaft  of  Byzantium. 

C.ALAMUS  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  the  fame  with 
arundo,  a reed,  rufh,  cane,  or  flag. 

Calamus,  in  Botany,  ( Ka>.a.//oj,  the  ufual  name  among 
the  Greeks  for  a reed,  and  applied  by  them  to  ieverai  plants, 
chiefly  aquatic,  with  hollow  (terns.  See  Theophraftus. 
Hift.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.)  Linn.  gen.  436.  Schreb.  589. 
Willd.  669,  Gtert.  801.  tab.  139.  Lam.  ilhift.  pi.  770. 
Juff.  37.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  122.  Rotang.,  Encyc.  Mcth.  and 
Nouveau  Di(£t.  Rattan.  Clafs  and  order,  hexandria  mono- 
gynia,  Linn.  Gaert.  Vent.  Moncecia  hexandria,  Lam.  to 
which  difpofition  Juflieu  alfo  inclines.  Nat.  Ord.  Tr}peta~ 
loidece.  Lion.  Palrme  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  permanent,  of  fix  leaves,  or  in  fix  divi- 
fions  ; the  three  outer  ones  fhorter  and  broader  ; the  three 
inner  ones  longer,  narrower,  and  acuminate.  Cor,  none. 
Stam.  filaments  fix,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx,  (often 
feparate  from  the  piftil,  Poiret) ; anthers  round.  Pj/?.  germ 
fupeiior,  roundifh  : ftyle  trifid,  round,  fpiral,  thread-fhaped  ; 
ftigmas  three,  fimple.  Peric.  membranous,  top-fliaped,  or 
globular,  covered  with  fcales  imbricated  backwards  and 
obtufe,  one-celled,  at  firft  pulpy,  afterwards  dry.  Seeds  one, 
Swo,  or  three,  globular,  flefhy. 

Eff,  ch.  Calyx  of  fix  leaves,  or  with  fix  divifions.  Co- 
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rolla  none.  Fruit  a one-celled  berry  covered  with  fiialej 
imbricated  backward. 

Obf.  The  three  inner  leaflets  of  the  calyx  have  the  an- 
pearance  of  petals,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  why  they 
were  not  confidered  as  fiich  by  Linnteus.  The  divifion  of 
the  ftyle  and  the  three  ftigmas  make  it  probable  that  thefe 
are  naturally  the  rudi.ments  of  three  germs,  but  two  of  them 
generally  prove  abortive.  Juffiru  obferves  that  this  genus 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  palms  and  the  grafl'es, 
having  the  flower  of  the  former  and  the  habit  of  the  latter. 
The  fago  palm  io  nearly  rdembles  calamus  in  its  parts  of 
finiStification  that  it  fcarcely  feems  a diftinft  genus.  The 
only  difference  between  them,  according  to  Gaertner,  is 
that  the  flowers  of  the  former  are  monoicous,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter hermaphrodite  3 and  that  the  embryo  of  the  former  is 
on  the  fide,  and  of  the  latter  at  the  bafe  of  the  feed.  As 
the  flowers,  at  leaft  of  one  fpecies  of  calamus,  are  now  al- 
lowed to  be  monoicous,  the  former  difference  vanifhes  ; 
and  whether  the  latter  alone  be  a fufficient  generic  dittinc- 
tion,  may  juftly  be  doubted  in  the  prefent  imperfeA  date  of 
our  knowledge. 

Linnaeus  makes  only  one  fpecies,  but  mentions  eight  va. 
rieties,  all  taken  up  from  Rumphius,  who  calls  them  Pal- 
mijunci  from  their  fimiiarity  to  the  palms  in  their  frudtifica- 
tion,  and  to  the  junci,  or  rufhes,  in  their  flexibility.  Lou- 
reiro  has  diftinguifhed  and  deferibed  fix  fpecies.  Willdenow 
has  enumerated  eight,  at  the  fame  time  acknowledging  that 
he  cannot  identify  the  fcipioniim,  amarum,  and  dioicum  of 
Loureiro.  Poiret  has  extended  them  to  twelve,  from  the 
deferiptions  of  different  authors,  but  without  being  abfo- 
lutely  certain  that  his  fyhonyms  are  in  all  cafes  exaft.  As 
he  is  the  lateft  writer  on  the  fubjedf,-  we  (hall  take  him  for 
our  guide. 

Sp.  I.  C.  petraus,  Lour.  (Rotang.  Willd.  var.  and  Linn. 
Arundo  zeylanica  fpinofiffima  Burm.  zeyl.  36.  Flor.  468. 
Tfieru-tfiefcl : Rheed  Mai.  v.  12.  p.  12.  t.  64.  Palmijuncus 
calapparius  : Rumpb.  Amb.  v.  3.  p.  97,  t.  51.)  “ Stem 

thick,  fet  with  prickles  ; prickles  ereft  ; fpadix  ereff.” 
Willd.  Stems  more  than  a hundred  feet  high,  and  at  leaft  the 
thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm  : internodes  cylindrical,  unequal, 
furrowed,  fpotted,  about  a foot  long,  downy  towards  the 
fummit.  Leaves,  or  fronds,  in  terminating  tufts,  alternate, 
winged  ; leaflets  fword-fliaped,  long,  ftraight,  befet  with 
numerous,  ftraight,  long,  very  (harp  prickles.  Spadix  nearly 
ftraight,  moderately  branched.  Calyx  with  fix.  divifions. 
Berry  rather  egg-fhaped,  acuminate.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  Cochinchina,  where  it  is  ufed  for  making  long 
pikes.  The  inner  part  of  the  young  (hoots,  ftripped  of  the 
bark,  is  eaten  either  boiled  or  roafted  on  the  hearth.  The 
fruit  is  pleafantly  acid.  2-  C.  rudenlum.  Lour.  (C.  rotang 
var.  y Linn.  Palmijuncus  albus  : Rumph.  t.  53.)  “ Prickles 
of  the  ftem  reflexed  ; fpadix  divaricated,  ftraight.” 
Willd.  Stems  very  tough,  not  more  than  an  inch 
thick,  but  lifing  by  the  means  of  trees,  and  palling  from 
one  tree  to  another,  fometimes  to  the  length  of  more  than 
five  hundred  feet ; internodes  nearly  equal,  round,  a foot 
and  a half  long.  Leaves,  long,  winged,  reflexed  ; common 
petiole  lengthened  into  a naked,  pendant,  prickly  fila- 
ment ; leaflefs,  fhort,  ftraight,  acuminated,  downy,  ter- 
minated by  a long  briftle.  Spadixes,  large,  fpreading  out 
io  a loofe  panicle.  Flowers,  numerous,  nearly  fcfiilc.  Ber- 
ries, very  fmall.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  common  fpecies,  and 
is  ufed  inftead  of  ropes  to  bind  untame  elephants,  to  draw 
heavy  loads,  and  to  make  cables  for  (hips.  3 C,  feipionum, 
walking  cane,  rattan.  Lour.  (Katutfiurel : Rheed,  Arundo 
rotang  didla  : Pifon  mant.  i88.  La  Marck.  llluft.  pi.  770 
f.  j.)  “ Internodes  of  the  ftcm>  very  long,  awl-fliaped 
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lliining;  prickies  fecurved,  fpadix  thick,  with  ikort  branche?.*'’ 
Poiret.  Slems  fmooth,  glofly,  marked  with  dark  fpots ; 
internodes  three  feet  long,  or  more,  unequal.  Leaves.,  winged; 
leaflets,  fword-lhaped,  acuminate  ; armed  as  well  as  the 
petioles,  with  fhort,  recurved,  prickles.  Flowers^  few,  but 
rather  crowded  on  the  branches  of  the  fpadix.  Berry,  glo- 
bular, of  a moderate  fize,  and  a deary  eilow  colour.  SeecU 
one,  globular,  it  grows  abundantly  on  both  fides  of  the 
llraits  of  Malacca,  whence  it  is  exported  into  China  and  Eu- 
rope ; aii'i  on  account  of  it*  long  internodes  and  gloffy  fur- 
face,  has  been  long  preferred  for  walking  canes.  4.  C.  ve~ 
riis.,  Lour.  (Palmijuncus  verus  : Rurnph.  t.  54.  rotang  var. 

Linn.)  “ Prickles  of  the  item  horizontal:  fpadix  ere£t ; 
three  of  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  very  long.’*  Wiild.  Stem, 
fingle,  and  not,  as  in  other  fpecies,  feveral  from  the  fame 
root ; more  than  a hundred  feet  higli,  and  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a man’s  finger  ; very  flexible,  and  ofa  yeliowilh  brown 
colour;  inttrnodes  very  long,  almoft  equal.  Leaves  iorg, 
winged;  leaflrts  ovate  lanceolate,  ihree-nervcd.  Spadises 
racemed.  Spathes  oblong,  prickly.  The  three  interior 
leaflets  of  the  calyx  whitifh,  having  the  appearance  of  pe- 
tals. Berry  rather  large,  brown  ; common  in  forefts  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Its  (lem  cut  into  thongs,  is  ufed  to  make  ca- 
bles and  other  ropes,  cane  chairs,  and  many  kinds  of  hoi:f- 
hold  furniture.  5.  C.  fecuntltflorus . Beauvois,  t.  9.  10. 
“ Leaves,  winged,  flexible,  reflexed,  gibbous  at  the  bafe, 
cultrate  at  the  margin  ; leaflets  prickly  at  the  bafe.’.’  A 
fhrub.  Leaves,  long,  winged,  without  leaflets  at  their  fum- 
mits,  but  armed  with  feveral  pairs  of  large  prickles  ; oppo- 
fite,  almoft  triangular  without,  flat,  or  a little  concave 
within;  leaflets  prickly  at  their  edges.  Calyx,  with  three 
fhort  exterior  divilions  in  the  form  of  fcales  : the  three  inner 
ones  longer.  Stigma,  capitate,  almoft  trifid.  Berry,  nearly 
globular.  A native  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 
By  the  means  of  the  prickles  on  the  edges  of  its  leaflets,  it 
firmly  attaches  itfelf  to  other  plants  ; and  its  own  leaves, 
which  hang  down  to  the  ground,  are  fo  clofely  entangled 
together,  that  each  fhrub  forms  an  impenetrable  bulb,  which 
affords  a fure  defence  to  the  fmaller  animals  againft  their 
numerous  enemies.  M.  Beauvois  has  feea  the  nefts  of  the 
termites,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin  fo  compleatly  cove-ed 
by  thefe  (hrubs,  as  Icarcely  to  leave  a paffage  for  the  fmalleft 
bird.  6.  C.  amarus.  Lour.  “ Prickles  crowded,  fhort : 
leaflets  linear  ; fpadixes  remote  ; fpathes  partial.”  Stems, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  about  60  feet  high,  hard- 
ifh,  even,  pale-coloured ; internodes  long,  found,  almoft 
equal.  A native  of  Cochinchina.  It  is  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  preceding,  and  is  more  durable.  J.  C.  draco, 
Wil.d.  (rotang  var.  .5,  Linn.  Palm'juncus  Draco,  Rurnph. 
t.  ^8.  f.  I.)  “ Prickles  of  the  ftem  preffed  clofe  to  it ; of 
the  leaves  fpreading  ; fpadix  ereft.”  Wilid.  Internodes 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a finger, 
unequal.  Leafets  alternate,  linear,  acuminate,  narrowed 
at  their  bafe,  befet  with  a few  hairs.  Spadix  branched  into 
fmall  fhort  racemes.  egg-fhaped,  about  the  fize  of 

a hazel  nut,  terminated  by  a blunt  point.  Seed  one,  fmooth, 
oval.  From  this  fpecies  is  obtained  the  gum,  commonly 
called  Dragon’s  blood.  8.  C.  tiiger,  Willd.  (var.  |3,  Linn. 
Palmijuncus  niger,  Rurnph.  t.  22.)  Prickles  of  the  ftem 
and  of  the  leaves  horizontal  : fpadix  compaft,  pendulous,” 
Wilid.  Stems  thick,  armed  with  prickles,  which  enter 
cafily  into  the  llcin  and  then  break  off.  Leaves  very  long, 
ahernate,  winged ; leaflets  alternate,  ftraight,  narrowed  al- 
moft into  a petiole  at  their  bafe,  acuminate.  Spadixes  ax- 
illary, in  tufted  racemes.  Berries,  globular,  Icarcely  the 
fize  of  a fmall  pea.  A native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  Its  ilems 
do  not  eafily  fplity  and  are  fo  irregular  in  their  ihape^  that 
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they  are  not  of  the  fame  ufe  as  feveral  of  the  other  fpecies, 
9.  C.  viminalis,  Willd.  (rotang  var.  c,  Linn.  Paimijancus  vt- 
minalis  Rurnph.  t.  55.)  “ Prickles  of  the  ftem  fpreading  ; 
of  the  leaves,  diftant,  reflexed:  fpadix  nodding:”  Willd. 
Stems  about  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-qnill ; internodes,  about 
a foot  long  on  the  lower  part,  fhorter  near  the  furrmit, 
where  they  are  armed  with  ftraight,  horizcntal,  very  fine 
prickles.  Leaves  alternate,  diftant,  winged  ; petioles 
lengthened  beyond  the  l-afli-ts  ; leaflets  ftraight,  long,  acu- 
minate, armed  with  reflexed  prickles.  Spadixes  axillary, 
branched  in  rather  fpreading  racemes.  Flowers  peduncled, 
almoft  oppofue.  Berries  very  fmall.  A native  of  mnift 
forefts  in  Java  and  the  Celebes  Iflands.  Its  ftenis  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  ozier,  and  divided  into  flmeds,  make  feveral 
kinds  of  hoMlhcld  furniture.  10.  C.  equejlris.  Wil'd,  (ro- 
tang var.  ^ Linn.  Palmijuncus  equeftris,  Rurnph,  t.  ^6. 
and  t.  57.  t.  1.)  “ Prickles  of  the  item  eredi,  fpreading;  of 
the  leaves  hooked;  leaflets  elliptic ; fpadix  eredf.”  Willd. 
Stems  fiender,  very  fupple  ; internodes  fhort,  equal,  fmooth, 
furniflied  near  their  fummit  with  alternate,  winged  leaves. 
Leaflets,  alternate,  from  e’ght  to  ten  inches  long  ; petioles 
extended  beyond  the  leaflets,  but  prickly  to  the  end.  Ber^ 
ties  round,  about  the  fize  of  a pea.  A native  of  humid, 
rocky  places,  in  tbe  ifland  of  Amboina,  It  is  in  general 
ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies  as  a riding  cane,  ii,  C.  dioici/s. 
Lour.  “ Stem  very  /lender  ; leaves  and  prickles  fhorter  ; 
flowers  dioicous.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  two  preceding.  It 
may  poflibly  be  only  a variety  of  one  of  them  : or  it  per- 
haps is  an  intermediate  fpecies.  Stems  fiender,  fcarcely  the 
thicknefs  of  a goofe-quil,  twenty  feet  high,  very  flexible 
and  regular,  pale  and  gloffy  ; internodes  a foot  long  ; leaves 
winged.  Calyx  with  fix  unequal  divifions  ; the  three  inner 
ones  refembling  petals,  white,  ovate-lanceolate,  ftriated. 
A native  of  Cochinchina,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  12.  C. 
zalacca,  Willd.  Gaert.  Tab.  139.  f.  i.  Lam.  PI.  77c.  fig.  2. 
copied  from  Gsertner.  (C.  rotang.  var.  n,  Linn  ; Zalacca, 
feu  rotang  zalak,  Rurnph.  t.  57.  f.  2.  Fruftus  Baly  infu'm 
pyriformis,  J.  Bauh.  Hill.  p.  401,  with  a figure.)  “ Prickles 
fpreading;  fpadix  radical,”  Willd.  Stem,  none.  Leaves 
in  a tuft,  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
long,  winged  ; leaflets  long,  acuminate  ; petioles  ftrong, 
ftraight,  fpreading,  prickly.  Spadixes  racemed,  nearly  ra- 
dical. Berries  rather  large,  top-fhaped,  of  an  irregular 
form  from  their  prefl'urc  againft  each  other  ; rind  thin,  pa- 
pery ; fcales  fomewhat  cartilaginous  ; the  upper  ones 
ereft,  linear  ; the  reft  preffed  clofe,  imbricated  downward  ; 
marked  with  a raifed  line  along  the  middl.-,  and  a little  re- 
flexed  at  the  tip,  fo  as  to  make  the  berry  rough  to  the 
touch.  Seeds  three,  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  berry,  two 
generally  abortive,  nearly  globular,  with  a fmall  umbilical 
fungous,  thick,  rather  heart-ftaped  lobe  affixed  to  them 
below.  Gsrt.  Fruit  rather  larger  than  a pear,  of  a pleafant 
acid  flavour,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  pine- 
apple. They  are  eaten  either  raw  or  pickled,  and  are  a ge- 
neral fea-ftore.  A native  of  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  This  fpecies  has  the  habit  of  a palm,  and  con- 
nefts  the  others  with  the  fago  Palm.  See  Sag  us. 

Calamus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  fituated  on  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus,  which  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  quantity  of  rofes  which  grew  there 

Calamus  aromaticus,  in  Botany,  See  Acorus  Calamus. 

Calamus  aucupaterius,  or  calamus Jlrudus,  among  Fowlers, 
fignifiesa  bird-CAhv. 

Calamus  indicus  petri/ablus,  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Ancients,  a name  given  to  a fubftance  found  often  in  the 
foffile  kingdom  ufually  of  about  three  inches  long,  half  an 
inch  broad,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  covered  all 
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over  its  fiirface  with  large  round  figures  in  form  of  radiated 
flars  withia.  This  very  much  refembled  in  external  appear- 
ance the  root  of  our  common  calamus  aromaticus  of  the  /hops 
turned  into  fioiie,  and  feems  to  have  been  vulgarly  fuppofed 
to  be  that  fubftance  petrified.  The  more  accurate  among 
the  early  writers,  however,  have  by  no  means  countenanced 
fo  wild  a conjecture  j and  Theophraftus,  though  he  records 
the  fubftance  under  that  name,  as  it  had  no  other  in  his 
time,  yet  joins  it  to  the  corals,  which,  he  fays,  grow  in  the 
fea,  and  are  vegetables  3 and  adds,  that  thofe  and  this  fub- 
ftance are  properly  the  fubftance  of  another  treatife,  not  of 
ahiftory  of  ftones. 

This  author’s  placing  it  among  the  corals  is  perfeCfly 
right,  fince  the  fpecimens  of  it  now  found  are  plainly  no 
other  than  corals  of  the  ftellatcd  kinds,  which  have  been 
long  buried  in  the  earth. 

Calamus  odoratus,  Mathioli,  in  Botany.  See  Andro- 
POGON  nardus. 

Calamus  pajloralis,  in  the  Ihepherd’s  pipe  ; an 

ancient  mufical  inftrument,  the  origin  of  the  flute  ; at  firft, 
made  of  a ftraw  or  reed  : a’uena  and  calamus.  It  fhould 
feem  as  if  the  monolog,  with  holes  to  produce  dif- 

ferent tones,  mull  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  fyrinx,  or 
Pan’s  pipe,  an  inftrument  in  which  pipes  of  different  lengths, 
of  one  tone  each,  without  ventiges,  produced  the  fcale  by 
moving  them  over  the  lips;  but  afterwards  it  was  difeovered, 
(as  it  is  faid,  by  Minerva,)  that  one  Angle  pipe,  perforated, 
would  furnifli  as  great  a variety  of  founds,  and  more  conve- 
niently than  all  the  pipes  of  the  JiJlula  Pams.  Flutes  were 
improved  and  multiplied  almoft  to  infinity.  See  PI.  of  an- 
cient mufical  inftruments,  and  Hift.  vol.  i.  pp.  408,  and  412. 
According  to  Horace,  the  flute  had  undergone  various 
changes  and  improvements  from  its  firft  invention  : 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  vinfta,  tubasque 
JEmula  ; fed  tenuis  fimplexque,  foramine  pauco, 
Afpirare.-—  A.  P.  202.  See  Flute. 

CALAMusyrr/^/or/Kj,  properly  denotes  a reed  or  rulh  to 
write  with,  anTwering  to  the  ufe  of  the  ancient  ftylus  and 
modern  pen.  The  ancient  Egyptian  calamus  was  a fort  of 
arundo  aquatica  plentifully  about  Memphis,  and  on 

the  banks  of  the  Nile  : whence  it  was  alfo  called  calamus 
Memphiticus,  Niloticus,  $cc. 

Q, K\j KvtX! % feriptorius t v\  Anatomy , is  a dilatation  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain ; fo  called  from  its  figure,  which 
refembles  that  of  a quill.  See  Brain. 

Calamus  alfo  denotes  a fort  of  meafure  otherwife  called 
CANNA,  CANE,  or  reed. 

CALAMY,  Edmund,  in  Biography^  an  eminent  divine 
among  the  Englifh  Nonconformifts  of  the  17th  century,  was 
born  in  London  in  the  year  1600,  and  educated  at  Pem- 
broke Halt  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; where  he  took 
his  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  bachelor  of  divinity,  but 
on  account  of  his  hoftility  to  the  Arminian  party,  he  was 
prevented  from  obtaining  a fellowlhip  in  that  fociety,  to 
which  his  ftanding,  talents,  and  literary  acquirements  en- 
titled him.  His  ftudious  difpofition  and  religious  charafter, 
however  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Felton,  bilhop  of  Ely, 
who  made  him  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  vi- 
carage of  Swaffham  priory  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  this 
fituation,  he  ftudied  at  the  rate  of  16  hours  a day,  and 
acquired  that  large  fund  of  folid  and  ufeful  learning,  which 
enabled  him  to  difeharge,  with  great  ability,  the  feveral  of- 
fices which  he  afterwards  occupied.  After  the  death  of 
the  bilhop  i.i  1626,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  lefturers  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  refigned  his  vicarage.  During 
his  10  years’ refidence  in  this  place,  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
for  the  moll  part  as  a ftrift  conformift.j  but  when  bilhop 


Wren’s  articles,  and  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Sport* 
were  enforced,  he  avowed  his  diffent,  made  a public  apo- 
logy for  his  condudl  from  the  pulpit,  and,  from  this  time, 
was  regarded  as  an  undifguifed  and  adlive  nonconformift. 
Being  much  in  favour  with  the  earl  of  EiTex,  he  was  pre- 
fented  by  his  lordlhip  with  the  reftory  of  Rochford  in  Effex, 
which,  though  a valuable  preferment,  was,  on  account  of 
the  infahibrily  of  its  fituation,  the  occafion  of  permanent 
injury  to  h's  conftitution.  In  1639,  he  was  chofen  minifter 
of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  and  removed  to  London, 
where  he  took  an  adlive  part  in  the  controverfy  concerning 
church  government,  which  was  then  agitated.  In  1640  he 
engaged  with  otlier  writers  in  the  compofition  of  the  famous 
book,  entitled  “ Sme£lymnuus,”from  the  initials  of  the  names 
of  thofe  that  were  concerned  in  it ; viz.  Stephen  Marlhall,  Ed- 
mund Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and 
William  Spurftow.  This  treatife,  though  written  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  afperity,  has  been  confidered,  not 
only  by  the  Nonconformifts,  but  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  bilhop  of 
Chefter,  as  a capital  work  againft  epifeopaev.  Calamy 
hirnfelf  fays  of  it,  that  it  gave  the  firft  deadly  blow  to  this 
fyftem  of  church  government.  In  1641,  Mr.  Calamy  was 
appointed  by  the  hoiife  of  lords  a member  of  the  fub-com- 
mittce,  which  ineffedluaUy  attempted  to  accommodate  the 
differences  that  fubfifted  with  regard  to  religion.  And  he 
afterwards  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  by  his  learning  and  mode- 
ration, in  the  alTembly  of  divines.  He  was  alfo  at  this  time 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  preachers  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  held  in  high  eftimation,  particularly  by  the  Prefbyterian 
party.  With  this  party  he  concurred  in  oppofition  to  the 
Independents  and  Seftaries,  and  in  teftifying  his  difappro- 
bation  of  the  violent  meafures  that  brought  on  the  king’s 
death,  an  event  which  he  ardently  deprecated.  During  the 
ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  he  withdrew  from  all  public  con- 
cerns ; but  he  boldly  oppofed  the  projeft  of  his  Angle  go- 
vernment, which  be  undertook  to  prove  to  be  both  unlav'- 
ful  and  impradlicable.  As  foon  as  a favourable  opportunity 
occurred,  he  was  adlive  in  promoting  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II. : and  he  was  one  of  the  divines  delegated  to 
compliment  the  king  in  Holland  on  the  occafion.  In  1660, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  his  majefty’s  chaplains  ; and  he  was 
ofi'ered  the  biftiopric  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  which  af- 
ter previous  deliberation  he  declined  accepting.  As  foon 
as  the  adl  of  uniformity  was  palled,  he  confcientioufly  dif- 
continued  his  public  lermons  in  the  church,  and  preached 
his  farewell  fermon  at  Aldermanbury,  Auguft  13,  1662. 
He  joined  feveral  of  his  brethren,  however,  in  a p-tition  to 
the  king  for  liberty  to  retain  their  public  fundlions,  and  on 
the  occafion  made  a long  and  moving  fpeech  ; but  this  lall 
effort  for  toleration  proved  ineffedlual.  After  he  had  ceafed 
to  officiate  in  the  church,  he  attended  its  public  fervicc  ; at 
one  time,  viz.  December  28,  1662',  when  the  appointed 
preacher  did  not  appear,  he  was  urged  by  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal parilhioners  to  take  his  place  ; but  taking  occafion  to 
fpeak  with  freedom  concerning  the  parilh,  and  the  fituation 
to  which  he  was  then  reduced,  he  v.as  arrefted  by  the  lord 
mayor’s  warrant,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  Doubts, 
however,  occurred  as  to  the  legality  of  his  confinement, 
and  the  hardlhip  of  his  cafe  being  duly  confidered,  he  was 
liberated  in  a few  days  by  the  king’s  order.  After  the  fire 
of  London,  he  was  driven  over  its  ruins  in  a coach  on  his 
way  to  Enfield ; and  the  fight  fo  much  affeAed  him,  that 
he  died  within  two  months  afterwards,  Odlober  29,  i666. 

Mr.  Calamy  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjecis  appro- 
priate to  his  profeffion  3 as  a preacher,  he  was  plain  and 
pra£lical;  and  he  boldly  avowed  his  fentiments  on  all  ne- 
ceffiiry  occafions.  Several  of  his  fermons,  delivered  on  par- 
ticular 
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Hcular  occafions,  were  printed  feparately  ; and  a fet  of  five 
fermons,  entitled  “ the  godly  Man’s  Ark,  or  a City  of  re- 
fuge in  the  Day  of  Diftrefs,”  was  publifhed  in  1683,  i2mo, 
and  became  a very  popular  book  in  thofe  times.  Biog.  Brit. 

Caiam  Y,  Benjamin,  a divine  of  the  church  of  England, 
of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  the  preceding  by  a fe- 
cond  wife,  and  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  Paul’s  fchool,  he  completed  his  courfe  at  Catharine 
Hall  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a fellow,  and  an 
eminent  tutor.  In  1677,  he  was  chofen  miniher  of  St. 
Mary,  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  his 
majetty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary;  and  in  1680,  he  took  his 
degree  of  doiffor  in  divinity.  The  attention  of  the  public 
was  very  much  engaged  by  “ A Difeourfe  about  a ferupu- 
lous  Confcience,”  which  he  publifhed  in  i68j.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  fir  George  Jefferies,  afterwards  the  chancellor  of 
notorious  memory,  whom  he  compliments  as  his  friend  and 
patron.  This  difeourfe,  which  was  defigned  to  fhew  the 
crime  and  danger  of  feparating  from  the  eftablifiied  church 
OH  the  pretext  of  a tender  confcience,  and  which  inculcates 
the  notion,  that  “ fuch  wayward,  fleittifii  confciences,  as 
doubt  of  and  fufpeft  the  rights  of  the  crown,  ought  to  be 
well  bridled  and  reftrained,”  was  much  decried  by  one  party, 
and  extolled  by  the  other.  Mr.  Thomas  de  Laune,  a Non- 
conformift  fchooi-mafter,  publifhed  a warm  reply  to  this 
difeourfe,  for  which,  and  fome  other  intemperate  publica- 
tions, he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  fentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  which  he  was  unable  to  difeharge ; fo  that  the  event 
proved  fatal  to  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children.  It  is  al- 
ledged,  however,  in  vindication  of  Dr.  Calamy,  that  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  in  favour  of  this  antagonid  ; and  that  though 
he  avowed  himfelf  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  principle  of 
religious  intolerance,  and  was  unfortunate  in  the  feledfion 
of  his  patron,  he  was  far  from  pofTefiing  the  fpirit  of  a per- 
fccutor:  and  it  is  further  faid,  that  his  opinions  on  tliis 
topic  underwent  fome  change  before  his  death.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  high  effimation  in  wdiich  he  was  held  by  the 
beft  men  of  ail  parties  in  the  city  of  London,  he  obtained 
in  1683  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  and  in  16S5, 
a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1683,  his  health  declined  in  confe- 
quence,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  calamitous  tlate  of  public  af- 
fairs, by  which  he  was  deeply  imprefled,  and  he  died  of  a 
pleuritic  complaint  in  January,  1686.  He  was  diftinguifhed 
by  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  government  and  church  of 
England  ; and  at  the  fame  time  refpeAed  and  efteemed  for 
his  piety  and  charity,  by  perfons  of  different  denominations. 
As  a preacher,  he  was  much  applauded  : and  fome  of  his 
pofthumous  fermons,  publifhed  by  his  brother,  have  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  are  at  this  day  read  and  admired. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Calamy,  Edmund,  an  eminent  diffenting  divine,  was 
grand-fon  of  the  firfl  Edmund  Calamy,  by  a father  of  the 
fame  name,  and  born  in  London,  in  1671.  After  a previ- 
ous courfe  of  education  in  fome  private  and  public  fchools, 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cradock,  by 
whom  he  was  inftrufted  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  natural 
phiiofophy.  In  1688,  he  removed  to  the  Univerfity  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency 
in  phiiofophy  and  law,  under  De  Vries,  Vander  Muyden, 
and  Graevius,  fome  of  the  moft  learned  proftffors  in  their 
refpeftive  departments  at  that  period.  In  thefe  feveral 
ftages  of  education,  Mr.  Calamy  recommended  himfelf  to 
his  tutors  by  the  diligence  of  his  application,  and  to  all  his 
aiTociates  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  urbanity 
of  bis  manners.  Having  declined  the  offer  of  a proftlTor- 
fhip  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  be  returned  from  Hol- 
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land  to  England,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Oxford,  without 
becoming  a member  of  the  unirerfity,  availing  himf^elf  of  the 
patronage  and  counfel  of  Dr.  Pocock,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Bernard,  and  alfo  of  the  inllrudlive  converfation  of  Mr, 
Henry  D.idwell.  Determining  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
ftfiion  of  divinity,  he  direfted  his  courfe  of  ihidies  to  this 
objedt ; and  having  deliberately  invefiigated  the  grounds  of 
the  controverfy  between  the  eftablifiied  church  and  the  Se- 
paratifls,  he  refolved  to  conneft  himfelf  which  the  latter; 
and  in  1692,  he  commenced  the  regular  exercife  of  his  minif- 
try  at  a meeting-houfe  in  Black-fryars,  London.  In  1694, 
he  was  ordained  ; and  this  w'as  the  firft  inftance  of  the  kind 
that  was  performed  among  the  diftenters,  after  the  palling  of 
the  aft  of  uniformity  : and  in  170,3,  he  was  chofen  pifto7  of 
a large  and  refpcftable  congregation  in  Wtllminfttr.  To  the 
diftenters  he  performed  an  acceptable  fervice,  by  publifhino- 
“ Baxter’s  Pliftory  of  his  Life  and  Times,”  which  he  afeet^ 
wards  abridged,  annexing  an  account  of  many  of  the  ejefted 
minifters,  and  an  apology  for  their  non  conformity.  Bax- 
ter’s hiftory  terminated  with  the  year  1684  ; but  Calamy’s 
continuation  extended  to  the  year  1691  ; and  was  publifhed 
in  1702,  8vo.  A new  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed 
in  17  13 , in  2 volumes  8vo  ; in  which  the  hiftory  of  the  Non- 
conformifts  is  continued  through  the  reign  of  king  William 
and  queen  Anne,  to  the  time  of  pafting  the  occafional  bill. 
The  firft  edition  of  this  work  was,  as  we  may  reafonably 
imagine,  very  differently  received  by  perfons  of  different 
parties  and  opinions  ; and  it  occafiontd  a controverfy  of 
fome  extent  and  continuance,  which,  however,  was  carried 
on  with  a greater  degree  of  candour  and  moderation  than 
moft  controverllfs  of  a fimilar  kind.  In  Scotland,  which  Mr. 
Calamy  vifited  in  1709,  he  was  received  witli  fingular  refpeft  ; 
and  each  of  the  three  Univerfities  of  Aberdeen,  Glafgow', 
and  Edinburgh,  prefented  him  with  the  degree  of  doftor  in 
divinity.  In  1718,  he  wrote  a vindication  of  his  grand- 
father, and  leveral  other  worthy  perfons  againft  the  reflec- 
tions of  Archdeacon  Eachard,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England, 
About  this  time  the  queftion  of  fubfeription  to  the  firft  ar- 
ticle of  the  Church  of  England,  relating  to  the  Trinity,  began 
to  be  agitated  among  the  diffenters;  Dr.  Calamy,  however, 
remained  neutral,  and  he  has  incurred  reproach  among  the 
prefent  race  of  diffenting  clergy,  for  not  having  joined  thofe  73 
minifters  who  carried  it  againft  69  for  the  Bible,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  human  formularies.  As  to  the  belief  of  the  doftrine 
he  was  decidedly  orthodox,  which  was  alfo  the  cafe  with 
feveral  others ; and  he  publifhed  a fet  of  fermons  in  defence 
of  it,  which  was  dedicated  and  prefented  to  the  king,  and 
for  which  he  received  from  his  majefty  a gratuity  of  50I. 
and  likewife  the  thanks  of  feveral  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
In  1727,  he  completed  his  great  defign  of  preferving  the 
hiftory  of  minifters,  See.  ejefted  and  filenced,  after  the  re- 
ftoration,  in  a work  intitled,  “ A Continuat.on  of  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Minifters,  Lefturers,  Matters,  and  Fellows  of 
Colleges,  and  Schoolmalters  who  were  ejeeied  and  ft'enced 
after  the  Relloration  in  1660,  by,  or  before  the  Aft  of 
Uniformity,  See.”  2 vols.  Lond,  1727.  This  is  a work  of 
laudable  induftry  and  labour,  and  contains  a valuable  col- 
leftion  of  memoirs,  wh  ch  would  have  been  oiherwife  loft. 
Ill  1775,  the  rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  of  Hackney  pub- 
lifiied  in  two  large  volumes  8vo.  under  the  litle  of  “ Non- 
conformifts’ Memorial,”  an  abridgement,  with  correftions,  ad- 
ditions, and  new  anecdotes,  of  Dr.  Calamy’s  4 volumes,  con- 
cerning the  ejefted  and  filenced  minifters ; and  a new  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  w’ith  improvements,  has  been  lately  reprint- 
ed. Dr.  Calamy  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  other  learned  and 
ufcful  writings,  confifting  chiefly  of  fermons  and  controvtrfial 
pamphlets- Of  his  publications,  beiidcs  thofe  already  noticed, 
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we  may  mention  his  Infpiration  of  the  Holy  Writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Telf ament,  in  14  Sermons;”  and  “ His  De- 
fence of  moderate  Nonconformity,”  in  3 parts.  The  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  thefe  trafts,  reprefcnting  the  true  ftate  of  the 
controverfy  between  the  Church  and  the  Diffenters,  was  fo 
much  approved  by  Mr.  Locke,  that  he  fent  a meffage  to  our 
author  informing  him,  that  he  thought  it  fuch  a defence  of 
nonconformity  as  could  not  be  anfwered  ; and  that,  in  ad- 
hering to  the  principles  thus  laid  down  he  had  no  occafion 
to  be  afraid -of  any  antagonift.  After  an  honourable  courfe 
of  profefiional  fervices  for  which  he  was  much  elfeemed,  and 
after  fullaining  a charafter  which  was  much  refpefted,  not 
not  only  among  diffenters,  but  alfo  among  the  moderate  mem- 
bers of  the  eftablilhed  church,  both  clergy  and  laity,  with 
many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy ; he  clofed  his 
life  June  3,  -732,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  In  his  fu- 
neral fermon  by  Mr.  Mayo,  his  charaifler  is  very  juftly  de- 
lineated, as  “ a perfon  of  found  judgment,  extenfive  learn- 
ing, lincere  piety,  of  a candid  and  benevolent  temper,  and 
very  moderate  with  regard  to  differences  in  points  of  reli- 
gion.” Bioe.  Brit. 

C ALAND  A,  in  Geography.,  a town  of  Spain  in  Arra- 
gon,  on  the  river  Guadaloupe  ; 3 leagues  W.S.W.  of  Al- 
kanitz. 

CALANDRA,  in  Ornithology,  a bird  of  the  Alauda, 
or  lark  genus,  called  by  fome  the  calandre  lark,  and  which 
appears  to  be  a general  inhabitant  of  Sardinia,  Italy,  the 
South  of  France,  Syria,  Ruffia,  and  Tartary,  and  alfo  of 
America.  This  is  the  caJandra  of  old  authors.  Briffon 
calls  it  alauda  major  f.  calandra ; it  is  the  calandra  of  the 
arftic  zoology,  of  Aldrovandus,  Willughby,  and  Edwards, 
and  groffe  alouette  ou  calandre  of  Buffon.  The  length 
of  this  bird  is  about  feven  inches  ard  a quarter.  It  builds  its 
neft  on  the  ground  ; fings  finely,  and  imitates  the  notes  of 
other  birds  extremely  well.  It  is  fpecifically  diftinguifhed 
by  h aving  the  firtt  exterior  tail  feather  on  each  fide  white 
on  the  outer  web  ; fecond  and  third  tipt  with  white  : pec- 
toral band  brown.  Gmel.  &c.  Ohf,  The  bill  and  legs  are 
pale  grey  : body  above  varied  with  brown  and  grey  : chin 
white  : throat  with  a white  crefeent,  and  beneath  that  a 
whitilh  band  fpotted  with  black  : belly  white  : quill  fea- 
thers dufky,^edged  with  white ; the  leffer  ones  tipt  with 
white  : tail  black. 

CALANDRE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the 
French  writers  to  an  infeft  that  does  vaft  mifehief  in  grana- 
ries. It  is  properly  of  the  fcarab  clafs. 

The  female  lays  a confiderable  number  of  eggs,  and  the 
increafe  of  thefe  creatures  would  be  very  great,  but  nature 
has  fo  ordered  it,  that  while  in  the  egg  ffate,  and  even 
while  in  that  of  the  worm,  they  are  fubje-ft  to  be  eaten  by 
mites ; thefe  little  vermin  are  always  very  plentiful  in  gra- 
naries, and  they  deftroy  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
larger  animals. 

CALANDRO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Caramariia  ; 100  miles  S.  of  Cogni. 

CALANGAY,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a fpecies  of  parrot  very 
common  there  ; it  is  all  over  white,  and  has  a creft.  of  white 
feathers  on  its  head  ; it  is  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon,  and  is 
eafily  kept  tame,  and  learnt  to  talk.  It  is  called  alfo  in 
fome  of  the  Philippines  catatua  and  abacay. 

CALANNAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
county  of  Seville,  near  the  river  Odiel ; 40  miles  N.W.  of 
Seville. 

CALANTIGAS,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean, 
not  far  from  Lingen,- which  fee. 

CAL  ANUS,  in  Biography,  ^ brachmao  or  Indian  phi- 


lofopher,  who  followed  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  India.  Having  paffed  ^3  years  without  ficknefs, 
a fit  of  the  colic  made  him  impatient  of  life,  and  he  refolv- 
ed  to  render  his  exit  as  offentatious  as  pofiible.  Accord- 
ingly, having  obtained  permifiion  cf  Alexander  to  burn 
himlelf,  a funeral  pile  was  erefted  and  ftrewed  with  per- 
fumes; and  the  whole  army  was  arranged  round  it  in  battle 
array  : upon  which,  Calaous,  magn'fieently  dreffed,  afeend- 
ed  the  pile  with  a compofed  air,  and  faw  the  flame  applied 
without  emotion.  When  he  was  afleed  if  he  had  any  mef- 
fage  to  Alexander,  he  only  replied,  “ I fliall  foon  fee  him 
again  at  Babylon  which  declaration  fome  have  interpret- 
ed as  prefignificative  of  his  death  in  that  city  ; and  the  laft 
words  he  uttered  were,  “ Flippy  hour  of  departure  from 
life,  in  which,  after  the  mortal  body  is  confumed,  the  foul 
fhali  go  forth  into  light.”  This  event  took  place  on  the 
frontiers  of  Sufiana,  B.C.  325.  See  Alexanderv 

CALAO,  in  Ornirhologv , fynonymous  with  the  modern 
Latin  Buceros,  and  Ilornh'tll  of  the  Englifh,  Petiver  called 
the  Philippine  hornbiil  {Bicornis  Linn.)  Calao,  and  fince 
that  period,  the  French  have  adopted  the  expreflion  as  a 
generical  name  for  the  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  tribe.  Thus, 
Buffon  has  calao  d’Abyffinie,  calao  d’Afrique,  calao  de  Ma-' 
labar,  calao  a cafque  rond,  calao  a bee  rouge  de  Senegal, 
&c.  all  which  refer  to  the  correfponding  fynonyms,  Abyf- 
finian  hornbiil,  African  hornbiil,  Malabar  hornbiil,  Helmet 
hornbifi,  red-billed  hornbiil,  &c. 

CALAON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, in  Ionia,  near  the  town  of  Colophon. 

CALAPADA,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  ifle  of  Candia,  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Meleche,  and 
about  one-fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  ifland  from  the 
weft  end. 

CALAPIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a colony  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, in  Bithynia  ; eftablilhed,  according  to  Strabo,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Heraclea. 

CALAPIZZAFT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra  ; eight  miles  N.W,  of  Ca- 
riati. 

CALAPPA,  in  Botany,  Rumph.  See  Cocos  nucifera. 

Calappa,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cancer  that  in- 
habits America.  The  thorax  is  crenulated  with  the  pof- 
terior  angles  dilated,  and  very  entire : hand-claws  crefted. 
Fabricius. 

CALASCIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra;  eight  miles  E.  of  Aquila. 

CALASCIONE,  a mnfical  inftrument  much  in  nfe  by 
firolling  and  ftreet  muficians  thoughout  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  is  a fpecies  of  guitar,  with  only  two  firings, 
tuned  5th  to  each  other.  It  has  a very  long  neck,  which  is 
fretted.  SecFaET.  The  Turks  have  an  inftrument  of  the 
like  kind,  with  three  firings,  called  in  Arabic,  dambura. 
Sometimes  the  firings  are  ftruck  with  a ple6trum,and  fome- 
tiines  with  a quill.  See  Plectrum.  The  tone  is  rough 
and  coarfe  ; the  neck  is  fometimes  fix  feet  long.  The  frets 
amount  to  1 5 or  16.  But  the  Neapolitans  have  a fmaller  fort 
called  calafcioncma.  See  Muf,  PI.  of  mod.  inftr. 

CALSH,  or  Calesh,  a fmall  light  kind  of  chariot, 
or  chair,  with  very  low  wheels,  ufed  chiefly  for  taking  the 
air  in  parks  and  gardens. 

The  word  is  French,  caleche,  which  Menage  derives  from 
the  Latin,  earrus,  carri,  carifeus,  carrifea,  carrejea,  calejha, 
caleche. 

The  calafli  is  for  the  moft  part  richly  decorated,  and 
open  on  all  fides,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  air,  and  prof- 
pedl ; or  at  molt  inclofed  with  light  mantlets  of  waxed 
cloth,  to  be  opened  or  (hut  at  pleafure. 

In 
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Tn  tVie  Phllofopkical  Tranfaftions,  we  have  a defcriptlon 
of  a new  fort  of  calafh  going  on  two  wheels,  not  hung  on 
traces,  yet  eafier  than  the  common  coaches  ; having  this 
farther  advantage,  that  whereas  a common  coach  vrill  over- 
turn if  one  wheel  goes  on  a furface  a foot  and  a half  higher 
than  that  of  the  other,  this  will  admit  of  a difference 
of  three  feet  and  one  third,  without  danger  of  overturn- 
ing. Add  that  it  would  turn  over  and  over,  that  is,  af- 
ter being  turned  fo  as  that  the  fpokes  are  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  one  wheel  flat  over  the  head  of  him  that 
rides  in  it,  and  the  other  flat  under  him,  it  will  turn  once 
more,  by  which  the  wheels  are  placed  in  Jlatu  quo,  without 
any  diforder  to  the  horfe  or  rider.  N“  172.  p.  1028. 

CALASIO,  Marius  de,  in  Biography,  a Francifcan 
proftffor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome,  and  author  of  a “ Concordance 
of  the  Hebrew  Words  in  the  Bible,”  in  four  volumes  fo(io, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1621,  and  at  London  in  1747.  This 
Concordance  has  been  highly  approved  both  by  proteftants 
audpapifts;  and  contains,  befldes  the  Hebrew  words  oc- 
curring in  the  Bible,  the  Latin  verfion,  and,  in  the  margin, 
the  variations  between  the  LXX  verfion,  and  the  Vulgate. 
Befldes,  at  the  beginning  of  every  article,  there  is  a kind  of 
ditlionary,  which  gives  the  fi^nification  of  each  Hebrew 
word,  and  it  furnifhes  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with 
other  oriental  languages,  viz.  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee. 

CALASIRII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  denomination 
of  a people,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  farmed  a clafs 
of  Egyptians,  amounting  in  number  to  250,000  perfcns,  de- 
voted, from  father  to  fon,  to  the  profeffion  of  arms,  without 
being  attached  to  agriculture,  or  to  any  art.  The  kings  of 
Egypt  bad  always  one  thoufand  of  them  among  their 
guards. 

CALASIRIS,  or  Calassis,  in  Antiquity,  a linen  tunic 
worn  by  the  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  other 
priefts.  We  alfo  find  mention  of  the  calafiris  as  worn  by 
the  foldiers  and  by  women.  In  which  lall  fenfe,  it  feeras 
to  have  been  a knot  in  the  woman’s  gown,  whereby  it  was 
drawn  about  the  neck. 

CALASTRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in 
the  Carnatic;  15  geographical  miles  E.N.E.  from  Tripetty, 
and  61  from  Arcot : but  Major  Rennell  has  fome  doubts 
concerning  theaccuracy  of  its  pofition. 

CALATABELLOTA,  formerly  the  Crimifus,  a river 
of  Sicily,  with  the  waters  of  which  the  inhabitants  overflow 
their  beautiful  rice  grounds ; and  alfo  a town  of  Sicily  in 
the  valley  of  Mazara  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Sciacca. 

CALATA-FIMI,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara  ; 19  miles  E.S.E.  of  Trapani.  It  is  built  on  a 
ridge  between  two  valleys,  and  its  inhabitants  are  eflimated 
at  10,000. 

Calata-girone,  or  Calagirone,  a royal  city  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  fituate  about  20  miles  from  the 
fea  on  the  fummit  of  a very  high  infulated  hill,  embofomed 
in  thick  groves  of  cypreffes,  and  containing  about  17,000 
inhabitants,  who  live  by  agriculture  and  the  manufadfure  of 
potters-ware.  The  road  to  it,  though  paved,  is  very  fteep 
and  difficult  of  paffage  for  any  animal  except  a mule  or  an 
afs.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  deemed  the  politefl; 
people  in  the  ifland,  and  many  of  them  live  in  a very  ele- 
gant ftyle.  The  natives  have  an  idea  that  this  city  is  very 
ancient,  and  that  it  figured  as  are  public  among  the  Sicilians 
during  the  zenith  of  Grecian  glory,  under  the  name  of 
inland  Gela  or  Gelone.  The  Saracens  fortified  it,  but  the 
Genoefe  wrtfted  it  from  them;  however,  their  force  was 
dwindled  into  a (hadow  wnen  the  Normans  arrived.  Earl 
Roger  availed  himfelf,  on  many  occafions,  of  the  trufty  va- 
VoL.  V. 


lour  of  the  Calatageronefe,  and  rewarded  them  liberally  with 
eftates,  which  are  fliil  in  iheir  polTeffion,  and  render  the  cor- 
poration one  of  the  richeft  in  Sicily.  De  Non  fays,  this 
city,  in  which  ancient  coins  are  fliil  found,  mull  have  been 
the  “ Hybla-hterea”  of  antiquity.  Swinburne’s  Travels  in 
the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  De  Non’s  Travels  in  Africa,  &c. 
p.  292. 

Calata  misseta,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
zara ; 27  miles  E.N.E.  of  Girgcnti. 

Calata-scibelta,  a mean  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val 
di  Noto,  built  on  the  point  of  a rock,  about  three  miles  from 
Caftro-Giovani. 

CALATAIUD,  a city  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a hi!l,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Xalon  and  Xiloca, 
defended  by  a caftle  placed  upon  a roeje.  It  contains  13 
pariflies,  and  15  convents ; 37  miles  S.W.  of  Saragofla, 
N.  lat.  41°  22'.  W.  long,  2°  9'. 

CALATHE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Galata,  an  ifland 
of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coalf  of  Africa.  See  Galata. 

CALATHIAN  Violet.  See  Gentiana  Pneumo- 
nanthe. 

CALATHIFORMIS,  a term  in  Botany,  denoting  bowl- 
fhaped,  or  hemifpherical  and  concave. 

CALATHION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Peloponnefus,  in  Mefltnia,  fituate  to  the  eaft  of  Gerenia ; 
on  which  was  a temple  dedicated  to  Calalhea,  with  a grotto 
having  a very  narrow  entrance. 

CALATHUA,  orCALATHusA,  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta.  Ptolemy. 

CALATH  LFS,  in  y/w/fyi/i/y,  a kind  of  band-bafket  made 
of  light  wood,  or  ruflies ; ufed  by  the  women  fomelimes  to 
gather  flov/ers,  but  chiefly  after  the  example  of  Minerva,  to 
put  their  work  in.  The  figure  of  the  calathus,  as  repre- 
fented  on  ancient  monuments,  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and 
widening  upwards  like  that  of  a top.  Piihy  compares  itlo 
that  of  a lily.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  5.  The  calathus, 
or  work  bafleet  of  Minerva,  is  no  Itfs  celebrated  among  the 
poets  than  her  diftaff. 

Calathus  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a drinking  cup.  Pliny 
feems  like  wife  to  ufe  it  for  the  calyx  of  a flower.  Hilt. 
Nat.  lib.  XXV.  cap.  7. 

CALATHUS  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pontus,  Steph. 
Byz. 

CALATTA,  a town  of  Italy,  fituate  in  Campania  Fe- 
lix. In  the  war  of  Hannibal,  it  fubmitted  after  Capua  ; 
and  in  that  of  the  allies,  Sylla  affigned  it  to  the  colony  of 
Capua.  Julius  Ccefar  eftablifhed  in  it  a colony  of  veterans. 

CALATIS,  or  Callatis,  a town  of  Lower  Myfia, 
in  Europe,  where,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a colony  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea.  It  is  mentioned  by  Saliuft, 
who  places  it  on  the  weifern  part  of  the  Euxine  fea,  between 
Iftropolis  and  Byzone.  In  the  Ptriplus  of  Scylax,  it  is 
called  Cailabis. 

• CALATOR,  in  Antiquity,  a ci^er,  or  officer  appointed 
to  publifh  fomething  aloud,  or  call  the  people  together. 
The  word  is  formed  fiom  RaXsa,  I call.  Such  miniliers  the 
pontifices  had,  whom  they  ufed  to  fend  before  them  when 
they  went  to  facrifice  on  feria  or  holidays  to  advertife  the 
people  to  leave  off  work.  The  magiftrates  alfo  ufed  calatores, 
to  call  the  people  to  the  comitia,  both  curiata  and  centuriaia. 
The  officers  in  the  army  alfo  had  calatores  ; as  had  likewife 
many  private  families  to  invite  their  guefls  to  entertain- 
ments. 

CALATRAVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain  in 
New  Cattile,  and  province  of  La  Mancha,  fituate  near  the 
Morena  mountains,  on  the  river  Guadiana  ; 50  miles  S.E. 
of  Toledo.  N.  lat.  39°.  W.  long.  4°  20'. 
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CalAtrAvAj  Knights  of,  in  Hiflory,  a military  order  inftU 
tuted  in  1158,  by  Sanchj'III.  king  of  Caftile,  on  the  fol- 
lowing occafion.  When  the  Moors  propofed  to  attack  the 
little  city  Calatrava,  the  Templars,  who  held  it,  furrender- 
ed  it  up  to  the  king,  on  a fufpicion  of  their  inability  to  de- 
fend it ; upon  this  Diego  Velafquez,  a Ciftercian  monk,  but 
a man  of  quality,  perfuaded  Raymond,  abbot  of  Fitero,  a 
monaftery  of  Ciftercians,  to  beg  Calatrava  of  the  king.  He 
obtained  it ; and  Raymond  and  Diego  put  themfelves  in  it ; 
being  followed  by  a great  number  of  people  who  joined 
them  out  of  zeal,  for  the  defence  of  Calatrava.  The  Moors 
abandoning  the  enterprife,  many  of  thofe  who  came  to  the 
defence  .of  the  city,  entered  the  order  of  the  Ciftercians ; 
and  that  under  a habit  more  fit  for  military  than  monaftic 
exercife.  Accordingly,  they  began  to  make  excurfions 
on  the  Moors  j and  this  was  the  rife  of  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava. 

The  firft  grand  matter  was  Gracias ; under  whofe  govern- 
ment the  order  was  approved  by  Alexander  III.  in  11  64, 
and  confirmed  by  Innocent  III  in  1198.  101489,  Ferdi- 

nand and  Ifabella,  with  the  confent  of  pope  Innocent  VIII. 
reunited  the  grand  matterftiip  of  Calatrava  to  the  Spanifti 
crown:  fo  that  the  kings  of  Spain  arc  now  become  perpe- 
tual adminiftrators,  or  grand  matters  of  this  order.  The 
badge  of  the  order  is  a crofs  fleury  gules,  which  is  worn  at 
the  ttomach  pendant  to  a ribbon. 

Their  rule  and  habit  were  originally  thofe  of  the  Cifter- 
cians, but  their  d refs  was  a little  fhortened,  on  account  of 
their  exercifes  ; and  in  procefs  of  time  they  were  permitted 
a fecular  habit.  The  prefent  habit  of  ceremony  of  the  or- 
der is  a mantle  of  white  filk  tied  with  a cordon  and  taffels, 
like  thofe  of  the  garter  ; and  on  the  left  arm,  a crofs  fleury 
embroidered  gules.  Mariana  obferves,  that  this  noble  infti- 
tution  has  gradually  degenerated : the  commanderies, 
which  were  formerly  the  reward  of  military  merit,  be- 
ing frequently  bellowed  on  minions  and  favourites.  The 
order  is  laid  to  have  at  prefent  34  commanderies,  and  eight 
priories,  which  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  120,000  du- 
cats. 

As  the  order  of  St.  James  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  epithet 
of  the  rich,  and  that  of  Alcantara  is  tty  led  the  noble,  this  of 
Calatrava  is  entitled  the  gallant. 

Alphonfus  IX.,  having  recovered  Alcantara  from  the 
Moors  in  the  year  J2i2,  committed  the  cuttody  and  de- 
fence thereof,  firft  to  the  knights  of  Calatrava;  and  two 
years  afterwards  to  the  knights  of  the  Pear-tree,  or  of  St. 
'Julian,  another  military  order  inftituted  at  Pcreiro,  in  1156, 
under  the  protedlion  of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon,  and 
ratified  as  a religious  order  under  the  title  of  St.  Benedidt, 
by  pope  Alexander  III.  in  1177,  at  the  rt quell  of  Gomez 
lernandez,  the  firft  prior  or  grand  mailer;  upon  which  they 
changed  their  name,  and  affumed  the  denomination  of  the 
knights  of  Alcantara.  The  king  of  Spain  is  fovereign  of 
this  order,  which  is  in  high  ellimation  in  that  kingdom  ; 
the  mantle  worn  by  the  knights  of  this  order  is  of  red  filk, 
with  a ftar  of  five  points  embroidered  in  filver  on  the  left 
breall.  The  badge  is  a crols  fleury  of  gold,  enamelled  vert, 
and  worn  at  the  ttomach  with  a broad  ribbon. 

The  religious  order  of  Calatrava  for  ladies  was  inftituted 
by  Don  Gonzales  Yannes  in  J219.  The  badge  of  the  or- 
der is  the  fame  as  that  worn  by  the  knights  of  Calatrava, 
only  embroidered  on  the  front  of  the  ladies’  habits. 

CALATUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Britain, 
in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  according  to  Ptolemy.  It 
is  placed  by  Horlley  at  Appleby,  and  by  Baxter  at  Kirkby- 
thore  in  Wellmortiand.  But  both  the  name,  and  the  rela- 
tive fituation  aifigaed  to  it  by  Ptolemy,  might  iucline  us  to 


place  it  in  or  near  the  Galaterium  Nemus,  now  the  foiell  of 
Gaiters  in  Yorkftiire.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  it  is  de- 
nominated Galacum,  and  placed  47  miles  from  Bremelo- 
nacis. 

CALAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lufatia,  which 
carries  on  a large  trade  in  wool ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Cotbus. 

Calau-Cene,  a town  of  Egypt;  12  miles  S.  of  Abu 
Girge. 

CAL  AVON,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Durance,  about  8 miles  W.  of  Cavaillon. 

CALAURES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Phrygia,  which  ran,  according  to  Livy,  between 
Cibyra  and  Mandropolis. 

CALAURIA,  one  of  the  Greek  illands  in  the  Argolic 
bay,  fituate,  according  to  Strabo,  in  the  bay  of  Hermione, 
over-againft  Troezen,  a maritime  city  of  Argia,  from  which 
it  was  diftant  four  furlongs,  being  itfeif  thirty  in  compafs.  It 
was  famous  for  a temple  confecrated  to  Neptune,  and  an 
afylum.  Demofthenes  was  an  exile  in  this  ifland,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  temple,  after  having  poifoned  himfelf,  becaufe  he 
would  not  furrender  to  the  01  der  of  Antipater.  In  the  time  of 
Paufanias,  the  inhabitants  and  ttrangers  paid  great  refpedl  to 
the  memory  of  this  illuftrious  orator.  This  ifland  was  alfo 
denominated  Irene,  Anthedonia,  Hypercia,  and  Poffidonia; 
however,  Pliny  diftinguifhes  Irene  from  Calauria.  Ancient 
tradition  reports,  that  Latona  gave  this  ifland  to  Neptune 
in  exchange  for  that  of  Delos,  whence  the  proverb,  “ Pro. 
Delio  Calauria.”  A fort  of  litharge,  denominated  “ Ca- 
lauritis,”  was  brought  to  the  Greeks  from  this  ifland,  and 
applied  by  them  to  medical  purpofes. 

Calauria,  a town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Plutarch- 

CALAUWEj  in  Geography,  an  inhabited  ifland  of.the 
Indian  Ocean,  near  Saleycr,  (which  fee,)  and  belonging  to 
it.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited,  as  well  as  Bonarette  in  its  vici- 
nity, by  Bouginefe. 

CALBARI,  or  Calabar,  the  name  of  two  rivers,  as 
well  as  of  a diftriiSl  in  Africa,  call  of  Cape  Formofa.  See  Ca- 
labar. 

CALBARIA,  a province  of  Africa,  adjoining  to  Rio 
Real,  or  Royal  River,  called  alfo  Calabar ; deriving  its 
name  from  that  river,  'which,  though  broad,  is  too  (hallow 
to  be  navigated  by  (hips  of  burden.  Near  thecoaft,  on  the 
weft  bank  of  it,  is  a town  called  by  the  Dutch  Wyndorp,. 
and  by  the  negroes,  from  the  great,quantity  of  wine,  'Poke;, 
two  branches  fpread  to  the  call  and  weft  from  the  river, 
w'hofe  courfe  runs  conllantly  north.  In  the  weft  branch  is  a 
road,  three  or  four  leagues  long,  for  trading  veflels ; and  the 
town  Calbaria  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  this  arm,  and 
it  is  a place  of  great  trade  with  the  Dutch,  enclofed  with 
pallifadoes,  watered  on  the  foutu  by  the  river,  and  defended 
on  the  north  by  a boggy  wood.  On  the  fouth  of  this  rivulet 
is  an  ifland  of  an  oval  figure,  at  a dilfance  from  the  con- 
tinent, from  which  it  is  divided  only  by  a (hallow  canal,  thc- 
land  low  and  covered  with  woods.  About  12  leagues  weft- 
ward  ol  Calbaria,  lies  Belli,  governed  by  one  captain : and 
20  leagues  above  the  mouth  is  an  arm  of  Rio  R.eal,  running 
call  north-eaft,  and  many  other  rivers  are  near  the  banks. 
The  province  of  Krike,  bordering  on  the  weft  of  Moco, 
lies  about  20  miles  from  the  coaft  ; on  the  back  of  Rio  Real, 
fouthward  of  Moco,  towards  the  coaft,  is-the  province  of 
Bani,  whofe  chief  town  is  Culeba,  the  principal  of  this 
country,  which  extends  weftward  from  the  river  Calbaria, 
as  far  as  Sangma,  and  has  ten  under  officers.  The  cannibal 
negroes,  inhabitants  of  the  cattern  banks  of  Calbaria, 
circumcife  the  women  that  are  marriageable,  eat  only  the 
flain,  and  fell  the  prifoners  of  war  at  Calbaria.  The  ca- 
H0C9  uLd  by  the  Calbarian  negroes  arc  pointed  at  both 
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ends,  6o  feet  long  and  fix  broad,  with  a fire-place  in  tbe 
centre  for  drtfling  viftualf,  and  planks  acrofs  for  rowers. 
Near  each  rower  hangs  a quiver  of  arrows,  in  cafe  of  an  at- 
tack j thefe  nations  living  in  continual  war.  The  canoes 
carry  8o  perfons ; the  flaves  only  are  expofed  to  the  damps 
of  the  air,  the  mafters  being  fheliered  in  the  night  by  reed 
mats  fpread  upon  poles,  and  fixed  in  the  form  of  tents. 
At  the  eaft  end  of  Loitotnba  river,  called  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  Rio  do  Santo  Domingo,  v.'hich  is  three  leagues  from 
the  mouth  of  Rio  Real,  is  a large  town  inhabited  by  ne- 
gro traders,  W'ho  traffic  in  flaves,  which  they  bring  from 
diliant  countries.  Next  to  Loitomba  is  Old  Calbaria,  or 
Calborg  river.  The  iriteriacent  country  is  unprovided  with 
water:  the  coaft  from  Rio  R.eal  to  ancient  Caiborg  is  24 
leagues  in  extent,  north-north-eaft.  See  Calabar. 

CALBE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Saal ; 20  miles 
S.  of  Magdebutg. 

Caleb,  or  Kalbe,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  old  mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 8 miles 
from  Gavdeleben. 


CALBERGA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Hydrabad,  formerly  a large  city,  and  the  ftated  refidence 
of  the  kings  of  the  Deccan  ; but  now  iefs  populous,  fince 
it  ceafed  to  be  the  feat  of  royalty  ; 85  miles  W.  of  Hydra- 
bad,  and  110  E.  of  Vifiapour.  N.  Lt.  if  25'.  E.  long. 
77°  25'. 

CALBIS,  a town  of  Egypt,  3 mdes  N.  of  Rofetta. 

Calbis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
the  Doride,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  in  Caria,  according 
to  Pomponius  Mda.'  Pliny  calls  it  Indus,  and  fays  that  it 
fprung  from  the  m.ountains  of  Cibyra,  and  that  it  received 
in  its  courfe  rivers,  and  more  than  100  torrents.  Its 
mouth  was  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus, 
W.  of  the  promontory  of  Pedalium. 

CALBCNGAS,  in  Geography,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  in  Africa,  which  lies  near  the  foiirce  of  the  river 
Pvio  do  Rey,  or  the  King’s  River,  and  borders  on  Biafra,  at 
a diftance  from  the  coaft.  They  are  defcribtd  as  a wicked, 
deceitful,  and  filthy  people,  who  are  naked,  except  that 
they  cover  their  private  parts,  and  who  bedaub  their  bodies 
with  various  colours,  and  figures  traced  on  their  foieheods. 
They  are  reprefented  as  deftitute  of  natural  affedion,  as 
well  as  fincenty,  infomuch  that  parents  fell  tneir  children, 
hufbands  their  wives,  and  brothers  their  fifters.  In  this 
country,  thofe  criminals  are  declared  innocent,  who  make 
an  incifion  and  fuck  the  blood  out  of  their  arms.  See  Kio 
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CALBUCO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chili,  and  military  government  of  Chiloe,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 
Meftizos,  and  Indians,  with  one  parilh  church,  a convent 
of  Francifeans,  another  of  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  and  a 
college  of  Jefuits.  In  tNs  town  refides  a Corregidor,  who 
is  nominated  by  the  Prefident  of  Chili.  It  is  fituate  180 
miles  S.  of  Valdivia.  S.  lat.  42’  40'.  W.  long.  73  37  . 

C ALBUM,  in  Entomology,  of  Curculio  found 

in  Europe,  and  defenbed  by  Scopoli.  Tin*  infed  is  varied 
with  copper  and  black,  and  is  particularly  diftinguiflred  by 
having  an  incurvated  line  on  the  wing-cafes  at  the  bale,  next 
to  the  external  angle. 

C album,  is  alfo  the  fpecific  name  of  a well  known  Ipe- 
eies  of  the  European  Papiliokes,  called  in  England  the 
comma  butterfly.  This  infed  has  the  wings  angulated,  ful- 
vous, fpotted  with  black:  pofterior  wings  beneath  marked 
with  a white  curved  line  refembling  the  letter  C,  whence  Us 
name. 


CALCADA,  in  Geography.  See  Calzada. 

CALCAGIUM,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a tax  or  con- 
tribution paid  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  towards  the 
making  or  repairing  of  a common  caufeway'. 

CALCAGNINI,  Celio,  in  Biography,  a learned  Ita- 
lian,  was  probably  the  illegitimate  fon  of  the  apoftolical 
Prothonotarv  at  Ferrara,  and  born  in  1579.  Having  borne 
arms,  after  the  completion  of  his  ftudies,  under  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  pope  Julius  II.,  he  was  employed  in  various 
embafiies,  and  honourable  commiffions.  On  his  return  from 
Hungary,  whither  he  accompanied  cardinal  Hippolito  d’Efte 
in  1518,  be  wa.s  made  proLfibrof  belles-lettres  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Ferrara,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1541.  He  was  diftingiiifhed  by  his  promotion  of  the  Aca- 
demy, Degli  Elevati,”  in  that  city  ; and  by  the  liberal 
donation  of  his  valuable  library',  and  coliedion  of  mathe- 
matical inftruments  to  the  Francifeans  of  Ferrara,  on  con- 
dition of  their  preferving  them  for  public  ufe.  He  wrote 
much  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  His  profe  works  were  col- 
leded  by  Frobenius  at  Bafil  in  15.14.  Among  thofe  that 
relate  to  antiquities  arc,  the  3 books,  “ Queeftionum  Epifto- 
licarum,”  and  his  treatifes,  “ De  Rebus  iEgyptiacis,”  “ De 
Re  Nautica,”  and  “ De  Talorum,  Teflerarum,  et  Calculo- 
rum  Ludis.”  Others  relate  to  philofophy,  morals,  end 
politics.  Before  Copernicus  publillied  his  fyftem,  he  wrote 
a book  to  prove,  “ Quod  Caslum  ftat,  Terra  moveatur.” 
Erafmus  highly  applauds  this  author;  though  others  con- 
demn his  ftyle  as  laboured  and  overwhelmed  with  quotations. 
His  poetical  ftyle  was  more  efteemed.  Three  books  of  his 
Latin  poems  were  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1553,  with  thofe 
of  Pigna  and  Ariofto.  Tirabofehi. 

CALCANEUM,  or  Calcaneus,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame 
as  calx,  os  calcis,  calcar,  or  the  heel  bone. 

It  lies  under  the  aftragalus,  to  which  it  is  articulated  by 
ginglimus ; behind  it  is  a large  protuberance,  which 
makes  the  heel,  and  into  which  the  tendo  achiliis  is  ia- 
feited. 

CALCANTHUM,  in  Mineralogy . See  Vitriol. 

CALCAR,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with  calcaneum. 

Calcar,  or  Kelkar,  John,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
hiftory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Calcar  in  1499,  and  he 
excelled  fo  much  as  a difciple  of  Titian,  that  feveral  of  his 
defigns  and  paintings  have  been  aferibed  even  by  Goltzius 
to  this  eminent  trailer.  Sandrart  affirms,  thac  he  alfo  imi- 
tated the  works  of  Raphael  fo  exaiftly,  that  fome  of  his  pro- 
ductions have  been  efteen.ed  to  be  Raphael’s  own.  His 
“ Nativity,”  which  was  a much  admired  compofition,  and 
which  exhibited  the  light  proceeding  from  the  infant,  was 
in  the  poffeffion  of  Rubens;  and  after  his  death  purchafed 
by  Sandrart,  and  fold  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  by  whom 
it  was  very  highly  prized.  Calcar  defigned  ail  the  heads 
for  the  works  ol  Vafari,  and  the  anatomical  figures  in  thofe 
cf  Vefalius.  He  died  in  1546.  Pilkmgton’s  DiClionary 
by  Fufeli. 

Calcar,  in  Botany,  a conic  projection  from  fome  part 
of  a flower  refembling  a cock’s-fpur.  Tropaeolum,  the  naf- 
turtium  or  Indian  crefs  of  the  gardeners,  is  an  inftance  of 
a calcarate  or  fpurred  calyx  ; delphinium,  or  larkfpur,  of  a 
calcarate  corolla  ; and  orchis  ot  a calcarate  iieCtary. 

Calcar,  in  Conchology,  a fptcits  of  Turbo,  the  ftiell  of 
which  is  fomewhat  imperforated  and  d-  piclfcd  ; whorls 
fcabrous  : fpines  above  compreli’ed  and  hollow.  Linn.  &c. 
This  is  the  Calcar  of  Rumpfius  and  Argciiville.  Chemnitz 
gives  feveral  diftinft  varieties  of  this  fliell  from  India,  the 
South  Seas,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Calcar,  a fpecies  of  Nautilus,  found  in  the  Adn’- 
atic  fea,  and  defcrijjed  by  Plancus  among  his  microfeopic 
4 Z 2 Ihdls, 
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flidls.  It  is  diflinguifhed  fpecifically  by  the  aperture  being  ftratum  of  many  countries  to  a very  great  d^th  ; and  that 
of  a linear  form,  and  having  the  joints  of  the  whorls  elevated,  under  this  general  name  of  calcareous  matter  are  included 


This  is  a minute  Ihell  of  an  opake  white  colour,  and  has 
been  found  on  the  Ihore  of  Sheppy  ifland. 

Calcar,  in  Entomology.,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  the  co- 
lour  of  which  is  black  : thighs  with  a fingle  tooth  : antennae 
and  feet  tellaceous.  Fabricius.  This  is  a fmall  infeft,  and 
inhabits  Germany. 

Calcar,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Gleves,  about  5 miles  from 
the  Rhine.  It  contains  two  convents  and  two  churches, 
one  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  Proteftants,  and 
all  other  feds  are  tolerated  ; 5 miles  S.  E.  of  Cleves.  N. 
lat.  51“  47'.  E.  long.  5°  4i'._ 

Calcar,  in  Glafs-mahing,  is  the  name  of  a fmall  oven,  or 
reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  firft  calcination  of  fand 
and  fait  of  pot-a(hes  is  made,  for  the  turning  them  into  what 
they  cal!  frit. 

CALCARATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Buprestis 
that  inhabits  Germany.  The  wing-cafes  are  bldentated, 
and  fomewhat  ftriated : (hanks'  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs 
toothed  : body  coppery.  Schall.  Herbft  gives  this  the 
name  of  Bupreftis  asruginofa. 

Obf.  This  is  of  a fmall  fize,  with  four  ftrias  on  the 
wing-cafes,  and  a fingle  black  blue  line  on  the  thorax. 

CALCARATUS,  an  European  fpecies  of  Cerambyx, 
of  a violaceous-black  colour,  with  rufous  thighs,  the  pofterior 
ones  dentated.  Scop.  Ann.  Hift. 

Calcaratus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex,  of  a fufeous  colour, 
with  the  abdomen  fanguineous  above,  and  the  pofterior 
thighs  fix-toothed.  Fabricius.  Inhabits  Europe. 

CALCAREOUS,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture and  qualities  of  calx,  or  lime. 

Calcareous  caments.  See  Cements  calcareous. 

Calcareous  earth.  See  Lime. 

Calcareous  earth,  in  .Agriculture,  a fort  of  earth  in 
which  calcareous  matter  abounds.  Earths  of  this  kind  have 
the  following  properties  in  commons — They  become  friable 
when  burnt  in  the  fire,  and  afterwards  fall  into  a fine  white 
powder,  which  is  promoted,  if  after  being  burnt  they  be 
thrown  into  water,  by  which  a ftrong  heat  arifes,  and  a par- 
tial folution  takes  place.  They  cannot  be  melted  by  them- 
felves  into  glafs  in  a clofe  fire  ; but  when  burnt,  they  aug- 
ment the  caufticity  of  pot-afhes,  and  they  are  diffolved  in 
acids  with  effervefcence.  This  earth  is  found  pure,  in  the 
form  of  a powder,  in  fome  places,  and  called  by  chemifts 
lae  lun/e.  It  is  of  a white  colour,  and  is  met  with  in  fome 
moory  fituations,  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes,  and  in  the  fiffures 
of  free-ftone  quarries,  in  fotne  of  the  midland  diftridbs.  In 
fome  countries,  as  S weden,  the  colour  varies  to  red  and  yel- 
low. This  is  fuppofed  to  be  lime-ftone  wafhed  from  the 
rocks,  and  pulverized  by  ijie  motion  of  the  water.  It  is, 
however,  found  in  quantities  too  fmall  to  admit  of  any 
applications  to  agricultural  purpofes.  It  is  frequently  met 
•with  in  a friable  or  compafl  date  in  the  form  of  chalk.  The 
white  chalk  is  the  purelt,  yet  it  contains,  according  to  lord 
Dundonald,  a little  filiceous,  and  about  two^er  cent,  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth.  There  is  more  fixed  air  in  chalk  than  in 
any  other  calcareous  earth,  generally  about  iorty  per  cent. 
It  is  alfo  feen  in  a hard  or  indurated  ftate  in  lime.ftone;  and 
united  with  the  fulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid,  in  the  form  of 
gypfum,  felenite,  or  what  is  generally  termed  plaftcr  of 
Paris.  It  is  likewife  combined  with  clay  in  the  form  of 
marl.  See  Lime  stone,  Gypsum,  and  Marl. 

It  is  maintained  by  lord  Dundonald,  in  his  treatife  on  the 
“ Connexion  of  Agriculture  with  Chemiftry,”  ‘‘  that  it  con- 
ftitutes  not  only  the  furface,  or  foil,  but  likewife  the  under- 


chalk, marble,  lime-ftone,  coral,  (liells,  &c.  The  three  firft 
mentioned  are  frequently  mixed  with  iron,  and  with  different 
proportions  of  the  Ample  earths,  but  are  confidered  as  cal- 
careous when  the  proportion  of  that  earth  predominates. 
This  material  is  capable  of  abforbing,  and  of  retaining 
moifture,  though  in  a confiderably  lefs  degree  than  clay. 
By  the  aftion  of  the  fire  it  becomes  lime,  and  returns  again 
to  the  ftate  of  chalk  or  calcareous  matter,  by  expofure  to 
the  air  or  atmofphere.”  And  it  is  dated  by  Dr.  Fordyce, 
in  his  “ Elements  of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation,”  “ that 
when  combined  with  gas  or  fixed  air  it  is  termed  mllel,  but 
that  when  free  from  it,  it  is  cavjlic ; that  calcareous  earth, 
when  mixed  with  clay,  gives  a greater  friability  to  it  than 
fand  does;  that  it  unites  with  fuiphur,  forming  hepar  fnl- 
phuris ; and  with  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  forming 
a foap.  It  prevents  putrefaiftion.  It  attracts  acids  more 
ftrongly  than  volatile  alkali  or  magnefia.  If  it  be  expofed  to 
the  air,  it  attradts  from  it  the  fixable  air,  and  reverts  to 
the  ftate  it  was  in  before  it  was  burnt.  Mild  calcareous 
earth  forwards  putrefadlion.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and 
when  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a powder,  and  applied  to  a foil, 
it  is  apt  to  be  wafhed  through  it.  Cauftic  volatile  alkali  will 
not  precipitate  calcareous  earth,  if  diffolved  in  an  acid  ; but 
fixed  vegetable  alkali  will.  This  diftinguifhes  it  from  the 
other  earths.  Vitriolic  acid  will  not  diffolve  it  fo  as  to  form 
a clear  folution  ; and  if  this  acid  be  added  to  a folution  of  it 
in  any  other,  it  will  make  a precipitation. 

It  is  fuggefted  by  the  author  of  Phytologia,  that  one 
great  ufe  of  calcareous  earth  conlifts  “ in  its  uniting  with 
the  carbon  of  the  foil  in  its  pure  or  cauftic  ftate,  or  with  that 
of  the  vegetable  or  animal  recrements,  during  fome  part  of 
the  procefs  of  putrefadlion  ; and  thus  rendering  it  foluble  in 
water,  by  forming  an  hepar  carhonis,  fomewhat  like  an  hepar 
fulphuris  produced  by  lime  and  fuiphur,  by  which  procefs,  it 
is  fuppofed,  the  carbon  is  rendered  capable  of  being  ab- 
forbed  by  the  lafteal  veffels  of  vegetable  roots.  The  black 
liquor  which  flows  from  dunghills  is,  it  is  thought,  probably 
a fluid  of  this  kind ; but  the  author  fpeaks  hypothetically, 
as  he  has  not  verified  it  by  experiment ; and  the  carbon  may 
be  Amply  fupported  in  the  water  by  mucilage,  like  the  coffee 
drank  at  our  tea  tables ; or  may  be  converted  into  an  hepar 
carhonis  by  its  union  with  the  fixed  alkali  of  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  or  by  the  volatile  alkali  which  accompanies 
fome  ftages  of  putrefaftion.”  And  a fecond  mode  by  which 
it  is  believed  to  afiift  the  purpofe  of  vegetation  “ is  by  its 
union  with  carbonic  acid,  and  rendering  it  thus  foluble  in 
water  in  its  fluid  ftate,  in  Head  of  its  being  expanded  into  a 
gas;  and  thus  a great  quantity  of  carbon  may  be  drank  up 
by  vegetable  abforbent  veffels.  In  the  praflice  n,.  vly  in- 
vented of  watering  lands  by  driving  ftr^ams  over  them  for 
many  weeks  together,  it  has  been  faid,  that  water  from 
fprings  is  generally  more  effeftaal,  in  promoting  vegetation, 
than  that  from  rivers;  which,  though  it  may  in  part  be 
owing  to  the  azotic  gas,  or  nitrogen,  contained  in  fome 
fprings,  as  thofe  of  Buxton  and  of  Bath,  according  to  the 
analyfis  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  of  Dr.  Pearfon,  yet  it  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  principally  owing  to  the  calcareous  earth,  which 
abounds  in  all  fpiings,  which  pafs  over  marly  foils,  or 
through  calcareous  ftrata  ; and  which  does  not  exift  in  rivers, 
as  the  falts  wafhed  into  rivers  from  the  foil  all  feem  to  de- 
compofe  each  other  except  the  marine  fait,  and  fome  mag- 
nefian  fait  which  are  carried  down  into  the  ocean.  The 
calcareous  earth  likewife,  which  is  wafhed  into  rivers,  enters 
into  new  combinations,  as  into  gypfum,  or  perhaps  into  fi- 
liceous fand,  and  fubfiies.”  And  a ftill  farther  mode  in 

which 
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which  calcareous  earth  may  promote  vegetation  is,  it  is  con. 
ceived,  ‘‘  by  its  containing  phofphorus,  which  by  its  union 
with  it  may  be  converted  into  an  hepar,  and  thus  rendered 
foluble  in  water  without  its  becoming  an  acid,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  oxygen.  Phofphorus,  it  is  fuppofed,  is  probably  as 
neceflary  an  ingredient  in  vegetable  as  in  animal  bodies ; which 
appears  by  the  phofphoric  light  vifible  on  rotten  wood  dur- 
ing fome  ftages  of  putrefaftion  ; in  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  the 
phofphorus  is  fet  at  liberty  from  the  calcareous  earth,  or 
from  the  fixed  alkali,  or  from  the  carbon  of  the  decompofing 
wood,  and  acquires  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere ; and  both 
warmth  and  light  are  emitted  during  their  union.  But  phof- 
phorus may,  perhaps,  more  frequently  exift  in  the  form  of 
phofphoric  acid  in  vegetables,  and  may  thus  be  readily  unit- 
ed with  their  calcareous  earth,  and  may  be  feparated  from 
its  acid,  by  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable  during  calcination, 
and  atfo  during  putrefaftion,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
flow  combuftion.  The  exiftence  of  a folution  of  phofphoric 
acid  and  calcareous  earth  in  the  vcffels  of  animals  is  proved 
by  the  annual  renovation  of  the  fheils  of  crab  fifh,  and  by 
the  fabrication  of  the  egg-fhells  in  female  birds  ; and  is  oc- 
cafionally  fecreted,  where  it  cements  the  wounds  made  on 
fnail  (hells  j or  where  it  joins  the  prefenc  year’s  growth  of  a 
fnail  (hell  to  the  part  where  a membranous  cover  had  been 
attached  for  the  proteftion  of  the  animal  during  its  ftate  ot 
hybernation ; and  laftly,  it  is  further  evident  from  the 
growth  of  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  and  from  the  depofition 
of  callus  to  join  them  when  they  have  been  broken.”  It  is 
therefore  contended,  that  “ many  arguments  may  be  ad- 
duced to  fhow,  that  calcareous  earth,  either  alone,  or  in 
fome  ©f  the  ftates  of  combination,  mentioned  above,  may 
contribute  to  the  nourifhment  and  fupport  of  both  animals  and 
vegetables.  Firft,  becaufe  calcareous  earth  conftitutes  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  them,  and  muft  of  courfe  be  either  received 
from  without,  or  formed  by  them,  or  both  ; and  fecondly, 
becaufe  from  the  analogy  of  all  organic  life,  whatever  has 
compofed  a part  of  a vegetable  or  animal,  may  again,  after 
its  chemical  folution,  become  a part  of  another  vegetable  or 
animal ; fuch,  it  is  obferved,  is  the  tranfmigration  of  matter. 
See  Lime  and  Manure. 

Calcareous  manures.,  are  all  fuch  as  abound  in  calcare- 
ous matter.  Chalk,  pounded  lime-ftone,  lime,  calcareous 
marl,  (hells,  and  various  other  fubftances  of  a fimilar  kind, 
are  of  this  defcription.  They  are  found  particularly  bene- 
ficial on  all  the  ftiffer  forts  of  foil  when  made  ufe  of  in  due 
proportions. 

Calcareous  foils,  fuch  as  are  conftituted  of  this  fort  of 
material  in  a large  proportion.  From  their  dry  and  friable 
nature,  foils  of  this  nature  are  in  general  well  fuited  to  the 
growth  of  mod  forts  of  grain,  as  well  as  fome  plants  of  the 
artificial  grafs  kind,  fuch  as  clover,  faint-foin,  &c.  See  Soil. 

Calcareous fpar.  See  Lime-stone. 

CALCARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  thought  by  fome 
to  be  Calijfane,  a city  of  Gallia  Narbonntnfis,  upon  the  Au- 
rclian  way,  weft  of  Aquas  Sextias. 

Calcaria,  a town  of  Ancient  Britain,  9 miles  from 
Eburacum,  and  20  miles  from  Cambocunum,  according  to 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  placed  by  fome  at  Tadcaller,  by 
others  at  Newton-kyme. 

CALCAYLARES.in  Geography,  ajurifdiftion  of  South 
America,  in  the  country  of  Peru,  fituate  between  Cufco 
and  the  fea,  and  commencing  4 leagues  weft  of  the  city  of 
Cufco.  The  air  in  this  jurifdiftion  excels  that  of  all  the 
other  provinces,  and  accordingly  it  produces  an  exuberance 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits.  In  the  hotteft  parts  called 
“ Lares”  were  formerly  very  large  plantations  of  fugar 
canes,  but  for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  them,  they  are 


now  fo  diminifhed,  that  inftead  of  60  or  So.oro  arobas 
which  they  annually  produced,  they  are  now  reduced  to 
lefs  than  go;  but  the  fugar  is  of  fuch  an  excellent  kind, 
that  without  any  other  preparation  than  that  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  equal  both  in  colour  and  hardnefs  to  the  refined 
fugar  of  Europe.  This  diminution  of  its  fugar  has  greatly 
leffened  the  principal  branch  of  its  commerce. 

CALCEARIUM,  or  Calciarium,  in  Antiquity,  a 
donative,  or  lar^efs  beftovved  on  the  Roman  foldiers  for 
buying  (hoes.  In  the  rnonafteries,  calcearium  denoted  the 
daily  fervice  of  cleaning  the  (hoes  of  the  religious. 

CALCEDONI ANS,  a denomination  given  by  Copt 
writers  to  the  Melchites,  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  the  council  of  Calctdon.  See  Cophti,  Monophy- 

SITES,  &c. 

CALCEDONIUS  is  a term  ufed  by  the  jewellers 
for  a defeft  in  fome  precious  ftones,  when,  in  turn!ng  them, 
they  find  white  fpots,  or  ftains,  like  thofe  of  the  calcedony, 
or  chalcedony.  This  defedl  is  frequent  in  granates  and 
rubies.  The  lapidaries  ufually  remedy  it  by  hollowing  the 
bottom  of  the  (lone. 

CALCEDONY.  See  Chalcedony. 

CALCENA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arra- 
gon  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Tarragona. 

Calcena,  a term  ufed  by  fome  medicinal  writers  to 
denote  a morbid  tartareous  humour  in  the  body. 

CALCEOLARIA,  \vi  Botany,  {ixovci  Calceolus,  a little 
flipper.)  Slipperwort.  Lino.  Maiit.  17^*  32.  Schreb. 

39.  Willd.  51.  Gxrt.  374.  La  Marck  Illuf.  36.  Juff. 
p.  120.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  Clafs  and  order,  diandria  mo- 
nogynta,  Nat.  Ord.  Corydales  ; Linn.  ? Scrophularta, 
JufT.  Rhinanlhoides,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  with  four,  equal,  fpreading  divi- 
fioRS  ; permanent.  Cor.  monopetalous,  bilabiate,  inverted : 
upper  lip  very  fmall,  contraftedly  globular  5 lower  Hp  large, 
inflated,  concave,  flipper  (baped,  gaping  before.  iS/aw.  fila- 
ments two,  very  (hort,  within  the  upper  lip  ; anthers  in- 
cumbent, two-lobed.  Pi/l.  germ  fuperior,  roundilh  ; 
ftyle  very  (hort  ; ftigma  rather  obtufe.  Peric>  capfule 
fomewhat  conic,  two-furrowed,  two-celled,  two-valved. 
Seeds  numerous,  egg-(haped. 

E(f.  Ch.  with  four  equal  divifions.  Corolla  nngtuX.; 

lower  lip  inflated,  concave.  Capfule  two-celled. 

Sp.  x.G.pinnata.lAxm.  Mant.  171.  Aft.  Stock,  1770.  t. 
8.  Feuil.  Peruv.  3.  12.  t.  7.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  41.  Gaert.  tab.  62. 
f.  4.  Lam.  liluft.  PI.  15.  f.  2.  “ Leaves  winged.”  Annual. 
Stem  ereft,  two  feet  high,  round,  branched,  pubefeent, 
(lightly  fwclling  at  the  knots.  Leaves  oppofite,  without 
ftipules,  brittle,  pubefeent,  foft,  fpreading,  longer  than 
the  internodes,  unequally  winged,  of  a delicate  green  co- 
lour ; leaflets  nearly  oppofite  or  alternate,  fometimes,  as 
reprefented  in  Curtis's  figure,  fo  united  as  to  make  the  leaf 
only  pinnatifid  ; fometimes,  as  in  a fpecimen  now  before  us, 
from  a plant  railed  by  R.  A.  Salifbury,  efq.  completely  fe- 
parate,  bluntly  ferrated,  nairowed  at  their  bafe,  and  fre- 
quently decurrent  on  the  common  petiole.  Fiotvers  yellow, 
axillary  and  terminating.  Capfule  thin,  fwelled  at  the  bafe, 
and  diminifhing  to  a pyramidal  top,  deeply  furrowed  ; ma- 
ture valves  bifid  at  the  tip  ; partition  contrary  to  the  valves. 
Seeds  fmall,  pale,  marked  with  about  fix  longitudinal,  cre- 
nulated  furrows.  A native  of  Peru:  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1773  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  2.  C.  integrifolia, 
Willd.  Smith  icon.  ined.  i.p.3-  C.  falvise  folio,  Feuill.  Peru. 
3.  t.  7.  C.  ferrata,  Lam.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  wrinkled,  fer- 
rated ; flowers  in  terminal  panicles.”  Smith.  fibrous. 

Stem  branched,  round,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Leaves  op- 
polite,  feflile,  bright  green  above,  pubefeent  and  pale  be- 
neath. 
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neath.  /?cwrf  yellow,  peduncled.  A native  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  3.  C.  ovata.  Smith  icon,  ined.  i.  t.  ,3.  C.  dicho- 
toma.  La  March.  C.  integrifolia,  Linn.  Supp.  ? Stem 
branched  ; leaves  egg-fliaped,  fcolloped.”  Smith.  Pubtf- 
cent  in  all  its  parts.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  flender, 
round,  dichotomous,  feven  or  eight  inches  high.  Leaves 
fmal!,  oppofite  ; upper  ones  fiffile,  acuminate;  lower  ones 
petioled  and  rather  obtufe.  Flonvers  fmail.  yellow,  on  Am- 
ple peduncles,  axillary  and  terminating.  Found  in  Peru  by 
Dombey.  It  flowered  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris  in  1781. 

4.  C.  perfoHata , Linn.  Sup.  Mutis.  Amer.  v.  I.  t.  3.  Smith 

icon.  ined.  I.  t.  4.  *'  Leaves  perfoliate,  arrow-fhaped, 

downy  on  both  lides.”  Smith.  A handfome  plant,  very 
different  in  its  appearance  from  all  the  other  fpecies.  Stem 
about  a foot  and  a half  high,  round,  pubefeent,  branched. 
Leaves  oppofite,  triangular,  or  almoft  arrow-fhaped,  irre- 
gularly toothed,  woolly  and  white  beneath.  Flowers 
low,  large,  in  bundles  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  on  fimplc 
or  branched  peduncles.  Calyx  large.  BraBes  refembling 
the  leaves,  but  egg-fhaped  and  feflile,  not  perfoliate.  Found 
in  New  Granada  by  Mutis,  and  in  Peru  by  Jofeph  Juffieu. 

5.  C.  Willd.  La  March.  “ Leaves  felfile,  oblong, 

acute,  fcolloped  ; flowers  in  cymes  terminating  the  items 
and  branches.”  .9/m  about  two  feet  high,  downy . Leaves 
oppofite,  almoft  embracing  the  ttem,  refembling  thofe  of 
Rhinanthus  crifta  galli,  green  above,  downy  and  pale  be- 
neath, Found  in  Peru  by  Jofeph  Juffieu.  (y.C.rofmari- 

, K?yb/;rt,  WiIld.  La  March.  “ Leaves  linear,  very  entire,  re- 
flexed at  the  margin,  downy  beneath  ; ftem  fmooth.”  Stem 
about  a foot  and  a half  high,  round,  more  or  lefs  branched. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fmooth  and  vifeous  above,  cfpecially  when 
young.  Flowers  yellow  ; in  terminating  cymes  on  fmooth, 
vifeous  peduncles.  Found  in  Peru  by  Jofeph  Juffieu.  7. 
C. plant aglnea,  Willd.  Smith  icon.  ined.  I.  t.  2.  La  March. 

Scapes  with  few  flowers ; leaves  rhomb-fhaped,  ferrated.” 
Leaves  only  from  the  root,  veined,  fmooth,  fringed  with 
jointed  hairs,  narrowed  at  their  bafe  into  petioles,  about 
two  inches  long.  Scapes  two  or  three,  as  long  again  as  the 
leaves,  with  two  yellow  flowers.  Found  by  Commerfon  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  8.  C.  nana,  Wiild.  Smith  icon, 
ined.  i.  t.  i.  C.  uniflora,  La  March.  PI.  15.  f.  3.  “ Scapes 
one-flowered  ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  very  entire.”  Smith. 
Leaves  all  radical,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  fmooth,  narrowed 
into  a petiole  at  their  bafe.  Scapes  as  long  again  as  the 
leaves.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  fpotted  with  red  ; upper  lip 
very  (hort,  vaulted  ; lower  lip  elongated,  pendulous,  and  fwel- 
ling ; edge  membranous,  folded  bach,  angular.  Found  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  by  Commerfon.  9.  C.  Fothergillii, 
Willd.  Aiton.  Kew.  i.  t.  i.  La  March.  PI.  15.  f.  i. 
copied  from  Hortus  Kewenfis.  “ Leaves  fpatulate,  very 
entire  : peduncles  in  the  form  of  fcapes,  one-flowered.” 
Biennial.  Stems  {c.2.rct\y  an  inch  high,  fubdivided  near  the 
root.  Z-eawj  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  oppofite;  many-nerved, 
obtufe,  hairy  above,  narrowed  into  petioles.  Peduncles  {eX\- 
tary  or  in  pairs,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Divifions 
of  the  cfl/yoc  acute,  bent  in  at  the  end,  hairy  without.  Up- 
per lip  of  the  corolla  yellow,  ercfl,  vaulted,  a little  fhorter 
than  the  calyx  ; lower  lip  defeending,  four  times  as  long  as 
the  upper,  dilated  in  front,  inflated,  pale  yellow  underneath, 
above  red  at  the  fides,  in  front  yellow  with  red  fpots,  near 
the  palate  yellow  ; aperture  large,  open  ; filaments  inferted 
into  the  fides  of  the  corolla  at  the  bafe  of  the  aperture  ; 
anthers  roundifli,  large ; ftyle  thich,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; ftigma  thickened,  flat.  A native  of  Falkland 
iflands,  introduced  by  Dr.  Fotliergill  in  1777. 

Propagation  and  Culture.'—’The  firft  and  the  lafl  are  the 
only  ones  hitherto  cultivated  in  England.  The  firll  may 


beeafily  ralfed  from  feeds  fown  on  a gentle  hot-bed  in,  the 
fpring  ; the  feedlings,  when  of  a proper  fi/.e,  may  be  tranl- 
planted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  where  they 
will  flower,  ripen,  and  fcatter  their  feeds  ; but  being  a deli- 
cate plant,  it  appears  to  moft  advantage  in  a tan-ftove,  in 
which,  as  it  will  grow  from  cuttings,  it  may  be  had  in 
flower  all  the  year,  by  planting  them  in  fucceffion.  Curtis. 

Calceolaria  (Loef.).  See  Viola  Calceolaria,  and 
Oppofitifolta. 

CALCEOLUS,  a genus  formed  by  Tournefort  corre- 
fponding  with  cypripedium  of  Linnseus.  Tournefort’s  name 
is  that  of  nearly  all  the  old  authors. 

Calceolus  Lopponuni  (Scheff  Lap,).  See  Aconitum 
LycoBonum. 

Calceolus  Phdippenjts  (Petiv.).  See  Ka;mpferia 
Galanga. 

CALCHAS,  in  Fnlulous  Hiflory,  a famous  diviner, 
who  followed  the  Greek  army  to  Troy.  He  is  faid  to  have 
predifted,  that  the  fiege  of  Troy  w'ould  laft  ten  years,  and 
that  the  fleet,  which  was  detained  in  the  port  of  Aulis  by 
contrary  winds,  would  not  fet  fail  till  Agamemnon's  dau/hter 
had  been  facrificed  to  Diana.  After  the  capture  of  Troy, 
he  is  faid  to  have  retired  to  Colophon,  and  to  have  died 
there  with  grief,  becaufe  he  could  not  divine  what  another 
man  of  his  owm  profeffion,  called  Mopfus,  difeovered  ; thus 
fulfilling  a prediftion  mentioned  by  Sophocles,  according  to 
which,  Calchas  was  to  die  as  foon  as  he  Ihould  meet  with 
his  mafter  in  the  art  of  divining.  If  Suidas  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, one  of  the  Sibyls  was  Chalcas’s  daughter;  her  name 
was  Lampafa ; he  calls  her  the-Colophonian  ; and  aferibea 
to  herfome  oracles  in  verfe.  Gen.  Dift. 

CALCHOPHONOS  lapis,  among  the  ancients,  a name 
given  to  a floneof  a black  colour  and  confiderable  hardnefs, 
w'hich,  when  cut  into  thin  plates,  and  {truck  againft  by  any 
other  bard  body,  gave  a found  like  that  of  brafs;  it  feems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  hard  black  marbles. 

CALCIANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bafilicata  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Acerenza. 

CALCIFRAGA,  in  Botany,  (Lobel.)  See  Crith- 

MUM  maritmum. 

CKL.(ZlF\^A.Cr\]S>,  JJone-lreaklng,  an  appellation  given 
by  fome  to  the  fcolopendrium ; by  others  to  pimpernel,  oa 
account  of  their  lithontriptic  quality, 

CALCIMURITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a fpccies  of  earth  or 
ftone,  in  which  magnefia  is  mixed  with  a notable  proportion 
of  calcareous  earth  and  fome  iron.  The  colour  is  blue  or 
olive-green,  of  the  confiftency  of  clay  : the  latter  contains 
no  argil,  but  merely  calcareous  earth  and  magnefia  tinged 
with  iron  : the  former  contains  a larger  proportion  of  cal- 
careous earth.  Both  are  found  near  Thionville:  the  former 
isufedby  potters.  Kirwan’s  El.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

CALCINARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tufeany  ; 12  miles  E,  of  Pifa. 

cALCINATION.  In  general,  a fubftance  is  faid  to 
be  calcined  when  it  has  been  expofed  to  heat  of  a fufficient 
intenfity  to  drive  off  every  thing  volatile,  but  fhort  of  that 
requifite  for  its  fufiou.  A calx,  therefore,  was  underftood 
by  the  ancient  cbemifts  to  be'  a pulverulent  fubftance  no 
longer  combuftibie  or  capable  of  further  alteration  by  fire 
than  that  of  vitrifaAion. 

As  moft  of  the  metals  were  found  to  be  reducible  to  fuch 
a form  by  a continuance  of  a melting  heat,  the  term  calces  0} 
metals  was  long  particularly  appropriated  to  them,  and  is 
ftill  partially  retained,  though  it  has  been  chiefly  fupplanted 
by  the  more  charaSeriftic  appellation  of  oxyd,  which  expreftes 
the  peculiar  change  that  occurs  in  calcining  metallic  bodies 
by  the  abforption  of  oxygen.  Calcination,  therefore,  ex- 

preffes 
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prefles  the  mode  (or  at  leaft  one  mode),  by  which,  in  metals, 
this  change  is  produced,  and  oxidation  the  circumjlance  of 
change.  It  is,  however,  obvioufly  improper  to  confider 
the  term  calcination  as  fynonymous  with  oxidation,  even  In 
fpeaking  of  metals,  fince  the  true  original  fenfe  of  the  former 
term  implies  the  agency  of  fire  ; whereas,  oxidation  may  be 
produced  as  well  by  the  aftion  of  acids,  as  by  heat  and  air. 
Of  the  calces,  or  calcined  bodies,  in  which  the  change  is 
totally  independent  of  the  abforption  of  oxygen,  calcined 
Jlints,  calcined  plajler  of  Paris,  and  calcined  harijhorn,  are  com- 
mon examples. 

Calcination  of  gold  andftlverbyeleEtricity,  waseffedted 
by  Mr.  Canton,  who,  by  the  heat  of  eledfrical  explofions, 
produced  numberlefs  beautiful  globules  of  tranfparent  glafs, 
and  alfo  others  tinged  with  all  the  varieties  of  colour  from 
thofe  metals.  He  made  it  alfo  probable  that  the  black  dull 
difchargtd  from  the  brafs  chain,  and  other  pieces  of  metal 
in  fuoh  experiments,  is  the  calx  or  glafs  of  the  metal  reduced 
to  fmaller  particles  than  the  laws  of  optics  require  to  pro- 
duce colour,  Hift.  of  Eleft.  edit.  177^,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  See 
Electrical  Battery. 

CALCINA TO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Bergamafco  5 7 miles  S.E.  of  Bergamo. 

Calcinato,  a town  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  ftate  of 
Venice,  in  the  Breflan,  where  the  Imperial  troops  were  de- 
feated by  the  duke  of  Vendome,  in  1706;  eight  miles  S.E. 
of  Brefcia.  N.  lat.  45°  25'.  E.  long.  9°  55'. 

CALCINELLA,  in  Conchology,  the  name  given  by 
Adaofon  to  the  Maftra  piperata  of  Poiret.  See  Piperata. 

CALCINE LLE  of  Adanfon,  theGmelinian  Venus  de- 

ALKATA, 

CALC  IS  Os,  in  Anatomy.  See  Os  calcis. 

CALCITRAPA,  ia  Botany.  (Hal.  Helvct.  p.  193, 
394.)  See  Centaurea  folfitialis  and  calcitrapa. 

Calcitrapa  lutea.  (Vail.  aft.  i7iS,p.2T2.)SeeCEN- 
TAUREA  eriophora. 

CALCITRAPOIDES,  (Ifn.  Paris,  1719,  9.)  See 
Centaurea  Ifnardi.  The  calcitrapas  form  a ftftion  in  the 
genus  centaurea  of  Linnasus,  which  confifts  of  fuch  fpecies 
as  have  the  fpines  of  the  calyx  compound.  Juflieu  has  formed 
a diitinft  genus  for  them,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by 
Gaertner,  Ventenat,  and  Bofc.  The  name  is  a hybrid  pro- 
duftion  from  the  Latin  calx,  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  the 
Greek  TprTm;,  which  figr.ifies  to  turn,  and  was  fuggefted  by 
the  refemblance  of  the  calyx  , in  thefe  plants,  to  a machine 
ufed  in  war,  confifting  of  (harp  fpikcs,  which  turn  on  an 
axle  when  touched  with  the  foot.  It  is  called  by  the  French 
chavffe-trape.  See  Centaurea. 

CALCUA,  or  Nalcua,  m Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
the  Atrebatii,  in  Ancient  Britain,  generally  agreed  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  the  Calhva,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine, 
placed  22  miles  from  Venta  Belgarum,  or  Winchefter.  An- 
tiquaries are  much  divided  about  the  precile  fituation  of  this 
place.  See  Atrebatii. 

CALCULARII,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  jugglers  who 
praftifed  flight  of  hand.  Their  art  coniifled  in  laying  feve- 
ral  calculi,  or  counters  on  the  table,  then  covering  them 
with  cups,  and  fhifting  and  changing  them  with  dexterity, 
like  what  is  praft'fed  by  our  jugglers. 

CALCULARY  of  a pear,  a congeries  of  littleftony  knots 
difperfed  through  the  whole  parenchyma  of  the  fruit. 

The  calculary  is  no  vital  or  ellential  part  of  the  fruit; 
the  feveral  knots  whereof  it  conflfts  being  only  fo  many  con- 
cretions or  precipitations  out  of  the  lap,  as  we  fee  in 
urines,  wines,  and  other  liquor.s. 

CALCULATION,  the  aft  of  computing  feveral  fums, 
by  adding,  fubtrafting,  multiplying,  or  dividing.  Sec 
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Arithmetic.  Au  error  in  calculation  is  never  protefted, 
or  fecured,  by  any  fentence,  decree,  &c.  In  ftating  ac- 
counts, there  is  always  undtrftood,  falvo  errore  calculi. 

The  word  calculus  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  in  a'lufion  to  the 
praftice  of  the  ancients,  who  ufed  calculi,  or  little  Hones, 
in  making  computations,  in  taking  fuffrages,  and  in  keeping 
accounts,  &c.  as  we  now  ufe  counters,  figures,  &c. 

A merchant  or  trader  is  faid  to  have  been  miftaken  in  his 
calculation,  or  accounts,  when  he  has  happened  to  take  falfe 
meafures,  and  has  not  fucceedcd  in  his  undertakings  fo  wellas 
he  expefted. 

Calculation  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fignify  the 
computations  in  aftronomy  and  geometry,  for  making  tables 
of  logarithms,  ephemerides,  finding  the  times  of  eclipfes, 
&c. 

Calculation  of  clock  and  luatch  nvork.  See  Clock  and 
Watch-work. 

Calculation, D’Alembert,  and  many  other 
theorifts,  and  eminent  mathematician",  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  calculation  of  ratios  is  of  no  ufe  in  praftical  mufic  : fup- 
pofing  that  a good  ear  and  ftrong  hand  on  inftruments, 
where  the  tone  depends  on  the  performer,  are  a mufician’s 
beft.  guides  for  true  intonation.  In  the  prelim,  difc.  to  his 
Elem.  de  Muf.  2d  edit,  the  great  math.matician  cautions 
theoretical  muficians  againft  the  admiffion  of  mathematical 
or  metaphyfical  principles  in  rnulic.  On  this  iubjeft,  he 
fays : “it  would  be  abfurd  to  expcft  what  is  caked  demon- 

f ration  : it  is  an  achievement  of  no  fmall  importance,  to  have 
reduced  the  principal  fafts  to  a fyftem  coniillenr  with  itfelf 
and  firmly  connefted  with  its  parts ; to  have  deduced  them 
from  one  fingle  experiment  (the  harmonies  of  a fingle  firing 
or  founding  body),  and  to  have  efiablifhed  on  that  founda- 
tion, the  moft  common  and  eflentia!  rules  of  the  art.  In  di- 
gefting  and  compreffing  M.  Rameau’s  principles,  1 had  no 
defire  to  multiply  his  calculations  : I rather  wifhed  to  fup- 
prefs  them  as  much  as  poffible  ; fo  much  was  !t  to  be  feared 
that  the  generality  of  readers  would  be  led  into  a belief,  that 
all  this  arithmetic  was  neceffary  to  form  a praftical  muiician. 
Calculation  may,  indeed,  facilitate  the  intelligence  of  cer- 
tain points  in  theory,  fuch  as  the  relation  between  the  tones 
of  the  gammut  and  temperament  ; but  the  calculation  ne- 
ceffary  for  treating  thefe  two  points  is  fo  fimple  and  trifling, 
that  it  merits  no  difplay.  Let  u*  not,  therefore,  imitate 
thofe  muficians  who  believe  themfelves  geomaricians,  or 
thofe  geometricians  who  fancy  themfelves  muficians,  and,  in 
their  writings,  heap  figures  on  figures,  imagining,  perhaps, 
that  this  difplay  is  neceflary  to  the  art.  The  ambition  of 
giving  to  their  produftions  a fcientific  appeaiance,  impofes 
only  on  the  ignorant,  and  has  no  other  efleft  ti.an  to  render 
their  treatiles  more  obfeure  and  lefs  inftruftivt.’’ 

CALCULATOR,  a machine  contrived  and  conftrufted 
by  Mr.  Fergufon,  in  the  fhape  of  an  orrery,  for  exhibiting 
the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  rcfolving  a variety 
of  aftronomical  problems.  See  an  account  of  the  conftruftion, 
figure,  and  ufe  of  this  machine,  in  Fergufen’s  Allronomy, 
4to.  p.  283,  &c. 

CALCULATORES,  in  Antiquity,  accomptants  who 
reckoned  their  fums  by  calculi.  There  were  feveral  fervanis 
under  this  denomination  in  great  families.  Children  alfo  at 
fchool  were  taught  to  praftife  the  fame.  In  the  ancient 
canons  we  find  a fort  of  diviners  or  enchanters,  cenfured  un- 
der the  denomination  of  calculaiores . 

CALCLILUS,  primarily  cenotesa  little  ftone,  pebble,  or 
counter,  anciently  ufed  in  making  computations,  taking  of 
fuffrages,  playing  at  tables,  and  the  like.  Hence  the  phrafe 
ponere  calculos,  to  denote  a feiies  of  reafons,  and  a multitude 
of  others  alluding  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  caculi  in  accounts. 
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Computifts  were  by  the  lawyers  called  ealculonet,  when  they 
were  either  llavee,  or  newly  freed  men  ; thofe  of  a better 
condition  were  denominated  ra/ra/a/ow,  ox  numerarll : or- 
dinarily there  was  one  of  thefe  matters  in  each  family  of 
dillinftion  ; the  title  of  whofe  office  was  a calcuiisy  or  a ra- 
Uonibus. 

The  Roman  judges  anciently  gave  their  opinions  by 
calculi,  which  were  white  for  abfolution,  and  black  for  con- 
demnation. Hence  ra/ca/ax  in  ancient  writers,  denotes 
a favourable  vote,  either  in  behalf  of  a perfon  to  be  abfolved 
and  acquitted  of  a charge,  or  eledted  to  fome  dignity  or  p ift ; 
as  calculus  niger  did  the  contrary.  This  ufage  is  faid  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thracians,  who  marked 
their  happy  or  profperous  days  by  white,  and  their  un- 
happy by  black  pebbles,  put  each  night  into  an  urn.  Hence 
alfo  the  phrafes,^^«r7re,  notare  aliquul albo,  nigrove  lapillo  feu 
tulculo.  ~ 

Befides  the  diverfity  of  colour,  there  were  fome  alfo  which 
had  figures  or  characters  painted  or  engraven  on  them  ; as 
thofe  which  were  in  ufe  in  taking  the  fuffrages  both  in  the 
fenate  and  at  aflemblies  of  the  people.  The  letters  mark- 
ed upon  thefe  calculi  were  U.  R.  for  uti  rogas,  and  A.  for 
oiitiquo ; the  firtt  of  which  expreffed  an  approbation  of 
the  law,  the  latter  a rejection  of  it.  Afterwards  the  judges, 
who  fat  in  capital  caufes,  ufed  calculi  marked  with  the  letter 
A.  for  abfalvo,  C.  for  conJemno,  and  N.  L.  for  non  liquet ; 
fignifying  a more  full  information  was  required. 

We  may  alfo  mention  another  fpecies  of  calculi  ufed  at 
the  public  games,  whereby  the  rank  and  order  in  which  the 
athletse  were  to  fight  were  determined.  If  for  inftance  they 
were  twenty,  then  twenty  of  thefe  pieces  were  call  into  an 
urn  ; each  ten  were  marked  with  numbers  from  one  to  ten, 
and  the  law  was,  that  each  of  thofe  who  drew,  fhould  fight 
him  who  had  drawn  the  fame  number.  Thefe  were  called 
calculi  athletici. 

Calculus  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ancient  Grammatic  Writers  fora 
kind  of  weight  equal  to  two  grains  of  cicer.  Some  make  it 
equivalent  to  i\\t  JiUqua,  which  is  equal  to  three  grains  of 
barley.  Two  calculi  made  the  ceratium. 

Calculus  alfo  denotes  a certain  method  of  performing 
mathematical  inveftigations  and  refolutions.  Thus,  we  fay 
the  antecedental  calculus,  the  arithmetical  or  numeral  cal- 
.culus,  the  algebraical  calculus,  the  calculus  of  derivations, 
the  differential  calculus,  the  exponential  calculus,  the  fluxi- 
onal  calculus,  the  integral  calculus,  the  literal  or  fymbolical 
calculus,  &c.  See  the  following  articles. 

Gk’uc.xtl.'gs,  Antecedental.  This  is  a geometrical  method  of 
reafoning  without  any  confiderafion  of  motion  or  velocity, 
applicable  to  every  purpofe,  to  which  fluxions  have  been  or 
can  be  applied.  It  was  invented  by  James  Glenie,  efq. 
A.  M.  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  as  early  as  1774,  but  not  publifhed  till  the 
year  1793,  when  it  was  printed  in  London  for  G.  G.  I.  and 
I.  Robinfons,  Paternotter-Row.  As  he  derived  it  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  antecedents  of  ratios,  having  given  confe- 
quents  and  a given  ttandard  of  comparifon  in  the  various  de- 
grees of  augmentation  and  diminution,  which  they  undergo 
by  compofition  and  decompofition,  he  denominated  it  the 
Antecedental  Calculus.  It  is  certainly  founded  on  principles 
admitted  into  the  very  firtt  demerits  of  geometry,  and  re- 
peatedly made  ufe  of  by  Euclid  himfdf.  The  inventor  of 
this  calculus  does  not  in  imitation  of  modern  mathematicians 
talk  of  the  powers  of  magnitudes  and  quantities,  but  con- 
fiders  every  expreffion  in  it  as  truly  and  ftriaiy  geometrical, 
or  rather  as  univerfally  metrical  in  a geometrical  form.  For 
although  the  general  formulae  in  his  univerfal  comparifon, 
from  which  it  is  derived  in  an  eafy,  fimple  direa,  and  con- 
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cife  manner,  are  ettablllhed  on  the  fame  principles  with 
thofe  of  Euclid’s  elements  of  geometry,  and  are  deduced  in 
a demonttrative  way  from  an  application  of  fome  of  the 
truths  contained  in  thofe  elements  to  the  doarine  of  ratios 
or  proportion,  they  are,  ftriaiy  fpeaking,  generally  metrical, 
and  extend  not  only  to  geometry,  but  alfo  to  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  when  the  ttandard  of  comparifon  is  fuppofed  to 
become  i or  arithmetical  unity.  The  tranfitions  from  them 
in  their  geometrical  forms  to  their  algebraic  ard  numerical 
ones  are,  as  Mr.  Glenie  hasobferved,  fo  natural,  fo  fcientific, 
and  fo  beautiful,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  funiifh  the  mind 
with  the  higheft  pleafure  and  fatisfa(flion,  in  pointing  out, 
as  it  were,  at  one  general  view,  the  c onnefticn  between  thefe 
different  fciences,  and  unfolding  the  reafons  cf  their  various 
operations,  from  the  fame  indifputable  and  mathematical 
principles.  He  has  not,  like  other  mathematicians,  in  con- 
fidering  ratio,  confined  himfelf  to  any  particular  modification 
of  it ; but  he  has  regarded  it  as  a magnitude  poffeffing  all 
the  meafurable  affedtions  of  any  other  magnitude,  viz.  ad- 
dition, fubtraflicn,  multiplication,  divifion,  and  ratio  or 
proportion,  or,  as  admitting,  like  other  magnithdes,  of  aug- 
mentation or  diminution,  of  increafe  or  decreafe.  He  is  the 
firtt  perfon,  that  we  know  of,  who  has  roundly  and  exprefs- 
ly  confidered  ratio  or  proportion  as  an  affediion  of  ratio, 
wh’ch  it  moil  unqueftionably  is.  And  by  applying  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  tO'ihis  confideration  of  it,  he  has  ex- 
tended the  geometrical  analyfis  indefinitely  farther  than  any 
one  before  him,  either  amon'g  the  ancients  or  moderns,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  difeover,  has  carried  it^  That  he 
formed  the  defign  of  applying  geometry  to  ratios  under  this 
conception  of  them,  as  magnitudes  fui  generis,  capable  of  all 
the  poffible  degrees  of  increafe  and  decreafe,  though  they 
know  no  diverfity  of  dimenfion  in  refpedl  of  kind,  being  ho- 
mogeneous, and  differing  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree, 
and  adtually  made  fuch  an  application  of  it  when  he  could 
not  have  been  above  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  own  performances.  For  in  a fhort  introduc- 
tion to  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
the  6tb  of  March,  1777,  and  publifhed  in  their  tranfaftions, 
which  is  entitled,  “ The  general  Mathematical  Laws,  that 
regulate  and  extend  Proportion  univerfally;  or  a Method  of 
comparing  Magnitudes  of  any  kind  together,  in  all  the 
poffible  Degrees  of  Increafe  and  Decreafe,”  he  makes  ufe  of 
the  following  words ; 

Thedodfrine  of  proportion  laid  down  by  Euclid the 
application  of  it  given  by  him  in  his  elements,  form  the 
balls  of  almott  all  the  geometrical  reafoning  made  ufe  of  by 
mathematicians  both  ancient  and  modern.  But  the  reafon- 
ings  of  geometers  v/ith  regard  to  proportional  magnitudes 
have  feldom  been  carried  beyond  the  triplicate  ratio,  which 
is  the  proportion  that  fimilar  folids  have  to  one  another, 
when  referred  to  their  homologous  linear  dimenfions.  This 
boundary,  however,  comprehends  but  a very  limited  propor- 
tion of  univerfal  comparifon,  and  almott  vanifhes  into  no- 
thing when  referred  to  that  endlefs  variety  of  relations, 
which  mutt  neceffarily  take  place  between  geometrical  mag- 
nitudes in  the  infinite  poffible  degrees  of  increafe  and  de- 
creafe. The  firtt  of  thefe  takes  in  but  a very  contrafted 
field  of  geometrical  comparifon ; whereas  the  laft  extends  it 
indefinitely.  Within  the  narrow  compafs  of  the  firtt,  the 
ancient  geometers  performed  wonders  5 and  their  labours 
have  been  pufhed  ftill  farther  by  the  ingenuity  and  indefa- 
tigable induftry  of  the  moderns.  But  no  author,  that  X 
have  been  able  to  meet  with,  gives  the  lealt  hint  or  in- 
formation with  regard  to  any  general  method  of  ex- 
preffing  geometrically,  when  any  two  magnitudes  of  the 
fame  kind  are  given,  what  degree  of  augmentation  or 
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diminution  any  one  of  thefe  magnitudes  mufl  undergo, 
in  order  to  have  to  the  other  any  multiplicate  or  fubmul- 
tiplicate  ratio  of  thefe  magnitudes  in  their  given  date  ; 
or  any  fuch  ratio  of  them,  as  is  denoted  by  fraftions  or 
furds ; or  (to  fpeak  (liil  more  generally)  a ratio,  which  has 
to  the  ratio  of  the  firft-mentioned  of  thefe  magnitudes,  to 
tl:e  other  the  ratio  of  any  two  magnitudes  whatever,  of  the 
fame  but  of  any  kind.  Neither  have  I been  able  to  find,  that 
any  other  author  has  fliewn  geometrically,  in  a general  way, 
when  any  number  of  ratios  are  to  be  compounded  or  de- 
compounded with  a given  ratio,  how  much  either  of  the 
magnitudes  in  the  given  ratio  is  to  be  augmented  or  dimi- 
nilhed,  in  order  to  have  to  the  other  a ratio,  which  is  equal 
to  the  given  ratio,  compounded  or  decompounded  with  the 
other  ratios.  To  inveftigate  all  thefe  geometrically,  and  to 
fix  general  laws  in  relation  to  them,  is  the  objedl  of  this 
paper : which,  as  it  treats  of  a fuhjeft  as  new  as  it  is  general, 
I flatter  myfclf  v.'i!l  not  prove  unacceptable  to  this  learned 
fociety.  It  would  be  altogether  fuperfluous  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  great  advantages  that  mufl  ncccffarily  accrue  to  ma- 
thematics in  general,  from  an  accurate  invelHgation  of  this 
fubjedl,  Gnce  its  influence  extends  more  or  lefs  to  every 
branch  of  abPcracl  fcience,  when  any  data  can  be  afeertain- 
cd  for  reafoning  from.  I flrail  in  a fubfequent  paper  take 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing,  how  from  the  theorems  after- 
wards delivered  in  this,  a method  of  reafoning  with  finite 
magnitudes  geometrically  may  be  derived  without  any  con- 
fideration  of  motion  or  velocity,  applicable  to  every  pur- 
pofe,  to  which  fluxions  have  been  applied.”  He  then  de. 
fines  magnitude  to  be  “ that  which  admits  of  iucreafe  or 
decreafe,”  and  quantity  to  be  “ the  degree  of  magni'^ude,” 
obferving,  that  “ by  magnitude  he  means,  befide  extenfion, 
every  thing  which  admits  of  m.Qre  or  lefs,  or  what  can  be 
increafedor  diminifhed,  fuch  as  rr7//or,’velocities,  powers,  &c.” 

In  a fhort  performance  of  his,  printed  in  Latin,  in  1776, 
entitled  “ Leges  Metaphyficje,  feu  Principia  Mathematica, 
-quEe  Omnia  fere  ad  Magnitudinum  Rationes,  Rationumque 
Relationes  fpedlantia  univerfaliter  gubernant  et  indefinite 
■proferunt,”  he  gives  the  fame  metaphyfical  definitions  of 
magnitude  and  quantity,  with  a declaration  of  what  he 
'means  by  magnitude,  viz. 

“ Magnitudo  efl  id,  quod  aiigeri  vel  diminui  poteft.” 

“ Quantitas  eft  gradus  magnitudinis.” 

“ Per  magnitudinem,  prseter  extenfionem,  omnia,  quse  au- 
geri  vel  diminui  poffunt,  licut  rationes,  velockates,  vires,  &c. 
intelligo.” 

And  in  his  JJniverfal  Comparifon  itfelf  he  fays,  “ When 
I fpeak  of  magnitude,  I mean  to  be  underftood  as  taking  it 
in  its  general,  abftrafted,  unlimited,  and  metaphyfical  accep- 
tation, viz.  to  be  whatever  admits  of  more  or  lefs,  of  increafe 
or  decreafe ; and  by  quantity  I mean  the  degree  of  magni- 
tude.” And  to  prevent  any  mifconception  of  his  meaning 
or  intention,  in  regard  to  his  mode  of  expreffing  magnitudes 
geometrically,  and  connedling  them  together  by  means  of 
the  cuftomary  figns,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  following  words: 
— “ When  I mention  the  fum  of  magnitudes,  or  fpeak  of 
them  as  additive  or  fubtraftive,  I only  mean  that  they  are 
to  be  taken  with  or  from  other  magnitudes  of  the'  fame  kind. 
The  figns  plus  and  minus  are  only  intended  to  denote  fuch 
Aggregates  and  differences,  or  to  conneft  magnitudes  to- 
gether in  thefe  relations,  and  by  no  means  to  convey  any 
numerical  ideas  in  the  following  theorems  or  formulas,  or  to 
imply  in  themfelves  any  fort  of  myftery,  or  even  mean- 
ing, independent  of  the  magnitudes  thus  conneiled.  By 

C-D  ^ A-B  . A^^\  T r u 

,A. — ^ , A — > &c.  I mean  3 fourth  pro- 


A 


D 

VoL.  V. 


B 


B 


portional  to  D,  C— D,  and  A ; a fourth  proporfional  to 
B,  A — B.  and  A ; a fourth  proportional  to  B,  A — B,  and 
, A — B . 

A.  • — j refpedtively.  I am  obliged  to  have 


B 


re- 


courfe  to  fuch  expreflions  in  the  formula,  which  ought  not 
on  any  account  to  be  confidered  as  algebraic,  as  it  is  impol- 
fible  to  exprefs  them  by  means  of  geometrical  fehem’es  or 
figures  in  fuch  a way,  as  to  be  fufScientiy  or  clearly  under- 
flood.” 

As  both  the  differential  and  flnxionary  calculi  are  imme- 
diately, and  with  the  greatell  facility  derivable  from  this 
calculus  when  the  expreffions  in  it  are  fuppofed  to  become 
numerical,  or  theftandard  of  comparifon  to  be  i,  or  arith- 
metical unity,  and  in  forms  too  altogether  unexceptionable, 
and  as  it  is  iUelf  chiefly  derived  from  the  ift  and  5th  formu- 
las in  theorem  3 of  the  univerial  comparifon,  it  is  perhaps 
ncceffary  to  prove  the  truth  of  thefe  formulas,  by  means  of 
what  is  delivered  in  the  paper  rirft  herein  above-mentioned, 
that  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  I, ondon  in  1777, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  uemonltrated  geometn- 
cally,  that  if  n be  any  whole  or  integral  number  whatfo- 
ever,  and  A and  B bs  any  two  homogeneous  maguititdes, 

I • A . — j ^ — . A — I q.  to 
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B 
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A 


A-B>-i 


B 


has  to  B,  fuch  a multiplicate  r.-;tio  of  A ta 


B,  as  !S  expreffed  by  the  number  u.  Now  if  in  this  geome- 
trical exprefiion  for  A,  we  fubftitute  its  equal  B + A — IJ 

n 71 — t 


we  get  the  following  exprefiion  : 


B-f- 


A- 


•B-F- 

I 


71  71—1  71  — 2 


A-Bl>  A-Bl'’ 

+ See.  to  y, ■ . hav- 


A-B> 

B 7 ’ 2 ■ 3 ■ B^  ' B" 

ing  alfo  to  B fuch  a multiplicate  ratio  of  A to  B as  is  ex- 
preflTed  by  the  number  «.  This  exprefiion  may  alfo  be  cafily 
derived  geometrically  by  means  of  Euclid’s  elements,  in  the 
manner  pnrfued  by  Mr.  Glenie  in  that  paper.  For  IctMN, 
NO,  and  OP  be  each  equal  to,  or  reprefent  B,  and  let  NR 
reprefent  A.  Let  OP,  NR  be  drawn  perpendiculariy  to 
VO,  or  otherwife,  if  in  the  fame  angle  ; and  let  the  redlangles 
or  parallelograms  MR,  NP  be  completed.  Let  LM  be 
a fourth  proportional  to  OP,  MN,  and  NR-OP,  and  let 
the  redlangle  or  parallelogram  LQ__be  completed. 

Then  (14.  E.  6. ) LT  is  equal  to  TR,  and  fince  MT  is 
equal  to  TQJjy  conllruClion,  LM  is  equal  to  Q^R,  or  A— B, 
and  LN  to  A or  B -j-  A— B.  And  fince  by  (23.  E.  6.) 
MR  has  to  NP  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios 
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A-B  -P 
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of 
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of  MN  to  NO  and  NR  to  OP,  tlie^  magtntude  LN,^which  B — B— -A  to  B,  as  is  espreHtd  by  the  numbe!'  n.  And,  as 

has  to  B the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  A to  B,_^d  magnitude  C,  of  the  fame  kind 

the  ratio  of  equality  B to  B is  expreffed  by  B + A — B.  „ „ r C’  « n~i  n^i 

In  like  manner  if  PI,  RY  be  carallel  to  VO  and  iCY  to  ^ b,  B — - • C + - ' — • • ye >* 

NR,  and  KL  be  a fourth  proportional  to  OP,  QR,  and  I i 2 B l 2 a 

T N •or  to  B A — B.  and  B d-  A — B,  it  will  be  equal  to  C”  , -n  r e r 

X.IN,  •or  to  D:  XX  ai.u  T-  1 ~ +-&C.  . .to  4:  = has  to  B fuch  a multiphcatc 

A^Bi"  2 B"  B"  - ' 

A B + — g — and  KN  will  be  equal  to  B + -^  * ratio  of  B — C to  B as  is  expreffed  by  the  number  «. 

rn<!  rne  t>  ■ ~x nr  — q K~ Bl' 

2 2 — X A — B]  That  B -I A— i^d ^ '—ye — i 

A-B  + ---^ g—  • q 2 ^7  B 


-{-  &c.  &c* 


Again,  if  VK  be  a fourth  proportional  to  OP,  QR,  and  has  to  B fuch  a multiplicate  ratio  of  B + _ • A — B -{•• 


NN,  or  to  B,  A — B,  and  B Ay  ^ — B-Py 


2 2—1 


A-B  = 


B . 

A^' 


, it  will  be  equal  to  A — B + 2 


2 

A^=31’ 


• r r—q  A — B^" 

- • • — — — ' + &c.  &c.  to  B as  is  expreffed  by 

q iq  a ’ 

q.  the  number  « is  thus  fhewn.  Let  B-pD  be  equal  to  B -f> 
r r — q A-tl?]^ 

~ • ^ + &c.  &c.  {r  and  g 


n n — r 
2 


XI- 3 ^ 


--A-Bd- 

and  "VN  will  of  cou.L  be  equal  to  B -p  3 • A L ^.q  ggeh  other  the  ratio  of  any  tw'O  homogeneous  mag- 

, , 4-  ortoB  + - . A-B-P  -•  ‘^ALI  . nitudes  whatever).  Then  B-p".D+- 

1 12  I I 

o •,  A Kl^  « «— I n — 2 ■ 1)’' 

±_?  . fL  5 ■ Wherefore  the  tT  'i  ‘ ' B^  ^ 

B 'i2’2B^  B 1 3 ^ B . ^ 

magnitude  of  the  fame  kind  with  A and  B,  which  has  to  B what  is  above  demonftrated)  fuch  a multiplicate  ratio  of  B -d- 
the  triplicate  ratio  of  A to  B,  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  D to  B,  as  is  exprefled  by  the  number  n.  Now  if  the  term, 
thing,  the  ratio,  that  arifes  by  compounding  the  triplicate  in  which  A — B is  found  in  the  value  of  D,  be  multiplied  by 

ratio  of  A to  B,  with  the  ratio  of  equality  B to  B,  is  geo-  « nr  -r - , , 

- . the  co-emcient  of  D we  get  — . A — B for  the  fecond 
^ — 3 3 — ^ ^ 9 

metrically  expreffed  by  B -P  ~ B -p  y’  ^ * term  of  the  expreflion,  (in  terms  of »,  r,  y,  and  A — B).  And 

^ “ -f-l.iZli  , ini  .■  ■■■  - -*  • Anduniverfallyby  the  if  the  term,  in  which—— — is  found  in  the  value  of  D, 

I 2 ^ 


B 


fame  geometrical  reafoning  it  is  found  that  B -p  !!•  A — B be  multiplied  by  — • the  co-efficient  of  D,  and  the  term. 


n n—i  A — n n—i  n—2 
I 2 B X 2 


A^" 

' B"  - * 


&c.  to  — -7 ' has  to  B fuch  a multiplicate  ratio 


A— , A — Bl“  . . D’  . 

— * — 5T"  • in  which  — — is  found  in  the  value  of  — , be  multipli. 

i B B B 

of  A to  ed  by  - • the  co-efficient  of  — , thefe  taken  together 


B,  or  of  B + A-B  to  B,  as  is  expreffed  by  the  number  «.  ^ . A^] 

And  as  A — B may  be  equal  to  any  magnitude  t.  oi  tne  ° q 2q  B 


fame  kind  with  A and  B the  expreflion  B + ^ ^ d-  - • ^y  thus  proceeding  we  get  B -P  ^ • D -f  y • - — ^ ^ 

« n— I n — 2 D’  D" 

-P  - - — . — &c to  equal  to  B 


»i  — I C"  K n— I ft  — 2 C” 

. — -P  - • • TTJ  + &C-  . . to  c- 

2 B 1 2 • 5 B"  B"  - 


B*  ‘ B" 

is  a magnitude  of  the  fame  kind  with  C and  B,  that  has  to  ^ a 

B fuch  a mult'plicate  ratio  of  B + C to  B as  is  expreffed  ^ , ^_b  q. 

by  the  number  n.  q q ^9  ^ 

The  foregoing  expreffions  are  obtained  geometrically  whatever  be  the  ratio  of  r to  5-. 
when  A is  greater  than  B.  But  if  A be  lefs  than  B,  and  Precifely  in  the  fame  manner  is  it  proved  that  the  ratio  B-“ 
be  reprefented  by  EN  or  FN,  we  have  FM  equal  to  nr—q  B— A'1 

B — A,  and  by  proceeding  in  an  cxadlly  fimilar  manner  we  — • B — x\-p — • — ' — b~ 

get  the  geometrical  expreffionB-Y.BllA+Y.^.  g multiple  by  « of  the  ratio  B - ■-  • B-A  -p  - 
B — a"]’  n n — I n — 2 A f ^ 


•4  &c. 
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B’ 


+ &c to  ± ^ &c.  : B. 

2q  B 


B — AI'*  . , . , , . This  then  being  premifed,  it  can  be  generally,  and  at  the 

- 'p 74  . for  the  magnitude  of  the  fame  kind  with  A and  B,  r r 

, C * TJ  r I , • • r . ..  fame  time  very  briefly  proved,  that  B -p  - . A—B  • 

that  has  to  B fuch  a multiplicate  ratio  of  A to  B,  or  of  £ 7 

*■-9 

2g 


I,, 

A — bl’ 


I,, 

A — bl* 
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ULUS. 


A-B,’ 


B 


+ &c.fince 


nr  nr 


has  to  B fuch  a ratio,  as  has  to  the  ratio  of  B-f-A  — B to  B, 
or  of  A to  B,  the  ratio  of  r to  q,  be  the  ratio  of  r to  y what 
it  may,  by  takings  any  multiples  whatfocver  of  thefe  ratios 
and  the  fame  multiples  of  r and  q.  For  the  fake  of  perfpi- 
ciiity  let  thefe  magnitudes,  and  their  multiples,  hand  in  the 
following  manner ; 


arc  then  refpedlively  lefs  tnan 


The  magnitudes. 


ift. 

2d. 


3d.  B + B-B  + 

S , ? 

A-Bh  . 

: B 


r-g 

Q.q 

4th.  . 


B + A-B : B 


Their  multiples. 
Of  the  1 (f. 

Of  the  2d.  ... 


and  the  ratio 
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or  than 
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27 
»'9-9 
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— . ) &c. 
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mq 


&c.  y 
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A-B  + 


nr 


nr 

mq 
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-f  &c.  : B is  then,  of  courfe,  a lefs  ratio  of  greater 


• A-B+  — 

9 9 


A- 


3d.  B 

nr — 7 
27 


4th. B+-.  A-B+-. 

I I 


B 


+ &c.:  B 


inequality  than  the  ratio  B -j-  - 


+ See.  : B is. 


A— B 4- 


• + &c.;  B 

. 2 ■ B 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  nr  be  equal  to  mq,  by  fubftitut- 


mg  mq  for  nr,  the  ratio  B4 . A — B-) — 

9 9 


27 


a-b:- 

B 


f.A-B  + „ 
I I 

B. 


+ &c.  : B is  equal  to,  or  becomes  the  ratio  B + 

’izi  . + &c. . . to 

2 B 


Here  then  are  four  magnitudes,  and  any  equim’ilt'ples  be- 
ing taken  of  the  ift  and  3d,  and  alfo  any  equimultiples  be- 
ing  taken  ot  the  2d  and  4th,  it  is  proved  that,  if  the  multiple 
of  the  I ft  be  equal  to  the  multiple  of  the  2d,  the  multip  c of 
the  3d  is  alfo  equal  to  the  multiple  of  the  4th  ; if  greater, 
greater;  and  if  lefs,  lefs.  Wherefore  (5.  Def.  E.  5.)  'he 
magnitudes  themfelves  are  prooottional,  or  the  ratio  B + 

2 , A-- B + r . . 5p'’  + s<c. 

7 7 27  B 

B as  r 


B is  to  the 


■ B 


7 whatever  be  the  ratio  of  r 


m 


A-IT 


B-" 


It  is  equally  evident,  that  if  nr  be  greater  than  mq,  the  an* 


77i*  

tecedent  B -{-  _ . A-~B  + 

9 


ratio  B 4-  A- 

to  7. 

Having  thus  fully  explained  the  dodlrine  of  proportion, 
on  which  this  calculus  is  grounded,  we  will  b'iefly  illullrate 
Mr.  Glcnie's  derivation  of  it  from  the  fame,  and  then  (hew, 
with  how  much  eafe  and  facility  both  the  differential  and 
fiuxionary  calculi  may  be  derived  from  the  fame  iource,  and 
in  a manner  too  altogether  unexceptionable. 

for  R and  we  fnbftitute  r an'^  7 in  the  ift  and  3th 


See.  is  greater  than  B 4-  — • A — B 4- 


2?  B 
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— formula:,  in  the  3d  thcor.m  of  h:s  Uiuvcrfa’  Companfon, 


they  become  refpeftively  A 4- 


AITbI^  . , ^ A-Bl"- 

— f &C.  to  — , 

B B’"-’ 


fiiu 

sre  thsa  rcfpetElivdy  greater  than  — ‘ — 


. A 


A-B|’ 


fince  . . • 
fir  nr  _ nr  — q^ 

7 "Tq 

mq,  mq  mq  — 7 
27 


B^ 


4- 


, m tn  mq  — 

or  than  _ » — • 

II  2 


See. 


See. 


' Sec. 


4-  Sec.  and  B 4-  - 
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+ 


r-q 


and  the  ratio  B -b  — ' A — B 4-  — 

7 9 -1 

4-  See.:  B is,  of  courfe,  a greater  ratio  of  greater  inequah 

A^ 


rn — 1 


. m.  , w. 

ty  than  the  ratio  B 4-  — ‘ A — ii  4-  - - — ~ ' — ^ 

-j-  &c. : B is.  And  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that,  if  nr  be  lefs  than 

— . nr  . ^ nr  nr  — q A — Bl  * 

mq,  the  antecedent B-{ — *A  — j5-\ — ■ 


9 ~9  39 

laft  of  which  “is  immediately  derived  from  the  frft,  hy  fub* 
fiituting  for  A in  ic,  wh.ere  it  ftands  uncoiintcfed  with  B by 
the  fign  minus,  B 4-  A — B,  which  is  equal  to  A,  and  is 
the  very  magnitude  which  we  have  juft  proved  to  have  to 
B a ratio,  which  has  to  the  ratio  of  B 4-  A — B ; B or  of 
A to  B the  ratio  of  r : 7,  even  when  r has  to  7 the  ratio  of 
any  two  homogeneous  magnitudes  whalfoever. 

Mr.  Glenie,  however,  takes  the  ift  of  thefe  two  formulae, 
and  fuppofes  A-j-N  to  be  in  the  firft  place  fubft-luted  in  it 
every  where  for  A.  By  this  fubftitution  he  gets  A -f  N 4- 

A-B4-N 

for  the  magnitude,  which  has  to  E the 


A4-N 


B 
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oq 


B 


duplicate  ratio  of  A4- N to  B,  exceeding  the  magnitude 
^ 

. — _ — , wh'ch  has  to  B the  duplicate  ratio  of 


B 


fyi  ■ I ■ ^ 

+ &c.  ia  lefs  than  the  antecedent  B 4---  . A— B -b  - 


A to  B,  by 


2AN  + N* 

B 


; In  like  manner  he  gets  the  ex- 
5 A 2 cefe 


CALCULUS. 


eefo  of  the  rnajrnitudc,  which  has  to  B the  triplicate  ratio  ^ ^ ^ 

ofA  + N to  B above  the  iiiagnitiide,  which  has  to  B tlie  — 

triplicate  ratio  of  A to  B,  equal  to  the  geometrical  expref-  ]3 


. 3 A'^Nq- ^AN'-f-hi^  A j u I Cl'  1 

lion  — ^ — . And  he  thus  finds,  in  general, 

that  the  excefs  of  the  magnitude,  which  has  to  B fuch  a 
ratio,  as  has  to  the  ratio  of  A-f-N  to  B the  ratio  of  r to  q, 
(when  r has  to  q any  given  ratio  whatever,)  above  the 
magnitude,  which  has  to  B fuch  a ratio,  as  has  to  the  ratio 
of  A to  B,  the  fame  ratio  of  r \.o  q is  geometrically  es- 


3’ 
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V 4» 


- , &c.  rcfpefUvely.  And  if  ^ ^ i and  r—  ^ 3j 
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It  gives  ^/2 
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prcffed  by  - . A q 
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29 


r — 27 
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2q 


r — ,27 

k~T 


B' 


+ &c. 
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ively,  and  fo  on. 

Mr.  Glenie  then  makes  ufe  of  the  laid  of  thefe  two  formu- 
la, which  is  the  5th  of  theorem  3d,  to  come  at  the  fame 
conclufions.  By  it,  when  A ftands  to  B in  a relation  nearer 
to  that  of  equality  than  by  any  given  or  afligned  magnitude 
of  the  fame  kind,  the  excefs  of  the  magnitude,  (which  has 
to  B fuch  a ratio  as  has  to  the  ratio  of  A to  B the  ratio  of 

r to  y),  above  B is  generally  expreffed  by 


A — B or 


I^ecifely  in  the  fame  manner  he  makes  it  appear,  that  the  a ,• 

excels  of  the  magnitude,  which  has  to  B fuch  a ratio,  as  has  by  — • A or  by  - • A,  fince  in  this  relation  of  (A  to  Bk 
to  the  ratio  of  A to  B the  ratio  of  r to  y,  above  the  inagni-  ^ ^ 

^A ® a ratio,  as  has  to  the  ratio  of.^^  ,,  j,a  A ... 

A N to  B the  ratio  of  r to  y is  geometrically  expreffed  by  -^~B  may  be  denoted  by  A or  A ; which  expreflion  is  al- 
- 20  J r 1 gg  ui c 3 f u F c Or  quattlity  of  the  ratio,  that  the  faid 

formula  has  to  B,  v/batever  be  the  relation  of  A to  B.  For 

in  the  fimple,  duplicate,  triplicate ratios,  &c.  it  gives  A,  2 A, 

3Aj  &c.  and  in  the  fubduplicate,  fubtriplicate  ratios,  &c„ 
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r — 27 
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r — 3y 
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+ — &c. 
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AA  f 

— J — , &c.  or  — 5 — , See.  But  if  the  ratio  of  - i 
23  23  g * 

• « f a 

A to  A or  ■ A to  A,  which  denotes  the  relation  be- 


But  if  A-f*N  and  A — N (land  to  A in  relations  nearer  — " — ' y 
to  that  of  equality  than  by  any  given  or  afligned  magnitudes 
of  the  fame  kind,  each  of  thefe  general  expreffions  becomes  quantities  of  the  ratios,  that  the  magnitude  ex- 

preffed  by  this  formula  and  A have  refpeAively  to  B,  be 
N compounded  with  the  ratio  of  thefe  magnitudes  themfelves, 

when  A has  to  B any  ratio  whatever,  or  wiih  that  of 


r 

- . A 
7 


. Thus  he  calls  the  antecedental  of  the 


B- 


magnitude,  which  has  to  B fuch  a ratio,  as  has  to  the  rati® 
of  A to  B the  ratio  of  r to  y. 

Now  if  N,  the  antecedental  of  A,  be  denoted  by  A or  A 
(for  the  notation  does  not  at  all  alter  the  cafe)  the  an- 


r—q 


Vq  r 

to  A we  get  the  ratio  ~ 


A- 


B" 


is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  - 
9 


q r~q 


A to  A . A,  which 


B' 


A 


— to  B the  ratio  of  the. 


tecedentil 


A q . N 


becomes 


A 


A 


B" 


B- 


r—q 


B" 


A' 


r 

or  - 
9 


—7 

5 

r—q 

bT 


antecedentals  of  and  A as  found  above, . 

BT 


A and  has  to  A or  A the  ratio  of  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  antecedental  of 


A" 


r—q 


r—q 

B — 


B.  Ify — I and  — 2,  5,  4,  5cc.-it  gives 


any  fuch  magnitude  as  is  a fourth  proportional  to  B 
B T~ 


the  ftandard  of  comparifon,  the  magnitude  itfclf,  and  the 
antecedental  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio,  which  it  has  to 
the  ftandard  B.  Thus  a fourth  proportional  to  B,  A,  and. 


2AA  3A"A  4A3A  5A^A 

gr  ’ j^3  ’ refpectrvely. 

1 « 2 a . 

A ‘-^A  A — ’A  TR — a • ■ " 

r 1 and  y = 2,  3,  4,  Sec.  it  oives r>  A the  antecedental  of  A 3 a fourth  proper- 


tional 
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, A 0 

portional  to  B,  > and 


B 


proportional  to  B, 


2B.  A 
~A~ 


2A.  A 


B 


— ’ and  a fourth 


E' 


‘■f 

r— ? ' 


r — q 
L . a 

A f A 


B' 
A’:  : 


? 

a 

,3  A 

A 


Alfo 


A 


and 


a 

iA 


a 

B.  A 
A 


A ■ 


zA  . A ; and  i 


And  it  is  eafily  fliewn,  from  the  princiolcs  he  has  laid 

V * V 

down,  that  the  antccedental  of  _ is  _ ^ 

V — B V B 

V 

^ ^ A — a ^ 

/VM'  + MVj  ^^_B  ^ /VM  + MV\ 


B^ 


V X (- 


B 


B B 

- J or  that  the  antece* 


Av 

dental  of  — 
B“ ' 


A“ 


. X 


i-M  + Mi 


. For,  if  M denote 


V B 

T,  r , ^ n r , • 1 r , • TT  • rnagiiitudc  of  the  ratio  A : B to  the  Ilandard  of  com- 

By  not  ans  of  the  firft  formula  m theorem  I of  his  Unirer-  parifoa  B,  -n  M will  be  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of 

ial  Companfon,  which  expreues  the  magnitude,  that  has  to  A“  A^ 

B fuch  a ratio,  as  arifes  by  compounding  any  number  of  -jj  , to  B.  But  — „,:B:;  the  antecedent?.!  of  — , ; 

ratios  C to  D,"  E to  F,  &c.  with  the  ratio  of  A to  B,  he  ' ^ 

- . _ a a 

the  antecedental  of  v M (=i»M  + Mt;).  Wherefore  the  ante- 


, . , , , ,A.C  , AC  + CA 

determines  the  antecedental  or  - ■ ■■■  to  be  — or 


D 


D 


AC  + CA 
1)  ’ 

AE.C 


, A . C . E , A C . E 
and  that  of  — |t-  to  be  — — + 


cedental  of  — 
B’"' 


Mil 


Ae 

W- 


/■uM  -j-  M'u\  Ae 


DF 


C E . A ACE  + AEG  + CEA 
or 


B 


DF 


DF 


and 


The  antecedents  and  their  antecedentals  will  therefore 
ard  of  comparif 
Antecedental. 


fo  on,  fuppofing  the  confequents  D,  F,  &c.  of  the  ratios  ^ ftandard  of  comparifon. 

to  be  invariable.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  anteceden-  ntecedent 
AC 

tal  of  --T—  is  equal  to  a fourth  proportional  to  B,  the  mag- 


A 


D 

AC  A. 

nitude-:; — itfelf,  and  the  antecedental  of  the  magnitude  • — 

D A B. 

of  the  ratio  of  A to  B,  together  with  a fourth  proportional 
AC 

to  D,  the  magnitude  and  the  antecedental  of  the  A.  - .B 

magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  C to  D ; that  the  antecedental  of 

ACE  ACE 

is  equal  to  a fourth  proportional  to  B,  -:rrvr  aud 


B 


A or  A 

a a 

lAA  zAA  « 2NA 
■ IT  or  2 A + _ (putting 

N for  A — B),  or,  &c. 

a a a 

2AA  or  2BA  + 2NA,  or,  &c. 


A A- 


DF  ’ f r ' DF 

the  antecedental  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  A to  B, 

ACE 

together  with  a fourth  proportional  to  D,  ■ > and  the 

antecedental  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  C to  D,  to- 

gether  with  a fourth  proportional  to  F,  > and  the  A^or  A. 

antecedental  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  E to  F ; and 
fo  on. 

He  makes  ufe  of  the  firft  formula  in  Theorem  2,  TJniver-  r 

fal  Comparifon,  which  expreffes  the  magnitude,  that  has  to  ^ ’j^")  a” 

B fuch  a ratio,  as  arifes  by  decompounding  any  number  of  t. 

ratios  C to  F),  E to  F,  &c.  v.^ith  the  ratio  of  A to  B to  de-  S^'^^ra  j r j 

. , ^ , AD  ADF  J . . By 

termine  the  antecedental  or  — * and  lo  on  tor  any 


3A-A  3AA  ^ 3ANA 


B= 


6NA 


B 
3NCF 


B 


I-  or  3 A 


T 


, or,  See. 


B ' B^ 
a a a a 

^A^'A,  or  3BAA  + 3ANA,  or  3E’A 

a a 

-b  6BNA  + 3N‘A,  or  &c. 

'-I  a 

r .A  <j  . A 


jjumber  of  ratios. 


CE 


And  here  it  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  the  antecedental  of 

AD  CDA-ADC  CDA-ADC.  , • 

— or — or  ^ 13  equal  to  the 


y.B  ^ 

a 

rAA 


r 

+ “ 

y 


r-2q 

y 


ANA 


AD 


and  the  an- 


excefs  of  a fourth  proportional  to  B, 

tecedental  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  A to 

AD  , 

B above  a fourth  proportional  to  D, 

antecedental  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  C to  D ; and 
fo  on. 


or 


r r-iq 

y ' y 

a 

rA ^ r rq 

y ' y ’ y 

'•  y 


L12 

2q 


B'^ 

an4 


B^ 

NA 


•+  &c. 


B 


r 

+ 

y 


r-2q 

1 y ’ =y 

Bor  5cc.  5:c. 


N^-A  , 

2P~  F S:c. 


Antecedent. 
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Antecedent. 

Antecedental. 

ti  a 

AC 

D 

- 

AC+CA  ^ , 

g or  See.  &c» 

a a 

AC 

- 

AC  + CA,  or  &c, 

a a ^ a 

ACE 

DF 

• • 

ACE+ AEC+CEA  ^ 

, ■■■-. , or  3cCb 

DF 

a a a 

ACE 
And  fo 

on. 

ACE  + AEC  + CEA,  or  &c. 

a a 

AD 

C 

V '* 

CDA-ADC  . 

e ' 

a 

BA 

DA» 

BA 

a 

«DA»-iA  „ , 

> or  Sec.  &c. 

B« 

refpeftively  wlitn  B,  the  ftandard  of  comparifon,  becomes 
I,  or  arithmetical  unity,  and  when  A + N and  A — N are 
to  A in  relations  nearer  to  that  of  equality  than  by  any 
given  or  afiigned  magnitude  of  the  fame  kind  they  become 

m 

V f 

each  of  them  — .A  N.  Now  if  we  denote  the 
q 

differential  of  A by  J A,  and  fuhftitute  this  for  N,  we  get 

12  L 

— . A J A for  the  differential  of  A , and  if  we  call  A 

1 


the  fluxion  of  A and  fubftitute  it  for  N we  get  - 


A for  the  fluxion  of  A . And 


it  is  evident  that  - 

1 


B + A + C 
•DA« 


BA  + - 
Ar 


B-< 


A + C 

a 

_ -wDAnVlA 

BA  + >or  See. 

B« 


At 


'■‘uM  + 

. B J 


, or  &c.  calling 


!!2 

Aq  J A is  a fourth  proportional  to  i (the  arithmetical 
llandard  of  comparifon,  to  which  the  exprefGons  both  in 
the  fluxionary  and  differential  calculi  have  a reference), 

A and  - . — the  differential  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
i q A 

r 

ratio  A ; I to  the  faid  ftandard  i ; and  that  - • A 


M the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  A 
to  B. 

&c.  &c.  &C.  See. 

Mr.  Glenie  informs  us  that  this  calculus  firft  occurred  to 
him  in  i7'74.  and  that,  as  it  is  purely  geometrical  and  per- 

feAly  fcientific,  he'has  always  fince  that  time  ufed  it  inftead  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  A?  : i to  the  fame  ftandard  i. 
of  the  fluxionary  and  differential  calculi.  In  a paper,  which  If,  therefore,  we  make  ufe  of  x,y,  z,  Sec.  inftead  of  the  vari- 


3 T 

is  a fourth  proportional  to  i,  A , and  - 


^ the  fluxion 
A 


was  written  in  a great  meafure  at  the  requeft  of  fome  of 
his  friends,  as  he  informs  us,  and  is  publiflied  in  the  fourth 
volume>of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, explanatory  of  its  principles,  to  prevent  mifconcep- 
tions  and  erroneous  opinions  refpefting  them,  he  fliews  that 
.they  are  the  fame  with  thofe  on  which  the  geometrical  for- 
TDu'ae in  the  Uiiiverfal  Comparifon  itfelf  are  founded;  that 
no  indefinitely  fmall  or  infinitely  little  magnitudes  are  fup- 
pofed  in  it,  but  only  magnitudes  lefs  than  any  that  may  be 
given  or  afligned,  and  ratios  nearer  tq  that  ,ot  equality  than 
eny  that  may  be  given  or  afligned,  and  proves  it  to  be 
feqiially  geometrical  with  the  method  of  exhauftions  of  the 
ancients,  who  never  fuppofed  lin;s,  furfaces,  or  folids  to  be 
refolved  into  infinitely  fmall  or  infinitely  little  elements.  He 
fays,  indeed,  that  the  exprefiion,  infinitely  little  magnitude 
implies  a contradiflion,  fiuce  what  has  magnitude  cannot  be 
infinitely  little. 

We  ihall  now  ftiew,  with  what  facility  both  thefe  other 
calculi  may  be  derived  from  the  fame  principles. 

The  general  geometrical  exprefiions,  from  which  the 


antecedental  of  r -q  was  derived, 

BT“ 

r-q 

- . Li 

9 ' H 

if 

i r 

2q 


able  magnitudes  A,  C,  E,  &c.  in  the  antecedental  calculus 
as  delivered  by  its  inventor,  the  integrals  and  their  differ_en« 
tials  will  ftand  as  follows  : 

Integral. 

X 


xy 

b 

xyz 

X 


Eift'erential, 

dx  • 

Zxdx 
^x'^dx 
rx'-'^dx 

~ . X dx 
9 

xdy  ■\-ydx 
xdy  -\-ydx 

b 

xydz  + xzdy  -ryzdx 
ydx  — xdy 

dx-\-dy 

xvx  {ojdm  + mdv)  putting  m for  the  magrti- 
tude  of  the  ratio  of  x to  i. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

And  the  fluents  and  their  fluxions  w’ill  ftand  in  the  follow- 
Fluxion. 


I' 

a-\-x  +_y 

XV 

See.  Sec.  Sec. 


jng  manner, 
Fluent 


-2? 


become  — 
9 


a\  N+  ~ 


. A 


N"  + &c. 


and  - . A 


N-1. 

9 


T-1q 

? 


2XX 


3^  X 


A \ N''  + - + Sic. 


Fluent. 
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Fluent. 

Fluxion, 

r 

r-y 

r <1 

?.  . 

xy 

xyY-yx_ 

xy  -Pyx* 

b 

b 

xyz-Yx%yYy(e.(i 

X 

jx  — xy 

y 

y‘ 

c + « Yy 

x-Yy 

XV  X (wrr  + OTu)  putting  m for  the  magnitude 

of  the  ratio  of  x to  i 

&c.  See.  See. 

See.  Sjc,  See. 

Thus  it  is  manifeil  that  the  fluxionary  and  differential 
calculi  arc  legitimately  derivable  fromone  and  the  fame  fource, 
•vi-z.  general  arithmetical  proportion,  and  are  in  fail  a branch 
of  it,  differing  only  from  each  other  in  words  and  in  the  me- 
thods of  notation.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  not  determined 

y 

the  fluxion  of  jc  - when  r has  to  g any  ratio  whatfoever. 
Neither  has  Mr.  Leibnitz  determined  the  differential  of 

T 

i?  when  r and  q are  not  integers  but  have  to  each  other  the 
ratioofany  two  homogeneous  magnitudes  whatfoever.  But  they 
are  obtained  immediately  by  this  method  of  deriving  thefe 

r 

calculi,  and  of  conrfe  the  fluxion  and  differential  of  in 
every  poffible  I'elation,  that  r can  Hand  in  to  q,  whether  it  be 
that  of  two  integers,  two  furds,  two  lines,  two  furfaces,  or 
two  folids,  &c. 

Calculus,  Arithmetical,  or  Numeral,  is  the  method  of 
performing  arithmetical  computations  by  numbers.  See 
Arithmetic. 

Calculus,  Algebraical.  See  Calculus  literaVis  and 
Algebra. 

Calculus  of  derivations,  denotes  a general  method  of 
corfidering  quantities,  deriving  themfelves  one  from  the 
other,  particularly  developed  and  illuftrated  by  M.  L.  F.  A. 
Arbogaff,  of  the  National  Inftitute  of  France,  and  profeffor 
of  mathematics  at  Strafhnrgh,  in  a treatife  entit’^  “ Lu 
Calcul  des  Derivations,”  &c.  4to.  Strafhnrgh,  iSoo.  “To 
form  an  idea  (fays  the  author)  of  thefe  derivations,  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  quantities  or  fundlions,  which  are  deduced 
the  one  from  the  other,  by  an  uniform  procefs  of  operations, 
are  derived  quantities ; fuch  are  the  fucceflive  differentials. 
This  idea  may  be  extended,  by  confiiering  quantities  that 
are  derived  one  from  another,  not  in  themfelves,  but  folely 
ill  the  operations  which  colledl  and  bird  them  together;  the 
quantities  themfelves  being  any  whatfoever,  arbitrary  and  in- 
dependent. Thus,  on  the  fuppofition  that,  out  of  many  dif- 
ferent letters,  the  firft  enters  foleiy  into  a fundlion,  while  the 
two  next  enter  into  the  derivative  of  that  fundlion  ; that  the 
firft:  three,  by  the  fame  law,  enter  into  the  derivative  of  the 
derivative,  and  fo  on  ; we  lhal!  have  the  derivatives  in  the  ex- 
tended fenfe  which  1 have  given  to  them.  In  my  theory, 
the  quantities  defignated  by  different  letters  are  not  derived 
one  from  another  ; and  the  derivatives  which  I confider  are 
lefs  the  derivatives  of  quantities  than  of  operations  ; as  al- 
gebra is  kfs  a calculus  of  quantities  than  of  operations,  arith- 
metical or  geometrical,  to  be  performed  on  quantities.  De- 
rivation is  the  operation  by  which  a derivative  is  deduced  from 
that  which  precedes  itj  or  from  the  funftion.  The  methed 


of  derivations,  in  general,  conrifls  in  feizing  the  law  that 
connedfs  together  the  parcels  of  any  quantities  whatever  ; 
and  in  making  ufe  of  this  law  as  a method  of  calculation  for 
paffing  from  derivative  to  derivative.” 

In  order  to  form  the  algorithm  of  derivations,  the  author 
has  introduced  new  figns.  Accordingly,  as  Leibnitz  has 
appropriated  the  fymbol  d to  denote  the  operation  for  obtain- 
ing the  differential  of  a quantity,  M.  Arbogaff  employs  the 
fymbol  D in  the  procefs  for  obtaining  the  derivative  of  a 
quantity:  thus,  D — V)  {ax)=ax  \ and  the 

developement  of  a fundlion,  F is  therefore  thus  cx- 

preffed  : 


_ DFo!  D^Fas 

Fa-1 .v-| .a:  +,  &c. 

i 1.2 

which,  according  to  the  notation  in  the  differential  calculus,  is 
„ dYct  d‘Ya, 

+ — J— x-i j-V-j-,  &c. 

dot.  \.Q..i.ciu 


To  avoid  writing  thefadfors,  1.2.3,  denominators, 

let  De„  generally  reprefent ; then, 

1.2. — n 


F (a-f-.v)  =Fa  -j-  DFa  x -j-  Dc’Fa.x-®  De’Fa  -p,  &C, 

This  is  the  known  form  for  the  devdopement  of  ihe  fundfion 
of  a binomial  ; and  the  objedf  of  the  primary  articles  of  the 
prefent  treatife  is  to  find  a form  for  the  developement  of  tl  e 
fiindfion  of  a polynomial;  viz.  a -j- /5  a; -p 'yA-p  , 8cc. 
The  method  of  obtaining  it  may  be  thus  briefly  explained  ; — 
V/hen  a.  is  variable,  and  Da=r/3.  write  D.pa  for  the  deri- 
vative : when  a,  is  variable,  and  D«— i,  write  D-^a  for  ths 
derivative  : therefore, 

^F  (a-P/5x)  =9  (Fa-pD.Fa.ar-p  Du^.Fos.A-p,  &c. ) : 
buf  (pF  (a-p/5.v)  — (pYot.  -p  D.ifFa.x  -p  Dr.<?Fa.a’-f-. 
r F 


put  Fa=a,  DF<3=  D.  a,  See.  and  <p(a  -j-  D.  a.  x -}-  Dd.  <z« 
X-  -p,  &c.)  =:  (pa.  + D.  <pa.  X + Dc^.  p>a.  A,  &c. 

Now,  to  determine  D ipa,  Dh  pa.  &c.  we  have  f 
T).  Pa  = Dpa.  D.  a 

DP  pa  = D.  (D.  pa)  = D {Bpa.  D.  a)  = Dpa.  D\a 
-L  D'^  Pa.  (D.  af,  and  fo  on. 

To  find  p (a.  -Y  -p  yx^  +,  &C  ),  put  it  = D <?«.  x 

-p  Dc".  pa.,  ."c'-p,  See  ; develope  D.  pa,  Dh  pa.  See  ; and  alter 
developement  put  De.  a.  = /S,  DP.  a — y,  Deh  a — Sec. 
Hence  it  appears  that  p {a-Y  dx  -p  yx'^  -P,  See.)  may  be  con- 
verted into  a feries  of  the  form  A -p  B.v  -p  Ca;'^  -p  D«^-p5cc.; 
and  the  firll  term  A will  = pa. 

The  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  will  = D.ipa.  or  D A. 
The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  will  = Dhifui,  or  D^  A. 


The  coefficient  of  the  n -p  r will  = D”.  pa,  or  D'hA; 
provided  that,  after  the  derivations  have  been  made,  we  put  in 
the  refults  (3  for  D.  a,  y for  DP.  a,  See.  B for  D A.  C for 
Ds^.  A,  &c. 

The  coefficient  of  xn  or  A^  in  the  feries  A -p  Ea;  L’ 
cquais  Dcn.pa,  which  is  = YjPa.  Dc"  ^ '.  /S-pD‘  Pa.  De'‘  " \ 
/S’  -p,  &c. Dc?;  pa.  /S”. 

The  method  of  proof  is  this : — 
put  0.  — ^ -p  yx  -p  p , See, 
then  p [a  -p  l3x  -p  yA  -P,  Sic.)  = p (a  + •xx) 

— pa  -Y  Yipa.xx  -p  DP  pa.  id  A -p,  Scc. 

but  X,  t’,  tt' It'”'  are  fundfions  of  the  po’ynomia?, 

a -p  ^x  -p  yx'^.  See. 

generally  /Sri -pD.  fiu.x  + DP.  ,5”. a’  -p,Sec(2.) 
Write,  therefore,  in  fenes  (1),  for  er,  z-’,  r’ — izn,  the  values 
refuiting  from  (2)  ; colltdl  the  teirns  at!  died  with  the  lame 
pov;cr  of  X ; and  it  will  eafiiy  appear  that  the  coefficient  of 
.r”,  or  A”,  is  fuch  as  we  have  Rated  it  to  be. 

In  this  method  is  comprehended,  as  is  evident,  tlie  form 
for  the  develooement  of  a polynomial  railed  to  any  power 
4 which 
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■wW''h  was  fil'd  given, but  without  fatisraScT)' dennon'ftration, 
by  De  Moivre,  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Societ]-, 
and  in  his  Mifcellanea  Analytica,”  p.  87.  The  above 
form  or  M.  Arbogalt  has  many  advantages  ; it  exhibits 
compendioufly  the  law  of  the  coefficients  by  means  of  the 
fvrabo!  D ; and,  when  the  operations  indicated  are  to  be 
acluaily  performed,  the  coefficients  eafily  refult  in  terms  of 
the  polynomial  quantities. 

The  formula  for  the  funftion,  being  general,  manifedly 
ferves  for  the  developement  of  expreffions,  fuch  as 

-r  /3x  + yx'^  4-,  &c.,  iin.  (a  -b  j3it  + yx^  +,  &c.)  See. 

After  bavin  J exhibited  the  general  form  for  $)  («.  + Sx  -f' 
yx'-  +,  &c.)  M-  Arbogaft  fnews  how  from  one  term  to  de- 
duce the  next  fucceeding,  and  likewife  bow  to  calculate  any 
term  whatever  of  the  developement,  independently  of  all  the 
other'.  The  length  and  intricacy  of  the  calculations  render 
it  impoffibie  ic?  us  to  give  details  of  thefe  methods. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  firFc  article,  the  author  applies  his 
method  of  derivation  to  affign  the  fum  of  the  powers  of  the 
roots  of  an  equation,  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equa- 
Aon  ; and  the  formula  which  he  deduces  is  remarkable  for 
the  fimplicity  of  the  law  by  which  the  coefficients  are  cx- 
preffid.  Vaadermonde  (Memoirs  of  the  Academe,  l7/t> 
p.3  73.),  Euler  (Comms.  Pat.  15  vol.),  La  Grange  (Memoirs 
of  Berlin,  1768),  and  Waring  (Meditationes  Algebraicse, 
p.  I.),  having  given  general  formulae  for  the  fum  of  the 
powers  of  the  roots  of  au  equation,  M.  Arbogaft  compares 
his  own  with  the  demonftration  of  t’eofe,  and  fhews  how  they 
follow  from  it.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining 
thofe  fevcral  formulae  will  find  them  not  only  lefs  limply  ex- 
preffed  than  that  of  the  prefent  author,  but-lefs  evidently  and 
lefs  rigoroufly  demonftrated. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  developement  of  fundfions  of 
two  or  more  polynomials,  arranged  according  to  the  powers 
cf  the  fame  letter.  Suppofe  the  feries  a lx  -{■  cx'^  +, 
&c.  and  a -f  0x  + yx"^  q-,  See.  See,  are  to  be  multiplied  to- 
gether ; then  the  produft  is  ^ uiaking 

1 ~ D.  a,  c — Dc^.  a,  Sec,  (3  = D,  a,  y = Dr",  a,  See.  the 
coefficients  of  the  terms  affedfed  with  x,  x^,  Sec.  will  be 
(a.  D.  ffi.  + D.a.  a),  (a.  Dr"  x D.  a D.  a,  Dr",  a.  x),  or 
^ ( a,  a),  Dr"  (<2a),  and  the  coefficient  of  the  term  affedfed 
with  x”'  w'illbe  Dr«,  {ax),  which  may  eafily  be  developed. 

Hence  the  form  for  the  produft  of  any  number  of  feries, 
arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  ."c,  may  be  determined. 
In  four  feries,  for  inftance,  of  which  the  firft  terms  are  a, 
a\  a”,  a"’,  the  origin  of  the  derivations  will  be  aa,  a",  a"'  ; 
and  the  coefficient  of  the  term  affedled  with  will  be  Dr'i 
{aa'  a"  a"').  v 

In  the  developement  of  the  produdl  of  any  two  fundlious 
whatever  of  polynomials,  for  inftance,  of  (f)  (a  + lx.-\~,  Sec.) 
and  <p  {x  -j-  /3x-j- Sec.),  the  coefficient  of  the  term  affedfed  wdth 

will  be  Dr’b  (^K.  <pa) ; which,  by  foregoing  methods,  may 

be  eafily  developed. — Since  — and  A— i are  equivalent  cx* 

a 

^ "4" 

preffions,  by  the  foregoing  methods,  fradbions  fuch  as 

» -I- 

Ix  + r.x"  + , &c.  I 

/S.-c -)- yx'^ +,  &c.’  {x — .x)' {a — x)s.  (A — x)^,  Sec. . 
converted  into  feries  of  the  form  A + Bx-fC.x'*  + Dx^4-&c. 

M.  Arbogaft,  having  applied  his  method  to  fuch  fradlions 
as  have  been  already  mentioned,  (hews  how  to  deduce  the 
form  forfche  developement  of 9 {a  + lx-j-cx'‘  + . Sec.,  x -b/Sx 
-by*’  +,  &c.)andaffigns  the  form  for  the  coefficient  of  the 
term  affedfed  with  x™.  The  law  by  which  thefe  forms  are 
regulated  is  fimple,  and  eafily  comprehended. 


This  author’s  next  objeR  is  the  developement  of  funiSloni 
of  one  or  more  polynomials,  arranged  relatively  to  the 
powers  and  to  the  prndudf.s  of  two  or  more  different  letters,, 
into  feries  arranged  in  the  fame  manner.  , Accordingly  he 
reduce?  it  to  the  following  general  problem.  “ Any  func- 
tion whatever  ot  one  or  more  fimple,  double,  or  triple  po- 
Jynomials  being  given,  to  write  immediately  the  feries  of  the 
developement  of  this  fundlion  ; and,  moreover,  to  write  im- 
mediately the  de  velopement-of  any  term  whatever  of  this  fe- 
ries, independently  of  the  other  terms,”  He  then  proceeds 
to  various  applications  of  derivations  to  recurring  feries,.  as 
wmli  fimple  as  double,  or  triple,  Sec.  of  any  order  whatever. 

The  author.?  who  have  treated  of  recurring  feries  are  De 
Moivre,  in  his  “ Mifcellanea  Analytica,  and  Doftrine  of 
Chances Eu.ler,  in  his  “ Introdudlio  in  Analyfin  Infini- 
torum  La  Grange,  in  “ Melanges  de  Turin,”  in  Me- 
moirs prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Berlin 
Memoirs;  and  La  Place,  in  blemoirs  prefented  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Paris,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ac^demju  To 
the  fubjedl  of  the  refearches  of  thefe  great  mathematicians, 
M.  Arbogaft  applies  his  method  of  derivations ; and  he  cer- 
tainly obtains  by  it,  in  our  opinion,  expreffions  very  admi- 
rable for  their  fimplicity,  and  for  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  expanded.  In  the  methods  of  the  authors 
above-mentioned,  in  order  to  find  the  general  term,  the  de- 
nominator of  the  generating  fradtion  is  refolved  into  its  fac- 
tors ; which  is  done  by  finding  the  roots  of  the  denominator 
put  = c ; confi  quentiy,  if  the  denominator  exceeds  an  equa- 
tion of  the  fourth  degree,  the  genera!  term  cannot  be  found  ; 
— but,  by  the  method  of  derivations,  the  general  term  is  af- 
figned  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  denominator  of  the. 
generating  fradlion  and  other  quantities  ; thus,  if  the  gene- 


rating fraftions  be 


X -b  /3.x,  -b  y*’ 
a -b  -b  + r/x^’ 


the  expreffinn  for  the 


general  term  of  the  refulting  recurring  feries  is  DP”  {xa — '), 
or  DPb  fl-‘  -b/3.  E)P"-'  a-'+y.  DP”~’.  a-',  (Deb 
Deb  X,  Sec.  being  = 0). 

In  the  courfe  of  this  art’cle,  M.  Arbogaft  fhews  how  to 
find  at  once  a part  of  the  general  term  of  a recurring  feries, 
proceeding  from  fevtral  equal  fadlors  in  the  deno.minator  of 


the  generating  fraftion  ; thus,  let  Q^ae  the  generating  frac- 

P 

tion,  and  NX  (a — x}’”=Q_^;  in_  puta  for  x,  and  fuppofe 


P'  to  be  what  this  fradbion  becomes ; then  the  required  part 
N' 

"”p’ — n — '' 


of  the  general  term  will  beDP 


N' 


, and'  T)x  = — t 


and  « -j-  I the  index  of  the  term. 

M.  Arbogaft  determines  the  fine  and  cofine  of  any  mul- 
tiple angle  in  cofines  of  the  fimple  angle  E.  His  demonftra- 
tions  for  the  forms  expreffing  the  fines,  cofines,  Sec.  are  clear 
and  rigorous.  He  alio  diredtly  difeuffes  the  difficult  and  com- 
plicated fubjeft  of  double  and  triple  recurring  feries.  The 
next  article  of  his  treatife  contains  applications  of  the  cal- 
culus of  derivations  to  the  general  reverfion  of  feries ; and 
this  part  of  his  work  is  executed  with  fingular  ability.  His 
next  objedb  is  the  ufe  of  derivations  in  the  differential  cal- 
culus, which  he  confiders  as  a particular  cafe  of  the  calcu- 
lus of  derivations.  The  7th  article  of  the  author’s  work 
confifts  of  three  divifions ; the  firft  containing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formulm  of  derivation,  to  the  developement  of 
the  funfiions  of  polynomials,  containing  fines,  cofines,  Sec. : 
the  fecond  gives  the  application  of  the  derivative  calculus  to 
i the 


CALCULUS. 


tVie  produft  of  faftors  in  arithmetical  progrefiion  ; and  the 
third  fhews  the  application  of  the  reparation  of  the  fcales  of 
operations  to  the  direft  and  inverfe  method  of  differences. 
For  a further  account  of  thi*)  fiibjecf,  we  mufl  refer  to  the 
author’s  elaborate  treatiC?.  See,  aifo,  an  analyfis  of  it  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (New  Series),  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  524  — 532. 

Calculus  differentialh  is  a method  of  differencing  quan- 
tities^ or  of  finding  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  which, 
being  taken  infinite  times,  (hall  be  equal  to  a ^iven  quan- 
tity : or,  it  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  infinitely  fmal!  differences 
of  variable  quantities. 

The  foundation  of  this  calqulus  is  an  infinitely  fmall  quan- 
tity, or  an  infinitefimal,  which  is  a portion  of  a quantity 
incomparable  to  that  quantity,  or  that  is  lefs  than  any  af- 
fignable  one,  and  therefore  accounted  as  nothing; ; the  error 
accruing  by  omitting  it  being  lefs  than  any  alfignable  one. 
Henc®  two  quantities  only  differing  by  an  rnfinitefimal,  are 
reputed  equal. 

Thus,  in  yljlronomy,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  an  in- 
finiteCmal,  in  rcfpeft  of  the  diltancc  of  the  fixed  liars  ; and 
the  fame  holds  in  abltradl  quantities.  The  term  infinitefi- 
mal, therefore  is  merely  refpeftive,  and  involves  a relation 
to  another  quantity ; and  does  not  denote  any  real  ens,  or 
being. 

Now  infinitefimals  are  called  differentials,  or  differential 
quantities,  when  they  are  confidered  as  the  differences  of 
two  quantities.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  them  moments  ^ con- 
fidering  them  as  the  momentary  increments  of  quantities  ; 
V.  g.  of  a line  generated  by  the  flux  of  a point  ; or  of  a fur- 
face  by  the  flux  of  a line.  The  differential  calculus,  there- 
fore, and  the  doftrine  of  fluxions,  are  the  fame  thing,  under 
different  names  ; the  former  given  by  M,  Leibnitz,  and  the 
latter  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  j each  of  whom  lay  claim  to  the 


in  the  antecedent  diflerential,  fcIy-\-ydl,  the  refult  is,  d 
(vxy)  — V X d y-\-vy  d x x y d v.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to 
apprehend  how  to  proceed,  where  the  quantities  are  more 
than  three. 

If  one  variable  quantity  increafe,  while  the  other  ji  de- 
. creafes,  it  is  evident  y d x—  x d y wilt  be  the  differential  of 
K y. 

To  difference  quantities  that  mutually  divide  each  other; 
the  rule  is,  firll,  multiply  the  differential  of  the  divifcr  into 
the  dividend;  and,  on  the  cc/ntrarv,  the  d'fferential  of  t!ie 
dividend  into  thi?  divifor  ; fubtraa  the  lafl  produd  from  the 
firft,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  fqearc  of  the  divifor; 
the  quotient  is  the  differential  of  the  quantities  mutually  di- 
viding each  other.  See  Fluxions  and  Fukcti  'N,  under 
which  article  will  be  (lated  La  Grange’s  method  of  divefl- 
ing the  principles  of  the  differential  calculus  of  all  reference 
to  infinitely  fmall  or  evanefeent  quantities. 

M.  La  Croix  in  his  “ l reatife  on  the  Differential  and  In- 
tegral  Caiculus,’  confiders  the  differential  calculus  in  pre- 
cifdy  the  fame  point  of  view  in  which  M.  La  Grange  re- 
garded it  in  the  Berlin  Ads  for  1772,  and  fubfequently  in 
an  exprefs  and  formal  treatife  on  the  fubjed.  An  ingenious 
anonymous  writer  has  given  the  fubilance  and  fphit  of  M- 
La  Cioix  s reafoning,  without  adhering  clofdy  to  his  nota- 
tion and  method. 

Let  u=/x  be  any  fundion  of  x ; then,  if  for  a:  we  fub- 
flitute  the  developement  of /(«  + /d  will  be  of  this 

form  : 

/(xi-^)=/x+/'xi+-^^-i.,  &c. 

I • 2 

the  coefficient8y''je,  y’x,  Sic.  being  derived  from  the  primi- 
tive fundion Jx,  and  independent  of  /j. 


difeovery. 

There  is,  indeed,  a difference  in  the  manner  of  exprelTing 
the  quantities  refulting  from  the  different  views  wherein  the 
two  authors  confider  the  infinitefimals ; the  one  as  moments, 
the  other  as  differences  : Leibnitz,  and  mod  foreigners,  ex- 
prefs the  differentials  of  quantities  by  the  fame  letters  as  va- 
riable ones,  only  prefixing  the  letter  d:  thus  the  differen- 
tial of  X is  called  dx  : and  that  of  y,  dy  : now  r/*  is  a po- 
fitive  quantity,  if  x continually  increafe ; negative,  if  it  de- 
creafe. 

The  Englifh,  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  inflead  of  d x,  write 
X (with  adot  overit)  ; for  dy,y,  &c.  which  foreigners  and 
others  objed  againft,  on  account  of  that  confufion  of  points, 
which  they  imagine  arifes,  when  differentials  are  again  dif- 
ferenced ; on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  fluxiorary  ex- 
prefiions,  owing  to  the  pofuion  of  the  index  ; becaufc  the 
fluxionaty  expreffion  cannot  be  fo  readily  txtended  as  the 
differential  notation;  and,  befide,  the  printers  are  more  apt 
to  overlook  a point  than  a letter. 

Stable  quantities  are  always  expreffed  by  the  firft  letters  of 
the  alphabet  J a=o,  d b=o,  dc=oj  wherefore  dix+y  — a) 
= d x + dy,  and  d{x—y  + a)z=dx  — dy.  So  that  the 
differencing  of  quantities  is  eafily  performed,  by  the  addi- 
tion orfubtradion  of  their  compounds. 

To  difference  quantities  that  multiply  each  other;  the 
rule  is,  firft,  multiply  the  differential  of  one  fador  into  the 
other  fador,  the  fum  of  the  two  fadors  is  the  differential 
fought:  thus,  the  quantity  being  sc  yi,  the  differential  will 
hex  dy-f-  y d x,\.e.  d (.ry)  = .v  d y +y  d x.  _ Secondly,  if 
there  be  three  quantities  mutually  multiplying  each  other, 
the  fadum  of  the  two  mull  then  be  multiplied  into  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  third  : thus,  fuppofe  v xy,  let  vx=t,  then 
^zy~ty;  confequently  d (vxy)  — i dy +y  d t ; bute/f 
t=vdx  + X dv.  Thefe  values,  therefore,  being  fubftituted 
VOL.  V. 


Hence/(.v -f /; ) t + , &c. 

I . 2 

w’liich  quantity  reprefents  the  difference  between  fx  and 
what/r  becomes  when  x is  increafed  to  .v  + /j.  Let  the  firft 
term  of  this  difference  be  called  the  differential,  and  be  denoted 

by  the  expreffion  dfx  \ hence  we  have  dfx=f'xh  .-.fx  = ^ 

Hence  to  have  f'x,  divide  the  difference  between  two  fuc- 
,ceffive  values  oi  fx  by  the  increment  : but,  fince  f'x  is  inde- 
pendent of  h,  h muft  difappear  by  this  divifion,  and  may  be 
reprefented  by  any  fymbol  at  pleafure.  Hence,  for  the 
fake  of  uniformity  in  the  figns,  let  h be  reprefented  by 

J /• 

dx.\f'x=—  . Hence  to  find  dfx,  or  the  differential  of/y, 

writain/x,  x + dx,for  x,  devtiope/.v  + r/.v)  as  far  as  the 
terms  affefted  with  the  firft  power  of  ds,  and  fubtraiff  fx.~ 

Since  f{x -\-dx ) -fx=fxdx  + , See. 
f‘{x  +d.x)  —f‘x=f".xdx -t- , &c. 

&c.  = See 

f'xdx  = dfx  , f"xdx—df'x 

^_,tdfx\ 

therefore /"x= 

dx 

But  fince  r/x- is  invariable, 

f'{x  + dx)  dx-~f'xdx—f".xdx‘ 
hence  df  'xdx—f"xdx'^ 

but  df'xdx~ddfx—dfx  (r/“  not  meaning  a fymbol  r/ fqiiated, 


it  appears, 


A I 

V dx  /and: 

= that'll 

Kdx)-' 

dx 

dx' 

B . 

dfx 
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and  thus  the  derived  funckicns  f'x,  f'"x,  Ike, 


, . . dfx  dfx  d^fx 

may  be  reprefented  by  the  quantities 


that  the  developement  of/(.v  + /^)  takes  this  form, 

dfx 


&c. 


the  celebrated  theorem  of  Taylor. 

Calculus,  differentio  differential,  Is  a method  of  difFer- 
encinjT  differential  quantities.  As  the  fign  of  a differential 
is  the  letter  d prefixed  to  the  quantity,  fo  that  dx  is  the  dif- 
ferential of  X,  that  of  a differential  of  dx  is  ddx,  and  the 
differentia!  of  ddx  is  dddx,  &c.  ; ffmilar  to  firft , fecond,  and 
third,  &c.  fluxions,  ic,  'x,  .i,  &c.  : thus  we  have  degrees  of 
d’ff  .entiah.  The  differential  of  an  ordinary  quantity  is  a 
differentia!  of  the  firff  order  or  degree,  as  dx  : that  of  the 
fecond  degree  is  ddx,  &c.  The  rules  for  differentials  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  for  fluxions.  See  Fluxions. 

C AhC'J hu s exponentlaJis,  is  a method  of  differencing  ex- 
ponential quantilie.ni  or  of  finding  and  fumming  up  the  dif- 
rcrentials  or  moments  of  exponential  quantities  j or  at  kail 
bringing  them  to  geometrical  conffrutElion'. 

By  exponential  quantity,  is  here  iinderilood  a power, 
whofe  exponent  is  variable  ; v.  g.  ar,  xr , ayv  ,xy , See.  where 
the  exponent  x does  not  denote  the  fame  in  all  the  points  of 
a curve,  but  in  fome  Hands  for  2,  in  others  for  3,  in  others 
for  5,  &e. 

'To  difference  an  exponential  quantity  : there  is  nothing  re- 
<juired  but  to  reduce  the  exponential  qualities  to  logarithmic 
ones  ; which  done,  the  differencing  is  managed  as  in  loga- 
ritb.mic  quantities.  — Thus,  fuppofe  the  differential  of  the 
exponential  quality  .xj/ required,  let 
xy  —% 

Then  will y'x  =/» 


sye/sj  , 

alxdy  F =dx, 

X 


That  is,  xy  I xdy+xxy~'dx=d  %.  Bernouilll  Opera,  tom. 
J,  p.  1S3.  See  Exponential. 

Calcvlv sjluxlcnal.  See  Fluxions. 

Calculus  integralh,  or  fummatoriiis , is  a method  of  In- 
tegrating or  fumming  up  moments,  or  differential  quanti- 
ties; i.  e.  from  a differential  quantity  given,  to  find  the 
quantity  from  whofe  differencing  the  given  differential  re- 
fults. 

The  integral  calcii’iis,  therefore,  is  the  inverfe  of  the  dif- 
ferential one : whence  the  Englifh,  who  ufuaily  call  the 
differential  method,  fuxions,  give  this  calculus,  wh'ch  af- 
cends  from  the  fluxions,  to  the  flowing  or  variable  quanti- 
ties : or,  as  foreigners  exprefs  it,  from  the  differences  to  the 
films  ; by  the  name  of  the  inverfe  method  of  fluxions. 

Hence  the  integration  is  known  to  be  juftly  performed, 
if  the  quantity  found,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus,  being  differenced,  produce  that  propofed  to  be 
futnmed. 

Suppofe  f the  fign  of  the  fum,  or  Integral  quantity  ; then 
fydx  will  denote  the  fum,  or  integral  of  the  differential 
ydx. 

To  integrate,  or  fum  up  a diff'erential  quantify.  It  Is  de- 
inonflrated,  firft,  that  fdx  =»  : fecondly,  f {dxy-^dy)~  x 
yty;  thirdly,  /{xdy  -^ydx)  fourthly, 


dx  — x^  : fifthly,  f (n  : m)  x ” — — dx  = x - : fixthiy-/' 

{ydx —xdy) : y'^=  X : y.  Of  thefe,  the  fourth  and  fifth 

cafes  are  the  moft  frequent  ; wherein  the  differential  qaan. 
tity  is  integrated,  by  adding  a variable  unity  to  the  expo- 
nent, and  dividing  the  fum  by  tbe  new  exponent  multiplied 
into  the  diff.^rential  of  the  root ; v.  g,  the  fourth  cafe,  by 
m — (i  -f  i)  dx,  i.  e.  by  mdx. 

If  the  d fferential  quantity  to  be  integrated,  doth  not  come 
under  any  of  thefe  formulas,  it  muff  tiiherbe  reduced  to  an 
integral  finite,  or  an  infinite  ferits,  each  of  whofe  terms 
may  be  fummed. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that,  as  in  the  analyfis  of  finite.s, 
any  quantity  may  be  raifed  to  any  degree  of  power  ; but 
vies  verfa,  the  root  cannot  be  extia.'vled  out  of  any  number 
required  : fo  in  the  analyfis  of  infinites,  ary  variable  or 
flowing  quantity  may  be  differenced  ; but,  vice  verfa,  any 
differential  cannot  be  integrated.  And  as,  in  the  analyfis 
of  finites,  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a method  of  extrailing 
the  roots  of  all  equations ; fo  neither  has  the  integral  calcu- 
lus arrived  at  its  perfedlion  : and  as  in  the  former,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  approximation  ; fo  in  tbe^ latter 
we  have  recourfe  to  infinite  fciies,  where  vve  cannot  attain 
to  a perfect  integration. 

The  firft  traces  of  the  integral  Calculus  are  to  be  found  in 
the  arithmetic  of  infinites  of  Hr.  Wallis.  The  author,  by 
fumming  up  feries  of  rational  ordinates,  was  enabled  to  aflign 
the  quadratures  of  the  curves  to  which  they  belonged. 
Newton,  the  inventor  of  the  fluxionary  method,  advanced 
far  beyond  Wallis,  and  afligned  the  quadrature  of  curves 
to  which  the  ordinates  were  irrational.  Wlut  this  great 
man  performed  with  regard  to  the  doflrine  of  fluents,  or 
the  integral  calculus,  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatife,  “ Dc 
Quadratura  Curvarum.”  In  his  “ P.'-incipia”  he  concealed 
his  analyfis,  and  adhered  to  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  It 
does  not  appear  by  what  method  he  foivcd  the  34th  propo- 
fuion  of  the  fecond  book  of  the  “ Principia”  concerning  the 
folid  of  leaft  refiftance;  whether  he  effefted  it  by  a particular 
artifice,  or  whether  he  really  poffcffcd  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions, of  which  Leibnitz  and  the  Bernouillis  are  now  tf- 
teemed  the  inventors.  The  mathematicians  to  whom  the  in- 
tegral  calculus  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  improvement,  are 
John  Bernouilli,  who  integrated  rational  fradlions  ; Jam.es 
Bernouilli,  who  integrated  the  fluxiomry  equation,  y -j- 
Vyx'=  Qjc' •,  Cotes,  who  publiihed  in  1714,  “Theore- 
mata  turn  Logometrica  turn  Trigonometrica”;  Ricati,  who 
integrated  the  fluxionary  equation  y + a y'^  x'  = Q_.v  j 
Maclaurin,  author  of  a treatife  in  2 volumes,  410.;  Simplon, 
Fontaine,  Clairaut,  D’Alembert,  and  Euler,  whofe  re- 
fearcheson  the  integ  al  calculus  occur  in  the  volumes  of  the 
academies  of  Paris,  Bcrl'n,  Turin,  and  Peterfburgh.  The 
laft author  publiftied  111  176S  his  *•  Inftitutiones  Calculi  In- 
tegralis,”  highly  enriched  with  original  inventions  ; and  ia 
the  fame  year  Le  Seurand  Jacquier  publiihed  a work  in  two 
volumes,  4to.  which  fuperfeded  a work  of  M.  Bougain- 
ville, pnbhfhed  in  1754.  intended  as  a fupplement  to  the 
“ Analyfe  des  Infinitement  Petits  of  the  Marquis  de 
Hofpital,  Condorcet,  La  Grange,  La  Place,  Monge,  and 
Le  Gendre,  have  alfo  made  conliderable  additions  to  the 
integral  calculus.  M.  La  Croix  has  likewife  publiihed  a 
comprehenfive  and  valuable  treatife  on  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (Traite  du  Calcul  Differcnticl,  &c.  2 vols. 
4to.  Paris).  In  the  plan  of  this  work  it  is  propofed  to  com- 
prehend and  fyftematize  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
differential  and  integral'calculus.  It  commences  with  a hif- 
tory  of  the  fubjeA  which  properly  originates  with  the  times 
of  Euclid  and  Archimedes ; becaufe  the  methods  of  ex- 

hauftions 
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hauftions  ami  limits  red  on  the  fame  foundation.  The  quef. 
tions  that  led  to  its  difcovery  have  been  difcuffed  fince  the 
eai'lieft  era  of  g;eometry.  The  I2th  propoGtIon  of  the  12th 
book  of  Euclid’s  Elements  is  a problem  of  this  kind,  and 
the  Grd  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Archimedes,  by  fimilar 
methods,  advanced  to  the  folution  of  more  difficult  pro- 
blems, than  that  which  irivelligated  the  relation  of  circles 
to  one  another;  fuch  as  the  relations  between  the  furfaces 
and  folid  contents  of  the  cylinder  and  fphere,  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  parabola,  and  the  proportion  of  fpirals.  M.  La 
Croix  then  proceeds  in  his  hiilory  of  the  differential  calculus, 
as  conneclfd  with  the  feveral  difcoveries  made  by  Cavalleri, 
Roberval,  Defcattes,  Fermat,  Huvgens,  Gregory  de  St. 
Vincent,  Pafcal,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton. 
See  Fluxions 

M.  la  Croix’s  treatife  confifts  of  two  parts : the  firft 
part  gives  an  account  of  the  differential  calculus  ; 
and  the  fubjeft  of  the  fecond  part  is  the  integral  calculus. 
This  part  begins  with  the  integration  of  fur.dtions  of  one 
variable  quantity  j and  the  author  has  furniflsed  various  for- 
mulae for  jintegrating  rational  and  irrational  funft'.ons,  loga- 
rithmic and  exponential  functions,  circular  funftions,  &c. 
and  he  then  applies  the  integral  calculus  to  the  quadrature 
and  rettifcacion  of  curves,  to  the  quadrature  of  curve  fur- 
faces,  and  to  the  content  of  the  folids  comprehended  by 
them.  He  fubjcir.s  an  expofuion  of  the  methods  wiitch 
Euler  employed  in  his  refearches  concerning  curves  that  are 
quadrable,  reft  Gable,  See.  His  next  objeft  is  the  integra- 
tion of  differential  equations  of  two  variable  quantities  ; and 
in  reference  to  this  he  has  collefted  all  that  has  been  written 
on  this  intricate  fubjeft.  Accordingly  this  chapter  of  iiis 
work  contains  methods  for  feparating  tlie  variable  quantities 
in  differential  equations  of  the  firft  order  ; for  iuveftigating 
a faftor  proper  to  render  a differential  equation  of  the  Grit 
order  integrable;  for  integrating  differential  cquat’ons  of 
ihe  firft  order;  in  which  the  differential  quantitied  pafs  the 
firft  degree  ; for  ebtaining  particular  fohitions  of  differential 
equations  of  the  firft  order  ; for  re’folving  by  apuroximation, 
differential  equations  of  the  firft  order ; for  conllrufting, 
geometrically,  differential  equations  of  the  firft  order;  for 
integrating  elifferential  equations  of  the  fecond  order  by 
means  of  transformations ; for  inveftigating  a faftor  proper 
to  render  d fftvential  equations  of  the  fecond  order  inle- 
grable  ; for  refolving,  bv  approximation,  differentia!  eejua- 
tions  of  the  fecond  order ; and  for  integrating  d-fferentia! 
equations  of  orders  fuperior  to  the  fecond.  The  fubj  ft 
of  the  next  chapter  is  the  integration  of  fraftions  containing 
two,  or  a greater  number  of  variable  quantities,  ft  he  iffth 
and  laft  chapter  treats  of  the  method  of  variations. 

The  calculus  of  variations  originated  from  certain  pro- 
blems concerning  the  maxima  and  minima  of  quantities 
having  been  propofed  by  John  Bernouilli,  to  the  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe.  Such  a problem  v/as  that  in  which 
it  was  required  to  find,  of  all  curves  paffing  though  two 
fixed  points,  and  fituated  in  the  fame  vertical  plane,  that 
one  down  which  a body  would  defeend  from  the  bigheft  to 
t he  loweft  point  in  the  leaft  time  poffible.  The  firft  geome- 
tricians, remarking  that  nothing  vvas  obtained  by  putting 

the  differential  of*  the  time,  V — —0,  found  that  they 

X 

could  obtain  a folution  by  making  the  time  a minimum  for 
two  fucceffive  elements  of  the  curve  ; thus,  if  x,  x',  x ' 
were  three  vertical  abfeiffas,  and  y,  y\  jv"  the  correfpond- 

ing  ordmates,  the  tirre  would  be  txprrffed  by  

— x)  -f  (y‘ — +V{x“  (>“  v')^ 

X 's/ie, 

tbe  differential  of  which  being  taken,  and  put  =0,  gave  a 


refulting  equation  . — 


a/  X cIx‘^-\-(!y- 


z=:  I z.  conftsnt 


quantity  ; and  confequently  proved  the  curve  to  be  a cy- 
cloid.—Euler,  with  far  greater  analytical  knowledge  than 
John  Bernouilli,  next  treated  thefe  problems  in  a general 
manner,  in  his  traft  mtitled,  “ Methodus  inveniencii  lineas 
curvas  maximi  minimive  propr>etate  g’lidentes  ; five  folurio 
problematis  ifoperimetici  latiffimo  fcnlu  accepti.”  M.  I.a 
Grange  afterward  gave  greater  generality  to  this  calculus,  by 
making  variable  not  only  y,  dy,  dy,  Sec.  but  x. 

The  explanation  of  M.  La  Croix  affords  a clear  idea 
of  the  calculus  of  variations : 

“ Suppofe  (fays  he)  the  variable  quantities  at  firft  con- 
nefted  together  by  an  equation,  or  by  any  other  depend- 
ence, to  change  by  reafon  of  tbe  form  of  the  equation,  or 
of  the  relation  that  refults  from  the  dependence  eftahlifhed 
between  them  ceafing  to  be  the  fame;  this  circumftance 
cannot  be  expreffed  in  a more  general  manner,  than  by  re- 
garding the  increments  of  x and  y.  as  abfolutely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other;  fince,  in  effeft,  this  hypothefis,  not 
defianating  any  particular  relation  between  anandy.com- 
prciKiiJs  all.  It*  follows  thence,  that  the  calculus  of  v.ari- 
Btions  can  only  be  employed  for  expnffions,  to  wlvch  t'  e 
differential  calculus  has  already  been  applied  ; and  it  differs 
from  the  lalt  only  by  the  independence  which  it  fuppofe# 
between  the  variable  quantities,  which  before  were  confi- 
dered  as  connefted  by  conftant  relations,  ft'he  following 

ydx 

examole  will  illuftrate  this  notion.  The  expreffioi. > 
‘ e/y 

which  belongs  to  the  fubtangent  of  a curve,  reprefents  a 
determinate  fundtion  of  x,  when y is  confidertd  as  a fin  (^on 
whofe  compofition  in  terms  of  x is  known:  and  if  this  laft 
changes,  the  firft  changes  alfo.  'fhere  will  be,  perhaps,  forre 
d'fficully  in  conceiving  how  we  can  fubinit  to  calculation  the 
variability  of  a funftion  v.'hich  is  only  the  abilraft  depend- 
ence in  which  feveral  cjuaiitities  are  with  regard  to  each 
other:  but  this  d.fficulty  is  removed,  by  confidering  that 
the  conneftion  between  the  quantities  y and  x changes,  if 
the  firft  be  made  to  vary  independently  ct  th.e  lecond.  ft'hus, 
in  the  example  before  us,  if  vve  luppole  x to  remain  the 

fame,  and  y and to  change,  the  reiauou  between  x and 
dx 

y muft  neceffarily  have  changed  alfo,  lince  tliefe  quantities 
are  the  immediate  confi queue: s of  that  relation  : ’ in  the 


dx 


formL-f-’  may  alone  be  made  to  vary,  fince  it  depends  only 
dy 

on  one  valus  ofy.-  but,  if  an  txpreffion  affefted  by  the  fign 

/"be  confidered,  v and muft  be  made  to  vary  at  the  fame 
•'  dx 

time  ; for  it  follows  fiom  the  theory  for  the  formation  of  in- 
tegrals, that  the  value  of  a like  funftion  depends  on  the  con- 

cfy 

fecutive  values  of  y which  are  deduced  fiora  thofe  of^- 

“ It  is  evident  that,  to  take  under  this  point  of  view  the 
differential  of  any  exprefiion  whatever,  it  is  fufiicient  to 
make  y,  dy,  dy,  &c.  vary  without  altering  : but,  lu 
treating  this  latter  quantity,  as  variable  as  the  firft,  we  ar- 
rive at  refults  more  general  and  fymmetrical  than  what  are 
ollieiwife  obtained,  and  which  lead  to  veiy  inlerefting  re- 
maiks  on  the  nature  of  the  difl'erential  fotm-s.  For  iheie 
reafons,  we  fhall  adopt  in  thk  chapter  the  method  of  mak- 
ing  .y.  dy,  dy'  vary.  Tliat  the  i'ymbois  of  this  rew  fpecies 
of  differ entiaiion,  in  which  x and  y are  corfideied  as  inde- 
pendent, may  not  be  confounded  with  the  fynibols  of  the 
e B 2 firft, 
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fird,  in  which  one  of  the  variable  quantities  is  regarded  as  a 
funftion  of  the  other,  we  (hall  employ,  after  the  manner  of 
La  Grange,  the  charafteriltic  ^ ; and  we  fhall  fiippofe,  with 
him,  that,  when  y changes  only  by  virtue  of  the  change  of 
X which  becomes  x + dx,  its  differential  is  dy but  that, 
when  the  relation  of  y and  x varies,  tltefe  two  quantities 
become  refpc&ively  y + ; and  we  note  by  the  name 

of  variations,  the  increments  ^x  and 

“ Hence  it  follows  that,  as  du  — -—dx  -j — ~ dy, 

dx  dy 

u being  a furdtion  of  x andy, 

b,h=j-h+-^-»y. 

'•dx, 

“ In  applying  this  to  the  example'"-j-l  we  muff  regard 


dy 


as  a funftion  of  x and  y ; whence  it  refults  that 

IJ^) 

dy  dy  I \ dy  / 

/ dx  \ dy^dx — dx^dy dyd^x — dxd^y 

\ dy  ) dy"-  dy"^ 


and 


dy  ) dy" 

for  ^dx  ~ d^x^  Sdy  = d^y. — 

IvL  La  Croix  then  proves  ^dx  = dSx,  8cc.  After  the 
methods  for  finding  the  variations  of  any  function  whatever, 
is  given  the  applications  of  the  calculus  to  the  problems  of 
maxima  and  minima. 

Calculus  literalls,  or  literal  Calculus,  is  the  fame  with 
fpecious  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  fo  called,  from  its  ufing  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet : in  contradiftinftion  to  numeral 
arithmetic,  which  ufes  figures. 

In  the  literal  calculus,  given  quantities  are  expreffed  by 
the  firll  letters.,  a,  h,  c,  d ; and  quantities  fought  by  the  laft 
z,  y,  X,  &c.  Equal  quantities  are  denoted  by  the  fame  letters. 
See  Algebra. 

Calculus,  in  Medicine,  the  difeafe  of  the  ftone  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys.  The  calculus  in  the  bladder  is  called 
Uthiafis  ; and  in  the  kidneys,  nephritis.  See  Stone. 

Calculus,  Biliary.  Small,  hard,  roundifh,  concrete 
fubllances  are  often  found  in  the  gall  bladder,  or  in  the 
dufts  leading  from  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  to  the  inteftine, 
which  occafion  in  their  paffage  molt  acute  pain  to  man,  and 
probably  other  animals,  and  have  attrafted  fome  attention 
from  chemifts. 

Biliary  calculi  {or  gall -Jlones , as  they  are  alfo  termed)  vary 
both  in  external  appearance,  and  in  chemical  properties. 
The  colour  is  generally  green  or  yellowifh  brown,  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  white  ; in  lhape  they  are  moftly  oblong,  often 
tuberculated.  When  cut  through,  they  moll  frequently 
confift  of  a rad'iated  femi-cryltalline  mafs,  internally  often  re- 
fembling  fpermaceti,  coated  with  feveral  concentric 'laminas. 
The  radiated  part  is  moftly  white  and  taftelefs ; the  lami- 
nated is  fometimes  bitter. 

Gall-ftones  are  diftinguilhed  for  their  lightnefs  and  inflam- 
mability, few  of  them  being  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  ; 
and  when  put  to  a lighted  candle,  moft  of  them  melt  like 
wax,  and  burn  with  a very  bright  flame,  and  very  little  am- 
moniacal  fmell.  From  the  infinite  minute  varieties  in  gall- 
ftones,  no  natural  arrangement  is  indicated,  but  the  moft  im- 
portant differences,  Ihewn  by  chemical  analyfis,  reft  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  radiated  cryftallized,  central  part,  and  the 
general  lightnefs  and  inflammability. 

The  radiated  gall-ftones  are  largely  foluble  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  in  all  the  effential  oils  by  heat.  Alcohol  when 
cold  has  but  little  action,  but  when  boiling  it  diffolves  almoft 
aU  the  inflammable  part  of  the  calculus,  leaving  aa  earthy 


refiiue  behind.  O-o  cooling,  this  folution  depofits  very  co» 
pious  fpecular  cryftals,  ftrongly  rcfembling  thofe  of  fperma- 
ceti treated  in  this  way,  and  this  Angular  fubftance  forms  by 
far  the  moft  curious  part  of  thefe  morbid  concretions. 
Pouletier  and  Fourcroy  have  both  attended  minutely  to  this 
matter.  The  former  difeovered  fimilar  cryftalline  concre- 
tions in  a piece  of  liver  long  hung  up  in  a dry  air. 

When  the  hot  alcoholic  folution  of  this  concrete  is 
dropped  into  a large  quantity  of  water,  a white  flacculent 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  when  dried  is  found  to  be  of  a 
refinous  nature.  The  fupernatant  liquor  by  faturation  with 
muriatic  acid  and  evap'oration  gives  muriatof  foda,  by  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  foda  of  the  bile  remains  in  union  with 
its  refin  during  its  converfion  into  biliary  calculus  ; but  the 
chemical  nature  of  this  converfion  is  very  obfeure. 

Ether  diffolves  the  fpermaceti-like  concrete  as  well  as  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  depofits  the  greater  part  oh  cooling. 
Hot  nitrid  acid  is  decompofed  on  it,  and  nitrous  gas  is  given 
out,  and  when  cool,  a white  oil  is  found  concreted  on  the 
furface  of  the  acid,  now  no  longer  of  a cryftalline  texture, 
but  altered  in  its  properties,  being  brittle  and  friable  like  a 
refin,  and  when  re-diffolved  in  alcohol  it  has  loft  its  power  of 
cryftallizing  by  cooling.  It  is  ftill,  however,  infoluble  in 
water.  Ether  diffolves  this  altered  concrete  as  it  did  when 
in  its  natural  ftatc,  but  water  now  feparates  it  in  the  form  of 
drops  of  oil.  Saunders  on  the  Bile.  Fourcroy.  Bollock  in 
Phil.  Journ.  vol.  vi. 

Calculus  Mlnervee,  among  the  Ancient  Lawyers,  de- 
noted the  decifion  of  a caufe,  wherein  the  judges  were  equally 
divided.  The  expreffion  is  taken  from  the  hittory  of  Oreftes 
reprefented  by  JEfehylus  and  Euripides  ; at  whofe  trial, 
before  the  Areopagites  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  the 
votes  being  equally  divided  for  and  againft  him,  Minerva 
interpofed,  and  gave  the  calling  vote,  or  calculus,  in  his 
behalf. 

M.  Cramer,  profeffbr  at  Marpurg,  has  a difeourfe  exprefs, 
“ De  Calculo  Minervse  ,”  wherein  he  maintains,  that  all  the 
effedl  an  entire  equality  of  voices  can  have,  is  to  leave  the 
caufe  in Jlatu  quo. 

Calculus  Tiburtinus,  a fort  of  figured  ftone,  formed  in 
great  plenty  about  the  catarafts  of  the  Anio,  and  other  rivers 
in  Italy  ; of  a white  colour,  and  iff  ftiape  oblong,  round,  or 
echinated.  They  are  a fpecies  of  the  Jlirtce  lapidece,  and 
generated  like  them  ; and  fo  like  fugar-plums  in  the  whole, 
that  it  is  a common  jell  at  Rome  to  deceive  the  unex- 
perienced by  ferving  them  up  at  deferts. 

Calculus,  urinary.  See  Urinary  calculi. 

CALCUTTA,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Hindooftan,  and 
capital  of  Bengal,  and  of  all  the  Britifh  poffeffions  in  India, 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Hoogly,  the  weftern  arm  of  the 
Ganges,  at  the  dillance  of  about  lOO  miles  from  the  fea  ; and 
the  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  for  the  largell  Ihips  that 
vifit  India.  Its  citadel  is  p’aced  in  N.  lat.  22°  33',  E.  long. 
88°  2/'  45".  It  is  comparatively  a modern  city,  having  been 
built  towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century  on  the  fue  of 
the  village  called  Govindpour.  The  Englilh  fatlory  ob- 
tained leave  to  remove  hither  from  Hoogly  in  the  year  1689 
(See  Bengal),  when  Mr.  Channock  was  agent  in  Bengal ; 

' and  who  fixed  upon  this  fpot  for  the  Britilh  emporium, 
though  from  feveral  circumftances  it  was  at  that  time  the 
moft  unhealthy  he  could  have  chofen.  For  3 miles  to  the 
north-eaft  there  was  a falt-water  lake,  that  overflowed  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October ; and  in  the  two  follow- 
ing months,  when  thofe  floods  withdrew,  prodigious  quan- 
ties  of  fifh  were  left  dry,  the  putrefadlion  of  which  was 
fuppofed  to  affect  the  air ; and  this,  together  with  the  fetid 
putrid  exhalations  from  the  ooze  and  llime,  conveyed  by  the 
corth-eaft  wind  to  Fort  William,  occafioned  a yearly  morta- 
lity. 
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lity.  During  the  rapid  increafe  of  this  town,  difeafes  were 
fatal  to  thoufands,  and  particularly,  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Dr.  Lind,  among  fuch  as  had  lately  arrived  from 
Europe.^  Hamilton  mentions  an  inftance,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  of  400  hurials  in  fix  months,  at  a period  when 
all  the  Englifli  refident  here  did  not  exceed  1200.  Befides, 
when  this  fpot  was  chofen,  every  man  was  allowed  to  build 
as  bcft  fuited  his  convenience  and  tafle,  without  regard  to 
the  difpofition  of  the  whole ; and,  therefore,  the  different 
houfes  bore  no  rcfemblance  to  one  another  either  in  their 
potition  or  architefture.  From  this  fmall  and  unpromifing 
beginning,  Calcutta  is  now  become  a large,  populous,  and  in 
many  refpedls,  an  elegant  city.  The  quarter  inhabited  by 
the  Englifli  is  compofed  entirely  of  brick  buildings,  many  of 
which  appear  more  like  palaces  than  private  houfes ; and 
though  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  they 
would  have  a much  better  effeft  if  the  ftreets  were  laid  out 
with  greater  fymmetry  and  order : but  the  reft  of  the  city, 
and,  indeed,  much  the  greater  part  of  it,  confifts  of  houfes 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Indian  cities  ; all  of  which  are  con- 
ftrufted  on  the  fame  plan,  with  very  narrow,  confined,  and 
crooked  llreets,  in  which  are  interfperfed  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  refervoirs  and  ponds,  and  a great  many  gardens.  Some 
few  ftreets  are  paved  with  brick.  The  houfes  are  varioufly 
built  ^ fotne  with  brick,  others  with  mud,  and  a ftill  greater 
proportion  with  bamboos  and  mats ; and  thefe  different  kinds 
of  edifices,  being  intermixed  with  one  another,  form  a motley 
appearance.  Thofe  of  the  latter  kind  are  invariably  of  one 
ftory,  and  covered  with  thatch.  The  brick  houfes  feldom 
exceed  two  floors,  and  have  flat  terraced  roofs.  The  two 
former  claffes  far  outnumber  the  laft,  which  are  often  fo 
thinly  fcattered,  that  fires,  which  frequently  happen,  do  not 
fometimes  meet  with  the  obftruftion  of  a Angle  brick  houfe 
through  a whole  ftreet.  The  ftrufture  of  the  European 
houfes  ferves  to  fecure  them  from  fire  ; as  only  a fmall  por- 
tion of  wood  enters  into  the  materials,  for  the  partition- 
walls,  as  well  as  the  flat  roofs,  are  chiefly  confirufted  of 
brick  and  mortar,  which  laft  article,  under  the  denomination 
of  “ Chunam,”  the  natives  have  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion. The  buildings  of  the  place  extend  full  3 miles  along 
the  river,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth  from  it. 
Within  the  laft  30  or  40  years,  Calcutta  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved, both  in  appearance  and  in  the  falubrity  of  its  air  ; 
for  by  draining  the  ftreets  and  filling  up  the  ponds,  they  have 
removed  a vaft  furface  of  ftagnant  water,  the  exhalations  of 
which  were  particularly  injurious.  The  local  fituation  of 
Calcutta,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  not  fortunate ; for 
it  has  fome  extenfive  muddy  lakes,  and  a vaft  foreft  clofe  to 
it.  More  ftill  remains  to  be  done  before  Calcutta  can  merit 
the  charafterof  a healthy  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  city 
a large  open  place  has  been  left,  in  which  there  is  a fpacious 
tank  or  refervoir,  covering  upwards  of  25  acres  of  ground. 

It  was  dug  by  order  of  the  government,  to  provide  the  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta  with  water  j as  in  the  dry  feafon  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  becomes  brackifh  by  the  influx  of  the 
tide,  while  that  in  the  tank  is  very  fweet  and  pleafant.  The 
number  of  fprings  which  it  contains  preftrves  the  water 
always  nearly  at  the  fame  level.  It  is  railed  round,  nor  is 
any  perfon  fuffered  to  wafh  in  it  ; but  all  are  at  liberty  to 
take  as  much  water  from  it  as  they  like.  Near  this  tank  is 
a handfome  obelifk,  erefted  by  Mi.  Holwell,  one  of  the 
few  furvivors  in  the  tragic  feene  of  the  black  hole,  of  which 
we  (hail  fubjoin  an  account  ; it  is  about  50  feet  high,  in- 
feribed  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  died  on  this 
execrable  occafion,  and  whofe  bodies  were  promifeuoufly 
thrown,  the  next  morning,  into  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  A 
little  farther  is  the  court-houfe,  over  which  are  two  hand- 
fome affembly-rooms.  Clofe  to  the  court-houfe  is  a theatre, 
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where  plays  arc  fometimes  performed.  Beyond  this  is 
an  Armenian  church,  which  i.s  a large  and  noble  building, 
with  a handfome  fteeple.  There  is  alfo  an  Englilh  chiirolr 
of  modern  conftruftmn.  The  citadel,  called  “ Fort  Wil- 
liam,”  is  fituated  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the 
city,  by  the  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  an  extenfive  plain.  This 
citadel  is  fuperior  in  every  point,  as  it  n-gards  Ilrcngth  and 
correffnefs  of  defign,  to  any  fortrefs  in  India  ; but  it  is 
formed  on  too  extenfive  a fcale  to  anfvver  the  ufeful  purpofe 
intended,  that  of  holding  a poft  in  cafe  of  extremity  ; fince 
the  number  of  troops  required  properly  to  garrifon  it,  could 
keep  the  field.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1/57'  inamediately 
after  the  viaory  at  Piaffey,  which  infurtd  to  the  B.itifh  an 
unlimited  influence  in  Bengal  ; and  it  was  the  intention  of 
lord  Clive  to  render  it  as  permanent  as  pofiible,  by  providing 
for  ail  times  a tenable  poft.  However,  he  had  no  ferefight 
of  the  vail  expcnce  attending  it,  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  equal  to  two  millions  fterling.  It  is  a regular  pentagon, 
with  feveral  outworks.  The  ramparts  are  built  of  brick, 
half  way  up,  fimfhtd  with  clay,  and  faced  with  gazons. 
Both  the  body  of  the  fortrefs  and  the  out- works  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a wet  dit<  h,  which  has  a fmall  cuneite,  6 or  7 
feet  deep,  in  the  middle.  The  water  froiii  the  G.mges  may 
be  let  into  the  moat,  to  the  height  of  8 feet,  by  means  of 
flood-gates,  of  which  there  are  two  to  each  out  work,  con- 
ftiufted  in  fuch  a manner,  that  if  an  enemy  h,  mafter  of  one, 
he  cannot  prevent  both  the  main  ditch,  and  thofe  of  the 
other  out-works,  from  retaining  their  water.  If  all  the  works 
were  mounted  with  cannon,  there  would  be  room  for  6co 
pieces  of  artillery.  Within  the  fort  are  bomb-proof  bar- 
racks for  10,000  men.  All  the  works  are  guarded  by  mines 
and  countermines.  No  flrip  can  pafs  up  or  down  the 
Ganges  without  beiog  expofed  to  the  fire  of  this  fort  ; nor 
can  any  enemy  approach  by  land  without  being  difeerned  at 
the  dillance  of  3 or  4-leagues.  The  population  of  Calcutta 
is  fuppofed  to  amount  at  prefent  to  more  than  half  a million 
of  inhabitants  ; and  their  different  afpecl  and  manners  prefent 
a very  piaurefque  and  interefting  feene.  The  black  Hin- 
doo, the  olive-coloured  Moor  or  Mahometan,,  contiaft  with 
the  fair  and  florid  countenances  of  the  Englifli  ; and  the 
charms  of  the  European  damfel  receive  a foil  from  the  dark 
Hindoo  beauties.  “ The  mixture  of  European  and  Afiatic 
manners,”  fays  a traveller  in  India,  “which  may  be  obferved 
in  Calcutta,  is  curious  ; coaches,  phaetons,  fingle-horfe 
chaifes,  with  the  palankeens  and  hackeries  of  the  natives,  the 
psffing  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos,  the  different  appearances 
of  the  Fakirs,  form  a fight  more  novel  and  extraordinary  than 
any  city  in  the  world  can  prefent  to  a ftranger.”  “ 'I’o  the 
luxuries  of  the  Afiatic  (lays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  are  added  the 
elegance  and  fcience  of  the  Englifh  life.  Even  the  newf- 
papers  are  drawn  up  with  care,  and  printed  with  elegance 
and  the  Afiatic  Society,  inftituted  by  the  late  admirable  fir 
William  Jones  (in  January  1784),  may  perhaps  rival  the 
Academy  of  inferiptions  at  Paris,  if  the  papers  of  the  latter 
were  adopted  as  a model.  “ The  Afiatic  Refearches,  which 
are  the  produdtions  of  this  fociety,  form  a noble  monument 
of  Britifh  fcience  in  a diftant  country..” 

Calcutta  is  eminently  diftinguiflied  as  the  ennporium  of 
Bengal,  and  the  refidence  of  the  govenor-general  of  India. 

It  is  alfo  the  feat  ofjuftice,  under  four  judges,  who  difpenfe 
judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  Ps  flounfliing 
Hate  may  be  aferibed,  partly,  among  other  caufes  and  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  contributed  to  it,  to  the  unlimited  tole- 
ration wLiwh  it  affords  to  all  forms  of  religion  j the  Pagans 
being  fuffeitJ  to  carry  their  idols  in  proceflion,  the  Maho- 
metans not  being  difcouutsnanced,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
being  allowed  a church. 

The  police  of  the  city  is  chiefly  committed  to  a fuperin- 
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f-fndant  of  police,  and  feveral  inferior  jnftices  of  the  peace, 
with  certain  ftated  falaries.  Before  thefe  all  petty  deh'u- 
qner.c’es  are  tried,  and  by  them  they  are  punifhed.  “ Tan- 
nahs,”  or  guard-houfes,  are  ereclcd  in  the  different  diftridls 
of  the  town  ; and  the  peace  is  maintained  by  a few  compa- 
nies of  native  foldiers  who  patrole  the  ftreets,  and  prevent 
difturbance  from  quarrels,  robbery,  or  theft.  Offences  of  a 
higher  nature,  committed  by  either  Europeans  or  natives, 
are  cognizable  by  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  which, 
about  25  years  ago,  vivas  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  mayor’s 
court,  with  fuperior  authority,  and  more  extenfive  jurifdic- 
tion.  The  powers  of  this  court  extend  not  only  to  the 
company’s  territories  in  this  part  of  India,  but  alfo  to  every 
cafe  civil  or  criminal,  that  may  occur  between  the  Coroman- 
del and  Malacca  coafts.  Its  jurifdiaion,  however,  does  not 
extend  to  the  h'gher  Rations ; neverthelefs  in  thefe  all  the 
European  fettkrs  enter  into  an  engagement  to  be  amenable 
to  its  authority. 

The  commerce  of  Calcutta  is  very  confiderable  in  fait, 
fugar,  opium,  yielded  by  the  poppy  particularly  cuUivated 
in  the  province  of  Bahar,  filks,  muffins,  See.  iMulk,  borax, 
and  other  commodities,  ufed  to  be  imported  from  Thibet, 
in  exchange  for  European  cloths,  and  hardware  j but  this 
trade  is  probably  interrupted  fince  Thibet  became  fubjeft  to 
the  jealous  Chinefe.  On  the  Gances  are  tranfported  to 
Afatn  cargoes  of  fait,  in  exchange' for  gold,  filvtr,  ivory, 
muffc,  and  a particular  kind  of  filky  cotton.  The  cowry 
Iheils,  ufed  as  a fmall  coin,  are  imported  from  the  Maldives 
in  exchange  for  rice.  Tne  fine  muffins  are  chiefly  fabricated 
in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  May  to  September,  and  with  calli- 
coes  form  a great  part  of  the  exports  to  Europe. 

The  merchants  and  agents  of  this  capital  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  tranfaftioas  with  their  conffituents  employed  in 
different  branches  of  the  fervice  : they  engage  largely  in 
foreign  commerce  to  every  port  of  note  eitlier  in  Alia  or 
in  Europe.  In  fome  houfes,  the  extent  of  their  dealings 
has  been  eftimated,  probably  by  an  account  fomewhat  ex- 
aggerated, at  two  crores  of  rupees  annually,  or  above  two 
miu’ons  fltrling.  Neverthelefs,  no  mercantile  houfc  has  ac- 
cum  dated  fums  equal  to  the  fortunes  acquir.  d by  many  in- 
dividuals  in  the  fervice.  The  charges  of  clerks,  freight, 
infurances,  and  other  circumllances,  particularly  honfe-rent, 
muff  deeply  affeft  the  profits  arifing  from  every  concern  not 
uncommonly  lucrative.  The  extent  of  the  private  trade  of 
Calcutta  cannot  be  eftimated  jnftly,  either  from  the  number 
or  the  burden  of  the  fhips  belonging  to  that  port.  In  a 
period  not  very  remote,  there  w’ere  only  60  that  properly 
belonged  to  the  Bntifh  merchants  hers,  and  their  burden 
was  about  27,000  tons.  But  their  concern  in  foreign  fhips 
is  very  confiderable.  The  Dutch,  Dsinffi,  and  Erench 
fettlements  on  the  river  afford  opportunities  for  indircdl 
trade  to  any  extent ; nor  are  they  negligent  in  availing  them- 
lelves  of  this  advantage.  The  company  affords  confiderable 
employment  to  the  cruntry-built  fhips,  independently  of  the 
merchants.  It  poffeffts  a marine  eftabffhment,  under  the 
direction  of  a board  inftituted  for  that  purpofe.  During 
war,  cruizers  are  frequently  employed  ; as  well  as  tranfports, 
and  llore-fhips,  for  its  own  troops,  Thefe  tranfaftions 
fall  under  the  direftion  of  the  marine  board,  confifting  of 
five  members,  and  a number  of  fubordinate  officers  and  clerks. 
It  alfo  fuperintends  the  pilot-fervice,  which  is  an  important 
part  of  the  marine  eftablifhment  in  a river  of  fuch  dangerous 
navigation  as  the  Hoogly,  in  which  fand  banks  formed  by 
the  fand  and  mud  wafhed  down  this  branch  oT  the  Ganges 
during  the  rains,  are  continually  fludluating  in  their  fize  and 
pofition.  Conftant  attention  is,  therefore,  ntc;ffary  to  place 
the  different  buoys  fo  that  they  fhall  not  miflead  the  mariner. 


Freight  in  this  climate  is  high  j and  yet  commerce  appears 
to  be  as  adventurous  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
freight  of  boats  in  the  inland  trade  upon  the  river  is  far 
from  being  low  ; and  this  is  owing  to  the  time  necefiary  for 
performing  a moderate  voyage  on  that  winding  ftream.  The 
larger  boats  upon  the  Ganges  carry  from  300  to  600 
mauns  ; and  their  hire  per  month  amounts  to  20,  30,  or 
even  60  rupees,  according  to  their  different  fizes.  Budge- 
rows  (fee  Budge-row),  for  the  accommodation  of  gentle- 
men and  their  families,  are  to  be  had  of  all  lizes  from  8 to  24. 
oars  ; the  rate  of  hhe  for  the  firtl  is  60  rupees  per  month  ; for 
the  largeft,  230.  The  pinnace  is  another  kind  of  travelling 
boat,  ftill  more  expenfive  than  the  budge-rew.  It  has  fu- 
perior accommodation,  and  from  its  refembiing  European 
craft  in  its  ffruffure,  both  in  its  hull  and  rigging,  it  is 
better  fitted  for  encountering  a gale  in  the  great  river. 
Befides  the  high  rate  of  freight  charged  in  the  inland,  and 
maritime  trade,  the  merchants  in  Calcutta  pay  a confider- 
able commiffion  on  the  purchafe  of  goods  by  their  agents  ; 
and  this  on  moft;  articles  is  5 per  cent.  The  mailers  of  the 
country-budt  fhips,  or  the  fupercargoes,  are  the  immediate 
agents  by  whom  the  trade  of  this  part  of  the  wo'id  is  con- 
duced ■ and  they  are  an  enterpriling  body  of  men,  and  in 
general  better  informed  than  thofe  of  the  fame  profeffion 
in  Europe.  With  the  common  Malays,  and  a mixture  of 
Chinefe,  and  Bengulefe  ftamen,  who  never  become  very  ex- 
pert and  intell'gent  in  their  profeffion,  the  country  (hip- 
mafters  perform  voyages  in  thofe  dangerous  feas  with  aftonifh- 
ing  fecuriry.  Thefe  veffcls  are  termed  “ Donies”  ; and  their 
enterprifes  at  fea  are  chiefly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  example 
of  Europeans ; for,  before  their  appearance,  the  Hindoo.s  were 
hardly  known  as  navigators.  In  Calcutta  there  are  fi.x  differ- 
ent alTurance-companies ; which  cover  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals from  the  rifles  of  the  fea,  perhaps  at  as.  low  a rate 
of  infurance  as  it  can  be  done  in  Europe.  Of  the  ffiips  al- 
ready mentioned  belonging  to  Calcutta,  there  is  uot  a Angle 
one  commanded  by  a native.  The  internal  navigation  is, 
indeed,  conduCtd  by  the  natives.  See  Ganges. 

The  Armenians  are  the  moil  refpeCable,  and  perhaps  the 
molt  numerous  body  of  foreign  merchants  in  this  capital. 
They  catry  on  an  extenfive  trade  from  China,  and  molt  of 
the  fea  ports  to  the  eaftward,  and  alfo  to  the  weft,  as  far 
as  the  Perfian  gulf.  Their  infjrmation  from  all  the  differ- 
ent  quarters  is  deemed  the  moft  accurate  and  minute  of  any 
body  of  men  in  their  proftffion.  They  are  attentive,  regu- 
lar, and  diligent  in  bufintfs  ; their  licufes  are  of  o'd  Hand- 
ing ; and  many  of  them  are  poffrfffd  of  large  capitals.  As 
members  ol  fociety,  they  are  peaceable  and  loyal,  polite  and 
inoffenfive.  Some  few  prieffs  of  their  perfuafion  are  maii> 
tained  by  the.m,  not  only  in  afflaence,  but  in  fome  degree 
of  fplendour.  In  their  fondnefs  for  ihew  and  elegance,  the 
Armenians  approach  nearer  to  the  Englifh  than  any  mer- 
chants at  Calcutta}  but  they  are  more  guarded  in  their  ex- 
penditure. 

The  Mogul  merchants  are  the  next  body  of  ffrangers, 
who  have  indeed  long  refided  in  this  country  ; they  have  ig 
different  mercantile  houfes  of  confiderable  note,  befides 
many  other  counting  houfes  of  inferior  importance.  Some 
individuals  among  the  Moguls  are  very  wealthy,  and  are  infe- 
rior in  riches  only  to  fome  of  the  native  rajahs,  banians,  and 
fhroffs  : of  thefe  fome  are  more  opulent  than  the  firft;  noble- 
men in  England.  A million  fterling,  or  even  half  of  that 
fum,  which  feveval  of  them  are  faid  to  peffefs,  yields  a re- 
venue of  three  times  the  amount  of  any  capital  in  Britain, 
from  the  exorbitant  rate  of  intereft  at  which  thefe  people 
lend  their  money.  In  the  drefs  and  table  of  the  Hindoo, 
little  is  devoted  to  the  purpofes  either  of  elegance  or  mag- 
nificence. 
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fiificence.  The  greateft  drains  upon  his  Income  are  his  pious 
contributions,  and  the  expencesof  his  Zenana.  The  notches, 
marriages,  and  religious  feftivals  furnifh  occailons  of  pro- 
fufion  ; but  thefe  ceremonies  are  under  the  direftion  of  the 
Bramins ; and,  according  to  the  ideas  which  thefe  fpiritual 
guides  have  formed  of  his  weaHh,  mufl  be  tlie  otto,  rofe- 
water,  and  other  perfumes,  and  fweetmeats  ferved  in  vef- 
fels  of  gold,  under  a large  canopy  illuminated  with  beautiful 
lulfres,  to  many  hundreds  of  guefts  of  all  ranks  and  deno- 
minations. On  fuch  occafions  the  Hindoo  is  gratified  by 
the  appearencc  of  a large  company  ■ and  deems  himfclf  par- 
ticularly honoured  by  the  attendance  of  Europeans.  Al- 
though the  notches  are  intended  to  do  honour  to  fome  deity, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  prrfide  over  the  felliva! ; yet  they  feem 
of  all  inliitutions  lead  calculated  to  excite  rel’gious  ideas. 
Part  of  the  ceremony  confills  in  liffening  to  the  muficof  the 
finging  girls,  who  drawl  out  their  monotonous  duties  with 
a non-chaianoe  and  dulnefs  which  can  only  be  equalled  by 
the  fluggilh  dance,  and  inanmiate  geilures  with  wnich  they 
are  accompanied.  Of  all  entertainments  an  Hindoftanee 
notch  is  probably  the  mod  infipiJ  ; and  they  are  fometimes 
accompanied  with  pantomimical  performances  of  no  delicate 
nature. 

The  number  of  Greek  merchants  in  Calcutta  is  not  con- 
fiderable  ; they,  however,  maintain  one  clergyman,  who 
performs  religious  worfhip  according  to  the  ntes  of  that 
church.  Portuguefe  houfes  of  agency  are,  with  refpedl  to 
number,  next  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh.  A very  confidcrable 
number  of  the  defeendants  of  that  nation  by  native  women, 
refid e at  Calcutta.  No  people  in  Europe  feem  to  have 
affimilated  themfrlvea  fo  clofely  to  the  manners  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  this  clafs  are  held  in  low  edimacipn.  With 
a complexion  darker  than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  with  habits  fo 
fmiilar,  and  with  full  poifetdon  »f  the  language,  it  is  drange 
that  none  of  thefe  have  been  able  to  make  converts  from 
the  Heathen  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  circum- 
ftance  evinces  the  co.mpleat  dominion,  which  the  Bramin  f i- 
perdition  poffrffes  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people ; 
for  no  denomination  of  Chridians  can  be  more  devoted  to 
the  work  of  converfion  than  the  church  of  Rom?. 

The  BritiPn  merchants  at  Calcutta  are  a numerous  and 
refpeftable  body  of  men.  Several  of  them  have  acquired 
large  fortunes,  and  in  the  acquifition  of  thefe  fortunes  they 
have  difplayed  thofe  mercantile  talents,  and  that  enterprifing 
fpirit  which  didinguifh  their  charadf  .M-  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  At  Calcutta  the  peculiar  habits  of  their  profeiiion 
have  in  no  degree  encroached  on  the  liberality  of  their  minds 
or  the  elegance  of  their  equipage  and  tables.  They  here 
difplay  an  expence  and  fplendour  in  their  mode  of  living 
feldom  afpired  after  by  the  fame  order  of  men  in  any  part 
of  the  w'orld  ; and  it  redounds  much  to  their  honour,  that 
their  adls  of  charity  and  munificence  to  indigent  perRns 
have  perhaps,  never  been  equalled  by  any  iLmilar  number 
of  men  of  any  rank  whatever.  Few  of  thefe  gentlemen  are 
engaged  in  the  fervxe.  The  fervice  of  the  company  attaches 
to  itfelf  certain  ideas  of  rank  and  confequence,  which  often 
produce  ludicrous  effcas  upon  the  intercourfe  of  fociety. 
All  perfons  in  civil  and  military  departments  afTeft  a degree 
of  fuperiority  over  fuch  as  are  not  in  the  fervice,  which  is 
frequently  ill  fupported  by  their  talents,  birth,  or  clia- 
rafter. 

Among  the  variousclaffes  of  the  mercantile  partof  the  com- 
munity,we  havemadc  no  mentionof  the  Jeivs.  Fewof  that  na- 
tion ever  fettle  in  India,  and  Calcutta  is  perhaps  the  only  opu- 
lent  town  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  native 
Banians,  Sarkars,  and  Writers,  carry  on  the  greateft  part 
of  the  retail  trade  of  Calcutta.  They  go  about  hawking 


commodities  from  morning  to  night,  or  fearcliing  after  cheap 
purchafes.  To  this  clafs  of  the  Hindoos  appertain  that 
low  cunning,  ftratagem,  and  deceit,  which  charafterife  the 
money-tranfaftions  of  perfons  of  narrow  intellefts.  With 
all  their  propenfity  to  cheat,  the  native  fti'p-keepers  gene- 
rally fell  their  goods  on  lower  terms  than  thofe  on  which 
they  are  to  be  obtained  -in  the  European  w'are  rooms ; but 
they  are  c mmonlv  neither  of  the  firft  fafliion  nor  beft  qua- 
lity. Their  houle-rent  is  another  caufe  of  their  under- fel- 
ling the  Europeans.  The  fhops  of  the  natives,  though  bet- 
ter than  their  houfes,  are  mean  and  difagreeable ; and  from 
their  fituation  in  the  common  bjzars,  are  much  cheaper 
than  the  larger  and  more  fplendid  rnorr.s  in  which  the  Bri- 
tifh  merchants  expofe  their  wares.  Houfe-rent  and  fervants’ 
wages  are  the  moll  expenfive  parts  of  the  charges  of  hor.fe- 
keeping  in  Calcutta.  I'fie  common  articles  of  prov  i'lon  are 
much  cheaper  than  in  Europe;  but  houfe-rent  till  lately, 
has  been  a very  exorbitant  charge.  Only  a few  years 
ago,  a houfe  fufficient  to  accommodate  a genteel  family 
could  not  be  procured  under  600  or  8oo  pounds  a-year ; 
and  many  even  let  at  a larger  fum.  The  number  of  fer- 
vants  neciflary  in  a private  family,  to  perfons  refident  in  this 
country,  exceeds  all  belief.  This  in  an  evil  which  admit-s 
of  no  remedy  as  long  as  the  fuperiiition  of  the  natives  fhall 
deter  them  from  performing  fervice  beyond  one  fpec.fic 
ki"d  of  woik.  The  wages  vaiy  according  to  the  d-fferent 
Rations  they  occupy,  from  4 rupees  per  month  to  20.  The 
falary  of  fervants,  added  to  the  houfe-rent,  and  the  incident- 
al ch.arges  of  a family,  will  enhance  its  expenditure  to  3,4, 
and  3 thoufand  ruptes  a-year,  according  to  its  number. 

The  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  belonging 
to  Europeans  in  India  have,  on  account  of  their  increafing 
number,  become  objefts  of  great  importance.  With  a view 
to  thefe  objefts,  Rveral  perfons  Iiave  done  honour  to  them- 
Rlves  and  to  their  country,  by  eftabhfhing  fchools  for  the 
relief  of  the  orphan  children  of  the  military  fervants  of  the 
company.  Two  inftitutions  have  been  formed  for  thi.s  pur- 
pofe  : one  for  the  children  of  officers,  and  the  other  for 
thofe  of  private  foldiers.  Each  is  provided  with  teachers  of 
both  fexes,  qualified  to  inftriift  the  children  in  fuch 
branches  of  knovrledge  and  induftry  as  feem  to  be  adapted 
to  their  rank  and  profpefts  in  fociety.  The  fund  for  the 
f jpport  of  thefe  inliitutions  is  fupplied  by  a fixed  contribu- 
tion faifed  from  the  military,  or  by  the  donations  of  the 
benevolent.  B:fides  the  two  inliitutions  already  mentioned, 
there  are  feven  or  eight  others  for  the  education  of  boys ; 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  for  girls.  Befides  thefe  found- 
ations, there  are  fome  others  of  inferior  note,  equally 
laudable,  eftablilhed  by  the  munificence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta.  A free  fchool,  which  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  nearly  200  children  under  the  management  of  the 
veftry,  is,  in  part,  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions 
only.  Two  lacks  of  rupees  were  originally  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  intereft  of  that 
fum  continues  to  be  applied  for  that  purpofe.  Another 
fchool,  equally  numerou',  has  been  added  to  this  upon  a 
fund  raifed  merely  by  cafual  benefaftions.  An  oratorio  has 
lately  been  performed  annually  to  aid  its  funds,  which  pro- 
mifes  a confiderable  fupply  of  revenue.  To  thefe  inllitu- 
tions  fo  creditable  to  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  the  native  hafpital  muft  be  added. 
Tuis  inftitution  is  alfo  fupported  by  voluntary  contribution, 
and  was  formed  for  the  relief  of  natives,  who,  from  acci- 
dent or  difeafe,  might  need  medical  aid.  A very  expenfive 
eliablifhment  for  the  education  of  the  junior  fervants  of  the 
company  has  lately  been  inttituted  ; but  as  it  is  for  bufinefs, 
and  not  for  education,  that  thefe  gentlemen  arc  fent  to 
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India,  the  utility  of  this  meafure  has  been  queftioned,  and 
the  espence  of  it  mufl  have  been  enormous.  Inrtruftion,  in 
the  native  dialed,  is  in  general,  the  only  requifite  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  exercife  of  their  duty,  and  this  they  have 
hitherto  received  from  » Moonfhees”  at  the  leilure  hours 
tliat  are  not  e-nployed  in  their  different  vocations.  Accord- 
ingly the  court  of  diredors  have  aboliflied  this  college  ; 
and  they  are  at  this  time  forming  an  eftablifhment  at  home 
which  is  likely,  under  proper  condud,  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  at  a much  lefs  expence. 

Notvnithllanding  the  perfedion  to  which  the  medical  art 
has  arrived  by  long  experience,  and  its  happy  effrd  in  pre- 
ferving  the  lives  of  many  Europeans  j and  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  acquired  with  refped  to  the  fevers  and  the 
whole  train  of  bilious  complaints  that  are  incidental  to  the 
country,  and  with  refped  to  the  mod  efficacious  mode  cf 
treating  them  ; the  climate  of  India  proves  a fcvere  trial  to 
every  European  conftitution.  Many  fall  facrifices  to  its 
6rft  attacks  ; many  more  linger  on  in  a date  of  increafing 
debility,  and  painful  difeafe  ; and  others,  who  for  years  con- 
tinue to  combat  its  influence,  apprehending  that  the  conflid 
mud  terminate  fatally,  are  glad  to  retreat  to  Europe,  there 
io  eke  out,  or  to  hufband  the  remain'*  of  life.  A fallow 
and  livid  complexion  is  fo  univerfal  in  Bengal,  that  when 
you  behold  a face  of  the  rofeate  hue,  you  may  venture  to 
-pronounce  that  its  owner  is  newly  arrived.  Even  in  the 
ordinary  health  of  perfons  not  fuppofed  to  be  materially  in- 
jured by  the  climate,  they  are  capable  of  little  exertion  or 
fatigue  ; and  in  the  hot  feafon  of  hardly  any  at  all.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find,  at  that  period,  all  the  officers  of  a 
battalion,  except  pet  haps  one  or  two,  incapable  of  doing 
duty  j and  this  without  any  extraordinary  or  alarming  com- 
plaint. The  fair  fex  are  almod  equally  liable  with  the  men 
to  fuffer  by  the  climate.  Their  regularity  is  often  more 
uniform,  and  their  expofure  to  the  weather  lefs  frequent  ; 
yet  there  is  hardly  a fingle  female  complexion  in  Bengal 
that  retains  the  bloom  of  health.  Formerly  female  adven- 
turers in  India  were  few  ; but  highly  fuccefsful.  Embol- 
dened by  their  fuccefs,  and  encouraged  by  their  example, 
fuch  numbers  have  embarked  in  this  fpeculation,  as  threaten 
to  defeat  its  purpofe.  The  irregularities  of  our  government, 
which  formerly  afforded  an  opportunity  to  fome  of  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth,  and  enabled  them  to  marry,  are  now 
in  a great  meafure  done  away.  Few  comparatively  find 
themfelves  in  circumftances  that  invite  to  matrimonial  en- 
gagements ; and  on  this  account  a number  of  unfortunate 
females  are  feen  wandering  for  years  in  a fingle  and  uncqii- 
nefted  ftate.  Some  are  annually  found  to  abandon  the  for- 
lorn hope,  and  return  to  Europe,  after  the  lofs  of  beauty, 
too  frequently"  their  only  property. 

Having  mentioned  the  “ black  hole”  at  Calcutta,  which  is 
become  proverbial  among  Englifhmenfora  placeof  infufferable 
torment,  we  fhall  now  recite  fome  further  particulars  concern- 
ing the  tragic  event  to  which  we  have  referred.  When  Sur- 
ajah  Dowlah  in  1 756  reduced  Calcutta,  the  Englifh  prifoners 
to  the  number  of  146,  of  whom  Mr.  Holwell  was  one,  were 
confined  in  the  black  hole  prifon.  It  was  about  eight 
o’clock  when  thefe  146  unhappy  perfons,  exhaufted  by  con- 
tinual aftion  and  fatigue,  were  thus  crammed  together  into 
a dungeon  about  eighteen  feet  fquare,  in  a clofe  fultry  night' 
in  Bengal , fhut  up  to  the  eaft  and  fouth,  the  only  quarters 
from  whence  air  could  reach  them,  by  dead  walls,  and  by  a 
wall  and  door  to  the  north  ; open  only  to  the  weft  by  two 
windows,  flrongly  barred  with  iron,  from  which  they  could 
receive  fcarce  any  circulation  of  frtfh  air. 

They  had  been  but  few  minutes  confined  before  every 
•QC  fell  into  a perfpiration  fo  profufe,  that  no  idea  can  be 


formed  of  it.  This  brought  on  a raging  thirfl,  which  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moif- 
ture.  Various  expedients  were  thought  of  to  give  more 
room  and  air.  Every  man  was  dripped,  and  every  hat  put 
in  motion  : they  feveral  times  fat  down  on  their  hams ; but 
at  each  time  feveral  of  the  poor  creatures  fell,  and  were  in- 
ftantly  fuffocated  or  trod  to  death. 

Before  nine  o’clook  every  man’s  third  grew  intolerable, 
and  refpiraiion  difficult.  Efforts  were  again  made  to  force 
the  door : but  Hill  in  vain.  Many  infults  were  ufed  to  the 
guards,  to  provoke  them  to  fire  in  upon  the  prifoners,  who 
grew  outrageous,  and  many  delrlous.  “ Water,  water,” 
became  the  general  cry.  Some  water  was  brought ; but 
thefe  fupplies,  like  fprinkling  water  on  fire,  only  ferved  to 
raife  and  feed  the  fla.mes.  The  confufion  became  general, 
and  horrid  from  the  cries  and  ravings  for  water  ; and  fome 
were  trampled  to  death.  This  feene  of  mifery  proved  enter- 
tainment to  the  b utal  wretches  without,  who  fupplied  them 
with  water,  that  they  might  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing 
them  fight  for  it,  as  they  phrafed  it  ; and  held  up  lights  to 
the  bars,  that  they  might  lofe  no  part  of  the  inhuman  di- 
verfion. 

Before  eleven  o’clock,  mod  of  the  gentlemen  were  dead, 
and  one  third  of  the  whole.  Third  grew  intolerable : but 
Mr.  Holwell  kept  bis  mouth  moill  by  fucking  the  perfpira- 
tion out  of  his  fhirt-fleeves,  and  catching  the  drops  as  they 
fell,  like  heavy  rain,  from  his  head  and  face.  By  half  an 
hour  after  eleven,  mod  of  the  living  were  in  an  outrageous  de- 
lirium. They  found  that  water  heightened  their  uneafi- 
neflVs ; and  “ Air,  air”  was  the  general  cry.  Every  infult 
that  could  be  devifed  againd  the  guard,  all  the  opprobrious 
names  that  the  viceroy  and  his  officers  could  be  loaded  with, 
were  repeated,  to  provoke  the  guard  to  fire  upon  them. 
Every  man  bad  eager  hopes  of  meeting  the  firft  fhot.  Then 
a general  prayer  to  heaven,  to  haften  the  approach  of  the 
flames  to  the  right  and  left  of  them,  and  put  a period  to 
their  mifery.  Some  expired  on  others  ; while  a fteam  arofe 
as  well  Irom  the  living  as  the  dead,  which  was  very 
offenfive. 

About  two  in  the  mornining,  they  crowded  fo  much  to  the 
i^indows,  that  many  died  ftanding,  unable  to  fall  by  the 
throng  and  equal  preffure  round.  When  the  day  broke,  the 
ftench  arifing  from  the  dead  bodies  was  infufferable.  At 
that  juncture,  the  Soubah,  who  had  received  an  account  of 
the  havoc  death  had  made  among  them,  fent  one  of  his  of- 
ficers to  inquire  if  the  chief  furvived.  Mr.  Holwell  was 
fhewn  to  him  , and  near  fix,  an  order  came  for  their  releafe. 

Thus  they  had  remained  in  this  infernal  prifon  from  eight 
at  night  until  fix  in  the  morning,  when  the  poor  remains  of 
T46  fouls,  being  only  23,  came  out  alive  ; but  mod  of  them 
in  a high  putrid  fever.  The  dead  bodies  were  dragged  out 
of  the  hole  by  the  foldiers,  and  thrown  promifeuoufly  into 
the  ditch  of  an  unfinifhed  ravelin,  which  was  afterwards  filled 
with  earth.  See  Bengal.  Rennell’s  Memoirs,  Pinker- 
ton’s Geog.  vol,  ii.  Tennant’s  Indian  Recreations,  vol.  i. 

CALDA,  or  Caldum,  in  the  Ancient  Diet,  denotes  hot 
water,  ufed  much  among  the  Romans,  anciently,  as  a 
drink,  partly  for  pleafure,  and  partly  for  health. 

The  word  is  formed  from  calidus^  hot ; aqua  being  under- 
ftood  ; calda,  q.  d.  calida  aqua. 

Lipfius,  Callalio,  Mercurialis,  Baccius,  and  Frcinfhe- 
mius,  have  treated  largely  de  potu  calde,  or  caldi.  Aft. 
Erud.  Lipf. 

CALDAO,  in  Geography.,  a river  of  Portugal,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  at  Setuval. 

CALDARA,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  and  Mujtcal 
Hiftory^  was  a native  of  Venice,  a great  harraonid  and  com- 
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pofer  of  tbe  old  fchool,  and  extremely  voluminous  both  for 
the  church  and  the  ilage.  His  firft  opera,  ^rgine,  was  com- 
pofed  for  his  native  city,  in  l68p,  and  after  furnifhing  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy  with  12  operas  and  oratorios,  in  1714, 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  fecond  M.eftro 
di  Capella,  under  Fouchs,  to  the  Imperial  court,  and  where 
bis  grave  ftyle  of  writing  pleafsd  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
fo  much,  that  he  hardly  ever  employed  any  other  compofer 
of  facred  or  fecular  mufic  than  Caldara,  till  after  his  de* 
ceafe  in  173*5.  So  that  he  not  only  fet  moll  of  Apoflolo 
Zino’s  operas  for  the  firft  tim“,  buc  13  of  his  oratorios ; and 
was  the  firft  compofer  of  Metaftalio’s  operas  and  oratorios, 
during  the  firft  fix  or  feven  years  of  his  refidence  at  Vienna. 

The  maftes  and  motets  that  we  have  feen  of  his  compoli- 
tion,  are  adm'rable  ; a gravity  of  ftyle,  a purity  of  har- 
mony, learning,  facility,  and  correTnefs  in  the  texture  of 
the  parts,  are  manifeft  in  them  all ; but  with  his  fecular  mu- 
fic, we  arc  little  acquainted ; Metaftafio,  in  his  letters,  feems 
to  complain  of  his  v/ant  of  invention,  tafte,  and  eleeance, 
in  fetting  his  dramas ; and  he  firft  fet  feven  of  his  beft  pro- 
duflions  for  the  Imperial  theatre. 

Metaftafio  began  his  Imperial  laureatlhip  atVienna  in  1731, 
by  writing  an  oratorio,  Sant’  “ Ehna  in  Cahario.”  His  hi  lt 
opera  there  was  “Adriano  in  Syria;”  the  lecond,“Demetrio;” 
then  “Olimpiade,”  “L’Afilod’Amore,”*‘Le  Grazic,”  “De- 
moteonte,”  “LaCIemenzadi  Tito,”  “Giro riconofeiuto,” and 
“Zenobia.”  All  thefe  were  fet  to  mufic  by  Caldara  ; but  there 
muft  have  been  fome  material  deficiency  of  ftyle  or  inven- 
tion, which  prevented  this  mufic  from  penetrating  into  the 
reft  of  Europe  ; for  thefe  admirable  dramas  were  never 
heard  of  till  they  had  been  fet  by  other  compofers. 

CALDARADI  Caravaggio,  Polidoro.  See  Po- 

LIDORO, 

CALDARIA  yudidiaria,  the  method  of  trial,  or  purga- 
tion by  boiling  water.  See  Ordeal. 

CALDARIUM,  in  Ancient  Baths,  denoted  a brazen 
veffel  or  ciftern,  placed  in  the  hypocauftum,  full  of  hot 
water,  to  be  drawn  thence  into  the  pifeina,  or  bath,  to  give 
it  the  neceflary  degree  of  heat. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  caldarium  ftood  contradiftinguifhed  from 
the  tepidarium  and  frigidarium. 

Caldarium  alio  denoted  the  ftove,  or  fudatory,  being  a 
clofe  vaulted  room,  wherein  by  hot  dry  fumes,  without  wa- 
ter, people  were  brought  to  a profufe  fweat. 

In  which  fenfe,  caldarium  was  the  fame  with  what  was 
otherwife  denominated  vaporarium, fudatorium  and  laconium  ; 
in  the  Greek  baths,  hypocauftum,  i'jtoKa.vTov . 

Caldarium  as,  denotes  Yo-v  metal. 

CALDAS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Ellremadura,  a league  from  Obidos,  and 
miles  E.  of  Peniche ; much  frequented  for  its  fulphureous 
waters.  The  town  is  built  in  an  irregular  quadrangular 
form,  and  the  houfes  are  fmall,  generally  confiding  merely 
of  a ground  floor,  and  only  a few  of  them  have  windows. 
To  this  place  the  rich  merchants  and  principal  nobility  of 
L’fbon  refort  twice  a year,  vi%.  in  May  and  September. 
Over  the  warm  fpring  is  a fpacious  and  handfome  bathing- 
houfe,  and  adjoining  to  it  an  hofpital  for  poor  patients.  Be- 
fides  the  fprings  ufed  for  drinking,  three  others  fupply  four 
baths : and  the  united  water  from  all  the  fprings  turns  a 
mill  near  the  bathing-houfe. 

Caldas  de  Rey,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Gallicia,  20  miles 
fouth  of  Santiago. 

CALDER,  a town  of  Mid-lothian  in  Scotland,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a pleafant  country,  at  the  diftance  of  1 2 miles  weft 
of  Edinburgh.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs,  and  a weekly 
market;  but  as  there -are  no  manufadtories,  the  population 
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is  but  fmall.  In  1 792,  it  amounted  to  ^62  inhabitants.  A 
fliort  diftance  weft  of  the  town  is  Calder  houfe,  the  feat  of 
lord  Torphichen.  This  manfion  is  memorable  in,  the  eccld'i- 
aftical  hiftory  of  Scotland,  as  the  place  where  the  facrament 
was  firft  adminiftered  after  the  reformation.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  John  Knox,  the  celebrated  reformer ; a 
portrait  of  whom  is  preferred  in  the  houfe. 

Calder,  a river  of'  Engla'-d,  which  runs  into  the  Aire, 
about  two  m.iles  N.  of  Pontrefaft  in  Yorkfliire.  It  is  navi- 
gable  to  Flalifax.  Alfo  a river,  which  runs  into  the  Ribble, 
three  miles  S.  of  Clitluroe  in  Lancafliire. 

Calder  V/ater,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the 
Clyde,  about  five  miles  above  Glafgow. 

CALDERA,  a f.x.-port  of  South  America,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Chili,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  two  leagues 
N.E.  by  E.  from  the  lee  of  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Copiapo.  S.  lat.  27°.  W.  long.  7°. 

CAI.DERINI,  Domitio,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
philologift,  was  born  about  the  year  1446,  at  Torri,  in  the 
territory  of  Verona,  and  at  the  age  of  24  years,  he  was  in- 
vited, in  c infequence  of  the  recommendation  of  cardinal 
BelTarion,  by  pope  Paul  II.  to  the  profeflbrftiip  of  belles 
leltres  at  Rome.  In  tliis  office  he  continued,  under  Six- 
tus IV.  and  died  in  1478,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Ali  his 
fcholars  attended  him  to  his  grave  in  mourning.  He  was 
much  diftinguiflied  by  the  affiduity  of  his  literary  labours,  and 
printed  commentaries  upon  Martial,  Juvenal,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Statius,  and  Propertius,  and  fevcral  others  of  the  Latin  poets: 
he  alfo  publilhed  a tianflation  of  the  two  firft  books  of  Pau- 
fanias,  into  Latin.  He,  moreover,  cultivated  jurifprudence, 
philofophy,  and  mathematics,  and  exercifed  himfelf  fuccefa- 
fully  in  I.atin  poetry.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  literary 
wonders  of  his  age.  Tirabofehi. 

CALDERINO,  in  Geography,  a place  of  Italy,  in  the 
Veron-fe,  celebrated  for  its  baths,  called  “ the  baths  of  Ve- 
rona.’* 

CALDERO,  a remarkable  mountain  in  the  gulf  of  Ve. 
nice,  which  is  a guide  at  fea  for  the  harbour  Rovigno* 
which  fee. 

Caldero,  Cape,  lies  on  the  north  coaft  of  South  America, 
W.  of  Occhier  bay,  and  about  12  leagues  E.  by  S.  from 
the  Caracas  fort,  called  the  White  Cape.  It  lies  nearly 
S.  ora  little  weftward  from  the  weft  end  of  Margarita  Ifland, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Spanilh  main. 

CALDERON,  de  la  Bana,  Dom.  Pedro,  in  Biogra» 
phy,  a celebrated  Spanilh  dramatic  writer,  flounlhfO  about 
the  year  1640,  and  after  having  borne  arms,  and  fullamed 
the  rank  of  a knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  became  an 
ecclefiaftic,  and  a prieft  and  canon  of  Toledo.  Turning  hia 
attention  to  the  theatre,  he  acquired  the  reputation  ot  the 
moft  copious  and  efteemed  writer  for  the  ftagt,  in  Spain, 
and  was  fometimts  denominated  the  Spanilh  Shakfpearc. 
The  fertility  of  his  invention,  and  the  tafte  of  his  age  and 
country,  rendered  him  incorreft  in  the  obfirvance  ot  the 
rules  of  the  drama,  and  very  unequal  in  his  ftvle  and  com- 
pofition.  His  charadlers  are  unnatural,  and  his  didlion  in- 
flated. Plis  chief  excellence  confifted  in  the  contrivance  of 
plots,  which  are  full  of  bufinefs,  and  abound  in  intricacies 
happily  refolved  in  the  cataftrophe.  Mott  of  his  works 
were  collefted  and  publiflied  at  Madrid,  in  nine  vols.  410. 
1689;  the  three  firft  containing  his  comedies,  and  the  fix 
laft,  a number  of  dramatic  pieces  on  religious  fubjedls,  like 
the  Old  Myfteries,  under  the  title  of  “ Auto^  Sacramen- 
tales.”  His  fcanty  knowledge  of  hiftory  has  betrayed  him 
into  feveral  blunders.  Nouv.  Dicft.  Hitt. 

Calderon,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Coromaii- 
del,  in  India,  fix  leagues  N.  from  Tranquebar. 
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CALDERSBURGH,  a townfliip  of  Orleans  county,  in 
the  (late  of  Vermont,  America,  about  i/;i  miles  N.E.  from 
Benn'naton , and  it  miles  W.  of  Connedliciit  river. 

CALDERWOOD,  David,  in  Biography,  a prefbyte- 
rian  divine  of  the  churcli  of  Scotland,  was  the  defcendant 
of  a good  family  in  that  kingdom  ; and  being  earl)'-  deftined 
to  the  minidry,  he  acquired,  in  the  courfe  of  his  education, 
an  extenlive  acquaintance  with  tbofe  fubjedls  that  were  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  to  his  profeffion.  About  the  year  1604, 
he  was  fettled  at  Crclling  near  Jedburgh,  Zealoufly  at- 
tached to  the  Prtfbyterian  tft iblidiment,  he  difapproved  the 
projedl  formed  by  king  James  I.  of  Great  Britain,  for  bring- 
ing the  church  of  Scotland  to  a nearer  conformity  with  that 
of  Englarul  ; and  when  Mr.  James  I, aw,  the  bifhop  of 
Orkney,  made  a'vifitation  of  the  prefbyteries  of  Merfe  and 
Tiviotdale,  as  a preliminary  towards  alTuming  epifcopal 
powers,  he  declined  his  junldidlion  by  a paper  under  his 
band,  dated  May  5,  1608.  Thus  did  he  commence  that 
refidance  to  the  meafures  of  the  king  and  epifcopal  party, 
which  uniformly  diredled  and  influenced  his  future  conduft. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  afihl  at  the  general  affembly  held 
at  Glafgow,  June  8,  1610,  in  which  lord  Dunbar,  the 
high-treahurcr  of  Scotland,  prefided  as  eommiflioner;  and 
it  appears  from  his  writings,  that  he  regarded  all  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  this  affembly  as  null  and  void.  He  alfo  excepted 
againft  the  proceedings  of  another  general  affembly  held 
in  1616,  at  Aberdeen.  When  a parliament  was  held  by 
the  king  in  the  following  year  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  clergy 
met,  at  the  fame  time,  in  one  of  the  churches,  in  order  to 
confer  with  the  bifhops,  thus  contriving  an  affembly  which 
was  intended  to  refemble  the  Englifh  convocation ; Mr. 
Calderwood,  though  he  attended,  publicly  declared,  that  he 
did  not  confider  any  fuch  meetings  as  refembling  a convoca- 
tion ; and  when  he  was  informed  that  a bdl  was  depending 
to  empower  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  the  archbiftiop, 
bifhops,  and  fuch  a number  of  the  miniftry  as  his  majefty 
might  think  proper,  to  cunfider  and  conclude  as  to  matters 
decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God  ; and  that  fuch  conclufions  fhould  have 
the  force  of  ecclefiaitical  laws  ; he  concurred,  with  other  mi- 
nifters,  in  a formal  proteft  againft  the  meafure,  for  reafons 
which  were  fubjoined.  This  proteft  was  prefented;  and 
though  the  clerk-regifter  refufed  to  read  it  before  the  ftates 
in  parliament,  it  bad  its  efftdl ; for  although  the  bill  had 
the  confent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought  fit  to  fet  it 
afide,  and  foon  after  called  a general  affembly  at  St.  An- 
drew’s. Ill  confequence  of  this  proteft,  Mr.  Calderwood 
was  fummoned  before  the  high  cornmiffion-court  at  St.  An- 
drew’s, on  the  charge  of  mutinous  and  feditious  behaviour. 
The  king  was  prefent,  and  examined  him  in  perfon  j but 
Calderwood  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  fpirit  and  prefence 
of  mind,  perlifting  in  his  refufal  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  crime,  that  he  was  firft  committed  to 
prifon  ; and  then  fentenced,  by  the  privy  council,  to  banifh 
himfelf  out  of  the  king’s  dominions,  and  not  to  return  with- 
out licence.  All  his  efforts  for  mitigating  this  fentence 
proving  ineffcftual,  he  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  fteadily 
maintained  his  former  principles,  and  in  1623,  publifhed  his 
famous  book,  entitled  “ Altarc  Damafeenum,  feu  Ecclefias 
Anglicanae  Politia,  Ecclefias  Scoticanae  obtrufa,  a Forma- 
lifta  quodam  delineata,  illuftrata  et  examinata.”  Tnis  work 
contains  a clofe  and  rigorous  examination  of  the  polity  of 
the  Englifh  church,  under  various  heads,  in  which  the  ori- 
gin and  authority  of  epifcopacy,  and  all  the  other  points  of 
difference,  between  that  and  the  Prefbyterian  churches,  are 
difcufled.  King  James  is  faid  to  have'expreffed  a high  opi- 
niok  of  this  work,  though  he  was  extremely  difpleated  with 
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it ; and  it  is  certain,  that  it  made  a great  impreflion  in 
England,  and  was  very  much  admired  by  all  avowed  Puri- 
tans,  and  by  fuch  as  were  well-wifhers  to  their  opinion". 
The  modern  diffenters,  however,  would  not  concur  in  many 
of  the  author’s  fentiments  ; nor  would  they  contend  for  the 
“ Jus  Divinum”  of  Pn,fbvterianifm.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  Mr.  Calienvood  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  lived  privately  for  feveral  years.  As  his  fituation  was 
unknow'ii,  and  he  had  been  afdiilied  in  1624.  with  a long 
afid  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs,  a perfon  whole  name  was 
Patrick  Scot,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  v.'as  dead,  wrote 
a recantation  in  his  name,  purporting,  that  before  his  de- 
ceafe,  he  had  changed  his  fentinient.s ; but  when  this  impof- 
ture  was  detedled,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  made  di- 
ligent fearch  for  him,  with  a defign,  as  Mr.  C.alderwood 
believed,  to  have  difpatched  him.  During  his  retirement, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  fuch  w'ere  his  talents  and  temper,  that  he 
wrote  feveral  books  againft  the  piOceedi[:gs  of  the  cler- 
gy in  Scotland.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  diligently  colledling  all  the  memorials 
relative  to  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reformation  to  his  own  time.  Thefe 
he  digefted  and  methodized  with  great  care,  and  the  whole 
is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
in  fix  folio  volumes.  Of  thefe,  an  extraft  has  been  pub- 
liflied,  under  the  title  of  “ The  true  Hiftory  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,”  printed  in  1618,  which  comes  down  to  the 
death  of  king  James.  Although  the  perufal  of  this  work, 
on  account  both  of  its  fpirit  and  ftyle,  cannot  be  agreeable, 
and  the  reprefentations  contained  in  it  muft  have  acquired  a 
ftrong  tinge  from  party ; it  has,  neverthelefs,  been  always 
regarded  as  a fource  of  much  authentic  information.  How 
much  longer  the  author  furvived  is  not  known  ; but  itfeems 
probable,  from  his  mentioning  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce, 
which  happened  in  1631,  that  he  lived  pretty  far  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  L;  and  we  find  that  he  was  minifter  of  Pencaith- 
land,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638.  Biog.  Brit. 

CALDONAZZO,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrol ; 8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Trent. 

CALDRON,  a large  kitchen  utenfil,  commonly  made 
of  copper  ; having  a moveable  iron  handle,  whereby  to  hang 
it  on  the  chimney-hook. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  chaudron,  or  rather 
the  Latin  caldarlum. 

Caldrons,  boiling  in,  caldarih  decoquere,  is  a capital 
punifhment  fpoken  ot  in  the  middle  age  writers,  decreed  to 
divers  forts  of  criminals,  but  chiefly  to  debafers  of  the  coin. 

One  of  the  torments  inflidted  on  the  ancient  Chriftian 
martyrs  was  boiling  in  caldrons  ®f  water,  oil,  &c. 

CALDUBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Baetica,  in  the  territory  of  theTurdetani. 

CALDUENDO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain  in  the 
province  of  Guipiifcoa  ; 8 leagues  eaft  of  Vittoria. 

CALDWELL,  a town  of  America,  in  New  Jerfey,  be- 
tween Newark  and  Morriftown, 

CALDY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  great  bay  oi.  Carmarthen, 
in  South  Wales ; on  its  weft  fide,  at  S.S.E.  from  Tenby, 
forming  an  inner  limit  on  that  fide  to  the  bay,  though  it 
llretches  out  circuitoufly  to  St.  Gouan’s  point.  It  is  about 
3 miles  from  Tenby,  and  five  leages  almoft  weft  from  Wormf- 
head,  and  has  upon  it  a white  tower  appearing  at  a diftance 
like  a white  fail,  and  fervirig  to  fhew  where  the  land  lies. 
Ships  may  anchor  on  every  fide  of  this  ifland,  and  be  fhel- 
tered  from  all  winds.  N.  lat.  33^  W.  long.  5°  19'. 

CALE,  or  Kale,  in SccBrassica,  Borecole, 
and  Crambe. 

Cale,  in  Scripture  Geography,  See  Cala,h. 
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CALEA,  in  Botany,  Linn.  gen.  941.  Schreb.  1277. 
Willd.  1x66.  Juff.  p,  185.  Gxrt.  97 J.  Clafs  and  order, 
fyngemfta polygamia  (Squalls.  Nat.  ord.  Compofitcs  oppoJilifoTus, 
Linn.  Corymhifera,  juffieu. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  imbricated  ; fcales  oblong,  rather  loofe. 
Cor.  uniform  ; Horets  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  equal,  fun- 
ntl-fhaped  ; border  five-cleft.  Siam,  filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort ; anthers  forming  a cylindric  tube.  Pi/l.  germ 
a little  oblong  ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  co- 
rolla ; ftigmas  two,  recurved,  acute.  Pcric.  the  permanent 
calyx.  Steds  folitary,  oblong  ; down  fimple  or  none.  Re- 
ceptacle chaffy  j fcales  a little  longer  than  the  calyx,  Handing 
out  confp’.cuoufly  among  the  florets. 

Eir.  Ch.  Calyx  imbricated.  Receptacle  chsffy.  Sp.  i. 
C.  jamaicenfis , Linn.  (Santolina  fubtiirfuta,  &c.  Brown. 
Jam.  315.  8.  Conyza  fruticofa,  &c.  Sloane  Jam.  124. 
hift.  I.  p.  2J57.  t.  iji.  f.  3.)  “ Flowers  about  three,  pednn- 
cled  ; leaves  ovate-oblong,  fomewhat  ferrated,  petioled.” 
Perennial.  Stems  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  ihrubby,  flender, 
round,  (lightly  downy.  Leaves  oppofite,  hairy,  rugged, 
three-nerved.  Flowers  terminating,  yellow  with  a red 
tinge  : calyx  coloured  ; chaffy  fcales  of  the  receptacle  co- 
loured, the  length  of  the  calyx  ; down  rugged,  as  long  as 
the  flower.  A native  of  Jamaica;  in  woods.  Obf.  As 
feveral  other  fpeciea  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  the  tri- 
vial name  is  a bad  one.  2.  C.  afpera,  Willd.  Jacq.  ic.  rar. 
3.  t.  583.  Colkdl,  2.  p.  290.  “ Flowers  folitary,  pedun- 
cled,  axillary  ; leaves  oblong,  trebly-nerved,  unequally  fer- 
rated, rough.”  Willd.  Annual.  Stem  four-cornered  ; leaves 
oppofite.  A native  of  the  wanner  parts  of  America.  3. 
C.  oppofitifolia,  Linn.  (Santolina  ertfta  foliis  linearibiis  ; 
Brown.  Jam.  315.  4.  Acmella  jamaicenfis;  Sloane  hid:. 
I.  p.  258.  Coipatlis,  Flern.  36.)  ‘‘  Corymbs  dole  ; pe- 

duncles very  long  ; leaves  lanceolate  ; ftem  herbaceous.” 
Stem  two  feet  high,  upright,  rather  ftiff,  ftriated,  pubef- 
cent  ; branches  oppofite.  Leaves  oppofite  or  ternate,  nearly 
feflile,  entire  or  llightly  toothed,  nerved,  acuminate,  fofe. 
A/owerj',  white.  Seeds  without  down,  (with  three  or  four 
very  minute  awns,  Swartz).  Inner  fcales  of  the  receptacle 
longer  than  the  reft.  A native  of  Jamaica.  4.  C.  Amellus. 
Linn.  (Amellus  ramofus,  &c.  Brown.  Jam.  317.)  “ Flowers 
fomewhat  panicled  ; calyxes  fhort  ; feeds  naked  ; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  petiolated.”  Stem  fhrubby,  branched. 
Leaves  oppofite.  Flowers  yellow.  A native  of  Jamaica. 
Willdenow  fufpedls  that  it  does  not  differ  from  Bidens  fcan- 
dens  of  Linnaeus.  This  and  the  preceding  were  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768.  4 C.  lohata,  halbert-weed,  Willd. 
Gaert.  Tab.  174.  fig.  5.  (Conyza  lobata  ; fp.  pi.  Conyza 
arborefeens,  Plum.  Spec.  9.  ic.  96.  Santolina  erefta  fub- 
hirfuta  floribus  comofis,  Brown.  Jam.  315.  2.  Virga  aurea 
major,  five  Doria  ; Sloane  Jam.  124  Fiif.  i.  260.  tab.  153. 

4-)  “ Corymbs  clofe ; leaves  alternate,  upper  ones 

ovate  lanceolate  ; lower  ones  halbert- fliaped  ; finuate-fer- 
rated.”  Swartz.  Piremiial.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high, 
leafy,  branched.  Flowers  yellow.  Sloane.  Receptacle  ra- 
th er  convex  ; fcales  fimilar  to  tbofe  of  the  calyx.  Seeds 
fmall,  oblong,  fraooth  ; down  fimple,  a little  toothed, 
fnorter  than  the  fcales  of  the  receptacle,  but  equal  in  length 
to  the  flower,  caducous.  Gasrt.  Brown  fpeaks  of  it  as  an 
excellent  bitter,  and  fays  that  a fpirituous  infufion  of  the 
tops  is  kept  in  mold  plantations,  and  adminiftered  as  an  ac- 
tive ftomachic.  Introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  Houflon 
before  1733.  6.  Q,.  pm  folia,  Willd.  Martyn.  Fortl.  prod. 

288.  “ Flowers  fomewhat  umbellate,  terminating,  clofe  ; 

leaves  nearly  fmooih,  alternate,  linear,  revolute  at  the  mar- 
gin ; ftem  fhrubby  ; branches  pubefeent,”  Willd.  Perennial. 
Peduncles  (hort,  one-flowered.  A native  of  New  Zealand. 
7.  C.  kptophylla,  Willd.  Martyn.  Forft.  Prod.  287. 


“ Flowers  fomewhat  umbellate,  terminating  ; leaves  growing 
by  fours,  fpreading,  linear,  obtufe,  revolute  at  the  margin, 
down  underneath  ; ftem  (brubby  ; branches  downy.”  Willd. 
Perennial.  Younger  leaves  imbricated,  adult  ones  fpreadin?-  ; 
old  ones  rather  reflexed.  A native  of  New  Zealand.  8.  C. 
fcoparia.  See  Sergilus  Scoparius. 

Obf.  A feed  with  a fimple  down  forms  part  of  the  ge- 
neric charafter  of  Calea,  as  drawn  up  by  Liniueus  ; and  yet 
that  charatler  is  found  in  only  one  of  his  own  fpecies.  We 
have  therefore  found  itneceffary  to  exclude  it  from  theeffen- 
tial  char-adler,  in  order  to  admit  the  oppofitifolia  and  amel- 
lus ; as  Martyn  and  La  March  had  already  in  fome  degree 
done  ; though  we  confefs  that,  with  the  omiftion,  the  genus 
is  not  fufficiently  diferiminated  from  (ome  others.  The 
whole  clafs  fyngenefia  certainly  ftands  in  need  of  accurate 
invelligdlion  and  cautious  reform.  But  this  is  a tafle  on 
which  we  have  not  leifiire  to  enter.  We  apprehend  that  we 
difeharge  our  duty  to  the  public,  if  we  layhefoie  it  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  fcience,  and  point  out  fuch  deficiencies  as 
occur  to  our  notice.  The  fcoparia,  which  Linnaeus  at  firft 
made  a chryfocoma,  having  a naked  receptacle,  cannot  be 
a calea.  As  it  differs  from  chryfocoma  in  the  ftrufture  of  its 
down,  we  have  adopted  the  genus  formed  for  it  by  Gaertuer. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  treated  like  other  natives  of  warm  climates. 

CALEAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aiderbeitzan,  142  miles  S.E.  of  Tauris. 

CALEB,  in  Scripture  Hijlory,  the  fon  of  Jephiinneh,  one 
of  the  meffengers  deputed  by  Mofes  to  explore  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Caleb  and  Jofhua  returned  with  a favourable 
report,  revived  the  dcjedlcd  fpirits  of  the  Ifraelites,  and 
affured  them  of  fuccefs  in  their  projefled  invafion  of  the 
country.  On  this. account  it  was  predidled  by  Mofes  that 
they  were  the  only  two  perfons  of  all  the  people  that  came 
out  of  Egypt,  who  (hould  live  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Caleb  was  at  this  time  40  years  old.  After  the  Ifraelites, 
under  the  command  of  Jofhna,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Ca- 
naan, B.  C.  1451,  he  divided  the  land  in  the  year  B,  C. 
1455  ; upon  which  Caleb  obtained  for  his  portion  the 
mountains  and  city  of  Kirjath- Arba,  or  Hebron,  a diftridi 
poffeffed  by  the  three  fons  of  Anak.  Finding  it  difficult  to 
expel  them  from  the  town  of  Debir,  he  promifed  his  daugh- 
ter Achfah  as  wife  to  any  one  who  ftiou'd  take  it.  This 
was  effetfed  by  Othniel,  the  fon  of  Kenaz,  Caleb’s  younger 
brother,  who  accordingly  married  Achfah.  Caleb  then 
fettled  at  Hebron,  and  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  peace  to  his 
114th  year.  Numb.  xiii.  xiv.  Joftuia  xv.  Judges  1. 

CALEB,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a diftricl  of  J-idah,  ir. 
which  were  the  cities  of  Kirjath- S;pher,  and  Hebron,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Caleb,  i Sam.  xxx.  14. 

CALECi\SlA,  in  Geography,  a market  town  of  Cor- 
fica,  in  tlie  diftridf  of  Ni- io, 

CALED,  or  Khaled,  Eben  al  Wai.id,  in  Biography 
Hiftory,  one  of  the  moft  valiam,  uiccefsful,  and  fero- 
cious of  Mahomet’s  captains,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ko- 
reilh,  and  began  his  military  career  witli  oppofmg  the  pre- 
tended miffion  of  the  prophet  ; and  at  the  battle  of  Ohod, 
contributed  by  means  of  the  wing  which  he  coo  manoed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Moflems.  Being  afterwards  converted,  he 
became  a principal  champion  in  the  impollor’s  caufe,  and 
obtained  from  Maliomet  tn.e  honourable  tuie  of  “ one  of  tire 
fwords  of  God.”  This  tit.e  was  con krred  upon  him  in  con- 
feq'unce  of  the  battle  of  Mata,  A.  D.  630,  in  which,  after 
the  tall  of  three  fiicceffive  commaiitit rs  of  the  Mollemf,  he 
affumed  the  ftandard,  and  by  bis  valour  withftood  and  re- 
pu  led  the  liiperior  numbers  of  the  Chriitia' s.  Upon  the  ac- 
ctffion  of  Abubeker,  he  was  deputed  with  a fm.-ll  army  to 
counteradl  the  revolt  of  leveral  Arabian  tribes,  whom  be  com- 
5 C 2 plcteiy 
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pletcly  riibJued.  He  afterwards  obtained  a more  important 
vi6lory  over  the  inapoftor  Mofeilama,  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  whofe  furviving  fol!ov/ers  were  compelled  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  Mahomet.  In  hiS  kibfequent  invalion  of 
Irak,  the  ancient  province  of  Babylon,  he  was  eminently 
fuccefsful,  and  terminated  I’.is  expedition  by  the  capture  of 
the  city  Hira  near  the  Euphrates,  and  the  extinftion  of  the 
kingdom,  which  took  its  name  from  that  capital.  From 
thence  he  was  fummoned  into  Syria  to,  fupport  the  Mof- 
Icms  under  the  command  of  Abu  Obeidah,  who  had  met 
with  feveral  checks  from  the  Greeks  ; and  being  appointed 
to  fupcrfede  that  general,  he  foon  changed  the  afpeft  of 
affairs.  Having  refcued  the  detachment  that  belieged  Bof- 
tra,  he  invtfted  this  place,  and,  aided  by  treachery,  took  it. 
To  the  inhabitants  who  fued  for  quarter,  he  ihewed  hirnfelf 
unufually  merciful,  and  reftrained  the  carnage  which  they 
were  luffering.  On  his  arrival  before  Dsmafeus  he  van- 
quifhed  by  his  perfonal  valour  two  Chriilisn  commanders, 
and  on  their  refufal  to  embrace  ilbmifm,  put  them  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  Having  coiledted  a powerful  body  of 
Modems  at  Aizaadin,in  the  year6j3,  he  totally  difeomfited 
Werdan,  the  general  of  Hcraclius,  and  deflroyed  the  great- 
eft  part  of. his  army.  During  the  progrefs  of  the  fiege  of 
Damafeus,  many  exploits  of  valour  were  performed  by  both 
parties ; at  length,  however,  the  fiege  having  been  prolonged 
70  days,  the  inhabitants  fought  refuge  in  the  mild  and 
generous  difpofition  of  Abu  Obeidah  from  the  fury  of 
Caled,  and  ftipulated  to  furrender  the  place  on  moderate 
terms.  In  the  mean  while  Caled  interpofed,  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  with  favage  ferocity,  put 
to  the  fword  all  that  came  in  his  way  ; and  meeting  with 
Abu  Obeidah,  who  was  peaceably  entering  the  city,  a con- 
teft  enfued  ; one  inlifting  on  the  right  of  the  fword,  and  the 
other  urging  the  facrednefs  of  a capitulation.  Caled  in  the 
iffue  yielded  to  the  pleas  of  mercy  and  true  policy  ; and  the 
fward  was  fheathed,  on  condition  of  admitting  to  tribute 
and  toleration  of  religion  thofe  inhabitants  who  chofe  to 
continue  in  the  city.  The  adherents  of  Thomas,  however, 
>Vho  had  fought  under  his  banner  in  the  defence  of  the  city, 
embraced  the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  Accordingly 
in  an  adjacent  meadow  they  formed  an  encampment  of  priefts 
and  laymen,  of  foldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and  children  ; 
and  being  allowed  to  take  with  them  their  molt  precious 
moveables,  and  arms  neceffary  for  their  defence,  they  pre- 
pared to  abandon  their  native  homes.  Caled,  whofe  inflex- 
ible foul  was  not  touched  by  the  fpeiftacie  of  their  diltrefs, 
haftened  and  incommoded  their  departure  ; and  flernly  declar- 
ed, that  after  a refpite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  purfued 
and  treated  as  the  enemies  of  the  Moflems.  Unfated  with  blood 
and  vengeance,  and  further  urged  by  the  intreaties  of  Jonas, 
a noble  Damafcene,  whofe  betrothed  fpoufe  had  accom- 
panied the  fugitives,  Caled  at  the  head  of  4000  horfe,  in 
ihedifguife  of  Chriftiaa  Arabs,  undertook  the  purfuit.  Ac- 
cordingly he  traced  their  march  acrofs  the  mountains  of 
Libanus,  encountering  incredible  hardlhips,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Laodicea,  and  in  a pleafant  valley  where  they  had  pitched 
their  tents,  ru.flied  on  the  promilcuous  multitude,  infuffi- 
ciently  provided  with  arms,  and  already  vanquiflted  by  for- 
row  and  fatigue.  In  confequence  of  this  furious  otifet  and 
indiferiminate  flaughter,  the  Arabs  enjoyed  the  fatisfaAion 
of  believing,  that  not  a Chriftian  of  either  fex  efcaped  the 
edge  of  their  feymetars ; and  all  the  rich  fpoils  of  the  viftims 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  Jonas  found  the  objeft  of  his  purfuit ; but  her  re- 
fentmeut  was  inflamed  by  the  laft  aft  of  his  perfidy  : and  as 
Eudocia  ttruggled  in  his  hateful  embraces,  fhe  ftruck  a nag- 
ger to  her  heart.  Caled  had  penetrated,  on  this  occafion, 
abottt  ijc  miles  into  the  Roman  territory  j and  having 
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completed  this  bloody  tragedy,  which  has  afforded  a ftriki’ng 
fubjeft  both  to  hiftory  and  poetry,  he  returned  to  Damafeus 
with  the  fame  fecrecy  and  fpeed. 

On  the  acceflion  of  Omar,  who  fucceeded  Abubeker  in 
the  caliphate,  Caled  was  removed  from  the  command  ; and 
it  v’as  again  transferred  co  the  more  gentle  and  conciliatory 
Abu  Obeidah.  The  army  exprefled.  their  diifatisfaftion  with 
this  change ; but  Caled,  notwithftanding  the  charafteriftic 
ferocity  of  his  temper,  fubmitted  to  it  with  magnanimity  ; 
and  having  caufed  Omar  to  be  proclaimed  caliph  at  Damaf- 
eus, refigned  his  command  without  hefitation,  declaring 
his  readinels  to  ferve  the  MulTulman  caufe  in  any  poll  which 
it  Ihould  pleafe  the  head  of  the  religion  to  affign  him.  S^o^ 
afterwards  his  activity  and  enterprife  were  of  fignal  fervice 
in  relieving  a party  of  the  Moflrms,  who  had  incaiuioufly 
marched  to  plunder  a famous  monallery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Abyla,  and  who  were  furrotinded  by  a much  fu- 
perior  force.  Caled  hirnfelf  had  been  relieved  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumltanccs  of  danger,  on  a reconnoitering  party,  by  a de- 
tachment fent  by  Abu  Obeidah.  Under  this  chief  Ca- 
led ferved  in  Syria  and  Mefopotamia,  and  he  always  dif- 
tinguilhed  hirnfelf  in  feafons  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  peril. 
Of  his  fubfequent  exploits  the  moll  eminent  was  the  viftory 
obtained  by  him  in  the  battle  of  Yermnk,  A.  D.  6j6 ; on 
which  interelling  occafion  the  public  voice,  and  the  modelly 
of  Abu  Obeidah  reftored  the  command  to  him,  who  was 
elleemed  the  moll  deferving  of  the  Moflems.  The  combat 
was  obllinate  and  bloody  ; 4030  of  the  Moflems  were  bu- 
ried in  the  field  of  battle  ; and  the  flcill  of  the  Armenian 
archers  enabled  700  to  boaft  that  they  had  loft  an  eye  in 
that  meritorious  fervice.  The  Syrian  veterans  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the  hardeft  and  moll  doubtful  of  the  days  which 
they  had  feen  ; but  it  was  hkewife  the  moll  decifive. 
Many  thoufands  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the 
fvvords  of  the  Arabs  ; many  were  flaughtered,  after  the  de- 
feat, in  the  woods  and  mountains  ; many,  by  miftaking 
the  fords,  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk  ; and 
however  the  lofs  may  be  magnified,  it  was  undoubtedly 
very  great.  Abu  Obeidah,  in  his  letter  to  the  caliph.  Hates 
the  number  killed  to  have  been  150  coo,  and  the  prifoners 
at  40,000.  This  computation  exceeds  all  belief.  Such  was 
the  luccefs  of  the  Saracens,  that  the  Greek  army  durft  no 
longer  appear  in  the  fuld  ; and  the  conqutll  ot  Jerufa.lem 
was  the  Ipcedy  rcfult.  In  63S,  Caled  took  Aleppo,  and 
he  carx-ied  his  viftorious  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He 
furvived  about  three  years  the  pelMcnce  of  639,  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  many  MulTulman  chiefs  j but  no-'account  remains 
of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.  His  tomb  is  fliewn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Emefa.  The  valour  of  this  cham- 
pion was  fupported  by  fanaticifm  ; for  as  long  as  he  v/ore 
a cap,  which  had  been  blellVd  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed 
hirnfelf  invulnerable.  Mod.  Uii.  Hill.  vol.  i.  Gibbon’s 
Hill.  vol.  ix. 

CALEDON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  ol  Ulller,  nearthe  river 
Blackwater  ; 70  Infli  miles  N,  by  E.  from  Dublin. 

CALEDONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , zx\  appellation  by 
which  that  part  of  Great  Britain  now  called  Scotland  was 
formerly  dillinguifhed.  See  Scotland.  The  etymology  of 
this  name,  as  well  as  the  precife  boundaries  of  the  country  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  have  been  varioufiy  affigned. 
According  to  Camden,  the  appellation  of  Caledonia  is  de-r 
rived  from  the  Celtic  or  Britilh  kaled  or  cAed,  hard  ; whence 
Cajedonii,  fignifying  a people,  hardy,  uncivilifed,  and  rujlic. 
Buchanan  derives  it  from  the  old  Scottilh  word,  calden,  de- 
noting a hazel-tree.  Others  (See  Preface  to  Offian’s  Poems* 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.)  compound  it  of  the  two  Britilh'  words  cail 
and  dun,  which  fignify  the  Gauls  or  Britons  of  the  moun- 
tains. 
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tains.  Accordingly  it  is  faid,  that  this  was  a very  proper 
name  for  the  real  Caledonians  of  Badenoch,  Braidalbin,  and 
the  adjacent  tracts,  which  are  the  moll  mountainous  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  not  very  unluitahle  to  the  other  nations, 
to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  Roman  authors.  Others, 
again  affirm,  that  GaeUdoch  is  the  only  appellation,  which 
the  Scot",  who  Ipe  .k  the  Gaelic  language,  know  for  their 
own  divifion  of  Britain  : And  GaeUdoch  is  a compound  of 
Gael  or  Gael-,  the  firft  colony  cf  the  ancient  Gauls  who  tranf- 
migrated  into  Britain,  and  doeh,  a diftrict  or  divifion  of  a 
country.  The  Romans,  by  tranfpofing  the  letter /in  Cae/, 
and  foftening  into  a Latin  termination  the  ch  of  doch^  formed 
the  well-known  name  of  Caledonia. 

I’he  ancient  Caledonia  comprehendedall  that  country  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  ; or,  as  others 
ftate  its  boundaries,  from  the  w'all  of  Severus,  connedliiig 
the  eall  coaft  near  Tinemouth  with  the  Salwav  Firth,  at 
Boulnefs,  on  the  well  coail,  to  the  northern  fliorc.  The 
Caledonii  of  Ptolemy  poffelTed  that  extenlive  traft  of  coun- 
try which  reached  from  the  Lelannonian  bay,  or  Loch-fenn, 
on  the  weft,  to  the  elluary  of  Vara  or  Firth  of  Tayne  on 
the  ealt  coaft,  and  included  Badenoch,  Braidalbin,  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  fh  res  of  Murray,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and 
Perth.  The  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians  and  poets,  w'ho 
flouriftied  in  the  firlt,  lecond,  and  third  centuries,  when  they 
have  occafion  to  mention  the  affairs  of  Britain,  give  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Calc.ionii  to  all  the  Britifh  nations  without 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  province,  and  that  of  Caledonia 
to  their  country.  The  reafon  of  this  might  be,  that  the 
Caledonii  were  the  moft  powerful  or  warlike  of  thofe  na- 
tions, and  maintained  fomekindof  fuperiority  over  the  reft, 
who  were  contented  to  fight  under  their  condudt  againft 
their  common  enemies,  the  Romans  and  provincial  Britons. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  Caledonii,  from  being  the  proper 
name  of  one  nation,  became  the  common  denomination  of 
many. 

Caledonia  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Romans 
til!  Agricola  entered  it  with  his  army,  in  his  third  campaign, 
A.  D'.  8o.  Marching  from  fouth-weft  towards  the  iiorth- 
eaft,  he  traverfed  the  territories  of  feveral  Britifh  tribes,  and 
penetrated  to  the  river  Tay,  without  oppofition.  The  Ca- 
itdonii  feeined  to  have  retired,  hoping  to  recover  in  the 
winter,  alter  the  retreat  of  their  enemies,  what  they  had 
loft  in  the  fummer.  But  Agricola  difappointed  their  expec- 
tations by  employing  the  remainder  of  the  feafon  in  build- 
ing forts  in  the  moft  convenient  fituations  for  keeping  pof- 
ftilion  of  the  country.  As  foon  as  thefe  forts  were  finifhed 
and  ftored  with  provifions,  he  put  his  army  into  them  for 
their  winter  quarters,  that  his  troops  might  be  every  where 
at  hand  to  - check  the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke.  Tacitus  does  not  inform  us,  whether  Agricoia 
fpent  this  winter  in  Caledonia,  or  in  the  more  fouthern  parts 
of  Britain.  See  Agricola 

When  Adrian  arrived  in  Britain  A.  D-  121,  he  actively 
employed  himfelf  in  fecuring  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
poffiffions  againft  the  incurfions  of  enemies.  With  this  view 
he  ereAed  his  famous  rampart  or  wall,  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Roman  ^province,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tine  on 
the  eaft,  to  the  Solway  firth  on  the  v/eft,  near  the  track 
where  Agricola  had  built  his  firft  chain  of  forts.  See  Ad- 
rian. Ur der  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  13S, 
Lohius  Urbicus  was  - governor  of  Britain  ; and  in  order  to 
fecure  the  peace  of  the  Roman  province  in  this  ifland,  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  enlarge  its  limits.  Accordingly 
Lollius  Urbicus  defeated  the  Mceatce  in  feveral  engagements, 
and  recovered  the  country  as  far  as  the  ifthmus  between  the 
firtha  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  In  order  to  fecure  hi»  «on» 
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quell,  and  to  keep  the  Caledonians  at  a greater  diflance, 
Urbicus,  by  direction  of  the  emperor,  raffed  another  ftrong 
rampart,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Adrian,  between  thoie 
two  friths,  along  the  line  of  forts  which  had  been  conftruA- 
ed  there  by  Agricola.  This  rampart,  with  its  ditch  and 
forts,  was  intended  for  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  Britain.  In  the  year  iSo,  the  Caledonians,  hav- 
ing broke  throiig;h  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Mceatx,  invaded  the  Roman  province.  To  repel 
this  invafion,  the  government  of  Britain  was  bellowed  upon 
Ulpius  Marccihis,  who,  having  firlt  reftored  the  ditcipline 
of  the  Roman  troops,  led  them  againft  the  enemy,  and  de« 
feated  Them  in  feveral  battles.  During  the  conteft  which 
took  place  on  the  acceffion  of  Septimus  Severus  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  Britain  became  a fetne  of  great  confufrin, 
A.  D.  198.  The  Mocata;  and  Caledonians,  obferving  the 
defencelels  ftate  of  the  Roman  province,  made  incuifions 
into-it,  and  fpread  defolation  in  their  progrefs.  When  Lu- 
pus was  deputed  by  Severus  to  repel  thefe  invaders,  he 
found  himfelf  unable  toaccomplifh  this  objeA  by  force,  and 
therefore  bribed  the  plunderers  to  retire,  by  purohafing 
their  prifoners  with  a fum  of  money.  Their  incurfions, 
however,  were  renewed  with  greater  violence  for  feveral  years; 
and  it  was  found  neceffary  for  Severus  himfelf  to  vifit  Bii- 
tain  in  perfon.  The  news  of  his  arrival,  A.  D.  207. 
alarmed  the  Mceata;  and  Caledonians,  and  induced  them  to 
fend  ambafl^dors  to  promile  fiibmiffion,  and  fue  for  peace. 
Severus,  however,  difmiffed  the  ambaffadors  without  any 
fatisfadory  anfwer,  and  advanced  northward  at  the  head  of 
a very  large  army  . When  he  had  paffed  the  wall  of  Adrian, 
he  encountered  many  difficulties  and  dangers.  His  army 
was  haiaft'ed  with  continual  fleirmifties,  and  decoyed  into 
many  ambuihes;  and  in  his  progrefs,  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  one  part  of  his  army  in  cutting  down  woods,  drain- 
ing lakes  and  marfhes,  making  roads,  and  calling  bridges  over 
rivers,  whilft  the  other  part  defended  the  labourers  from  the 
enemy.  In  this  expedition  Severus  loll  no  fewer  than  ■jo  ooo 
men,  though  he  fought  no  battle,  and  faw  no  enemies  in  a 
body.  At  length  he  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Ca- 
ledonia, and  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  its  inhabitants,  that  they 
renewed  their  fupplications  for  peace,  which  was  at  laft 
granted  them,  on  condition  of  rclinquifhing  a part  of  their 
country,  and  delivering  up  their  arms.  Having  concluded 
a peace  whih  the  Caledonians,  and  conduAed  his  army  back 
into  the  northern  parts  of  the  Roman  province,  he  em- 
ployed his  troops  for  about  two  years  in  conftruA.ng 
his  famous  wall.  Towards  the  difaftrous  decline  of 
his  life,  A.  D.  210,  the  Mueatx  and  Caledonians  took 
advantage  of  his  weaknefs  and  the  diftiaAion  of  his  fa- 
mily,  and  renewed  the  war  in  hopes,of  recovering  that  part 
of  their  country  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  refiga. 
The  aged  emperor,  who  had  retired  to  York,  become 
peevifti  by  his  complicated  fufferings,  was  enraged  by  the 
news  of  this  revolt,  and  iffued  orders  for  exterminating 
thefe  two  nations,  without  fparing  the  very  infants  in  their 
mothers’  wombs.  The  execution  of  thefe  cruel  orders  was 
prevented  by  the  emperor’s  death.  His  eldelt  fon  Caracalla, 
as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  father’s  death,  concluded  a peace 
with  the  Moeatae  and  Caledonians,  and  foon  after  left 
Britain. 

When  the  emperor  Severus  invaded  Caledonia,  A.D.  207, 
we  are  told  (Xiphihn.  ex  Dio  Nicseo  m Sever.)  “ that  the 
Moeatae  and  Caledonians  (who  poffcffedall  the  ifland  beyond 
the  wall  of  Adrian),  inhabited  barren  uncultivated  mountains, 
and  defert  marfhy  plains ; that  they  had  neither  walls,  houfts, 
nor  cultivated  lands ; but  lived  on  the  milk  and  flefh  of  t.Seir 
flocks  and  herds,  on  what  they  got  by  plunder,  or  caupht 
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by  huntin;r,  and  on  t^ie  fruits  of  tfieir  trees.”  Having  been 
obliged  by  Ssverus  to  furrender  part  of  their  country  to  the 
Romans,  that  induftrious  people,  in  the  courfe  of  the  third 
century,  built  feveral  towns  and  ftations,  conftrufted  high- 
ways, cut  down  v/oods,  drained  nr.ardies,  and  introduced 
agriculture  into  the  country  between  the  walls,  many  parts 
of  which  are  very  level,  fertile,  and  fit  for  tillage.  Al- 
though the  Romans  never  formed  any  large  or  lading  efta- 
blifhment  to  the  north  of  the  wall  between  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  yet  many  of  them,  and  of  the  provincial  Britons,  re- 
tired into  Caledonia  at  different  times,  and  on  various  occa- 
fions,  particularly  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  in 
order  to  efcape  from  the  Dioclefian  perfecution.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  probable,  that  tbefe  refugees  inflrufted 
the  people  among  whom  they  fettled,  not  only  in  their  re- 
ligion, but  alfo  in  their  arts,  particularly  agriculture.  The 
eaftern  coafts  of  Caledonia  were  remarkably  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  Pidfs,  who  inhabited  thefe  coafts,  were  very 
early  acquainted  with  agriculture,  which  they  undoubtedly 
learned  from  the  Romans,  or  the  provincial  Britons.  The 
name  which  was  given  to  the  Caledonians  on  the  eaft,  by 
thofe  of  the  weft,  was  ” Cruitnich,”  which  fignifies  wheat 
or  corn  cakes  ; a proof  that  they  were  hufbandmen,  and  ex- 
preffing  the  contempt  or  envy  of  the  carnivorous  highlander. 
There  is  alfo  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Caledonians  of  the 
weft,  who,  in  the  fourth  century,  began  to  be  called 
“ Scots,”  denoting,  in  the  Celtic  language,  wanderers  or 
vagrants,  though  they  w'ere  of  a more  reftlefs  and  wander- 
ing difpofition  than  thofe  of  the  eaft,  and  their  country  was 
more  mountaino\is,  and  not  fo  fit  for  cultivation,  were  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  agriculture  at  this  period.  The  vi- 
cinity of  the  Hebrides,  profufely  fcattered  along  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  of  Scotland,  tempted  the  curiofity  of  thefe  wefttrn 
Caledonians  or  Scots,  and  improved  their  fleill ; and  they 
acquired,  by  flow  degrees,  the  art,  or  rather  the  habit,  of 
managing  their  boats  in  a te.mpeftunus  fea,  and  of  fleering 
their  nodlurnal  courfe  by  the  light  of  the  well-known  liars. 
The  ancient  Caledonians,  and  other  Britons,  educated  in 
the  raidft  of  arms,  and  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  liear 
nothing  admired  or  celebrated  but  valiant  deeds  in  war, 
looked  upon  every  profcfiion  but  that  of  arms  as  diflronour- 
able  ; and  every  employment  but  war  as  unworthy  of  a man 
of  fpirit.  To  fuch  an  extravagant  height  did  they  carry 
thde  abfurd  and  pernicious  notions  of  honour,  that  they 
imagined  that  thofe  who  followed  any  other  employment, 
except  that  of  arras,  not  only  lived  deipifed,  and  died  unla- 
mented ; but  that  their  fouls,  after  death,  hovered  in  the 
lower  regions,  among  fens  and  marfhes,  and  never  mounted 
the  winds,  nor  mingled  w'ith  the  fouls  of  warriors  in  the  airy 
halls.  Dio  and  Herodian  feem  to  intimate,  that  the  Moe- 
aix  and  Caledonians  were  naked  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  emperor  Severus. 
But  thefe  authors  probably  meant  no  more  than  that  thefe 
people  were  very  imperfedly  clothed,  or  almoft  naked  ; and 
they  ufe  expreffions  which  admit  of  this  interpretation.  As 
the  Romans  never  conquered  the  Caledonians,  or  northern 
Britons,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  any  material 
change  in  their  language  which  is  ftiil  fpoken  by  their 
pofterity,  in  the  highlands,  and  weilern  ifiands  of  Scotland, 
with  lefs  variation  from  the  original  Celtic  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve fome  of  the  btft  judges  in  thefe  matters, ) than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe. 

A.s  early  as  the  reign  of  Conftantme,  the  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  were  divided  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the 
“ Scots,”  and  of  the  “ PiCls  the  fonrer  pofftffing,  as 
we  have  obferved,  the  weftern  ; and  the  latter,  the  eaftern 
divifion  of  that  country.  The  power,  and  almoft  the  me- 


mory of  the  Pi£ls  have  been  estinguifhed  by  their  fuccersful 
rivals  ; and  the  Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal 
and  voluntary  union,  the  honours  of  the  Englifli  name.  Ta- 
citus Vit.  Agric.  Critical  Diflertations  on  the  Origin,  An- 
tiquities, See.  of  the  Caledonians,  by  Dr.  J,  Maephe-rfon, 
Lond.  1768.  4to.  J.  Maepherfon’s  Introd.  to  the  Hdl.  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Lond.  1 773.  qto.  Henry’s 
Hill.  vol.  i.  and  h.  Gibbon’s  Hill.  vol.  iv.  See  Attacotti, 
Hi  GHLANDERS,  PiCTS,  and  SCOTLAND. 

Caledonia,  a town  in  the  country  above  deferibed  ; 
which,  according  to  Buchanan,  gave  name  to  the  country, 
the  people,  and  adjacent  ocean. 

Calv.dovh  A Sylva,  a large  foreft  in  the  fame  country,  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  and  affording  fhclter  to  wild  and  fie-ee  beafts, 

Caledonia,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  fettlement,  on  the 
nortli-wtft  fide  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Jilexico,  founded  in  1698,  by  fome  Scots  families ; but 
which,  by  the  influence  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  in  the  year  1700.  N.  iat.  g°  30', 
W.  long.  77°  36'. 

Caledonia,  a county  of  Vermont,  in  America,  contain- 
ing 24  townfhips,  and  having  to  the  S.E.  Conncdlicut  river 
to  the  N,W.  Orleans  and  Chittenden  countiesj  to  the  N,£. 
Eflex  county  ; and  to  the  S.W.  Orange-county,  of  which, 
till  of  late,  it  formed  a part,  containing  9377  inhabitants. 

Caledonia,  New,  a large  ifl^nd  of  Auftralafia,  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  19°  37'  to  22° 
30',  S.  lat.  ; and  from  163°  37°  to  167°  14',  E.  long.  Its 
length  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  is  about  So  leagues  ; 
but  its  greateft  breadth  does  not  exceed  10  leagues.  It  was 
difeovered  by  captain  Cook,  in  1774.  He  explored  the 
north-vveftern  part  of  this  ifland,  and  fays  that  this  diftrift 
was  called  “ Balade  but  D’Entrecafteaux,  who  com- 
manded the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  Conftituent  Af- 
fembly  of  France  in  fearch  of  La  Peroufe,  in  1791 — 1/94» 
vifited  its  fouth-weftern  coaft.  The  reefs  by  which  this 
part  is  bounded,  are  generally  from  23  to  30,000  toifes  from 
the  land  ; and  it  is  rendered  ftill  more  dangerous  by  the 
foutb-wcfl  winds  that  blow  in  that  quarter.  Many  moun- 
tainous ifld.nds  and  detached  rocks  ftretch  from  N.N.E.  to 
E N.E.  and  render  this  extremity  of  the  ifland  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  foutheni  part.  Some  of  thefe  iflands  are 
feveral  hundred  toifes  in  extent ; they  are  very  numerous^ 
and  encircled  with  reefs.  Thefe  iflands  feem  to  be  a conti- 
nuation of  the  mountains  of  the  large  ifland ; their  bafes  be- 
ing covered  by  the  fea,  and  their  fummits  riling  above  it, 
and  forming  fo  many  little  iflands.  The  gradual  diminution 
of  the  height  of  thefe  mountains  affords  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  in  thefe  feas,  fitoais  extending  to  a great  diftance  con- 
tribute to  augment  the  dangers  of  navigation.  The  reefs 
that  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ifland,  are  coral  rocks, 
the  well-known  work  of  polypi.  The  land  of  New  Caledo- 
nia, which  is  low  towards  its  foutheru  extremity,  rifes  into 
mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  in  a fouth-eaft  or  north- 
wtft  dirtdlion,  inclining  towards  the  north.  Hills,  almoft 
deftilute  of  vegetation,  rife  like  an  amphitheatre  towards 
the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  and  appear  to  be  at  leaft 
900  toifes  in  perpendicular  height,  and  diredled  towards  tlie 
north-weft.  D’Entrecafteaux  and  his  companions  _ ob- 
ferved three  ranges  of  mountains  of  different  degree.s  of  ele- 
vation, and  hollows  apparently  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
rains,  which  were  continued  to  the  fummits  of  the  moil  arid 
mountains.  Behind  thefe  high  mountains  they  faw  about 
20  000  toifes  within  the  land,  which  feemed  to  tower  above 
all  the  reft,  and  to  be  at  leaft  1200  toifes  in  perpendicular 
elevation.  Fiom  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  ravines  or  hol- 
lows 
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lows  ifftied  a torrent,  which  appeared  at  a confiderable  dif- 
tance  white  with  its  foaming  waters;  and  trees  are  found 
growing  in  the  b >ttoms  of  the  ravines  with  which  the  hills 
are  furrowed.  Thefe  torrents  are  numerous,  and,  in  fome 
places,  form  fine  cafcades  ; a'id  they  ferve  aifo  to  fertilize 
the  plains  and  val'eys  that  are  interfperfed  among  the  barren 
mountains,  and  wnich  exhibit  traces  of  culture  and  popub" 
tion.  The  foil  of  the  plains  is  a fandy  blade  mould  : the 
fides  of  the  hills  are  yellow  clay  with  mica  ; and  the  higher 
parts  confirt  of  quartz  and  mica,  tinged  red,  or  orange,  with 
iron.  Garnets  are  alfo  found  in  petro-filex,  and  in  feveral 
places  white  tranfparent  quartz,  with  layers  of  gold,  co- 
loured mica,  blended  with  ferpentine,  hornblende,  talc,  and 
garnets.  New  Caledonia  differs  from  al’  the  other  iflands  yet 
difeovered  in  the  South  Sea,  by  being  entirely  deliitute  of 
volcanic  produdlions.  Every  part  of  the  coafe  feems  to  be 
inhabited  ; and  the  plantations  in  the  plains  are  cultivated 
with  much  labour.  On  the  fides  of  the  mountains  fmall 
walls  ere  raifed  above  one  another  to  prevent  the  rolling 
down  of  the  ground  which  was  cultivated.  But  as  the 
country  is  for  the  moft  part  rocky  and  barren,  the  inhabit- 
ants chiefiy  fubfilf  on  roots  and  fifh.  Some  of  them  eat  the 
earth  called  Ifeatite,  which  they  probably- make  choice  of  to 
allay  their  hun  ger,  becaufe  it  is  foft  and  crumbles,  and  is  eafy 
of  digdtion.  They  alfo  boil,  and  eat  a fpecies  of  fpiders, 
which  are  found  in  the  woods.  Like  many  other  fayages, 
they  feed  on  the  flefh  of  their  enemies,  which  they  prtvi- 
onfly  b.oil  on  a fire  of  charcoal.  This  horrible  pradfice  of 
eating  human  flefh  is  confirmed  by  feveral  fafts  recited  by 
l3’EtUrecalb:aux  ; notwithlfanding  the  favourable  accounts 
given  of  thde  iflanders  by  captain  Cook  and  Dr.  Forfter. 
They  preferred  water  to  wine  or  brandy  ; and  in  drinking  it, 
inclined  their  heads  at  about  two  feet  diftance  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  then  threw  it  up  againtl;  their  faces 
wuth  their  hands,  opening  their  mouths  very  wide,  and  catch- 
ing as  much  as  they  could. 

The  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  are  fcarce,  and  obtained 
with  difficulty  ; although  in  fome  of  the  interior  valiies 
there  are  confiderable  plantations  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  bana- 
nas,  Caribbee  cabbages  (arum  efculentum),  yams,  fugar- 
canes.  &c.  but  the  ifland  furniffies  feveral  new  plants,  birds, 
and  fifhes.  The  natives  fetm  to  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with  goats,  hogs,  dogs,  or  cats,  as  they  had  not  any  name 
by  which  to  dillinguifh  them.  The  inhabitants  are  ftout 
and  tall,  fome  of  them  meafuring  fix  feet  four  inches,  and 
generally  well  proportioned;  their  features  mild  ; their  hair 
black  and  woollv  ; but  many,  who  feemed  to  be  defirous  of 
having  the  appearance  of  long  hair,  faftened  to  their  own 
locks  two  or  three  treffes,  made  with  the  leaves  of  fome 
plants  of  the  grafs  kind,  and  covered  with  the  hair  of  the 
Vampyre  bat,  which  hung  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
backs.  Some  of  them  cropped  their  hair  ffiorf,  and  ufed  a 
kind  of  comb,  formed  of  a number  of  flicks  of  hard  wood, 
generally  about  20,  which  they  faftened  together  at  one 
end,  and  parallel  to,  and  nearly  one-tenth  of  an  inch  from 
one  another;  and  thefe  combs  they  always  w’ore  in  their 
hair,  on  one  fide  of  the  head  ; on  their  heads  they  wore  a 
kind  of  concave,  cylindrical  black  cap,  made  of  ftrong  pa- 
per, which  they  feemed  to  confider  as  an  ornament,  and 
which,  it  was  fuppofed,  was  worn  only  by  the  chiefs  and 
warriors.  The  cuftom  of  pulling  out  their  beards  by  the 
root  is  very  general,  although  fome  of  them  let  their  beards 
grow.  Their  fltin  is  nearly  of  as  deep  a black  as  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Diemen’s  Cape,  whom  they  very  much 
refemble  in  the  caft  of  their  countenance.  Thefe  iflanders 
are  wholly  naked,  except  that  they  wore  round  the  middle 
pieces  of  coarfc  fluff,  made  of  bark,  or'large  leaves  of  trees. 


In  fome  cafes,  pieces  of  this  kind  of  cloth  were  faftened  by 
a firing  round  the  neck,  and  to  this  ftrmg  were  hung  fmall 
round  beads  of  a pale  green  ftone.  They  were  not  deftitute 
of  coaTe  garments  made  of  matting,  but  they  never  feerr.ed 
to  nfe  them  except  in  their  canoes,  and  wlien  unemployed. 

The  women  in  this  ifland  feemed  to  be  in  a fuhordinate 
and  fervile  (late,  and  employed  themfelves  in  various  kinds 
of  labour.  Their  colour  is  generally  a dark  chefiur,  or  a 
mahogany  brown  ; their  ftature  is  middie-fized,  rather  tall, 
and  tlieir  whole  form  ftoKt  and  dumfy.  Tliey  had  no  other 
garment  befides  a kind  of  fringe,  made  of  the  filaments  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  w'hich  f-rved  them  a?  a girdle  and  paff-.d. 
feveral  times  round  the  waift.  Their  char  flrr  of  chaftity 
is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  females  in  the  other  ifles  of  the 
Pacific;  nor  did  any  inftance  occur  of  their  permittinx  any 
indecent  familiarity  with  an  European  dumg  capt.  Co  rk’s 
flay  at  the  ifland.  But  the  account  of  their  chaftity  given  by 
D’Entrecafteaux  is  not  fomuch  to  their  reputation.  The  lox^er 
lobe  of  the  ears,  both  of  males  and  females,  per.forated  with 
a very  large  hole,  hung  down  to  their  ftioulders ; and  into 
thefe  holes  fome  introduced  leaves  of  trees,  others  a piece  of 
wood  in  order  to  ftretch  them  bigger.  Several  had  this  lobe 
jagged  ; probably  from  having  been  torn  either  in  battle,  or 
in  running  through  the  woods.  Their  general  ornaments 
are  ear-rings  of  tortoife-fhells,  necklaces,  or  amulets,  made 
both  of  fliells  and  ftones,  and  fome  of  twifted  threads,  fuf- 
pended  from  which  they  ufually  carried  at  the  end  of  a (Iring 
a fmall  piece  of  human  bone,  or  hard  Hone,  indifferently 
carved  ; and  bracelets  made  of  large  fliells,  which  they  wear 
above  the  elbows.  By  the  account  of  Cook  and  Forfter,  the 
Caledonians  are  reprefented  as  different  from  the  other  natives 
of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  with  regaid  to  their  honefty  and 
the  inoffenfivenefs  of  their  difpofition  and  manners.  This 
account  is  not  confirmed  by  D’Entrecafteaux.  He  fays, 
that  whilft  they  afleed  for  fluffs  and  iron  in  exchange  for  their 
effedls,  they  foon  gave  evidence  of  their  being  audacious 
tbieves;  and  he  mentions  feveral  inllances  of  the  ferociouf- 
nefs  of  their  difpofuions,  fnch  as  their  feeding  on  the  flefli  of 
children,  Sic.  Of  their  being  cannibals  there  is  no  doubt  ; 
and  they  are  furniftted  with  an  iriftrurnent,  made  of  ftone, 
with  fliarp  edges,  for  cutting  up  the  limbs  ol  their  enemies, 
which  they  divide  among  them  after  a battle.  Their  houff-s 
or  huts  are  circular,  formed  in  the  ftiape  of  bee-hives,  about 
toife  in  height,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  clofe  and  fmoky, 
as  there  is  no  paffage  for  the  fmoke  but  through  the  door. 
Some  of  thefe  huts  are  fcattered  at  the  diftance  of  three  or 
four  hundred  paces  from  each  other,  and  overfhadowed  by 
a few  cocoa-trees.  Some  of  them  are  furrounded  by  pali- 
fades  li  yard  high,  and  3^  feet  from  the  borders  cf  the  hut, 
with  a narrow  walk  before  the  door.  The  door,  about  a 
yard  high  and  half  a yard  wide,  is  fometimes  clofed  by  a 
piece  of  the  limb  of  a cocoa  tree,  the  leafy  branches  of 
which  are  interlaced.  Of  thefe  doors  fome  had  two  polls, 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  wffiich  a man’s  head  was  rudely 
carved.  The  lower  part  of  thefe  huts  is  eredled  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  height  of  a yard,  and  then  tapered  off  in  a 
pretty  regular  cone,  and  terminated  by  the  upper  end  of  a 
poll,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  frame  of  the  hut 
confifts  of  poles,  bearing  againft  the  upper  end  of  the  poll, 
which  rifes  from  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  is  near  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  A few  pieces  of  wood 
bent  to  an  arch,  render  thefe  little  habitations  fufficiently 
ftrong.  They  are  covered  with  ftraw  to  the  thicknefs  of 
two  or  three  inches;  and  the  floor,  on  which  the  natives  are 
perfedtly  ftieltered  from  the  weather,  is  fpread  with  mats. 
Within  the  hut  on  one  fide  is  a board,  faftened  with  cords  m 
an  horizontal  pofition,  about  a yard  from  the  ground,  on 
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wliich  they  d^pofit  any  thing  out  of  the  way.  The  mufque- 
toc3,  however,  are  fo  troublefome  in  thefe  huts,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  light  fires  to  drive  them  away  when  they  go 
to  fleep ; and  as  there  is  no  vent  for  the  fmoke,  except  at 
the  door,  they  mufl;  be  extremely  incommoded  by  it.  Near 
fome  of  thefe  dwellings  are  little  hi'locks  of  earth,  12  nr  14 
inches  high,  with  a very  opeft  ttellis  in  the  middle,  of  the 
height  of  two  or  three  yards,  called  by  the  natives  *'  Nbouet,” 
which  are  the  graves  in  which  they  bury  their  dead.  Thofe 
in  which  their  chiefs,  flain  in  battle,  are  interred,  are  decorated 
with  fpears,  darts,  paddles,  &c.  ftuck  upright  in  the  ground 
about  them.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  two  trees,  hollowed 
out,  having  a raifed  gunnel  about  two  inches  high,  and 
clofed  at  each  end  with  a bulk-head  of  the  fame  height,  fo 
that  the  whole  refembles  a long  fquare  trough  about  three 
»feet  Ihorter  than,  the  body  of  the  canoe.  Two  canoes  thus 
fitted  are  faftened  to  each  other  about  three  feet  afunder,  by 
means  of  crofs-fpars,  which  projedb  about  a foot  over  each 
fide,  and  form  a platform.  Their  mall  is  fixed  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  two  canoes,  and  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  platform,  by  which  they  are  joined  together. 
On  the  platform  they  have  a fire-hearth,  and  generally  a fire 
burning.  They  are  navigated  by  one  or  two  latteen  fails, 
extended  to  a fmall  latteen  yard,  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  in 
a notch  or  hole  in  the  deck.  Each  canoe  has  a large  ftone, 
faftened  to  a long  rope,  which  ferves  as  an  anchor.  Thefe 
canoes,  however,  are  not  fo  llcilfully  conftrudlcd  as  thofe  of 
the  Friendly  illands,  to  which  they  are  much  inferior  in  point 
of  failing.  As  the  Caledonians  are  a warlike  people,  they 
are  furnilhed  with  a variety  of  offenfive  weapons,  as  clubs, 
fpears,  darts,  and  flings  for  throwing  ftones.  Mod  of  thele 
iflanders  are  armed  with  fpears  acd  clubs,  and  carry  at  their 
waift  a little  bag  full  of  ftones,  cut  in  an  oval  (hape,  which 
they  throw  with  flings.  Their  clubs  are  of  different  forms  ; 
and,  as  well  as  their  darts  and  fpears,  are  curioufly  carved, 
neatly  conftrufted,  and  highly  polifhed.  Their  javelins, 
which  are  xommonly  15  feet  long,  are  not  more  than  2| 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  middle.  They  are  peculiarly 
dextrous  in  their  mode  of  throwing  them,  and  of  accelerating 
their  motion.  For  this  purpofe  they  employ  a very  elaftic 
cord,  made  of  the  covering  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  filh-flein, 
one  extremity  of  which  they  fix  to  the  end  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  the  other  which  terminates  in  a fort  of  round 
button,  is  twilled  round  the  end  of  the  dart,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  quit  its  hold  as  foon  as  that  weapon  is  thrown 
into  the  air.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows.  Their  language 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Friendly  ifl-mds,  though  fome  of 
their  terms  refemble  thofe  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  ifland?.  D’Entrecafteaux  has  annexed  a vocabulary 
of  their  language.  Their  vocal  mufic,  however  agreeable 
to  therafelves,  is  harlh  and  difeordant  to  the  ears  of  Euro- 
peans. The  only  mufical  inftrument,  which  they  feem  to 
poffefs,  is  a kind  of  whillle,  formed  of  a little  polifhed  piece 
of  brown  wood  about  two  inches  long,  fhaped  fomewhat 
like  a bell,  fufpended  with  n rope  fixed  at  the  fmall  end  ; it 
has  two  holes  near  the  bafe,  and  another  near  the  infei  tion 
of  the  rope,  all  which  communicate  with  one  another  ; by 
blowing  in  the  uppermoft,  a fhrill  found,  like  whiltling,  is 
produced.  Thefe  iflanders  fet  lefs  value  on  nails  and 
hatchets  than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  South  fea  iflands. 
They  appeared,  however,  to  be  acquainted  with  iron,  for 
they  had  a term  for  exprefiing  it ; but  as  they  ufed  hard 
ftones  for  purpofes  to  which  iron  inftruments  might  be  ap- 
plied, this  metal  was  lefs  important  to  them  than  to  fome  of 
the  other  iflanders.  The  variation  of  the  needle  in  this 
ifland  was  9°^o'  towards  the  eaft.  The  mercury  in  the 


barometer  never  rofe  above  28  inches,  2 lines,  and  2.xoths, 
and  never  fell  below  28  inches,  i line,  and  4-ioths.  Not- 
withftanding  the  exceflive  heat  which  the  French  voyagers 
felt  on  the  coaft,  Reaumur’s  thermometer  never  exceeded 
25°,  and  on  board  never  rofe  above  21°.  The  tides  were 
not  obfervable  above  once  a day  ; the  flood  taking  place 
at  half  pall  fix,  and  the  waters,  rifing  in  perpendicular 
height,  4 feet  7 inches.  Of  the  government  and  religion  of 
the  Caledonians  nothing  is  known.  Labillardiere’s  Voyage 
in  fearch  of  I.a  Peroufe. 

CALEDONICA,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Ardea, 
called  by  Latham  the  Caledonian  night  heron,  from  its  be- 
ing a native  of  New  Caledonia.  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  ferruginous,  and  beneath  white : creft  on  the 
hind  head  of  three  feathers  j frontlet  black ; eye-browj 
white. 

Obf.  This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  the 
Auftralafian  regions  as  well  as  New  Caledonia.  Its  length 
is  22  inches  ; bill  black  ; area  of  the  eyes  green  j legs 
yellow. 

CALEFACIENTIA,  in  Medicine^  are  thofe  fiibftances 
which,  when  taken  internally,  increafe  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  or  produce  a fenfation  of  local  or  general  warmth. 
In  the  language  of  the  prefent  day,  they  are  denominated 
cordials  or  ftimnlants.  They  may  produce  a fenfation  of 
warmth  by  their  immediate  impreflion  on  the  nerves,  without 
an  aftual  increafe  of  temperature  ; but  they  alfo  tend  to 
accelerate  the  circulation,  and  therefore  to  augment  the 
aclual  heat.  For  it  has  been  afeertained  that  the  animal 
temperature  is  generated  by  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  blood  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  abforption  and  evolution  of  different  gafeous 
fluids.  V/henever,  therefore,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
at  large  is  increafed  by  general  ftimulants ; or  the  veffels  of 
any  particular  part  are,  by  a local  ftimulus,  excited  to  greater 
adion,  and  tranfmit  a larger  proportion  of  blood  ; the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  will  neceffarily  be  augmented  ; there  will  be  a 
fenfation  of  warmth  in  the  general  fy.lem,  or  in  the  particular 
parts  relpeftively  See  Stimulant  and  Cardiac. 

CALEFACTION,  denotes  the  production  of  heat  in  a 
body  by  the  aftion  of  fire ; or  the  impulfe  which  the  parti- 
cles of  a hot  body  imprefs  on  other  bodies  round  it. 

The  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  pharmacy  ; where  cale- 
faftion  is  diftinguifhed  from  coflion  : the  firft  being  applied 
where  the  thing  is  only  heated,  without  boiling, 

CALETTA,  or  Callelia,  in  Geography^  a fifhing  vil- 
lage of  Catalonia  in  Spain,  4 leagues  from  Matara.  Its 
population  confifts  of  886  perfons,  and  it  employs  near  ^9 
fifhing  boats. 

CALEMUT.  See  Salamanie. 

C A LENBERG,  a principality  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient 
caftle  now  in  ruins,  fituated  on  the  Leine,  about  ii  miles 
S.  from  Hanover.  Calenberg  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
portion  of  the  principality  of  Wolfenbuttie  ; of  which  the 
northern  part  is  lurrounded  by  the  principalities  of  Luneburg, 
the  diocefe  of  Hildefheim,  the  principality  of  Wolfenbuttie, 
the  counties  of  Pyrmont,  Lippe,  Schauenberg,  and  Hoya, 
and  the  principality  of  Minden  ; and  the  fouth  part  by  the 
principalities  of  Wolfenbuttie  and  Grubenhagen,  and  the 
territories  of  Eichsfeld  and  Lower  Htffe.  This  principality 
conllitutes  a part  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  and  is  chiefly 
formed  of  counties,  lordfiiips,  and  ecclefiaflical  ftates.  The 
country  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  in  fome  raarfhy,  and 
in  others  fandy,  but  generally  fertile;  producing  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  lentils,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  buck- wheat,  ex- 
cellent garden-fluff,  tobacco,  hops,  flax,  and  plenty  of  good 
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fruit.  It  has  likewife  forefts  of  oak,  beech,  alder,  pine, 
birch,  &c,,  which  afford  timber  for  the  building  of  (hips 
and  houfea,  and  alfo  wood  for  fuel  and  other  ufes.  It  alfo 
fupplies  large  breeds  of  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fhecp,  to- 
gether with  venifon  and  filh.  In  feveral  places  are  marl- 
pits,  quarries  of  free-ftone,  and  mill-ftones,  with  brick- 
kilns, turf,  and  coal-pits,  rich  iron  ore,  and  falt-fprings.  It 
has  alfo  numerous  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen,  cot- 
ton and  filk,  oil-fleins  and  carpet',  leather  and  paper,  and 
ftone- ware,  both  for  home  confumption  and  for  exportation. 
Its  foreign  trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  the 
Wefer,  and  the  country  where  the  Leine  has  been  rendered 
navigable.  In  this  principality  are  19  cities,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Hanover  and  Gottingen;  17  market  towns, 
210  Lutheran  parochial  churches,  5 Calviniftic,  6 Catholic, 
a I.utheran  abbies,  one  Catholic  monaftery,  5 Lutheran 
convents  for  ladies,  and  24,170  taxable  hea'-ths.  Several 
of  the  cities  poflefs  both  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiftion, 
but  in  thefe  appeals  lie  from  the  magiftrate  to  t'ue  upper 
courts  of  juftice.  The  other  cities  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  bailiwick.  The  ftates  of  the  country  are  compofed  of 
the  prelates  and  nobility,  which  are  divided  into  three  de- 
partments : viz.  thofe  of  Hanover,  Gottingen  and  Hameln, 
with  the  department  of  Lavenau.  Thefe  ftates  have  their 
fyndic  and  other  officers,  but  of  the  nobility  of  each  de- 
partment two  provincial  deputies  are  elefttd.  This  prin- 
cipality has  a vote  both  in  the  imperial  college  cf  princes 
and  the  diets  of  Lower  Saxony.  Its  matricuhr  affefTment 
is  22f  horfe  and  140  foot ; or  686  florins.  All  the  rivers 
in  this  principality  difeharge  ihemfelvcs,  either  into  the 
Leine  or  the  Wefer. 

The  bailiwick  of  Caknhurgh  is  four  German  miles  in 
length,  and  three  broad,  extending  as  far  as  Hanover. 
The  culture  of  grain  and  flax  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants.  In_  the  whole  bahiwick  are  one  town, 
viz.  Gehrden,  and  60  villages. 

CALENDAR,  Calendarium,  or  Kalendar,  a dif- 
tvibution  of  time,  accommodated  to  the  ufes  of  life  ; or  a 
table,  or  almanac,  containing  the  order  of  days,  weeks, 
months,  feafts,  &c.  happening  throughout  the  year.  See 
Almanac,  Time,  Month,  Year,  &c.  It  is  called  calendar 
from  the  word  calends,  anciently  wrote  in  large  charadlers, 
at  the  head  of  each  month.  See  Calends. 

The  days  in  calendars  were  originally  divided  into  ofto- 
ades,  or  eighths  ; but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews, 
into  hebdomades,  or  fevenths  ; which  cuftom,  Scaliger  ob- 
ferves,  was  not  introduced  among  the  Romans  till  after  the 
time  of  Ttieodofius. 

There  are  divers  calendars,  according  to  the  different 
forms  of  the  year,  and  diftributions  of  time,  eftabliftied  in 
different  countries.  Hence  the  Roman,  the  Jewifti,  the 
Perfian,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  &c.  calendars. 

The  ancient  Roman  calendar  is  given  by  Ricciofus, 
Struvius,  Dan.'t,  and  others ; by  which  we  fee  the  order  and 
number  of  the  Roman  holy-days,  and  work-days. 

The  three  Chriftian  calendars  are  given  by  WolSus  in  his 
Elements  of  Chronology. 

The  Jewifh  calendar  was  fixed  by  rabbi  Hillel,  about  the 
year  560,  from  which  time  the  days  of  their  year  may  be 
reduced  to  thofe  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

Calendar,  owed  its  origin  to  Romulus;  but 

it  has  undergone  various  reformations  fince  his  time.  That 
legiflator  diftributed  time  into  feveral  periods,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  people  under  his  command  : but  as  he  was  much  better 
verfed  in  matters  of  war  than  of  aftronomy,  he  only  divided 
the  year  into  ten  months,  making  it  begin  in  the  fpring, 
on  the  firft  of  March ; imagining  the  fun  made  his  courfe 
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through  all  the  feafons  in  three  hundred  and  four  days. 
According  to  Plutarch,  (in  Numa,)  thefe  months  had  no 
certain  or  equal  number  of  days,  fome  coiififting  of  20,  fome 
of  35,  and  fome  of  more.  But  Macrobius  informs  us, 
(Saturn.  1.  i.  c.  12.)  that  Romulus  fettled  the  number  ofdays 
with  greater  equality,  allotting  to  March,  May,  Qjiintilis, 
and  Oftober,  3 i days ; and  to  April,  June,  Sextilis,  Sep- 
tember, November,  and  December,  30 ; making  up  in  all 
304  days.  From  a paffage  in  Plutarch,  (ubi  fupra,)  it 
appears,  that  two  intercalary  months  were  added  to  every 
year;  for  he  fays,  that  the  Latinj,  not  underftanding  the 
difference  between  the  folar  and  lunar  years,  neverthelefs 
provided,  that  the  year  fho'.ild  contain  360  days.  But 
thefe  ir.terca'ary  montlis  were  not  infected  in  the  calendar. 
To  thefe  no  names  were  affixed  until  the  fucceeding  reign. 

The  calendar  of  Romulus  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who, 
at  firft,  intended  to  make  a complete  lunar  year  of  354 
days.  With  this  view,  he  added  50  days  to  the  304,  which 
had  been  divided  into  10  months.  From  every  one  of  the 
munths  of  30  days,  he  borrowed  one  day,  which  he  added 
to  the  30  already  mentioned  : of  thefe  36  days  he  compofed 
two  months,  caliing  the  one  January,  and  rhe  other  Febru- 
ary. Not  long  afterwards,  he  added  one  day  to  January  ; 
and  thus  made  his  year  to  confift  of  355  days;  adding  one 
odd  day  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  merely  out  of 
fuperftition,  to  make  the  niiinber  fortunate.  However,  he 
would  not  allow  more  than  28  days  for  February  ; and 
therefore,  that  month  was  always  accounted  unlucky. 
Moreover,  he  transferred  the  beginning  of  the  year  from 
March  to  y">uary,  reckoning  March  the  fecond,  April  the 
third,  &c.;  placing  February  in  the  end  of  the  calendar. 
(Ovid.  Faft.  1.  ii.  v.  47.)  In  order  to  adjiift  the  lurar  year 
to  the  folar,  he  added  90  days  in  eight  years ; becaufe  the 
latter  is  1 days  greater  than  the  former,  and  1 X 8 = 9c. 
Of  thefe  90  days  four  months  were  compofed,  ennfifting  of 
32  and  23  days  alternately;  and  one  was  intercalated  every 
two  years ; i.  e.  to  the  fecond  year  22  days  were  added  ; to 
the  fourth  23  days;  to  thefixth  22  days;  and  to  the  eighth 
23  days;  in  all  90  days.  The  intercalary  month  formed  of 
thefe  days  was  called  “ Mercedinus,”  or  “ Mercedoiiius,” 
from  the  Latin  word  “ merces,”  fignifying  wages,  pro- 
bably, becaufe  this  time  was  appointed  for  the  payment  of 
workmen  and  domeftics ; and  it  was  inferted  after  the  23d 
of  February  ; and  the  remaining  five  days  of  that  month 
were  fubjoitied.  By  thefe  intercalations,  the  quantity  of 
the  year  became  too  great ; and  the  exctfa  in  eight  years 
amounted  to  8d  ih  29'  36"  nearly.  To  cut  off  this  excefs, 
it  was  propofed,  in  every  third  ofteruial  period,  that  i', 
from  16  to  24  years,  to  infert  not  90,  but  66  days,  or  three 
months  of  22  days,  a quantity  ftill  too  great  by  4b  28'  20"  ; 
but  fufficiently  accurate  for  all  the  purpofes  of  common  life. 
The  year  of  Numa  admitted  of  no  alteration  until  the  year 
B.  C.  432,  when  the  decemviri  changed  the  order  of  the 
months,  reckoning  January  the  firft,  February  the  fecond, 
March  the  third,  &c.  This  arrangement  has  never  been 
dirturbed. 

However,  the  intercalations  above-mentioned  being  ill 
obferved  by  the  pontiffs,  to  whom  Numa  committed  the 
care  of  them,  occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  year,  which  Julius  Caefar,  with  the  advice  and  aflift- 
ance  of  Sofigenes,  a celebrated  mathematician  of  A1  xan- 
dria  in  Egypt,  undertook  to  reftify,  A.U.  C.  708-  B.  C. 
46.  He  found  that  the  months  had  confiderably  receded 
from  the  feafons  to  which  they  had  been  adjufted  by  Numa, 
and  that  the  difpenfation  of  time  in  the  calendar  could  never 
be  fettled  on  any  fure  footing,  without  having  regard  to 
the  annual  courfe  of  the  fun.  In  order  to  bring  forward  the 
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«anth*  to  tKeIr  proper  places,  he  took  into  the  account  90 
days  which  had  been  loft  by  the  former  method  of  reckon- 
ing, and  formed  a year  of  15  months,  or  445  days,  which, 
on  account  of  its  quantity  and  defign,  has  been  called  “ the 
year  of  confufion.”  This  year  terminated,  and  the  Julian 
vear  commenced  on  the  i ft  day  of  January,  B.  C.  46.  From 
this  epoch,  the  civil  year  and  months  were  regulated  by  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  The  year  of  Numa  being  10  days  (horter 
than  the  folar  year,  two  days  were  added  by  Julius  Caefar 
to  each  of  the  months  of  January,  Auguft,  and  December, 
and  one  to  April,  June,  September,  and  November.  More- 
over, as  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun  is  completed  in 
265  days,  and  about  fix  hours,  he  made  the  year  to  confift 
of  365  days  for  three  years  fucceflively,  and  every  fourth 
year^  of  366,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  odd  fix  hours. 
Accordingly,  he  ordained,  that  an  intercalary  day  (hould 
be  added  every  fourth  year,  to  the  23d  of  February;  that 
is,  the  24th  day,  or  fixth  of  the  calends  of  March,  was  to 
be  twice  reckoned;  and  hence  this  year  was  called  Bijfex- 
tllc,  which  fee.  It  is  alfo  (lyled  “ Leap-year,”  from  its 
leaping  a day  more  that  year,  than  in  a common  year. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Roman,  cailf^d  alfo  the  Julian 
Calendar,  from  its  reformer  Julius,  is  difpofed  into  qnadn- 
ennial  periods ; of  which  the  firlt  three  years,  which  he 
called  communes  oe  common,  confill  of  365  days;  and  the 
fourth  hUfextlle. 

The  regulations  which  Julius  Csefar  had  eftablifhed  were 
mifapplied  by  thofe  who  had  the  direftion  of  the  calendar. 
They  intercalated  every  third,  inllead  of  every  fourth  year; 
fo  that,  in  the  interval  of  36  years,  three  days  more  than  the 
due  number  were  inferred.  This  error,  however,  was  foon 
perceived.  For  the  correAion  of  it,  Auguftus  ordained, 
that  the  intercalations  ftiould  be  omitted  in  the  following 
years;  viz.  in  the  41ft,  43th,  and  49th  of  the  Julian  sera. 
This  form  of  th^  year,  thus  correfted,  was  adopted  in  Italy, 
and  in  feveral  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  By 
lome  nations,  the  lunar  year  was  retained,  and  the  days  and 
months  were  reckoned  by  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  Modern 
chronologers  have  ufed  the  Julian  year,  being  a meafure  of 
time  extremely  Ample,  and  fufhciently  accurate:  and  to 
this  ftandard  they  refer  all  events  that  have  happened  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  Julian  year,  however,  though  admirably  adapted  to 
common  ufe,  was  ftill  imperfeift  : for  as  the  time  in  which 
the  fun  performs  his  annual  revolution  is  not  exaiSUy  365 
days  fix  hours,  but  365  days  five  hours,  48  minutes,  and 
45i|  feconds,  the  civil  year  muft  therefore  have  exceeded  the 
folar  year  by  ii  minutes,  14^  feconds;  which,  in  the  fpace 
of  about  130  years,  amounted  to  a whole  day;  and  confe- 
quently,  in  47430  years,  the  beginning  of  the  year  would 
have  advanced  forwards  through  all  the  feafons ; and  in 
half  this  interval  of  time,  tlie  iummer  folftice  according  to 
the  calendar,  would  have  fallen  in  the  midft  of  winter,  and 
the  earth  have  been  covered  with  froft,  when  the  bloom  of 
vegetation  was  expedled.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  Sofi- 
genes  was  totally  unacquainted  with  this  error:  though  he 
probably  thought  it  much  fmaller  than  it  is,  and  therefore 
negleftcd  it.  Among  the  firft  of  thofe  who  difeovered  the 
imperfedlions  of  the  Julian  calendar,  were  the  venerable 
Bede,  about  the  year  730,  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bofeo,  about 
4232,  and  Friar  Bacon,  about  1255.  Thefe  great  men 
had  obferved,  that  the  true  equinox  preceded  the  civil  one 
by  about  a day  in  430  years.  Sofigenes,  in  the  reign  of 
Julius  Ctefar,  had  obferved  the  vernal  equinox  on  the  25th 
day  of  March.  At  the  council  of  Nice,  held  in  3 25,  it  was 
fixed  on  the  21ft  of  March;  and  from  that  time  to  the  year 
1382^,  when  the  next  reformation  waa  effected,  the  errpr, 
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accumulated  by  this  means,  tmonnted  about  to  days  j fo 
tha^  the  vernal  equinox  was  now  found  ta  happen  on  the 
Ilth  of  March,  inltead  of  the  tift,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
if  the  Julian  account  bad  agreed  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 
This  conllant  anticipation  of  the  equinox,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  more  than  a thoufand  years,  had  become  too 
confiderable  not  to  be  noticed,  was  firft  reprefented  to  the 
councils  of  Conftance  and  Lateran,  by  two  cardinals,  Pttrus 
ab  Alliaco,  and  Cufa,  who  (bowed  the  caufe  of  the  error, 
and  the  means  of  correfting  it.  In  the  year  1474,  pope 
Sixtus  IV.  being  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  a refor- 
mation, fetit  for  Regiomontanus,  a celebrated  mathematician 
of  that  period,  to  Rome,  and  prefented  him  to  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Ratifbon,  in  order  to  engage  him  in  this  under- 
taking. But  a premature  death  preventing  his  afiillance, 
and  no  one  being  thought  worthy  to  be  his  fucceffor, 
the  projeifl:  was,  for  that  time,  fufpended.  Although  the 
riecefTity  of  forne  alteration  was  acknowledged,  it  was  after 
the  lapfe  of  100  years,  that  pope  Gregory  XIII.  had  the 
honour  of  accotnphfhing  what  feveraf  preceding  pontiffs 
and  councils  had  attempted  in  vain.  He  invited  to  Rome 
a confiderable  nurr.ber  of  mathematicians  and  aflronomers, 
employed  10  years  in  the  examination  of  their  fcvcral 
formulae,  and,  finally,  gave  the  preference  to  the  plan  pro- 
pofed  by  Aloifius  and  Antoninus  Lilius,  t vo  btothers  of 
Verona.  He  tranfmitted  copies  of  this  plan,  A.  D.  1377,  to 
all  catholic  ftates,  academies.  Sec.  A council  of  the  moft 
learned  prelates  was  convened  by  the  pope,  and  the  fubjeft 
being  finally  fettled,  a brief  was  publifhed  in  the  month  of 
March,  A.  D.  1582,  by  which  the  ufe  of  the  ancient  calen- 
dar was  entirely  abrogated,  and  the  new  one  fubftituted  in 
it.s  Head,  called,  from  the  pope’s  name,  the  Gregoriam 
Calendar,  or  New  Style. 

The  firft  objtrft  of  the  reformers  was  to  correfk  th« 
errors  of  the  former  method  of  reckoning,  and  to  make  the 
length  of  the  year  agree  more  exaftly  with  the  courfe  of 
the  fun.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  agreed,  that  the  10 
days  which  had  been  gained  by  the  old  account,  (hould  be 
taken  from  the  month  of  Ofilober  of  the  year  then  current, 
and  the  equinox  brought  back  to  the  21ft  of  March,  as 
it  had  been  fettled  by  the  council  of  Nice.  And,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  future  recurrence  of  a fimilar  variation,  it 
was  ordered,  that,  inftead  of  making  every  hundredth  year 
a biffextile,  as  v;as  the  cafe  in  the  former-  method,  every 
four-hundredth  year  only  (hould  be  confidered  as  abiffextile, 
and  the  reft  be  reckoned  as  common  years.  The  length  of 
the  folar  year,  and  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  were  by 
thefe  means  very  accurately  fettled  ; for  as  a day  was  gained 
by  the  former  method  of  reckoning,  in  every  interval  of 
130  years,  this  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a gain  of  ihree 
days  in  every  interval  of  400  years;  and,  confequently,  by 
making  the  years  1700,  1800.  and  1900,  to  be  common 
years,  inftead  of  leap-years,  the  error  arifing  from  the  odd 
time  would  be  properly  corrected.  Tire  great  difficulty,, 
however,  confifted  in  making  the  lunar  year  agree  with  the 
folar  one,  and  in  fettling  the  true  time  for  the  obfervance 
of  Eafter,  and  other  moveable  feafts,  which  had  been  fub^ 
jeft  to  no  fixed  rule.  It  had  been  ordered  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  that  Eafter  (hould  be  celebrated  upon  the  firft  Sunday 
after  the  firft  full  moon,  following  the  vernal  equinox.  And, 
in  order  to  the  due  obfervance  of  this  rule,  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  know  the  days  when  the  full  moons  wou(d  happen, 
in  the  courfe  of  every  year.  But  this  knowledge,  was  not 
eafily  obtained;  for  the  period  of  Metofi,  which  firadc  19 
years  exaftly  equal  to  235  lunations,  or  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  was  found  to  be  too  long  by  about  one  hour  and 
thirty-twe  minutes  j and,  confequently,  after  16^  ol  thefe 
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periods,  the  true  phafes  of  the  moon  would  precede  thofe 
fhewn  by  the  calendar,  by  more  than  a whole  day.  At 
the  time  when  the  Gregorian  Calendar  was  firll  introduced, 
the  error  thus  occafioned  amounted  to  four  days  ; and  if 
the  old  method  of  computation  had  continued,  the  ca- 
lendar, in  time,  would  have  announced  the  full  moon  at  the 
time  of  the  change,  and  Eafter  would  have  been  celebrated 
at  a period  direflly  oppofite  to  that  cftabliflied  by  the 
church.  It  was  neceffary,  therefore,  to  devife  fome  method 
for  correAing  thtfe  errors  ; and  Lilius  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
difeover,  that  the  19  years  or  cycle  of  Meton  had  a parti- 
cular property,  which  would  render  it  fubfervient  to  the 
- purpofes  required.  The  new  and  full  moons,  which  ac- 
cording^to  Meton,  were  imagined  to  happen  at  the  fame  time 
precifely  as  they  had  occurred  19  years  before,  were  ufu- 
al!y  indicated  in  the  following  manner:  they  obferved  on 
what  day  of  each  calendar  month  the  new  moon  fell  in 
each  year  of  this  period,  and  againft  thofe  days  they  placed 
the  number  anfwering  to  that  year,  reckoning  from  i to  19, 
through  all  the  years  of  the  cycle.  Thefe  numbers  were 
called  “ Primes,”  or,  “ Golden  Numbers”  (which  fee) ; but 
as  Lilius  found  them  to  be  erroneous  and  inconvenient,  he 
rejefted  them  from  his  fyflem,  and  made  ufe  of  others,  call- 
ed “ Epafts,”  in  their  ftead.  See  Epact.  Thefe  epadfs, 
being  placed  againft  the  days  of  the  month  in  the  calendar, 
on  which  the  new  moons  fell  in  each  year,  would  have  an- 
fwered  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  golden  numbers ; and  if 
the  Metonic  cycle  had  been  complete,  the  form  would  have 
required  no  alteration : but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for  after 

about  16  of  thefe  periods,  or  300  years,  the  new  moons 
arriving  fooncr  by  24  hours,  would  happen  on  the  preced- 
ing day  ; and,  therefore  the  epafts  anfwering  to  thofe  new 
moons  ought  to  be  augmented  by  unity.  For,  fuppofing 
that  the  fccond  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  had  ii  for  the  cpadl, 
then,  bccaufe  the  new  moon,  in  the  preceding  year,  arrived 
ri  days  before  the  end  of  December,  after  300  years,  the 
fame  new  moon,  of  the  firft  year  of  the  cycle,  would  arrive 
12  days  before  the  end  of  the  year  ; and,  confequently,  the 
fecond  year  ought  now  to  have  12  for  the  epa£I.  This 
number  12,  therefore,  will  be  the  index  of  the  new  moons 
in  that  fecond  year ; and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  all 
the  new  moons  which  happen  fooner  by  a day  will  take 
place  upon  the  day  preceding  that  which  in  the  former 
period  was  marked  u.  After  300  years  more,  the  epaft 
will  be  13,  which  will  be  a day  ftill  preceding  that  in  the 
latter  period  : and  the  fame  will  happen  with  all  the  other 
epafts  of  the  cycle.  It  was  this  kind  of  analyfis  that  fug- 
gefted  to  Lilius  the  idea  of  placing  the  epafts  in  their  natural 
order  againft  the  days  of  the  new  moons  in  every  year,  for 
the  firft  300  years ; and  after  that  period,  to  place  them  in 
the  order  i,  12,  23,  4,  ij,  26,  7,  18,  29,  to,  &c.  inftead 
of  the  former  one  ; and  fo  on. 

This  arrangement  was  fimple  and  ingenious  ; but  the 
omiffion  of  3 days  in  every  400  years  was  a circumftance 
that  occafioned  fome  embarrafiment.  Thefe  years  having 
a day  lefs  than  in  the  Julian  account,  the  new  moons  would 
happen  a day  later,  and  confequently,  the  epadk,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  rauft  be  diminifiied  accordingly.  But,  as 
this  order  is  only  interrupted  once  in  100  years,  Lilius  ima- 
gined, that  by  fublraAing  unity  from  each  of  the  epacls 
'belonging  to  thofe  new  moons,  they  might  be  made  to 
ferve  for  the  fubfequent  century.  And  as  there  are  only 
30  poffible  feries  of  thefe  numbers,  it  was  fufficient  to 
iew  by  a table,  what  feriea  belonged  to  every  century,  by 
which  the  times  of  the  new  moons  might  be  readily  difeovered. 

When  pope  Gregory  had  reformed  the  calendar  in  the  man- 
ner Above  ftated,  be  ordered  aU  the  ecclefiaftics  under  his  jurif. 


didlion  to  conform  to  this  new  method  of  reckoning,  and  ex- 
horted the  Chriftian  princes  to  adopt  it  in  their  dominion*. 
Accordingly  it  was  immediately  introduced  into  all  catholic 
countries.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy,  it  was  re- 
ceived on  the  fame  day  as  at  Rome ; but  it  was  not  admitted  in 
France  until  the  month  of  December,  when  the  10th  was 
reckoned  the  20ih  day,  according  to  letters  patent  of  king 
Henry  III.  dated  the  3d  of  November  preceding.  The  ca- 
tholic ftates  in  Germany  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
A.  D.  1583.  But  the  proteftant  ftates  at  that  time  refufed  it. 
The  reformed  religion  was  in  its  infancy  ; the  zeal  of  its  pro- 
ft  (Tors  was  violent,  and  theiroppofition  to  the  pope  unbounded. 
Whatever  bore  the  appearance  of  his  authority  was  rejefleii 
as  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  upon  their  newly-acquir- 
ed liberties ; and  though  the  propriety  of  the  alteration  was 
acknowledged,  it  was  condemned  on  account  ot  its  origi- 
nating w'ith  a party  fo  extremely  obnoxious  to  them. 
Hence  arofe  a difference  of  10  days  between  the  methods 
of  reckoning  afterwards  ufed  in  Cathohe  and  Prote.ftant 
countries.  When  a biffextile  was  fuppreffed,  the  difference 
amounted  to  ii  days.  This  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  ftyle,  as  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  accounts  are  generally 
called,  occafioned  great  confulion  in  the  commercial  affairs  of 
the  different  ftates  of  Europe  ; and  therefore  the  Gregorian 
ftylewas,  at  length,  generally  received.  The  Proteftant  ftates 
in  Germany  reformed  their  calendar  in  Feb.  A.  D.  1700. 
The  new  ftyle  was  introduced  into  Denmaik  about  the  fame 
time;  and  into  Sweden,  March  1753.  In  Great  Britain  the 
inconvenience  arifing  from  thefe  two  modes  of  reckoning  waj 
much  felt,  and  fevcral  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
reformed  calendar.  But  popular  prejudices  were  for  a long 
time  too  obftinate  to  be  eafily  overcome.  The  mathema- 
ticians, indeed,  more  influenced  by  fcientific  confidcrations 
than  by  cavils  about  points  of  religion,  inceffantly  urged 
the  ncceflity  of  fome  correftion,  and  propofed  various  me- 
thods of  effcAing  it,  which  might  be  adopted  without  in- 
flaming the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Among  others  it  was 
propofed,  that  an  aft  rtiould  be  paffed,  declaring  that  there 
fliould  be  no  leap-year  for  40  years  to  come,  by  which 
means,  the  10  days  that  had  been  gained  by  the  old  ac- 
count would  have  been  imperceptibly  loft,  and  the  ©Id 
ftyle  reduced  to  the  new',  without  any  fenfible  variation  m 
the  fixed  times  of  feafts  and  other  obfervances.  A pro- 
pofal  of  this  kind  was  fenl  to  Dr.  Wallis,  profeffor  of  geo- 
metry at  Oxford,  for  his  opinion  ; but  the  doftor,  with  a 
degree  of  prejudice  altogether  inconfiftent  with  his  txten- 
five  erudition,  obferved,  that  the  propofal  was  fpecious 
enough  in  appearance ; but  that  the  hand  of  Joab  might  be 
perceived  in  it.  He  imagined  it  to  have  originated  with 
the  papifts  ; and  though  he  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
it,  he  w’as  afraid  of  its  being  adopted,  left  it  ffiould  open 
the  door  to  further  encroachments.  But  though  all  propo- 
fals  vi'ere  at  that  time  rejefted,  thofe  who  wiffied  for  a re- 
formation ftill  renewed  their  applications  ; and  in  1752,  an 
aft  of  paniam.'iit,  after  much  debate,  was  obtained  tor  this 
purpofe.  As  170  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  Gregorian 
alteration  took  place,  the  old  ftyle  had  confequently  gained 
above  a day  more  upon  the  courfe  of  the  fun  than  it  had  at 
that  time:  it  was  therefore  enafted,  that,  inftead  of  cancel- 
ling ro  days,  as  the  pope  had  done,  1 1 days  thould  be  left 
out  of  the  month  of  September ; and,  accordingly,  on  the 
2d  day  of  that  month,  the  old  ftyle  ceafed,  and  the  next 
day,  inftead  of  being  the  third,  was  called  the  14th.  See 
Style.  By  the  fame  aft,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
changed  from  the  23th  of  March  to  the  ill  of  January, 
Ruffia  is  the  only  civilized  ftate  of  Europe  that  now  retains 
the  old  ftyle. 

jD* 


Calsmsari 
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Calsuda*,  Julian  Chr^kn,  is  that  wherein  the  days  of 
the  week  are  determined  by  the  letters  Aj  Bj  Cj  D,  £> 
F,  G,  by  means  of  the  folar  cycle  ; and  the  new  and  full 
moons,  efpeoiaily  the  pafchal  full  moon,  with  the  feaft  of 
Eafter,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by 
means  of  golden  numbers,  rightly  difpofed  through  the 
Julian  year.  See  the  preceding  article.  See  alfo  Cycle, 
and  Golden  Number. 

Calendar,  Gregorian^  is  that  which,  by  means  of  epafls, 
rightly  difpofed  through  the  feveral  months,  determines  the 
new  and  fall  moons,  and  the  time  of  Eafter,  with  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  in  the  Gregorian  year. 
The  Gregorian  calendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the  Julian, 
both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epafls  are  fubfti- 
tuted  in  lieu  of  golden  numbers ; for  the  ufc  and  difpofuion 
whereof,  fee  Epact. 

Though  the  Gregorian  calendar  be  preferable  to  the  Ju- 
lian, yet  it  is  not  without  its  defriSfs  (perhaps,  as  Tycho 
Brahe  and  CafTim  imagine,  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  bring  the 
thing  to  a perfed  juftneis).  For,  firft,  the  Gregorian  in- 
tercalation does  not  hinder  but  that  the  equinox  iometimes 
fucceeds  the  2 T ft  of  March,  as  far  as  the  23d  ; and  forne- 
times  anticipates  it,  falling  on  the  19th  ; ana  the  full  moon, 
which  fails  on  the  20th  of  March,  is  fometsmesthe  pafchal ; 
yet  not  fo  accounted  by  the  Gregorians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Gregorians  account  the  lull  moon  of  the  22d  of 
March  the  pafchal;  which  yet,  falling  before  the  equinox, 
is  not  pafchal.  In,  the  firft  cafe,  therefore,  Eafter  is  cele- 
brated in  an  irregular  month  ; in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
Eafters  in  the  fame  ecclcfiaftical  year.  ^ In  like  manner,  the 
cyclical  computation  being  founded  on  mean  full  moons, 
which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  the  true  ones  by  feme 
hours,  the  pafchal  full  moon  may  fall  on  Saturday,  which 
is  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sunday  ; whence,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  Eafter  is  celebrated  eight  days  later  than  it  fhould  be, 
in  the  other,  it  is  celebrated  on  the  very  day  of  the  full 
moon,  with  the  Jews  and  Quartodeciman  heretics,  contrary 
to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Maeftlin,  VietaJ  Sca- 
liger,  Calvifius,  and  other  mathematicians,  fticw  other  faults 
in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  arifiiig  from  the  negligence  and 
inadvertency  of  the  authors. 

Claviuf,  to  whom  the  conduA  of  this  bufinefs  was  af- 
figned,  after  the  death  of  Lilius,  compofed  in  1603  a large 
work  in  vindication  of  it,  and  fuccefsfiilly  combated  its  ad- 
verfaries.  DefeAs,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  calendar;  but  the  reformers  deferve  praife  for  what 
they  aAually  did,  in  an  undertaking  which  does  not  admit 
of  perfeAion.  Dr.  Playfair,  in  his  “ Syftenn  of  Chrono- 
P-  19,  obferves,  that  the  method  of  intercalation  ufed 
in  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  not  the  moft  accurate.  Ninety- 
ieven  days,  or  ico-3,  are  inferted  in  the  fpace  of  four  cen- 
turies. This  fiippofes  the  tropical  year  to  confift  of  365'*, 
5''»  4■9^  . On  this  fuppofition,  the  interpolation  would 

be  exaA,  and  the  error  would  fcarcely  exceed  one  day  in 
268,000  years.  But  the  reformers  of  the  calendar  made 
ufe  of  the  Copernican  year  of  365'*,  5'’,  49',  20".  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  inferting  97  days  in  400  years,  they  ought  to 
have  added,  at  proper  intervals,  41  days  in  169  years,  or 
90  days  in  371  years,  or  13 1 in  540  years,  &c. 

Recent  obfervations  have  determined  the  quantity  of  the 
tropical  year  to  be  365'*,  5",  48',  4^i".  Admitting  this  to 
be  the  true  quantity  of  it,  the  intercalations  ought  to  be 
made  as  follows : 

“I"  + — 4. 

4 17  33  545  673  801  929  1057 

*”»  » > — , , — , — ■ , , — i 

* 4 O 31  13a  103  199  22j  256 
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g?54  4®^  7 9447 

287  318  349’  667’  9S5  2288  12425 

_j_  — 

60740  172800  . , , • , 

, ; that  18,  one  day  ought  to  be  intercalated 

147*3  4105**  , , . " . 

in  the  fpace  of  4 years,  or  rather  4 days  in  17  years,  or  8 

days  in  33  years,  &c.  If  41,851  days  were  intercalated  in 
172,800  years,  there  would  be  no  error.  - The  figns  -f  and 
— indicate,  that  the  number  of  intercalary  days  above 
which  they  are  placed  is  too  great  or  too  fmall.  Every 
fucceeding  number  is  more  accurate  than  that  which  goes 
before.  As  this  method  of  interpolation  is  different  from 
that  now  in  ufe,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Gregorian  calendar 
muft  be  correAed  after  a certain  period  of  years.  The  cor- 
reAton,  however,  will  be  inccrfiderable  for  many  ages,  as  it 
will  amount  only  to  a day  and  a half,  which  is  to  be  fup- 
preffed  in  the  fpace  of  5000  years. 

Calendar,  reformed  or  correSed,  is  that  which,  fetting 
afide  all  apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epaAs,  and  domini- 
cal letters,  retrenches  1 1 days  from  the  calendar,  and  deter- 
mines the  equinox,  with  the  pafchal  full  moon,  and  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  aftronomical  compu- 
tation, according  to  the  Rudolphin-  tables  of  Kepler,  agree- 
ably to  the  firft  coimci'.  of  Nice.  The  perfon  who  projeAcd 
this  plan  was  Erhard  Weigel. 

Upon  the  death  of  Weigel  in  1699,  the  projeA  was  fub- 
mitted  by  the  diet  to  the  confideration  of  Sturmius,  pro- 
fefTor  of  mathematics  at  Altdorff ; Hamberger,  profefTor  at 
Jena  ; and  Meyer,  profeffor  at  Ratifbon.  In  confequence 
of  their  report,  this  calendar  was  introduced  among  the 
proteftant  ftates  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1700,  when  ii 
days  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  ; 
fo  that  in  1700,  February  had  but  18  days;  by  this  means 
the  correAed  ftyle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This  alte- 
ration in  the  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  for  a time,  in 
expeAation  that  the  real  quantity  of  the, tropical  year  being 
at  length  more  accurately  determined  by  obfervation,  the 
Romanifts  would  agree  with  them  on  fome  more  convenient 
intercalation. 

Calendar,  French  or  Republican.  Soon  after  the  govern- 
ment was  changed  in  France,  it  was  decreed  on  the  2d  of 
January  1792,  that  this  year  fliould  be  denominated  the 
fourth  of  liberty  on  their  coins,  and  in  their  aAs.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1793,  it  was  determined  that 
this  year  fhould  be  called  the  firft  of  the  republic,  and  this 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  a republican  calendar.  Accordingly, 
on  the  1 2th  of  January,  1793,  the  deputy  Romme,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  committee  of  public  inftruAion  under  the  con- 
vention, applied  to  t!;e  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a commif- 
fion  to  deliberate  on  this  fubjeA ; but  M.  de  la  Lande  pro- 
tefted  again!  the  change  of  the  calendar.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  acquiefee,  and  to  prepare  a new  calendar. 
After  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  he  preferred  12  equal 
months,  with  five  intercalary  days,  and  he  adapted  their 
denominations  to  the  climate  of  Paris,  which  Fabre  d’Eg- 
lantine  expreffed  by  the  following  terms,  v;z.  Vendemiaire^ 
or  vintage  month  ; Brumaire,  or  foggy  month  ; Frimairtt 
or  fleety  month;  N'vvofe,  or  fnowy  month;  Plwvtofcs  or 
rainy  month  ; Ventofe,  or  windy  month  ; Germinal,  or  bud- 
ding month  ; Flereal.  or  flowery  montli ; Prairial,  or  mea- 
dow month ; Mejfidor,  or  harveft;  month  ; Thermidor,  or 
hot  month  ; and  or  fruit  month.  The  firft  moiita 

begins  September  23  ; the  fecoud,  OAober  23  ; the  third, 
November  22  ; the  fourth,  December  23  ; the  fifth  Ja- 
nuary 21 } the  fixtb,  February  20;  the  feventh,  March  22  ; 
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the  eighth,  April  21 ; the  ninthf  May  21 ; the  tenth, 
June  20;  the  eleventh,  July  20 ; and  the  twelfth,  Auguft 
19  j making  in  all  360  days.  The  remaining  five  days  are 
called  the  complementary  days ; of  which  the  firft  is  the 
l8th  of  September  ; the  fecond  the  nineteenth  ; the  third, 
the  20th  ; the  fourth  the  2 ill;  and  the  fifth,  the  22d  of 
September,  being  the  lall  day  of  the  French  year. 

The  firfl  decree  was  iffued  the  fifth  of  0£lober  1793  ; and 
it  was  followed  by  another  on  the  24th  of  November,  or  the 
4th  of  Frimaire,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  republic,  fettling 
the  commencement  and  organization  of  the  year,  and  the 
names  of  the  days  and  months.  The  decree  of  the  national 
convention  comprehends  four  articles,  viz.  That  the  French 
sera  fhould  be  reckoned  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic, 
September  22,  1792,  of  the  vulgar  aera,  on  the  day  when 
the  fun  arrived  at  the  true  autumnal  equinox,  in  his  entrance 
into  the  fign  Libra,  at  9''  18'  30"  in  the  morning,  according 
to  the  obfervatory  at  Paris ; that  the  vulgar  year  fhould 
be  abolilhed  in  all  civil  concerns:  that  each  year  fhould 
commence  at  midnight,  with  the  day  on  w'hich  the  true 
autumnal  equinox  falls,  according  to  the  obfervatory  at  Paris ; 
and  that  the  firft  year  of  the  French  republic  had  adlually 
commenced  at  midnight  of  the  22d  of  September,  1792, 
and  terminated  at  midnight,  between  the  21ft  and  22d  of 
September,  1793.  The  decree  for  adopting  a rule  of 
intercalation,  in  order  to  preferve  the  feafons  at  the  fame 
epochas  of  the  year,  comprifes  the  following  four  articles: 
viz.  that  the  fourth  year  of  the  repubhean  asra  fhould  be 
the  fii  ft  fextile ; that  it  fhould  receive  a fixth  complementary 
day;  and  that  it  fhould  terminate  the|firft  franciade  : that  the 
fextile,  or  leap  years,  fhould  fucceed  one  another  every 
four  years,  and  mark  the  end  of  each  franciade  ; that  the 
four  tollowing  fecular  years  in  fucceftion  fhould  be  excepted 
from  the  lalt  article ; namely,  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third, 
fecular  years  ico,  200,  300,  which  fhould  be  common;  and 
that  the  fourth  fhould  be  fextile  ; and  that  this  fhould  he 
the  cafe  every  four  centuries  until  the  40th,  which  fhould 
clofe  with  a common  year,  the  year  4000. 

In  this  new  calendar  or  almanac,  the  months  confift  of 
30  days  each,  and  are  divided  into  three  decades.  The  days 
of  each  decade  are  known  by  the  names  of  Primidi,  Duodi, 
Tridl,  ^uartidi,  ^intidi  Sextidi,  Sepftdi,  OBodi,  Nonodi,  and 
Decadi.  The  day,  which  begins  at  midnight,  is  diftributed 
into  ten  parts,  and  thefe  are  decimally  divided  and  fub- 
diyided.  To  the  five  fupernumerary  days  in  common 
years,  and  fix  in  leap  years,  was  applied  the  'abfurd  ap- 
pellation of  Sans  Cuhttides,  borrowed  from  a term  of  re- 
proach {Sans  Calotte),  which  had  been  originally  bellowed 
on  the  republican  party,  on  account  of  the  meanaefs  of 
their  rank  and  fortune;  but  which  the  fame  party  afterwards 
attempted  to  render  honourable  and  popular;  and  this 
appellation  alfo  fervts  to  diftinguifh  the  leap  years. 


TABLES  for  reducing  the  Dates  of  the  new  French 
Calendar  to  the  Dates  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 

TABLE  I. 

Of  the  neiu  French  Calendar  compared  'with  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  for  ,^0 years  ; that  is  from  i8a2  to  1842. 


Years 
of  tlie 
Re- 
public. 


Gregorian  Year. 1 Fra  ciade. 


(iomraenceraemt  of  the  FreiichYear 


Year. 


1 1 

1802  03 

12 

1803-048 

I. I 

1804-05 

u 

1805-06 

^5 

1806-07 

16 

1807-08  b 

17 

1808-09 

i8 

1809-10 

19 

i8io-i  I 

20 

i8ji~i2b 

21 

1812-13 

22 

1813-14 

2.3 

1814-15 

24 

1815-168 

25 

1816-17 

26 

1817-58 

27 

1818-19 

28 

1819-208 

29 

1S20-21 

30 

1821-22 

3' 

1S22-23 

32 

1823-248 

33 

1824-25 

34 

1825.26 

35 

1826-27 

3*5 

1827-288 

37 

1828-29 

3« 

1 8 29-30 

39 

1830-31 

40 

183 1 -3  2 b 

41 

1832-33 

42 

•833-34. 

43 

•834-35, 

44 

1835-360 

45 

•836-37 

46 

1837.38 

47 

1838-39 

48 

1839-408 

49 

1840-41 

50 

1841-^2 

51 

1842.43 

^c. 

4 8 

1802 

I 

1803 

2 . 

1 804  b 

3 ^ 

1805 

4 8 

1806 

1 

3 

1807 

1808  b 

1809 

4 

1810 

5 » 

i8ti 

I 

181 2 b 

2 . 

1813 

3 

1814 

4 8 

1811; 

1 

1816  b 

2 .. 

1817 

VII 

3 

181S 

4 8 

18  19 

1 

1820b 

2 ... 

1821 

3 

1822 

4 8 

1823 

1 

1824  b 

2 . 

1825 

3 

1826 

4 8 

1827 

1 

1828  b 

2 

1829 

3 ^ 

1830 

4 8 

1831 

I 

1833  b 

2 . 
XI 

3 

•S33 

•834 

4 9 

•835 

X 

1836  b 

2 .. 
XU 

3 

•837 

1838 

4 8 

1839 

I 

1840  b 

2 ...  , 

1841 

Xlll  t 

3 ' 

1842 

^c. 

Sept 

Autumnil  SolftUe 

25 

7 

h.  15' 

10 

1 -j_ 

2 + 

I 

3 

59 

rn 

23 

7 

52 

48 

m 

23 

0 

4^ 

37 

a 

23 

6 

30 

26 

a 

24 

0 

19 

•5 

m 

23 

6 

8 

4 

m 

2j 

1 1 

56 

53 

m 

23 

5 

45 

42 

a 

23 

1 1 

34 

33 

a 

’-3 

5 

2 3 

20 

m 

23 

1 1 

12 

9 

m 

-3 

5 

0 

58 

a 

23 

1 J 

49 

47 

a 

23 

4 

38 

36 

m 

23 

10 

27 

25 

m 

-3 

4 

j6 

•4 

a 

23 

10 

5 

3 

a 

2, 

3 

53 

52 

m 

23 

9 

42 

41 

m 

23 

3 

31 

30 

a 

23 

9 

20 

•9 

a 

23 

3 

9 

8 

m 

23 

8 

53 

57 

m 

23 

2 

42 

46 

a 

23 

8 

3^ 

35 

a 

23 

2 

20 

24 

nn 

23 

8 

9 

•3 

m 

23 

I 

58 

2 

a 

23 

7 

46 

5f 

a 

23 

I 

35 

40 

m 

23 

7 

24 

29 

m 

23 

I 

•3 

i8 

a 

23 

7 

2 

7 

a 

23 

0 

50 

56 

m 

23 

6 

39 

45 

ID 

23 

0 

28 

4 

m 

23 

6 

•7 

2 

ID 

23 

0 

6 

12 

ID 

23 

5 

55 

1 

m 

23 

1 1 

43 

50 

m 

23 

b fignifies  lijfextile,  or  leap-year — 3 fextile,  or  French 
leap-year  — c common  year  of  365  days — m morning-— a 
afternoon. 

The  French  decree  does  not  determine  the  proper  rule 
for  fixing  the  leap-vear  : the  neceflity  for  determining  thi» 
rule  will  happen  iniSii.  The  moft  convenient  method 
appears  to  be  the  common  one,  when  after  7 Franciades  of 
4 years,  a Franciade  of  5 years  occurs ; according  to  th'8 
regulation,  the  5th  and  13th  Franciades  are  of  5 years  each. 
The  Bureau  des  Longitudes  will  doubtlefs  afeertain  this  point 
with  more  accuracy. 
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TABLE  II.  By  me/utt  of  which  the  frfl  day  ^ each  month  of  the  tim  French  Calendar  h made  td  correjpond  with  that  if  the  common  Calendar. 
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Calendar,  Perjlan,  is  founded  on  the  PerCan  sera,  called 
“ Yezdegerd,”  or  “ Jerdegerd,”  w'hich  derives  its  name 
from  the  laft  king  of  the  race  of  SafTanians,  Or  5th  dynafty, 
that  reigned  in  Perfia.  Some  fuppofe  the  ancient  Pcrfian 
mra  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  Gemihid,  one  of  the  PiiTi- 
dadian  kings,  about  800  B.  C.  On  the  day  when  the  fun 
entered  Aries,  he  is  faid  to  have  made  his  public  entry  into 
Perfepolis,  which  be  had  juft  finilhed,  and  to  have  ordained 
the  aera  to  commence  from  that  time,  in  honour  of  the  fun, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  building  of  his  capital  city.  He 
divided  the  year  into  12  months  of  30  days  each  ; to  the  laft 
of  which  five  fupplementary  days  vvere  added.  But  no  atten- 
tion was  beftowed  on  the  odd  quarter  of  a day,  till  aftrono- 
mers,  in  the  reign  of  Yezdegerd,  obferving  that  the  beginning 
of  the  year  had  moved  in  a retrograde  direftion  from  Ariea 
to  Pifees,  corredfed  this  error,  and  appointed  one  month  to 
beinferted  at  the  end  of  every  120  years,  and  the  intercalary- 
month  of  30  days  reftored  the  integrity  of  the  folar  year. 
By  this  reformation  of  the  calendar  a new  mra  was  produced, 
which  is  ftill  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Perfia,  All,  however, 
do  not  agree  in  the  epocha  of  its  commencement.  Some 
refer  the  date  of  it  to  the  beginning  of  Yezdegerd’s  rergn, 
which  they  place  on  the  i6th  of  June,  in  the  ilth  year  of 
the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1632.  Of  this  opinion  are  Ulugh 
Beigh  and  Herbelot  (Bib.  Orient.)  Others  compute  from 
the  time  of  bis  defeat  by  the  Arabs  at  Cadefia,  A.  D.  636, 
Some  few  reckon  from  his  death,  A.  D.  65 1 or  652,  among 
whom  are  Alfraganius,  Scaligcr,  &c.  The  belt  modem 
chronologers  have  adopted  the  firft  of  thefe  opinions,  which 
is  moft  conformable  to  the  teftimony  of  the  caftern  writers. 
In  vindication  of  which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Yezdegerd 
had  lived  as  a private  perfon,  as  his  father  had  always  done, 
till  thePerfians,  underftanding  how  juft  a title  he  had  to  the 
kingdom,  fet  him  upon  the  throne.  The  Arabs  fay,  this 
was  done  with  the  confent  of  their  caliph,  who  therefore  re- 
garded him  as  his  tributary,  reckoning  the  kingdom  of  Perfia 
among  the  reft  of  his  dominions  from  this  time,  and  confi- 
dering  the  fubfequent  reduftion  of  that  country  not  as  a 
conqueft,  but  as  the  re-union  of  that  part  of  his  empire 
which  had  been  fevered  from  it  by  a rebel.  This  is  plainly 
the  caufe  why  the  commencement  of  this  sera  is  and  ought  to 
be  fixed  at  the  accefEon  of  Yezdegerd.  The  years  of  this 
Kra  arc  Na'boffarean  ; for  each  year  confifts  of  365  days,  or 
12  months  of  30  days  each,  with  the  addition  of  five  in- 
tercalary days  to  the  month  Aban,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Befides  this  form  of  the  year,  Perfian  aftronomers  ufe  the 
Gelalxan  year,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  title  “ Gelaled- 
din,”  which  was  conferred  on  Malekfchah,  fultan  of  Kho- 
rafm.  This  great  prince,  A.  D.  1074,  affembled  the  moft 
celebrated  aftronomers  of  his  lime,  in  order  to  reform  the 
calendar,  which  he  found  imperfeft,  to  afeertain  the  vernal 
equinox  for  aftronomical  purpofes,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
their  folemn  feftival  “ Neuruz,”  or  new-day,  and  to  change 
the  order  of  the  months,  under  the  idea  of  reitorin^  the 
ancient  mode  fixed  by  Gcmfhid.  The  year,  as  he  reformed 
It,  was  twofold,  civil  and  aftronomical.  He  fixed  the  begin- 
ning of  both  on  the  X4th  of  March,  the  feafon  of  the  equi- 
nox, A.  D.  1074,  or,  according  to  Zacuti,  a Jewifti  author, 
A.  D.  1079.  in  the  correAion  of  the  civil  year,  befides  five 
intercalary  days,  in  every  fourth  year  he  added,  fix  or  feven 
times  in  fucceffion,  a fixth  day ; after  which  the  intercalation 
was  not  to  occur  more  frequently  than  once  in  five  years. 
The  Perfian  aftronomical  year  was  of  the  fame  form,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  quantity  with  the  folar  tropical  year;  for  it 
confided  of  363;’'  5"  49*  53".  From  thefe  frequent  reforma- 
tions of  the  Perfian  calendar,  there  has  arifen  no  fmall  dif- 
agreement  among  different  writer*  with  regard  to  the  feafons 
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«nd  dayi  when  feveral  feftivals  were  t«  he  celebrated,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile.  Playfair’s  Chronology, 
p,  55.  See  EfocHA  and  Yeah. 

Calendar,  conJlruS'wti  of  a,  or  almanac-  See  Almanac. 

Calendar  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  other  compofiiions  rc- 
fpefting  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spencer  has  given  the  fhepherd’s  calendar, 
Evelyn  and  Miller  the  gardener’s  calendar,  &c. 

Calendar  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue,  or  fafti,  anciently 
kept  in  each  church,  of  the  faints,  both  univerfal,  and  tliofe 
particularly  honoured  in  each  church  j with  their  bdhops, 
martyrs,  &c.  Calendars  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
martyrologies,  for  each  church  had  its  peculiar  calendar ; 
whereas  the  martyrologies  regarded  the  whole  church  in 
general ; containing  the  martyrs  and  confeffors  of  all  the 
churches.  From  all  the  feveral  calendars  were  formed  one 
martyrology;  fo  that  martyrologies  are  pollerioc  to  calen- 
dars. See  Martyrology. 

Calendar  is  alfo  extended  to  an  orderly  table,  or  enu- 
meration of  perfons  or  things.  Lord  Bacon  wifhes  for  a ca- 
lendar of  doubts.  A late  writer  has  given  a calendar  of  the 
perfons  who  may  inherit  eftates  in  fee-fimple. 

Calend.ar,  Kalendarlum,  originally  denoted  among  the 
Romans  a book  containing  an  account  of  monies  at  intereft, 
which  became  due  on  the  calends  of  January  j the  ui'ual 
time  when  the  Roman  ufurers  let  out  their  money.  Senec. 
de  Benef.  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  Idem.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Ejufd.  Epill.  14. 
Idem.  Ep.  87.  Fab.  Thef.  p.  413. 

Calendar  months,  the  folar  months  as  they  (land  in  the 
calendar,  viz.  January  31  days,  &c. 

The  number  of  days  in  each  month  may  be  fuggefted  to 
the  memory  by  the  following  canon  : 

“ Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November, 

February  has  twenty-eight  alone, 

And  all  the  reft  have  thirty-one.” 

Calendar,  agronomical,  an  inftrument  engraved  upon 
copper-plates  printed  upon  paper,  and  pafted  on  board,  with 
a brafs  Aider  which'  carries  a hair,  and  fhews  by  infpeftion 
the  fun’s  meridian  altitude,  right  afcerlion,  declination,  rifing, 
frtting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a greater  exadlnefs  than  our  com- 
mon globes  will  fhew. 

Calendar  of  prfoners,  is  a lift  of  all  their  names,  with 
their  feparate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  the  judge 
figns,  and  the  execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the  refpec- 
tivc  (heriff.  In  the  cafe  of  a capital  felony,  the  words  “ hang 
by  the  neck”  are  annexed  to  the  prifoner’s  name,  inftcad 
of  " fif-  col”  for fufpendalur  per  collum,  which  was  the 
ancient  form.  Judge  Blackftone  well  obferves,  that  the 
execution  of  a man  feems  to  be  too  important  and  terrible  a 
talk  to  depend  on  a marginal  note.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv. 
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Calendar.^//^,  vitrum  calendare,  a name  formerly  given 
by  fome  writers  to  a thermometer,  or  graduated  tube,  where- 
by to  meafure  the  degrees  of  heat. 

Q.ki,Y.'AV>KV--hrothers,  fratres  calendarii  a fort  of  devout  fra- 
ternities, compofed  of  eccltliaftics  as  well  as  laymen  ; whofe 
chief  bufinefs  was  to  procure  maffes  to  be  faid,  and  alms 
diftributed,  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  members  as  were  deceafed. 
They  were  alfo  denominated  calend  hrothers,  becaufe  they 
ufually  met  on  the  calends  of  each  month,  though  in  feme 
places  only  once  a quarter. 

CALENDARIO,  Philip,  in  Biography,  a celebratec, 
architeft  and  fculptor,  flounfhed  at  Venice  in  the  time  of 
Martin  Faletri,  doge  of  that  republic  in  1354.  He  con- 
ftrudked  thofe  beautiful  porticos  fupported  by  marble  co- 
lumns, which  furround  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  above  which. 


are  feen  fuperb  buildings  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and 
rich  paintings.  By  thefe  works  he  eftablifhed  both  his  fame 
and  fortune.  Moreri. 

CALENDARIUM  fejhm.  The  Chriftians  retained 
much  of  the  ceremony  and  wantonnefs  of  the  calends  of  Ja- 
nuary, which  for  many  ages  was  held  a feaft,  and  celebrated 
by  the  clergy  with  great  indecencies,  under  the  names  fejlum 
kalendarum,  or  hypodiaconorum,  or  fultorum,  that  is,  the  feaft 
of  fools  ; fometimes  alfo  libertas  decembrica.  The  people 
met  malleed  in  the  church,  and  in  a ludicrous  way  proceeded 
to  the  eltftion  of  a mock  pope,  or  bifliop,  who  exercifed  a 
jurifdiftion  over  them  fuitable  to  the  felfivity  of  the  occa- 
fion  : fathers,  councils,  and  popes  long  laboured  to  rdtrain 
this  licence,  to  little  purpofe.  We  find  the  feaft  of  the 
calends  in  ufe  as  low  as  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Du-Cange. 

CALENDER,  a machine  iifed,  in  the  manufaflories,  for 
preffing  certain  ftuffs,  filks,  callicoes,  and  even  linens ; to  make 
them  fmooth,  even  and  gloify.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  watering, 
or  giving  the  waves  to  tabbies  and  mohairs. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  calandre,  or  Spanifh 
calandra,  which  fignify  the  fame ; and  which  fome  derive 
further  from  the  Latin  cylindrus ; bccaufe  the  whole  efftft 
of  the  machine  depends  upon  a cylinder.  Borel  derives  the 
name  from  that  of  a little  bird,  of  the  Iwallow  kind  ; on  ac- 
count of  the  agreement  between  the  feathers  of  the  bird,  and 
the  imprellion  of  the  machine. 

The  calender  confifts  of  two  large  wooden  rollers,  round 
which  the  pieces  of  ftuff  are  wound  : thefe  are  put  between 
two  large,  clofe,  polilhed  planks  of  wood,  or  plates  of  iron, 
the  lower  ferving  as  a fixed  bafe,  and  the  upper  moveable, 
b-y  means  of  a wheel  like  that  of  a crane  ; with  a rope, 
faftened  to  a fpindle,  which  makes  its  axis : this  upper 
part  is  of  a prodigious  weight,  fometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
tboufand  pounds.  It  is  the  weight  of  this  part,  together 
with  its  akernate  mo'ion,  that  gives  the  poliftr,  and  makes 
the  waves  on  the  ftuffs,  by  caufing  the  cylinders  on  which 
they  are  put  to  roll  with  great  force  over  the  loweft  board. 
The  rollers  are  taken  off,  and  put  on  again  by  inclining  the 
machine. 

At  Paris  they  have  an  extraordinary  machine  of  this 
kind,  called  the  royal  calender,  made  by  order  of  M.  Colbert; 
the  lower  table  or  plank  of  which  is  made  of  a block  of 
fmooth  marble,  and  the  upper  lined  at  bottom  with  a plate 
of  polilhed  copper. 

This  is  called  the  great  calender;  they  have  alfo  a fmall 
one  with  two  tables  of  polilhed  iron  or  fteel. 

There  are  alfo  calenders  without  wheels,  which  are 
wrought  by  a horfe  harneffed  to  a wooden  bar,  which 
turns  a large  a-bor  placed  upright ; at  the  top  of  which,  on 
a kind  of  drum,  is  wound  a rope,  the  two  ends  of  which 
being  faftened  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  upper  plank  of 
the  engine,  give  it  motion.  But  the  horfe  calendar  is  in  lefs 
efteem  than  the  wheel  kind,  as  the  motion  of  this  latter  is 
more  equable  and  certain. 

We  read  of  calendering  worfteds.  To  improve  linen  far- 
ther, the  drapers  get  feveral  forts  of  their  cloths  calen- 
dered : whereby  their  threads  are  made  to  lie  flatter  and 
fmoother. 

Calender  alfo  denotes  the  workman  w'ho  manages  the 
machine  above  deferibed  ; applying  the  cloth  or  ftuff  under- 
neath, after  having  fifft  wound  it  on  the  rollers. 

Calenders  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fort  of  dervife*  fpread 
through  Turkey  and  Perfia,  whofe  order  is  not  in  general 
efteem  among  the  Mahometans,  as  being  reputed  Icfs  ab- 
ftemious  and  ftriA  in  morals  than  fome  other  orders.  They 
derive  their  name  from  CaleDdcri,  their,  fo  under,  who  went 
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bareheaded,  without  a (hlrt,  and  with  the  flcin  of  a wild 
beaft  thrown  over  his  (houlders.  Before,  he  wore  a kind  of 
apron,  the  firings  of  which  were  adorned  with  counterfeit 
precious  ftones.  In  Perfia  and  Arabia  thefe  dervifes  were 
called  Mdals  or  Abdallat,  i.  e.  Perfons  confecrated  to  the 
- fervice  or  honour  of  God.  They  preach  in  the  market- 
places, and  live  upon  alms.  See  Dervis. 

CALENDS,  Calends,  in  the  Roman  Chronology,  the 
6rft  day  of  every  month. 

The  word  is  formed  from  I call,  or  proclaim;  be- 

caufe,  before  the  publication  of  the  Roman  Fatti,  it  was 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Rex  Sacri- 
jiculus ; upon  which  a facrifice  being  offered,  the  pontiff 
fummoned  the  people  together  in  the  capitol,  and  there, 
with  a loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  number  of  calends,  or  the 
day  whereon  the  nones  would  be;  which  he  did  by  repeat- 
ing this  formula,  as  often  as  there  were  days  of  calends  : Calo 
Juno  Novella.  Whence  the  name  calendce  was  given  there- 
to, from  calo,  calare.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Varro. 
Plutarch,  and  after  him  Gaza,  derive  the  word  from  clam  ; 
^la  luna  calendis  clam  Jit  : but  this  is  far  fetched.  Others 
derive  the  appellation  hence : that  the  people  being  con- 
vened on  this  day,  the  pontifex  called  or  proclaimed  the 
feveral  feaftsor  holidays  in  the  month  ; a cuftom  which  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when  C. 
Flavius,  the  curule  asdile,  ordered  the  fafti,  or  calendar,  to  be 
fet  up  in  public  places,  that  every  body  might  know  the  dif- 
ference of  times,  and  the  return  of  the  feftivals. 

The  calends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a retrograde 
order  ; thus,  v.  g.  the  firll  of  May  being  the  calends  of 
May  ; the  iaft,  or  thirtieth  of  April,  was  the  pridie  calen- 
darum,  or  fecond  of  the  calends  of  May ; the  twenty-ninth 
of  April,  the  third  of  the  calends,  or  before  the  calends ; 
and  fo  back  to  the  thirteenth,  where  the  ides  commence  } 
which  are,  likewife,  numbered  invertedly  to  the  fifth,  where 
the  nones  begin ; which  are  numbered  after  the  fame  man,- 
ncr  to  the  firll  day  of  the  month,  which  is  the  calends  of 
April.  See  Ides  and  Nones. 

The  rules  of  computation  by  calends  are  included  in  the 
following  verfes : 

“ Prima  dies  menfis  cujufque  ell  didla  calendse : 

Sex  Maius  nonas,  Oftober,  Julius,  & Mars ; 

Quatuor  at  reliqui ; habet  idus  quilibet  c6lo. 

Inde  dies  rehquos  omnes  die  elTe  calendas ; 

Quas  retro  numerans  dices  a menfe  fequente.” 

To  find  the  day  of  the  calends  anfwering  to  any  day  of 
the  month  we  are  in  ; fee  how  many  days  there  are  yet  re- 
maining of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add  two  : for 
example  ; fuppofe  it  the  azd  of  April ; it  is  then  the  joth 
of  the  calends  of  May.  For  April  contains  30  days;  and 
22  taken  from  30,  there  remains  8 ; to  which  2 being  ad- 
ded, the  fum  is  10. 

The  reafon  of  adding  two  is,  becaufe  the  lad  day  of  the 
month  is  called  fecundo  calendas,  the  lall  but  one  tertlo  ca- 
lendas, &c. 

The  Roman  writers  themfelves  are  at  a lofs  for  the  reafon 
of  this  abfurd  and  whimfical  manner  of  computing  the 
days  of  the  month : yet  it  is  Hill  kept  up  in  the  Roman 
chancery ; and  by  fome  authors,  out  of  a vain  affcdlation 
of  learning,  preferred  to  the  common,  more  natural,  and 
eafy  manner. 

Calends,  Kaienda,  are  alfo  ufed  in  Church  Hifiory  to  de- 
mote conferences  anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each  dean- 
.-■cry,  on  the  firll  day  of  every  month,  concerning  their  duty 


and  condudl,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  the  impofition  of 
penance.  Du-Cange. 

Calends  of  January,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  was  a folemn 
feftival  confecrated  to  Juno  and  Janus ; wherein  the  Ro- 
mans offered  vows  and  facrifices  to  thofe  deities,  and  ex- 
changed prefents  among  themlelves,  as  a token  of  friend- 
ffiip. 

It  was  only  a melancholy  day  to  debtors,  who  were  then 
obliged  to  pay  their  interefts,  &c.  Hence  Horace  calls  it 
tes  calendce.  Lib.  i.  Serm.  Sat.  3. 

CALENDULA,  in  Botany,  (according  to  Martyn,  a 
diminutive  from  Caltha,  the  name  of  the  moll  common  fpe- 
cies  in  old  authors;  Ventenat  derives  it  from  Caleadae,  the 
Latin  term  for  the  firll  day  of  every  month,  becaufc  it  con- 
tinues long  in  flower,  whence  one  of  its  Italian  names  Fiore 
d’ogniMefe.)  Linn,  gen.  990.  Schreb.  1339.  Willd.  1539. 
Gtert.  991.  Juff.  p.  183.  Vent.  v.  2.  p.  543.  Marigold. 
Oafs  and  order,  fyngenefa  polygamia  necejfaria.  Nat.  ord. 
Compofta  difcoidea.  Linn.  Corymbifera , Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  fimple,  nearly  upright,  with  numerous 
linear-lanceolate,  nearly  equal  divifions.  Cor.  radiate  : florets 
of  the  difk  numerous,  tubular, femiquinquefid,  the  lengthof  the 
calyx  ; the  ray  llrap-lhaped,  very  long,  ihree-toothed,  hairy 
at  the  bafe,  without  nerves,  with  pillils  only.  Stamens  of 
the  difle : filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort  ; anthers  the 
length  of  the  floret,  united  in  a hollow  cylinder.  PJl.  of 
the  dt/h : germ  oblong  ; ttyle  thread-lhaped,  fcarcely  the 
length  of  the  ftamens : lligraa  obtufe,  bind,  llraight.  Pif- 
til  of  the  ray : germ  oblong,  three-cornered  ; ftyle  thread- 
rtiapcd  ; ftigmas  two,  oblong,  acuminate,  reflexed.  Peri- 
carp, the  permanent  calyx  conveiging  and  deoreffed.  Seeds 
in  the  centre  of  the  di/h  none  ; in  the  circumference , fomeiimes- 
but  rarely  folitary,  membranous,  invetidy  heart-lhaped, 
compreffed ; in  the  ray,  folitary,  larger,  oblong,  incurved, 
triangular,  with  membranous  angles,  marked  on  the  out- 
fide  longitudinally  with  the  figure  of  a vegetable.  Down 
none.  Recep.  naked,  flat. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  none.  Calyx  with 
many  divifions.  Seeds  in  the  circumference  of  the  dilk 
membranous. 

Obf.  As  the  feeds  in  the  circumference  of  the  dilk  are 
very  different  in  form  from  thofe  of  the  ray,  Linnaeus  was 
in  doubt  whether  they  were  not  abortive ; but  Gaertner  af- 
ferts  that  both  kinds  are  fertile. 

Sp.  1.  C.  arvenjis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Caltha  arvenfis,  Bauh. 
Pin.  273.  minima,  Bauh.  Hill.  3.  p.  103  : officinalis. 
Scop.  Cam.  1 040. ) “ Seeds boat-lhaped,  muricated,  incurved, 
outer  ones  ereft,  lengthened,  and  llaoding  out,”  Linn.  (Ian- 
ceolate-awl-fhaped,  muricated  on  the  back,  Willd.)  Annual. 
5/efflllender,  branching, fpreading  nearthe  ground.  Leavesx\ar- 
row,  fpear-lhaped,  hairy,  half  iurrounding  the  Hem  at  their 
bafe.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  fmall,  terminating  the  branches,  on 
long  peduncles.  La  Marck.  of  the- curved  inwards, 
fo  as  to  form  a femi-circle  ; by  no  means  boat-fhaped  or  mar- 
gined, but  roundifh  ; compreffed  in  the  belly  part  to  a lharp 
edge,  convex  on  the  back,  and  muricated  with  (hort,  harm- 
Icfs  prickles : of  the  ray  longer,  upright,  crooked,  leffened 
upward,  and  lengthened  into  a lamellate,  two-lobed  beak, 
with  little  prickles  on  the  outfide,  fmooth  within,  and  aug- 
mented near  the  bafe  with  a lamellate  procefs.  Gaert.  Tab. 
168.  fig.  4.  A native  cf  cultivated  fields  in  the  South  of 
Europe.  2.  C.  Stellata,  Willd.  Cav.  ic.  i.  p.  3.  tab.  5.  Desf. 
atl.  2.  p.  304.  “ Seeds  boat-lhaped,  incurved,  muricated  ; 

five  outer  ones  ovate-lanceolate,  membranous,  and  toothed 
at  the  matgin,  muricated  oh  the  back.”  Willd.  Annua!. 
Stem,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  rugged  ; three  f,  tt  high, 

herbaceous 
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herbaceous,  (Iriated,  much  branched.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
toothed  in  a finuate  manner,  fotnev/hat  ciliate,  thick,  bright 
green.  Fhwers  yellow,  terminating ; florets  of  the  ray 
fibout  fistecn,  equal  in  number  to  the  divifions  of  the  calyx  ; 
of  the  dijh  few,  barren.  A native  of  Barbary,  cultivated  by 
Cavanilles  in  the  garden  of  the  Duke  del  Iiifantado,  near 
Madrid,  from  feeds  fent  by  Leraonier.  It  flowers  and  per- 
fects its  feeds  there  from  Jure  to  Aiignft.  3.  C.  fandla, 
Linn.  Sp.  PU  “ Seeds  pitchcr-fliaped.  inverfely  egg-ihaped, 
even  ; calyxes  a little  muricated.”  A mual.  Whole  plant 
fmooth.  Leaves  rugged  at  the  edge.  Similar  to  the  arven- 
fjs,  but  the  calyx  is  muricated  on  the  outflde,  the  feeds 
bell  out  more,  and  are  not  at  all  muricated  ; nor  are  the 
feeds  of  the  ray  prickl)’".  Linn.  A native  of  Faledine.  4. 
C.  officinaUs,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.  (Ca'tha  vulgaris  ; Bauh.  Piu. 
275.)  “ All  the  feeds  boat-fliaped,  incurved,  muricated.” 

Annual.  Stevi.  loftier,  and  move  divaricated  tlian  that  of 
C.  arvenfi”,  angular,  downy.  Aeavjw  fefllie  ; lower  ones  fpa- 
tnla-fuaped  ; upper  ones  lanceolate.  La  Marck.  Seeds  of  the 
dljh  boat-fliaped ; divided  on  their  concave  fide  by  a longi- 
tudinal partition,  and  mark“d  on  the  middle  of  their  convex 
fide  with  an  elevated  muricated  furrow : thofe  of  the 
ray  roundifh,  bent  in  a femicircular  manner,  muricated  on 
the  outflde,  fmooth  within,  and  o.^t^en  fnrnifhed  near  the 
bafe  with  an  eredf,  lamellated  procefs.  Gmrt.  tab.  168.  fig. 
4.  A native  of  cultivated  ground  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
Flowering  mofl  part  of  the  fummer.  It  was  cultivated  by 
Gerard  in  1J97,  and  is  ftill  one  of  the  mod  common  annuals 
in  our  gardens,  where  numerous  varieties  have  been  produc- 
ed in  the  colour  and  luxuriance  of  its  flow’trs.  The  florets 
of  the  ray  are  in  many  parts  of  England  boiled  in  broth  ; 
and  Humerous  medical  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  it, 
which  have  now  loft  their  credit.  5.  C.  fuffrullrofa,  Willd. 
Vahl.  Symb.  2.  p.  94.  “ Seeds  boat-.fliaped,  incurvated, 

muricated  ; outer  ones  lanceolate-awl- fliaped,  muricated, 
ere£l : leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  in  rather  a fiiui  .te  manner, 
rougti.  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby.”  Perennial,  Branches  af- 
cending,  terminated  by  a Angle  flower  on  a long  pcnduncle. 
Flowers  and  Seeds  like  thofe  of  C.  arvenfis.  A native  of 
the  coaft  of  Barbary.  6.  C.  incana.  Willd.  (C.  tomentofa, 
Desf.  atl.  3.  p,  ,305.  tab.  243.  Caltha  maritima  lufitanica  la- 
nuginofa.  Tourn.  Inft.  499,  Vail.  aft.  1720.  p.  289  ) 
“ Seeds  boat-flvaped,  even ; outer  ones  awl-fhaped,  ereft, 
a little  muricated  ; leaves  oblong-fpatula-lhaped,  downy  on 
both  fides.”  Willd.  Annual.  Whole  plant  white  with 
down,  Flow'ers  yellow.  A native  of  Morocco  and  Portu- 
gal on  the  fea  coaft.  7.  C.  pIuvtaHs,  Linn.  Sp.  Pt.  (Caltha 
africana,  Morif,  tab.  3.  fig.  8.  Tourn.  Inft.  499.)  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  toothed  in  a finuated  manner  ; ftem  leafy  ; pe- 
duncles thread-fhaped.”  Annual.  Stems  declining,  from  fix 
to  eight  inches  long ; upper  part  very  flender.  Flowers 
Angle,  terminating;  diflt  purple;  ray  of  a violet  colour  on  the 
outflde,  and  a pure  white  within,  opening  when  the  fun  (bines, 
and  fliutting  in  cloudy  weather  and  in  the  evening.  Seeds 
of  the  d'ljh  roundifh,  hcart-fhaped,  comprdTed,  furrounded 
with  a fwelling  rim  of  a pale  Itraw  colour  : of  the  ray  ob«. 
long,  inverfely  pyramidal,  three  or  four-cornered,  muricated 
with  tubercles  on  the  fidts  and  angles.  Gtert.  Tab.  168. 
fig,  4.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1726.  8.  C.  hybriJa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.- 

(Caltha  africana  femine  majore,  oblongo : Breyn.  tab.  14. 
fig.  2.  Cardifpermum  af.  pubefeens:  Aft.  Parif.  1724.  39. 
tab.  2.)  “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  toothed  ; ftem  leafy  ; 
peduncles  thickened  at  the  top.”  Annual.  Leaves  much 
longer  than  thofe  of  C.  pluvialis  and  broader  at  the  end. 
Flowers  fmalier,  but  of  the  iame  colour.  Miller.  Seeds  of 
the  difh  alfo  fimilar,  but  a littU  larger,  elliptic,  heart-fliapi»d, 
VoL.  V. 
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and  not  tumid  at  the  edge ; of  the  ray  three  cornered  ; the 
fides  rather  convex  and  fmooth  ; the  angles  comprefi'ed  and 
toothed  in  a ferrated  manner.  Gaert.  9,  C.  amplexicaulis, 
Willd.  Thunb.  prod.  164.  “ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem, 

oblo.ng-halbert-fliaped,  toothed;  ftem  herbaceous,  ereft.” 
10.  C.  pinnata,  Willd.  Thunb.  prod.  164.  “ Leaves 

winged.”  it.  C.  fcabra,  Willd.  Tiiunb.  “ Leaves  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, toothed,  rugged ; ftem  herbaceous,  ereft.” 
12.  C.  parviflora,  Willd.  Thunb.  “Leaves  felTile,  lance- 
olate, toothed  ; ftem  herbaceous,  rough  with  hairs.”  13. 
C.  decurrens,  Willd.  Thunb.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  decur- 
rent,  very  entire,  fmooth  ; ftem  herbaceous.”  14.  C.  nudi- 
caulis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Beilis,  Comm.  hort.  2.  6(5.  tab.  33. 
Caltha  afr.  lemine  piano  cerdato,  Boerh.  Lugd.  i,  113.) 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  in  a finuate  manner ; ftem 
nearly  naked.”  Annual.  Stem  perfeftly  fiinple,  ertft,  leafy- 
near  the  bottom.  Leaves  fpatula-fliaped,  entire,  or  rarely 
furnifhed  with  a tooth,  rugged.  Seeds  orbiculate,  L'nn. 
15.  C.  tomentofa,  Linn.  Sup.  Thunb.  “ Leaves  inverfely 
egg-fhaped,  downy  ; fcape  with  a fingle  flower.”  The  lai't 
nine  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  16.  C. 
purnlla,  Willd.  Thunb.  “ Leaves  orbiculate,  toothed  ; pe- 
tioles ciliated  ; fcape  with  one  flower.”  Willd.  Perennial. 
Leaves  half  an  inch  long.  Petioles  twice  as  long  as  the  leaf. 
Flower  refembling  that  of  the  common  daify,  but  four  times 
fmalier.  Seeds  oblong,  incurved.  A native  of  New  Zea- 
land. 17.  C.  magellanica,  Willd.  (C.  pumila  jS.  Forft.  Com- 
ment. Goett.  9.  p.  40.  After  nudicaulis,  Lam.  encyc. 
I.  305.  liliift.  tab.  681.  fig.  4.)  “ Leaves  wedge  fhaped, 

toothed  near  the  end  ; fcape  with  one  flower.”  Perennial. 
Root  thread-fhaped,  creeping.  Leaves  narrowed  at  the 
bafe  into  a petiole,  not  ciliated.  Scape  furniflied  with  one 
or  two  thread-fliaped  braftes.  A native  of  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan.  C.  graminfoUa,  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  (C.  africana 
furrefta.  Pink,  maiit.  35,  tab.  370.  fig.  7.  Caltha  africana 
fcliis  croci,  Boerh.  Lugd.  i.  p.  113.  Dimorphotheca,  Vail, 
aft.  I'j'zo.  p,  2S0.  Beilis  africana  foJiis  anguftis.  Comm, 
hort.  2,  p.  67.  tab.  34.)  “ Leaves  linear,  nearly  entire; 

ftem  almoft  naked.”  Perennial.  Stem  dividing  near  the  root 
into  feveral  tufted  heads  with  long  graffy  leaves  coming  out 
on  every  fide  without  ord-er.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  axil- 
lary, about  nine  inches  long.  Florets  of  the  d'fk  purple  ; of 
the  ray  purple  without,  pure  white  within  It  is  in  the 
greateft  beauty  in  April  and  May,  but  continues  to  flower 
late  in  the  autumn.  A native  of  the  Cape,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Holland  in  1698.  It  has  been  long  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  gardens,  but  is  not  fo  common  as  it  deferves.  Mi  ler. 
19.  C.  Tragus,  Wil’den.  Ait.  hort.  Kew.  3.^71,  Jacq. 
hort.  Schcenb.  2.  p.  14.  tab.  153.  “ Leaves  linear,  fome- 

what toothed,  muricated  with  fmall  points  beneath  ; feeds 
nearly  orbiculate ; ftem  fomewhat  ftirubby.”  Perennial. 
Leaves  alternate.  Ray  of  the  corolla  large,  purple  without, 
white  within.  20.  C.  oppoftifoiia,  Willd.  Ait.  hort.  Kew. 

“ Leaves  oppofite,  linear,  entire,  fomewhat  fleftiy,  fmooth.” 
Perennial.  21.  C.  Willd,  Thunb.  “ Leaves  ellip- 

tic, entire,  fmooth  ; ftem  fhrubby,  ereft.”  Perennial.  22. 
C.  fruticofa,  Linn.  Sp.  P).  “ Leaves  inverfely  egg-fliaped, 

fomewhat  toothed  ; ftem  flirubby,  decumbent.”  Perennial. 
Stem  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  flender,  and  requiring  fup- 
port ; branches  numerous,  hanging  downwards.  Leaves  on 
(hort  petioles  of  a (hining  green  colour  on  their  upper  furface. 
Flowers  terminating  the  branches  on  (hort  naked  peduncles. 
Seeds  heart-draped,  flat.  Sent  to  Mr.  Miller  by  Dr.  Van 
Royen  about  1759.  23.  C.  arborefeens,  Willd.  Jacq.  ic. 

rar.  3.  tab.  596.  (C.  rigida,  Ait.  Martyn.  C.  afpera, 
Thunb.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  tootiied,  rugged;  feeds  nearly 
orbiculate ; ftem  fluubby,  panicled.”  Perennial.  Flowers 
5 E yellow, 
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yellow,  ereft ; in  fruit  nodding.  Rims  of  the  feeds  femior- 
biculate.”  34.  C.  muriccitat  ^Villd.  Thunb.  “ Leaves  ob* 
l®ng,  rugged  with  papillary  tubercles ; the  lower  ones 
toothed,  upper  ones  entire  5 ftem  (hruoby.”  Perennial.  2^. 
C.  cuneata,  Willd.  Thunb.  “ Leaves  wedge-lhaped,  flefhy, 
toothed.”  Perennial.  The  laft  eight  are  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  feeds  of  the  arvenfis,  fanc- 
ta,  officinalis,  pluvialis,  hybrids,  and  nudicaulis,  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring,  and  will  afterwards  fow  themfelves 
without  farther  trouble.  The  laft  three  fhould  not  be  tranf- 
planted.  The  graminifolia  does  not  often  produce  good 
feeds  in  Europe  but  is  eafdy  propagated  by  flips  taken  off 
from  the  head,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praftifed  for  thrift. 
They  may  be  planted  any  tune  in  fummer,  in  pots  filled 
with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  in  a moderate  hot-bed, 
or  placed  in  the  common  earth  under  a melon  frame,  and 
occafionally,  but  not  plentifully  watered.  When  they 
have  taken  root,  they  fhould  be  iranfplanted  and  kept  during 
the  fummer  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a fhady  fituat'.ou.  In 
winter  they  require  protediion  froui  froft  and  heat,  but  do  not 
thrive  in  artificial  heat.  The  frucicofa  is  alfo  cafily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  in  light  poor  earth,  and  rnuil  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  graminifolia.  Miller. 

Calendula,  in  Ornithology^  a fpecies  of  Motacilla 
that  inhabits  North  America,  the  Ruby  crowned  wxen  of 
Latham,  roitelet  rubis  of  Buffon,  and  calendula  penfilvanica 
of  Biiffon.  The  colour  is  greeniffi-afh  ; crown  with  a ruby 
(fometimes  deep  yellow)  line  ; abdomen  and  wings  beneath 
yellowifh.  Gmel.  &c. 

This  is  a fmall  bird.  The  female  has  no  ruby  line  on  the 
crown,  hut  has  a fcarlet  Innule  moft  commonly  on  the  nape, 
which  is  not  obfervable  in  the  male. 

Calendula,  in  Zoology,  according  to  Gmelin,  a fort  of 
Hydra,  called  by  Hughes  in  his  “ Natural  Hiftory  of  Bar- 
badoes,”  the  animal  flower.  Authors  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  genus  to  which  this  animal-flower  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred, Gmelin  expreffes  a doubt  of  its  being  truly  of  the 
hydra  kind,  although  he  places  it  in  that  genus.  E!hs  con- 
fiders  it  as  an  adlinia ; and  later  writers  entertaining  the  fame 
idea,  it  Hands  at  prefent  Z%a8inia  cakndida,  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  we  have,  however,  no  hefitation  in  believing  it  to 
be  neither  of  the  genus  hydra,  nor  aSlnia,  but  a fpecies  of 
tulularia.  This  we  muft  prefume  from  its  analogy  to  the 
tubularia  magnjfica,  and  fome  other  accurately  defined  fpe- 
cies of  that  genus.  The  original  figure  of  this  animal  is 
that  which  appears  in  the  “ Natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes” 
by  Hughes.  Ellis  and  Solander  have  a figure  of  it  in  their 
work  on  zoophytes,  but  which  is  copied  from  the  above 
mentioned  publication,  as  is  alfo  the  defeription  that  accom- 
panies it.  We  muft  therefore  have  recourfe  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Hughes,  as  being  the  heft  to  be  obtained  at 
prefent  of  this  curious  animal.  This  writer  deferibes  it  as 
having  the  appearance  of  fine  radiated  flowers,  of  a pale 
yellow,  or  bright  ftraw  colour,  (lightly  tinged  with  green  ; 
each  furrounded  by  a circular  border  of  thick-fet  petals 
about  the  fize  of,  and  much  refembling,  thofe  of  a fingle 
garden  marigold  ; except  that  the  whole  of  this  feeming 
flower  is  narrower  at  the  difeus,  or  fetting  on  of  the  leaves 
(petals)  than  any  flower  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Hughes  obferves, 
that  thefe  animals,  on  being  difturbed,  fink  into  holes;  he 
alfo  remarked  four  dark  coloured  threads,  fomewhat  like 
the  legs  of  a fpider,  rife  out  from  the  centre  of  what  he 
calls  the  flower,  with  a quick  fpontaneous  motion  from  one 
fide  to  the  other  of  the  circular  border  of  leaves  (petals  ;) 
and  thefe  in  reality,  he  fays,  were  fo  many  arms  or  feelers, 
clofiag  together  in  imitation  of  a forceps,  as  if  they  had 


hemmed  in  their  prey,  which  the  yellow  border  foon  fur. 
rounded,  and  clofed  to  fecure.  He  attempted  to  pluck 
one  of  thefe  from  the  rock  to  which  they  v/ere  affixed,  but 
never  could  effeft  his  defign,  for  as  foon  as  his  fingers  came 
w'ithin  two  or  three  inches  of  it,  the  animal  would  immedi- 
ately contrail  its  border  of  tentacula,  and  (brink  back  into 
the  hole  of  the  rock  ; but  if  left  undifturbed  for  about  four 
minutes,  it  would  come  gradually  into  fight,  expanding, 
though  at  firft  very  cautioufly,  its  petals  or  tentacula,  till  it 
would  at  length  appear  again  as  before,  like  a flower  in  full 
bloffom.  As  often  as  his  hand  came  within  a certain  diftance 
of  it,  the  animal  would  again  recoil  from  his  approach  in- 
the  fame  manner.  He  alfo  tried  the  fame  experiment  by 
attempting  to  touch  it  tVith  his  cane,  and  a fmall  (lender 
rod,  but  the  effedl  produced  was  the  fame. 

Ellis  call  this  the  fea  marigold,  from  its  near  refcmblance, 
when  the  tentacula  are  expanded,  to  the  flower  of  the  com- 
mon marigold.  It  may  be  fpscifically  defined  in  the  words 
of  Gmtlin : ftem  fomewhat  turbinated  : difle  furrounded 
by  petal  (liaped  tentacula,  or  rays. 

CALENS,  in  Entomology,  a Siberian  fpecies  of  Chry- 
sis  of  a large  fize,  deferibed  by  Fabricius.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  gloffy  blue  ; abdomen  golden  ; tail  blue  and  armed 
with  four  teeth.  Obf.  The  legs  and  tip  of  the  antennse  are 
fiifcons. 

Calens,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  found  in  India.  The  head, 
thorax,  and  wing-cafes  are  black,  with  a fulvous  fcutel. 
Gronovius,  &c. 

C ALENTES,  in  Logic,  a fort  of  fyllogifm  in  the  fourth, 
commonly  called  Galenical,  figure,  wherein  the  major  pro- 
pofition  is  nniverfal  and  affirmative  ; and  the  fecond  or  mi- 
nor, as  well  as  the  conclufion,  univerfal  and  negative.  This 
is  intimated  by  the  letters  it  is  compofed  of,  where  the  A 
figiiifies  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  two  E’s  as  many 
univerfal  negatives.  E.  gr. 

CA  Every  affiidlion  in  this  world  is  only  for  a time. 

LEN  No  affidion,  which  is  only  for  a time,  ought  to  dif- 

turb  us.  — 

TES  No  crfflidion  ought  to  dijlurb  usf  which  happens  in. 
this  world. 

The  Ariftotelians  not  allowing  the  fourth  figure  of  fyllo- 
gifins,  turned  this  word  into  celantes,  and  make  it  only 
an  indireifl;  mood  of  the  firft  figure. 

CALENTIUS,  Elisius,  in  Biography,  an  ingenious 
writer  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  born  in  Apuha,  and  be- 
came preceptor  to  prince  Frederick,  the  Ion  of  Ferdinand 
I,  king  of  Naples,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  iiilpire  with 
fentirnents  of  juftice  and  humanity,  congenial  ter  his  own. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  capital  puniffiments,  and  propofed  va- 
rious fubftitutes  for  them  in  different  cafes.  He  was  much 
addifted  to  agriculture,  and  pradlifed  it  with  (leill.  Al- 
though his  circumfrances  were  narrow,  he  lived  on  terms  of 
intimate  friend(hip  with  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  his 
time,  and  was  a member  of  tbe  Neapolitan  academy.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
which  were  printed  in  1503  > about  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
the  principal  of  thefe  was  his  poem  on  the  “ Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,”  imitated  from  Homer.  He  declined 
writing  the  hiftory  of  the  war  carried  on  by  Charles  the 
Bold  againft  the  Swifs,  alleging,  that  it  was  not  fafe  to 
(peak  ill  of  princes,  and  that  an  honeft  man  ought  not  to 
publidi  falfehoods. 

CALENTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Lbrus.  Fliny  fays,  that  bricks 
were  made  in  this  place  of  an  earth  refembling  pumice-ftone, 
which  would  not  link  in  water. 
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'CALENTURE,  from  cahre,  to  hehot,  Jfi  Meitcine,  a fpe*  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  called  Caienimi."  In  its 
cies  of  difeafe,  formerly  faid  to  be  common  to  feamen  during  ruins  are  difcerned  a theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
their  voyages  in  tropical  climates,  and  to  be  ebarafterifed  by  Cales,  in  Geography.  See  Cadiz. 

a peculiar  dehnum,  in  which  the  patient  imagined  that  he  CALET^,  or  Caletes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a peo^ 

faw  green  fields  and  groves  in  the  fea,  and  was  defirous  of  pie  placed  by  Caefar,  and  a!fo  by  Strabo,  in  Beigic  Gaul  ; 
leaping  over-board  in  order  to  walk,  in  them.  This  affeftion  but  Auguftus  comprifes  them  in  Celtic  Gaul,  or  Gallia 
is  not  mentioned  by  recent  authors,  who  have  written  on  the  Lyonnenfis ; their  chief  town  was  “ Juliobona.”  M.  d' 
difeafes  of  feamen  in  hot  climates  j and  the  accounts  which  Anville  fuggefts  that  they  probably  occupied  the  diocefe  of 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  leave  the  caufe  of  this  haliuci-  “ Caux.”  The  promontory  “ Caletorum,”  was  fituated  in 
nation  in  fame  obfcuriiy.  According  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  who  Lyonnenfis  Stcunda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stine  ; now  called 
has  briefly  related  tv,to  cafes,  which  occurred  during  a voyage  “ Cape  Caux.” 


to  Jamaica,  it  was  a tranlient  delirium,  independent  of  fe- 
■eer,  and  produced  by  fordes  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
was  therefore  quickly  removed  by  an  emetic.  (Philofoph. 
Tranfaft.  N°  36.)  Other  writers  deferibe  the  calenture  as 
a febrile  difeafe,  attended  with  a furious  delirium,  infomuch 
that  fix  men  could  fcarcely  reftrain  the  patient  from  leaping 
into  the  fea  : and  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  faid  to 
be  the  proper  remedies  by  thefe  authors.  (Shaw’s  Practice. 
Allen’s  Synopfis.)  In  confequence  of  thefe  different  ac- 
counts  of  the  diforder,  Sauvages  has  defcr'bed  two  genera 
of  the  calenture  ; one  of  which  he  clalTes  with  thefimple  hal- 
lucinations, under  the  title  of  P araphrsfyne  Calentura  ; and 
the  other  he  confiders  a fpecits  of  Phrenith.  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  (Nofolog.  Method.  Clafs  iii.  Ord.  2.  and 
Clafs  viii.  Ord.  3.)  It  is  probable  that  the  difeafe  in  ail  in- 
ftances  depended  upon  fome  degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
head,  excited  by  the  heat  of  a vertical  fun  ; and  the  inllinc- 
tive  feelings,  which  in  many  cafes  of  febrile  delirium, 
prompt  the  patient  to  plunge  into  cold  water,  to  relieve  his 
fufferings  from  inordinate  heat,  may  pofiibly  have  been  mif- 
taken  for  a conception,  that  the  fea  was  a plain  or  an  orange 
grove. 

. CALEI^INO,  or  Da  Calepio,  Ambrose,  in  Biography^ 
a celebrated  grammarian,  defeended  from  the  counts  of  Ca- 
lepro,  was  born  at  Bergamo  about  the  year  1435.  He  entered 
into  the  convent  of  Augullins  in  his  native  place,  and 
chiefly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  languages.  His 
“ Vocabulary  of  the  Latin  Tongue”  became  fo  famous, 
that  books  of  a fimilar  nature  were  long  familiarly  termed 

Calepines.”  After  many  additions  and  improvements  by 
Paflerat,  Lacerda,  Chifflet,  and  others,  this  work,  firft;  print- 
ed in  1503,  has  become  a polyglott  diflionary,  of  which  the 
belt  editions  are  that  of  Chifflrt  at  Lyons  in  16S1,  % vols. 
fol.  and  a later  one  by  Facciolati  of  Padua.  Calepino  be- 
came blind  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1511. 
Nouv.  DiA.  Hift. 

CALEPIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ber- 
gamafeo. 

CALERES,  in  Modern  H'ljlory,  the  denomination  of  a 
kind  of  banditti  in  India,  who  inhabit  the  thick  fordls  of 
Tundeman,  between  Tanjore  and  Madura.  They  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  Indians  by  their  ferocious  afpeft  and 
manners,  as  well  as  by  the  dingy  colour  of  their  (kin,  which 
is  covered  wuth  duff,  and  feldom  wafhed.  Their  common 
arms  are  long  pikes,  cudgels,  and  fabres.  They  are  faid  to 
maffacre  all  who  fall  into  their  hands,  and  particularly  Eu- 
ropeans. 

CALERZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Coriica;  fix 
miles  S.E.  of  Calvi. 

CALES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Bithynia, 
between  the  Elans  on  the  welt,  and  the  Lycus  on  the  eaft, 
fouth»eaft  of  Heraclea.  The  emporium  at  its  mouth,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian,  is  called  by  Marcian  of  Heraclea,  Caleps. 

Cales,  Calvi,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  upon  the 
Appian  way,  S.E,  of  Theanura,  and  N.W.  of  Cazma. 


CALETURE,  in  Geography.  See  Caltura. 

Caletl're  lies  alfo  on  the  coaft.  of  Coromandel,  north- 
eafterly  from  Pullicat  or  Palliakate. 

CALF,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands,  about  one  mile 
to  the  north  of  Eda.  Alfo,  another  fmall  ifland  of  the  fame 
groiipe,  about  a mile  north  of  Plata. 

Calf,  a rock  near  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  about  half  a mile 
from  the  fouth-weft  end  ot  Dtirfey  ifle  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  at  the  entrance  into  Eantry  bav.  N.  lat.  3i'. 
W.  long.  io°  6’. 

Calf  of  Man,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Irifti  fea,  near  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  Kle  of  Maa.  N.  lat.  t'.  W. 
long.  4°  43'. 

Calf  Sound,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Sweden,  four  leagues 
fouth  from  Maeiftrand,  and  as  much  north  from  Wingo 
ifland.  It  abounds  with  dangtrous  rocks.. 

Calf,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  young  of  the  cattle  kind 
of  animals.  Calves  are  diltinguilhed,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  fex,  into  male  and  female,  or  bull  and  co’vj,  lohy,  or 
qui  calves.  There  are  confiderable  differences  in  the  manage- 
ment of  thefe  animals  in  different  diftriAs  of  the  kingdom, 
both  in  the  rearing  and  fattening  ; the  advantages  of  which 
ftil!  remain  to  be  decided  by  the  teft  of  experiment. 

Calves,  Rearing  of.  It  is  by  this  praAice  that  the  farmer 
is  to  raife  his  cattle  Hock  ; ic  fhould,  of  courfe,  be  attended 
to  with  a great  degree  of  care.  Where  he  is  anxious  to 
have  a good  cow  ftock,  the  bed  cow  calves  (hould  be  care- 
fu’Iy  feleAed  from  fuch  cows  as  are  the  moll  traAable,  af- 
ford the  heft  milk,  are  the  mod  hardy,  and  bfft  fuited  to 
the  Hate  of  the  farm  ; afterwards  rearing  them  with  the  moft; 
careful  attention  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  food,  as  well 
as  other circumftarccs. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  heft  and  mod  na- 
tural mode  of  rearing  the  young  of  this,  as  well  as  moil  other 
kinds  of  animals,  is,  that  of  allowing  them  to  fuck  their  dams 
at  lead  for  fome  length  of  time  after  they  arc  brought 
forth.  The  ufual  method  in  Yorkfhire  is,  however,  that  of 
giving  them  milk  to  drink,  there  being  few  infta.nces  where 
they  are  allowed  to  fuck.  For  the  firft  two  or  three  weeks, 
they  moftly  get  milk  warm  from  the  cow  ; but  for  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks,  half  the  new  milk  is  withdrawn,  and 
fkimmed  milk  fubftituted  in  its  ftead  : and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  of  time,  the  new  milk  is  wholly  withdrawn  > they  are 
then  fed  on  fkimmed  milk  alone,  or  fometimes  mixed  with 
water,  till  they  are  able  to  fupport  theralelves  by  eating 
grafs,  or  other  food  of  that,  or  other  forts  which  are  pro- 
vided for  them. 

But  in  Chefhire,  the  praAice  is  to  allow  the  calves  to  fuck 
for  the  firft  three  weeks.  They  are  then  fed  on  warm  green 
whey,  or  fcaldeJ  whey  and  butter  milk  mixed ; with  the 
green  whey,  water  is  frequently  mixed,  and  either  oatmeal, 
or  wheat  and  bean  flour  added.  A quart  of  meal  or  flour  is 
thought  fufficient  to  mix  with  forty  or  fifty  quarts  of  liquid. 
Oat-meal  gruel  and  butter-milk,  with  an  addition  of  fkimmed 
milk,  are  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  purpole.  Some  one  of 
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thefe  prepared  kinds  of  food  is  given  night  and  morrnng  for 
a few  weeks  after  the  calves  are  put  on  that  diet,  but  after, 
wards,  only  once  a day,  till  they  are  three  months  old  or 
more,  and  become  perfedtly  ftrong. 

The  calves  in  Gioucefterfhire  are  not  allowed  to  fuck 
above  two  or  three  days ; they  are  then  fed  on  flcimmed 
milk,  which  is  previoufly  heated  over  the  fire.  When  they 
arrive  at  fuch  an  age  as  to  be  able  to  eat  a little,  they  are  al- 
lowed fplit  beans  or  oats,  and  cut  hay,  water  being  mixed 
with  the  milk  at  the  time  of  giving  it. 

And  the  method  praftifed  in  Suflex  differs  materially  from 
any  of  thefe.  It  is  common,  in  that  diftrift,  to  allow  the 
calves  either  to  fuck  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  or  to  wean 
them  at  the  end  of  three  or  four,  and  to  give  them  a liberal 
allowance  of  flcimmed  milk  for  fix  or  eight  weeks  longer 
when  neceffary.  The  Suffolk  farmers  adopt  the  praAice 
of  letting  the  calves  fuck  the  cows  a month,  fix  weeks,  or 
more,  coarfe  pollard  and  oats  being  then  given  in  mixture 
with  flcimmed  milk  and  water : fome  nice  green  hay  being 
conftantiy  placed  before  them,  till  the  period  of  their  being 
turned  out  into  the  paftures.  In  this  method  carrots  would 
probably  fupply  the  place  of  the  oats,  and  greatly  leffen  the 
expence. 

The  method  purfued  by  the  farmers  in  Scotland  for  rearing 
calves  feems  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe:  they  are  two. 
The  firft  is,  by  giving  them  a pailful,  containing  about  a 
gallon,  of  milk,  warm  from  the  teat  of  the  cow,  morning 
and  evening,  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  fecond,  which 
is  certainly  the  moft  agreeable  to  nature,  and  therefore  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other  that  can  be  adopted,  is,  to  allow 
the  calf  to  fuck  its  dam,  as  is  fometimes  done  in  the  county 
of  Suffex,  and  fome  other  diftriAs,  as  in  fome  parts  of  Lan- 
cafhire. 

The  Norfolk  hiifbandmen  permit  their  early  calves  to 
fuck  twice  in  the  day  for  about  a fortnight,  and  afterwards 
to  have  the  pail  in  the  fame  manner  for  an  equal  length  of 
time ; then  once  a day  for  a month  or  more,  according  to 
circumftances ; turnips,  cut  hay,  &c.  being  placed  in  the 
mangers  before  them,  at  the  time. 

Where  it  is  the  cuftom  to  rear  calves  with  flcim-roilk,  it 
Ihould  always  be  boiled,  and  fuffered  to  ftand  until  it 
cools  to  the  temperature  of  that  firll  given  by  the  cow,  or 
in  a trifling  degree  more  warm,  and  in  that  ftate  be  given  to 
the  calf.  Milk  is  frequently  given  to  calves  when  warmed 
only ; but  that  method  will  not  fucceed  fo  well  as  boiling 
it.  If  the  milk  be  given  over-cold,  it  will  caufe  the 
calf  to  fliit  or  purge.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  put  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  rennet  in  the  milk,  and  it  will  foon  flop  the 
loofenefs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  calf  is  bound,  bacon- 
broth  is  a very  good  and  fafe  thing  to  put  into  the  milk. 
One  gallon,  or  rather  more,  of  milk  per  day  will  keep  a 
calf  well  till  it  be  thirteen  weeks  old.  A calf  may  then  be 
fupported  without  milk,  by  giving  it  hay,  and  a little  wheat 
bran,  once  a day,  with  about  a pint  of  oats.  The  oats  will 
be  found  of  great  fcrvice,  as  foon  as  the  calf  is  capable  of 
eating  them,  in  promoting  its  growth.  The  bran  and  oats 
Ihould  be  given  about  mid-day  : the  milk  in  equal  portions, 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 
But  whatever  hours  are  chofen  to  fet  apart  for  feeding  the 
calf,  it  IS  heft  to  adhere  to  the  particular  times,  as  regula- 
rity is  of  more  confequence  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  If 
the  calf  goes  but  an  hour  or  two  beyond  its  ufual  time  of 
feeding,  it  will  find  itfelf  uneafy,  and  pine  for  food. 

It  is  always  to  be  confidered,  that  calves,  reared  in  this 
manner,  are  to  be  enticed  to  eat  hay,  or  fome  other  fimilar 
material,  as  early  as  poffible  j and  the  beft  way  of  doing  this, 


is,  to  give  them  the  fweeteft  hay  in  your  poffcllion,  and  hot 
little  at  a time.  Turnips  or  potatoes  are  very  good  food,  as 
foon  as  they  can  eat  them  ; and  they  are  beft  cut  fmall,  and 
mixed  with  the  hay,  oats,  bran,  and  fuch  articles,  at  the 
time  of  their  being  given. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
give  milk  to  calves  after  they  are  one  month  old  ; and  to 
wean  them  gradually,  two  quarts  of  milk,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  linfeed  boiled  in  water  to  make  a gruel,  and  i ivea 
together,  will  anfwerthe  purpofe,  until,  by  diminifhing  the 
milk  gradually,  the  calf  will  foon  do  entirely  without.  Hay- 
tea  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe,  with  the  like  addition  of  two 
quarts  of  milk,  but  is  not  fo  nutritious  as  linfeed.  It  is  a 
good  method  of  making  this,  to  put  fuch  a proportion  of 
hay  as  will  be  neceffary  into  a tub,  then  to  pour  on  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  covering  up  the  veffel,  and 
letting  the  water  remain  long  enough  to  extraA  the  virtues 
of  the  hay.  When  bacon  or  pork  is  boiled,  itisalfo  a good 
way  to  preferve  the  liquor  or  broth,  and  mix  it  with  milk  for 
the  calves. 

In  fummer,  calves  may  fometimes  be  reared  on  whey 
only.  But  when  reared  in  winter,  they  muft  be  fed  with; 
hay;  and  clover-hay  is  probably  the  beft 'of  any  fort  for 
this  ufe.  Calves  may  alio  be  railed  with  porridge  of  different 
kinds,  without  any  mixture  of  milk  at  all. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  to  be  fometimes  a good  convenient 
plan,  to  bring  up  calves  under  a fort  of  fofter  mother  ; an 
old  cow,  with  a tolerable  ftock  of  milk,  will  fuckle  two- 
calves,  or  more,  either  turned  off  with  her,  or  at  home, 
keeping  them  in  good  condition,  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  ftiift  for  themfelves  : they  ought  to  fuck  the  firft  of  their 
mother’s  milk,  for  two  or  three  days,  although  many  are 
weaned  without  ever  being  fuffered  to  fuck  at  all.  Calves, 
whether  rearing  or  fattening,  ftiould  always  fuck  before 
milking,  the  cow  being  milked  afterwards,  as  the  firft  and 
thinneft  of  the  milk  is  fufficiently  rich  for  them.  Old  milk 
often  fcours  very  young  calves ; but  the  effeA  generally 
goes  off  without  any  ill  confequence.  Skimmed  milk  and 
fecond  flour  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of.  The  large,  ihort- 
horned  breed  of  calves  moftly  confume  daily,  at  three  meals, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  each,  boiled  up  in  Ikimmed 
milk  or  other  liquid. 

The  proper  degree  of  warmth  for  the  fldmmed  milk,  on 
which  calves  are  weaned,  is  a little  above  that  frefli  from 
the  cow. 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  it  is  remarked,  by 
Mr.  Marfliall,  that  fome  farmers  bring  up  all  the  year  round, 
rearing  every  calf  they  have  dropped.  Others  rear  in  winter 
only,  fattening  their  fummer  calves  for  the  pea-markets  ; or 
at  a diftance  from  them  for  the  butcher.  Norfolk  farmers, 
in  general,  begin  early  in  winter  to  rear  their  calves,  fome  lo 
early  as  Michaelmas ; in  common,  if  their  cowscoipein  be- 
fore Chrillmas,  not  only  as  being  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage of  rearing  early,  but  in  order  that  they  may  rear  as 
many  of  their  own  calves  as  poffible,  drove  calves  being  al- 
ways hazardous,  and  fometimes  fcarce.  No  diftin6fion  is 
made  as  to  fex  ; males  and  females  are  equally  objeAs  of 
rearing,  and  arc  both  occafionally  fubjeA  to  caftration,  it 
being  a prevailing  cuftom  to  fpay  all  heifers  intended  to  be 
fatted  at  three  years  old,  but  fuch  as  are  intended  to  be 
finiflied  at  two  years  old  are,  it  is  believed,  pretty  generally 
left  “open,”  as  are,  of  courfe,  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the 
dairy.  There  are  two  reafons  for  this  praAice  ; they  are 
prevented  from  taking  the  bull  too  early,  and  thereby 
fruftrating  the  main  intention ; and  by  this  precaution  may  be 
more  quiet,  and  are  kept  from  roving  at  the  time  of  fattening. 
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This  may  be  one  reafon  why  fpayed  heifers  are-  thought  to 
fatten  more  kindly  at  three  years  old,  and  to  be  better 
flelhed  than  open  heifers.  The  method  of  treatment  de- 
pends, in  feme  meafure,  on  the  time  of  rearing  ; the  winter 
calves  require  more  milk  than  the  iater-dropt  ones. 

“ Here  the  general  treatment  of  a calf  dropt  atChriftmas 
may  be  faid  to  be  this  ; fucks  twice  a day  the  firft  fortnight, 
has  the  pail  twice  a day  for  the  next  month  or  fix  weeks, 
and  once  a day  for  a month  or  fix  weeks  longer,  with  hay  in 
a rack  and  turnips  in  a manger,  and  fometimes  with  oats  and 
beans  among  the  turnips,  which  laft,  after  a calf  has  taken 
freely  to  them,  ferve  as  both  meat  and  drink.  In  this 
confids  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Norfolk  method  of 
rearing  calves,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  with  milk  and  tur- 
nips ; the  laft  a fpecies  of  food,  which,  in  every  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  is,  it  is  believed,  entirely  neglefted  or  un- 
thought of.  Ar  foon  as  the  weather  gets  warm  enough, 
the  calves  are  turned  out  in  the  day  among  the  fattening 
bullocks,  or  on  to  a patch  of  turnips,  or  upon  a piece  of 
wheat,  or  a forward  grafs-piece,  and  houfed  again  at  night, 
until  the  days  growing  long  and  the  nights  warm,  and  the 
clover  and  darnel  have  rifen  to  a full  bite,  when  they  are 
turned  out  altogether,  and  continue  to  have  the  firll  bite  of 
every  thing  whick  is  good  and  palatable  to  them  throughout 
the  fummer.  This  may  be  called  the  general  treatment  of 
calves  diopt  at  Chriftmas ; but  the  management  of  no  two 
farinei'S  is  exaftly  the  fame.” 

QAh'v^s, ‘weaning  of.  The  moft  fuitab  f feafon  for  this 
bulinefs  is  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  as  uch  calves  as  are 
weaned  at  a late  period  feldcm  attain  any  great  fize.  The 
beft  means  of  accomplifiiing  this  is  by  gradually  taking  them 
from  the  cow,  and  afterwards  diminifhing  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk,- or  other  liquid  with  which  they'  are  fed, 
until  they  become  capable  of  being  fupported  on  grafs  alone, 
or  with  fome  fort  of  cut  food.  The  method  of  management 
in  thefe  cafes  is  thus  ftated  by  the  author  of  the  “ Synopfis 
of  Hufbandry  j”  “ having  a cow  fuited  to  the  purpofe  which 
drops  a calf,  let  it  be  fuckled  in  the  ufual  mode,  till  it 
hath  completed  the  third  week  of  its  age  ; when,  inftead  of 
turning  it  to  the  cow,  it  is  to  be  fuckled  by  thrulling  its 
head  into  a pail  of  new  milk,  and  the  finger  of  the  perfon 
who  directs  the  bufinefs  is  to  fupply  the  place  of  a teat.  At 
firft  the  calf  may  be  rather  awkward  at  fucking  the  finger, 
but  this  will  foon  become  familiar,  and  after  a while  a lock 
of  hay  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  teat  j and  as  the  calf  advan- 
ces in  age  it  will  fuck  the  milk  out  of  the  pail  without  any 
sfiiftance.  The  milk  ftiould  at  firft  be  given,  as  obferved 
before,  free  of  adulteration  ; but,  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
month,  a little  milk  pottage  may  be  added  to  each  ferving. 
This  method  fhould  be  continued  till  the  calf  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  weeks  old,  lowering  the  milk  pottage  by  degrees, 
till  at  length  it  v.ii!l  be  brought  to  fimple  water  only.  At 
the  feafon  when  the  calf  is  thus  weaned  from  the  teat,  it 
ought  to  be  turned  abroad  in  the  day-time  into  a fmall  clofe 
or  orchard  near  the  yard,  where  there  is  a good  bite  of  grafs, 
which  may  be  expected  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
weaning  calves  are  of  this  age ; and  as  there  will  generally 
be  more  than  one  calf  weaned  in  a feafon,  they  will  each  be 
company  for  the  other,  and  become  in  a fhort  time  reconciled 
to  their  fituatinn.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  pafture 
fhould  be  at  fome  diftance  from  that  whereon  the  dams  are 
turned,  and  that  there  be  neither  ponds  nor  ditches,  nor  any 
annoyance  which  might  endanger  the  lives  of  thefe  youthful 
animals  ; and  in  order  to  habituate  them  ttill  more  to  their 
pafture,  the  milk-pottage  firould  be  carried  clean  to  them  at 
each  of  their  feeding  hours.  For  the  firft  month  or  fix 
weeks  the  calves  ought  every  night  to  be  brought  out  of  the 


meadow  and  lodged  in  the  pens ; but,  after  this  time,  they 
may  be  left  in  the  pafture  as  well  in  the  night  feafon  as  in 
the  day,  and  at  this  time  the  food  may  be  lowered  by  de- 
grees, till,  as  was  before  obferved,  it  be  at  length  reduced 
to  fimple  water  only,  for  when  the  calves  get  to  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  they  will  no  longer  require  the  aid 
of  this  fuftenance,  but  will  be  able  to  fatisfy  their  appetites 
by  grafs.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  throughout  the 
fummer,  that  they  be  frequently  fhifted  from  one  pafture  to 
another,  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  up  in  good  flefh, 
and  enabled  to  grow  away  with  the  utmoft  celerity.  At 
Michaelmas,  or  Toon  after,  the  calves  fhould  be  taken  into 
the  yard  ; and  if  they  were  allowed  the  indulgence  of  a 
fmall  clofe  to  themfelves,  it  would  be  ftill  better.  And  here 
their  tafte  muft  be  gratified  with  the  beft  and  fweeteft  hay 
that  can  be  procured,  with  an  outlet  on  a dry  pafture,  where 
in  fine  open  weather  they  may  be  fuffered  to  enjoy  them- 
felves ; and  it  would  redound  greatly  to  the-'r  welfare,  if, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  a fhed  was  to  be  eretled  for  them 
to  repofe  in  during  the  night,  and  for  fhelter  in  tempeftuous 
days.  So  eflential  are  warmth  and  good  living  to  young 
animals  of  every  denomination,  that  the  care  which  has  been 
taken  of  them  in  their  early  days  will  be  manifeft  in  every 
flate  of  their  future  growth.  Nor  is  there  any  ftcck  which 
will  pay  better  for  this  cautious  management  in  their  youth 
than  thofe  of  the  cow  kind  : for  if  they  are  ftinted  in  their 
feed,  or  carelefsly  attended  vvhilft  in  their  grov.’ing  ftate, 
they  will  never  arrive  to  that  fize  which  they  would  other- 
wife  have  done,  and  confequently  the  lofs  will  be  perpetually 
felt  by  the  farmer  who  attempts  to  raife  milch  kine  of  his 
own  breed,  without  giving  them  a due  attendance  in  the- firft 
year.  When  the  calves  have  attained  their  firft  year,  they 
are  called  buds  or  yearlings;  and  though  at  this  time  they  may 
be  able  to  mix  with  the  herd,  yet  he  thinks  it  would  be  mofl 
prudent,  if  not  attended  with  too  great  an  inconvenience, 
to  fuffer  them  to  remain  in  a pafture  by  themfelves.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  let  them  be  turned  out  with  the  dry 
ftock,  and  not  permitted  to  run  with  the  cows,  as  this  might 
probably  be  the  occafion  of  their  taking  bull;  a meafure 
which  fhould  at  this  time  be  cautioufly  guarded  againft,  as  fuch 
buds  which  propagate  at  this  early  age  will  receive  a check 
in  their  growth  on  this  account ; and  if,  during  the  fucceed- 
ing  winter,  they  were  to  be  managed  as  before  direfted,  he  is 
ot  opinion  that  their  future  growth  would  be  found  to  pay 
ample  intereft  for  the  fodder  that  is  now  given  them;  only, 
this  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  their  ftrength  is  now  con- 
fiderably  augmented,  a lefs  valuable  fodder  may  fnffice,  and 
good  pea-ftraw  may  well  fupply  the  place  of  hay.  Such 
farnners  who  have  low  rulhy  meadows,  where  there  is  fre- 
quently a length  of  tril  in  the  winter,  may  in  this  fecund 
year  turn  the  calves  into  them,  and  here  they  will  meet  with 
plenty  of  nourifiiing  food,  whilft  the  v.’eather  is  fair  and 
open.  At  two  heirs  old  the  heifer  may  be  fuffered  to  take 
bull ; but  it  would  in  his  opinion  be  ftill  better  for  the  cow, 
and  more  to  the  intereft  of  the  farmer,  if  he  were  to  wait  a 
year  longer  ere  the  bufinefs  be  completed.” 

From  the  great  fcarcity  of  milk,  various  fubftitutes  have 
been  propofed  for  the  early  periods  of  weaning,  fome  of 
which  feem  weli  calculated  for  the  life  they  are  defigned. 
The  method  propofed  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  is 
to  take  one  gallon  of  ftcimmed  milk,  and  to  about  a pint  of 
it  add  half  an  ounce  of  common  treacle,  ftirring  it  until  it  is 
well  mixed ; then  to  take  one  ounce  of  linfeed  oil-cake, 
finely  pulverized,  and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall  gradually  in 
very  fmall  quantities  into  the  milk,  ftirri.ng  it  m the  mean 
time  with  a fpoon  or  ladle,  until  it  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated f then  let  the  mixture  be  put  into  the  other  part  of  the 
6 milk. 
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milk,  and  the  whole  be  made  neatly  as  warm  as  new  milk  when 
it  is  firft  taken  from  the  cow,  and  in  that  ftate  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 
The  quantity  of  oil-cake  powder  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
increafed,  as  occafion  may  require,  and  as  the  calf  becomes 
inured  to  the  flavour  of  it.  But  Mr.  Crook’s  method  is  to 
make  a jelly  of  one  quart  of  linfeed,  boiled  ten  minutes  in 
fix  quarts  of  water,  which  jelly  is  afterwards  mixed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  bell  hay-tea ; on  this  he  rears  many 
calves  without  milk. 

Mr.  Donaldfon  obferves,  that  calves  when  dropt  during 
the  grafs-feafon  fliould  be  put  into  fome  fmall  home-clofe 
of  fweet  rich  pafture,  after  they  are  eight  or  ten  days  old, 
not  only  for  the  fake  of  exercife,  but  alfo  that  they  may  the 
fooner  take  to  the  eating  of  grafs.  When  they  happen  to 
be  dropt  during  winter,  or  before  the  return  of  the  grafs- 
feafon,  a little  fhort  foft  hay,  ftraw,  or  lliced  turnips,  Ihould 
be  laid  in  the  trough  or  ftall  before  them.  By  means  of  lin- 
feed made  into  a jelly  by  boiling  in  water,  calves  have  been 
weaned  without  any  milk  at  alt,  in  the  trials  of  Mr.  Crook. 
The  author  of  Praftical  Agriculture  fuggefts  that  potatoe 
meal  has'been  found  to  be  ufeful  in  this  intention,  “ as  it 
mixes  well  with  milk,  water,  or  weak  broth,  and  is  highly 
nutritious.” 

Male  calves  that  are  intended  to  be  kept  fliould  conftantly 
be  caflraled  or  cut  at  an  early  period,  as  in  the  firft  week  or 
fortnight,  the  danger  being  confiderably  lefs  when  done 
early. 

Chh\f.s,  fuelling  of.  In  this  praftice  the  produce  of  the 
cow'can  in  many  fituations  be  brought  to  great  advantage; 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns.  The  method  molt  com- 
monly employed  in  fattening  calves,  is  to  allow  them  to  fuck  ; 
as  by  this  method  the  objedf  is  probably  not  only  fooner,  but 
more  effcftually  attained  than  by  any  other  means.  The 
period  which  is  neceffary  for  fattening  calves  muft  be  differ- 
ent, according  to  circumftances,  but  it  is  generally  from 
feven  to  nine  weeks ; however,  in  the  dairy  diftrifts,  where 
milk  is  confidered  a valuable  article,  fcarcely  half  that  time 
is  allowed.  There  is  another  method,  which  is  to  give 
them  the  milk  to  drink  ; and  when  that  is  done,  it  is  given 
them  morning  and  evening  warm  from  the  cow,  and  the 
quantity  increafed  according  to  their  age  and  ftrength.  In 
whatever  way  they  may  be  managed,  they  (hould  be  kept 
in  pens  in  a clofe  well  aired  houfe,  and  well  littered. 

The  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hufisandry  obferves, 

that  as  it  is  neceffary  that  the  calves  (hould  lie  always 
quiet,  in  order  that  they  may  indulge  in  deep  at  thofe  times 
when  they  are  not  employed  in  fucking  ; it  leems  proper  that 
the  cow-houfe  (hould  be  fituated  in  the  moft  retired  part  of 
the  yard,  and  that  the  pens  (hould  be  kept  as  dark  as  poffible. 
But  notwithftanding  this  caution,  the  calves  (hould  by  no 
means  be  fuffered  to  lie  too  hot  in  the  fummer  time,  which 
would  be  apt  to  induce  a ficknefs  amongft  them.  To  admit, 
therefore,  an  occafional  draught  of  frefli  air,  let  a window  be 
cut  in  each  pen,  with  (liutters  adapted  to  the  fame,  and  let 
thefe  windows  be  opened  whenever  the  clofenefs  of  the  at« 
mofphere  indicates  it  to  be  neceffary.  In  the  fummer  fea- 
fon  they  (hould  rarely,  if  ever,  be  clofeiy  (hut,  and  when  it  is 
required,  the  ffream  of  air  may  be  increafed  by  opening  the 
cow-houfe  door  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  building.  Each 
calf  (hould  have  a collar  round  his  neck,  to  direft  him  in  his 
fuckling,  but  (hould  never  be  fattened  up  in  the  pen.  It  is 
neceffary  that  the  pens  be  conftantly  well  littered  with  the 
cleaned  wheat  draw,  a proportion  of  wrhich  (hould  be  thrown 
in  to  them  every  day ; cleanlinefs  being  a moft  effential  article 
in  the  fattening  of  every  animal,  and  not  more  neceffary  to 
.any  than  the  calf,  which,  but  for  this  precaution,  would  in  a 
^ort  time  demonftrate  the  ill  effeds  of  lying  on  his  accu. 


mulated  dung,  which  of  all  other  animals  is  the  moft  often* 
five,  and  of  a quality  highly  feptic.  Still  as  the  calves  are 
yeaned,  they  are  to  be  taken  nto  the  pens,  and  fuckled  on 
their  own  dams,  which  at  fiift  will  yield  a far  greater  quan-' 
tity  of  milk  than  is  neceffary  for  their  offspring,  fo  that 
another  calf  may  be  fuckled  thereon  ; or  the  cow  may  be 
milked,  and  the  cneam  be  referved  for  butter,  or  applied  to 
any  other  ufe  that  the  owner  may  think  proper.  As  the 
calf  increafes  in  fizeit  will  require  a larger  quantity  of  milk  ; 
but  whilft  they  are  young,  one  good  cow  will  yield  a noble 
fupply  for  two  calves ; and  when  the  produce  is  demanded 
for  one  calf,  another  new  milch  cow  (hould  be  provided,  and 
thefe  two  cows  will  abundantly  fupply  the  three  calves  with 
milk  till  the  oldeft  is  fit  for  the  butcher;  after  which,  if 
neceffary,  a fre(h  fuckler  may  be  bought  in,  and  the  bufinefs 
be  carried  on  progreffively  by  keeping  the  houfe  conftantly 
fupplied  with  calves,  (o  that  the  whole  milk  may  be  fucked  ; 
as  the  different  branches  of  the  fatted  calf  and  the  dairy  can- 
not be  fo  conveniently  united.” 

” For  many  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Smith- 
field  market  is  the  moft  convenient  place  to  apply  for  fuck- 
lers,  fo  as  to  be  on  a certainty  of  procuring  them,  this 
being  the  general  receptacle  where  the  milk-men  vend  their 
calves ; and  thefe  having  been  bred  from  the  larger  Stafford- 
fliire  or  Holdernefs  cows,  do  generally  turn  out  to  good 
account  for  the  fuckler,  fuch  large  boned  calves,  when 
fattened,  arifing  to  a weight  much  more  confiderable  than 
the  ordinary  produce  of  the  country  dairy-men  ; and  as  to 
the  fuperior  quantity  of  milk  required  in  fattening  the 
larger  breed  of  calves,  this  is  amply  recompenfed  by  the 
greater  increafe  of  weight.  The  only  hazard  attending  this 
Smithfield  bargain  is,  the  accident  which  may  happen  to 
the  creature  on  the  road,  if  the  drift  has  been  of  any  length  ; 
for,  befides  the  cow-men  above-mentioned,  many  fucklers 
are  fent  to  this  market  from  the  vale  of  Aylefbury,  and 
thefe  fometimes  meet  with  accidents,  either  from  the 
lengthened  journey,  or  want  of  milk.  From  the  former, 
the  quiet  of  the  pens  generally  recovers  them,  and  the  ill 
confequences  of  inanition  may  be  obviated  by  Hinting  the 
creature  to  a (hort  allowance  for  a few  meals,  til  the  caufe 
is  removed.  With  thefe  precautions,  it  will,  he  believes, 
very  rarely  be  found  that  any  fatal  confequences  fucceed 
either  o(  thefe  evils.  However  it  foiretimes  happens  that, 
in  (pite  of  all  our  care,  the  fuckler  dies  in  conlequence  of 
imprudent  management  in  the  vender  ; but  as  the(e  acci- 
dents are  not  frequent,  they  ought  nor.  to  deter  the  farmer 
from  replenilhing  his  pen  by  the  London  markets,  where 
his  vicinity  to  the  metropolis  wi’l  allow  of  the  pradlice. 

“ Young  calves,”  he  fays,  “ when  permitted  to  fuck  their 
fill,  are  often  feized  with  a lax  or  fcouring.  To  prevent 
which,  the  calves  for  the  firft  fortnight  or  three  weeks  may 
be  dinted  in  their  allowance ; at  the  fame  time  due  regard 
(hould  be  taken  tlfst  they  do  not  pine  or  decreafe  in  flefh 
for  want  of  milk.  But  after  this  age,  they  (hould  be  al- 
lowed to  fuck  as  long  as  they  choofe,  and  every  means 
ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  increafe  their  appetite,  and 
render  them  more  eager  after  their  food.  Chalk  may  be 
given  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  for  giving  to  the  fle(h  a 
delicate  whitenefs.  Salt  fprinkkd  in  the  troughs  w 11  like- 
wife  aft  as  a ttimuius  to  the  appetite ; befides  which,  it  is  a 
common  praftice  with  fome  people  to  cram  their  calves  with 
balls  compounded  of  flour,  pounded  chalk,  and  milk,  with 
the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of  common  gin.  Of  thefe 
they  give  two,  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  once  a day,  'or 
oftener,  to  each  calf.  Thefe  balls  being  very  nutritious,  ia 
fome  degree  fupply  the  place  of  milk,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  fpiritous  mixture  operates  on  the  creature  as  a fopo> 
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nfic  ; and  thus,  by  compofing  them  to  fleep,  increafes  their 
difpofiiion  to  fatten.  But  where  milk  can  be  had  in  fuf- 
ficlent  abundance,  it  is  never  worth  while  to  have  recourfe 
to  thefe  faflitious  a'ds.  When  th'*  demands  of  the  calf, 
however,  are  beyond  the  ability  of  tb.e  cow,  tiiefc  balls 
come  feafonably  to  their  relief.  In  order  that  the  calves 
may  be  provided  with  fufficient  ftore  of  milk,  the  paftnves 
fliould  ftill  be  changed,  whenever  the  cows  are  found  to  be 
deficient  in  this  particular ; and  in  the  winter  time,  fuch 
food  as  is  of  a fucculent  nature,  as  grains,  turnips.  See. 
fhould  be  always  at  hand  to  fupply  the  want  of  grafs : and 
thefe,  with  a due  allowance  of  the  fweetell  hay,  Ihould  be 
their  conftant  aliment  during  the  time  that  the  cows  are 
confined  to  the  yard. 

“ The  prices  of  fuckling  calves  vary  according  to  the 
goodnefsof  the  young  animal,  and  the  time  of  year  wiiertin 
the  purchafe  is  made.  In  general,  fucklcrs  fetch  the  Inrgeft 
price  in  fnmmer,  when  veal  fdis  the  cheapeft;  ; and  the 
reafon  of  this  arifes  from  the  fmaller  number  to  be  met  with 
at  that  time  than  in  the  fpring.  A good  fuckler  in  Lon- 
don can  feldom  be  bought  for  lefs  than  20s.,  and  is  often 
fold  for  2^s.  or  ,30s.  The  bufinefs  of  fuckling  was  formerly 
reckoned  to  turn  out  to  good  advantage,  when  each  calf 
throughout  its  fattening  brought  a profit  to  the  farmer  of 
three  fhilhngs  a week;  but  now  (1^99)  fo  confiderably 
have  provifions  of  every  kind  been  advanced  in  price  within 
thefe  few  years,  the  piofit  on  the  article  of  fuckling  is  much 
greater. 

“ When  calves  are  flaughtered  at  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  old,  the  veal  is  feldom  of  a good  colour ; neither 
has  the  flelh  of  thefe  young  calves  a tafte  equal  to  that  where 
the  animal  has  been  fuffered  to  live  a few  weeks  longer. 
To  attain  both  the  ends  of  colour  and  flavour  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  calves  fhould  be  maintained  with  plenty  of  milk,  and 
regulated  under  fuch  management  as  before  diredfed,  till 
they  arrive  to  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  according  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  more  or  lefs  kindly  flate  of  the 
calf,  the  particular  demand  of  the  markets,  or  other 
eventual  circumftances.  In  the  fnmmer  feafon,  it  may  be 
proper  to  difpofe  of  them  at  an  earlier  period  than  ia  the 
winter;  not  only  on  account  of  their  growing  away  with 
greater  celerity  in  warm  weather,  but  likewife  becaufe  of  the 
increafed  demand  for  fmall  veal,  which  is  then  mod.  faleable. 
During  the  laft  three  or  four  weeks,  blood  fliould  frequently 
be  drawn  from  the  caff,  which  will  be  a hkely  means  to- 
wards rendering  the  veal  of  a colour  delicately  white;  a cir- 
cumftance  fo  much  attended  to  by  the  butcher,  that  he  will 
commonly  depreciate  fuch  calves,  which  from  the  appear- 
ance of  their  eyes  are  likely  to  die  black,  as  they  term  it, 
though  in  other  refpefts  not  to  be  defpifed. 

“ Such  calves  as  are  fuckled  on  their  own  dams  w'ill,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  fatten  in  a fhorter  time  than  thofe  v;bich 
are  afterwards  bought  in  to  fupply  their  places.  The  firfl 
obvious  reafon  for  this  difference  in  their  favour  is  their  not 
having  been  removed  from  the  places  where  they  were  firfl 
dropped,  and  having  always  continued  to  fuck  the  milk  of 
their  parent  animal,  which  muff  in  all  reafon  be  fuppofed 
of  a more  nutritious  quality  to  them  than  that  of  any  other 
cow.  Secondly,  the  cow  having  fo  lately  calved,  the  ali- 
ment Dourifhes  and  fattens  in  a higher  degree  than  when 
the  creature  becomes  Hale  raiiched.  Cow  calves  are  ob- 
ferved  to  fatten  more  kindly  than  the  male  or  bull  calves ; 
and  thefe  hiff  are  much  more  coarCe  grained,  and  their  flelh 
kfs  delicate  in  r.afte  than  the  former.  Calves  of  the  largeft 
fize  are  fattened  in  Eff  x,  where  the  bufinefs  of  fuckhng 
feems  to  be  better  underftood,  and  more  properly  conduct- 
ed than  m any  other  county,  and  where  the  farmer  keeps 


the  calves  to  a greater  age  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kirigdom.” 

Mr.  Marfhall  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  “ to  fuckle calves 
in  general  after  they  are  ten  weeks  old  is  bad  management  ’y 
for  his  account  in  this  refpeft  is  uniform — thofe  of  nine  or 
ten  having  paid  as  much  a week  as  thofe  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, and  alchough  a caif  of  fix  wrecks  old  may  fuck  pearly 
as  much  mi!k  as  a calf  of  twelve  weeks  old,  yet  the  firfl 
month  or  five  weeks  the  quantity  is  confiderably  lefs,  and 
this  advantage  of  their  infancy  is  doubly  as  valuable  to  nine 
as  it  is  to  twelve  weeks.” 

In  foine  diftricls,  barley-meal,  linfeed  boiled  into  a kind 
of  jelly,  and  luch-like  articles,  are  given  to  calves  in  the 
courfe  of  fattening  ; but  the  methods  above  deferibed  are 
greatly  fuperior,  although  it  muff  be  allowed  that  they  may 
fonietimes  be  confiderably  more  expenfive. 

It  is  of  the  greateff  importance  in  this  praiflice  to  have 
good  breeds  of  cows,  to  keep  them  conftantly  w'ell  fed,  and 
the  fuckling  houfes  airy,  fpacious,  and  perfedly  clean  from 
all  forts  of  filth. 

Calt  f,en,  a place  formed  for  the  piirpofc  of  receiving 
calves  for  the  praftice  of  fattening  them. 

In  mofl  places  it  is  the  cuftom  to  have  the  calf  pens  an- 
nexed to  the  cow-houfes.  The  only  reafon,  Mr.  Beatfon 
obferves,  in  his  ufcful  paper  in  the  communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  “ that  he  can  afiign  why  calf-pens 
fliould  be  w'ithin  the  cow-houfe  is,  that  it  faves  a little 
trouble  to  the  dairy-maid',  by  having  a fliorter  diftance  to 
carry  the  milk.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a plan  not  to  be 
recom.mended,  as  every  perfon  who  has  had  any  experience 
among  cows  mull  know  how  naturally  and  how  forcibly  a 
new  calved  cow  expreffes  her  attr.chment  to  her  calf;  with 
what  care  and  anxiety,  if  permitted,  fhe  licks  it  all  over, 
and  ufes  every  exertion  to  proteft  it  from  injury  ; how  the 
tender  calf  clings  to  its  affeftionate  mother,  as  if  fcnfible 
that  to  her  alone  it  can  trull  for  protedlion  : an  1 yet  the 
poor  helplefs  creature  (fays  he)  is  dragged  away,  and  placed 
perhaps  within  its  mother’s  view,  or  at  leaft  within  her 
hearing,  as  if  on  purpofc  to  augment  the  pain  of  her  fuf- 
ferings.  Its  doleful  cries  keep  alive  the  pangs  of  the  un- 
happy cow  ; fhe  ftruggles  to  break  the  chain  that  binds  iier 
fail,  and  Items  relllefs  and  uneafy  whenever  approached. 
In  fuch  a Hate  of  agitation  it  is  irnpofiible  (he  can  cither 
feed  well,  or  give  that  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  ffie 
would  otherwife  furnifh.  Where  there  are  many  cows 
kept,  and  perhaps  feveral  of  them  lately  calved,  a Angle 
calf  may  keep  them  all  in  this  rcftltfs  ftate  : to  remedy 
which,  the  bell  way  (fays  he)  is  to  have  the  calves  at  fuch 
a diflance,  or  at  Icaff  fo  thick  a wall  betwixt  them,  that  the 
cows  cannot  hear  their  cries.  The  cow  will  then  foon 
forget  her  calf,  and  will  both  feed  and  milk  the  better  for 
it  ; therefore  they  fhould  be  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be, 
without  being  liable  to  the  above  objections. 

“ To  lie  dry  and  warm  is  of  the  greaudl  confequence  in 
the  rearing  of  calves,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready advanced  on  the  fubjedl.  Some  think  it  neceffary  to 
accullcrm  a calf  to  be  bound  with  a halter  from  the  hour  of 
its  being  calved;  others  a.gain  turn  them  quite  Icofe  into 
the  pen,  and  allow  them  to  range  and  run  about  as  much  as 
they  pleafe.  Which  of  thefe  is  the  befl  method  is  here  of 
little  cor.fcquence.  The  principal  thing  to  be  obferved  in 
the  conflrutlion  of  calf  pens  is  the  laying  of  the  floor, 
which  fhould  be  made  of  laths  or  fpars,  about  two  inches 
broad,  laid  at  the  diflance  of  an  inch  from  each  other  upon 
joiils,  fo  as  to  make  the  floor  above  one,  two,  or  three  feet 
rfom  the  ground,  as  the  lituation  will  admit.  This  not 
only  keeps  them  quite  dry,  by  allowing  all  the  raoiflare  to 
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pafs  immediately  away,  but  has  the  advantage  of  admitting 
frefli  air  below  the  bedding,  and  thereby  preventing  that 
unwholefome  difagreeable  fmdl  too  often  found  among 
calves ; for,  it  is  to  be  underllood,  that  this  place  below  the 
floor  Ihould  frequently  be  cleaned,  as  well  as  the  floor  it- 
fe!f,  whenever  it  becomes  wet  or  dirty  ; but  it  is  not  right 
to  allow  the  litter  to  increafe  to  a great  thicknefs,  other- 
wife  the  moifturc  will  not  fo  eafily  pafs  through.  Calf-pens 
are,  however,  too  often  made  without  this  fparred  floor, 
and  the  frclh  litter  always  laid  on  the  old,  till  the  calves  are 
removed,  which  is  a flovenly  praftice,  and  not  by  any  means 
to  be  recommended. 

“ Stalls,  or  divifions,  are  but  feldom  made  in  calf-pens  : 
at  the  fame  time  it  would  certainly  be  much  better  to  keep 
the  calves  feparate  from  each  other;  by  which  means  they 
will  be  more  eafily  fed,  and  lefs  liable  to  accidents.  Parti- 
tions, about  three  feet  high,  of  thin  deal  nailed  on  fmall 
polls,  might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  moveable  at  pleafure, 
to  increafe  or  diminifli  the  ftall  if  neceffary,  according  to 
the  age  and  fize  of  the  calf.  This  may  be  done  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  plate  on  calf-pens,  fg.  i.  which  is  the  ground- 
plan  of  a double  calf-pen  for  ten  calves ; a is  the  door;  h the 
paflage  betwixt  the  pens ; r c c,  &c.  are  the  pens,  (hewing 
the  fituation  of  the  partitions ; d d d dzxQ  four  joiks,  in 
which  are  feveral  holes,  as  (hewn  on  the  plan,  for  receiving 
iron  pins,  at  the  bottom  of  the  partitions,  to  keep  them  in 
their  place  ; c is  a window  or  door,  befides  which  there  (hculd 
be  fome  other  windows  or  air-holes  as  high  up  as  poffibie. 
If  it  be  thought  unneceffary  to  make  the  partitions,  there 
might  be  a fmall  round  trough,  in  a circular  frame,  fixed  in 
the  corner  of  each  pen,  as  at  f,  for  holding  the  milk,  and 
a door  in  the  next  adjoining  corner.  A frriall  flight  fack 
for  holding  a little  hay,  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
pen,  might  alfo  be  ufeful.  The  troughs  fnould  be  round, 
that  the  calves  may  not  hurt  themfelves  upon  them,  which 
they  might  probably  do  on  the  angles  if  they  were  fquare. 
Fig.  1.  is  a fcdlion  of  thefe  pens,  in  which  r r (hews  the 
pofition  of  the  racks.  The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  calf- 
pens  are,  that  the  calves  are  all  kept  feparate  in  a fmall 
compafs,  and  cannot  hurt  each  other,  as  the  ftronger  ones 
fometimes  do  the  weaker,  when  confined  promifeuoufly  ; 
and  their  food  may  be  much  more  eafily  and  equally  diftri- 
buted  when  they  are  not  fuckled. 

“ If  a great  number  of  calves  are  feeding,  as  thirty  or 
forty,  or  more,  it  might  be  fo  contrived  in  fuch  pens,  by 
pipes  communicating  with  the  troughs,  that  one  perfon 
might  give  all  the  calves  their  milk  at  the  fame  inftant 
of  time  ; and  that  any  given  quantity  of  milk,  and  no  more, 
can  go  into  each  trough  ; but  as  this  method  would  pro- 
bably be  bat  rarely  required  by  the  farmer,  it  is  unneceflary, 
in  a .general  point  of  view,  to  enter  into  an  explanation 
of  it.” 

In  Gloucefterftiire,  Mr.  Marlhall  fays,  “ the  calf-pens  are 
of  an  admirable  conftruftion  ; extremely  Ample,  yet  Angu- 
larly well  adapted  to  that  intention.  Young  calves;  fat- 
tening calves  more  efpecially,  require  to  be  kept  narrowly 
confined : quietnefs  is,  in  a degree,  effential  to  their'thriv- 
ing,  A loofe  pen,  or  a long  haiter,  gives  freedom  to  their 
natural  fears,  and  a loole  to  their  playfulnefs.  Cleanlinefs, 
and  a due  degree  of  warmth,  are  likewife  requifite  in  the 
right  management  of  calves.  A pen  which  holds  feven,  or 
occafionally  eight  calves,  is  of  the  following  defeription  : — 
The  houfe,  or  roomllcad,  in  which  it  is  placed, meafures 
twelve  feet  by  eight : four  feet  of  its  width  are  occupied  by 
the  ftage,  and  one  foot  by  a trough  placed  in  its  frov^; 
leaving  three  feet  as  a gangway,  into  the  middle  of  whicll 
the  door  opens.  The  floor  of  the  ftage  is  formed  of  laths, 


about  two  inches  fquare,  lying  lengthways  of  the  flage,  and 
one  inch  afunder.  The  front  fence  is  made  of  (laves,  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  nine  iuche.sTrom  middle  to 
middle,  and  three  feet  high : entered  at  the  bottom  into  the 
front  bearer  of  the  floor  (from  which  crofs  joifts  pafs  into 
the  back  wail),  and  fteadied  at  the  top  by  avail;  which, 
as  well  as  the  bottom  piece,  is  entered  at  each  end  into 
the  end  wall.  The  holes  in  tlie  upper  rail  are  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  (laves  to  be  lifted  up  and  taken  out, 
to  give  admiflion  to  the  calves ; one  of  which  is  fallened  to 
every  fecond  (lave,  by  means  of  two  rings  of  iron  joined  by 
a fwivel ; one  ring  playing  upon  the  (lave,  the  other  re- 
ceiving a broad  leathern  collar,  buckled  round  the  neck  of 
the  calf.  The  trough  is  for  barley-meal,  chalk,  &c.  and  to 
reft  the  pails  on.  Two  calves  drink  out  of  one  pail,  put- 
ting their  heads  through  between  thp  (laves.  The  lieight 
of  the  floor  of  the  ftage,  from  the  floor  of  the  room,  is 
about  one  foot.  It  is  thought  to  be  wrong  to  hang  it 
higher,  left,  by  the  wind  drawing  under  it,  the  calves  ftiould  be 
too  cold  in  fevere  weather.  This,  however,  might  be  eafily 
prevented  by  litter,  or  long  ftrawy  dung  thruft  beneath  it.” 
It  is  obfervable,  that  tlitfe  ftages  are  fit  only  for  calves 
which  are  fed  v.'ith  the  pail,  not  for  calves  which  fuck  the 
cows. 

C&.i.v,J}age,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  employed  in  fome 
diftrifts  to  fignify  the  fame  as  pen,  probably  from  the  floor 
being  fomewhat  raifed. 

in  the  leather  manufadure,  are  pr'epared  and 
drelTed  by  the  tanners,  (Idnners,  and  curriers,  who  fell 
them  for  the  ufe  of  the  flioe-makers,  fadlers,  bookbinders, 
and  other  artificers,  who  employ  them  in  their  feveral  manu- 
factures. 

CALV-Jhin  drejjfed  in  fureach,  denotes  the  (kin  of  this  ani- 
mal curried  black  on  the  hair  fide,  and  dyed  of  an  orange 
colour  on  the  fle(h  fide  by  means  of  fumach,  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  making  of  belts.  The  Englilh  calf-llcin  is  much  valued 
abroad,  and  the  commerce  thereof  very  confiderable  in 
France  and  other  countries ; where  divers  attempts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  it,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  What  is  likely 
to  baffle  all  endeavours  for  imitating  the  Englifli  calf  in 
France  is,  the  fmallnefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  calves  about 
Paris ; which,  at  fifteen  days  old,  are  not  fo  big  as  the 
Englilh  ones  when  they  come  into  the  world. 

Calf,  Golden,  hn  Scripture  Hijlory.  See  Golden  Calf. 

Caw,  Sea,  in  Zoology.  See  Phoca  Vitulina,  and  Sea- 
Calf. 

Calf  alfo  denotes  the  young  of  the  whale. 

Calf,  among  Sportfmen,  is  ufed  for  a male  hart  or  hind  of 
the  firft  year. 

CAws-fnout,  in  Botany.  See  Antirrhinum  Oron’SIum, 

Calfat,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Emberiza,  the  red- 
eyed bunting  of  Latham,  a bird  that  inhabits  the  ifle  of 
France.  This  is  (mailer  than  the  common  fparrow  ; colour 
hoary  ; beneath  vinaceous : head,  throat,  and  margin  of  the 
tail,  black ; bill,  legs,  and  orbits  rofy.  Gmel.  &c.  Obf. 
This  is  Le  Calfat  of  BufFon. 

CALHETA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Madeira, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Funchal. 

CALI.  See  Kali. 

Cali,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in  a de- 
partment of  the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  and 
government  of  Popayan,  built  by  Sebaftian  de  Belaicazar. 
Nr  lat.  3°  15'.  W.  long.  73*^  16'. 

CALIACH-Head,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north- 
weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Mull. 

CALIAVARI,  Luca,  in  Biography,  a painter,  was 
born  at  Udine,  in  Italy,  in  1665,  and  acejuired  his  (Icill  by 
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fl.udying  and  copying  the  works  of  eminent  maflerg.  His 
chofen  fubjeds  were  fea-ports  and  landfcapw,  efpecially 
views  about  Rome  and  Venice,  which  he  defigned  and  exe- 
cuted with  truth,  nature,  and  elegance.  His  volume  of 
perfpeftive  views  of  Venice,  etched  with  aqua-fortis,  evince 
his  tafte  and  abilities.  He  died  in  1715.  Pilkington. 

CALIBER,  or  Calliper,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  extent  of  any  round  thing  in  thicknefs,  or  diameter. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a column  is  of  the  fame  caliber  as 
another,  when  they  are  both  of  the  fame  diameter. 

Caliber  mere  particularly  denotes  the  bore,  or  width  or 
a piece  of  ordnance,  or  other  fire-arms ; or  the  diameter  of 
the  mouth  thereof ; or  the  ball  it  carries. 

The  caliber  is  the  rule  by  which  ail  the  parts  of  a cannon, 
or  mortar,  as  well  as  of  its  carriage,  are  proportioned. 

CAhiz'e^.-compa/fes,  a fort  of  compaffes  made  with  arched 
legs,  to  take  the  diameter  of  convex  or  concave  bodies. 

Caliber-compaffes  are  chiefly  ufed  by  gunners,  for  taking 
the  diameters  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a piece  of  ordnance,  or 
of  bombs,  bullets,  &c.  Their  legs  are  therefore  circular, 
and  move  on  an  arch  of  brafs,  whereon  are  marked  the  in- 
ches  and  half-inches ; to  fliew  how  far  the  points  of  the 
compaffes  are  opened  afunder. 

Some  are  alfo  made  for  taking  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
a gun  or  mortar. 

The  gaugers  alfo  fometimes  ufe  calibers  to  embrace  the 
tv^o  heads  of  any  cafle,  in  order  to  find  its  length. 

7"'he  caliber,  ufed  by  carpenters  and  joiner.s,  is  a piece  of 
board  notched  triangular-wife  in  the  middle,  for  the  taking 
of  meafure. 

Caliber,  CALiBER-rw/e,  or  Gunner’s  Callipers,  is  an 
inftrumei'.t,  wherein  a right  line  is  fo  divided,  as  that  the 
lirft  part  being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  an  iron  or  leaden 
ball  of  one  pound  weight,  the  other  parts  are  to  the  firft  as 
the  diameters  of  halls  of  two,  three,  four,  &c.  pounds,  are 
to  the  diameter  of  a ball  of  one  pound.  The  caliber  is  ufed 
by  engineers,  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  given  to  determine 
its  diameter,  or  caliber  ; or  n)ice  verfa. 

The  gunner's  callipers  confift  of  two  thin  plates  of  brafs 
joined  by  a rivet,  fo  as  to  move  quite  round  each  other : its 
length  from  the  centre  of  the  joint  is  between  fix  inches  and 
a foot,  and  its  breadth  from  one  to  two  inches  : that  of  the 
moft  convenient  fize  is  about  nine  inches  long.  Many 
fcales,  tables,  and  proportions,  &c.  may  be  introduced  on 
this  inftrument;  but  none  are  efl'ential  to  it,  except  thofe 
for  taking  the  of  fhot  and  cannon,  and  for  meafuring 

the  magnitude  of  faliant  and  entering  angle*.  The  moft; 
complete  callipers  is  exhibited  Tab.  Gunnery , jig.  2.  the  fur- 
niture and  ufe  of  which  we  (hall  now  briefly  deferibe.  Let 
the  four  faces  of  this  inftrument  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  let- 
ters A,  B,  C,  D ; A and  D confift;  of  a circular  head  and 
leg  ; B and  C confift  only  of  a leg. 

On  the  circular  head  adjoining  to  the  leg  of  the  face  A 
are  divilions  denominated  jot  diameters,  which  fliew  the  dif- 
tance  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  of  the  points  of  the 
callipers  when  they  are  opened  j fo  that  if  a ball  not  exceed- 
ing ten  inches  be  introduced  between  them,  the  bevil  edge  E 
marks  its  diameter  among  thefe  divifions. 

On  the  circular  bevil  part  E of  the  face  B is  a fcale  of 
divifions  diftinguifiied  by  lb.  weight  of  iron  Jhot.  When  the 
diameter  of  any  Ihot  is  taken  between  the  points  of  the  cal- 
lipers, the  inner  edge  of  the  leg  A fhews  its  weight  in 
avoirdupoife  pounds,  provided  it  be  lb.  -g,  i,  i|,  2,  3,  4, 
5L  9j  ^2,  16,  18,  24,  26,  32,  36,  or  42  ; the  figures 
neareft  the  bevil  edge  anfwering  to  the  fiiort  lines  in  the 
fcale,  and  thofe  behind  them  to  the  longer  ftrokes.  This 
fcale  is  conftrufted  on  the  following  geometrical  theorem. 
VOL.  V. 


viz.  that  the  weights  of  fpheres  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  circular  head  of  the  face  A is  a 
fcale  of  divifions  marked  bores  of  guns  ; for  the  ufe  of  which, 
the  legs  of  the  callipers  are  flipped  acrofs  each  other,  till 
the  fteel  points  touch  the  concave  furface  of  the  gun  in  its 
greateft  breadth ; then  the  bevil  edge  F of  the  face  B will 
cut  a divifion  in  the  fcale  fhewing  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
in  inches  and  tenths. 

Within  the  fcales  of fsot  and  bore  diameters  on  the  circu- 
lar part  of  A,  are  divifions  marked  pounders : the  inner 
figures  i,  i|,  3,  5I,  8,  12,  18,  26,  36,  correfpond  to 
the  longed  lines;  and  the  figures  i,  2,  4,  6,  9,  i6,  24,  32, 
42,  to  the  fiiort  ftrokes.  When  the  bore  of  a gun  is  taken 
between  the  points  of  the  callipers,  the  bevil  edge  F will 
either  cut  or  be  near  one  of  thefe  divifions,  and  fhew  the 
weight  of  iron  fhot  proper  for  that  gun. 

On  the  upper  half  of  the  circular  head  of  the  face  A are 
three  concentric  fcales  of  degrees  ; the  outer  fcale  confiding 
of  180  degrees  numbered  from  right  to  left,  10,  20,  &c. 
the  middle  numbered  the  contrary  way,  and  the  outer  fcale 
beginning  at  the  middle  with  o,  and  numbered  on  each 
fide  to  90  degrees.  Thefe  fcales  ferve  to  take  the  quantity 
of  an  angle,  either  entering  or  faliant.  For  an  entering,  or 
internal  angle,  apply  the  legs  of  the  callipers  fo  that  its  out- 
ward edges  coincide  with  the  legs  of  the  given  angle,  the 
degree  cut  by  the  bevil  edge  F in  the  outer  fcale  (hews  the 
meafure  of  the  angfo  fought : for  a faliant,  or  external 
angle,  flip  the  legs  of  the  callipers  acrofs  each  other,  fo  that 
their  outward  edges  may  coincide  with  the  legs  forming  the 
angle,  and  the  degree  marked  on  the  middle  fcalc  by  the 
bevil  edge  E will  fhew  the  meafure  of  the  angle  required. 
The  inner  fcale  will  ferve  to  determine  the  elevation  of  can- 
non and  mortars,  or  of  any  oblique  plane.  Let  one  end 
o^  a thread  be  fixed  into  the  notch  on  the  plate  B,  and 
any  weight  tied  to  the  other  end  ; apply  the  ftraight  fide  of 
the  plate  A to  the  fide  of  the  body  whofe  inclination  is 
fought,  hold  it  in  this  pofition,  and  move  the  plate  B,  till  the 
thread  falls  upon  the  line  near  the  centre  marked  Perp.  Then 
will  the  bevil  edge  F cut  the  degrees  on  the  inner  fcale, 
fhewing  the  inclination  of  that  body  to  the  horizon. 

On  the  face  C near  the  point  of  the  callipers  is  a little 
table  fhewing  the  proportion  of  troy  and  avoirdupoife 
weights,  by  which  one  kind  of  weight  may  be  eafily  reduced 
into  another. 

Near  the  extreme  of  the  face  D of  the  callipers,  are  two 
tables  fhewing  the  proportion  between  the  pounds  weight 
of  London  and  Paris,  and  alfo  between  the  lengths  of  the 
foot  meafure  of  England  and  France. 

Near  the  extreme  on  the  face  A is  a table  containing  four 
rules  of  the  circle  and  fphere  ; and  geometrical  figures 
with  numbers  annexed  to  them  : the  firft  is  a circle  includ- 
ing the  proportion  in  round  numbers  of  the  diameter  to  its 
circumference  ; the  fecond  is  a circle  inferibed  in  a fquare, 
and  a fquare  within  that  circle,  and  another  circle  in  the 
inner  fquare  ; the  numbers,  28,  22,  above  this  figure,  exhibit 
the  proportion  of  the  outward  fquare  to  the  area  of  the 
inferibed  circle  ; and  the  numbers  14,  1 1,  below  it,  fhew  the 
proportion  between  the  area  of  the  inferibed  i'quarc  and  the 
area  of  its  inferibed  circle.  The  thiid  is  a cube  inferibed 
in  a fphere;  and  the  number  89^  fhews  that  a cube  of  iron, 
inferibed  in  a fphere  of  12  inches  in  diameter,  weighs  89L 
The  fourth  is  a fphere  in  a cube,  and  the  number  243.. 
expreffes  the  weight  in  pounds  of  a fphere  inferibed  in  a 
cube  wHofe  fize  is  12  inches : the  fifth  reprefents  a cylinder 
and  cone  of  one  foot  diameter  and  height : the  number  in 
the  cylinder  fhews,  that  an  iron  cylinder  of  that  diameter 
5 F and 
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and  height  weighs  3(54. jib.  and  the  number  lii.j*  in  the 
cone  expreffes  the  weight  of  a cone,  the  diameter  of  whofe 
bafe  is  T2  inches,  and  of  the  fame  height:  the  iixth  figure 
fhews  that  an  iron  cube,  whofe  fide  is  12  inches,  weigh.s 
4641b.  and  that  a fquare  pyramid  of  iron,  whofe  bafe  is  a 
Iqiiare  foot  and  height  la  inches,  weighs  ijq^lb.  The 
numbers  which  have  been  hitherto  fixed  to  the  four  lall 
figures  were  not  firiftly  true  ; and  therefore  they  have  been 
corrected  in  the  figure  here  referred  to  ; and  by  thefe  the 
figures  on  any  inftrument  of  this  kind  fiiould  be  corre£led 
likewife. 

On  the  leg  B of  the  callipers,  in  a table  fhewing  the 
weights  of  a cubic  inch  or  foot  of  various  bodies  in  pounds 
avoirdupoife. 

On  the  face  D of  the  circular  head  of  the  callipers  is  a 
table  contained  between  five  concentric  fegmeiits  of  rings  : 
the  inner  one  marked  Guns  Ihews  the  nature  of  the  gun, 
or  the  weight  of  ball  it  carries ; the  two  next  rings  con- 
tain the  quantity  of  powder  ufed  for  proof  and  fervice  to 
brafs  guns,  and  the  two  outermoft  rings  fiiew  the  quantity 
for  proof  and  fervice  in  an  iron  cannon. 

On  the  face  A is  a table  exhibiting  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  number  of  Jhot  or fiells  in  a triangular,  fquare,  or 
reAangular  pile.  Near  this  is  placed  a table  containing  the 
principal  rules  relative  to  the  fall  of  bodies,  expreffed  in  an 
algebraic  manner:  nearer  the  centre  we  have  another  table 
of  rules  for  raifing  water,  calculated  on  the  fuppofition, 
that  one  horfe  is  equal  in  this  kind  of  labour  to  five  men, 
and  that  one  man  will  rjife  a hogfhead  of  water  to  eight 
feet  of  height  in  one  minute,  and  work  at  that  rate  for  fome 
hours.  N.  B.  Hogfiieads  are  reckoned  at  fixty  gallons. 

Some  of  the  leading  principles  in  gunnery,  relating  to 
Jhooting  in  cannon  and  mortars,  are  expreffed  on  the  face  B 
of  the  callipers.  Befides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  the 
fcales  ufually  marked  on  the  sector  are  laid  down  on  this 
inftrument : thus,  the  line  of  inches  is  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  callipers,  or  on  the  ftraight  borders  of  the  faces  C, 
D ; the  logarithmic  fcales  of  numbers,  fines,  verfed  fines, 
and  tangents,  are  placed  along  thefe  faces  near  the  ftraight 
edges:  the  line  of  lines  is  placed  on  the  fame  faces  in  an 
angular  pofition,  and  marked  Lin.  The  lines  of  plans  or 
fuperficies  are  alfo  exhibited  on  the  faces  C and  D,  tending 
towards  the  centre,  and  marked  Plan.  Finally,  the  lines  of 
folids  are  laid  on  the  fame  faces  tending  towards  the  centre, 
and  diftinguiftied  by  Sol.  See  farther  on  the  conftrudlion 
and  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  Robertfon’s  Treatife  of  Mathe- 
matical Inftruments,  &c.  Appendix. 

CALIBOGIE  River  and  Sound,  in  Geography,  lie  on  the 
coaft  of  S.  Carolina  in  America,  and  form  the  outlet  of  May 
and  New  Rivers. 

CALICA,  in  Mythology,  an  Indian  goddefs,  which  feems 
to  have  poffeffed  the  attributes  of  the  Grecian  Hecate.  Mr. 
Blaquiere,  with  a view  of  afcertaining  the  faft,  that  human 
facrifices  were  offered  to  this  horrible  deity,  examined  the 
Purana  which  bears  her  name.  Birds,  tortoifes,  alligators, 
fifh,  nine  fpecies  of  wild  animals,  buffaloes,  bulls,  he-goats, 
ichneumons,  wild  boars,  rhinocerofes,  antelopes,  guanas, 
rein-deers,  lions,  tygers,  men,  and  blood  drawn  from  the 
offerer’s  own  body,  are  looked  upon  as  proper  oblations  to 
the  goddefs  Chandica,  &c.  The  following  injun£tion  after- 
wards occurs ; when  the  facrifice  of  lions,  of  tygers,  or  of 
the  human  fpecies  is  requefted,  let  the  three  firlt  ckffes  aft 
tnus : having  formed  the  image  of  the  lion,  tyger,  or  hu- 
niao  Ihape,  with  butter,  paftry,  or  barley  meal,  let  them 
facrifice  the  fame  as  if  a living  viftim,  the  axe  being  firft 
invoked  by  the  text  “ Nomo that  text  is  as  follows: 
" Cali ! Cali ! O horrid-toothed  goddefs : eat,  cut,  deftroy 


all  the  malignant ! cut  with  this  axe ; bind,  bind,  feize, 
feize  ; drink  blood,  tear,  tear  : fecure,  fecure  ; falutations 
to  Cali!”  Among  other  exceptions,  with  regard  to  human 
viftims,  thofe  that  are  unwilling  are  exprefsly  prohibited, 
Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  v.  p.  371,  See. 

CALI-CALic,  in  Ornithology,  the  Madagafcar  Shrike, 
I.anius  Madagafcarienfis,  Hands  under  this  name  in  Biiffon’s 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds. 

C ALICO,in  Geoo-,-a^^);,ariverof  EuropeanTurkey,  which 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Salor.’ki ; 14  miles  S.W.  of  Saloniki. 

CALICOULAN,  Coylan,  or  Quilon,  a Dutch  fac- 
tory on  the  weftern  coaft:  of  Malabar,  about  14  geographical 
miles  to  the  N N.W.  or  N.W.  of  Anjengo,  or  Anjenga, 
placed  by  major  Rennell  in  N.  lat.  8°  39'.  E.  long.  76°4oh 

CALICULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  and  affigned  to  the 
Turduli. — Alfo,  another  town  of  Spain,  which  Ptolemy 
places  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani. 

CALICUT,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Afia,  and  a very 
extenfive  ftate  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Its  chief  aflumed 
the  title  of  king  of  kings.  The  laft  of  thefe  princes,  called 
Sarana  Parimal,  having  embraced  Mahometanifm,  retired  to 
end  his  days  at  Mecca,  and  dividing  his  dominions  between 
the  princes  of  his  own  blood,  referved,  as  it  is  faid,  a fpace 
of  12  leagues  for  one  of  thefe  princes,  or  a favourite  page, 
who  was  to  have  the  title  of  Samorin,  and  to  whom  the 
others  were  to  render  homage.  The  Samorin  built  a city  on  the 
fpot  whence  Parimal  took  his  departure,  and  called  it  “ Ca- 
licut.”  He  who  afterwards  governed  Calicut,  inhabited  a 
palace  of  ftone,  and  annexed  fome  appearance  of  grandeur  to 
his  court.  In  former  times,  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftrift 
had  feveral  ftrange  cuftoms,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  retained. 
Accordingly  it  is  faid,  that  the  Samorin’s  wife  muft  be  firft 
enjoyed,  for  three  nights  , if  he  pleafes,  by  the  high  pried.. 
The  nobles  permit  the  other  priefts  to  take  the  fame  li- 
berty ; but  the  lower  people  are  debarred  from  this  honour. 
A woman  may  marry  a number  of  hufbands ; each  of  whom 
has  her  by  turns  for  ten  days  or  more,  as  they  agree 
among  themfelves  ; and  during  that  time  he  provides  for  her 
all  neceffaries.  When  fhe  proves  pregnant,  fhe  names  the- 
father  of  the  child,  who,  after  it  is  weaned,  takes  care  of 
its  education.  The  “ Naires”  of  Calicut  form  a band  6f 
nobles,  whofe  only  profefiion  is  that  of  arms.  Thefe  men, 
though  of  an  olive  colour,  are  comely  and  handfome  ; they 
are  tall  and  hardy,  very  valiant,  and  dextrous  in  the  ufe  of 
their  weapons.  They  lengthen  their  ears  to  fuch  an  extent, 
that  they  hang  down  on  their  fhoulders,  and  fometimes 
lower.  Thefe  Naires  are  allowed  only  one  wife,  but  the 
women  of  rank  may  have  as  many  hufbands  as  they  chufe, 
whom  they  regard  as  flaves  fubjefted  to  their  beauty.  Wo- 
men of  inferior  condition  fupply  the  defeft  of  the  privilege 
appropriated  to  ladies  of  rank,  by  indiferiminate  commerce 
with  ftrangers,  from  which  their  hufbands  cannot  reftrift 
them.  The  mothers  proftitute  their  daughters  even  before 
they  arrive  at  a proper  age.  The  “ Naires,”  or  nobles  of 
Calicut,  feem  to  be  of  a different  race  from  the  burgeffes ; 
for  the  latter,  both  males  and  females,  are  of  a fmaller  fta- 
ture,  and  are  worfe  fhaped,  and  more  ugly.  Among  the 
“ Naires”  there  are  fome  men,  as  well  as  women,  whofe  legs 
are  as  thicic  as  the  body  of  an  ordinary  man.  This  defor- 
mity is  not  the  effeft  of  difeafe,  but  commences  from  their 
birth.  The  flcin  of  thefe  legs  is  hard  and  rough  like  a wart ; 
and,  neverthclefs,  the  perfons  affefted  with  it  are  nimble 
and  aftive.  This  race  of  men  with  thick  legs,  has  not 
multiplied  greatly  ; either  among  the  “ Naires,”  or  the 
other  Indians.  However,  they  appear  in  other  places,  and 
efpecially  in  Ceylon,  where  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  race  of 
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St.  Thomas.  Du  Buffon’s  Nat.  Hift.  vol.  in.  p.  99,  Eng. 
Ed.  . The  peqple  of  this  country  have  no  pens,  ink,  or 
paper;  but  write  with  a bodkin  on  flags  that  grow  by  the 
fides  of  the  rivers,  which  are  fo  flrong  as  to  be  durable  for 
many  years.  The  diftrift  called  Calicut  is  about  63  miles 
long,  and  nearly  as  many  broad.  The  air  is  fa'ubrioiis, 
though  it  has  many  woods,  rivers,  and  marlhes  ; the  foil  is 
fertile,  but  it  docs  not  produce  much  grain  ; it  is  fubjeft  to 
inundations  from  the  fudden  defcent  of  the  mountain-rivers  ; 
and  the  fea  alfo  has  made  fuch  ravages  on  the  coaft  as  to 
oblige  the  Samorin  to  transfer  his  rcfidence  from  Calicut  to 
Paiiiany.  Along  the  fea-coaft,  the  land  is  low  and  fandy, 
and  produces  a number  of  cocoa-trees.  The  higher  grounds 
produce  pepper  and  cardamoms  of  a good  quality.  The 
country  alfo  fupp'.ies  timber  for  building,  w'hite  and  yellow 
fanders,  caffia  lignea  and  fiftula,  nux  vomica,  and  cocculus 
indicus.  The  forefts  abound  with  parrots  and  monkeys,  and 
various  forts  of  game : they  have  plenty  of  fifn,  and  their 
mountains  yield  iron.  The  Samorin  is  faid  to  be  able  to 
raife  an  army  of  100,000  men. 

Calicut,  the  capital  of  the  country  above  defcribed,  is 
fuuate  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  This  city  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  firft  Indian  port  viflted  by  European  (hipping. 
Vafco  de  Gama,  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  purfuing  his  navigation  along  the  fouth-eaft  of  Africa, 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Melinda  j and  condufted  by  the  pilots 
of  this  civilized  and  commercial  city,  he  failed  acrofs  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  landed  at  Calicut,  on  the  zzd  of  May 
1498.  This  was  at  that  time  the  moft  flourifhing  place  on 
the  Malabar  coaft.  The  Sarfiorin,  or  monarch  of  the  coun- 
try, aftonilhed  at  this  unexpefted  vifit  of  an  unknown  people, 
whofe  afpedl,  arms,  and  manners,  bore  no  refemblance  to 
any  of  the  nations  accuftomed  to  frequent  his  harbours,  and 
who  arrived  in  his  dominions  by  a route  hitherto  deemed  im- 
prafticable,  received  them  at  firft,  with  that  fond  admiration 
which  is  often  excited  by  novelty.  But  in  a ftiort  time,  as 
if  he  had  been  in^ired  with  forefight  of  all  the  calamities 
now  approaching  India  by  this  fatal  communication  opened 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  he  formed  various  fchemes 
to  cut  off  Gama  and  his  followers.  But  from  every  danger 
to  which  he  was  expofed,  either  by  the  open  attacks,  or  fe- 
cret  machinations  of  the  Indians,  the  Porluguefe  admiral 
extricated  himfeif  with  Angular  prudence  and  intrepidity, 
and  at  laft  failed  from  Calicut  with  his  (bios  loaded,  not  only 
with  the  com^modities  peculiar  to  that  coaft,  but  with  many 
of  the  rich  produdlions  of  the  eaftern  part  of  India. 

Calicut,  though  much  fallen  in  its  confiquence,  is  ftill  a 
large  town,  containing  about  five  or  fix  hundred  houfes,  built 
of  wood , or  bricks  baked  in  the  fun,  in  the  midft  of  which  are 
beautiful  gardens.  Thus  ctrcumflanced,  it  is  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  including  a large  village  or  fuburb,  inha- 
bited by  fifhermen.  It  is  governed  by  a viceroy,  but  wants 
a regular  police  ; and  its  commerce,  which  is  ftill  not  incon- 
fidcrable,  on  account  of  a convenient  river  by  which  teak- 
wood  is  brought  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
is  much  opprelTed  by  burdenfome  duties,  generally  farmed 
by  Mahometans.  The  coaft  is  low,  and  affords  no  ftielter, 
and  the  only  accefs  to  it  is  in  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats. 
But  though  it  has  no  harbour,  it  affords  to  the  (hips  that 
vifit  it  good  liding  in  the  open  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  three 
leagues  from  the  (liore.  The  Euglilh  faftory,  which  for- 
merly fubfifted  in  this  place,  is  removed  to  Tellicherry.  N. 
lat.  ii°i8k  E.  long.  76°  4'. 

CALIDRIS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Scolop AX  that 
inhabits  Europe  and  America,  and  well-known  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  name  of  red-(hank.  The  bill  is  ftraiglit  and  red  ; 
kgs  fcariet ; fecondary  quill  fsathers  white.  Kramer.  This 


is  the  totamisof  Briffon,  fcolopax  totanus  of , the  Fauna  Su- 
ccica,  rotbien  of  Frifch,  &c. 

Ohf.  A variety  of  this  Ipecies  is  found  in  China,  the  body 
of  which  is  grey  above,  and  beneath  white;  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  and  fide  of  the  breaft,  fpotted  with  black'lb  ; 
rump  and  tail  barred  with  black  and  white.  Lath.am,  &c. 

Calidris,  a fpecies  of  Tringa,  the  bill  and  legs  of 
which  are  blackifh ; body  beneath  olivaceous ; rump  vari- 
egated. Gmcl.  This  is  the  dulky  fandpiper  of  Latham;  caii- 
dris  of  Briffon;  rnfticolaf)  ivatica  of  Gcfner  and  Allrovancius; 
and  maubeche  of  Bnffon.  Inhabits  the  maritime  parts  of 
France  and  Germany.  Length  nine  inches  and  an  half. 

Calidris,  a fpecies  of  Motacilla,  called  by  Latham 
the  hang-nelt  warbler  ; and  American  nightingale  of  Ed- 
wards. The  plumage  is  greenifli  brown  above ; beneath, 
fulvous ; ocular  line,  and  another  beneath  it,  black.  Gmel. 
This  is  ficedula  Jamaicenfis  major  of  Bnffon  ; and  grand 
fiqnier  de  la  Jamaique  of  Buffon, 

Thisbird  isof  the  fize  of  arobin,  and  builds  a banging-neft ; 
it  inhabits  Jamaica,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  watchy  picket, 
Spanifti  nightingale,  or  American  hang-neft  of  Sloane. 

Calidris  nigra,  the  name  under  which  Aldrovandus 
defcribes  Tringa  gamhetta,  the  red-legged  horfeman  of 
Albin,  and  gambet  of  other  Englifli  writers. 

Calidris  of  Briffon  is  the  Gmelinian  Tringa 
fea  ; and  Calidris  grifta  minor  of  the  fame  author;  Trin- 
ga armaria  of  Gmelin.  Briffon  alfo  defcribes  tringa  naevia 
of  Gmelin  under  the  name  of  calidris  nsevia.  Calidris  bel- 
lonii  of  Aldrovandus  is  fcolopax  calidris  of  Kramer,  &c. 

Calidris,  a fpecies  of  Charadrius,  called  in  England 
the  fanderling  or  curwillet.  The  bill  and  legs  of  this  bird 
are  black  ; lores  and  rump  greyi(h  ; body  beneath  white, 
without  fpots.  Georg.  It  inhabits  the  fandy  coafts  of 
England  and  North  America.  Length  eight  inches. 

Ohf  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies  in  which  the  front, 
and  body  beneath  are  cinereous  white. 

CALIDUCTS,  from  calor,  heat,  and  duco,  I lead  ; a 
kind  of  pipes,  or  canals,  difpofed  along  the  walls  of  houfes 
and  apartments  ; ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  conveyance  of 
heat  to  feveral  remote  parts  of  the  houfe,  from  one  common 
furnace. 

The  ancient  calidufts  feem  both  for  thrift  and  ufe  prefer- 
able to  the  German  (loves ; and  might  even  challenge  the 
advantage  over  our  own  falhion,  were  it  not  that  the  very 
fight  of  a fire  adds  fomething  of  luftre  to  a room. 

CALIDUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimei  of  the 
middle  fize,  found  in  Africa.  The  colour  above  isfufeous; 
beneath,  teftaceous,  with  black  antennas.  Fabricius. 

Calies,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers  of  woollen  cloth  ; 16  miles  E. 
of  Reetz. 

CALIFORNIA,  a traftof  country,  formerly  thought 
to  be  an  ifland,  but  now  afeertained  to  be  a puiinfula,  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  North  America,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  continent,  with  which  it  is  connetled,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  province  of  New  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  California,  or 
the  Vermilion  Sea,  which  feparates  it  towards  the  fouthem 
part  from  the  continent,  and  on  the  fouih  and  weft  by  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean.  This  peninfula  terminates  on  the 
fouth  at  Cape  Lucar  or  Lucas,  in  N.  lat.  22°  10',  and  W. 
long.  110°,  and  extends  northward  to  limits  that  have  not 
been  precifely  rfeertained.  Some  have  fixed  its  northern 
extremity  at  Cape  St.  Sebaftian,  in  N.  lat.  43°3o';  whilll 
others  have  extended  it  to  46°,  and  have  made  its  length 
600  leagues,  audits  breadth  at  different  places,  10,  20,  30, 
and  40  leaguj.“.  North  California,  indeed,  of  which  the' 
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moft  northern  fettlement  is  San  Franctfco,  in  N.  lat,  37° 
<8',  has  no  other  bounds,  according  to  the  iiatement  of  La 
Peroufe,  founded  on  the  opinion  of  the  governor  of  Mon- 
terrey, than  thofe  of  America  itfelf. 

To  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  Cortes,  the  Spaniards,  were 
firft  indebted  for  the  dtfcovery  of  the  extenfive  peninfula  of 
California.  Having  fitted  out  feveral  fmall  fquadrons  for 
the  pnrpofe  of  profccuting  fuch  voyages  of  difcovery  as  he 
could  make,  from  the  ports  of  New  Spain  in  the  South 
Sea,  which  either  perifhed  in  the  attempt,  or  returned  with- 
out any  fuccefs  of  importance  ; this  adventurous  conqueror 
of  Mexico  determined  to  take  the  command  of  a new  arma- 
ment in  perfon  ; and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardfhips, 
and  encountering  every  kind  of  danger,  he  at  length,  viz. 
in  1536,  difcovered  this  peninfula,  and  furveycd  the  greater 
part  of  the  gulf  which  feparates  it  from  New  Mexico. 
Daring  a long  period,  however,  this  country  was  fo  little 
frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown,  and  in  moft 
charts  it  was  reprefented  as  an  ifland,  and  not  as  a peninfula. 
In  1340,  Mendo9a,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  difpatched  Fran- 
eifeo  Alai^on  to  fearch  towards  the  weft  for  the  pretended 
ftrait  of  Anian  ; but  he  advanced  no  higher  than  the  lati- 
tude of  36°,  and  made  no  difcovery.  This  fame  projedl 
was  renewed  in  1542,  by  Rodrigues  de  Cabrillo  ; but  this 
whole  expedition  ferved  only  to  explore  a cape  in  the  lati- 
tude  of  41°  30',  which  was  denominated  Capo  Mendocino, 
in  honour  of  the  Mexican  viceroy.  In  1378,  fir  Francis 
Drake  found,  that  in  the  latitude  of  48°,  there  exifted 
lands  and  men  ; and  after  having  reconnoitred  the  coaft 
through  an  extent  of  220  leagues,  which  terminates  in  37°, 
he  called  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered  “ New  Al- 
bion,” and  took  ppftefiion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England.  In  the  lat.  of  38°  30',  he  difco- 
vered the  harbour  where  he  made  fome  ftay,  and  which  has 
preferved  his  name.  From  an  account  of  Drake’s  voyage, 
publilhed  in  a treatife  entitled  “ The  World  encompaffed  by 
Fletcher,”  London,  4^®*  it  appears,  that  he  gave  to 

the  country  which  he  difcovered  the  name  of  “ New  Al- 
bion,” for  two  reafons ; firft,  becaufe  from  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  and  fiioals  with  which  the  coaft  is  fkirted,  it  pre- 
fents  the  fame  afpeft  as  that  of  England  ; and  fecondly, 
becaufe  it  was  reafonable  and  juft,  that  this  land,  till  then 
unknown,  ftiould  bear  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  firft 
navigator  who  landed  there.  In  1592,  a Greek  of  the 
ifland  of  Cephalonia,  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  thefervice  of  Spain, 
difcovered  towards  the  48th  parallel,  a large  ftrait  by  which 
he  pretended  to  have  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Fuca’s 
ftrait,  or  inlet,  has  been  found  again  in  our  days  ; but  the 
communication  of  the  two  oceans  is  neither  better  proved, 
nor  more  probable,  and  might  perhaps  exift  only  in  his  ac- 
count. See  Fuca’s  Strait.  In  iJ95>  ^ galleon  was  fent 
to  make  difcoverics  on  the  fliore  of  California}  but  the  vef- 
fel  was  unfortunately  loft  in  Port  des  los  Reyes.  In  1602, 
the  Spanifh  admiral,  Sebaftian  Vifcaino,  or  Bifcaino,  was 
charged  by  count  de  Monterrey,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  to 
explore,  to  the  north  of  California,  a harbour  that  might 
afford  an  afylum  to  the  galleons  on  their  return  from  Ma- 
nilla ; he  difcovered  a commodious  one,  fafe  and  well  fitu- 
ated,  in  the  latitude  of  36°  40',  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  viceroy  Monterrey,  and  which  is  fince  become  the 
principal  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  N.  W.  coaft. 
It  is  afterted,  that  a fmall  veflel  belonging  to  his  fquadron, 
commanded  by  Martin  de  Aguilar,  found  between  40  and 
44  degrees,  the  mouth  of  a great  river  which  bears  his  name 
on  the  geographical  maps.  It  is  added,  that,  having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  doubling  cape  Mendocino,  which,  till  then,  had 
only  been  perceived,  he  difcovered  on  the  13  th  of  January 


1603,  30  leagues  more  to  the  northward  than  this  cape,  in 
the  latitude  of  43°,  a fecond  cape  or  point,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Capo  Blanco,  and  that  the  navigable  in- 
let or  large  river  which  he  difcovered  is  near  this  cape,  and 
that  it  is  a ftrait  which  leads  to  a great  city,  named  “ Qui- 
vira  ;”  but  that  he  w’as  prevented  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
cuirent  from  afeending  the  river.  The  navigators  of  later 
times  have  procured  no  information  refpefting  either  this 
inlet  of  Aguilar,  or  the  great  city  of  Quivira.  La  Peroufe, 
who,  in  1786,  got  a diftant  view  of  Capo  Blanco,  and  of 
the  parts  of  the  coaft  which  are  neareft  to  it  to  the  north- 
ward and  fouthward,  faw  nothing  of  Aguilar’s  inlet  ; but 
as  he  was  then  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  land,  and 
as  he  did  not  make  a particular  fearch  for  this  inlet,  no 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  his  account  againft  its  exift- 
cnce.  Moft  of  the  geographical  and  hydrographical  charts 
place  Aguilar’s  inlet  or  river  to  the  fouthward  of  Capo 
Blanco  ; but  Thomas  Lopez,  in  his  general  chart  of  Ame- 
rica, publiflied  in  1772,  lays  it  down  20  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  tliat  cape,  in  the  latitude  of  44°,  with  this  Am- 
ple indication,  “ Rio  que  corre  a I’oefte,”  river  that  runs  to 
the  weft  ; and  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  great  city  Q^ui- 
vira.  In  1640,  admiral  Bartolomeo  de  Fuente,  orDeFonte, 
is  laid  to  have  difcovered,  towards  the  parallel  of  53°,  the 
archipelago  of  San  Lazaro,  the  river  of  Los  Reyes,  fome 
great  lakes,  &c.  and  an  eafy  paffage  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Great  Ocean  and  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  difcovery,  inferted  in  an  account,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  contefted,  and  in  which  truth  is  blended 
with  falfehood,  has  been  confirmed  by  modern  navigators, 
as  to  what  regards  the  archipelago  of  San  Lazaro,  and  per- 
haps an  interior  fea  ; but  the  communication  of  the  two 
oceans  is  not  better  eftabliflied  than  that  which  had  been 
opened  by  Juan  de  Fuca.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century,' Jofeph  Nicolas  de  Lifle,  and  Philiippe  Buache, , 
publiflied  learned  diflertations  and  ingenious  fyftems  for  the 
purpofe  of  reconciling  the  difcoveries  of  De  Fuente  on  the 
N.W.  coaft  of  America  with  what  is  known  befides  of  that 
northern  part  of  the  new  continent.  Other  geographers 
and  learned  perfoas  have  confidered  the  account  of  De 
Fuente  as  counterfeit  and  apocryphal  5 and  among  the  latter 
is  Dr.  Reinhold  Forfter,  who,  with  hisfon  George  Forfter, 
accompanied  captain  Cook  in  his  fecond  voyage,  and  to 
whom  wc  arc  indebted  for  an  excellent  Hiftory  of  the 
Voyages  and  Difcoveries,  made  in  the  North.”  M.  de  la 
Peroufe  alfo  exprefles  his  thorough  difbelief  of  the  narra- 
tive  aferibed  to  admiral  le  Fuente,  and  of  the  reality  of  any 
difcoveries  in  the  contefted  channel  of  San  Lazaro,  or  St. 
Lazarus.  Mr.  Milet  Mureau,  on  the  contrary,  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  one  of  the  ttrongeft  partifans  for  the  exift- 
cnce  of  a north-weft  paflage.  Indeed,  when  we  confider, 
that  fince  the  queftion  firft  arofe  concerning  a north-weft  paf- 
fage from  Europe  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  many  feientific 
and  capable  men  have  been  conftantly  on  the  watch,  and 
eager  to  purfne  the  inquiry,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  fuch 
voyages  as  are  related  by  Mureau,  if  really  made,  fhouid 
not  have  been  fully  verified  ; and  that  there  fhouid  remain 
no  other  traces  of  them  than  a kind  of  vague  tradition. 

During  almoft  a whole  century,  if  we  except  the  con- 
tefted voyage  of  De  Fuente,  the  weft  coaft  of  North  Ame- 
rica was  not  vifited  by  any  of  the  nations  by  which  it  was 
conquered,  or  by  any  of  thofe  which  have  been  fince  called 
thither  by  the  allurements  of  commerce.  But  although 
Spain  made  no  maritime  expedition,  fhe  did  not  neglect  to 
pufh  by  land  her  difcoveries  towards  the  north  ; and  the  ex- 
curfions  which  fhe  planned  and  ordered,  at  different  periods, 
led  to  a difcovery,  to  the  eaftward  of  California,  of  the 
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rich  provinces  of  Sonora  and  CinaIoa>  which  fee.  In  1684, 
the  marquis  de  la  Laguna,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  difpatched 
two  (hips  with  a tender,  to  make  difcoveries  of  the  lake  of 
California,  of  which  he  brought  back  but  an  indifferent  ac- 
count ; though  he  was  among  the  firft  who  afcertained  its 
being  joined  to  the  continent  of  America,  and  contiguous 
to  that  of  Alia,  It  is  faid,  however,  that  we  owe  to  fa- 
ther Caino,  a German  jefuit,  the  abfolute  certainty  that 
Cal  ifornia  is  a peninfula,  joining  to  the  continent  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  South  America. 
He  landed  on  the  former  from  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and 
paffed  to  the  latter  without  croffing  any  other  water  than 
the  river  Azal,  into  which  the  Rio  Colorado  falls,  in  about 
the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Dr.  Robertfon  obferves,.. 
that  the  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  refpeft  to  this 
point  is  remarkable,  as  Cortes  feemed  to  have  furveyed  its 
coaft.  with  great  accuracy.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo  has 
publifhed  from  the  original,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  mar- 
quis del  Valle,  the  defendant  of  Cortes,  a map  drawn  in 
1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo  Callillo,  in  which  California 
is  laid  down  as  a peninfula,  Ifretchicg  out  nearly  in  the 
fame  direftion  which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the  belt  maps, 
and  the  point  where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the  gulf  is  marked 
with  precifion.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  lyth  century,  the 
Jefuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  the  negleflcd 
province  of  California,  and  in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants, 
imperceptibly  acquired  a dominion  over  it  as  complete  as 
that  which  they  pofTcffed  in  their  miffions  in  Paraguay,  and 
they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  fame  policy,  and  to 
govern  the  natives  by  the  fame  maxims.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  court  of  Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealoufy  of 
their  defigns  and  operations,  they  feem  iludioufly  to  have 
depreciated  the  country,  by  reprefenting  the  climate  as  fo 
difagreeable  and  iufalubrions,  and  the  foil  as  fo  barren,  that 
■nothing  but, a zealous  defire  of  converting  the  natives  could 
have  induced  thfem  to  fettle  there.  Several  public-fpirited 
citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their  fovereigns,  and  to 
give  them  a better  view  of  California  ; but  without  effect. 
At  length,  on  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  the  Spanifh 
dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that  junfture 
to  fufpedl  the  purity  of  the  order’s  intentions,  as  formerly 
to  confide  in  them  with  implicit  truft,  appointed  don  Jofeph 
Galvez,  whofe  abilities  afterwards  raifed  him  to  the  high 
rank  of  minifier  for  the  Indies,  to  vifit  that  peninfula.  His 
account  of  the  country  was  favourable  ; he  found  the  pearl- 
iifhery  on  its  coaffs  to  be  valuable,  and  difeovered  mines  of 
gold  of  a very  proanifing  appearance.  From  its  vicinity  to 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  population 
of  thefe  provinces  fliould  increafe  to  the  degree  that  may 
reafonably  be  expeded,  California  may,  by  degrees,  receive 
from  them  fuch  a recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer 
reckoned  among  the  defolate  and  ufelcfs  diftridls  of  the  Spa- 
ni!h  empire.  To  this  intelligent  minifter,  Spain  is  indebted 
for  a new  diftribution  of  government  in  its  American  pro- 
vinces, and  for  feveral  important  alterations  in  the  (late  of 
their  police  and  revenue,  as  well  as  a general  reformation  of 
the  tribunals  of  juftice  in  America.  Since  the  limits  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  been  conliderably  circum- 
fcribed,  four  of  its  moll  remote  provinces,  viz.  Sonora,  Ci- 
naloa, California,  and  New  Navarre,  have  been  formed  into 
a feparate  government ; and  in  time,  the  beneficial  effeds  of 
this  arrangement  may  be  very  confiderable.  Under  the  im- 
mediate infpeftion  of  a governor,  to  whom  thefe  rich  pro- 
vinces are  fpecially  committed,  they  mull  rife  into  importance 
and  profperity  : and  in  common  with  many  other  diftridls  of 
America,  long  depreffed  by  the  languor  and  feeblenefs  na- 
tural to  provinces  which  compofe  the  extremities  of  an 


over-grown  empire,  they  may  be  animated  with  vigour  and 
aftivity,  when  brought  fo  near  the  feat  of  power  as  to  feel 
its  invigorating  influence. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1 741,  that  Beering  and  Tchirikow, 
in  the  fervice  of  Rufiia, difeovered  the  north-weft  coaft:  of  Ame- 
rica: the  former,  towards  the  58th  parallel;  the  latter,  towards 
the  56ch.  Since  that  period,  the  difcoveries  of  the  Ruffians 
have  extended  from  the  parallel  of  56°  to  the  moft  north- 
ern part  of  the  weft  coaft  ; and  they  have  comprifed,  in  the 
furveys  which  they  have  made  of  it,  the  peninfula  of  Alafka, 
and  the  long  chain  of  the  Aleutian  ifl-ands,  both  belonging 
to  the  continent  of  America. 

After  a period  of  167  years  of  lethargy,  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
covery,  and  the  tafte  for  expeditions  to  the  north,  revived 
among  the  Spaniards.  Accordingly,  in  1769,  vefiels  were 
difpatched  from  the  port  of  San  Bias,  under  the  command  of 
donVincenteVila,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a prefidio  at  the  harbour 
of  San  Diego,  in  N.  lat.  33°  40',  off  the  ifthmus  of  Californ-a ; 
and  another  at  that  of  Monterrey  in  N.  lat.  36^  38'  25";  but 
this  expedition  afforded  no  difeovery;  however,  after  a whole 
year  of  refearches  and  fatigue, the  Spaniards  fucceeded  in  find- 
ing again  the  harbour  of  Monterrey,  the  latitude  of  which  had 
been  indicated  to  them  by  Vifcaino  in  1602.  Difcoveries  in 
higher  latitudes  were  fufpended  at  this  time  ; becaufe  an  ob- 
jedl  of  greater  importance,  and  for  the  accomplifliment  of 
which,  Don  Jofeph  Galvez  had  been  corr.miffioned  from 
Spain,  occupied  the  whole  attention,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
government.  In  I77J>  a fecond  expedition,  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  and  of  his  pilot  Don  Fran- 
cifco  Antonio  Maurelle,  effected  the  difeovery  of  foma 
capes,  and  of  feme  bays  and  harbours  between  the  47th  and 
57th  parallels.  This  voyage  made  known  the  harbour  of 
Trinidad  in  N.  lat,  41°  7' ; Cape  Mtfari,  in  43°  30';  Cape 
St.  Auguftin,  in  33°;  port  Bucarelli,  in  33^'  J7';  mount 
oan  Jacinto,  and  Cape  del  Engano,  in  2';  Guadalupa 
bay,  in  57°  i F,  in  its  north  part;  the  harbour  of  Los  Rc- 
medios,  in  37°  18';  and  fir  Francis  Drake’s  harbour  of 
Francifeo,  in  38°  18'.  A third  and  a fourth  voyage  in 
1778  and  i7/9>  made  no  additional  difeovery  ; and  the  fe- 
cond merely  afforded  the  affurance  that  the  Ruffians  had 
formed  fixed  feitlements  on  feveral  points  of  the  high  lati- 
tudes. But  as  far  back  as  i77S>  while  the  Spaniards  were 
employed  in  a minute  furvey  or  their  port  Bucarelli  (lee  Bu- 
carelli), the  fir  ft  of  navigators,  as  he  is  defervedly  deno- 
minated by  M.  Fleurieu,  Captain  Cook,  carried  his  talents, 
experience,  and  information,  towards  the  north-well  coaft 
of  America  ; and  Europe  owes  to  his  laborious  refearches 
the  firft  certain  knowledge  that  fhe  has  had  of  the  weft  part 
of  the  new  world.  He  made  the  land  on  the  7th  of  March 
17781  in  the  latitude  of  44°.  Thwarted  by  the  winds,  he 
could  only  diftinguifh  a few  capes  or  points  of  land,  called 
Cape  Gregory,  Cape  Perpelua,  and  Cape  Fonlweather ; 
the  firft  of  the  three,  or  Cape  Gregory,  which  he  places  in 
43°  10',  appears  to  be  Aguilar’s  Capo  Blanco,  fo  called  by 
him  in  1603.  He  loft  the  land  again  till  he  leached  it  in 
48°,  where  he  perceived,  at  a diftancc,  in  48°  15',  a cape 
which  he  named  Cape  Flattery.  At  length,  after  long 
llruggling  with  adverie  winds,  he  ran  in  tor  the  land,  in 
the  latitude  of  49°  36',  and  anchored  in  a bay  which  he  firlt 
called  King  George’s  Sound,  and  known  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  by  the  name  of  “ Nootka.”  This 
Nootka  Spain  claimed  in  1790,  as  an  integral  part  of  licr 
American  dominions.  Having  examined  a few  points  above 
the  56th  parallel,  he  difeovered,  in  60°,  Prince  William’s 
Sound,  and  Cock’s  river ; and  having  rounded  the  penin- 
fula of  Alafka,  he  vifited  fome  of  the  Aleuiian  iflands  (fee 
ALEUTiAN)j  and  thence  advancing  to  the  higheft  latitudes 
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which  the  ice  permits  navigators  to  reach,  he  blended  his 
difcoveries  with  thofe  which  the  Ruffians  had  made  fince  the 
year  1745*  Cook’s  voyage  made  known  to  England  the 
new  and  valuable  articles  which  thofe  lands  offered  to  her 
commerce  ; it  (hewed  the  poffibility  of  rivalling  the  Ruffians 
in  the  fur  trade,  and  of  (haring  with  them  the  great  profits 
that  may  be  obtained  in  barter  with  the  empire  of  China,  by 
the  (Idns  of  animals,  which  are  the  treafures  of  the  forefts  of 
north-weft  America  ; in  (hort,  “ he  opened  a new  career  to 
the  ever-increaiing  aftivity  of  a nation,  whofe  commercial 
operations  embrace  the  two  hemifpheres  throughout  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  globe.”  In  1786,  La  Peroufe 
direfted  his  courfe  towards  the  N.W.  coaft  of  America,  and 
made  the  land  on  Beering’s  mount  St.  Elias,  in  the  latitude 
of  60°;  be  ranged  along  the  lands  of  the  continent  for  an 
extent  of  470  leagues  from  that  parallel  to  the  harbour  of 
Monterrey,  and  particularly  applied  himfelfto  the  examina- 
tion of  thofe  parts  of  the  coaft  from  which  captain  Cook  had 
been  repelled  by  contrary  winds;  he  difeovered  a fine  har- 
bour in  N.  lat.  58°37',  wffich  he  called  “ Port  des  Erangais,” 
(which  fee);  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  furveys,  which  were 
both  minute  and  accurate,  he  verified  and  confirmed  fome 
of  the  difcoveries  of  1775,  which  the  Spaniards  hadfcarcely 
indicated. 

Of  Monterrey,  and  the  adjacent  country,  La  Peroufe  has 
given  a particular  account,  of  which  we  (hall  avail  ourfelves 
under  that  article.  This  is  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  two  Californias,  the  northern  and  fouthern,  or 
the  New  and  Old.  This  government  is  fubordinate  to  the 
vice-royalty  of  Mexico ; and  La  Peroufe  informs  us,  that 
it  extends  to  more  than  800  leagues  in  circumference,  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  282  foldiers  of  cavalry  are  found 
fufficient.  Thefe  garrifon  five  fmall  forts,  and  furnifli  de- 
tachments of  four  or  five  men  to  each  of  the  25  miffions,  or 
parifhes,  into  which  the  provinces  of  Old  and  New  Califor- 
nia are  divided.  Thefe  fmall  guards  fuffice  to  keep  in  fub- 
jeftion  about  50,000  wandering  Indians,  who  often  change 
their  refidence  according  to  ihe  fiffiing  and  hunting  feafons, 
and  who  are  fpread  over  this  vaft  extent  of  the  American 
continent.  Of  thefe,  about  10,00  have  embraced  Chrifti- 
anity.  Thefe  Indians  are  generally  little  and  feeble,  and 
evince  no  figns  of  that  love  of  independence  and  liberty, 
which  charafterifes  the  northern  nations,  to  whofe  arts  and 
induftry  they  are  ftrangers.  Their  complexion  very  nearly 
refembles  that  of  thofe  negroes,  whofe  hair  is  not  woolly  : 
that  of  this  nation  is  long,  and  very  ftrong,  and  they  cut  it» 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  roots.  Several  of  them  have 
beards,  while  others,  according  to  the  miffionaries,  never 
had  any  ; though  this  is  a point  not  decided  in  the  country 
hfelf.  The  governor  who  had  travelled  much  in  the  in- 
tenor  part  of  the  country,  and  had  lived  with  the  favages 
during  15  years,  allured  La  Peroufe  that  thofe  who  had'no 
beard,  had  extrafled  it  with  bivalve  (hells,  ufed  as  pincers. 
The  prefident  of  the  miffions,  however,  who  bad  refided 
as  long  in  California,  maintained  the  contrary.  Thefe  In- 
dians are  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  but  they  rarely 
pull  the  bow  till  they  creep  within  15  paces  of  their  prey. 
In  hunting,  they  crawl  on  the  ground,  with  (lags’  heads 
fixed  on  their  own,  and  thus  approach  a herd  of  (tags,  till 
being  within  reach  of  them,  they  kill  them  with  their  ar- 
rows. Loretto  is  the  only  prefidio  or  military  fort  of  Old 
California,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  that  peninfula.  Its  gar- 
rifon confifts  of  ^4  cavalry  men,  and  furnifhes  detachments 
to  the  1-5  following  miffions,  of  which  the  funaions  are 
performed  by  the  Dominican  monks,  who  have  fucceeded 
the  Jefuits  and  Francifeans.  Thefe  laft,  however,  remain 
in  undifturbed  poffiffion  of  the  ten  miffions  of  New  Califor- 


nia. The  15  miffion*  of  the  department  of  Loretto  are* 
San  Vincente,  S.  Domingo,  El  Rofario,  S.  Fernandez, 
S.  Francifeo  de  Borgia,  S.  Gertrude,  S.  Ignacio,  La  Gua- 
dalupe, Santa  Rofalia,  La  Conception,  S.  Jofef,  S.  Fran- 
cefco  Xavier,  Loretto,  S.  Jofef  de  Cabo  Lucar,  and  To- 
dos  los  Sanftos.  About  400  fudian  converts,  colledted 
round  thefe  15  parifhes,  are  the  only  fruit  of  the  long 
apoftlefiiip  of  the  various  religious  orders,  who  have  fuc- 
ceffively  undertaken  this  painful  duty.  As  yet  there  is  only 
one  Spanifh  village.  Indeed  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the 
province  of  Sonora,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Ver- 
milion fea  to  the  weftward,  and  California  to  the  northward, 
is  much  more  attradlive  to  the  Spaniards,  who  find  there  a 
fertile  foil,  and  abundance  of  mines ; which  are,  in  their 
eftimation,  more  imporibnt  objedls  than  the  pearl  fifhery  of 
the  peninfula,  which  requires  a confiderable  number  of  (laves 
who  can  dive,  and  whom  it  is  difficult  to  procure.  Yet  North 
California,  notwicbftanding  its  great  diftancc  from  Mexico, 
appears  to  combine  much  greater  advantages.  For  an  ac- 
count of  its  prefidios,  fee  New  Albion.  The  Francifeans 
eftablifhed  their  firft  miffion  here  in  1770;  and  they  have 
now  ten,  comprehending  5143  converted  Indians.  The 
piety  of  the  Spaniards  has  kept  up  the  prefidios  at  a great 
expence,  apparently  from  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
converting  and  civilizing  the  Indians  of  thefe  countries.  But 
from  later  difcoveries,  a new  branch  of  commerce  may  pro- 
cure to  Spain  more  folid  advantages  than  the  richeft  mines 
of  Mexico  ; and  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  abundance  of  furs,  for  which  they  have  a cer- 
tain market  in  China,  give  to  this  part  ot  America  the  mod 
important  advantages  over.  Old  California,  whofe  unwhole- 
fomenefsand  llerility  cannot  be  compenfated  by  a few  pearls 
coliefted  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

Before  the  Spaniards  fettled  in  this  country,  the  Indians 
of  California  only  cultivated  a little  maize,  and  almoft  en- 
tirely fublifted  on  fifning  and  hunting.  No  country  abounds 
more  wdth  all  forts  of  fi(h  and  game.  Hares,  rabbits,  and 
dags,  are  very  common  ; otters  and  fea-wolves  abound  to- 
wards the  north  ; and  in  winter  they  ki'-l  a great  number  of 
bears,  foxes,  wolves,  and  wild  cats.  The  coppices  and 
plains  are  full  of  fmall,  crefted  patridges,  which  flock  to- 
gether in  covies  of  3 or  400:  they  are  fat  and  well  fla- 
voured ; and  the  trees  afford  lodgment  to  a vaft  variety  of 
birds  and  fowl.  As  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  the  coun- 
try adjoining  to  the  prefidio  of  Monterrey,  it  exceeds  con- 
ception. The  harvefts  of  maize,  barley,  wheat,  and  peas, 
can  only  be  compared  to  thofe  of  Chili ; and  the  average 
produce  of  corn  is  from  70  to  80  fold.  Fruit  trees  are  hi- 
therto fcarce  ; but  the  climate  is  well  adapted  to  them,  be- 
ing nearly  that  of  the  fouthernmoft  provinces  of  France. 
The  cold  is  never  more  fevere,  and  the  heats  of  fummer  are 
much  more  moderate,  in  confequence  of  the  perpetual  mills, 
which  fecundate  the  earth  with  conftant  moiftiire.  The  fo- 
refts contain  the  pine-apple  fir,  cyprefs,  ever-green  oak,  and 
Weftern  plane-tree.  La  Peroufe  pays  a tribute  of  Angular 
refpeft  to  the  monks  of  this  prefidio ; and  contrails  their 
difpofition  and  cnndudl,  very  much  to  their  advantage, 
againft  thofe  of  the  monks  of  Chili. 

The  huts  of  the  Indian  villages,  in  both  Californias,  are 
the  mod  miferable  that  can  be  conceived.  Their  form  is 
circular,  and  fix  feet  in  diameter  by  four  feet  high.  Some 
Hakes  about  the  fize  of  the  arm  being  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  brought  together  in  an  arch  at  top,  compofe  their 
frame,  and  eight  or  ten  truffes  of  draw,  badly  arranged 
upon  thefe  (lakes,  defend  the  inhabitants  more  or  lefs  from 
the  rain  and  wind.  The  Indians  adhere  to  this  mode  of  con- 
flruding  their  habitations,  notwithftanding  the  exhortations 
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of  the  mifilonaries,  alledging  that  they  love  the  open  air,  and 
that  they  can  eafily  fet  fire  to  their  houfes  when  they  are 
too  much  annoyed  by  fleas,  to  which  vermin  they  are  fub- 
jeft,  and  then  rebuild  them  in  an  hour  or  two.  Befides, 
thefe  habitations  are  mod  fuitable  to  thofe  independent  In- 
dians who  are  perpetually  changing  their  abode.  The  co- 
lour of  thefe  Indians,  the  houfe  of  the  monks,  their  ma- 
gazines built  of  brick  and  plaillered,  the  threfhing  floor  on 
which  they  tread  out  their  corn,  the  cattle,  the  horfes,  and 
in  fhort,  every  thing  prcfented  the  appearance  of  a planta- 
tion in  St.  Domingo,  or  any  other  colony.  The  men  and 
women  are  affembicd  by  the  found  of  a bell,  and  a monk 
leads  them  to  work,  to  church,  and  to  all  their  employments. 
The  monks  are  the  temporal,  as  well  as  fpiritual  fuperiors, 
and  the  whole  produce  of  the  earth  is  committed  to  their 
management.  The  day  is  divided  into  fcven  hours  of  work 
and  two  of  prayer  ; but  four  or  five  on  Suiid.iys  and  feaft- 
days,  which  are  wholly  devoted  to  reft;  and  religious  wor- 
Ihip.  Corporal  punifhments  are  infliftgd  on  the  Indians  of 
both  fexes,  who  negleft  their  pious  exercifes  ; and  many 
crimes,  v/hich  in  Europe  are  referred  to  divine  juftice,  are 
puniflied  with  chains  or  the  flocks.  A.S  foon  as  a new  con- 
vert is  baptized,  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  a perpetual 
vow;  and  if  he  defert  the  religious  fociety,  and  return  to 
his  relations,  he  is  fummoned  three  times  to  come  back; 
and  if  he  refufe,  a party  of  foldiers  is  fent  by  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  to  force  him  away  from  his  family,,  and 
conduft  him  to  the  millions,  where  he  is  condemned  to  re- 
ceive a certain  number  of  lafhes.  , The  Indians,  like  the  mif- 
fionaries,  rife  with  the  fun,  and  then  go  to  prayer  and  to  mafs. 
During  this  time,  barley-meal  is  boiled  in  a cauldron,  and 
the  mefs,  which  the  Indians  call  “ atole,”  and  which  they 
much  like,  is  feafoned  neither  with  butter  nor  fait.  This 
repaft  occupies  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which 
all  go  to  their  refpedlive  occupations,  under  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  one  or  two  monks.  The  employment  of  the  wo- 
men, befides  that  of  conducing  their  houlchold  affairs,  is 
the  management  of  their  children,  and  the  roa fling  and  grind- 
ing of  their  grain  ; they  alfo  fpin  their  wool,  and  manufac- 
ture fome  coarfe  fluffs.  At  noon  the  bells  ring  for  dinner, 
and  the  Indians  partake  of  a mefs  fimilar  to  that  of  their 
breakfafl,  called  “ pouflble,”  except  that  it  is  thicker,  and 
contains,  befides  the  corn  and  maize,  peas  and  beans.  From 
two  o’clock  they  return  to  work  till  four  or  five,  and  clofe 
th^  day  with  prayers,  and  with  another  mefs  of  atole.  The 
diftribution  of  thefe  mefles  is  faithfully  made  ; and  the  leaft 
difhonefty  is  punifhed  by  the  lafh,  which  fs  ordered  by  In- 
dian magiftrates,  called  “ Caciques.”  The  punifhment  in- 
flifled  on  the  women  is  private  ; but  that  of  the  men  is 
public,  that  it  may  ferve  as  an  example.  Their  rewards 
confift  in  fmall  diftributions  of  grain  ; and  on  feafl-days, 
their  mefs  is  beef,  which  many  eat  raw. 

Such  is  their  honefly,  that  no  example  occurs  of  their 
robbing  one  another,  though  they  have  no  other  door  than 
a trufo  of  ftraw  laid  acrofs  the  entrance  when  the  whole  fa- 
mily is  abfent.  The  men  in  thefe  miflions  have  facrificed 
more  to  Chriftianity  than  the  women  ; for  to  them  poly- 
gamy was  allowed,  and  it  was  even  the  cuftom  to  marry  all 
the  fifters  of  a family.  The  monks  made  themfelves  the 
guardians  of  female  virtue  : for,  about  an  hour  after  fupper, 
they  lock  up  all  thofe  whofe  hufbands  are  abfent,  as  well  as 
all  girls  above  nine  years  old,  and  place  them  under  the  care 
of  matrons  during  the  day  ; but  all  thefe  precautions  are  in 
fome  cafes  infufficient.  The  converted  Indians  retain  all 
their  ancient  cuftoms,  that  are  not  forbidden  by  their  new 
religion ; the  fame  huts,  the  fame  games,  and  the  fame 
dreffes.  The  richeft  wear  a cloak  of  otter-fkin,  covering 


the  loins,  and  reaching  below  the  middle  ; others  wear  only 
a piece  of  cloth  to  cover  their  nakednefs,  and  a little  cloak 
of  r^bbit-fldn,  covering  the  Ihoulders,  and  reaching  to  the 
loins,  and  tied  with  a pack-thread  under  the  chin.  The 
women’s  drefs  confifts  of  a cloak  of  flag’s  flein  badly  tanned. 
Young  girls  under  nine  years  old,  have  cnly  a girdle  round 
the  loins,  and  the  boys  are  wholly  naked.  The  hair  of  both 
men  and  women  is  cut  four  or  five  inches  from  the  roots. 
The  Indians  of  the  “ Rancherias,”  or  villages  of  independ- 
ent Indians,  having  no  iron  utenfils,  perform  this  opera- 
tion with  fire-brands,  and  paint  their  bodies  red,  which 
they  change  into  black  when  in  mourning.  They  retain  an 
affedionate  remenabrance  of  their  deceafed  friends,  and  are 
eafily  melted  into  tears  by  the  mention  of  them  : neverthe- 
lefs,  children  fcarcely  know  their  own  father,  becaufe  they 
defert  his  hut  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves ; but  they  are  more  durably  attached  to  their  mother, 
who  brings  them  up  with  care  and  tendernefs.  The  old 
men  of  the  Rancherias,  who  are  no  longer  able  to  hunt, 
live  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  whole  village,  and  are 
treated  with  general  refpeff.  Their  arms  are  the  bow  and 
arrow,  pointed  curioufly  with  a flint,  Thefe  Indians  neither 
eat  their  prifoners,  nor  their  enemies  kiiled  in  war : al- 
though when  they  have  conquered,  and  put  to  death  fome 
chiefs,  and  very  brave  men  in  the  field  of  battle,  they -eat 
fome  morfels  of  their  bodies,  thus  doing  homage  to  their 
valour,  and  apprehending  that  fuch  food  would  increafe 
their  courage.  They  are  accuflomed,  like  the  Canadians, 
to  take  off  the  fcalp  of  the  vanquifhed,  and  to  tear  out 
their  eyes,  which  they  have  the  art  of  preferving  from  cor- 
ruption ; and  it  is  their  praflice  to  burn  the  dead,  and  to 
depofit  their  alhes  in  a mcrai.  The  mixed  government  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  m'fllons  of  California  is,  with  regard  to  the 
Indians,  a real  theocracy  ; for  they  are  taught  to  believe 
that  their  fuperiors  hold  an  immediate  and  conflant  inter- 
courfe  with  God,  and  that  they  bring  him  down  each  day 
upon  the  altar.  Under  favour  of  this  opinion,  the  fathers 
live  in  the  midfl  of  the  villages  in  perfeft  fecurity,  nor 
do  they  (hut  their  doors  during  the  night.  Murder  is  very 
uncommon  even  among  the  independent  tribes,  and  is  pu- 
nilhed  only  by  general  contempt ; but  if  a man  falls  under 
the  united  attack  of  feveral  alTailants,  he  is  fuppofedto  have 
deferved  his  fate,  as  he  had  drawn  upon  him  fo  many  enemies. 
M.  la  Peroufe  obferves,  that  the  fenfe  of  tafte  is  that 
which  thefe  people  moll  delight  in  gratifying ; and  the 
word  “ Mifiicb,”  which  in  their  language  fignifies  a 
good  man,  likewife  denotes  favoury  food.  Among  ether 
peculiarities  of  thel'e  people  is  their  gaming;  lefs  remark- 
able for  the  ingenuity  of  their  games  than  for  the  nature  of 
the  flakes.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  miflions,  tlie  com- 
mon flake  is  beads;  but  among  the  independent  Indians, 
the  favours  of  their  women  are  the  prizes.  New  Califor- 
nia, we  are  told,  cannot  yet  reckon  a Angle  fcttler,  not- 
withftanding  its  fertility  ; except  a few  foldiers  who  are 
married  to  Indian  women.  La  Peroufe  obferves,  that  the 
adminiflration  of  the  villages  converted  to  Chrillianity 
would  be  more  favourable  to  population,  if  property  and  a 
certain  degree  of  liberty  formed  its  bafis.  However,  fince 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  ten  different  millions  of  North 
California,  the  holy  fathers  have  baptized  7701  Indians  of 
both  fexes,  and  have  buried  only  2388.  Almoft  all  the 
Francifean  mifiionaries  are  Europeans,  and  they  have  a col- 
lege and  monaftery  at  Mexico,  whofe  guardian  is,  in  Ame- 
rica, the  general  of  his  order  ; and  this  houfe  has  its  fupenor 
in  Europe. 

The  fea-otter  fldns  are  as  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Californiai  as  in  any  other  part  of  America  ; they  are  to 
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V e found  as  far  to  the  fouthward  as  28°  N.  lat.  ; but  the 
fouthern  feins  are  inferior  in  quality  to  thofein'the  teas 
that  are  frequented  by  the  Ruffians.  The  eailern  and 
fouthern  coatts  of  Old  California  are  much  richer  in  the 
varieties  of  its  (hells  than  the  New,  and  furnilh  oyfters, 
whofe  pearls  are  equal  in  beauty  and  fize  to  thofe  of  Ceylon, 
or  the  Perfian  gulf. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  the  various  lan- 
g-nages  of  the  inhabitants  are  fo  extremely  multiplied  as  in 
North  California.  The  numerous  tribes  that  divide  that 
country  live  in  an  infulated  manner,  although  fituate  very 
near  each  o her,  and  have  each  a feparate  language.  Mon- 
terrey, and  the  miffion  of  San  Carlos,  which  is  dependent 
upon  it,  c mprehend  the  country  of  the  Achadlians,  and 
the  Ecclemachs.  The  languages  of  thefe  people,  partly, 
united  in  the  fame  miffion,  would  foon  form  a third,  if  the 
converted  Indians  difcontinued  their  intercourfe  with  thofe 
of  the  Racberias.  As  the  Achaftlians  have  few  abftracl 
ideas,  they  have  very  few  words  to  exprefs  them ; nor  do 
they  appear  to  diftinguilh  by  different  names  all  the  fpecies 
of  animals,  or  of  common  vegetables.  They  diftinguifh  the 
plural  from  the  lingular,  and  conjugate  fome  tenfes  of 
verbs ; but  they  have  no  declenfions,  and  their  fubftantives 
are  much  more  numerous  than  their  adjeftives;  They  never 
ufe  the  labials  Pand  B,  nor  the  letter  X.  The  moft  com- 
mon initial  confonants  are  T and  K ; but  their  terminations 
are  very  various.  They  ufe  their  fingers  in  counting  as  far 
as  ten  j few  of  them  being  able  to  do  it  by  memory,  or 
without  the  affiftancc  of  fome  external  fign.  The  country 
of  the  Ecclemachs  extends  above  twenty  leagues  to  the 
eaftward  of  Monterrey.  Their  language  is  totally  different 
from  all  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  and  has  even  a greater 
refemblance  to  the  languages  of  Europe  than  to  thofe  of 
America.  The  dialeft  of  this  tribe,  however,  is  more  co- 
pious than  that  of  the  other  nations  of  California,  though  it 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  languages  of  civilized  nations. 
Should  it  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  Ecclemachs  are 
foreigners  in  this  part  of  America,  it  muff  be  at  leaft  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  inhabited  it  for  a long  time  ; fince 
they  differ  neither  in  colour,  in  countenance,  nor  in  their 
general  furm,  and  external  appearance,  from  the  other  na- 
tions of  that  country.  La  Peroufe  inftituted  a comparifon 
between  the  Aborigines  of  California,  and  thofe  of  Chili, 
fituate  at  the  fame  didance  from  the  line  in  the  fouthern 
with  that  of  the  others  in  the  northern  hemifphere  ; and  he 
obferves  that  the  Californians  are  taller,  and  the  mufcles 
more  ftrrngly  marked;  but  they  are  not  fo  courageous  or 
intelligent.  They  have  low  foreheads,  black  and  thick 
eye-brows,  black  and  hollow  eyes,  a (hort  nofe  depreffed  at 
the  root,  and  their  cheek-bones  projefting.  They  have  a 
mouth  rather  large,  thick  lips,  ftrong  and  fine  teeth,  and  a 
chin  and  ears  of  the  common  form.  They  are  extremely 
indolent  and  incurious,  and  almoft  ftupid.  In  walking 
they  turn  in  their  toes,  and  even  their  ftep,  and  by  their  infirm 
and  tottering  gait  indicate  their  charaCleriltic  pufillanimity. 
The  women  have  fome  qualities  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 
not  obfervable  in  thofe  of  Chili.  They  are  taller,  and  their 
limbs  are  more  regularly  formed  ; their  figure  is  generally 
better  defined,  and  their  countenance  lefs  forbidding.  The 
hair  of  the  people  of  both  thefe  countries  is  nearly  fimiiar ; 
but  the  Californians  have  it  in  greater  abundance  than  the 
natives  of  Chili.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  are  devoid  of 
beard,  and  the  women  have  very  little  hair  on  any  part  of 
the  body  j but  this  is  faid  to  be  the  effeft  of  art,  as-  both 
the  men  and  women  pluck  off  the  hair  with  bivalved  fheils 
or  a cleft  (tick. 

Phefe  Americans  paiot  their  (kin  by  way  of  ornament. 


They  alfo  pierce  their  ears,  and  wear  in  them  trinkets  of 
various  kinds  and  fafhions.  Their  (Icin  is  tawny,  and  their 
rfails  of  a lighter  colour  than  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chili.  At  Chili  and  California  the  appearance  of  the  beard 
and  the  change  of  the  voice  announce  the  age  of  puberty  in 
males  about  their  13th  year.  The  girls  attain  to  puberty 
about  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  Thefe  nations  have 
nearly  the  fame  paffions,  the  fame  fports,  and  the  fame  mode 
of  living  ; and  they  are  equally  violent  in  the  exprrffion  of 
joy  and  anger,  which  the  (lighteft  occafion  is  fufficient  to 
excite.  Their  food  is  commonly  game  or  fifh  ; and  their 
times  of  eating  are  fometimes  determined  by  their  appetite; 
but  in  general  each  family  affembles  at  the  clofe  of  the  day 
to  their  common  repaft.  The  Californians  make  no  ufe  of 
vegetables,  except  a few  pine-nuts,  and  other  fummer 
fruits,  which,  however,  conllitute  00  effential  part  of  their 
food.  Idlenefs  makes  them  abflemious,  but  an  abundance 
tempts,  and  they  become  voracious  gluttons.  Thefe  nations 
are  divided  into  hordes,  each  ot  which  commonly  forms  a little 
hamlet ; and  their  habitations  are  huts  or  cabins  of  different 
(hapes,  and  conftru&ed  of  different  materials.  Polygamy 
is  allowed  among  them,  and  their  marriages  laft  no  long, 
er  than  is  agreeable  to  both  parties.  To  the  exclufive 
pofftffion  of  their  women  they  attach  little  importance, 
often  endeavouring  to  make  a market  of  their  favours, 
which  they  fell  for  a piece  of  old  iron,  or  a few  glafs  beads. 
Each  family  feems  to  poffefs  a government  peculiar  to  it- 
felf ; and  has  its  chief,  its  huts,  its  canoes,  its  i.mplements 
for  the  chace  and  for  fi(hing,  and,  indeed,  all  the  various 
means  of  defence  or  fubfiftence.  Some  chiefs  feem  to  have 
the  command  of  feveral  families.  Thefe  chiefs  excel  the 
other  inhabitants  in  ftature,  ftrength  and  courage  ; they 
are  generally  covered  with  large  fears,  as  tokens  of  their 
valour,  and  diftinguifhed  by  a kind  of  extraordinary  decora- 
tion in  their  head-drefs  and  habiliments.  The  dfefs  of  the 
women  confifts  of  a leathern  (hift,  defeending  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  and  a mantle  of  fleins,  which  covers  them  from 
the  (boulders  to  the  knees.  The  men  wear  a fimiiar  mantle, 
and  have  a (hirt  of  leather,  and  bufleins  of  feal’s  flcin  ; but 
their  feet  are  commonly  naked.  As  great  changes  of  tern- 
perature  are  experienced  in  California  at  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  the  inhabitants  are  fubjedl  to  difeafes  peculiar  to 
the  country.  Sore  throats,  catarrhs,  pleurifies,  and  peri- 
pneumonies,  are  the  ordinary  difeafes  of  the  winter  feafon  ; 
for  which  they  recur  to  decoflions  made  of  plants,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  affefted.  Ephemeral  and  intermittent 
fevets,  and  dyfpepfia,  are  chiefly  prevalent  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn ; and  as  remedies  they  excite  vomiting  by  forcing  the 
finger  down  the  throat,  and  ^ piocure  copious  fweats  by  a 
kind  of  ftove  baths.  The  difeafes  mod:  general  in  fummer 
are  fevers  of  various  kinds,  putrid,  petechial,  inflammatory 
and  bilious,  together  with  the  dyfentery.  To  one  or  other 
of  thefe  the  patient  generally  falls  a vitlim,  unlefs  the  ef- 
forts of  nature  are  fufficient  to  produce  a falutary  evacua- 
tion, by  (fool,  urine,  or  perfpiration.  Befides  thefe  difeafes, 
the  inhabitants  of  California  are  liable  to  nervous  fever, 
rheumatifm,  prurient  eruptions,  ophthalmia,  fyphilis,  and 
epilepfy.  Syphilis  feems  never  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  natives  of  California  till  after  their  communica- 
tion with  the  Europeans,  who  fettled  in  that  part  of  the 
continent.  The  means  of  cure  in  which  they  moft  confide 
are  the  fand-bath,  which  they  call  “ tamafeul,”  and  a dc- 
coftion  of  fudorific  plants  taken  alternately.  The  women, 
though  liable  to  fimiiar  maladies  with  thofe  of  the  men, 
fuffer  little  inconvenience  during  the  time  of  geftation,  and 
are  almoft  always  delivered  with  eafe.  As  foon  as  the  in- 
fant is  born,  the  midwives  tie  the  umbilical  cord,  plunge  the 
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child  into  cold  water,  and  cleanfe  it  from  the  vifcid  humottr 
with  which  its  body  is  covered.  The  moment  the  motlier 
is  delivered,  fhe  bathes  in  the  fea  or  a neighbouring^  river, 
and  is  tiien  feated  on  a hot  ftove,  and  covered  with  furs. 
When  the  fiveats  fubiide,  and  the  tlove  cools,  (he  plunges 
herfelf  again  in  cold  water,  and  fomciimes  repeats  this  pro- 
cefs  for  (evcral  fucceOive  days.  Tiie  time  of  rnckung  is  un- 
limited 5 but  it  commonly  extends  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
months;  and  the  infants  are  fwaddled  by  wrapping  them  up 
in  furs,  after  having  previoufly  ftretched  out  their  arms  and 
legs  at  full  length,  and  fixed  them  in  that  fitualion  by  fe- 
veral  bandages  of  leather.  They  then  place  the  infant  in  a 
piece  of  bark,  proporti  ned  toils  fize,  and  of  the  form  of  a 
hollow  tile,  to  which  he  is  faitened  by  ftraps  or  bandages  of 
leather. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Californians  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine  concerning  it ; but  it  feems  molt  probable  that 
before  their  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans  they  had  no 
temples,  altars,  oratories,  nor  any  other  place  fet  apart  for 
religious  exercifes.  No  outward  profeflion  of  religion  ap- 
peared in  feitivals,  prayers,  vows,  or  expiations.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  they  had  lome  confufed  notion  of  an 
invifible  being  ; but  to  what  extent  their  fpcculations  car- 
ried them,  it  is  impofilble  to  fay,  as  all  ouV  firtl  relations  con- 
cerning them  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  jefuits  and 
other  miffionaries.  In  a country  fo  extenfive  and  compre- 
hending fo  many  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  mud  be 
very  various  ; and  the  foil  and  its  prodmflions  mud  depend 
on  collaterial  circumdances  connedted  with  their  tituation, 
as  it  is  nearer  to  the  fea  and  to  the  rivers,  or  more  remote 
from  them.  In  California,  there  falls  in  the  morning  a 
great  quantity  of  dew,  which,  fettling  on  the  role-leaves, 
candies,  and  becomes  hard  like  manna,  having  all  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  refined  fugar,  without  its  whitenefs.  In  the  heart  of 
the  country,  there  are  alfo  plains  of  fait,  quite  firm,  and  clear 
as  crydal,  which,  confidering  the  vad  quanticics  of  fifh  on 
its  coads,  might  render  it  an  invaluable  acquifition  to  an  in- 
dudrious  nation.  The  pcarl-filltery  on  its  coarts,  and  its 
interior  mines  of  gold,  might  alfo  fupply  materials  fora  pro- 
fitable commerce.  The  chief  town  of  California  is  St.  Juan  ; 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  edimated  at 
300,000  ; but  every  calculation  of  this  kind  mud  be  very 
vague  and  uncertain.  For  a further  account  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  wedern  coad  of  North  America,  fee  New  Albion. 
See  alfo  Francais,  Francesso,  Iradc,  Monterrey, 
Nootka,  NoRFOLK-d'ottwfl',  &c.  Marcliaud’s  Voyage  by 
Fleurieu,  vol.  i.  La  Peroufe’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  and  ii. 

QAh\TOKHiA.,gulfof,  called  alfo  purple,  vermilion  or  ted  fea, 
feems  to  be  an  Ecduarv  of  two  large  rivers,  and  feparates 
Calid  r lia  in  part  from  Mexico.  The  coads  of  the  peniofula, 
towards  this  gulf,  are  covered  with  inhabited  iflands.  Inch 
as  thofe  of  St.  Clement,  Paxaros,  St.  Anne  of  Cedars,  fo 
called  from  the  number  of  thefe  trees  of  a large  fize  which  it 
produces,  St.  Jofeph,  and  a multitude  of  others.  But  the 
iflands  bed  known  are  three  lying  off  cape  St.  Lucas,  towards 
the  Mexican  coad,  which  are  called  Les  tres  Marias,  or  the 
“ Three  Maries.’'  Thefe  are  fmall,  but  fupply  good  wood 
and  water,  falt-pits,  and  abundance  of  game  ; and  therefore 
the  Englidi  and  French  pirates  have  fometimes  wintered 
there,  when  they  have  been  bound  on  cruifes  in  the  South  feas. 

CALIGA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  was  the  proper  foldier’s 
{hoc,  made  in  the  fandal  faihion,  without  upper  leather  to 
cover  the  fuperior  part  of  the  foot,  though  otherwife  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  fattened  with  thongs. 
The  foie  of  the  caliga  was  of  wood,  like  the  fabot  of  the 
French  peafants,  and  its  bottom  duck  full  of  nails;  which 
davi  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  very  long  ia  the  fhoea  of 
Vot.V. 


the  fconts  and  fentinels ; whence  thefe  were  called  ^7 
v'ay  of  didindion,  “ caligae  fpeculatorss as  if  by 
mountmg  the  wearer  to  a higher  pitch,  they  gave  a greater 
advantage  to  the  fi  rht : though  others  will  have  the 

“ ca.igae  fj.ecula'toria;”  to  liave  been  made  foft  and  woolly, 
to  prevent  their  making  a noife.  Piin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  1 8.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  14.  Flard.  Suet  in  Calig.  cap.  9. 
and  cap.  52. 

From  thefe  caligx  it  was  that  the  emperor  Caligula  took 
his  name,  as  having  been  born  in  the  army,  and  afterwards 
bred  up  in  the  habit  of  a common  foldier  ; hence  called 
“ Caiigatiis,” 

A fort  of  caligas  was  alfo  worn  by  monks  and  bidicps,  when 
they  celebrated  tnafs  pontificaDy.  Du-Cange. 

St.  Jerome  (Ad  Eullochium,  de  Cuftod.  V irg.  t.  i.  p.  i-jo.) 
iifcs  th-e  w’ord  “ caliga”  to  exprefs  that  covering  for  the 
feet  which  Chrid  forbade  hisdifciples  to  wear,  when  he  fent 
them  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  his  life-time,  and  which  is 
oppofed  to  ” fandals,”  Mark  vi.  9.;  though  S*.  Jerome,  in 
the  impetuofity  of  his  zeal,  fuppofes  the  apodles  were  to 
walk  at  times  abfulutely  barefoot.  Thefe  caligte  then  feem 
to  mean  bufleins,  or  rather  fliort  boots,  defigned  to  cover  the 
feet  fo  entirely,  as  to  guard  them,  as  well  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg,  from  injury  by  dones,  thorns,  &c.;  whereas 
fandals  confided  merely  of  foies  at  the  bottom  of  the  feet, 
fadened  by  leathern  thongs,  which  left  the  foot  very  much 
uncovered,  and  expofed  to  injuries.  St.  Jerome  annexes  to 
thefe  “ caligse”  the  epithet  “ latse,’.’  broad,  which  does  not 
feem  to  be  appropriate;  and,  therefore,  fome  have  fuppoled 
a corruption  in  the  prefent  reading  of  latte  for  luteee,  yellow  ; 
and  this  is  the  colour  of  the  leather  of  which  the  Arabs  make 
their  boots. 

CALIGATl,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  ancient 
writers  to  the  common  foldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  by 
reafon  of  the  caliga  which  they  wore. 

The  caliga  was  the  badge,  orfymbolof  a foldier  ; whence 
to  take  away  the  caliga  and  belt,  imported  a difmifiion  or 
cafliiering. 

CALIGINOSUS,  in  Entomrdogy , a fpecies  of  Carabus 
that  inhabits.  America,  the  colour  of  which  is  black  ; thorax 
fquare  and  fmooth  j antennae  pitchy.  Fabr.  &c.  Obf. 
This  ir.feft  is  further  didinguifhed  by  having  two  impreffed 
dots  on  the  head. 

CALIGO,  or  Caligatio,  in  Medicine,  an  opacity,  or 
cloudinefs  of  the  anterior  furfacc  of  the  cryltalline,  canfing  a 
dimnefs  or  fuffufion  of  fight.  The  caligo  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Greeks  calls  achlys. 

CALIGULA,  Caius  Caesar,  \n  Biography,  the  fourth 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  fon  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
born  A.  U.C.  765,  A.D.  12.;  and  derived  his  furname  trem 
“ caliga,”  a kind  of  military  boot,  which  he  wore  in  con- 
formity to  thofe  of  the  common  foldiers,  and  with  a view  of 
engaging  their  affeiffions.  At  an  early  period  he  was  a 
complete  mailer  of  diflimulation  ; he  concealed  his  natural 
ferocity  under  an  affumed  modelly ; nor  did  he  manifdt  any 
figns  of  forrow  or  refentment,  when  his  mother  was  con- 
demned, and  his  brothers  were  exiled  and  imprifoned.  In 
his  20th  year  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  people  from  the 
refpeft  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of  his  father ; and 
on  this  account  he  was  hated  by  Tiberius.  Of  this  he  was 
well  apprized  ; and,  therefore,  during  his  refidence  with 
him  at  Capreae,  he  had  recourfe  to  every  art  for  vanquifning/ 
the  prejudice  which  the  emperor  had  conceived  againff  him, 
and  for  conciliating  his  favour.  With  this  view  he  ftudied 
the  tafte,  the  humours,  the  language,  and  even  the  tone  of 
voice  of  Tiberius,  changing,  as  occafions  feemed  to  require, 
both  his  countenance  and  conduft,  in  order  to  fix  his  attach^ 
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merit;  nor  was  he  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to  fecure  the 
intereft;  of  all  who  had  accefs  to  his  grandfather.  As  a 
counterbalance  to  the  power  of  Sejanus,  who  had  funk  in 
the  eftimatiou  of  Tiberius,  and  whom  he  determined  to 
difgrace,  he  refolved  to  advance  his obfequious  grandfon;  and 
having  allowed  him  to  affume  the  “toga  virilis,”  he  invefted 
him  with  the  dignity  of  pontiff,  and  intimated  to  the  fenate 
his  defign  of  appointing  him  his  fucceflbr  to  the  empire. 
Tiberius,  however,  well  knew  the  natural  ferocioufnefs  of 
his  temper ; but  he  hoped  that  his  paffion  for  mufic  and 
dancing,  and  the  debauchery  to  which  be  was  addifted, 
would  be  the  means  of  foftening  his  favage  difpofition.  His 
hopes  indeed  were  delufive;  and  he  therefore  augured  the 
injuries  he  would  commit,  and  called  him  a public  peft,  that 
lived  to  plague  him  and  mankind.  To  this  purpofe  he 
defcribed  him  as  “ a ferpent  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Romans,  and  a Phaeton  that  would  fet  fire  to  the  univerfe.” 
In  a converfation  about  Sylla,  when  young  Caius  ridiculed 
his  charafter,  Tiberius,  whofe  natural  penetration  led  him 
into  a thorough  acquaintance  with  his  charadter,  obferved 
to  him  ; “ You  will  have  all  Sylla’s  vices,  and  not  one  of  his 
virtues.”  And,  on  another  occafion,  when  he  had  his  two 
grandfons  before  him,  he  embraced  Gemellus  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  faid  to  Caius,  whofe  countenance  manifefted 
difpleafure,  “ You  will  flay  him,  and  another  (hall  flay  you.” 
The  firft  wife  of  Caius  was  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Silanus,  a fenator  of  diftinAion ; but  his  debauchery  in  his 
youth  was  fuch,  that  he  was  detedled  by  his  grandmother 
Antonia,  in  fcandalous  familiarities  with  his  own  After 
Drufilla.  Upon  the  death  of  Claudia,  he  intrigued  with 
Ennia,  the  wife  of  Macro  the  praetorian  prefeft,  who  con- 
curred in  this  infamous  bufinefs,  and,  in  confequence  of  it, 
afllfted  him  by  his  influence  in  fecuring  the  fuccefllon. 
Although  Tiberius,  notwithftanding  his  declared  intention, 
hefitated  about  the  appointment  of  a fucceffor,  infomuch 
that  he  is  faid  by  will,  to  have  joined  with  Caius  his  other 
grandfon  Tiberius  Gemellus,  as  co-heir;  Caius  was  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  emperor  immediately  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  by  the  Prtetorian  guards,  and  Macro  was  fent 
to  the  fenate  with  Tiberius’s  will  in  order  to  have  it  annulled. 
In  order  to  accomplifli  this  purpofe,  he  reprefented,  on  the 
part  of  Caius,  that  Tiberius  was  not  found  in  his  underftand- 
ing  when  he  made  it,  and  that  this  plainly  appeared  by  his 
appointing  a child  to  govern  them,  who  was  not  yet  old 
enough  to  (it  among  them.  The  fenators  who  hated  Tiberius 
thought  thefe  reafons  fufficient,  and  accordingly  fet  afide  the 
will.  This  event  happened  A.  U.C.  790,  A. D.  37.  The 
fequelof  this  reign  was  marked  with  a variety  of  tranfaftions, 
which  indicated  abfolute  infanity.  At  its  commencement, 
indeed,  it  was  the  occafion  of  univerfal  joy  and  congratu- 
lation ; fo  that  in  three  months  after  the  acceflion  of  Caius 
to  the  empire,  no  Icfs  than  160, ooo  viftims  were  facrificed 
in  thanfgiving  to  the  gods ; and  nothing  was  feen  for  feveral 
months  but  feafting  and  rejoicing  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Caius  began  his  reign  by  feveral 
popular  acts,  which  feemed  to  encourage  thefe  high  ex- 
pedations.  He  profeffed  great  refpeA  for  the  fenate,  re- 
leafed all  that  had  been  imprifoned  by  the  orders  of  Tiberius, 
recalled  all  exiles,  abolilhed  for  the  time  to  come  all  accufa- 
tiona  of  high  treafon,  and  put  a ftop  to  all  proceedings 
that  had  already  began.  He  pretended  to  burn  all  papers 
relating  to  charges  of  this  kind,  left  by  Tiberius ; but  in 
the  iflue  it  appeared,  that,  whilft  he  preferved  the  originals, 
he  burnt  only  copies.  He  alfo  difplayed  a pious  and  affec- 
tionate refpeft  to  the  memory  of  all  his  deceafed  relations,  and 
treated  thofe  who  furvived  with  every  token  of  honour. 

He  difcharged  all  the  legacies  that  had  been  bequeathed  by 


Tiberius  and  Livia ; and  exhibited  his  generofity,  as  it 
was  called,  in  largelfes  to  the  people,  and  in  public  fpec- 
tacles  which  were  conduced  with  extraordinary  fplendour 
and  magnificence.  He  even  affedted  a regard  for  liberty, 
by  reftoring  to  the  people  the  right  of  eledtion  to  certain 
offices,  of  which  Tiberius  had  deprived  them,  and  by  allow, 
ing  the  works  of  feveral  patriotic  writers  to  be  freely  cir- 
culated ; and  with  a pretended  zeal  for  morals,  he  banifhed 
all  the  minifters  of  the  infamous  debaucheries  of  his  prede- 
ceflbr.  This  conduft  was  in  a high  degree  gratifying  to  the 
people  ; and  a dangerous  illnefs,  with  which  the  emperor  was 
attacked  at  this  period,  caufed  general  alarm,  and  produced 
expreffions  of  concern  and  wifhes  for  his  recovery.  As  foon 
as  he  was  reftored  to  his  ufual  health,  his  condudl  appeared 
to  be  quite  changed,  and  to  mark  a charaAer  the  moft 
depraved  and  deteliable.  The  firft  aft  by  which  he  difco- 
vered  his  natural  ferocity  was  the  death  of  the  young  and 
inoffenfive  Gemellus;  and  this  was  foon  fucceeded  by  that 
of  his  father-in-law  Silanus,  and  of  his  benefaftors  Macro 
and  his  wife.  Many  fenators  and  perfons  of  diftinftion  were 
alfo  facrificed  to  his  political  jealoufy ; and  others  became 
viftims  either  to  the  mere  wantonnefs  of  fport,  or  his  innate 
love  of  cruelty.  Of  his  inceftuous  paffion  he  gave  proof  by 
marrying  his  After  Drufilla,  on  occafion  of  whofe  death  he 
abandoned  himfelf  to  the  phrenzy  of  grief.  As  an  inftance 
of  his  infanity,  we  may  mention  his  claim  of  divine  honours, 
together  with  his  inftitution  of  prieftsand  creftion  of  temples 
for  the  wor(hip  of  his  own  divinity ; whilft  he  hurled  de- 
fiance againft  Jupiter.  Similar  to  this  and  more  extravagant 
in  degree,  was  the  honour  he  paid  to  his  horfe  “ Incitatus 
for  which  he  erefted  a palace,  affigned  domettics,  and  a 
public  table,  and  conftrufted  a marble  ftable  and  ivory  rack, 
giving  him  gilt  barley  and  wine  out  of  a golden  cup,  and 
fwearing  by  his  health  and  fortune  ; and,  befides,  he  is  faid 
to  have  deiigned  him  for  conful.  He  married  and  repu- 
diated feveral  wives,  and  at  length  his  attachment  was  per- 
manently fixed  to  Ctefonia,  who,  without  youth  and  beauty, 
and  although  flte  had  been  the  mother  of  three  children  by 
another  hufband,  contrived  to  engage  his  affeftion  by  a cor- 
refponding  diffolutenefs  of  manners.  Notwithftanding  innu- 
merable enormities,  which  rendered  him  the  juft  objeft  of 
deteftation,  and  for  which  the  only  plea  muft  be  that  of, 
infanity  ; the  Roman  fenate  and  people  difgraced  themfelves 
by  their  bafe  adulation  and  fervile  fubmiffion.  Such  was 
the  degree  of  infatuation  and  depravity  which  this  monfter 
of  folly  and  iniquity  difplayed  oa  a variety  of  occafions, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  (hame;  and  to  have 
manifefted,  without  difguife,  his  hatred  of  all  human  kind. 
He  even  lamented  that  his  reign  was  not  diftinguifhed  by 
any  of  thofe  public  calamities,  which  had  happened  under  his 
predeceffors ; and  he  openly  uttered  that  moft  execrable  wi(h 
“ that  the  Roman  people  had  but  a Angle  neck,  which  he» 
might  cut  off  at  one  blow.” 

His  public  tranfaftions  correfponded  in  the  main  tenor  of 
them  with  his  private  conduft.  In  imitation  of  Xerxes,  the 
eaftern  defpot,  he  caufed  to  be  built,  at  an  immenfe  expence, 
a bridge  of  boats  acrofs  the  neck  of  the  bay  from  Baiae  to 
Puteoli.  When  he  had  twice  triumphantly  pafled  it  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  the  whole  ftrufture  was  demolifhed. 
Refolving  on  an  expedition  into  Gaul  and  Germany,  he 
affembled  a large  army  ; but  having  paffed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  a few  miles  into  Germany,  he  haftily  returned,  and 
under  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  which  v/as  altogether  un- 
founded, he  was  conveyed  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  that 
covered  the  bridge,  and  thus  reached  the  other  fide  in  fafety. 

On  another  occafion  he  caufed  his  troops  to  found  a falfe 
alarm,  and  fallying  to  the  foreft  from  which  the  noife  pro- 
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eeeded,  he  employed  hie  men  in  cutting  down  ttcee  foreredl- 
ing  trophies  on  account  of  his  fignal  vidtory.  After  his 
return  he  oppreffed  the  province  of  Gaul  with  enormous 
exaftions  and  confifcations,  in  order  to  fill  his  exhaufted 
treafury.  In  a pretended  expedition  againft  Britain,  he 
marched  his  whole  army  to  the  coaft  oppofite  to  the  ifland, 
and  having  advanced  in  a magnificent  galley  to  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  flrore,  he  fuddenly  returned  and  ordered  a 
fignal  of  battle  co  be  given  ; after  which  the  foldiers,  who 
were  aftoniflied  at  this  farce,  were  direfted  to  fill  their 
helmets  with  cockle-fhells  ; and  the  whole  ended  in  a trifling 
donative  to  the  viAorious  troops.  This  folly  was  fucceeded 
by  a very  ferious  defign  of  cruelty,  which  was  that  of  maffa- 
cring,  or  at  leaft  of  decimating  all  the  legions  of  the  German 
army,  which  had  mutinied,  in  his  fancy,  againft  his  father 
Germanicus;  but  the  legionaries,  fufpeAing  his  intention, 
took  up  their  arms ; and  the  favage  fled  haftily  to  Rome, 
and  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  pafEve  fenate.  His  na* 
tural  ferocity  was  exafperated  by  the  difeovery  of  a plot, 
which  had  been  formed  againft  him,  for  which  many  perfons 
fuffered  death,  and  his  fifters  were  baniflied  and  defpoiled  of 
their  property.  At  length  he  feems  to  have  refolved  upon 
the  death  of  the  whole  fenate  and  principal  knights ; but 
his  defigns  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  refentment  of 
Caffius  Chscrea,  tribune  of  a prsetorian  cohort,  whom  the 
emperor  bad  made  the  fiibjeft  of  his  indecent  jefts  and 
raillery  ; accordingly  he  determined  to  difpatch  the  monfter, 
and  to  make  an  effort  for  the  reftoration  of  a free  govern- 
ment. Availing  himfelf  of  the  concurrence  of  feme  perfons 
of  fuperior  rank,  who  had  been  infulted  and  injured  by  the 
emperor,  a confpiracy  was  formed,  of  which  Chserea  was 
the  principal  agent.  The  games  annually  exhibited  in 
January  to  the  honour  of  Auguftus  were  chofen  for  the 
feafon  of  execution.  While  the  emperor  was  palling  from 
the  theatre  to  the  palace,  in  a gallery  leading  to  the  baths, 
Chserea  gave  him  a wound  in  the  neck.  The  other  con- 
fpirators  then  rufhed  on,  and  with  redoubled  blows  dif- 
patched  the  monfter,  in  whofe  defence  no  perfon  appeared. 
His  mangled  body  remained  on  the  fpot  till  night,  when  his 
wife,  or  his  friend,  king  Agrippa,  caufed  it,  half  burnt,  to  be 
depofited  in  the  earth.  In  order  completely  to  finifh  the 
race  of  the  tyrant,  Chaerea  deputed  an  officer  to  put  to  death 
his  wife  Caefonia,  and  his  infant  daughter,  who  was  faid  to 
refemble  her  father  in  ferocity.  An  univerfal  hatred  of  the 
tyrant  manifefted  itfeif  immediately  after  his  death.  His 
ftatues  were  demolifhed,  his  aAs  abrogated,  and  his  memory 
as  much  as  poffible  extinguifhed.  After  a reign  of  three 
years  and  ten  months,  A.D.  41,  Caligula  perifhed,  and  left 
behind  him  a charaAer  univerfaliy  detefted.  It  is  faid  that 
his  form,  countenance,  gefture,  and  manners,  exhibited  traces 
that  were  fhocking  and  portentous.  Deftitute  of  natural 
talents  and  education,  he  merely  applied  with  fomc  degree 
of  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  elocution  ; but  his  chief  attention 
was  direAed  to  the  arts  of  mufic,  dancing,  gladiatorial  exer- 
cifes,  and  public  fpeAacles.  He  was  capricious  and  mutable 
to  a degree  bordering  on  madnefs  ; and  was  conftant  only  in 
preferving  fome  form  of  vice  or  extravagance.  Seneca  ob- 
ferves  of  him,  “ that  he  feems  to  have  been  brought  forth 
by  nature  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  ftiewing  how  much  mif- 
chief  could  be  effeAed  by  the  greateft  depravity,  fupported 
by  the  higheft  power.”  Sueton.  Dio.  Caffius.  Crevier. 
Gen.  Biog. 

CALIGUS  Arctus,  in  Entomology,  the  name  by 
which  Miilleri  diftinguifhes  the  fpecies  of  Monoculus 
siNCiNus,  The  Caligi  of  this  writer  confift  of  thofe  Mo- 
noculi  which  have  the  eyes  marginal,  two  fetaceous  antennae, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  legs. 


CALILAYA,  or  Tayabas,  in  Geography,  a province 
of  the  ifland  Lugon  or  Manilla  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  adjoining 
to  Balayan  and  Camarines,  and  extending  to  Cape  Bondo, 
and  up  the  country  to  Mauban,  on  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  the  ifland.  It  is  larger  than  Balayan,  and  is  more  po- 
pulous. 

CALIMERE,  Point  or  Cape>  See  Calymere 
Point. 

CALIMNA.  SccCalmina. 

CALIMUS.  SeeCALLiMus. 

CALIN,  the  name  of  a fort  of  mixed  metal,  feemingly 
compofed  of  lead  and  tin.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Chinefe, 
and  they  make  feveral  utenfils  of  it,  as  tea-cannifters,  coffee- 
pots, and  the  like.  In  fome  places  alfo  they  cover  their 
houfes  with  it  as  we  do  with  lead. 

CALINACRON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory 
of  Bithynia,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  Thracian  Bofpho- 
riis  : called  alfo  Melsena. 

CALINDA,  or  Calydna,  a maritime  town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria  ; feated  on  a fmall  navigable  river  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  fea.  It  gave  name  to  mountains  fituate 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  town. 

CALINDCEA,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  Mygdonia. 
Alfo,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Pto- 
lemy. 

CALINIA,  in  Botany.  (Aublet,  JufT.)  See  Dolio- 

CARPUS. 

CALlNGiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft,  on  the  fide  of  the  Ganges,  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  and  pertaining  to  the  Brachmans. 

Caling.®  Gangaricht,  a people  of  India,  different  from 
the  former,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  whofe  capital  was 
Parthalis.  Pliny. 

CALINGAPATAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Cicacole,  12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cica- 
cole.  N.  lat.  18°  18'.  E.  long.  84°  to'. 

CALINGII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  whofe  capital  was  Mariaba.  Pliny. 

CALINGON,  Segogora  or  Ponta  de  Palmeiras,  a pro- 
montory of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  S.W.  of 
the  moft  wcfterly  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  confines  of 
the  country  of  the  Calinga.  Phny  places  it  at  625  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

CALINI,  or  Callynuddi,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Hindooftan,  which  joins  the  Ganges  near  Canoge. 

CALINIPAXA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  In- 
dia,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
probably  the  fame  with  Canoge,  which  fee. 

CALJONG-Campany,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Borneo. 

CALIORDI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus.  Pliny. 

CALIPH,  or  Khamf,  denotes  a fucceffor  of  Maho- 
met, vefted  with  fovereign  dignity  and  abfolute  authoiity, 
in  the  fpiritual  as  well  as  temporal  empire  erefted  by  that  !c- 
giflator.  The  word  is  originally  Arabic,  “ khahfah  which 
properly  fignifies  a fucceffor  or  vicar.  The  caliphs  among 
the  Mahometans  bear  a near  affinity  to  the  popes  among 
the  Chriftians  who  profefs  the  catholic  religion.  After  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  who  left  no  direftions  concerning  a 
fucceffor,  or  at  lead  none  but  which  were  known  to  his 
wives,  who  were  in  the  intereft  of  Omar,  very  waim  de- 
bates arofe  between  the  Mohajerin  and  the  Anfars  about 
the  right  of  electing  a khalif.  The  former  claimed  that 
right  from  their  having  attended  Mahomet  in  his  flight  to 
Medina,  and  from  having  declared  themfelvcs  in  his  favour 
before  any  of  the  other  Arabs  joined  him  ; but  the  latter 
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founded  their  claims  on  their  having  fupported  him,  when 
he  was  expelled  his  native  city,  and  in  their  having  enabled 
him  to  prevail  againil  his  enemies,  when  he  and  his  follow- 
ers were  in  a ftate  of  perfecution.  At  length  one  of  the 
Anfars  propofed  to  compromife  this  difference  by  requeuing 
that  each  of  the  contending  parties  might  be  allowed  to 
chufe  a khalif.  The  propofal,  however,  was  not  cordially 
approved  by  the  Mohajerin  ; and  Abubeker  recommended 
two  perfons,  Omar  Ebn  Al  Khattab  and  Abu  Obeidah,  to 
their  choice,  and  propofed  that  they  fhoiild  recognize  the  one 
of  thefe  two  perfons  who  obtained  the  fuffrages  of  both 
parties.  Omar,  however,  terminated  the  difpute  b)  fwear- 
ing  fealty  to  Abubeker,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
all  the  Mofiems  that  were  prefent  ; upon  which,  Abubeker 
was  fainted  khalif  by  both  the  Mohajerin  and  the  Anfars, 
and  acknowledged  as  rightful  fucceffor  of  MaKomet.  Abu- 
beker,  having  been  thus  eledted  by  the  Muffulmans,  would 
affiime  no  other  title  but  that  of  Khalifah  rejfoid  Ahah,  that 
is,  vicar  of  the  prophet,  or  meffenger  of  God.  But  Omar, 
who  fiicceeded  Abubeker,  reprefented  to  the  Mahometan 
chiefs,  that  if  he  took  the  quality  of  vicar,  or  fucceffor  of 
Abubeker,  the  vicar  or  fucceffor  of  the  prophet,  the  ap- 
pellation of  vicar  would,  in  courfe  of  time,  be  repeated  and 
multiplied  without  end ; and,  accordingly,  at  the  motion 
of  Mogairah,  Omar  affumed  the  title  of  Emir  al  Mou- 
meniri)  that  is,  lord  or  prince  of  the  believers  j which  appel- 
lation has  been  accepted  and  borne  by  all  the  legitimate 
caliphs  or  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  from  that  time  ; though 
they  ftill  retained  the  title  of  caliph,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition. 

After  the  eleAion  of  Abubeker,  Ali  Ebn  Abu  Taleb, 
who,  by  hereditary  right,  ought  to  have  fiicceeded  Ma- 
homet, expreffed  his  diffatisfaSion  at  the  choice ; but  find- 
ing  that  the  people  in  general  were  prepoffeffed  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  acquiefeed  and'oppofed  his  refignation  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  Schiites,  however,  maintain,  that  the  fu- 
preme  authority,  both  in  fpiritual  and  temporal  concerns, 
rightly  belonged  to  the  defeendants  of  Ali,  and  they  do 
not  acknowledge  the  three  iirft  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  viz. 
AbubekeV,  Omar,  and  Othman,  as  legitimate.  The  go- 
vernment of  Abubeker  commenced  in  the  year  of  the  he- 
gira  II,  A. D.  632;  and  terminated  A. D.  634;  when  he 
■was  fucceeded  in  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  by  Omar. 
This  caliph,  before  his  deceafe,  appointed  6 perfons  to  de- 
liberate concerning  the  eledtion  of  a fucceffor  ; all  of  whom 
had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mahomet,  and  were 
llyled,  by  way  of  eminence,  his  “ Companions.”  After 
his  death  they  affembled  for  the  choice  of  a new  caliph  : 
and  Abdalrahman  renounced  his  pretenfions  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  nominate  one  of  the  5 remaining  compa- 
nions as  emperor  of  the  faithful.  To  this  propofal  all  agreed 
except  Ali,  who  thought  himfelf  injured,  becaufe  be  was  not 
the  immediate  fucceffor  of  the  prophet ; and  Othman  was 
declared  caliph,  in  the  24th  year  of  the  hegira,  A.D.  644. 
Upon  the  death  of  Othman,  Ali  was  unanimoufly  elefttd 
to  fucceed  him,  in  the  35th  year  of  the  hegira,  A.  D.  655. 
The  feat  of  government  during  the  3 preceding  caliphates 
had  remained  fixed  at  Medina  from  the  death  of  Mahomet ; 
but  Ali  removed  it  to  Cufa.  Ali  was  fucceeded  in  the  ca- 
liphate by  his  fon  Hafan  in  the  40th  year  of  the  hegira, 
A.D  660  ; but  after  a reign  of  about  fix  months,  he  abdi- 
cat»-d  the  government,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  41ft  year 
of  the  hegira,  A.D.  661,  by  Moawiyah  1.  the  firft  caliph 
of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  ; who  transferred  the  feat  of  go- 
vern-nent  to  Damafeus  in  Syria.  The  race  of  Ommiadea 
lerminated  with  Merwan  II,  in  the  127th  year  of  the  he- 
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gira,  A D.  744;  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  Abaflides.  The 
firft  caliph  of  this  family  was  Abul  Abbas  al  Saffah,  who 
afeended  the  throne  of  the  Mofiems  in  the  T32d  year  of  the 
hegira,  A.  D.  749,  and  who  removed  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment firft  to  Cuta,  then  to  Anbar,  a city  on  the  confines  of 
Chaldtea  and  Arabia,  and  laft  of  all  to  Hafchemiyah,  a city 
built  by  himfelf  near  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Anbar, 
and  fo  denominated  in  honour  of  Haschem,  uncle  of  Maho- 
met, and  one  of  his  anceftors ; and  from  this  circumftance 
the  Abaflides  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hafehemites. 
Abul  Abbas  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Abu  Jaafar  al 
Nanfar,  who  was  proclaimed  caliph  in  the  imperial  city  of 
Anbar,  then  the  capital  of  the  Moflem  empire,  in  the  138th 
year  of  the  hegira,  A.  D.  754.  He  built  the  city  of  Bag- 
dad, which  afterwards  became  the  cuftomary  refidence  of 
the  Abaffide  caliphs,  his  fucceffors.  This  race  terminated 
with  Al  Moftafem  Biilah,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Tartars,  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  636,  A.  D.  when 

they  captured  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  century  of  the  hegira,  about  A.D. 
71S,  the  caliphs  were  the  moft  potent  and  abfolute  mo- 
narchs  of  the  globe.  Their  prerogative  was  not  circum- 
feribed,  either  in  right  or  in  faift,  by  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  the  votes  of  a fenate,  or  the  memory  of  a free  con- 
ftiturion.  The  regal  and  facerdotal  charafters  were  united 
in  thefe  fucceffors  of  Mahomet  ; and  the  Koran  was  the  rule 
of  their  aiftions.  They  'were  the  lupreme  judges  and  inter- 
preters of  that  book  held  to  be  divine.  They  reigned  by 
the  right  of  conqueft  over  the  nations  of  the  eaft,  to  whom 
the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown,  and  who  were  accuftomed 
to  applaud  in  their  tyrants  the  a£fs  of  violence  and  fe- 
verity  that  were  exercifed  at  their  own  expence.  Under 
the  laft  of  the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended 
200  days’  journey  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  the  confines  of 
Tartary  and  India  to  the  ihores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  if  we  retrench  the  fleeve  of  the  robe,  as  the  long  and 
narrow  province  of  Africa  was  ftylcd  by  their  writers,  the 
folid  and  compail  dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  from 
Tarfus  to  Surat,  will  fpread  on  every  fide  to  the  meafure 
of  4 or  ^ months  of  the  march  of  a caravan.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  ftudies  of  the  Mofiems  were 
confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  elo- 
quence and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  But  the  caliphs 
of  the  race  of  Abaflides,  after  their  civil  and  domeftic  wars, 
encouraged  literature  and  fcience.  See  Almamon  and 
Almansor. 

After  the  period  of  the  deftruftion  of  the  caliphate  by 
the  capture  of  Bagdad,  there  were  perfons  who  claimed 
the  caliphate,  under  a pretence  of  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  Abaflides,  and  to  whom  the  fultans  of  Egypt  paid 
great  refpeA  at  Cairo,  as  the  true  fucceffors  of  Maho- 
met ; but  this  honour  was  merely  titular,  and  the  rights 
they  claimed  were  only  acknowledged  in  the  province  of 
religion  j and  though  they  bore  the  title  of  caliphs,  they 
were  neverthelefs  fubjefls,  and  dependents  of  the  Sultans. 
In  the'year  of  the  hegira  361,  A.D.  971,  a kind  of  cali- 
phate was  erefted  by  the  Fatimites  in  Africa  and  Egypt, 
and  lafted  till  Saladin  fuppreffed  it  by  order  of  Noureddin, 
fultan  of  Syria.  There  was  alfo  a caliphate  in  Africa  and. 
Spain,  which  commenced  under  the  reign  of  Jofef.  Hifto- 
rians  alfo  fpcak  of  a caliphate  in  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix, 
eftabliftied  by  fome  princes  of  the  race  of  the  Aioubites, 
or  Jobites.  The  emperors  of  Morocco  affume  the  title  of 
“ grand  cherifs”  and  pretend  to  be  the  true  caliphs,  orfuc- 
ceflbrs  of  Mahomet,  though  under  another  name.  Since 
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tKe  dcRruiftion  of  the  caliphate,  the  Mahometan  princes 
have  a particular  officer  appointed  in  their  refpeftive  domi- 
nions, who  fuftaina  the  facred  authority  of  caliph.  In 
Turkey  he  is  denominated  Mufti,  and  in  Perfia  Sadre. 

One  of  the  principal  funftions  of  the  ca’iph,  in  quality 
of  Imam  or  chief  prieft  of  the  Muffulman  reli^rion,  was  that 
of  beginning  the  public  prayers  every  Friday  in  the  chief 
tnofque,  and  of  delivering  the  khothhah,  which  was  a kind  of 
fermon.  In  later  times  they  had  deputies  or  affiftants  who 
performed  the  fecond  fervice ; but  the  firit  was  always  ap- 
propriated to  the  caliph  in  perfon.  He  was  alfo  obliged 
to  conduit  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and  to  march  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  his  empire.  The  caliphs  alfo  grant- 
ed letters  patenl  of  inveftiture,  as  well  as  fwcrds,  ftandards, 
robes,  &c.  to  the  Mahometan  princes,  who,  though  they 
had  thrown  of!  the  yoke  of  the  caliphate,  neverthelefs  held 
of  it  as  vaffals. 

The  caliphs  ufually  went  to  the  mofques  mounted  on 
mules;  and  the  fultans  Selgiucides,  although  mafters  of 
Bagdad,  held  their  ftirrups,  and  led  their  mules  by  the  bri- 
dles for  forne  dillance  on  foot,  tiil  fuch  time  as  they  received 
intimations  from  the  caliphs  to  mount  on  horfe-back.  At 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  caliph^s  palace,  there  always 
hung  a piece  of  black  velvet,  20  cubits  long,  which  reached 
to  the  ground,  and  was  called  the  “ caliph’s  fleeve  and 
the  grandees  of  his  court  never  failed  to  kifs  it  with  great 
refpeA  every  day.  ^The  honours  paid  to  the  caliphs  were 
cxceffive,  and  produced  in  them  a degree  of  pride,  of  which 
they  did  not  ceafe  to  exhibit  tokens,  even  when  their  autho- 
rity had  declined  and  was  reduced  to  its  loweft  ftate  of  de- 
gradation. In  the  period  of  their  power,  they  affedled  very 
extraordinary  magnificence  and  fplendour.  Abulfaragius  re- 
lates, that  the  caliph  Motazem  had  yoo  women  in  his  le- 
raglio,  and  300  eunuchs  to  guard  them.  But  this  fplendour 
was  much  diminifhed,  and  indeed,  almoft  annihilated  during 
the  reign  of  the  Bouides  in  Perlia,  who  ftripped  them  of 
every  thing,  depriving  them  of  their  vifirs,  and  allowing 
them  to  retain  no  officer  of  higher  rank  than  a fecretary  to 
take  care  of  their  affairs.  At  length,  and  particularly  un- 
der  the  reign  of  Radi  Billah,  the  20th  caliph  of  the  Abaf- 
fides,  A.  D.  934,  the  territories  of  the  Mahometan  empire 
were  fo  difmembered  and  divided,  that  this  caliph  was  re- 
duced to  the  foie  dignity  of  the  caliphate,  and  the  poffeffion 
of  the  city  of  Bagdad.  But  Baflbra,  Vaffith,  and  Ahouaz, 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bouides.  They  occupied 
the  whole  of  Perfia  ; the  Hamadanites  reigned  in  Moful 
and  Mefopotamia;  Akfchid  was  mafterof  Egypt  and  Syria; 
the  Fatimites  poffeffed  Africa  ; the  Ommiades  governed 
Spain  ; the  Samanides  had  Khorafan  ; the  Carmathii  were 
in  peaceable  polTeffion  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Arabia  Petraea  ; 
and  the  caliphs  paid  them  tribute  for  the  fecurity  of  the  pil- 
grims of  Mecca  : and,  moreover,  the  Dilemites  were  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Georgia  and  Tabriftan.  Such  was  the  flate  of 
the  caliphate  in  the  325th  year  of  the  hegira,  A.  D.  936. 
After  the  Bouides  made  themfelves  matters  of  Bagdad,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  mere  cxercife  of  the  fundfions  of  the 
mofque ; and  thefe  princes  advanced  or  dethroned  them  at 
their  pleafure.  At  length,  the  period  of  their  total  over- 
throw by  the  Tartars,  under  the  caliphate  of  Motazem,  ar- 
rived, as  we  have  already  related  ; and  their  temporal  power 
became  extindf.  Her.belot,  Bib.  Or.  Gibbon’s  Hitt.  vols.  ix. 
X.  XI.  Mod.  Un.  Hitt.  vols.  i.  ii.  lii. 

CALIPOS,  or  Caupus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Sadao, 
a river  of  Lufitania,  which  rofe  to  the  fouth  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  northein  boundary  of  Cuneus,  and  running 
northwards,  watered  the  town  of  Salaria,  and  then  turning 
to  the  weft,  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fea. 
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CALTPPIA,  an  ifland  of  the  .lEgean  Sea.  Antonin. 

Marit.  Itin. 

CALIPPIC  period,  in  Chronology,  a feries  of  feventy. 
fix  years,  perpetually  recurring  ; which  elapfed,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  new  and  full  moons,  as  its  inventor  Calippus,  an 
Athenian,  imagined,  returns  the  fame  day  of  the  folar 
year. 

Meton,  a hundred  years  before,  bad  invented  the  period, 
or  cycle,  of  nineteen  years  (fee  Metonic  Cycle)  ; affuming 
the  quantity  of  the  folar  year  ^6^'^  6''  18'  56"  50’  3 I’  34^; 
and  the  lunar  month  29**  1 2''  45'  47"  26^  48'*  30' : but  Ca- 
lippus, confidering  that  the  Metonic  quantity  of  the  folar 
year  was  not  exadl,  multiplied  Melon’s  perioJ  by  four,  and 
thence  arofe  a period  of  76  years,  called  the  Calippict 

At  the  end  of  this  term  it  was  neceflary  to  retrench  a dayi 
fo  that  his  period  wascompofed  of  four  of  t!  ofe  of  Meton, 
three  of  which  confitted  of  6940  days  each,  and  one  of  6939 
days.  For  this  purpofe,  it  was  fufficient  to  change  in  the 
revolution  of  four  periods  one  of  the  months  from  30  to  29 
days.  The  effeft  of  this  corredion  w'as  to  retard  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  new  moons  for  more  than  300  years,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  render  the  whole  period  more  correfpondent 
to  the  motion  of  the  fun.  The  Calippic  period,  therefore, 
or  the  interval  of  four  Metonic  or  lunar  cycles,  diminifiied 
by  a day,  contains  277  79  days ; and  fince  the  lunar  cycle 
contains  235  lunations,  and  the  Calippic  period  is  quadruple 
of  this,  it  contains  940  lunations,  confiftingof  about  27758 
days  18’'  8' ; and  76  revolutions  of  the  fun  compofe  a futn 
of  about  27758  days  10'’  4'.  The  Callippic  period  began  in 
the  third  year  of  the  112th  olympiad,  or  the  4384th  of  the 
Julian  period,  B.  C.  330,  the  7th  year  of  the  i6th  Metonic 
cycle.  It  is  demonftrated,  however,  that  the  Calippi«t  pe- 
riod itfelf  is  not  accurate  ; that  it  does  not  bring  the  new 
and  full  moons  precifely  to  their  places:  S'*  5' 52"  60"', 
b;ing  the  excefs  of  940  lunations  above  76  folar  years ; but 
brings  them  too  late,  by  a whole  day,  in  225  years. 

This  period  was  adopted  by  aftronomers,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  bv  Ptolemy.  It  correfponds  to  our  lunar  cycle, 
combined  with  our  Julian  years,  76  of  w'h’ch  form  the  Ca- 
lippic period  ; and  the  anticipation  of  the  moon  is  the  fame 
in  both.  This  anticipation,  together  with  that  of  the  equi- 
noxes, gave  rife  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  A.  D. 
1582.  See  Calendar.  The  ancients  were  not  unapprized 
ot  the  defeft  ot  the  Callippic  period  : at  leaft,  it  did  not 
efcape  the  penetrating  fagacity  of  Hipparchus,  who  under- 
took to  correA  it.  His  obfervations  led  him  to  perceive, 
that  the  folar  and  lunar  years  were  fomewhat  lefs  than  Ca- 
lippus had  fuppofed  them  to  be ; and  purfuing  his  calcula- 
tion, which  he  conceived  to  be  Efficiently  exaA  with  regard 
to  the  moon,  but  more  erroneous  with  refpeA  to  the  fun,  he 
found  that  the  anticipation  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
was  about  a day  in  four  periods.  He  therefore  quadrupled 
the  cycle  of  Calippus,  and  retrenched  from  it  the  day  which 
he  had  found  in  excefs  during  four  revolutions.  This  new 
period  had  the  advantage  of  correfponding  more  exaAly 
with  the  motion  of  the  moon,  which  was  not  retarded  more 
than  half  an  hour  in  304  years.  But  it  anticipated  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fun  about  a day  and  a quarter,  which  was  an  er- 
ror only  equal  to  that  of  Calippus  in  a double  interval. 
However,  this  invention  (hared  the  fate  of  many  others,  no 
lefs  ufeful  and  alike  negleAed.  The  Grecians,  accuftomed 
to  the  cycles  of  Meton  and  of  Calippus,  difregarded  that  of 
Hipparchus,  although  it  was  moreperfeA. 

CALISIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed  by  Ptole- 
my in  the  eaitern  part  of  Germany,  and  fuppofed  by  Cluvier 
to  be  Krthfo  in  Poland. 

CALISPERMUM,  in  Botany^  beautiful,  and 
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irviffid,  feed.)  Bofc,  Nouv.  dift.  Loufeiro,  Cochin,  Clafs 
and  order,  pentandr'ia  monogynia. 

Gen.  Cti.  Calyx  wich-iive  equal  divifions,  permanent. 
Coral.  Petals  five,  ovate,  concave.  Stamens  five.  Pi/l.  germ, 
fuperior  j llyle  one,  ftigma  thick.  Peric,  Berry  nearly 
round,  one-celled,  many-fetded. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  five-petalled.  Berry  one-celled,  many 
feeded. 

Species.  Califpermum  fcandens.  A climbing  Ihrub. 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  lanceolate,  fcolloped,  imooth. 
Flowers  white,  in  nearly  terminal  racemes.  A native  of 
Cochinchina.  We  fufpedt,  but  not  having  Dr.  Smith’s 
work  at  hand,  have  not  the  means  of  afeertaining,  that  Lou- 
reiro’s  plant  is  the  hillardiera  fcandens  of  our  excellent  coun- 
tryman figured  by  him  in  his  plants  of  New  Holland,  and 
adopted  by  Willdenow.  As  that  article  has  not  been  in- 
ferred in  our  work  in  its  proper  place,  we  fhall  fupply  the 
omiflion  by  giving  it  here. 

Billardiera  fcandens,  Willden.  4^0.  Smith  New  Hoi.  i. 
p,  I.  Tab.  1.  Petals  five,  alternating  with  the  leaflets  of 
the  calyx.  NeSary  none.  Stigma  fuperior, 

many-feeded.  Peduncles  folicary,  one-flowered.  Leaves 
fomewhat  hairy.  If  the  plants  fliould  turn  out  to  be  difler- 
ent,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  referred  to  the  fame  genus, 
and  then  the  trivial  name  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  to 
Loureiro’s  plant  muft  be  altered. 

CALISSJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Pliny. 

CALISTA,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory,  the  daughter  of  Ly- 
caon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana. 
Being  beloved  by  Jupiter,  he  affumed  the  form  of  the  god- 
defs  of  chaftity,  and  thus  debauched  her:  but  whilll  flic 
was  bathing  with  her  patronefs,  her  difgrace  was  revealed, 
and  the  iucenfed  deity  converted  her  and  the  fon  with 
whom  {he  was  pregnant  into  bear.^  ; upon  which  Jupiter,  as 
the  fable  reports,  compaffionaling  her  fufferings,  took  them 
up  into  the  heavens,  and  made  them  the  conftellations  Urfa 
Major,  and  Urfa  Minor. 

CALISTE,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Venus,  the  fhell 
of  which  is  befet  with  acute  tranlverfe  ftriae,  becoming  mem- 
branaceous in  front ; anterior  flope  {hort,  and  the  pofterior 
aperture  inconfpicuous.  Gmel.  Schroet.  &c.  “^Inhabits  the 
Red  Sea. 

CALlT.iE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa  in 
interior  I.’bya.  Pliny. 

CALITOOR,  in  Geography.  See  Caltura. 

CALIUR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

CALIX.  See  Calyx  and  Chalice. 

CALIXTINS,  in  Ecdejmjlical  Hijlory,  a name  given  to 
thofe  among  the  Lutherans,  who  follow  the  fentiments  of 
George  Calixtus,  a celebrated  Lutheran  divine,  who  was 
born  near  Slefwick  in  Holftein,  in  1586;  and  having  ftu- 
diedat  moft  of  the  prote  Rant  fchoolsin  Germany,  was  made 
profeffor  of  theology  at  Helmftadt  in  1614,  where  hedied 
in  1656.  He  was  diftingudhed  by  his  zeal  for  forming  an 
union  between  the  Roraifh,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed 
churches  ; or,  at  leaft,  for  joining  them  in  the  bonds  of  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  chan.^.  Calixtus  was  the  firft  perfon 
that  reduced  theology  into  a regular  fyftem,  and  gave  it  a 
truly  foientific  and  philofophical  form.  As  he  had  imbibed 
the  fpirit  of  the  Arillotelian  fchool,  he  arranged  the  fub- 
ilance  of  Chridianity  according  to  the  method  of  the  Stagi- 
rite ; and  divided  the  whole  fcience  of  divinity  into  three 
parts,  viz.  the  end,  the  fubjeft,  and  the  means.  He  was 
alfo  the  firft  who  feparated  the  objeds  of  faith  from  the  du- 
ties of  morality,  and  exhibited  the  latter  under  the  form  of 
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an  independent  fc'ience.  Thefe  innovations  rendered  him 
theobjeft  of  much  cenfure  and  oppofition.  In  his  attempt 
to  reunite  the  feveral  bodies  of  Chriftians,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  different  churches  in  one  profeflion  of  religion,  he 
was  a principal  promoter  of  that  fyftem,  which  was  called 
fyncretifm.  See  Syncretists.  The  controverfy  which 
was  thus  occafioned,  fubfifted  long  after  his  death  ; and 
though  he  feemed,  in  his  efforts  for  comprehenfion,  to  give 
advantage  to  the  Romifh  church,  no  one  attacked  its  ty- 
ranny and  corruption  with  greater  vigour.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  works,  which  it  is  now  needlefs  to  enumerate. 
Mofheim,  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  v. 

The  Calixtins  are  efteemed  a kind  of  Semi-Pelagians. 

Calixtins  alfo  denote  a fed  in  Bohemia,  derived  from 
the  Huffites,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  A.  D.  1430,  who 
afferted  the  ufe  of  the  cup  as  effential  to  the  eucharift. 
And  hence  their  name;  which  is  formed  from  the  Latin  calix^ 
a cup. 

The  Calixtins  are  not  ranked  by  Romanifts  in  the  lift  of 
heretics,  fince  in  the  main  they  ftill  adhered  to  the  dodrine 
of  Rome.  The  reformation  they  aimed  at  terminated  in  the 
four  following  articles. 

I.  That  the  word  of  God  Ihould  be  explained  to  the  peo- 
ple in  a plain  and  perfpicuous  manner,  without  the  mixture 
of  fuperftitious  comments  or  inventions.  3,  That  the  facra- 
meiit  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  fhould  be  adminiftered  in  both 
kinds.  3.  That  the  clergy,  inftead  of  employing  all  their 
attention  and  zeal  in  the  acquifition  of  riches  and  power, 
fhould  turn  their  thoughts  to  objeds  more  fuitable  to  their 
profeflion,  and  be  ambitious  of  living  and  ading  as  became 
the  fucceffors  of  the  holy  apoftles.  4.  Thatitranfgreffions 
of  a more  heinous  kind,  or  “ mortal  fins,”  fhould  be  pu- 
nifhed  in  a manner  fuitable  to  their  enormity.  In  the  two 
great  fadions  of  Calixtins  acd  Taborites,  into  which  the 
multitude  was  divided,  there  were  fome  fubordinate  feds, 
who  differed  in  feveral  other  points.  Mofheim,  Eccl.  Hill, 
vol.iii.  See  Taborites. 

CALIXTUS,  George.  See  Calixtins. 

CALI  YUG,  in  the  AJironomy  of  the  Hindoos,  a period 
of  time,  the  commencement  of  which  forms  an  epoch,  in 
which  the  planets  w'erc  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  a line  of 
mean  conjundion,  in  the  beginning  of  Aries.  The  Caly 
yug  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  3102  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriftian  sera,  or  3101  years  before  the 
year  of  Chrift’s  birth  ; or  at  the  inltant  of  midnight,  be- 
tween Thurfday  the  17th,  and  Friday  the  i8th  of  Febru- 
ary, O.  S.  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  1613,  when  the 
planets  were  fuppofed  to  have  had  this  afped  on  the  meri- 
dian of  Lanka,  about  75°5o'E.  of  Greenwich:  and  the 
epoch  founded  on  its  commencement  appears  to  have  been 
fixed  on  by  Varaha,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Suryi  Sid- 
dhanta,  and  fome  other  Hindu  aftronomers  fince  his  time  ; 
for  though  the  planets  were  not  then  adually  in  a line  of 
mean  conjundion,  yet,  the  differences  between  their  re- 
fpedive  pofitions,  and  that  which  was  affumed,  when  di- 
vided among  the  years  expired  from  that  epoch  to  the  time 
of  Varaha,  were  confidered  as  too  fmall  to  caufe  any  confi- 
derable  difference  between  the  mean  annual  motions,  and 
thofe  which  it  would  be  necelfary  to  affume,  fo  as  to  give 
the  pofitions  of  the  planets  at  that  time,  or  even  to  caufe 
any  fenfible  error  in  their  computed  places  dedyced  from 
thence  for  many  years.  For  a farther  account  of  this  aftro- 
nomical  cycle,  and  its  application  to  the  Hindu  chronology, 
&c.  fee  Bentley  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta, 
in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  vi.  p.  540,  8vo.  See  alfo 
Surya'  Siddha'nta. 

CALKA,  in  Geography,  See  Kalka. 
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CALKING,  or  Caulking,  in  Sea  Language,  &c.  See 
Cauking. 

Calking,  in  Painting.  See  Calquing. 

CALKINS,  or  Calkers,  a part  prominent  fromahorfe- 
(boe,  intended  to  fecure  the  heart  from  Aiding. 

The  calkins  are  the  end  or  extremity  of  horfe-fhoes,  turned 
or  hent  downwards,  and  forged  to  a fort  of  point,  to  make 
the  heart  rtep  more  fafe  and  rteady  on  the  ice. 

The  inconvenience  of  calkins  is,  that  they  hinder  thehorfe 
from  treading  evenly  on  the  ground,  and  thus  occaAon 
wrenches  on  the  foot,  or  rtrains  in  the  finews  ; efpccially  in 
ftony  ways,  where  the  hardnefs  of  the  bottom  will  not  fufiFer 
the  calkins  to  penetrate ; befidts,  they  are  apt  to  make  a 
horfe  cut. 

Calkins  are  either  Angle  or  double,  i.  e.  at  one  end  of  the 
flioe,  or  at  both  ; the  latter  are  reputed  lefs  hurtful,  as  they 
allow  the  creature  to  tread  more  even  ; fome  are  made  large 
and  fquare;  the  beft  are  in  form  of  the  point  of  a hare’s 
ear. 

CALL,  among  Fonvhrs,  means  the  noife  or  cry  of  a 
bird,  efpecially  to  its  young,  or  its  mate  in  coupling  time. 

The  call  oi  a bird,  fays  the  hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in 
his  Experiments,  &c.  on  the  Singing  of  Birds  (Phil,  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixiii.  p.  250),  is  that  found  which  it  is  able  to  make  when 
about  a month  old  : it  is,  he  fays,  in  moft  inftances,  a repe- 
tition of  one  and  the  fame  note,  is  retained  by  the  bird  as 
long  as  it  lives,  and  is  common,  generally,  both  to  the  cock 
and  ben. 

One  method  of  catching  partridges,  is  by  the  natural  call 
of  a hen  trained  for  the  purpofe,  which  drawing  the  cocks 
to  her,  gives  opportunity  for  entangling  them  in  a net. 

Calls  are  alfo  a fort  of  artiAcial  pipes,  made  to  catch  feve- 
ral  forts  of  birds,  by  imitating  their  notes.  Different  birds 
require  different  forts  of  artificial  calls  ; but  they  are  mort  of 
them  compofed  of  a pipe  or  reed,  with  a little  leathern  bag 
or  purfe,  fomewhat  in  form  of  a bellows,  which,  by  the  mo- 
tion given  thereto,  yields  a noife  like  that  of  the  fpecies  of 
bird  to  be  taken.  The  call  for  partridges  is  formed  like  a 
boat,  bored  through,  and  fitted  with  a pipe,  or  fwan’s  quill, 
&c.  to  be  blown  with  the  mouth,  to  make  the  noife  of  the 
sock  partridge,  which  is  very  different  from  the  call  of  the 
hen.  Calls  for  quails,  See.  are  made  of  a leathern  purfe  in 
fhape  like  a pear.  Huffed  with  horfe  hair,  and  fitted  at  the 
end  with  the  bone  of  a cat’s,  hare’s,  or  coney’s  legs,  formed 
like  a fiageolet : they  are  played  by  fqueezirig  the  purfe 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  at  the  fame  time  linking  on  the 
flageolet  part  with  the  thumb  to  counterfeit  the  call  of  the 
hen  quail. 

In  fome  countries  hares  are  very  numerous,  and  from  May 
until  Augurt  are  taken  with  a call,  which  entices  them 
within  a proper  ditlance  of  the  fportfman.  This  call  is  a 
fqueaking  found,  firlt  flow  and  then  quicker,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  relemble  the  call  between  the  male  and  the  female. 
In  the  country  about  Naples,  where  this  praAice  obtains, 
both  hares  and  partridges  are  fo  tame,  that  they  will  run 
under  the  carriage- wheels. 

Call,  in  Hunting,  fignifies  a leffon  blown  upon  the  horn, 
to  comfort  the  hounds. 

Call,  in  Mineralogy,  an  Englifh  name  for  the  mineral 
called  Tungften,  or  Wolfram,  by  the  Germans. 

Call,  in  Sea  language,  a fort  of  wbiftle  or  pipe,  of  filver 
or  brafs,  ufed  by  the  boatfwain  and  his  mates  to  fummon  the 
failors  to  their  duty,  and  diredt  them  in  their  feveral  employ- 
ments. It  is  founded  to  various  (trains,  adapted  to  the 
different  exercifes,  as  hoifting,  heaving,  &c.  and  the  piping 
of  it  ferves  the  fame  purpofea  among  failors,  as  the  beat  of 
the  drum  among  foldiers.' 


Call  of  the  houfe,  in  a parliamentary  fenfe,  has  been 
fometimes  pradlifed,  to  difeover  whether  there  be  any  in  the 
houfe  not  returned  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown;  but  more 
frequently  to  difeover  what  members  are  abfent  without 
leave  of  the  houfe,  or  jurt  caufe. 

In  the  former  cafe,  the  names  of  the  members  being 
called  over,  every  perfon  anfwers  to  his  name,  and  departe 
out  of  the  houfe,  in  the  order  wherein  he  is  called.  In  ths 
latter,  each  perfon  Hands  up  uncovered,  at  the  mention  of 
his  name. 

Call  of  the  plaintiff',  in  Law.  See  Non-suit. 

CALLA,  in  Botany,  (derived,  according  to  fome  au- 
thors, ixom  if.xWoi;,  beauty  ; but  profeffor  Martyn  fays,  from 
KxWoctoy,  the  wattles  of  a cock  ; the  name  occurs  in  Pliny.) 
Linn,  gen.  1030.  Schreb.  1388.  Gaert.  522.  Juff.  p. 
24.  Vent.  vol.  it.  p.  85.  (Provenzalia,  Petit,  gen.  45.  An- 
guina.  Trew.)  Clafs  and  order,  gynandria  polyandria,  Lion. 
moniEcia  monandria,  Schreb.  monac'ia  polyandria,  Dr.  Smicb, 
as  appears  from  his  remark  on  Arum  in  his  Flora  Britannica, 
and  Englifh  Botany,  Nat.  ord.  p'lperita,  Linn.  Hroidei^  ]\iH. 
and  Ventenat. 

Gen.  ch.  Cal.  fpathe  one-leaved,  acuminate,  fpreading, 
permanent ; fpadix  fimple,  ere£l,  covered  with  fruftifica- 
tions.  Cor.  none,  either  placed  above  or  intermingled 

with  the  pirtils  ; anthers  feflile,  fimple,  truncate.  Pi/l.  germ 
roundifh  obtufe  ; ftyle  Ample,  very  fliort ; rtigma  acute  ; 
with  feveral  permanent,  compreffed,  truncate  filaments  in- 
termixed with  the  germs.  Per'ic.  berry  tetragonally-globu- 
lar,  one-celled  (many  celled,  Gaert.);  feeds  from  fix  to 
twelve,  ereft,  cylindrical,  obtufe  at  both  ends. 

Eff.  Ch.  Spathe  fpreading,  fpadix  covered  wrtth  florets  ; 
corolla  none.  Berries  many-feeded. 

Sp.  I.  C.  athiopica,  Linn.  Sp.  Gacrtner,  Tab.  84.  fig.  2. 
La  Marck,  PI.  739,  fig.  2.  ( Arum  jEthiopicum ; Comm, 
hort.  I.  p.  95.  Tab.  50.  Arum  Africanum;  Tournef. 
159.  Rai.  Sup.  576.)  “ Leaves  arrow-heartfhaped ; fpathe 
cowled  ; ftamens  placed  above  the  pirtils,”  Perennial.  Root 
thick,  flefliy,  with  a brown  fltin,  and  ftrong,  fiefhy  fibres. 
Leaves  in  clufters  from  the  root,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
of  a (hilling  green,  ending  in  a (harp  point,  which  turns 
backwards  OB  petioles  more  than  a foot  long  ; furrowed,  and 
flieathing  at  their  bafe.  longer  than  the  leaves,  round, 

herbaceous,  fmooth,  green.  Spathe  white,  a little  flefhy, 
twilled  at  the  bottom,  but  fpread  open  at  the  top,  fuddenly 
contradling,  and  ending  in  a point.  Spadix  cylindrical,  yel- 
lowifh,  abont  half  the  length  of  the  fpathe.  Stamens 
p'tfl'ils  below  fet  fo  clofely  together  that  they  are  not  eafily 
diftinguiflied.  Seeds  roundifh,  dark  brown,  Imooth,  having 
on  the  inner  fide  a protuberant,  compreffed  eye  extending 
from  the  umbilical  aperture  to  the  top  of  the  feed.  Miller, 
La  Marck,  and  Gtertner.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  fent  to  Commelin  in  1687,  and  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1731.  It  flowers  from  January  to  May.  2.  C. 
paluflr'is,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Flor.  dan.  'Pab.  422.  (l3racuncu- 
lus  palurtris.  Bauh.  pin.  195-  D.  aquatilis.  Lted,  pempt. 
331.  Rai.  Hilt.  1210,  Barrel,  ic.  574.  Anguina  aquati- 
ca,  Lob.  ic.  600.)  “Leaves  heart-ihaped  j fpathe  flar  ; 
ftamens  and  pirtils  intenniugied  with  each  other.”  Perennial. 

creeping,  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long,  rixingitfeif  to 
the  earth  by  capillary  fibres  from  its  knots,  and  throwing 
out  leaves  and  fcapes  at  different  diftauces.  Leaves  peti- 
oled,  acuminate,  green,  fmooth,  alternately  embracing  the 
ffem.  Stipules  two,  bluntilh-egg-fhaped  at  the  bafe  of  the 
petioles.  Scape  round,  thick,  fucculent,  imooth,  bright 
green.  Spathe  roundi(h-egg-(haped,  rolled  up  at  the  end 
into  a bluntilh  fpine,  yeilowi(h-green  below . white  and 
fmooth  above.  Spadix  egg-(baped,  obtufe.  Stamens  white. 

Berries 
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Berries  fmall,  four  or  five  cornered,  or  round,  wrinkled 
about  the  edge,  fmooth,  foft,  flat  at  the  top,  crowned  with 
a fliort  ftyle.  Seeds  from  fix  to  nine,  fometimes  only  from 
one  to  three,  in  a vifcid  mucilage.  A native  of  marflies  in 
Holland,  Germany,  and  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  Its 
roots  are  very  acrid  ; but  Linnseus  informs  us,  that  the 
Laplanders  extradf  from  them  a fecula  of  which  they  make 
bread.  3 C.  orientalis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Arum  Carfaami, 
Rauw.  itin.  115.  A.  minus  orientale,  Mor.  Hid.  3.  ,544. 
Rai.  Sup.  580.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped.”  Perennial.  Peti- 
oles long.  Scape  zhont  fix  inches  high  ; white.  A 

native  of  the  mountains  about  Aleppo.  This  fpecies  refts 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  Rauwolf ; and,  though  admitted 
by  Linnaeus  into  his  Species  Plantarum,  does  not  appear  in 
the  laft  edition  of  his  Syftema  Naturae,  and  has  fince  been 
rejedied  by  moft  of  the  editors  of  the  Syftema  Vegetabilium. 
4.  C.  occulta,  Martyn’s  Miller.  Loureiro  Cochinch.  532. 
“ Leaves  heart-egg-ftiaped ; fpathe  fpiral ; fpadix  with  an- 
thers and  filaments  intermingled  at  the  bottom  ; anthers  only 
at  the  top.”  Perennial.  About  a foot  high,  with  fcarcely 
any  rtalk.  Leawr  many,  fmooth,  diffufed  ; with  long  chan- 
nelled petioles,  dilated  at  the  bafe,  embracing  the  inner  ones. 
Spathe  long,  concealing  the  flowers  even  in  their  ftate  of 
maturity.  Spadix  oblong.  Stigma  concave,  trifid,  feffile. 
Berry  three-lobed,  three-celled,  yellow,  containing  many 
feeds.  A native  of  Cochinchina  in  moift  places. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  iEthiopica  propagates 
very  fall  by  offsets,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  about  the  end 
of  Auguft,  and  each  planted  feparately  in  a pot  filled  with 
kitchen-garden  earth.  They  may  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
till  winter,  and  then  ftiould  be  removed  under  cover.  The 
plant  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  mild  winters,  without  any 
cover,  in  a warm  border  and  dry  foil ; and  may  always  be 
preferved  with  a little  Ihelter  from  hard  froft.  The  paluftris 
mull  be  planted  in  an  artificial  bog,  or  the  mud  of  a pond, 
or  tub  fet  in  water.  Miller. 

Q, k-Sufung,  in  Geography,  a town  and  capital  of 
the  ifland  of  Bouton,  in  the  Indian  fea,  feated  about  a mile 
from  the  coalt,  on  an  eminence  furrounded  with  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  Its  has  a bad  harbour  with  a rocky  bottom. 
The  inhabitants  are  Mahometan',  and  fpeak  the  Malay 
language. 

CALLABASH  BAY.  S^e  Calabash. 

CALLAC,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
N rth  C nails,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of 
Guingamp  ; 3^  leagues  N.  of  Roftrenau.  The  place  con- 
tains 1,543,  and  the  canton  10.532  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  327^  kiliometres,  and  9 communes. 

CALLACALLES,  a river  of  Chili  which  falls  into  the 
South, Sea  at  Baldivia. 

CALLAF,  orCALAF,  in  Botany.  (Alpin.)  See  Salix 
./Egvptiaca. 

CALLAH,  or  Gellah,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Af- 
rica, in  the  country  of  Algiers,  50  miles  S.  of  Bona, — Alio, 
a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Algiers ; 35  miles  W. 
of  Suef. 

CALLAH,  El,  a tov/n  of  Africa,  in  the  weftern  pro- 
vince of  Algiers,  Tlemfan  or  Tremcceii,  fituate  5 leagues 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Mafcar,  and  40  miles  E.  of  Oran,  on  an 
emii)  nee,  as  the  Arabic  name  imports,  and  in  the  midft  of 
other  mopntains,  which  form  part  of  Mount  A*.tlas.  It  is 
larger  than  Mafcar,  but  a dirty  ill-contrived  town,  without 
drains,  pavement,  or  caufeways.  It  is  the  greateft  market  of 
this  country  for  carpets  and  burnoofes.  There  are  feveral  vil- 
lages of  the  lame  nature,  and  alike  fituate  round  about  it,  all 
of  which  are  profitably  employed  lu  the  fame  woollen  manu- 
faftures.  TheTurks  have  here  a fmall  ganifon  and  citadel  j 
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and,  from  feme  few  large  ftonea  and  pieces  of  marbleof  ancient 
workmanfhip,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  formerly  a city  of  the 
Romans;  perhaps  the  “ Gitiui,”  or  Apfar,”  of  Ptolemy. 

CALLAICI,  or  Calla:ci,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
people  of  Spain,  who  inhabited  the  north-wefiern  part  of 
the  country,  Their  name  feem.s  to  have  been  formed  from 
“ Calle,”  which  was  that  of  one  of  their  ports.  There 
were  feveral  different  people  comprehended  under  this  deno- 
mination ; fuch  as  the  Bracari,  Caslerini,  Gravii,  Simici, 
Querquerni,  Artabri,  and  others,  Ptolemy  divides  them 
into  the  “ Cal’aici  Eracarii,”  and  “ Callaici  Lucenfes.” 
The  former  extended  themfelves  from  the  Durius  to  the 
Minins  ; and  the  latter  from  the  Minius  to  Allures.  Their 
principal  rivers  were  the  Uia,  Minius,  and  Durius  ; and 
their  chief  towns  were  Bngantium,  Adrobicum,  Lucus 
Augulli,  Iria  Flavia,  Tyde,  Eracara  Augufta,  Calle,  and 
Aquae  Flaviae. 

CALLAN,  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland, 
near  the  Weftern  Ocean,  remarkable  for  a large  ftone  or 
monument,  fuppofed  to  have  an  infenption  in  the  Ogham  ot 
Ogum  cbaradlers.  An  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
ift  vol.  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy, 
and  in  the  yth  volume  of  the  Archseologia ; and"  fome  re- 
marks on  it  Ledwich’s  Irilh  Antiquities. 

CALLANORE,  or  Kullanore,  a town  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  the  county  of  Lahore,  feated  on  the  Rauvec',  about 
E.  30° N,  from  Lahore,  ordiftant  from  it  35  common  coffes. 
N.  lat.  32°  30'  E.  Ion.  74”  40k 

CALLAO,  a fea-port  town  of  Spanilh  South  America, 
in  Peru,  feated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  near  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  ferving  as  a port  to  the  city  of  Lima,  from 
which  it  is  dillant  abput  5 miles.  The  harbour  of  Callao 
is  the  largeft,  moll  beautiful,  moft  convenient,  and  moil 
fecure  in  the  South  Sea  ; and  the  Spanilh  government  has, 
at  different  periods,  expended  large  fums  in  improving  and 
llrengthening  it.  The  largeft  veffels  may  lie  with  perfedl 
fafety  in  the  road  of  this  port,  as  the  water  is  very  deep, 
without  rocks,  and  always  tranquil.  Two  iflands,  named 
St.  Lawrence  and  Callao,  and  the  peninfula  which  nearly 
reaches  them,  defend  veffels  from  the  fouth  wind ; and  though 
the  road  is  open  to  the  north  and  north-north-wdl,  thefe 
winds  fo  feldom  blow  here,  or  with  fuch  inconfiderable  force, 
that  no  danger  is  apprehended.  The  ifland  of  St.  Law- 
rence breaks  off  the  lea  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  S.  E.  In 
this  port  every  neceflary  commodity  which  veffels  need,  may 
be  procured.  The  fmall  river  that  comes  down  from  Lima, 
and  difeharges  itfeif  into  the  fea  under  the  walls  of  Callao, 
furnilhes  plenty  of  good  water  ; and  a mole,  on  which  cranes 
are  eredled,  makes  it  eafy  for  ihips  to  load  and  unload. 
The  town,  which  the  Spaniards  have  confidered  as  almoft 
impregnable,  was,  before  the  calamity,  which  it  fuffered  by 
an  earthquake,  fortified  by  baftions  and  fome  batteries, 
which  have  never  been  thoroughly  repaired ; and  it  is  de- 
fended by  a garrifon.  There  are  two  fauxbourgs  inhabited 
by  Indians.  The  trade  of  Callao  is  confiderable,  in  confe. 
quence  of  its  convenience  as  a port,  and  its  vicinity  to  Lima, 
which  fee.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  country,  has 
frequently  luffered  much  from  earthquakes.  The  moft  dread, 
ful  earthquake,  however,  feems  to  have  been  that  which 
commenced  in  1746,  and  continued  at  intervals  till  1747. 
On  this  occafion  the  port  of  Callao  was  totally  fubmerfed ; 
nothing  remained  except  a piece  of  the  wall  of  the  fort  of 
Santa  Cruz,  as  a memorial  of  this  terrible  devaftation.  Of  23 
ftups  and  veffels,  great  and  fmall,  which  were  then  in  the 
harbour,  19  were  wholly  funk,  and  the  other  four  were 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a great  diftance  up  the 
country.  Of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about 
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4000,  205  only  efcap^d  • ar^d  22  of  tliefa  were  preferred 
by  means  of  the  abovtvmeiuioued  fragment  of  a wall.  Since 
that  time  Callao  has  been  rebu  It  upon  the  fame  plan,  but 
a little  farther  from  the  feu.  S.  lat,  I2°i'53".-  W.  long. 
76°  ,^8'. 

Call./vo,  as  it  is  called  by  its  inhabitants,  but  more  ge- 
nerally known  to  Europeans  under  the  name  of  Campello, 
is  an  iflaud  which  lies  oppofite  to,  and  about  8 miles  to 
the  eaftward  of,  the  nioiith  of  a confiderable  river  on  the 
coaft  of  Cochin-china,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  fuuated 
the  town  of  Fa'^foo,  a place  of  feme  note,  not  far  from 
the  harbour  of  Turon.  Tiie  bearing  of  the  highed:  peak  of 
Callao  from  this  harbour  is  about  S.  E.  at  the  diftance  of 
30  miles.  The  extreme 'points  of  the  ifland  lie  in  N.  lat. 
15^53'.  and  greatefl:  length  is  from  N.  W. 

to  S.  E.  about  5 miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  2 miles.  The 
only  inhabited  part  is  on  the  S.  W.  coaif,  on  a flip  of 
ground  riling  gently  to  tlie  eaft,  and  contained  between  the 
bottom  of  a ftmilur.ar  bay,  and  the  mountains  on  each 
iide  of  it.  Theie  mountains,  at  a diftance,  appear  like  two 
diftindf  iflands.  The  fouthern  mountain  is  the  higheft,  and 
is  about  17,00  feet.  The  lower  grounds  contain  about  200 
acres.  This  Iraall  but  enchanting  fpot  is  beautifully  divcrfi- 
fied  with  neat  houfes,  temples,  chimps  of  trees,  frnall  hil- 
locks fwelling  Torn  the  plain,  and  richly  decorated  with 
fiirubbery  and  frees  of  various  kinds  5 among  which  the 
elegant  artca,  riling  like  a Corinthian  column,  is  eminently 
cbnfpicuous.  A nil  of  clear  water  oozing  from  the  moun- 
tains, is  carried  along  the  upper  ridges  of  the  vale,  whence 
it  is  occafionally  conveyed  through  fluices,  for  the  purpofe 
of  watering  the  rice  grounds,  and  for  which  it  feems  to  be 
amply  fufiicient.  The  houfes,  in  general,  were  clean  and 
decent  : a few  were  built  with  ftone,  and  covered  with  tiles. 
One,  probably  themanfion  of  the  chief  perfon  of  the  ifland, 
was  inclofed  by  a ftoae  wall,  and  the  accefs  to  it  was  through 
a gate-way  between  two  Itone-pillars.  The  houfe  was  di- 
vided into  a number  of  apartments,  arranged  with  tafie  and 
convenience.  Tnis  building  (food  at  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal village,  confifting  of  about  30  habitations  built  of 
wood,  chiefly  the  bamboo.  B:hind  the  village,  and  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  was  a cave,  acceffible  only  by  one  path 
through  a range  of  rocks;  and  within  the  cave,  near  its 
mnuth,  was  a fmall  temple,  commanding  a view  of  the  whole 
vale.  Several  other  temples  were  difperfed  over  the  plain, 
all  of  which  were  open  in  front,  with  a colonnade  before 
them  of  round  wooden  pillars,  painted  red  and  varnifhed. 
The  number  of  houfes  on  the  ifl-md  fcarcely  exceeded  60. 
Behind  every  houfe,  not  immediately  in  the  principal  village, 
were  inclofures  of  fugar-canes,  tobacco,  and  other  vege- 
tables, growing  in  great  luxuriance.  The  mountains  were 
covered  with  verdure,  and  feemed  well  calculated  for  rearing 
goats,  of  which  the  ifland  produced  a few.  Beflde  the 
principal  bay,  there  were  ftveral  fandy  inlets,  in  any  of 
which  boats  might  eafily  land  ; but  a communication  be- 
tween them  by  land  is  very  difiieult,  if  not  impraAicable, 
on  account  of  the  Iteep  and  rugged  ridg  s which  feparate 
them  from  each  other.  Hence  it  appears  that  very  flight 
w'orks,  and  an  ellabliflrment  of  a few  men  would  be 
fufficienc  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland  ; a great  part  of 
its  coaft  being  impregnably  fortifted  by  nature.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  bay  and  road  is  fufficient  for  fhips 
of  any  burden,  and  it  affords  perfeft  flieiter  from  every 
wind  except  the  S.W.  to  which  quarter  it  wasdiredliy  open. 
The  French,  it  is  faid,  aware  of  the  infecurity  of  trad- 
ing to  Tung  quin  and  Cochin  china  without  fome  in- 
dependent fettlement,  had  for.merly  in  contempiation  to 
purchafe  the  fmall  ifl«nd  of  Callao,  lying  a few  miles  to  the 
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fouthward  of  Tnron,  But  the  want  of  flielter  in  the  S.W* 
monfoon  would  foon  induce  them,  if  they  were  once  in  pof- 
feffior.  of  Callao,  tofeek  for  a further  fettlement  near  it,  upon 
the  main-land  of  Cochin-china.  Embaffy  to  Chin?.,  vol.  1 . 

CALLARIAS,  by  fome  called  afcellui  calla  nus,  in  Ic/:- 
thyology,  a fiih  of  the  tnittaceous  kind,  ca'led  by  Aldrovari- 
dns  tinea  marina,  and  by  Rondeletins  and  Gefner  phycis.  It 
ufually  grows  to  about  a foot  in  length,  and  is  in  fhape 
lometliing  flattiih  ; it  is  covered  with  fmill  leales,  and  is  of 
a greyifh  colour,  but  fomewhat  purple  on  the  head  ; its  tail 
is  roiuidilh,  not  forked  ; it  is  a verv  well  tafted  hfh,  and  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  market  at 
Rome,  Venice,  &c. 

CALL  AS,  in  /Indent  Geography^  a river  of  Greece,  in 
the  ilEnd  of  Euboea. 

Callas,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  ot  a canton  in  the  diilrnfh 
of  Draguignan,  if  league  N.E.  of  it.  The  place  con- 
tains 2,108,  and  the  canton  8,186  inhab  tants : the  terri- 
tory comprehends  272!  kiliometres,  and  7 communes. 

CALEATII,  and  Callaxtii,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a 
people  of  India,  who  have  the  cutlorn,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, of  eating  their  parents. 

CALLATIS,  Calatis,  or  Calantra,  a town  feated 
on  the  vveftern  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  fouthof  the  mouth  of 
the  liter,  and  300  ftadia  diftant  from  Tomi.  Sec  Calatis. 

CALLE,  John  Francis,  in  Biography,  a French  ma- 
thematician, was  born  on  tlie  25th  of  October  1744,  at 
Verfailles,  where  he  received  a good  education,  and  acq  nred 
an  early  taite  for  the  mathematics.  In  1768  he  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  more  thorough- 
ly inftrufled.  In  1774  he  formed  fome  diitinguiflied  pupils 
for  the  fchool  of  engineers,  where  the  examinations  were 
Itridt,  and  admiflTion  difficult  to  be  obtained.  In  1779  he 
gained  the  prize  propofed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  at  Geneva, 
for  efcapements.  In  1783  he  completed  his  edition  of 
" Gardiner’s  Tables  of  I.ogarithms,”  which  were  exceed- 
ingly convenient,  of  great  utility,  and  very  correct ; and 
which  poif. fled  advantages  above  all  the  others.  In  178S 
he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  hydrography  at  Vannes,  after- 
wards at  Dunkirk;  and  in  1792  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
was  tor  a few  years  profeflbr  des  ingenieurs  geographes  at  the 
depot  of  war.  This  place  having  been  fuppreffrd,  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a'ways  confidered  as 
one  of  the  beft  mathematical  mailers  to  whom  pupils  could 
apply. 

In  1797  he  pnbliihed  the  new  ftereotype  edition  of  the 
“ Tables  of  Logarithms,”  confiderably  enlarged  with  loga- 
ritlimictablcs  of  the  fines,  accordingtothenew  decimal  divifion 
of  the  circle.  Ttiefe  are  the  firft.  which  ever  appeared.  T, - 
wards  the  end  of  1797  he  prefenced  to  the  National  Inllitule 
the  plan  of  a new  telegraph  and  a telegraphic  language,  ac- 
companied with  a dictionary  of  12,000  French  words  adapted 
to  It  by  a combination  worthy  of  fo  able  a mathematician. 

Thefe  labours  had  injured  his  health  ; he  bad  been  a long 
time  afthmatic,  and,  notwithftanding  his  cbnditioii,  he  pub- 
liflied,  that  year,  an  excellent  memoir  on  finding  the  longi- 
tude at  fea,  under  the  modtft  title  of  “ A Supplement  to 
the  Trigonometry  and  Navigation  of  Bt-zoiu.”  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  November  1798,  leaving  behind  him  a 
daughter,  born  at  Vannes  in  1793.  According  to  a tradi- 
tion in  the  family,  he  was  defeended  from  Delcartes.  La- 
iande’s  Hill.  Altron.  for  1798. 

Calle,  in  /Indent  Geography,  Porto,  a town  of  Hifpa- 
nia  Citerior,  to  the  fouth,  iirar  the  mouth  of  the  river  I)u- 
rius,  on  the  frontiers  of  I.ufuania.  This  town,  at  firlt  a 
fmall  port,  became  afterwards  confiderable  amo.ng  the  Cal- 
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laici,  to  whom  it  belonged.  It  is  now  called  Puerto  by 
the  Portuguefe,  and  Port-a-Port,  or  Porto  by  the  French. 
From  this  name  Calle,  and  that  of  Portus,  the  appellation 
of  Portugal  is  faid  to  be  derived. 

Calle,  Lcu  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  pro- 
vince ot  Conftantina,  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  the  fea, 
and  defended  on  the  fourth  fide  by  a ttrong  wall.  This 
place  is  inhabited  by  3 or  400  Corficans  and  Provencals  ; 
and  it  is  the  chief  factory  of  the  French  African  company 
on  this  coaft.  The  edifices  belonging  to  the  company  ate 
the  only  regular  buildings ; the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  com- 
pofed  of  the  fcum  of  the  populace  of  Marfeilies,  live  in 
wretched  huts.  They  are  employed  in  packing  and  un- 
packing of  goods,  in  the  coral  fiflrery,  and  in  taking  care  of 
the  cattle  j they  likewife  perform  military  duty,  and  daily 
mount  guard.  Belides  the  advantage  of  the  coral  fifhery, 
and  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  circumjacent  country,  the 
French  have  alfo  at  Bona.  Tuckufh,  Sgigata,  and  Cull,  the 
monopoly  of  corn,  wool,  hides,  and  wax  ; for  which  they 
pay  yearly  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  to  the  kaide  of 
Bona,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  30,000 
dollars,  i.  e.  about  5000  guineas  of  our  money. 

CALLEGAES,  a name  anciently  given  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  Abipons,  on  account  of  their  fingular  praftice 
of  eradicating  the  hair  over  their  foreheads,  fo  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  baldnefs  : but  their  features  refemble  the 
European,  and  the  nefe  is  commonly  of  an  aquiline  form. 
They  carefully  eradicate  the  beard,  and  mark  their  foreheads 
and  temples  with  particular  fears,  by  way  of  ornament. 
The  males  are  accuftomed  from  childhood  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bow.  Hunger  alone  diiftates  the  time  to  eat ; and  they 
confume  vaft  quantities  of  animal  food.  They  preferve 
cleanlinefs  by  frequent  bathing  in  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
They  have  no  idea  of  a monarch,  but  are  ruled  by  many 
caciques,  which  they  call  “ capitas,”  frpm  a Spanifh  term. 
They  feldom  marry  till  the  hufb  ind  and  bride  have  exceeded 
their  twentieth  year;  and  the  lady  is  purchafed  from  her 
relations  at  the  p-ice  of  four  horfes,  and  woollen  cloths  of 
various  colours,  fomewhat  refembling  Turkey  carpets. 
They  pretend  to  expedite  the  birth  by  a mixture  of  cabbage 
juice  and  wine  ; and  on  the  birth  of  a cac'que’s  eldcft  fon 
they  obferve  many  ceremonies.  They  chiefly  bury  their 
dead  under  the  fhade  of  trees  ; and  the  hoifes  of  a chief  or 
warrior  are  facrificed  on  the  occafion.  The  bones  are  after- 
wards difinterred,  and  carried  to  a confiderable  diftance.  For 
other  particulars  concerning  them  ; fee  Abiponians. 

CALLEN,  a poft-cown  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  pro- 
vince of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland.  It  was  a borough  before  the 
union,  and  was  often  diftinguiftied  for  the  violence  of  the 
contefts,  having  been  of  the  kind  called  potwalloping,  in 
which  every  houfekeeper  has  a right  to  vote.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  made  a borough  by  William,  earl 
Marefchai,  a defeendant  ofStrongbow,  in  1217,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  a town  of  much  importance. 
The  prefent  number  of  houfts  is  382.  of  which  46  only  pay 
the  window  tax ; the  population  is  about  3500,  which  is  a 
confiderable  increafe  fince  1731.  It  has  no  manufafture, 
except  a diftillery,  and  fome  lace  made  there,  yet  it  has  fine 
ftreams  of  water,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a bog, 
which  fupplies  abundance  of  fuel.  There  are  feven  fairs, 
fome  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  faie  of  horfes,  and 
others  of  tuikeys,  which  are  brought  up  here  to  be  feiit  to 
Briftol.  The  liberties  of  the  town  include  3660  acres  of 
nch  ground,  with  a lime-ftone  bottom,  of  which  1400  acres 
only  are  produftive.  The  crops  of  wheat  grown  here  are 
very  fine.  A common  of  1500  acres  formerly  belonged  to 
the  town’s  people,  which  has  been  reduced  by  encroach' 
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ments  to  about  half  the  number,  and  the  enclofure  of  the 
reft  on  a juft  plan  would  be  of  great  ufe.  Indeed  a rendent 
and  improving  landlord  might  render  this  town  very  flouriflt- 
ing.  Tl.ough  the  adjoining  country  is  fertile  and  populous, 
the  whole  diftridt  of  Callen,  with  five  adjoining  parifties,  are 
united  under  one  reftor,  who  refides  near  Callen,  the  old 
church  of  which  is  in  good  prefcrvatioii.  Thefe  fix  parilhes 
contain  47  proteftant  families,  moft  of  which  live  in  the 
town.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  three  caftlcs, 
with  fome  veftiges  of  walls,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  Cromwell.  There  is  alfo  a moat,  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  which  is  40  feet,  and  the  flat  fumrait  13S  feet 
by  72.  A curious  charter  given  to  this  ^own  by  William  earl 
Marefchai,  may  be  feen  in  Coxe’s  hiftory  of  Ireland  , the 
privileges  conferred  by  which,  though  faid  to  be  of  all  kinds 
which  it  became  burgeffes  to  poffefs,  and  the  granter  to  be- 
ftow,  were  lefs  than  thofe  now  enjoyed  by  the  meaneft  fub- 
je£t  of  the  United  Kingdoms.  Some  other  particulars  m ight 
be  coliedted  from  Tighe’s  Account  of  Kilkenny,  and  the 
old  hiftories,  if  it  were  nectffary.  Callen  is  on  tlie  road 
from  Dublin  to  Cork,  being  63^  Irifh  miles,  S.W.  from 
the  capital.  N.  lat.  32°  32'.  W.  long.  7"  34'. 

Callen,  the  name  of  a river  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland,  near  which  the  city  of  Armagh  is  fituated,  and 
which  flows  through  a remarkably  fertile  country.  It  joins 
the  Blackwater  near  Moy. 

CALLENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony’^,  and  lordftiip  of  Schonberg  ; 4 miles  N.  E.  - 
of  Zwickau. — Alfo,  a chain  of  mountains  of  Germany, 
commencing  about  5 miles  from  Vienna,  and  traverfing  the 
dutchy  of  Stiria. 

CALLENDER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Perth,  feated  on  the  river  Teith  ; ii  miles 
N W.  of  Stirling,  and  30  W.  S.W.  of  Perth. 

Callender,  in  MamfaBures.  S^e  Calender. 

CALLET,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Boetica.  and  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Aftigi,  according  to  Pliny. 

CALLEVA  Atrebatum,  a town  of  Britain,  in  the 
country  of  the  Atrehath,  placed,  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  in 
his  feventh  route  from  Regnum  to  Londinium,  between 
Venta  Belgarum  and  Pontibus,  22  miles  from  the  former, 
and  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  latter.  Dr.  Stukley 
places  it  at  Farnham  ; and  Mr.  Horfley  at  Silchefter. 

CALLI2E,  a town  of  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia.  Pau- 
fanias. 

CALLIAGH-CRUM,  in  Geography,  a rock  near  Bin- 
wyhead,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland.  N.  lat.  54°  21', 
W.  long.  9°  33'. 

CALLIAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var  ; lomilesN.E.  of  Draguignan. 

Callian,  or  GalUan,  a river  of  Hiudooftan,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  on  the  fide  of  the  found,  formed  by  Bombay, 
Salfette,  and  the  neighbouring  fhores  of  the  continent,  op- 
pefite  to  the  fort  of  Tannah.  The  ruins  of  Callian,  noticed 
by  Fryer,  are  probably  thofe  of  theCalliana  of  the  Periplus. 
Mar.  Eryth. 

CALLl  ANEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Dowlatabad.  It  is  large  and  populous,  confifting  of  one 
long  ftreet  filled  with  fhops  ; the  houfes  are  conftrucfed  of 
rofe-wood,  and  covered  with  thatch  ; 65  miles  W.  of  Beder, 
and  85  E.  ofVifiapour.  N.  lat.  17°  45'-  E.  long.  76°  54'. 

CALLIAQUA,  a town  and  harbour  at  the  S.W.  end 
of  the  ifland  of  bt.  Vincent,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  har- 
bour is  the  bell  in  the  ifland,  and  draws  thither  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade. 

CALLIBER, or  Calliper.  See  Caliber. 

CALLl- 
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CALLIBLEPHARA,  from  xxWo;,  ieauly,  &ni  $Kifct‘ov, 
eye  l:d,  in  the  Medicinal  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a name 
given  to  certain  compofitions  intended  to  make  the  eye- lids 
beautiftil ; and  as  the  eye-lids  are  fubjeft  to  be  deformed  feve- 
ral  ways,  there  were  feveral  different  forts  of  thefe  medicines. 

CALLIBOGIE  Sound,  in  Geography,  lies  to  the  N.E. 
from  the  ntarell  entrance  into  Savannah  river,  in  the  {fate  of 
Georgia,  in  North  America,  behind  Hilton-head  ifland. 
The  latitude  there  is  32°  4'  N.  W.  long.  81°  12'. 

GALLIC  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Bithy- 
nia,p!aced  by  Ptolemy  at  fome  didance  from  the  Eiixine  Sea. 

CAI.LICARIA,  a promontory  of  India,  on  this  fide 
of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CALLICARIS,  a town  of  India  on  this  file  of  the 
Ganees.  Ptolemy. 

CALLICARPA,  in  Botany,  (fo  named  from  its  beau- 
tiful fruit.)  Linn.  gen.  135,  Schreb.  175.  Wild.  209. 
La  Marck,  111.  183.  Gxrt.  588.  Juff  p.  107.  Vent.  v.  li. 
p.318.  Ciafs  and  Order,  tctranclria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Dumofee,  I.inn.  Vitices,  Juff.  Pyrenaceie,  Vent. 

Gtn.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  bell  fliaped,  four- 
cleft,  or  four-toothed.  V Ger.  of  o le  petal,  tubula',  fhort ; 
border  four-cleft,  obtufe.  Stam.  filaments  four,  longer  than 
the  corol.a;  anthers  cgg-(haped.  Pifl.  germ  fuperior, 
roundifh ; dyle  thread  fliaped ; lligma  thickifh,  obtufe. 
Peric.  berry  globular,  fmooth.  Seeds  four,  oblong,  rather 
compreffed,  callous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft ; ctrolla  four  cleft ; berry  four- 
feeded. 

Sp  I.C.  americana,  Linn.'Sp.  Gsert.  Tab.  94.  fig.  5. 
La  Marck  Illuft.  PI.  69.  f.  i.  (Johnfonia,  Miller;  fphond.y- 
lococcos,  Milch,  epb.  nat.  cur.  8.  208.  Burchardia,  Du- 
ham.  arb.  1.  III.  Tab.  44.  Piuk.  aim  Tab.  136.  fig.  3- 
Catefb  Car.  2.  Tab.  47.  Gron.  virg.  138  ) “ Leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  acute,  ferrated,  rather  downy  beneath;  berries  glo- 
merated."  Lam.  A fhrub  from  three  to  fix  feet  high. 
Branches  round,  ora  little  compreffed,  pubefeent,  and  forae- 
what  cottony  near  the  fummit.  Leaves  oppofite,  pet'oled, 
green  above,  but  downy  on  the  nerves,  and  entirely  covered 
with  a thort,  whitifh  down  beneath,  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  aid  two  inches  broad.  Flo’ivers  fmail,  reddifh,  or 
purple,  in  fmall,  axillary,  branched,  oppofite  corymbs 
scarcely  longer  than  the  petioles,  with  downy  peduncles. 
Berry  fuperior,  the  fize  of  a Imall  pea,  globular,  pulpy  ; at 
firft  red,  afterwards  deep  purple  ; one-celled.  Lam.  and 
Goert.  A native  of  Carolina,  and  profeffor  Martyn  fays,  alfo 
of  Cochinchina,  but  quotes  no  authority.  The  feeds  were 
fent  to  Miller  by  Catelby,  in  1724;  and  the  plants  raifed 
from  thdm  flounfned  in  the  open  air  till  the  fevere  froft  of 
1740,  when  molt  of  them  periffied.  They  are  eafily  raifed 
from  feeds  on  a moqerate  hot'bed  ; but  as  the  young-  plants 
are  tender,  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a frame  before  the 
firft  autumnal  frofls,  and  ibould  be  kept  fheltered  during  the 
winter,  having  frefh  air  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  The 
following  fpring  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  frefn  pots, 
or  into  the  nurfery  bed  in  a warm  fituation  ; in  three  or 
four  years  they  will  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  live 
in  the  open  air  through  the  winter  ; but  in  fevere  frofts  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots  fhould  be  covered 
with  old  tan,  and  their  tops  prolefted  by  ftraw  or  fern. 
Miller.  2.  C.  cana,  Willd.  (C.  tomentofa,  La  Marck,  En- 
cyc.  i.  556.)  “ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrated,  very 

white,  with  down  underneath  ;.  berries  fmall,  diftinft.”  A 
fhrub  very  diftinft  from  the  preceding,  but  fo  much  refem- 
bling  it,  that  La  Marck  found  it  difficult  to  form  a fatisfac- 
tory  fpecific  charafter.  Flowers  fmaller,  but  more  nume- 
rous, aad  in  loofer  corytnbi.  Stamens  twice  as  long  as  the 
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corolla.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  communicated  to  La 
Marck  by  Sonnerat.  3.  C.  lanata,  Willd.  La  Marck,  I'luft- 
(C.  tomentofa,  Murray,  Syft.  Veget.  p.  133.  Gmel.  p. 
246.  Gaert.  Tab.  94.  f.  5.  C.  foliis  integerrimis  lanatis. 
Mant.  331.  Tomex  tomentofa,  I. inn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  172. 
Arbor  malabarica,  Ilia  dicla.  Burm.  Zeyl.  26.  ind.  36. 
Cornutia  corymbofa.  La  Marck,  Encyc.  vol.  i.  p.  54.) 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  entire,  downy,  underneath  ; fmaller 
branches,  pnmles  and  peduncles  woolly.”  Lam.  Branches 
obtufelv  four-angled.  oppofite,  large,  petioled,  acu- 

minate, green,  and  a tittle  wrinkled  above,  refcmbling  thefe 
of  Viburnum  lant-ina,  but  more  pointed.  Flowers  fmail,  white 
with  a tinge  of  red,  in  fhort  axillary  and  terminating  co- 
rymbs. Corolla  icurce'ij  a line  long;  cal\x  very  woolly  ; 
obfeurely  four-toothed,  fprtading.  Berries  fmail,  blackifh, 
half  bedded  in  the  permanent  calyx.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  communicated  to  La  Marck  by  Sonnerat.  4.  C. 
macrophyUa,  Wil'd.  Va’nl.  Symb,  3.  p.  13.  Tab.  53. 
“ Leaves  lancerlate  e'liptical,  fco.loped,  attenuated,  wrinkled 
above,  white,  with  do-a-n  underneath  : branches  downy.” 
Perennial.  A native  of  the  Ea!t  Indies.  5.  0,.  ferruginea, 
Willd.  Martyn.  Swartz,  prod.  31.  “ Leaves  broad-larceo- 

late,  ferrated.  rather  rugged  underneath  : cymes  terminating 
and  axillary,”  Perennial.  A native  of  Jamaica.  6.  C. 
culata,  Willd.  Martyn,  Swartz,  31.  “ Leaves  elliptic-lan- 

ceolate, a little  f.  rrated,  w rinkled,  white,  with  down  under- 
neath.” Perennial.  A native  of  Jamaica.  7.  C. Willd. 
La  Marck,  PI.  69.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves  long,  lanceolate,  a 

httle  toothed,  green  on  both  fides ; corymbs,  or  rather 
panicles,  fmall,  axillary.”  Perennial.  Leaves  feven  or  eight 
inches  long,  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  oppofite,  petioled, 
acuminate,  thin,  nearly  fmooth,  except  when  young.  Calyx 
fhort,  but  fl:ghtly  four  toothed  ; ftamens  twice  the  length 
of  the  corolla.  Style  as  long  as  the  ftamens;  ftigrra  trun- 
cate. A native  of  Malacca,  communicated  by  Sonnerat. 

8.  C . integrifoUa,  Willd.  Jatq.  am.  15.  Tab.  173  fig.  7. 

“ Leaves  egg-fliaped,  acute,  vtry  entire,  a little  downy  un- 
derneath ; racemes  denfe,  axillary  and  terminating  ; tube 
of  the  corolla  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx.”  Perennial. 
A native  of  woods  about  Carthagena,  in  South  America. 

9.  C.  villofa,  Willd.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  p.  14.  “ Leaves  ob- 

long-egg fhaped,  very  entire,  reticulated  beneath  with  downy 
veins  ; racemes  axillary  ; pedicles  many-flowered.”  Perennial. 
It  differs  from  all  the  other  fpecies  in  its  long  peduncles,  not 
dichotomoufly  branched.  10.  C.  japonica,  Willd.  Thunb. 
jap.  60.  “ Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  ferrated  in  the  mid- 
dle, fmooth.”  Stem  flirubby,  ereCf,  fmooth  ; branches  op- 
pofite, round,  fmooth,  purple,  divaricated.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite, on  fhort  ' petioles,  green  above,  pale  underneath, 
nerved,  two  inches  long.  Flowers  white,  axillary,  panicled, 
very  fmall,  panicle  trichotomous,  fupra-decompound,  fome- 
what  faftigiate  ; braftes  linear  ; peduncles  half  an  inch  long, 
with  very  fhort  pedicles;  filaments  inferted  into  the  germ, 
very  fliort,  anthers  oblong  ; germ  fuperior  ; ftyle  awl- fhaped, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; ftigma  fimple,  acute.  A native  of 
Japan.  ii.Q..  umbellata,  Martyn’s  Miller,  Lonr.  Cochinch. 
70.  ” Leaves  between  top  and  egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  alter- 
nate ; umbels  feflile.”  A rnmdle  fized  tree  witli  afeending 
branches;  Leaves  quite  entire,  reflexed  at  the  edge.  Flow- 
ers fmail,  in  five-flowered  umbels,  almoft  at  the  end  of  the 
branches;  calyx  bluntly  four-clcft  ; corolla  bell-lhaped,  with 
a fhort  tube;  ftamens  and  ftigma  feflile.  Berry  fltfhy,  round- 
ifh, fmall.  A native  of  Cochinchina  in  woods,  12. C.  tri- 
loba, Martyn’e  Miller,  Loureiro,  Coch.  70.  “ Stem  climb- 

ing ; leaves  three-iobed  ; peduncles  dichotomou'.”  Along 
branching  fhrub,  climbing  by  bifid  tendrils.  Leaves  ferrated, 
fmoothj  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  axillary,  pale.  Berry 
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roundifli.  A native  of  Cochinchina  and  China.  15.  C. 
pati’culala,  La  M^rck,  Encyc.  “ Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate, 
very  entire,  downy  underneath  ; flowers  very  numerous,  in 
terminating  panicles.”  Branches  woody,  (lightly  four  an- 
gird,  two  of  the  oppofite  Tides  larger  than  the  others,  cloth- 
ed with  a fhort  down  near  the  fummit.  Leaves  oppofite,  pe- 
tioled,  fmooth,  and  wrinkled  above,  downy,  and  white  un- 
derneath, three  or  four  inches  long,  fix  or  feven  lines  broad. 
Flowers  fmall ; calyx  fiiort,  downy  ; corolla  a little  larger 
than  the  calyx  ; ftariiens  a little  longer  than  the  corolla;  germ 
fuperior ; ftyle  very  flrort ; braftes  very  frnall,  ftraight, 
pointed,  one  at  each  divilion  of  the  peduncles.  A native  ot 
A.frica,  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Communicated  by 
Sonnerat.  As  La  March  is  unacquainted  vvtth  the  fruit,  he 
does  not  abfolutely  pronounce  it  a callicarpa,  but  obferves, 
that  if  its  fruit  be  not  a four-feeded  berry,  it  will  probably 
prove  a budleia.  In  the  Illuftrations  of  genera,  publifhed 
afterwards,  he  expreffes  a doubt  whether  it  be  not  fcoparia 
arborea  of  the  Supplementum  Plantarum  ; but  in  that  cafe, 
the  leaves  mull  be  alternate,  and  not  oppofite,  as  he  has  de- 
feribed  them. 

CALLICHORUM,  or  Callichorus,  in  Bticlent  Geo- 
graphy, a river  of  Afia  Minor;  placed  by  M.  D’Anviile  in 
the  eatfern  part  of  Bithynia,  with  a northern  courfe  into  the 
Euxine  Sea,  to  the  eall  of  Heraclca,  among  the  Caucones. 

CALLICHTHYS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Silurus, 
diftinguifiitd  by  having  the  lecond  dorfal  fin  one-rayed,  a 
double  row  of  fcales  on  the  fides,  beards  four.  Linn.  Gro- 
nov.  &c.  Plfcoltomus  cirris  4 longis  of  Seba.  This  fifli  in- 
habits fmall  running  ftreams  in  Europe,  and  it  is  affirmed, 
that  when  thefe  are  dried  up,  they  crawl  acrofs  meadows  in 
fearch  of  water. 

C ALLICOCC A,  in  Botany,  Schreb.  3 1 6.  Brotero,  Linn. 
Tranf.  v.  vi.  p.  137  (Cephaehs,  Willd.  357.  Tagopomea 
Lam.  Illud.  41  i,  PI.  132.)  Clafs  and  order, 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacete,  Juff. 

. Gen.  Ch.  Cal,  Involucre  of  one  or  more  leaves,  inclofing 
numerous  ftffile  flowers  on  a chaffy  receptacle  ; perianth 
five-toothed,  fuperior.  Cor.  monopetalous ; tube  cylindri- 
cal, fwehing  upwards ; border  five-parted,  fpreading.  Siam, 
filaments  five  or  four,  capillary  ; anthers  oblong,  eredl.  Pi/l. 
germ  inferior;  ftyle  capillary,  bifid  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Per'ic, 
Berry  angular  or  wrinkled,  one-celled.  Seeds  two,  flat  on 
one  fide,  convex  on  the  other,  angular. 

Eff.  Ch,  Flovuets  in  heads,  involucred.  Corolla  tubular. 
Berry  angular  below,  or  wrinkled,  two-feeded.  Receptacle 
chaffy, .nearly  allied  to  morinda. 

Sp.  i.(Cephaeiis  violacea,  Swartz  prod.  45.  fl.  ind.  occ. 
i.  p.  439.  Tapogomea  violacea:  Aubl.  Guian.  i.  p.  137, 
Tab.  60.)  “ Heads  globular,  terminal  ; involucres  five- 

leaved  ; leaves  oblong,  fmooth.”  Willd.  Leaves  nerved. 
Flowers  and  fruit  of  a violet  colour.  A native  of  Guiana 
and  the  Weft  Indies.  2.  C.  tomentofa,  (Cephaelis,  Vahl. 
eclog.  I.  p.  19.  Tapogomea  Aubl.  Guian.  i.  p.  160.  Tab. 
60.)  “Heads  globular  in  terminal  corymbs  3 involucre 
two-leaved  ; leaves  oblong,  pubefeent.”  Willd.  Leaflets 
of  the  involucre  large,  heart-fhaped,  acuminate,  of  a pur- 
pliih  violet  colour.  A native  of  woods  in  Guiana  and  the 
Ifland  of  Trinidad.  3,  C.  TiuniVea,  ■ (Cephaelis  giaberrima, 
Vahl.cclog.  I.  p.  19.)  “ Heads  terminal,  eredl  ; involu- 

cres two-leaved ; leaves  lanceolate-elliptical,  fmooth  and 
gloffy  on  both  fides.”  Branches  roundifli,  perfeftly  fmooth 
of  a pale  purple  colour.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  nar- 
rowed at  the  bafe  and  the  fummit,  acute,  perfedlly  entire, 
nearly  veinlefs  above,  flightly  veined  underneath.  Stipules 
tubulfr,  ftiort,  entire.  Peduncle  four  inches  long,  ftift,  ter- 
minal between  two  little  branches,  a little  thicker  than  the 


lateral  branches,  angular,  purple.  Head  the  fize  of  a,  wall, 
nut.  Involucre  large,  heart-egg-ff.aped,  fcarlet,  fcarcely 
veined.  Outward  chaffy  leaflets  larger  than  the  others,  ob- 
long. Vahl.  A native  of  Jamaica.  4,  C.  data,  (Cephae- 
lis Swartz,)  “ Heads  globular,  terminal ; peduncles  elon- 
gated ; involucre  two-leaved  ; leaves  fmooth.”  Such  is  the 
fpecific  charafter  given  by  Swartz,  and  copied  by  Willde- 
now  ; but  it  certainly  does  not  give  a fufficiently  diftinft 
difference  from  the  preceding.  A native  of  the  high  moun- 
tains in  Jamaica.  3.  C.  axillaris,  Swartz.  “ Heads  axil- 
lary, feffile.”  A native  of  St.  Kiti’s.  6.  C.  purpurea 
(Tapogomea purpurea,  Aubl.  Guian.  t.63.  p.  3.)  “Heads 
terminal,  naked  ; leaves  oblong,  coloured,  pubefeent,  un- 
derneath ; ftem  creeping,  downy.”  Willd.  Leaves  with  a 
white  line  above,  and  a reddifh  pubefcence  underneath.  A 
native  of  woods  in  Guiana.  7.  C.  alba,  (Tapogomea, 
Aubl.  Tab.  64.  fig.  4.)  “ Heads  terminal,  naked  ; leaves 

egg-{haped,  pubefeent  underneath;  ftem  creepine,  fmooth.” 
Willd.  A native  of  woods  in  Guiana.  8.  C.  glabra,  (Ta- 
pogomea, Aubl.  Tab.  63.)  “ Heads  terminal,  naked  ; 

leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  fttms  eredt  ; little  branches  pubef- 
eent.” Wilid.  Heads  of  the  flowers  hirfiite.  Aubl.  A 
native  of  Guiana.  9.  C.  carapichea,  ( Cephadis  involucrata, 
Willd.  Carapichea  guianenfis,  Aubl.  Tab.  64.  Tapogo- 
mea, Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  152.  f.  3.)  “Heads  terminal,  glo- 
bular; involucre  four-leaved,  unequal : leaves  oblong,  acu- 
minate.” A ftirub  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Stem  cylindrical, 
knotty,  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  entire,  fmooth. 
Stipules  intrafoliaceous,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  two 
fmall  glands  at  their  bafe.  Flowers  fmall,  white  ; peduncle 
curved  ; ftamens  exferted  ; two  leaves  of  the  involucre  very 
long,  lanceolate.  Fruit  an  angular,  two-celled,  two-valved, 
capfule,  with  a fingle  feed  in  each  cell.  Lam.  A native  of 
Guiana.  The  trivial  name  involucrata,  given  by  Willde- 
now,  is  grofsly  improper  in  a genus  in  which  moft  of  the 
fpecies  are  involucred.  10.  C.  evea,  (Cephaelis  tetrandria, 
Willd.  Evea  guianenfis  Aub.  Tab.  39.  La  Marck,  Illuft. 
134.  PI.  39.  Encyc.  2.  399.)  “ Heads  axillary,  globular, 
peduncled,  involucre  four-leaved  ; flowers  tetrandrous.” 
Wilid.  A fhrub  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  branched  from 
the  bottom.  Branches  oppofite,  knotty,  four-cornered. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  fmooth, 
even,  on  fliort  petioles.  intrafoliaceous,  fhort,  pointed, 

caducous.  Heads  of  flowers  oppofite,  fituated  rather  above 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  of  the  involucre  oval,  point- 
ed ; the  two  outward  ones  larger.  Scaly  leaflets  fix  or  feven, 
between  the  involucre  and  the  flowers.  Fruit  unknown. 
A native  of  Guiana.  As  there  is  another  tetrandrous  fpe- 
cies we  have  changed  the  trivial  name.  ii.  Q.  patabea, 
(Cephaelis  ftffiliflora,  Willd.  Patabea  coccinea,  Aubl.  Tab. 
43.  La  Marck.  Illuft.  173.  PI.  63.  Poiret.  Encyc.  5.  32.) 
“ Heads  terminal,  globular,  feffile,  naked  ; flowers  tetran- 
drous.” Willd.  A fhrub  four  or  five  feet  high.  Branches 
compound,  oppofite,  knotty.  Leaves  oppofite,  entire, 
fmooth,  acuminate.  Stipules  intrafoliaceous,  awl-fh'aped, 
rather  large,  Heads  of  the  flowers  terminal,  fituated  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  pair  of  leaves  ; corolla  red  ; filaments 
fhort.  Fruit  unknown.  A native  of  Guiana.  We  have 
changed  the  trivial  name  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding, and  for  a fimilar  reafon.  14.  C.  ipecacuanha,  Bro- 
tero, Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  vi.  Tab.  2.  (Ipecacuanha  fufea,  Pif. 
Braf,  p.  loi.  It.  Marg.  Braf.  p.  17-)  “ Stem  afeending, 

foiTiewhat  fhrubby,  farnaentous;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  a lit- 
tle pubefeent  underneath  ; ftipules  deeply  laciniated ; head 
terminal,  peduncled  ; involucre  four-leaved,  leaflets  a little 
heart-fhaped ; corolla  five-cleft ; chaffy  brakes  large.”  Root 
Ample  or  a little  branched,  roundifli,  moft  frequently  per- 
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perpendicular;  foraetlmes.  but  rarely,  fHiibtly  obliqae;  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  or  more;  fl.nder  upwards,  the 
thicknefs  and  form  of  the  ftem;  owo  or  three  lines  thick 
below,  irregulsrly  bent,  brown  without;  divided  into  nu- 
merous prominent,  unequal,  fomewhat  wrinkied  rings;  of 
an  acrid,  bittfr  lafte,  but  fcarcely  any  fmeii;  when  dry  the 
bark  is  thick,  hard,  brittle,  brown  without,  white  witliin, 
of  a gummy  refinous  nature,  indofirig  a fmaii,  woody, 
white,  neatly  infipid,  mucilaginous  fibre,  from  which  it  is 
eafily  feparatcd  into  numerous  rings,  which  are  fmooth  at 
their  edges.  Stem  fomewhat  flirubby,  firft;  procumbent, 
then  eredt,  fometimes  creeping  at  the  bafe,  round,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a common  quill;  fmooth  and  without  leaves 
below,  brown,  and  knotty  with  the  fears  of  fallen  leaves,  the 
internodes  upwards  gradually  decreafing  in  length  ; near  the 
top  pubefeent,  green,  leafy;  for  a year  or  two  fimple  ; 
then  throwing-  out  a few  leaflets,  rather  crooked,  knrtty 
runners,  taking  root  irregularly  at  the  knots,  and  producing 
one  or  two  new  Items  about  half  a foot  from  each  other. 
Leaves  from  four  to  eight  near  the  fummit  of  the  Item,  op- 
pofite,  fpreading,  three  or  four  inches  long,  one  or  two 
broad,  perfrftly  entire;  deep  green  above  and  befprinkled 
with  roughilh  points,  fmooth,  or  rarely  befet  with  a few 
fcattered  hairs;  underneath  pale  green,  and  fomewhat  pu- 
befeent;  with  a rather  elevated  rib,  and  alternate,  nearly 
parallel,  lateral  veins  curved  at  the  end ; petioles  fhort, 
channelled,  a little  hairy.  Stipules  two,  extrafoliaceous, 
preffed  clofe  to  the  Hem,  deeply  cut  into  awl-fhaped  divi- 
lions,  {lightly  adhering  to  the  petioles,  about  equal  to  them 
in  length,  and  with  them  fheathing  the  ftem,  flirivelling. 
Floivers  aggregate  in  a folitary  head,  peduncled,  terminal, 
and  a little  drooping;  peduncle  round,  pubefeent,  about 
half  an  inch  long  ; florets  feflile,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four,  feparated  by  chafly  leaflets  or  braftes;  braftes  the 
length  of  the  involucrum  and  florets,  pubefeent,  very 
entire,  feflile,  green,  varying  in  form,  fometimes  longiib- 
egg  fliaped,  fometimes  rather  obtufely  lanceolate,  and 
fometimes,  but  rarely,  in  lize  and  figure  refembling  the 
leaflets  of  the  involucre.  Involucre  four-leafed  ; leaflets  a 
little  heart-fhaped,  acute,  entire,a!moft  feflile,  (lightly  waved, 
hairy;  the  two  outer  ones  largeft,  and  all  a little  longer 
than  the  florets.  Calyx,  perianth,  permanent,  mem- 

branous, w’hite,  very  fhort,  with  five  blunt  teeth.  Corolla 
monopetalous;  tube  cylindrical,  long,  a little  fwelling  up- 
wards,  woolly  about  the  throat;  border  ftiorter  than  the 
tube;  with  five  egg-fhaped,  acute,  recurved  fegments. 
Stamens,  filaments  five,  capillary,  fhort,  inferted  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  ; anthers  oblong,  linear,  ered,  projeding 
beyond  the  top  of  the  tube.  Ptjlil,  germ  egg-fhaped,  not 
angular;  ftyle  tbread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  tube,  fur- 
rounded  at  the  bafe  with  a fliort,  nedariferous  rim;  ftigmas 
two,  oblong,  rather  thick,  blunt,  the  length  of  the  anthers. 
Pericarp-  berry  one-celled,  with  two  feeds,  roundifli,  neither 
furrowed  nor  angular,  crowned  with  the  ca'yx,  purphlh 
red,  foft,  and  finally  becoming  wrinkled  and  black.  Thofe 
which  fall  before  they  are  ripe,  when  they  grow  dry,  have 
a fingle  furrow  on  each  fide,  occafioned  by  the  feparation 
of  the  feeds,  as  they  he  with  their  flat  fides  towards  each 
other.  Seeds  two,  elliptical,  fmooth,  a little  twilled;  flat  on 
one  fide,  with  a longitudinal,  fomewhat  elevated  line  run- 
ning down  the  middle;  convex  on  the  other,  with  a furrow 
rear  the  apex.  A native  of  moilt  woods  in  Pernambucco, 
and  other  provinces  of  Brazil,  flowering  from  November  to 
March,  and  ripening  its  berries  in  May.  Defcribed  by 
Felix  Avellar  Brotero,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Coimbra,  with 
the  afli (lance  of  obfervations  made  in  Brazil  on  living  plants, 
by  Bernard  Gomes,  a refident  medical  botanift.  It  is 


called  ipecacuanha  by  the  natives  In  fome  parts  of  Brazil ; 
poaia  do  matto  by  thofe  of  the  fouthern  provinces  ; and 
cipo  by  others,  which  is  the  name  often  given  it  by  the 
Portnguefe  fcttlevs. 

Though  the  root  of  tliis  plant  has  been  known  in  Europe 
about  150  ->'ears,  and  has  betn  in  general  ufe  as  a valuabie 
medicine  nearly  as  long;  and  though  figures  of  it  were  e^rly 
publKhed  by  Pifo  and  Margraave,  modern  botanifls  have 
known  little  of  its  botanical  charaflers,  and  were  long  un- 
able to  determine  the  genus  to  which  it  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred. I.innaeus,  in  a paper  pnbliflied  in  the  third  volume 
of  “ Amenitates  Acadcmicte,”  gave  it  as  a trivial  name  to 
a fpecies  of  Euphorbia,  a native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
the  root  of  which  is  there  ufed  as  an  emetic;  but  this  was 
foon  difeovered  not  to  be  the  real  ioecacuanha.  In  his  fe- 
cund Mantifla,  he  gave  the  fame  trivial  name  to  a fpecies  of 
Viola,  a native  of  Brazil,  the  root  of  which  he  fupoofed  to 
be  the  white  ipecacuanha  of  the  (hops.  Decandolle,  in  a 
paper  pnblifhed  in  the  “ Bulletin  des  Sciences  par  la  So- 
ciete  Philomatique,”  and  re-publi(hed  entire  in  the  “ Nou- 
veau Dnftionaire  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,”  fays,  there  are  three 
fpecies  of  Viola  which  produce  the  white  ipecacuanha  : the 
calceolaria  of  the  fpecies  Plantarum,  a native  of  Guiana  and  the 
A.ntilles;  the  ipecacuanha  v, I the  Mantiffa,  and  the parviflora 
of  the  Supplementum  Plantarum,  both  natives  of  Brazil. 
The  roots  of  thefe,  and  efpecially  the  laft,  are  fometimes 
mingled  in  commerce  with  the  true  or  brown  ipecacuanha  ; 
but  they  are  a fraudulent  adulteration,  and  do  not  poffefs  its 
atlive  properties.  They  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  co- 
lour; but  mod  certainly  by  the  fize  of  the  woody  part, 
which  in  thefe  is  always  confiderably  thicker  than  the  bark  ; 
whereas,  in  the  true  ipecacuanha,  it  is  much  lefs ; and,  as 
defcribed  by  Brotero,  is  only  a fibre  (filum).  The  roots  of 
fome  fpecies  of  Afclepias,  Cynanchiim,  Dorftenia,  and 
Rucllia,  have  likewife  received  the  name  of  ipecacuanha,  on 
account  of  their  poffefling  fome  of  the  fame  qualities ; but 
in  this  there  is  no  deception,  as  they  have  been  honelily 
called  falfe  or  fpurious  ipecacuanhas. 

Some  time  before  the  year  178X,  Mutis,  then  travelling 
in  South  America,  fent  to  the  younger  Linntaus  a deferip- 
tion  formed  from  a fpecimen  in  full  flower,  which  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Girong  had  received  from  Can- 
naverale  on  the  river  Magdalena,  and  which  an  empiric  of 
the  country,  to  whom  it  was  Ihewn  by  Mutis,  pofuively 
afl'erted  to  be  the  genuine  ipecacuanha,  having  frequently 
gathered  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simites,  where  it  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance,  and  whence  it  is  regularly  (hipped 
at  Mompoxia,  as  an  article  of  commerce  for  Europe.  From 
this  defeription,  Linnaeus  judged  it  to  be  a fpecies  of  Pfy- 
chotria,  a genus  formed  by  his  father  for  two  or  thiee 
plants  that  are  natives  of  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies,  and 
publiflted  it  as  fuch  in  the  “ Supplementum  Plantarum;” 
at  the  fame  time  exprefiing  a doubt  whether  it  were  really 
the  ipecacuanha  of  Piio  and  Margraave ; but  alio  adding, 
that,  from  its  refemblance  to  their  figures,  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  fame. 

In  the  year  1793.  Dr.  Woodville  was  favoured  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  with  a fpecimen  prefervfd  in  fpirits,  which 
had  been  fent  from  Brazil.  A drawing  taken  from  it  was 
engraved  and  publiflied  in  his  Medical  Botany.  It  was 
without  a flower,  but  as  its  root  was  entire,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  real  plant.  Its  genus,  however,  ftill 
rem.ained  in  a ftate  of  uncertainty;  for  Dr.  Woodville  was  of 
opinion  that  he  could  not  “ implicitly  follow  the  authority 
on  which  Mutis  recc  ived  the  information.”  The  lovers  of  na- 
tural hiftory  are,  therefore,  highly  obliged  to  profeffor  Brotero 
for  his  fatisfadory  monograph  on  the  fubjed,  read  at  a 
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meeting  of  the  Linntean  Society  in  February  i8oi  ; and 
which,  no  defcription  of  the  plant  has  hitherto  appeared 
in  Engliih,  we  have  tranflated  Vi^ith  little  abridgment  from 
the  original  Latin.  Mr.  Brotero  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  acquain'cd  with  the  communication  of  Mutis  to  the 
younger  Linnaeus;  or,  if  we  fuppofe  that  he  mull  have 
formerly  feen  it  in  the  Supplementum  Plantarum,  a work 
in  the  hands  of  every  botanift,  he  had  certainly  forgotten  it 
when  he  compofed  his  differtation.  On  comparing  the  two 
defcriptions,  there  appear  one  or  two  important,  and  a few 
flighter  differences;  but  there  is  fo  great  a general  refem- 
blance,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  are  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  each  other,  and  to  render  it  probable  that  they  be- 
long to  the  fame  natural  genus,  and  pofufs  the  fame  quali- 
ties in  perhaps  an  equal  degree. 

In  the  defcription  given  by  Mutis,  there  is  no  mention 
of  an  involucre ; and  the  braftes  which  feparate  the  florets 
are  faid  to  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarccly  difcernible.  The 
firll  affedfs  the  genus  as  it  has  h'therto  been  charaiSerized 
by  all  authors;  and  as  we,  in  conformity  with  them,  have 
given  it  above.  The  other  is  only  a fpecific  difference  ; but 
we  fuppofe  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a firongly  marked 
one.  The  ftipulae  in  Mutis’s  plant  are  awl-fhaped  and  hori- 
zontal ; in  that  of  Brotero,  they  are  deeply  Jacir.iated,  and 
preffed  clofe  to  the  ilem.  In  the  former,  the  flowers  are 
Hated  to  be  axillary,  and  to  have  only  from  two  to  five 
flowers,  which  are  not  deferibed  as  forming  a head  : but  a 
Ample  infpedlion  of  Brotero’s  figure  will  make  it  manifefl 
that  they  may  be  called  either  terminal  or  axillary  with 
nearly  equal  propriety  ; and  their  number  may  be  a variable 
circumftance  depending  on  foil  arid  fituation  ; or,  if  condant, 
may  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  fpecific  charafter. 
In  all  other  refpedls,  they  are  fo  much  alike  that  the 
defcription  of  one  will  ferve  for  the  other.  The  credit  of 
the  Brazilian  empiric,  which  feems  to  have  fuffered  in  the 
eilimation  of  a regular  European  phyfician,  by  that  degrad- 
ing  appellation,  is  therefore  eftablifhed.  The  ftipules  of 
Sir  Jof.Banks’s  plant,  as  figured  by  Dr.  Woodville,  agree  in 
fhape  with  tbofe  deferibed  by  Mutis,  and  are  ftrikingly  differ- 
ent from  thofe  figured  by  Brotero ; the  root  alfo  of  the  for- 
mer is  more  knotted  and  irregular  in  its  furface.  It  may 
then,  we  apprehend,  be  fairly  concluded,  that  there  are  at 
lead  two  diftinft  fpecies  ; and  nothing  forbids  their  being 
placed  under  the  fame  genus,  as  nature  certainly  diftates, 
but  the  want  of  an  involucre  in  that  deferibed  by  Mutis, 
The  prefence  or  abfence  of  an  involucre  is,  however,  a cir- 
cumftance  which  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  effential  part 
of  a generic  charafter.  The  genus  Cornus  might  be  cited 
as  a familiar  cafe  in  point ; but  callicocca  itfelf,  as  it  aflu- 
ally  now  ftands  in  authors,  is  a fufficient  inftance.  For 
though  Schreber,  La  Marck,  and  W'  illdenow,  all  agree  in  af- 
cribing  to  it  an  involucre,  as  an  effential  charaSer,  Schre- 
ber inconfiftently  adds,  in  a note,  that  it  is  in  f me  cafes 
without  one,  and  of  Willdenow’s  12  fpecies,  four  are  ex- 
prefely  faid,  to  have  aaked  heads  or  to  be  dellitute  of  an 
involucre.  Whether  La  Marck  includes  in  his  tapogomea 
■any  fpecies  of  a fimilar  defcription  we  cannot  determine,  as 
the  alphabetical  part  of  the-.Eiicyclopedie  is  not  fo  far  ad- 
vanced; and  though  he  has  figured  it  in  his  Illuftrations, 
and  given  what  he  thought  its  effential  charafter  in  the  fy- 
noptic  table,  at  the  head  of  the  clafs,  the  enumeration  of 
the  fpecies  remains  unpublilhed.  The  three  fpecies  figured 
by  him  have  a very  confpicuous  involucre.  Two  of  them 
we  have  not  ventured  to  quote ; of  the  carapichea,  Willde- 
now’s involucrata,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  feems  to  be  evident,  that  the  involucre  ought  to 
.^e  excluded  from  the  generic  charaifter.  The  effential  differ- 


ence between  it  and  morieda  will  then  entirely  reft  on  its 
flat,  chaffy,  or,  as  it  might  perhaps  better  be  called,  brafte- 
aled  receptacle  ; which,  at  leaft  as  far  as  precedent  goes, 
will  be  deemed  a fufficient  diftinftiop.  Pfyehotria  differs 
from  both  in  not  having  the  flowers  in  heads  on  a common 
receptacle.  Mutis  in  his  defcription  of  his  pfyehotria  eme- 
tica  does  not  mention  a common  chaffy  receptacle ; but 
the  ftffile  flowers  on  a common  peduncle,  with  a braifle  to 
each  flower,  clearly  imply  it,  and  fliew  that  the  fpecies  is 
properly  a callicocca.  We  fhall  therefore  add,  iq.  C.  mu- 
tlfii,  (pfyeotria  emetica,  Linn.  jun.  Sup.  PI.  p.  144.) 
*■  Heads  naked,  peduncled,  few-flowered;  leaves  lanceo- 
late, fmooth  ; ftipules  entire,  awl-fliaped  ; corolla  five-cleft: 
chaffy  braftes  very  fmall.”  A native  of  Brazil.  All  the 
known  fpecies  are  perennial. 

We  have  followed  Screber  and  Wildenow  with  little 
hefitation  in  uniting  the  tapogomea,  patabea,  and  evea  of 
Aublet,  though  La  Marck  has  kept  them  feparate.  A dif- 
ference merely  in  nDmber  cannot  warrant  the  conftruflion  of 
a new  genus.  Of  the  carapichea  we  have  much  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  important  difference  in  the  fruit.  La  M.mck 
made  it  a diftimft  genus  in  the  alphabetical  part  of  the  En- 
cyclopedie,  but  has  figured  it  as  a fpecies  of  his  tapogomea 
in  the  Illuftrations,  which  muft  be  confidered  as  his  lateft 
decifion  on  the  fubjedl.  Nor  can  the  genus  of  patabea  and 
evea  be  abfolutely  fixed,  till  we  become  acquainted  with 
their  fruit. 

CALLICOE,  in  ManufaBures^  a fpecies  of  cotton  cloth, 
originally  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Calicut,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  whence  the  name  CaU 
licoe  is  derived. 

The  term  is  now  generally  applied  to  cotton  cloths  of 
Englifti  manufacture,  and  comprehends  many  varieties  of 
finenefs  and  texture.  Englifh  calicoes  were  firft  manufac- 
tured at  Blackburn  in  Lancaffiire,  about  30  years  ago,  and 
have  fince  become  one  tof  the  leading  articles  of  national  in- 
duftry,  affording  employment  in  the  various  details  of  fpinning, 
weaving,  bleaching,  dying,  &c.  to  a confiderabie  portion  of 
the  population  of  that  county.  See  Cotton  Manufac- 
tures. 

Callicoe  Printing.  See  Printing. 

CALLICOLONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a hill  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  the  Troade,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Simois,  accord- 
ing to  Plomer.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

CALLICRATES,  of  Tyre,  in  Biography,  an  hiftoriaa 
who  flourifhed  under  Aurehan,  and  wrote  his  life ; but  he 
is  faid  to  have  dwelt  too  much  in  trifling  incidents.  Vopif- 
cus  ftyleshim  the  molt  learned  of  all  the  Greek  hiftorians  of 
his  time. 

Callicrates,  an  Athenian  architefl  and  fculptor,  who 
lived  about  472  years  before  Chrift.  He  is  faid  to  have  en- 
graved feme  of  Homer’s  verfes  on  a grain  of  millet,  and  to 
have  made  an  ivory  chariot  which  might  be  concealed  under 
the  wing  of  a fly,  and  an  ant  of  ivory  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers were  dilliudt.  jElian,  however,  juftly  cenfures  him  for 
employing  his  talents  in  performances  fo  trivial  and  ufelefs, 
and  yet  fo  difficult. 

CALLICRATIDAS,  a Lacedsemonian  general,  who 
fucceeded  Lyfander  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
He  was  eminently  diftinguiftied  not  only  for  his  valour  and 
military  fleill,  but  for  his  fimplicity,  integrity,  and  magnani- 
mity. When  he  arrived  at  Ephefus  to  take  the  command, 
Lyfander  adopted  every  bafe  and  treacherous  method  in  his 
power  to  embarrafs  him ; and  with  this  view  fent  back  to 
Cyrus,  the  ally  of  Sparta,  the  money  which  he  had  given 
to  him  for  the  naval  fervice,  and,  at  parting,  he  faid  to  his 
fucceffor  with  a fneer ; Let  us  now  fee,  Caliicratidas,  how 
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you  can  defray  the  charges  of  your  army.”  This  hoft  le 
raeafure  involved  him  in^  difficulties,-  more  efpecially  as  he 
could  not  recur  to  thofe  means  of  relief  which  Lyfander  did 
not  fcruple  to  adopt.  At  length,  v/hen  all  his  refources 
were  exhaufted,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  in  order 
to  folicit  pecuniary  effiftancr.  But,  treated  with  negleft, 
and  difappointed  in  his  expeftations,  he  returned  to  Ephe- 
fus  y determining,  however,  not  to  procure  relief,  urgent  as 
his  neceffities  were,  by  doing  any  thing  that  would  entail 
difgrace  on  his  country  or  on  bimfelf.  Cyrus,  on  fubfe- 
quent  deliberation,  fent  after  him  a fupply  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops,  together  with  prefents  for  himftlf. 
The  former  he  retained,  but  returned  the  latter  with  this 
memorable  meffage  : “ That  there  needed  no  private  friend- 
ffiip  betv/ecn  Cyrus  and  him,  becaufe  as  long  as  the  king 
obferved  the  conditions  of  his  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, he  fhould  think  himfelf  bound  by  it.”  He  then  at- 
tacked and  defeated  Conon  the  Atheni.in  general,  and  be- 
fieged  him  in  Mitylene.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  ene- 
my’s grand  fleet  was  at  Arginufas,  oppofite  to  Lefbos, 
where  he  was  ftationed,  he  refolved  to  engage  it.  Whilft 
he  was  facrificing  in  the  morning,  the  ioothfayer  informed 
him,  that,  if  he  fought,  the  fight  would  in  the  iffuc  be 
profperous,  but  that  the  admiral  would  lofe  his  life  ; to 
this  declaration  he  replied,  without  any  apparent  concern  ; 
“ Let  us  fight  then  ; Sparta  will  not  lofe  much  in  lofing 
me ; but  fhe  would  forfeit  her  honour,  if  I retired  in  the 
fight  of  the  enemy.”  An  cbftinate  engagement  enfued,  in 
which  Callicratidas  was  funk  with  his  fhip  ; B.  C.  405  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  foothfayer’s  predn^ion,  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  defeated  with  great  lofs.  Anc.  Un.  Hift. 
vol.  V.  p.  454. 

CALLICULA  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a moun- 
tain of  Italy  in  Campania. 

CALLIDROMUS,  a mountaiu  in  the  Locride  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  the  paflage  of  Thermopylae. 
CALLIDRYS.  See  Calidris. 

Callidrys,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Bellonius 
and  fome  other  authors,  to  our  common  red-fliank  ; Scolo- 
PAX  Calidris. 

Callidrys  nigra,  of  Bellonius,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
the  fame  bird  as  Tringa  canutus  of  modern  ornithologifts,  or 
what  we  call  the  knot,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

CALLIF.ffi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  in 
Samnium,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini.  L'vy. 

CALLIGA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CALLIGICUM,  a promontory  of  India,  in  the  penin- 
fula  un  this  iiJe  of  the  Ganges,  which  terminated  the  Argaric 
gulf  to  the  north-weft. 

CALLIGONUM,  in  Botany,  (from  xaXXo?  and  yom, 
implying  a beautiful  jointed  ftrudlurc.)  Linn.  Gen.  680. 
I’Heritier  in  Linn.  Tranf.  vo'.  i p.  177.  Willd.  961. 
(Pallafia.  Schreb.  834.)  Clafs  and  order,  dodeoandria  tetra- 
gynia.  Nat.  ord.  PIo!oracea,l^m^.  Polygone<e, 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  ont-leafed,  top  fhajaed  at  the 
bafe,  with  a five  parted  border ; fegments  nearly  equal, 
roundiffi,  fpreading,  finally  a little  rt flexed,  permanent  ; 
the  two  outer  ones  a little  fmalbr  than  the  others.  Carol. 
none,  unjefs  the  calyx  be  cor.fidered  as  fuch.  Siam,  fila- 
ments about  fixteen,  diverging,  capillary  ; pubefeent,  and  a 
little  th-.ckened  near  the  bottom ; flightly  united  at  their 
bafe  in  the  form  of  a neftary  ; anthers  roundifh,  two-celled, 
peltate.  Fiji,  germ  fuperior,  egg-(haped,  four-fided,  acu- 
minate ; flyles  four,  fometimes  only  three,  thread-fhaped, 
fpreading,  a little  united  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  filaments  j ftigraas  capitate.  Perit.  none,  except  the 
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cruft  of  the  nut.  Seed,  nut  with  a juicelefs  infeparable  cruft 
or  fliell,  oblong,  four-fided,  four-winged,  one-ceiled,  without 
valves;  wings  either  membranaceous,  longitnd  nally  two- 
parted,  toothed,  and  curled  ; or  rough  with  branched  briftles, 
kernel  of  the  fame  form. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted,  corolla  none,  filaments  about 
fixteen,  a little  united  at  the  bafe,  germ  fuperior,  four- 
fided,  ftyles  three  or  four,  nut  four-winged,  one-celled. 
I’Herit. 

Sp.  J.  C.  polygonoides,  Linn,  Sp.  PI.  (polygonoides, 
Tourn.  Corol.  47.  Tab.  478.  Itin.  Orient,  vol.  ii.  p.  536. 
with  a figure.)  “ Fruit  latticed ; briftles  branched,  rigid.” 
I’Herit.  A fhrub  three  or  four  feet  high.  Stem  as  thick 
as  the  human  arm,  zigzag,  bard,  brittle,  covered  with  a 
reddilh  bark,  divided  and  fubdivided  into  many  fimilar 
branches,  which  at  length  put  out  numerous  jointed  twigs 
of  a fea  green  colour,  an  inch  or  fi'teen  lines  long,  and  half 
a line  thick,  which  Tournefort  calls  leaves,  and  fays  are  fo 
like  thofe  of  Ephedra,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  diftinguifli 
them  without  feeing  the  flowers.  Flowers  at  the  joints  of 
the  upper  ramifications,  on  flender,  ftiort  peduncles,  pale 
green  in  the  middle,  white  at  the  edges,  permanent  ; fila- 
ments white  ; anthers  purple.  Fruit  half  an  inch  long,  four 
lines  thick,  conical,  deeply  furrowed  lengthvvife  : angles  ter- 
minated by  wings  cut  into  fine  fringes.  La  Marck  calls  it 
a capfule.  Found  by  Tournefort  near  the  river  Araxes  in 
Armenia.  2.  C.  comofum,  Willd.  I’Heritier  in  Linn. 
Tranf.  “ Fruit  latticed  ; briftles,  branched,  foft.”  I’Herit. 
Perhaps  only  a variety  of  the  preceding.  They  exaftly 
refemble  each  other,  except  in  the  biiftles  of  the  fruit, 
which  in  this  are  fofter,  and  implicated  or  bulky  ; whereas 
in  the  preceding  they  are  more  rigid  and  perfeftly  diftinif. 
Found  by  Lippi  in  Egypt,  and  by  Loniche  Desfontaines 
in  Barbary.  3.  C.  pallafia,  Willd.  I’Heritier.  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  i.  and  Stirp.  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  La  Marck  lUail, 
PI.  410.  (Pterococcus  aphyllus.  Pallas,  Voyag.  ii.  p.  738. 
Tab.  8,  French  tranflation,  p.  473,  and  549.  PI,  xvi. 
Pallafia  cafpica,  Linn.  Supp,  252.  Savigny  in  Encyc. 
Pallafia  Pteroccoccus.  Pallas  FI.  Rolf.  ii.  p.  70-  Tab.  77, 
78.)  “ Wings  membranaceous,  curled,  toothed,”  I’Herit. 

A fhrub  three  or  four  feet  high.  Root  thick,  woody,  aa 
inch  and  half  in  diameter,  ftriking  deep  into  the  fand,  with 
a tuberofe  head.  Stems  numerous,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  ereft,  branched,  fpreading,  dichotomous,  brittle,  with 
a grey,  ftriated  bark.  Branches,  alternate,  round,  zigzag, 
jointed,  a little  knotty,  without  leaves;  putting  out  every 
fpring,  at  each  joint,  from  fix  to  ten  clofe  fet,  herbaceous, 
rufli-like  fhoots,  fometimes  fimple,  fometimes  branched,  of  a 
fine  green,  and  nearly  glaucous  colour,  a few  of  which  furvive 
the  winter,  and  are  hardened  into  branches ; the  reft  periih, 
and  leave  a knotty  fear.  Stipula  membranaceous,  obfeurely 
trifid,  flirivelling,  furrounding  the  joint  as  in  the  polygonums. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftffile,  folitary,  at  each  joint  of  the  herbace- 
ous fhoots;  round,  awl-fhaped,  flrfhy,  retembling  the  fhoots, 
half  an  inch  long.  Pallas  fays  there  are  no  leaves,  but  I’Heri- 
tier affirms  that  they  were  adlually  prefent  in  plants  cultivated 
by  himfelf,  which  flowered  and  ripened  their  fruit.  Flowers 
numerous  in  clufters,  from  three  to  five  together ; lateral  or 
axillary  within  the  ftipules,  on  the  young  or  woody  branches, 
as  well  as  on  the  herbaceous  fhoots ; white,  with  a greeniftv 
tinge  in  the  middle.  Stamens  ten,  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
and  withering  with  it  as  the  fruit  increafes,  without  falling 
off;  filaments  briftle-fliaped,  thickeft  at  the  bafe,  downy  ; 
anthers  nearly  globular,  two-celled.  Germ  conical,  four- 
fided,  rarely  three  fided,  the  bifid  angles  prolonged  fo  as  to 
form  the  wings  of  the  fruit.  Wings  fomewhat  ©vai,  of  a 
cinamoDr  colour,  ftriaud  and  fplit  near  the  edges,  fpread-. 
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injy  on  each  ilcle,  fo  as  to  conceal  the  nut,  When  the  root 
is  cut  acrol’s  there  exudes  froin  it  copioufly  a clear  gurn, 
which  has  the  properties  ot  gum  tragacanth.  Infufed  in 
water  it  fvvells  and  is  changed  into  a fweetini  mucilage, 
vt'iiich  does  not  foon  grow  dry  ; and  if  expofed  to  heat, 
ferments  in  a few  days  and  acquires  a vinous  flavour.  Found 
by  Pallas  in  the  fandy  defarts  between  the  Volga  and  the 
laick.  It  was  at  firlt  thought  by  him  to  be  a new  genus  ; 
but  afterwards  recollefting  the  genus  calligonum  of  Linnaeus, 
he  fed  into  the  oppoflte  error,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  the 
fame  fpecies  with  the  Armenian  plant  found  by  Tournefort. 
The  younp-er  Linnaeus  aifo  took  it  for  a new  genu-',  and  in 
honour  of'Pallas  called  it  pal!alia._  They  both  attribute  to 
it  not  a one-leafed  calyx,  but  a five-petall-d  corolla.  It  is 
called  vyup^Jht  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  betv/een 
the  Volga,  the  laick,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; and  torluk  by 
the  Kalmuck  and  Kirkifian  Tartars,  who  make  tobacco 
■pipes  of  its  long  internodes.  L’Heritier  and  Pallas.  1 hefe 
three  fpecies  are  fo  fimilar  to  each  other  in  their  general 
habit  and  ftruaure,  that  their  fpecific  difference  can  be  taken 
only  from  the  fruit.  4.  C.  afperuni,  Martyn’s  Miller.  Lour. 
Cochin.  “ Leaves  egg-(haped,  rough ; racemes  fubdi- 
vided  ; fruit  double.”  Stem  Ihrubby,  climbing,  but  with- 
out  tendrils,  long,  branched.  Leaves  entire,  alternate. 
Flowers  white,  in  terminating  racemes.  Calyx  five-leaved, 
■green,  tipped  with  red ; leaves  roundifh,  concave,  fpread- 
■jng.  Corolla  commonly  none,  but  fornetimes  there  are  four, 
round,  concave,  fpreading  petals.  Stigma  frlfiie,  blunt, 
deeply  twm-parted.  Stamens  numerous  on  the  receptacle. 
Fruit,  a berry,  fornetimes  Angle,  fornetimes' double,  one- 
oelled,  with  many  feeds.  A native  of  Cochinchina  in  woods. 
We  have  placed  it  here  rather  than  omit  it,  but  from  its 
'fruit  and  general  habit,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a calligo- 
num; nor  ought  a variable  circumftance  to  form  part  of  the 
fp"cific  character. 

CALLIGRAPHUS,  anciently  denoted  a copyift,  or 
fcrivener,  who  tranfcribed  fair,  and  at  length,  what  the  no- 
taries had  taken  down  in  notes  or  minutes.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  aaXAor,  beauty,  and  I write.  The 

minutes  of  aifts,  &c.  were  always  taken  in  a kind  of  cypher, 
or  fliort-hand ; fuch  as  the  notes  of  Tyro  in  Gruter  : by 
which  means  the  notaries,  as  the  Latins  called  them,  or  the 
c",jpEioypa.!|)oi  and  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  were 

enabled  to  keep  pace  with  a fpeaker,  or  pcrfon  who  diftated. 
Thefe  notes,  being  iinderflood  by  few,  were  copied  over 
fair,  and  at  length,  by  perfons  who  had  a good  har.d,  for 
fale,  &c.  and  thefe  were  called  calligraphi ; a name  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  ancient  writers.  In  the  Palaeo- 
graphia  of  Moiitfaucon  (lib.  i.  c.  8.),  we  have  a catalogue 
of  all  the  known  calligraphi. 

CALLIGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fair  writing. 

• Callicrates  is  faid  to  have  written  an  elegant  diflich  on  a 
fefamum  feed.  Junius  fpeaks  of  a perfon,  as  very  extraor- 
dinary, V ho  wrote  the  apoftles  creed,  and  beginning  of  St. 
John’s  Gofpel,  in  the  compafs  of  a farthing.  What  would 
he  have  faid  of  our  famous  Peter  Bale,  who  in  1575  wrote 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  creed,  ten  commandments  and  two  fhort 
prayers  in  Latin,  with  his  own  name,  motto,  day  of  the 
month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  queen,  in  the 
compafs  of  a Angle  penny,  rnchafed  in  a ring  and  bordure  of 
gold,  and  covered  with  a cryftal,  all  fo  accurately  wrought, 
as  to'be  very  legible  ? 

• CALLil,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of  Africa, 
m Marmarica ; and  alfo  a vilia,.;e  Atuate  towards  the  norih- 
eaft  of  this  promontory.  Ptolemy. 

■ CALLIMACHUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  architedf, 
painter,  and  Iculptor  of  Corinth,  flouriftied  about  the  year 
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B.  C,  _540,  To  him  is  aferibed  the  invention  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  See  Abacus.  He  alfo  made  a golden  lamp 
for  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athen'^,  which  he  fiirnifhed 
with  a wick  of  afbeftos,  that  it  might  burn  without  wafling. 
Callimachus  acquired  the  name  of  K«JC(^o-Ta;/vof,  from  being 
unable  to  pleafe  himfelf  by  his  works. 

Callimachus,  a celebrated  poet,  grammarian,  and 
critic,  was  a native  of  Cyrene  in  Libya,  flouriflted  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Phiisdelphus  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
being  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and 
died  about  the  year  24.1  B C.  He  was  the  fon  of  Battus 
and  Mtfstme,  whence  Ovid  denominates  him  “ Battiades.” 
Strabo  (lib.  xvii.)  informs  us,  that  he  claimed  defeent  from 
king  Battup,  who  was  the  founder  of  Cyrene.  He  was  a 
difciple  of  Hermocrates  the  grammarian,  and  excelled  no  lefs 
as  a critic  than  a poet.  Before  he  was  recommended  to  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphtis,  he  taught  fehool  at  Alex- 
andria, and  had  the  honour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the 
author  of  the  Argonautics.  His  poetical  compoAtions 
were  chiefly  (hort  pieces,  as  hyinns,  elegies,  and  epigrams; 
and  when  it  was  objtcfed  to  him  by  his  enemies  that  his 
Mufe  could  not  undertake  any  conAderab'e  work,  he  made 
life  in  reply  of  the  faying  which  has  become  proverbial  “A 
great  book  is  a great  evil.”  His  powers,  however,  were 
manifefted  by  two  works  of  greater  extent,  entitled  “ He- 
cate,” and  “ Aitia.”  The  charafteriftics  of  thofe  poems 
of  Callimachus,  which  have  reached  our  times,  are  elegance 
and  polifh,  and  choice  of  exprefiions  ; and  thefe  correfpond 
to  the  charadler  given  of  him  as  a poet  by  Ovid  (Amor, 
cleg.  15.  lib.  I . ) : 

“ Battiades  toto  femper  cantabitur  orbe  ; 

Quamvis  ingenio  non  valet,  arte  valet.” 

“ The  drains  of  Battus’  fon  fliall  ne’er  depart ; 

If  not  in  genius,  he  excels  in  art.” 

Qiiinftilian,  in  his  “ Inftitutiones  Oratorias”  (1.x.  c.  i.% 
applauds  Callimachus  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets,  among 
the  Greeks.  Mad.  Dacier,  in  the  preface  to  her  edition  of 
his  poems,  fays,  that,  among  the  writings  of  ancient  Greece, 
there  is  nothing  more  elegant  and  polite  than  thefe  compo- 
Ations of  oiy  author.  To  the  fame  purpofe  her  father, 
Tanaquil  Faber,  in  his  “ Abrege  des  Vies  des  Poetes 
Gtecs,”  declares,  that  Callimachus’s  manner  of  writing  is 
neat  and  ftrong  , and  that  Catullus  and  Propertius  fre- 
quently imitate  him,  and  fometim.es  tranflate  him.  Accord- 
ingly the  “ Coma  Berenices”  of  the  former  is  a tranflation 
from  Callimachus.  Of  the  various  editions  of  this  writer  we 
may  mention  Mad.  Dacier’s,  qto.  Paris,  1674;  Bentley’s, 
8vo.  'London,  1741  ; Greevius’s,  8vo.  Utrecht,  1697  * 
Ernefti’s,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1761  ; Loefner’s,  8vo.  Lipf.  1774- 
We  have  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Callimachus  into 
Englifh  verfe,  with  notes,  &c.  by  Dr.  Tytler,  410.  Lond. 
.1793.  Gen.  Di£I. 

CALLIMUS,  in  Phyjiology,  a ftony  fubftance  found  in 
the  cavity  of  the  setites,  or  eagle  ftone. 

The  word  is  aifo  written  calimus,  and  in  fome  copies  of 
Pliny  calainus  ; which  latter  reading  Salmafius  receives. 

The  callimus  Alls  the  hollow  of  the  setites,  much  as  the 
yolk  does  the  white  of  an  egg. 

The  geodes,  infttad  of  a callimus,  or  folid  ftone,  have  a 
loofe,  fandy,  chalky,  or  earthy  fubftance,  and  the  enhydri  a 
liquid  fubftance. 

CALLINGER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Bundelcund  ; 72  miles  W.S.W.  of  Alla- 
habad. 

CALLINGTON,  is  an  ancient  fmall  borough  town  bf 
Cornwall,  England.  Its.  Atuation  is  low, the  furrounding  coun- 
try bUak  and  barren,  and  its  houfes  are  moftly  fmall  indifferent 

buildings. 
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buildings.  Here  is  a cloth  manufaftory,  which  furnilhes 
employ  to  fome  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  It  has  a weekly 
market  on  Wednefday,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Callington 
being  only  a member  of  the  parifh  of  South-hill  (where  the 
church  is  fituated)  has  a chapel  of  eafe  within  the  precindls 
of  the  town.  The  earlieft  mention  of  this  place  on  record 
occurs  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  who  in  the  52c!  year  of  his 
reign  granted  the  privilege  of  a market  to  Reginald  de 
Ferrars,  who  was  then  lord  of  the  manor.  The  town  was 
conftituted  a borough  in  the  27th  year  of  Elizabeth,  when 
it  obtained  the  privilege  of  fending  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, which  right  has  continued  to  the  prefent  time.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  a portreeve,  but  it  does  cot  pofTcfs 
any  charter  of  incorporation.  The  eleftive  franchifes  of 
the  inhabitants  are  not  clearly  afeertained  ; but  the  prefent 
cuftom  limits  the  right  of  eleftion  to  the  burgage-tenures 
paying  fcot  and  lot,  and  the  number  of  voters  is  about 
fifty. 

On  the  higbeft  part  of  Hengefton-downs  near  Callingtos 

St.  Kit’s-hill,  which  confifts  entirely  of  granite.  Near  the 
op,  a fnaft  has  been  funk  for  digging  tin,  and  it  ia  found 
that  the  lode  of  ore  is  impregnated  with  wolfram  united  with 
quartz.  Callington  contains  145  houfes,  and  8 19  inhabitants. 
It  is  2 16  miles  W.  from  London, 

CALLINICON,  or  Callinicum,  in  Ancient  Geography', 
called  alfo  LeonlopoUs,  a town  of  Afia,  fituate  on  the  left  of 
the  Euphrates,  near  Nictphorium.  Procopius  informs  us, 
that  Cofroes,  king  of  Perfia,  took  and  razed  this  place. 

CALLINICUS,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Plcliopolis  in 
Syria,  who  deferted  from  the  fcrvice  of  the  caliph  to  that  of 
the  emperor,  and  who  imparted  the  fecret  of  compounding 
and  direfting  the  Greek  fire,  to  which  the  deliverance  of 
Conftantinople  in  the  two  fieges,  A D.  7 16 — 7 1 8,  has  been 
aferibed.  See  Grcei  Fire. 

Callikicus,  furnamed  Sutorlus,  was  a native  of  Petra  in 
Arabia ; but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Athens. 
He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Alexandria  in  10  books,  quoted  by 
Jerome,  and  publiftied  feveral  other  pieces  on  various  fub« 
jefts.  He  flounlhed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  Suidas, 
vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

CALLINUS  of  Ephefus,  a very  ancient  Greek  poet,  faid 
to  be  the  inventor  of  elegiac  verfe  ; fome  fpecimens  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  colleftion  of  Siobaeus.  He  flourilhed 
about  776  years  B.  C. 

CALLINUSA,  in  indent  Geography,  a promontory  of 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  according  to  PtoUmy,  marked  on  the 
chart  of  M.  d’Anville  on  the  northern  coaft  towards  the 
weft.  In  fome  charts  it  is  called  “ Capo  Eleni,*’  and  in 
others  “ Alexandretta.’* 

CALLICNYMUS,  m Ichthyology-  a genus  of  fifties,  in 
the  order  P'lfces  jugulares,  the  charafttr  of  which  is  as 
follows:  upper  hp  doubled,  or  folded  in  two  plaits ; eyes 
approximate  ; branchioftegous,  or  gid  membrane,  with  fix 
rays  ; aperture  for  breathing  in  the  neck  ; gill  covers  fiiut  up  ; 
body  naked  ; ventral  fin  very  remote. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  arc  lyra,  dracunculus,  indicus, 
baikaleniis,  ocellatus,  iagitta,  and  japonicus. 

CALLIOPE,  in  Entomc'ogy,  a South  American  fpecies 
of  Papjlio,  deferibed  by  Linnaeus,  and  delineated  in  Clerk’s 
Icon.  t.  41.  and  alfo  by  Seba  and  Cramer.  The  wings  of 
this  inftdf  are  yellow’,  with  three  ftreaks  on  the  anterior  pair, 
and  three  bands  on  the  pofterior  ones  ( f black. 

Calliope,  in  yinctent  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  in  Syria, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  fortreffes  of  the  Parthians 
agairift  the  Medes,  according  to  Pliny. 

Cal-liope,  in  the  Pagan  Mythology,  the  chief  of  the  nine 
Vol.  V. 


Mufes,  called  by  Horace  Regina.  The  diftinguifliing  office 
of  this  Mufe  was  to  record  the  worthy  aftions  of  the  living  | 
and  accordingly  file  is  teprefented  with  tablets  in  her  left 
hand. 

Such  may  be  feen  on  the  marble  apotheofis  of  Homer,  and 
upon  the  farcophagi  of  the  capitol  and  of  the  Mattel  palace, 
which  reprefent  the  Mufes.  To  Calliope,  reprefented  by 
fome  writers  as  the  mother  of  the  Corybantes  and  Syrens, 
but  more  commonly  as  the  mother  of  Orpheus,  is  aferibed 
the  invention  of  heroic  poetry  ; and  her  name,  according  to 
Diodorus  ( Bib.  Hift.  I.  iv.  & vii. ),  was  derived  from  her  fine 
voice,  aTTo  Twe  From  this  etymology  it  has  been 

inferred  that  Calliope  is  the  fymbol  of  rhetoric  and  elo- 
quence; but  Euftathius  (II.  A.  v.  i.)  afferts  that  file  was 
the  emblem  of  heroic  poetry,  the  iroft  noble  and  moft  an- 
cient fpecies  of  poetry.  As  to  her  fine  voice,  file  pofftffed 
this  talent  in  common  with  her  other  fillers.  Upon  the  me- 
dals of  the  Pomponian  family,  fhe  is  defigntd  by  a head 
crowned  with  laurel,  with  a roll  or  volume  from  which 
firings  are  fufpended,  in  the  field  of  the  medal. 

CALLIPiEDIA,  the  art  of  getting  or  breeding  fine 
and  beautiful  children.  The  word  is  formed  from  ■Ao.\oi;,fair, 
and  wan?,  puer,  either  boy  or  girl.  We  find  divers  rules 
and  praftices  relating  to  this  art,  in  ancient  and  modern 
writers. 

The  Jews  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  felicitous  about  the 
beauty  of  their  children,  that  care  was  taken  to  have  fome 
very  beautiful  child  (fuch  as  was  Jochanan,  the  difciple  of 
Judah,  author  of  the  Mifchna)  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
public  baths,  that  the  women  at  going  out,  being  ftruck 
with  his  appearance,  and  retaining  the  idea,  might  all  have 
children  as  fine  as  he.  The  Chinefe  take  great  care  of  their 
breeding  women,  to  prevent  uncouth  objedls  of  any  kind 
from  ft  I iking  their  imagination  : and  muficians  are  employed 
at  night  to  entertain  them  with  agreeable  fongs  and  odes, 
fttting  forth  the  duties  and  comforts  of  a conjugal  and  do- 
meftic  life,  that  the  infant  may  receive  before  its  birth  good 
imprcflions,  and  come  forth  not  only  well-formed  in  body, 
but  fuitably  difpofed  in  mind. 

Callipzdia,  neveithelefs,  feems  to  have  been  firft  eredled 
into  a juft  art  by  Claude  Qiiillet  de  Chinori,  a French  ab- 
bot, who,  under  the  fidlitious  name  of  Calvidus  Lastus,  has 
publiftied  a fine  Latin  poem,  in  four  books,  under  the  title 
of  CaUifadia,  feu  de pulchree  prolis  halendee  raticne ; wherein 
are  contained  all  the  precepts  of  the  art.  Paris,  1636,  8vo. 
& Lond.  1708,  8vo,  It  was  tranflated  into  Engliih  verfe 
by  Mr.  Row'e. 

CALLIPHAE,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  lonides. 

CALLIPIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fountain  of  Ephe- 
fus lo  called  by  Pliny,  and  denominated  “ Alitea”  by  Pau* 
fanias. 

CALLlFIDiE,  a people  of  Scythia  near  the  Palus- 
Msotis.  According  to  Herodotus  they  were  a colony  of 
Greeks,  eftabliftied  in  Scythia.  Pomponius  Mela  afligns  them 
the  fpace  that  lay  betw'en  the  Axiacesand  Hypanis  or  Bogus. 

CALLIPOLIS,  denoting  beautiful  city,  a name  given 
to  feveral  towns,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
their  fituation  or  ftrufture.  Thus  Callipolis  was  the  name 
of  a city  on  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  near  the  Hellef- 
pont,  andoppofite  to  Lampfacus.  See  Gallipoli. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Sicily,  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  north  of  Catana 
and  of  the  river  Acis.— Alfo,  a town  of  Caria.— Alfo,  a 
town  of  Magna  Grsscia,  at  the  extremity  of  a peninfula  in 
the  country  of  the  Salentins,  in  the  gulf  of  Tarento.— -Alfo,  a 
town  of  Peloponnefus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece  in  .dEtoha, 
feparated  from  Naupadla  by  a high  mountain,  called  “ Co- 
rax.”—Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  towards  Galatia  and  Armenia. 

.5  I —Alfo. 
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— Alfo.  a town  of  Spain,  near  the  Mediterranean  fea,  be- 
tween mount  Salliis  and  Tarracona.  ^ ^ 

CALLIRHOE,  formed  of  heautifvl,  and  to 

firnv,  a fountain  of  Greece  at  the  gate  of  Calydon,  in 
TEtolia, — A’fo  a fountain  of  Attica,  called  “ Enneacrunos, 
from  its  9 fprings  or  channels.  — Alfo,  a lake  of  Afia  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  n.  ar  which  was  feated  the  city  of  Antioch. - 
Alfo,  a mineral  fountain  of  Paletline,  before  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  the  fortrefs  Machterus,  according  to 
Alfo,  a town  of  Arabia,  included  in  the  territory  of  Moab, 
fmiate  near  the  Afphaltite  lake,  and  famous  for  its  warm 
baths.  According  to  Jofepl.us,  Hercd  the  Great,  in  his 
laft  il’nefs,  was  conveyed  hither.  Ptolenny  places  it  on  the 
call  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea.  ....  ^ 

CALLIRRHOE,  in  a Fabncian  fpecies  ot 

Papilio  (Don.  CW.)  P'^culiar  to  Afia.  The  wings  are 
entire,  with  the  tip  of  the  anterior  pair,  and  lix  fpots  on  the 
poiferior  ones,  black. 

CAELISIA,  in  Botany,  Linn.  63.  Schreo.  87.  Lam. 
Idull.  84.  J'.’.ff.  45.  Ciafs  and  order,  triandrla  monogynia. 
Nat.  ord.  Enfata,  Lmn.  Jutici,  Jnfl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  three-leafed  : leaves  linear-lance- 
olate, keeled,  eredt,  permanent.  Coral,  petals  three,  lance- 
olate, acuminate,  eredt,  fpreading  at  the  top,  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Siam,  filaments  three,  capillary,  longer  than 
the  corolla,  dilated  at  the  top  into  a rcundifh  lamina  : an- 
thers double,  globular,  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the  lamina. 
P'tjl.  germ  fupeiior,  oblong,  compreffed  : ftyle  capdiary, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens:  itigmas  three,  fpreading,  pencil- 
form.  Peric.  capfule,  egg-fhaped,  compreffed,  acute,  two- 
celled,  two-valved  ; valves  contrary.  Seeds  two,  roundifii.  ' 
'Nearly  allied  to  .commelina,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly 
in  the  want  of  the  three  barren  filaments,  tipped  with  crofs- 
fliaped  glands,  called  nedtaries  by  Linnsus. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  three-leafed.  Petals  three.  Anthers 
double.  Capfule  two  celled. 

Sp.  X.  C.  repens,  Linn.  Sp.  P!.  Lasf.  it.  305,  Lam.  Illul. 
PI  fig.  I.  (Hapalanthus,  ctma^o,  «»9o5,  tender  flower, 

Jacq.  Amer.  ii.  tab.  Ii.  fecond  edition:  12  tab.  14.) 

“ Flowers  axillary,  nearly  ftfiile  ; ftem  fmooth.”  Lam. 
Illufl . Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  tender,  creeping  from 
the  joints,  rather  eredt  at  top,  a little  branching  at  the  bafe. 
J.ecxes  alternate,  egg-fliaped,  acuminate,  fomewhat  heart- 
Ihaped  at  the  bafe,  fheathed,  thickifh,  fhining,  growing  near 
together  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the  ftem.  Flowers 
fmall,  generally  three  together  from  each  flieath  of  the  up- 
per leaves,  tender,  greenifh.  2,  C.  umhellulaia,  Lam.  PI. 

3 5.  fig.  2.  “ Little  umbels  lateral  and  terminal ; fl:em  downy 
near  the  top  ; peduncles  downy.”  Stem  branched.  Leaves 
egg.fliaped',  acuminate,  petioled  ; but  thofe  near  the  top  of 
the  ftem  feffile  and  lanceolate,  flieathed.  Umbels  fimple, 
from  two  to  five-flowered,  but  the  flowers  are  occafioaally 
fingle  ; flowers  on  rather  long  peduncles,  diandrous.  De- 
fenption  formed  from  La  March’s  figure.  Both  the  fpecies 
are  natives  of  South  America  and  the  'Weft  Indies.  The 
firlt  was  introduced  into  England  in  1776  by  Dr.  Fotbcrgil. 

CALLISTA,  in  Botany,  a genus  formed  by  Loureiro 
for  a parafitical  plant  which  grows  on  the  trunks  of  old 
trees,  and  which  might  have  been  referred  to  Epidendrum. 
He  gives  it  the  following  charader.  Ciafs  and  order,  gynan- 
dr'ia  monandria.  Cal.  none,  but  inftead  of  it  feveral  ovate- 
lanceoUtc  fcales.  Cor  petals  five,  fpreading  : three  feflile 
ovate-oblong  : two  ; ppofite,  unguiculated,  larger,  fweiiing 
at  their  bafe.  NeBary  tubular,  within  the  petals  and  attach- 
ed to  their  bafe,  large,  two-lipped  : upper  lip,  oblong,  flefliy, 
with  two  horns  at  its  bafe  ; lower  lip,  entire,  downy,  funnei- 
(haped.  Stamen  one,  attached  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
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nedary  ; anther  opeiculated,  two-Iobed.  P'ljl,  germ  inferior, 
twilled,  thread-fhaped  : ftyle  and  fligma  none,  unlefs  we  con- 
fidcr  as  fnch  a furrow  which  paffes  from  the  ftamen  to  the 
germ.  Fruit  generally  abortive.  Root  a linear  bulb.  Stem 
thick,  furrowed.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  entire,  ftri. 
ated,  thick,  hard,  flieathing.  Flovsers  white,  in  long^. later- 
al, drooping,  fimple  racemes.  Bofe.  Nonv.  Did. 

Callista,  in  jhicunt  Geography,  a name  formerly  given 
to  an  iflaiid  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  afterwards  called 
Thera,  and  now  Santor'm,  which  lee. 

CA  LLISTHENES,  in  Biography , a Greek  philofopher 
and  hiftorian,  was  a native  of  Olynihus,  and  a difciple  and 
kinfman  of  Ariftotle.  By  the  influence  of  this' philofopher 
he  was  appointed  to  attend  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to 
the  eaft ; but  his  free  fpirit  and  republican  fentiments,  to- 
gether with  a conliderable  degree  of  felf-importance,  and  of 
aufterity  of  temper,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  atten- 
tions  and  obfequionfiiefs  of  a courtier.  Ariftotle  had  taken 
pains  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  difpofition  ; his  efforts, 
however,  were  ineffcdual  ; and  therefore,  forefeeing  the 
pernicious  confequences  that  would  unavoidably  rcfult  from 
the  liberty  he  affumed  of  fpeaking  his  mind  on  all  occafiona, 
he  frequently  repeated  to  him  the  following  verfe  of  Ho- 
mer, (II.  xviii.  V.  95, ) 

“ n KVjj.op^  Sv  fxoi,  rsKoc  ’hrcrtai,  o'i 

My  fon,  thy  freedom  will  abridge  thy  days.” 
This  prediftion  w'as  verified  by  the  event.  Having  fre- 
quently offended  Alexander  by  his  unfeafonable  refleilioirs 
and  remonftrances,  he  rendered  him  altogether  implacable 
by  oppoflng  his  frantic  affumpt’on  of  divine  honours.  Cal- 
liflhenes  not  only  abftained  from  joining  with  Anaxarchus 
and  the  fervile  throng  who  flattered  his  prettnfions  and  bent 
before  him  the  fupple  knee,  but  remonftrated  on  the  fub- 
jeft  in  a fpecch  full  of  ftrong  argument  aud  liberal  fenti- 
ments.  ” If,”  faid  he,  “ in  the  land  of  barbarians,  their 
modes  of  thinking  are  to  be  adopted,  I btfeech  you,  Ales- 
ander,  to  recollect  Greece,  for  the  fake  of  which  the  con- 
queft  of  Afia  and  this  whole  expedition  have  been  under- 
taken ! Confider,  whether  on  your  return,  you  will  compel 
the  free  Grecians  to  adore  you,  or,  exempting  them  from 
the  difiionour,  will  load  with  it  your  Macedonians  alone  ; 
or  fhall  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  pay  you  only  human 
honours,  while  the  barbarians  worfhip  you  according  to  tlieir 
barbarous  cuftoms  ?”  See  the  whole  fpeech  in  Arrian’s 
Exped.  Alex.  lib.  iv.  p.  i6_5,  &c.  ed.  Gronovii,  This  fpi- 
rited  remonftrance  was  unpardonable.  A pretext  was  foon 
found  in  the  confpiracy  of  Hermolaus  for  implicating  Cal- 
lifthcnes  in  a charge  of  treafon,  though  probably  he  had  fur- 
nifhed  no  other  occafion  for  it  befides  that  of  unguarded 
language  againft  tyranny.  He  was  immediately  arretted 
with  the  other  perfons  that  were  accufed,  though  his  fate 
was  for  fome  time  fufpended.  Hiftorians  arc  not  agreed  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  his  life  terminated  ; but  moft  of  them 
concur  in  informing  us  that  he  was  carried  about  with  the 
army  as  an  obje£t  of  terror.  Aiiftobulus  fays  that  under 
this  ignominious  treatment  he  died  of  a difeafe  : Ptolemy 
relates  that  he  was  tortured  and  crucified:  and  Juftin  repre- 
fents  him  as  being  disfigured  and  confined  in  an  iron  cage 
with  a dog  for  his  companion,  till  Lyfimachus  freed  him 
from  his  fuffering  by  giving  him  poifon.  However  this  be, 
his  death,  in  confequence  of  the  charge  brought  againft  him, 
is  certain,  B.  C.  328  ; and  it  fixes  on  the  memory  of  Alex- 
ander an  indelible  ftain.  The  “ Hiftory  of  the  Aftions  of 
Alexander,”  written  by  Cailiftbenes,  is  cited  by  many  of 
the  ancients,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  produffion  rather 
of  an  orator,  than  of  a judicious  hiftorian.  Polybius  charge* 
him  with  a total  ignorance  of  taftics  in  his  dcfcription  of 
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tKe  battle  between  Darius  and  Alexader,  He  cewpafed 
many  other  hijlorical  works,  which  are  not  now  extant. 
The  moft  conliderable  was,  a “ Hlftory  of  Greece,”  com- 
prehending 30  years  from  the  pt'ace  of  Antalcidas,  He 
aifo  wrote  a “ Hidory  of  the  Trojan  War.”  A ” Perip’us,” 

PcrfiCH,”  “ Macedonics,”  ” Thracics,”  and  “ Melamor- 
phofes,”  are  aiio  aferibed  to  a writer  of  his  name.  His 
*'  Apophthegms”  are  alfo  mertioned  ; among  which  was  a 
faying'  fonneriy  famous  in  the  fchools — “ that  human  life  is 
governed  by  fortune,  not  by  ivifdom.”  Arrian,  iibi  fiipra. 
Plutarch  iti  Ah.x.  apnd  oper,  t.  i.  p.  695, .&c.  Q_uintus 
Curtius.  Judin.  Veff.  Hid.  Greer.  T'abr.  iJib.  Grsc,  Gcn- 
Boir. 

CALLIS  riA,  Ka.X>.irKa;  in  AnUqnily,  a I.efbian  ftfliva!, 
wherein  the  women  pre!c(,ted  thernitives  in  Juno’s  tennple, 
and  the  prize  v/as  affigned  to  the  fairtft. 

The  word  is  formed  from  kkaaoc,  beauty,  q.  d.  beauty’s 
re  wards.  The  like  con  tell  of  beauty  was  held  at  the  fef- 
rival  of  Ceies  Eleunnia,  among  the  Farrhafians,  fil'd  fet  on 
foot  by  Cypfelus,  whofe  v.rife  Herodice  was  honoured  with 
the  firif  prize.  Another  obtained  among  the  Elians,  where 
the  conCeli  was  among  the  men,  the  moll  beautiful  of  whom 
was  prelentf'd  with  a fuit  of  armour,  which  he  confecrated 
to  Minerva,  to  w^hofe  le.'nple  he  walked  in  procefllon, 
adonv.d  with  ribbons,  and  crowned  with  a myrtle  garland. 
Pott.  Arch.  Grarc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

C A EL  i S rRATE'\,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a to  wn  of 
Alia  in  Galatia  accordi;  g to  Ptolemy;  but  it  rather  belonged 
to  Paphlagoma.  It  was  ficuattd  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine 
fea,  S.  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Cerambis,  and  S.  of  that 
of  Zephyrium. 

CALLISTRATUS,  in  Biography,  an  Athenian  orator 
wiho  fiouri.Hifd  about  the  year  B.  C.  340.  After  having 
acquired  great  reputation  and  authority  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  he  fhared  the  fate  of  others  of  a fimilar  de- 
feription,  and  w'as  banifhed.  He  is  probably  the  fame  per- 
fon  that  is  mentioned  by  Demofthenes  (Orat.  adv.  Polyclem,) 
who  was  banillied  to  Methone  in  Mefopotamia,  and  whom 
the  Athenians  had  tw'ice  condemned  to  death.  The  fuccefs 
of  his  pleading  in  a public  caute  of  importance,  whR'h 
Demofthenes  attended  in  his  youth,  and  the  glory  acquired 
by  it,  induced  this  young  d'.fciple  of  Plato  to  abandon  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  to  devote  himteif  entirely  to  that  of 
oratory.  Caililliatus  is  faid'  to  have  manifefted  great  ab- 
horrence when,  under  a fentence  of  exile,  fome  perfon  ex- 
preffed  a wifn,  that  the  Athenians  might  foon  be  obliged  to 
rtllore  the  exiles.  Similar  to  this  was  the  condudf  of  Ru- 
tilius,  who  retorted  againft  one  who  propofed  to  comfort 
him  by  reprefenting  to  him,  that  a war  would  foon  break 
out,  which  would  occallon  all  the  exiles  to  return  ; “ What 
have  I done  to  thee,  that  thou  ftiouldlf  wifti  me  a return 
worfe  than  my  baniihment  ? I chufe  rather  that  my 
country  fhonld  biufti  at  my  banifliment,  than  mourn  at  my 
return.”  Plut.  in  Demolihen.  apud  opera,  t.  i.  p.  847.  Se- 
neca de  Benef,  1,  vi.  c.  37.  Gen.  Diet. 

- • CALLISTUS,  Johannes  Andronicus,  a learned 
Greek  philofopher,  was  a native  of  TiielTalonica,  and  fettled 
at  Conftantinople,  where  he  was  a proftlTor  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic phiiofophy,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing. Upon  the  capture  ot  this  city  in  1453,  he  fled  with 
many  others  into  Italy,  and  fixing  his  firft  rciidence  at  Rome, 
taught  the  Gre  k language  and  read  ledtures  upon  Ariftotle’s 
philofophy.  From  hence,  tor  want  of  due  encouragement, 
he  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  had  a vaft  concourfe  of 
difciples.  After  fpending  fevera!  years  in  Italy,  he  clofed 
his  life  in  France.  Calliflus  was  one  of  thofe  learned  Greeks 
to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  learning 
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mto  the  weft.  Some  Greek  MSS.  bearing  Hs  name  are 
fliii  extant  ; and  particularly  one  in  the  royal  lihr.ivv  at 
Ians,  entitled,  “A  Monody  upon  the  Miferies  of  C '.i- 
flantinopie.”  Some  philoiopbical  and  moral  pieces  in  MS. 
sre  ciiio  ^fcribccl  to  him. 

CAi.Lli  RICHE  in  Botany  ( from  and  fine 

hair,  out  there  does  not  appear  any  peculiar  propnet;  in  t'le 
appc.iation).  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Clafs  and  order,  monandrla  di- 
Nat.  ord.  Holoracaa,  Lina.  Naiades.  ju;T.  IncerU 
Jedis,  Vent.  ' 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  ^ Cor.  petals  two,  incurved,  acumi- 
nate, channelled,  oppolite,  Stam.  filament  on-’,  lono',  re- 
curved : anther  Ample.  Plj}.  germ  rourdifn  ; -.iyle.  two, 
capillary,  recurved  ; fligmas  acute.  Pcrlc.  capfuie  rcunduL, 
quadrangular,  compreffed,  .'‘our-feeded.  Lam.  JufT.  Perlc. 
nor.e;  unlefs  the  proper  tunic  of  the  feeds  be  fo  cade;:.  Seeds 
four,  naked,  ftrai  cilipiical,  Icnticularly  co.mprtfled,  furmlhei 
j'r  ^ broad'fii  membranaceou.-;  mdrgin, 

diipofed  m a kind  of  comprefled  crofs  fo  as  to  appear  in 
pairs^ol  a pale  bay  colour.  Gtert.  Dr.  Smith. 

Ell.  Ch.  C17/J1.V  none.  PdalsVxo.  Stigmas  Seeds 

four,  compreflT:d,  w'ith  a winged  margin  on  one  fide. 

Obf.  I he  corolla  of  Linnteus  and  theEngliih  authors,  is 
confidcred  by  La  Marck,  Juflieu,  &c.  as  a iwo-leafcd 
calyx. 

Species,  C.  aqualica,  Hudf.  430.  Smith  Fior.  Brit.  v.  h 
p.  o.  ng.  Bot.  PI.  722.  L'.m.  I!,  pi.  3.  (C.vernaand 

autumnalis,  Lmn.  Steilaria,  Rai.  Syn.  289.  AlAne,  Gcr. 
em.  014.  Lenticula,  Loes.  Pruff.  140.  tab. 38.)  Water-llar- 
wort,  or  ftar-headed  water-chick weed.  Annual.  Roots 
fibrous,  fimple.  Stems  flender,  branched,  leafy,  fmooiii  ; 
floating  by  means  of  its  thickfet  broad  upper  leavc=,  tdl  the 
impregnation  is  accompHfhc'd  ; then  each  flower  links,  by 
the  elongation  of  the  top  of  the  item,  where  new  ones  a.e 
prouuced,  and  Anally  the  whole  herb  fubfides  to  the  bottom, 
takes  root  there,  ripens,  and  fows  its  feeds.  The  young 
plants  foon  rife  to  the  furface,  and  appear  to  be  noutifli-.d 
Rom  tlie  water  by  Ample  flciiier  roots  f:om  each  joint  of  ti.e 
flein,  which  do  not  reach  the  ground  till  the  plant  fubAde?, 
The  earlier  leaves  are  eppoAte,  fpatula-fhaped,  entire,  thr.-c- 
rerved  ; but  tnofe  produced  in  autumn,  after  the  herb  Ankf, 
^*‘’g^^-"^'‘ved,  and  emarjiinate,  which  occaAontd 
toe  diitindfion  of  this  fpedes  into^two.  Flonvers  axillary, 
lohtary,  feilile,  fmali,  whitffh.  Df.  Smith.  If  the  clafs  Po- 
lygamia  were  preferved,  as  eftabliihed  byLinneens,  this  plant 
would  indifputably  belong  to  it,  fonne  of  its  flowers  being 
hermaphrodite,  others  with  only  ft?.mens,  and  others  with 
only  pifjils.  LinniEus  Hates  the  flowers  of  his  autumnalis 
to  be  all  hermaphrodite,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  the 
plant  does  not  flower  in  that  ftate.  Diiienius  feems  to  have 
been  the  Aril  that  doubted  wdiether  there  we.'-e  more  than 
one  fptcit's.  See  his  edition  of  Ray’s  SynopAs.  Very 
common  in  Englar^,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  iu 
ditches  and  ilanding  waters. 

Callitriche,  in  Zoology,  the  name  under  which  the 
green  ape  of  the  Englifh  writers  {Simla  fahaa  of  Schreber 
Saeugth)  is  deferibed  by  BufFon. 

RICHUM,  in  Botany  ( J,  Bauh.  Morif.  Ray. 
ioee  Melissa  pyrenaica. 

CALLn  RICFIUS,  in  Zoology,  fynenymous  with  Cal- 
litriche, a fort  of  monkey  ot  a ycllowifh  green  colour 
with  black  flattifli  face,  called  by  Pennant  the  green  monkey. 
This  is  the  animal  named  Jimia  JUiaa  by  Schreber.  See 
SiMiA  Sabaia. 

CALLITRIX,  in  Zoology,  Simia  callitrix  magnitudine 
magnoium  cynocephalorum,  Alpiii.  Aeg.  See  Simia 
SlLENt/S. 
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CALLIXENE,  in  Botany,  (La  Marck,  Juff.)  See 
Enargea. 

CALLIXTUS,  or  Callistus,  I.,  pope,  in  Biography^ 
fnccecded  Zephyrinus  in  the  year  2 19.  Some  have  faid  that 
be  built  a church  to  the  memory  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  in  Tranftevere, 
or  St.  Mary  beyond  the  Tiber  : but  it  is  more  certain  that 
he  inc^.oftd  a large  piece  of  ground  in  the  Appian  way  as  a 
burying  place  for  the  Chriftians.  The  ftory  of  his  martyr- 
dom, with  its  attendant  circumftances  of  cruelty,  is  not 
very  probable,  as  Alexander  Severus  was  tolerant  and  fa- 
vourable to  the  Chriftians.  He  died  in  223.  Bower’s  Hift. 
of  the  Popes,  vol.  i. 

Callixtus  II.,  pope,  was  Guy  of  Burgundy,  the  fon  of 
William  the  Great,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  nearly  related 
to  the  emperor  Henry.  Before  his  eleftion  to  the  papacy 
he  was  archfbifhop  of  Vienne  3 and  on  the  death  of  Gelafius 
Clugni,  in  1119,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  to  fucceed 
him  by  all  the  cardinals,  except  thofe  who  were  of  the  em- 
peror’s party,  who  adhered  to  the  anti-pope  Maurice  Bur- 
din, or  Gregory  VIII.  This  was  a happy  choice  both  for 
the  church  and  ftate.  Soon  after  his  cledlion,  Callixtus 
held  a council  at  Rheims,  in  which  the  emperor,  who  re- 
fufed  to  renounce  the  right  of  inveftiture,  was  folemnly  ex- 
communicated. From  Rheims  the  pope  repaired  to  Gi- 
fors  in  Normandy,  in  order,  by  means  of  an  interview  with 
Henry,  king  of  England,  to  mediate  a reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  Louis  king  of  France  ; but  his  conciliatory 
efforts  were  ineffeftual. 

From  Normandy  he  paffed  over  into  Italy,  and  having 
obtained  fome  forces  from  the  Norman  princes  in  Apulia, 
he  befieged  his  rival  Burdin,  who  had  retired  to  Sutri,  took 
him  prifoner,  and  thus  terminated  the  fchifro.  Earneftly 
delirous  of  peace  with  the  emperor,  he  fent  legates  into 
Germany,  and  a peace  was  concluded  at  a general  diet  held 
at  Worms,  in  1122.  The  emperor  was  allowed  the  right  of 
receiving  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  bilhops  and  abbots  eleft, 
and  of  conferring  on  them  the  regalia,  for  which  they  were 
to  do  him  homage ; whilft  he  confented  to  furrender  the 
ceremony  of  inveftiture  by  the  ring  and  crofter,  which  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  conveyance  of  fpiritual  autho- 
rity. The  articles  of  agreement,  fettled  by  the  pope  and 
emperor,  were  approved  by  the  general  council  held  at  La- 
teran  in  the  following  year,  and  remain  ftill  in  force.  After 
3 pontificate  of  nearly  fix  years,  this  pope  died  in  1124,  and 
left  a great  characler  for  moderation  and  liberality,  and  a 
ftrift  obfervance  of  the  canons.  Thirty-fix  letters  of  this 
pope  arc  preferved  ; and  other  works  in  MS.  on  the  miracles 
of  faints,  &c.  are  attributed  to  him.  Bower,  vol.  vi. 
Mofheim,  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iii. 

Callixtus  III.,  pope,  was  advanced  to  the  pontifical 
chair  in  1455,  years.  His  name  was  Al- 

phonfo  Borgia  ; he  was  defeended  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  at  Xativa,  in  Spain.  Before  his  eledlion  he  was  fe- 
cretary  to  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon,  and  employed  in 
terminating  the  fchifm  occafioned  by  the  anti-pope  Cle- 
ment Vlll.  ; and  for  this  fervice  he  was  preferred  by  pope 
Martin  to  the  fee  of  Valencia.  Immediately  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  papacy,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  reftraining  the 
progr.  fs  of  the  Turks  under  fultau  Mahomet  II.,  who  had 
taken  Conftantinople,  and  threatened  all  Chriftendom.  For 
this  purpofe  he  fitted  out  a fmall  fleet,  which  retook  fome 
of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ; and  by  means  of  a cru- 
fade,  which  lie  caufed  to  be  preached  throughout  Europe, 
he  raifed  a confiderable  army,  which  was  ©ommitted  to  the 
condudl  of  the  famous  Hunniades.  Notwithftanding  a vic- 
tory obtained  at  Belgrade  in  1456,  which  obliged  Mahomet 
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to  ralfe  the  liege  of  that  city,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
the  pope  immortalized  by  ordering  the  feftival  of  the 
“ Transfiguration  of  Chrift”  to  be  reiigioufly  obferved 
thoughout  ail  the  weftern  world,  the  Turkilh  army  pro- 
ceeded in  its  conquefts.  The  pope’s  attention  was  foon  occu- 
pied by  other  concerns.  Having  ambitious  defigns  in  favour  of 
his  nephew,  whom  he  had  created  duke  of  Spoleto,  he  quar- 
relled with  his  former  patron  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  re- 
fufed  to  grant  to  bis  natural  fon  Ferdinand  the  inveftiture  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  the  deceafe  of  Alphonfo,  be 
declared  openly  againft  Ferdinand,  and  would  have  kindled 
a civil  war  in  the  kingdom,  if  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1458,  had  not  prevented  it.  Callixtus  is  reprefented  by 
contemporary  writers  as  a man  of  abilities,  of  great  addrels 
and  experience,  and  one  of  the  beft  canonifts  of  his  time  : 
but  like  other  popes,  he  was  betrayed  into  improper  conduft 
by  nepotifm.  His  only  literary  remains  are  fome  epiftles 
and  bulls.  Bower,  vol.  vii.  Moflieim,  vol.  iii. 

CALLO,  in  Geography.,  a plain  in  the  jurlfdiefion  of 
Quito,  South  America,  fo  called  from  a palace  of  the 
Y ncas,  which  bears  this  appellation,  and  the  ruins  of  which 
are  ftill  feen  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  running  northward 
from  Latacunga.  See  Quito. 

Callo  port,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  the  fouth 
Pacific  Occeaa,  four  leagues  N.  from  Solango  ifland.  S.  lat. 
1°  10'.  W.  long.  80°  9'. 

CALLONIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Si- 
cily, according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  Caulonia  of  Steph.  Byz. 

CALLONITIS,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Alia,  in 
Affyria,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  near  mount  Zagrus. 

CALLOO,  a fortrefs  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Scheldt, 
where  the  Dutch  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  in  1638  ; 
five  miles  W.  of  Antwerp.  N.  lat.  51°  ij’.  E.  long. 
4°  10’. 

CALLOSA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Apis  of  a 
Ihining  black-blue  colour,  with  a white  lip,  and  callous  dot 
of  the  fame  on  each  fide  of  the  thorax,  before  the  wings. 
This  in  an  infedt  of  fmall  fize,  and  inhabits  Italy.  Fa- 
bricius. 

CALLOSITY,  in  Surgery.  See  Callus. 

CALLOSUM  corpus,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  a whilifli, 
hard  fubftance,  joining  the  two  henaifpheres  of  the  brain, 
and  appearing  when  the  two  hemifpheres  are  drawn  back. 
See  Bkain. 

CALLOT,  James,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  draughtf- 
man  and  engraver,  was  defeended  from  a noble  fatEiiy,  and 
born  at  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  in  1593.  His  paffion  for  the 
arts  was  fo  ftrong,  and  difeovered  itfelf  at  fo  early  a period 
of  his  life,  that  at  the  age  of  12  years,  he  fecretly  left  h s 
fathei-’s  houfe,  and  determined  to  feck  improvement  in  Italy. 
But  being  deftitute  of  money,  he  joined  a company  of  Bo- 
hemians (or  of  ftrolling  gypfies),  with  whom  he  travelled  as 
far  as  Florence.  Here  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  an  officer 
of  the  grand  duke,  and  placed  for  inftruflion  under  Remi- 
gio  Canta  Gallina,  who  was  both  a painter  and  engraver. 
When  he  left  Gallina,  he  purfued  his  journey  to  Rome  ; 
but  meeting  with  fome  merchants  from  Nancy,  who  knew 
him,  they  took  him  back  to  his  family.  Soon  after  he  made 
a feconJ  elopement,  and  from  Turin  he  was  brought  home 
by  his  brother.  At  length,  his  father  finding  that  his  incli- 
nation for  the  arts  was  invincible,  acquiefeed  in  his  indulg- 
ence of  it,  and  fent  him  to  Rome  ; where  he  affiduoufly 
applied  to  drawing,  under  Giulio  Parigli.  Being  defirous 
of  acquiring  a facility  in  handling  the  graver,  he  put  him- 
felf under  the  inftru&ion  of  Philip  Thomaffin,  and  having 
rande  confiderable  improvement,  he  afterwards  went  to  FIo- 
6 rence, 
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rence,  where  he  was  employed,  and  particularly  encouraged 
by  the  great  duke  Cofmo  II.  At  this  city  he  firft  began 
to  etch,  and  he  executed  I'everal  ftnall  fubjeAs  with  great 
fuccefs.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke,  for  whom  he  per- 
formed many  curious  works,  he  returned  to  Nancy,  married, 
and  became  a great  favourite  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  granted  him  a penfion.  In  this  interval  of  his  life,  he 
defigned  and  engraved  the  fiege  of  Breda  ; and  at  Paris  he 
engraved  for  Louis  XIII.  the  fieges  of  Rochelle  and  of 
the  ifland  of  Rhe  and  feveral  others.  On  occalion  of  the 
troubles  of  Lorraine,  which  terminated  with  the  fiege  and 
capture  of  Nancy,  he  determined  to  return  with  his  wife  to 
Florence ; but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pofe,  March  28,  163^.  After  the  redudlion  of  Nancy  in 
he  was  defired  by  Louis  XIII.  to  draw  and  engrave 
the  liege  of  that  place  ; but  this  bulinefs  he  declined,  alleg- 
ing that  he  did  not  think  it  confident  with  the  refpeft 
which  he  entertained  for  his  prince,  and  the  love  which  he 
bore  to  his  country,  to  reprefent  any  thing  that  Ihould  ap- 
pear to  their  difgrace.  When  a courtefan  infifted  on  his 
gratifying  the  king’s  wiflies,  and  enforced  the  requifition 
with  a menace,  that  he  Ihould  be  compelled  to  obey,  he 
boldly  replied,  “ I will  fooner  difable  my  right  hand,  than 
be  condrained  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  my  honour.” 
The  king  was  pleafed  with  this  magnanimous  reply,  and 
offered  him  a penfion  of  5000  livres  if  he  would  attach  him- 
fdf  to  his  fervice.  Callot  gratefully  refufed  the  offer,  pre- 
ferring the  love  of  his  country  to  the  amafiing  of  a for- 
tune. 

This  artid  engraved  in  feveral  dyles ; the  fird  of  which 
was  an  imitation  of  his  mader  Canla  Gallina.  He  after- 
wards worked  altogether  with  the  graver ; but  without  f.ic- 
cefs.  His  next  dyle  was  the  mixture  of  the  point  and  the 
graver,  withcoarfe  broad  hatchings  in  the  fhadows.  But  his 
bed  manner  is  that,  which  appears  to  have  been  executed 
with  the  greated  freedom,  by  which  he  has.’  xpreffed,  as  we 
may  fay,  with  a dngle  droke,  variety  of  charaCler,  and  cor- 
reftnefs  of  defign.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  who 
nfed  hard  varnilh  in  etching,  which  has  been  found  much 
fuperior  to  that  which  w’as  before  adopted.  The  fertility  of 
invention,  and  the  vail  variety,  found  in  the  works  of  this 
excellent  artid,  are  adonilhing.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
fuppofed  poflible  to  combine  fo  great  a number  of  figures 
together  as  he  has  done,  and  to  vary  the  attitudes,  without 
forced  contrad,  fo  that  all  of  them,  whether  fmgle  figures 
or  groups,  may  be  eafily  didinguidied  from  each  other,  even 
in  the  maffes  of  fhadow;  more  efpecially  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  they  are  often  excedingly  minute.  On  a 
curfory  view  of  fome  of  his  mod  admired  pieces,  the  whole 
appears  confufed  and  without  harmony  ; but  a careful  exa- 
mination difeovers  the  richnefs,  the  beauty,  the  tade,  and 
the  judgment  which  are  bedowed  on  the  difpofition  of  the 
figures,  the  management  of  the  groups,  and  the  variety  and 
propriety  of  the  attitude.  The  works  of  this  mader  are 
very  numerous  and  various.  In  reprefentalion  of  all  the 
varieties  of  human  life,  from  beggars  and  peafants  to  knights 
and  nobles,  he  excelled  : charafiterifing  all  with  the  niced 
touches  of  nature.  Of  his  fnbjefts  many  are  of  the  mod 
painful  and  (hocking  kind,  fuch  as  public  executions,  the 
miferies  of  war,  and  the  like  5 many  are  grotdque  and  fan- 
ciful, and  exhibit  a (frong  imagination. 

The  number  of  Callot’s  works  is  faid  to  amount  to  1500 
prints.  His  etchings  are  mod  edeeined,  and  colledlions  of 
them  arc  deemed  very  valuable.  Strutt  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing prints  ; viz.  “ The  Murder  of  tUt  I inoCents,”  of 
yvhich  that  engraved  at  Florence  is  the  moll  rare  ; a fine  im- 
preluoa  of  it  being  found  with  difficulty  The  Marriage 
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of  Cana  in  Galilee,”  from  Paolo  Veronefe  ; — “ The  Paflion 
of  Chrid,”  the  fird  imprefilons  of  which  are  very  fcarce  i 
— “ St.  John  in  the  Ifland  of  Palma  ;” — “ The  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony — “The  Punidiments,”  exhibiting  the 
execution  of  feveral  criminals  ■,  and — “ The  Miferies  of 
War  ;” — “ The  great  Fair  of  Florence  — “ The  little 
Fair,”  otherwife  called  “ The  Players  at  Benti,”  one  of 
the  fcarced  of  Callot’s  prints “ The  Tilting,  or  the  New 
Street  at  Nancy  — “ The  Garden  of  Nancy  View 

of  the  Pont  Neuf “ View  of  the  Louvre  and  “ Four 
Landfeapes.”  Callot  was  very  regular  in  his  mofie  of 
living,  and  exa£l  in  his  religioui  obfervances.  Ftlibien. 
Strutt. 

CALLOUS,  in  Surgery,  denotes  indurated  or  hardened. 
See  Callus. 

Callous  eggs,  oiacallofa,  the  longer  and  better  fort,  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  male  chicks  ; having  a denfer  white,  and 
richer  flavour  than  the  red.  See  Egg. 

CALLULO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekir  ; 60  miles  N.W.of  Rabba. 

CALLUNBORG,  or  Kallunborg,  a town  of  Den- 
mark ; 60  miles  W^.  of  Copenhagen. 

CALLUS,  in  Surgery,  is  a preternatural  hardnefsor  in- 
duration of  any  fleihy  part  of  the  body ; and  not  unfre- 
quently,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  fubdance  by  which 
fraiflured  bones  are  fpontaneoufly  united  to  each  other.  In 
this  latter  fenfe,  we  fay  “ the  callus  ha.s  not  formed;”  i,  e. 
the  bony  union  is  incomplete  : “ The  callus  is  exuberant 
i.  c.  the  offific  matter  is  very  abundant. 

A callofity,  or  preternatural  hardnc.^s  of  the  flein  takes 
place  either  from  external  fridion  (as  in  the  formation  of 
Corns),  or  from  an  internal  caufe,  which  probably  confids 
in  a morbid  aftion  of  the  exhalent  arteries . In  the  hard  and 
thickened  Hate  of  the  fltin  which  conditutes  the  difeafe 
named  a Corn  (which  fee),  there  is  found  to  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  dry  cuticular  fubdance,  in  numerous  layers,  fome- 
what  refembling  an  onion.  The  lamina  of  horny  cuticle 
which  forms  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  hard-w’orking  people, 
is  entirely  devoid  offenfation,  and  may  therefore  be  feraped 
or  cut  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Leeweohoek  examining  the  callus  formed  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  obferved  that  it  was  a fubdance  compofed  of 
feveral  layers  of  particles  fo  loofely  conneded,  that  it  was  a 
wonder  they  could  hang  together ; on  putting  a piece  of 
this  into  fair  water,  after  it  had  flood  a confiderable  time 
to  deep,  he  found  that  the  particles  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  would  eafily  feparate  from  one  another  with  a 
little  touch  of  a quill,  and  thefe  feparated  particles  put 
into  a drop  of  water,  and  examined  before  the  microfeope, 
were  found  to  be  all  of  the  fame  regular  (hape,  which  was 
like  that  of  a weaver’s  (buttle,  being  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  pointed  at  each  end,  with  a line  in  the  middle  like 
thofe  upon  the  uppermod,  or  outfide  .fleins  of  fruits,  or 
of  our  bodies,  but  generally  irregular,  Thefe  pieces  were 
thick  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ; and  when  they  arc  put 
into  water  and  feparated  again,  they  naturally  form  a 
great  number  of  other  particles,  all  of  which  are  of  the 
fame  regular  figure  with  the  original  piece.  Phil.  Tranf, 

By  this  we  (ee  the  reafen  of  the  increafe  of  thicknefs  of 
the  (kin  of  the  hands  of  thofe  who  labour  Lard,  and  of  the 
feet  of  fuch  people  as  walk  much,  which  is  wholly  owing’ 
to  the  addition  of  a vad  number  of  thefe  (huitle-Iike  par- 
ticles, which  form  combinations  together  ; but  thefe  fo 
loofely,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  fo  eafily  feparated  on 
moidening. 

The  way  to  avoid  fuch  callofities  of  the  fliin  U to  wafh 

and 
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SHc’  fcrape  the  cuticle  very  frequently  ; an^  there  can  be  no 
d^mbt  that  even  corns  might  be  generally  prevented,  if 
pt  if,  ns  w’ould  alw'ays  ufe  eafy  fhoes  from  th--ir  infancy. 
Women,  we  find,  are  chiefly  troubled  with  fuch  painful 
callofities  of  their  feet,  frbm  wearing  tight  fltoes,  and  allow* 
ino-  their  toes  to  prefs  one  upon  another. 

'^Surgeons  apply  the  terra  callous,  adjeftively,  to  the  edges 
of  old'u'.cers,  when  th.'y  are  become  thickened  and  infen- 
fible.  This  kind  of  induration  is  unfavourable  to  a cure, 
and  fhould  be  removed  by  the  knife  or  cau^l'.c,  if  it  cannot 
be  foftenedby  emollient  poultices,  &c.  SccUlcer.^ 

Callus,  when  fpoken  of  bone,  is  in  reality  northing  mere 
than  the  new  offific  fnbttance  formed  by  a procefa  of  nature 
very  fimilar  to  the  growth  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  ; 
but  the  ancients  had  an  idea  of  boney  callus  being  formed  by 
■the  effnfi  m and  gradual  coefolidation  of  a glutinous  matter, 
iike  the  white  of  an  egg  ; and  they  fuppofed  that  all  fraftured 
bones  were  foldtred,  as  it  were,  by  the  intervention  of  this 
jelly,  as  two  boards  are  glued  together  by  a carpenter.  See 
OsSlFlCATIOM.  , 

It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  furgeons  to  re  (train  or 
command  the  growth  of  callus ; for  fometimes  a broken 
bone,  for  want  of  due  adlion  in  its  veffcls,  will  remain 
feveral  months  difunited  ; and,  at  other  times,  the  callu-s  be- 
•comes  fo  exuberant  as  to  caufe  an  unfightly  enlargement  of 
the  bone,  around  the  broken  extremities.  One  of  the  mod: 
tfftftua!  modes  of  reftraining  the  growth  of  callus,  is  to  keep 
a confiderable  degree  of  preffure  over  the  part  by  means  of 
a bandage  ; which,  by  diminifliing  the  diameters  of  the 
blood  velhls,  will  leflen  their  edion.  See  Fracture. 

To  facilitate  the  growth  of  ca'lns  on  the  union  of  broken 
bones,  the  patient  (hould  take  ftrengthening  remedies,  and 
be  put  on  a generous  diet;  and  if  this  does  not  produce  the 
intended  efied,  the  broken  extremities  of  the  benes  may  be 
rubbed  together,  or  fridion  may  be  kept  up  externally,  fo 
as  to  caufe  a moderate  degree  of  inflammation.  Several 
burgeons,  on  finding  that  a fradured  bone  would  not  unite, 
have  made  an  incifion  down  to  the  bone,  and  fawn  off  a 
portion  of  it,  or  rafped  it  with  a rough  file,  in  order  to 
excite  the  veffels  to  adion  ; in  fome  of  ihefe  cafes  the  cfiific 
procefs  has  been  revived,  and  a union  has  taken  place,  but 
generally  th's  experiment  has  failed,  as  the  growth  of  bone  is 
more  flow  and  difficult  to  produce  than  the  regeneration  of 
ioft  parts,  on  account  of  their  difference  in  ftrudure. 

CALLYCHTHIS.  See  Callicthys. 

CALLYDIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a ftrong  caftle  of 
Afia  Minor,  feated  on  one  of  the  fummits  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Phrygia. 

CALLYONIMUS,  in  (Gef.  Hor.)  See  CoN- 

VALLARIA  nwjalis. 

CALLYSIND,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooftan, 
which  runs  into  the  Chumbul,  in  the  circar  of  Kotta. 

CALM,  in  Sea  Language,  that  ftate  of  the  air  and  water 
when  there  is  no  wind  itining.  A calm  is  more  terrible  to 
a fea-fariiig  man  than  a ftorm,  if  he  has  a ftrong  (hip  and  fea- 
room  enough,  for  under  the  line  c-xctfiive  heat  iometimes 
produces  fuch  dead  calms,  that  (hips  are  obliged  to  ftay  two 
or  three  months  without  being  able  to  ftir  one  way  or  other. 
Two  oppofite  winds  will  fometimes  make  a caLm,  This 
is  frequently  obferved  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  (hore,  where  fome  gull  or  land  wind  will 
fo  poife  the  general  eafterly  wind,  as  to  produce  a perfed 
calm. 

Calms  are  never  fo  great  in  the  ocean  as  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  reafon  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  for.mer  keep 
the  water  in  a continual  agitation,  even  where  there  is  no 
tviiid  ; whereas  there  being  no  tides  in  the  latter,  the  calm 


is  fometimes  fo  dead,  that  the  face  of  the  water  is  as  clear 
as  a looking.glafs ; but  fuch  calms  arc  altncft  conilant 
prefages  of  an  approaching  (lorm.  Cu  the  coafts  about; 
Smyrna,  a long  calm  is  reputed  a prognoftic  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

When  a fhip  is  clofe  under  the  lee  of  another,  the  wind- 
ward veflTcl  is  faid  to  becalm  the  leeward. — A (hip  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  becalmed  v.'heii  near  the  land,  which  keeps  the 
wind  from  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  veffels  to  be  calmed  or  be- 
caimed,  as  the  failors  exprefs  it,  in  the  road  of  the  conilant- 
Levantine  uinds,  in  places  where  they  ride  near  the  land. 
Thus  between  the  two  capes  of  Cartooche  toward  the  main, 
and  cape  Antonio  in  Cuba,  the  fea  is  narrow,  and  there  is 
often  a calm  produced  by  fome  guft  of  a hud  wind,  that 
poifes  the  Levantine  wind,  and  renders  the  whole  perftdlly 
lliil  for  two  or  three  days. 

In  this  cafe  the  current  that  runs  here  is  of  ufe  to  the 
veffels,  if  it  ftts  right  ; when  it  fets  eafterly,  a (hip  will  have 
a paffage  in  three  or  four  days  to  the  Havannah  ; but  if 
otherwife,  it  is  often  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  fail ; the  drip 
being  embayed  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

When  the  weather  is  perfedlly  calm,  no  wind  at  all  ftirritig, 
the  faiioi'8  try  which  way  the  current  fets  by  means  of  a 
boat  whicii  they  fend  out,  and  which  will  ride  at  anchor, 
though  there  is  no  bottom  to  be  (ound,  as  regularly  and 
well  as  if  faftened  by  the  ftrongeft  anchor  to  vhe  bottom. 
The  method  is  this  : they*  row  the  boat  to  a little  diftance 
from  the  fhip,  and  then  throw  over  their  plummet,  which 
is  about  forty  pounds  v/eight  ; they  let  this  fink  to  about 
two  hundred  fathom  ; and  then,  though  it  never  reaches, the 
bottom, 'the  boat  will  turn  head  agajnll  the  current,  and  ride 
as  firmly  as  can  be. 

Calm  Laiitudes,  are  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  be- 
tween the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  latitude  of  29°  N.  , or 
they  denote  the  fpace  that  lies  between  Ahe  trade  and 
variable  winds,  becaufe  it  is  frequently  fubjedt  to  calms  of 
long  duration. 

Calm  Point,  in  Geography , lies  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of 
North  America,  within  Bnllol  bay,  on  the  north  (ide. 

CAI.MAR,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland  or  Smoland,  near  the  Baltic  Sea,  feparated  from 
the  ifle  of  Celand  by  a (Irait,  about  I’even  milts  broad  in  the 
narrowed  part,  and  ftrongly  fortified  by  w'alls,  ditches,  a 
caftle,  and  redoubts.  It  is  about  a mile  in  circumference, 
and  contains  450  houfes.  The  flrects  crofs  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a fmall  trade,  ex- 
porting chiefly  planks,  alum,  and  hemp,  and  pofftfs,  be- 
fides  fmall  craft,  about  70  veffcls,  from  too  to  300  ton# 
burthen.  Near  the  town  is  the  caftle,  (landing  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  the  on'y  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 
The  building  has  been  conftrudled  at  different  intervals,  and 
exhibits  a motley  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Grecian  architec- 
ture. Over  one  of  the  doors  is  an  infeription,  John  III. 
1568.  But  part  of  the  manfion  mull  be  much  older,  as  the 
apartment  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  ufed  to  affemble  for  the 
eltdtion  of  their  common  fovereign  (lili  fubfifts  : it  is  94  feet 
long  and  30  broad.  This  palace,  once  the  refidence  of  the 
celebrated  Margaret,  and  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
country,  is  converted  into  a diftillery.  Calmar  is  celebrated 
for  the  union,  which  took  place  in  it,  in  1397,  which 
ftipuiated,  that  the  fame  monarch  (hould  rule  over  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  be  chofen  by  the  deputies  from 
the  dates  of  the  three  kingdoms  affembled  at  Calmar.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  in  which  thefe  regulations  fubfilled, 
Sweden  was  a tributary  kingdom  to  the  fovereigns  of  Den- 
2 mark ; 
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re  ark  ; the  union  was  upheld  the  vigor  and  abilities  of 
Margaret  : but  under  her  weak  and  unwarlike  fucceflors,  it 
entailed  on  S .vcd  •'u  all  the  horrors  of  foreign  invafion  and  in- 
teltine  difcord.  From  this  ftate  of  alternate  opprefiion  and 
anarchy,  it  was  reicned  by  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Guf- 
tavus  Vaf’.,  on  ..vhom  the  gratitude  of  the  Swedes  conferred 
the  dominion  ot  the  country  which  he  had  deliv  red:  they 
renounced,  in  his  favour,  the  right  of  eledfing  their  kmgs, 
and  declared  ti.e  crown  hereditary  in  his  male  iffue,  A.D. 
i^i.6-  See  Sweden.  N.  lat.  56°  40' 20".  E.long.  16° 

2x'45"’. 

CALMET,  Don  Augustin,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated comrneiitator  on  the  Bible,  was  born  near  Commerci, 
in  Lorraine,  in  1672,  and  became  a Beaedidline  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Vanues,  in  1688.  Having  palled  through 
the  ufual  courfe  of  phiiofophy  and  theology,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  teaching  them  to  the  younger  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, till  in  1704  he  fettled  as  fub-prior  in  the  abbey  of 
Munfter,  in  Alface,  where  he  prefided  over  an  academy  of 
8 or  10  monks  devoted  to  the  lludy  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  he  compofed  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
publiflied  in  French  from  1707  to  1716.  In  1718  he  was 
appointed  to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Leopold  in  Nancy  ; and  in 
■1728  he  was  tledled  abbot  of  Senones.  The  title  of  a 
in  partlbus  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  accepting 
it.  A ter  a courfe  of  literary  labour,  in  which  he  clifplayed 
great  erudition  and  induftry,  though  not  always  equal  taile 
and  judgment,  he  died,  highly  efteemed,  in  1757.  His 
principal  works  are,  “ A Literal  Commentary  on  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnt,’'  23  vols.  4to.  re- 
printed in  26  vols.  4to.  and  9 vols.  folio  ; and  abridged  by 
Rondet,in  14  vols.  4to.  “ The  DiiTertatioos  and  Prefaces  of  . 
thefe  Commentaries,  printed  feparately,  with  19  new’ Dilfer- 
tatinns,”  3 vols.  4to.  5 “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tcitament,"  2 vois.  4to.;  reprinted  in  4 vols.  4to.,  and 
7 vols.  i2mo.;  “ Hiftorica',  critical,  and  chronological  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Bible,  with  Figures,”  4 vols.  folio.;  in  which 
the  matter  of  the  commentaries  is  reduced  to  alphabetical 
order,  in  the  form,  and  under  the  title  of  a diftionary, 
publilhed  in  1730,  in  4 vols.  folio.  Although  the  author’s 
commentaries  did  not  efcape  cenfure,  and  were  treated  by 
father  Simon  with  a confiderable  degree  of  afperuy  and 
contempt,  yet,  being  diftinguilhed  by  moderation  and  ex- 
emption from  polemical  difpiites,  they  were  perufed  by 
Proteftants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics ; the  work  became 
very  popular;  and  within  a few  years  alter  its  publication, 

. there  were  feveral  editions  of  it  in  French,  Latin,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Spanifii,  Enghlh,  and  other  languages ; and  it  is  liiil 
confidered  as  a llandard  work.  It  has  been  much  and  de- 
fervediy  valued  on  account  of  many  excellent  elucidations 
which  it  contains  of  difficult  paffages  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, beautiful  delineations  of  Oriental  manners,  and  lively, 
•entertaining  hillorics  extra&ed  from  authors  little  known 
even  among  the  learned.  A new  and  valuable  edition  of  it 
with  confiderable  retrenchments  and  additions,  and  a new  fet 
of  plates,  under  the  direftion  of  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  appeared  in 
London  in  1797,  &c.  T rie  additions  iorm  a feparate  volume 
under  the  title  of  “ Fragments,”  with  a great  variety  of 
appropriate  and  well  executed  engravings.  Other  works  of 
Calmet  are  “ Ecciefiadical  and  civil  Hiitory  of  Lorraine,” 

3 vols.  folio  ; reprinted  in  3 vols,;  “ Catalogue  of  Writers 
of  Lorraine,  folio  ; “ Univerfal  Pli.toty,  facred  and  pro- 
fane,” 1 vols. /)to.;  DiiTertation,s  on  the  Apparitions  of 
Angels,  Demons,  and  Spirits,  and  on  the  Vampieis  and 
Ghoils  of  Hungary,”  a fmall  colleflion  of  reveries  ; and 
“ Literal,  Hiftorical,  and  Moral  Commentary  on  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedift,”  a vols.  4^0.  containing  much,  curious  in- 
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formation  on  ancient  cuftoms.  Calmet  deferves  notice  alfo 
as  a writer  on  Hebrew  mufic  in  his  commentary  on  the 
pfaims  ; as  a fmall  volume,  intitled  Trefor  d’Antiquites  ” 
compiled  from  his  facred  writings,  not  only  concerning  the 
mufic  of  the  Hebrews,  but  ancient  mufic  in  general,  with 
reprefentations  of  mufical  inftruments,  was  publilhed  at  Am- 
u!-rdara,  in  1722. 

Ancient  mufic,  in  general,  is  almoft  become  an  unprofita- 
ble and  hopelefs  ftudy  ; but  that  of  the  Hebrews,  the  mod 
ancient  of  all,  is  now  included  within  the  confines  of  con- 
jfdiuie;  and  Dnn  Calmet’s  conjedtures  are  perhaps,  as 
probable  as  thofe  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  pfalms,  and  exercifed  their  fagacity  and 
ingenuity  in  expounding  and  defining  what  feme  have  long 
fince  thought  involved  in  cimmerian  darknefs.  However, 
Lirchc',  Merfennus,  and  Don  Calmet,  have  thought  other- 
wife  ; but  w’hether  they  have  taught  their  readers  to  fee  in 
the  oarx,  as  fome  animals  arc  fuppoltd  to  do,  we  are  unable 
to  fay. 

CALMENDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  not 
far  from  Biaga. 

CALMINA.  See  Calamo. 

• Cape,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  CoromandeL 

in  N,  lat.  10°  15'.  E,  long.  79°  4c/.  a few  leagues  S.  of 
Negapatnam. 

CALMINT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne;  7 leagues  S.S.E.  from  Touloufe.-— 
Aiffi,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  theAveiren, 
25  leagues  S.  of  Rhodez. 

CALMUCS.  See  Kalmucs. 

CALN,  East  and  West,  two  townlhips  of  Cheftcr 
county,  Pennlylvania,  in  North  America- 

CALNE,  a market  and  borough  town  obWiltlhire,  in 
England,  is  fuuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Marlen  river. 
This  ancient  borough  w-as  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges, 
previous  to  the  Roman  conqued,  and  according  to  the 
dornefday-book  it  never  yielded  or  paid  taxes,  “ fo  that  it 
is  not  known  how  many  hides  are  thAein.”  The  kings  of 
the  Wed  Saxons  had  a palace  here  ; and  from  the  names  of 
Caftle  dreet  and  Cadle-field,  it  is  genera  ly  imagined  that  a 
callle  reared  its  maffive  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  Here  was  alfo  an  hofpital  of  black  canons,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John,  and  valued,  at  the  diffolution,  at  2I.  2S.  8d. 
per  annum,  Caine  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefeription, 
and  fends  two  m.embers  to  parliament,  who  are  dedfed  by 
hfteen  voters ; the  fird  return  was  mace  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  The  corporation  confifts  of  two  guild  dewards, 
who  are  chofen  annually,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  bur- 
geffi'S.  Previous  to  February  23,  1723,  the  privilege  of 
dedfion  was  veded  in  all  the  inhabitants  having  ligbt  of 
common;  but  it  was  then  determined,  that  the  power  of 
choofmg  members  refided  with  the  ancient  burgefles  only  ; 
and  that  the^ right  of  returning  members  was  in  the  guild 
dewards.  Ihe  manor,  prebend,  and  parfonage  of  Caine, 
are  held  by  leafes  for  feveral  lives,  from  the  dean,  chapter, 
and  treafurer  of  Sarum.  la  the  reign  of  Edward  the  mar- 
tyr, a great  fynod  or  convocation  was  held  here,  at  the  in- 
digation  of.  Dundan,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  to  deter- 
mine  the  controverfy  between  the  monks  and  fecular 
prieds,  which  had  commenced  in  the  fynods  at  Winchelter, 
and  Catlege,  in  Cambridgeffiire.  From  the  importance  of 
the  queftion,  the  principal  nobility,  as  well  as  the  biffiops 
and  feculars,  attended.  During  the  debate,  while  bifh<  p 
Beornhelm  was  pleading  for  the  prieds,  the  timbers  of  the 
affembly  room  gave  way,  and  the  ftrudfure  fell  to  the 
ground  j mod  of  the  fecuiars  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins ; 

but 
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but  the  feat  of  Dunftan,  prefidcnt  of  the  fy nod,  and  chief 
adTOcate  for  the  monks,  alone  flood  firm.  This  circum- 
ftance,  in  that  a?e  of  fuperllltion,  was  conftrued  into  an 
interpofition  of  Heaven  in  their  favour  ; but  fubfcquent 
writers  have  affigned  a more  natural  reafon,  and  have  not 
hefitated  to  afftrt,  that  Dunftan  had  caufed  the  beams  to  be 
fawn  afunder,  taking  care  that  his  own  feat  fhould  remain 
fixed.  This  account  feems,  from  the  fanguinary  difpofition 
of  Dunftan,  to  be  moft  prooable.  Caine  has,  of  late  years, 
greatly  increafed  in  fize  and  population  } it  contains  7®^ 
houfes,  and  3767  inhabitants,  molt  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  manufaftnre  of  broad-cleth,  fergcs,  and  other  articlee 
of  the  cl '.athing  bufmefs.  Here  are  three  meeting.houfes  for 
Prefbyterians,  Anabaptifts,  and  Quakers.  The  church  is  a 
large  ftruaure,  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  with  a handfome 
fquare  tower  at  the  north-eaft;  end.  The  town  is  plentifully 
fuppHed  with  water  from  two  ftreams,  one  ilTuing  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  near  the  village  of  Calfton,  the  other  froin 
Cherill ; thefe  rivulets  unite,  and  run  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  giving  motion  to  many  fulling  and  grift-mills.  ^ A 
free  fchool  was  founded  hereby  John  Bentley,  efq.  of  Rich- 
mond  in  Surrey  ; who,  by  his  will,  dated  September  29, 
1660,  gave  certain  lands,  called  Frickett’s  Fields,  adjoin- 
ing  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  then  worth  about  5®®^*  erec- 

tion and  maintenance  for  ever.  By  the  donations  of  fir 
Francis  Bridgman,  knt.  certain  exhibitions  are  eftabliflied  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  for  the  benefit  of  boys  born  in  the 
^nty  of  Wilts,  and  educated  in  this  free-fchool.  “ The 
mafter  to  keep  a regular  grammar  fchool,  and  teach  fcven 
boys  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  otherwife  qualify 
them  for  the  Univerfity.” 

About  three  miles  eaft  of  Caine,  on  the  fide  of  the  Lon- 
don road,  is  a monument,  which  attrafts  not  only  the  notice 
of  all  travellers  on  this  road,  but  alfo  the  obfervation  of  peo- 
ple over  the  north  part  of  Wilts,  and  many  parts  of  the  ad- 
joining counties.  This  is  the  figure  of  a large  White 
Horse,  that  was  formed  by  paring  off  the  turf  from  the 
fide  of  the  chalk-hill ; the  horfe  is  reprefented  in  a trotting 
pofition,  and  executed  with  a pretty  correft  outline  ; it  was 
cut  at  the  expence  of  Dr.  Allfup,  of  Caine,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  meafures  from  the  head  to  the  tail  about 
l_57  feet. 

About  two  miles  weft  of  the  town  is  Bowooo,  the  feat  of 
the  marquis  of  Lanfdown.  The  houfe  is  a large,  commodi- 
ous, but  irregular  ftrufture,  and  contains  feme  fine  pictures, 
among  which  is  a valuable  colleftion  of  portraits  of  eminent 
characters.  The  park  and  plcafurc  grounds  are  extenfive, 
and  diverfified  with  much  beautiful  feenery.  A diftinguifhed 
feature,  and  ornament  of  thefe  grounds,  is  a large  lake, 
which  winding  beneath  fome  fine  hanging  woods,  conftitutes 
an  interefting  objeft  ; at  the  head  of  this  lake  is  a Angu- 
larly piAurefquc  cafeade,  which,  though  wholly  artificial,  is 
jiiftly  admired  for  its  approximation  to  the  irregularities  of 
nature. 

CALNEH,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  in  the  land 
of  Shinaar,  built  by  Nimrod,  and  at  one  time  the  feat  of 
his  empire  (Gen.  x.  10.)  ; fuppofed  to  be  the  Chalno  or 
Calno  of  Ifaiah,  (ch.  X.  9.)  and  the  Channeh  or  Canneh  of 
Ezekiel,  (ch.  xxvii.  23.)  Thefe  prophets  join  it  with  Ha- 
ran,  Eden,  Affyria,  and  Chilmad,  which  traded  with  Tyre  j 
and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  it  muft  have  been  fituated  in 
Mefopotamia.  It  is  faid  by  the  Chaldee  interpreters,  and 
alfo  by  Eufebius  and  Jerom,  to  be  the  fame  with  Ctefiphon, 
which  was  feated  on  the  Tigris,  about  three  miles  diftant 
from  Seleucia,  and  for  fome  time  the  capital  of  the  Par- 
thians.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  name  Chalonitis, 
evidently  derived  from  Chalne  or  Chalno,  which  was  given 
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by  the  Greeks  to  the  country  about  Ctefiphon.  Wells’s 
Geog.  of  the  Old  Teftament,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

CALOBRA,  in  Geography,  the  moft  confiderable  haf- 
bour  in  the  ifland  of  Majorca,  both  for  its  fecurc  entrance, 
and  the  fine  country  that  furrounds  it ; as  well  as  for  the 
fpringsof  frefh  water  that  are  near  it. 

CALODENDRUM,  in  Botany,  (jc«Xoj,  beautiful, 
a tree.)  Schreb.  gen,  384.  Thunb.  gen.  41.  Willd.  437. 
Juff.  427.  Cla{a  and  order, pentanJriamonogynia,  Nat.  ord. 
incerta  fedis.  Jufs. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  permanent,  five-part- 
ed ; fegments  egg-fhaped,  acute,  befet  with  ftrong  hairs  on 
the  outfide  ; the  edges  flightly  revolute.  Cor.  petals  five, 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  fpreading,  channelled,  keeled,  waved,  pu- 
befeent,  three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; neftaries  five, 
fixed  to  the  receptacle  within  the  petals,  and  fhaped  like 
them,  linear-lanceolate,  awl-fhaped  at  the  tip,  terminated 
by  a gland,  fmooth,  filvery-glandular,  narrower  than  the 
petals,  but  of  the  fame  length.  Stam.  filaments  five,  equal, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  one  of  them  generally  barren ; 
anthers  egg-heart-fhaped,  furrowed,  fixed  longitudinally  to 
the  filaments.  Pifl.  germ  pedicelkd,  capitate,  befet  with 
fharp  points,  fuperior:  ftyle  fixed  to  one  fide  of  the  germ, 
thread- fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  Ample  ob- 
tufe. Perk,  capfule  peduncled,  egg-fhaped,  bluntly  five- 
angled, befet  with  ftrong  points,  five-furrowed,  five-celled, 
five-valved.  in  pairs,  fome  what  triangular,  convex  on 

the  back,  fmooth. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted.  Petals  five.  Neftaries  five. 
Capfule  five-celled,  five-angled. 

The  corolla,  neftary,  and  ftamens,  all  vary  in  the  number 
of  their  parts,  which  are  fometimes  four,  generally  five,  and 
very  rarely  fix  ; fo  that  in  fa£l  the  capfule  alone  forms  the 
effential  character. 

Sp.  C.  capenfe,  Thunb.  DifT.  p.  43.  La  Marck  in  Journ. 
Hill.  Nat.  pi.  3.  (Diftamnus  capenfis,  Linn.  Supp.  Vahl. 
Symb.  3.  p.  58.)  A tree.  Branches  oppofite,  or  three  to- 
gether. oppofite,  petioled,  egg-fhaped,  entire,  ever- 

green. Flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  on  oppofite,  one- 
flowered  peduncles.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
La  Marck,  in  the  Journal  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  has  noticed 
its  near  affinity  to  diftamnus,  under  which  genus  the  young- 
er Linnseus  and  Vahl  have  placed  it. 

CALOGERl,  KaXoyEfoi,  or  Caloyers,  monks,  or  reli- 
gious, in  Greece,  both  male  and  female  ; inhabiting  parti- 
cularly mount  Athos,  but  diffeminated  alfo  throughout  all 
the  churches  of  the  Eaft.  They  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Bafil,  and  make  vows  like  the  weftern  leHgious.  Tourne- 
fort  fays,  the  females  are  moft  of  them  only  a more  mode- 
rate fort  of  Magddlens,  who,  as  they  grow  old,  make  a vow 
to  pradlife  thofe  virtues  they  had  much  negiedled  in  their 
youth  ; and  retire  into  convents  to  lead  a life  fomewhat  lefs 
fcandalous  than  before,  under  the  eyes  of  a fuperior  or  Ae- 
gumenf/a,  who  is  far  from  being  too  fevere. 

Amongft  thefe  monks,  whatever  their  name  imports,  it  is 
not  uncommon,  fays  Sonnini,  (Travels  in  Greece,  p.  228.) 
to  meet  with  young  boys,  from  10  to  12  years  old,  clothed 
in  their  habit,  which  confifts  of  a plain,  long,  black,  gown, 
confined  by  a girdle.  Thefe  friars,  he  fays,  are  very  dirty, 
and  very  ugly,  from  the  habit  which  they  contraA  of  ne- 
glefting  their  exterior,  and  of  taking  care  neither  of  their 
beard  nor  hair.  Their  charadlt,r, -he  adds,  is  formed  of  hy- 
pocrify,  haughty  and  grofs  ignorance,  meannefs  and  treach- 
ery ; though  they  wifh  to  be  reckoned  to  poflefi  great 
knowledge,  and  a reputation  for  fanftily,  in  order  to  fecurc 
from  the  people  attention  and  refpedt.  Their  vows  are  obe- 
dience, chaftity,  and  abftilience.  The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe 
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tows  tire  obferved  with  fiifficient  exa£lnefs ; but  the  fe* 
cond  is  more  generally  difregarded  ; and  fome  of  them 
are  accufed  of  a degree  of  brutality,  in  the  infringe- 
ment of  laws  which  nature,  more  powerful  than  all  the  in- 
ftitutiona  of  convents,  difavows.  The  Caloyers,  in  fome 
places,  are  divided  into  Ctenobites,  Anachorites,  and  Afce- 
tic3,  or  hermits ; the  life  of  which  laft  is  the  moll  fevere 
and  reclufe. 

The  Turks  alfo  ufe  the  word  Caloyers  for  their  dervifes, 
or  religious  muflulmen.  See  Dervis. 

CALOGERIZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria  ; 64  miles  E.  of  Sofia. 

CALOGERO,  St.  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara  5 24  miles  E.  of  Mazara,  and  2 N.E.  of  Sacca  or 
Sciacca. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  one  of  the  higheft  in 
the  ifland,  next  to  ./Etna,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a refi- 
dence  of  hermits. 

CALOGURO,  St.  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Sicily  ; 
9 miles  E.  of  Lentini. 

CALOIERA,  a fmall  Greek  ifland  in  the  Archipelago  ; 
5 leagues  fouth  of  Andros. 

CALOITIAM,  in  Zoe/o^y,  a fpecies  of  Trichoda  of  a 
broadiflt  oblong  fliape,  with  fliining  horns  on  the  anterior 
part.  Mill.  H'lft.  Verm.  This  kind  is  found  in  water  where- 
in vegetables  have  been  infufed.  It  is  flat,  obtufe  at  both 
ends,  with  a black  fpot  and  a few  briftles  near  the  pofterior 
extremity. 

CALOMEL,  in  Pharmacy.  See  Mercury. 

CALONE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Germany, 
on  the  route  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  to  Argentora- 
tum,  between  Gelduba  and  Vetera.  Itin.  Anton.  Cellari- 
Us  places  it  at  Kalen-Hafen  ; but  M.  d’Anville  refers  it  to  a 
paffage  of  the  arm  of  the  river  Kelnct  or  Kendel.  It  was 
near  the  Rhine  in  Germanica  Secunda,  S.E.  df  Colonia 
Trajan  a. 

CALONERY  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent ; one  mile  S.  of  Young 
Point. 

CALONI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  ifland  of 
Metelin,  in  a gulph  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  which  are  two 
Greek  convents. 

CALONNEA,  in  Botany,  (Buchoz.)  See  Galardia. 

CALONOSOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Arabia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Perfic  gulf.  Arrian. 

CALOO  Sand,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  between  the 
Bodkil  to  the  fouthward,  and  the  eaft  Gat  channel  to  the 
northward. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  (xaAo;  beautiful ; (puAAov, 
a leaf.)  Linn.  gen.  658.  Schreb.  1587.  Willd.  1026.  Gaert. 
242.  Juff.  2^8.  Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  459.'  (Calaba,  Plum.  gen. 
18.  La  Marck,  Encyc.  vol.  i.  p.  552.  Bofe.  Nouv.  DiA. 
vol.  iv.  p.  99. ) C'afs  and  ordtr, poly andria  monogynia,  Linn. 
Polygamia  monaaa,  Schreb.  Nat.  ord.  Guttifera,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  four,  two  or  one-leafed  ; leaves  roundifli, 
concave,  coloured,  deciduous,  fometimes  wanting.  Cor. 
petals  four,  roundifh,  concave,  I’preading.  Stam.  filaments 
numerous,  thread-fliaped,  Ibort ; anthers  oblong,  ereA.  Pijl. 
germ  fuperior,  roundifh;  ftyle  thread- fhaped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens,  or  none.  Peric.  drupe  globular,  fleftty.  Seed,  nut 
globular,  rather  acuminate,  large. 

Elf.  Ch.  Cor.  four-petalled.  Cal.  four-leaved,  coloured. 
Dru  pe  globular. 

Sp.  I.  C.  inophyllum,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  Gaert.  Tab.  43.  fig. 
I.  La  Marck,  PI  459.  (Ponna  or  ponna-raaoam,  Rheed. 
mal.  4.  Tab.  38.  Rai.  Hift.  1525.  Bintangor  maritima, 
Rumph.  amb.  2.  Tab.  71.  Arbor  indica,  mali  medicac  am- 
plioribus  foliis,  Pluk.  aim.  41.  Tab.  147.  fig.  3.  Inophyl- 
VOL.V. 


him,  Burm.  L6y.  130.  Tab.  60.  _ C.  caTaba,  Jacquin, 
Amer,  267.  Tab.  163.)  “ Leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe j fruit  fpherical,  yellowifii.”  Lam.  A large  tree. 
Trunk  thick,  covered  with  a blackifh,  cracked,  almofi:  fcaly 
bark,  and  fupporting  a vaft  umbrageous  head.  Toung  branches 
quadrangular.  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  nearly 

three  inches  broad,  oppofite,  obtufe,  fometimes  emarginate, 
entire,  fmooth  on  both  fide?,  fliining,  coriaceous,  on  fhort 
petioles,  and  remarkable  for  the  numerous,  extremely  fine, 
lateral,  parallel  nerves,  which  Burman  fancied  to  refemble  the 
fibres  of  a mufcle  difleAed  longitudinally,  and  thence  called 
the  tree  inophyllum.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  growing  on 
the  fmall  branches  in  fhort,  oppofite,  axillary  racemes,  or  ra- 
ther, if  La  March’s  figure  be  accurate,  umbels ; fome  with 
only  ftamens  mixed  with  the  others  in  the  fame  raceme  or 
umbel.  Fruit  very  refinous  or  oily  ; kernel  at  firft  fweet, 
afterwards  bitter.  La  Marck  obferves,  that  the  calaba  of 
Jacquin  can  fcarcely  be  called  a variety,  differing  only  in  be- 
ing rather  fmaller  in  ail  its  parts,  and,  a?  Jacquin  fufpeAed, 
having  none  of  the  peculiar  cliaraAtrs  of  the  next  fpecies,  to 
which  it  has  been  erroneoufly  united  by  Linnseus.  When 
the  bark  is  wounded,  there  exudes  a vifeous,  yellowifh  fluid, 
which  thickens  and  hardens  in  the  air,  and  is  the  refin  im- 
ported by  the  French  from  Madagafcar,  and  the  Ifle  de 
France,  under  the  name  ofTacamaque.  It  is  alfo  called 
green  balfam,  or  balfam  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  ufed  as 
a vulnerary.  According  to  Dutour  (Nouv.  DiA.),  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  Weft  Indian  variety  is  of  a deeper 
green  colour.  A native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and 
of  the  Society  Ifles,  and  New  Caledonia.  2.  C.  calaba, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Tsjerou-ponna,  Rheed,  Mal.  4.  p.  81. 
Tab,  39.  Rai.  Hift.  1537  ) “ Leaves  egg-fhaped  | fruit 

inverfely  egg-fhaped,  very  red.’’  Leaves  only  half  as  large 
as  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  more  finely  veined,  not  in- 
verfely egg-fhaped.  Fruit  a little  elongated,  refembling 
that  of  the  cornus  mas,  or  cornelian  cherry.  It  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  and  an  oil  is  expreffed  from  the  kernel,  which 
ferves  for  lamps.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  3.  C.  acu* 
minatum.  La  Marck,  Enc.  (Bintangor  fylveftris,  Rumph, 
Amb.  2.  p.  26,  Tab.  7^  ?)  “ Leaves  oblong-egg-fhaped, 

acute ; fruit  egg-fhaped,  acuminate.”  It  differs  from  the 
two  preceding  in  the  fliape  of  the  fruit,  and  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  alfo  lefs  fmooth,  and  lefs  finely  veined.  A native 
of  Java,  and  the  Molucca  Iflands. 

Calqphyllum  foliis  tripedalibus,'S>YOviv\,^dira,  243.  See 
Grias  caulijlora. 

Caloph  'i Lhv ui  naga/farium,'E)\jiXva.  ind.  I2i.  See  MesuA 
ferrea. 

CALOPINACO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Naples, 
in  Farther  Calabria. 

CALOPUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleoptera, 
having  filiform  antennae;  feeiers  four,  the  anterior  pair  cla- 
vated,  and  thofe  behind  filiform  ; thorax  gibbous  ; wing- 
cafes  linear. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  Fabrician  genera,  including  three 
fpecies  of  the  Linnwan  cerambyces,  ferraticornis,  hifpicor- 
nis,  and  pygmaeus,  which  fee  refpcAively. 

CALOR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Galore,  a river  of  Italy, 
in  Samnium,  which  rofe  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hirpini, 
palled  Beneventum,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Vultur- 
ous.— Alfo,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tini,  probably  between  Tanager  and  Silurus. 

CALORIC,  a name  originally  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  new  French  Chemical  Nomenclature,  to  that  fubftance 
by  whofe  influence  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  produced, 
and  which  had  before  been  diftinguiihed  by  the  terms  igneous 
fluid,  matter  of  heat,  and  other  analogous  denominatiors. 
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There  are  perhaps  few  fubjefts  refpeAing  which  a more 
remarkabie  verfatility  of  general  opinion  has  been  evinced, 
than  with  reg;ard  to  the  exiftence  or  non  exiftence  of  this 
principle.  Are  the  phvfical  efftfts  of  heat  produced  by  the 
operation  of  a material  fluid  Jut  generis,  or  is  heat  merely  an 
affeftion  of  matter,  confifting  in  internal  vibrations  and  col- 
liiions  of  its  particles,  or  in  fome  other  mode  of  corpufeu- 
lar  aftion  of  which  we  are  ignorant ; — and  is  there  confe- 
quently  no  iuch  thing  as  caloric  ? 

Zeno,  it  appears,  conceived  that  heat  was  material.  We 
have  a curious  differtation  on  this  fubjedi  in  Cicero’s  book, 
“ De  Natura  Deorum,”  confiding  of  a dialogue  between 
an  epicurean,  a platonic,  and  a ftoic,  refpedfing  the  Supreme 
Power,  which  the  latter  fuppofes  to  refide  principally  in  the 
fun  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  author  has  made  him 
fpeak  of  the  materiality  and  nature  of  heat  very  nearly  as 
we  do  at  the  prefent  day.  “ That  heat  is  combined  with 
water,”  he  fays,  “ its  liquefaftion  itfclf  fufficienlly  proves, 
nor  can  it  cither  freeze  or  congeal  into  fnow  or  hoar-froft 
without  iutfering  that  heat  to  efcape.”  * * * * “ Even  the 
air,  however  cold  it  mar  be,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  heat ; 
indeed  it  is  combined  with  a great  deal  of  heat and  more 
to  this  cffeCi. 

This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  mod:  general  notion 
refpedfing  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  till  about  the  time  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  who  in  his  treatife  “ De  Forma 
Calidi”  corifiders  heat  as  the  effecl  of  an  intedine  motion 
or  mutual  colli  (ion  of  the  particles  of  the  body  heated ; an 
expanfive  undulatoty  rnotion  in  the  minute  particles  of  the 
body,  by  which  they  tend  with  fome  rapidity  towards  the 
circumference,  and  at  the  fame  time  incline  a little  up- 
wards which  idea  was  alfo  with  fome  modification  adopt- 
ed by  Defcartes,  Newton,  Bayle,  and  the  other  mechanical 
pbilofophers  of  that  and  the  fucceediag  age.  The  chemids, 
however,  whofe  opinions,  at  lead,  pofTefs  that  degree  of  au- 
thority which  arifes  from  their  being  mod  ufed  to  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  effefts  of  this  agent,  feem  to  have  dill  re- 
tained a drong  notion  of  the  materiality  of  heat,  which,  in 
confequence  of  our  improvement  in  chemical  fcience,  again 
became  general,  and  continued  fo  till  the  experiments  of 
Count  Rumford,  which  appeared  to  (hew  that  it  was  im- 
ponderable and  capable  of  being  produced  ad  infinitum,  from 
a finite  quantity  of  matter,  again  threw  fome  doubt  on  this 
queftion. 

It  is  known  that  when  water  freezes,  a portion  of  heat  is 
given  out  by  it  during  the  congelation,  which  is  fo  confi- 
derable,  that  if  we  were  to  conceive  it  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
and  imbibed  by  an  equal  quantity  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
lure  of  32*  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  latter  would 
be  heated  no  lefs  than  140°,  or  to  172°.  If,  therefore, 
heat  were  a ponderable  fubdance,  it  might  be  imagined  that 
a given  quantity  of  water  would  become  lighter  when  frozen 
in  a veffei  hermetically  fealed.  Count  Rumford  accordingly 
made  this  experiment  with  great  care  by  the  help  of  a ba- 
lance of  extreme  accuracy  ; but  the  refult  was,  that  the  ice 
produced  appeared^  to  be  of  precifely  the  fame  weight  as 
the  water  had  originally  been  of  at  the  temperature  of  61®, 
viz.  42 14.28  grains ; from  which  he  infers,  that  all  attempts 
to  difeover  any  effeft  of  heat  on  the  apparent  weights  of 
bodies  will  be  fruitlefs. 

The  other  deduftion,  of  the  poffibility  of  producing  an 
inexhaudible  fupply  of  heat  from  a given  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, was  made  from  the  following  experiment.  The  Count 
caufed  a cylinder  of  brafs  to  be  turned  7^  inches  in  diameter, 
apd  9.8  inches  long,  which  was  bored  like  a cannon  with  a 
calibre  3,7  inches  in  diameter,  and  7.2  deep,  fo  that  the 
bottom  was  2.6  inches  in  tbicknefs.  The  hoUow  cylinder 
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contained  3 cubic  inches  of  brafs,  and  weighed  113.1? 
lbs.  avoirdupoife.  By  means  of  the  engine  ufed  for  boring 
cannon  in  the  arfenal  of  Munich,  a blunt  borer  or  flat-piece 
of  hardened  fteel,  4 inches  long,  0.63  inch  thick  and  3I 
inches  wide,  was  kept  with  one  of  its  extremities,  whofe 
area  was  about  2-|  fquare  inches,  prefTed  againft  the  bottom 
of  this  hollow  cylinder  on  the  infide  with  a force  of  about 
10000  lbs.  avoirdupoife,  vvhilft  the  latter  was  turned  about 
its  axis  with  a velocity  of  32  revolutions  in  a minute.  The 
cylinder  was  in  one  experiment  covered  on  the  out  fide  with 
a coating  of  thick  flannel  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  heat  from 
the  atmofphere  ; in  another  the  borer  was  made  to  work 
through  a collar  of  leathers  fo  as  to  prevent  the  accefs  of 
air  alfo  to  the  interior  of  the  bore ; in  a third,  the  whole 
cylinder  was  immerfed  in  water,  the  borer  ftill  working 
through  a collar  of  leathers  fo  as  to  prevent  its  accefs  to  the 
interior  of  the  bore;  in  a fourth;  the  collar  of  leathers  was 
removed,  and  the  water  had  accefs  to  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cylinder  where  the  friftion  took  place.  The 
refult  was,  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  heat  was  generated  by  the 
friftion  in  fufiicient  quantity  to  caufe  about  26|  lbs.  of  ice- 
cold  water  to  boil  in  two  hours  and  a half,  or  at  about  the 
fame  rate  as  that  at  which  it  would  have  been  produced 
by  9 large  w'ax  candles ; the  capacity  of  the  brafs  for  heat, 
or  its  power  of  producing  it  by  friftion,  did  not  appear  to  be 
diminifned,  and  it  feemed  as  if  this  generation  of  heat  would 
have  gone  on  for  ever  if  the  friftion  had  been  continued  : 
the  fource  was  inexhauftible.  Now,  as  any  thing  which  an 
infulated  body  or,  fyftem  of  bodies  can  continue  to  fupply 
without  limitation  cannot  poffibly  be  a material  fubftance, 
the  Count’s  inference  is,  that  heat  is  not  of  this  defeription, 
but  that  it  muft  be  an  effeft  arifing  from  fome  fpecies  of 
corpufcular  aftion  amongft  the  conftituent  particles  of  the 
body. 

We  will  confefs,  however,  that  we  conceive  neither  of 
thefe  experiments  nor  any  other  with  which  we  are  at  pre- 
fent  acquainted  to  be  conclufive  in  favour  of  the  immateri- 
ality of  caloric.  Omitting  the  queftion,  whether  gravitation 
is  effential  to  matter,  we  may  obferve  that  there  may  be  an 
indefinite  feries  of  material  fubftances,  each  a million  of  times 
rarer  than  the  preceding,  of  which,  though  the  weight  of 
the  heavieft  be  imperceptible  by  our  niceft  balances,  the 
lighteft  may  ftill  be  ponderable,  Any  inftruments  which 
we  at  prefent  poflefs  would  fcarcely  enable  us  to  deteft  the 
weight  of  a fluid  which  was  only  a thoufand  times  lighter 
than  atmofpheric  air. 

The  other  experiment  affords  an  argument  againft  the  ma- 
teriality of  this  principle®  to  which  it  is  perhaps  fomewhat 
more  difficult  to  give  a diftinft  and  decifive  anfwer ; and  yet, 
notwithftanding  the  precautions  which  were  taken,  it  is  by  no 
means  demonftrative,  that  the  heat  which  was  evolved  was 
not  derived  ab  extero.  for  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing, 
that  a body  may  be  receiving  caloric  in  one  ftate  or  at  one 
part  of  it,  and  giving  it  out  in  another.  We  have  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  fimultaneous  attradfion  and  emiffion  of  a fubtle 
fluid,  the  materiality  of  which  is  admitted  by  every  one,  in 
the  cafe  of  an  excited  eledtric,  which  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceives the  fluid  from  the  rubber,  and  communicates  it  to 
the  condudfor.  In  Count  Rumford’s  experiment  we  muft 
recolledt,  that  the  whole  apparatus  was  immerfed  in  a great 
bath  of  caloric,  the  atmofphere. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  our  fubjedf,  we  ought  alfo 
not  to  omit,  that  in  another  experiment  of  the  fame  author, 
heat  was  found  to  he  communicated  through  a Torricellian  vacuumi 
Now  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  fuch  a vacuum  there  could  be  no- 
thing to  communicate  or  propagate  motion.  Heat  therefore 
muft  be  material;  the  conclufion  is  alraoft  pbyficaUy  certain. 
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Witliout  infifcing,  however,  that  we  can  conclu- 

fively  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  caloric,  it  at  leafl:  appears 
upon  the  whole,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge, 
we  ought  rather  to  confider  it  as  a material  fubftance,  be- 
caufe  of  the  two  theories,  that  which  fuppofes  it  to  be  fo  is 
infinitely  the  moft  intelligible,  the  moll  agreeable  to  the  ana- 
logr  of  nature,  and  the  leaft  exceptionable;  and  we  fliall 
accordingly  regard  it  as  an  elaftic  fluid  fui  generis,  capable 
of  pervading  with  various  degrees  of  faci'ity,  all  the  folid 
bodies  v/ith  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  of  being  imbibed 
and  retained  by  them  in  different  proportions  according  to 
their  refpedlive  degrees  of  fpecific  attradlion  or  capacity  for 
it.  See  Capacity. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived  that  from  the  elaflicity  and 
power  of  pervading  other  fubllances,  which  we  have  attri- 
buted to  this  fluid,  it  mull  neceflarily  follow,  that  whenever 
a body  is  by  any  means  charged  with  a larger  quantity  of  it 
than  is  proportional  to  its  mafs  and  capacity,  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  other  bodies  in  its  vicinity,  the  fnrplus 
will  be  communicated  to  thofe  other  bodies,  until  the  denfity 
of  the  fluid  in  every  body  in  the  fyftem  becomes  equal ; in 
like  manner  as  a quantity  of  air  thrown  into  one  of  a number 
of  veflels  communicating  with  each  other  will  pafs  from  it  to 
the  others,  until  it  becomes  dillributed  amongft  the  whole 
of  them  in  proportion  to  their  refpedlive  capacities,  or  till  it 
becomes  of  equal  deniity  in  all  of  them.  This  ftate  of  den- 
fity or  comprdfion  of  the  caloric,  contained  in  a body,  con- 
ftitutes  what  is  called  its  temperature  ; fee  this  article. 

The  celerity  Snd  facility  with  which  this  fluid  pervades 
different  fubllances  are  however  extremely  various,  as  may  be 
(hewn  by  the  following  experiment.  Take  a fmall  cylindri- 
cal earthen  or  wooden  veffel,  between  three  and  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  infert  into  it,  through  holes  drilled  in  its 
bottom  for  that  purpofe,  feveral  wires,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  of  equal  fize  in 
every  refpedl,  but  of  different  metals,  as  gold,  filver,  copper, 
iron,  brafs,  and  zinc  ; and  alfo  two  fmall  rods,  one  of  glafs 
and  the  other  of  wood,  of  equal  dimenfions  with  the  wires, 
fo  that  they  may  each  of  them  projeft  about  half  an  inch 
on  the  infide  of  the  veffel,  the  reft  of  them  being  on  the  out- 
ftde,  and  forming  a kind  of  Hand  for  it.  Dip  a portion  of 
the  inferior  extremities  of  thefc  wires  and  rods  into  melted 
wax,  fo  that  they  may  become  equally  coated  with  it.  When 
the  wax  has  cooled,  fill  the  veffel  with  a heated  fluid,  as 
boiling  water  or  melted  lead,  and  obferve  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  time  of  filling  it  and  the  melting  of  the  wax, 
which  intervals  will  indicate  the  relative  conducing  power 
of  the  fubllances.  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  tried  this  experiment, 
though  in  a fomewhat  different  manner,  with  wires  of  filver, 
copper,  gold,  tin,  iron,  Heel,  and  lead,  whofe  conducing 
powers  he  conceived  to  be  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
enumerated  them,  though  he  found  fome  differences  in  the 
refults,  except  with  regard  to  the  filver  and  lead,  of  which 
the  former  always  appeared  to  be  the  beft,  and  the  latter 
the  worft  conduftor.  In  the  experiment  which  we  have  de- 
feribed  it  will  be  found,  that  the  conduAing  powers  of  glafs 
and  wood  are  almoll  infinitely  fmalkr  than  thofe  of  any  of 
the  metals  which  are  the  beft  conduAors  known.  Fluids  of 
every  kind  are  almoll  petfeA  non-conduAors ; and  light 
fpongy  fubllances,  or  fuch  as  contain  fluids  in  their  inter- 
liices,  conduA  heat  with  great  flownefs  and  difficulty. 

This  difference  in  the  conduAing  powers  of  various  fub- 
flances  is  the  fource  of  many  praAical  conveniences  and  in- 
conveniences. The  cellular  texture  of  organized  fubllances 
enables  them  to  withftand  the  effeAs  of  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  atmofphere,  by  refilling  the  paffage  of  this  fluid, 
and  the  wooden  handle  of  a tea-pot,  and  the  cloth  made  ufe 
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of  for  handling  hot  irons,  are  ramlliar  examples  of  the  econo- 
mical application  of  this  property.  An  iron  door  to  a fur- 
nace will  be  red  hot  before  the  furnace  itfelf,  if  of  any  earthy 
compofition,  is  heated  in  any  confiderable  degree.  Large 
iron  bars  or  cylinders  are  made  to  pafs  from  the  fire  for  the 
purpofe  of  communicating  heat  to  thofe  ovens  which  are 
conftruAed  at  the  fide  of  kitchen-  ranges,  and  a poker  put 
into  a low  fire  improves  it  by  promoting  a fimilar  communi- 
cation amongft  the  different  portions  of  the  fuel  through 
which  it  paffes. 

We  will,  in  the  next  place,  confider  very  fliortly  the  effeAs 
arifing  from  the  condenfation  or  rarefaAion  of  this  fluid  in 
bodies.  By  the  former  their  temperature  is  elevated,  or  they 
are  heated;  by  the  latter  it  is  depreffed,  or  they  become  cooled. 

In  our  inveftigation  of  the  moft  univerfal  operations  of 
natui-e  we  generally  find  that  the  more  immediate  inftru- 
ments  employed  for  the  produAion  of  the  effeAs  which  wc 
perceive  are  two  counteraAing  powers,  by  whofe  co-opera- 
tion and  mutual  counterpoife  the  neceffary  equilibrium  i$ 
preferved,  and  the  purpofes  of  their  creation  effeAed  with, 
greater  regularity  than  would  probably  refult  from  the  em- 
ployment of  a fingle  agent.  Thus,  gravity  is,  as  we  know, 
counteraAed  by  inertia,  that  tendency  which  all  bodies  have 
to  continue  in  a ftate  of  reAilinear  motion,  when  once  they 
are  thrown  into  it  by  the  impulfe  of  force.  The  effeAs  of 
cohefion,  a no  lefs  univerfal  principle  than  gravity,  are  in 
like  manner  reftrained  and  modified  by  the  agency  of  caloric  j 
and,  as  without  inertia  all  the  celeftial  bodies  would  be 
drawn  together  into  fome  one  part  of  extended  fpace,  fo, 
without  heat  all  the  matter  in  the  univerfe  would  become  a 
congealed  and  concrete  mafs ; and  fluidity,  organization,  ve- 
getation, and  life  could  have  no  exiftence.  Solids  become 
firll  expanded,  and  then  liquified  by  its  influence,  and  liquids 
affame  the  aeriform  ftate.  It  is  effential  to  the  idea  of  a 
folid  body,  that  it  flrouid  in  a certain  degree  refill  both  com- 
prtffion  and  dilatation,  that  is,  that  its  particles  (hould  repel 
each  other  when  brought  nearer  together,  and  attraA  each 
other  when  farther  feparated  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is 
incontrovertible,  that  they  can  only  remain  in  a quiefeent 
ftate  by  the  equilibrium  of  thefe  oppofite  forces.  The  lat- 
ter of  thefe  conftitutes  cohefion,  and  the  exiftence  of  the 
former  is,  perhaps,  attributable  to  the  fubftance  of  which  we 
are  now  fpeaking.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  leaft  a faA, 
that  the  repulfive  energies  of  thefe  corpufcles  are  increafed, 
and  the  fphere  of  aAion  enlarged  by  its  influence,  for  the 
body  becom.es  expanded  ; that  is,  this  equilibrium  no  longer 
takes  place,  unlefs  it.s  moleculs  are  removed  farther  from 
each  other  than  when  it  was  at  a lower  temperature.  Elevate 
its  temperature  ftill  farther,  and  the  body  fufes  ; that  is,  the 
attraAive  power  of  us  particles  becomes  annihilated  or 
wholly  counteraAed,  and  they  are  only  kept  together  like 
a quantity  of  fhot  by  the  aAion  of  gravity,  operating  inde- 
pendently on  each.  Increafe  ftill  the  aAion  of  heat  on  the 
body,  and  the  fphere  of  repulfion  of  its  particles,  or  the  dif- 
tance,  to  which  this  power  operates,  again  becomes  much 
farther  extended,  perhaps  infinitely  fo  ; it  is  now  fuffieient 
to  overpower  the  aAion  of  gravity,  and  the  body  becomes 
refolved  into  an  elaftic  fluid.  We  know  of  no  fubftance 
which  is  capable  of  refilling  the  power  of  this  univerfal  fol- 
vent.  Gold  itfelf  may  be  expanded  into  vapour  by  the 
aAion  of  heat,  and  as  thefe  effeAs  are  always  producible  by 
the  fame  caufe,  fo  is  it,  at  leaft,  probable,  that  the  converfe 
of  this  is  alfo  true ; that  whenever  a fubftance  is  formed  in 
a ftate  of  fluidity  it  is  attributable  folely  to  this  caufe,  and 
that  the  abftraAion  of  the  caloric,  by  which  it  is  holden  in 
folution,  would  again  reduce  it  to  a folid.  Mercury  is,  we 
know,  capable  of  congelation,  and  the  atmofphere  itfelf 
5 IC  'i  would 
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would  probably  become  a concrete,  if  we  could  deprive  it  of 
all  or  the  greater  part  of  its  heat.  We  have  therefore  ar- 
rived at  a very  diftinftive  and  appropriate  definition  of  ca- 
loric ; that  it  is  that  fubftance  or  affedhion  of  matter  which 
is  the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  bodies 
which  we  meet  with  in  that  date. 

Several  writers  on  this  fubjeft  appear  to  us  to  have  involved 
it  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  obfeurity,  by  an  unwarrant- 
able  diftindion  between  latent  and  free  or  fenfibk  caloric. 
There  feems  to  be  no  fuch  diainaion  in  nature ; caloric  is 
always  fenfible  and  never  latent.  The  proportion  of  it  in 
any  body  is  always  fufficiently  indicated  either  by  its  tempe* 
rature  or  its  flate  with  regard  to  the  counterpoife  of  thofe 
attradiive  and  repulGve  powers  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  and  no  change  can  take  place  in  that  proportion  with- 
out its  occafioning  a concomitant  change  in  one  or  the  other 

of  thefe  affediions.  r j ei- 

We  have  thus  traced  the  outlines  of  that  part  of  the  doaine 
of  heat  which  relates  to  the  exillence  of  this  fluid,  and  which 
we  conceived  to  belong  to  the  prelent  article  ; fuller  details 
of  the  efTefts  of  this  powerful  agent,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  theory  conneaed  with  them,  will  be  found  under  Heat, 
and  the  other  articles  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
CALORIMETER.  See  Heat. 

CALOS,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
peninfula  of  E.  Florida,  in  which  are  excellent  fifhing  banka 
and  grounds.  At  a fmall  diltance  is  a confiderable  town  of 
the  Seminole  Indians. 

CALOTES.  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Lacerta,  with 
a round  long  tail,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  back,  ana  hinder 
part  of  the  head  dentated.  Gmelin.  This  is  the  iguana  ca- 
lotes  of  Laur.  Amph.  Its  body  is  ceruleous,  with  acute 
fcales  beneath,  and  lanceolated  fpines  on  the  back.  Found 
in  Afia,  particularly  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

CALOTO,  in  Geography,  a town  and  department  be- 
longing to  the  jurifdidtion  of  Popayan  in  South  America. 
The  extent  of  this  department  is  confiderable  ; it  is  alfo  rich, 
and  abounds  in  the  produdls  of  the  earth  ; the  foil  being  fer- 
tile, and  the  country  every  where  interfperfed  with  farms. 
Bat  of  all  the  parts  in  this  jurifdiflioEi,  it  is  the  moll  fubjeft 
to  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning.  This  has  brought 
into  vogue  “ Caloto  bells,”  which  arc  ufed  under  a per- 
fuafion  that  they  have  a fpecial  virtue  againft  lightning  ; and 
of  which  we  have  the  following  account.  The  town  of  Ca- 
loto, the  territory  of  which  contains  a great  number  of  In- 
dians, of  a nation  called  “ Paezes,”  was  formerly  very  large  ; 
but  thefe  Indians,  fuddenly  affaulting  it,  forced  their  way 
into  it,  fet  fire  to  the  houfts,  and  maffacred  the  inhabitants. 
Among  the  flain,  was  the  prieft  of  the  parifli,  who  was  the 
particular  obje6l  of  their  rage,  becaule  he  expofed  the  folly 
and  wickednefs  of  their  idolatry,  and  the  turpitude  of  their 
vices ; nor  did  the  bell  of  the  church  efcape  their  rancour,  as 
by  its  found  it  reminded  them  of  the  hours  for  receiving  re- 
ligious inftruftion.  After  many  fruitlefs  endeavours  to 
break  it,  they  determined  to  bury  it  under  ground,  that 
they  might  not  any  more  be  reminded  of  their  duty,  and 
abridged  of  their  liberty.  On  the  news  of  their  revolt,  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  neighboisrhood  of  Caloto,  took  arms,  and 
having  avenged  themfelves  of  the  infurgents  in  a battle,  they 
rebuilt  the  town,  and  having  taken  up  the  bell,  placed  it  in 
the  fteeple  of  the  new  church  ; fince  which  event,  the  in- 
habitants, to  their  great  aftonifliment  and  joy,  obferved, 
that  when  a tempeft  appeared  to  be  blowing  in  the  air,  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  difperfed  it.  The  news  of  this  imagined 
*v  miracle  induced  many  perfons  to  folicit  pieces  of  it  to  make 
clappers  for  little  bells,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its 
tirtue,  which,  in  a country  peculiarly  fubje^  to  tempefts 
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was  deemed  highly  advantageous.  To  this  circumftatice 
Caloto  owes  its  reputation  for  bells.  Adams’s  Voyage  to 
South  America  by  Juan  and  Uiloa,  vol,  i.  p.  342. 

CALOTTE,  a cap,  or  coif  of  hair,  fattin,  or  other 
fluff;  ufed  firft  for  necefEty,  but  now  become  an  ecclefiaitical 
ornament  in  France, 

It  was  firft  worn  by  cardinal  Richlieu  ; the  red  calotte  is 
a badge  of  a cardinal. 

Calotte,  in  Architedure,  a round  cavity,  or  deprtffure, 
in  form  of  a cup,  or  cap,  lathed  and  plaiftered,  ufed  to 
diminifh  the  rife,  or  elevation  of  a chapel,  cabinet,  alcove, 
&c.  which,  without  Tuch  an  expedient,  would  be  too  high 
for  other  parts  of  the  pile. 

CALOUDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  foubah  of  Dowlatabad;  four  miles  W.  of  Carballa,  and 
210  N.  W.  of  Hydrabad. 

CALOViUS,  Aeraham,  in  Biography,  a Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  in  1612,  at  Morungen,  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick,  and  became  dodlor  ia  theology  at  Roftock,  in 
1637,  and  theological  profeiTor  in  that  univerfity.  In  1643, 
be  was  made  recior  of  the  college  at  Dantzick  : and  in  16^0, 
proftil’or  of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  the  mod  rigid 
divine  of  his  party,  and  dillinguiflied  himfelf  on  a variety 
of  occafions  by  his  difputes  with  the  reformed  minifters,  and 
particularly  with  Calixtus,  of  whom-an  account  is  given  under 
the  article  Calixtins.  Such  was  the  part  he  took  in 
this  controverfy,  that  thofe  who  enlifted  under  his  banner 
were  denominated  “ Calovians.”  He  exercifed  the  office  of 
fupenntendant-general  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  con- 
tinued his  controverfial  warfare  till  his  death  in  1686.  Hia 
works  were  numerous ; they  were  chiefly  polemical,  and  are 
now  forgotten.  Moieri.  Mcflieim,  E.  H.  vol.v. 

CALP,  in  Mineralogy,  a black  quarry  ftone  of  Dublin, 
a fpecies  of  bafalt,  found  in  large  maffes,  of  a bluifh  black, 
or  dark-greyifh  blue  colour,  varioufly  interfered  with  veins, 
of  white  calcareous  fpar,  and  often  invefted  with  the  fame. 
In  the  diredlioD  of  its  ftrata  it  eafily  fplits  into  large  flags. 
Sp.  gr.  from  2.646  to  2.70.  It  effervefees  with  mineral 
acids;  and  at  130°  melts  into  a black  compaftglafs;  contains 
30  per  cent,  mild  calx,  the  remainder  being  filex,  argil,  and 
iron.  I'his  mineral  feems  to  be  the  calcareous  trap  of  La- 
ffus,  Hartz.  170.  Kirwan’s  El.  of  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

CALPAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  ot  Afia  Minor 
in  Bythynia,  at  a fmall  diftance  W.  of  Sangarius.  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy. 

Calf  AS,  or  Calpe,  a fea-port  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the 
Euxine  fea,  between  Heraclea,  and  Byzantium  in  Bithynia. 

CALPE, mountain  of  Spain,  in  that  part  of  Bcetica 
which  is  now  called  Andalufia,  oppofite  to  that  in  Africa 
which  bore  the  name  of  Abyla,  and  one  of  thofe  which  were 
called  the  “ Columns  of  Hercules.”  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  towards  the  fea,  ftands  Gibraltar.  Calpe  is  ftyled 
by  Strabo,  a famous  ancient  Spanifh  fea-port  ; whereas, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Mela,  and  others,  only  call  it  a mountain; 
whence  the  learned  Bochart  and  Cafaubon  have  thought, 
that  the  Calpe  of  Strabo  was  inferted,  by  the  miftake  of 
fome  tranfciiber,  for  Carteia.  But  it  has  been  inferred  by 
fome  learned  perfons,  from  an  infeription  on  a medal,  with 
thefe  letters,  C.  I.  Calpe,  and  “ Colonia  Julia  Calpe,” 
that  Strabo’s  text  is  correft  • and  they  further  allege,  that 
Oftavius  overtook  Csefar  near  the  city  of  Calpia,  which  is 
the  fame  with  Calpe.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  either 
that  there  were  feverai  cities  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ftrait,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  fituation,  one  of  which 
was  called  Calpe,  or  Calpia ; or  elfe  that  the  Carteia,  which 
was  fituate  near  the  promontory  of  Calpe,  had  likewife  taken 
that  name  from  it. 

CALFE;, 
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CAtPE,  in  Grecian  Aniiqmty,  a rgce  performed  by  mares, 
which  conftituted  one  of  the  Olympic  games.  This  race 
was  inftitutedin  the  71ft  Olympiad,  and,  together  with  the 
“ Apene,”  abolifhed  in  the  84th,  In  this  race,  the  riders 
were  accuftomed,  like  the  Anabatte,  to  leap  from  the  hacks 
of  the  mares  towards  the  laft  ftage  or  period  of  the  courfe; 
and  laying  hold  of  the  bridles,  they  finilhed  the  race  in  that 
manner.  Weft’s  Pindar,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

CALPENTEEN,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian 
fea,  near  the  weft  cnaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  about  40 
miles  long  and  fix  broad.  N.  lat,  8°  E.  long.  ^o'. — Alio, 
a town  of  Ceylon,  oppofite  to  this  ifland.  N.  lat.  8°  15'. 
E.  long.  79°  50'.  Percival,  in  his  “ Account  of  the  Ifland 
of  Ceylon,”  (p.  107.)  informs  us,  that  a company  or  two 
of  Malays  is  ftationed  here,  and  that  when  he  left  the  ifland, 
it  was  commanded  by  a Dutch  officer,  who  had  entered  into 
the  Engiifh  fervice,  and  who  received  this  appointment  from 
governor  North.  This,  he  adds,  is  one  of  the  beft  places  on 
the  whole  ifland  for  game;  and  between  this  and  Putallom, 
at  a fmall  diftance,  the  coaft  is  remarkable  for  its  falt-pans, 
which  are  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  overflows  part 
of  the  country  between  thefe  two  places.  The  Dutch  ma- 
Eufaft ured  on  this  part  of  the  ifland  a large  quantity  of  fait, 
which  they  confidered  as  very  important  to  their  interefts, 
and  the  moft  formidable  weapon  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  employ  againft  the  native  king,  who  could  not  procure 
any  fait  but  by  their  means.  Since  the  Englilh  took  poflef- 
fion  of  the  ifland,  this  manufafture  has  been  almoft  wholly 
neglcfted.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  being  rendered  very 
profitable,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  this  fide  of  the 
ifland,  and  the  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  fupplying  the 
king  of  Candy’s  dominions. 

CALPENY,  one  of  the  Laccadive  iflands,  in  the  In- 
dian Sea.  N.  lat.  TO°  5'.  E.  long.  73*  29'. 

CALPOLAJjPAN,  a mountain  in  New  Mexico,  which 
abounds  with  quarries  of  jafper  and  marble  of  different 
colours. 

CALPRENDE,  Gautier  de  Costes,  in  Biography, 
a refpeftable  writer  of  romances,  was  born  in  the  diocele  of 
Cahors,  and  educated  at  Touloufe.  In  1633,  he  entered  into 
the  regiment  of  guards  at  Paris,  obtained  a penfion  from  the 
queen,  and  became  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  king’s  bed- 
chamber. The  firft  pieces  by  which  he  made  himfelf  known 
as  a writer,  were  compofed  for  the  theatre,  and  his  “ Mithri- 
dates”  appeared  in  1633.  He  was,  however,  chiefly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  his  romances,  in  the  compofition  of  which  he  has 
the  merit  of  invention.  Thefe  were  his  “ Caffandra,” 
“ Cleopatra,”  and  “ Pharamond,”  each  confifting  of  10  or 
12  large  volumes  in  8vo.,  which  by  their  novelty,  and  the 
variety  of  adventures  contained  in  them,  attrafted  attention 
for  fome  time,  but  gradually  funk  by  their  prolixity  into 
oblivion.  He  alfo  wrote  tragedies,  the  beft  of  which  is  his 
“ Earl  of  Effex,”  from  which  Boyer  copied  force  feenes  in 
his  tragedy  of  the  fame  title.  His  charafterwas  refpeflable, 
and  he  was  employed  in  fome  foreign  negotiations.  His 
death  was  occafioned  by  an  accident  in  Auguft  1663.  Nouv. 
Dift.  Hift. 

CALPURNIAN  Law,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a law  pro- 
pofed  by  L.  Calpurnius  Pifo,  tribune  of  the  people,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  during  the  confuKhip  of 
L.  Marcius  Cenforinus,  and  M.  Manilius,  A.  U.  604;  and 
wifely  defigned  to  reftrain  the  avarice  and  injuftice  of  the 
Roman  magiftrates,  by  which  the  ftates,  whom  the  govern- 
nors  of  provinces  had  oppreffed  and  plundered,  were  autho- 
rized to  apply  to  the  judges  for  reftitution  of  what  had  been 
unjuftly  taken  from  them  : hence  called  •'  de  pecuniis  repe- 
tundis.”  In  confequence  of  this  law,  the  tribune  Calpurnius 
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probably  acquired  the  honourable  furname  of  “ Frugi,”  or 
honeft  man. 

CALFURNIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography . a town  of 
Spain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Boetica,  in  the  lerrtto  y of  the 
Turduli,  and  meniioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoi.ine. 

CALPURNIUS.  or  Calphurnius,  Titus  in  Bio- 
graphy, a Latin  Sicilian  poet,  who  lived  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century,  under  the  emperors  Cai  us,  Carinus, 
and  Numerianus.  Seven  of  his  eclogues  are  extant  ; the 
firft  of  which  was  compofed  on  the  acceflion  of  the  emperor 
Cams,  in  which  we  may  perufe,  with  pleafure  and  contempt, 
the  effufions  of  congratulation  and  flattery.  Two  fliepherds, 
avoiding  the  noon-tide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of  Faunus, 
On  a fpreading  beech  they  difeover  fome  recent  charaders. 
The  rural  deity  had  deferibed,  in  prophetic  verfes,  the  feli- 
city promifed  to  the  empire,  under  the  reign  of  fo  great  a 
prince.  Faunus  hails  the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  re- 
ceiving on  his  flioulders  the  finking  weight  of  the  Roman 
world,  fhall  extinguifh  war  and  faftion,  and  once  again 
reftore  the  innocence  and  fecurity  of  the  golden  age.  The 
defign  of  this  eclogue  is  preferred  by  Fontenelle  to  that  of 
Virgil’s  Poilio,  But  notwithftanding  fome  agreeable  de- 
feription  of  rural  objeds,  which  marks  thefe  eclogues,  they 
manifeft  the  declining  tafte  of  the  age  by  a want  of  purity 
in  the  ftyle,  and  of  nature  in  the  feutiments.  Editions  of 
them  have  been  given  by  Barthius,  Hanov.  8vo.  1613^0  the 
“ Poetae  Rei  Venat.”  Leyd.  1728, 4to.;  and  in  the  “ Poetm 
Latini  minores,”  Leyd.  173 1, '410.  Voff.  Poet.  Lat.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hift.  Gibbon’s  Hilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

CALPI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Huidooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Agra,  feated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Jumnah 
river;  98  miles  S.  W.  from  Lucknow;  113  N.  W.  from 
Allahabad;  160  S.  E.  of  Agra;  239  miles  N.  W.  of 
Benares;  277  S.  E.  from  Delhi;  821  N.  E.  of  Bombay; 
804  N.W.  from  Calcutta  by  Moorlhedabad  ; 713  nearly 
from  Hydrabad.  N.  lat.  26°  7'  15".  E.  long.  80°  4'. 

CALQUING,  or  Calking,  a term  in  Painting,  See. 
ufed  where  the  backfide  of  any  defign  is  covered  with  black- 
lead,  or  red  chalk  ; and  the  ftrokes  or  lines  traced  through 
on  a v.'ax  plate,  wall,  or  other  matter:  by  palling  lightly 
over  each  itroke  of  the  defign  with  a point,  whichleaves  an 
impreffion  of  the  colour  on  the  plate  or  wall.  This  method 
of  off-tracing  may  likewife  be  performed  by  prickino-  the 
original  print,  or  drawing,  and  tranfmitting  coloured  powder 
through  the  pundured  holes,  in  order  to  mark  the  outlines 
of  a new  ground  ; or,  by  diffolving-  part  of  the  printing  ink 
by  means  of  foap,  and  imprefling  it  in  that  ttate  on  a frelh 
ground.  See  Designing. 

C ALTAGE'RONE,  in  Geography,  See  Calatagi- 

RONE. 

CALTARO,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  republic  of 
Ragufa;  24  miles  N.  of  Ragufa. 

CALTHA,  in  Botany,  (fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
h«a«9o?,  a bafleet,  alluding  to  the  fliape  of  the  flower),  Linn, 
gen. 703.  Schreb.957.  Willd.  1090.  G3Ert.69i.  Juff.234. 
(Populago,  Tourn.)  Clafs  and  order  polyandria,  polygynia^ 
Nat.  ord.  MultifiUqua,  Linn.  Ranunculacee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Coroh  Petals  five  or  more,  egg- 
Ihaped,  flat,  fpreading,  deciduous.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous, 
thrcad-lhaped,  (horter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  ered,  obtufe, 
compreffed.  Fiji,  germs  fuperior,  from  four  to  fifteen  or 
fixteen,  ered,  oblong,  compreffed  ; ftyle  none,  ftigmas  fimple. 
Peric.  Capfules  Ihort,  acuminate,  fpreading,  opening  at  the 
upper  or  inner  future.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  egg-lhaped^. 
fmooth,  affixed  to  the  upper  future  in  a double  row, 

Eff.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five  or  more.  Nedariet  none, , 
Capfules  feveral,  many-feeded. 
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Sp.  I.  C..pahif{rh,  Linn.  Sp.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  faft.  i. 
Tab.  40.  Eng.  Bot,  506.  Flor.  Dan.  66S.  Gasrt.  Tab.  118. 
Lam.  111.  PI.  joo.  Marlh  marigold,  or  meadow-bowts ; ia 
Yorklbire,  water- blobs.  “ Stem,  ere£l ; flowers  yellow, 
large.”  Poiret  in  Encyc.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  a 
foot  and  a half  high,  hollow,  a little  branched,  leafy, 
roundilh,  furrowed.  Leaves  between  heait  and  kidney- 
Ihaped,  acutely  fcolloped,  veined,  fmooth,  of  a deep  fliining 
green  ; root-leaves  on  long,  hollow,  femi-cylindrical  petioles, 
fometimes  entire  5 the  others  alternate,  and  nearly  feflile. 
Stipules  brown,  membranous,  withering.  Flowers  in  all 
their  parts  of  a golden  hue,  axillary,  folitary,  on  Ample 
peduncles ; the  inner  row  of  filaments  with  broad  anthers ; 
the  outer  twice  as  long,  club*fliaped  with  compreffed  anthers. 
The  young  buds  are  pickled  as  a fubllitute  for  capers, 
which  they  greatly  refemble  in  form,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Smith,  perhaps  equal  in  merit ; for  both  are  acrid  and  only 
rendered  eatable  by  the  acid  pickle.  The  true  caper  buds 
are  eafily  diftinguiflied  by  their  Ample  germ.  There  is  a 
double  variety  frequent  in  gardens;  but  the  flower  in  its 
Angle  form  is  larger,  and,  as  Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves,  to 
the  admirer  of  genuine  nature,  much  more  beautiful.  Its 
only  advantage  is  that  it  is  more  durable.  The  juice  of  the 
petals,  boded  with  alum,  ftains  paper  yellow.  A native  of 
England  and  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
America.  2.  C.  natans,  Willd.  Poiret  in  Encyc.  vol.  v. 
p.  568.  Gmel.  Sibir.  4.  p.  192.  Tab.  82.  Stem  procum- 
bent, floating  ; flowers  fmaller,  white,  red  at  the  edge.” 
Poiret.  It  agrees  in  general  habit  with  the  preceding 
fpecies,  but  is  Itfs  in  all  its  parts.  Capjules  triangular.  Peren- 
iiial.  Found  by  Gmelin  and  Pallas  in  Siberia. 

Caltha  alpma,  Tabern.  ic.  336.  See  Arnica  montana. 

Caltha,  Burm.  Zeyl.  Tab.  22.  fig.  i.  SeeVERBEsiNA 
calendulacea, 

Caltha  officinalis,  Scop.  ; arvenfis,  C.  Bauh.;  minima, 
J.  Baugh.  See  Calendula 

Caltha  vulgaris,  C.  Bauh.  See  Calendula  officinalis. 

Caltha  marithna,  Tourn.  inft.  499.  See  Calendula 
tncana. 

. Caltha  africana,  ffore  extiis  ferrugines,  Mor.'f.  hift.  3. 
Tab.  3.  fig.  8.  See  Calendula 

Caltha  femine  majore  ohlongo,  Breyn.  Tab.  14.  fig.  2. 
See  Calendula  hyhrida. 

Caltha  femine  piano  cordato,  Boerhav.  Lugd.  See 
Calendula  nudicauUs. 

- Caltha  foUis  croci  angujlis,  Boerhav.  Lugd.  See 
Calendula  graminifolia. 

CALTHiE.in  Entomology,  the  fpecies  of  Chermes  that 
feeds  on  the  flowers  of  the  caltha  paluftris,  whence  its 
Tiame.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

Obf.  The  antennas  are  black  at  the  tip ; thorax  rufous 
With  three  black  curves ; wings  white  with  yellowiih  veins, 
and  a brown  dot. 

CALTHELLA,  a fpecies  of  Phal.s:na,  in  the  Tinea 
family,  the  anterior  wings  of  which  are  entirely  golden;  and 
the  head  ferruginous.  Linn,  Fn.  Suec,  Frequent  in  Europe, 
©n  the  flowers  of  caltha  paluftris.  Its  fize  is  fmall.  This 
is  tinea  rufimetalia  of  the  Vienna  catalogue. 

CALTIORISSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Lefler  Armenia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  marked  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine  on  the  route  between  Nicopolis  and 
Satala. 

CALTROP,  or  Calthrop,  in  Military  Language,  an 
inftrument  with  four  iron  points,  each  three  or  four  inches 
long,  difpofed  triangular-wife  ; fo  that  there  are  always  three 
point*  bearing  on  the  earth,  the  fourth  being  in  the  air. 
Several  of  thefe,  fixed  in  the  ground,  or  thrown  into  breaches 
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where  the  cavalry  is  to  pafs,  flick  into  the  horfes  feet  and 
embarrafs  them. 

An  inftrument  of  this  kind  with  three  iron  fpikes  is  u fed 
in  Siberia,  &c.  in  hunting  tb.e  wolf. 

CALTROPS,  in  jS’o/isny.  SeeTRiBULUS, 

Caltrops,  ScbTrapa. 

CA.LTURA,  in  Geography,  a f rtrefs  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  which  is  one  of  thelargefl 
branches  of  the  Muliwaddy,  and  is  here  about  a mile  broad. 
It  wafties  two  fides  of  the  fort  which  commands  it,  and  is 
navigable  by  boats  to  the  fea.  Tlie  eminence  on  which  the 
fort  ftsnds  overhangs  the  river,  and  commands  an  extenfive 
and  moft  pifturefque  profptft.  This  fort  from  its  fuuation 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  a very  ftrong  poll.  The  com.- 
manding  officer  prefides  in  the  court  of  juftice,  and  deter  , 
mines  all  difputes  among  the  peafants.  The  fea,  the  ef- 
planade,  and  the  village  on  the  oulfide  of  the  fort,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  furrounding  country,  render  Caltura  a very 
delightful  feene.  Some  trafts  of  cinnamon  arefcattered  up 
and  down  in  the  vicinity  of  it : and  a little  way  fouth  of 
it  is  the  termination  of  that  fertile  diftriA  of  Coiumba 
which  contains  fo  great  a proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Cey- 
lon. About  ten  miles  from  Caltura  is  a temple  of  “ Bud- 
dou,”  built  on  a flat  fpace,  cut  out  of  a fmall  hill.  It  is  a 
fmall  fqiiare  building,  conftru<fled  of  brick,  with  a Hoping 
tiled  roof,  and  a gallery  furrounding  it.  In  an  apartment 
of  this  temple,  the  image  of  the  Deity,  about  12  feet 
long,  lay  reclining  on  his  fide,  with  his  right  hand  uader  his 
head  : the  place  was  illuminated  with  lamps,  and  flowers 
in  abundance  were  fpread  around.  The  walls  were  daubed 
with  ftreaks  of  red,  black,  and  white  paint;  and  on  them 
were  marked  fome  Clnglefe  charaAers.  Near  the  temple 
were  a few  huts  for  the  priells.  The  country  about  Caltura 
abounds  vvith  game,  and  certain  native  manufaAurea  are 
carried  on  to  a confiderable  extent  around  it.  A great 
quantity  cf  arrack  is  made  from  the  groves  cf  cocoa-trees, 
which  extend  feveral  miles  in  every  direAion,  forming  from 
Colombo  to  Caltura,  and  feveral  miles  beyond  it,  one  con- 
tinued grove.  Here  is  alfo  a large  plantation  of  fugar- 
canes,  and  a diftillery  of  rum  is  carried  on  by  fome  Dutch- 
men who  relide  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood but 
this  rum  is  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Well 
Indies.  Six  miles  onward  from  Caltura  lies  “ Barbareen,” 
a fmall  village,  with  a fort  of  harbour  formed  by  a pro- 
jeAion  of  land  where  the  river  runs  into  the  fea.  This  is 
almoft  the  only  place  where  the  high  fiirf  and  rocky  fhore 
on  this  coaft  allow  fhip-boats  of  European  conftruAion  to 
land.  At  Barbareen  there  is  a confiderable  manufaAory 
of  cordage  and  cables  from  the  cocoa-tree.  Large  quan- 
tities are  fent  from  hence  to  Columbo  and  Point  de  Galie, 
to  fupply  the  veflels,  which  trade  to  thefe  ports.  A few 
miles  further  lies  “ Bentot,”  only  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing the  bed  oyfters  on  the  ifland,  and  almoft  the  only 
fpecies  ufed  on  the  ifland  as  food.  Caltura  is  diftant 
about  28  miles  from  Columbo.  N.  lat.  6°  34'.  E.  long. 
79°  50'.  Percival’s  Ceylon.  See  Columbo  and  Point  de 
Galle. 

CALVA  Serpentis  Diadema,  in  Tejlaceology,  one  of 
the  fynonyms  of  Chiton  Punctatus,  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  &c. 
See  Punctatus. 

CALVADOS,  in  Geography,  a ridge  of  rocks,  near  the 
coaft  of  France,  12  miles  in  length.  N.  lat.  49°  22'.  W. 
long.  0°  51'  to  0°  32'. 

Calvados,  one  of  the  five  departments  fo  called  from  the 
long  ridge  of  rocks  above-mentioned,  formed  of  Normandy 
and  the  north  part  of  Perche.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Channel;  on  the  call  by  the  department  of  Eure; 
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on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Orne,  and  part  of  the  department 
of  the  Channel,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  weft.  It 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  eafterly,  to  the  river 
Vire  wellerly,  about  50  miles,  and  30  miles  from  north  to 
fouth:  its  fuperficies  is  about  1,117,643  fquare  acres,  or 
570,427  heftares:  its  population  confifts  of  about  484,212 
perfons;  and  it  is  divided  into  fix  communal  diftridts.  Its 
capital  is  Caen. 

CALVARIA,  or  Calva,  the  fcalp,  or  upper  part  of 
the  head;  fo  called  from  its  growing  bald  firft.  See  Baldness. 
The  external  parts  of  the  calva  are  the  JInciput,  occiput, 
vertex,  and  temples  ; all  invefted  with  the  hair,  and  the 
common  integuments  of  the  body. 

The  calvaria  in  adults  confifts  of  eight  bones,  one  of  the 
forehead,  another  of  the  occiput,  two  of  the  Jinciput,  two 
of  the  temples,  and  two  others  common  alfo  to  the  upper 
jaw,  viz  the  cuneiforme  and  fpongiofum, 

CALVART,  Denis,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  hiftory 
and  landfcape,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1555.  He  began 
with  painting  landfcapes  ; but  as  he  wifhed  to  adorn  them 
with  human  figures  ; he  determined  to  feek  improvement 
for  this  purpofe  in  Italy.  In  his  way  to  Rome  he  flopped 
at  Bologna,  where  he  became  the  difciple  of  Profpero 


Fontana.  During  his  refidence  in  this  city,  he  applied 
with  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  his  art,  and  copied  the  works 
of  Correggio  and  Parmigiano.  He  then  accompanied 
Lorenzo  Sabattani  to  Rome ; and  perfedled  himfelf  in 
deftgn,  perfpeftive,  architeflure  and  anatomy.  From  P.ome 
he  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  opened  an  academy, 
which  was  much  frequented,  and  which  produced,  bcfidcs 
a number  of  other  excellent  artifts,  Guido,  Albano,  and 
Domenichino.  He  lived  with  his  pupils  on  terms  of  eafy 
familiarity,  and  took  great  pains  in  improving  them;  though 
his  charafter  was  degraded  by  paflion  and  avarice.  His 
own  works  were  Ample  in  their  defign,  correftly  drawn, 
well  difpofed,  coloured  in  a grand  ftyle,  and  touched  with 
freedom  and  elegance  ; but  they  are  not  altogether  free  from 
a Gothic  air,  which  he  brought  from  his  own  country. 
His  principal  performances  are  at  Rome  and  Bologna  ; in 
the  latter  place  there  is  a fine  pifturc,  reprefenting  two 
hermits,  which  is  correctly  defigned,  beautifully  coloured, 
and  delicately  pencilled  ; and  in  the  Pembroke  colledlion  at 
Wilton,  there  is  a nativity  painted  by  this  mafter.  Some  of 
his  works  have  been  engraved.  Calvart  died  at  Bologna 
in  1619.  D’Argenville.  Pilkington. 
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